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M.  P.,   100. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

C.    S.— 

Cesare   Lombroso,    333. 
Flaneur — 

Critic    or    Reporter?    181. 

Society    Fortune-Tellers,    1 65. 
Gilder,   Jeannette   L. — ■ 

Custom-House  Thugs,   357. 

Fools  and  Their  Money,  69. 

Maude  Adams  in  "Joan   of  Arc,"  21. 

New  Theatre,  The,    325. 

New  York  in  Gala  Dress,  261. 

New  York's  "Good  Old  Summer  Time,"  53. 

Old  Order   Passes,  The,    133. 

Thaw  As  An  Institution,    149. 

"The  Third  Floor  Back"  and  Others,  293. 

Unpleasant   Divorce   Story,  An,    5. 
Heynemann,   Julie  Helen — 

Hudson  Fulton    Celebration,    The,    239. 
Lorrimer,    Charles — 

Assassination   of    Prince    Ito,    421. 

China's  Home-Made    Railway,    309. 

Hard  Times  in  Japan,   202. 

Last  of  the  Literati,  The,   378. 

Signs  of  the  Times  in    China,   42. 
Piccadilly — 

Best  Seller,  A,  229. 

Bleriot's    Airship,    101. 

King  and  the  Clubs,  The,  277. 

Censorship   of    Plays,    The,    373. 

King  Manuel  in   London,  405. 

Modern   Novels   and    Modern    Girls,    331. 

Political   Crime,    A,   58. 

Polo    Victory,    The,   74. 

"Press   Cuttings,"    117. 

Prince's  Wedding,  A,  213. 
Phelps,    Josephine   Hart — 

Fete  at    Papeete,    The,    218. 

Life  in-  Papeete,    186. 

Superficial  Aspect  of  Papeete,  298. 
Shoals,    George    L. — 

Manhattan  on  Parade,  245. 
St.    Martin — 

French  Literature,  327. 

Marquis  de  Gallifet,   The,   85. 

Stealing  a  Cannon,    197. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 

"According   to    Hoyle,"    46. 

American   Ambassadors,   21. 

America    the   Mecca  of   Musicians,    43. 

Ancient    Greek    Theatres,    46. 

Architectural  Exhibition,  251. 

Automobilist's   Career,   The,    260. 

Banquets  at  the  Guildhall,  79. 

Beards  and    Battles,    47. 

Beauty  of  Flight,  The,  202. 

Bells  of   Mexico,  The,    154. 

Bohemian    Club  Concert,    127. 

Bureau   of  Good    Manners,   A,  95. 

Charles  W.  Eliot,   89. 

Cleveland's   Partisanship,    170. 

Clyde   Fitch,   203. 

Czar's    Prescription,    The,    1 5. 

Discoveries — Horace  G.    Piatt,   410. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Elliott's  Essentials  of  Knowledge, 
25. 

English    Songs,    43. 

Federation  of  Europe,   122.  _ 

First  Monorail   Car,  The,  356. 

Francis  Gamier — Sir  Hugh    Clifford,   362. 

French    Company  of   Scholars,  The,    331. 

From  Emporia  to   Venice,    138. 

Fruit  and  Flower  Mission,  The,  351. 

George  Cabot  Lodge,   154. 

Golden   Gate   Club  in  New  York,   79. 

Golfing  in  California — Dormie  Down,   191. 

Grand  Opera   "Natoma,"  The,    106. 

Grape    Cure    Festival,    A,    155. 

He  Went  to  Sleep,   But ,  62. 

Holmes   Centenary,    The,    138. 

Household    Criterion,    A,    410. 

Incomes  from   Sport,    170. 

Individualities,  5,  22,  37,  53,  69,  85,  101,  117,  133, 
149,  165,  181,  197,  213,  -229,  245,  261,  277, 
293,   309,  325,  357,   373,   389,  405,  421. 

Kaiser's   Love    for  the    Stage,    The,    171. 

Kipling  and  His  Critics,    79. 

Kipling  and  the   Business  Manager,    138. 

Literary  Notes,  9,  25,  41,  57,  73,  89,  105,  121,  137, 
153,  169,  185,  201,  217,  233,  250,  265,  281, 
297,  313,   345,  361,   377,  393,  409,  425. 

London  Overflowing  with  Americans,   139. 

"Lost  Cause"  Monument,  The,   143. 

Magazines   and    the   Drama,    362. 

March  of  Portola,   The,  251. 

Matilde  Serao's   Career,    10. 

Memoirs   of  General   de   Gallifet,    153. 

Meredith    as    Judge    of    Manuscripts,    121. 

Merry  Muse,  13,  29,  45,  61,  77,  93,  109,  125,  141, 
157,  173,  189,  205,  221,  237,  253,  269,  285, 
301,  317,  349,  365,   381,   397,  413,  429. 

Mme.    Inez  Fabbri-Muller,    154. 

Mr.    Hewlett    and    America,    3T4. 

Mrs.    Besant's   Visit,    127. 

Mrs.    Poe  and    John  Howard  Payne,   331. 

Naval  Vessels  at  the  End,  271. 

"Neither   Dorking   nor  the   Abbey,"    11. 

Never-Failing    Remembrance,    A,    366. 

New  Publications,  9,  41.  57,  73,  89,   105,   121,   153, 
169,    185,  201,   217,   233,  250,  265,  281,  297, 
313,   341,   361,   377,   393,  409,  424. 
Newest   Tarkington    Play,    The,    271. 
Not  a   Suffragette,   266. 

Old   Actors  in  the  Forrest  Home,    171. 
Origin   of  the   Baliet,  The,    74. 

Orpheum  Officials  to  Control  Vaudeville  Options  in 

Europe,   139. 
Palace   Hotel,   The,    394. 
Paris    Latin    Quarter    Doomed,    57. 
Peter  Piper's   Spinach,    127. 

Phonographs  as   Class-Room  Helps,  410. 
Play  Stung  by  an  Asp,  A,  363. 
Professional  Debut  of  Miss  Dibblee,  299. 
Robin   Hood   No  Myth,    59. 
Rose  Nouchette  Carey,   73. 
Rubinstein's    Music,    171. 
Sage   Benefactions,  The,    139. 
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Scientific   Defense,    A,  47. 

Signora   Puccini's   Jealousy,    SS. 

Slow  Death,  255. 

Spanish    Music,    255. 

Steele's  Liberal   Education,    154. 

Storyettes,  13,  29,  45,  61,  77,  93,  109,  125,  141, 
157,  173,  189,  205,  221,  237,  253,  269,  285, 
301,  317,   349,   365,  381,  397,  413,  429. 

Superstition  in  the  Music.il  World,  75. 

"Sweet  Alice,   Ben   Bolt,"  331. 

Swinburne  on  the  Music  of  Words,  58. 

The  Alleged  Humorists,  16,  32,  48,  64,  80,  96, 
112,  128,  144,  160,  176,  192,  208,  224,  240, 
256,  272,  288,  304,  320,  352,  368,  384,  400, 
416,    432. 

Thomas    Hardy,    Novelist,    333. 

Thomas's  Second  Psychological  Play,  315. 

Titled   Amateur  Actresses,  283. 

Tom    Paine's    Centenary,    122. 

Torches  and  Dark-Lanterns — George  L.  Shoals, 
328. 

Tribulations   of   Loie    Fuller's    Company,    267. 

Used  by  Our   Best,   330. 

Vanity  Fair,  12,  28,  44,  60,  76,  92,  108,  124,  140, 
156,  172,  188,  204,  220,  236,  252,  268,  284, 
300,  316,  348,  364,   380,  396,  412,   428. 

Vocal    Instruction    as   an   Art,    314. 

Wilkie   Collins  Story   Plot,   A,    15. 

Wicked    Plays,    137. 

Wisdom  of  the  East,  The,  31. 


RECENT  VERSE. 

Adam,    Henry — Parted,    394. 

A    Transmitted    Characteristic,    330. 

Birchall,    Sara  Hamilton— The   Return,    137. 

Braithwaite,  William  Stanley— Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 

73. 
Burton,  Richard— Of  Those  Who  Walk  Alone,  345. 
Burr,  Amelia  Josephine — Farewell  and  Haiti   73. 
Cawein,    Madison — Mabel,    185. 
Coates,  Florence  Earle — Earth  Has  Her  Blossoms, 

169. 
Ducros,  Leslie  Leigh— The  Heart's  Cry,  217. 
Duer,   Caroline — The  Organ  Grinder,  379. 
Egan,   Maurice  Francis — A  Danish   Castle,   282. 
Ellsworth,    E.    H.— Success,    42. 
Ficke,    Arthur    Davison — The    Vision    Days,    105. 
Field,    Anne    P.    L. — Maternity,    410. 
Furley,    Catherine    Grant — Pot    Pourri,    42. 
Foley,  J.   W. — The  Saving  of  the  State,  89. 
Garrison,    Theodosia — 

A  Prayer  to  Azrael,  266. 

Ballade  of  Pets,   91. 

Red  Roses,   73. 

The  Civilized,  201. 

The   Limping  One,    379. 

The  Woman's  Thanks,  345. 
Garvin,  Margaret  Root — To  Each  His  Own,  91. 
Gilman,    Charlotte   Perkins — Water   Lilies,    153. 
Grant,  Robert — Scholarship,  57. 
Going,  Charles  Buxton— Until  the  Daydawn  Break, 

123. 
Gosse,  Edmund — Evening  Voluntary,  410. 
Hamilton,    Eugene   Lee — Minima    Bella,    394. 
Henry,  Daniel,  Jr. — My  Lady's  Garden,    137. 
Hobart,   Sarah  D. — Music,  91. 
Hughes,  Hugh  J.— Though  Life  Were  All,  217. 
Jones,    H.    Beaford — Theokritos,    153. 
Johnson,   Constance — Love  Is  So   Strong,    175. 
Kauffman,  Reginald  Wright — The  Farm  Wife,  394. 
Kipling,    Rudyard — The    Scout's   Patrol    Song,    427. 
Kiser,    S.   E.— After  All,    363. 
Lewis,   Virginia — September,  266. 
Logan,    Robert  R. — The  Owl,   345. 
Mackay,  Isabel  Ecclestone — On  the  Mountain,  185. 
MacManus,    Seumas — Songs   of   Donegal,    394. 
McCarthy,   Denis  A. — Ah   Sweet  Is  Tipperary,   314. 
McCulloch-Williams,    Martha — Dream  Winds,    11. 
McDonald,   C.   P.— Like  Kelley  Did,    107. 
McNeal-Sweeney,    Mildred — If    I    Have    Kept    My 

Heart  Sweet,  42. 
Meredith,    George— The    Years    Had    Worn    Their 

Season's  Belt,  235. 
Michaelis,  Aline  Triplette — The  Golden  Hour,  379. 
Morris,    Madge — The    Lure    of    the    Desert    Land, 

105. 
Nature's  Music,    169. 

Neihardt,    John    G. — On    First    Seeing    the    Ocean, 
416. 


Niven,   Frederick — My  People,  427. 

Oemler,   Marie  Conway — A  Song  in  Exile,  235. 

Pease,   Mania — To    My  Violin,    185. 

Petrie,   Florence  Henderson — The   Exile,  314. 

Petrunkevitch,   Wanda — The  Passing,   59. 

Phillips,    Stephen— London    Solitude,    379. 

Pickthall,    Marjorie    L.    C— Gardens    of    Shushan, 

The,    91. 
Reed,   Edward   Bliss— The  Heritage,   59. 
Reid,   Elizabeth— My   Dream  Garden,    169. 
Richardson,  J.   E. — A  Bivouac,   105. 
Richepin,    Jean — Charity,    266'. 
Rogers,    Charles    F. — A    Survival,    105. 
Runyon,   Alfred  Damon — On  the  Luneta,   299. 
Scollard,    Clinton — 

An  Autumn  Song,  299. 

In  the  Grand   Bazaar,    123. 

Sea  Marvels,    137. 

The    Voice,    379. 
Smith,    Edith    Livingston — A   Fancy,  314. 
Smith,    Marion    C— The   New   Householder,    73. 
Spofford,    Harriet    Prescott— A    Certain    Day,    427. 
Stringer,    Arthur— The   Ould    World's    Way,    14. 
Sullivan,    Archibald — The    Ballad    of    Four    Kisses, 

123. 
Symons,    Arthur — Beauty,    59. 
The  Magicians,  410. 
The  Mother  to  Her  Son,  201. 
Thomas,    Edith  M.— 

Friends  with  the  World,  299. 

Gossamer,    345. 

Thought-Drift,    282. 
Tooker,  L.   Frank— Of  One  Grown   Old,  299. 
Turner,   Nancy — Byrd,   363. 
Yeats,  William  Butler— The  Two  Trees,  217. 
Van    Dyke,    Henry— My   April   Lady,    201. 
Walsh,    Thomas— The    Illegitimate,    73. 
Watson,      Rosamund       Marriott — The     House      of 

Change,    153. 
Werner,    Carl — The    Questioner,    282. 
Wilkinson,    Florence — The    Canticle    of    Philip    II 

of  Spain,   363. 
Wolley,   Clive  Phillips— The  Salmon   Run,    14. 


STORIES. 

All  My  Story — Maarten  Maartens,  326. 
Bill,  the  Plotter— Lester  Ketchum,  198. 
Borrowed    Fare,    A — Translated    from    the    French 

of    Henri    Second,    134. 
Brave  Juan   Maria,  The— Edwin  L.   Sabin,  86. 
Bride  of  Fire,  The — Herman    Scheffauer,   278. 
Charge    of    the    Texas    Rangers,    The— Edwin     L. 

Sabin,    118. 
Christmas  Eve,  A — Edwin  L.  Sabin,  406. 
Crime  and  the  Reporter — Billee  Glynn,   358. 
Dan    Dent's    Declamation — James    Henry    MacLaf- 

ferty,    332. 
Dust — Charles   Howard    Shinn,    26. 
Elixir   Benedictine — Alphonse   Daudet,    294. 
Enchantment,    The — Translated    from    the    French 

of  Leo  Laguier  by  A.  Home,  282. 
Good  Woman,  The— Marguerite  Stabler,    182. 
Hassan    the  Assassin — Charles    Collins,    422. 
House  with  the  Blinds,  The — Frank  Norris,   166. 
In  His  Stead — Alice  S.   Wolf,    70. 
In   the   Interest  of   Science — Genevieve  Thompson, 

Lady  on  the  Fan,  The — Marguerite  Stabler,  246. 

Likes  o'  Us,  The— Rudyard  Kipling,  374. 

Lord  of  the  Dynamos,  The— H.    G.   Wells,  262. 

Monsieur  Joshua — Translated  from  the  French  of 
Rene  Bazin  by  Edward  Tuckerman  Mason, 
150. 

Monsters  from  the  Deep— H.  G.  Wells,  230. 

Not  as  Black  as  He  Was  Painted — Edith  Hecht. 
106. 

One  Touch    of    Nature — Ida  Alexander,   223. 

Praying  for  Wealth — Edmund  Stuart  Roche,  38. 

Red    Room,   The— H.   G.    Wells,    102. 

Rendezvous  by  Proxy,   A — Lois   Lee,   54. 

Shadow   of    the   Prodigal,    The— Edith   Hecht,    426. 

Simplicity  of  Tony,  The— Rose  L,   Ellerbe,  310. 

There  Is  No  Escape— I.  K.  Friedman,  90. 

Transcendental   Rosamund — Edith   Hecht,    346. 

Wage  of  Treason,  The — Translated  from  the 
French  of  Edinond   Lepelletier,    10. 

Weighed  in  the  Balance — Edith  Hecht,  21. 

When  the  Circus  Came  to  Town — William  Light- 
foot  Visscher,   90. 


Who  Was  the  Parvenu  ?— Edith  Hecht,  234. 

Wilhchn—  Frank   H.    Smith,    391. 

Wine  of  Violence,  The— Maude  Heath    Blank,  214. 


DRAMA. 

O'Brien,    James — - 

Orpheum    Vaudeville,    187. 
Phelps,  Josephine  Hart — 

Comic  Opera  and  Dr.  Wullner,  395. 

"The   Gay   Musician." 
Fritzi   Scheff,    411. 

"Mr.  Hopkinson"   at  the  Valencia,    347. 
Operatic   Love  and  Jealousy,    11. 
Orpheum,   427. 

Orpheum  Vaudeville,  The,  363. 
"The   Great  John   Ganton,"    251. 
"The    Man    from    Home,"    427. 
The   Orpheum,    267. 
The  Passion   Play,  267. 
"The  Ringmaster,"  283. 
"The   Three   Twins,"    315. 
"The  Third   Degree,"  267. 
"The  Traveling  Salesman,"  299. 
"The  Shepherd  King,"   379. 
Shoals,   George   L. — 

Between  the  Acts,    123. 
Blanche    Bates,    Secretary,    171. 

"The   Fighting   Hope." 
Coin  of  the  Audience,  The,  59. 
Dustin  Farnuni  in  "Cameo  Kirby,"  139. 
"Florodora"    Sextet,   The,    91. 
Greatest  American  Play,  The,   155. 

"The   Witching   Hour." 
Mascagni's   "L'Amico    Fritz,"   43. 
"Paid   in   Full"    Again,    107. 
Romance  of  Tent  Show   Life,   A,    75. 

"Polly    of   the    Circus." 
"The   Merry   Widow,"   27. 
Stabler,    Marguerite— 

At  the  Garrick  and    Valencia,  219. 

"A   Knight   for  a  Day." 

"Mile.    Mischief." 
Billie   Burke  at  the   Van   Ness,  235. 
Politics  and  Principles  on  the  Stage,  203. 

"The   Gentleman    from    Mississippi." 


OLD  FAVORITES. 

Angelo,    Michael — 

Sonnet  on  the  Death  of  Vittoria,  21. 

Sonnets  to  Vittoria,  21. 

The  Garland  and  the  Girdle,   21. 

The  Transfiguration  of  Beauty,  21. 
Browning,    Elizabeth   Barrett — Confessions,    149. 
Buchanan,    Robert — Hermione;   or,    Differences  Ad- 
justed,  422. 
Elliott,  J.— Lament  for  Flodden,  229. 
Fairfax,    Sidney — Lais,    5. 

Gilbert,   W.   S.— Ellen  Mcjones  Aberdeen,    69. 
Garrick,    David — Advice  to   Wives,    309. 
Gilder,   Richard   Watson— The  Poet's  Fame,  374. 
Harte,   Bret— 'Ihe  Old  Camp-Fire,    133. 
Herrick,    Robert— The  White   Island,    85. 
Holmes,    Oliver  Wendell — 

A  Part  of  "The  Story  of  Isis,"    1S1. 

The   Chambered   Nautilus,    117. 

The  Hudson,  245. 
Hortense,   Queen — Partant  pour  la   Syne,    165. 
Ho  wells,     William     Dean — The     Bewildered    Guest, 

165. 
Johnson,    Ben — 

To    Anthea    Who    May    Command    Him    Any- 
thing,   229. 

To    Celia,    229. 
Kingsley,  C. — The  Sands  of  Dee,   245. 
Lowell,     James     Russell — Vision     of     Sir     Launfal. 

213. 
Marriage  Act,   The,    309. 
Melodies  of  Mother  Goose — 

London    Bridge,    293. 

Money   and  the  Mare,    293. 

The  Babes  in  the  Wood,  293. 
Meredith,   George — 

Earth's    Secret,    101. 

Internal   Harmony,    101. 

My    Theme,    101. 

The  Star  Sirius,   101. 
Methodical   Lover,  The,    309. 


Miller,    Emily   Huntington— Her    World,    165. 

Moms.    William — The   Sailing  of  the   Sword,    277. 

Moore,    Edward— The   Happy    Marriage,   309. 

Norton,  Mrs.  Caroline — The  King  of  Denmark's 
Ride,    117. 

Mutteux,    Peter    A.— A    Kondclay,    309. 

Ogden,    Eva   L. — The  Miller  of  Dee,  328. 

Pope,    Alexander— Argus,    261. 

Riley,  Janus  Whitcomb — A  Song,  261. 

Rossetti,    C.    G. — Song,   245. 

Stedman,    Edmund   Clarence— Anonyma,  5. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter— The  Bleeding  Stone  of  Kil- 
burn    Priory,    36. 

Shelley,    P.    B.—  The  Cloud,    197. 

Sheridan,   R.  B.— The  Ladies,   181. 

Stevenson,    Robert    Louis — The    Vagabond,    197. 

Swinburne,  A.  C. — On  the  Death  of  Barry  Corn- 
wall   (1874),    181. 

Tennyson,  Alfred — The  Larger  Hope,   197. 

Tennyson,    Lord — Crossing    the    Bar,    245. 

Thackeray,   W.   M. — The  Cane-Bottomed  Chair,   53. 

The   Two    Worlds,    85. 

Whittier,   John   G.— In    School   Days,    261. 

Wordsworth,  W. — "She  Was  a  Phantom  of  De- 
light,"   229. 


DEATH  NOTICES. 


Cope,  Walter  B.,   398. 
Crocker,  George,  398. 
Cushing,   Sidney  B.,  34, 
DeGruchy,  W.   R.,  398. 


WEDDINGS. 


Ashe-Johnson,     158. 

Atkins-de    Fremery,    430. 

Barton-Potts,    254. 

Belknap-Goodrich,    302. 

Blanej-Elliott,    382. 

Bruce-Stow,    222. 

Campbell-Wright,    366. 

Collins-Baker,   318. 

Collier-Cleaton,   350. 

Cudahy-Brewer,    78. 

Peschaw-Davis,  430. 

Drum-Guerin,    142. 
"Foster- Gibson,  350. 

Frew-Park,   206. 

Gatewood-Pattiani,    222. 

Gerould-Faull,    126. 

Gordon-Coope,    126. 

Green-Overton,    78. 

Greer-Wilson,    126. 

Griswold-Robson,  302. 

Harris-King,     126. 

Hall-Houghton,    366. 

Hamilton-Lincoln,    350. 

Hanchett-Corbett,   302. 

lleilman-Keyes,   30. 

Henderson-Smedberg,   286. 

Ilesketh-Ereckinridge,    126. 

Hotz-Brown,  30. 

Houghton-Pringle,  158. 

Hurtgen-Livermore,   94. 

Hyde-de   Vida,   206. 

Jenkins-Cushing,    366. 

Kaufman-Metcalfe,    78. 

Kuchler-Foster,    14. 

Livermore-Seeley,  286. 

MacDonald-Kirkpatrick,   43( 
■  MacGavin-Baker,    206. 

McGehee-Clements,    1 74. 

Montgomery-Renison,    190. 

Murphy-Sullivan,    14. 

Naylor-Simpson,    174. 

Olmsted-DuBois,   190. 

Pinkston-Tollan,    14. 

Potter-Van  Wyck,   286. 

Rawles-Carpenter,  30. 

Reichmuth-Stevenson,   46. 

Schule-Elliott,  286. 

Sels-Page,  302. 

Stewart-Partello,   238. 

Treat- McGilvray,    14. 

Toaz-Herron,   78. 

Yincent-Coleman,    430. 

Walker-Williams,    30. 

White-Enericke,   430. 
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A  Great  Man  on  His  Travels. 

Professor  George  H.  Boke  is  another  of  those 
"prominent  citizens"  whose  importance  increases  in 
ratio  with  the  distance  from  home.  Here  we  know 
Professor  Boke  as  a  creature  of  small  mental  calibre, 
no  standing  as  a  lawyer,  with  no  independence  of 
mind,  and  without  sufficient  hardihood  of  character 
to  sustain  an  independent  career.  His  name  is  redeemed 
from  complete  obscurity  by  the  fact  that  he  holds 
a  job  in  the  law  department  of  the  State  uni- 
versity— he  is  a  "professor,"  if  you  please.  On  the  basis 
of  his  professorship  Mr.  Boke  when  away  from  home 
poses  as  something  of  a  personality  and  now  and  again 
he  gets  a  hearing  from  those  who  would  care  nothing 
at  all  about  his  opinions  if  they  could  understand 
how  lightly  they  are  regarded  where  he  is  known. 
Professor  Boke  is  in  Xew  York  modestly  "for  the  pur- 
pose of  setting  right  public  opinion  in  the  East  regarding 
San  Francisco's  graft  trials."  Through  such  news- 
papers as  he  can  get  to  "interview"  him  he  represents 
the  graft  procedure  as  entirely  clean.  Spreckels  is  a 
high-minded  citizen  whose  motives  are  wholly  pure. 
Professor    Boke    particularly   denounces    as    a    "trick" 


an  effort  "to  make  it  seem  that  Spreckels  is  actuated 
by  self-interest."  Mr.  Heney.  according  to  Professor 
Boke,  is  a  self-sacrificing  patriot  with  "three  sisters  to 
look  after  beside  his  own  family."  Summarizing  his 
precious  judgments  and  opinions  of  things,  Professor 
Boke  declares  with  a  truly  professorial  circumlocu- 
tion that  "people  back  East,  here,  are  just  discover- 
ing that  there  has  been  a  feeling  that  after  all  the 
graft  cases  were  merely  a  battle  royal  between  two 
hugely  rich  men."  "That  feeling,"  this  modern  Daniel 
goes  on  to  say,  "came  and  went  in  San  Francisco.  We 
know  now  that  there  was  no  personal  animosity  on  the 
part  of  Spreckels  against  Calhoun.  Yet  in  New  York 
the  newspapers  are  proclaiming  it  as  a  wonderful  dis- 
covery. It  is  disappointing  and  unfair — the  result  of  a 
carefully  engineered  campaign."  And  this  sort  of  thing 
is  put  before  readers  of  the  New  York  Post  upon  the 
authority  of  a  "professor  of  law"  in  the  University  of 
California.  A  man  of  such  slight  account  that  he 
would  not  be  listened  to  if  he  spoke  in  his  personal 
character  gains  hearing  and  credit  in  the  name  of  the 
university.  His  official  pose  gives  weight  to  his  slan- 
ders. Isn't  it  about  time  for  the  regents  of  the  uni- 
versity to  call  down  this  creature  and  others  who  have 
repaid  the  favor  of  California  by  misrepresenting  and 
defaming  her? 

A  Cheap  Political  Trick. 

Every  now  and  again  something  occurs  to  give  point 
to  the  old  sneer  that  of  all  "bad  actors"  in  the  game  of 
politics  the  reformer  is  the  very  worst.  When  a  wild- 
eyed  brother  of  consciously  superior  virtue  turns  poli- 
tician he  seems  to  think  it  incumbent  upon  him,  in 
the  name  of  all  the  angels  of  purity,  not  only  to 
match  the  professional  politician,  but  to  go  him  one 
better  in  the  matter  of  deep  villainies  and  shabby  tricks. 
On  the  theory  that  he  must  fight  the  devil  with  fire,  he 
commonly  sets  going  a  bigger  fire  than  the  devil  ever 
thought  of  making.  In  the  end  the  reformer  com- 
monly turns  out  a  more  conscienceless  schemer  and  a 
more  graceless  scoundrel  than  the  very  worst  profes- 
sional politician. 

Illustration  of  this  principle  has  been  afforded  within 
the  week  by  developments  in  connection  with  the  cam- 
paign of  the  so-called  Good  Government  League  of  San 
Francisco.  This  organization  has  assumed  before  the 
public  a  rather  more  than  less  ostentatious  guardian- 
ship of  the  political  virtue  of  the  city.  Privately  its 
chief  promoters  are  Rudolph  Spreckels,  James  D. 
Phelan,  and  others  of  the  group  active  during  the  past 
two  or  three  years  in  connection  with  the  graft  prose- 
cution. The  league  is  made  up  of  men  of  all  parties  or 
of  no  party  and  its  general  object  is  promotion  of  the 
Spreckels  scheme  in  politics.  Its  immediate  purposes 
are  the  election  of  James  D.  Phelan  to  the  mayoralty 
and  Francis  J.  Heney  to  the  prosecuting  attorneyship. 
For  six  months  and  more  this  organization,  through 
those  who  control  its  policies,  has  been  laying  wires, 
first  bargaining  with  one  element  and  then  another  in 
an  effort  to  organize  a  voting  force  powerful  enough 
to  control  the  coming  municipal  election.  A  Repub- 
lican group  hostile  to  the  party  organization,  known  as 
Independents,  has,  it  claims,  been  promised  a  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  the  mayoralty.  Likewise  a  Demo- 
cratic group  hostile  to  the  McNab  organization  claims 
to  hold  a  pledge  that  a  Democratic  candidate  will  be 
chosen.  AH  the  while,  it  now  turns  out,  the  chief  solici- 
tude of  those  who  control  the  League  has  been  to 
hoist  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan  into  the  mayoralty — this  in 
spite  of  promises  repeatedly  made  that  nobody  con- 
nected with  the  graft  movement  would  have  any  part 
or  share  in  the  business  of  politics  and  that  none  should 
be  an  aspirant  for  public  office. 

With  the  nominal  aim  of  testing  public  sentiment,  the 
League  has  recently  been  carrying  on  what  has  assumed 
to  be  a  private  primary  through  the  agency  of  the 
mails.  The  mai:i  device  in  this  interesting  scheme  is  a 
circular  letter  issued  to  75,000  addresses  taken  from  the 


Great  Register.  This  letter  invites  expression  of  senti- 
ment with  regard  to  candidates  for  mayor  and  super- 
visors. Three  names  are  submitted  in  connection  with 
the  mayoralty— James  D.  Phelan,  Thomas  Magee,  and 
Walter  MacArthur.  Citizens  are  invited  to  make 
choice  between  these  three  names.  Xo  such  choice  is 
given  in  the  matter  of  supervisors,  the  names  submitted 
being  just  sufficient  in  number  to  fill  the  prospective 
vacancies.  The  letter  of  invitation  accompanying  this 
ballot  is  most  suave  and  gracious.  The  ballots  are 
desired,  it  is  declared,  "merely  as  a  suggestion"  and 
"for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  selection  of  men  of 
known  integrity."  Then  appears  this  interesting  para- 
graph : 

The  committee  urges  you  to  sign  your  name,  thus 
enrolling  yourself  definitely  on  the  side  of  the  primary 
law;  but,  if  for  any  personal  or  business  reasons,  you 
do  not  desire  to  give  your  name,  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  sign  the  ballot.  Express  your  choice,  designate 
the  precinct  and  district  in  which  you  reside,  and  mail 
the  ballot  to  this  committee. 

All  this,  while  in  the  nature  of  petty  politics, 
nevertheless  is  innocent  enough  if  there  were  no 
"joker"  behind  it.  But  the  "joker"  is  there,  for  it 
develops  that  each  return  envelope  sent  out  duly 
stamped  contains  under  the  stamp,  so  distinctly  marked 
in  pencil  that  it  may  be  read  by  being  held  to  the  light, 
certain  marks  by  which  the  sender,  even  though  he  may 
accept  the  suggestion  to  withhold  his  name,  may  never- 
theless be  identified.  Taking  one  instance,  there 
appears  on  the  envelope  beneath  the  stamp  these 
cabalistic  markings: 

345 
5 
H 

These  markings  correspond  with  the  name  to  which 
the  ballot  was  addressed,  the  presumption  being  that 
whoever  marks  his  ballot  will  inclose  it  in  the  return 
envelope  duly  provided  and  put  it  in  the  postoffice. 
Thus  the  Good  Government  League  managers,  while 
inviting  citizens  to  render  their  votes  anonymously, 
nevertheless  so  arrange  it  under  a  secret  scheme  that 
they  may  spy  upon  the  sender.  In  other  words, 
while  pretending  to  be  a  secret  ballot  there  is  no  secret 
about  it;  for  the  Good  Government  League  has  its  eye 
at  the  keyhole,  so  to  speak. 

The  scheme  it  must  be  admitted  is  ingenious.  Like- 
wise it  must  be  declared  to  be  cheap,  petty,  contempt- 
ible beyond  precedent.  It  is  nothing  better,  in  fact, 
than  the  application  of  secret  inquisitorial  methods 
where  confidence  is  invited  under  the  pretense  of 
anonymity.  It  is  precisely  such  an  expedient  as  might 
be  expected  from  one  who  like  W.  J.  Burns,  Mr. 
Spreckels's  friend  and  assistant,  prefers  devious  to  open 
ways  of  doing  things.  The  responsibility  for  this 
shabby  trick  is  definite  beyond  a  question.  The  office 
to  which  the  ballots  are  to  be  addressed  is  in  the  Lick- 
Building,  owned  by  Spreckels,  Phelan,  and  others,  and 
is  known  as  the  headquarters  of  the  League,  likewise 
of  the  Francis  J.  Heney  Club.  The  person  in  charge 
of  the  clerical  work  is  said  to  be  the  private  secretary 
of  Mr.  Spreckels.  This  is  the  positive  statement  of  the 
daily  papers  which  assume  to  have  investigated  the 
matter.  The  presumption  by  the  journalistic  critics  of 
the  graft  prosecution  is  that  Spreckels  ct  al.  have 
planned  under  this  system  of  bogus  secrecy  to  get  a 
line  on  the  sentiments  of  multitudes  of  citizens  for  use 
in  connection  with  the  selection  of  future  jurors  in  the 
graft  cases. 

The  committee  by  whom  nominally  these  circulars 
were  sent  out  is  made  up  of  Isidore  Jacobs,  Edgar  A. 
Mathews,  General  Backus,  Milton  T.  U'Ren.  and  John 
W.  Sweeney.  Mr.  Jacobs's  explanation  is  most  naive. 
They  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing.' he  said,  to  be 
able  to  identify  the  senders  of  the  Jtll  mem- 

bers of  the  committee  appear^to  know  :    at  all 

about    the    matter.     As   is   not'uno  i  ,'ork 
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sons  nominally  responsible  for  it  as  by  those  who  are 
actually  operating  the  League,  although  they  do  not 
present  themselves  as  its  officers.  This  accounts  for 
tl-e  fact  that  the  private  secretary  of  Rudolph  Spreckels 
appears  in  the  published  reports  as  an  active  agent  in 
the  work  of  sending  out  and  receiving  ballots. 

Neither  in  times  near  nor  remote  do  we  recall  a  trick 
at  once  so  dishonest  and  cheap  in  the  political  sphere, 
where  cheapness  and  dishonesty  are  by  no  means 
unknown.  Probably  those  who  have  done  this  thing 
have  no  sense  of  its  enormity.  Apparently  their  idea  is 
that  any  kind  of  a  trick  is  legitimate  when  it  comes  to 
politics.  The  incident  has  this  value  in  that  it  shows 
how  shallow  in  morality  and  how  deficient  in  decency  is 
that  movement  which  in  the  name  of  pure  politics  has 
been  organized  by  Rudolph  Spreckels  and  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  interest  of  James  D.  Phelai:  for  mayor,  and 
Francis  J.  Heney  for  prosecuting  attorney. 

The  men  who  have  done  this  thing  are  the  men 
who  are  asking  the  people  of  San  Francisco  to  entrust 
them  with  the  management  of  public  affairs.  Unwit- 
tingly thev  have  given  the  public  their  mental  and 
moral  measure.  And  in  doing  this,  we  suspect,  they 
have  not  vastly  increased  their  chances  of  favor  in  the 
coming  election.  We  have  suffered  some  degeneracies 
in  our  political  and  legal  operations,  but  not  yet  are  we 
readv  for  a  system  founded  in  the  spirit  of  keyhole 
observation  and  eavesdropping.  We  will  not  put  the 
Peeping  Toms  of  our  local  politics  into  public  office. 


Reaping  Where  We  Have  Sown. 

We  read  in  the  Voice  of  tlu  Unemployed,  a  sheet 
hawked  widely  about  the  streets  by  sturdy  beggars,  the 
most  dismal  statements  and  predictions  respecting  the 
conditions  and  prospects  of  San  Francisco  For 
example :  "The  panic  is  increasing  in  intensity"— "The 
cost  of  living  is  increasing,  wages  are  being  reduced" 
"Thousands  of  skilled  mechanics  and  common  labor- 
ers are  vainly  seeking  work  at  almost  any  price."  But 
this  is  not  all:  "Industrial  conditions  are  extremely 
bad"— "In  Oakland  Creek  fleets  of  idle  craft  are  rot- 
ting in  their  moorings" — "Along  the  water-front  idle 
sailors  and  longshoremen  are  waiting  for  work."  But 
there  is  still  more  and  worse:  "Small  storekeepers 
are  getting  a  foretaste  of  hell.  Where  any  business  is 
doing  the  landlord  takes  the  cream."  There  is  much 
more  to  the  same  effect  in  the  article  from  which  we 
have  quoted,  with  a  citation,  by  way  of  proof,  of  the 
circumstance  that  certain  San  Francisco  capitalists 
have  lately  invested  large  sums  away  from  home.  This, 
according  to  the  Voice  of  the  Unemployed,  is  a  clincher, 
for  it  goes  on  to  say:  "Show  a  capitalist  where  he 
can  make  a  profit  and  he  will  put  up  his  money.  If 
money  is  not  forthcoming  it  is  because  there  is  no  profit 
in  sight." 

From  this  dismal  outburst  the  Voice  of  the  Unem- 
ployed proceeds  to  exploit  the  conditions  in  San  Fran- 
cisco as  they  affect  the  workingman.  San  Francisco, 
while  declared  to  be  "the  best  field  in  the  whole  Union 
"for  the  working  class,"  is,  according  to  this  critic, 
"on  the  verge  of  a  crisis."  There  is  much  more  of  the 
same  sort,  founded,  we  doubt  not,  in  conditions  which 
press  painfully  upon  those  who  live  by.  the  day"s  work, 
spending  all  they  earn,  storing  up  nothing  against  a 
day  of  need. 

Regarded  from  a  critical  standpoint,  much  of  this 
is  of  course  exaggeration.  But  something  of  it  unques- 
tionably is  true.  And  let  us  remind  the  J'oicc  of  tlie 
Unemployed  and  those  for  whom  it  speaks  that  the 
Argonaut  this  four  or  five  years  or  more  of  good  times 
has  persistently  urged  a  policy  of  prudence  and 
restraint.  If  labor  in  San  Francisco  finds  not  enough 
to  do  whose  fault  is  it?  Who  has  spent  in  union  dues 
and  strike  assessments  and  in  contributions  in  support 
of  walking  delegates  during  the  past  five  years  sums  of 
money  great  enough  in  the  aggregate  to  support  the 
whole  working  population  of  San  Francisco  for  half  a 
year?  What  sums  have  been  wasted  in  foolish  and 
ruinous  strikes,  and  who  has  been  at  fault?  If  rents 
are  high  are  not  those  whose  arrogant  demands 
and  whose  surly  and  ineffective  service  have  made 
building  unreasonably  costly  here — are  these  not  to 
blame?  Who  has  been  at  fault  when  promoters  of 
manufactures  having  come  here  to  establish  themselves 
have  gone  away  in  disgust  because  the  element  of  labor 
has  been  so  exacting  and  intractable  that  investment 
of  capital  in  thin  »s  calling  for  cooperation  of  hands  has 
beer,  held  !riS2t  by  prudent  and  conservative  men?  If 
ship;  :.  rotting  in  Oakland  Creek,  is  it  not 

;t  to  the  fact  that  the  policy  of  labor 
:  stifle  energy  and  destroy  commerce? 


If  thousands  are  seeking  employment  and  finding  it 
not.  is  there  no  explanation  in  the  fact  that  capital 
is  afraid  to  venture  because  of  conditions  political 
and  social  which  have  been  created  in  the  name  of 
labor? 

But  not  all  the  blame  for  what  is  bad  in  our  situation 
is  fairly  due  to  the  policies  and  blunders  of  labor,  for 
there  have  been  other  factors  in  the  situation.  The 
graft  movement,  since  the  development  of  its  character 
as  a  revengeful  vendetta,  seeking  not  public  but  pri- 
vate aims,  has  been  a  prolific  source  of  mischief.  \\  ho 
does  not  know-  of  men,  local  as  well  as  foreign,  who 
have  lost  faith  in  San  Francisco,  not  on  the  score  of 
natural  conditions,  but  because  of  the  contempt  in 
which  law  is  held  here  and  of  the  looseness  with  which 
justice  is  administered?  Who  has  not  heard  of 
instance  after  instance  where  large  sums  of  money  have 
been  withdrawn  and  invested  elsewhere  under  the 
notion  that  property  is  not  as  secure  here  in  its  rights  as 
in  some  other  places?  Incidents  like  the  Calhoun 
trial,  with  much  that  came  before  it,  have  tended  to 
destrov  the  faith  even  of  our  own  people  in  the  sta- 
bilitv  of  our  institutions  and  in  the  security  which  they 
afford  to  invested  funds.  It  is  not  uncommonly  heard 
that  a  time  has  come  when  men  of  property  should 
have  a  care  that  their  whole  resource  is  not  left  sub- 
ject to  the  whim  of  a  community  which  permits  such 
goings  on  as  we  have  witnessed  these  two  years  and 
more  in  defiance  of  the  plainest  principles  of  equity 
and  security. 

Men  and  brethren — unemployed  and  others — we  are 
reaping  where  we  have  sown.  If  San  Francisco  had 
had  the  intelligence,  the  moral  courage,  the  cooperative 
spirit,  to  do  what  it  ought  to  have  done,  there  would 
todav  be  no  hard  times.  There  would  be  no  unem- 
ployed, there  would  be  no  idle  ships,  there  would  be 
no  onerous  exactions  in  the  form  of  rent,  there  would 
be  no  husky  idlers  begging  nickels  on  the  street  corners 
under  a  pretense  of  returning  something  to  the  buyer 
in  the  shape  of  the  Voice  of  the  Unemployed  and  other 
like  fakes. 

We  repeat  that  we  are  reaping  where  we  have  sown. 
And  if  we  want  a  better  crop  in  the  future  we  must 
prepare  the  ground  for  it  by  casting  out  our  devils  of 
hatred  and  corruption,  by  bidding  organized  labor  cease 
its  aggressions,  by  giving  fair  assurance  to  capital,  by 
insisting  upon  equity  in  the  courts,  by  less  selfishness 
and  more  cooperation  all  around.  All  this  is  easy  to 
sav:  and  it  would  be  --asy  enough  in  the  doing  if  the 
spirit  of  the  community  were  what  it  ought  to  be. 


Questions  Answered. 
The  so-called  Good  Government  League  of  San  Fran- 
cisco has.  it  appears,  been  quizzing  the  newspapers  of 
the  country  by  a  series  of  circular  letters.  The 
Indianapolis  Star,  as  we  learn  by  its  issue  of  June  24. 
has  been  asked  by  the  League : 

1.  Does  the  prosecution  of  wealthy  persons  charged  with 
civic  crimes  injure  husiness :  or  does  it  improve  the  financial 
standing   of  a   city   in    the   eyes   of   outside   investors?     Why? 

2.  Would  San  Francisco  profit  financially  by  abandoning 
the  present  prosecution  :  or  would  it  be  to  the  permanent 
material  advantage  of  the  city  to  prosecute  to  a  final  deter- 
mination the  indicted  "higher  ups."  so-called?     Why? 

The  dishonesty  manifest  in  the  form  of  these  ques- 
tions and  in  their  assumptions  has  not,  it  appears, 
shaken  the  editor  of  the  Star  from  a  very  firm  grasp 
of  the  situation  in  San  Francisco.  His  remarks  in 
reply  are  worth  repeating,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Good  Government  League,  which  conducted  the  inquiry, 
has  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  give  them  to  the 
public.     Says  the  Star: 

In  the  first  place,  no  sensible  man  need  be  told  that  punish- 
ment of  bribery*  and  corruption  helps  honest  business  instead 
of  hurting  it ;  and  those  who  have  followed  the  history  of 
San  Francisco  since  the  earthquake  know  perfectly  well  that 
the  defense  the  Heney  prosecutions  really  need  is  not  against 
charges  of  injury  to  business,  but  charges  of  unworthy  ambi- 
tions and  purposes  in  the  ranks  of  the  prosecution's  supporters 
and  also  of  inefficient  and  objectionable  methods  in  the 
prosecution  itself.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  politics  in 
these  prosecutions — some  of  it  represented  by  -'  .  nbitions  or 
resentments  of  rich  men  and  me  f  it  represents  -  ly  engage- 
ments entered  into  with  labor  leaders.  In  additior  and  most 
unfortunate    of    all.    Mr.    He  i  r    clamor 

and   terrorism    for    the    achie    :  :       mvictions    "ind    sen- 

tences,   instead   of   relying   uj  .ure   that 

would  stand  the  test  of  dis  -  ,..e  and  incisive  judicial 
review. 

Wisely  and  sanely  conducted,  we  know  of  no  result  more 
conducive  to   San   Francisco's   :  fare   than  the  con- 

viction and  punishment  of  all  the  malefactors,  high  and  low. 
who  have  been  preying  upon  its  usiness  and  illegiti- 

mate vices  to  its  moral  disgrace  and  commercial  discredit. 
If  there  are  any  who  think  that  any  e  :f  municipal 

greatness    can    be   laid   in   impunity    for    ty  k    and 


immunity  for  arch-scoundrels  of  the  Ruef  type,  their  mental 
and  moral  obliquity  is  such  that  we  can  not  conceive  a  good 
government  league  as  regarding  them  at  all  seriously.  It  is 
much  easier  for  us  to  believe  that  this  campaign  for  procure- 
ment of  press  notices  in  laudation  of  the  graft  prosecutions 
has  some  connection,  near  or  remote,  with  Mr.  Heney's 
announcement  that  he  will  stand  for  reelection  as  district 
attorney.  ^ 

A  New  Issue  in  the  Calhoun  Case. 

Procedure  in  the  Calhoun  case  following  the  fiasco 
of  two  weeks  ago  and  looking  to  a  possible  future  trial 
has  taken  a  turn  which  diverts  interest  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Washington,  tending  incidentally  to  revive 
certain  unpleasant  suggestions  which  were  current 
two  years  or  more  ago.  Calhoun  declares  his  willing- 
ness to  be  tried  by  an  unbiased  court  and  a  competent 
prosecutor.  But  he  objects  to  Judge  Lawlor  on  the 
score  of  prejudice,  and  to  Mr.  Heney  on  the  ground 
that  he  is  not  legally  competent,  that  he  was  not  legally 
competent  at  the  time  the  indictments  were  returned. 

It  is  in  this  last  connection  that  charges  are  made 
which  lead  to  Washington — indeed,  to  the  executive 
department,  during  the  period  of  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration. The  contention  of  Calhoun's  attorneys  is  that 
Heney,  at  the  time  he  secured  the  indictments  against 
Calhoun  in  San  Francisco  in  the  official  capacity  of 
assistant  prosecuting  attorney,  was  holding  a  lucrative 
office  under  the  general  government  and  had  been  hold- 
ing it  for  many  months,  and  that  therefore  he  was  not 
legally  competent  to  hold  another  office  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. For  this  reason,  it  is  argued,  the  Calhoun  indict- 
ments are  in  the  eye  of  the  law  irregular  and  void. 
Upon  the  basis  of  this  theory  Calhoun's  lawyers  object 
to  going  forward  under  these  indictments. 

This  theory  is  supported  by  certain  mighty  interesting 
presentments.  It  is  shown  by  the  records  of  the 
L'nited  States  Attorney-Generals  office,  copies  of  which 
have  been  filed  in  Judge  Lawlor's  court,  that  at  the  time 
the  graft  prosecution  was  instituted  here  Heney  had 
been  paid  for  his  services  under  the  Attorney-General 
in  the  land  fraud  cases  approximately  the  sum  of 
$29,000.  Later,  or  about  the  time  of  his  earliest 
activities  in  San  Francisco,  he  was  appointed  a 
"Special  Assistant  to  the  Attorney-General"  with 
the  statement  that  his  compensation  under  this  appoint- 
ment would  "be  determined  by  the  Attorney-General 
upon  the  completion  of  his  services."  A  letter  from 
Heney,  written  at  Portland  in  July.  1906.  shows  that 
he  had  been  promised  under  this  last  appointment 
a  total  sum  of  not  less  than  $20,00  I.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  payments  doubled  the  promise,  for  there  was 
paid  under  the  appointment  of  June.  1906.  and  pre- 
sumably for  service  rendered  since  that  time,  various 
sums  aggregating  $40,000.  On  January  7,  1908,  Heney 
is  shown  to  have  resigned  as  Assistant  to  the  Attorney- 
General.  On  March  2  of  the  same  year  he  receipted 
in  full  for  services  as  Assistant  to  the  Attorney-General 
in  certain  special  cases  on  the  payment  of  the  sum  of 
$8000.  Curiously  enough,  the  usual  voucher  is  not  in 
this  case  sworn  to  by  Heney.  Again  on  July  6,  1908, 
Henev  receipts  for  sen-ices  in  the  self-same  cases  for 
which  his  previous  March  receipt  had  been  given  in  full 
on  payment  of  the  sum  of  $10,000.  Again  the  voucher 
usual  in  such  cases  is  not  sworn  to  by  Heney.  Still 
again,  on  January  21,  1909.  Heney  receipts  for  services 
as  an  Assistant  to  the  Attorney-General  in  an  Oregon 
case  which  has  never  gotten  beyond  the  indictment 
stage — and  that  about  four  years  ago — on  payment  of 
the  sum  of  $5000.  In  this  instance  the  voucher  is 
sworn  to  by  Heney. 

From  this  record,  jumbled  and  confused  though  it  is. 
it  would  appear  that  Mr.  Heney,  although  he  resigned 
from  the  Assistant  Attorney-Generalship  in  January. 
1908.  and  although  practically  nothing  has  been  done 
in  Oregon  during  all  this  time,  has  every  few  months 
received  large  sums  through  the  Attorney-General  at 
Washington.  Although,  according  to  the  record,  be 
had  ceased  to  be  in  the  service  of  the  government  in 
connection  with  the  land  cases,  he  still  has  received 
pavment  in  large  sums  from  time  to  time  on  account 
of  these  cases. 

In  presenting  this  record  Calhoun's  lawyers  make  no 
secret  of  their  theory  in  the  matter.  They  hold  that 
while  Heney  was  nominally  paid  for  services  in  Oregon, 
he  was  actually  paid  for  the  work  done  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  charge  or  at  least  the  implication  is  that 
the  Washington  administration  directly  supported,  and 
under  a  subterfuge,  paid  Heney  for  his  work  here. 

The  theory  that  a  national  administration  so  lent 
itself  and  so  applied  government  funds  is  not  a  pleas- 
ant one,  but  it  is  not  without  support  in  suggestive 
circumstances.     Mr.  Roosevelt  was  an  active  and  open 
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supporter  of  Heney  during  the  two  years  prior  to 
his  leaving  the  presidency.  He  received  Heney  at 
the  White  House,  spoke  frequently  and  approvingly 
of  his  operations,  openly  complimented  and  rewarded 
certain  persons  who  sustained  him,  and  at  a  critical 
time  wrote  a  letter  to  Rudolph  Spreckels  designed 
plainly  to  put  the  influences  of  the  presidential  office 
hack  of  the  graft  movement.  On  top  of  all  this,  Mr. 
Heney  has  received  from  the  government  for  more 
or  less  mythical  services  in  the  Oregon  cases  large 
sums  of  money.  The  record  is  a  complicated  one,  but 
it  shows  payment  after  payment  aggregating  upwards 
of  $40,000  on  the  score  of  "services  in  Oregon,"  when 
as  a  matter  of  fact  Mr.  Heney's  time  and  energies  were 
being  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  graft  prosecution  in 
California. 

These  allegations  create  a  situation  which  ought  to 
be  cleared  up.  It  is  a  situation  where  all  doubts  should 
be  removed,  for  nothing  less  than  the  integrity  of 
a  national  administration  is  placed  in  question.  There 
ought  to  be  no  implications  that  Mr.  Heney  received 
money  improperly  if  he  did  not  so  receive  it.  There 
ought  to  be  no  implications  that  the  Attorney-General 
paid  money  improperly  to  Mr.  Heney  if  he  did  not  so 
pay  it.  There  ought  to  be  no  implication  reflecting  in 
any  way  upon  the  late  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  statements  presented  in  Judge  Lawlor's  court  by 
Calhoun's  attorneys  call  for  explanation  at  the  hands 
of  the  Attorney-General's  office.  If  the  present  Attor- 
ney-General can  not  clear  up  the  mystery  then  it 
behooves  the  late  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Bonaparte,  to 
make  whatever  explanations  may  shed  light  upon  a  very 
extraordinary  state  of  facts. 


Laws  and  Judges. 
Judge  Lawlor  in  discharging  the  jury  in  the  Calhoun 
case  took  occasion  to  declare  that  "there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  laws     .      .      .     where  it  takes  three 
months  to  impanel  a  jury."     As  usual,  Judge  Lawlor  is 
mistaken.     There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  our  laws, 
for  under  practically  the  same  laws  in  other  countries, 
notably  in  England,  juries  in  the  most  seriously  contro- 
verted cases  are  impaneled  promptly.     The  trouble  is 
not  with  our  laws,  but  with  those  who  administer  them 
— with  the  judges  on  the  bench,  to  be  entirely  plain 
about  it.     Where  judges  are  selected  from  the  higher 
ranks  of  the  legal  profession,  where  they  are  paid  fairly 
and  where  their  tenure  is  secure,  there  is  rarely  any 
trouble  about  the  laws.     But  where  two  judges  out  of 
three,  regarded  personally  or  professionally,  are  men  of 
cheap    character,    without    adequate    preparation    for 
judicial  work,  with  no  foundation  in  broad  experience, 
and  with  no  independence  of  mind,  there  is  certain  to 
be  reenacted  the  same  species  of  farce  we  have  wit- 
nessed in  the  Calhoun  trial.     Where  a  judge  comes  to 
the  bench  for  the  petty  salary  which  the  place  affords, 
consciously   unsuited   to   his   duties,   and   where   he   is 
required  to  play  politics  from  one  year's  end  to  another 
— to    placate    and    cajole    by   turns    every    element    in 
the  community,  from  the  Native  Sons  to  the  G.  A.  R. 
and  the   saloon   interest,   not  to   mention   the  Masons, 
we   are   certain   of  just   such   discreditable   spectacles. 
Now    and    again,    indeed,    there   does    appear    on   our 
superior   bench    a    man    of    real    force    and    independ- 
ence, one  who  does  not  coddle  and  kowtow  to  voting 
elements.     But   in   many   cases   we   have   creatures   of 
the   Lawlor  type,   afraid   to   enforce   the   laws,   afraid 
to    maintain    the    dignity   of   their   courts,   afraid   by 
promptitude  and  courage  to  incur  the  enmity  of  some 
group  of  voters,  large  or  small.     A  judge  of  character, 
capacity,      courage,      and     self-respect,      would     have 
impaneled  the  Calhoun  jury  in  one-tenth  part  of  the 
time   actually   consumed   and   he   would   have   put   the 
whole  procedure  through  in  relatively  brief  time.    The 
so-called  difficulties  of  impaneling  a  jury,  the  twistings 
and  windings  of  the  procedure,  the  shameless  bickerings 
of  the  lawyers — all  these  could  have  been  avoided  by  a 
self-respecting  courage  and  thoroughness  on  the  part 
of  the  court.     Furthermore,  we  believe  that  if  Judge 
Lawlor   had    enforced    a   proper   procedure    he    would 
have  won  the  respect  of  all  the  elements  in  the  com- 
munity.   There  is  something  in  courage  which  inevitably 
commands  respect,  just  as  there  is  something  in  shrink- 
ing cowardice  which  enforces  contempt. 


election,  but  of  this  third  more  than  a  majority — almost 
the  required  two-thirds  in  fact— was  favorable  to  a 
proposition  which  had  no  merit  regarded  from  any 
standpoint.  Even  the  socialistic  innovator  ought  to 
have  fought  shy  of  a  scheme  whose  certain  results 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  principle  of  municipal 
ownership,  since  the  Geary  line,  beginning  nowhere  and 
ending  nowhere,  and  being  incapable  of  systematic 
enlargement,  must  surely  have  resulted  in  practical  fail- 
ure. Analysis  of  the  vote  shows  that  in  those  districts 
representative  of  property  and  responsibility  the  vote, 
light  though  it  was  at  the  point  of  numbers,  was  adverse 
to  the  proposition ;  while  in  those  districts  crowded  with 
propertyless  and  therefore  financially  irresponsible 
classes,  the  vote  for  the  bonds  was  heavy.  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  case  where  those  having  nothing  were 
more  than  willing  to  pledge  those  who  have  something 
in  a  definite  and  heavy  obligation.  This  tendency,  as 
Mr.  Lecky  not  long  ago  pointed  out,  is  likely  to  increase 
with  the  development  of  socialistic  ideas.  Probably,  if 
the  matter  were  reconsidered,  the  Geary-Street  proposi- 
tion would  be  accepted — most  surely  it  would  be  unless 
the  conservative  voters  of  the  city  should  stir  them- 
selves. . 

The  State  Supreme  Court  has  sustained  the  direct 
primary  law  enacted  by  the  last  legislature.  While 
the  opinion  of  the  court  establishes  the  validity  of  the 
law  it  by  no  means  justifies  it  as  a  political  expedient. 
This  point  is  to  be  determined  by  experience,  although 
some  of  us  who  have  observed  the  workings  of  similar 
laws  elsewhere  well  know  what  the  judgment  will  be. 
The  direct  primary  law  involves  nothing  less  in  the 
final  analysis  than  subversion  of  the  representative  sys- 
tem upon  which  our  government  was  founded  with 
substitution  of  the  democratic  idea  in  an  ill-considered 
and  half-baked  form.  Upon  the  basis  of  a  popular 
clamor  promoted  by  the  selfish  interest  of  a  few  and  in 
the  ignorance  of  the  many  we  have  abdicated  the 
fundamental  theory  under  which  our  government  is 
operated.  The  change,  if  it  were  to  be  all  that  this 
logically  implies,  would  be  tremendous — even  revolu- 
tionary. But  it  will  not  in  fact  be  so  great  as  in 
theory,  since  we  are  precisely  the  same  people  that  we 
were  with  the  same  fundamental  ideas,  the  same 
fixed  purposes.  In  spite  of  this  fool  law  we  have  as 
a  people  no  thought  of  radically  modifying  our  scheme 
of  government;  and  indeed  we  will  not  do  it,  because 
ways  will  be  found  for  holding  to  the  familiar  practices 
of  the  representative  system.  Probably  there  will  be 
a  few  seasons  of  political  confusion,  with  some  degen- 
eracy in  the  practices  of  politics  and  many  stupid  anom- 
alies in  the  matter  of  selections  for  office.  But  in  the 
end,  under  one  name  or  another,  we  shall  stick  to  the 
old-fashioned,  well-tried  system  of  representative  as 
distinct  from  democratic  government.  In  those  States 
where  the  direct  primary  scheme  has  been  in  opera- 
tion long  enough  to  exhibit  its  true  character,  notably 
in  Oregon,  ways  are  being  sought  to  proceed  in 
principle  at  least  upon  the  old  standards  and  after  the 
old  fashions.  So  it  will  be  with  us.  Of  course  we 
shall  pay  heavily  for  a  mistake  into  which  we  have 
fallen  under  the  initiative  of  certain  scheming  news- 
paper publishers  who  have  promoted  the  direct  primary 
as  a  means  of  increasing  their  revenues  from  political 
advertising.  As  a  community  we  are  rich  and  will 
not  be  rendered  bankrupt  by  this  folly,  though  the  bur- 
den of  it  will  in  many  ways  press  heavily. 


of  that  coordinated  spirit  which  has  made  so  greatly 
for  its  strength  and  usefulness  in  the  past.  It  is  becom- 
ing ossified  in  independent  departments;  and  this 
process  has  gone  on  to  a  degree  which  has  to  an  extent 
limited  the  directing  and  unifying  authority  of  the 
president.  If  this  be  true,  as  we  are  told,  then  there  is 
a  great  work  to  be  done,  a  work  calling  for  a  mighty 
man.  with  a  mighty  purpose,  with  mighty  energies, 
and  with  infinite  tact.  If  Professor  Gayley  shall  be 
selected  for  this  task— if  this  captainship  in  the  sphere 
of  higher  education  is  to  come  to  him — we  shall  regret 
his  going,  bu't  nevertheless  will  most  cordially  bid  him 
God  speed.  If  Professor  Gayley  seeks  a  strenuous  life 
he  will  surely  find  it  at  Ann  Arbor.  If  he  is  content 
with  a  less  conspicuous  career,  with  assurance  of  uni- 
versal friendship,  with  the  recognition  of  important 
service  well  done,  perhaps  he  will  be  happier  at  home. 
Selfishly  let  us  hope  that  he  will  remain  in  California. 


Editorial  Notes. 
Last  week's  bond  election  with  respect  to  the  Geary- 
Street  railway  project  exemplifies  the  value  of  the 
rule  which  requires  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  all 
votes  cast  to  legalize  a  municipal  debt.  Only  about 
one-third    of    the    registered    vote    was    cast    in    this 


Current  speculation  which  connects  the  name  of  Pro- 
fessor Gayley  of  Berkeley  with  the  presidency  of  Ann 
Arbor  is  interesting.  California  would  hate  to  lose 
Professor  Gayley,  for  his  life  here  is  distinctly  an  ele- 
ment in  the  higher  culture  of  the  countrv — in  our 
civilization,  so  to  speak.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  out 
of  reason,  out  of  propriety  and  good  feeling,  to  wish 
him  to  remain  here  if  a  promotion  like  that  at  Ann 
Arbor  should  come  his  way.  Professor  Gayley  is  a 
great  teacher,  but  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  he  would 
be  great  as  a  college  president;  for  be  it  remembered 
that  the  function  of  a  teacher  is  one  thing  and  that  of 
an  administrator  quite  another.  In  a  certain  sense  the 
administrator  ranks  higher  than  the  teacher,  but  in  the 
larger  and  truer  sense  the  teacher  may  be  the  greater 
man  and  do  the  more  important  work  in  the  world. 
The  situation  at  Ann  Arbor  is  a  peculiar  one.  It  is  a 
great  school  in  its  resources  and  in  its  vogue.  Multi- 
tudes flock  to  it  and  have  been  doing  so  for  a  genera- 
tion. Among  other  acquisitions  it  is  gaining  a  mighty 
tradition  not  only  in  the  world  of  scholarship,  but  in  a 
popular  sense.  At  the  same  time  it  is  losing  something 
— at  least  this  is  the  testimony  of  those  best  informed 


In  connection  with  President  Taft's  proposed  tax  of 
2  per  cent  upon  the  net  earnings  of  corporations,  the 
point  is  raised  that  the  enforcement  of  this  tax  by  the 
general  government  would  involve  radical  invasion  on 
the  part  of  the  general  government  of  the  rights  and 
powers  of  the  States.  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  decreed  that  the  power  conferred  by  a  fran- 
chise emanates  from  and  is  a  portion  of  the  power  that 
confers  it  and  that  for  any  other  authority  to  tax  a 
franchise  so  granted  is  not  only  derogatory  to  the  dig- 
nity, but  subversive  of  the  powers  of  government  and 
repugnant  to  its  paramount  sovereignty.  Now  if  it  be 
admitted  that  the  tax  is  an  entirely  legitimate  le— 
and  even  this  proposition  is  open  to  argument, 
the  tax  proposed  is  upon  one  class  as  distinct  frorr 
classes  of  property— there  remains  to  be  consid 
luestion  of  the  authority  of  the  government.  This, 
indeed,  might  be  obviated,  as  has  often  been  su.s 
by  the  nationalization  of  all  incorporations.  Bui  this 
could  not  be  done  off  hand  without  hard  si 
injustice.  Indeed,  there  are  reasons  to  fear  that  the 
President's  proposal  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  con- 
sidered in  its  principles  and  implications.  A  remedy  so 
far-reaching,  so  radical  at  the  point  of  innovation,  and 
so  susceptible  to  abuse,  ought  to  be  shaken  well  before 
taking.  

Miss  Elsie  Sigel,  grand-daughter  of  a  noted  general 
of  the  Civil  War,  is  dead  at  New  York — foully  mur- 
dered by  a  Chinese  with  whom  originally  as  a  mis- 
sionary teacher  and  more  recently  in  a  more  ques- 
tionable relationship  she  has  for  a  long  time  been 
associated.  The  young  woman,  who  was  of  good 
education  and  breeding,  had  with  the  apparent  ap- 
proval of  her  mother,  likewise  a  woman  of  education 
and  breeding,  received  the  Chinaman  in  question  and 
others  of  his  race  at  her  home  as  social  intimates.  The 
two  women  seem  to  have  fallen  under  a  spell  not  unlike 
that  witnessed  in  San  Francisco  recently  in  the  case 
of  the  daughter  and  the  wife  of  Archdeacon  Emery  of 
the  Episcopal  church.  It  is  easy  enough  to  blame  the 
daughter  for  her  folly;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  a 
mother  so  lacking  in  the  commonest  instincts  of  decency 
and  morality  as  to  consent  and  even  encourage  such 
goings  on?  What  has  happened  in  the  Sigel  case,  or 
something  equally  bad,  has  been  repeated  over  and  over 
in  every  country.  But  since  there  is  no  law  here  or 
elsewhere  against  women  making  fools  of  themselves — 
men.  too,  for  that  matter — we  may  expect  to  hear  the 
revolting  story  told  over  and  over  again. 


A  Sacramento  paper  which  has  an  easy  habit  of 
over-exhilaration,  writes  at  a  great  length  of  the  "Sov- 
ereignty of  the  Saloon."  But  it  wholly  misses  the 
point.  The  saloon  holds  no  sovereignty  over  him  who 
never  enters  it.  To  talk  vehemently  or  to  write  glow- 
ingly in  denunciation  of  the  saloon  is  not  half  so 
effective  as  to  keep  away  from  the  saloon.  The  anti- 
saloon  spieler  is  a  far  less  useful  agent  in  the  cause 
of  temperance  than  the  man  who  regulates  his  own  con- 
duct on  correct  lines  and  leaves  drink  and  drinking 
holes  severely  alone.        

New  York  penalized  the  race-track  a  year  ago.  Cali- 
fornia and  Washington  followed  this  example  last 
winter.  Louisiana  has  done  the  same  thing,  and  now 
Florida  falls  into  line.  All  this  has  been  achieved  not 
through  the  agency  of  a  general  organization,  but  upon 
the  moral  merits  of  the  matter.  The  degeneracies  of 
the  race-track,  the  evil  uses  to  which  a  thin?  not  bad 
in  itself  had  fallen — this  had  impressed  i  n  the 

countrv.     The  result  shows  how  trenic: 
a  moral  idea  when  there  is  involved  wi. 
ture  of  sinister  or  selfish  purpose. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


July  3,  1909. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


The  Portland  Oregonian,  which  has  otaerwdjg 
„f  flic  so-called  sraft  movement  from  lain} 
cTs^fange  a"d  which  knows  something  through  imme, 
d  a  e  ob  Ovation  of  the  methods  of  Messrs.  Heney  and 
Buns  thinks  there  is  no  occasion  for  surprise  flat. 
jury   has   "refused  to   convict   Patrick   Calhoun.       we 

Tt'l'as  certain  that  if  it  did  not  disagree   it  would  acquit ; 

fession,  and  send  him  to  the  penitentiary. 

This  the  Oregonian  regards  as  "almost  an  acquittal," 
but—  the  pounds  on  which  the  jury 

In  X.  Bu,  the  calamity  was  so  great  that  money  for 
Lpell.  underground  conduits  could  not  readily  be  had 
and  the  construction,  moreover,  would  have  taken  much  time. 
Ind  Ca.houn  had  enemies,  on  all  sides,  ^^representing 
great  wealth,  had  long  been  trying  to  hamper,  embarrass,  and 
beat  him  out.  These  same  rivals  have  since  put  up  very 
laree  sums  of  money  to  prosecute  him. 

The  corrupt  supervisors  saw  their  chance  ,0  extort  money 
from  Calhoun.  They  were  a  gang  of  worthless  wretches^ «*o 
had  been  elected,  together  with  the  mayor,  by  an  irresponsible 
labor-union  movement;  and  the  street-car  company,  moreover 
was  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the  unions.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  money  drawn  from  the  mint  was  used  to 
satisfy  the  rapacity  of  the  robbers,  to  purchase  peace  for  the 
street-car  company  and  the  right  to  do  business.  But  after 
an  exhaustive  trial,  the  jury  has  refused  to  bring  in  a  verdict 
of  guilty.  A  week  ago  the  Oregonian  anticipated  this  result, 
giving  these   reasons,  substantially,   to-wit : 

First  if  the  people  prefer  to  elect  and  do  elect  corrupt  ras- 
cals to  important  official  positions,  and  a  man  can  save  his 
property  and  do  business  only  by  buying  them,  there  is  a 
feeling  that  he  is  in  some  degree  excusable  for  doing  it. 

Second  when  such  scoundrels  obtain  immunity  by  con- 
fession of  their  own  crime,  on  condition  that  they  will  bear 
testimony  against  the  man  they  virtually  forced  to  pay  them 
money-bringing  about  his  conviction  that  they  may  them- 
selves go  free— the  instinct  of  human  nature  may  be  expected 
to  make  itself  manifest  in  some  of  the  members  of  the  jury. 
Third  since  it  is  the  rivals  of  the  Calhoun  company  who 
have  supported  the  prosecution  from  the  first,  and  who,  by 
their  own  admission,  have  put  up  enormous  sums  of  money 
to  push  it,  there  was  certain  to  be  hesitation  among  members 
of  the  jury  to  bring  in  a  verdict  against  the  defendant. 

Of  course  it  can  not  be  pretended  that  the  offense  of  which 
Calhoun  was  accused  is  permissible  in  law— even  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, nor  abstractly  in  morals.  And  yet  any  jury  was 
sure  to  feel  that  a  verdict  of  guilty  would,  in  the  circum- 
stances be  a  violation  of  a  true  sense  and  principle  of  pro- 
portional justice.  There  is  no  probability  that  Calhoun  will 
be  tried  again;  but  the  prosecution,  nevertheless,  has  rendered 
a  public  service.  It  has  put  a  stop-  to  this  species  of  corrup- 
tion for  a  long  time,  for  it  is  a  lesson  for  the  whole  country 


men  insist  upon  a  ten  minutes'  start  over  their  German  com- 
"Hto'rs-wtat    would    be    said?     There    would    be    shouts    of 

5h.TS   ttEttZTtSZ   £?  r|oy 


Recommending  legislation  looking  to  the  placing  of  a  2 
per  cent  tax  on  the  net  income  of  corporations,  and  also  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  providing  for 
the  imposition  of  an  income  tax  without  an  apportionment 
among  the  several  States,  President  Taft  on  June  16  sent  to 
Congress  a  message  embodying  his  views  on  the  subject.  This 
action  followed  a  consultation  of  more  than  two  hours  by  the 
President  with  the  six  lawyers  of  his  Cabinet: 

In  his  message,  the  President  speaks  of  the  apparent 
inability  of  Congress  to  agree  to  an  inheritance  tax  and  as 
regards  an  income  tax  he  refers  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  Pollock  vs.  the  Farmers  Loan  and  trust 
Company,  in  which  the  court  held  the  tax  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional unless  apportioned  according  to  population.  It  is, 
says  the  President,  "undoubtedly  a  power  which  the  govern- 
ment ought  to  have.  It  might  be  indispensable  to  the  nation  s 
life  in  great  crises."  The  amendment,  therefore,  he  says,  is 
the  only  proper  course.  Such  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution he  contends,  is  preferable  to  the  one  proposed  ot 
revising  the  law  judicially  declared  to  be  unconstitutional. 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  some  of  the  irreconcilable 
editorials  in  the  New  York  Post  anent  the  tariff  bill  discus- 
sion are  written  with  lightness  of  heart  and  in  the  serenity 
that  betokens  a  dauntless  spirit.  Witness  this  opening  of  a 
column  article  on  the  unnecessary  evil  of  protection: 

If  the  American  polo  players  should  demand  that  the  Eng- 
lish conce  ie  them   three  goals  in   the  international   match ;.  if 
tie   foreicn  professional  golfers  should  be  compelled  to  give 
our   natives  half   a   stroke   a   hole,   in   the   open   championship 
if  our  tennis  experts  should  go   over  to  try  again 
nek    the    Davis    cup.    on    condition    that    each    game 
started   15-love  in  their  favor;   if  Harvard  should 
"niversity  of  Cambridge  again,  first  stipulating  that 
boat  should  have  only  seven  oars ;  if  the  Wright 
-hould  ask  odds  in  aeroplanes,  and  American  yachts- 


Publishers  of  newspapers  who  have  been  demanding  the 
abolition  of  duty  on  wood-pulp  paper  find  little  consolation  in 
the  figures  proposed  under  the  revised  tariff.  Two  dollars  a 
ton  d«rease-one-third  off  the  present  rate-w.l  not  satisfy 
them.  The  Chicago  Tribune  shows  what  it  believes  to  be 
some  glaring  inconsistencies  : 

The  Mann  committee,  after  months  of  investigation,  recom- 
mended that  the  duty  on  print  paper  be  lowered  from  $6  a 
ton  to  $2  The  lower  rate,  it  said,  would  give  ample  protec- 
tion and  also  bring  in  revenue.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  accepted  its  conclusions,  and  the  House  tarirt  Din  nas 
made  the  duty  $2.  The  Senate  has  raised  the  duty  to  $4. 
r3oth  of  the  Illinois  senators  voted  for  the  higher  duty,  which 
the  elaborate  report  of  an  Illinois  representative  had  proved 

WaThe0tSe1nateed-  doubled  the  duty  because  Senator  Aldrich 
insisted  on  it  He  asserted  that  the  investigations  of  the 
Finance  Committee  showed  that  even  $4  a  ton  was  not  enough 
[o  cover  th™  difference  in  cost  of  production  between  Canada 

J Ffh, United  States  The  evidence  on  which  he  bases  his 
assertion  has  no,  been  made  public.  That  which  induced  the 
Minn  committee  to  believe  that  $2.  would  ™"^S™™ 
in  cost  of  production  has  been  printed.  The  House  ot  K  P 
reseritatives  would  stultify  itself  if  it  were  to  accept  a  Senate 
amendment  based  on  statements  made  at  secret  hearings  by 
interested  parties.  .  „„rf. 

The  Mann  committee  said   in  its  report. 

It  can  not  be  expected  that   Canada  or   its  provinces  will   remove 

we  also  lesSen0[he  tariff  on  the  cheap  paper  which  is  made  mainly 
from  spruce  wood. 

The  Province  of  Ontario  has  prohibited  for  some  years  the 
exportation  of  pulp  wood  cut  on  crown  lands.  The  ?4.6  f0„ 
worth  of  pulp  wood  imported  last  year  came  mainly  from 
Ouebec  That  province  is  considering  the  expediency  of 
adopting  the  Ontario  policy.  If  it  were  to  do  so  a  hard  blow 
would  be  dealt  some  Eastern  pulp  mils  which  depend 
on  Quebec  for  their  raw  material.  The  beneficiaries  would 
be  some  Maine  paper  makers  who  have  large  timber  holdings 
in  the  United  Stales.  The  value  of  their  spruce  lands  would 
go  up  and  they  would  be  able  to  exact  higher  prices  for  their 

paper.  

A  "grudging  concession"  is  the  epithet  bestowed  by  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  on  the  favor  extended  to  the  rili- 
pinos  by  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate.  Even  stronger 
terms  were  employed  by  the  new  New  York  senator  when  he 
discussed  the  matter.  This  is  a  paragraph  from  the  Posts 
editorial : 

Senator  Root,  a  protectionist,  brought  in  yesterday  one  of 
the  most  scathing  indictments  of  the  system  of  P™«*£ 
ever  made.  He  showed  how  it  had  erected  local  selfishness 
and  greed  of  gain  into  a  position  of  such  power  that  all  con- 
siderltions  of  national  honor  and  good  faith  were  set  at 
defiance  His  strong  words  and  bitter,  but  true  were  uttered 
in  vain  protest  against  the  attempt  to  .still  further  Pare  down 
the  trade  privileges  to  be  accorded  in  our  markets  to  our 
helpless  wards,  the  Filipinos.  After  much  haggling  and 
grumb Hng  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  had  agreed 
uTrecommend  the  free  admission  of  a  certain  amount  of 
sugar  and  tobacco  from  the  Philippines  The  very  limiting 
Ke  amount  was  a  hardship  to  these  su bjects  of  ours  : and  a 
concession  to  our  purblind  protectionists,  in  which  Presided 
Taft  had  acquiesced  only  with  great  reactance.  But  even 
this  grudging  concession  proved  too  much  for  our  selfish  inter- 
ests encased  in  fat  and  entrenched  in  the  Senate,  and  so  he 
Finance  Committee  accepted  an  amendment  cutting  down  the 
limits  of  free  imports  from  the  Philippines  by  more  than  one- 
half.     This  was  what  stirred  Mr.  Roots  indignation. 

"If  this  be  treason ."     But  it  is  not,  as  the  Xotion,  with 

unrestrained  sarcasm,  proves: 

Senator  Aldrich  loses  no  occasion  to  taunt  the  Western 
Republican  senators  who  will  not  follow  his  lead,  upon  the 
fact  that  they  are  acting  with  Democrats.  They. ose  tariff 
arguments  such  as  have  been  common  in  Democratic  mouths . 
they  vote  on  the  Senate  roll-call  with  Democrats ;  they  are 
just  now  entering  into  a  hard-and-fast  agreement  with  the 
Democratic  minority  to  stand  together  on  the  income  tax 
How  could  the  proof  of  party  treason  be  stronger  Was 
there  ever  an  alliance  which  so  well  deserved  the  name  of 
"unholy"  ?  Of  course  Aldrich  does  not  refer  to  the  fac  that 
certain  Democrats  are  found  voting  with  him  The  alliance 
works  two  ways ;  but  we  presume  that  the  Rhode  Island  sena- 
tor would  be  able  to  make  out  a  sharp  difference.  V  hen 
Democrats  forsake  their  parti-  principles  m  order  to  side  with 
the  Republican  leader,  it  is  only  a  tribute  to  his  skill  and 
noble  patriotism.  When  Republicans,  however,  repudiate  the 
beneficent  dictation  of  an  Aldrich.  they  declare  themselves  at 
once  traitors  to  their  party  and  enemies  of  the  republic. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

• 

The  True  Origin  of  "John  Brown's  Body." 

San  Francisco,  Cal..  June  2S,  1909. 
Editor  Argonaut  :  The  true  history  of  an  event  can  not  be 
written  for  at  least  fifty  years  after  it  occurred,  hence  the 
accepted  origin  of  the  above-named  song  is  untrue  Ot  sev- 
eral millions  of  people  who  have  heard  the  words,  and  a  million 
or  more  of  soldiers  who  marched  after  it  Iron,  61  to  63. 
few  cared  to  know  whence  it  came,  and  a  still  less  number 
knew  the  facts.  „  „ 

Most  people  would  believe  it  was  named  after  John  Brown 
of  Ossawattomie,  who  may  be  briefly  described  as  one  of  the 
numerous  idols  of  the  long-haired  men  and  short-haired  women 
of  the  East,  the  North,  and  the  West  of  the  fifties..  He  was 
a  native  of  Ohio,  born  in  1S00,  who  lived  in  New  Y  ork  Mate 
most  of  his  life  and  of  whom  it  might  be  said  that  a  good 
artisan  and  citizen  was  wasted  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  heathen 
deity  of  slaverv.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  devoted  to 
preaching  anti-slavery  and  abolition  doctrines,  to  assisting 
runaway  slaves  to  escape  from  their  masters  through  the 
border  and  Northern  States,  and  to  settling  the  new  Terri- 
tories with  emigrants  from  the  free  States  as  against  those 
from  the  South.  ,  , 

This  was  especially  the  case  with  Kansas,  where  he  went 
about  1855  as  a  representative  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society 
and  remained  there  about  three  years,  then  returning  to  New 
York  State  and  resuming  his  old  habits  and  occupation. 

In  '59  he  gathered  together  a  few  adherents,  whom  he  took 
to  Harpers  Ferry,  Virginia,  where  he  seized  the  United  States 
arsenal  with  its  arms  and  ammunition  and  announced  that  he 
would  supply  runaway  slaves  with  arms  and  supplies  :  in  other 
words  he  undertook  and  headed  a  slave  insurrection,  which 
was  promptly  suppressed,  his  party  dispersed  and  he  with  two 
others  was  tried  by   the  courts  and  hanged  by  the  shenrl    ot 

So°  much  for  Ossawattomie  Brown,  who  lived  thereafter 
only  in  the  memory  of  his  kind !  .  tr„i__ 

In  May  and  lune.  1861,  the  Twelfth  Massachusetts  Volun- 
teers was  being"  recruited  in  Boston  and  vicinity.  One  of  its 
companies  was  raised  under  the  auspices  of  a  Boston  church 
society  to  which  belonged  a  glee  club  ol  young  men,  who 
sung  songs  and  played  various  musical  instruments  for  their 
own  entertainment  and  that  of  the  good  people  of  the  society. 

Among  these  songs  was  one  entitled  "Say.  Brothers.  Will 
You  Meet  Us?"  a  camp-meeting  air.  It  was  a  great  favorite 
and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  bandmaster  of  the  regi- 
ment who  altered  the  music  a  little  and  made  a  military  march 
of  it    such  as  we  have  listened  to  for  nearly  fifty  years. 

At'  this  time  there  enlisted  in  another  company  in  the 
regiment  one  John  Brown,  a  Scotchman,  about  forty-five  years 
of  age.  much  older  than  most  of  the  others  a  grave,  saturnine, 
reserved  taciturn  fellow,  who  had  a  peculiar  religious  belief 
to'  the   effect   that  his  body   and   soul   were  two   distinct   and 

different  affairs  and  working  separately   on  different  lines 

He  was  a  good  deal  of  a  crank  and  became  a  sort  of  butt 
and  soort  of  the  regiment.     One  of  the  glee  club  finally  wrote 
a   parodv   of   the    song.    "Say.   Brothers,    Will    You   Meet   us? 
with  the  words  of  the  John  Brown   Song  as  we  know  them, 
beginning, 

"John   Brown's  body  lies  mouldering  in   the  grave, 
But  his  soul  goes  marching  on." 


And 


"He's  gone  to  be  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Lord. 
But  his  soul  goes  marching  on." 


And  other  verse  of  the  same  sort,  based  on  Brown's  religious 

thThT  new  song  took  quickly  and  was  immediately  printed 
by  a  large  music  publishing  house  in  Boston  and  scattered 
throughout  the  country.  .  , 

\t  the  same  time  the  regiment  took  it  to  the  front  and 
introduced  it  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  whence  it  spread 
throughout  the  armies  East  and  West  and  became  the  march- 
ing song  of  the  Union  armies,  ante-datmg  "Marching  through 
Georgia"  fully  two  and  a   half  years. 

In  January,  1862.  six  months  after  the  song  as  we  know 
,  became  public.  Julia  Ward  Howe  of  Boston,  the  authoress, 
vis  ted  Washington  and  while  there  attended,  a  review  of  a 
portion  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  Bailey  s  Crossroads 
P  WhTle  there  and  on  her  return  to  Washington  she  saw  and 
heard  numerous  regiments  in  their  camps  and  on  the  march 
singing  the  John  Brown  song  and  was  much  impressed  thereby 
as  were  also  her  friends,  who  thought  well  of  the  music  and 
poorly  ofthe  words  and  asked  her  to  write  something  more 

"gAstesh'e"  tells  the  story,  she  went  to  bed  that  night  worn  out 
in  body  but  much  interested  and  determined  to  do  something 
to  rescue  the  literary  end  of  the  song  ;  to  such  an  extent  that 
before  morriing  and  after  several  hours'  work  she  evolved 
"The  BTttle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  to  the  tune  of  John 
Brown*  Bod "?  Fearing  she  would  forget  it.  she  arose  in 
the 'night    reduced  it  to  paper  and  retired  again,  to  sleep   the 

S,eThe0fBattleUSHymn  became  as  popular  as  its  prototype, 
although  with  a  "different  class,  and  finally,  since  the  war 
has  become  a  part  of  the  ritual  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic    while  "John   Brown's  Body"  is   found  in  the  official 

**£?£o°«*X  ^Brow,  served  faithfuly  in  the 
Twelfth  Massachusetts  Regiment  till  February  1862.  when 
he  was  accidentally  drowned  in  the  Shenandoah  River  near 
when i  it  empties  into  the  Potomac  while  on  his  return,  with 
some  comrades,  from  a  tour  of  picket  duty. 

But  his  soul  goes  marching  on  !  "•   "•  — 


There  may  occasionally  be  found  a  bit  of  evidence  that 
reform  which  begins  at  home  is  most  productive  and  best  com- 
pensated. When  the  idiotic  and  repulsive  "comic"  supple- 
ments are  all  done  away  with,  not  only  the  actual  reading 
public  will  rejoice,  but  even  the  publishers  who  have  blindly 
engaged  in  this  cheap  traffic.  In  this  confession  of  the  Boston 
Herald  there  is  much  more  than  an  indefinite  promise  for  the 
future : 

Eight  months  ago  the  Herald  abandoned  its  comic  supple 
ments  in  recognition  of  growing  dissatisfaction.  It  had  no 
difficulty  in  finding  substitutes  for  its  colored  pages.  Not 
only  has  the  abandonment  of  the  comics  been  praised  by  social 
and  other  organizations,  and  by  individuals  whose  interest  is 
general,  but  the  approval  from  the  homes  into  which  tne 
Sunday  Herald  enters  has  been  the  most  convincing  evidence 
that  a  colored  comic  is  not  essential  even  to  the  amusement 
of  the  children.  It  is  an  unfortunate  estimate  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  assumes  that  the  grosser  and  the  lower  is  the 
most  popular.  We  believe  it  worth  while  to  recognize  a  dif- 
ferent standard  of  popularity.  The  demand  for  the  comic 
is  overestimated.      _^ 

An  American  branch  of  the  International  Banking 
Corporation  has  been  established  in  Peking.  China. 
This  is  the  first  American  bank  in  the  East  to  join  the 
group  of  British,  French,  German,  and  Japanese  insti- 
tutions   in  existence  since  1902.     Among  its  directors 


The  most  important  act  of  the  International  Council 
of  Olympian  Games,  which  has  beer,  in  session  in  Ber- 
lin was  the  recommendation  of  the  principle  of  an 
international  jury  to  decide  the  events  in  future  The 
council  took  under  consideration  the  ™f°r™  ™^ 
troversies  that  arose  in  London  in  1908.  and  hnalh 
decided  that  it  was  wiser  to  introduce  an  international 
svstem  of  judging  rather  than  leave  it  to  the  sole  con- 
trol of  the  country  where  the  games  take  place.  1  he 
Swedish  representative  accepted  this  view.  The  coun- 
cil it  is  explained,  did  not  act  in  a-  spirit  of  criticism 
of  anything  that  happened  in  England  but  felt  that  the 
contests  could  be  better  conducted  if  under  international 
control.  mtm_ 

Lord  Pell,  in  old  colonial  times,  was  the  owner  of  a 11 
the  property  on  which  rests  the  city  of. *ew  Roch  lie 
New  York  and  much  more  about  it.  The  6O000  acres 
no"  included  in  the  city  site  he  sold  to  *e  Huguenots 
for  $800  and  threw  in  another  hundred  acres  for  a 
church,  the  consideration  being  that  every  year  there- 
after one  fatted  calf  should  be  presented  to  him  or  h, 
heirs  or  assigns  forever.  The  custom  was.  observed  for 
many  years,  but  fell  into  disuse.     The  heir  and  assign 


lldliiniaii)       |  vwi»      j  •      -» — •        — 

Salomon,  and  Sir  William  C.  Van  Home. 


tion  be  made. 


Tuly  3,  1909. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Senator  Robert  II.  La  Follette  was  born  in  Wiscon- 
sin, received  all  his  training  in  that  State,  and  was 
elected  its  governor  three  times. 

Mme.  Schumann-Heink  started  singing  on  the  stage 
as  Azucena  in  "II  Trovatore"  when  she  was  seventeen 
and  later  lost  her  job  because  she  married  without 
leave. 

Sir  Thomas  Lipton  will  not  try  for  the  America  cup 
after  all.  At  least  he  will  not  try  for  it  under  the  rules 
which  have  governed  in  past  contests.  Six  years  have 
passed  since  the  last  race. 

AH  Rustem  Bey  is  the  first  of  the  officials  of  the 
new  Turkish  government  to  arrive  in  this  country.  He 
formerly  was  secretary  of  the  Turkish  Legation  at 
Washington.     He  returns  as  counselor  to  the  legation, 

Clyde  Fitch,  the  playwright,  now  in  Europe,  will  wit- 
ness the  first  production  of  his  play,  "The  Woman  in 
the  Case,"  in  Berlin,  and  has  planned  to  be  in  Vienna 
for  the  first  production  of  "Truth"  there  early  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid,  wife  of  the  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  has  presented  the  Red 
Cross  Guild  Hospital  of  San  Mateo  with  a  tiny  bottle 
of  radium,  sent  from  London.  The  precious  metal  is 
to  be  used  for  experimental  purposes. 

Andrew  S.  Draper,  for  ten  years  president  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  now  a  member  of  the  Indian 
Commission,  is  sixty-one  years  old.  He  is  a  lawyer  by 
training,  but  his  distinction  as  an  educator  made  him 
the  first  commissioner  of  education  of  New  York  State 
and  the  first  executive  head  of  the  public  schools  of 
Greater  Xew  York. 

Ex-Representative  Hepburn  of  Iowa,  though  seventy- 
six,  is  getting  young  again.  The  old  warhorse  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  man  who  has 
been  engaged  in  as  many  rough  and  tumble  debates  as 
any  member  or  ex-member  of  Congress  now  living,  is 
as  sprightly  as  if  he  were  twenty  years  younger.  He 
has  lately  bought  a  big  automobile,  and  is  riding  around 
the  country  in  it. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Ulysses  G.  B.  Pierce  has  been  made 
chaplain  of  the  Senate,  succeeding  the  late  Dr.  Hale. 
While  the  appointment  is  only  temporary,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  made  permanent  when  the  Republican  caucus 
meets  next  fall  to  consider  the  matter.  Dr.  Pierce  is 
pastor  of  All  Souls'  Unitarian  Church,  Fourteenth  and 
L  Streets,  which  is  attended  by  President  Taft.  He 
was  a  personal  friend  of  Dr.  Hale,  for  whom  he  often 
substituted. 

Senator  Gore  has  a  phenomenal  memory.  In  reply 
to  Senator  Lodge's  speech  raising  a  question  as  to 
figures  submitted  a  few  weeks  ago  by  Sir.  Gore  pur- 
porting to  give  the  earnings  of  certain  cotton  and 
woolen  mills  in  New  England,  the  senator  from  Okla- 
homa, with  no  assistance  except  his  memory,  quoted 
complete  statistics  and  without  the  slightest  hesitation, 
giving  the  capital  stock,  surplus,  percentage  of  divi- 
dends, and  the  percentage  of  net  earnings  of  perhaps 
fifty  different  corporation  in  New  England. 

The  French  Institute  has  divided  the  Osiris  prize  of 
$20,000  between  M.  Bleriot,  the  aeronaut,  and  Gabriel 
Voisin,  the  aeroplane  manufacturer,  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  progress  of  aviation.  Daniel  Osiris,  the 
philanthropist,  who  presented  Malmaison  to  the  French 
nation  in  1899,  gave  into  the  keeping  of  the  Institute 
of  France  a  sum  representing  an  annual  income  of 
about  $6500  for  a  triennial  prize  of  $20,000,  open  to 
all  countries,  for  the  most  remarkable  work  or  dis- 
covery of  general  interest.    M.  Osiris  died  in  1907. 

Miss  Cora  Frances  Stoddard  of  Boston,  secretary  of 
the  Scientific  Temperance  Federation,  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  Department  at  Washington  one  of 
the  official  delegates  of  the  United  States  to  the  Inter- 
national Congress  against  Alcoholism,  which  meets  in 
London  in  July.  The  appointment  is  in  response  to  the 
invitation  of  the  British  government  to  sixteen  leading 
countries  of  the  world  to  send  official  representatives  to 
the  congress.  Among  the  representatives  of  twelve 
countries  whose  names  appear  on  the  programme,  Miss 
Stoddard  is  the  only  one  from  the  United  States. 

George  E.  Hale  is  a  Chicago  astronomer  who  has 
made  great  contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  sun. 
More  than  half  of  his  forty-one  years  of  life  have  been 
devoted  to  continued  study.  In  the  small  Dearborn 
observatory  in  Kenwood,  in  the  Yerkes  observatory  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Geneva,  and  in  the  laboratory  erected 
on  Mount  Wilson  in  California  he  has  been  a  specialist 
of  specialists.  He  invented  and  perfected  the  spectro- 
heliograph,  an  instrument  for  photographing  the  solar 
prominences  and  other  solar  phenomena.  He  has  been 
a  prolific  contributor  to  publications  on  astronomy,  and 
has  been  honored  with  membership  in  the  leading 
learned  societies  of  the  world. 

James  Knox  Taylor,  supervising  architect  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  is  the  man  to  whom  the  credit 
chiefly  belongs  for  the  revival  of  system  and  classic 
symmetry  in  the  public  buildings.  In  the  last  fifteen 
years,  while  he  has  had  charge,  the  classic  principle 
has  been  laid  down  to  be  followed  without  deviation. 
During  this  decade  and  a  half  a  great  number  of 
federal  structures  have  been  reared  in  all  sections  of 
the  country.  Without  exception  they  follow  a  classic 
model,  adapted  to  furnish  the  required  business  facili- 
ties.    Two  or  three  types  of  the  Spanish  Renaissance 


have  been  used  in  the  Southwest.  A  new  version  of 
the  Colonial  is  being  introduced  in  the  South.  The 
classic,  with  Georgian  variations,  is  seen  throughout 
the  Middle  West. 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


Anonyma. 


HER     CONFESSION. 

If  I  had  been  a  rich  man's  girl, 

With  my  tawny  hair,  and  this  wanton  art 
Of  lifting  my  eyes  in  the  evening  whirl 

And  looking  into  another's  heart ; 
Had  love  been  mine  at  birth,  and  friends 

Caressing  and  guarding  me  night  and  day, 
With  doctors  to  watch  my  finger-ends, 

And  a  parson  to  teach  me  how  to  pray ; 

If  I  had  been  reared  as  others  have — 

With  but  a  tithe  of  these  looks,  which  came 
From  my  reckless  mother,  now  in  her  grave, 

And  the  father  who  grudged  me  even  his  name — 
Why,  I  should  have  station  and  tender  care, 

Should  ruin  men  in  the  high-bred  way, 
Passionless,   smiling  at  their  despair, 

And  marrying  where  my  vantage  lay. 

As  it  is,  I  must  have  love  and  dress, 

Jeweled    trinkets,    and   costly    food, 
For  I   was  born   for  plenteousness, 

Music  and  flowers,  and  all  things  good. 
To  that  same  father  I  owe  some  thanks, 

Seeing,  at  least,  that  blood  will  tell, 
And   keep   me   ever   above   the   ranks 

Of  those  who  wallow  where  they  fell. 

True,  there  are  weary,  weary  days 

In  the  great  hotel  where  I  make  my  lair, 
Where  I  meet  the  men  with  their  brutal  praise, 

Or  answer  the  women,  stare  for  stare. 
'Tis  an  even  fight,  and  I'll  carry  it  through — 

Pit  them  against  me,   great  and  small : 
I   grant  no   quarter,   nor  would   I   sue 

For  grace  to  the  softest  of  them  all. 

I  can  not  remember  half  the  men 

Whose  sin  has  tangled  them  in  my  toils — ■ 
All  are  alike  before  me  then, 

Part   of  my   easily   conquered  spoils : 
Tall  or  short,  and  dark  or  fair, 

Rich  or  famous,  haughty  or  fond, 
There  are  few,  I  find,  who  wrill  not  forswear 

The  lover's  oath  and  the  wedding  bond. 

Fools  !  what  is  it  that  drives  them  on 

With  their  perjured  lips  on  poison  fed ; 
Vain  of  themselves,  and  cruel  as  stone, 

How  should  they  be  so  cheaply  led  ? 
Surely  they  know  me  as  I  am — 

Only  a  cuckoo,  at  the  best, 
Watching,  careless  of  hate  and  shame, 

To  crouch  myself  in   another's  nest. 

But  the  women — how  they  flutter  and  flout, 

The   stupid,   terribly  virtuous   wives, 
If  I  but  chance  to  move  about 

Or  enter  within  their  bustling  hives ! 
Buz  !  buz  !  in  the  scandalous  gatherings, 

When  a  strange  queen  lights  amid  their  throng, 
And  their  tongues  have  a  thousand  angry  stings 

To  send  her  traveling,  right  or  wrong. 

Well,  the  earth  is  wide  and  open  to  all, 

And  money  and  men  are  everywhere, 
And,  as  I   roam,  'twill  ill  befall 

If  I  do  not  gain  my  lawful  share : 
One  drops  off,  but  another  will  come 

With  as  light  a  head  and  heavy  a  purse ; 
So  long  as  I  have  the  world  for  a  home, 

I'll  take  my  fortune,  better  or  worse ! 

— Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 


Lais. 

Is  the   flame  but   of  shame  that  dances  and  dies 
In  the  pleading  deeps  of  thy  childish  eyes? — 
Are  the  serpents  of  sin  but  asleep  in  the  lair 
Thou  hast  twined  for  them  here  in  thy  radiant  hair? — 
Is  it  blood  of  thy  victims  that  ripples  and  drips 
Through  roses  of  ruin,   to  laugh  on  thy  lips  ? 
What  strange,  sweet  presence  of  evil  is  thine. 
Thus  dainty  and  deadly,  oh,  sister  of  mine  ? 

While  our  virtues  but  reign  among  virtues  dethroned, 

And  the  rod  forborne,  and  the  crime  condoned, 

And  the  sin,  and  the  tear,  and  the  rain,  and  the  flowers 

But  make  up  the  sum  of  this  being  of  ours, 

What  terrors  have  seized  thee — what  ills  beyond  prayer 

Oh,  Priestess  of  Sorrow,  of  raiment  so  rare — 

That  naught  may  atone  for  this  sweet  sin  of  thine, 

Though  bitter  the  penance  be,  sister  of  mine  ? 

Thou  wert  artless  through  storms  of  hot  pulses  to  shun, 
Where  Love  and  her  sister  embraced  and  were  one, 
And  the  woman  of  Thessaly,  casting  her  stone, 
Wears  the  scorn  of  thy  guilt  as  a  screen  for  her  own  ; 
Yet  thy  kiss-betrayed  womanhood  shameth  its  foe 
In  the  crust  thou  hast  shared  with  the  sister  in  woe — 
In  the  pearls  of  sweet  pity  and  patience  that  shine 
Through  the  wreck  of  thy  purity,  sister  of  mine. 

Lo,  a  bud  may  be  bruised,  yet  the  spring  is  not  done, 
And  the  day  does  not  die  for  a  spot  on  the  sun, 
And  the  penitent  prayer  and  the  chastening  tear 
Are  but  frozen  to  hate  by  the  ceaseless  sneer ! 
Oh  !  the  pity  of  wine  into  hemlock  turned. 
And  of  ill  that  is  born  when  the  good  is  spurned. 
For  the  deeps  of  my  being  are  mirrored  in  thine, 
Thou  art  near  to  me,  kin  to  me,  sister  of  mine. 

— Sidney  Fairfax. 
mtm 

Frederick  de  Martens,  late  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Petersburg  and  the  world's  leading 
authority  on  international  law,  died  a  few  days  ago, 
aged  sixty-four.  Professor  de  Martens  was  a  privy 
councilor  and  had  been  permanent  member  of  the  coun- 
cil of  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  since  1882.  He 
was  professor  of  international  law  in  the  University 
of  St.  Petersburg  from  1871  to  1907.  He  was  born  in 
1845.  Professor  de  Martens  was  Russian  delegate  at 
many  diplomatic  congresses  and  conferences  at  Brus- 
sels, Paris,  The  Hague,  Rome,  Geneva,  and  Vienna. 
He  was  the  second  Russian  plenipotentiary  at  the  peace 
conference  at  The  Hague  in  1899  and  president  of  the 
second  commission.  Several  times  he  was  chosen  by 
European  and  American  powers  as  international  arbi- 
trator. 


AN  UNPLEASANT  DIVORCE  STORY. 


Miss   Jeannette    Gilder  Discusses  the    Howard    Gould  Case 
and  Hotel  Methods. 


New  York  society  may  be  rotten;  some  of  it 
undoubtedly  is,  but  do  not  judge  of  it  by  the  Gould 
divorce  case.  The  Goulds  do  not  represent  "hig  lif," 
as  the  French  call  it,  and  never  have.  The  George 
Goulds,  by  virtue  of  their  quiet  and  decent  behavior, 
have  made  a  position  for  themselves  in  what  we 
are  pleased  to  call  society  and  their  "school's  out," 
as  far  as  the  Goulds  are  concerned.  Miss  Helen 
Gould  has  never  cared  for  social  preferment.  She 
has  gone  about  her  business  in  a  quiet,  unostentatious 
way,  doing  good  with  the  great  wealth  at  her  command, 
and  she  has  won  the  respect  of  the  community.  Her 
sister  Anna  has  chosen  to  shine  in  other  and  opposite 
directions,  but  that  is  her  affair  and  not  mine. 

Now  come  the  Howard  Goulds,  and  a  precious  pair 
they  are.  No  one  thought,  who  thought  about  the 
matter  at  all,  that  the  marriage  of  Howard  Gould  to 
Katherine  Clemmons,  would  end  in  any  other  way  than 
in  the  divorce  court.  They  went  into  it  with  their 
eyes  open,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  either  bride  or 
bridegroom  had  any  illusions  about  each  other  or  them- 
selves. That  the  explosion  did  not  come  sooner  is  the 
only  surprise  in  the  case. 

The  lamentable  part  of  it  all  is  that  their  unpleasant 
story  is  printed  in  the  daily  papers  and  that  it  seems 
to  make  people  laugh  rather  than  to  arouse  the  dis- 
gust that  it  should.  Mrs.  Gould's  defiance  of  her  hus- 
band's lawyer,  her  ready  answers  and  general  air  of 

don't-care-a-d ness   amused   the   public.     This   was 

not  so  surprising  at  first,  but  now  that  the  evidence 
is  beyond  the  border  line  of  decency  the  laughing  still 
goes  on.     For  a  time  the  testimony  was  all  to  prove 
that   Mrs.   Gould   drank   more   strong  drink  than   was 
good  for  her.     Her  appearance  and  her  conversation, 
as  reported  by  her  servants,  was  not  always  tha 
"perfec'  lady,"  and  it  is  only  charitable  to  believ 
she  was  not  quite  herself  when  she  said  and  did 
of  the  things  brought  out  in  the  evidence.     But 
we  are  getting  deeper  into  the  mire.     The  evidence  a 
this  writing  is  to  prove  her  relations  with  a   certai 
Dustin  Farnum,  an  actor  of  romantic  parts,  who  \ 
he   played  the   Virginian   in   Owen    Wister's    cov 
drama  of  that  name  was  a  leading  matinee  idol.     1 
the  idol  has  turned  to  clay,   as  matinee  idols  haw  a 
way  of  doing. 

If  Mr.  Farnum  had  known  of  the  ways  of  hotels  I.: 
would  have  been  more  discreet.  According  to  the  tes- 
timony of  a  Miss  Harrison,  who  was  a  floor  clerk  at 
the  Bellevue-Stratford  in  Philadelphia  when  Mrs. 
Gould  and  Mr.  Farnum  were  guests  of  the  house,  their 
conduct  was  not  above  suspicion.  It  seems  that  a 
room  clerk  at  this  hotel  has  somewhat  peculiar  duties, 
one  of  which  consists  of  a  new  kind  of  espionage  of  the 
hotel  guests.  This  system  of  espionage  is  conducted 
on  scientific  principles.  By  an  arrangement  of  mirrors 
around  the  floor  clerk's  desk  she  can  see  what  is  going 
on  on  the  entire  floor  and  even  around  the  corners  and 
down  the  side  passages.  Each  floor  of  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford  is  equipped  with  one  of  these  Peeping  Toms, 
so  that  no  guilty  man — or  woman — may  escape.  Miss 
Harrison  had  early  hours,  as  well  as  late,  and  one 
morning  at  seven-thirty  o'clock  the  figure  of  a  man 
appeared  upon  the  tell-tale  mirror.  "He  was  tall,  had 
bushy  hair,  wore  a  long  storm  coat  with  the  collar 
turned  up  and  a  hat  pulled  down  over  his  head.  I 
watched  him ;  he  went  to  the  elevator  and  rang  the  bell 
to  go  up.  There  was  nobody  else  in  the  car.  I 
watched  the  dial  and  noted  that  he  got  off  at  the  four- 
teenth floor.  I  telephoned  up  to  Miss  Florence  Garner, 
the  floor  clerk  on  that  floor,  and  told  her  what  I  had 
seen,  and  then  reported  the  occurrence  to  the  office." 

Now  what  did  the  Sherlock  Holmes  of  the  fourteenth 
floor  do  ?  She  called  a  housemaid  and  bade  her,  upon 
a  trumped-up  pretext,  invade  the  fastnesses  of  Mr. 
Farnum's  room,  where  it  was  discovered  that  he  had 
not  slept.  While  this  actor  may  have  been  a  matinee 
idol  he  was  no  hero  to  the  floor  clerks  of  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford,  for  she  of  the  fourteenth  floor  corroborated 
the  testimony  of  her  friend  of  the  sixth  that  he  was  a 
most  untidy  looking  person. 

When  asked  how  she  came  to  give  her  testimony  Miss 
Harrison  said  that  she  was  a  member  of  the  Y.  W.  C. 
A.  and  her  conscience  would  not  allow  her  to  hold 
back  such  valuable  information. 

"I  thought  it  was  my  Christian  duty  to  write  to  Mr. 
Gould,"  said  Miss  Harrison.  "I  had  written  several 
letters  and  destroyed  them,  but  this  time  I  mailed  the 
letter  before  I  had  time  to  change  my  mind." 

"Are  you  a  married  woman?"  asked  Mr.  Shearn, 
Mrs.  Gould's  lawyer. 

"I  am  neither  married  nor  divorced,"  replied  the  wit- 
ness with  some  spirit. 

While  there  were  no  mirrors  to  gather  testimony  at 
the  Marlborough-Blenheim,  Atlantic  City,  there  were 
chambermaids  of  a  suspicious  and  investigating  turn  of 
mind.  They  counted  the  number  of  people  in  Mrs. 
Gould's  party  and  they  counted  the  number  of  rooms 
engaged  for  them,  and  they  did  not  tally. 

It  is  an  odious  business,  but  do  not  lay  it  up  against 
Xew  York  society.  That  has  its  scandals,  but  the 
Gould-Clemmons  divorce  is  not  one  of  them. 

Jeaxette  L.   Gilder. 

New  York,  June  24,  1906. 


The   spring   clean-up   at   Nome,    Air. 
amount  to  five  millions  in  gold. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


July  3,  1909. 


IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  SCIENCE. 

By  Genevieve  Thompson. 


"Young  man,"  said  my  host  and  employer  as  we  sat 
together  on  his  piazza  the  first  evening  of  my  arrival 
in  Greenfield,  "are  you  of  an  experimental  turn  of 
mind?" 

"Why,  I  don't  believe  I  understand,"  I  began  in 
surprise.     "A  doctor  of  course " 

Dr.  Leavitt  shook  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  and  broke 
in:  "Of  course,  I  knew  your  record  at  the  medical 
school " 

"Which  I  wish  now  had  been  better,  sir,"  I  put  in 
virtuously,  but  the  doctor  smiled  quizzically  as  he 
returned: 

"Well,  my  young  friend,  it  was  just  because  you 
weren't  an  honor  man  that  I  got  you  here.  Wilson, 
do  you  know  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  too  scien- 
tific?" 

1  modestly  replied  that  was  an  aspect  of  the  subject  I 
had  not  yet  seen.  The  old  doctor  did  not  answer  right 
away,  but  a  gleam  of  merriment  shone  from  his  eyes. 
We  smoked  a  few  minutes  in  silence. 

It  was  that  time  between  the  dark  and  the  daylight 
when  people  who  can  afford  it  take  their  breathing  spell. 
The  doctor  informed  me  that  it  was  his  custom  to 
smoke  a  pipe  just  after  dinner  and  I  might  bear  him 
company. 

As  I  sat  on  the  porch  I  had  my  first  opportunity  of 
looking  at  my  new  surroundings,  which  were  most 
attractive.  A  large  white  house  with  a  porch  faced 
nurs  across  the  street.  As  I  looked  a  fat  blonde  woman 
of  about  thirty  rose  from  her  porch-chair,  came  out 
through  her  gate  and  walked  up  and  down  once  or 
twice  on  her  side  of  the  street.  She  eyed  the  doctor 
stonily,  but  I  felt  that  she  was  trying  to  get  a  view 
of  me  without  seeming  to  do  so. 

Presently  she  went  in  and  Dr.  Leavitt  looked  very 
communicative.  "That,"  he  said,  "is  Miss  Margaret 
Scott.  She  hasn't  spoken  to  me  for  twelve  years.  She 
just  had  to  come  out  this  evening  to  survey  the  land. 
Mr.  Wilson,  that  woman  caused  the  biggest  split-up 
in  the  annals  of  Rye  County.  It's  because  of  her  that 
the  Prices  and  the  Snows  aren't  on  bowing  terms,  and 
the  Lords  and  the  Sanborns  are  at  "outs."  .  It  was 
your  predecessor,  Mr.  Wilson,  who  brought  about  this 
state  of  affairs.  I  haven't  had  an  assistant  for  twelve 
years  now.  All  I  ask  of  you,  Mr.  Wilson,  is  don't  be 
too  scientific."     The  doctor's  eyes  were  smiling. 

"I  don't  believe  I  could  be  accused  of  that,  doctor," 
I   modestly  asserted. 

"Would  you  like  to  hear  about  it?  It  was  this  way. 
In  the  fall  of  '96  I  .wanted  an  assistant  and  I  sent  notice 
to  the  Baltimore  college,  as  I  did  in  your  case.  They 
recommended  a  James  Stillman,  who  had  done  excellent 
work  in  college,  won  the  European  fellowship,  and  was 
willing  to  come  to  this  little  one-horse  town  to  make  a 
start." 

"Your  research  work  in  tuberculosis "  I  inter- 
rupted. 

"Had  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  retorted  Dr.  Leavitt  irri- 
tably. "Anyway,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  Jim  Still- 
man  came  and  had  the  goods  to  show.  He  was  quick, 
bright,  genial,  and  had  a  medical  grounding  that  was 
surprising.  My  wife  took  to  him  from  the  first  and 
he  continued  to  improve.  The  girls  were  all  crazy 
over  him,  for  you  may  imagine  that  a  young  college 
man,  good  looking  and  smart,  who  had  lived  in  Paris, 
London,  and  Vienna,  was  quite  some  in  this  town.  The 
only  thing  about  Jim  was  that  he  didn't  care  a  rap  about 
the  girls.  He'd  refuse  invitation  after  invitation  to 
card-parties,  dinners,  and  dances  to  stay  home  and 
smoke  with  me  and  talk  over  some  of  the  late  discov- 
eries in  the  medical  journals.  He  had  some  very  orig- 
inal ideas,  too.  He  came  to  live  at  our  house,  and 
if  my  wife  wanted  to  go  to  some  party  or  other  he'd 
take  her  and  call  for  her,  but  she  used  to  tell  me  she 
scolded  him  both  ways  for  not  paying  more  attention 
to  the  girls.  The  Price  girls,  the  Kennedy  girl,  and 
the  Lords  were  all  on  his  trail,  and  Bessie  Price  was 
the  prettiest  girl  in  town  unless  it  was  Susan  Lord. 
But  Jim  was  all  for  business,  and  he  and  I  got  to  be 
better  friends  every  day.  Even  when  I  was  called 
down  to  Boston  for  a  few  days,  my  wife  said  he  sat  and 
talked  with  her  a  while  every  evening  after  dinner  and 
then  went  up  to  his  room  and  studied. 

"When  Jim  had  been  living  with  me  for  about  six 
months,  and  doing  splendid  work,  Margaret  Scott  came 
home  from  school.  She  had  always  been  fairly  healthy 
and  we  were  shocked  when  her  mother  brought  her 
home  before  the  end  of  the  term  ill.  Her  mother 
called  me  in  and  asked  me  what  I  thought  was  the 
trouble  with  her.  I  never  saw  a  girl  go  off  so.  She 
was  pale  and  languid  and  had  lost  in  weight.  I  tried 
the  tuberculosis  test,  but  nothing  there.  I  suggested 
every  ailment  in  the  almanac,  but  hers  was  a  brand  new 
disease.  I  called  regularly  for  a  month  and  Margaret 
was  no  better.  One  day  at  church — I  always  make  it 
a  point  to  take  my  assistants  to  church,  Mr.  Wilson — 
1  saw  Margaret  Scott,  whose  mother  made  her  go 
to  church  if  she  was  able  to  walk,  and  the  poor  girl 
looked  as  if  she  could  hardly  hold  her  head  up;  blood- 
less, weak,  shaky,  and  thin  as  a  rail.  I  pointed  her 
out  to  Stillm  ,n  and  he  had  a  look  at  her  across  the 
aisle.  Xext  Sunday  she  was  ill  in  bed  and  getting 
paler  every  r':ay. 

"One  eve  ing  I  was  discussing  the  case  with  Still- 
man,  mber  telling  him  I  thought  the  girl  was 
'  efore  our  eyes.  He  said  in  his  quiet  way 
]  a  theory  regarding  the  case  and  that  if  I 


would  let  him  put  it  in  practice  he  thought  he  could 
cure  her.  He  said  he  had  been  studying  the  external 
aspect  of  her  case  for  some  time.  So  I  told  him  to 
sail  right  in,  as  I'd  tried  and  failed.  He  asked  that  I 
would  not  interfere  for  two  weeks.  After  that  he  said 
I  might  call  every  Monday  and  see  how  the  patient 
was  and  if  there  was  no  marked  progress  at  the  end  of 
three  weeks  he  would  turn  the  case  back  to  me.  I 
agreed  and  he  took  it  up. 

"He  paid  a  lot  of  attention  to  it.  At  first  he  called 
once  a  day,  but  at  the  end  of  the  week  he  was  driving 
up  to  the  Scotts  twice  a  day.  I  supposed  things  were 
going  pretty  bad,  but  as  I'd  made  a  failure  of  the  case, 
1  didn't  think  I  was  the  one  to  interfere. 

"Monday  I  called  and  Margaret  was  sitting  up  in 
bed.  'I'm  a  little  better,  doctor,'  she  volunteered,  and 
she  certainly  looked  it. 

"That  afternoon  I  congratulated  Stillman  on  her 
improvement.  'Oh,  it's  only  begun,'  he  replied  con- 
fidently. 

"The  next  Monday  when  I  called  on  Margaret  Scott 
I  never  would  have  known  her.  She  was  sitting  up 
at  her  window  in  a  pretty  dressing-gown.  She  chatted 
about  the  girls  and  things,  and  told  me  she  had  been 
out  in  the  doctor's  rig  that  morning. 

"In  the  hall  Mrs.  Scott  accosted  me  with:  'Oh,  isn't 
it  wonderful,  doctor?  No  drugs,  either.  He  tells  her 
to  eat  and  drink  what  she  wants.' 

"I  confess  I  was  rather  sore  over  it.  But  Stillman 
had  such  a  frank,  nice  way  of  putting  things  to  me. 
He  said  it  was  just  a  little  experiment  of  his  and  he 
hoped  it  would  be  successful  as  he  had  been  working 
it  out  for  about  six  years. 

"I  was  called  to  Boston  for  three  days  and  I  dropped 
in  to  see  how  Margaret  Scott  was  getting  on  Friday 
evening  instead  of  Monday.  She  was  positively  bloom- 
ing! In  an  evening  gown  of  some  kind  of  pink  stuff 
with  a  bunch  of  violets  at  her  belt.  She  smiled  and 
looked  positively  charming.  I  say  'charming'  because 
any  young  person  who  is  the  picture  of  health  is  more 
or  less  charming.  I  complimented  her  on  her  looks 
and  it  seemed  to  please  her  mightily. 

"  'She's  feeling  as  well  as  she  looks,  too,  doctor,'  her 
mother  smiled  and  purred  up  at  me.  The  woman  is  a 
perfect  cat.  'Perhaps  when  you  come  back,  doctor, 
she'll  have  something  to  tell  you.' 

"I  went  straight  to  my  train,  but  those  words  of 
Mrs.  Scott's  ran  in  my  head  all  the  way  to  Boston.  If 
I  hadn't  had  to  fight  death  for  three  days  and  nights 
I'd  have  taken  the  time  off  to  write  Jim,  but  money 
now  wasn't-  any  too  plentiful  at  our  house  and  tele- 
grams cost.  I  hooted  the  idea  and  dismissed  it.  She 
wasn't  his  kind. 

"When  I  got  home  Jim  wasn't  there  in  the  rig  to 
meet  me,  but  I  saw  a  farmer  I  knew  and  he  dropped 
me  on  his  way  home.  The  first  thing  he  said  was:  'I 
heard  young  Dr.  Stillman's  goin'  to  marry  Widow 
Scott's  daughter,  Margie.' 

"He  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  me  to  say  something, 
but  I  never  opened  my  mouth  on  that  drive.  So  Jim 
Stillman  had  passed  by  Susan  Lord  and  Bessie  Price 
and  had  been  roped  in  by  Margaret  Scott.  My  clever 
Jim's  career  ruined  by  a  fool  of  a  wife.  I  was  silently 
haranguing  on  the  villainies  of  designing  females 
against  my  unsuspecting  young  friend  when  we  arrived 
at  our  gate.  Before  I  had  reached  the  house  Jim 
came  out  to  meet  me.  'Jim,'  I  said,  holding  out  my 
hand  to  him,  'it's  not  true,  is  it?' 

"For  answer  the  poor  boy  picked  up  my  valise  and 
led  the  way  to  the  arbor. 

"  'Doctor,'  said  the  poor  chap.  'I'm  in  a  devil  of  a 
mess.' 

"  T  know  it.' 

"  'The  deuce  you  do.  It  is  already  spread  over 
seven  counties.' 

"  'Sit  down,  Jim.' 

"  'It  was  this  way,  doctor.  I  always  had  since  I 
entered  college  this  theory  that  some  people  need  a 
heart  interest.  One  of  my  cousins  was  that  kind  and 
a  fellow  who  lived  in  our  town,  never  happy  unless  he 
had  some  girl  he  was  taking  to  parties,  sending  candy 
to  and  who  was  interested  in  him. 

"  T  saw  Miss  Scott,  who,  between  you  and  me,  hasn't 
any  too  much  sense,  moping  and  pining  and  thought  I'd 
try  my  experiment  on  her.  I  felt  sorry  for  her  case 
and  thought  the  cure  was  worth  the  remedy.  I  tried 
for  a  week  being  very  agreeable  and  attentive  to  her 
and  she  seemed  to  improve.  Then  I  took  to  dropping 
in  for  an  afternoon  chat  also,  .And  the  way  that  girl 
sat  up  and  took  notice  indicated  that  she  needed  the 
heart  interest  all  right.  Last  week  I  got  to  the  flower- 
sending  stage. 

"'Yesterday  I  wanted  to  test  her  strength.  I  asked 
her  to  play  tennis  with  me  all  morning,  lunch  with  me 
at  the  clubhouse,  and  go  on  a  tramp  in  the  woods  in 
the  afternoon.  And,  by  Jove!  even  after  all  that  she 
was  as  fresh  as  a  daisy !'  For  a  moment  a  gleam  of 
professional  pride  lit  up  his  gloomy  face. 

"  'Look  here,'  said  I,  putting  my  hand  on  his  shoul- 
der and  looking  him  square  in  the  eye,  'if  you  made 
love  to  that  girl ' 

"  'I  suppose  I  was  awfully  nice  to  her,'  he  said,  after 
a  pause.  'But  I  never  proposed.  I  never  did  do  that, 
on  my  honor.     Oh,  it's  an  awful  mix-up.' 

"  'Keep  cool,  Jim,  and  tell  me  this — aren't  you  in  love 
with  her?' 

"  'No.' 

"  'But  you  certainly  were  in  love  with  her  for  the 
moment.' 

"  'No,  I  never  was — not  for  one  moment.' 


"This  astounding  statement  from  Jim  Stillman  fell 
like  a  thunderbolt.     And  I  knew  he  spoke  the  truth. 

"  'Maybe  you  lost  your  head  and  proposed,'  I  sug 
gested  inanely.     'That  will  happen   sometimes.' 

"'Nothing  like  that  for  me,'  said  Jim  with  fierce 
conviction. 

"  T  don't  know  how  it  was,  doctor,  but  I  felt  from 
her  manner  at  luncheon  that  she  wanted  the  people  at 
the  clubhouse  to  know  I  was  interested.  She  was  look- 
ing as  well  and  healthy  as  possible  and  I  determined 
to  let  her  gently  down.  For,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  was 
about  sick  of  spending  two  hours  a  day  on  giggles 
and  gurgles.  Her  little  air  of  proprietorship  made  me 
tired,  but  somehow  I  couldn't  tell  her.  On  our  walk 
she  ran  on  about  things  and  seemed  to  take  it  so  for 
granted  that  I  just  couldn't  tell  her  just  then,  but  I  shut 
up  like  a  clam  and  resolved  to  let  it  die  a  slow  death 
so  as  not  to  hurt  her  feelings.' 

"That  was  so  like  Jim  that  I  half  smiled. 

"  'Well,  we  got  through  that  walk  and  I  was  just 
shaking  hands  with  her  in  her  hall  when  her  mother 
appeared  and  Margaret  excused  herself  to  take  off  her 
hat. 

"  'Mrs.  Scott  and  I  were  alone.  She  made  some 
remark  about  Margie  and  me  being  so  suited  to  one 
another,  or  something  like  that.  And  the  first  thing  I 
knew  she  was  leaning  on  my  shoulder  dramatically 
beseeching,  "Oh,  doctor,  be  good  to  my  child — always, 
always." 

"  T  don't  remember  what  I  said  just  then,  but  if  I 
ever  longed  to  strangle  a  human  being,  it  was  that 
purring,  clinging  old  cat.  I  suppose  it  was  brutal,  but 
I  came  out  and  told  her  that  I  had  never  been  in  love 
with  her  daughter,  was  not  now,  and  never  would  be. 

"'"But  your  attentions,"  she. hissed.  "She  never 
had  any  other  gentleman  show  her  such  attentions, 
buggy  riding  and  violets.     Your  attentions " 

Were  in  the  interest  of  science,"  said  I  cold- 
bloodedly. "I  cured  your  daughter.  From  the  sick 
girl  she  was  less  than  a  month  ago  she  is  now  the 
picture  of  health.     You  will  admit  that." 

Yes,"    she   snapped,   and   I    never   saw   a   human 

being  so  bottled  up  with  rage. 

The  case  is  dismissed,  Mrs.  Scott,"  said  I  shortly. 

"You  forced  me  to  this  declaration.     Good  afternoon." 

Dr.  Stillman,"  she  fairly  screamed  at  me,  "you're 

a  brute — a  horrid  brute.  I  shall  ruin  your  reputation 
in  Greenfield.  I'll  publish  you  as  a  trifler  with  my 
girl's  affections  and  a  murderer.  I'll  have  this  case 
taken  up.  Margie  will  die  and  you  will  be  her  mur- 
derer." 

"  'Doctor,  I  was  so  furious  I  never  thought  what  I 
said,  and  I  retorted  and  left  the  house.  This  was  my 
parting  shot :  "She  won't  die.  That's  part  of  the 
theory.  Pride  will  bolster  her  up."  I  left  the  house 
and  came  home,  and  after  dinner  every  one  in  Green- 
field knew  all  about  it  and  more  too.  Isn't  it  a  mess, 
though  ?' 

"  'Romance  versus  science,'  I  remarked. 

"  'Don't  joke,  doctor,'  begged  the  poor  chap.  'This 
morning  I  made  my  calls  and  the  Kennedys  sent  their 
maid  down  with  a  note  from  Mrs.  Kennedy,  saying 
she  didn't  need  my  services  any  longer.  Half  the 
people  I  bowed  to  cut  me  dead.  The  Joneses,  the  Wil- 
coxes,  and  the  Lords  all  passed  me  by — no,  not  all  of 
them  either.'  he  finished.  'Miss  Susan  Lord  came  up 
and  spoke  in  a  very  friendly  way.'  The  poor  boy  said 
it  gratefully,  without  one  glint  of  humor." 

Dr.  Leavitt  paused  and  puffed  his  pipe. 

"How  did  it  turn  out?"  I  inquired. 

"Well,  Dr.  Wilson,  it's  a  queer  world.  Science  isn't 
as  popular  as  romance.  Will  you  believe  it,  Stillman's 
practice  fell  off  and  people  were  cutting  him  on  all 
sides.  All  Greenfield  was  lined  up  in  one  faction  or 
another  and  things  got  so  hot  I  advised  him  to  leave — 
go  somewhere  else — and  he  did.  I  hated  to  lose  him, 
for  he  was  a  medical  genius,  thoroughly  scientific.  I 
believed  his  story  and  do  to  this  day.  My  wife  sides 
with  the  Scotts." 

"And  the  cure  ?"  I  asked.     "Was  that  permanent  ?" 

"As  you  see.  Margaret  Scott  drooped  for  about 
ten  days,  then  decided  pride  was  the  best  shoulder 
brace,  and  has  never  been  ill  since.  She  has  put  on 
flesh  steadily.  Now  you  know  the  greatest  event  in 
Greenfield  history.  But,"  concluded  Dr.  Leavitt,  "I 
always  regretted  that  fellow  Jim  Stillman.  He  was,  as  I 
said,  a  medical  genius.     And  now  I  must  get  to  work." 

About  a  month  later  Doctor  Leavitt  came  into  the 
dining-room  with  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

"Letter  from  Jim  Stillman,"  he  cried  excitedly. 

"Humph!"  And  Mrs.  Leavitt  stopoed  pouring  the 
tea.     "I  hope  it  is  something  to  his  credit  this  time." 

The  doctor  scanned  the  close  written  page.  "He's 
married." 

"I  hope,"  remarked  Mrs.  Leavitt  with  a  malice  of 
which  I  never  thought  her  capable,  "she's  a  widow1 
with  a  past,  with  ten  children  for  him  to  support." 

"Listen  to  this!"  There  was  triumph  in  the  doctor's 
tone.  "  'You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  I  was 
married  last  week  to  Miss  Regina  Elizabeth  Quacken- 
bush,  head  of  the  department  of  science  at  Wellesmere 
College.  Miss  Quackenbush  recently  secured  her  Ph. 
D.  for  her  exhaustive  treatise  on  "The  Absorptive 
Spectrum  of  Chlorine  and  the  Polybasic  Acids  of 
Mesitylene."     She    is    a    thoroughly    scientific    woman 

who '  "  and  here  followed  three-quarters  of  a  page 

expounding  her  virtues. 

"Perhaps,"  observed  Mrs.  Leavitt  acidly,  "a  real 
scientific  woman  can  get  along  with  Jim.  but  all  the 
same  I  wish  she  had  been  a  ballet  dancer!" 

San  Francisco,  June,  1909. 


July  3,  1909. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


ADVENTURE  IN   VENEZUELA. 


One   of    the    Best    Romances    of    Today    Combines    Revolu- 
tion and  Love-Making. 


Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis  has  written  a  political 
novel  of  Venezuela.  It  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
founded  upon  fact,  because  the  events  there  recorded 
have  not  happened.  At  least  we  do  not  remember 
them,  but  none  the  less  they  belong  to  the  order  of 
things  that  might  have  happened,  that  may  even  yet 
happen,  so  it  is  only  the  hypercritical  who  will  cavil  at 
a  capital  yarn  that  might  come  true  any  day. 

The  story  opens  in  Yokohama.  We  find  four  young 
Americans  amusing  themselves  after  the  habits  of  their 
kind  in  the  tea-house  of  the  Hundred  and  One  Steps. 
There  is  Roddy  Forrester,  whose  exploits  at  baseball 
have  reflected  a  glory  upon  his  father,  who  is  otherwise 
known  as  a  great  engineer.  Then  there  is  Peter  de 
Peyster,  who  belongs  to  "one  of  our  ancient  poltroon 
families."  Third  comes  the  "Orchid  Hunter,"  whose 
father  makes  beer,  and  the  last  of  the  group  is  Lieu- 
tenant Perry  and  this  brings  us  to  the  formation  of 
the  Order  of  the  White  Mice,  which,  like  all  great 
movements,  has  a  small  beginning: 

The  fourth  youth  in  the  group  wore  the  uniform  and 
insignia  of  a  lieutenant  of  the  United  States  Navy.  His  name 
was  Perry,  and,  looking  down  from  the  toy  balcony  of  the 
tea-house,  clinging  like  a  bird's-nest  to  the  face  of  the  rock, 
they  could  see  his  battleship  on  the  berth.  It  was  Perry  who 
had  convoyed  them  to  O  Kin  San  and  her  delectable  tea-house, 
and  it  was  Perry  who  was  talking  shop. 

"But  the  most  important  member  of  the  ship's  company  on 
a  submarine,"  said  the  sailor-man,  "doesn't  draw  any  pay  at 
all,  and  he  has  no  rating.     He  is  a  mouse." 

"He's  a  what!'"  demanded  the  Orchid  Hunter.  He  had 
been  patriotically  celebrating  the  arrival  of  the  American 
squadron.  During  tiffin,  the  sight  of  the  white  uniforms  in 
the  hotel  dining-room  had  increased  his  patriotism  ;  and  after 
tiffin  the  departure  of  the  Pacific  Mail,  carrying  to  the  Golden 
Gate  so  many  "good  fellows,"  further  aroused  it.  Until  the 
night  before,  in  the  billiard-room,  he  had  never  met  any  of 
the  good  fellows ;  but  the  thought  that  he  might  never  see 
them  again  now  depressed  him.  And  the  tea  he  was  drinking 
neither  cheered  nor  inebriated.  So  when  the  Orchid  Hunter 
spoke  he  showed  a  touch  of  temper. 

"Don't  talk  sea  slang  to  me,"  he  commanded ;  "when  you 
say  he  is  a  mouse,  what  do  you  mean  by  a  mouse?" 

"I  mean  a  mouse,"  said  the  lieutenant,  "a  white  mouse  with 
pink  eyes.  He  bunks  in  the  engine-room,  and  when  he  smells 
sulphuric  gas  escaping  anywhere  he  squeals ;  and  the  chief 
finds  the  leak,  and  the  ship  isn't  blown  up.  Sometimes, 
one  little,  white  mouse  will  save  the  lives  of  a  dozen  blue- 
jackets." 

Roddy  and   Peter  de   Peyster  nodded  appreciatively. 

"Mos'  extr-d'n'ry !"  said  the  Orchid  Hunter.  "Mos'  sad, 
too.  I  will  now  drink  to  the  mouse.  The  moral  of  the 
story  is,"  he  pointed  out,  "that  everybody,  no  matter  how 
impecunious,  can  help ;  even  you  fellows  could  help.  So 
could   I." 

His  voice  rose  in  sudden  excitement.  "I  will  now,"  he 
cried,  "organize  the  Society  of  the  Order  of  the  White  Mice. 
The  object  of  the  society  is  to  save  everybody's  life.  Don't 
tell  me,"  he  objected  scornfully,  "that  you  fellows  will  let 
a  little  white  mice  save  twelve  hundred  bluejackets,  an'  you 
sit  there  an'  grin.  You  mus'  all  be  a  White  Mice.  You  mus' 
all  save  somebody's  life.  An' — then — then  we  give  ourself  a 
dinner." 

"And  medals  !"  suggested  Peter  de  Peyster. 

The  Orchid  Hunter  frowned.  He  regarded  the  amendment 
with   suspicion. 

"Is  't  th'  intention  of  the  Hon'ble  Member  from  N'York," 
he  asked,  "that  each  of  us  gets  a  medal,  or  just  th  one  that 
does  th'   saving?" 

"Just   one,"   said   Peter   de   Peyster. 

"No,  we  all  get  'em,"  protested  Roddy.     "Each   time  !" 

"T'  'men'ment  to  th'  'men'ment  is  carried,"  announced  the 
Orchid  Hunter.  He  untwisted  his  legs  and  clapped  his  hands. 
The  paper  walls  slid  apart,  the  little  Nezans,  giggling,  bowing. 
ironing  out  their  knees  with  open  palms,  came  tripping  and 
stumbling  to  obey. 

"Take  away  the  tea !"  shouted  the  Orchid  Hunter.  "It 
makes  me  nervous.  Bring  us  fizzy-water,  in  larges'  size,  cold, 
expensive  bottles.  And  now,  you  fellows,"  proclaimed  the 
Orchid  Hunter,  "I'm  goin'  into  secret  session  and  initiate 
you  into  Yokohama  Chapter,  Secret  Order  of  White  Mice. 
And — I  will  be  Mos'  Exalted  Secret  White  Mouse." 

Roddy  Forrester,  whose  achievements  at  baseball  had 
not  wholly  satisfied  the  parental  ambition — he  had,  in 
fact,  made  an  unmitigated  mess  of  everything  he  had 
touched — finds  himself  as  a  last  resort  sent  to 
Venezuela,  where  his  father  has  some  extensive  under- 
takings in  hand,  but  Roddy  dees  not  go  as  manager. 
Here  we  have  a  glimpse  at  Mr.  Forrester,  Senior: 

Once  one  of  his  young  lieutenants,  inspired  by  a  marvelous 
dinner,  called  to  him  across  the  table  :  "You  remember,  sir, 
that  lighthouse  we  put  up  in  the  Persian  Gulf?  The  consul  at 
Aden  told  me,  this  last  trip,  that  before  that  light  was  there 
the  wrecks  on  the  coast  averaged  fifteen  a  year  and  the  deaths 
from  drowning  over  a  hundred.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  since  your  light  went  up.  three  years  ago,  there  have 
been   only  two  wrecks  and  no  deaths." 

Mr.  Forrester  nodded  gravely. 

"I  remember,"  he  said.  "That  was  the  time  we  made  the 
mistake  of  sending  cement  through  the  canal  instead  of  around 
the  Cape,  and  the  tolls  cost  us  five  thousand  dollars." 

It  was  not  that  Mr.  Forrester  weighed  the  loss  of  the  five 
thousand  dollars  against  a  credit  of  lives  saved.  It  was 
rather  that  he  was  not  in  the  life-saving  business.  Like  all 
his  brother  captains,  he  was,  in  a  magnificent  way,  mechan- 
ically charitable.  For  institutions  that  did  make  it  a  business 
to  save  life  he  wrote  large  checks.  But  he  never  mixed 
charity  and  business.  In  what  he  was  doing  in  the  world  he 
either  was  unable  to  see,  or  was  not  interested  in  seeing,  what 
was  human,  dramatic,  picturesque.  When  he  forced  himself 
to  rest  from  his  labor,  his  relaxation  was  the  reading  of 
novels  of  romance,  of  adventure — novels  that  told  of  strange 
places  and  strange  peoples.  Between  the  after-dinner  hour 
and  bedtime,  or  while  his  yacht  picked  her  way  up  the  Sound, 
these  tales  filled  him  with  surprise.  Often  he  would  exclaim 
admiringly :  "I  don't  see  how  these  fellows  think  up  such 
things." 

He  did  not  know  that,  in  his  own  business,  there  were 
melodramas,  romances  which  made  those  of  the  fiction-writers 
ridiculous. 

And  so,  when  young  Sam  Caldwell,  the  third  vice-president, 
told  Mr.  Forrester  that  if  the  company  hoped  to  obtain  the 
money  it  had  sunk  in  Venezuela  it  must  finance  a  revolution, 
Mr.  Forrester,  without  question,  consented  to  the  expense, 
and  put  it  down  under  "Political."  Had  Sam  Caldwell  shown 
him  that  what  was  needed  was  a  construction-raft  or  a  half- 


dozen  giant  steam  shovels,  he  would  have  furnished  the  money 
as  readily  and  with  as  little  curiosity. 

And  so  we  have  the  makings  of  a  very  pretty  plot. 
Mr.  Forrester's  son  is  in  Venezuela  engaged  in  super- 
intending divers  at  such  moments  as  he  could  spare 
from  amusements,  while  Mr.  Forrester's  agents  are 
doing  their  benevolent  best  to  stir  up  a  revolution. 
There  is  certainly  plenty  of  material  for  a  very  pretty 
upheaval : 

"Somewhere,  buried  in  there,"  said  Roddy,  "is  General 
Rojas,  the  Lion  of  Valencia,  a  man,"  he  added  sententiously, 
"beloved  by  the  people.  He  has  held  all  the  cabinet  positions, 
and  been  ambassador  in  Europe,  and  Alvarez  is  more  afraid 
of  hiin  than  of  any  other  man  in  Venezuela.  And  why?  For 
the  simple  reason  that  he  is  good.  When  the  people  found 
out  what  a  blackguard  Alvarez  is  they  begged  Rojas  to  run 
for  President  against  him,  and  Rojas  promised  that  if,  at  the 
next  election,  the  people  still  desired  it,  he  would  do  as  they 
wished.  That  night  Alvarez  hauled  him  out  of  bed  and  put 
him  in  there.  He  has  been  there  two  years.  There  are 
healthy  prisons,  but  Alvarez  put  Rojas  in  this  one,  hoping  it 
would  kill  him.  He  is  afraid  to  murder  him  openly,  because 
the  people  love  him.  When  I  first  came  here  I  went  through 
the  fortress  with  Vicenti,  the  prison  doctor,  on  a  sort  of 
Seeing-Porto-Cabello  trip.  He  pointed  out  Rojas  to  me 
through  the  bars,  same  as  you  would  point  out  a  monument  to 
a  dead  man.  Rojas  was  sitting  at  a  table,  writing,  wrapped  in 
a  shawl.  The  cell  was  lit  by  a  candle,  and  I  give  you  my 
word,  although  it  was  blazing  hot  outside,  the  place  was  as 
damp  as  a  refrigerator.  When  we  raised  our  lanterns  he 
stood  up,  and  I  got  a  good  look  at  him.  He  is  a  thin,  frail 
little  man  with  white  hair  and  big,  sad  eyes,  with  a  terribly 
lonely  look  in  them.  At  least  I  thought  so;  and  I  felt  so 
ashamed  at  staring  at  him  that  I  bowed  and  salaamed  to  him 
through  the  bars,  and  he  gave  me  the  most  splendid  bow,  just 
as  though  he  were  still  an  ambassador  and  I  a  visiting  prince. 
The  doctor  had  studied  medicine  in  New  York,  so  probably 
he  talked  to  me  a  little  more  freely  than  he  should.  He  says 
he  warned  the  commandant  of  the  fortress  that  unless  Rojas 
is  moved  to  the  upper  tier  of  cells,  above  the  water-line,  he 
will  die  in  six  months.  And  the  commandant  told  him  not  to 
meddle  in  affairs  of  state,  that  his  orders  from  the  President 
were  that  Rojas  'must  never  again  feel  the  heat  of  the  sun.'  " 

Where  could  there  be  a  more  ideal  mission  for  the 
Order  of  the  White  Mice.  They  would  get  plenty  of 
amusement  from  the  task  of  liberating  General  Rojas, 
while  they  would  also  be  living  up  to  the  letter  of  their 
undertakings.  Moreover,  General  Rojas  has  a  wife  and 
two  beautiful  daughters  exiled  across  the  water  at 
Caracas.  At  six  o'clock  every  evening  the  ladies  stand 
on  the  cliff  edge  and  pray  for  the  delivery  of  the  cap- 
tive. The  guide  asks  Roddy,  "You  like  me  to  drive  you, 
gentle-mans,  out  here  at  six  o'clock  an'  see  those  ladies 
pray?"  Roddy  does  not  want  to  see  them  pray,  but 
he  falls  helplessly  in  love  with  one  of  the  daughters, 
which  acts  extraordinarily  as  a  stimulant  to  his  efforts 
on  behalf  of  General  Rojas. 

For  the  details  of  this  astounding  plot  the  curious 
must  turn  to  the  story  itself.  It  is  all  thoroughly  well 
done.  There  are  secret  tunnels  and  subtle  manoeuvres 
and  Roddy  finds  that  it  is  not  quite  so  much  of  a  joke 
as  he  thought  it  would  be.  Here  is  a  description  of 
Roddy's  descent  into  the  tunnel  through  which  the 
liberated  prisoner  is  to  emerge : 

That  night  McKildrick  gave  him  permission  to  enter  the 
tunnel.  The  gases  had  evaporated,  and  into  the  entrance 
the  salt  air  of  the  sea  and  the  tropical  sun  had  fought  their 
way.  The  party  consisted  of  McKildrick,  Peter,  and  Roddy, 
and,  as  the  personal  representative  of  Inez,  Pedro,  who  arrived 
on  foot  from  the  direction  of  the  town. 

"She,  herself,"  he  confided  secretly  to  Roddy,  "wished  to 
come." 

"She  did!"  exclaimed  Roddy  joyfully.     "Why,  didn't  she?" 

"I  told  her  your  mind  would  be  filled  with  more  important 
matters,"  returned  Pedro,  seeking  approval.  "Was  I  not 
right  ?" 

Roddy,  whose  mind  was  filled  only  with  Inez  and  who  still 
felt  the  touch  of  her  hand  upon  his,  assented  without  enthusi- 
asm. 

McKildrick  was  for  deciding  by  lot  who  should  explore  the 
underground  passage,  but  Roddy  protested  that  that  duty 
belonged  to  him  alone.  With  a  rope  around  his  waist,  upon 
which  he  was  to  pull  if  he  needed  aid,  an  electric  torch,  and 
a  revolver  he  entered  the  tunnel.  It  led  down  and  straight 
before  him.  The  air  was  damp  and  chilly,  but  in  breathing  he 
now  found  no  difficulty.  Nor,  at  first,  was  his  path  in  any 
way  impeded.  His  torch  showed  him  solid  walls,  white  and 
discolored,  and  in  places  dripping  with  water.  But  of  the 
bats,  ghosts,  and  vampires,  for  which  Peter  had  cheerfully 
prepared  him,  there  was  no  sign.  Instead,  the  only  sounds 
that  greeted  his  ears  were  the  reverberating  echoes  of  his 
own  footsteps.  He  could  not  tell  how  far  he  had  come,  but 
the  rope  he  dragged  behind  him  was  each  moment  growing 
more  irksome,  and  from  this  he  judged  that  he  must  be 
far  advanced. 

The  tunnel  now  began  to  twist  and  turn  sharply,  and  at  one 
place  he  found  a  shaft  for  light  and  ventilation  that  had  once 
opened  to  the  sky.  This  had  been  closed  with  a  gridiron  of 
bars,  upon  which  rested  loose  stones  roughly  held  together  by 
cement.  Some  of  these  had  fallen  through  the  bars  and 
blocked  his  progress,  and  to  advance  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  them.  He  stuck  his  torch  in  a  crevice  and  untied  the 
rope.  When  he  had  cleared  his  way  he  left  the  rope  where 
he  had  dropped  it.  Freed  of  this  impediment  he  was  able  to 
proceed  more  quickly,  and  he  soon  found  himself  in  that  part 
of  the  tunnel  that  had  been  cut  through  the  solid  rock  and 
which  he  knew  lay  under  the  waters  of  the  harbor.  The  air 
here  was  less  pure.  His  eyes  began  to  smart  and  his  ears 
to  suffer  from  the  pressure.  He  knew  he  should  turn  back, 
but  until  he  had  found  the  other  end  of  the  tunnel  he  was 
loth  to  do  so.  Against  his  better  judgment  he  hastened  his 
footsteps ;  stumbling,  slipping,  at  times  splashing  in  pools  of 
water,  he  now  ran  forward.  He  knew  that  he  was  losing 
strength,  and  that  to  regain  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  he 
would  need  all  that  was  left  to  him.  But  he  still 
pushed  forward.  The  air  had  now  turned  foul ;  his  head 
and  chest  ached,  as  when  he  had  been  long  under  water, 
and  his  legs  were  like  lead.  He  was  just  upon  the  point  of 
abandoning  his  purpose  when  there  rose  before  him  a  solid 
wall.  He  staggered  to  it,  and,  leaning  against  it,  joyfully 
beat  upon  it  with  his  fists.  He  knew  that  at  last  only  a  few 
feet  separated  him  from  the  man  he  had  set  out  to  save.  So 
great  was  his  delight  and  so  anxious  was  he  that  Rojas  should 
share  in  it,  that  without  considering  that  no  slight  sound  could 
penetrate  the  barrier,  he  struck  three  times  upon  it  with  the 
butt  of  his  revolver,  and  then,  choking  and  gasping  like  a 
drowning  man,  staggered  back  toward  the  opening.  Half-way 
he  was  met  by  McKildrick  and  Peter,  who,  finding  no  pressure 
on  the  end  of  the  rope,  had  drawn  it  to  them  and,  fearing  for 
Roddy's  safety,  had  come  to  his  rescue.  They  gave  him  an 
arm  each,  and  the  fresh  air  soon  revived  him.  He  told 
McKildrick  what  he  had  seen,  and  from  his  description  of  the 


second   wall   the  engineer  described   how   it  should  be  opened. 

"Rut  without  a  confederate  on  the  other  side,"  he  said, 
"we  can  do  nothing." 

"Then,"  declared  Roddy,  "the  lime  has  come  to  enroll 
Vicenti  in  the  Honorable  Order  of  the   White  Mice." 

The  last  attempt  is  successful.  The  wall  is  blown 
down  by  dynamite,  and  while  the  revolutionists  in  the 
city,  under  the  stimulus  of  Mr.  Forrester's  agents,  arc 
engaged  with  the  government  forces,  Mr.  Forrester's 
son,  working  upon  his  own  account  and  without  the 
paternal  knowledge  or  sanction,  is  liberating  the  one 
man  who  can  make  the  revolution  a  success : 

"Don't  cry  out!"  whispered  Roddy.  "Do  as  I  tell  you,  or 
I'll  blow  your  head  off.  Take  me  to  the  cell  of  General 
Rojas  !" 

Brave  as  the  man  had  been  the  moment  before,  the  kiss  of 
the  cold  muzzle  turned  his  purpose  to  ice.  The  desire  to  live 
was  all-compelling.  Choking,  gasping,  his  eyes  rolling  appeal- 
mgly,  he  nodded  assent.  With  the  revolver  at  his  back  he 
ran  down  the  corridor,  and,  as  he  ran,  without  further  direc- 
tion, fumbled  frantically  at  his  keys.  At  the  end  of  the  corri- 
dor he  separated  one  from  the  others,  and  with  a  trembling 
hand  unlocked   and  pushed  open   a   cell  door. 

The  cell  was  steeped  in  darkness.  Roddy  threw  the  turn- 
key sprawling  into  it,  and  with  his  free  hand  closed  his 
fingers  over  the  key  in  the  lock. 

"General   Rojas  !"  he  called.     "Come   out !      You  are   free  !*' 

A  shadowy  figure  suddenly  confronted  him ;  out  of  the 
darkness  a  voice,  fearless  and  unshaken,  answered. 

"What  do  you  wish  of  me?"  demanded  the  voice  steadily. 
"Is  this  assassination?     Are  you  my  executioner?" 

"Good  God,  no!"  cried  Roddy.  "Fifty-four,  four!  I'm  the 
man  that  gave  you  the  warning.  The  tunnel!"  he  cried. 
"The  tunnel  is  open."  He  shoved  the  butt  of  the  revolver 
toward  the  shadow.  "Take  this!"  he  commanded;  if  I've  lied 
to  you,   shoot   me.     But   come !" 

Genera!  Rojas  stepped  from  the  cell,  and  with  a  cry  of 
relief  Roddy  swung  the  iron  door  upon  the  turnkey  and  locked 
it.  The  act  seemed  to  reassure  the  older  man,  and  as  the 
glare  of  the  lanterns  in  the  corridor  fell  upon  Roddy's  face 
the  eyes  of  the  general  lit  with  hope  and  excitement.  With 
a  cry  of  remorse  he  held  out  the  revolver. 

"I  was  waiting  to  die,"  he  said.     "Can  you  forgive  me?" 

"Can  you  run?"  was  Roddy's  answer. 

With  the  joyful  laugh  of  a  boy,  the  general  turned  and. 
refusing  Roddy's  arm,  ran  with  him  down  the  corridor.  When 
he  saw  the  fallen  grating  he  gave  a  cry  of  pleasure,  and  at 
the  sight  of  the  breach  in  the  wall  he  exclaimed  in  delight. 

"It  is  good!"  he  cried.     "It  is  well  done." 

Roddy  had  picked  up  the  turnkey's  lantern  and   had 
to    General    Rojas.     Lowering   it   before   him,    (he  ' 

nimbly  scaled  the  mass  of  fallen  masonry,  and  with  an  ex< 
breathless  sigh  plunged  into  the  tunnel. 

Mr.   Davis   has   written   a   wholesome    ; 
ceived  story  of  adventure,  one  of  the  bes    of  the  kind. 
Its  humor,  its  sentiment,  and  its  incident  hold  us  fasci 
nated  from  the  first  page  to  the  last. 

"The  White  Mice,"  by  Richard  Harding  I  'avis.     ' 
lished  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  \  ofk. 


The  nightingales  which  nested  until  ten  years  ago  in 
Kensington  Gardens  were  killed  by  the  semi-wild  cats 
that  camp  every  summer  among  the  hollow  elms,  and 
Londoners  who  want  to  hear  the  Daulian  birds  with 
complete  certainty  must  now  journey  to  Kew  or  Ching- 
ford  (observes  the  Westminster  Gazette).  Our  fortu- 
nate early  Victorian  ancestors  went  no  farther  than 
Vauxhall  Gardens  for  the  purpose.  The  Vauxhall 
nightingales  were  always  in  full  song  on  May  and  June 
evenings,  and  the  proprietor  would  assure  an  inquir- 
ing country  visitor:  "Hear  the  nightingales,  sir? 
Why,  you're  bound  to  hear  'em;  we  keeps  'em  on  the 
premises."  This  prosaic  statement  was  only  too  true, 
according  to  Frank  Buckland,  for  the  music  was  pro- 
duced by  a  human  Philomela,  paid  to  sit  in  a  bush  and 
imitate    the   nightingale    when   darkness    fell. 


The  city  man  wonders  at  the  weight  his  Maine  or 
New  Brunswick  guide  will  carry.  The  "piece"  of  the 
fur  trade,  whether  of  furs  or  supplies,  was  about  ninety 
pounds  in  weight.  The  man  who  could  not  pack  .three 
"pieces"  on  his  tump  line  over  the  average  portage 
ranked  low  around  the  campfire.  A  Chippewa  has  been 
known  to  carry  a  barrel  of  pork  two  miles,  with  fre- 
quent rests,  of  course;  and  one  smilingly  bet  a  160- 
pound  man  that  he  could  carry  him  five  miles  over  a 
logging  trail  and  not  set  him  down  once.  Some  of 
these  men  would  pack  200  pounds,  and  it  is  said  some- 
times 300,  but  they  were  unusually  powerful  men  and 
working  under  keen  rivalry — the  only  rivalry  which 
could  bring  any  honor  in  their  country — that  of  physical 
prowess. 

No  fewer  than  fifteen  hundred  towns  and  villages  in 
Germany  still  own,  and  have  owned,  down  from  the 
Middle  Ages,  so  much  common  land  that  their 
inhabitants  pay  neither  rates  nor  taxes.  Five  hundred 
of  these  townships  and  villages  derive  so  great  a  rental 
from  their  lands  that  they  are  able,  in  addition,  to  pay 
every  citizen,  on  New  Year's  Day,  a  bonus  of  from  £5 
to  £20  ($25  to  $100)  as  his  share  of  the  surplus  revenue. 


Prince  Rupert,  the  proposed  western  terminus  of  the 
new  Canadian  line,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  will  be 
a  made-to-order  city,  almost.  It  faces  a  fine  natural 
harbor,  yet  a  few  years  ago  the  land  was  held  at  a 
nominal  price.  Since  the  decision  of  the  railroad  was 
made  known  more  than  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  Igts 
have  been  sold  there  at  auction. 

One  of  the  most  historic  spots  in  England  is  for  sale. 
It  is  Magna  Charta  Island,  where  is  famous  Runnv- 
mede,  containing  the  table  on  which  King  John  is  said 
to  have  signed  the  epoch-making  document  nearly  700 
years  ago. 

The  University  of  Leipsic  will  celebra'o  !'-  five  hun- 
dredth anniversary  and  its  thousand  '  iliis 
month. 
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BOOKS   AND   AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


A  Book  of  Witches,  by  Oliver  Madox  Hueffer. 
Published  by  the  John  McBride  Company, 
New   York;   $2.50. 
There  have  been   many   histories   of   witch- 
craft,  but  none  that  have  been  written   quite 
so    entertainingly   as   this.      We   have   a   com- 
plete   survey    of    the    field    from    the    earliest 
days,  a  consideration  of  the  powers  commonly 
accredited    to    the    witch    in   various   countries 
and   the   story   of   the   persecutions   that   have 
aimed   at  her  suppression.     By  the  way,  why 
was    the    witch    popularly    supposed    to    be    a 
woman  ? 

The  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  book  is 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  a  possible  re- 
vival of  witchcraft.  Nothing,  indeed,  seems 
more  probable  if  we  can  speak  of  the  revival 
of  a  cult  that  has  never  disappeared.  We 
have  only  to  look  at  the  advertising  columns 
of  a  popular  newspaper  and  be  convinced  by 
the  array  of  fortune-tellers,  mediums,  clair- 
voyants, and  astrologers  who  get  their  living 
not  from  .the  ignorant,  but  from  wealth  and 
fashion.  The  witch  of  the  middle  ages  never 
had  such  a  clientele  as  her  modern  successor, 
nor,  indeed,  did  she  lay  claim  to  powers  half 
so    extensive. 

Indeed,  the  authors  half-cynical  defense  of 
witchcraft  might  have  taken  a  much  more 
positive  tone  than  it  has.  When  we  find  a 
great  medical  expert  declaring  that  we  live, 
move,  and  have  our  being  in  an  atmosphere 
of  suggestion  and  that  only  the  most  positive 
among  us  are  at  all  free  from  its  control  it 
seems  easy  to  believe  that  the  simple  knowl- 
edge of  such  a  power  has  always  been  in  the 
possession  of  a  few.  The  psychologists  of  the 
day — some- of  the  most  eminent  men  living — 
are  engaged  in  daily  experiments  that  seem 
to  be  indistinguishable  from  the  ancient  prac- 
tices grouped  under  such  terms  as  "the  evil 
eye"  and  "ill-wishing."  If  the  great  physi- 
cians of  the  Paris  Salpetriere  can  produce  a 
blister  upon  the  breast  by  a  whispered  sug- 
gestion, if  it  is  scientific  to  believe  this,  there 
seems  no  valid  reason  why  the  mediaeval  witch 
should  not  have  done  something  of  the  same 
kind,  or  why  it  should  it  be  unscientific  to  be- 
lieve so.  Where  the  phenomena  are  identical 
we  do  not  see  why  the  name  should  bless  or 
ban,  or  why  we  must  accept  Dr.  Charcot  and 
repudiate    Paracelsus. 

Mr.  Hueffer  has  written  a  valuable  book, 
and  one  that  is  interesting  and  suggestive. 


be  entirely  true  ;  they  may  suggest  the  return 
of  the  dead,  but  they  do  not  prove  it  in  the 
scientific  sense  in  which  that  word  should  be 
used. 

The  Strain  of  White,  by  Ada  Woodruff  An- 
derson. Published  by  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,   Boston;    $1.50. 

This  is  a  story  of  white  and  Indian  life 
in  the  Pacific  .Northwest  of  the  'fifties.  It  is 
not  only  historically  accurate  along  main  lines, 
but  its  romance  is  one  of  unusual  interest  and 
pathos. 

The  heroine  is  a  Yakima  half-breed  girl  j 
named  Franceses.  She  has  been  educated  by 
the  Jesuit  priest  and  her  naturally  beautiful 
and  gentle  nature  has  been  refined  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  well-nigh  every  Indian  trait.  But 
the  passion  of  her  life  is  to  discover  the  iden- 
tity of  her  white  father,  whose  separation 
from  his  native  wife,  Francesca's  mother,  now 
dead,  was  a  matter  more  of  accident  than  of 
design.  Fired  by  this  purpose,  she  travels 
alone  to  the  Yakima  nation  in  the  hope  of 
persuading  her  uncle,  the  great  chief  Kam-i- 
ah-kan,  to  divulge  her  father's  name.  It  is 
during  the  strenuous  days  of  treaty-making 
preceding  the  attack  upon  Seattle,  and  when 
Francesca  has  obtained  the  coveted  knowl- 
edge she  escapes  from  the  camp  by  stealth 
and  is  only  just  in  time  to  warn  the  post  of 
their  coming  danger.  But  her  newly  dis- 
covered father  is  the  commandant  of  the 
post  who  is  now  married  to  a  Southern  woman 
of  intense  racial  sentiments.  Francesca's  ap- 
peal for  recognition  is  met  by  cold  denial, 
and  then  comes  the  father's  agony  of  self- 
reproach,  his  love  and  pity  for  the  girl,  and 
his  drtad  of  the  effect  of  the  disclosure  upon 
his  wife.  The  incidents  are  finely  told  and 
with  full  recognition  of  their  power.  Fran- 
cesca's character,  with  its  faint  suggestiveness 
of  the  Indian,  her  pathetic  patience,  and  her 
courage  make  a  picture  not  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten. No  less  creditable  are  the  historical 
features,  and  the  intimate  knowledge  of  In- 
dian and  half-breed  life.  We  feel  that  the 
story  is  one  of  serious  purpose,  seriously  and 
carefully  undertaken,  and  with  the  equipment 
of  imagination  and  knowledge. 


tween  great  nations  and  small  ones  have  no 
binding  power.  Sooner  or  later,  in  political 
as  in  other  matters,  the  "chickens  come  home 
to   roost." 

As  a  readable  and  popular  presentation  of 
things  Korean  this  little  volume  deserves  high 
commendation.  It  does  a  work  that  a  pro- 
found treatise  would  fail  in,  because  it  gives 
us  a  measure  of  familiarity  with  the  charac- 
ters of  the  people  themselves,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  national  events,  national 
triumphs  and  catastrophes,  usually  owe  their 
birth  to  the  common  every-day  thoughts  and 
doings  of  common  every-day  people.  Dr.  Al- 
len adopts  the  satisfactory  method  of  side 
headings,  and  this  enables  him  to  condense  his 
information  and  to  avoid  the  verbal  wastages 
of  a  continuous  narrative.  He  writes  with 
discrimination,  with  a  keen  eye  for  national 
idiosyncrasies,  and  with  unfailing  sympathy 
and  good-will.  By  his  book  he  renders  a 
substantial  service  to  the  Korean  people. 


The  Comments  of  Bagshot,  by  J.  A.  Spender. 
Published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

Mr.  Spender  does  not  disclose  the  identity 
of  Bagshot.  We  only  know  that  he  was  in 
the  English  public  service  and'  therefore  re- 
frained from  political  partisanship,  that  he  is 
now  dead  and  therefore  beyond  the  admoni- 
tions of  his  friends,  and  that  the  present  book 
is  the  result  of  Mr.  Spender's  examination  of 
his  books  and  papers.  He  was  a  wise  and 
gentle  fellow,  was  Bagshot.     R.  I.  P. 

It  is  bard  to  extract  a  philosophy  from  these 
meager  quotations.  Bagshot  dealt  in  apho- 
rism and  comment  and  in  a  certain  sort  of 
ruminative  criticism  pleasant  enough  to  those 
who  like  to  get  wisdom  in  tabloid  form.  Of 
a  friend  he  says  that  he  "has  the  courage 
which  bears  an  intolerable  toothache  with  for- 
titude for  fear  of  going  to  the  dentist"  Of 
an  earthquake  or  a  foreign  complication  he 
writes  "the  gross  impropriety  of  this  event 
must  be  obvious  to  you."  and  he  says  that  "the 
worst  attribute  of  the  bore  is  that  he  loves 
you.  That  adds  remorse  to  pain."  He  has 
little  to  say  about  politics,  but  his  comment 
upon  Cabinets  that  "twenty  wise  may 
easily  add  up  into  one  fool"  strikes  us  as  per- 
tinent and  sagacious,  while  his  injunction 
"never  display  a  wound — except  to  a  physi- 
cian" is  a  piece  of  sound  worldly  wisdom  and 
one  that  is  much  neglected. 

Mr.  Spender  has  worthily  embalmed  the 
memory  of  the  friend.  We  close  the  book 
with  a  resolution  to  remember  its  final  words, 
quoted  by  Bagshot  from  Leonardo:  "Thou, 
O  God,  sellest  all  good  things  at  the  price  of 
labor." 


Things  Korean,  by  Horace  N.  Allen,  M.  D. 
Published  by  the  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany, New  York,  Chicago,  and  Toronto ; 
$1.25. 

The  author's  acquaintance  with  Korea  be- 
gan when  he  went  to  that  country  as  a  medi- 
cal missionary.  He  became  subsequently  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  and  envoy  extraordinary 
of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  it  will  be 
seen  that  his  opportunities  were  exceptional 
and  that  he  writes  as  "one  having  authority." 

Naturally  and  properly  he  draws  most  of  his 
material  from  his  medical  rather  than  from 
his  diplomatic  experiences.  But  he  allows 
himself  to  quote  from  the  treaty  of  1882  be- 
tween America  and  Korea  and  to  comment 
severely  in  the  following  words  upon  the  vio- 
lation of  that  treaty  :  "We  paid  no  heed  to 
this  solemn  pledge  at  the  critical  time  of  the 
Portsmouth  convention  and  must  accept  the 
odium  attached  to  such  violation  of  sacred 
covenants."      It   would   seem   that   treaties  be- 


The  History  of  the  Boston  Theatre,  by  Eugene 
Tompkins.  Published  by  the  Houghton- 
Mifflin   Company,   New   York ;    $5. 

Mr.  Tompkins  was  manager  of  the  Boston 
Theatre  from  1878  to  1901,  and  in  the  com- 
pilation of  the  work  he  was  assisted  by  Mr. 
Quincy  Kilby,  who  was  treasurer  of  the  the- 
atre from  1886  to  1901.  There  can  therefore 
be  no  question  of  authenticity  or  of  accuracy. 

But  we  feel  that  the  author  has  lost  much 
of  a  great  opportunity.  The  material  for  de- 
lightful reminiscence  and  for  anecdote  must 
have  been  almost  limitless,  but  we  have  little 
more  than  the  barest  statement  of  events  in 
the  fewest  possible  words.  A  daily  theatrical 
diary  has  its  advantages  as  a  book  of  refer- 
ence, perhaps  great  advantages,  but  a  much 
more  interesting  volume  would  have  resulted 
from  the  omission  of  unimportant  engage- 
ments of  half  a  century  ago  and  the  elabora- 
tion of  events  of  permanent  interest.  The 
chapter  on  "The  First  Night"  is  all  that  it 
should  be,  and  it  might  well  have  set  a  model 
for  the  rest  of  the  book,  but  it  stands  nearly 
alone.  The  introduction,  too,  is  well  written, 
and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  theatre 
will  be  read  with  interest.  High  praise  is  due 
to  the  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  over 
six  hundred,  while  a  copious  index  is  a  valu- 
able aid  to  the  use  of  the  book,  which  is 
printed  in  sumptuous  type  and  attractively 
bound. 

The  Hand  of  God,  by  Cora  Bennett  Stephen- 
son. Published  by  the  Ball  Publishing 
Company,  Boston. 
The  author  has  had  the  courage  to  write  a 
story  founded  upon  Biblical  incidents  and 
interpreted  according  to  ancient  myth.  She 
uses  the  incidents  connected  with  Samson 
and  Delilah  not  only  for  the  construction  of 
a  good  romance,  but  in  elucidation  of  the 
phallic  theories  that,  as  she  very  truly  says, 
underlie  all  religions  and  that  may  be  idealized 
and  debased  according  to  the  tendencies  of  the 
devotee.  Perhaps  the  novel,  even  the  good 
novel  such  as  this,  is  not  the  best  medium 
for  the  presentation  of  such  theories,  but  it 
has  been  done  with  much  delicacy,  construc- 
tive skill,  and  imaginative  power. 


How  I  Know  That  the  Dead  Return,  by  Wil- 
liam T.  Stead.  Published  by  the  Ball 
Publishing  Company,  Boston;   75  cents. 

Mr.  Stead  describes  his  little  book  as  "An 
account  of  the  remarkable  personal  experi- 
ences of  the  author  which  dispelled  all  doubt 
in  his  mind  as  to  the  reality  of  a  future  life." 
Elsewhere  he  asks,  "Is  it  surprising,  then,  that 
after  such  experiences,  I  have  no  more  doubt 
of  the  possibility  of  communicating  with  the 
so-called  dead  than  I  have  of  being  able  to 
send  this  article  to  the  editor  of  the  Fort- 
nightly Review?" 

Mr.  Stead  seems  to  make  the  common  mis- 
take of  selecting  what  seems  to  him  the  most 
probable  explanation  of  certain  phenomena 
and  offering  it  up  as  proof.  And  yet  it  is 
possible  to  believe  in  the  rigid  fidelity  of  his 
record — and  nx  one  will  question  Mr.  Stead's 
good  faith — w'-Ue  at  the  same  time  discerning 
the  p  '.'•;-/  if  some  other  elucidation.  His 
;  certainly  remarkable  and  even 
they  are  not  new,  and  they 
y  value  as  testimony  to  the  fact 
1  vouches  for  them.     They  may 


NEW  MACMILLAN  NOVELS 


JAMES  LANE  ALLEN'S  new  novel 
The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe 

The  first  novel  in  six  years  by  the  author  of  "A  Kentucky  Cardi- 
nal," etc.  Cloth,  12mo.,  $1.25  net 

F.  MARION  CRAWFORD'S  new  novel 
The  White  Sister 

"Saracinesca"  group. 


The  last  novel  of  the  famous 
Mr.  Crawford's  best  work. 


which  includes 
Cloth,  $1.50 


Miss  ELLEN  GLASGOW'S  new  novel 
The  Romance  of  a  Plain  Man 

A  charming,  tender  love  story  of  the  new  South  by  the  author  of 
"The  Battleground,"  etc.  Cloth,  $1.50 

MABEL  OSGOOD  WRIGHT'S  new  novel 
Poppea  of  the  Post-Office 

By  the  author  of  "The  Open  Window,"   "The   Garden  of  a   Com- 
muter's Wife,"  etc.  Ready  next  week 

WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE'S  new  novel 
A  Certain  Rich  Man 

Nothing  could  be  more  genuinely  American;  its  interest  is  national, 
its  force  unescapable.  Ready  in  July 
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LITERARY   NOTES. 

A  Cautious  Australian  Heroine. 
Polly    Will  ford,    by    Eyre    Hussey.      Published 
by   Longmans,   Green   &   Co.,   New    York; 
$1.50. 

Polly  Winford  is  not  the  girl's  real  name, 
and  her  excuse  for  its  adoption  is  too  slight. 
When  her  father  dies  in  Australia  she  finds 
herself  an  heiress.  Wishing  to  visit  the  old 
country,  she  writes  to  her  two  maiden  aunts, 
who  reply  under  the  fixed  conviction  that 
Australians  must  be  either  savages  or  con- 
victs. Somewhat  chilled,  she  decides  to  come 
to  England  under  an  assumed  name  and  see 
her  aunts  at  close  range  before  revealing  her 
identity.  So  she  stays  with  a  neighboring 
clergyman  as  his  paying  guest. 

The  book  is  remarkable  for  the  number 
and  variety  of  its  characters  and  for  the  pic- 
ture of  the  impression  made  upon  the  uncon- 
ventional mind  of  a  colonial  girl  by  the  preju- 
dices and  formalities  of  English  country  life. 
Sometimes  these  seem  a  little  overdone,  but 
the  exaggeration  is  always  artistic.  There  is 
the  only  squire  who  met  with  a  hunting  acci- 
dent and  can  never  remember  names.  There 
is  the  parson  and  his  wife,  who  are  nearly 
equally  unpleasant.  There  is  the  other  par- 
son, the  hunting  one,  who  is  agreeable,  but  we 
wonder  why  he  should  be  a  parson.  There 
are  a.  few  attractive  young  men  representing 
the  new  generation,  and  there  are  the  maiden 
aunts,  all  of  them  well  and  elaborately  drawn 
and  with  a  strong  recognition  of  the  humor- 
ous. We  wish  that  Polly  herself  had  some 
better  reason  for  her  alias,  and  seeing  that 
two  or  three  other  people  are  in  the  secret,  we 
are  sure  that  it  would  have  been  divulged 
long  before  it  was,  but  this  hardly  detracts 
from  the  merit  of  a  racy  and  vigorous  story. 


Egoists,  a  Book  of  Supermen,  by  James  Hune- 
ker.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York;  $1.50. 

Mr.  Huneker's  egoists  and  supermen  arc 
Stendhal,  Baudelaire,  Flaubert,  France,  Huys- 
mans,  Barres,  Nietzsche,  Blake,  Ibsen,  Stir- 
ner,  and  Hello.  But  are  they  all  supermen  ? 
They  are  all  more  or  less  immersed  in  an 
ocean  of  eccentricities  and  weirdnesses.  but 
this  surely  is  not  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
the  superman,  unless  Mr.  Huneker  has 
widened  the  boundaries  of  the  term. 

The  essays  are  all  brilliant ;  in  fact  they 
are  too  brilliant.  They  place  us  in  the  posi- 
tion of  one  who  seeks  for  a  steady  and  useful 
illumination  and  finds  only  fireworks  that 
dazzle  and  bewilder.  Mr.  Huneker  himself  is 
omnipresent,  all  pervading,  and  we  wonder 
sometimes  if  he  does  not  allow  his  love  of  a 
verbal  scintillation  to  overmaster  his  sense 
of  critical  judgment.  None  the  less  he  suc- 
ceeds in  giving  us  a  vitalized  picture  of  a 
number  of  men  who  illustrated  in  themselves 
the  diseases  of  genius  and  about  whom  we 
ought  to  know  more  than  we  do.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  well  to  be  on  guard  against  exag- 
gerated ideas  of  their  influence  upon  thought. 
We  may  question  if  Nietzsche,  for  example, 
"sums  up  an  epoch"  or  if  "he  is  the  expiring 
voice  of  the  old  nineteenth-century  romanti- 
cism in  philosophy."  We  may  question  many 
other  such  statements  in  spite  of  their  bril- 
liant  setting. 

Are  the  Dead  Alive?  by  Fremont  Rider. 
Published  by  B.  W.  Dodge  &  Co.,  New 
York;    $1.75. 

The  book  would  be  improved  by  a  less  sen- 
sational title.  So  far  as  psychic  phenomena 
are  concerned  we  want  to  know  the  precise 
nature  of  the  occurrences  as  verified  by  com- 
petent and  scientific  observers.  We  can  then 
form  our  own  theories  in  accordance  with 
our  prejudices,  and,  unfortunately,  prejudice 
still  holds  the  field. 

But,  in  spite  of  its  infelicitous  title,  the 
book  is  a  sane  and  sober  disquisition  upon  a 
subject  that  is  now  occupying  the  best  scien- 
tific minds  of  the  day.  We  are  grateful  to 
the  author  for  so  largely  confining  himself  to 
these  men  and  for  resisting  the  temptation  to 
wander  afield  in  search  of  new  evidence  of 
doubtful  credentials.  Such  names  as  those  of 
Oliver  Lodge,  Cesare  Lombroso,  William  Bar- 
rett, Andrew  Lang,  William  Crookes,  Camille 
Flammarion,  and  William  James  compel  atten- 
tion. Their  certifications  seem  to  carry  with 
them  a  kind  of  finality  even  though  they 
leave  us  somewhat  breathless. 

This  book  is,  in  its  popular  way,  the  most 
remarkable  that  has  been  published.  Its  spirit 
is  so  cautious  and  its  evidence  so  convincing 
as  to  secure  the  respect  of  every  mind  that  is 
not  hermetically   closed  to   facts. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Elinor  Macartney  Lane,  whose  romance 
■"Katrine"  is  just  through  the  Harper  press 
for  another  edition,  used  to  tell  a  story  to 
illustrate  the  conviction  she  preferred  to  cher- 
ish that  the  superfluous  word  in  a  story  is 
a  blemish  and  disappointment.  "Up  at  Glou- 
cester one  summer,"  said  Mrs.  Lane,  "I  re- 
member the  eternal  amateur  sat  on  the  beach 
and  produced  a  picture  which  included  sea, 
sky,  rocks,  boats,  wagon,  and  people,  for  a 
great  artist  to  criticize.  The  latter  looked 
at  it  a  minute,  and  then  said  quietly,  'Why 
didn't  you  put  in  the  city  of  Chicago?'  I 
think  most  of  us  in  our  work  today,"  Mrs. 
Lane  concluded,  "try  to  put  in  the  city  of 
Chicago." 

Switzerland  honors  the  memory  of  those 
illustrious  writers  who  have  sung  her  praises, 
and  it  has  now  been  decided  to  place  a  tablet 
^t  Ouchy,  Lausanne,  to  commemorate  the 
writing  place  where  Byron  composed  "The 
Prisoner  of   Chillon." 

John  Kendrick  Bangs  takes  a  humorous 
fling  at  the  muck-rakers  in  his  story,  "That 
Little  Dinner  at  Larrabee's,"  in  the  July  Lip- 
pincott's  Magazine. 

For  some  time  J.  A.  Hammerton  has  been 
preparing  "George  Meredith  in  Anecdote  and 
Criticism,"  a  companion  volume  to  his 
"Stevensoniana,"  and  the  manuscript  has  just 
been  delivered  to  his  London  publisher,  Grant 
Richards.  The  book,  which  will  appear  this 
month,  was  originally  intended  as  a  souvenir 
of   Meredith's   eightieth    birthday. 

Mrs.  Velma  Swanston  Howard,  who  is  the 
authorized  translator  for  America  and  Eng- 
land of  Selma  Lagerlof's  books,  is  now  in 
Stockholm.  She  saw  "The  Servant  in  the 
House"  in  Swedish  the  other  evening,  and 
writes  that  the  Swedes  do  not  seem  to  care 
much  for  the  play,  which  they  think  reminis- 
cent  of   Ibsen's  "Brand"   among  other  things. 

Jerome  K.  Jerome  says  that  the  author  of 
"Man  and  Superman"  may,  in  time,  become 
the  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  of  the  stage. 

Swinburne  was  passionately  fond  of  swim- 
ming; but  as  a  matter  of  fact  "his  feats  were 
mainly  of  floating,  his  little  body  tossing  on 
the  breakers  like  a  cork."  In  1870,  at  Etretat, 
in  France,  he  was  caught  in  the  tide  and 
nearly  drowned.  "He  was  pursued,  floating 
like  a  Medusa  with  shining  hair  outspread, 
and  was  caught  a  long  way  out  to  sea  by  a 
yachtsman,  who,  oddly  enough,  happened  to  be 
Guy  de  Maupassant."  The  boat  that  saved 
him  could  not  put  in  to  shore  for  some  time. 
So  the  sailors  wrapped  Swinburne  in  a  sail 
and  perched  him  on  the  deck,  where  he  de- 
claimed aloud  the  poems  of  Victor  Hugo. 

James  Lane  Allen's  new  novel,  "The  Bride 
of  the  Mistletoe,"  is  the  first  book  from  his 
pen  in  six  years. 

With  the  announcement  of  the  second  edi- 
tion of  "King  Alfred's  Jewel,"  published  by 
the  John  Lane  Company,  the  poetic  drama 
which  called  forth  unusual  expressions  of  ad- 
miration from  English  and  American  critics 
some  months  ago,  comes  the  revelation  of  the 
name  of  the  author — Mrs.  Spencer  Trask.  By 
this  announcement  the  public  is  also  given  the 
name  of  the  author  of  "Mors  et  Victoria," 
an  anonymous  drama  published  by  Mrs.  Trask 
a  few  years  ago,  which  won  high  praise. 
When    "King   Alfred's   Jewel"    was   first    pub- 


lished the  authorities  of  the  Bath  Pageant, 
which  will  be  held  in  England  during  the 
month,  wrote  to  the  publishers  asking  the  au- 
thor of  the  poetic  drama  to  contribute  an  epi- 
sode to  the  text  of  the  pageant  in  honor  of 
the  American  towns  of  the  same  name.  This 
Mrs.  Trask  consented  to  do,  and  she  has  in- 
corporated in  the  American  section  a  peace 
hymn  for  both  countries,  which   will  be  sung. 

Several  important  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  "Statesman's  Year  Book,"  which  has 
just  made  its  appearance  for  1909,  published 
by  the  Macmillan  Company.  Forty-six  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  first  edition  was  com- 
pleted of  this  almost  indispensable  reference 
work.  One  of  the  new  features  which  will 
be  especially  valued  is  a  statement  of  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  countries  which  have 
adopted  old  age  pension   acts. 


New  Publications. 
"The  Garden  of  Girls,"  by  Marion  A.  Hil- 
ton, is  a  story  of  two  Southern  girls  who  go 
to  New  York  to  earn  their  living.  Their  ad- 
ventures are  pleasingly  told  and  we  like  the 
girls.  The  book  is  published  by  the  Tandy- 
Thomas  Company,  New  York;   $1.50. 

There  will  be  no  quarrel  with  "What  Is  a 
Picture?"  just  published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co.,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco.  We  are 
helped  to  an  understanding  of  artistic  ideals 
and  to  the  qualities  that  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  in  a  picture  that  is  something  more 
than  a  painting.  There  is  sometimes  a  loose- 
ness of  expression,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
statement  that  "the  individual  who  leads  a 
purely  animal  life  .  .  .  has  an  absolutely 
sound  mind."  Possibly  the  author  means  a 
normal  mind.  The  mind  that  has  no  aspira- 
tions toward  some  form  of  art  is  essentially 
unsound. 
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The  Perfume  of  the  Lady  in  Black,  by  Gaston 

Leroux.     Published    by    Brentano's,    New 

York;  $1-50. 

The   reader   may  be   a   little   exasperated   to 

find    that    a    perusal    of   the    previous    volume, 

"The  Mystery  of  the  Yellow  Room,"  is  almost 

essential    to    a    proper    understanding    of    the 

characters   and   motives   of   "The    Perfume   of 

the  Lady  in   Black."     A  direct  statement  that 

the  latter  is  a  sequel  would  have  been  better, 

but  it   is   best   not   to   write   sequels  at   all,   or 

at    least    to    make    them    wholly    independent. 

The   two   books   together   are    among   the  best 

detective   stories   of  the  day. 


Here  ia  a  book  that 
will  live  through 
the  generation*. 
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WITHOUT  PRINCIPLE? 

By  RETSEL  TERREVE 

<J  The  thriffing  and  dramatic  story  of  a  criminal  who,  after  conquering  the 
prejudices  of  our  modem  society,  was  called  upon  to  rule  it  •}  In  a  won- 
derful series  of  word  pictures  the  reader  is  carried  from  the  slums  to  the 
aristocratic  homes  and  gambling  resorts  of  the  American  metropolis ;  then 
to  the  heart  of  London's  great  financial  centre,  and  through  the  intricate 
mazes  of  English  company  promotion ;  then  back  to  America,  and  across 
the  continent  to  the  humanizing,  inspiring  atmosphere  of  the  great  and  vir- 
gin "West  And  through  it  all.  directed  by  a  merciless,  but  master  hand, 
one  runs  the  entire  gamut  of  human  emotions;  of  all  the  controlling  passions 
of  mankind  as  found  in  society  of  the  present  day.  It  is  a  book  that  will 
set  the  blood  on  fire;  that  will  impress  a  moral  on  the  mind  of  every  one 

who  reads.  

<[  The  Baltimore  American  tayi :  "The 
author  has  produced  a  work  that  will  mark 
an  epoch  in  virile  character  delineation  ana 
resourceful  fertility  of  plot.  Strong  and  blood- 
Etaring  in  every  chapter,  h  carries,  by  the 
force  of  its  clirnTT,  the  readerto  the  crest  of 
billows.  It  possesses  interest  for  the  man  of 
sedate  wi?nd  and  the  girl  who  has  romantic 
fancies.  It  has  a  moral  for  the  moralist  and 
a  touch  of  human  artistry  for  the  humanist. 
Victor  Hugo  stood  alone,  yet  this  author 
has  entered  into  his  heritage. 


<J  Edwin  Markham  in  the  Chicago  Exam- 
iner, saya:  "This  novel  possesses  staple  and 
enduring  qualities.  It  is  a  story  earnest  and 
inspiring  in  principle,  swift  in  action  and  in- 
teresting in  detail.  The  purpose  of  the  story 
is  so  strong,  the  characterization,  whether 
moral  or  immoral,  is  so  true,  and  the  scenes 
of  the  constantly  shifting  Life  so  natural,  that 
the  book  immediately  appeals  to  the  atten- 
tion and  approval  of  the  reader.  It  is  sumng, 
appealing,  convincing,  and  so,  as  a  novel  with 
a  lofty  purpose,  it  engages  and  holds  atten- 
tion on  its  merits," 
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School  for  Girls 

Accredited  by  the  California  universities  and 
by  Eastern  colleges.  Advanced  courses  of 
study  are  offered  to  high  school  graduates  and 
to  those  who  have  left  school,  with  lectures  by 
professors  from  the  University  of  California 
and  elsewhere.  There  are  also  special  courses 
and  those  leading  to  a  school  diploma.  Pupils 
charged  from  the  week  of  entrance. 

In  place  of  the  Kindergarten,  a  French 
school  has  been  opened,  where  the  French 
language  is  taught  by  means  of  charts,  pic- 
tures, games,  songs,  and  stories. 

Classes  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music  ind 
in  Drawing  and  Painting  are  formed  and  facili- 
ties are  given  for  Horseback  Riding,  Lawn  Ten- 
nis, Basket  Ball,  etc.  School  reopens,  Monday, 
August  9.  For  particulars,  address 
MISS  HAMLIN. 
2230  Pacific  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 
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THE   WAGE   OF   TREASON. 


A  'Wild  Story  of  a  Circassian  "Wife  and  a  German 
Lover. 


This,  as  on  every  other  evening,  Professor 
Alexis  Ivanovitch,  scientist  and  director  of 
the  Imperial  Gymnasium  at  St.  Petersburg, 
pressed  a  kiss,  half  tender,  halt  mechanical, 
upon  the  fair  white  forehead  of  Dounia,  and 
stole  away  from  the  conjugal  domicile,  while 
Dounia  remained  alone  and  reflected.  Where 
did  Alexis  Ivanovitch's  nocturnal  excursions 
take  him?  The  professor  was  no  longer  a 
young  man — he  had  passed  his  fiftieth  year — 
and  science  and  his  absorbing  duties  as  di- 
rector of  the  Imperial  Gymnasium,  where 
five  hundred  pupils  studied  under  him,  left 
him  no  time  to  devote  to  amorous  intrigues. 
And  then,  was  not  Dounia  young,  robust,  and 
beautiful,  with  her  luxuriant  auburn  hair,  her 
steel-colored  eyes,  and  her  perverse,  enig- 
matical smile?  She  was  poor,  obscure,  and 
ignorant  when  he  married  her;  he  rich,  a 
grand  dignitary  of  the  Slav  University,  and 
a  councilor  to  his  majesty,  the  Czar.  But 
love  had  conquered  all  obstacles,  and  Dounia. 
daughter  of  a  shepherd  of  the  Caucasus,  be- 
came the  idolized  wife  of  the  director  of  the 
gymnasium.  The  seductive  Circassian  had 
indeed  often  triumphed  in  the  heart  of  the 
savant  over  despotic  duty.  How  frequently 
he  sat  by  her,  admiring  her.  and  listening  as 
she  babbled  in  French,  gently  criticising  her 
linguistic  errors.  Was  not  her  naive  con- 
versation worth  a  hundred  times  as  much  as 
the  subtile  literary  and  philosophical  discus- 
sions in  which  he  engaged  with  the  lettered 
men  of  St.  Petersburg?  Since  several 
months,  however.  Alexis  Ivanovitch's  interest 
in  Dounia's  French  lessons  had  flagged.  He 
permitted  her  to  confound  the  tenses,  to  ig- 
nore gender,  and  to  forget  the  elementary 
rules  of  syntax  without  correcting  her,  as 
formerly.  Moreover,  he  left  the  house  regu- 
larly every  evening  and  did  not  return  until 
late  at  night.  Was  Alexis  Ivanovitch  deceiv- 
ing her?  She  had  discarded  that  supposition 
long  ago.  Dounia  was  too  sure  of  herself,  too 
proud  of  her  extraordinary  beauty,  to  suppose 
she  could  have  a  rival.  Still,  how  should  she 
explain  Alexis's  absence  every  night  ?  He 
did  not  gamble,  for  the  money  in  the  safe  was 
never  disturbed,  and  it  is  not  usual  to  visit 
the  games  with  empty  pockets.  Once  only,  a 
person  of  unprepossessing  aspect  and  poorly 
attired  presented  himself  at  the  door  with  a 
letter.  Alexis,  having  read  it,  handed  the 
bearer  a  note  of  five  hundred  roubles  without 
the  least  remark,  the  stranger  accepting  the 
same  without  even  giving  thanks.  Gambling 
debts  are  not  paid  in  such  a  manner,  and 
when  Alexis  was  asked  about  the  incident  he 
merely  answered.  "I  am  helping  along  a  good 
cause."  and  Dounia  did  not  dare  to  question 
any    further. 

She  was  patient  and  waited,  hoping  the  in- 
explicable absences  of  her  husband  would 
cease  soon ;  the  thought  to  follow  and  spy 
his  actions  never  occurred  to  her.  This  even- 
ing, however,  he  had  hardly  crossed  the 
threshold  when,  enveloped  in  heavy  furs,  her 
face  hidden  by  a  hood,  and  her  feet  encased 
in  stout  boots,  Dounia  followed  rapidly  in  his 
footsteps.  She  shadowed  him  through  the 
snow-covered  streets,  oppressed  and  anxious, 
the  blood  mounting  to  her  temples,  and  her 
heart  beating  violently. 

This  conjugal  pursuit,  in  the  night  and 
through  the  snow,  did  not  have  jealousy  for 
its  only  motive.  In  fact,  Dounia  had  not  the 
right  to  be  jealous.  Dounia  was  guilty.  A 
young  instructor  at  the  gymnasium,  a  German 
named  Karl  Strueber,  profiting  bjT  the  di- 
rector's occupation  and  the  isolation  of  his 
wife,  had  won  her.  And  it  was  the  thought 
of  this  that  tortured  her — that  perhaps  she 
alone  was  guilty,  and  that  Alexis  was  not  de- 
ceiving her:  that  he  loved  her  still,  and  might 
be  able  to  justify  his  nightly  absence  and 
convict  her  of  treason,  ignoble  and  unpardon- 
able. Ah.  could  she  but  establish  his  faith- 
lessness !  She  would  then  be  excusable  for 
her  own. 

This  is  why  Dounia  followed  her  husband, 
on  that  clear  and  frosty  night,  through  a 
strange  and  labyrinthine  quarter  of  the  city, 
whose  narrow  streets  were  scarcely  illumi- 
nated  by  the  mysterious  moonlight. 


Alexis,  having  arrived  at  his  destination, 
was  about  to  rap  on  the  door  of  a  house, 
within  which  all  seemed  silent  and  dark, 
when  he  paused.  Retreating  hastily,  he  hid 
l>ehind  the  angle  of  the  house  and  listened. 
Light  footsteps  were  coming  in  his  direction. 
"I  am  being  followed,"  he  thought.  Coolly 
and  resolutely  he  drew  a  revolver  from  his 
pocket,  cocked  it,  and  waited.  Alexis  raised 
his  pistol  ready  to  fire.  Just  then  Dounia, 
surprised  at  seeing  no  one,  and  believing  she 
had  been  outwitted,  threw  back  her  hood  in 
order  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  locality. 
The  moonlight  revealed  her  features  plainly, 
and  Alexis,  recognizing  her,  ran  from  his 
hiding-place. 

""Dounia!"  h*  cried,  "what  are  you  doing 
here,  unfortunate  woman  ?*' 

as     "ol    >wing   you.    Alexis    Ivanovitch," 

with   trembling   voice;    "it   was 

■.-.  but  1  could  not  resist  the  de- 

a-^1^  ^voiig£fcPi^y,nu  spent  your 


Dounia,"  said  the  professor,  gravely,  after  a 
few  moments*  reflection :  "heaven  grant  you 
may  not  regret  wanting  to  know  that  which 
I  had  determined  to  hide  from  you.  But,  per- 
haps, I  am  wrong  after  all.  The  wife  should 
hide  nothing  from  her  husband,  and  the  hus- 
band have  no  secret  from  his  wife.  I  love 
you.  Dounia;  my  love  alone  caused  me  to  let 
you  remain  ignorant  of  certain  things,  a 
knowledge  of  which  might  prove  dangerous 
to  you.  Do  you  know,  by  the  wTay,  that,  not 
knowing  who  you  were,  I  was  about  to  kill 
you  ?"' 

"What,  kill  an  unknown ! — one  who  has 
never  harmed  you  ?  You  must  be  engaged  in 
some  very  grave  undertaking  to  harbor  such 
a  resolution." 

"Very  grave,  indeed.  But  you  wished  to 
see  and  know ;  come  with  me  and  you  shall 
be  satisfied."  And  Alexis  Ivanovitch  drew 
Dounia,  still  surprised  and  frightened,  toward 
the  low  door  of  the  mysterious  house,  which 
opened  silently  after  he  had  knocked  in  a 
peculiar    and    measured    manner. 

A  regular  meeting  of  the  nihilistic  com- 
mittee was  being  held  within,  and  they  were 
discussing  a  circular  to  be  sent  out  which  was 
to  inform  the  affiliated  of  an  important  at- 
tempt to  be  made  by  the  revolutionary  party 
against  the  life  of  the  Czar.  Alexis  Ivano- 
vitch introduced  Dounia  as  a  neophyte,  and, 
two  or  three  women  approaching  her,  gave 
her  instructions.  She  was  given  pamphlets 
to  distribute,  the  names  of  prisoners  and  sick 
persons  whom  she  was  expected  to  visit  and 
bring  food  to,  and  other  duties  to  perform. 
The  affiliation  of  the  wife  of  Alexis  Ivano- 
vitch, one  of  the  leaders  of  the  society  and 
the  author  of  numerous  pamphlets  secretly 
published  by  the  nihilistic  press,  seemed  quite 
natural  and  aroused  no  suspicion.  Ways  and 
means  were  next  considered,  and  were  dis- 
cussed quite  freely  before  Dounia,  who 
listened,  as  if  in  a  dream,  to  the  different 
plans  for  carrying  out  their  tragic  purpose. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


The  following  day,  while  Alexis  was  at  the 
gymnasium  inspecting  the  classes,  listening 
to  the  complaints  of  students,  and  attending 
to  his  daily  routine  work,  Karl  Strueber,  the 
handsome  German  professor,  visited  Dounia, 
who  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  shock 
the  terrible  experience  of  the  night  before 
had  given  her.  So,  then,  her  husband  was 
a  conspirator !  He  was  the  associate,  the  ac- 
complice, of  those  savage  men  wTho  terrorized 
the  empire  and  whose  audacity  neither  Si- 
beria nor  the  gallows  could  arrest.  Alexis 
wished  to  assassinate  the  Czar!  Ah.  he  filled 
her  with  horror  now,  she  was  no  more 
ashamed  of  her  fault,  and  it  even  seemed  to 
her  that,  in  deceiving  him.  she  punished  him 
for  the  crime  he  meditated. 

So  she  abandoned  herself  to  the  embraces 
of  her  lover  with  a  frenzied  passion  that 
savored  of  the  primitive  ardor  of  the  dwellers 
in  her  mountain  home.  But  Karl  Strueber 
appeared  preoccupied.  The  dull  German  !  to 
be  meditative  at  such  a  time.  But  he  had  a 
mission  to  perform,  and  waited  for  an  oppor- 
tunity, although  he  was  for  a  time  discon- 
certed by  Dounia's  savage  voluptuousness.  At 
last  he  succeeded  in  putting  the  following 
questions  to  Dounia:  "Does  your  husband 
receive  many  visits  from  men  of  peculiar 
aspect,  who,  upon  entering,  hand  the  door- 
porter   a   ticket?" 

"No,  never,"  replied  Dounia,  surprised. 

"Y\  ell.   then,   does   he   go    out   often;" 

"Every  evening."  she  answered,  promptly, 
paling  immediately  thereafter  as  she  thought 
of  the  terrible  meeting  which  she  had  at- 
tended. In  the  meantime,  a  light  dawned 
upon  her.  Why  did  her  lover  ask  her  these 
questions  ?  Who  was  this  German,  concern- 
ing whom  vague  rumors  had  reached  her 
ears?  Quite  a  number  of  Germans  were  em- 
ployed in  the  police — could  Karl  Strueber  be 
a  spy? 

Strueber,  not  noticing  her  abstraction  and 
carried  away  by  his  desire  to  obtain  more 
information  concerning  Ivanovitch's  move- 
ments, continued  to  interrogate  Dounia 
eagerly,  thus  exposing  himself.  Dounia,  a 
prey  to  conflicting  emotions,  had  answered 
half  mechanically,  and  now  realized  that  she 
had  betrayed  the  secret  of  her  husband — con- 
signed to  the  prison,  the  knout,  Siberia,  or 
even  to  the  gibbet,  the  man  whose  honor  she 
had  already  sullied.  A  gust  of  pride  and 
revolt  swept  through  her,  and  the  wild  nature 
of  the  mountain  girl  asserted  itself  within 
her.  She  had.  indeed,  consented  to  betray 
the  husband,  but  she  would  not  betray  the 
conspirator.  The  Circassian  never  gives  shel- 
ter to  a  spy.  Her  resolution  was  taken  im- 
mediately. Xo,  she  would  not  deliver  Alexis 
over  to  the  executioner.  She  arose,  trembling 
but  superb.  Strueber  sought  to  detain  her. 
"Remain,"  she  murmured,  with  a  bewitching 
and  provoking  smile ;  "I  shall  return ;  I  am 
thine  forever."  In  the  neighboring  room  she 
wrote  a  few  words,  called  the  moujick,  and 
commanded  him  to  take  the  note  to  his  mas- 
ter. 

Ten  minutes  later,  Alexis  Ivanovitch  ar- 
rived at  the  threshold  of  the  chamber  where 
Karl  Strueber  was  tenderly  embracing 
Dounia.  while  endeavoring  to  obtain  further 
information  concerning  the  vast  conspiracy 
o\  which  the  police  already  had  an  inkling. 
The  next  moment  the  bloody  form  of  Strue- 


ber, felled  by  a  crushing  blow  of  a  battle- 
axe  which  Alexis  had  torn  from  the  wall  in 
his  library,  lay  stretched  at  Dounia's  feel, 
while  Alexis,  witli  fiery  enthusiasm,  cried: 
"Rise,  Dounia,  wife  of  my  bosom  !  Thou  hast 
aided  '.is  to  punish  a  treacherous  spy.  Thou 
art  a  second  Judith,  my  beloved!" — Trans- 
lated for  the  Argonaut  from  tlie  French  of 
Ediiond  LcpeUetier. 


Matilde  Serao's  Career. 
In  an  article  on  "The  Women  Novelists  of 
Italy"  in  the  current  Independent.  Salvatore 
Cortesi  furnishes  some  interesting  informa- 
tion about  Matilde  Serao.  some  of  whose 
stories  are  widely  read  in  this  country.  She 
was  born  in  1S56,  in  Patras,  of  a  Greek 
mother  and  Xeapolitan  father.  She  began  her 
writing  career  in  journalism  in  1878,  when 
her  contributions  began  to  appear  in  various 
papers  of  Xaples.  Rome,  and  Turin,  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  the  whole  peninsula,  par- 
ticularly for  her  Xeapolitan  studies.  Before 
long  she  became  a  leading  member  of  a  well- 
known  Roman  paper,  the  Capitan  Fracassa,  no 
longer  existing,  the  staff  of  which  formed  a 
group  of  the  best  writers  of  the  day.  Later 
she  founded  the  Corriere  di  Roma,  which  she 
afterward  transferred  to  Xaples,  where  she 
also  started  two  daily  journals,  still  flourish- 
ing, the  Mattino  and  lately  the  Giorno.  Jour- 
nalism not  altogether  satisfying  her,  she  tried 
novel  writing  with  brilliant  success,  bringing 
out  among  many  others,  as  she  is  a  most 
prolific  writer,  "Story  of  a  Nun,"  "Beatrice," 
"Lovers,"  "Two  Souls,"  and  probably  her  best 
novel.  "After  the  Pardon."  Signora  Serao 
married  Signor  Edoardo  Scarfoglio,  from 
whom  she  is  separated.  He  is  also  a  well- 
known  writer,  and  is  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  Mattino.  in  which  his  wife  has  no  more 
interest 


DIVIDEND  NOTICES. 


The  Continental  Building  and 
Loan  Association 

Junction  of 

Golden  Gate  Ave.,  Taylor  and  Market  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL.. 

has  declared  for  the  six  months  ending  June  30, 
1909,  a  dividend  of  4  per  cent  per  annum  on 
ordinary  deposits  and  6  per  cent  on  term  deposits, 
pavable   on    and    after   July    1. 

WASHINGTON    DODGE, 

President. 
WILLIAM    CORBIN,    Secretary. 


CENTRAL  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  CALIFOR- 
NIA, Market  and  Sansome  Streets;  Branches, 
624  Van  Ness  Avenue  and  3039  Sixteenth  Street. 
— For  the  half-year  ending  June  30,  1909.  a 
dividend  has  been  declared  on  deposits  in  the 
savings  department  of  this  bank  at  the  rate  of 
lour  (4)  per  cent  per  annum,  free  of  all  taxes, 
payable  on  and  after  Thursday,  July  1,  l^L'H. 
Dividends  not  called  for  are  added  to  and  hear 
the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the  principal  from 
July   1,    1909.  E.  G.  TOGNAZZI. 

Manager. 


Robert  R.  Hitt,  who  at  the  time  represented 
our  government  in  Paris  as  a  secretary  of 
legation,  went  to  Egypt  in  regard  to  a  matter 
involving  the  life  of  a  Greek-American  sub- 
ject. He  landed  in  Alexandria  and  went  to 
the  Hotel  Europe  and  found  the  rooming  clerk 
busy  assigning  rooms  to  the  newly  arrived 
passengers.  He  found  him,  as  most  of  the 
Greeks  are,  a  regular  polyglot  in  languages. 
He  heard  him  speak  Arabic.  Greek.  French, 
Italian,  and  German.  So  when  it  came  Mr. 
Hitt's  turn  to  register  he  jocosely  said :  "Do 
you  speak  American  ?"  The  clerk  promptly 
replied :  "A  leetle.  Der  vas  one  American 
here  lately  who  gave  me  an  American  gram- 
mar." Mr,  Hitt,  concealing  his  laughter, 
asked  to  have  a  look  at  the  book.  The  clerk 
promptly  told  one  of  the  garcons  to  get  the 
book  out  of  his  room,  and  while  the  book  was 
being  brought  the  clerk  said:  "De  grammar 
is  phonetic"  When  the  book  was  brought, 
lo  and  behold!  it  was  a  copy  of  Petroleum  V. 
Nasby's  letters.  D.  R.  Locke,  while  in  Egypt, 
had  presented  a  copy  to  the  clerk,  telling  him 
it  was  an  American  grammar. 
-    — «*» — — 

Frank  R.  Stockton  wrote  of  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale :  "I  wrote  a  story  which  some 
people  thought  was  not  finished.  Dr.  Hale 
was  one  of  these  people,  and  he  wrote  to  me 
that  if  I  did  not  finish  it,  he  would  do  it 
himself.  This  threw  me  into  a  perturbation. 
That  the  author  of  the  'Man  Without  a 
Country'  should  add  a  conclusion  to  my  story 
was  a  risk  I  could  not  run,  and  I  went  to 
work  promptly  and  wrote  'The  Dusantes,'  in 
order  that  'The  Casting  Away  of  Mrs.  Leeks 
and  Mrs.  Aleshine'  should  not  take  a  second 
place  when  I  had  intended  it  to  be  first.  For 
this  apparently  selfish  act  I  do  not  hold  my- 
self at  fault,  for  what  author  is  brave  enough 
to  allow  Dr.  Hale  to  finish  his  story  for 
him  ?" 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION.  N.  W. 
corner  California  and  Montgomery'  Stn-ets. — 
For  the  half-year  ending  June  30,  1909.  divi- 
dends have  been  declared  at  the  rates  per  an- 
num of  four  and  one-eighth  (4f/£)  per  cent  on 
term  deposits,  and  four  (4)  per  cent  on  ordinary 
deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after 
Thursday,  July  1,  1909.  A  dividend  not  drawn 
will  be  added  to  the  deposit  account,  becomes 
a  part  thereof  and  earns  dividend  from  July  1. 
Money  deposited  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of 
Tulv  will  receive  dividend  from  July    1. 

R.    M.   WELCH,   Cashier. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SO- 
CIETY, 526  California  Street;  Mission  Branch, 
2:72  Mission  Street,  near  Twenty-Second;  Rich- 
mond Branch,  432  Clement  Street,  between  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Avenues. — For  the  half-year  ending 
June  30,  1909,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  ai 
the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  -annum  on 
all  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after 
Thursday,  July  1,  1909.  Dividends  not  called 
for  are  added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate  of 
interest  as  the  principal  from  July  1,   1909. 

GEORGE  TOURNV,  Secretary. 


HUMBOLDT  SAVINGS  BANK,  7S3  Market 
Street,  near  Fourth. — For  the  half-year  ending 
June  30,  1909,  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  four 
(4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all  savings  deposits, 
free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Thursday. 
July  1,  1909.  Dividends  not  called  for  are 
added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest  as 
the   principal    from    Tulv    1,    1909. 

H.  C.  KLEVESAHL.  Cashier. 


FRENCH  SAVINGS  BANK.  108  Sutter  Street.— 
For  the  half-year  ending  June  30,  1909.  a  divi- 
dend has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  (4) 
per  cent  per  annum  on  all  deposits,  free  of 
taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Thursday.  July  1, 
1909.  Dividends  not  called  for  are  added  to 
and  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the  princi- 
pal   from    Tulv    1.    1909. 

'      '    CHARLES  CARPY,  President. 


THE  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY,  101 
Montgomery  Street,  corner  Sutter  Street. — For 
the  half-year  ending  June  30,  1909,  a  dividend 
has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per 
cent  per  annum  on  all  deposits,  free  of  taxes. 
payable  on  and  after  Thursday,  July  1.  190m. 
Dividends  not  drawn  become  part  of  deposit  ac- 
counts, and  earn  dividends  at  the  same  rate 
from  July  1 .  Money  deposited  on  or  before 
July    10   will    earn    interest   from  July    1. 

WE    A.    BOSTON.    Cashier. 


OPTICIAN 

34  KEARNY  STREET 

BET.MARKETa  POST  STS.  SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIF 

KODAK  AGENCY-PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 

N.  E.  cor.  Sansome  and  Bush  Sts. 

Jobbers  and  Manufacturers 

Dry  Goods  White  Goods 

Furnishing  Goods  Notions,  etc. 


We  sell  to  Storekeepers  only. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  our  Goods 


Overalls 

Jumpers 

Blouses 

Engineers"  Coats 

Khaki  Coats  and  Pants 

Work  Shirts 

Negligee  Shirts 

Golf  Shirts 

Collars 

Cnffs 

Blanket  Lined  Clothing 

Waterproof 
Sweaters 
Sweater  Coats 
Cardigan  Jackets 
Blankets 


Silkoline* 

Quilts 

Comforters 

Lace  Curtains 

Prints 

Percales 

Apron  Gingham; 

Fancy  Ginghams 

Flannellettes 

Broad  Cloths 

Table  Cloths 

Napkins 

Table  Damask 

Crash 

Face  Cloths 

Towels 


Turkish  Towels 

Linens 

Persian  Lawns 

Organdies 

Men's  Handkerchiefs 

Women's  Handkerchiefs 

Piques 

Men's  Hosiery 

Men's  Underwear 

Women's  Hosiery 

Women's  Underwear 

Brown  Shirtings 

Bleached  Shirtings 

Wide  Bleached  Sheetings 

Wide  Brown  Sheetings 


Ducks 

House  Linings 

Colored  Denims 

Laces 

Embroideries 

Silk  Gloves 

Colored  Burlap 

Men's  Gloves 

Tickings 

Sheets 

Pillow  Cases 

Sateens 

Notions 

Ribbons 

Kid  Gloves 
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By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


To  see  "Carmen,"  "Cavalleria  Rusticana," 
and  "I  Pagliacci"  in  succession  is  to  realize 
that  the  half  of  the  love  episodes  of  humanity 
consists    of   jealousy. 

For  there  is  always  one  who  loves  more 
than  the  other.  The  luckless  one — or  the  for- 
tunate, which  shall  we  say? — who  loves  the 
most  often  knows  well  that  there  is  just  one 
door  in  the  soul  of  the  beloved  that  is  closed 
to  him.  It  is  to  him  Bluebeard's  chamber. 
What  horrors  may  not  the  knowledge  of  it 
bring  to  him?  So  he  drives  the  dimly 
realized  perception  away,  in  blind,  desperate 
evasion  of  the  coming  shape  of  fear,  that, 
nevertheless,  is  always  a  shadowy  possibility 
in   the   background. 

And  the  other?  The  other  is  really  the  for- 
tunate one,  incapable  of  any  suffering  but  the 
blow  to  egotism.  The  other  is  generally  pos- 
sessed by  the  joy  of  life,  the  lust  for  change, 
the  ranging,  ravaging  desire. 

Don  Jose  loves,  but  Carmen  only  fancies. 
She  is  one  of  those  hot-blooded,  restless  man- 
devourers  that  Providence,  for  some  in- 
scrutable reason — probably  to  take  it  out  on 
.  male  transgressors  —  occasionally  launches 
forth  as  a  destroying  force.  She  loves,  she 
wrecks,  she  destroys,  and,  impelled  by  blind, 
irresistible  fate,  she  passes  on  inexorably  to 
her    next    victim. 

How  impossible  it  is  to  imagine  Carmen 
grown  old.  What  does  she  take  to,  I  wonder? 
Probably  absinthe  and  over-eating.  Don  Jose 
was  not  her  kind.  He  should  never  have  en- 
tangled himself  in  her  destiny,  for  he  was  sure 
to  be  wounded,  lacerated,  stamped  under  the 
heel  of  the  sinister  fate  that  rules  over  such 
lives    as   hers.. 

Don  Jose  has  domestic  affections,  gentle 
thoughts,  and  even  awakenings  of  conscience. 
For  this  Carmen  despises  him.  His  influence 
waned  from  the  moment  he  incurred  the  scorn 
of  the  animalistic  woman  by  showing  himself 
susceptible  to  the  call  of  conscience.  For  her 
the  wild  life,  the  eluding  of  the  law,  the  mock 
at  authority,  the  gay,  fleeting  fancy.  Triumph- 
ant in  her  sensuous  charm,  she  easily  subju- 
gates Escamillo,  who  even  without  Don  Jose's 
dagger  to  bring  the  affair  to  an  end  would 
nevertheless  soon  enough  have  had  his  come- 
uppance. 

The  Carmens  of  the  earth  certainly  enjoy 
the  draught  of  life  to  the  very  last  lees  in 
the  cup,  even  though  the  hot,  ruby  blood  in 
their  veins  is  often  laid  as  an  oblation  at  the 
feet  of  the  latest  fancy,  under  the  slash  of 
a  rival's  steel. 

Santuzza,  too,  has  her  hour  of  mortal 
agony,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  she  is  a 
feminine  counterpart  of  Don  Jose.  Santuzza, 
this  time,  happens  to  be  the  down  dog,  but  it 
is  easily  conceivable  that  this  passionate 
young  Italian,  with  her  face  of  a  mater 
dolorosa,  would  be  capable  of  playing  the 
other  side  in  the  affair,  and  putting  Turridu 
through  the  same  torturing  fires  of  jealousy 
that  she  had  to  suffer. 

And-  Nedda  is  just  a  pretty  singing-bird,  a 
harmless  light  o'  love,  who  is  fickle  like  the 
squirrels.  Canio  was  a  fool — or  was  he  an 
egoist,  too?  Yes,  jealousy  is  love  and  ego- 
tism all  tangled  up  in  a  violent  state  of  in- 
flammation. There  is  nothing  worthy  or  beau- 
tiful in  it,  and,  whether  those  who  suffer  from 
it  carry  knives  or  not — on  which  always 
hinges  the  possibility  of  tragedy — the  fires 
must  eventually  burn  down,  comfortably 
smoulder,    and   die   peacefully   away    to    ashes. 

"Change,  fluctuation,  death,  decay,  is  writ- 
ten on  the  face  of  all  things,"  even  a  great 
love.  If  the  jealous  would  only  realize  that, 
what  torments  would  they  not  spare  them- 
selves ! 

What  earthy,  primitive  loves  these  realistic 
operas  treat  of,  the  love  of  the  Latin  type 
that  is  founded  only  upon  the  bonds  of  the 
flesh.  Even  "Carmen,"  composed  though  it 
was  before  the  era  of  realism  in  operatic  com- 
positions, is  to  a  certain  extent  realistic.  For 
Prosper  Merrimee  made  his  study  from  life, 
and  even  in  a  thing  so  conventional  as  an  old- 
style  Italian  opera,  the  life -likeness  of  the 
type,  the  episode,  the  culmination,  is  felt  to 
the  full,  although  much  more  keenly  in  the 
play.  The  performance  of  this  opera,  as  ren- 
dered on  Wednesday  evening  of  last  week  at 
the  Princess  Theatre,  was  most  enjoyable. 
We  have  heard  better  Carmens  than  Duce- 
Merola,  but  many  far  inferior.  In  that  con- 
scienceless, sense-inspired  fascination  which 
Carmen  so  potently  exercises  she  was  de- 
ficient. But  she  brought  out  the  dash,  the 
->*£wagger  of  the  woman,  her  easy  domination  in 


all  the  gatherings  of  her  kind,  her  ways,  the 
laying  on  of  hands  by  which  she  subjugated 
male  sensibilities,  the  quick,  roving  eyes 
which  instantly  detected  all  who  evinced  pos- 
sibilities of  being  unsubdued  by  the  fleshly 
charm  of  this  egotist-coquette.  For  what  is 
a  coquette  but  a  cold-blooded  egotist  ?  Calm, 
that  is,  in  all  but  what  concerns  her  vanity. 
This  calmness  secures  for  her  much  immunity 
from  agitating  doubts  ;  for  a  trained,  experi- 
enced, innate  coquette  always  keeps  her  head. 

It  will  be  divined  that  Duce-Merola's  Car- 
men was  not  altogether  the  Carmen  created 
by  Merrimee,  nor  the  Carmen  even  of  Bizet's 
opera,  but  she  was  a  striking,  dramatic  Car- 
men, and  lent  the  needed  color  to  the  charac- 
ter. Her  rich  voice  also,  although  not  of 
penetrating  quality,  has  warmth  and  passion, 
and  she  has  youth  and  looks  for  the  part. 

Colombini  was  almost  too  attractive  as  Don 
Jose,  which  role  he  invested  with  fiery  emo- 
tion, with  youthful  attractiveness,  and  with 
tragic  abandon.  But  it  was  difficult  to  im- 
agine Carmen  giving  him  up  for  the  big, 
stupid,  uninteresting  Toreador  that  Bari  pre- 
sented. 

Mine.  Bertossi,  in  spite  of  some  disability 
from  a  cold,  and  too,  some  exaggeration  in 
her  acting,  sang  Michaela  with  such  richness 
of  voice  and  warmth  of  feeling  as  to  bring 
down  upon  her  head  during  her  most  beau- 
tiful notes  continual  thunderbursts  of .  prema- 
ture applause,  which  she  endured  with  remark- 
able patience   and   self-command. 

There  were  occasional  uncertainties  in  the 
chorus,  especially  noticeable  during  the 
cigarette-smoking  number,  but  the  orchestra  is 
a  joy.  Steady,  reliable,  it  goes  on  and  on, 
playing  with  precision,  shading  beautifully 
when  much  expression  is  demanded,  and  con- 
tinually demonstrating  that  Signor  Merola  is 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  organization. 

"Cavalleria  Rusticana"  as  sung  on  Thursday 
evening  had  only  one  single  redeeming  point, 
outside  of  the  orchestration.  That  was  Duce- 
Merola's  Santuzza.  That  is  to  say,  as  com- 
pared with  the  standards  attained  in  the  ma- 
jority of  the  performances.  "II  Trovatore," 
for  example,  was  beautifully  sung  at  the  mati- 
nee, although  Novelli's  voice  grew  tired  be- 
fore the  performance  was  over  and  her  acting 
was  mechanical.  To  be  sure,  one  can  expect 
no  other  kind  in  old  "Trovatore."  But  Bari's 
Conte  di  Luna  was  much  better  than  his 
Toreador,  and  Mile.  Strauss's  Azucena  was  re- 
markably  fine. 

But  no  other  characterization,  save  Duce- 
Merola's,  rose,  in  "Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  to 
more  than  conventional  merit.  The  self- 
centred,  swaggering  Carmen,  "so  confident  of 
her  charm,"  was  another  creature,  bathed  now 
in  the  consuming  flames  of  Santuzza's  jeal- 
ousy. 

The  music,  so  expressive  of  the  earthy 
phase  of  human  passion,  flooded  the  senses 
with  wave  upon  wave  of  impassioned  sweet- 
ness, while  Santuzza  writhed  in  her  jealous 
agony  during  the  Intermezzo.  Ay  de  mi,  but 
the  world  is  full  of  jealousy  !  Yet  we  could 
not  sympathize  very  keenly  with  Bari's  Canio, 
in  spite  of  his  full,  ringing  tenor.  Canio.  to 
win  one's  sympathy,  must  refrain  from  singing 
fiat,    and    from    wheezing. 

Mile.  Donner  is  too  light  for  principal 
roles.  She  merely  seemed  to  lay  curious,  ten- 
tative fingers  on  this  tragedy  of  jealousy,  and 
while  the  music  excited  us,  the  players  did 
not. 

In  this  performance,  the  only  character  that 
was    notably    well    rendered    was    Arcangeli's 
laughing,   taunting,   malignant  Tonio. 
*•*■ 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  once  attend- 
ing morning  service  at  some  fashionable 
church,  and  was  shown  into  the  pew  of  a  rich 
city  man.  The  offertory  was  for  the  benefit 
of  some  important  charity,  and  it  was  the  cus- 
tom in  those  days  for  the  members  of  the 
congregation  to  place  the  money  on  the  ledge 
of  the  pew  in  readiness  for  the  collecting 
bag.  The  duke  put  down  his  modest  shilling, 
whereupon  the  owner  of  the  pew,  who  did  not 
know  who  his  illustrious  guest  was,  put  down 
a  couple  of  guineas,  looking  superciliously  at 
the  shilling  already  deposited.  Without  ap- 
pearing to  notice  this,  the  duke  calmly  put 
down  two  more  shillings.  The  city  man 
promptly  answered  the  mute  challenge,  and 
plumped  down  three  more  guineas.  This  was 
followed  by  the  addition  of  two  more  shil- 
lings to  the  duke's  pile.  The  snob  was  not 
to  be  beaten,  so  down  went  two  more  guineas. 
At  this  moment  the  bag  came  round,  and  the 
purse-proud  individual  with  a  lordly  air  swept 
his  six  guineas  into  the  bag.  The  bag  next 
came  to  the  duke,  who,  in  the  most  imper- 
turbable manner,  returned  four  shillings  of 
the  pile  to  his  pocket,  and  placed  in  the  bag 
the  original  shilling. 


Director  Henry  Russell  has  engaged  Miss 
Nielsen  and  Mr.  Pini-Corsi  for  the  first  sea- 
son of  grand  opera  at  the  new  Boston  Opera 
House,  and  will  present  "Don  Pasquale"  with 
almost  the  same   cast  as   in   London. 


Baseball  by  electric  light,  put  on  as  an  ex- 
periment at  the  Cincinnati  National  League 
grounds,  was  pronounced  a  great  success. 


Hirschman  &  Co. 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths.  Now  at  220  Grant 
Avenue  with  a  greatly  increased  selection  in 
all  departments. 


"NEITHER   DORKING    NOR   THE 
ABBEY.'' 

[This  is  a  fragment  from  the  tribute  paid  by  J.  M. 
Earrie,  on  the  passing  of  George  Meredith.] 

All  morning  there  had  been  a  little  gather- 
ing of  people  outside  the  gate.  The  funeral 
coach  came,  and  a  very  small  thing  was 
placed  in  it  and  covered  with  flowers.  One 
plant  of  the  wallflower  in  the  garden  would 
have  covered  it.  The  coach  look  the  road  to 
Dorking,  followed  by  a  few  others,  and  in  a 
moment  or  two  all  seemed  silent  and  deserted, 
the  cottage,  the  garden,  and  Box  Hill. 

The  cottage  was  not  deserted,  as  they 
knew  who  now  trooped  into  the  round  in 
front  of  it,  their  eyes  on  the  closed  door. 
They  were  the  mighty  company,  his  children, 
Lucy  and  Clara  and  Rhoda  and  Diana  and 
Rose  and  old  Mel  and  Roy  Richmond  and 
Adria  and  Sir  Willoughby,  and  a  hundred 
others,  and  they  stood  in  a  line  against  the 
box-wood,  waiting  for  him  to  come  out.  Each 
of  his  women  carried  a  flower,  and  the  hands 
of  all  the  men   were  ready  for  the  salute. 

In  the  room  on  the  right,  in  an  armchair 
which  had  been  his  home  for  years — to  many 
the  throne  of  letters  in  this  country — sat  an 
old  man,  like  one  forgotten  in  an  empty 
house.  When  the  last  sound  of  the  coaches 
had  passed  away  he  moved  in  his  chair.  He 
wore  gray  clothes  and  a  red  tie,  and  his  face 
was  rarely  beautiful,  but  the  hair  was  white 
and  the  limbs  were  feeble,  and  the  wonderful 
eyes  dimmed  and  he  was  hard  of  hearing. 
He  moved  in  his  chair,  for  something  was 
happening  to  him,  and  it  was  this,  old  age  was 
falling  from  him.  That  is  what  is  meant  by 
death  to  such  as  he,  and  the  company  wait- 
ing knew.  His  eyes  became  again  those  of 
the  eagle,  and  his  hair  was  brown,  and  the 
lustiness  of  youth  was  in  his  frame,  but  still 
he  wore  the  red  tie.  He  rose,  and  not  a 
moment  did  he  remain  in  the  house,  for 
"golden  lie  the  meadows,  golden  run  the 
streams,"  and  "the  fields  and  the  waters  shout 
to  him  golden  shouts."  He  flung  open  the 
door,  as  they  knew  who  were  awaiting  him 
he  would  do,  and  he  stood  there  looking  at 
them,  a  general  reviewing  his  troops.  They 
wore  the  pretty  clothing  in  which  he  had 
loved  to  drape  them  ;  they  were  not  sad  like 
the  mourners  who  had  gone,  but  happy  as  the 
forget-me-nots  and  pansies  at  their  feet  and 
the  lilac  overhead,  for  they  knew  that  this 
was  his  coronation  day.  Only  one  was  airily 
in  mourning,  as  knowing  better  than  the 
others  what  fitted  the  occasion,  the  Countess 
de  Saldar.  He  recognized  her  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things  with  a  bow.  The  men  sa- 
luted, the  women  gave  their  flowers  to  Dahlia 
to  give  to  him,  so  that  she  should  have  his 
last  word,  and  he  took  their  offerings  and 
passed  on.  They  did  not  go  with  him,  they 
went  their  ways  to  carry  his  glory  through 
the   world. 

Without  knowing  why,  for  his  work  was 
done,  he  turned  to  the  left,  passing  his 
famous  cherry-blossom,  and  climbed  between 
apple-trees  to  a  little  house  of  two  rooms, 
whence  most  of  that  noble  company  had 
sprung.  He  went  there  only  because  he  had 
gone  so  often,  and  this  time  the  door  was 
locked  ;  he  did  not  know  why  nor  care.  He 
came  swinging  down  the  path,  singing  lustily, 
and  calling  to  his  dogs,  his  dogs  of  the  pres- 
ent and  the  past;  and  they  yelped  with  joy, 
for  they  knew  they. were  once  again  to  breast 
the  hill. 

He  strode  up  the  hill  whirling  his  staff, 
for  which  he  had  no  longer  any  other  use. 
His  hearing  was  again  so  acute  that  from 
far  away  on  the  Dorking  road  he  could  hear 
the  rumbling  of  a  coach.  There  came  to  him 
somehow  a  knowledge  (it  was  the  last  he 
ever  knew  of  little  things)  that  people  had 
been  at  variance  as  to  whether  a  casket  of 
dust  should  be  laid  away  in  one  hole  or  in 
another,  and  he  flung  back  his  head  with  the 
old  glorious  action,  and  laughed  a  laugh 
"broad  as  a  thousand  beeves  at  pasture." 

Box  Hill  was  no  longer  deserted.  When  a 
great  man  dies — and  this  was  one  of  the 
greatest  since  Shakespeare — the  immortals 
await  him  at  the  top  of  the  nearest  hill.  He 
looked  up  and  saw  his  peers.  They  were  all 
young,  like  himself.  He  waved  his  staff  in 
greeting.  One,  a  mere  stripling,  "slight  un- 
speakably," detached  himself  from  the  others, 
crying  gloriously  as  he  recognized  his  master, 
"Here's  the  fellow  I've  been  telling  you 
about!"  and  ran  down  the  hill  to  be  the  first 
to  take  his  hand.  In  the  meanwhile  an 
empty  coach  was  rolling  on  to  Dorking. 


Charles  Frohman  announces  that  he  has 
secured  Edmond  Rostand's  "Chanticler"  for 
America.  Mr.  Frohman  expects  the  play  to 
produce  a  sensation  in  New  York.  The  famous 
"barnyard  drama,"  which  the  author  of 
"Cyrano  de  Bergerac"  spent  so  much  time 
writing  and  rewriting  for  Coquelin  Aine,  and 
the  future  of  which,  at  Coquelin's  death,  Ros- 
tand said  was  to  be  decided  by  his  son,  Jean 
Coquelin,   has   not  yet    been   produced   on   any 

stage. 

*•►■ 

Franklin  P.  Adams,  the  humorist,  and 
O.  Henry,  the  short-story'  writer,  have  nearly 
completed  the  musical  comedy  on  which  they 
are  working  in  collaboration.  It  is  called 
"Lo,"  and  will  be  produced  early  next  season. 
A.   Baldwin   Sloane  is  composing  the  music. 


Dream -Winds. 

Oh,   dream-wind,   low  and   wandering, 

What    freight   of   heart's  delight   you    bring! 

I  lean   to  meet  ynu  and  again 

There  comes  the   thrill   of   warm,   new   rain, 
The    glint   of    rainbows    softly    spanned 
In  promise  o'er  a  good  green  land, 

The  flitter  faint  of  happy  wings. 

The  quick  up-rush  of  growing  things, 
The  scent   of   gardens   brave   in   pride. 
The   glory    of   the   countryside. 

Oh,   dream- win.  t,    blowing   keen   with    trnst. 

You,   too,   bear   visions    worth    your    cost! 

Though  flowers  are  dead  and  sweet  birds  flown. 
Though  siript    trees   make  their   shivering  moan. 

Yet  far  and  keen  and   thin  and  high 

You  blow  me  back  the  huntsman's  cry. 
The  jocund  noise  of  hound   and  horn, 
The  chant  of  gatherers  in  the  corn. 

The   fruity  smells  of  teeming  earth, 

The    tang  of   fires   on   every   hearth, 
The  cradle-songs  sung  soft  and   low- 
To   children    in   the  after-gl.nv. 

— Martha    McCulloch-Williams,   in   Ainstee's   Maga- 


In  spite  of  the  great  number  of  theatres  al- 
ready   existing    in    New    York,   two    more,    ac- 
cording   to    present    plans,    are    to    be    added 
thereto  in   the   near   future.     One  of  these   is 
to    be    called    the    Little    Theatre,    and    is    at 
present  nothing  else   than  a  garage,   which  is 
soon  to  be  transformed  into  a  playhouse.      It 
is    in    West    Thirty-Ninth     Street,    near    the 
Metropolitan    Opera    House,    and    will    be   de- 
voted   to    one-act   pieces   by   French,    German, 
English,    and   American    authors,    to    little   ar- 
chaic operas  by  such  composers  as  Gretry  and 
Pergolesi,  and  to  a  review,  altered  from  night 
to  night,  called  "Tell  Me  All  About  It,"  which 
is  to  burlesque  current  events.     Novel  Sunday 
concerts  are  also  promised.     The  manager  of 
the  theatre  will  be  G.  Mazzacorati,  the  artistic 
director,  the  playwright  known  as  Mme.  Fred 
de  Gresac,  in  private  life  Mme.  Victor  Maurel. 
The  character  of  the  patronage  expected  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  a 
one    night   is   to    cost    $1250.      1      - 
only  three  hundred  seats  in  the 
other  new  theatre  is  to  be  a  Will 
house.      It   will    be    situated    in    | 
Street,  between  Broadway  and   ! 
will   seat  between    1400  and    150 
is  to  be  completed  by  the  first  of   next  Janu- 
ary.    This  playhouse  is  to  be  ca 
Netherland. 


Queen  Helena  of  Italy  and  most  of  the 
ladies  of  her  court  do  not  wear  hats  of  any 
description,  but  instead  have  adopted  a  sort 
of  light  mantilla  to  wear  in  public. 


There  are  over  160,000  automobiles  in  use 
in  the  United  States,  more  than  double  the 
number  in  all  Europe. 


Bathing  Suits 
Underwear 
Sweater  Coats 

KNITJTJNGC0.         *-£„, 

739  MARKET  ST.  Children 

(Second  floorl  SAN  FRANCISCO 


AMUSEMENTS. 


{JEW 

*  '      Safes 


0RPHFITM  OTARKELL  STREET 
ViM  lli-  U 1T1   ^  stocfrton  ^(1  Powcli 

Safest  and  Most  Magnificent  Theatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every   Day 

ARTISTIC    VAUDEVILLE 

GEORGE  HILLMAN  AND  HIS  REDPATH 
XAPAXEES;  3— SISTERS  ATHLETAS— 3: 
ARMSTRONG  and  CLARK;  HERR  LONDE 
and  FRAULEIN  TILLY;  S— ORIGINAL 
MADCAPS— S;  MAX  WITT'S  SINGING 
COLLEENS;  OLLIE  YOUNG  and  BROTH- 
ERS; New  Orpheum  Motion  Pictures;  Last 
VVeek  of  the  Talk  of  the  City,  LADDIE 
CLIFF,  the  Wonderful  Boy  Comedian  and 
Grotesque  Dancer. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats.  SI.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),   10c,  25c,  50c.     Phone  Douglas  70. 


PRINCESS  THEATRE  ^^r 

»  S.  LOVER1CH,  Manager 


Class  "A"  Theatre 


Phone  West  663 


INTERNATIONAL  GRAND  OPERA  CO. 

NEXT  WEEK'S  REPERTOIRE 
Monday,  "TRAYIATA";  Tuesday  and  Sat- 
urday evenings,  Mascagni's  "L'AMICO 
FRITZ";  Wednesday  matinee,  "FEDORA"; 
Wednesday  evening,  "FAUST" :  Thursday  and 
Sunday  evenings,  "OTELLO"  (first  appear- 
ance-of  the  famous  tenor  SAMOILOFF);  Fri- 
day evening,  "CAVALLERIA  RUSTICANA" 
and  "I  PAGLIACCI":  Saturday  matinee, 
■THE  BARBER  OF  SEVILLE."' 
Prices:  $2.  $1.50.  SI.  50c 


yAN 


NESS  THEATRE  I™? 


Pbone  Market  500 


and  Grove  St. 


Beginlfing  SUNDAY   NIGHT,  JULY  4 

Matinee   Monday    and   Saturday 

ITcnry    \V.    Savage's    New    York    production    M 
the  operatic  sensation   of  the  world 

The  Merry  Widow 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


For  sheer,  undiluted  fun  commend  us  to  a 
customs  sale  of  confiscated  millinery  in  New 
York.  There's  nothing  quite  like  it  upon 
earth.  Of  course  every  big  city  has  its  "bar- 
gain" and  "selling  off"  days  at  the  stores,  but 
upon  these  occasions  we  expect  to  see  the 
women  patrons  behave  with  somewhat  less 
courtesy  than  cattle  in  a  pen  and  with  rather 
less  mutual  consideration.  It  is  all  part  of 
the  game.  The  attendants  expect  it,  the  man- 
agement provides  for  it,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  call  for  special  comment. 

The  real  fun  at  the  New  York  customs 
warehouse  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
women  will  not  and  can  not  understand  that 
they  are  not  at  the  bargain  counter  or  that 
the  customs  inspectors  and  auctioneers  are 
in  any  way  different  from  the  shop  attendants 
to  whom  they  are  accustomed  and  who  are 
accustomed  to  them.  They  take  it  for  granted 
that,  as  usual,  they  are  mistresses  of  the 
situation  and  that  the  rules  of  the  familiar 
game  are  unchanged.  Explanations  are  of  no 
effect.  Remonstrances  are  wasted  and  an 
unsuppressed  indignation  is  the  order  of  the 
day. 

They  had  one  of  these  sales  a  week  or  so 
ago  in  New  York.  Every  one  has  read  of  the 
recent  seizures  of  dresses  and  millinery,  and 
these  were  the  things  that  were  to  be  sold. 
The  rush  began  the  moment  the  doors  were 
open.  Customs  officials  are  usually  of  a  stolid 
and  impassive  nature,  and  there  were  some 
there  who  had  never  before  experienced  the 
impetus  of  a  woman  in  full  sail  after  a  bar- 
gain. The  inspectors  scattered  like  chaff  be- 
fore the  wind.  It  was  no  time  for  dignity  or 
circumspection.  They  "retired  in  disorder." 
They  had  to. 

The  customs  marshal  was  a  brave  man. 
He  was  of  the  kind  that  marches  unflinching 
to  the  cannon's  mouth,  and  he  probably 
wished  himself  in  that  less  dangerous  posi- 
tion many  times  before  the  day  was  over. 
He  made  a  tactical  mistake  at  the  beginning, 
but  that  was  no  reflection  upon  his  bravery. 
He  tried  to  make»a  little  speech  to  explain  his 
position  and  perhaps  with  some  dim  hope  of 
mercy.  The  Christian  martyr  might  just  as 
well  have  made  a  speech  to  the  tigers  in  the 
Roman  amphitheatre.  The  marshal  began 
feebly  by  remarking  that  it  was  a  large  gath- 
ering, and  the  women  gazed  at  him  remorse- 
less, panting,  slavering.  Seeing  that  the  case 
was  hopeless,  he  plunged  in  medias  res  and 
remarked  that  no  checks  would  be  accepted. 
"Pay  at  once  and  take  the  goods  away  at 
once." 

Pay  at  once !  The  storm  broke  and  the 
marshal  blenched.  There  were  hisses  and 
cries  of  shame.  Never  was  there  such  an  out- 
rage in  a  free  country,  never  such  an  affront 
to  the  sacred  traditions  of  "shopping."  But 
the  marshal  shook  his  head.  It  was  all  he 
could   do. 

But  he  recovered  after  a  while.  Knowing 
that  his  life  was  already  forfeit,  he  com- 
mitted a  piece  of  magnificent  audacity,  for 
which  he  should  be  remembered  writh  Horatius 
and  Senator  Beveridge.  "Can't  help  it,"  he 
said.  "This  is  no  shopping  place.  Women 
give  .you  a  check  and  have  the  goods  sent 
home.  What  happens?  You  don't  like  the 
goods,  and  you  have  the  payment  on  the  check 
stopped.  No,  sir-ree.  Cash  down  is  the  order 
today."  The  marshal  is  evidently  married. 
He   knows  too   much. 


Now  it  might  be  thought  that  this  was 
clear  enough,  but  not  for  the  woman  shopper. 
When  the  turmoil  had  died  away  an  excited 
and  irate  lady  was  seen — and  felt — to  be  mak- 
ing her  way  to  the  front  of  the  crowded  room. 
In  other  words,  she  was  crashing  her  way 
through  the  sisterhood  with  all  the  impetuosity 
of  a  mounted  dragoon.  When  she  reached 
the  marshal  she  grasped  him  firmly  by  the 
arm  to  secure  his  attention — she  had  no  um- 
brella— and  demanded  "Do  we  get  the  dresses 
if  we  pay  10  per  cent  down  ?"  "No,  you 
don't,"  said  the  marshal,  now  desperate  and 
despairing,  and  the  lady  retired  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  marshal  absent  treatment 
from  her  seat. 

Even  that  was  not  enough.  There  was 
still  another  lady  who  bought  a  dress  and 
then  loftily  instructed  the  auctioneer  to 
"charge  it."  When  the  matter  was  further 
explained  to  her  she  tried  to  make  a  speech. 
The  reporter  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
say  that  "one  woman  in  the  front  row,  irri- 
tated by  the  fact  that  her  voice  was  not  suf- 
ficiently loud  to  reach  the  auctioneer,  and 
that  she  could  not  catch  his  eye,  suddenly  at 
a  crucial  moment,  reached  out  and  jabbed 
him  with  the  sharp  ferule  of  her  umbrella, 
which  not  only  directed  his  attention  to  the 
bidder,  but  nearly  caused  him  to  leap  from 
the  platform.  She  did  not  get  the  dress  be- 
cause she  raised  the  preceding  bidder  only  a 
dollar;  at  that  time  two  dollars  and  a  half 
were  the  limit." 


A  lady  in  Budapest  has  just  started  a 
school  of  eating  and  the  project  has  met  with 
some  critical  attention  throughout  Europe. 
Who  would  h.-ve  supposed  that  we  must  go 
to  Budapest  f<  r  our  table  manners  or  that  it 
to  Oriental  Europe  to  instruct 
us    I vi  of    eating   without    seeming    to 

r    all,    is    what    good    society    de- 


mands of  us.  To  eat  is  one  of  the  few 
natural  duties  that  good  manners  permit  us 
to  perform  in  public,  but  it  is  hard  to  explain 
the  exception  in  its  favor.  We  do  not  bathe 
in  public.  Even  though  our  ablutions  are  to 
be  confined  to  the  hands  and  face  we  would 
rather  have  privacy  than  publicity.  We  rarely 
invite  our  social  acquaintances  to  bathe  with 
us,  but  we  invite  them  to  dine  with  us. 
There  is  really  no  reason  for  the  discrimina- 
tion. Probably  when  we  are  further  advanced 
in  true  civilization  we  shall  retire  unobtru- 
sively each  to  his  own  manger  at  feeding 
time  and  reappear  with  the  unconscious  air 
of  having  been  doing  something  quite  dif- 
ferent. 

In  the  meantime,  while  we  continue  to  eat 
in  public  we  resort  to  every  contrivance  for 
concealing  the  fact.  That  is  why  we  have 
knives,  forks,  and  spoons  and  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  them  for  the  various  phases  of  the 
operation.  The  central  purpose  is  to  convey 
the  food  to  the  mouth ;  the  obvious  and 
natural  way  is  to  seize  it  with  the  fingers  and 
divide  it  with  the  teeth.  Convention  inter- 
feres and  dictates  the  precise  way  in  which 
the  food  shall  be  conveyed  from  the  plate  to 
the  mouth,  and  it  is  always  a  complicated 
and  a  devious  way.  The  essentials  must  be 
subordinated   and  hidden  by   the   unessentials. 

We  are  not  far  removed,  even  now,  from 
the  customs  of  primeval  savagery.  Where  is 
the  man  who  will  not  gnaw  a  bone  if  solitude 
but  give  him  the  opportunity  ?  When  con- 
fronted with  a  bone  we  discover  that  mechan- 
ical ingenuity  has  furnished  us  with  nothing 
that  will  quite  4ake  the  place  of  the  human 
teeth. 

A  writer  in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle  is 
led  into  some  more  or  less  sage  reflections 
by  this  announcement  from  Budapest.  He 
says: 

The  man  who  sits  at  meat  with  another  must 
observe  the  common  convention,  and  as  he  talks 
his  hand  must  seek  the  proper  instrument  .  .  . 
and  here  I  remember  a  most  disquieting  announce- 
ment of  Lady  Grove,  who  is  an  authority  on  the 
concealment  of  eating.  There  are  things  you  may 
eat  with  a  fork  and  things  you  may  eat  with  a 
spoon,  but  nothing  you  may  eat  with  both.  I 
should  like  to  play  a  match  with  Lady  Grove  over 
a  gooseberry   tart  and    Devonshire   cream. 


It  is  to  be  feared  that  Lady  Grove  is  right. 
There  are  occasions — we  speak  under  cor- 
rection— when  we  have  a  choice  between  the 
fork  and  the  spoon,  but  they  should  not  run 
in  double  harness.  Like  the  sword  and  the 
umbrella,  they  must  not  be  displayed  at  the 
same  time. 

Then  again  there  is  the  knife.  The  careful 
diner  remembers  that  a  certain  amount  of 
humility  is  always  becoming  to  the  knife.  \\  e 
can  not  do  without  the  knife,  but  it  must  be 
handled  with  restraint.  But  is  the  Chronicle 
writer  justified  in  expressing  a  hope  that  our 
Budapest  instructor  will  "spread  throughout 
the  Teutonic  race  the  abhorrence  of  the  cus- 
tom of  shoveling  in  food  with  the  knife  blade 
and  cramming  it  down  with  the  handle  ? 
Really  now,  is  this  not  another  instance  of 
Germanophobia  ? 

He  has  a  word,  too,  to  say  about  the 
American : 

The  American  citizen  is  even  more  recognizable; 
for  when  he  sits  down  to  the  joint  he  cuts  up 
his  portion  with  knife  and  fork,  lays  down  his 
knife — point  upwards — and  takes  his  meats  with 
a  fork  in  his  right  hand.  Now  the  Englishman 
has  evolved  an  art  of  eating  which  prevents  him 
elevating  the  point  of  bis  knife  above  the  level 
of  the  horizon.  And  the  instant  the  point  of  the 
knife  takes  the  wrong  elevation,  the  Englishman 
— disgustedly — thinks:  "You  are  eating!  and 
showing  me  you  are  eating!  A  most  disgusting 
habit!" 

Now  here  he  is  conspicuously  wrong.  It  is 
no  more  fair  to  accuse  the  American  of  doing 
this  than  to  charge  the  Englishman  with  put- 
ting his  knife  in  his  mouth  or  of  capturing 
the  elusive  and  agile  pea  with  the  blade 
merely  because  such  feats  may  be  observed  at 
Soho  restaurants.  Some  Americans  use  the 
knife  in  the  way  described  and  some  English- 
men use  it  for  their  gravy  and  their  peas, 
but  as  a  general  rule  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  cultured  American  and  the  cultured  Eng- 
lishman eat  in  the  same  way,  keeping  both 
knife  and  fork  in  concurrent  and  sympathetic 
alliance. 

The  eating  of  eggs  and  oranges  requires 
some  authoritative  treatment — also  water- 
melons. To  break  the  egg  and  pour  it  into 
a  glass  is  offensive  to  many  sensitive  souls. 
Oranges  should  be  eaten  by  a  division  into 
their  natural  segments,  one  segment  to  a 
mouthful — or  else  carried  into  the  stable. 
Watermelons  should  not  be  eaten  at  all  un- 
less it  can  be  done  without  interfering  with 
the  back  hair. 


The  old  war  is  on  once  more  between  the 
doctors  and  the  corset-makers.  Paris  is  the 
scene  of  the  struggle  and  the  doctors  have 
for  their  allies  a  number  of  painters,  sculp- 
tors, and  men  of  letters.  They  have  just 
issued  a  manifesto  against  "the  distortion  of 
the  feminine  figure  by  the  wearing  of  corsets," 
and  they  give  their  unqualified  support  to  the 
reform  movement  started  a  few  months  ago 
by  a  dozen  ladies  well  known  in  French  so- 
ciety. In  the  meantime  the  corset-makers  are 
working  overtime  on  the  "wasp-waisted"  cor- 
sets which  will  be  at  the  height  of  fashion 
when    Louis   XV   and   Louis   XVI    dresses   are 


introduced  in  the  autumn.  It  is  strange  that 
the  reformers  have  the  courage  to  keep  up 
an   impossible  fight. 


A  story  that  helps  us  to  understand  the  pop- 
ularity of  Mr.  Taft  is  being  circulated  in  the 
East.  The  other  evening,  after  dinner  at  the 
White  House,  a  number  of  men  rejoined  the 
women,  who  were  sauntering  in  the  East 
Room.  The  orchestra  happened  to  be  playing 
a  dance  step  and  the  wife  of  a  congressman 
waltzed  out  by  herself  on  the  polished  floor. 
"Hi,  there,"  exclaimed  the  President.  "We 
don't   allow  that  here.      No   lady   shall    waltz 

alone  in  this  room.     Permit  me "  and  the 

two    danced   up    the   clear   space   with    all    the 
enjoyment   of  a  debutante   and  her  first   part- 


The  question  whether  women  should  or 
should  not  smoke  will  never  be  settled  by 
royal  precedent,  seeing  that  the  queens  and 
empresses  of  the  world  are  hopelessly  divided 
upon  the  point.  The  Empress  Dowager  of 
Russia,  the  Queen  of  Roumania,  the  Queen 
Dowager  of  Spain,  and  the  Queen  of  Portugal 
are  all  among  the  worshipers  of  nicotine, 
while   the   Queen   of   England,   the   Queen    of 


Spain,  and  the  Empress  of  Germany  are  its 
strong  opponents.  The  Empress  of  Germany 
is  the  only  one  of  the  three  who  has  allowed 
her  opinions  to  become  public,  the  others  be- 
lieving that  example  is  better  than  precept. 


Russian  opera  has  been  made  a  feature  of 
the  Monte  Carlo  season  by  M.  Raoul  Guns- 
bourg.  Ginka's  "Life  for  the  Czar,"  and  Ru- 
binstein's "Demon"  were  mounted  by  him  in 
turn,  and  then  came  Dargomijsky's  "Russ- 
alka."  The  composer  of  "Russalka,"  who  died 
in  1869,  may  claim  to  have  shared  with 
Glinka  the  distinction  of  founding  the  school 
of  "Young  Russians,"  which  has  included  in 
its  ranks  Balakirev,  Cesar  Cui,  Moussorgsky, 
Borodin,   and   Rimsky-Korsakoff. 


A  captious  Englishman  began  holding  forth 
the  other  day  after  dinner  upon  the  enormi- 
ties of  a  certain  baronet  in  the  next  county. 
His  neighbor  interfered  with,  "I  think  it 
right  to  inform  you,  sir,  that  I  am  Sir 
George's  brother."  "His  brother  ?  Oh,  I 
know  nothing  about  his  brother,  personally, 
but  I  am  told  he  is  even  a  greater  blackguard 
than   Sir  George." 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 


FURNITURE 


Exclusive  Lines  in  all  woods  and  designs,  embrac- 
ing a  great  variety  of  very  moderately  priced 
suites  and  odd  pieces. 


CARPETS 


All  weaves  in  special  patterns  and  colorings.    We 
show  all  grades. 

RUGS 

The    largest   and    finest    stock    of    Domestic    and 
Oriental  Rugs  ever  shown  on  the  Coast. 

DRAPERIES  AND  FABRICS 

Exceptional  Values  in   new  and   beautiful  effects. 

216-228  SUTTER  STREET 

Also  New  York  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


JUST  WAISTS 

THE  LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  SHOP 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Geary  and  Grant  Ave.   :    San  Francisco 


TO  INVESTORS 

Coupon  Bonds  of  City  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Co.  Interest 
payable  July  and  January  at  a 
price  netting  a  little  better  than 
5%  on  investment. 

REALTY  EXCHANGE 

1047  Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Telephone  Kearny  5863 


LOW  RATES 


TO 


Alaska  -Yukon  -  Pacific 
Exposition 

for  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS  from 


San  Francisco $32.50 

Lathrop 32.50 

Stockton 32.50 

Suisun 32.50 

Davis 32.50 


Martinez $32.50 

Napa 32.75 

Santa  Rosa 33. 60 

Calistoga 33.95 

Glen  Ellen 33.55 


Greatly  reduced  rates  from  other  points 
in  California.  Tickets  sold  daily  May 
25  to  Sept.  30,  and  cover  two  months* 
trip  going  and  coming  via  the  famous 

Shasta  Route  of  the  Southern  Pacific 

Stopovers  going  and  coming.      Many  other  routes  at  slightly  higher  rates  for  you 
to  select  from.     Write  or  call  on  our  nearest  agent  for  full  details  of  service,  etc. 

or  address 

Dept.  Adv.,  948  FLOOD  BUILDING,  for  information 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammati 


Mrs.  Smith  was  showing  a  visitor  a  new 
hat  tree  she  had  recently  purchased,  when 
little  Samuel  came  in  and  neglected  to  remove 
his  hat.  Thinking  to  teach  him  a  lesson,  she 
said:  "Samuel,  what  did  I  buy  that  hat  tree 
fon?"  "For  $1.98,"  answered  SamueJ. 
promptly,  "but  you  said  I  wasn't  to  tell  any- 
body." 

A  little  girl  was  greatly  interested  in  watch- 
ing the  men  in  her  grandfather's  orchard  put- 
ting bands  of  tar  around  the  fruit  trees,  and 
asked  a  great  many  questions.  Some  weeks 
later,  when  in  the  city  with  her  mother,  she 
noticed  a  gentleman  with  a  mourning  band 
around  his  left  sleeve.  "Mamma,"  she  asked, 
"what's  to  keep  them  from  crawling  up  his 
other  arm  ?" 


A  French  soldier  on  active  service  was  in- 
formed by  the  mayor  of  his  village  that  his 
father  had  recently  died.  In  acknowledgment 
he  wrote  as  follows:  "Monsieur  le  maire,  I 
heartily  thank  you  for  my  father's  death.  It 
is  a  little  accident  that  often  happens  in 
families.  As  for  myself,  I  am  in  the  hospital 
minus  one  leg,  with  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  salute  you." 

Dean  Stanley  used  to  tell  this  story  with 
relish  :  He  sent  a  note  to  a  shoemaker  about 
a  pair  of  shoes  that  were  making  for  him, 
and  the  writing  was  so  bad  that  the  shoe- 
maker couldn't  make  it  out.  So  he  returned 
the  note  to  the  dean,  with  a  note  of  his  own, 
saying  that  he  was  "unaccustomed  to  the 
chirography  of  the  higher  classes,"  and  asked 
for  a  translation.  In  telling  the  story,  the 
dean  said  he  did  not  propose  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  handwriting  of  the  entire 
British    aristocracy. 


One  Sunday  morning,  Mr.  Moody,  the  re- 
vivalist, entered  a  Chicago  drug  store,  dis- 
tributing tracts.  At  the  back  of  the  store 
sat  an  elderly  and  distinguished  citizen  read- 
ing a  morning  newspaper.  Mr.  Moody  ap- 
proached this  gentleman  and  threw  one  of 
the  temperance  tracts  upon  the  paper  before 
him.  The  old  gentleman  glanced  at  the  tract, 
and  then,  looking  up  benignantly  at  Moody, 
asked :  "Are  you  a  reformed  drunkard  ?" 
"No,    sir,    I    am   not !"    cried   Moody,    drawing 

back,  indignantty.     "Then  why  in  h don't 

you    reform  ?"    quietly    asked    the    old    gentle- 


A  gentleman  in  Dublin,  speaking  of  the 
Irish,  said  that  nothing  ever  satisfied  them, 
and  that  he  was  willing  to  prove  his  words 
on  a  wager  that  if  he  should  go  to  the  door 
and  call  a  cab,  no  matter  what  fee  he  would 
give,  the  driver  would  ask  for  more.  The 
wager  was  taken  for  ten  pounds  sterling. 
The  gentleman  called  a  cab,  drove  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  stepped  out,  and  handed  the 
driver  a  ten-shilling  gold-piece,  the  legal  fee 
being  one  shilling.  Cabby  drove  o  ft.  The 
gentleman  who  had  taken  the  wager  was  ex- 
ulting in  his  triumph,  when  suddenly  the 
cabby  returned,  and,  touching  his  hat,  said : 
"Please,  sir,  have  ye  a  durty  thre'penny  bit 
about  ye  ?  It  would  be  such  a  pity  to  break 
a  bright  piece  of  gold  like  this  for  a  drink  !" 


On  the  first  night  of  the  representation  of 
one  of  Jerrold's  pieces,  a  successful  adapter 
from  the  French  rallied  him  on  his  nervous- 
ness. "I,"  said  the  adapter,  "never  feel  nerv- 
ous on  the  first  night  of  my  pieces."  "Ah, 
my  boy,"  Jerrold  replied,  "you  are  always 
certain  of  success.  Your  pieces  have  all  been 
tried  before."  He  was  seriously  disap- 
pointed with  a  certain  book  written  by  one  of 
his  friends.  This  friend  beard  that  Jerrold 
had  expressed  his  disappointment,  and  ques- 
tioned him:     "I  hear  you  said  was  the 

worst  book  I  ever  wrote."  "No,  I  didn't," 
came  the  answer;  "I  said  it  was  the  worst 
book  anybody  ever  wrote."  Of  a  mistaken 
philanthropist,  Jerrold  said  he  was  "so  benev- 
olent, so  merciful  a  man — he  would  have  held 
an  umbrella  over  a  duck  in  a  shower  of  rain." 


Before  dinner,  at  the  house  of  a  rich 
banker,  in  Florence,  Colonel  (afterward  the 
Earl  of)  Dundas  had  said  some  sharp  things 
about  the  crudities  of  Americans.  Notwith- 
standing this  rudeness,  it  fell  to  his  lot  to 
take  Mme.  Bonaparte  (Betsy  Patterson)  in  to 
table.  He  impertinently  asked  Mme.  Bona- 
parte if  she  had  read  Basil  Hall's  book  on 
America,  in  which  he  pronounced  all  Ameri- 
cans vulgarians.  "Yes,  Colonel  Dundas,"  she 
answered,  "but  it  did  not  surprise  me  in  the 
least.  If  my  compatriots  were  descended 
from  the  Italians  or  Spanish,  any  display  of 
low  breeding  might  astonish  me,  but  being 
the  direct  descendants  of  Englishmen,  it  is 
natural  enough  that  they  should  be  vul- 
garians." 

Not  only  does  every  woman  who  enters  an 
elevator  containing  a  mirror  turn  round  im- 
mediately, touch  up  her  frizzes  and  remove 
flakes  of  soot  from  her  face,  but  men  adjust 
their  neck-ties,  take  a  deliberate  survey  of 
themselves,  and  pose  and  inflate  their  chests 
like  Colonel  Sellers,  of  lamented  memory.     A 


little  stenographer  in  her  building  over  near 
the  city  hall  (says  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean) , 
had  been  observing  this  peculiarity  in  the 
lords  of  creation.  One  day,  having  surprised 
a  man  making  a  more  deliberate  and  careful 
scrutiny  than  usual,  she  expressed  her  opin- 
ion to  "James,"  the  elevator-man :  "You 
needn't  talk  about  the  vanity  of  women  after 
that,"  she  exclaimed  scornfully ;  "men  look 
at  themselves  twice  as  long  and  twice  as  in- 
tently as  the  vainest  woman  that  ever 
breathed."  "You  didn't  hear  what  he  said  to 
me,  did  you?"  asked  James.  "No."  "He 
said,  'I've  been  drunk  four  days,  an'  I  just 
wanted  to  see  how  I  looked.'  " 


Admiral  Kimberly  was  in  1862  Lieutenant 
Kimberly  and  the  executive  officer  of  the 
Hartford,  in  which  Admiral  Farragut  ran  the 
enemy's  batteries  at  Grand  Gulf,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  under  a  terrible  fire,  which 
disabled  a  part  of  his  fleet.  Lieutenant  Eaton 
of  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  army  had  just 
before  this  been  ordered  aboard  the  Hartford. 
that  communication  between  the  fleet  and 
army  might  be  carried  on.  When  the  ship 
drew  up  under  fire  and  her  own  batteries  got 
to  work.  Lieutenant  Kimberly  on  the  gun- 
deck  fought  the  ship,  while  Admiral  Farragut 
walked  one  side  of  the  quarter-deck,  and  the 
captain  of  the  ship  the  other,  and  poor  Eaton 
made  himself  as  small  as  possible  at  the 
extreme  stern,  and  wished  the  war  were 
over.  But  the  captain,  one  of  the  old 
school,  looking  down  on  the  gun-deck  as  he 
finished  one  of  his  quarter-deck  perambula- 
tions, saw,  to  his  horror,  that  a  sailor,  one  of 
the  fighting  gun's  crews,  panic-stricken  for 
the  moment,  had  deserted  his  gun,  and  was 
leaning  helplessly  against  the  mast.  "Mr. 
Kimberly !  Mr.  Kimberly !"  exclaimed  the 
captain  in  a  high  pitched  voice  which  pene- 
trated above  the  roar  of  the  artillery,  "pray, 
what  is  that  person  doing  there?"  And  he 
pointed  a  terrible  finger  at  the  sailor.  No 
sooner  did  Kimberly 's  eyes  light  on  the  object 
of  the  captain's  inquiry  than  he  sprang  furi- 
ously on  the  man,  seized  him  by  the  collar, 
and  rushed  him  with  a  violent  shake  to  his 
proper  position  at  the  gun.  Then,  turning 
and  facing  the  quarter-deck,  he  touched  his 
cap  with  all  possible  ceremony  and  reported  : 
"Sir,  the  person  you  allude  to  has  returned  to 
duty." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


As  They  View  It. 

Life   is   a   strawberry   shortcake, 

It  ought  to  be  added,  though, 

That  the  optimist  sees  the  berries. 

While  the  pessimist  sees  the  dough. 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 


The  Amateur  Tenor's  Complaint. 
You  sing  a  little  song  or  two, 

You  have  a  little  chat; 
You  eat  a  litle  candy  fudge. 

And  then  you  take  your  hat! 

You  hold  her  hand  and  say  "good-night" 

As   softly   as   you   can. 
Now  isn't  that  a  h 1  of  an  evening 

For  a  great  big,  healthy  man? 

— Goldman's  Gazette. 


On  the  "Way  Home. 
"Didn't  you   like  the  party,  dear,  tonight?" 

(Silence.     She  turns  her  head  the  other  way.) 
"What  have  I  done?     Isn't  my  tie  on  right?" 

(No  answer — but  her  eyes  have  things   to   say.) 

"Is  it  because  I  danced  with   Mrs.    Chatt? 

Her  husband  made  me,  really."      (She  is  dumb.) 
"Surely  you  can't  be  jealous  that  I  sat 

Out  with  the  silly  Grimes  girl?"      (She  is  mum.) 

"I  know  I  talked  too  much  of  me  and  mine — 
Was  that  the  reason?"     (Perfect  stillness  reigns.) 

"But   I    was    proud — you   simply    looked    divine! 
Can't    you    forgive    me?"       (Speechless    she    re- 
mains.) 

"Was    it    because   I    stumbled    in    that   waltz? 

I  always  do  some  fool  thing."     (Not  a  word.) 
"I  didn't  mean  to  lose  your  smelling  salts." 

("T  would  seem  the  protestation  were  unheard.) 

"Oh,   Mrs.  Gad  then  told  you  that  I  said 

Her    dress    should     have    the    prize?"       (Hark! 
'T  is  the  wind.) 
"Or  was  it  that  I  cut  Ned  Killer  dead? 

He's  a  mere  rake.     Look  at  me,  dear."      (She's 
blind.) 

"Well,    I  confess,  I  ought  to  be  accursed 

For  talking  shop  at  dinner."      (She  is  mute.) 

"I'm  sorry  that  I  used  the  wrong  fork  first." 
(Her  hush  and  nature's  hush  are  absolute.) 

"Oh,  very  well,  then,  since  you're  bound  to  sneer, 

I  can  fight,  too,  if  quarreling  's  such  fun." 
She  speaks!      She  smiles!      "Why,    I'm   not  angry, 
dear, 
I  merely  wished  to  know  what  you  had  done." 
— Chester  Firkins,  in  Denver  Post. 


A  male  Malaprop  is  said  to  have  asked 
Sidney  Smith  this  question,  at  a  dinner-table  : 
"Aw,  Mr.  Smith  !  Do  you  know  in  which  of 
his  journeys  around  the  world  Captain  Cook 
was  killed — his  first,  or  his  last  ?"  Sidney 
Smith  looked  up  quickly.  "I  believe  it  was 
on  his  first  voyage,"  said  he;  "but  he  doesn't 
seem  to  have  minded  it  much,  for  he  imme- 
diately set  out  on   his   second !" 


Eugene  Korn,  the  Hatter, 
Miller  New  York  hats.     15  Kearny  St. 


WELLS  FARGO  NEVADA  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Statement  of  Condition  at  Close  of  Business  June  23,  1909 

ASSETS  LIABILITIES 

Loans    and    Discounts $15,502,487.01         Capital   $6,000,000.00 

United    States    Bonds 6,732,686.15  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits.      4,868,154.20 

Other   Bonds    2,714,805.37         Sterling   Credits,    etc 1.969.094.94 

Customers'    Liability  on  Letters  National    Bank    Notes 5.872,197.50 

of    Credit    1,897,438.82         Reserved  for  Taxes 34,337.08 

Bank   Premises    1,293,192.71        Deposits 20,612,588.66 

Money  on   Hand. $3,826. 956. 63  siq  ^=;fi  17?  ifi 

Due    from    Banks  7.088.805.69     10,915,762.32  *     '       ' 
Redemption    Fund    with    U.    S. 

Treasurer    300.000.00 

S39, 356. 372.38 

State  of  California  ( 

Citv  and  County  of  San  Francisco  \ 

I.  FRANK  B.  KING,  Cashier  of  the  above  named  Bank,  do  solemnly  swear  that  the  above 
statement    is    true    to    the    best    of    my    knowledge    and    belief. 

FRANK    B.     KING,     Cashier. 
Subscribed   and  sworn  to   before  me  this  24th   day  of  June,    1909. 
(Seal)  O.  A.  EGGERS, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and  Countv  of  San  Francisco. 
Correct— Attest  C.  DE  GUIGNE.  H.  E.  LAW,  F.  W.  VAN  SICKLEN. 

Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank  of  San  Francisco 

No.  4  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

Capital  Paid  Up $  6,000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 4,868,154.20 

Total 510,868,154.20 

ISAIAS   W.   HELLMAN President 

I.  W.  HELLMAN,  JR V  ice-President 

F.    L.    LIPMAN Vice-President 

FRANK     B.     KING Cashier 

GEORGE  GRANT • Assistant  Cashier 

W.    McGAYIN Assistant    Cashier 

E.  L.  JACOBS Assistant  Cashier 

DIRECTORS 

ISAIAS    W.    HELLMAN  DUDLEY    EVANS  WM.    F.    HERRIN  J.     HENRY     MEYER 

LEON    SLOSS  I-    W.    HELLMAN,    JR.  F.    W.   VAN   SICKLEN  CHAS.    J.    DEERINC 

C.    DE    GUIGNE  WM.     HAAS  JAMES     L.     FLOOD  F.    L.    LIPMAN 

FERCY    T.    MORGAN  E.    H.    HAREIMAN  H.     E.    LAW 

Customer,,  of  this  Bank  are  offered  every  facility  consistent  with  prudent  banking        New  accounts  are  invited. 


Phone  Kearny  2936 

J.  M.  DUKE 

Corporation  Secretary- 
offices  Provided  and  Accoontine  Done  for  Corporations 
A  Specialty  of  Incorporating  and  Managing 
Estates  and  Private  Property 
ABSENTEES    REPRESENTED 
Bank  and  Personal  References 

METROPOLIS    BANK    BUILDING 

625  MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 


High  Grade 
Investment  Securities 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 


SUTRO 


CO. 


BROKERS 


412  Montgomery  St.  :  San  Francisco 

Established  1858 


J.  C.  WILSON 

Member 

new  york  stock  exchange 

chicago  board  of  trade 

the  stock  and  bond  exchange  of  s.  f. 

Corona  do 

cor.  loma  and  orange 

AVE-  Hotel  Alexandria 

LOS   ANGELES 


GOODYEAR  "HIPPO"  HOSE 

The  best  and  strongest  Garden  Hose. 
Guaranteed  to  stand  700  lbs.  pressure. 

Try  it  and  be  convinced. 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

R.  H.  PEASE,  President 

589,  591,  593  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


CLUBBING  RATES 

The  Argonaut  has  clnb  rate  arraneements  with 
all  prominent  publications,  and  will  furnish  rates  on 
request. 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Societv 

(Member  of  the  Associated  Savines  Banks  of  San  Frai 
526  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


Guaranteed    Capital    $1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1,000,000  00 
Reserve   and    Contingent   Funds..      1,479, l-Jj.OO 

Deposits  December  31,   1908 35,079,4r'S.S3 

Total    Assets    37.661, 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President, 
Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  As- 
sistant Cashier,  William  Herrmann ;  Secretary, 
George  Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H. 
Muller;  Good  fellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,  and  W.  S.   Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be 
tween  21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.      C.  W.  Heyer,   Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer,    Manager. 


French  Savings  Bank 

10S  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 


Paid-up    Capital 
Total  Assets    . . . 


$    600,000 

4,270,800 

Strictly    a    Savings    Bank.     Open    Saturday 

Evening  from  7  to  8:30 
Officers — Charles    Carpy,   President;   Arthur 
Legallet.    1st    Vice-President;    Leon    Bocqueraz, 
2d    Vice-President;    A.    Bousquet,    Secretary;    P. 
A.  Bergerot,  Attorney. 

Directors — N.  C.  Babin,  J.  A.  Bergerot. 
Charles  Carpy.  Arthur  Legallet,  G.  Beleney,  H. 
de  St.  Seine,  J.  M.  Dupas,  Leon  Bocqueraz,  J. 
E.  Artigues,  J.  S.  Godeau,  John  Ginty,  O.  Bozio. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

The  French- American  Bank  is  located  in  the 
same  building. 


The  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

N.  E.  cor.  Pine  and  Sansome  Sts. 

CAPITAL $4,000,000 

SURPLUS 1.350.000 

Sig  Greenebaum,  president;  H.  Fleishhacker, 
vice-president  and  manager;  Alden  Anderson, 
vice-president  and  secretary;  Jos.  Friedlander, 
vice-president;  R.  Altschul,  cashier;  C.  F. 
Hunt,  assistant  cashier;  A.  Hochstein,  assist- 
ant cashier ;  F.  E.  Beck,  assistant  cashier ;  I. 
Steinhart,  chairman  of  finance  committee. 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Established   1850  OF  HARTFORD 

Cash    Capital     $1,000,000 

Surplus    to    Policv-Holders 2,462,739 

Total  Cash  Assets 6,365,877 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH 

Manager   Pacific    Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL    BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


N.  W.  HALSEY  &  CO.,  bankers 


DEALERS  IN 
HIGH  GRADE 


BONDS 


NEW  YORK 

49  Wall  Street 


PHILADELPHIA 

1429  Chestnut  Street 


CHICAGO 

152  Monroe  Street 


LIST  ON 
APPLICATION 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

424  California   Street 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the    following    department : 

The  summer  calm  continues  unbroken,  and  dur- 
ing die  coming  month  nothing  is  promised  for  the 
diversion  of  those  of  society  remaining  in  the  city 
save  a  continuation  of  the  theatrical  delights  of 
the    past    few    weeks. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Eleanor 
Dixon,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
St.  John  Dixon,  and  sister  of  Mr.  Maynard  Dixon, 
to  Mr.  Richard  Noel-Bond  of  England.  Their 
wedding  will  be  an  event  of  the  near  future  and 
will    be  very   quietly    celebrated. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Mary  Foster,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Foster,  to  Mr.  Henry  Nor- 
bury  Kuechler  will  take  place  at  Fairhills,  the 
Foster   home   in    San    Rafael,    on  July    15. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Alyce  Phelan  Sullivan, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Sullivan, 
to  Mr.  Frederic  Laurence  Murphy  took  place  on 
Wednesday  morning  last  at  St.  Brigid's  Church. 
The  ceremony  took  place  at  eleven  o'clock  and  was 
performed  by  Archbishop  Riordan,  Father  Kenna 
celebrating  the,  nuptial  mass  which  followed.  Miss 
Gladys  Sullivan  was  the  maid  of  honor  and  the 
bridesmaids  were  Miss  Murphy,  Miss  Marjorie 
Murphy,  Miss  Ashleigh  Turner,  Miss  Helen 
Bowie,  Miss  Grace  Sheridan,  and  Miss  Alice 
Dunne.  Mr.  George  Murphy  was  the  best  man 
and  the  ushers  were  Mr.  Alfred  Cleary,  Dr. 
Milton  Lennon,  Mr.  Theodore  Murphy,  Mr.  Du 
Val  Dunne,  Mr.  Martin  Merle,  and  Mr.  Noel 
Sullivan.  After  the  ceremony  a  breakfast  took 
place  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents  on  Clay 
Street,  at  which  about  seventy-five  guests  were 
present.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murphy  will,  on  their 
return  from  their  wedding  journey,  live  in  this 
city. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Myra  Catherine  Tollan, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Tomlins  Tollan,  to  Lieu- 
tenant Lovick  Pierce  Pinkston,  U.  S.  M.  C,  took 
place  on  Wednesday  eveniug  last  at  St.  An- 
drew's   Cathedral,    Honolulu,    Hawaii. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Jessie  Duff  McGilvray, 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  D.  McGilvray,  to  Mr.  Pay- 
son  Jackson  Treat  of  Stanford  University,  took 
place  on  Wednesday  evening  of  last  week  at  the 
home  of  the  bride  at  Stanford.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  by  the  Rev.  D.  Charles  Gardner.  They 
will    make    their    home   at    the   university. 

Mr.  William  G.  Irwin  was  the  host  at  a  din- 
ner at  his  home  in  Honolulu  recently  in  honor 
of  his  guest,  Mr.  Lansing  Mizner  of  this  city. 
Among  those  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Ivers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Wilder,  Mrs.  Gerrit 
Wilder,  Major  and  Mrs.  Dunning,  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Rees,  Princess  Kawananakoa,  Miss  Helen 
Ivers,  Miss  Marion  Scott,  Colonel  A.  G.  Hawes, 
Colonel  Walter  S.  Schuyler,  and  Captain  Charles 
S.    Haight. 

Mr.  Cyrus  C.  Pierce  of  New  York  was  the  host 
at  a  dinner  on  Tuesday  evening  of  last  week  at 
the  Fairmont,  at  which  he  entertained  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper,  Miss  Genevieve  Harvey,  Miss 
Genevieve  Walker,  Miss  Mary  Keeney,  Mr.  Bond 
of  New  York,  and  Mr.  J.  Downey  Harvey. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Crooks  was  the  hostess  at  a  bridge 
party  on  Monday  of  last  week  at  the  Hotel  Ra- 
fael,   San    Rafael. 


Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the   whereabouts   of   absent   Californians ; 

Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall  and  the  Misses 
Marian  and  Elizabeth  Newhall  left  last  week  for 
Santa  Barbara  and  will  spend  several  weeks  at 
Montecito. 

Mr.  William  F.  Herrin,  Miss  Katherine  Herrin, 
and  Miss  Alice  Herrin  sailed  recently  from  New 
York  for  Europe,  where  they  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer months  traveling. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Anderson  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  San  Rafael,  after  a  month's  visit 
'  to    the    Eastern    coast. 

Miss  Anna  Miller  Wood  of  Boston  arrived  at 
Berkeley  on  Monday  of  this  week.  She  will  spend 
the  summer  here  and  hereabouts  with  headquarters 
at  Cloyne  Court. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  N.  Stetson  will  spend  the 
summer  months  in  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  King,  Miss  Genevieve 
King,  and  Miss  Hazel  King  have  left  for  Miramar, 
Santa  Barbara,  where  they  have  taken  a  cottage 
for   the   summer   months. 

Mr.  Barbour  Lathrop  has  returned  from  a  trip 
to    the    Orient. 

Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase  went  down  last 
week  to  Del  Monte  for  a  visit  of  a  week's  dura- 
tion. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archibaldo  Burns  of  Chihuahua, 
Mexico,  are  guests   at  the   Fairmont  Hotel.      They 


SAVE  YOUR 

COMPLEXION 

How  women  covet  a  fresh,  smooth,  satiny 
complexion,  and  what  satisfaction  and  peace 
of  mind  its  possession  brings.  The  lines  of 
age,  worry,  and  overwork  (deadly  enemies  of 
a  woman's  beauty)  are  rendered  well  nigh 
powerless  by  Mrs.  Nettie  Harrison's  LOLA 
MONTEZ  CREME.  Other  Creams  fail  to 
produce  the  delightful  sensation  of  refreshing 
coolness  and  relaxation  to  a  dry,  drawn  or 
chapped  skin,  so  characteristic  of  this.  Its  re- 
markable healing  and  soothing  effect  imme- 
diately follows  the  first  application,  and  most 
important,  it  does  not  promote  the  growth  of 
down  upon  the  face.  Would-be  imitators  have 
utterly  failed  in  their  efforts  to  learn  its  secret. 
For  wrinkles  and  massage  it  is  simply  ideal — 
one  trial  disclose  its  exclusive  individuality. 
A  sample  with  a  copy  of  my  book,  "Secret  of 
Beauty  and  Good  Health,"  sent  free  on  re- 
quest. Price  p:r  jar  (three  months'  treat- 
ment), 75c  at  a!    druggists. 

Mrs.  NE  TIE  HARRISON 
3an  Francisco 


have  immense  plantations  on  the  Nasas  River  in 
the  department  of  Sacramento,  Mexico.  In  addi- 
tion Mr.  Burns  is  widely  known  in  his  own  coun- 
try  as   one   of   the   largest    mining   operators, 

Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Hayne  has  returned  from  a 
visit  of  several  months  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Hyde-Smith  and  her  son,  Mr. 
Bayard  Hyde-Smith,  will  leave  this  month  for  an 
indefinite    stay    in    Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Newhall  will  leave  this  week  for  a 
trip   to    Seattle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Drown  will  spend  part 
of  the  summer  at  Miramar,  Santa  Barbara. 

Miss  Helen  Wheeler  has  been  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
Phebe   Hearst    at   the  latter's   home   at   Pleasanton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Driscoll  have  been  visit- 
ing in  town  as  the  guests  of  Mrs.  J.   M.   Driscoll. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Covington  Pringle  left  this  week 
for  Santa  Barbara  for  a  stay  of  some  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  English  Magee  have  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  Los  Gatos,  where  they  were 
the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Ralston. 

Mr.  Hother  Wismer  will  leave  Saturday  for  a 
visit  of  a  couple  of  weeks  in  Monterey  and  later 
at  Aptos  as  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Sesnon. 

Mr.  Hazel  King  and  Mr.  Frank  King  have  been 
among  the  recent  visitors   to   Del   Monte. 

Among  arrivals  at  Hotel  del  Coronado  during 
the  week  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Queen,  Mrs 
Oueen,  Miss  Queen,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Queen  and  child, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Triest,  Mr.  E.  P.  Parsons.  Mr. 
Rudolph  J.  Taussig,  Mr.  J.awrence  Taussig,  Mr. 
Arthur  F.  Matthews,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  IT. 
Higbec,  Miss  Pauline  Higbee,  Mr.  Charles  Scale, 
of    San    Francisco. 

Among  guests  of  the  week  at  the  Hotel  St.  Fran- 
cis were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Geary  of  Sacra- 
mento, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Grant  of  San  Jose, 
Mr.  R.  S.  Stubhs  of  Tucson,  Colonel  E.  A.  Forbes 
of  Marysville,  Dr.  Joseph  Edward  Stubbs,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Nevada;  Mr.  J.  R.  Van 
Nuys  of  Los  Angeles,  Ilerr  F.  I.  Friedhcini  of 
Worthen,   Anholt,    Germany. 

Among  the  notable  parties  staying  at  the  Fair- 
mont is  that  of  Dr.  C.  A.  Keen  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
South  America.  Dr.  Keen  is  making  an  extended 
trip  to  this  country,  after  an  absence  of  many 
years.  Included  in  the  Keen  party  are  Dr.  C.  A. 
Keen,  Justina  De  Keen,  Dr.  W.  Escudero,  Lucania 
De  Escudero,  Masters  Hector  and  Rafael  Keen, 
Misses  Rebecca  and  Almirn  Keen,  M.  E.  Keen, 
Z.    Keen. 

Among  recent  arrivals  al  the  Tavern  of  TauiaT- 
pais  were  Miss  Anne  R,  Abrams,  Miss  Madge 
Abrams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  11.  Earl,  Mr.  an<l  Mrs 
William  B.  Bosley,  Miss  Ruth  Bosley,  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  E.  R.  Lawrence,  Mr.  E.  W.  Hammer  and 
family,  Mr.  Stanley  P.  Schneider.  Mr.  P.  Grethcl, 
Mrs.  P.  Grethel,  Mrs.  S.  Smith,  Miss  B.  Grethel, 
Mr.  E.  G.  Knapp,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Treadwcll.  Miss 
Phelan,  Mr.  Warren  Luce,  Mr.  Sydney  A.  I  'avis, 
of    San    Francisco. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  the  Fairmont  1 1  utcl 
are  Mr.  Robert  Knight,  Mr.  P.  Knight,  ami  Mi. 
H.  Knight,  of  London ;  S.  Castillion  du  Perron, 
Paris;  Mr.  E.  Ehrmann,  Paris;  Mr.  J.  J.  M.  Corst, 
Amsterdam;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Standever,  Skipton, 
England;  Mrs.  Sykes  and  Miss  Broadhead,  Hali- 
fax, N.  S-;  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Jenkins,  London; 
Mrs.  John  A.  McCreery  and  the  Misses  McCrccrv, 
New     York;      Mrs.     Charles     Wood,     Washington, 

D.  C;  Miss  H.  W.  Wood,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  ~Mis- 
N.  P.  Wood,  Philadelphia;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Jennings,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Jennings,  East 
Orange,  N.  J. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  .'"Etna  Springs  were 
Mr.  James  D.  Phelan,  Mr.  Enrique  Grau.  Mr. 
Robert  S.  Atkins,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Wilson,  Miss 
Hutchinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Forbes,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  M.  Rolph,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  II  La 
Boyteaux,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Bannan.  Mr. 
M.  A.  Edwards.  Miss  Elsa  Behlow,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Patrick,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Patrick,  Miss  Margaret 
Patrick,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Worrell,  Miss  Adeline  D. 
Worrell,  Mrs.  H.  Euphrat,  Mr.  Melville  C.  Nathan, 
the  Misses  Nathan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Lyons, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  M.  Hanlon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Peyser  and  daughters,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Tibbits, 
r.nd    Miss  Janom;    Raiford,    of    San    Francisco. 

Among  the  guests  at  Del  Monte  during  the 
week  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  John,  Mr.  a.-d 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Weed,  Miss  C.  O'Connor,  Miss 
Adele  Rafter,  Miss  Drona  May,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D. 
O.  Fennessy,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Rosenbaum,  Mrs.  Horace 
C.  Chase,  Miss  Chase,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A. 
Cooke,  Miss  Cooke,  Mrs.  S.  Wertheimer,  Miss 
Edith    Wertheimer,    Miss    Doris    Wertheimer,    Miss 

E.  Hessf  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  P.  Cowles,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Leon  Kauffman,  Mr.  Alex  Rosenbaum,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Madison,  Miss  C.  Madison,  Miss 
O.  Madison,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  McGregor,  Miss 
McGregor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Booth,  Miss 
Kadah  Booth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Scheeline,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Leland  S.  Rosener,  Mrs.  Oscar  Mans- 
feldt,  Miss  M.  M.  Driscoll,  Mr.  George  W.  Tubbs, 
Mr.  George  Tallant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  True, 
Mr.  Fred  M.  Pickering,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Pickering, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  R.  Mead,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Living- 
ston Dunn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Hansen,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Leonard  Georges,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marsden 
Manson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Gayness,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  M.  IT.  de  Young,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T. 
Cameron,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Chadbourne,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  A.  Bos,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hy  Lund, 
Jr.,   Mr.  and   Mrs.  II.   S.   Lally,  of  San  Francisco. 


Army  and  Navy. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and  navy  officers  who  are  or  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points : 

Brigadier-General  Marion  P.  Maus,  U.  S.  A., 
was  promoted  to  his  present  rank  from  colonel. 
Twentieth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  to  date  from 
June    10. 

Colonel  Enoch  IT.  Crowdcr,  judge  advocate,  17. 
S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  report  in  person  to  the  commanding 
general,  Department  of  California,  for  temporary 
duty  as  judge  advocate  of  that  department,  and 
upon  the  completion  thereof  will  return  to  his 
proper  station  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  is  ex- 
pected to  arrive  here  about  July  15,  and  until 
that  time  the  office  of  the  judge  advocate  in  this 
city  is  in  charge  of  Captain  E.  B.  Smith,  pay- 
master,    U.     S.    A. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Louis  Brechemin,  Medical 
Corps,  V.  S.  A.,  has  been  relieved  from  duty  as 
chief  surgeon  of  the  Department  of  Mindanao, 
Philippine  Islands,  and  proceeded  to  Iloilo,  Panay, 
reporting  to   the  commanding  general,   Department 


of  the  Visayas,  for  assignment  to  duty  as  chief 
surgeon   of   that   department. 

Major  W.  A.  Bethel,  judge  advocate,  U.  S,  A., 
has  been  relieved  from  duty  as  judge  advocate  of 
the  Department  of  California,  and  left  on  Sunday 
for  Portland,  Oregon,  where  he  will  spend  a  leave 
of  absence,  proceeding  at  the  expiration  of  his 
leave  to  West  Point,  where  he  will  be  assigned 
to  duty  as  head  of  the  law  department  at  the  Mili- 
tary   Academy. 

Major  Albert  E.  Truby,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  ordered  to  report  in  person  to  the 
commanding  general,  Department  of  California, 
for  duty  as  commanding  officer  of  the  Field  Hos- 
pital, in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  a 
camp  near  San  Francisco  for  the  instruction  of 
militia    medical    officers. 

Major  John  R.  Lynch,  paymaster,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  ordered  to  report  in  person  to  Major- 
General  John  F.  Weston,  U.  S.  A.,  president  of 
an  army  retiring  board  in  this  city,  at  such  time 
as  may  be  designated,  for  examination  by  that 
hoard. 

Captain  C.  F.  Pond,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de 
tached  from  duty  as  inspector  of  the  Thirteenth 
Lighthouse  District,  Portland,  Oregon,  and  or- 
dered to  command  the  Pennsylvania. 

Captain  F.  A.  Wilner,  U.  S.  N.,  is  detached 
from  the  command  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  or- 
dered   home   to    wait    orders. 

Captain  Henry  T.  Ferguson,  Twenty-First  In- 
fantry. IT.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  leave  of  ab- 
sence  and   left    last   month    for    Cleveland,    Ohio. 

Commander  J.  II.  Dougherty,  U.  S.  N.,  is  de- 
tached from  command  of  the  Monterey  and  or- 
dered   to    command    the    Rainbow. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Dudley  W.  Knox,  U.  S. 
N.,  was  promoted  to  his  present  rank,  dating  from 
March    11. 

Lieutenant  F.  IT.  Poteet,  U.  S.  N.,  is  ordered  to 
the   Connecticut   for  duty. 


CURRENT   VERSE. 


The  Ould  World's  Way. 
Sure,    many's    the    sailor  in'    lad 

Went   singin'  and    rockin'  free 
Out    over   the    Ocean's    rim 

As  happy  as  us,  ma  chree! 
But  many's  the  toime,  me  lad  — 

Such  ends  the  ould  world  brings — 
That  over  the  laugh  and  last  av  him 

"J  is  the  sen  that  rocks  and  swings! 

And  many's  the  boy  wid  a  plough 

Who'd  sing  at  the  break  av  day 
As  he  turned  the  mold  wid  his  share 

And    buried    the    grass    away ! 
But   many's    the    same    lad,    now 

That  soot  her  in'   greensward    won. 
And  over  his  gray   bones   there 

'Tis   tlie  grass   that  sings   in    the  sun! 

— Arthur   Stringer,    in    Smart   Set. 

The  Salmon-Run. 

Vague  space,  and  in  the  hush  dawn's  pencil    drew 
On    the   damp    clouds    of   darkness,    line   by    line, 

Peaks   and   vast   headlands,   and    a    fresh   wind    blew 
Sharp  with  the  stinging  kisses  of  the  brine. 
Pungent  with  perfume  of  the  sunburnt  pine. 

Through   drifting   veils   of   filmy    forest   smoke 
Filtered    the   rose-pink   promise   of  the    day. 

The  sea  plains  heaved;  the  tide-rip  laughing  woke; 
Beyond   the  sun-limned  circle  of  the  bay 
Ocean  a  palpitating  opal  lay. 

Milk-white,    mysterious.      Throbbing    faery    fire 
Coursed    through    its    veins,    and    all    the   madcap 
throng 
Winch   cradles  in    the  tide-rip,   ocean's  choir. 
In  stoles  of  roughened  silver,  deep-voiced,  strong, 
Danced    as     it    sang    the    young    tide's    meeting 
song. 

Working  the   sea   to   madness.      Sudden   waves 
Roared    by    the   clilTs,    fretted    the  canopies 

Written  with   runes,  and  echoed  in  the  caves, 
There  was  no  wind  to  swing  the  slender  trees, 
And  yet  through   fields  of  calm  ran  racing  seas. 

Strange  eddies  came  and  went.     The  black-toothed 
rocks 
Were  whelmed  in  waters  piled  upon  a  heap. 

Louder  and  wilder  grew  the  thunder  shocks 
Of  the  tempestuous  rip.      Beyond,   the  deep 
Lay  calm  and  smiling,  mother-like,  asleep. 

Then  fell  a  miracle.     The  waters  knew 

Some  deep  sea-call,  and  their  swift  tides  became 

Incarnate,    and    sudden    incarnate    grew 

Their  shifting  lights.     Argent  and  azure  flame 
Drave   through    the   deep.      The    salmon    pilgrims 
came. 

A    foredoomed    pilgrimage    from    depths    profound 
To    gray    Alaskan    waters,   turgid,    pent 

In    mildewed   pines,    where   neither  sun    nor   sound 
Of  ocean's  song  can   reach — the  last  event 
To  rot  on  glacial  mud,   frayed,  leprous,  spent. 
— Clivc  Phillips   Wolley,   in   the  Spetcator. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Dibblee  are  rejoic- 
ing in  the  advent  of  twin  daughters  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week. 

— — — *•*■ 

George  Ade  has  been  elected  a  trustee  of 
Purdue    University. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

THE   CENTER   OF   ENTERTAINMENT 
IN    THE    CITY    THAT    ENTERTAINS 


Convenient,  congenial  and 
cheerful  for  supper  after  the 
Opera.  Table  reservations 
should  be  made  early. 


Under    the     Management    of 
James    Woods 


Hotel  del  Monte 

FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS 

Special  attractions  for  the 
3rd,  4th  and  5th 

Grand  "al  fresco"  Spanish  Lunch  under  the  trees  at 

PEBBLE  BEACH 

at    12:30   p.    to.,    Monday,    July    5th 

lo  which  all  guests  of  the  hotel   are  invited 

Elaborate  fireworks  display  on  the  lawn  of  the  hotel. 
Write  or  wire  for  reservations 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager 


THE  JEFFERSON 

Turk  and  Gough  St».     -     San  Francisco 

We  cater  to  exclusive,  nich  class  family 
trade.  Sacceeding  the  old  "  Occi- 
dental "  as  headquarters  for  army  and 
navy  men. 

GRAY  &  UNZEE,  Proprietors 


SAN  MATEO  RESIDENCE 

TO    LEASE 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  homes  to 
lease;  long  term;  now  or  October  1.  Resi- 
dence new,  14  rooms  with  five  baths;  hand- 
somely furnished.  Tennis  court,  garage,  stable. 
Grounds,  4%  acres,  highly  cultivated. 
B.  P.  OLIVER  (Inc.) 
104  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 


SPEND  THE  WEEK  END  AT 


SPRINGS 

Railroad  Round  Trip  Rate,  $7, 
including  enjoyable  ride  in  our  fine 
automobiles  from  St.  Helena  to  Aetna 
Springs  and  return. 

Illustrated  booklet  free 
on  application 

AETNA  SPRINGS  CO. 

Aetna  Springs  Napa  County,  Cal. 


i*Z     MOORE'S    -  i/ 

Poison  OAK 


rSfKENBG     REMEDY  30YEAR?- 


THE  STANDARD 


PILES,  CHILBLAINS,  FELONS,  BURNS,  ETC. 

AVALUABLE  HOUSEHOLD  SALVE. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS  HAVE  IT  OR  Wlt-L  OBTAIN  ON  REQ.UE5T 

ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTES. 

Fr/'ce  25  Cents. 

LflNGLEY  t,  MICHAELS  CO.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  _ 


CURES 


•HEADACHES 

104,25*50*  &$19_°  Bottles. 
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Pears' 

Soap,  like  books, 
should  be  chosen 
with  discretion. 
Both  are  capable  of 
infinite  harm. 

The  selection  of 
Pears'  is  a  perfect 
choice  and  a  safe- 
guard against  soap 
evils. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


FAIRMONT 
HOTEL 


♦J  Unique  among  the  Hotels  of 
the  world  in  that  every  room 
is  an  outside  room  and  every 
room    has    its    attached    bath 

Rates  from  $2.50  per  day  upward 


PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 

Host  Delightful  Climate  on  Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 
Summer  rates,  $3.50  per  day  and  upward 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passengers 
from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  S.   S.  Co.  steamers. 
Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New   700-foot  ocean  pier,  for  fishing.      Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN  ROSS,  Manager, 

Coronado    Beach,    Cal. 

Or  see  H.   F.   NORCROSS,  Agent, 

334  So.    Spring   St.,   Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;   Main  3917. 


FOYER   AND   BOX-OFFICE   CHAT. 


Hotel  Vendome 

SAN  JOSE 

Is  the  ideal  objective  point  for 
the  motorist.  The  accommoda- 
tions are  complete  and  the  ride 
from  either  side  of  the  bay  is 
delightful.  This  hotel  is  unsur- 
passed in  the  West  for  the 
beauty  of  its  environment  and 
for  those  qualities  which  con- 
tribute  to    ease  and   comfort. 

H.  W.  LAKE,  Manager 


Byron  Hot  Springs 


GO     NOW 


IT  IS  SPRING,  the  most  beautiful  season— forget  your 
troubles  for  a  time,  get  a  rest  and  a  Dew  lease  of  life. 
The  waters  will  cure  your  ills,  and  even  if  you  have 
none  will  make  you  feel  better.  Ideal  hotel  accom- 
modations. 

Two  and  one-half  hours  from  San  Francisco  De- 
scriptive matter  on  application  to  S.  P.  Co.,  In- 
formation Bureau,   Peck-Judah    Co.,  or   Manager 

BYRON  HOT  SPRINGS 

California 


Henry  W.  Savage's  production  of  "The 
Merry  Widow"  will  open  an  engagement  at 
the  Van  Ness  Theatre  on  Sunday  evening, 
July  4.  The  popular  demand  in  the  East  for 
this  notably  successful  operetta  has  deprived 
the  Coast  of  an  earlier  view,  but  it  will  prove 
none  the  less  welcome  after  the  delay.  It  is 
quite  within  bounds  to  say  that  in  the  history 
of  the  stage  no  musical  piece  has  been  re- 
ceived with  such  enthusiastic  approval  as  that 
which  has  marked  the  advent  of  "The  Merry 
Widow."  In  London,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Copen- 
hagen, Hamburg,  Munich,  Dresden,  Leipsic,  it 
has  swept  all  else  before  it,  and  the  wonder- 
ful waltz  which  takes  its  name  from  the  title 
of  the  piece  has  set  the  world  to  dancing, 
whistling,  and  singing.  Franz  Lehar,  who 
composed  the  score,  has  become  probably  the 
most  popular  living  musician  in  Europe,  and 
Victor  Leon  and  Leo  Stein,  who  wrote  the 
book,  have  made  a  place  for  themselves  as 
librettists  which  may  not  be  disputed. 

The  scenic  investiture  which  has  been  pro- 
vided for  Mr.  Savage's  production  is  particu- 
larly fine.  Three  acts  show  the  Marsovian  em- 
bassy in  Paris ;  the  fete  in  Soma's  garden, 
and  the  gayety  and  riot  of  Maxim's  restau- 
rant, the  atmosphere  of  which  is  produced 
with  clever  fidelity.  The  cast  which  will  be 
seen  here  comes  direct  from  the  New  Amster- 
dam Theatre,  New  York,  and  numbers  such 
artists  as  Mabel  Wilber,  Georgena  Leary, 
George  Dameral,  Thomas  Leary,  Oscar  Fig- 
man,  John  O'Donnell,  Charles  Kaufman,  and 
one  hundred  others.  The  "Madam  Butterfly" 
grand  opera  orchestra  accompanying  the  or- 
ganization is  under  the  direction  of  John 
McGhie. 

There  will  be  a  special  holiday  matinee  on 
Monday,  July  5.        . 

The  success  of  the  International  Grand 
Opera  Company  at  the  Princess  Theatre  has 
confounded  those  who  predicted  that  a  grand 
opera  season  in  midsummer  would  result  in 
absolute  failure  as  far  as  patronage  was  con- 
cerned. For  the  past  three  weeks  the  attend- 
ance at  the  Princess  Theatre  has  been  large 
at  every  performance,  and  in  several  in- 
stances standing  room  was  unobtainable.  The 
organization  is  a  complete  one  and  in  every 
way  worthy  of  the  immense  success  which  has 
attended  it. 

The  repertoire  for  next  week  is  attractive. 
Monday  evening  "Traviata"  will  be  repeated 
by  popular  request,  and  on  Tuesday  evening 
Mascagni's  "L'Amico  Fritz"  will  be  presented 
not  only  for  the  first  time  in  this  city,  but 
also  for  the  first  time  in  this  country.  Great 
preparations  are  being  made  for  the  event 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  musical  San 
Francisco  will  assemble  in  full  force.  At  the 
Wednesday  matinee  "Fedora"  will  be  sung, 
and  on  Wednesday  evening  "Faust"  will  be 
the  programme.  Thursday  evening  will  wit- 
ness another  important  musical  event,  the 
production  of  Verdi's  masterpiece,  "Otello," 
with  Louis  Samoiloff  in  the  title  role.  Al- 
though an  American  born,  M.  Samoiloff  has 
spent  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life  abroad, 
especially  in  Italy,  where  he  has  won  fame. 
In  Milan,  Rome,  and  other  Italian  cities  he 
has  been  received  with  enthusiasm,  especially 
by  the  press,  which  entitles  him  one  of  the 
greatest  tenors  of  the  present  day.  "Otello" 
will  be  repeated  on  Sunday  evening,  and  on 
Friday  evening  the  always  popular  double  bill, 
"Cavalleria  Rusticana"  and  "I  Pagliacci"  will 
be  presented.  At  the  Saturday  matinee  "The 
Barber  of  Seville"  will  be  given  for  the  first 
time  in  several  years. 


A  Wilkie  Collins  Story  Plot. 

"Among  some  scraps  and  letters  marked 
'Wilkie  Collins,' "  says  Squire  Bancroft,  the 
English  actor-manager,  "I  found  the  following 
story.  Whether  he  told  it  to  me  or  whether 
I  meant  to  tell  it  to  him  I  can  not  recollect: 

"A  tired  woman  walking  alone  on  a  dusty 
road  in  France  hailed  an  advancing  dili- 
gence for  a  lift  on  her  lonely  way.  She 
was  allowed  to  get  up  on  to  the  roof  of 
the  coach,  and  she  soon  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep.  At  the  next  stage,  where  there  was 
a  change  of  horses,  the  guard  and  coach- 
man forgot  to  tell  the  men  who  replaced 
them  about  their  extra  passenger,  who  still 
slept  heavily.  Soon  after  a  fresh  start  had, 
been  made  there  was  an  accident  to  the  'skid,' 
a  very  heavy  iron  sabot.  It  was  taken  off 
the  wheel  and  thrown  up  on  the  roof.  This 
incident  was  followed  at  the  next  stage  by 
the  sight  of  blood  running  down  the  panels 
of  the  diligence,  and  general  consternation 
at  finding  the  woman  with  her  head  smashed 
in  and  dead.  Preparations  for  burial  revealed 
the  body  to  be  not  that  of  a  woman  at  all, 
but  of  a  man.  Further  search  disclosed  let- 
ters which  proved  him  to  be  one  of  a  des- 
perate band  of  thieves,  together  with  care- 
fully drawn  up  plans  for  robbing  a  neighbor- 
ing chateau,  where  he  was  going  in  the  dis- 
guise  of    a   new   housemaid." 


Wiliam  A.  Brady  hopes  to  bring  to  the 
United  States  next  season  the  company  of  the 
Savoy  Theatre,  London,  to  tour  here  in  re- 
vivals of  "The  Mikado,"  "H.  M.  S.  Pinafore," 
"Patience,"  "The  Pirates  of  Penzance,"  and 
the  "Yeomen  of  the  Guard."  It  is  related 
that  two  years  ago  Mr.  Brady  and  Mrs.  R. 
d'Oyley  Carte,  owner  of  the  rights  in  the  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan  works,  had  reached  an 
agreement  regarding  an  American  tour  of  the 
Savoy  singers,  when  the  business  depression 
caused  an  abandonment  of  the  plan. 
■*«+■ 

The  $100  prize  for  the  Portola  poster,  the 
competing  designs  for  which  have  been  on 
exhibition  in  the  tapestry  room  of  the  St. 
Francis,  was  won  by  R.  W.  Borough.  This 
was  the  poster  which  received  favor  from 
the  general  public  as  well  as  from  the  com- 
mittee   as    best    expressing    the    spirit    of   the 

festival. 

-•♦*- 

Hon.  Toko  Taro  Sakai,  the  Imperial  Jap- 
anese Commissioner  to  the  United  States, 
who  has  been  touring  America  in  the  interest 
of  the  Tokio  Exposition,  to  be  held  in  1917, 
was  entertained  last  Friday  at  a  luncheon 
given  in  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  by  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


The  Czar's  Prescription, 
Peter  the  Great  was  once  traveling  in- 
cognito in  a  part  of  Finland,  just  conquered, 
where  he  was  executing  some  naval  works. 
He  met  an  over-fat  man  who  told  him  he 
was  going  to  St.  Petersburg.  "What  for  ?" 
said  the  Czar.  "To  consult  a  doctor  about  my 
fat,  which  has  become  very  oppressive."  "Do 
you  know  any  doctor  there?"  "No."  "Then 
I  will  give  you  a  word  to  my  friend,  Prince 
Menschikoff,  and  he  will  introduce  you  to 
one  of  the  emperor's  physicians."  The  trav- 
eler went  to  the  prince's  house  with  a  note, 
the  answer  was  not  delayed;  the  next  day, 
tied  hands  and  feet,  the  poor  man  was 
dragged  off  on  a  cart  to  the  mines.  Two 
years  after,  Peter  the  Great  was  visiting  the 
mines ;  he  had  forgotten  the  adventure  of 
the  over-fat  man,  when  suddenly  a  miner 
threw  down  his  pick,  rushed  up  to  him,  and 
fell  at  his  feet  crying:  "Grace,  grace!  what 
is  it  I  have  done?"  Peter  looked  at  him 
astonished,  until  he  remembered  the  story, 
and  said:  "Oh,  so  that  is  you;  I  hope  you 
are  pleased  with  me.  Stand  up.  How  thin 
and  slight  you  have  become !  Go,  and  re- 
member that  work  is  the  best  antidote  against 
your  complaint !" 


The     Princess     Theatre     Musical     Comedy 
Company   is  in  Los  Angeles  and  will  present 
"The   Umpire"   for   its   third   week's   bill. 
-*•»■ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Porter  Bishop  are 
rejoicing  over  the  recent  arrival  of  a  little 
daughter. 


KODAKS 

From  *1S9  to*  109^ 

Develop/no-  &  Pr/nt/no- 
a  t  Low  P/Z/CES 

THE  OCULARRJM 


& 

644  MARKET  ST. 

Opp.    Palace:  Hotel. 


HOTHER  WISMER,  VIOLINIST 

Pupil  of  Berlin  High  School  of  Music  and  of  Ysaye 

will  resume  teaching  August  1 

Address  2945  FILLMORE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


MOVED 


Gladding,  McBean  &  Co. 

CLAY  PRODUCTS 

OFFICE 
311-317  CROCKER  BUILDING 

WAREHOUSE 

147-151  MINNA  STREET 

Between  New  Montgomery  and  Third 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Orpheum  programme  for  next  week  in- 
dicates an  entertainment  of  a  varied  and  novel 
character.  The  headline  attraction  will  be 
Redpath's  Napanees,  in  which  George  Hill- 
man  is  featured  with  four  clever  girls  and  the 
same  number  of  boys.  It  is  the  best  school 
act  in  vaudeville  today.  It  depicts  an  old- 
fashioned  school  house  with  a  German 
teacher,  played  by  Mr.  Hillman.  The  skit 
contains  a  number  of  songs  and  dances.  The 
three  Sisters  Athletas,  who  will  make  their 
first  appearance  here,  are  famous  as  acrobats. 
Harry  Armstrong  and  Billy  Clarke,  two  well- 
known  song  writers,  will  contribute  "Finding 
a  Partner,"  which  introduces  many  of  their 
newest  song  hits.  Herr  Londe  and  Fraulein 
Tilly  will  present  unique  athletic  novelties. 
Fraulein  Tilly  created  a  stir  abroad,  with 
ladder  manipulations,  in  which  she  carries  off 
the  burden  of  the  act.  Next  week  will  be  the 
last  of  Eight  Madcaps,  Max  Witt's  Singing 
Colleens,  Ollie  Young  and  Brothers,  and  of 
Laddie  Cliff,  England's  famous  boy  come- 
dian, who  has  made  a  great  hit. 


Frederic  Thompson's  "Polly  of  the  Circus" 
will  soon  be  seen  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre, 
presented  exactly  as  it  was  for  over  one  year 
at  the  Liberty  Theatre,  New  York  City. 


Rah  !  Rah  !  Rah  !     Hip  !  Hip  !  Hooray  ! 

Fourth  of  July  in  San  Jose  ! 

Three  big  days  on  Interurban  Railway ! 

Excursion  tickets  sold  at  our  offices  in  San 
Jose  and  Los  Gatos  for  thirty-mile  ride 
through  orchards  and  foothills,  with  stop-over 
at  Saratoga,  Congress  Springs,  and  San  Jose 
or  Los  Gatos.  40c  for  round  trip.  Tickets 
can  be  used  on  either  3d,  4th  or  Sth  of  July. 
Our  regular  Congress  Springs  ticket  will  also 
be  sold  for  the  three  days. 


The  Elks  Western  Roundup 

Illustrated  Pages  of  Interest  to  all  Elks 

A  Navy  for  the  Pacific 

By  U.  S.  Senator  George  C.  Perkins 

Lucky  Boy 

The  Story  of  Nevada's  Latest  Stampede 

Thompson's  Truthful  Graveyard 

By  Ellis  Parker  Butler,  author  of  "Pigs  is  Pigs" 

Men  and  Women  of  the  West 

Sixteen  Pages  of  Timely  Portraits  of  Those  Who 
Are  Making  History  Today 


Five  Rattling  Good  Short  Stories 

All  of  this  and  much  more  in 

JULY  SUNSET 

NOW  ON  SALE 


15  Cents 


16 


THE    ARGONAUT 


July  3,  1909. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"You  are  concealing  something  from  me!" 
hissed  the  villain.  'Certainly  I  am,"  replied 
the  leading  lady-  "I  aint  no  Salome  !" — Hous- 
ton Post. 

Miss  Wabash — How  delightfully  your  sis- 
ter plays  ?  Miss  Waldo — Why,  my  dear, 
that's  the  man  in  the  back  parlor  tuning  the 
piano. — Life. 

"What  is  a  chauffeur,  Hans  ?"  "A  chauffeur 
is  a  man  who  is  smart  enough  to  run  an 
auto,  but  too  smart  to  own  .one !" — Kansas 
City  Journal. 

"You  want  a  speedy  car,  of  course?"  "You 
bet."  "How  about  a  hill  climber?"  "Oh,  I 
don't  keer  to  go  after  pedestrians  to  that  ex- 
tent. Just  gimme  a  machine  that  will  get  'em 
on  the  fiat." — Pittsburg  Post. 

Gus — What  did  you  think  of  our  amateur 
theatricals,  Miss  Mamie?  Rather  a  rare  en- 
tertainment, was  it  not?  Miss  Mamie — Well 
— er — yes ;  it  wasn't  very  well  done,  to  be 
sure. — Harper's  Bazar. 

"Since  you  have  insisted  on  trying  on  my 
hat.  Miss  Mabel,  I  shall  certainly  claim  the 
forfeit"  "I  don't  know  what  you  mean, 
sir :  and  besides,  this  isn't  a  good  place ;  they 
can  see  us  from  the  hotel." — Life. 

"Maria,  do  you  remember  that  fine  dinner 
you  got  up  all  bj-  yourself  on  the  day  I  asked 
you  to  be  mine  ?"  "Yes,  indeed,  George !" 
"Everything  was  splendid."  "I  am  sure  it 
was."  "Ah,  I  wish  your  mother  was  living 
with  us  now,   Maria!" — Puck. 

Fortune  Teller — I  can  read  that  there  is  to 
be  a  wreck  in  your  home,  and  it  will  be 
caused  by  a  blonde  woman.  Patron — Oh, 
that  has  already  occurred.  Our  new  Swedish 
maid  let  the  dumb  waiter  fall  and  broke  all 
the   dishes. — Baltimore  American. 

"We  don't  have  dinner  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  at  our  boarding-house  any  more." 
"You  have  lunch,  I  suppose?"  "No,  lunch- 
eon." "Well,  that's  the  same  thing."  "Oh, 
no,  it  isn't!  Lunch  is  a  light  dinner,  and 
luncheon  is  a  light  lunch." — Puck. 

Bridget — Sure,  now,  yez  don't  mane  ter 
say  yer  livin'  in  a  family  phere  there  aint  no 
cat.  Who  kin  ye  blame  things  on?  Ann — 
The  childer'.  Bridget — Oh,  it's  foolin'  ye 
are !  Ann — They  aren't  her  own  childer* ; 
they're  the  master's. — New    York   Weekly. 

Stranger — Zum  Donnerwetter,  now  you 
have  cut  my  chin  a  second  time !  If  you 
can't  shave  better  than  that  you  will  lose  all 
your  customers  pretty  quick.  Barber's  ap- 
prentice— Not  at  all !  I  am  not  allowed  to 
shave  the  regular  customers  yet,  I  only  shave 
strangers! — London   Tit-Bits. 

Street-Car  Driver — Me  and  that  off  horse 
has  been  working  for  the  company  for  twelve 
years  now.     Passenger — That  so  ?     The   com- 


pany must  think  a  great  deal  of  you  both. 
Street-Car  Driver — Wall,  I  dunno  ;  last  week 
the  two  of  us  was  taken  sick,  and  they  got  a 
doctor  for  the  horse  and  docked  me.  Gid-up 
there  now,  Betsey ! — New   York  Tribune. 

Mr.  Budworthy — Rather  clever  fellow,  that 
young  Dudelong,  don't  you  think  ?  Miss 
Teusfules — I  really  couldn't  tell.  He  scarcely 
uttered  a  word  the  whole  time  he  was  here. 
Mr.  Budworthy — Sly  dog!  He  knows  when 
he  is  at  his  best. — Puck. 

"How  did  you  manage  to  see  everything  in 
Rome  inside  of  two  days?"  "Well,  you  see, 
we  got  up  early,  my  wife  went  to  the  shops, 
my  daughter  to  the  picture  galleries,  and  I 
took  in  the  restaurants.  In  the  evening  we 
compared  notes." — Fliegende  Blatter. 

Merchant's  Wife  (suddenly  appearing  in 
her  husband's  office) — Ha !  I  thought  you 
said  your  typewriter  girl  was  an  old  maid  ? 
Merchant  (much  confused) — Urn — er,  yes, 
m'dear,  of  course,  of  course ;  but  she  is  sick 
today,  and  she  sent  her  little  granddaughter 
as  a  substitute. — Philadelphia  Record. 

Epicure — Waiter  this  steak,  is  positively 
bad.  It  must  be  three  weeks  old.  Waiter — 
Ah,  pardon,  monsieur  !  I  have  made  ze  mees- 
take,  and  have  brought  you  ze  venison.  Epi- 
cure— Venison?  Oh,  yes!  Then  you  may 
leave  it.  (Tastes  it.)  Ah  !  to  be  sure,  it  is 
venison  ;  and  very  nice,  too — very  nice,  in- 
deed ! — Town  Topics. 

Mrs.  de  Temper  (looking  up  from  the 
paper) — Well,  I  declare!  Another  woman, 
single-handed,  has  captured  a  burglar.  I 
should  think  she  would  have  been  killed  by 
the  brute ;  but  the  papers  says  the  moment 
she  grabbed  a  poker  and  made  a  dash  for 
him,  his  knees  trembled  and  his  teeth  shook, 
and  he  sank  to  the  floor  in  affright.  Mr.  de 
Temper — He  is  probably  a  married  man. — 
New  York  Weekly. 

"Why  do  I  discharge  you  ?"  asked  old 
Chinacrate;  "why  do  I  discharge  you?  Well, 
because  you  have  been  with  me  only  five 
months  and  have  already  appeared  in  your 
third  new  suit  of  clothes."  "Well,  sir,"  de- 
manded the  young  man.  "what  of  that? 
Haven't  I  served  you  faithfully  ?  Do  you 
bring  any  charges  of  dishonesty  against  me? 
Have  I  done  anything  wrong?"  "No,"  said 
the  old  man,  kindly,  "I  don't,  and  you 
haven't ;  but  I  can't  stand  this  constant  strain 
upon  my  confidence  and  credulity.  It  isn't 
on  your  account,  but  my  own,  that  I  am  com- 
pelled to  part  with   you." — Liverpool   Courier. 


PLEASE  NOTE— This  is  to  remind  yoo  That 
EDGAR  C.  HUMPHREY  is  the  pioneer  specialist  in 
property  from  San  Mateo  to  Menlo  Park  and  about  the 
Stanford  University,  Homes  for  sale  and  lease.  Acres 
for  sale.  Offices,  Call  Boildioe,  San  Francisco,  tele- 
phone Kearny  4656  ;  Palo  Alto,  telephone  Palo  Alto 
229;  residence  Menlo  Park,  telephone  Palo  Alto217. 


REMOVAL  SALE 


CURTAIN  DEPARTMENT 


35c  Scrim  T» At  18c  $3  Scrim 


Curtains,  40  in.  wide, 
2J/2  yds.  long,  band 
drawn,    hem    stitched 


$1.75 


Furniture 
Department 


25%  OFF 


on  every  stick  of  furniture 
in  the  house  —  no  reserva- 
tions. 


Carpet  105?  to 

Department     4057  OFF 


on  every  yard  of  carpet,  linoleum, 
matting  or  other  floor  covering  in  the 
house. 


1057   tO  on  every  DOMESTIC  RUG;  sizes 

Rng                  33%57  OFF  hom  ,8x36  >*<&**  to  ,2x15  feet- 
Department     1057   tO  on  every  ORIENTAL  RUG.    An 
50  57    OFF  assortment  as  beautiful  as  it  is  varied. 


NO  EXCHANGE  DURING  SALE- 
NO  GOODS  SENT  ON  APPROVAL 
—NONE  RESERVED.  BRING 
MEASUREMENTS   FOR   RUGS 


d.n.&e.  WALTER  &  co. 


Van  Ness  and  Sacramento 


Wholesale 
Retail 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 


CLEAR   HAVANA   CIGAR 

S.  BACHMAN  &  CO.  (Inc.) 
DISTRIBUTORS 


THE  BEST  PART  OF  THE  SHAVE 
IS  WHEN  YOU  COME  TO 

Pond's  Extract 

Relieves  Irritation 

Prevents  Inflammation 

Assures  Comfort 
Used  by  men  of  discrimination 
everywhere.  Sold  only  in  senkd 
botiles — never  in  bulk.  Write 
for  interesting  booklet  on  shav- 
ing.—mailed  free  on  request. 

Lament.    Corliss  &  Co.,  78  Hudson   Sl- 
S"lc  Aeems.  New  York 


MUIR  WOODS 
MT.  TAMALPAIS 

VIA   SAUSALITO  FERRY 
FOOT  OF  MARKET  STREET 

LEGAL  HOLIDAYS-SUNDAY  TIME 


9:«a 

1:4bP 

*4:45p 


7:15a 
•"8:45a 
9:15a 
9:45* 
11:1  5m 
12:45p 
2:45» 
4:15p 


t7:20a 
1:40p 

3  2:45p 
4:20p; 


Lr.  T;r.a![-3is 


11:05a 
12:20p 

1:50p 
3:50p 
5:20p 
6:40P 


7:20a  9:42a 

1:40p  11:22a 

4:14p  12:10p 

*9:50P  1:40p 

3:40p 

5:10p 

G:40p 


*Sat.  only,    f Mon.  onlv.     @Tamalpais  oriiv.    TMuir  only 

Ticket  Offices— SausaJilo  Fern-  and  S74  Market. 

Genera]  Offices— Mill  Valley.  California. 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

U.    S.    Assets $2,184,632 

Surplus   726,218 

PACIFIC    COAST    DEPARTMENT 
1004    merchants'    exchange 
SAN   FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  Kenny,  W.  L.  W.  Miller, 

Manager  Assistant  Manager 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


"Twice  as  many  people 
travel  under  escort  around 
the  World  with  the  Cullver 
Tours  as  with  those  of 
any  other  company,  without 
exception." 

And  yet  the  Collver  tours 

have   always    represented 

■gi  To£  Us        the    greatest    1  u  x  u  r  y  in 

^^<^flP>s^     travel,   in  small,  select 

<£^h£^2tTWKo  Parties  only. 

The  fact  quoted  above  was 

JZj  stated  by  three  transpor- 

(t£J  tation  men    independently 

"*■    of  each  other,  each  of  whom 

is  in  a  position  to    know 

absolutely    of    what    he 

speaks. 

Tours  of  from  four  to  twelve  months'  duration. 
Novel  and  thorough  itineraries. 
Send  for  the  Collver  Book. 

►LLVERTOIKS  COMPANY 

;  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


SEEING 
THE  WORLD 


'  I  g  .    \  means    circling    ii — six     months 

\V_I  '  .*<~^~^s.  delichiful  alternate  sea  and  land 
trips.  No  worry,  no  bother,  no 
wasted  lime  or  money ;  con- 
ducted by  Cook,  originator  ol 
Around  the  World  Travel  — 
leader  always.  A 1 1  inclusive 
fares,  $1950  io  $2750;  varied 
routes:  August  24,  September  15, 
October  5,  October  19,  Novem- 
ber 6,  December  9,  January  8. 
Europe  when  you  please.  Sonih 
America,  Jaly  20.  Safe  Travelers'  Checks,  hotel  cto- 
pons.  tickets  everywhere. 
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The  Case  of  Mr.  Hermann. 

Interviewed  at  Roseburg,  Oregon,  last  week,  Mr. 
Francis  J.  Heney  declared  that  Congressman  Hermann, 
charged  with  frauds  against  the  land  laws,  will  be 
tried  "during  the  present  year,  if  at  all."  When  it  is 
remembered  that  Mr.  Hermann,  then  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, was  indicted  four  years  ago,  that  his  innocence 
has  been  stoutly  protested  from  that  day  until  now, 
that  he  has  appealed  again  and  again  for  trial,  that  his 
official  position  has  been  lost,  that  his  private  fortunes 
have  suffered,  that  he  is  growing  old  under  the  reproach 
and  shame  of  a  criminal  charge,  that  his  family  has 
been  distressed  beyond  words,  when  al!  this  is  con- 
sidered, Mr.  Heney's  light  and  airy  remark — "if  at  all" 
— tends  to  raise  the  gorge  of  those  who  have  not 
ceased  to  respect  the  laws  and  to  love  the  justice 
which  they  are  designed  to  safeguard.  If  there  is 
any  question  about  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hermann,  why  in 
the  name  of  common  sense  and  decency  was  he  accused  ? 
If  his  trial  is  a  thing  of  uncertainty,  why  was  he 
indicted?  Is  he  now,  blasted  and  bankrupt  under 
this  charge,  to  be  turned  adrift  without  the  opportunity 
of  vindicating  himself?     These  are  serious  questions. 


They  deserve  a  more  serious  answer  than  Mr.  Heney 
is  disposed  to  give  them.  And  why,  let  us  ask,  should 
it  be  in  the  power  of  a  creature  like  Heney  to  deter- 
mine these  matters?  Where  are  the  responsibilities, 
where  the  authority  of  government,  when  a  creature 
of  this  calibre  may  flippantly  and  for  his  own  purposes 
charge  a  man  criminally  before  the  world  and  leave 
him  and  his  family  for  all  time  to  rest  under  the  shame 
of  accusation?  t 

An  Impending  Crisis. 

The  job  of  tariff  revision  upon  which  Congress  has 
been  at  work  now  for  four  months  is  about  completed. 
Such  as  it  is  the  new  bill  is  in  the  way  of  final  adjust- 
ment and  adoption  within  a  few  days.  The  measure  is 
something  very  different  from  what  the  country 
expected,  something,  it  must  be  confessed,  very  differ- 
ent from  the  recommendations  of  the  President  and 
from  what  was  pledged  in  the  Republican  platform  of 
last  year.  It  is  only  by  a  cheap  play  upon  the  word 
revision  that  the  product  may  be  made  even  verbally 
to  match  the  pledge.  Tariff  revision  has  been  under- 
stood by  the  country  to  be  revision  down-ward;  whereas 
the  bill  as  it  will  go  to  the  President  is  revision  upward. 
Instead  of  amelioration  in  tariff  charges  we  have  the 
percise  opposite;  asking  for  bread  the  country  has  been 
given  a  stone. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  if  President  Taft  will  approve 
this  bill.  The  pressure  upon  him  will  be  heavy; 
and  it  will  even  be  claimed  that  his  own  wishes 
and  suggestions  have  been  followed.  In  this  meas- 
ure provision  has  been  made  to  cover  deficiencies 
in  the  public  revenue,  and  there  have  been  some 
changes  in  line  with  the  President's  suggestions.  The 
bill,  too,  adopts  the  President's  specific  recommenda- 
tion of  a  special  tax  upon  the  net  earnings  of  corpora- 
tions. But,  viewed  broadly,  the  measure  as  little 
accords  with  the  President's  demands  as  with  the 
expectations  of  the  country.  Will  he  accept  it?  The 
Argonaut  thinks  he  ought  not  to  do  it.  We  believe 
that  if  he  should  take  firm  and  positive  ground,  in  line 
with  his  own  suggestions  and  with  the  party  promises, 
and  if  upon  this  ground  he  should  appeal  to  the  country 
as  against  Congress,  he  would  achieve  not  only  a  great 
triumph  for  integrity  in  legislation,  but  for  the  honor 
and  welfare  of  his  party. 

It  has  been  asserted  and  reasserted  that  the  Repub- 
lican party  has  not  within  itself  the  virtue  and  the 
discipline  essential  to  the  keeping  of  its  own  pledges. 
Now  for  the  President  to  sign  this  unsatisfactory 
measure  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  confession  that  this 
charge  is  true,  for  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  Presi- 
dent's signature  will  be  yielded  other  than  as  a  com- 
promise and  under  the  theory  that  it  is  the  best  result 
possible  to  be  achieved.  This,  we  think,  is  a  con- 
fession which  Mr.  Taft  ought  not  to  make ;  one  which 
indeed,  he  is  under  no  necessity  of  making.  In  its 
attitude  toward  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  country  has  illus- 
trated not  only  its  willingness  but  its  eagerness  to  sus- 
tain an  intrepid  leadership.  Mr.  Taft,  we  think,  has 
only  to  step  forward  as  the  champion  of  integrity  in 
legislation  to  call  forth  from  the  American  people  such 
an  expression  of  sentiment  as  will  upon  the  instant 
sweep  away  and  overbear  all  serious  opposition  to  strict 
performance  of  pledges  solemnly  given.  There  is,  we 
think,  a  situation  in  which  one  resolute  man  may  at  a 
single  stroke  do  for  his  country  a  great  moral  service. 

At  Washington  the  belief  is  universal  that  Mr.  Taft 
intends  to  sign  the  bill.  And  yet  there  are  many  rea- 
sons to  hope  that  he  may  not  do  it.  Constancy  and 
courage  are  the  leading  notes  in  his  character;  they 
have  illustrated  his  whole  public  career.  Very  gracious 
in  his  manner,  even  suave  and  yielding  in  small  matters, 
he  nevertheless  knows  how  to  be  firm.  He  has  shown 
this  in  a  hundred  ways,  very  recently  in  connection 
with  certain  extravagant  demands  on  the  part  of 
organized  labor.  Again,  only  last  week  in  an  address 
at  New  Haven  he  dwelt  with  emphasis  upon  the  point 


of  party  integrity,  declaring  with  his  customary  direct- 
ness that  if  the  Republican  party  should  fail  to  keep 
its  pledges  it  must  speedily  decline  in  public  respect 
and  ultimately  lose  its  mandate.  Upon  the  basis  of 
Mr.  Taft's  character  and  history,  and  encouraged  by 
his  recent  utterances,  there  are  those  who  believe  that 
he  will  not  sign  the  tariff  bill  in  its  present  form — 
that  he  will  not  sign  any  bill  which  does  not  fairly  meet 
the  formal  pledge  of  the  party  and  of  his  own  sugges- 
tions as  defined  repeatedly  in  public  declarations  within 
the  past  eighteen  months. 

We  think  it  certain  that  even  if  this  measure  should 
be  approved  by  the  President  it  will  be  condemned  by 
the  people.  Sentiment  against  the  extreme  phases  of 
our  tariff  scheme  has  been  slow  in  the  forming,  but  it 
is  for  that  fact  all  the  more  stable.  It  has  become 
fixed  in  the  public  mind  that  the  tariff  schedules 
afford  a  shelter  for  certain  combinations  and  trusts 
that  have  remorselessly  fleeced  the  consumer.  The 
Republican  demand  for  tariff  reform  became  insistent 
some  six  years  ago,  and  it  has  gained  strength  with 
progress  of  time.  What  some  five  or  six  years  ago 
was  known  as  the  Iowa  idea  is  now  a  national  idea. 
This  idea  was  strong  enough  to  impress  the  Roosevelt 
administration  some  four  years  ago,  and  it  is  an  open 
secret  that  a  demand  for  it,  written  in  one  of  President 
Roosevelt's  earlier  messages,  was  later  eliminated  only 
that  the  energies  of  the  administration  might  be  centred 
upon  matters  regarded  as  more  timely  and  urgent. 
The  whole  public,  barring  the  protected  manufacturers, 
now  wants  revision  of  the  tariff — revision  downward. 
It  was  the  universal  understanding  last  year  that  the 
revision  promised  in  the  party  platform  was  revision 
downward.  It  was  universally  understood  that  the 
revision  proposed  by  Mr.  Taft  was  revision  downward. 
If  not  now  then  at  a  later  time  we  will  have  revision 
not  upward  but  downward.  First  or  last  the  public 
will  have  it  so. 

If  the  pending  measure  shall  become  a  law  through 
the  agency  of  the  Republican  party  we  believe  that 
the  country  will  somehow  find  a  way  to  administer 
a  rebuke  to  that  party.  It  may  not,  indeed,  imme- 
diately thrust  it  from  authority  and  power  in  the 
government,  because  the  means  of  bettering  conditions 
through  any  other  agency  are  not  available.  But  there 
will  develop  such  distrust  of  the  party  as  will  weaken 
it  in  public  respect  and  lead  ultimately  to  the  decline 
of  its  powers.  The  country  will  not  permanently  sus- 
tain a  party  which  shows  itself  incapable  of  sustaining 
its  own  pledges. 

The  moral  danger  of  the  situation  is  that  something 
very  much  more  serious  than  loss  of  confidence  in  a 
political  party  will  follow.  The  danger  is  that  in  their 
chagrin  and  helplessness  the  people  may  come  to  dis- 
trust all  parties.  This  situation  would  imply  a  tre- 
mendous weakening  in  the  vitality  of  representative 
government.  We  have  been  strong  as  a  nation,  not 
because  we  have  been  always  wise,  not  because  our 
policies  have  been  always  discreet  or  even  just,  but 
because  there  has  been  universal  and  abiding  confidence 
in  the  good  purposes  and  integrity  of  representative 
government.  Our  government  has  been  strong  because 
we  have  felt  it  to  be  strong.  To  an  extent  this  con- 
fidence has  been  weakened  by  the  system  of  muck- 
raking which  has  held  the  boards  for  some  five  years 
or  more.  Many  of  the  more  excited  utterances  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  have  still  further  weakened  it,  even  in 
proportion  as  great  as  they  have  won  individual  sup- 
port for  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself.  The  danger  now  is, 
with  the  public  mind  inclined  to  distrust,  that  there 
shall  arise  a  situation  through  the  default  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  the  matter  of  its  tariff  pledges,  that  will 
lead  to  a  demoralizing  personalism  in  national  politics 
— to  a  system  fundamentally  weak  as  our  traditional 
system  has  been  fundamentally  strong. 

In    connection    with    this    tariff   bill 
believes   that   Mr.   Taft   holds   a   larger  iibility 

in  connection  with  the  destinies  of  reprc:  gov- 
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eminent  than  any  President  since  the  days  of  the  Civil 
War.  There  is  a  situation,  we  believe,  in  which  an 
exhibition  of  strength  and  courage  in  the  presidential 
office,  in  support  of  party  pledges,  will  restore  to  the 
country  its  traditional  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  our 
system.  The  Argonaut  hopes  and  believes  that  Mr. 
Taft  is  a  man  fitted  for  this  tremendous  responsibility. 
It  does  not  expect  him  to  sign  this  bill.  It  will  be 
grievously  disappointed  if  for  any  reason  he  shall  be 
brought  to  sign  it.  , 

Our  Would-Be  Masters. 

The  postage-stamp  identification  scheme  of  the  Good 
Government  League — the  trick  by  which  it  was  planned 
to  "get  a  line"  on  the  political  and  other  sentiments 
of  the  electors  of  San  Francisco,  through  the  keyhole, 
so  to  speak — has  been  dropped.  Nevertheless  the 
authors  and  sponsors  of  this  extraordinary  device  pro- 
fess to  see  in  it  nothing  wrong  or  even  questionable. 
Desiring  a  secret  view  of  the  working  of  the  indi- 
vidual minds  of  the  community,  they  arranged  to  get 
it  apparently  with  no  regard  whatever  for  the  moral 
obliquities  involved  in  deception,  spying,  and  false 
practice.  In  reviewing  this  matter  with  the  circum- 
stances attending  it,  one  must  needs  wonder  if,  under 
the  practices  of  the  past  three  years,  Mr.  Spreckels 
and  his  associates  have  not  lost — if,  indeed,  they  ever 
possessed  it — the  ordinary  and  normal  sensibilities  of 
simple  integrity  and  manly  honor. 

The  more  immediate  and  direct  responsibility  in  this 
matter  appears  to  rest  with  Mr.  Spreckels,  and  on  the 
whole  it  ought  not  to  surprise  anybody  that  he  should 
fail  to  see  the  incident  in  the  light  in  which  it  appears 
to  ordinarily  civilized  and  moralized  minds.  Mr. 
Spreckels  is  not  a  man  of  moral  background.  The 
sense  of  any  responsibility  not  capable  of  being  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  is  new  to  him;  and 
association  with  Phelan,  Heney,  and  Burns  during 
the  last  three  years  can  hardly  have  contributed  to  the 
making  of  a  delicate  personal  conscience.  In  the  sphere 
of  political  responsibility  in  which  he  now  essays  the 
role  of  a  dictator  he  is  absolutely  a  novice.  He  is  on 
record  under  oath  as  having  never,  until  he  undertook 
to  direct  the  course  of  public  affairs  some  two  years 
ago,  taken  the  trouble  to  register  and  cast  his  vote. 
Although  a  native  of  San  Francisco  and  for  fourteen 
years  a  citizen,  although  a  witness  of  the  degeneracies 
of  our  municipal  life,  this  precious  civic  moralist  had 
never  until  he  went  into  the  street  railway  business 
been  sufficiently  interested  to  meet  the  simplest  and 
most  elementary  duty  of  citizenship.  It  is  hardly 
surprising  that  a  man  thus  insensible  at  the  point 
of  his  political  responsibilities,  thus  unfamiliar  alike 
with  the  obligations,  the  conditions,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  action,  should  see  nothing  in  the 
sphere  of  politics  but  a  mere  game;  and  it  is  hardly 
suprising  that  one  bred  in  the  atmosphere  which  Mr. 
Spreckels  has  breathed  should  find  nothing  to  shock 
his  moral  sensibilities  in  a  cheap  trick  like  that  of  the 
postage-stamp  scheme. 

Xor  can  we  greatly  wonder  that  this  cheap  trick 
should  have  failed  in  its  moral  enormities  to  impress 
Mr.  Phelan.  As  a  community  we  have  had  Mr.  Phelan 
under  observation  for  a  long  time.  We  have  tried  him 
out  under  man)'  tests,  for  he  has  been  a  persistent 
seeker  after  public  responsibilities,  and  there  has  been 
that  in  his  situation  and  pretensions  which  has  com- 
mended him  as  a  possibly  useful  public  figure.  Upon 
the  basis  of  experience  we  have  come  to  understand 
the  limitations  of  the  man — indeed,  we  came  to 
understand  them  fairly  well  even  before  a  delectable 
family  row  lifted  the  curtain  which  had  decently  hid 
matters  which  the  Argonaut  will  not  discuss  even  for 
the  sake  of  pointing  a  moral.  The  community  now 
knows  Mr.  Phelan  as  a  man  who,  if  he  ever  possessed 
normal  feelings  with  a  right  sense  of  his  responsibilities 
and  duties,  has  systematically  put  them  to  one  side.  It 
is  easily  believable  that  one  who  has  so  successfully 
suppressed  and  overborne  the  promptings  natural  to 
normal  manhood  should  find  nothing  to  disturb  his 
sensibilities  in  the  postage-stamp  trick. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Heney  there  is  little  need  to  dis- 
cuss  the    point   of   individual    moral   sensibility.      His 
record  in  the  matter  of  the  Contra  Costa  Water  Com- 
pany;  his  open   falsehood  in  the  matter  of  the   Ruef 
immunity;   his   fully   exposed   duplicity   in   the   matter 
of  his  emp  oyment  by   Spreckels,   not  to   mention  his 
shameless  -omplacence  while  the  hat  was  being  passed 
for  his  fin=  ncial  relief — these  matters  make  it  unneces- 
■"en   to   consider   his   sense   of   responsibility   in 
to  the   postage-stamp  trick  or  to   any  other 
f    moral    implication.     Burns,   of   course,   is 


merely  one  who  makes  a  trade  of  deceit  and  double 
dealing,  holding  these  things  as  the  common  instru- 
ments of  his  vile  business. 

We  hastily  run  over  these  leading  figures  in  connec- 
tion with  last  week's  exposures  because  it  is  they  who 
are  appealing  to  the  people  of  San  Francisco  for  a 
vote  of  confidence — not  only  for  a  vote  of  confidence, 
but  for  a  new  mandate  of  moral  and  official  authority. 
Mr.  Spreckels  does  not  now  ask  for  an  office.  His 
dreams  of  preferment,  indeed,  relate  to  something 
larger  than  anything  the  municipality  has  to  offer. 
Scorning  all  baser  degrees  of  ascent,  his  practice  is  to 
begin  at  the  top.  He  started  in  life — even  in  that  "self- 
made  career"  so  generously  applauded  by  Mr.  Heney — 
as  a  millionaire.  His  very  first  adventure  into  the 
sphere  of  politics — even  before  taking  the  trouble  to 
register  as  a  voter — was  in  the  character  of  a  dictator. 
So  he  proposes  it  shall  be  in  his  larger  promotions. 
The  presidency  is  what  he  would  like,  although  pos- 
sibly he  might  be  content  with  a  senatorship.  In  the 
meantime  he  will  be  satisfied  to  exercise  a  species  of 
pontifical  authority  over  everybody  and  everything  in 
San  Francisco  and  California,  and  anathema  be  any- 
body who  says  him  nay  or  who  would  establish  limits 
between  his  wishes  and  his  powers.  Mr.  Phelan  wants 
to  be  mayor.  Mr.  Heney  would  like  to  be  prosecuting 
attorney.  Mr.  Burns  asks  for  no  acknowledged  au- 
thority; he  will  be  content  with  unlimited  powers  to 
draw  upon  the  public  purse. 

There,  men  and  brethren  of  San  Francisco,  you  have 
the  lay-out.  Those  who  would  be  masters  of  our  public 
life  have  made  their  plans.  Their  scheme  is  before 
you.  All  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  so  cast  your  votes 
as  to  give  to  this  precious  combination  under  the  terms 
of  legitimacy  powers  which  now  for  a  long  time  they 
have  been  exercising  without  any  shadow  of  legitimacy. 
If  you  did  not  know  the  men  before  in  the  full  depth 
and  measure  of  their  characters  you  know  them  now. 
The  postage-stamp  trick,  trifling  thing  though  it  be, 
will  help  you  to  understand  the  mental  and  moral 
calibre  of  those  who  command  your  support. 


A  Further  Word. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  on  educational  matters 
printed  on  another  page  practically  confirms  all  that 
was  asserted  in  the  Argonaut's  "plain  remarks,"  even 
while  denying  and  resenting  them;  which  goes  to  show 
what  a  curious  thing  is  the  feminine  mind — perhaps  we 
should  say  the  pedagogic  mind. 

The  writer  asks  what  the  Argonaut  would  eliminate 
from  the  school  curriculum  in  the  classes  for  children 
of  ten.  We  would  drop  everything  excepting  those 
studies  which  may  be  classified  under  the  general  head 
of  "reading,  writing,  and  ciphering,"  allowing  the  mind 
to  concentrate  its  energies  upon  these  subjects.  Under 
the  head  of  "reading"  we  would  have  the  child  taught 
to  read  orally  with  a  clear  and  intelligent  enunciation; 
and  we  would  have  the  reading  exercises  cover  a  wide 
range  of  subjects,  preparatory  to  more  serious  study  of 
these  subjects  later  on.  Elementary  treatises  on  the 
natural  sciences,  outlines  of  geographical  knowledge, 
bits  of  history  and  literature  suited  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  young  mind  and  calculated  to  direct  and  stimulate 
it — all  this  would  fit  very  naturally  into  such  a 
course.  Under  the  head  of  "writing"  we  would 
have  the  child  taught  the  hand-craft  of  penmanship 
upon  simple  models — models  not  subject  to  change — 
with  exercises  so  deliberately  directed  as  to  form  a  care- 
ful as  distinct  from  a  hurried  fashion  in  writing.  We 
would  not  have  the  writing  habit  of  the  child  formed 
by  perfunctory  work,  under  difficult  conditions  and 
under  pressure  of  haste.  Spelling  and  conventional 
forms — so  important  in  their  way — might  well  be 
taught  under  this  head.  The  exercises  might  easily  be 
arranged  to  carry  out  these  general  aims.  Under  the 
head  of  "ciphering"  we  would  have  the  child  of  ten 
taught  the  simpler  forms  of  calculation,  both  mental 
and  written,  taking  care  that  the  manual  part  of  the 
work  be  done  legibly  and  neatly,  to  the  end  of  making 
such  exercises  a  discipline  both  of  mind  and  body. 

Xow  as  to  competitive  examinations:  We  would 
eliminate  them  altogether.  The  playground  ought  to 
supply  whatever  is  needed  in  that  line  in  the  discipline 
of  the  child.  And,  quite  incidentally,  we  would  have 
the  play-times  under  direction  as  much  as  the  work- 
times;  for  the  play  of  childhood  is  quite  as  important 
as  the  work  of  childhood.  It  was  Wellington,  we 
think,  who  declared  that  Waterloo  was  won  on  the 
cricket  field  of  Eton.  Education  is  essentially  an  indi- 
vidual matter,  and  it  should  be  pursued  largely  upon 
individual     lines.     Wholesale     methods,     as    we    have 


observed  them,  tend  to  mental  confusion  of  many  and  to 
a  general  mediocrity  of  development.  They  are 
unjust  alike  to  the  poorer  minds  and  the  better;  they 
should  be  eliminated  altogether. 

Our  correspondent  appears  to  forget  that  the  Argo- 
naut speaks  in  criticism  not  of  those  who  are  doing 
their  best  with  the  system  as  we  have  it,  but  of  the 
ideas  and  arrangements  upon  which  that  system  is 
founded.  Practical  enforcement  of  the  Argonaut's 
ideas  would,  no  doubt,  while  simplifying  our  system, 
increase  its  cost.  But  this  is  not  the  point.  It  was  not 
the  cost  of  education  but  its  ideals  that  the  Argonaut 
had  in  mind  in  its  "plain  remarks."  If  education  be,  as 
we  are  told,  the  highest  function  of  the  race,  there 
can  be  no  justification  of  parsimony  in  making  pro- 
vision for  it.  If  it  be  worth  doing,  it  is  worth  doing 
right;  and  the  cost  would  better  be  met  in  the  form  of 
taxes  than  in  the  form  of  deteriorated  citizenship. 
And  if  it  be  important,  as  we  think  it  is,  that  there 
should  be  a  larger  element  of  masculinity  in  school 
work,  we  would  so  readjust  the  system  at  the  points 
of  pay,  tenure,  etc.,  as  to  bring  men  into  the  teaching 
service. 

And  now,  before  quitting  this  subject,  let  us  ask 
why  a  letter  on  a  theme  like  this,  and  in  response  to 
remarks  which  reflected  personally  upon  nobody, 
should  approach  so  near  to  the  border-line  of  imperti- 
nence? Why  should  the  writer  be  just  a  bit  waspish 
in  her  reflections  upon  the  intelligence  and  sincerity 
of  one  whose  whole  offense  is  that  he  sees  things  from 
another  angle  and  holds  other  views?  Does  not  this 
letter,  by  its  asperity  of  tone  and  smartness  of  manner, 
emphasize  one  grievous  condition  in  relation  to  our 
educational  system — for  our  correspondent,  we  take  it, 
is  a  teacher — calling  for  reform? 


Emotionalism  and  Responsibility. 

The  more  recent  activities  of  women  suffragists, 
both  in  England  and  this  country,  have  not  tended 
to  commend  the  "cause"  to  sober  minds.  Government 
is  serious  business.  It  calls  for  poise,  self-control, 
soberness  of  judgment,  soberness  in  action.  Hysteria, 
wild  rage,  vulgar  insistence  upon  impossibilities,  resent- 
ment against  established  social  order — these  are  not 
suggestive  of  capacity  for  government.  And  yet 
wherever  a  group  of  suffragists — or  suffragettes,  as 
they  now  prefer  to  be  called — is  gathered  together  we 
see  just  these  manifestations.  It  is  only  a  week  or  two 
ago  that  several  hundred  women  in  angry  insistence 
upon  an  impossible  demand  made  an  open  riot  in  Lon- 
don with  accompaniments  which  would  not  have  been 
creditable  to  the  same  number  of  dock  laborers,  much 
less  to  a  group  assuming  to  represent  not  only  all  the 
virtues  but  all  the  graces.  Even  more  recently  a  con- 
vention of  suffragists  at  Seattle  has  presented  a  spec- 
tacle grievous  to  gods  and  men.  According  to  the 
reports,  a  minority  faction  of  about  fifty  members 
undertook  by  a  campaign  of  violence  to  oust  certain 
officers  supported  by  a  majority  faction  of  two  hundred. 
The  majority  faction  first  organized  the  convention 
and  received  the  report  of  a  committee  on  credentials 
which  declared  the  minority  faction  not  entitled  to 
seats.  There  followed  a  "debate"  which  soon  degen- 
erated into  a  howling  riot,  in  which  such  epithets  as 
"liars,"  "thieves,"  "scoundrels,"  and  even  names 
unprintable,  were  heard  above  the  din  of  hysterical 
weeping  and  screaming.  After  a  period  of  pande- 
monium there  came  a  pause  in  which  all  parties,  realiz- 
ing the  enormity  of  the  procedure,  agreed  to  exclusion 
of  newspaper  reporters.  This  much  achieved,  the  spirit 
of  riot  broke  loose  again,  and  it  was  only  quelled  by 
the  arrival  of  a  squad  of  police,  who  found  the  con- 
vention calm  but  in  tears. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  women  who  have  thus 
made  holy  shows  of  themselves  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  world  do  not  represent  the  more  intelligent  and 
conservative  elements  of  the  suffrage  cause.  But  polit- 
ical movements  are  judged,  and  not  unfairly,  by  those 
who  stand  for  them ;  and  the  world  of-  political  respon- 
sibility must  not  be  chided  if  it  sees  social  danger  in 
a  cause  which  presents  itself  so  crudely  and  grossly. 
Emotionalism,  a  predominant  feminine  quality,  is  a 
vicious  and  even  a  ruinous  thing  in  the  political  sphere. 
We  have  far  too  much  of  it  in  the  present  constitution 
of  politics.  An  important  question  is,  would  not  there 
be  hazard  of  far  greater  mischief  if  women,  whose 
powers  of  self-control  are  so  notably  inferior  to  that 
of  men,  were  made  sharers  in  the  duties  of  political 
life? 

This  question  is  but  one  of  a  multitude  which  sug- 
gest themselves.     Whenever  the  issue  of  women  suf- 
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frage  is  raised,  the  questions  involved  in  it  are  tre- 
mendously emphasized  by  such  manifestations  as  that 
at  London  two  weeks  ago  and  this  at  Seattle  within 
the  week.  , 

Common  Sense  vs.  "Policy." 
The  new  mayor  of  Portland,  ex-United  States  Sena- 
tor Joseph  Simon,  has  come  into  office  under  conditions 
which  not  only  justify  but  impel  him  to  pursue  the 
line  of  straightforward  common  sense  as  distinct  from 
ordinary  official  "policy."  He  has  begun  by  a  state- 
ment of  intentions  with  respect  to  certain  evils  which 
are  ordinarily  treated  either  gingerly  or  with  hypocrisy. 
Public  gambling,  Mr.  Simon  says,  will  be  suppressed, 
and  the  rather  strict  Sunday-closing  law  adopted  in 
Portland  some  years  ago,  and  hitherto  only  fitfully 
enforced,  will  be  enforced  strictly. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Simon's  programme 
is  in  connection  with  what  is  called  the  social  evil. 
He  deals  with  this  matter  with  entire  candor.  In  all 
ages  this  particular  phase  of  life  has  defied  the  efforts 
of  government  to  prohibit  it.  Mr.  Simon  will  waste 
no  energies  in  repetition  of  this  futile  effort,  nor  will 
he  make  pretense  of  doing  so.  Recognizing  it  as  a 
thing  inevitable  under  the  existing  constitution  of 
society,  he  will  endeavor  to  limit  its  mischievous  effects. 
Without  so  restricting  it  as  to  make  its  profits  the 
monopoly  of  a  few  grasping  landlords,  he  will  never- 
theless endeavor  to  prevent  its  spread  throughout  the 
city.  Within  certain  limits,  subject  to  police  inspec- 
tion, and  under  pledge  to  maintain  the  peace  and  to 
respect  the  laws  in  general,  the  social  evil  will  be 
tolerated.  There  will  be  the  strictest  care  to  protect 
the  victims  of  this  unhappy  system  from  the  blood- 
suckers who  are  everywhere  eager  through  multiplied 
forms  of  rapacity  to  augment  their  burdens.  In  brief, 
Mr.  Simon  proposes  to  deal  with  the  matter  frankly  and 
practically,  yielding  nothing  by  way  of  reservation  or 
concession  to  those  who  appear  to  think  that  they  are 
serving  the  cause  of  morality  by  intruding  elements  of 
stupidity,  or  hypocrisy,  or  flat  falsehood — or  all  these 
together — in  the  treatment  of  this  vexatious  problem. 

Now  we  shall  expect  to  hear  of  the  inauguration  at 
Portland  of  a  movement  against  Mr.  Simon's  proposed 
scheme  of  procedure.  In  every  community  there  are 
always  those  so  shallow  of  mind,  so  incapable  of  com- 
prehending the  larger  moralities,  as  to.be  more  willing 
to  befool  themselves  with  unctuous  pretensions  and 
phrases  than  to  deal  with  unpleasant  conditions  in  an 
honest  spirit  and  by  practical  methods.  With  all  such, 
Mr.  Simon  will  have  to  contend  unless,  as  we  suspect, 
he  shall  have  the  hardihood  of  mind  to  ignore  them 
altogether.  , 

Persia's  Misfortunes. 

The  declaration  of  constitutional  government  in 
Persia  seems  to  have  been  followed  by  incessant  fighting 
and  bloodshed.  After  his  apparent  surrender  to  popu- 
lar clamor  the  Shah  was  quick  to  seize  the  first  avail- 
able excuse  to  resume  his  old  tyrannical  prerogatives, 
with  the  result  that  the  so-called  constitutionalists  took 
to  the  field  and  are  now  advancing  upon  Teheran, 
where  the  Shah  awaits  them  with  a  considerable  force 
of  Cossacks.  These  events  are  strikingly  similar  to 
recent  happenings  in  Turkey,  but  it  would  appear  that 
public  opinion  in  Turkey  is  more  advanced  than  in 
Persia  and  more  prompt  to  oppose  reaction  and  to 
confirm  the  earlier  revolutionary  successes.  The  Turk 
is  more  virile  and  more  aggressive  than  the  Persian 
and  his  sufferings  under  despotism  have  been  more 
acute. 

We  could  afford  to  look  upon  civil  war  in  Persia 
with  some  equanimity  but  for  the  probability  of  Euro- 
pean intervention,  which  would  be  none  the  less  selfish 
and  dangerous  even  though  it  might  result  in  imme- 
diate peace.  Taking  advantage  of  Persia's  weakness 
and  eager  for  ulterior  advantages,  both  Russia  and 
England  have  marked  out  for  themselves  what  they  call 
spheres  of  influence,  and  this,  of  course,  is  a  prelimi- 
nary to  something  much  more  substantial  should  the 
occasion  present  itself.  Russia  has  already  given  active 
aid  to  the  Shah  in  the  suppression  of  the  revolution, 
and  now  both  powers  have  given  warning  to  the  popu- 
lar leaders  that  a  further  advance  up'on  Teheran  will 
mean  armed  intervention.  It  is  safe  to  believe  that 
both  Russia  and  England  are  anxious  for  the  chance 
that  continued  disturbances  will  give  them.  Russia, 
at  least,  has  been  actively  preparing  for  just  such  an 
eventuality,  to  the  disgust  of  France,  who  is  unwilling 
to  see  her  ally  enfeeble  herself  with  more  Asiatic 
quarrels  and  so  weaken  her  influence  in  Europe.  Tur- 
key saved  herself  from  intervention  and  from  further 


partition  by  her  own  military  strength,  which  has 
never  ceased  to  be  formidable.  She  knows  how  to  meet 
the  European  powers  upon  their  own  ground  and  with 
their  own  diplomatic  weapons,  but  the  case  has  been 
very  different  with  Persia,  where  a  marked  degree  of 
intelligence  has  been  strangely  lacking  in  the  spirit 
of  self-preservation  by  modern  means.  She  must  now 
choose  between  domestic  despotism  and  foreign  aggres- 
sion, and  she  will  be  fortunate  indeed  if  she  does  not 
get  them  both.  , 

Editorial  Notes. 
A  tragic  incident,  nothing  less  than  the  wanton 
murder  of  a  young  woman  employed  by  Gray  Brothers 
of  San  Francisco,  at  the  hands  of  an  embittered  and 
crazed  holder  of  a  "time  check,"  has  emphasized  an 
evil  which  has  become  quite  general  in  connection 
with  local  industry.  Firms  employing  labor  make  a 
petty  profit  by  making  payment  in  checks  so  dated  and 
phrased  as  to  postpone  the  day  of  cash  payment  for  a 
considerable  period.  The  holders  of  these  checks,  need- 
ing the  money  due  them,  not  infrequently  suffer  a 
Shylock  rake-off  at  the  hands  of  speculators  or  even 
at  the  hands  of  the  firm  from  which  the  money  is  due. 
Of  course,  the  injustice  of  this  system  does  not  miti- 
gate the  crime  of  last  week,  but  the  incident  ought,  by 
exhibiting  the  system  in  a  cruel  and  tragic  enormity, 
to  bring  about  its  destruction.  The  laborer  is  indeed 
worthy  of  his  hire,  and  it  ought  to  be  paid  when  it  is 
due.  It  is  outrageous  to  postpone  payment  for  services 
rendered  by  a  necessitous  man  to  a  date  so  far  in  the 
future  as  to  make  the  holder  of  the  obligation  almost 
necessarily  a  victim  of  usury  and  sharp  practice.  It 
appears  that  California  has  been  tardy  in  enacting  a 
law  enforcing  justice  in  matters  of  this  sort.  Now, 
since  the  matter  has  been  brought  to  public  notice, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  delay.  The  next  legislature 
ought  to  penalize  the  pay-check  system.  And  while  it 
is  about  it,  it  ought  also  to  penalize  the  store-order 
system,  which  only  the  other  day  was  the  aggravating 
cause  of  serious  social  disturbance  in  one  of  our  north- 
ern lumbering  camps. 


prieties  of  such  an  institution.  It  would  have  been 
a  pity  indeed  if  this  unique  and  historic  hostelry  had 
fallen  into  hands  less  worthy  and  considerate. 


George  T.  Bromley— "Uncle  George"  not  only  to  the 
club  world  of  San  Francisco  but  to  that  of  half  the 
country — has  filled  an  unique  place  for  an  extraordi- 
nary term  of  years.  He  had  that  rarest  of  qualities,  a 
genuine  and  spontaneous  wit,  in  combination  with  a 
genius  for  good-fellowship.  Measured  by  the  larger 
standards  these  are  not,  indeed,  great  traits,  but  they 
are  immensely  serviceable  in  their  way,  and  their  way 
is  a  most  pleasant  and  worthy  one.  Perhaps  no  man 
among  us  for  the  past  fifty  years  has  contributed  more 
or  so  much  to  the  charm  of  life  in  California  or  to 
the  unique  reputation  of  San  Francisco  and  its  most 
famous  social  organization.  Mr.  Bromley  has  played 
an  active  and  prominent  part  these  many  years  and  it  is 
inconceivable  as  he  goes  to  his  grave  that  he  has 
left  behind  a  single  harsh  memory.  His  wit  was 
sharp,  but  there  was  no  venom  in  it.  Friendship,  sym- 
pathy, good-will,  kindness— these  were  the  basic  quali- 
ties of  the  man;  and  it  was  upon  these  qualities  that 
his  very  exceptional  career  was  founded. 


California  has,  as  usual,  done  the  neighborly  and 
the  generous  thing  in  setting  up  a  building  and  estab- 
lishing an  exhibit  at  the  Alaska- Yukon  Exposition. 
This  has  been  done  not  so  much  in  the  hope  of  material 
gam  for  California  as  in  the  spirit  of  neighborly  friend- 
ship and  good-will.  The  California  building  at  Seattle 
is  on  ground  belonging  to  the  Washington  State  Uni- 
versity, and  it  is  so  placed  and  planned  that  it  will  form 
a  serviceable  addition  to  the  university  equipment  after 
it  shall  have  served  its  purpose.  The  authorities  of 
the  university  have  delicately  intimated  that  they  would 
be  very  glad  if  at  the  end  of  the  fair  the  California 
building  might  be  left  subject  to  university  uses.  This 
building  belongs  to  the  State  of  California,  and  in  the 
course  of  ordinary  procedure  in  such  matters,  it  will 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  fair  be  wrecked  and  sold  as 
junk.  At  most  there  will  be  saved  for  the  State  treas- 
ury a  few  hundred  dollars.  Under  these  conditions, 
Governor  Gillett  is  in  favor  of  bestowing  the  building 
as  it  stands  to  the  University  of  Washington  as  a  gift 
from  the  State  of  California.  This  is  the  best  of  good 
sense.  The  building  exists,  as  we  have  already  said, 
as  a  mark  of  good-will  toward  a  neighboring  State. 
Let  us  emphasize  this  motive  by  turning  the  building 
over  to  the  university.  There  will,  we  imagine,  be 
nobody  to  question  this  proposal.  It  may  possiblv 
require  an  act  of  the  legislature;  if  so,  when  the  matter 
comes  up  for  consideration  there  will  not  be  one  vote 
in  opposition.  , 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  that  the  new  Cliff  House- 
third  in  order  of  succession,  the  first  having  been  built 
in  1863 — has  been  built  upon  lines  in  accordance  with 
approved  architectural  taste  and  in  accord  with  the 
fitness  of  its  situation.  In  some  respects  the  Cliff 
House  is  the  most  notable  structure  in  California,  for 
it  is  the  first  to  meet  the  eye  of  those  who  journey  to 
California  by  way  of  sea  and  the  last  to  be  seen  by 
those  who  sail  away.  But  the  main  uses  of  the  Cliff 
House,  of  course,  are  for  those  who  live  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  who  seek  at  the  rim  of  the  ocean  artificial 
facilities  in  harmony  with  the  splendid  seaward  pros- 
pect. In  restoring  the  Cliff  House  Mr.  Tait  and  his 
associates  have  done  a  public  service,  nothing  less, 
indeed,  than  maintaining  an  institution  which  through 
association  has  become  one  of  the  traditions  of  San 
Francisco.  Congratulations  are  especially  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  new  Cliff  House  is  to  be  under  a  manage- 
ment dependently  respectful  of  the  decencies  and  pro- 


It  speaks  highly  for  the  integrity  of  the  principle  of 
arbitration,  likewise  for  the  charity  and  good  sense  of 
all  parties  concerned,  that  the  award  in  the  case  of 
the  Georgia  railroad  strike  arbitration  board  supports 
the  principle  of  seniority  of  service  and  rejects  the 
color  basis  in  the  matter  of  promotion  of  locomotive 
firemen.  To  have  disregarded  the  rights  of  the  colored 
fireman  in  this  case  would  have  been  a  blow  not  only 
to  the  spirit  and  ambition  of  the  colored  race,  but  as 
well  a  blow  to  Southern  industry.  The  South  needs 
the  negro — can  not,  in  fact,  do  without  him  in  the 
present  constitution  of  her  industry;  and  perhaps  no 
greater  misfortune  could  come  to  the  South  than  such 
development  of  racial  antipathy  as  would  seriously 
discriminate  against  the  negro  as  an  industrial  factor. 
Establish  the  principle  sought  to  be  enforced  by  organ- 
ized labor  in  connection  with  the  Georgia  railroad 
trouble  and  you  would  have  first,  a  whole  section  of 
our  country  suffering  for  cooperation  of  hands,  and 
second,  a  race  qualified  for  industry  idle  and  tending 
through  idleness  to  degradation  and  the  social  evils 
which  inevitably  flow  from  it.  The  situation  was  one 
in  which  the  demands  of  organized  labor  were  not 
only  unjust  in  themselves,  cruel  in  their  proscription 
of  a  subordinate  race,  but  fatal  to  the  broader  interests 
of  a  great  section  of  our  country.  It  is  a  just  boast 
of  the  South  that  while  she  scrupulously  holds  the 
negro  to  what  local  sentiment  describes  as  "his  place," 
she  nevertheless  accords  to  him  the  privilege  of  earn- 
ing his  living  and  of  bettering  his  condition  in  connec- 
tion with  a  wide  range  of  industrial  occupation.  This 
is  the  only  sound  and  humane  policy,  and  it  would 
have  been  a  pity  indeed  if  the  arbitration  board  had 
failed  to  comprehend  it  and  to  render  its  decision  in 
accordance  with  it.  

If  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Beresford  in  support  of 
the  two-power  standard  for  the  British  navy  shall  be 
accepted — if  Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa  shall 
be  brought  to  create  and  maintain  "naval  sections" — 
it  will  be  an  evil  day  for  British  power.  The  develop- 
ment of  colonial  naval  sections  would  indeed  be  an 
easy  way  to  create  and  maintain  a  vast  naval  power. 
But  if  these  sections  were  once  in  existence  would  they 
not  tend  to  weaken  rather  than  to  exalt  the  power  of 
Britain?  We  think  they  would.  Nothing  so  stimu- 
lates patriotic  feeling,  the  sense  of  power,  and  the  spirit 
of  independence,  as  military  armament.  Give  Aus- 
tralia, for  example,  a  military  organization  and  a  navy, 
and  ambition  for  independent  nationality  will  inevitably 
be  promoted.  The  strength  of  England  in  relation  to 
her  colonies  has  been  maintained  partly  through  tradi- 
tion, affection,  and  affinity,  partly  by  the  stream  of  gold 
that  has  flowed  from  the  mother  country  to  the  colo- 
nies, partly  through  dependence  upon  the  British  mili- 
tary organization  and  upon  her  naval  armament.  With 
progress  of  years  the  connections  of  affection  and 
affinity  weaken ;  with  exhaustion  of  English  confidence 
in  colonial  enterprise  the  flow  of  gold  tends  to  decrease, 
with  the  establishment  of  colonial  navies  the  spirit  of 
independence  will  surely  be  augmented.  If  Britain 
would  retain  mastery  over  her  colonies  let  her  have 
a  care  to  cultivate  not  their  pride  of  military  prowess, 
but  their  dependence  upon  British  prowess. 


Those  who  at  New  York  and  else, 
suggestions    of   the    Sigel    murder,    ar 
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young  girls  shall  not  be  permitted  to  teach  in  Chinese 
mission  schools  do  not  go  far  enough.  Why  should 
there  be  any  mission  schools — why  should  we  attempt 
to  impose  upon  the  Chinaman  a  religion  wholly  for- 
eign to  his  character,  out  of  harmony  with  his  national 
and  individual  traditions,  inconceivable  in  those  lights 
which  environment,  heredity,  and  another  system  of 
religious  training  have  given  him?  Let  us  say  frankly 
that  the  best  religion  for  any  man  is  that  which 
holds  him  in  allegiance  to  the  ideals  and  traditions 
of  his  own  race.  That  religion  is  evil  as  related  to 
any  man  which  puts  him  at  odds  with  every  circum- 
stance and  implication  of  his  life.  Still  speaking 
frankly,  let  us  say  that  the  best  religion  for  the  China- 
man is  not  the  religion  of  Christ,  but  that  of  the  gods 
of  his  own  country. 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


The  Educational  Question. 

Berkeley,  July  5,  1909. 
Editor  Argonaut  :  The  Argonaut  of  May  8  thanks  the 
English  schoolmaster,  Mr.  A.  R.  Pickles,  for  his  plain  remarks 
on  the  evils  of  the  competitive  school  examinations  that  obtain 
in  the  English  schools.  This  done,  it  goes  on  to  make  a  few 
plain  remarks  of  its  own  about  the  American  school  system. 
It  seems  we  have  all  the  evils  of  the  English  system  in  an 
extreme  form  of  development,  and  besides  we  have  several  of 
our  own. 

In  regard  to  the  English  system  :  The  national  schools  of 
the  United  Kingdom  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  gov- 
ernment inspectors.  These  inspectors  visit  the  schools  and 
examine  the  children.  There  are  other  sides  to  the  examina- 
tion system,  but  this  is  evidently  what  the  English  school- 
master had  in  mind.  The  teacher's  position  depends,  in  a  large 
part,  on  the  way  in  which  her  pupils  acquit  themselves  in  the 
examinations.  This  puts  a  premium  on  knowledge  that  can 
be  tested  directly  by  examinations,  and  to  that  extent  it 
induces  cramming,  which  is  the  evil  of  the  system.  It  also 
makes  for  a  certain  order  of  thoroughness  and  accuracy,  and  to 
that  extent  it  is  good. 

In  America  we  have  no  system  of  national  or  State  inspec- 
tion. There  are  periodical  examinations  to  help  determine  the 
pupil's  fitness  for  promotion.  His  standing  in  the  final  exam- 
inations with  his  daily  record  of  work  make  his  record,  and 
on  that  record  he  is  promoted.  There  are  necessary  evils 
connected  with  this  system,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  the  best 
that  school  experts  have  been  able  to  devise.  There  are 
unnecessary  abuses  that  go  with  it,  and  these  abuses  are  at  the 
worst  when  the  teacher  has  a  limited  education  and  a  wholly 
provincial    type    of    mind. 

We  do  not  have  the  English  system  in  an  extreme  form  of 
development,  for  we  do  not  have  it  at  all.  The  nearest 
approach  we  have  to  it  is  the  system  of  university  examiners 
for  accredited  high  schools,  and  that  is  a  vastly  different 
thing.  Any  high  school  that  elects  to  do  so  may  ignore  the 
university  and  its  examiners  and  refuse  to  work  under  the 
accredited  system. 

This  perversion  of  the  high  school,  which  should  be  a 
college  of  the  people,  to  a  mere  feeder  for  the  university  is 
an  evil.  But  that  is  no  warrant  for  saying  that  the  course  of 
study  in  the  lower  grades  is  arranged  to  lead  directly  to  the 
university.  The  course  of  study  for  the  San  Francisco  schools 
carries  no  such  evidence.  Did  you  take  the  trouble  to  consult 
it  before  you  hurled  your  charges  against  the  public  school 
system  ?  If  so,  where  did  you  get  the  basis  for  this  state- 
ment:  "We  have  so  gorged  the  curriculum  that  a  child  of  ten 
is  obliged  to  pursue  a  dozen  or  more  studies." 

First  of  all  let  us  determine  what  grade  of  work  the  child 
of  ten  would  be  doing.  School  age  in  California  is  six  years. 
In  San  Francisco  the  promotions  come  at  the  end  of  each 
term.  This  makes  it  possible  for  beginners  to  enter  in  August 
or  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring  term,  which  comes  generally 
some  time  in  January.  The  average  age  of  school  children 
on  entering  school  is  about  six  years  and  two  months,  for  all 
birthdays  do  not  come  in  July  nor  yet  in  January.  It  requires 
one  and  one-half  years  to  complete  the  first  year's  work. 
This  because  of  irregular  attendance  due  to  measles,  mumps, 
chicken-pox,  and  so  on.  Allow  one  year  for  each  succeeding 
grade,  and  the  child. of  ten  can  not  be  beyond  the  high  fourth. 
Now  take  your  course  of  study,  turn  to  the  suggested  time 
schedule  in  the  back  of  the  book  and  read  the  course  that 
obliges  a  child  often  to  pursue  a  dozen  or  more  studies.  It 
might  be  interesting  to  know  just  what  you  mean  by  a  study, 
but  at  any  rate  if  you  count  everything  in  sight  you  have  just 
the  even  dozen.  However,  in  that  list  there  is  nature  study, 
forty  minutes  a  week.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  does  not  often 
get  in  at  all.  Physiology  and  hygiene,  manual  training  and 
domestic  science  come  in  as  occasional  talks.  History  and 
civics,  thirty  minutes  a  week  oral  treatment.  None  of  this 
work  carries  a  grade  and  none  of  it  counts  in  promotion. 

There  are  left  reading,  language,  spelling,  arithmetic,  and 
geography,  with  music  and  drawing.  The  last  two  are  each 
allotted  one  hour  a  week.  Which  of  these  would  you  wish  to 
have  omitted,  what  change  do  you  suggest?  Now,  while  your 
book  lies  open,  consult  the  time  allotted  to  the  di  fferent 
subjects  and  let  us  know  on  what  you  base  this  assertion : 
"The  hurry  of  unnecessary  work  is  so  great  that  time  can 
not  be  'wasted'  on  drilling  children  in  the  important  and 
essential  work  of  reading."  The  time  is  devoted  to  reading, 
that  is  just  exactly  what  does  happen.  If  it  is  true  that  "not 
one  child  in  a  hundred  is  taught  how  to  read  in  our  public 
ve  must  account  for  it  in  one  of  two  ways.  The 
class  do  hot  know  how  to  teach  reading  or  they 
npossible  conditions. 
ti.r  of  the  penmanship  you  have  evidently  taken 
;recaution  to  inform  yourself  of  the  facts   in   the 


case  before  indulging  in  unlimited  invective.  "A  child  of 
twelve  has  been  taught  at  different  times  half  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent styles  of  penmanship."  Where  has  this  lively  change 
been  going  on?  Not  in  San  Francisco  to  my  certain  knowl- 
edge. But  why  follow  the  details  further.  If  our  educational 
system  lacks  common  sense  at  every  point,  our  educational 
critic  in  the  Argonaut  lacks  information  on  every  subject. 

But  there  is  the  feminization  of  the  schools.  Right  you 
are.  No  one  may  dispute  that  statement.  But  what  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it?  I  do  not  mean  what  is  the  editor  of 
the  Argonaut  going  to  do  about  it,  but  what  is  civilization 
going  to  do  about  it? 

The  question  of  school  teaching  on  the  side  of  supply  and 
demand  is  a  purely  economic  one.  It  certainly  would  be  a 
fine  thing  to  have  our  schools  taught  by  the  rare  men  that 
represent  the  considerable  virtues  that  you  mention,  the  ten 
thousand  that  you  imply,  but  where  are  you  going  to  get  them? 
Even  an  abundant  supply  of  mediocre  men  are  not  to  be  had. 
The  schools  will  either  take  women  for  teachers  or  they  will 
close  their  doors. 

In  school  work,  as  well  as  out  of  it,  we  shall  do  business 
for  the  most  part  with  average  human  beings.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  mediocrity  in  this  enlightened  country  of  ours. 
The  word  implies  it.  The  schoolroom  gets  its  share,  but  so 
do  other  departments  of  human  endeavor. 

I  have  taken  issue  with  your  criticism  because  it  is  unfair 
and  the  man  that  wrote  it  wholly  uninformed.  Our  public 
schools  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be,  not  even  as  effective  as 
they  might  be  under  the  circumstances.  If  you  really  wish 
to  help  improve  them  you  can't  get  busy  a  minute  too  soon. 
If  you  wish  to  help  wipe  out  some  of  the  flagrant  abuses  that 
are  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  things  in  San  Francisco,  your 
services  are  needed.     Do  a  good  citizen's  work  by  all  means. 

But  in  the  department  of  school  work  do  not  throw  away 
good  business  principles  more  than  you  would  throw  them 
away  in  any  other  business.  Educational  problems  are 
best  solved  by  educational  experts.  Use  your  energy  in 
helping  to  place  high-class  men  and  women  in  responsible  posi- 
tions.    They  will  do  more  than  you  could  possibly  do. 

Louisa  McDermott. 
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From  One  Deeply  Aggrieved. 

San  Francisco,  June  30,  1909. 
Editor  Argonaut  :  Up  to  the  present  week  I  was  inclined 
to  favor  the  direct  primary  law,  and  this  in  spite  of  your 
editorial  criticisms.  The  developments  in  Wisconsin  and 
Oregon  were  not  especially  disconcerting  to  me,  for  I  am  a 
Democrat.  But  the  real  purpose  of  this  Roosevelt-Republican 
political-insurance  policy,  framed  to  suit  California  exigencies, 
has  been  bared  and  I  am  obliged  to  admit  that  I  have  been 
deceived.  It  is  a  damnable  device,  invented  and  constructed 
with  malice  and  craft. 

As  is  well  known,  no  matter  how  patriotic  and  public-spirited 
a  citizen  may  be,  if  he  chances  to  be  a  Democrat  he  has 
little  chance  to  capture  an  office  in  San  Francisco  without 
help  from  friends  outside  his  own  party.  He  is  practically 
forced  to  affiliate  with  the  Union-Laborites,  or  even  the 
Republicans.  There  is  no  other  way  of  securing  a  majority 
vote.  But  this  new  law  puts  a  two  years'  stripe  on  the  candi- 
date. If  he  stood  in  with  another  gang  at  the  last  election 
he  can  not  shift  to  a  bigger  crowd  at  this.  Is  there  anything 
fair  about  that?  Is  there  any  flavor  of  liberty  in  such  a 
regulation?  See  what  it  has  done  to  Mr.  Heney.  He  is  a 
Democrat.  But  he  had  to  stand  in  with  the  Roosevelt- 
Republicans.  He  could  not  afford  to  jeopardize  his  financial 
arrangements  with  the  administration.  No  practical  politician 
able  to  discern  the  main  chance  would  have  done  differently. 
He  could  not  foresee  the  present  condition.  Now  that  he  is 
tarred  with  the  R.-R.  stick  he  can  not  flock  with  his  own 
crowd.  He  can  not  take  the  Democratic  nomination.  If  this 
is  not  a  disgusting  situation  I  am  no  judge.  Is  expediency, 
the  shady,  secure  path  to  political  attainment,  to  be  closed 
permanently  ? 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  a  candidate  may  run  as  an 
Independent,  but  you  will  notice  that  even  that  way  is  hedged 
with  thorns.  If  a  man  gets  into  the  primary  race  and  is 
beaten  he  can  not  run  as  an  Independent  afterwards.  How 
is  a  man  to  know  that  he  must  call  himself  an  Independent, 
if  he  has  no  chance  to  try  his  strength  in  the  primary? 
There  is  the  possibility  that  Mr.  Heney,  through  the  inad- 
vertence of  careless  voters,  may  fail  election  as  an  Inde- 
pendent. Suppose  he  could  not  get  another  appointment  to 
conduct   the  district   attorney's   office! 

It  is  plain  that  the  new  primary  law  is  expressly  designed 
to  keep  two-handed  fighters  out  of  public  position.  It  cripples 
the  useful  citizen  who  can  work  either  side  or  both  sides. 
It  is  ridiculously  unjust.  For  example,  what  chance  would 
Mr.  Langdon,  the  late  district  attorney,  have  had  under  such 
restriction  ?  How  could  he  have  achieved  Union-Labor,  Dem- 
ocratic, and  Hearstite  salaries  in  rapid  succession  under  the 
new  system  ?     The  absurdity  of  the  thing  is  prodigious. 

If  this  primary  law  is  not  repealed  by  the  next  legislature 
there  will  not  be  a  Democrat  in  San  Francisco  four  years 
from   now.     Mark   my   prediction.  Yours    hopelessly, 

W.  V.  s. 

^>fc   

Miami  University  is  distinguished  as  being  the 
mother  of  college  fraternities  as  well  as  of  great  men 
—the  fraternities  of  Beta  Theta  Pi,  Phi  Delta  Theta, 
and  Sigma  Chi,  known  as  the  "great  triumvirate,"  hav- 
ing originated  there.  The  first  was  founded  in  1839, 
the  second  in  1848,  and  the  third  about  1855.  There  are 
only  a  few  older  than  these,  and  the  first-mentioned 
two  have  each  15,000  alumni  scattered  all  over  the 
country.  All  three  have  erected  memorials  at  their 
alma  mater. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


On  pineapples  and  petroleum  the  Senate  decided  that  Mr. 
Aldrich  was  probably  in  error.  These  minor  mischances, 
however,  may  well  be  placed  aomng  the  mysteries  of  political 
strategy  rather  than  as  a  beginning  for  a  column  of  defeats: 

.  Senator  Aldrich  broke  a  record  when  he  went  down  to 
defeat  on  a  pineapple  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Talia- 
ferro of  Florida.  It  was  the  first  time  since  the  tariff  session 
began  that  Senator  Aldrich  had  failed  to  come  out  on  top  on  a 
roll-call,  and  there  had  probably-  been  one  hundred  roll-calls 
since  the  Senate  began  to  consider  the  tariff  bill.  The  next 
day  for  a  second  time  the  senator  was  on  the  losing  side, 
when  the  Senate  voted  to  keep  crude  petroleum  on  the  free 
list. 

A  glance  at  the  roll-calls  reveals  the  astonishing  abi!  ../  of 
Senator  Aldrich  to  make  one  successful  combination  <fter 
another.  In  general  it  can  be  said  that  practically  eery 
Democrat  in  the  Senate  who  has  been  regular  in  attendance, 
has  voted  with  the  Republican  leader  at  one  time  or  another, 
and  for  one  cause  or  another.  At  the  same  time  Senator 
Aldrich  has  been  opposed  by  practically  every  Republican 
senator  on  some  schedule  at  some  time.  Nevertheless,  with 
a  seeming  infallibility,  until  pineapples  were  reached,  Senator 
Aldrich  has  gone  through  roll-call  after  roll-call,  always  turn- 
ing upon  the  winning  side. 


An  alphabetical  reason  is  better  than  none  when  it  is 
necessary  that  a  particular  name  shall  lead  all  the  rest. 
Since  Alexander  there  have  been  but  few  great  conquerors 
so    happily    distinguished : 

One  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  Senator  Aldrich  in  lead- 
ing his  forces  is  that  his  name  heads  the  Senate  roll-call.  On 
the  other  end  of  the  roll-call  are  the  names  of  three  senators 
who  have  come  to  be  known  as  "the  three  guardsmen"  of  the 
protective  system  as  exemplified  by  the  Aldrich  idea.  They 
are  Senators  Warner  of  Missouri,  Warren  of  Wyoming,  and 
Wetmore  of  Rhode  Island,  the  only  senators  whose  names 
begin  with  a  "W."  Late  comers  in  the  Senate  when  a  roll- 
call  is  in  progress  merely  wait  until  this  trio  cast  their  vote 
in  order  to  know  what  is  required  of  them.  Until  the  pine- 
apple schedule  was  reached  they  had  been  as  steady  as  a  rock 
in  their  allegiance  to  Senator  Aldrich.  They  are  almost 
always  present,  and  everybody  knows  what  to  expect  of  them 
quite  as  much  as  though  Senator  Aldrich  himself  were  voting. 


The  sordid  side  of  national  glory  is  illustrated  in  the  press 
dispatches  from  Paris.  For  ten  years  France  has  been  spend- 
ing more  than  seventy  millions  a  year  on  her  navy.  What 
has  been  obtained  is  hardly  commensurate  with  the  cost : 

The  report  of  the  parliamentary  commission  which  investi- 
gated the  naval  scandals  in  France  has  been  turned  in.  It  is 
a  scathing  condemnation  of  the  naval  administration  for  the 
last  ten  years,  and  it  makes  an  astounding  exposure  of  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  fleet  for  which  France  has  spent 
$700,000,000  since  1899.  The  350  pages  of  the  report  are 
filled  with  details  of  the  inefficiency  resulting  from  confusion 
and  red  tape,  conditions  that  make  French  naval  construction 
cost  25  per  cent  more  than  English  or  German.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  these  methods  it  is  pointed  out  that  cast-iron  shells 
of  large  calibre  condemned  after  the  accident  to  the  battle- 
ship Iona  continued  to  be  manufactured  in  larger  quantities 
than  ever  for  two  whole  years.  The  Patrie,  the  Republique, 
and  other  ships  of  this  class  were  found  equipped  with  sec- 
ondary guns  of  a  model  of  1885,  instead  of  1902,  as  the 
specifications  required.  Neither  the  ammunition  nor  the  guns 
for  the  six  ships  of  the  Danton  type,  to  be  completed  in  1911, 
will  be  ready  before  1914,  and  France  has  not  a  single  drydock 
capable  of  accommodating  these  vessels  when  they  are  finished. 


Spain  no  longer  collects  revenue  in  Cuba,  and  ue  Spanish 
bondholders  whose  security  in  former  times  was  the  tribute 
exacted  from  the  island  are  in  straits.  This  is  the  situation, 
as  briefly  presented  by  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

The  Spanish  Minister  to  Cuba  assures  the  Cuban  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  desire  of  his  government  to  maintain  the 
friendly  relations  with  Cuba  which  become  two  countries  "so 
closely  united  by  blood,  tradition,  and  mutual  interest."  And 
will  Cuba  please  consent  to  assume  a  portion  of  the  large 
Spanish  debt?  The  Secretary  of  State  replies  that  it  is  the 
wish  of  his  government  to  aid  in  every  way  "in  strengthen- 
ing the  chains  of  affection  between  the  two  nations,"  but  that 
Cuba  will  not  take  care  of  even  a  small  fraction  of  the 
Spanish  debt. 

Nor  should  it.  If  the  separation  had  been  a  peaceful  one, 
if  Spain  had  offered  Cuba  independence  on  condition  of  its 
assuming  a  part  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  mother  country, 
Cuba  would  have  closed  with  the  offer  and  bought  freedom. 
No  such  offer  was  made,  and  the  Cubans  got  their  independ- 
ence by  force  of  arms — American  arms. 

If  the  so-called  "colonial  debt"  of  about  $120,000,000  which 
Spain  would  like  to  unload  on  Cuba  had  been  contracted  for 
improvements  made  in  the  island — for  harbor  works,  roads, 
etc. — Cuba  would  have  been  morally  bound  to  assume  the 
obligation.  But  the  money  was  not  spent  thus.  It  went 
toward  defraying  the  military  expenses  incurred  in  suppress- 
ing Cuban  revolutions.  The  money  was  used  against  the 
Cubans,  not  for  them,  and  Spain  should  pay  the  bill.  At  the 
time  the  United  States  commissioners  signed  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  they  stated  unequivocally  that  indebtedness  incurred  by 
Spain  in  opposing  Cuban  independence  was  not  indebtedness 
which  Cuba  should  assume. 


The  concrete  telephone  poles  with  which  a  big  rail- 
road has  been  experimenting  east  of  Chicago  has  been 
so  successful  that  they  have  been  adopted  for  its  lines 
west. 


London  business  men  continue  their  objections  to  the  gov- 
ernment measures  proposed  in  the  new  budget,  and  they  are 
finding  many  eminent  spokesmen  : 

Supporting  the  letter  protesting  against  the  provisions  of 
the  budget,  signed  by  nearly  forty  London  bankers  and  mer- 
chants and  sent  to  Premier  Asquith,  there  was  a  great  meet- 
ing in  London.  June  23,  at  which  it  was  resolved  that  the 
"main  proposals  of  the  budget  weaken  security  in  all  private 
property,  discourage  enterprise  and  thrift,  and  would  prove 
seriously  injurious  to  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the 
country."  The  gathering  was  thoroughly  representative  of  all 
phases  of  city  life.  It  was  also  wholly  nonpolitical,  and 
many  of  the  most  prominent  men  present  were  Radicals. 
Lord  Rothschild  presided.  He  said  that  "these  proposals  are 
framed  not  with  the  view  of  a  possible  surplus,  but  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  large  surplus,  which  will  not  be  devoted  to  the 
old  sinking  fund,  but  to  the  new  theory  called  the  'develop- 
ment fund.'  The  whole  principle  of  the  land  clauses  in  the 
finance  bill  is  vicious  and  shows  that  the  government  wishes 
to  establish  socialism  and  collectivism."  Lord  Avebury  and 
Sir  Felix  Schuster  followed  Lord  Rothschild  and  spoke  in  a 
similar  vein.  The  resolution  was  carried  by  acclamation. 
Lord  Avebury  declared  that  the  whole  budget  was  unsound 
and  unjust,  that  it  would  drive  capital  out  of  the  country, 
and  that  in  the  long  run  the  poor  would  be  the  greatest 
sufferers  from  it. 

Italian  contractors  and  engineers  are  planning  to 
link  Egypt  and  Syria  by  a  railroad  that  will  be  the 
first  to  cross  the  Suez  Canal.  
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AMERICAN  AMBASSADORS. 


Sidney  Brooks  Writes  of  Their  Appreciation  in  England. 
< 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  June  there  is  an  article 
on  "British  and  American  Ambassadors,"  from  the  pen 
of  Sydney  Brooks,  a  cosmopolitan  journalist  who 
observes  with  interest  and  care  and  describes  with 
illuminating  ability.  He  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
ordinary  Londoners  know  the  name  of  the  American 
Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James  and  his  per- 
sonality, even  if  they  are  hazy  in  their  knowledge  of 
other  national  representatives  resident  in  the  British 
capital.     He  gives  his  reason  for  this: 

qft  all  diplomatic  posts  I  have  often  thought  the  pleasantest 
in  most  ways  and  the  most  exacting  in  some  is  that  of  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  Whoever  holds 
it  gets  infinitely  nearer  to  the  realities  of  English  life  than 
the  representative  of  any  other  country.  He  is  treated  from 
the  first  as  a  national  guest  whom  it  is  a  delight  to  honor, 
rather  than  as  an  official  emissary.  The  mayor  and  corpora- 
tion of  Plymouth  or  Southampton  board  his  vessel  in  the  bay, 
and,  even  before  he  lands,  convince  him  that  the  British 
people  have  no  intention  of  surrendering  him  to  the  Court, 
Whitehall,  and  the  West  End.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  well 
be  more  significant  or  of  better  omen  than  the  semi-official, 
semi-popular  greetings  that  are  extended  to  each  new  Ameri- 
can ambassador  on  his  arrival.  They  are  local  in  form  but 
national  in  the  feeling  behind  them.  They  have  become,  in 
fact,  a  custom  of  British  public  life,  and  a  custom  of  which 
the  full  meaning  is  to  be  found  in  its  singularity.  So  far  as 
I  know,  nothing  like  it  exists  anywhere  else.  No  ambassador 
to  this  or  any  other  nation  is  similarly  honored.  For  the 
representative  of  a  foreign  power  to  be  feted  on  his  recall  in 
the  capital  of  the  State  to  which  he  is  accredited  is  common 
enough.  But  for  the  representative  of  a  foreign  power  to 
be  hailed  with  welcoming  words  at  the  moment  of  his  arrival, 
before  he  has  even  presented  his  credentials,  before  tie  has 
given  any  token  either  of  his  personality  or  of  his  diplomatic 
policy,  this  is  an  experience  which,  alone  among  the  diplo- 
mats of  the  world,  is  enjoyed  by  the  American  Ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James.  It  is  intended,  I  need  hardly  say, 
to  be  precisely  what  it  is — a  unique  compliment,  a  distinguish- 
ing recognition  on  our  part  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  stand  to  one  another  in  a  special  relationship  such  as 
unites  no  other  nations  on  this  earth,  and  that  between  them 
some  departure  from  the  merely  official  attitude  is  of  all  things 
the  most  natural. 

Mr.  Brooks  is  certain  that  the  result  of  this  appre- 
ciation is  a  burden  of  hospitality,  but  he  is  not  as 
positive  in  placing  the  responsibility: 

Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  in  a  deathless  adjective  once  dubbed  and 
damned  American  hospitality  as  "inexorable."  I  am  not  sure 
that  there  is  not  something  little  short  of  inexorable  in  our 
treatment  of  American  ambassadors,  and  that  we  are  not  at 
times  positively  brutal  in  our  kindness.  We  do  not,  of  course, 
mean  to  be,  but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  we  are. 
Indeed,  it  rather  aggravates  it.  Our  inhumanity  is  all  the  more 
pitiless  for  being  unconscious,  and  the  chances  of  reformation 
all  the  more  remote  because  we  are  blandly  unaware  that 
reformation  is  needed.  If  we  could  conceive  The  Hague 
tribunal  adjudicating  so  nice  a  point  of  international  man- 
ners, I  am  afraid  the  decision  would  be  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  American  ambassador,  we  commit  the  worst  crime 
against  hospitality  by  being  too  hospitable,  that  we  ask  too 
much  of  our  guest,  and  drive  him  too  hard,  and  that  there  is 
something  perilously  adamantine  in  the  attentions  we  shower 
upon  him.  We  never  really  give  the  poor  man  a  moment  s 
rest.  Throughout  his  stay  among  us  we  presume  inordinately 
on  his  acquaintance  with  English.  There  must,  indeed,  be 
times  when  we  force  him  to  wish  he  spoke  Basque  and  Basque 
only,  and  did  not  the  faith  and  morals  hold  that  Milton  held. 
So  might  he  live  among  us  and  possess  his  soul  in  quietude— 
a  diplomatist  and  not  a  public  institution.  But  as  it  is,  no 
sooner  has  he  reached  London  than  the  bombardment  begins. 
I  must  admit  at  once  that  it  is.  most  vigorously  replied  to. 
England  and  the  American  ambassador  set  to  forthwith  to  see 
whfch  can  entertain  the  other  the  best.  Mr.  Lowell  used  to 
complain  that  England  spoiled  the  American  ambassador.  I 
rather  think  that  the  American  ambassador  is  more  apt  to 
spoil  us. 

Perhaps  this  praise  is  extravagant,  but  the  record  of 
the  years  seems  to  justify  it: 

It  is  partly,  as  I  have  hinted,  America's  own  fault.  She 
should  not  send  us  such  charming,  cultivated,  good-natured 
men  every  one  of  them  triply  armed  with  the  capacity  to 
discharge  our  exactions  in  full.  Adams,  Phelps,  Lowell, 
Bayardf  Hay,  Choate,  and  Whitelaw  Reid — what  other 
embassy  in  the  world  can  show  so  brilliant  a  line  of  occu- 
pants? Every  one  of  them  was '  distinguished  as  a  lawyer, 
citizen,  or  litterateur  before  he  became  eminent  as  a  diploma- 
tist. Every  one  of  them  had  interests  and  affiliations  that 
stretched  far  beyond  the  humdrum  official  routine.  Every 
one  of  them  warmed  both  hands  at  the  cheerful  fire  of  Eng- 
lish existence  with  a  palpable  relish.  Every  one  of  them  was 
a  great  social  success,  and  a  success  not  less  pronounced  in 
his  purely  business  and  bargaining  hours.  Every  one  of  them 
touched  life  at  a  hundred  more  points  than  the  average  pro- 
fessional diplomatist. 

Coming  down  from  generalities  to  particulars,  Mr. 
Brooks  finds  some  details  to  criticize: 

The  United  States  possesses  some  offices  in  Victoria  Street 
that  call  themselves  an  embassy,  but  it  has  no  ambassador's 
residence.  It  acts  with  republican  severity  on  the  theory  that 
all  work  and  no  sleep,  let  alone  play,  makes  a  good  ambassa- 
dor. It  provides  him  accordingly  with  a  desk-chair,  pens  and 
paper,  and  the  paraphernalia  of  his  official  business,  but  takes 
no  account  of  his  human  longing  for  a  bed,  or  a  roof  over 
his  head,  or  anything  that  might  serve  him  as  a  temporary 
home.  These  are  luxuries  he  is  expected  to  furnish  out  of  his 
salary  and  the  fixed  and  inclusive  salary  of  all  American 
ambassadors  is  £3500  a  year.  Out  of  this  they  have  to 
pay  their  own  house  rent  as  well  as  all  private  living  expenses. 
This  was  never  a  very  satisfactory  arrangement,  even  in  the 
days  of  the  modest  scholar-diplomat,  of  men  like  Bancroft, 
Lowell,  Motley,  and  Washington  Irving,  men,  that  is  to  say, 
of  comparatively  moderate  means,  who  were  appointed  and 
welcomed  on  the  strength  of  their  literary  laurels,  and  from 
whom  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  grand  establishment  was  ex- 
pected. But  standards  have  altered  considerably  of  late  years 
— partly  because  all  the  American  legations  in  the  chief  capi- 
tals have  themselves  been  promoted  to  embassies ;  and  the 
consequence  is  that  only  very  wealthy  men,  who  are  prepared 
to  pay  from  £10,000  to  £30,000  a  year  out  of  their  private 
purse,  can  afford  to  accept  a  first-class  embassy,  and  to  keep 
up  the  state  that  the  diplomacy  of  today  insists  upon. 

The  difficulty  now  facing  President  Taft  in  this 
appointment  is  recognized  by  Mr.  Brooks: 

There  are  plenty  of  men  in  America  who  are  millionaires, 
but  who  have  not  the  social,  literary,  and  intellectual  quali- 
fications that  we  have  come  to  expect  as  a  matter  of  course 


from  the  American  ambassador;  and  there  are  plenty  of 
men  who  are  amply  endowed  with  these  latter  qualifications 
but  who  are  vexed  by  the  external  want  of  pence.  To  hit 
upon  the  individual  who  combines  both  sets  of  requisites  is  no 
easy  matter.  That  Mr.  Taft,  however,  will  succeed  in  dis- 
covering him  I  make  no  doubt. 

There  is  much  of  personal  description  and  anecdote 
in  the  paper,  and  particularly  pleasing  reference  to 
Ambassador  Bryce  in  its  closing  pages. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 

The  Garland  and  the  Girdle. 
What  joy  hath  yon  glad  wreath  of  flowers  that  is 
Around  her  golden   hair  so   deftly  twined. 
Each   blossom  pressing   forward  from  behind, 
As  though  to  be  the  first  her  brows  to  kiss  ! 
The  livelong  day  her  dress  hath  perfect  bliss, 
That  now  reveals  her  breast,  now  seems  to  bind  ; 
And  that  fair  woven  net  of  gold  refined 
Rests  on  her  cheek  and  throat  in  happiness. 
Yet  still  more  blissful  seems  to  me  the  band 
Gilt  at  the  tips,  so  sweetly  doth  it  ring 
And  clasp  the  bosom  that  it  serves  to  lace; 
Yes  !  and  the  belt  to  such  as  understand, 
Bound  round  her  waist,  saith — "Here  I'd  ever  cling  !" 
'What  would  my  arm  do  in  that  girdle's  place? 

— Michael  Angelo,  translation  of  J.  A.  Symonds. 


old 


The  Transfiguration  of  Beauty. 
A    DIALOGUE     WITH     LOVE. 

Nay  !   prithee  tell  me,   Love !   when  I  behold 

My  Lady,  do  mine  eyes  her  beauty  see 

In   truth,   or  dwells  that  loveliness   in  me 

Which   multiplies   her   grace   a   thousandfold? 

Thou  needs  must  know, — for  thou  with  her  of 

Comest  to  stir  my  soul's  tranquillity  ; 

Yet  would  I  not  seek  one  sigh  less,  or  be 

By  loss  of  that  loved  flame  more  simply  cold. 

"The  beauty  thou  discernest  is  all  hers  ; 

But  grows  in  radiance  as  it  soars  on  high 

Through  mortal  eyes  unto  the  soul  above: 

'T  is  there  transfigured, — for  the  soul  confers, 

On  what  she  holds,  her  own  divinity : 

And  this  transfigured  beauty   wins  thy   love." 

— Michael  Angelo,  translation  of  J,  A.  Symonds. 


Sonnets  to  Vittoria. 
Now  on  the  one  foot,  on  the  other  now, 
'Twixt  vice  and  virtue  balancing  below, 
Wearied  and  anxious  in  my  troubled  mind. 
Seeking  where'er  I   may  salvation  find. 
Like  one  to  whom  the  stars  by  clouds  are  crossed  ; 
Who,  turn  which  way  he  will,  errs,  and  is  lost. 
Therefore  take  thou  my  heart's  unwritten  page, 
And  write  thou  on  it  what  is  wanted  there  ; 
And  hold  before  it,  in  life's  daily  stage, 
The  line  of  action  which  it  craves  in  prayer. 
So  that,  amid  the  errors  of  my  youth, 
My  own  shortcomings  may  not  hide  the  truth  : 
If  humble  sinners  lower  in  heaven  stood, 
Than  the  proud  doers  of  superfluous  good. 

Not  all  unworthy  of  the  boundless  grace 
Which   thou,   most  noble  lady,  hast  bestowed, 
I  fain  at  first  would  pay  the  debt  I  owed, 
And  some  small  gift  for  thy  acceptance  place. 
But  soon  I  felt,  't  is  not  alone  desire 
That  opes  the  way  to  reach  an  aim  so  high  ; 
My  rash  pretensions  their  success  deny, 
And  I  grow  wise  while  failing  to  aspire. 
And  well  I  see  how  false  it  were  to  think 
That  any  work,  faded  and  frail,  of  mine, 
Could   emulate   the  perfect  grace   of  thine. 
Genius  and  art  and  daring  backward  shrink  ; 
A  thousand  works  from  mortals  like  to  me 
Can  ne'er  repay   what   Heaven   has  given   thee  ! 

When    godlike   art   has,    with    superior    thought, 

The  limbs  and  motions  in  idea  conceived, 

A   simple   form,   in   humble   clay  achieved, 

Is  the  first  offering  into  being  brought: 

Then  stroke  on  stroke  from  out  the  living  rock, 

Its  promised  work  the  practiced  chisel  brings, 

And  into  life  a  form  so  graceful  springs. 

That  none  can  fear  for  it  time's  rudest  shock. 

Such  was  my  birth :   in  humble  mould  I   lay 

At  first;  to  be  by  thee,  oh,  lady  high! 

Renewed,   and  to   a  work  more  perfect   brought ; 

Thou  giv'st  what  lacking  is,  and  filest  away 

All  roughness:  yet  what  tortures  lie, 

Ere  my  wild  heart  can  be  restrained  and  taught! 

— Michael  Angelo,  translation  of  J.  A.  Symonds. 


Sonnet  on  the  Death  of  Vittoria. 
When  she,  the  aim  of  every  hope  and  prayer. 
Was  called  by  death  to  yon  celestial  spheres, 
Nature,  who  ne'er  had  fashioned  aught  so  fair, 
Stood  there  ashamed,  and  all  who  saw  shed  tears. 
O  cruel  fate,  quenching  the  dreams  of  love  ! 
O  empty  hopes!     O  spirit  rare  and  blest! 
Where  art  thou  now?     On  earth  thy  fair  limbs  rest: 
Thy  holy  thoughts  have  found  their  home  above. 
Yet  let  us  think  not  cruel  death  could  e'er 
Have  stilled  the  sound  of  all  thy  virtuous  ways : 
Lethe's  oblivion  could  extinguish  nought; 
For,  robbed  of  thee,  a  thousand  records  fair 
Speak  of  thee  yet ;  and  death  from  heaven  conveys 
Thy  powers  divine,  and  thy  immortal   thought. 

— Michael  Angelo,  translation  of  J.  A.  Symonds. 


MAUDE  ADAMS  IN   "JOAN  OF  ARC." 

— * — 

Miss  Jeannette  Gilder  Hopes  That  the  Pageant  in  the  Har- 
vard Stadium  Will  be  Repeated  at  Berkeley. 


In  primitive  times,  the  only  places  in  London  where 
the  public  could  be  entertained  with  food  had  been  the 
cooks'  shops.  The  famous  East  Cheap  was  a  great 
thoroughfare,  down  which  the  stalls  of  the  butchers 
alternated  with  those  of  the  cooks.  You  chose  a  joint 
at  the  flesh-market,  and  you  carried  it  next  door  to 
be  cooked  for  you  by  a  certain  hour.  If  you  wished  for 
wine,  you  must  bring  that  with  you,  for  the  cooks  sold 
no  liquor,  although  they  seem  to  have  provided,  as  time 
went  on,  more  and  more  of  the  natural  accompaniments 
of  meat,  such  as  bread,  vegetables,  and  pastry.  This 
habit  continued  until  well  into  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

The  little  town  of  Faenza,  in  the  north  of  Italy — 
whence  comes  that  delicate  pottery  known  as  "faience" 
— was  the  birthplace  of  Torricelli,  the  inventor  of  the 
barometer,  and  its  citizens  recently  celebrated  the  ter- 
centenary of  that  famous  mathematician's  birth.  Torri- 
celli was  a  pupil  of  Galileo. 


Although  it  is  a  long  jump  from  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusets,  to  Berkeley,  California,  I  hope  Miss  Maude 
Adams  will  make  it  with  Schiller's  "Joan  of  Arc."  It 
seems  a  pity  that  only  15,000  people  out  of  80,000,000 
saw  the  magnificent  spectacle  given  by  Miss  Adams  in 
the  Harvard  stadium  on  June  22,  with  the  help  of  a  first- 
class  Frohman  company,  some  2000  undergraduate 
"supers"  and  seventy-five  horsemen  belonging  to  the 
State  militia.  The  actress  should  certainly  be  urged  to 
take  her  company,  if  not  her  Massachusetts  "supers,"  to 
the  University  of  California,  and  there  reproduce  the 
play  in  the  stadium  that  was  built  before  Professor 
Hollis  of  Harvard  ever  thought  of  the  great  pile  of 
cement  and  steel  locally  known  as  the  Holliseum. 

For  the  elaborate  production  was  as  fine  as  it  could 
be,  and  a  credit  to  every  one  concerned.  I  mean  "as 
fine  as  it  could  be"  with  the  reservation  that  is  implied 
in  the  phrase.  The  performance  was  handicapped 
unavoidably  in  several  ways.  In  the  first  place  Schiller 
takes  liberties  with  the  historical  facts  of  Joan's  amaz- 
ing career — liberties  that  must  be  resented  by  a  public 
that  has  so  recently  seen  a  closely  accurate  representa- 
tion of  her  life  and  death  in  Percy  Mackaye's  play 
given  by  Miss  Marlowe  and  Mr.  Sothern.  Schiller 
makes  the  single-minded  maid  fall  in  love  with  one  of 
the  English  generals.  To  be  sure,  this  is  not  so  bad 
as  what  Shakespeare  did  to  the  memory  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  but  it  is  bad  enough,  and  the  German  poet  shows 
us  Joan  stricken  to  death  on  the  field  of  battle,  when 
her  burning  at  the  stake  is  as  familiar  as  the  fact  that 
Charles  I  of  England  was  beheaded. 

In  the  pastoral  opening  scene  where  Joan  communes 
with  the  spirits,  a  small  flock  of  sheep — with  little 
experience  as  "supers"  and  no  respect  for  the  star — 
distracted  the  attention  of  the  audience  from  the  serious 
matter  in  hand.  It  is  a  mistake  to  introduce  untrained 
animals  on  the  stage.  They  are  too  natural  to  be 
actors.  The  only  other  mischance  occurred  when  a 
ounted  soldier,  whose  horse  was  cutting  up  badly, 
had  to  speak  the  unwittingly  comic  line,  "It  is  time  to 
halt!"  and  dismounted  promptly. 

In  the  big  stage  of  the  New  York  Hippodrome  we 
see  players  enter  and  exit  on  the  run  and  deliver  their 
lines  as  if  they  were  standing  under  a  passing  elevated 
train.  This  will  go  in  comedy,  but  an  entrance  involv- 
ing a  fifty-yard  walk  is  very  trying  for  a  tragic  char- 
acter. Getting  about  an  enormous  stage  proved  to  be 
very  disconcerting.  In  the  matter  of  acoustics,  how- 
ever, nothing  could  have  been  desired. 

The  best  of  the  performance  was,  of  course,  the  spec- 
tacular effects,  and  yet  every  word  of  every  actor  was 
heard  through  the  great  amphitheatre.  Especially 
effective  was  the  glorious  rally  of  all  the  French  forces 
around  the  little  silver-clad  soldier  girl  mounted  on  a 
white  horse.  All  the  work  of  the  crowds  and  soldiery 
was  done  with  wonderful  precision  and  effect,  and 
recalled  Imre  Kiralfy  at  his  best.  No  lighting  device 
was  neglected,  and  the  use  made  of  electricity  and 
calcium  in  this  open-air  auditorium  was  skillful  as  in 
the  most  modern  theatre. 

Much  of  the  artistic  success  was  due  to  Mr.  John  W. 
Alexander,  whose  masterly  work  as  a  mural  painter  and 
portraitist  has  not  prevented  his  making  a  special  study 
of  pageants  and  tableaux.  He  followed  closely  the 
costume  designs  of  M.  Boutet  de  Monvel,  whose  col- 
ored pictorial  history  of  Joan  of  Arc  was  published  in 
Paris  and  New  York  about  ten  years  ago,  and  is  a 
classic  of  illustration  and  of  costume  archaeology.  In 
many  instances  the  effects  produced  in  the  stadium 
were  reminiscent  of  Mr.  de  Monvel's  gorgeous  paint- 
ings. 

The  rage  for  pageants  and  out-of-door  performances 
may  come  and  go  (though  the  celebrated  woodland 
plays  of  the  Bohemian  Club  go  on  forever).  But  we 
may  wait  for  a  generation  for  anything  as  completely 
splendid  as  this  spectacle. 

As  for  Miss  Adams  herself,  she  was  a  charming  and 
pathetic  figure.  She  was  not  a  dominating  Joan,  she 
did  not  have  the  inspired  vitality  of  Miss  Marlowe's 
maid,  but  she  was  effective  in  other  ways,  and  for  her 
voice,  which  it  was  feared  might  not  be  far-reaching, 
it  penetrated  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  stadium. 

If  President  Wheeler  will  take  a  hint  from  me,  he 
will  make  a  strong  appeal  to  Miss  Adams  to  give  her 
pageant  at  the  Berkeley  Greek  Theatre. 

New  York  would  like  to  see  Miss  Adams's  pageant, 
too,  and  while  we  have  no  stadium  nor  Greek  Theatre, 
have   plenty  of  out-of-doors   that   would  be   avail- 


able. 
New  York,  July  2,  1909. 


Jeannette  L.  Gilder. 


The  Monte  de  Piedad  of  Mexico  City  is  an  old  and 
peculiar  institution.  Being  a  government  establishment 
it  corresponds  in  scope  and  object  to  similar  national 
pawn  shops,  such  as  the  Mont  de  Piete  in  Paris  or 
the  K.  K.  Versatzamt  in  Vienna,  but  it  is  conducted 
on  different  business  principles  than  those  of  the  Euro- 
pean institutions.  Monte  de  Piedad  was  established  in 
1776  by  Don  Pedro  Romero  de  Tiereros,  Count  of 
Regia,  a  wealthy  mine-owner,  with  the  approval  of  the 
government,  which  at  a  later  period  took  the  business 

over  itself. 

■■»  

The  German  cavalry  has  been  equipoed  power- 

ful carbine,  fitted  with  a  sabre  bayom'  e  the 

sabre. 
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WEIGHED  IN  THE  BALANCE. 
By  Edith  Hecht. 


"Well,"  thought  Hans  von  Goeplich  to  himself,  in 
equivalent  German,  as  he  handed  the  stolen  letter  of 
introduction  to  Herr  Doktor  Lanzing,  "well,  this  time 
I  am  up  against  it,  and  no  mistake." 

Of  all  his  madcap  student  pranks,  this  was  the  worst. 
While  Paterfamilias  thought  him  studiously  com- 
pleting his  semester  at  the  university,  here  he  was, 
palming  himself  off  as  cure  doctor's  assistant  in  this 
hot,  stuffy  Carlsbad.  It  was  all  for  the  sake  of  Lud- 
milla  von  Alterbriicken  and  her  long-lashed  blue  eyes. 
When  he  had  heard  that  Ludmilla  and  her  mother  were 
coming  to  Carlsbad,  that  settled  it— he  must  go  there 
too  at  all  hazards.  Furthermore,  those  two  elderly  fos- 
sils who  had  the  nerve  and,  alas,  the  eligibility  to  aspire 
to  Ludmilla  were  there  also,  and  were  both  consulting 
Dr.  Lanzing.  That  definitely  decided  Hans  on  his  plan. 
Fate  had  played  into  his  hands  with  a  vengeance, 
when  she  had  left  that  letter  of  introduction  for  "Herr 
Assistent  Schmitt"  right  under  his  nose.  It  was  like 
taking  candy  from  a  baby  to  steal  Schmitt's  mail— that 
dull,  old  dig  Schmitt,  who  didn't  know  he  was  alive 
anyway. 

The  sleepy  doctor  looked  up  over  his  glasses.  He 
was  not  a  keen  one,  and  Hans  no  longer  trembled  for 
his  incognito.  "Very  well,  Herr  Schmitt,"  the  old 
medico  drawled,  "over  there  are  the  records,  you  can 
start  immediately  to  work." 

Hans  gave  a  start.  He  was  not  yet  accustomed  to 
his  alias.  Promptly,  however,  he  walked  over  to  the 
records.  Yes,  there  they  were,  those  very  papers  for 
which  he  had  planned  his  coup  d'etat. 

How  was  he,  Hans  v.  Goeplich,  in  any  way  respon- 
sible if  General  Baron  von  Elstein,  elderly  suitor  num- 
ber one.  was  a  skinny  old  dyspeptic ;  or  if  Herr  Doppig, 
the  millionaire  tov  manufacturer,  was  about  fifty  pounds 
too  fat  for  a  w:ell-conditioned  pig?  If  he,  Hans  v. 
Goeplich,  had  sense  enough  to  mix  their  diet  lists  and 
spoil  their  beauty  a  little  bit  more,  that  was  their  loss 
and  his  gain ;  they  should  look  out  for  themselves,  that 
was  all. 

There  they  were,  those  two  precious  diet,  lists.  He 
looked  them'  through— potatoes,  cakes,  and  everything 
the  old  soldier  hated  for  the  cadaverous  general ;  while 
the  puffy  old  burgher  was  to  follow  the  regulation 
regime  for  the  fat  man.  It  was  just  a  question  of  the 
wrong  envelopes,  and  managed  with  eighty  horse-power 
celerity. 

Hans  pulled  out  a  cigarette  to  congratulate  himself 
and  then  remembered  that  all  the  other  records  must  be 
well  kept,  if  he  wished  to  hold  his  job.  The  afternoon 
passed  in  the  hardest  day's  work  of  his  life,  and  with  it 
all  chance  of  meeting  Ludmilla  until  evening. 

After  supper  he  sauntered  over  to  her  hotel  and  called 
on  his  divinity.  The  Frau  Grafin,  always  the  friend 
of  the  likable  young  daredevil,  received  him  kindly,  but 
Ludmilla  was  inclined  to  pout.  "Why  hadn't  he  been 
there  that  afternoon?  Herr  Doppig  had  taken  her  out 
with  mamma  in  his  auto,  and  Baron  v.  Elstein  had  sent 
her  those  gorgeous  roses."  Hans  straightway  deter- 
mined that  automobiles  were  fatal  to  fleshy  toy  manu- 
facturers, and  that  the  mere  thought  of  flowers  would 
vitiate  the  general's  cure. 

Ludmilla  looked  at  Hans  from  under  her  long  lashes 
to  weigh  the  effect  of  her  words — her  wont  after  every 
svllable  she  uttered.  Then  her  eyes  dropped  to  her 
needle  work  again.  Ludmilla  was  studiously  German. 
Contrast  to,  and  not  emulation  of,  the  American  girl 
was  her  little  game.  The  "sewing,"  however,  appeared 
only  in  the  presence  of  the  matrons  or  the  impression- 
able men;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  "the  poor"  ever  ulti- 
mately benefited  by  the  hand-embroidered  collar  that 
was  never  completed. 

One  week  later,  an  apoplectic,  red-faced,  choleric 
vision  presented  itself  at  Herr  Doktor  Lanzing's  office. 
For  one  cruel,  never-to-be-forgotten  week,  Herr  Doppig 
had  climbed  hills,  had  worked  and  puffed  and  wheezed 
like  an  asthmatic  horse;  had  given  up  his  beloved  auto- 
mobile as  directed — of  this  prohibition  the  doctor  had 
no  recollection,. however  vague — though  he  had  satisfied 
his  capacious  appetite  freely,  it  was  only  as  permitted 
"on  articles  not  forbidden  on  the  diet  list" ;  and  here  he 
was,  ten  pounds  fatter  instead  of  twelve  pounds  thinner. 
He  would  have  satisfaction,  he  would  go  to  law,  he 

would 

The  old  doctor  rang  his  bell.  "Herr  Schmitt,  the 
record  book."  There  was  something  hauntingly 
familiar  to  Herr  Doppig  about  Herr  Schmitt's  face, 
and  for  a  moment  Hans  feared  the  false  whiskers  would 
fail  in  their  duty.     But  the  crisis  passed. 

The  doctor's  book,  of  course,  was  correct.  How  was 
Herr  Doppig  to  know  he  had  skinny  v.  Elstein's  diet 
list  in  his  pocket?  The  doctor  meditated  a  moment, 
puzzled  but  bluffing.  "Hm — yes — diet  as  before.  Con- 
tinue as  before — only  add  gymnasium  to  the  massage 
— and  walk  an  hour  longer  in  the  hottest  sun — it  is 
not  unusual  for  patients  to  gain  the  first  week — the 
increment  of  the  winter's  indiscretions." 

As  Herr  Doppig  turned  to  go,  this  "weighty  subject" 
came   down    full    force    on    the    entering   baron's    toe. 
This  wa    adding  insult  to  injury',  to  deposit  that  low- 
born,    middle-class,     envied    adipose    on     General    v. 
Elstein'     too   steadily   narrowing  foot.     Here   he,   the 
■:-     oldier,  had  lain  around  and  dawdled,  had  fol- 
s  diet  conscientiously — and  three  pounds  lost! 
the  doctor  mean,  anyhow? 
on  produced  his  diet  list.     "Does  that  agree 
book?"  he  shouted.     "Meat  only  once  a  day, 


no  potatoes,  no  pudding,  no  butter — I  thought  it  too 
good  to  be  true  when  you  cut  out  those  slops.  How 
can  I  put  on  flesh  with  a  trainer's  diet?  Send  this  to 
that  pig  of  a  Doppig,  it  will  do  him  good !"  The  baron 
stormed  till  further  orders. 

The  doctor  compared  the  diet  list  with  the  record 
book,  and  an  excited  young  assistant  in  the  next  room, 
realizing  that  the  jig  was  up,  stayed  not  on  the  order 
of  his  going.  Just  as  Hans  reached  the  doorway,  how- 
ever, a  heavy  hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder. 

"Are  you  Johann  Schmit?"  a  policeman  asked  him. 

"Yes — no."  answered  our  fleeing  hero. 

"Oh !  come  now,  no  funny  business.  You're  wanted 
for  that  little  forgery  affair,  you  know,  Johann 
Schmitt.  Clever  scheme,  yours,  to  hide  yourself  in  that 
German  university  as  a  student  and  then  come  here  as 
doctor's  assistant.  But  the  song  is  over,  my  pretty 
bird :  you're  up  against  it." 

So  that  harmless  looking  dig  of  a  Schmitt  was  a 
forger!  Hans  was  extremely  angry.  What  right  had 
a  dig  to  be  a  forger  anyway? 

By  this  time  the  policeman  had  reached  the  doctor's 
consultation  room. 

"Herr  Doktor,  I  want  this  assistant  of  yours." 

"You  can  have  him,"  the  doctor  answered.  "If  all 
the  rascally  scoundrels " 

"That's  just  it,  Herr  Doktor,  a  rascally  scoundrel. 
Two  hundred  thousand  gulden  has  he  embezzled.  Off 
with  that  false  whisker,  you."  And  before  Hans  could 
protest,  the  policeman  had  bared  the  undisguised  coun- 
tenance of  Von  Goeplich  to  the  cruel  gaze  of  Baron 
v.  Elstein. 

The  baron  rose  to  the  occasion,  like  the  blue  blood 
that  he  was,  and  showed  himself  a  gentleman  under 
trying  circumstances.  "I  think  you  have  made  a  mis- 
take, officer.  This  is  no  forger,  but  a  gentleman  from 
my  own  town,  whom  I  can  identify  fully,  the  son  of 
an  old  friend  of  mine.  However,  I  have  a  score  to 
settle  with  him  myself  before  he  leaves  the  hands  of 
the  law.     Kindly  wait,  officer." 

The  general  paid  his  hundred  gulden  fine  for  assault- 
ing a  prisoner  of  the  empire,  like  the  aristocrat  that  he 
was.  It  was  the  soundest  trouncing  he  had  ever 
administered.  Hans  claimed  it  was  so,  because  he 
could  not  a  strike  a  gray-haired  man.  But  the  old 
general  had  never  really  permitted  himself  to  get  out 
of  condition,  and  he  knew  a  trick  or  two  worth  remem- 
bering. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Six  weeks  later  Ludmilla  von  Alterbracken  an- 
nounced her  engagement  to  Herr  Doppig.  He  never 
lost  the  flesh  he  had  gained,  and  was  in  chronic  danger 
of  apoplexy,  which  only  increased  his  eligibility. 
"Middle-class  position  for  a  short  while  doesn't  mat- 
ter," reasoned  Ludmilla,  "provided  your  incumbrance 
of  a  husband  has  chunks  of  money  and  will  leave  you 
such  a  young  widow." 

Sax  Francisco,  July,  1909. 


In  the  island  of  Savaii.  in  the  Samoan  group,  during 
an  August  night  in  the  year  1905  there  arose  from  the 
midst  of  a  peaceful  cocoa  plantation  a  volcano  that  in 
the  four  years  of  its  still  ceaseless  activity  has  sent 
forth  more  molten  lava  than  has  any  volcano  of  which 
there  is  human  record.  (A.  H.  Ford  describes  the 
scene  fully  in  the  current  Harper's  Weekly.)  Today 
this  flow  of  lava,  in  some  places  seven  hundred  feet  in 
depth,  is  filling  up  the  sea  along  a  frontage  of  more 
than  seven  miles,  has  destroyed  about  fifty  villages  and 
as  many  square  miles  of  what  was  once  the  most  pro- 
ductive area  in  all  Samoa.  From  Apia,  about  fifty 
miles  away  on  the  island  of  Upolo,  it  is  sometimes  pos- 
sible to  read  at  night  by  the  glare  of  the  Savaiian 
volcano,  whose  twin  pillars  of  vapor  by  day  become 
transformed  then  into  columns  of  red. 


Governor  Hoke  Smith  of  Georgia  will  resume  the 
practice  of  law  when  he  retires  from  office  as  chief 
executive  of  the  State  this  month. 

The  Grand  Duchess  Maria  Pavlovna  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  Academy  of  Art  in  St.  Peters- 
burg to  succeed  her  husband,  the  late  Grand  Duke 
Vladimir  Alexandrovitch. 

President  Taft  will  meet  President  Diaz  of  Mexico 
next  fall.  When  President  Taft  visits  Texas,  Presi- 
dent Diaz  will  make  the  journey  from  Mexico  City 
and  meet  him  at  the  international  border  line. 

Colonel  Andrew  Haggard,  brother  of  the  famous 
writer  of  novels  of  adventure,  is  a  noted  explorer  and 
traveler.  He  is  also  becoming  a  prolific  author,  writing 
scientific  yet  popular  accounts  of  his  expeditions. 

Mrs.  Cecil  Edwardes,  whose  appearances  in  grand 
opera  at  Covent  Garden  this  season  have  brought  her 
much  praise,  is  sister-in-law  to  Lord  Kensington.  She 
is  a  British  Columbian ;  studied  under  Jean  de  Reszke ; 
and  made  her  first  public  appearance  as  a  singer  in 
oratorio. 

The  wife  of  Senator  Beveridge,  when  she  was  Miss 
Catherine  Eddy  of  Chicago,  and  while  on  a  visit  to  her 
brother,  Spencer  Eddy,  in  Europe,  where  he  was  a 
member  of  more  than  one  diplomatic  corps,  suddenly 
resolved  to  study  law,  and  went  to  Germany  and  began 
with  serious  purpose.  Her  marriage  has  not  dulled 
her  interest  in  national  affairs. 

One  of  the  greatest  works  performed  by  Americans 
in  Korea  was  the  making  of  the  Korean-English  dic- 
tionary. This  was  done  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Gale,  a  Presby- 
terian missionary.  He  began  it  in  1892,  after  a  four 
years'  residence  in  the  country,  and  completed  it  within 
five  years.  Prior  to  that  there  was  no  means  of  inter- 
communication between  the  foreigners  and  the  natives 
except  through  the  Chinese  language. 

Gustave  Henry  Schwab  is  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  nineteen,  who  selected  and  approved  the  names  of 
the  members  of  the  hundred  committee,  to  which  is 
intrusted  the  task  of  nominating  a  city  ticket  for  the 
next  election  in  Xew  York.  About  300  persons 
attended  the  meeting  to  approve  of  the  one  hundred 
members,  and  it  was  resolved  to  vote  for  whoever  the 
one  hundred  nominated.  Mr.  Schwab  is  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Oelrichs  &  Co.  He  was  born  in  Xew  York 
in  1851. 

General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  has  been  appointed  adju- 
tant-general of  the  British  army  and  second  military 
member  of  the  army  council.  Sir  Ian  joined  the  army 
in  1873  and  most  of  his  service  was  with  the  Gordon 
Highlanders.  About  seventeen  years  ago  he  created 
a  sensation  by  declaring  publicly  that  not  one  British 
soldier  in  a  hundred  knew  how  to  shoot,  but  since 
then  the  war  office  has  come  round  to  his  way  of 
thinking,  and  the  present  musketry  training  is  based  on 
his  suggestions. 

Mrs.  Harriet  King  owns  and  directs  the  activities 
of  one  of  the  largest  ranches  in  Texas.  It  is  called  the 
Santa  Gertrudis,  and  has  its  headquarters  near  Corpus 
Christi.  It  is  as  large  as  the  State  of  Delaware,  and 
nearly  twice  as  large  as  Rhode  Island.  One  may  ride 
ninety  miles  in  a  straight  line  and  yet  remain  within 
the  barbed-wire  fence  which  incloses  every  acre  of 
Mrs.  King's  domain.  Santa  Gertrudis  is  divided  into 
twelve  districts,  each  presided  over  by  a  foreman,  and 
he  is  held  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  business 
of  the  territory  under  his  jurisdiction.  Stock-raising 
is.  of  course,  the  great  resource  of  this  domain. 


The  seaport  town  of  Great  Yarmouth,  in  England, 
contains  what  is  said  to  be  the  narrowest  street  in  the 
world.  It  is  known  as  Kitty  Witches  Row,  and  its 
greatest  width  is  fifty-six  inches.  Its  entrance  would 
seriously  inconvenience  a  stout  person  trying  to  pass 
through  it.  Twenty-nine  inches  from  wall  to  wall  is 
all  the  room  that  can  be  spared  in  this  part.  Yar- 
mouth is  a  quaint  old  town,  containing  many  streets 
like  Kitty  Witches  Row.  They  are  all  called  "rows, 
and  are  more  picturesque  than  convenient.  A  hundred 
and  forty-seven  of  these  narrow  streets,  of  a  length  of 
over  seven  miles  in  all,  are  to  be  found  in  the  town. 


At  Helmingham  Hall  in  Suffolk  County,  in  England, 
the  drawbridge  is  always  raised  every  night  over  the 
historic  moat,  which  is  more  than  seven  hundred  years 
old.  The  moat  is  not  dry  like  so  many  of  ancient  date, 
but  is  filled  to  the  brim.  This  is  the  only  English  castle 
where  the  historic  right  of  raising  the  drawbridge  has 
come  down  from  the  days  of  chivalry. 


Bees  were  unknown  to  the  Indians,  but  they  were 
brought  over  from  England  only  a  few  years  after  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  It  was  more  than 
two  centuries  after  the  first  white  invasion  of  Xew 
England,  however,  before  modern  beekeeping  began. 
The  industry  of  the  present  day  dates  from  the  inven- 
tion of  the  movable-frame  hive  by  Langstreth  in  1852. 


The  two  battleships  authorized  by  the  last  Congress, 
which  will  be  laid  down  next  fall,  will  carry  heavier 
batteries  than  any  other  warships  afloat  or  ordered  by 
any  nation. 


In  twenty  years  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  has  accom- 
plished a  great  work  in  reviving  and  stimulating  the 
agriculture  of  Ireland.  He  launched  a  cooperative 
movement  in  1889  that  has  built  up  and  now  embraces 
almost  a  thousand  societies  all  over  the  Emerald  Isle, 
and  doing  a  business  of  twelve  million  dollars  a  year. 
In  1899  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  was  created  by  the  British  Government  and 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett  was  put  at  its  head.  He  opposes 
doles  and  subsidies  and  insists  on  instruction  that  shall 
enable  the  people  to  help  themselves.  Sir  Horace  is 
the  younger  son  of  Lord  Dunsany,  with  an  ancestry  that 
stretches  back  in  an  unbroken  line  for  seven  centuries 
to  the  earliest  days  of  Anglo-Irish  relations.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  is  a  Protestant  and  a 
L'nionist.  He  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  first  of  living 
Irishmen. 

Prince  von  Buelow  has  announced  that  he  intends 
to  retire  from  the  chancellorship  of  the  German  empire 
in  any  event  as  soon  as  the  pending  finance  reform 
measure  is  disposed  of  in  one  way  or  another.  The 
prince  remains  in  office  only  temporarily,  in  an  endeavor 
to  pass  the  bill.  Prince  von  Buelow.  who  came  from 
the  German  embassy  at  Rome  twelve  years  ago  with- 
out title  to  be  Foreign  Secretary,  will  go  back  to  Rome 
and  live  in  the  villa  recently  purchased  by  him  there 
at  a  cost  of  $500,000.  Twelve  years  ago  he  was  a 
poor  man.  He  retires  with  a  large  private  fortune  and 
the  rank  of  count  and  prince.  On  the  day  the  Kaiser 
gave  him  the  latter  title  Von  Buelow  was  notified  that 
his  share  of  the  estate  of  Herr  Godfrey,  the  wealthy 
sugar  merchant  of  Hamburg,  amounted  to  $1,375,000. 
Herr  Godfrey  had  never  met  Prince  von  Buelow,  but 
had  become  interested  in  his  public  career  and  left  him 
this  fortune. 


July  10,  1909. 
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WILLIAM  WINTER'S  RECOLLECTIONS. 


Achievements  and  Personality  of  the  Literary  Men  the  Dean 
of  Critics  Has  Known. 


For  more  than  half  a  century  William  Winter  has 
been  prominent  in  the  literary  life  of  New  York.  His 
first  book  was  published  in  1S54,  while  he  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Boston,  but  five  years  later  he  went  to  the 
metropolis,  and  there  he  has  labored  steadily  and 
earnestly,  with  ability,  conscientiousness,  and  unfailing 
loyalty  to  the  better  things  of  life.  As  dramatic  critic 
for  the  New  York  Tribune  he  very  early  won  not 
merely  the  attention  of  his  readers,  but  their  con- 
fidence in  his  judgment  of  plays  and  actors,  and  in  his 
honesty  and  courage.  He  has  never  failed  to  praise 
where  praise  was  justly  due,  yet  never  cheapened  his 
approbation;  when  he  has  censured  he  has  written  in 
the  cause  of  high  standards,  and  never  merely  to  dis- 
play his  knowledge  or  his  strength.  He  has  written, 
in  addition  to  his  dramatic  criticism,  many  notable 
poems,  and  he  has  collected  and  edited  the  works  of 
other  literary  men.  Last  year  he  gave  to  the  public 
an  entertaining  and  valuable  volume  of  theatrical  remi- 
niscences. Now  he  has  recorded  his  memories  of  many 
of  the  poets,  story-writers,  and  journalists  with  whom 
he  has  associated  during  his  long  career,  and  the 
volume  that  contains  them  is  more  than  welcome.  It 
is  worthy  in  every  way,  for  it  is  written  from  a  full 
mind,  with  rare  insight,  discrimination,  and  rever- 
ence. It  is  exact  in  statement,  as  well  as  illuminating 
in  its  appreciative  descriptions. 
This  is  an  extract  from  his  foreword : 

Some  of  my  recollections  of  that  intercourse  are  here 
expressed,  with  all  the  kindness  that  is  consistent  with  truth, 
and  perhaps  my  readers  will  find  a  little  pleasure  in  rambling 
with  me  along  the  grass-grown  pathways  of  the  Past,  where 
the  idols  of  my  youthful  enthusiasm  and  the  comrades  of 
my  pen  remain  unchanged.  Yet  let  not  those  readers  sup- 
pose that  I  write  as  a  praiser  of  the  Past,  in  detraction  of 
the  Present.  Reverence  for  that  which  is  old,  only  because 
it  is  old,  has  often  been  imputed  to  me,  always  without  reason 
or  justice.  There  is  no  folly  more  egregious  than  that  which 
judges  the  Present  by  the  Past,  unless  it  be  the  folly  that 
judges  the   Past  by  the   Present. 

Among  his  earliest  friends  and  advisers  was  Long- 
fellow, and  the  opening  chapter  is  given  up  to  mem- 
ories of  the  poet.  Mr.  Winter  speaks  of  the  deprecia- 
tion which  met  many  of  Longfellow's  works,  and  notes 
especially  one  of  those  who  were  not  won  by  his  gifts : 

Invidious  criticism  of  Longfellow's  poetry  was  written,  with 
peculiar  zest,  by  Miss  Margaret  Fuller,  a  native  of  Cambridge, 
who  married  an  Italian  and  became  Countess  d'OssoIi.  She 
was  a  clever  woman — of  a  somewhat  tart  temper,  and  prone 
to  the  peevish  ill-nature  of  a  discontented  mind.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  New  York  Tribune  she  was  a  contributor  to  that 
paper  and,  more  or  less,  to  the  perplexities  of  its  eccentric 
founder,  Horace  Greeley.  Both  Longfellow  and  his  wife 
spoke  of  her,  to  me,  with  obvious,  though  courteously  veiled, 
dislike.  Her  health  was  not  robust ;  she  suffered  from  some 
form  of  spinal  disease  that  caused  her  occasionally  to  wriggle 
when  seated.  She  figures  among  the  writers  commemorated 
by  the  venomous  industry  of  Rufus  Wilmot  Griswold,  and  she 
is  chiefly  remembered  as  having  perished  in  a  shipwreck  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Long  Island. 

"The  poet  aims  to  give  pleasure,"  Longfellow  once  said  to 
me,  "but  the  purpose  of  the  critic  is,  usually,  to  give  pain." 
Speaking  of  the  numerous  papers  that  were  sent  to  him,  con- 
taining notices  of  his  poems,  he  told  me  that  it  was  his 
custom  never  to  read  an  article  written  in  an  unpleasant  spirit. 
"If,  after  reading  a  few  lines,  I  find  that  the  intention  is  to 
wound,"  he  said,  "I  drop  the  paper  into  the  fire,  and  that  is 
the  end  of  it." 


He   vigorously   defends   the  claims    of   the   poet   to 

remembrance  and  praise,   and  as   vigorously   contends 

against  those  who  affected  to  find  greater  gifts  else- 
where : 

Thus,  for  example,  literary  authorities  in  England,  some  of 
them  conspicuous  for  station  and  ability,  have  accepted,  and, 
in  some  cases,  have  extolled  beyond  the  verge  of  extrava- 
gance, one  American  writer,  the  eccentric  Walt  Whitman, 
for  no  better  reason  than  because  he  discarded  all  laws  of 
literary  composition,  and,  instead  of  writing  either  prose  or 
verse,  composed  an  uncouth  catalogue  of  miscellaneous  objects 
and  images,  generally  commonplace,  sometimes  coarse,  and 
sometimes  filthy.  That  auctioneer's  list  of  topics  and  appe- 
tites, intertwisted  with  a  formless  proclamation  of  carnal  pro- 
pensities and  universal  democracy,  has  been  hailed  as  grandly 
original  and  distinctly  American,  only  because  it  is  crude, 
shapeless,  and  vulgar.  The  writings  of  Walt  Whitman,  in  so 
far  as  they  are  anything,  are  philosophy;  they  certainly  are 
not  poetry ;  and  they  do  not  possess  even  the  merit  of  an 
original  style ;  for  Macpherson,  with  his  "Ossian"  forgeries, 
Martin  Farquhar  Tupper,  with  his  "Proverbial  Philosophy," 
and  Samuel  Warren,  with  his  tumid  "Ode,"  were  extant  long 
before  the  advent  of  Whitman.  Furthermore,  Plato's  writings 
were  not  unknown  ;  while  the  brotherhood  of  man  had  been 
proclaimed  in  Judea,  with  practical  consequences  that  are  still 
obvious. 

Mr.  Winter  finds  occasion  in  another  place  to  refer 
to  Whitman,  and  with  an  added  instance  of  that  ego- 
tist's self-satisfaction : 

In  my  Bohemian  days  it  was  my  fortune — or  misfortune, 
as  the  case  may  be — to  meet  often  and  to  know  well  the 
American  bard  Walt  Whitman.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  he  did  not  impress  me  as  anything  other  than  what 
he  was,  a  commonplace,  uncouth,  and  sometimes  obnoxiously 
coarse  writer,  trying  to  be  original  by  using  a  formless  style, 
and  celebrating  the  proletarians  who  make  the  world  almost 
uninhabitable  by  their  vulgarity.  With  reference  to  me, 
Walt's  views  were  expressed  in  a  sentence  that,  doubtless, 
he  intended  as  the  perfection  of  contemptuous  indifference. 
"Willy,"  he  said,  "is  a  young  Longfellow."  But  I  remember 
one  moment  when  he  contrived  to  inspire  Aldrich  with  a  per- 
manent aversion.  The  company  was  numerous,  and  the  talk 
was  about  poetry.  "Yes.  Tom,"  said  the  inspired  Whitman. 
"I  like  your  tinkles;  I  like  them  very  well."  Nothing  could 
have  denoted  more  distinctly  both  complacent  egotism  and  ill- 
breeding. 

One  of  the  best  chapters  in  the  volume  is  devoted 
to  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.  The  friendship  of  Winter 
and  Aldrich  began  when  they  were  young  men  and 
continued  through  Aldrich's  life.     Here  is  a  significant 


presentment  of  the  living  writer's  estimate  of  his  dead 
friend : 

The  writer  who  can  cheer  the  time  in  which  he  lives,  who 
can  help  the  men  and  women  of  his  generation  to  bear  their 
burdens  patiently  and  do  their  duty  without  wish  or  expecta- 
tion of  reward,  has  fulfilled  his  mission.  Such  a  writer  was 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.  As  I  think  of  him  I  am  encouraged 
to  believe,  more  devoutly  than  ever,  that  the  ministry  of 
beauty  is  the  most  important  influence  operant  upon  society, 
and  that  it  never  can  fail. 

Of  Bayard  Taylor  the  author  has  much  to  say. 
Taylor  has  too  soon  become  a  shadowy  memory.  In 
1876  Mr.  Winter  consented  to  deliver  an  address  in 
Philadelphia  to  relieve  Taylor  of  what  threatened  to 
be  a  heavy  burden,  and  gives  this  amusing  account  of 
an  incident  connected  with  that  event: 

Neither  of  us  had  any  reason  for  regret.  The  poem  that 
I  wrote  for  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and 
delivered  at  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Music  is  called 
"The  Voice  of  the  Silence" — its  intention  being  to  indicate 
the  admonitions  that  proceed  out  of  the  tranquillity  of  nature, 
in  places,  now  silent  and  peaceful,  that  have  been  tumultuous 
and  horrible  with  strife,  and  incidentally  to  declare  that  there 
is  active  spiritual  impartment  in  the  seeming  quiescent  physical 
world.  The  scene,  as  I  recall  it,  presents  a  superb  pageant 
of  life  and  color.  There  was  a  multitudinous  audience.  The 
stage  was  thronged  with  men  renowned  in  war  and  eminent 
in  peace.  General  Hancock  presided.  My  seat  was  at  the 
left  of  that  commander,  and  on  my  left  sat  General  Sherman. 
I  had  not  before  met  those  famous  chieftains,  and  presently 
I  obtained  an  amusing  assurance  that  we  had  indeed  been 
strangers.  General  Hancock  was  visibly  suffering  from  nerv- 
ous trepidation,  as  he  inspected  the  printed  order  of  exer- 
cises  and  prepared  to   begin   the  proceedings. 

"From  New  York,  sir?"  he  said,  turning  to  me,  in  a  bewil- 
derment of  inquiry.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  General 
Sherman,  who  also  was  inspecting  the  programme — but  with 
a  bland  composure  curiously  contrastive  with  his  military 
colleague's  excitement — smote  me  upon  the  shoulder  and 
cheerfully  inquired :  "Do  I  understand  that  this  is  a  poem  of 
your  ozvn  composition  that  you  intend  to  deliver?"  Reassured 
by  a  favorable  reply  as  to  both  those  points,  the  warriors 
seemed  to   accept   the   situation,   and  the  speaking  was   begun. 

There  were  real  Bohemians  in  those  days : 
Neither  Taylor,  Stoddard,  Stedman,  nor  Boker  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  Bohemian  group  that  gathered  round  the 
satiric  Henry  Clapp,  in  the  days  of  the  Saturday  Press  and 
Pfaff's  Cave.  None  of  those  poets  led  a  Bohemian  life  or 
evinced  practical  sympathy  with  what  is  called  Bohemianism. 
Stedman,  indeed,  did  write  a  poem  about  Bohemia — a  poem 
which  is  buoyant  with  a  gypsy  spirit  and  a  winning  lilt ;  but 
it  is  one  thing  to  write  melodious  verses  about  Arcadian  bliss, 
and  quite  another  thing  to  subsist  from  week  to  week  on 
the  precarious  rations  of  a  publisher's  hack.  Taylor,  roaming 
up  and  down  the  world — as  Goldsmith  had  done  before  him — 
learning  languages,  consorting  with  all  sorts  of  persons,  and 
earning  his  bread  with  his  pen,  possessed  the  true  Bohemian 
spirit ;  but,  all  the  same,  his  tastes  were  domestic,  his  pro- 
clivities were  those  of  the  scholar  and  the  artist,  and  he 
typifies  not  Grubb  Street,  but  literature ;  and  in  literature 
he  especially  represents  the  rare  and  precious  attribute  of 
poetic  vitality;  for  his  many-colored  line  throbs  and  glows 
with  life — not  alone  with  the  life  of  the  intellect,  but  the 
life  of  the  heart. 

Mr.  Winter  knew  Charles  Dickens  well  and  writes 
of  him  with  critical  appreciation: 

Upon  those  principles  Dickens  continuously  acted,  and  in 
his  literary  life,  of  more  than  thirty  years  of  conscientious 
labor,  he  created  enduring  works  of  art — peopling  the  realm 
of  pure  fiction  with  a  wide  variety  of  characters,  interpreting 
human  nature  in  manifold  phases,  reflecting  the  passing  hour, 
demolishing  social  abuses,  teaching  the  sacred  duty  of  charity, 
comforting  and  helping  the  poor,  and  stretching  forth  the 
hands  of  loving  sympathy  to  the  outcast  and  the  wretched. 
Thus  laboring,  he  enriched  the  world  with  a  perpetual  spring 
of  kindness,  of  hope,  and  of  innocent,  happy  laughter;  he 
inculcated  devotion  to  noble  ideals  and  he  stimulated  and 
strengthened  the  spiritual  instincts  of  the  human  race. 


He  describes  with  intimate  knowledge  the  effective 
theatrical  isms  of  Dickens's  manner  as  a  reader: 

In  the  copious,  mellow,  musical  vocalism  (a  little  marred 
by  the  monotony  of  rising  inflection),  the  authoritative  man- 
ner, the  unaffected,  free  gesticulation,  and  the  spontaneous 
accordance  of  the  action  with  the  word,  the  authentic  art  of 
the  actor  was  conspicuous.  As  an  interpreter  of  tragic  char- 
acter and  feeling  he  was  consistent  and  often  impressive, 
as  in  his  reading  of  the  storm  chapter,  much  condensed,  in 
"David  Copperfield" — that  wonderful  blending  of  the  terrors 
of  the  tempest  with  the  tragic  and  pathetic  culminations  of 
human  fate — but  he  was,  distinctively,  a  humorist,  and  his 
humorous  embodiments,  for  embodiments,  practically,  they 
were  and  not  merely  denotements,  were  his  indubitable  tri- 
umphs of  dramatic  art.  In  outbursts  of  passionate  emotion, 
while  he  did  not  lack  fervor,  he  lacked  vocal  power;  but  the 
moment  he  entered  the  realm  of  humor  he  was  a  monarch. 
His  whole  being  then  seemed  aroused.  His  clear,  brilliant, 
expressive  eyes  twinkled  with  joy  ;  his  countenance  bubbling 
mirth  that  was  with  difficulty  restrained  ;  his  tones  grew  deep 
and  rich ;  he,  manifestly,  escaped  from  all  consciousness  of 
self ;   and  he  completely  captivated  his  auditor. 

At  this  distance  of  time — forty  years  having  passed  since 
last  I  heard  his  voice — it  is  not  easy  to  name  his  superlative 
comic  achievements ;  but  my  clearest  remembrance  of  them 
would  specify  Micawber,  Mrs.  Gamp,  Sam  Weller,  Mrs. 
Raddles,  Pecksniff,  Mrs.  Gummidge,  and  the  little  servant  of 
Bob  Sawyer  as  gems  of  his  humorous  acting. 

Second  only  to  his  gifts  as  a  writer  does  the  critic 
put  his  efforts  to  visualize  for  his  hearers  the  scene 
and  characters  he  was  describing: 

I  recall,  even  now,  the  action  of  Dickens  when,  as  Bob 
Cratchitt,  he  seemed  to  be  throwing  a  kiss  to  Tiny  Tim,  and 
brushing  away  a  tear,  as  he  prepared  to  propose  the  health 
of  Scrooge.  Those  persons  only  who  have  children  and  fear 
to  lose  them,  or,  loving  them,  have  lost  them,  could  under- 
stand how  much  that  simple  action  meant.  I  recall  his  sad 
tones  and  direct  way  when,  as  Pegotty,  he  told  of  the  weary 
search  for  Little  Em'Iy,  and  "the  fine,  massive  grandeur  in 
his  face"  when  he  spoke  those  touching  words:  "And  only 
God  knows  how  good  them  mothers  was  to  me."  I  remem- 
ber the  exalted,  awe-stricken  expression  of  his  countenance 
hen.  as  he  closed  his  narrative  of  the  storm,  in  "Copper- 
field,"  he  spoke  of  the  dead  man,  whose  name  is  unmentioned, 
and  the  pathetic  tone  in  which  he  said :  "I  saw  him  lying 
with  his  head  upon  his  arm,  as  I  had  often  seen  him  lie  at 
school."  Those  indescribably  beautiful  strokes  of  art,  and 
many  like  them,  denoted  a  consummate  artist.  It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  questioned  that  the  intrinsic  power  and  authen- 
tic supremacy  of  Dickens  consisted  in  authorship,  and  not  in 
the  histrionic  illustration  of  it. 

Wilkie  Collins  was  another  of  the  English  novelists 


whom  Mr.  Winter  won  as  a  friend  and  confidant.  He 
notes  with  characteristic  keenness  of  vision  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  that  great  plot-maker's  work: 

One  denotement 'of  his  potent  individuality  is  the  uniform 
texture  of  his  style — a  style  that  is  unique.  He  portrayed 
many  characters,  and  it  is  notable  that  those  characters,  with 
little  exception,  express  themselves  in  one  and  the  same  verbal 
form ;  the  faculty,  possessed  in  such  a  marvelous  degree  by 
Shakespeare  and  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  making  each  person 
speak  in  exact  accordance  with  his  or  her  personality,  he  did 
not  employ ;  yet  every  character  that  he  drew  is  distinctly 
individual,  and,  by  a  certain  subtle  magic  of  artistic  skill,  it 
is  made  to  seem  to  be  talking  in  a  perfectly  individual 
manner. 

His  summing  up  of  the  qualities  which  made  Wilkie 
Collins  a  great  story-writer  is  notable  for  its  showing 
of  the  critic's  «close  observation  and  definite  statement: 

His  place  is  with  the  great  masters  of  English  fiction.  He 
did  not  copy  the  surfaces  of  common  life,  calling  the  product 
"nature,"  and  vaunting  it  as  truth.  He  knew  how  to  select 
and  how  to  combine,  and  he  possessed  the  great  art  of  deli- 
cate exaggeration.  In  the  telling  of  his  stories  he  created 
characters,  and  he  made  them  live.  His  employment  of 
accessories — meaning  scenery,  whether  civic  or  rural;  cli- 
mate; atmosphere;  cloud;  sunshine;  rain;  the  sound  of  the 
sea,  or  the  ripple  of  leaves  in  the  wind  ;  morning  or  evening, 
or  midnight — is  exact  in  its  fitness  and  unerring  in  its  effect. 

This  of  Edward  Everett,  whose  fame  as  an  orator 
dies  slowly: 

I  heard  him  often,  and  in  every  one  of  his  orations — except 
the  magnificent  one  that  he  gave  in  Faneuil  Hall  on  the  death 
of  Rufus  Choate,  which  was  supreme  and  seemingly  spon- 
taneous— his  art  was  distinctly  obvious.  He  began  in  a  level 
tone  and  with  a  formal  manner.  He  spoke  without  a  manu- 
script, and  whether  his  speech  was  long  or  short  he  never 
missed  a  word  nor  made  an  error.  As  he  proceeded,  his  coun- 
tenance kindled  and  his  figure  began  to  move.  With  action 
he  was  profuse,  and  every  one  of  his  gestures  had  the  beauty 
of  a  mathematical  curve  and  the  certainty  of  mathematical 
demonstration.  His  movement  suited  his  words ;  his  pauses 
were  exactly  timed  ;  his  finely  modulated  voice  rose  and  fell, 
with  rhythmic  beat;  and  his  polished  periods  flowed  from  his 
lips  with  limpid  fluency  and  delicious  cadence.  A  distin- 
guishing attribute  of  his  art  was  its  elaborate  complexity. 
In  his  noble  oration  on  Washington,  when  he  came  to  contrast 
the  honesty  of  that  patriot  with  the  alleged  mercenary  greed 
of  Marlborough,  it  was  not  with  words  alone  that  he  pointed 
his  moral,  but  with  a  graceful,  energetic  blow  upon  his  pocket 
that  mingled  the  jingle  of  coin  with  the  accents  of  scorn. 

It  is  a  long  and  entertaining  chapter  in  which  Mr. 
Winter  describes  George  William  Curtis,  patriot, 
philosopher,  and  orator: 

Like  Everett,  whom  he  more  closely  resembled  than  he  did 
any  other  of  the  great  masters  of  oratory,  he  could  trust  his 
memory  and  he  could  trust  his  composure.  He  began  with 
the  natural  deference  of  unstudied  courtesy,  serene,  propitia- 
tory, irresistibly  winning.  He  captured  the  eye  and  the  ear 
upon  the  instant,  and,  before  he  had  been  speaking  for  many 
minutes,  he  captured  the  heart.  There  was  not  much  action 
in  his  delivery ;  there  never  was  any  artifice.  His  gentle  tones 
grew  earnest.  His  fine  face  became  illumined.  His  golden 
periods  flowed  with  more  and  more  of  impetuous  force,  and 
the  climax  of  their  perfect  music  was  always  exactly  identical 
with  the  climax  of  their  thought.  There  always  was  a  certain 
culmination  of  fervent  power  at  which  he  aimed,  and  after 
that  a  gradual  subsidence  to  the  previous  level  of  gracious 
serenity.  He  created  and  sustained  the  illusion  of  sponta- 
neity. The  auditor  never  felt  that  he  had  been  beguiled  by 
art,  but  only  that  he  had  been  entranced  by  nature. 

this 


There  is   much  of  journalistic  reminiscence 
paragraph  from  the  Curtis  chapter: 

Curtis  made  a  new  mark.  In  his  Oriental  travels  the 
observation  was  large ;  the  fancy  delicate ;  the  feeling  deep ; 
the  tough  light.  Then  came  in  Putnam's  Magazine,  between 
1852  and  1854,  the  satirical  "Potiphar  Papers"  and  the 
romantic  "Prue  and  I" — the  most  imaginative  and  the  love- 
liest of  his  books.  After  that  the  limitations  of  circumstances 
began  to  constrain  him.  He  assumed  the  Easy  Chair  of 
Harper's  Magazine,  in  1854 — receiving  it  from  the  Horatian 
classic  of  American  letters,  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  by  whom  it 
had  been  started — and  he  occupied  it  till  the  last.  In  Har- 
per's Weekly,  in  1859-'60,  he  wrote  the  novel  of  "Trumps," 
a  work  which  will  transmit  to  the  future  that  typical  Ameri- 
can politician,  prosperous  and  potential  yesterday,  today,  and 
forever.  General  Arcularius  Belch.  In  Harper's  Bazar  he 
wrote  a  series  of  papers,  extending  over  a  period  of  four 
years,  railed  "Manners  on  the  Road" — the  Road  being  li  f e, 
and  Manners  being  the  conduct  of  people  in  their  use  of  it. 
In  those  papers  and  in  the  Easy  Chair  the  Addisonian  drift 
of  his  mind  was  fully  displayed.  Those  essays  do  not  excel 
The  Spectator  in  thought,  learning,  humor,  invention,  or  in 
the  thousand  felicities  of  a  courtly,  leisurely,  lace-ruffle  style; 
yet  they  are  level  with  The  Spectator  in  dignity  of  character 
and  beauty  of  form ;  they  surpass  it  in  delicacy ;  and  they 
surpass  it  in  fertility  of  theme,  sustained  affluence  of  feeling, 
refinement  of  mind,  and  diversity  of  literary  grace.  The 
Spectator  contains  635  papers,  and  it  was  written  by  several 
hands,  though  mostly  by  the  hand  of  Addison,  between  March, 
1710,  and  December,  17H — a  period  of  four  years  and  nine 
months.  The  Easy  Chair  contains  over  twenty-five  hundred 
articles,  and  it  was  written  by  Curtis  alone,  and  was  pro- 
longed, with  only  one  short  intermission,  for  thirty-eight  years. 

Charles  B.  Seymour  was  a  dramatic  critic  of  earlier 
days  in  New  York.  What  Mr.  Winter  says  of  his 
friend  might  well  apply  to  himself: 

Few  writers  have  the  equanimity  and  patience  to  use  the 
critical  faculty  in  a  thoughtful,  thorough,  conscientious,  impar- 
tial manner,  and  singers  and  actors  are  indeed  fortunate  who 
find  themselves  recognized  in  the  press  with  an  intelligent 
appreciation  not  less  sympathetic  and  liberal  than  accurate  and 
just.  Seymour  was  not  content  with  appreciating  artistic 
achievements  which,  otherwise,  are  wholly  ephemeral.  The 
entranced  listener  to  music  or  the  enthralled  spectator  of  act- 
ing is  usually  content  with  declaring  that  the  one  is  mag- 
nificent or  the  other  superb;  the  efficient  critic  must  justify 
his  verdict  of  admiration  by  exact  analysis  of  the  effect  that 
has  been  produced  and  of  the  cause  that  has  produced  it,  and, 
in  thus  declaring  the  reasons  for  his  judgment,  he  must  define 
and  designate  the  powers  of  an  artist  and  the  method  by  which 
they  have  been  used. 

There  has  been  offered  in  recent  years  no  collection 
of  American  literary  reminiscences  more  entertaining, 
more  kindly  just,  more  valuable  for  their  personal  rec- 
ords, than  this.  It  will  be  a  treasured  volume  in  the 
libraries  of  all  who  know  or  care  to  know  of  these 
writers  of  the  past. 

"Old  Friends:  Literary  Recollections  of  Other 
Days,"  by  William  Winter.     Published!'-  \\  V'ard 

&  Co.,  New  York;  $3.00  net. 
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The  Awakening  of   Turkey,  by   E.   F.  Knight. 
Published   by    the   J.    B.    Lippincott    Com- 
pany, Philadelphia;  $3. 
No  one  is  better  qualified  than  Mr.  Knight 
to  write  such  a  book.     His  information  is  not 
the    result    of    cramming,    inasmuch     as     he 
traversed    Albania    and    Macedonia     on     foot 
thirty  years  ago,  and   acted   as  correspondent 
for    the    London    Times    during    the    Turko- 
Greek  war  of  1897. 

Mr.  Knight's  book  is  not  only  an  admirable 
summary  of  recent  events,  but  it  should  go 
far  to  rehabilitate  the  Turk  in  the  eyes  of 
civilization.  He  is  perhaps  the  first  to  show 
conclusively  that  the  rule  of  the  palace — that 
is  to  say  the  rule  and  the  policy  of  Abdul 
Hamid — was  as  abhorrent  to  the  average  Turk 
as  it  was  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  that 
the  present  constitution  was  inspired  not  by 
a  sudden  paroxysm,  but  by  a  deliberate  and 
long  fostered  ambition  to  conform  to  Turkish 
government  with  the  long  established  charac- 
teristics of  the  Turkish  people. 

For  the  Turk  the  author  has  indeed  the 
highest  regard-  We  are  told  that  he  is  "hos- 
pitable, temperate,  devoid  of  meanness,  sin- 
cere in  his  friendships."  It  takes  some  cour- 
age to  say  that  "gentleness  and  humanity  are 
among  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  the 
Turk."  but  Mr.  Knight  says  this  and  he  main- 
tains it.  He  reminds  us,  too,  that  early  Mo- 
hammedanism never  persecuted  the  Christian 
religion  in  the  ferocious  fashion  that  Chris- 
tianity persecuted  Mohammedanism,  as,  for 
example,  in  Spain,  and  that  it  was  to  Turkey 
that  the  outraged  Spanish  Jews  fled  when  they 
were  expelled  from  Spain  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  Many  of  the  atrocities  of  which 
modern  Turks  have  been  unquestionably 
guilty  were  committed  in  revenge  for  even 
worse  tortures  inflicted  upon  them  by  their 
Christian  enemies,  and  they  were  usually  the 
work  of  military  riff-raff  rather  than  of  the 
true    Turkish    soldiery. 

The  author  gives  us  the  story  of  the  recent 
revolution  in  broad  and  discriminating  out- 
line. He  shows  us  how  the  tyranny  of  the 
palace  gradually  fomented  resistance,  and  how 
the  increasing  number  of  exiles  in  the  capi: 
tals  of  Europe  learned  the  machinery  of  rep- 
resentative government  and  saturated  their 
country  with  revolutionary  correspondence. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  man  whose  information 
is  so  large  and  so  varied  as  to  afford  infinite 
scope  in  the  selection  of  materials,  and  it 
may  be  said  also  that  it  is  the  story  of  a 
trained  writer  who  knows  how  to  seize  upon 
essentials  and  to  present  them  in  attractive 
garb.  A  personal  interest  is  given  to  the 
book  by  the  many  autographed  portraits  that 
it  contains. 


The  Toll  of  the  Sea,  by  Roy  Norton.  Pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co..  New  York; 
§1.50. 
This  story  is  based  upon  the  disquieting 
idea  that  the  whole  of  the  Pacific  Coast  is 
doomed  to  destruction  by  earthquake  and 
tidal  waves,  and  that  recent  events  are  no 
more  than  nature's  hints  of  the  still  more 
serious  efforts  that  she  will  presently  put 
forth.  The  loss  of  life  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum by  the  warnings  issued  by  a  devoted 
scientist  who  has  discovered  the  laws  of 
seismic  activity  and  who  is  derided  for  his 
labors  until  premonitory  disturbances  justify 
his  predictions. 

But  the  real  interest  of  the  story  lies  in 
its  description  of  the  marvelously  civilized 
people  who  had  succeeded  in  hiding  them- 
selves in  South  America  since  the  days  of 
Atlantis,  and  who  now  seek  to  reestablish 
themselves  upon  a  new  land  that  appears 
somewhere  in  the  South  Pacific.  Knowing 
something  of  modern  and  predatory  civiliza- 
tion, they  try  to  isolate  themselves  and  by 
their  extraordinary  knowledge  of  electrical 
and  other  forces  they  capture  and  hold  as 
prisoners  all  ships  that  venture  to  explore 
their  waters.  They  even  succeed  in  holding 
a  United  States  warship  whose  captain  is 
the  hero  of  the  story,  but  better  counsels  ulti- 
mately prevail  and  Captain  James  Tipton  is 
allowed  to  return  to  America  with  offers  of 
cooperation  in  the  spread  of  the  doctrine  of 
peace  and  the  pursuit  of  a  higher  science. 
The  story  is  perhaps  a  little  too  long  and  a 
little  too  much  elaborated,  but  it  is  told  ener- 
getically and  it  gives  the  idea  that  the  author 
is  working  upon  some  theory  of  hidden  races 
and  a  secret  knowledge  that  has  been  ad- 
vanced from  time  to  time  with  some  serious- 
ness. 

French    Cathedrals    and    Chateaux,    by    Clara 
Crawford  Perkins.     Published  in  two  vol- 
umes by  Henry  Holt  &.  Co.,  New  York. 
The   author    is    one   of   the    few   writers    of 
the  day  who   recognize  the   indissoluble  con- 
nection  between   architecture   and   history,   or 
the  extent  to  which  the  inner  life  of  a  nation 
in    its   successive   phases    is    expressed   by   its 
monuments.      She    says    truly    that   these    are 
sometimes  the   only  record   of   life   and   faith, 
the  abiding    story  of  racial  characteristics,  of 
iitions,  and  of  all  the  influences 
ake  up  national  life. 
...rtainly  displayed  the  combination 
2nd  architecture  with  unusual  skill. 
with   the  invasion   of  the  Franks, 


she  shows  how  the  genius  and  vigor  of  these 
people  left  their  mark  upon  chateaux  and 
palaces  and  upon  the  developments  of  modern 
civilization.  She  leaves  us  at  Versailles  and 
with  the  suggestion  that  the  dying  Louis  XIV 
tasted  already  the  horrors  of  the  approaching 
desolation,  that  he  heard  prophetically  the 
terrible  cries  of  a  despairing  and  maddened 
people  and  saw  a  vision  of  the  blood-stained 
guillotine  which  was  to  make  an  end  alike 
of  his  house  and  of  the  monarchy  of  France. 
The  two  volumes  are,  indeed,  a  history  of 
France  and  a  history  that  deals  rather  with 
the  hopes,  the  faiths,  and  the  aspirations  of 
a  nation  than  with  the  outward  acts  of  chosen 
individuals.  Selecting  the  great  architectural 
monuments  scattered  throughout  France,  she 
shows  us  seriatim  how  and  why  they  were 
called  into  existence,  the  uses  to  which  they 
were  put,  the  great  popular  movements  of 
which  they  were  the  centre,  the  ambitions 
that  they  served  or  defeated,  the  pageants 
that  they  witnessed.  Nothing  better  of  its 
kind  has  ever  been  done,  nothing  that  is 
more  obviously  the  outcome  of  intense  sym- 
pathy and  of  a  wide  and  catholic  knowledge. 
Some  twenty-two  buildings  are  dealt  with  in 
detail,  but  they  are  arranged  with  so  much 
skill  that  the  historical  narrative  is  nearly 
continuous  and  always  vivacious  and  interest- 
ing. The  work  contains  sixty-five  excellent 
illustrations. 

Morals  in  Modern  Business.  Published  by 
the  Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut. 

This  volume  is  made  up  of  six  addresses 
delivered  at  Yale  University  by  Edward  D. 
Page,  George  W.  Alger,  Henry  Holt,  A.  Bar- 
ton Hepburn,  Edward  W.  Bemis,  and  James 
McKeen.  Each  of  the  lecturers  selects  some 
phase  of  modern  business  and  examines  it 
from  the  ethical  standpoint,  measuring  it  by 
the  admitted  standards  of  right  and  wrong. 

"Credit  and  Banking,"  by  A.  Earton  Hep- 
burn, is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  cogent  and 
unflinching  of  these  lectures.     He  points  cut 


that  "banks  dishonor  and  prosecute  their 
customers  when  they  default  in  payment  of 
obligations."  and  yet  practically  all  the  banks 
of  the  country  "suspended  currency  payments 
for  several  weeks  during  the  closing  month 
of  last  year,"  and  did  it,  moreover,  with  a 
calm  assumption  of  right  usually  exercised 
only  over  one's  own  property.  The  financial 
condition  was  world-wide  and  yet  "with  our 
enormous  annual  production  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, with  our  enormous  exportation  of  food 
products  and  raw  materials,  an  advantage  that 
Europe  does  not  enjoy,  we  were  the  only 
country  that  was  obliged  to  suspend  currency 
paj'ments." 

Another  admirable  lecture  is  that  by  Henry 
Holt  upon  "Competition."  Avoiding  all  vague 
and  impossible  ideals,  accepting  competition 
as  an  essential  factor  in  modern  life,  he  yet 
shows  that  the  "competition  which  drives  out 
the  incapable  is  a  very  different  matter  from 
the  competition  which  drives  out  the  capable." 
Speaking  of  his  own  trade,  that  of  publisher, 
Mr.  Holt  says  that  "the  country  probably  pays 
more  for  having  its  elementary  schoolbooks 
argued  and  cajoled  and  bribed  into  use  than 
for  the  books  themselves." 

As  a  presentation  of  some  of  the  evils 
that  follow  a  growth  of  intellect  without  a 
growth  of  character  these  lectures  should  ap- 
peal to  a  wide  audience. 


The   Small    Yacht,   by    Edwin   A.    Boardman. 
Published  by  Little,    Brown  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton; $2. 
The    author's    object   is   to    show   the    best 
methods  for  preparing  a  yacht  for  a  race  and 
for  enabling  her  to  win  the  race.     The  book 
is    written    from    his    own    experience.      It    is 
clear   and   concise,   and   it   contains   forty-six 
illustrations    and    twenty-four    yacht    designs. 


Ford  Madox  Hueffer  has  made  Hendrik 
Hudson  the  central  figure  of  his  latest  novel, 
"The  Half  Moon,"  soon  to  be  published  by 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
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Ready  this  day 
By  BARBARA  (Mabel   Osgood  Wright),  Author   of  "The 
Garden  of  a  Commuter  s  Wife,"  "The  Open  Window,"  etc. 

Poppea  of  the  Post-Office 

Her  books  are  described  as  "crisp,  sparkling,  altogether  bewitch- 
ing "  "a  mine  of  quaint  fancies  and  unexpected  turns  of 
Ji"  Cloth,  JSr.Jo 

By  JAMES  LANE  ALLEN,  Author  of  "A    Kentucky  Car- 
dinal," "The  Choir  Invisible,"  etc. 

The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe  w  r^ 

"It  is  a  masterpiece  ...  a  work  of  art  more  complete 
in  expression  than  anything  that  has  yet  come  from  him." 

Cloth,  $1^5 

By   F.    MARION  CRAWFORD,  A uthor  of  " Saracinesca," 
"Paul  Patoff,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  White  Sister 

"As  strong,  as  absorbing,  as  satisfying  as  any  novel  he  ever 
wrote."— Herald.  Cloth,  $1.50 

By    F.I.I  FN     GLASGOW,    Author    of  "  The    Voice    of  the 
People,"  "The  Battle  Ground,"  etc. 

The  Romance  of  a  Plain  Man 

A  charming  love  story — One  Boston  reviewer  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  that  the  "adorable"  heroine  is  "in  a  class  by  herself  in 
the  whole  world  of  fiction."  Cloth,  $1.50 

By    EDEN     PHILLPOTTS,    Author    of  "Children    of   the 
Mist,"  "The  Secret  Woman,"  etc. 

The  Three  Brothers  chth,  $i.5o 

"The  book  is  rich  in  vitality,  humor,  sound  thinking,  insight 
and  truth." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

By  WILLIAM  A  I. IF.N  WHITE  R">dy  next  <wuk 

A  Certain  Rich  Man 

"Forcible,  absorbing,  and  national  in  its  interest."  Cloth,  $1.50 


p„buj,ed  THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


Wrong  glasses  are  worse, 
sometimes,  than  none. 

Don't  neglect  nature's 
warning.  If  your  eyes  tire, 
they  call  for  help. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

218  Post  St.  OmJciani 


The  White  House 


The  Book  Department 

carries  a  complete  stock  of 
English,  French,  German, 
Italian  and  Spanish  books, 
current  French  and  German 
reviews,  magazines  and  illus- 
trated periodicals. 

Everything  standard  and 
new  m  Amencan  and  Eng- 
lish literature. 

New  books  on  our  counter 
on  day  of  publication. 


California  Agent  for  the 
famous   Mosher  Books 


Raphael  Weill  &  Co. 

Incorporated 


We  have  moved  into  our  new 
premises  at 

222  Stockton  Street 

facing  Union  Square 

Robertson's 

Bookseller  —  En  graver 
and  Stationer 


HAVE  YOU  HEARD  the  V1CTR0LA  ? 

It  is  a  Victor  without  a  horn. 
It  looks  like  a  music  cabinet. 
It  plays  and  sings  like  the  artists 
themselves,     without     rasp     or     me- 
chanical noise. 

Now  being  installed  in  all  the  best 
houses  in  America,  in  the  choicest 
suites  of  the  finest  hotels,  aboard 
the  ocean  greyhounds,  and  in  the 
palaces  of  nobility  throughout  all 
Europe.      Price,  $200. 

SHERMAN,  CLAY  &  CO. 

Keanrr  an)  Sutler.  S.  F. 

Cby  at   13lh.  Oakland 

STEINWAY  AND  OTHER  PIANOS 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Boone's  University  School  for  Boys 

BERKELEY 

Will  begin  its  twenty-eighth  year  Tuesday,  Au- 
gust 10.  Accredited  to  the  State  University, 
Stanford,  Universities  of  Pennsylvania,  Cor- 
nell, and  Michigan. 

Apply    for  catalogue  to 

P.  R.   BOONE,  Principal 


The  Hamlin  School  'tsSV&F 

Accredited  by  the  California  universities  and 
bv  Eastern  colleges.  Advanced  courses  of 
studv  are  offered  to  high  school  graduates  and 
to  those  who  have  left  school,  with  lectures  by 
professors  from  the  University  of  California 
and  elsewhere.  There  are  also  special  courses 
and  those  leading  to  a  school  diploma.  Pupils 
charged  from  the  week  of  entrance. 

In  place  of  the  Kindergarten,  a  French 
school  has  been  opened,  where  the  French 
language  is  taught  by  means  of  charts,  pic- 
tures, games,  songs,  and  stories. 

Classes  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music  and 
in  Drawing  and  Painting  are  formed  and  facili- 
ties are  given  for  Horseback  Riding,  Lawn  Ten- 
nis, Basket  Ball,  etc  School  reopens,  Monday, 
August  9.  For  particulars,  address 
MISS  HAMLIN, 
2230  Pacific  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 


July  10,  1909. 
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LITERARY   NOTES. 


A  Book  of  Love  Letters. 

Love  Letters  of  Famous  Poets  and  Novelists, 

selected  by  Lionel  Strachey  and  prefaced 

with      descriptive     sketches      by      Walter 

Littlefield.      Published    by    the   John    Mc- 

Bride   Company,   New  York ;   $2. 

This  volume  reminds  us  that  there  can   be 

no  privacies  or  sanctities  in  the  life  of  genius. 

Complete  revelation  is  a  part  of  the  price  of 

fame. 

The  collection  includes  letters  of  Byron, 
Victor  Hugo,  Pope,  Burns,  Schiller,  Lytton, 
Lamartine,  Congreve,  Keats,  Goethe,  Poe, 
Heine,  Balzac,  George  Sand,  Scott,  Sterne, 
and  Merimee.  Each  set  of  letters  is  prefaced 
with  a  page  or  two  of  explanatory  informa- 
tion and  in  some  cases  the  letters  are  now 
published   for  the  first  time  in   English. 

The  frequent  absence  of  dates  is  some- 
times perplexing.  Perhaps  the  afflatus  of  love- 
letter  writing  conduces  to  this  sort  of  omis- 
sion, but  the  editors  would  have  done  well 
to  conjecture  the  dates  or  to  give  some  indi- 
cation of  the  lapses  of  time.  We  have,  for 
example,  a  letter  from  Lord  Byron  to  Lady 
Caroline  Lamb  without  date,  in  which  the 
writer  says  "you  shall  acknowledge  the  truth 
of  what  I  again  promise  and  vow,  that  no 
other,  in  word  nor  deed,  shall  ever  hold  the 
place  in  my  affections  which  is  and  shall  be 
sacred  to  you  till  I  am  nothing."  This  is 
followed  immediately  by  another  letter  from 
the  poet,  also  without  date,  and  to  the  same 
lady,  in  which  he  says,  "I  am  no  longer  your 
lover ;  and  since  you  oblige  me  to  confess  it 
by  this  truly  unfeminine  persecution,  learn 
that  I  am  attached  to  another,  whose  name 
it  would  of  course  be  dishonest  to  mention. 
.  .  .  And  as  a  proof  of  my  regard  I  offer 
you  this  advice :  correct  your  vanity,  which 
is  ridiculous,  exert  your  absurd  caprices  on 
others,  and  leave  me  in  peace."  Too  much 
praise  can  hardly  be  given  to  editorial  unob- 
trusiveness,  but  a  more  distinct  thread  of 
narrative  would  have  improved  a  volume  that 
is  already  so  much  commended  by  the  orig- 
inality  and   literary  value   of  its   contents. 

The  mechanical  preparation  of  the  book  is 
artistic    and    attractive. 


Is  Shakespeare  Dead?  by  Mark  Twain.  Pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 

The  author's  familiar  style  becomes  a  little 
irritating  when  it  is  applied  to  such  a  ques- 
tion as  the  Bacon  controversy.  Shakespeare's 
knowledge  of  law  is.  we  are  told,  the  master- 
key  to  the  puzzle.  Only  a  great  lawyer  could 
have  shown  the  flawless  legal  intimacy  dis- 
closed by  the  plays,  and  inasmuch  as  Shake- 
speare was  not  a  lawyer  the  plays  must  have 
been  written  by  some  one  who  was — presum- 
ably Bacon. 

It  is  an  old  contention  and  it  has  been 
worked  threadbare.  Shakespeare's  knowledge 
of  legal  terminology  and  procedure  has  been 
shown  to  be  just  of  the  kind  to  be  expected 
from  such  a  mind,  without  legal  training, 
but  bent  upon  the  acquisition  of  material  from 
every  department  of  the  world's  workshop. 
It  might  as  well  be  argued  that  the  author 
of  the  "Jungle  Tales"  must  have  been  a 
monkey  or  a  brown  bear.  Mark  Twain  has 
done  magnificent  work,  but  if  he  could  revisit 
the  scene  of  his  labors  a  century  hence  it 
would  give  him  a  pang  of  regret  to  find  "Is 
Shakespeare  Dead?"  included  in  the  series 
which  contains  "Huckleberry  Finn"  and  "Tom 
Sawyer."  ^_ 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
In  the  July  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
there  are  short  stories  by  three  young  writers 
who  had  never  before  contributed  to  the  maga- 
zine. It  is  evident  that  the  quality  of  the 
work  and  not  the  name  of  the  author  is  what 
counts  with  the  monthly  which  has  main- 
tained its  place  at  the  head  of  American  liter- 
ary magazines  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

The  Harvard  University  library  secured 
from  a  dealer  in  Philadelphia  two  years  ago  a 
complete  set  of  the  second  series  of  The 
Spectator.  The  British  Museum,  the  Bodleian, 
and  the  Harvard  libraries  have  sets  of  the 
first  series,  but  it  was  thought  no  perfect  set 
of  the  second  series  existed.  It  was  cata- 
logued for  $500  among  some  of  the  books 
from  a  private  library  that  had  been  turned 
over  to  a  dealer  in  prints  and  pictures. 

It  was  not  until  George  Meredith  was  an 
old  man  that  he  began  to  reap  any  reward 
from  his  books.  He  was  at  least  sixty  years 
old,  if  not  more,  before  he  was  able  to  leave 
the  offices  of  Chapman  &  Hall,  the  publishers, 
where  he  acted  as  reader. 

Assistant  Professor  Samuel  S.  Seward,  Jr., 
of  Stanford  University,  has  prepared  a  volume 
of  "Narrative  Lyric  Poems,"  including  also 
such  poems  as  in  his  judgment  are  useful  in 
giving  a  comprehensive  view  of  English 
poetry.  He  has  broken  away  from  the  tradi- 
tional chronological  order  and  has  arranged 
the  poems  in  groups,  according  to  subject  or 
mood  or  form.  The  volume  is  intended  for 
use  as  a  text-book  in  the  study  of  literature. 

For  the  spring  special  number  of  the  Inter- 
national Studio  (the  John  Lane  Company) 
W.  G.  Rawlinson  and  A.  J.  Finberg  have  pre- 
pared "The  Water  Colors  of  J.  M.  W.  Tur- 
ner."   Mr.  Rawlinson,  a  noted  Turner  admirer 


and  authority,  has  written  the  article  upon  the 
water  colors,  while  Mr.  Finberg  addresses 
himself  to  the  Turner  drawings  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery.  Thirty  of  Turner's  water 
colors  are  reproduced,  some  of  them  with 
wonderful  fidelity  to  the  beauty  of  the  orig- 
inals. 

"Chateaubriand  and  His  Court  of  Women," 
by  Francis  Gribble,  will  be  published  soon  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  It  is  a  companion 
volume  to  the  author's  studies  of  Rousseau 
and   George   Sand. 

Many  unusual  objects  were  contained  in  the 
library  of  the  late  Victorien  Sardou,  which 
was  sold  at  auction  in  Paris  a  few  days  ago. 
One  of  its  most  interesting  features  was  the 
collection  of  autographed  manuscripts,  and  the 
prices  paid  for  some  of  them  are  surprising.  A 
letter  written  by  Louis  XVI,  while  a  prisoner 
in  the  Temple,  brought  $340,  while  a  letter 
written  by  Robespierre  sold  for  $440.  Marat's 
manuscript  of  "L'Affreux  Reveil"  went  for 
$180,  while  a  note  signed  by  the  Pompadour 
was  considered  to  be  worth  $50. 

Maarten  Maartens  has  been  a  popular  au- 
thor for  nearly  twenty  years,  writing  in  Eng- 
lish in  order  to  reach  a  larger  audience  than 
the  Dutch  language  commands.  He  has  a 
story,  "The  Love  of  a  Fool,"  in  Putnam's 
Magazine  for  July. 

Not  for  ingrained  critics  but  for  general 
readers  is  this  word  about  novel-reading 
quoted  from  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu : 
"I  indulge,  with  all  the  art  I  can,  my  taste 
for  reading.  If  I  would  confine  it  to  valuable 
books,  they  are  almost  as  rare  as  valuable 
men.  I  must  be  content  with  what  I  can  find. 
As  I  approach  a  second  childhood  I  endeavor 
to  enter  into  the  pleasures  of  it.  Your  young- 
est son  is,  perhaps,  at  this  very  moment  riding 
on  a  poker  with  great  delight,  not  at  all  re- 
gretting that  it  is  not  a  gold  one,  and  much 
less  wishing  it  an  Arabian  horse,  which  he 
would  not  know  how  to  manage.  I  am  read- 
ing an  idle  tale,  not  expecting  wit  or  truth  in 
it,  and  am  very  glad  it  is  not  metaphysics  to 
puzzle  my  judgment,  or  history  to  mislead 
my  opinion.  He  fortifies  his  health  by  exer- 
cise ;  I  calm  my  cares  by  oblivion.  The 
methods  may  appear  low  to  busy  people ;  but, 
if  he  improves  his  strength,  and  I  forget  my 
infirmities,  we  attain  very  desirable  ends." 


Goethe's  "Faust." 

Marlowe's   "Doctor  Faustus." 

Adam  Smith's  "Wealth  of  Nations." 

"Letters"  of  Cicero  and  Pliny. 

Bunyan's   "Pilgrim's   Progress." 

Burns's  "Tarn  o'  Shanter." 

Walton's  "Complete  Angler"  and  "Lives"  of 
Donne    and    Herbert. 

"Autobiography  of   St.    Augustine." 

Plutarch's  "Lives." 

Dryden's  "Aeneid." 

"Imitation  of  Christ,"  by  Thomas  a  Kc-mpis. 

Dante's  "Divine  Comedie." 

Darwin's  "Origin   of  Species." 

"Arabian  Nights." 

It  is  necessary  to  explain  that  several  titles 
are  supposed  to  be  bound  into  one  volume. 


Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  the  author,  died  re- 
cently at  her  home  at  South  Berwick,  Maine, 
after  an  illness  of  many  months.  She  was 
born  in  1849  in  the  house  where  she  died. 
Her  first  story  for  the  Atlantic  Monthly  was 
accepted  purely  on  its  own  merits  before  she 
was  twenty,  "Deephaven"  was  her  first  suc- 
cess, and  since  then  she  has  published  a  long 
list  of  books,  including  "Play  Days,"  "Old 
Friends  and  New,"  "Country  Byways,"  "The 
Mate  of  the  Daylight"  "A  Marsh  Island." 
"Strangers  and  Wayfarers,"  "The  Story  of  the 
Xormans"  (written  for  the  Story  of  Nations 
series).  "A  Native  of  Winby  and  Other  Tales," 
"Betty  Leicester's  English  Christmas,"  "The 
Queen's  Twin,"  and  "The  Tory  Lover"  (1901). 


Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot's  Essentials  of  Knowledge. 

This  is  a  partial  list  of  the  books  which 
Dr.  Eliot,  late  president  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, selects  for  the  "five-foot  shelf  which 
he  had  said  would  give  any  man  the  essentials 
of  a  liberal  education.  To  most  readers,  prob- 
ably, the  volumes  included  will  furnish  many 
surprises.  And  a  new  lot  of  reflections  will  be 
induced  by  the  omissions  from  the  list,  vari- 
ously notable  according  to  the  tastes  of  the 
bibliophile: 

"Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin." 

"Journal  of  John  Woolman." 

"Fruits  of  Solitude,"  by  William  Penn. 

Bacon's  "Essays"  and  "New  Atlantis." 

Milton's  "Areopagitica"  and  "Tractate  on 
Education." 

Sir  Thomas  Browne's  "Religio  Medici." 

Plato's   "Apology,"    "Phaedo,"    and    "Crito." 

"Golden  Sayings"  of  Epictitus. 

"Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius." 

Emerson's  "Essays." 

Emerson's  "English  Traits." 

The  Complete  Poems  of  Milton. 

Johnson's   "Volpone." 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "The  Maid's 
Tragedy." 

Webster's  "Duchess  of  Malfy." 

Middleton's   "The    Changling." 

Dryden's  "All  for  Love." 

Shelley's   "Cenci." 

Browning's  "Blot  on  the  'Scutcheon." 

Tennyson's  "Becket." 


SALADS 

All  salads  need  that  pi- 
quancy given  by 

LEA&PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE     ORIGINAL     WOBCESTEH3MIBE 

Soups,  Fish,  Steaks,  Roast 
Meats  andmanyotherdishes 
are  improved  by  its  use. 

Refuse  Imitations. 
John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agts.,  N.  Y. 


Nothing  under  the  Son 
win  Clean  and  Polish  Silver  like 

ELECTRO 
SILICON 

It's  use  by  owners  of  valuable  Plate  for  more 

than  40  years  is  evidence  of  its  superior  merit. 

Send  address  for  FREE  SAMPLE, 

or  15  Cte.  in  stomps  fur  full  sized  box,  post-paid. 

The  Electro  Silicon  Co.,  30  Cliff  St.,  New  York. 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  Druggists. 


Roy  C.  Ward 
Jas.  K.  Polk 


Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORM  OF  INSURANCE 

EFFECTED 

312  California  Street.  Phone  Douglas  2283 

San   Francisco,    Cal. 


<ML      Gel 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 


Bear  'he  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 
3et  "Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


% 


NINETY-FOURTH 
HALF  YEARLY  REPORT 

of  the 

San  Francisco 
Savings  Union 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Eanfcs 
of  San   Francisco. 

TEMPORARILY  LOCATED  AT 

Northwest  corner  California  and  Montgomery  Streets 

Pending  erection  of  its  new  building  at  junction  of  Market  and  O'Farrell  Streets 
with  Grant  Avenue. 

CONDUCTS  A  SAVINGS  BANK  BUSINESS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Money  deposited  on  or  before  July    10th  will   receive 
interest  from  July   1st. 

SWORN  STATEMENT 

of  the  condition  and  value  of  its 

Assets  and  Liabilities,  June  30th,  1909 


ASSETS 

Loans  secured  by  first  Hen  on  real  estate  wholly  within  the  State  of  California.  .$13,205,095.73 

Loans  secured  by  pledge  and  hypothecation  of  approved  bonds  and  stocks 806,293.78 

Bonds    of    the    municipalities    and    school    districts    of    the    State    of    California, 
railroad    bonds    and   bonds    and    stocks   of   local   corporations,    the  value   of 

Which    is    9,124,593.00 

Bank    Premises    700,000.00 

Other  Real  Estate  in  the  State  oi  California 666,327.64 

Furniture    and    Fixtures 500.00 

Cash   in  Vault  and   in    Bank 1,432,006.37 

Total    Assets     $25,934,816.52 

LIABILITIES 

Due   Depositors    $23,698,195.30 

Capital   Paid    Up 1,000,000.00 

Reserve  and    Contingent   Funds 1,222,804.61 

General  Tax  Account,  Balance  Undisbursed 13,816.61 

Total    Liabilities     $25,934,816.52 

San  Francisco,  June  30,    1909. 

(Signed)   LOVELL  WHITE,  President. 
(Signed)   R.  M.  WELCH,  Cashier. 


State  of  California, 
Citv  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 

We  do  solemnly  swear  that  we  have  (and  each  of  us  lias)  a  personal  knowledge  of  the 
matters  contained  in  the  foregoing  report,  and  that  every  allegation,  statement,  matter  and 
thing  therein  contained  is  true,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief. 

(Signed)     LOVELL    WHITE, 
(Signed)    R.    M.   WELCH. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  30th  day  of  June,    1909. 
[SEAL]  (Signed)    FRANK 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State 
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■What  the  Professor's  Discovery  Promised. 


The  university  was  holding  its  twelve  hun- 
dredth anniversary.  A  great  assemblage 
listened  to  the  president's  address : 

"Science  is  endless,"  he  said ;  "the  race 
goes  on,  ever  improving.  Those  were  foolish 
fears  of  the  men  of  the  dark  ages,  now  almost 
prehistoric,  when  this  state  was  founded,  this 
institution  established.  The  social  order  has 
changed.  What  they  called  revolution,  and 
vainly  fought,  has  proved  evolution.  We  have 
come  together,  on  this  twelve-hundredth  anni- 
versary, under  these  ancient  stone  arches,  less 
to  celebrate  the  past  than  to  plan  for  new 
conquests  of  nature.  Whispers  have  gone 
forth  to  the  world  that  in  our  chemical  labora- 
tory strange  discoveries  have  been  made. 
These  discoveries  we  give  to  you  today, 
whether  for  human  happiness  or  human  mis- 
ery will  depend  upon  yourselves." 

The  audience  listened  with  some  bewilder- 
ment. In  that  great  hall,  with  its  arches  of 
weather-beaten  stone,  more  than  forty  thou- 
sand people  were  assembled,  but  delicate  elec- 
trical machinery  made  the  speaker's  voice 
audible  and  the  speaker's  face  clearly  visible 
to  every  one  in  the  building,  and  even  to  the 
thousands  who  sat  beneath  the  stately  oaks 
outside. 

What  was  this  new  discovery?  Would  it 
make  life  better  worth  living?  Would  it  give 
a  man  longer  life?  At  least  it  was  evident 
that  the  discovery  was  one  of  thrilling  impor- 
tance in  the  mind  of  the  president.  He  spoke 
with  the  utmost  earnestness.  "For  more  than 
one  hundred  years  this  university  has  held  as 
a  sacred  trust  a  group  of  scientific  discoveries 
made  by  one  of  its  students.  He  wrote  his 
formulas  down  and  sealed  them  for  this 
twelve-hundredth  anniversary.  Three  days 
before  its  celebration,  the  faculty  of  this  uni- 
versity was  to  assemble,  break  the  seals,  test 
the  formulas,  and  decide  whether  to  reveal 
the  secrets  or  to  destroy  them  forever.  We 
met;  we  have  decided;  we  create  a  new  pro- 
fessorship, more  important,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  in  existence  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
We  have  chosen  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
discoverer  of  this  group  of  secrets,  Professor 
Leonard  Jones  Carey,  and,  going  back  to  one 
of  the  almost  forgotten  writers  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  we  name  his  chair,  the  chair 
of  'The  Ethics  of  Dust.'  " 

A  ripple  of  half-annoyed  amusement  ran 
over  the  audience.  Was  that  all?  Only  an- 
other of  those  interminable  modern  subdi- 
visions of  biology,  or  psychology,  or  both  ? 

But  the  president  went  on:  "Professor 
Carey  was  on  the  right  track  when  this  event 
occurred.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  his  in- 
vestigations have  fitted  him  to  utilize  and 
develop  this  group  of  new  facts.  Without 
him  the  Ethics  of  Dust  would  have  had  to 
wait  fifty  years  for  an  interpreter.  With  him 
you  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  its  scope  today. 
It  is  nothing  that  you  imagine.  It  is  not 
long  life ;  it  is  not  money,  or  happiness,  except 
incidentally.  But,  perhaps,  it  means  all  the 
things  which  any  of  you,  or  all  of  you,  have 
ever  dreamed  about."  And  the  president  sat 
down.  .  The  wall  at  the  back  of  the  stage 
opened  and  revealed  a  laboratory,  strange 
even  to  the  eyes  of  chemists  there.  Professor 
Carey  came  forward,  and  set  a  curious  micro- 
scope on  the  stand.  Then  he  looked  over  the 
audience  and  spoke  of  the  great  subject. 

"What  we  have  done  is  to  conquer  the  ulti- 
mate atom,  and  discover  whether  it  is  healthy 
or  not.  If  it  is  diseased,  it  will  produce 
disease — mental,  moral,  or  physical,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Every  one  of  us  has  disease  atoms  in 
his  system.  That  is  what  makes  us  die  too 
soon ;  sometimes  that  is  what  makes  us  do 
wrong.  When  we  find  the  diseased  atom,  we 
can  not  destroy  it.  Nothing  can.  But  we  can 
now  isolate  it  so  that  it  can  do  no  harm — at 
least  not  for  ages  to  come,  perhaps  never  again. 
We  can  force  each  atom — each  dust-mote 
which  floats  about  the  world — to  tell  its  story  ; 
can  discover  where  it  has  been,  and  what  it 
has  done,  and  whether  it  is  helpful  or  hurtful. 
Since  the  number  of  atoms  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  earth  is  now  definitely  ascertained,  it 
only  remains  for  the  human  race  to  isolate 
from  further  evil  the  diseased  atoms  as  fast 
as  possible.  Then,  a  few  centuries  from  now, 
only  healthy  atoms  will  remain.  This,  as  1 
need  not  explain  to  you,  must  mean  perfect 
health,  and  a  great  many  other  things  which 
the  newspapers  will   tell  you   about." 

A  great  hush  fell  on  the  audience,  as  they 
understood  this  stupendous  claim.  Then  mur- 
murs and  cries  began  to  break  forth,  as  people 
suddenly  spoke  to  each  other,  forgetting  all 
else  in  the  presence  of  the  fact.  The  ulti- 
mate atom  had  been  conquered.  That  was 
what  science  and  theology  for  thousands  of 
years  had  said  could  never  be  done.  Did  it 
mean  wiping  out  the  secret  sins,  taking  away 
the  daily  temptation  from  each  one?  A 
woman,  rich,  beautiful,  fashionable;  rose  in 
the  audience,  and  reached  out  her  hands  to 
Professor  Carey.  "Take  away  my  selfish- 
ness !"  she  cried  A  man  in  the  prime  of 
life,  famous  ov  .r  the  continent,  rose,  and 
called  with  deep  voice  of  passion,  "Take  away 
that  which  once  made  me  false  to  my  oath !" 
The  pro.1"  s"ur  ached  his  hands  out,  and  said 
in  a  stilled  the  tempest: 

"1    t  -  n  \To   one   can.     You  live   and 

',--    in  ;e.      If    the    atoms    which    work 

e  to  me,  I  will  bind  them  fast. 


I  can  not  draw  them  from  you.  Cast  them 
out  so  that  humanity  may  put  them  in  chains. 
Help  others  to  cast  them  out.  Help  me  in 
my  work.  It  is  atom  by  atom  that  we  rebuild 
the  ruined  human  temple." 

The  man  and  the  woman  sank  back  in  their 
places  and  a  great  pent-up  sigh  swept  over 
the  audience,  but  no  one  spoke  again. 

The  professor  went  on :  "All  things  tell 
their  secrets  at  last.  Every,  mote  of  dust  has 
its  story,  from  the  pollen-dust  of  the  wild  rose 
on  the  slopes  of  Chimborazo,  to  the  star-dust 
left  but  yesterday  in  our  atmosphere  by  the 
great  comet  Hierophanta.  Here,  in  this  room, 
there  is  dust  from  the  ruins  of  ancient  Lon- 
don, earthquake-swallowed  five  centuries  ago. 
Out  of  the  caves  of  the  giant  cave-bear  of  Eu- 
rope, out  of  the  castles  of  robber-barons  on 
the  Rhine,  out  of  the  depths  of  the  ocean 
and  the  heart  of  the  earth,  these  dust-motes 
come  in  our  midst,  after  myriad  wanderings, 
and  our  science  can  now  reveal  the  story  of 
each  one  of  them  all." 

The  professor  bent,  and  looked  through  his 
microscope.  "There  is  a  flake  of  dust  here," 
he  said,  "which  we  will  examine.  It  floated 
on  the  plate  just  now  while  I  was  speaking." 
He  threw  a  magnified  reflection  on  a  screen, 
till  the  flake  of  dust  seemed  a  hundred  feet 
across ;  he  dropped  chemicals  upon  it,  and 
winnowed  everything  from  the  centre.  There 
was  the  atom  at  last ;  all  the  rest  that  it  had 
drawn  to  itself  had  disappeared. 

Again  the  professor  spoke  :  "It  is  evil,  and 
yet  you  shall  see  it."  On  the  screen  fell  the 
reflection  of  a  vast  drop  of  blood,  and  in  the 
heart  of  the  drop  was  a  picture  of  strife  on 
a  desert-edge,  near  a  palm  by  an  altar,  and 
a  clock  struck  the  centuries  backward  in  the 
ears  of  the  audience,  till  they  knew  that  the 
blood  was  the  first  drop  of  blood  ever  shed  in 
the  world  from  man  by  his  fellow-man. 

"It  is  an  atom,"  said  the  professor,  "that 
makes  disease  wherever  it  goes.  Now  it  shall 
wander  forth  no  longer."  He  put  it  into  one 
of  his  vials  and  fastened  it  up.  Then  he  went 
on  with  dust-mote  after  dust-mote  from  the 
air  about  him,  and  showed  the  audience  pic- 
tures of  the  heart-atoms  of  each,  which 
thrilled  and  convinced  every  man  and  woman 
there.  -  The  assembly  laughed  and  cried.  They 
yielded  to  his  mighty  spell ;  they  accepted  the 
stupendous  secret.  The  ultimate  atom  was  no 
more  a  profound  mystery,  but  a  creature  to 
be  captured,  named,  analyzed,  and  imprisoned 
by  star-eyed  science. 

Then  the  professor  was  asked  to  cast  the 
magnified  reflection  of  an  atom  on  the  screen 
without  first  examining  it  himself.  He  looked 
at  the  audience  again  with  that  indescribably 
sad  expression. 

"Not  yet ;  perhaps  never,"  he  said ;  "I  see 
more  than  I  am  able  to  tell  you,  more  than 
any  man,  with  the  heart  of  a  man,  could  de- 
scribe. I  read  your  hearts,  I  know  your 
thoughts,  I  see  the  record  of  your  sins,  as  I 
look  upon  these  atoms  which  float  in  your 
atmosphere.  My  only  happiness  is  that  each 
one  of  the  diseased  atoms  I  can  bind,  by  so 
much  I  lessen  the  folly,  the  falsehood,  the 
evil  of  all  sorts  that  fills  every  atmosphere, 
even  here,  even  now.  It  is  our  heritage,  the 
sad  heritage  of  the  whole  human  race,  through 
ages  of  wretchedness  and  crime.  I  will  only 
show  you  what  you  can  bear;  the  rest  I  will 
carry  alone."  He  closed  his  laboratory  and 
left  the  stage. 

The  audience  rose  with  a  great  sigh  and  went 
out,  some  few  were  rejoicing,  but  most  were 
oppressed  with  the  vast  and  mysterious  forces 
thus  newly  given  to  the  human  race. 

The  professor,  wrapped  in  a  profound  sad- 
ness, sat  alone  in  his  study ;  and  here  the 
president  of  the  university  found  him  some 
hours  later,  with  his  head  on  his  desk — dead. 
He  had  written,  on  a  piece  of  paper: 

"After  all,  I  think  we  were  too  ambitious. 
The  atoms  will  make  all  of  us  enemies  to  each 
other.  My  old  heart-disease  is  coming  back, 
but  tomorrow  I  shall  ask  the  faculty  to  wait 
another   fifty   years." 

Charles  Howard  Shinn. 


In  a  recent  address  on  "Some  American 
Literary  Needs,"  delivered  at  the  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  at  Lexington,  Virginia, 
George  F.  Parker  takes  a  pessimistic  view 
of  the  novel.  "During  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century,"  he  says,  "no  form  of  literature,  ex- 
cept the  poem,  has  suffered  such  degradation 
as  the  novel.  ...  It  is  equally  illustrated 
by  the  pretensions  of  the  school  of  analysis 
and  the  inanities  of  the  best  seller.  It  is 
a  sad  generalization — though  neither  a  sweep- 
ing nor  a  dangerous  one — to  assert  that,  out 
of  the  hundreds  of  writers  who  have  affected 
the  novel  as  a  form  of  expression,  none  has 
created  a  single  character  whose  name  and 
person,  good  or  bad,  whose  habit  of  thought 
and  characteristics,  has  taken  its  place  in  the 
structure  of  our  society  or  reflects  life  as  it 
really  exists  among  us."  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Parker  believes  we  have  not  produced  a  single 
character  in  fiction  of  whom  it  could  be  said, 
what  Thackeray  said  of  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
ley,  that  he  "was  quite  as  much  alive  as  Dr. 
Johnson,  or  Oliver  Goldsmith,  or  Henry  Field- 
ing." 

The  Lambs  Club  of  New  York  on  its  recent 
"gambol"  traveled  2735  miles,  gave  several 
performances  each  day,  and  gathered  in  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  their  new  club 
house. 
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ASSETS 

1 — Bonds  of  the  United  States  ($7,935,000.00),  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States  Government  ($475,000.00),  of  the  State  of 
California  ($250,000.00),  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
($1,227,700.00),  and  County  and  Municipal  Bonds  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia   ($403,000.00),  the  actual  value  of  which  is $12,133,098.15 

2 — Cash  in  United   States  Gold  and   Silver   Coin  and  Checks 2,551,448.43 

3 — Miscellaneous   Bonds,    the  actual  value  of  which  is 6,401,007.44 

They  are: 

"San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific  Railway  Company  5  per  cent  Bonds" 
($469,000.00),  "San  Francisco  and  San  Joaquin  Valley  Railway  Company 
5  per  cent  Bonds"  ($108,000.00),  "Southern  Pacific  Branch  Railway  Com- 
pany of  California  6  per  cent  Bonds"  ($266,000.00),  "Northern  California 
Railway  Company  5  per  cent  Bonds"  ($83,000.00),  "Northern  Railway  Com- 
pany of  California  5  per  cent  Bonds"  ($29,000.00),  "Los  Angeles  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  of  California  Refunding  5  per  cent  Bonds"  ($400,000.00), 
"Los  Angeles  Railway  Company  of  California  5  per  cent  Bonds" 
($334,000.00),  "Market-Street  Cable  Company  6  per  cent  Bonds" 
($858,000.00),  "Market-Street  Railway  Company  first  Consolidated  Mortgage 
5  per  cent  Bonds"  ($753,000.00),  "Powell-Street  Railway  Company  6  per 
cent  Bonds"  ($185,000.00),  "The  Omnibus  Cable  Company  6  per  cent  Bonds" 
($167,000.00),  '"Suiter-Street  Railway  Company  5  per  cent  Bonds" 
($150,000.00),  "Ferries  and  Cliff  House  Railway  Company  6  per  cent  Bonds" 
($6,000.00),  "The  Merchants'  Exchange  7  per  cent  Bonds"  ($1,500,000.00), 
"San  Francisco  Gas  and  Electric  Company  4y2  per  cent  Bonds" 
($484,000.00). 

4 — Promissory     Notes    and    the    debts     thereby    secured,     the     actual     value    of 

which    is     32,341,072.31 

The  Condition  of  said  Promissory  Notes  and  debts  is  as  follows:  They 
are  all  existing  contracts,  owned  by  said  Corporation,  and  are  payable  to 
it  at  its  office,  which  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Market,  McAllister  and 
Jones  Streets,  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California, 
and  the  payment  thereof  is  secured  by  First  Mortgages  on  Real  Estate  within 
this  State.  Said  Promissory  Notes  are  kept  and  held  by  said  Corporation  at 
its  said  office,  which  is  its  principal  place  of  business,  and  said  Notes  and 
debts  are  there  situated. 

5 — Promissory     Notes    and    the    debts    thereby    secured,     the     actual    value     of 

which    is    48,298.67 

The  Condition  of  said  Promissory  Notes  and  debts  is  as  follows:  They 
are  all  existing  contracts,  owned  by  said  Corporation,  and  are  payable  to  it 
at  its  office,  which  is  situated  as  aforesaid,  and  the  payment  thereof  is 
secured  by  pledge  and  hypothecation  of  Bonds  of  Railroad  and  Quasi-Public 
Corporations  and  other  securities. 

6 — (a)  Real  Estate  situated  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
($166,973.18),  and  in  the  Counties  of  Santa  Clara  ($26,141.65),  Alameda 
($255.53),    and    San    Mateo    ($2,251.57),    in    this    State,    the    actual   value    of 

which    is    195,621.93 

(b)    The  land  and  building  in  which   said    Corporation    keeps    its   said   office, 

the  actual  value  of  which  is 999,141.37 

The  Condition  of  said  Real  Estate  is  that  it  belongs  to  said  Corporation, 
and  part  of  it  is  productive. 

7 — Contingent    Fund — Interest    due    and    uncollected    on    Promissory 

Notes    $138,767.97 

Interest  accrued  but  not  yet  payable  on  United  States  and  other 

Bonds 1 16,965.60 

255,733.57 

Total  Assets    $54,925,421.87 


LIABILITIES 

1 — Said    Corporation    owes    Deposits    amounting    to    and    the    actual    value    of 

which    is    551,223,764.48 

2 — Accrued    Interest — Interest    due    and    uncollected    on    Promissory 

Notes    $138,767.97 

Interest    accrued     but    not    yet    payable    on    United     States    and 

other   Bonds    116,965.60 

255,733.57 

4 — Reserve    Fund,    Actual    Value 3,445,923.82 

Total    Liabilities    $54,925,421.87 

THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN   SOCIETY, 

By  JAMES   R.    KELLY,    President. 

THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY, 
By  R.    M.  TOBIN,   Secretary. 


State  of  California,  I 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco     \ 

JAMES  R.  KELLY  and  R.  M.  TOBIN,  being  each  duly  sworn,  each  for  himself,  says: 
That  said  JAMES  R.  KELLY  is  President  and  that  said  R.  M.  TOBIN  is  Secretary  of  THE 
HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY,  the  Corporation  above  mentioned,  and  that 
the  foregoing  statement  is  true. 

JAMES  R.  KELLY,  President. 
R.   M.   TOBIN,   Secretary. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  2d  day  of  July,   1909. 

CHARLES  T.   STANLEY, 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California. 


July  10,  1909 


THE    ARGONAUT 


•  THE  MERRY  WIDOW." 
By  George  L.  Shoals. 


Fortunately,  music  does  not  require  trans- 
lation.   The  harmonic  appeal  of  Franz  Lehar  s 
Viennese  operetta  is  the  same  in  America  and 
Germany,  and  the  response  from  the  multitude 
is  in  the  only  world  language.     The  music  is 
Hungarian   in   fire   and   passion,   in   the   crash 
of  its  march,  the  sparkle  of  its  quicksteps,    he 
throbbing  lure  of  its  waltzes.    And  it  tells  the 
story    to    the    ear    as    the    pantomime    of    the 
actors  tells  it  to  the  eye.     Not  that  the  words 
sung   and    spoken   are   indistinct,    for-a   dis- 
tinctive   quality    in    itself-even    in    the    en- 
semble  work  the   time   is   not   hurried  to    the 
obliteration     of     understanding.     From     the 
presto  movement  of  the  opening  to  the  finale, 
with  its  repetition  of  that  one  strara of  cloy- 
ing  sweetness,   there   is  youth   and   freshness 
throughout.  .  . 

Whatever  may  have  been  lost  or  gained  in 
the  working  over  of  the  book  to  meet  the  com- 
prehension of  a  foreign  audience,  it  remains 
a  notable  structure.  It  has  a  theme  worked 
out  in  dramatic  fashion;  its  characters  are 
human,  and  there  are  wit,  humor,  and  senti- 
ment in  their  lines.  Victor  Leon  and  Leo 
Stein  collaborated  in  the  story ;  the  English 
lyrics  are  by  Adrian  Ross.  The  Vienna 
dramatists  are  in  a  class  above  the  song- 
writer. No  one  of  the  singing  numbers  has 
promise  of  individual  existence. 

Altogether,  the  work  is  more  in  the  manner 
of  Offenbach  than  in  that  of  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van but  it  is  on  a  larger  scale  than  anything 
the  French  or  English  authors  designed.  Its 
comedy  is  all-pervading  and  not  reserved 
for  the  conventional  comic-opera  comedian. 
Fverybody  with  a  speaking  part  is  distinctly 
amusing.  For  this  new  dispensation,  banzai! 
The  old  way  made  most  light  operas  weari- 
somely uncomic. 

Once  in  a  long  while  a  remarkably  difficult 
but  exceedingly  felicitous  mating  produces   a 
genuine    comic    opera.      A    composer    with    a 
gift  for  simple  gay  and  sentimental  melodies 
and  a  librettist  with  imagination  untired  and 
a  sense  of  humor,  must  be  concerned  in  its 
parentage.      And   if   their   rarely   perfect   pro- 
duction be  cradled  by  a  stage  manager  with 
technical    skill,    an    inventive   faculty,    and    a 
£ood  eye  for  color,  the   royal  line  is   estab- 
lished.    "The  Merry  Widow"  is  a  happy  ex- 
ample. .  .  , 
There  is   an   unselfish   consideration   which 
should  have  had  but  very  likely  did  not  have 
the  effect  of  consolation  with  those  who  have 
been   obliged  to  wait  so  long  for  a  view   of 
the    operetta.      Henry     Savage     secured     the 
American   rights   for  its  production   and   with 
some  stress  preserved  them.     He  has  organ- 
ized more  than  one  "Merry  Widow     company 
to    meet   the   demand   of   the   public,    but    San 
Francisco    is    far    from    their    starting-place 
Through   the   Savage   control  the   authors   ot 
the  work  secure  a  commensurate  financial  re- 
ward for  their  success.     Honor  is  a  word,  but 
a  share  in  the  box  receipts  is  material   and 
transmutable.    Offenbach  and  Audran  and  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan  happened  in  predatory  times 
and  were  defrauded.     And  even  in  the  seem- 
ing gain  of  the  American  theatre-goers  there 
was  an   artistic  loss.     There  were  too   many 
companies   with   inadequate   equipment  trying 
to  realize  on  the  conveyed  property. 

It  is  not  certain  that  the  delay  and  the 
accounts  of  the  Eastern  furor  assured  the 
welcome  reception  of  the  work  here,  fash- 
ions in  entertainment  are  not  mandatory  as 
they  are  in  the  matter  of  attire.  But  the 
play  and  the  people  in  it  are  convincing,  and 
the  play  with  other  people  of  less  ability  in 
the  parts  would  still  be  the  thing.  Its  suc- 
cess is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  applause 
it  gains,  for  the  interest  of  the  story  is  so 
well  sustained  that  the  most  engrossed  m  the 
audience  are  most  unwilling  to  interrupt  with 
hand  signals  of  approval.  Yet  there  are  many 
recalls  and  urgent  demands  for  repetitions  of 
especially  pleasing  bits  every  night. 

The  merry  widow  is  the  central  figure,  but 
the  prince,  who  adores  her  yet  will  not  ask 
her  to  marry  him  because  she  has  a  great  for- 
tune which  his  impoverished  country  greatly 
needs,  is  the  moving  force  of  the  plots  and 
counterplots.  Mingling  with  court  personages, 
society  favorites,  and  butterflies  of  the  gay 
night-life  of  Paris,  this  romantic  pair  have 
continually  a  picturesque  and  brilliant-hued 
background.  And  there  is  action,  action,  all 
the  time,  and  action  with  a  purpose.  None  of 
the  aimless,  futile,  water-bug  gyrations  of  mu- 
sical comedy  supers  disturb  the  development 
of  Sonia's  campaign  against  the  resolution  of 
her  reckless,  rapid,  royal  lover. 


The  Sonia  of  this  company  is  Mabel  Wit- 
her   but    recently    advanced    to    this    rich    dis- 
tinction.    Her  natural  charms  are  amply  suf- 
ficient.     Her   long-limbed   grace,   her   youthful 
spirit    and   energy,   are    attractively    displayed. 
Were  there  more  of  finish  in  her  expression, 
were   her   feminine   advances   less   frank,    they 
would  not  so  well  suit  her  own  description  of 
herself— "A    country   bumpkin    m   petticoats 
But  as  she  gains  in  knowledge  of  her  art  she 
will  perceive  the  possibility  and   effectiveness 
of  a  delicacy  which  is  not  all  affectation.     She 
is  a  handsome  figure  in  her  first  appearance  a 
the    embassy   ball,    and   in    the   second   act,    at 
the  Marsovian  fete,  in  the  national  costume- 
little  more  than  a  sheath  of  lace  and  gold- 
she    justifies    the    admiration    of    the    throng. 
Her  dancing  is  spirited  and  daring  in  all  but 
the  famous  waltz,  and  in  this  the  influence  of 
European  models  is  apparent.     To  a  minority 
in  the  audience  it  is  the  crown  of  her  achieve- 
ments.    Her  singing,  by  the  way,  is  not  dis- 
tinctly bad.  . 

George  Dameral  has  been  doing  Prince 
Danilo  for  many  moons,  and  he  looks  the  part 
and  plays  its  serious  side  with  good  results. 
He  could  not  well  make  its  whimsicalities 
more  forceful  and  preserve  even  the  sem- 
blance of  royal  dignity,  and  he  is  artist 
enough  to  know  that.  He  would  be  easily 
distinguished  as  the  star  of  the  piece,  in  this 
cast,  were  the  opera  fashioned  on  the  Amen - 
can  plan.  His  entanglements  with  Lo-Lc .,  Do- 
Do  Clo-Clo,  and  Jou-Jou  are  but  the  diver- 
sions of  the  hour,  and  he  cuts  his  way  out 
quickly  and  decisively  when  the  psychological 
moment  arrives.  And  he  is  on  the  point  of 
discovering  that  psychological  moment  several 
times  before  it  really  comes  along. 

There  is  a  Marsovian  ambassador  of  the 
right  sort  in  Oscar  Figman's  presentation  of 
the  character.  Not  one  of  its  humorous  pos- 
sibilities are  slighted,  but  he  does  not  monopo- 
lize the  lime-light  at  any  time.  Another 
comic-opera  tradition  goes  to  smash  with  the 
success  of  his  characterization.  A  comedian 
who  never  has  the  stage  all  to  himself,  and 
never  a  topical  song  with  himself  as  the  solo 
performer !  And  he  has  a  voice,  too.  Really 
it  is  time  to  say  farewell  to  some  cherished 
but  painful  illusions. 

Is  Nish  the  satirical  but  ever-ready  em- 
bassy messenger,  our  Tommy  Leary  of  long- 
time-ago  Wigwam  and  later  Tivoh  fame?  It 
he  is  the  years  press  lightly  upon  him,  and 
the  u'netuousness  of  his  roles  in  "Ship  Ahoy 
and  "The  Geisha"  still  clothes  him  as  with 
a  garment.  Who  but  him  could  so  insinu- 
atingly remark— "When  I  say  ladies- . 

Old-time  Tivoli  habitues  will  recall  another 
inconspicuous  favorite  of  former  days  in  Wil- 
liam Strunz,  the  Nova  Kov.ch  of  this  cast, 
but  his  still  velvety  and  harmonious  bass  is 
too  little  in  evidence. 

There   is  none   too   much   of  singing  in   the 
opera       It    is    not    burdened    with    irrelevant 
solos  or  chorus  numbers,  yet  the  absence  of 
this  ordinarily  over-worked  feature  is  hardly 
apparent  until  the  programme  is  studied  to  re- 
call the  several  events  in  their  order,      faoma 
and  the  chorus  make  "In  Marsovia"  the  song 
feature  of  the  first  act,  though  Prince  Danilo  s 
tribute  to   "Maxim's"   is  a  close  second      In 
the  succeeding  act  the  prince  and  Soma  have 
two  duets,  and  the  sensuous  waltz,  while  the 
one      conventional       comic-opera      interlude, 
"Women,"  is  given  by  a  septette  made  up  of 
the  male  principals.     The  Marsovian  dance  in 
this   scene   is   a   pretty   novelty.      In   the    con- 
cluding   scene,    at    Maxim's,    there    are    some 
bright  and  tuneful  bits,  with  another  raptur- 
ous duet  for  the  lovers.     It  is  quality  rather 
than   quantity  that   the   composer  has  chosen 
wisely  to  rely  upon. 

It  was  Sir  William  Gilbert  who  first  sternly 
prescribed  long  skirts  for  the  chorus  ladies, 
and  some  time  afterward  Mane  Cah.ll  advo- 
cated that  style  and  followed  it  more  or  less 
closely  "The  Merry  Widow"  is  in  that  fash- 
ion, certainly,  yet-well,  the  customary 
drapery  of  feminine  regard  does  not  incon- 
venience the  girls  at  Maxim's  in  the  least  It 
is  a  matter  of  skill  in  manipulation,  that  is 
all.     And  the  chorus  is  shapely. 

"The   Merry   Widow"   will   be   at  the    Van 

Ness  Theatre  three that  is,  it  will  remain 

two    weeks    more.      And    that     will     not     be 
enough. 


rare  editions.  In  the  rear  Mr.  Robertson  has 
a  roomy  office.  The  basement,  lofty  and  well 
lighted,  with  a  big  open  fireplace,  will  hold 
thousands  of  volumes  in  its  wall  shelves. 
Wrapping  and  packing  rooms  are  connected, 
with  elevator  and  dumb-waiter  equipment. 
Throughout  there  is  system  and  special  care 
for  prospective  as  well  as  present  needs. 
"Robertson's"  has  long  been  a  most  attractive 
and  helpful  resort  for  book-buyers,  and  in  its 
new  and  permanent  place  it  will  be  unchanged 
except  in  a  brighter  and  larger  aspect. 

. ■«•»- 

Age  does  not  impair  Massenet's  ability  to 
turn  out  a  new  opera  every  year  or  two.     He 
celebrated      his      sixty-seventh    birthday      lasU 
month,   a    few   days    after  the   production    of  I 
his   "Bacchus,"   an   opera   which    is   not   likely 
to  prove  one  of  his  successes.     There  is 


Can  not  be  easily  duplicated  if  lost  or 
stolen.  There  is  no  chance  of  such  danger 
in  one  of  our  steel  Safe  Deposit  Boxes. 

CROCKER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

CROCKER  BUILDING         Post  and  Market  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


to   prove  one  ui   "*j  ~- 

to  be  some  good  music  in  it,  but  the  libretto  is 

foolish.  _^_ 

"Why  do  people  cry  at  a  wedding?"  "If 
you  were  married,  my  dear,  you  would  under- 
stand."— Detroit  Free  Press. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


NEW  ORPHEUM 
Safest  and  most  magni 


O'FARRELL  ST. 

Between  Slockton  and  Powell 
aEnificent  theatre  in  Amern 

WEEK  BEGINNING  THIS  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 

Matinee  Every  Day 

ARTISTIC  VAUDEVILLE 

HELENA     FREDERICK       in     the     one-act 
»TH¥       PATRIOT    '       CHARLOllr. 

opera,         THE      rAlKiui    {clrHTnfJS V 

PARRY  and  Company;  3— LEIGH  lows  J, 
SSii  pr  \ATZ!  GEORGE  HILLMAN  and 
mk  REDPVTH  NAPANEES;  ARMSTRONG 
an d  CLVRK;  HERR  LONDE  and  FRAULEIN 
TILLY  New  Orpheum  Motion  Pictures;  Last 
Week  of  the  3  SISTERS  ATHLETAS. 

Evening    prices,     10c,     25c,     50c      75c.       Box 

PRINCESS  THEATRE  »!5KS 

1  SamLoverich.Mgr.       Phone  West  6110 

INTERNATIONAL  GRAND  OPERA  CO. 

NEXT   WEEK'S   REPERTOIRE 

Monday   night  and   Saturday  matinee,   MAS- 

r ARM'S  "L'AMICO  FRITZ";  Tuesday  night, 

"il^ROVATORE";      Wednesday      matinee, 

"LUCIA";      Wednesday  .  night        ^COKD A."' 

iS£ft#  "S^llIr'iX  r^™0; 

and  "1  PAGLIACCI";  Saturday  night,     RIGO- 
■T°"   Prices:  $2,  $1.50,  $1,  50c 


GOODYEAR  "HIPPO"  HOSE 


The  best  and  strongest  Garden  Hose. 

Guaranteed  to  stand  700  lbs.  pressure. 

Try  it  and  be  convinced 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

R.  H.  PEASE,  President 
589,  591.  593  Market  Street 

SAN   FRANCISCO 


SPEND  THE  WEEK  END  AT 


Cor.  Van  Ness 
and  Grove  St. 


VAN  NESS  THEATRE 

V  PHONE  MARKET  500 

iiroNlTwEEK  BEGINS  SUNDAY  NIGHT, 
btA-u  JULY    11 

Matinee  Saturday  Only 

Henry    W.    Savage's    New   York   production    of 

the  operatic  sensation  of  the  world 

The  Merry  Widow 

Music  by  Franz  Lehar 
Coming-"POLLY~oFTHE  CIRCUS. 


SRRINGS 


Leave  San  Francisco  at  3:45  p.  m., 
Friday  ot  Saturday  via  Sausalito. 
Railroad  round  trip,  $7,  including 
enjoyable  ride  in  our  6ne  automo- 
biles from  St.  Helena  to  Aetna 
Springs  and  return. 

Illustrated  Booklet  mailed  free 
on  application. 

AETNA  SPRINGS  CO. 

Aetna  Springs       :  :       Napa  County, 
DIVIDEND  NOTICES. 


J^EW^HUTES 


FILLMORE.  EDDY 
TURK  and  WEBSTER 


\  Solid  Block  of  Fun  and  Refined  Amusement 

'  GRAND  OPENING  WEDNESDAY,  JULY  14 

Open-Air  Attractions  Afternoon  and  Night 

Continuous    Concerts  by    the 

ROYAL  BANDA  ROMA 

Led    by    Signor    Guiseppi    Sirignano 

1000-SURPRISES-1000 

Elegantly  Fitted  Cafe  and  Grill 

-Everything   New   But    the   Name" 


n^FIcFoF  THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS   AND 

°  j  riAN     SOCIETY,    corner     Market,     McAllistei 

^    Tones    Streets    (member    of   Associated    Sav- 

fnts  -BannksofeeSan    Francisco),    Sao ^  Francisco 

Tune   '8     1909— Dividend   Notice-^At   a   meeting 

per    annum    on    a"   deposits    tor  ^ 

end"nfeJoTand   after'  July    1     1909.     Dividends 
Sot  drawn  wdl  be  added  to  depositors'  accounts 

.TtrrWANTCS    SAVINGS    BANK,    corner    Market 

fd   f  ToffSvloSd  n'as  ESMft! 
^|gXoiJ,raOfta.eSpaat^rateaOf 

srfuiy  10  ±»$^&&K5.  w. 


Londoners  revel  in  the  luxury  of  some 
sixty  concerts  a  week.  In  addition  to  this 
average  of  eight  or  nine  concerts  a  day  there 
were,  on  a  recent  Monday,  three  important 
operatic  events-the  revival  of  Cluck's 
"Armida"  at  Covert  Garden,  the  first  per- 
formance in  England  of  Monleone  s  Caval- 
leria"  and  Wagner's  "Meistersinger  in  Eng- 
lish, by  the  Charles  Manners  company. 

«>►■ 

The  New  "  Robertson's." 
A  M  Robertson,  publisher  and  book-seller, 
has  moved  from  the  post-fire  location  at  Van 
Ness  Avenue  and  Pine  Street  to  his  new 
building  on  Stockton  Street  and  Union  Square 
Avenue,  facing  Union  Square.  The  new  store 
is  admirable  in  arrangement  and  fittings, 
though  Mr.  Robertson  would  disclaim  any  aim 
except  convenience  for  himself  and  comfort 
for  his  patrons.  On  the  ground  floor  there 
are  substantial  modern  tables,  shelves,  and 
glass  cases,  and  bookkeepers'  and  salesman  s 
desks  The  mezzanine  floor,  as  a  balcony  with 
an  open  front,  covers  half  the  expanse,  and  is 
fitted  for  the  display  of  the  more  costly  and 


5%  per  month 

SAVED  ON  THE  INVESTMENT 
BY  BUYING  THE 

Alaska  Refrigerator 

800,000  sold  since  1878 

We  have  a  test  Refrigerator  to  prove  what 
we  claim   for  it.      Please  call  and  see  it. 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

557-563  MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Junction  Sutter  and  Sansorae  Street 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


July  10.  1909. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


Professor  Ferrero  has  said  a  great  many 
pleasant  things  about  us.  and  we  should  be 
hardly  human  if  we  were  not  gratified.  He 
evidently  came  with  the  intention  of  admiring, 
and  now  he  can  not  say  enough  to  extenuate 
our  faults  and  to  display  our  virtues.  It  is 
very  kind  of  him,  and  as  we  are  more  prone 
to  display  and  advertise  our  own  shortcom- 
ings than  any  other  people,  it  is  nice  to  be 
told  that  we  are  not  nearly  so  black  as  the 
picture  that  we  have  painted  of  ourselves  for 
the  delectation  of  the  world. 

In  reading  the  comments  of  our  visitors,  and 
of  Professor  Ferrero  among  them,  we  have  to 
remember  that  these  good  people  naturally 
gravitate  toward  the  spheres  of  American  so- 
ciety with  which  they  are  most  congenial. 
Professor  Ferrero  is  a  man  of  culture,  a  lit- 
terateur and  a  scholar.  Naturally  enough,  his 
advent  would  be  specially  noted  by  people  of 
his  own  kind,  and  the  invitations  showered 
upon  him  would  be  from  people  of  similar 
tastes  who  would  like  to  welcome  a  European 
savant  and  to  smooth  his  path  for  him.  When 
he  says  that  the  stories  of  "barbarous  luxury"' 
current  in  Europe  are  grossly  exaggerated  he 
says,  of  course,  what  is  perfectly  true,  but 
then  we  have  to  remember  that  it  is  just  the 
barbarously  luxurious  classes  who  would  ig- 
nore such  a  man  as  the  professor  and  who 
would  probably  be  unaware  that  he  even  ex- 
isted. He  would  gain  his  main  impressions 
of  American  from  people  of  his  own  kind.  In 
other  words,  he  would  not  be  invited  to  the 
monkey  dinners  or  the  banquets  from  which 
knives  and  forks  are  abolished.  He  would 
never  hear  of  such  eccentricities  except  from 
the  Sunday  supplements  of  the  yellow  press. 

He  has  heard  of  them  from  this  source 
and  he  disbelieves  us,  apparently  upon  the  rea- 
sonable ground  that  the  yellow  press  never 
prints  anything  true  except  by  accident.  He 
says: 

It  is  true  that  from  time  to  time  the  newspapers 
tell  us  stories  of  the  incredible  ostentation  of 
American  luxury,  of  fortunes  spent  in  jewels, 
liresses,  flowers:  of  fabulous  entertainments  given 
in  New  York.  Like  everybody  else,  I  confess  that 
before  going  to  America  I  used  to  read  these  tales 
with  belief.  Now  I  must  say  that  I  have  become 
very  skeptical  and  no  longer  consider  the  news- 
papers as  very  safe  sources  of  information  as  con- 
cerns American  luxury. 


Nevertheless  these  freaks  do  occur,  and 
they  occur  often.  There  is  a  section  of  the 
nottveaux  riches  whose  one  idea  of  what  they 
call  society  life  is  to  show  that  they  are  rich. 
The  yellow  press  is  to  be  credited  not  so  much 
with  the  invention  of  these  excesses  as  with 
their  exaggeration.  That  is  to  say,  they  select 
a  small  portion  and  display  it  as  being  the 
whole.  Their  readers  do  not  wish  to  hear 
about  sobriety  or  decency,  good  taste  or 
culture.  They  have  no  taste  for  anything  but 
freaks  and  monstrosities,  and  as  a  result  the 
foreigner  is  led  to  believe  that  freaks  and 
monstrosities  continue  the  whole  stock  in 
trade  of  the  society  world.  But  the  freaks 
and  monstrosities  exist,  all  the  same. 

The  professor  argues,  all  the  way  through, 
from  what  he  himself  saw.  Naturally  enough 
his  invitations  were  mainly  from  cultured 
people  who  delighted  to  honor  a  distinguished 
man: 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  in  almost 
all  the  rich  houses  which  I  visited  in  Philadelphia 
or  Boston  I  saw  many  books  and  few  jewels.  Is 
there  any  difficulty  in  explaining  such  a  thing? 
Americans  have  bought  in  the  last  thirty  years 
many  more  jewels  than  Europeans  because  they 
possessed  less.  Precious  stones  do  not  wear  away; 
Europe  has  been  buying  them  for  five  centuries  at 
least,  and  so  possesses  enormous  quantities. 

It  is  the  same  thing,  probably,  for  entertain- 
ments. For  three  months  I  have  been  continu- 
ously invited  to  dinners,  lunches,  receptions,  and 
at  homes.  Everywhere  I  have  found  elegance, 
wealth,  and  luxury,  but  never  has  it  fallen  in  my 
way  to  see  one  of  those  extravagant  entertain- 
ments which  I  have  seen  described  so  often  in  the 
newspapers. 

Professor  Ferrero  is  not  the  first  foreigner 
to  be  misled  by  the  newspapers.  America  is 
the  only  country  in  the  world  that  possesses 
a  vastly  wealthy  press  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  mindless  section  of  the  community.  The 
uninformed  visitor  does  not  know  that  the 
most  popular  newspapers,  the  sheets  that  are 
most  in  evidence,  that  are  the  most  glaring 
in  their  headlines  and  their  colors,  are  care- 
fully prepared  to  cater  to  the  viciously  idiotic. 
He  naturally  assumes  that  they  are  representa- 
tive of  the  average  middle  class,  and  that  the 
news  that  they  portray  is  broadly  typical  of 
the  events  of  the  day.  He  does  not  know  that 
everything  intelligent,  everything  that  is  nei- 
ther vacuous  nor  morbid,  is  scrupulously  ex- 
cised, that  nothing  is  admitted  that  does  not 
minister  either  to  the  silly  or  to  the  base. 
America  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  in 
which  idiocy  has  been  organized  by  its  news- 
papers, and  because  it  is  organized  it  is  so 
much  more  in  evidence  than  the  culture  and 
the  good  taste  that  are  not  organized.  A 
monkey  dinner  in  Italy  could  probably  find  no 
newspaper  wil'ing  to  record  it.  Here  it  finds 
a  great  man  newspapers  that  will  record 
Those  who  have  learned  to 
look  :  -spapers'of  a  country  for  indi- 

taste     and     opinion    are 
-  by  a  vastly  wealthy  and  or- 
?±  chief  concern  is  to  see 
bought  or  idea  is  ever  allowed 


to  vary  the  vacuity   or  the  viciousness  of  its 
columns. 


A  recent  private  view  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  London  was  enlivened  by  an  unrehearsed 
scene  between  two  ladies  whose  enormous  and 
complicated  hats  became  entangled  while  their 
fair  wearers  were  examining  the  same  picture 
at  close  range.  The  London  Chronicle,  com- 
menting upon  the  amusing  incident,  says  that 
these  ladies  should  have  adorned  the  court 
of  Louis  XVI,  where  the  beauty  of  a  head- 
dress depended  upon  its  originality  and  its 
height.  At  the  first  night  of  Gluck's 
"Iphigenie"  in  1774,  the  greatest  incon- 
venience was  caused  by  the  swooning  of  ladies 
from  emotion,  and  the  consequent  entangle- 
ment of  coiffures.  There  was  the  "coiffure 
a  l'Anglomanie,"  for  instance,  an  erection  rep- 
resenting a  racecourse,  with  five-barred  gates, 
jockeys  and  dogs,  firmly  locked  with  the 
"coiffure  belle  jardiniere,"  an  ascending  crea- 
tion of  turnips,  beetroot,  carrots,  and  cabbages. 
But  it  was  the  rivalry*  between  the  Duchess 
de  Chartres  and  Marie  Antoinette  that  nearly- 
caused  a  calamity. 

The  duchess's  head-dress  was  called  the 
"pouf  sentimental,"  and  succeeded  in  beating 
the  queen's  ("coiffure  a  loge  d'opera")  by- 
two  inches.  It  contained  fourteen  yards  of 
gauze,  draped  round  a  tower,  on  the  top  of 
which  were  placed  waxen  images  of  the  little 
Louis  Phillippe  in  his  nurse's  arms,  together 
with  a  parrot  pecking  at  a  plate  of  cherries, 
and  a  little  black  boy.  A  collision  occurred 
and  down  came  the  cherries  and  the  parrot 
and  the  black  boy,  and  were  only  saved  from 
falling  into  the  parterre  by  the  presence  of 
mind  of  the  Due  de  Penthevre.  The  king, 
hoping  to  change  the  ridiculous  fashion,  pre- 
sented his  queen  with  a  simple  aigrette  of 
diamonds.  Marie  Antoinette  accepted  them, 
even  wore  them  for  a  time,  but  soon  incor- 
porated them  in  a  taller  head-dress  than  ever, 
and  christened  this  gayly  "a  l'economie  du 
siecle." 


The  announcement  that  King  Manuel  of 
Portugal  is  to  marry  Princess  Beatrice  of 
Saxe-Coburg  has  not  caused  the  earth  to  de- 
part from  its  usual  orbit.  There  are  really 
so  many  of  these  princesses  that  it  is  hard  to 
keep  track  of  them,  their  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths.  Of  course  we  all  know  who  King 
Manuel  is,  although  it  would  be  safe  to  say 
that  not  one  in  ten  of  us  had  ever  heard  of 
him  before  the  assassination  of  his  father 
raised  him  to  the  throne.  The  general  im- 
pression we  then  formed  of  him  was  a  good 
one.  He  had  a  good-tempered,  boyish  face, 
but  all  the  pleasant  signs  of  youth  are  said 
to  have  disappeared  under  the  cares  of  state. 

We  may  have  a  liking  for  King  Manuel  and 
yet  be  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  any 
sensible  girl  should  be  willing  to  marry  him, 
unless  he  should  consent  to  abdicate  and  to 
lead  a  life  that  is  not  quite  so  strenuous  as 
his  present  one.  Portugal  is  notoriously  on 
the  verge  of  revolution.  The  king  and  his 
mother  are  practically  prisoners  in  the  palace, 
exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  populace,  and 
compelled  to  acquiesce  in  the  public  celebra- 
tions that  have  marked  the  anniversary'  of  the 
royal  assassination.  The  men  responsible  for 
that  crime,  the  men  who  actually  committed 
it,  have  not  been  punished.  At  least  one  of 
them  has  been  rewarded,  and  the  king  can 
hardly  show  his  face  in  the  street  without 
being  affronted  and  threatened  with  the  same 
fate  that  befell  his  father.  And  yet  this  boy 
whose  life  is  not  worth  an  hour's  purchase, 
whose  royal  dignities  are  a  mere  mockery 
and  pretense,  can  find  a  princess  who  is  will- 
ing to  marry  him  and  so  become  a  poor,  piti- 
ful queen  whose  only  kingdom  will  be  the 
fragile  unrealities  of  a  court  etiquette  that 
may  be  tolerable  when  the  loyalty  of  a  nation 
is  behind  it,  but  that  must  surely  be  unbear- 
able when  it  has  become  a  mere  screen  against 
popular  contempt  and  dislike. 

Princess  Beatrice  of  Saxe-Coburg  is  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh and  she  is  therefore  King  Edward's 
niece.  Was  it  not  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
who  became  a  naturalized  German  ?  In  this 
case  the  young  lady  will  not  have  to  ask  the 
consent  of  the  English  king,  but  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  this  would  be  refused,  seeing  that 
Princess  Victoria  was  allowed  to  marry  the 
King  of  Spain,  who  is  nearly  as  much  of  a 
"detrimental"  as  his  royal  brother  of  Portu- 
gal. As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  very  little 
choice  for  the  young  princesses  of  today.  The 
number  of  kings  is  limited,  while  there  seems 
to  be  no  limit  to  the  number  of  their  daugh- 
ters. Royal  ladies  of  marriageable  age  must 
take  what  offers  and  without  too  much  re- 
gard for  the  stability  of  the  throne  that  goes 
with  it. 


The  Atchison  Globe  tells  us  of  a  girl  who 
had  a  proposal  of  marriage  Sunday  night,  and 
asked  a  week  to  think  it  over.  She  went  to 
all  of  her  married  sisters.  One,  who  used  to 
be  a  belle,  had  three  children,  did  all  her  own 
work,  and  hadn't  been  to  the  theatre  or  out 
riding  since  she  was  married.  -  Another, 
whose  husband  was  a  promising  young  man  at 
the  time  she  was  married,  was  supporting  him. 
A  third  didn't  dare  say  her  life  was  her  own 
when  her  husband  was  around,  and  a  fourth 
was  divorced.  After  visiting  them  and  hear- 
ing their  woes,  the  heroine  of  this  little  tale 
went  home,  got  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  wrote 


an  answer  to  the  young  man.  You  may  think 
it  was  refusing  him,  hut  it  wasn't.  She  said 
she  could  be  ready  in   a  month. 


The  largest  and  finest  pearl  ever  found  in 
Long  Island  Sound  has  been  sold  by  Horace 
A.  Saunders  of  South  Norwalk,  Connecticut, 
to  a  New  York  specialist  for  $600,  The  pearl 
was  found  by  William  Redding,  who  had  no 
idea  of  its  value,  and  exchanged  it  on  the 
spot  for  Saunders's  boat.  Saunders  drove  a 
crafty  bargain,  for  he  was  once  a  Ceylon 
diver  for  pearls  and  knew  instantly  the  value 
of  the  find.  The  entire  fleet  of  fifty  oyster 
boats  is  now  working  the  section  of  the  Sound 
around  South  Norwalk  in  search  of  more 
$600  pearls,  and  the  treasure-trove  trepida- 
tion is  agitating  even  the  oyster  openers  in 
the   restaurants. 


A  letter  from  Paris  says  that  a  hard  blow 
has  been  dealt  to  lady  lawyers,  doctors. 
typists,  secretaries,  and  all  women  who  com- 
pete professionally  with  men.  A  masculine 
league  has  been  formed  to  boycott  them,  not 
in  business,  but  in  another  sphere. 

The  members  apparently  deem  it  hopeless 
to  try  to  beat  them  in  the  struggle  for  life, 
and  have  decided  to  pay  them  out  in  another 
way.  They  have  all  solemnly  bound  them- 
selves never  to  propose  to  a  lady  following 
a  profession  which  men  pursue  also,  and  in 


the  case  of  leap  years  to   reject  all  advances 
which  such  females  might  make  them. 

If  the  league  succeeds,  every  feminine  com- 
petitor of  men  in  France  now  single  will  be 
doomed  to  remain  so,  unless,  presumably. 
she  gives  up  her  masculine  occupation  at  once 
and  takes  to  needlework.  No  information  is 
given  as  to  who  the  members  of  the  league 
are.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  a  strict 
observance  of  the  rules  by  the  members  will 
act  strongly  or  not  as  an  inducement  to  the 
ladies  concerned  to  throw  up  their  present 
jobs  instantly  and  marry  the  leaguers. 


The  old  London  hansom  driver,  who  is 
being  driven  out  of  business  by  the  taxicabs. 
is  a  miracle  of  honesty  and  politeness  and  a 
wonderfully  sure  whip.  He  has  need  to  be. 
He  is  pretty  severely  tested  before  he  gets 
his  license.  He  has  to  satisfy  the  police  that 
he  knows  how  to  drive,  and,  what  is  far 
harder,  how  to  find  his  way  about  London. 
He  must  also  furnish  a  full  account  of  his 
life  for  the  previous  six  years,  a  list  of  all 
the  places  at  which  he  has  lived,  and  a  testi- 
monial and  recommendation  from  two  house- 
holders. All  his  statements  are  verified,  and 
a  man  who  finally  succeeds  in  obtaining  his 
license  may  pride  himself  on  a  certificate  that 
is  really  worth  having.  The  best  proof  of  its 
value  is  that  there  is  never  any  difficulty  in 
recovering  an  article  that  has  been  lost  in  a 
hansom. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

FURNITURE 

Exclusive  lines  in  all  woods  and  designs,  embrac- 
ing a  great  variety  of  very  moderately  priced 
suites  and  odd  pieces. 

CARPETS 

All  weaves  in  special  patterns  and  colorings.  We 
show  all  grades. 

RUGS 

The  largest  and  finest  stock  of  Domestic  and 
Oriental  Rugs  ever  shown  on  the  Coast. 

DRAPERIES  AND  FABRICS 

Exceptional  Values  in   new  and   beautiful  effects. 

216-228  SUTTER  STREET 

Also  New  York  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


John  F.  Forbes 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
1019  CROCKER  BLDG. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


H.  J.  COOPER 

Expert  Accountant  and  Auditor 

605  KAMM  BUILDING 
717  MaikaSud 

Phone  Kearny  5959  San  Francisco 


LOW  RATES 


to 


Alask  a  -Yukon  -  Pacific 
Exposition 

for  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS  from 

Suisun $32.50 

Davis 32.50 

Napa 32.75 

Santa  Rosa 33.60 

Calistoga 33.95 


San  Francisco $32.50 

Sacramento 32.50 

Lathrop 32.50 

Stockton 32.50 

Tracy 32.50 


Greatl.v  reduced  rates  from  other  points 
in  California.  Tickets  sold  daily  May 
25  to  Sept.  30.  and  cover  two  months' 
trip  going  and  coming  via  the  famous 

Shasta  Route  of  the  Southern  Pacific 

Stopovers  going  and  coming.  Many  other  routes  at  slightly 
higher  rates  for  you  to  select  from.  Write  or  call  on  our 
nearest    agent    for    full    details   of    service,   etc.,    or    address 

FLOOD  BUILDING,  for  information 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  country  convert,  full  of  zeal,  in  his  first 
prayer-meeting  remarks  offered  himself  for 
service.  "I  am  ready  to  do  anything  the  Lord 
asks  of  me,"  said  he,  "so  long  as  it's  honor- 
able." 


The  Seeing  New  York  automobile  was  mov- 
ing through  the  financial  district  "This  is 
Wall  Street,"  announced  the  man  with  the 
megaphone.  "Keep  your  hand  on  your  purse, 
Hiram  !"  hoarsely  whispered  a  lady  from  the 
open   country  to   her   husband. 


The  man  with  the  glassy  eye  and  preter- 
naturally  solemn  demeanor  put  down  a  sover- 
eign at  the  booking  office  at  Charing  Cross, 
and  demanded  "a  ticket."  "What  station?" 
snapped  the  booking  clerk.  The  would-be 
traveler  steadied  himself.  "What  stations 
have  you?"  he  asked  with  quiet  dignity. 

The  young  Oriental  understood  ordinary 
methods  and  occurrences  very  well  in  his 
new  California  abiding-place,  but  occasionally 
found  a  puzzle.  "Japanese  boy  pretty  smart 
when  he  can  speak  American  in  a  year,"  he 
said  "but  Missouri  boy  he  speak  good  after 
he  has  been  here  only  six  months." 


A  Philadelphian  who  was  formerly  a  resi- 
dent of  a  town  in  the  north  of  Pennsylvania 
recently  revisited  his  old  home.  "What  be- 
came of  the  Hoover  family  ?"  he  asked  an  old 
friend.  "Oh,"  answered  the  latter,  "Tom 
Hoover  did  very  well.  Got  to  be  an  actor 
out  West.  Bill,  the  other  brother,  is  some- 
thing of  an  artist  in  New  York;  and  Mary, 
the  sister,  is  doing  literary  work.  But  John 
never  amounted  to  much.  It  took  all  he  could 
lay  his  hands  on  to  support  the  others." 


When  a  Maine  man  first  went  to  Panama, 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  Spanish  language, 
the  only  replies  he  got  to  questions  he  asked 
of  the  natives  was  no  se  (don't  know)  and 
niaiiana  (tomorrow).  Everywhere  he  went,  to 
every  question  he  asked,  it  was  no  se  and 
maiiana.  Again  and  again  he  heard  them 
—day  after  day — and  finally  decided  to  ask 
no  more  questions.  About  the  third  day  in 
Panama  he  saw  a  funeral  procession  passing 
the  hotel.  "Whose  funeral  is  it?"  he  asked 
of  a  man  standing  beside  him.  ''No  se." 
"D n  glad  of  it,"  he  ejaculated,  in  dis- 
gust. "And  I  hope  that  manana  fellow  will 
die  tomorrow." 


Commercial  travelers  find  most  of  the 
natural  curiosities  along  the  lines  of  travel. 
This  is  a  story  told  by  one  after  a  trip 
through  southern  Canada.  "Being  impatient 
to  get  out  of  a  sleepy  little  town  I  ascer- 
tained the  time  of  the  outgoing  train  and  hur- 
ried down  to  the  station.  After  a  while  an 
object  slowly  emerged  from  the  distance  and 
slunk  up  alongside.  I  boarded  the  solitary 
coach,  and  after  a  tedious  wait  the  engine 
began  to  gasp  feebly,  the  old  coach  creaked  a 
little,  but  the  train  did  not  move.  I  was 
about  to  get  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter 
when  the  forward  door  of  the  coach  was  sud- 
denly flung  open  and  a  head  popped  in.  'Hey, 
you.'  said  the  engineer  leering  at  me,  'climb 
off  till  I  git  a  start,  will  y* !' " 

A  certain  lady  in  Paris  gives  periodical 
dinners,  at  which  assemble  most  of  the  best- 
known  wits  and  literati  of  the  day.  The 
rule  of  the  mansion  is  that  while  one  person 
discourses,  no  interruption  whatever  can  be 
permitted.  It  is  said  that  M.  Renan  once  at- 
tended one  of  these  dinners,  and,  being  in 
excellent  vein,  talked  without  a  break  during 
the  whole  repast.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
dinner,  a  guest  was  heard  to  commence  a 
sentence ;  but  he  was  instantly  silenced  by  the 
hostess.  After  they  had  left  the  table,  how- 
ever, she  at  once  informed  the  extinguished 
individual  that,  as  M.  Renan  had  now  finished 
his  conversation,  she  would  gladly  hear  what 
he  had  to  say.  The  guest  modestly  declined ; 
the  hostess  insisted.  "I  am  certain  it  was 
something  of  consequence,"  she  said.  "Alas, 
madame,"  he  answered,  "it  was,  indeed ;  but 
now  it  is  too  late !  I  should  have  liked  a 
little  more   of   that  iced   pudding." 


A  widely  known  clergyman  was  one  after- 
noon pacing  the  deck  of  a  steamship  that  was 
bringing  him  back  to  this  country  when  he 
chanced  to  observe  a  pair  of  individuals  more 
than  usually  seasick.  One,  the  woman,  re- 
clining in  her  steamer  chair,  exhibited  that 
pallor  of  ir.al  de  mer  that  betrays  utter 
despair  and  indifference  to  whatever  may 
come;  and  the  other,  a  man,  just  as  ill  as  the 
lady,  was  crouched  at  her  feet  with  his  head 
in  her  lap,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  a 
poor  friendless  dog  that  had  sought  comfort 
of  the  nearest  living  being.  So  deeply 
touched  by  this  unhappy  spectacle  was  the 
good  divine  that  he  approached  the  wretched 
couple  and  inquired  of  the  woman  in  his  most 
sympathetic  tones  whether  there  was  any  as- 
sistance he  could  render.  The  woman  shook 
her  head,  sadly,  murmuring,  "There  is  none, 
thanks."  Then,  after  a  moment's  pause,  the 
clergyman  suggested  :  "Perhaps,  then,  I  may 
be   of  some   service   to   your   husband   here." 


Without  so  much  as  moving  her  head,  the 
unfortunate  merely  glanced  indifferently  at  the 
head  in  her  lap.  Then,  in  a  tone  indicating 
her  complete  lack  of  interest  in  her  com- 
panion in  misery,  she  replied  faintly:  "He 
isn't  my  husband.      I — I — don't  know  who  he 


A  young  man  late  one  cold  and  wintry 
night,  found  the  door  of  his  college  locked 
against  him.  The  young  man  outside  argued 
with  the  doorkeeper  inside,  cajoled,  and  en- 
treated, but  to  no  avail.  Eventually  he 
slipped  half  a  sovereign  under  the  door  and 
was  admitted.  It  was  a  financial  deal  wisely 
thought  out  on  strict  business  lines.  Once 
inside,  he  informed  the  janitor  (falsely)  that 
unfortunately,  after  taking  the  half-sovereign 
out  of  his  purse,  he  had  dropped  the  purse 
itself  on  the  doorstep.  The  attendant  went 
out  to  secure  it,  but  once  on  the  chilly,  wet 
doorstep,  the  door  was  slammed.  Then  the 
deal  was  repeated,  for  the  shivering  merce- 
nary was  not  allowed  into  his  warm  abode 
until  he  had  slipped  the  half-sovereign  back- 
again. 

THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Commencement  Time. 
Eehold  the  girlie  graduate, 

The  sweetest  thing  in  town; 
Does  she  perpend  on  Greek  and  Math 

With  coyly  thoughtful  frown? 
Do  Zoo  and  Psch  her  mind  attract 

And  all  their  knotted  clan 
Of  kindred  spooks  in  musty  books, 

Or  is  it  just — a  man? 

Eehold    her    brother    graduate 

With  forehead  tall  and  scarred. 
Does  he  reflect  on  cultured  thoughts. 

Approved  with  classic  bard? 
Do  Euclid,  Homer,  Adam  Smith 

Involve  him  in  a  whirl 
Of  learned  stuff  in  problems  tough, 

Or    is   it  just — a   girl? 

— New    York    Times. 


The  Little  Lawyer  Man. 
It   was   a    little   lawyer  man 
Who  softly  blushed  as  he  began 
Her  poor  dead  husband's  will  to  scan. 

He  smiled  while  thinking  of  his  fee. 
Then  said  to  her  so  tenderly, 
"You   have  a  nice,    fat  legacy." 

And  when,  next  day,  he  lay  in  bed 

With  bandages  upon   his  head, 

He  wondered  what  on  earth  he  said. 

— Goldman's  Gazette. 


A  Mean  Man. 
She    said    her    fortune    was    her    face. 

Responded  he, 

That   poverty 
Was  no  disgrace.       — Washington  Herald. 


Hoch  der  Zeppelin  ! 
A   merry    spin    had    Zeppelin    across    the    dear    old 

Vaterland, 
"I'll    scoot    ahead,"    he    gayly    said,    "until    I    find 

I've    gotter    land !" 
He  fled  along,  a  mighty  throng  from  Zweitberburg 

to   Beppelin 
Beheld    him  steer   and    swoop    and   veer,    and   gave 

three  hocks  for  Zeppelin. 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Elemental  Conflict. 
"I'm    the    whole    shooting   match,"    said    the    light- 
ning; 
"I  can  rend  the  tall  mountains  asunder!" 
"Yet    they    harness    you!      See?      And    they    can't 
harness  me, 
For  I'm  the  Big  Noise!"  said  the  thunder. 

— Chicago  Tribune. 


The  Annual  Siege. 

In  the  spring  a  woman's  fancy  lightly  turns  to 
cleaning  house, 

In  the  spring  the  soapy  water  she  will  vigorously 
douse 

On  the  window-glass  and  mirrors,  while  her  hus- 
band hies  away 

To  some  dingy  spot  of  refuge,  to  escape  the  dire- 
ful day. 

In  the  spring  a  newer  polish   tints  the  burnished 

kitchen  stove, 
In    the    spring    your    coats    and    trousers    o'er    the 

alley   fence  are  hove — 
(May  be  "hove"  is  wrong  to  use  here,  but  it  surely 

fits   the   case.) 
In  the  spring  a  smudge  of  cobwebs  decorates  the 

housewife's    face. 

In    the    spring    you    come    home    weary,    and    as 

through  the  wreck  you   creep 
You  discover  there's  no  dinner  and  you've  not  a 

place  to   sleep, 
And  when  gently  you  remark  that  there  might  be 

a    saner    plan 
For  house-cleaning,  shrills  a  chorus:     "Huh!    Well, 

that's  just  like  a  man!" 
— IVilbur  D.  Nesbit,  in  Chicago  Evening  Post. 


The  passenger  who  was  crossing  the  Atlan- 
tic for  the  first  time  timidly  approached  the 
pompous  purser.  "Is  it  true,  sir,"  he  said, 
"that  this  whole  ship  is  divided  into  air-tight 
compartments?"  "True  as  gospel,"  replied 
the  purser,  in  surprise.  "Then,"  remarked  the 
passenger,  gloomily,  "I  guess  I'll  have  to  put 
up  with  the  one  I'm  occupying,  if  I  can't 
better  myself  !" 


Hirschman  &  Co. 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths.  Now  at  220  Grant 
Avenue  with  a  greatly  increased  selection  in 
all  departments. 


REST,  RELIEF,  RECREATION 

cause  thousands  to  retreat  to  purer,  life-giving  air  in  sound  of  the 
breakers  or  the  rustling  leaves  of  mountain  groves.  These  are  the 
scenes  of  health  and  hospitality,  where 
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HUNTER 

BALTIMORE 

RYE 


An  Absolutely  Pure  Whiskey,  brings  cheer  and  comfort  to  those 
who  wisely  provide  it. 

HENRY   CAMPE  &   CO.,   Inc. 

Distributors    for    California   and    Nevada, 

San  Francisco,    Cal. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

No.  4  MONTGOMERY  STREET  ' 


Capital,     Surplus    and    Undivided 

Profits    $10,868,154.20 

Deposits    20,612,588.66 

Cash  and   Sight  Exchange 10,915,762.32 

Isaias    W.    Hellman President 

I.   W.  Hellmax,  Jr Vice-President 

F.    L.    Lipman Vice-President 

Frank   B.    King Cashier 

George    Grant Assist.    Cashier 

W.   McGavin Assist.  Cashier 

E.  L.  Jacobs Assist.    Cashier 


DIRECTORS 

ISAIAS    W.    HELLMAN  Wit.    F.    HERJUN 

LEON    SLOSS  F.    W.    VAN   SICKLEN 

C    DE    GUIGNE  JAMES     L.     FLOOD 

PERCY    T.    MORGAN  H.    E.    LAW 

DUDLEY    EVANS  J.    HENRY    MEYER 

I.    VT.    HELLMAN,    JR.  CHAS.    J.    DEERING 

WM.     HAAS  F.   L.    LIPMAN 
E.    H.    HARRIMAN 

Customers  of  this  Bank  are  offerer!  every  facility  conasleol  Kith 
prudent  banking..     New  accounts  are  invited. 


Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

Rentals  $3.00  per  year,  and  upwards. 
INSPECTION   AND    COMPARISON    INVITED. 

MECHANICS  SAVINGS  BANK 

Market  and  Mason  Streets,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  oi  San  Frandsco 
526  California  Street,  San  Francisco 


Guaranteed    Capital    $  1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and    Contingent  Funds..      1,479,043.00 

Deposits  December  31,   1908 35.079,498.53 

Total    Assets    37,661,836.70 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President, 
Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  As- 
sistant Cashier,  William  Herrmann:  Secretary, 
George  Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H. 
Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,    and    W.    S.    Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer.  Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
II ever.    Manager. 


Phone  Kearny  2936 

J.   M.  DUKE 

CORPORATION   SECRETARY 
Offices  Provided  and  Accounting  Done  For  Corporations 
A  SPECIALTY  OF  INCORPORATING  AND  MANAG- 
ING  ESTATES   AND    PRIVATE    PROPERTY 
ABSENTEES   REPRESENTED 
Bank  and   Personal   References 

METHOPOLIS     BANK     BUILDING 

625  MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 


rench  Savings 


Bank 


108  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 

Paid-up    Capital    $    600,000 

Total   Assets    4,270,800 

Strictly   a    Savings    Bank.     Open    Saturday 
Evening  from  7  to  8:30 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President:  Arthur 
Legallet,  1st  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
2d  Vice-President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary ;  P. 
A.  Bergerot,  Attorney. 

Directoks — N.  C.  Babin,  J.  A.  Bergerot, 
Charles  Carpy,  Arthur  Legallet,  G.  Beleney,  H. 
de  St.  Seine,  J.  M.  Dupas,  Leon  Bocqueraz,  J. 
E.  Artigues,  J.  S.  Godeau,  John  Ginty,  O.  Bozio. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

The  French- American  Bank  is  located  in  the 
same  building. 


High  Grade 
Investment    Securities 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 

SUTRO  6?  CO. 


BROKERS 

412  Montgomery  St.    :     Sa 
Established  1858 


Francisco 


THE  ANGLO  AMD  LONDON    PAJUS  NATIONAL   BANK 

N.  E.  cor.  Pine  and  Sansome  Streets 

CAPITAL $4,000,000 

SURPLUS 1,350,000 

Sig  Greenebaum,  President;  H.  Fleishhacker, 
Vice-President  and  Manager;  Alden  Anderson, 
Vice-President  and  Secretary;  Jos.  Friedlander, 
Vice-President ;  R.  Altschul,  Cashier ;  C.  F. 
Hunt,  Assistant  Cashier;  A.  Hochstein,  Assist- 
ant Cashier;  F.  E.  Beck,  Assistant  Cashier;  I. 
Steinhart,  Chairman  of  Finance  Committee. 


J.  C.WILSON 

MEMBER 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

THE  STOCK  AND   BOND   EXCHANGE  of  S.   F. 

CORONADA 

Cor.  Loma  and  Orange  Ave. 

Mills  Building  Hotel  Alexandra 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS    ANGELES 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established   1850  OF  HARTFORD 

Cash    Capital     ...: $1,000,000 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 2,462,739 

Total    Cash    Assets 6,365,877 

BENJAMIN"   J.    SMITH 

Manager   Pacific    Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL    BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

U.  S.  Assets $2,184,632 

"      Surplus 726,218 

PACIFIC   COAST    DEPARTMENT 
1004    merchants'    exchange 
SAN    FRANXISCO 
J.  J.  Kensv,  \V.  L.  W.  Miller, 

Manager  Assistant  Manager 


N.W. 

HALSEY  &  CO., 

BANKERS 

DEALERS  IN           O  i*\  "M  r\  C. 
HIGH  GRADE     13  KJ  l\  U  O 

LIST  ON 
APPLICATION 

NEW  YORK 

49  Wall  Sl 

PHILADELPHIA           CHICAGO 

1429  Chestnut  SL             152  Monroe  Sl 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

jiomia  SL 

JU 
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July  10,  1909. 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of  the    social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of    San    Francisco    will   be   found   in 
the  following  department : 

San  Francisco  was  socially  deserted  over  the 
week-end  holidays,  and  rural  hospitality  was  taxed 
to  its  utmost  capacity.  San  Rafael,  which  has 
carried  off  the  palm  for  suburban  gayety  this  sea- 
son, sustained  its  reputation  nobly,  although  San 
Mateo  and  Eurlingame  had  many  visitors. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Marjorie  Brown,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Brown,  to  Lieutenant 
John  Hotz,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  V.  S.  A.,  will 
take  place  on  Monday  next. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Carolyn  Willis  Williams, 
sister  of  Lieutenant  J.  S.  Williams,  Coast  Artil- 
lery Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  to  Lieutenant  Eugene  Bonfils 
Walker,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  *  U.  S.  A.,  took 
place  on  Wednesday  evening  of  last  week  at  the 
Presidio  Chapel,  the  Rev.  Edward  Morgan  of  St. 
Luke's  Church  officiating.  Miss  Henrietta  Walker, 
sister  of  the  groom,  was  the  maid  of  honor  and 
Captain  J.  P.  Robinson,  U.  S.  A.,  was  the  best 
man.  Captain  John  Burke  Murphy,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Lieutenant  Knight,  U.  S.  A.,  were  the  ushers.  A 
reception  followed  at  the  quarters  of  the  bride's 
brother. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Azalea  Keyes,  the  sister 
of  Mr.  Alexander  D.  Keyes,  to  Mr.  Alfred  H. 
Heilman  took  place  on  Tuesday  last  in  Paris. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Kate  Hanford  Carpenter, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Frances  L.  Carpenter  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  to  Mr.  William  G.  Rawles  took 
place  on  Wednesday  evening  of  last  week  at  the 
home  of  the  bridegroom's  father,  General  J.  B. 
Rawles,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  on  Green  Street  in  this 
city,  Bishop  William  F.  Nichols  officiating.  Miss 
Ethel  Rawles  was  maid  of  honor  and  Mr.  Thomas 
H.  Mears  the  best  man.  After  their  wedding  jour- 
ney Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rawles  will  make  their  home 
in    Fallon,    Nevada. 

The  Marin  Country  Club  entertained  at  an  in- 
formal dance  on  Saturday  evening  last  at  the  club- 
bouse    in    San    Rafael. 

The  Mare  Island  Club  entertained  at  a  reception 
on  Friday  evening  of  last  week  in  honor  of  four 
navy  brides,  Mrs.  Thomas  Caldwell  Turner,  Mrs. 
William  Alexander  Glassford,  Mrs.  Eugene  Hale 
Douglas,  and  Mrs.  Harry  Collins. 

Mrs.  Walter  Dean  was  hostess  at  a  bridge  party 
at  the  Hotel   Rafael  on  Tuesday  of  last  week. 

Brigadier-General  Marion  P.  Maus,  U.  S.  A., 
formerly  colonel  commanding  the  Twentieth  In- 
fantry, and  now  in  command  of  the  Department 
of  the  Columbia,  spent  some  days  at  Del  Monte 
last  week.  He  entertained  Major  W.  B.  Wright 
and  Mrs.  Wright  to   dinner. 

Bishop  Da  Silva  was  at  Del  Monte  last  week. 
One  evening  he  dined  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Downey  Harvey,  Mrs.  Cutter,  and  Miss  Genevieve 
Harvey,  and  another  day  be  took  luncheon  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Camarillo,  the  Rev.  Raymond  M. 
Mestres  of  Monterey  being  also  of  the  party. 

On  Sunday  evening,  the  4th,  a  birthday  party 
was  given  at  the  Hotel  Del  Monte  by  Mrs.  George 
Howard  of  San  Mateo  for  Mrs.  Schmieden,  those 
at  the  table  being  Mrs.  Henry  Schmieden,  Mrs. 
Peters,  Mrs.  R.  J.  Woods,  Mrs.  George  H.  How- 
ard, Mr.  Langstroth,  Miss  Woods,  Mr.  George 
Howard,  Mr.  Carson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuvler  Lee, 
and   Mrs.   B.   P.   Brodie. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Calhoun  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt  spent  the  week  end  at  High- 
land   Springs. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Kittle  and  Mr.  Allen  Kittle  have 
returned  to  their  Ross  Valley  home,  after  six 
months'    travel   in   Europe   and    Egypt. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hennen  Jennings  have  arrived 
from  Washington,  D.  C,  and  are  the  guests  of 
Mrs.  Jennings's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C. 
Coleman. 

The  Rev.  John  W.  Nichols,  Mrs.  Nichols,  and 
their  infant  daughter  have  sailed  from  Shanghai, 
and  will  arrive  here  this  month  to  visit  Bishop 
and  Mrs.  Nichols. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Mendell,  Jr.,  have  re- 
turned  from  a  brief  visit  to    San  Jose. 

Mrs.  Edward  Pringle,  Miss  Nina  Pringle,  and 
Miss  Hess  Pringle,  after  visiting  in  Boston,  are 
in  Quebec  for  the  summer. 

Miss  Alice  Griffith  left  on  Tuesday  for  the  East, 
where  she  will  spend  two  or  three  months. 

Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Crockett  has  been,  since  her  re- 
turn from  Europe,  with  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Laurance    Irving    Scott    at    Eurlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  were  in  London 
when  heard  from  last,  but  were  to  leave  shortly 
for    Carlsbad. 

Miss    Martha    Calhoun   and   Miss    Margaret    Cal- 


GRay°haIR 

Before  it  places  upon  you  the  seal  of  age  and 
numbers  you  among  the  "elderly  persons." 

Mrs.  NETTIE  HARRISON'S 
4-DAY    HAIR   COLOR 

restores  gray  or  faded  hair  or  whiskers  to 
natural  dark  shades.  It  is  the  only  entirely 
successful  and  satisfactory  preparation  for  this 
purpose.  Simple — Safe — Sure.  Unlike  Hair 
Dyes  it  is  clean  and  most  convenient  to  use. 
Contains  no  Lead,  Sulphur,  or  other  harmful 
ingredient.  No  matter  what  disappointment 
you  may  have  had  with  "Dyes"  or  "Restorers," 
don't  fail  to  get  a  bottle  of  4-Day,  which 
works  upon  a  principle  distinctly  its  own.  It 
never  fails.     Price  $1.00  at  all  druggists. 

Mrs.  I.ETTIE  HARRISON 

San  Francisco 


houn   spent   the   holidays   as   guests   at    the   A-    W. 
Foster  home  in   San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  James  Potter  Langhorne  has  returned  from 
a  month's  stay  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Miss  Caroline  Griffith  has  returned  from  a  visit 
to  Mrs.   E.  L.   Griffith  in  Ross  Valley. 

Miss  Emma  Grimwood,  who  has  been  in  Berlin, 
Dresden,  and  Paris  for  the  past  three  months,  has 
sailed  for  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Baldwin  spent  the  week 
end  in   San   Rafael. 

Miss  Helen  Dean  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Grant 
Selfridge  at  Tahoe. 

Mr.  Drummond  MacGavin  has  arrived  from 
Shasta  and  is  to  spend  several  weeks  in  this 
vicinity. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Kohl  is  entertaining  her  mother, 
Mrs.    Godey,   at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cadwalader  have  gone  to 
Southern  California   for  a  visit. 

Miss  Lolita  Burling  has  returned  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara, after  a  month's  visit  here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mintzer  will  return 
shortly  from  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Harriett  Alexander  and  Miss  Gladys  Brig- 
ham  are  the  guests  of  Mrs.  John  Bidwell  at  Chico. 

Mr.  Millen  Griffith  has  arrived  from  Yale  and 
is  at  his  home  in  Ross  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Flood  went  last  week 
to   Lake  Tahoe. 

Miss  Dorothy  Chapman  has  returned  from  a 
visit  to  Miss  Henriette  Blanding  at  Belvedere. 

Miss  Dolly  MacGavin  spent  the  holidays  in  Ross 
Valley  as  the  guest  of  Miss  Frances  Martin. 

Mrs.  Arno  Dosch  is  the  guest  of  her  mother, 
Mrs.    George   Sperry,    at  Alta. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  Selfridge  left  recently  for 
a   sojourn   at   Lake  Tahoe. 

The  Rev.  David  Evans  and  Mrs.  Evans  are  in 
the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains  for  a   few  weeks. 

Miss  Edith  Treanor  and  Miss  Sidney  Davis  left 
last  week  for   Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Hammond  have  gone 
to    Colorado    Springs    for   a    few   weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Drown  left  on  Friday 
last  for  a  stay  in  Santa   Barbara  of  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Porter  left  recently 
for  Europe,  to  remain  until   September. 

Mr.  Frank  Langstroth  spent  the  week  end  at  the 
Hotel    Rafael. 

Miss  Frances  Martin  has  returned  from  a  stay 
of  several  weeks  in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  L.  Requa  are  spending  the 
summer  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Carolan  went  recently  to 
the  Peninsula  Hotel  at  San  Mateo  for  a  week's 
stay. 

Mrs.  Jane  Whittier  Bothin  has  taken  the  Joseph 
Sadoc  Tobin  country  place  at  Burlingame  for 
the   summer. 

Mr.  Frank  Preston  left  last  week  for  a  sojourn 
in    Santa   Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Plum,  Miss  Loraine 
Plum,  Mr.  C.  Mortimer  Plum,  and  Mr.  Paul 
Fagan  went  to  JEtna  Springs  for  the  holidays. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Tobin  entertained  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  Magee  and  Mr.  Walter  Hush  at 
-Etna   Springs  on  the  Fourth. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Burnham  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.   D.   Bates,  Jr.,   are  registered  at  .Etna   Spring?. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  F.  Chichester  of  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee,  are  at  the  St.   Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Maynard  of  Los  Angeles 
have  been  at  the  St.  Francis  for  the  past  few- 
days. 

Mrs.  Charles  Dillman  and  Miss  Dillman,  who  re- 
cently returned  from  a  year's  visit  abroad,  spent 
most  of  last  week  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  before 
returning  to   Sacramento. 

Mrs.  George  B.  Castle  of  Honolulu,  accompa- 
nied by  her  daughters,  Miss  Dorothy  and  Miss 
Margaret  Castle,  are  at  the  Fairmont. 

Mrs.  Phebe  Hearst  has  been  spending  a  few  days 
in  the  city   and  is  at  the  Fairmont- 
Mr.   and  Mrs.  A.  L.   Stone  of  Burlingame  came 
up  for  a  few  days  in  town  and  are  at  their  apart- 
ments in  the  Fairmont. 

Mr.  O.  C.  Hazzard  and  family  are  spending  two 
weeks  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  J.  Kraemer  are  spending  part 
of  their  honeymoon  at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Howard  of  San  Mateo,  who  is 
visiting  her  mother,  Mrs.  Schmieden,  returned  to 
Del  Monte  on  Tuly  3. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Polk  were  at  Del  Monte 
for    the   holidays. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Toby  of  Oakland  spent  the 
holidays    at    Del    Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  S.  Shainwald,  with  their  son 
and  Miss  Saville  Shainwald,  spent  the  holidays  at 
Del   Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Havens  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wickham  Havens  of  Piedmont  went  to  Del  Monte 
for  the   holidays. 


Army  and  Navy. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and  navy  officers  who  are  or  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points : 

Colonel  John  L.  Chamberlain,  inspector-general, 
U.  S.  A.,  was  relieved  from  duty  as  inspector- 
general,  Department  of  the  East,  on  June  30  and 
granted  leave  of  absence  for  one  month.  He  will 
sail  from  San  Francisco  on  August  5  for  the 
Philippines  and  upon  arrival  in  Manila  will  report 
to  the  commanding  general,  Philippines  Division, 
for  assignment  to  duty  as  inspector- general  of  that 
department. 

Major  George  H.  Morgan,  adjutant-general,  U. 
S.  A.,  will  arrive  on  the  transport  Sheridan  on 
July    15    from    Nagasaki. 

Major  William  M.  Wright,  Eighth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A,  is  detailed  for  duty  with  the  Fifth 
Regiment,  California  militia,  during  the  encamp- 
ment of  that  regiment  to  be  held  September  11 
to   22. 

Major  George  W.  Mclver,  Twentieth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  Presidio  of  Monterey,  was  in  this  city 
last  week  for  consultation  in  connection  with  the 
Pacific   rifle    and    pistol   competitions. 

Major  Thomas  L.  Rhoads,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S. 
A.,  will  arrive  on  the  next  transport  from  Manila. 

Captain  Alexander  McCrackin,  U.  S.  N.,  com- 
mander of  the  cruiser  West  Virginia, .  has  been 
retired  under  the  Navy  Personnel  Act  with  the 
rank    of    commodore. 

Captain  Samuel  V.  Ham,  Twelfth  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  further  duty  as  construct- 
ing quartermaster  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  will  turn  over  all  matters  relating  to 
construction  work  in  his  charge  to  Major  George 


McK.  Williamson,  quartermaster,  U.  S.  A,  at  Fort 
Mason. 

Captain  Henry  S.  Kiersted,  Medical  Corps,  U. 
S.  A.,  is  honorably  discharged  from  the  service 
of  the  United  States  with  one  year's  pay  for 
inability  to   pass  his  examination   for  promotion. 

Commander  Leo  D.  Miner,  U.  S.  N.,  inspector 
of  machinery,  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  has  been 
retired  under  the  Navy  Personnel  Act  with  the 
rank  of  Captain. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Glennie  Tarbos,  U.  S. 
N.,  has  been  retired  under  the  Navy  Personnel 
Act    with    the    rank    of   commander. 

Lieutenant  Claude  C.  Blocb,  U.  S.  N.,  is  de- 
tached as  aid  on  the  staff  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Pacific  fleet  on  board  the  Tennessee 
and  is  ordered  home  to  await  orders. 

Lieutenant  Arthur  Poillon,  Fourteenth  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A,  now  in  Washington,  D.  C,  is  relieved 
from  duty  as  aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  Briga- 
dier-General Tasker  H.  Bliss,  U.  S.  A.,  and  will 
report  in  person  to  the  chief  of  staff  for  duty 
in  his  office.  He  is  detailed  to  enter  the  Mounted 
Service  School  and  will  report  on  October  1  to  the 
commandant  of  the  school  at   Fort    Rilev,   Kansas. 

The  Twenty-Sixth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Charles  A.  Booth,  U.  S.  A, 
will  arrive  on  the  transport  Sheridan  from  the 
Philippines   on   July    15. 

The  Twelfth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  commanded  by 
Colonel  W.  H.  C.  Bourn,  U.  S.  A,  arrived  early 
in  the  week  from  Forts  Jay,  Porter,  and  Niagara, 
New  York,  and  sailed  on  the  transport  on  Tuesday 
for   Manila. 

Two  troops  of  the  Twelfth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A, 
from  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyoming,  and  Fort  Ogle- 
thorpe, Georgia,  arrived  on  Monday  last  and  sailed 
for  the  Philippines  on  Tuesday  in  command  of 
Major  Sickel,   U.    S.  A. 


Izetta  Jewell  is  now  leading  woman  with 
the  Baker  Stock  Company  in  Portland,  Ore- 
gon. 


BARGAINS 

Several  exquisite  imported  afternoon 
and  dinner  gowns 

Inquiries  promptly  answered.  Correspond- 
ence confidential.  Dealers  disregarded.  Ad- 
dress  Box   F,   Argonaut. 


'■irz:::2"   "inrrsTSp"   "sotal  nsstob" 


Original  Egyptian " 


KODAKS 

From  *1°°  to*109°2 

£>EV£LOP/HG-  &  P&/A/T/NO- 
AT  LOW /=>/?/CSS 

THE  OCULARIUM 


644  MarketSt. 

Opp.    PalaceHotel. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION    SQUARE 


Its  location  and  appointments 
suggest  it,  and  its  services 
establish  it,  as  the  ideal  place 
for  formal  or  informal  en- 
tertainment. 


Under  the  management  of 
James  Woods 


THE  JEFFERSON 

TURK  AND  G0UGB  STREETS    :  :   SAN  FRANCISCO 

We  cater  to  exclusive,  high-class 
family  trade.  Succeeding  the  old 
"Occidental"  as  headquarters  for 
army  and   navy  men. 

GRAY  &  UNZEE,  Proprietor* 


is-.  .  MOORE'S    _  i/ 

POISON    OAK 

NEVER  OFMCnV       30  YEARS 

FAILING  K  L  MlD  T        THESTftNDAflO 

PILES,  CHILBLAINS,  FELONS,   BURNS,  ETC. 

A  VALUABLE  HOUSEHOLD  SALVE. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS  HAVE  IT  OR  WILL  OBTAIN  3H  REQUEST 

ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTES. 

fr/ce  25  Cents. 

LANGLEVSMICHAEL5  CO.  SftN  FRANCISCO. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St  French  Bank  Bldg. 


The  Elks  Western  Roundup 

Illustrated  Pages  of  Interest  to  all  Elks 

A  Navy  for  the  Pacific 

By  U.  S.  Senator  George  C.  Perkins 

Lucky  Boy 

The  Story  of  Nevada's  Latest  Stampede 

Thompson's  Truthful  Graveyard 

By  Ellis  Parker  Butler,  author  of  "Pigs  is  Pigs" 

Men  and  Women  of  the  West 

Sixteen  Pages  of  Timely  Portraits  of  Those  Who 
Are  Making  History  Today 


Five  Rattling  Good  Short  Stories 

All  of  this  and  much  more  in 

JULY  SUNSET 


NOW  ON  SALE 


15  Cents 
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Pears' 

The  public's  choice  since  1789. 

"Your  cheeks  are 
peaches,"  he  cried. 

"No,  they  are 
Pears',"  she  replied. 

Pears'  Soap 
brings  the  color  of 
health  to  the  skin. 

It  is  the  finest 
toilet  soap  in  all 
the  world. 


FAIRMONT 
HOTEL 

Provides  every  requisite 
for  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of   its  guests 

Single  rooms  with  bath  from  $2.50  upwards 
Under  management  of 

Palace  Hotel  Company 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 

Most  Delightful  Climate  on  Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 

Summer  rates,  $3.50  per  day  and  upward 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passengers 

from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 

Coast   S.    S.   Co.   steamers. 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other   outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,   for  fishing.      Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado  Beach,   CaL 

Or  see  H.   F.   NORCROSS,   Agent, 

334   So.    Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;  Main  3917. 


DAVIS,  SINGER  AND  AUTOMATIC 

Sewing    Machines 


FOYER   AND   BOX-OFFICE   CHAT. 


LOW  PRICES 


EASY  TERMS 


Needles,   Parts,    Repairing    and    Renting 
of  all  makes 


W.  E.  JACKSON,  Agent 

DAVIS  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

404  STOCKTON  ST. 

Phone  Douglas  3656 


The  presentation  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country  of  Mascagni's  opera,  "L'Amico  Fritz," 
was  a  triumph  for  the  International  Grand 
Opera  Company  at  the  Princess  Theatre,  and 
it  is  safe  to  predict  that  it  will  be  repeated 
to  crowded  houses,  for  press  and  public  are 
unanimous  in  its  favor.  Another  musical 
event  of  great  importance  was  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  famous  tenor,  Samoiloff,  as 
Otello  on  Thursday  evening,  a  review  of  which 
must  be  delayed  till  next  week. 

The  programme  for  the  coming  week  will 
be  as  follows :  Monday  night  and  Saturday 
matinee,  Mascagni's  "L'Amico  Fritz,"  with 
Bertossi,  Colombini,  Arcangeli,  and  the  same 
cast  as  on  its  first  presentation ;  Tuesday 
night,  "II  Trovatore,"  with  Therry  and  Samoi- 
loff; Wednesday  matinee,  "Lucia,"  with 
Norelli  and  Bari ;  Wednesday  evening, 
"Otello,"  with  Bertossi,  Samoiloff,  and  Ar- 
cangeli ;  Thursday  and  Sunday  nights,  first 
times  this  season,  "Giaconda,"  with  Therry, 
Bari,  Arcangeli,  and  Gravina ;  Friday  even- 
ing, "Cavalleria  Rusticana"  and  "I  Pagliacci," 
with  Samoiloff;  Saturday  night,  "Rigoletto," 
with  Norelli.  

"The  Merry  Widow"  continues  at  the  Van 
Ness  Theatre.  A  review  of  the  opera  ap- 
pears on  another  page. 


The  principal  novelty  next  week  at  the  Or- 
pheum  will  be  a  one-act  grand  opera,  entitled 
"The  Patriot,"  by  Stanislaus  Stange  and 
Julian  Edwards.  Its  action  takes  place  dur- 
ing the  American  revolution  at  the  time  when 
the  English  government  was  offering  a  re- 
ward of  $25,000  for  the  capture  of  George 
Washington,  who  is  saved  from  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  Tories  by  a  young  girl  who  pur- 
posely changes  the  apartment  in  which  Wash- 
ington is  to  sleep  and  perishes  in  his  stead. 
The  principal  feature  of  the  cast  will  be 
Helena  Frederick,  a  dramatic  soprano  of  at- 
tractive appearance  and  a  graceful  actress. 
Miss  Frederick  will  be  supported  by  Hunting- 
ton May,  Pacie  Ripple,  Fred  Hanley,  John 
Rogers,  J.  V.  Prescott,  James  Wall,  and  the 
old  Tivoli  favorite,  William  Schuster.  Other 
attractions  for  the  week  will  be  the  Three 
Leightons,  popular  comedians,  in  a  new  ver- 
sion of  "A  One-Night  Stand  in  Minstrelsy," 
Selma  Braatz,  the  feminine  juggler,  and  Char- 
lotte Parry,  a  protean  artist,  in  a  play  called 
"The  Comstock  Mystery,"  in  which  she  imper- 
sonates seven  distinct  characters.  Next  week 
will  conclude  the  engagements  of  the  Three 
Athletas,  Armstrong  and  Clark,  Herr  Londe 
and  Fraulein  Tilly,  and  George  Hillman  and 
his  Redpath  Napanees. 


Following  "The  Merry  Widow"  at  the  Van 
Ness  Theatre  will  be  seen  Frederic  Thomp- 
son's production  of  the  comedy-drama,  "Polly 
of  the  Circus."  This  is  the  Margaret  Mayo 
work  which  ran  for  an  entire  year  at  the 
Liberty  Theatre,  New  York. 


At  Out-of-Town  Hotels. 

Recent  arrivals  from  San  Francisco  at  Hotel 
del  Coronado  include  Mr.  P.  Ehrenfeldt,  Mr.  D. 
Young,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Fox,  Mr.  E.  H.  Adams, 
Mr.  Charles  Beach,  Mr.  F.  A.  Long,  Mrs.  W.  D. 
K.  Gibson  and  son,  Miss  Grace  S.  Gibson,  Miss 
Nora  Evans,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Mann,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
J.  Benedict,  Mr.  William  Thompson,  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Cockrill,  Miss  A.  M.  Josselyn,  Mr.  George  Dyean, 
Miss  Bessie  Lay,  Mr.  Herman  Shainwald,  Mr. 
John  Weiland,  Mr.  E.  Weiland,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Gallwey,  Mr.  H.  M.  Meyers,  Mr.  W.  R. 
Knight,  Mr.  W.  H.  Knight,  Mr.  W.  P.  Knight, 
Mr.   George  W.  Harrison,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Rhodes. 

The  following  were  among  the  guests  from  San 
Francisco  registered  at  ./Etna  Springs :  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  M.  Plum,  Miss  Loraine  Plum,  Mr. 
C.  Mortimer  Plum,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  I.  Bentley, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Davis,  Mr.  Kenneth  M. 
Davis,  Mrs.  John  D.  McKee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
W.  Ellery,  Miss  Ethel  EUery,  Mr.  John  W.  Ellery, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Payot,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  King,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  D.  King,  Miss  Geraldine  King,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  D.  Farquharson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Magee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Richmond,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  Gartenlaub,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  J. 
Cooper,  Miss  Dorothy  Cooper,  Mr.  Alan  W. 
Maginis,  Mr.  Robert  Schord,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  M. 
Crim,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Eib,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sel- 
wyn  Eddy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  N.  Wood,  Mr.  Charles 
W.   Sutro,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.    S.  Tobin. 

Among  recent  numerous  arrivals  at  Del  Monte 
from  San  Francisco  were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Ruther- 
ford Levy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Sullivan,  Miss  L. 
Hales,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Hyman,  Mr.  A.  Satler,  Miss 
M.  E.  Satler,  Mrs.  Marcus  S.  Koshland,  Miss  Mar- 
garet H.  Koshland,  Mr.  Daniel  E.  Koshland,  Mr. 
Robert  S.  Koshland,  Mr.  Walter  Haas.  Mrs.  T.  L. 
Cohen,  Miss  Hattie  Goldfish,  Miss  Beatrice  Stahl, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Wilson,  Colonel  E.  A.  Preble, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Rothchild,  Dr.  Walton 
Heller,  Miss  Edith  Hecht,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Hecht, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Frink  and  family,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  J.  Kraemer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burke 
Corbet,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Selby,  Mr.  W.  R. 
Heyneman,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Holbrook,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Lees,  Mrs.  D.  Holbrook  Hare,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R. 
Bellew,  Mr.  Joel  K.  Hecht,  Mrs.  Stafford  Parker, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Morton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Hoag,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Hoag,  Mrs.  Alexander 
Heyneman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Adler,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Scharlach,  Mr.  G.  J.  Scharlacb,  Mr.  Stanley 
Whitaker,  Miss  Edna  Hickok,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  F. 
Schlesinger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Fulford,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  P.  Fisher,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P. 
Osgood,  Miss  P.  McPhee,  Mr.  Walter  Burckhalter, 
Miss  Alice  Bean,  Miss  Grace  Kidwell,  Mrs.  S.  J. 
Costello,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Costello,  Miss  Dahle,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  P.  McG.  McBean. 


Hotel  del  Monte 

Invites  you 
to  come  and 

PLAY  GOLF 

on  the  finest  18-hole 
golf  course  in  the 
West,  within  five 
minutes  walk  of  the 
Hotel. 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager 


Byron  Hot  Springs 


GO    NOW 


It  is  Spring,  the  most  beautiful  season — for- 
get your  troubles  for  a  time,  get  a  rest  and  a 
new  lease  of  life.  The  waters  will  cure  your 
ills,  and  even  if  you  have  none  will  make  you 
feel   better.      Ideal   hotel   accommodations. 

Two  and  one-half  hours  from  San  Francisco. 
Descriptive  matter  on  application  to  S.  P.  Co., 
Information  Bureau,  Peck-Judah  Co.,  or 
Manager 

BYRON  HOT  SPRINGS 


CALIFORNIA 


TOWNSEND'S 

CALIFORNIA  GLACE 
FRUITS  AND  CANDIES 

27  years  in  Palace  Hotel  Bldg. 
ALL  ORDERS  GIVEN   PROMPT  ATTENTION  AT 


STORE 


FACTORY 


46  Market  Street  117  San  Jose  Ave. 

phone  Phone  Mission  378 

Also  at  the  newsstands  at  the 

FAIRMONT  AND  ST.  FRANCIS 


USixth  Senses 


the  Power trf 


OPTICIAN 

34  KEARNY  STREET 

BET.MARKETa  P0ST5TS.  SANFRANCISCO.CALIF. 

KODAK  AGENCY-PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


YOU   CAN    GO   AWAY 

In  peace  and  security,  without  fear  of  thieves 

or  lire,  by  storing  articles,  packages,  trunks, 

silver  or  other  valuables  in  our  storage  vaults. 

FIREPROOF        LOW  RATES 

MECHANICS  SAVINGS  BANK 

Market  and  Mason  Streets,  Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 


Work  on  the  new  Columbia  Theatre  is  pro- 
gressing rapidly  and  the  playhouse  will  offer 
attractions  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

-.♦> 

Opening  of  the  New  Chutes. 

San  Francisco's  new  Chutes,  bounded  by 
Fillmore,  Eddy,  Turk,  and  Webster  Streets, 
will  be  opened  to  the  public  next  Wednesday. 
This  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  amuse- 
ment resorts,  and  the  most  elaborate  affair  of 
its  kind  ever  attempted  in  this  vicinity.  A 
small  army  of  designers  and  mechanics  have 
been  very  busy  for  months  preparing  the  re- 
sort for  the  public  gaze.  The  resort  has  been 
patterned  after  the  East's  most  successful 
summer  gardens,  and  will  offer  scores  of 
Coney  Island's  latest  creations. 

In  addition  to  the  hundreds  of  fun  devices 
there  will  be  an  elegantly  fitted  cafe  and  grill, 
lake  promenades,  and  a  large  dancing  pavilion. 
Patrons  will  be  entertained  with  a  line  of  the 
finest  open-air  attractions.  Foremost  among 
these  will  be  the  Royal  Banda  Roma,  under 
the  leadership  of  Signor  Guiseppi  Sirignano. 
This  is  the  band  that  was  brought  from  Italy 
by  the  New  York  Hippodrome  management 
and  which  created  a  furor  at  Dreamland  at 
the  opening  of  the  present  season.  The  mu- 
sical entertainment  will  be  augmented  by  the 
introduction  of  men  and  women  high  divers 
and  sensationalists  of  the  dare-devil  type  who 
will  perform  every  afternoon  and  night,  be- 
ginning next  Wednesday. 

The  latest  and  most  approved  method  of 
preserving  flowers  during  transportation  is 
that  of  freezing  them.  When  this  process  is 
employed  the  flowers  are  picked  while  in  the 
bud  and  will  keep  perfectly  for  several  weeks 
in  refrigerator  boxes.  No  deterioration  in 
their  beauty  results  from  this  treatment,  and 
after  they  have  been  unpacked  and  placed  in 
water  they  slowly  revive  and  the  blossoms  de- 
velop fully.  During  the  period  of  refrigera- 
tion all  growth  is  suspended,  and  so  slowly 
do  the  flowers  return  to  their  natural  state 
that  such  blossoms  will  last  much  longer  in  a 
room  than  would  be  the  case  had  they  been 
brought  directly  from  the  greenhouse  or  the 
garden. 

Eugene  Kom,  the  Hatter, 

Miller  New  York  hats.     15  Kearny  St. 


l^rojeetion 


An  American's  sense  of  projecting 
himself  far  beyond  the  skies  and  hills  of 
his  forefathers  is  largely  responsible  for 
his  self-assurance — for  his  mental  vigor 
and  the  progress  which  this  has  meant. 

The  Sixth  Sense— the  sense  of  pro- 
jection—is due  to  the  telephone.  !t  is  due 
to  the  Bell  telephone  system  which  at  any 
instant  conveys  his  personality,  if  not  his 
person,  to  any  part  of  the  country.  It 
carries  his  voice  with  directness  to  the  ear 
of  the  person  wanted.  Carries  it  with  its 
tone  qualitiesand  inflections— things  which 
are  vital  to  the  expression  of  personality. 

Bell  telephone  service  is  more  than  a 
mere  carrier  of  messages.  It  is  a  system 
of  sensitive  wire  nerves,  carrying  the 
perception-message  to  the  nerve  centre 
and  the  return  message  simultaneously. 
It  is  the  only  means  of  communication 
which  thus  carries  the  message  and  the 
answer  instantly.  While  you  are  pro- 
jecting your  personality — the  strength  of 


your  individuality,  to  the  distant  point, 
the  party  at  the  other  end  is  projecting 
his  personality,  at  the  same  instant  and 
by  the  same  means,  to  you. 

You  are  virtually  in  two  places  at  once. 

Though  this  service  is  in  a  class  by 
itself,  the  Bell  telephone  has  no  fight  with 
the  other  public  utilities.  Its  usefulness 
is  dove-tailed  into  all  other  utilities. 
Each  of  the  others  is  unquestionably  made 
more  effective  by  the  Bell  telephone. 

A  telegram  is  delivered  from  receiving 
office  to  house  by  telephone.  The  more 
people  telegraph,  the  more  they  tele- 
phone. The  more  people  travel,  the 
more  they  telephone.  The  more  ener- 
getically a  man  pursues  business  of  any 
kind,  the  more  he  needs  and  uses  the 
telephone. 

The  universal  Bell  telephone  gives 
every  other  utility  an  added  usefulness.  It 
provides  the  Nation  with  its  Sixth  Sense. 


A  business  man  has  one  important  arm  of  his  business 
paralyzed  if  he  does  not  have  a  Long  Distance  Tele- 
phone at  his  elbow.  It  extends  his  personality  to  its 
fullest  limitations — applies  the  multiplication  table 
to  his  business  possibilities.     It  keeps  things  moving. 

The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

Evert;  Bell  Telephone  Is  a  Long  Distance  Station 
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THE   ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Patron — Have  you  pigs'  feet?  Waiter — 
No,  sir.  It's  a  bunion  makes  me  walk  that 
way. — Scran-ton  Truth. 

The  Beggar — Sir,  I  was  not  always  like  this. 
The  Victim — No,  last  week  you  were  lame  in 
the  other  leg. — Cleveland  Leader. 

"Talk,"  said  Uncle  Eben,  "is  sumpin'  like 
rain.  A  certain  amount  is  welcome  an'  neces- 
sary. But  doggone  a  deluge  !" — Washington 
Star. 

"What's  the  matter?  Doesn't  life  look 
rosy  ?"  "Not  much.  My  creditors  are  after 
me,  and  life  is  more  of  a  dun  color." — Stray 
Stories. 

She — Of  course,  I'm  not  as  old  as  you 
think  I  am.  He — I  hope  not — I  mean  you 
can't  be — that  is — how  old  are  you?" — Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer. 

Fat  Man — What!  Are  you  going  to  let 
this  small  boy  shave  me?  Barber — Let  the 
boy  have  his  fun  for  once.  It  is  his  birthday, 
sir. — Fliegende  Blatter. 

"A  pessimist,"  said  the  Philosopher  of  Folly, 
"is  one  who,  when  be  has  the  choice  of  two 
evils,  chooses  both  and  sticks  around  to  wait 
for  more." — Cleveland  Leader. 

"How  do  you  manage  to  live  without 
work  r"  asked  the  kind  lady.  "I  don't,  ma'am," 
answered  the  hobo.  "I'm  allers  workin'  some- 
body."— Chicago   Daily   Nezrs. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Lapsling.  "my  younger 
brother,  Jerry,  takes  bis  degree  this  year. 
His  graduation  oration  is  on  'The  Nebular 
Hypothenuse.'  " — Chicago  Tribune. 

Patience — Do  you  know  the  name  of  that 
piece?  Patrice — Do  you  mean  the  one  the 
woman  was  singing  or  the  one  the  pianist 
was  playing? — Yonkcrs  Statesman. 

"So  you  don't  care  for  bathing?"  "Too 
much  of  a  crush,  don't  you  know."  "Well, 
it  would  be  nice  if  we  could  have  individual 
oceans." — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Mother  (complainingly) — Will  seems  to 
have  forgotten  us  at  college.  His  letters  are 
so  short.  Father  (tersely) — So  is  Will  when 
he  writes  'em. — Baltimore  American. 

The  New  Butler — I  beg  pardon,  sir.  Would 
you  mind  my  keeping  a  private  auto  of  me 
own,  sir,  to  use  when  I'm  not  wanted,  sir? 
I  find  the  fresh  air  chirks  me  up  a  bit ! — Life. 

"I've  got  a  good  story  to  tell  you.  I  don't 
think  I  ever  told  it  to  you  before."  "Is  it 
really  funny?"  "Yes,  indeed  it  is."  "Then 
you  haven't  told  it  to  me  before." — Lippin- 
cott's  Magazine. 

"Hattie,  I  met  your  'ex,'  dear  old  Tom.  the 
day  before  yesterday.  We  talked  much  of 
you."  "Is  that  so  ?"  asked  the  other  matron. 
"Did  he  seem  sorry  when  you  told  him  of  my 
second  marriage?"     "Indeed,  he  did;  and  said 


so  most  frankly !"  "Honest?"  "Honest!  He 
said  he  was  extremely  sorry,  though,  he 
added,  he  didn't  know  the  man  personally." — 
Lippincott's  Magazine. 

Mrs.  Dyer — Have  you  ever  called  on  the 
people  in  the  next  apartment  ?  Mrs.  Gossip — 
No ;  the  walls  are  so  thin  that  I  know  all 
about  their  affairs. — Brooklyn  Life. 

Bacon — A  woman  who  wants  to  vote  is 
called  a  Suffragette,  is  she  not?  Egbert — 
Well,  yes,  that's  what  she's  called  if  there 
are  ladies  present, — Yonkers  Statesman. 

"Why  don't  3'ou  bring  out  an  umbrella  on 
a  drenching  day  like  this?"  inquired  a  man  of 
a  neighbor's  son.  "Since  father  gave  up  his 
club  he's  never  brought  home  any  more  um- 
brellas," replied  the  lad. — Philadelphia  In- 
quirer. 

The  Hostess — What,  do  you  have  to  leave 
at  this  early  hour  ?  The  Guest — I'm  sorry, 
but  it's  necessary.  The  Hostess — And  must 
you  take  your  wife  with  you?  The  Guest — 
Yes,  ma'am — I'm  sorry  to  say,  I  must ! — 
Cleveland  Leader. 

Judge — You  are  a  freeholder?  Talesman — 
Yes,  sir;  I  am.  Judge — Married  or  single? 
Talesman — Married  three  years  last  June. 
Judge — Have  you  formed  or  expressed  any 
opinion  ?  Talesman — Not  for  three  years, 
your  honor. — Success  Magazine. 

"I  admit  I  have  the  fault  you  mention," 
said  the  conceited  man,  self-complacently,  "but 
it's  the  only  fault  I  have,  and  it's  a  small 
one."  "Yes,"  replied  Knox,  "just  like  the 
small  hole  that  makes  a  plugged  nickel  no 
good." — Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 

"Oh,  dear!"  sighed  her  husband's  wife.  "I 
can't  find  a  pin  anywhere.  I  wonder  where 
all  the  pins  go  to.  anyway."  "That's  a  dif- 
ficult question  to  answer."  replied  his  wife's 
husband,  "because  they  are  always  pointed  in 
one  direction  and  headed  another." — Chicago 
News. 

Miss  Goldtng — Here's  your  ring.  I  have  de- 
cided that  I  can  never  be  your  wife,  so  the 
engagement  is  off  and  I  shall  expect  you  to 
return  everything  you  may  have  in  your  pos- 
session that  belongs  to  me.  Mr.  Hamlin — All 
I  have  is  a  lock  of  your  hair  and  a  photo. 
I  don't  suppose  you  care  anything  for  the 
photo,  but  the  lock  of  hair  you  will  no  doubt 
want  to  preserve  as  a  souvenir.  Miss  Golding 
— As  a  souvenir  of  what  ?  Mr.  Hamlin — Of 
the  time  when  you  were  a  brunette. — Chicago 
News. 
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Professor  Simon  Newcomb. 

The  death  of  Professor  Simon  Newcomb  extinguishes 
one  of  those  headlights  of  modern  science  and  research 
that  go  so  far  to  justify  our  claims  to  advanced  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  just  fifty  years  ago  that  Professor  Newcomb 
did  the  work  that  first  brought  him  to  the  attention 
of  the  thought  leaders  of  that  day.  For  half  a  century 
he  has  remained  in  the  front  rank  of  astronomers, 
receiving  with  unaffected  modesty  the  tributes  of  a 
world  that  is  never  so  generous  as  in  its  recognition  of 
those  who  benefit  the  domain  of  our  common  knowl- 
edge. He  was  an  associate  of  the  Institute  of  France 
and  an  officer  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor.  Insti- 
tutions of  learning  at  Columbia,  Yale,  Harvard,  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  Princeton,  Cracow,  Johns  Hopkins, 
Heidelburg,  Padua,  Dublin,  Oxford,  Christiana,  Ley- 
den,  and  Cambridge  heaped  upon  him  all  the  honors  at 
their  disposal,  while  by  the  specially  expressed  wish 
of  the  G  .  n  emperor  he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the 
Prussian  Order  of  Merit.  Nor  was  his  mind  so  con- 
centrated upon  scientific  problems  that  he  had  no  leisure 
for  the  duties  of  good  citizenship.  His  interest  was 
L      all  that  concerned  his  fellow-men  and  his 


keenly  critical  sight  was  never  closed  to  the  problems 
of  public  welfare.  His  communications  to  the  Argo- 
naut a  year  or  so  ago  will  be  remembered  by  our 
readers ;  it  was  a  mark  of  the  catholicity  of  mind  and  of 
pursuit  that  distinguished  his  career  and  that  added 
so  vastly  to  his  value  as  a  citizen.  Professor  Newcomb 
was  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  day  who  leaves  behind 
him  a  record  wholly  blameless  and  wholly  salutary, 
whose  work  added  to  the  only  permanent  wealth  of 
nations. 

A  Bad  Outlook. 

The  prospect  for  a  satisfactory  readjustment  of  the 
tariff  laws  of  the  country,  in  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestions of  President  Taft  and  with  the  pledge  of  the 
Republican  party,  seems  fading  away.  The  position  of 
the  Senate,  as  illustrated  in  the  measure  which  it  will 
present  to  a  joint  committee  of  conference,  is  not  only 
reactionary  but  positive;  and  the  vote  by  which  the 
measure  was  carried  last  week  is  indicative  of  a  dis- 
position to  stand  or  fall  upon  the  issue.  The  House 
of  Representatives,  more  directly  representative  of  the 
people,  is  in  quite  another  mood ;  it  will  present  to  the 
committee  of  conference  a  measure  more  in  keeping 
with  the  suggestion  and  the  promise.  There  will  be 
in  the  committee  of  conference  a  clash  followed  by  a 
compromise ;  then  there  will  be  sent  up  to  the  President 
a  bill  unsatisfactory  from  many  points  of  view,  but  at 
the  same  time  so  framed  as  to  present  a  specious  claim 
for  executive  approval.  If  the  President  signs  it,  it 
will  be  another  compromise ;  he  will  have  no  satisfac- 
tion in  doing  it,  and  the  act  will  not  please  the  country. 
It  will  be  taken  as  demonstrating  a  sense  of  weakness 
on  the  part  of  the  President — a  species  of  confession 
that  he  has  been  beaten  in  an  earnest  and  honest  effort 
to  give  the  country  a  reform  which  it  has  long  demanded 
and  which  the  party  which  he  represents  has  definitely 
promised. 

It  looks  as  if  we  had  reached  a  point  where  the 
interests  centred  in  tariff  legislation,  through  indirect 
representation  in  the  government,  were  stronger  than 
public  sentiment.  Party  conventions  representative  of 
public  sentiment  have  said  their  say;  what  the  country 
wants  has  been  plainly  declared.  But  when  it  comes 
to  action,  Congress — or  to  speak  more  precisely,  the 
Senate — is  in  a  position  to  disregard  the  will  of  the 
country  and  to  defy  its  resentment.  There  are  enough 
members  of  the  Senate  from  States  where  extreme  pro- 
tection is  an  accepted  principle  to  nullify  the  popular 
will  as  expressed  in  general  political  conventions  and 
through  other  less  formal  channels. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Argonaut  this  situation  affords 
to  President  Taft  a  great  opportunity,  if  he  shall  have 
the  eye  to  see  it  and  the  hardihood  to  make  the  most 
of  it.  If  the  bill  when  it  comes  to  him  next  week  or 
the  week  after  shall,  as  now  seems  inevitable,  be  unsat- 
isfactory from  the  standpoint  of  his  own  suggestions 
and  the  pledge  of  his  party,  then  we  think  he  ought  to 
refuse  to  sign  it;  and  in  rejecting  the  measure  he  ought 
to  make  direct  appeal  to  the  country,  drawing  the  issue 
so  straight  that  all  may  see  it,  putting  himself  as  the 
official  head  of  his  party  on  the  right  side,  which  in  this 
instance  is  also  the  popular  side.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  if  Mr.  Taft  should  so  define  the  issue,  and 
invite  the  support  of  the  country  in  a  positive  demand 
for  tariff  modification,  the  response  would  be  universal. 
He  might  not,  indeed,  immediately  command  a  majority 
in  Congress,  but  in  the  coming  November  election  there 
would  be  an  assertion  of  the  popular  will  that  would 
surely  overbear  all  opposition  and  hesitancy.  When 
the  country  definitely  wants  a  thing,  and  when  there  is 
in  the  presidential  office  a  man  strong  enough  in  his 
own  will  and  in  the  sense  of  popular  support  to  take 
a  firm  stand,  there  is  no  question  about  the  ultimate 
result.  The  career  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  shows  this ;  and 
if  today  Mr.  Roosevelt  were  in  Mr.  Taft's  place,  having 
committed  himself  and  having  prompted  the  party  to 
pledge   itself,   he  would    not    submit    without  a   fight. 


Furthermore,  he  would  win  the  fight.  Mr.  Taft  is  of 
another  temperament,  but  we  hope  he  is  none  the  less 
determined,  for  a  definite  issue  is  at  stake.  The  Argo- 
naut hopes  to  see  him  stand  upon  his  record,  remind 
his  party  of  its  pledge,  and  make  no  compromise. 

The  practical  difficulties  of  tariff  modification  down- 
ward are  very  great,  and  they  were  stated  plainly  by 
Senator  Nelson  of  Minnesota  in  a  recent  Senate  speech. 
We  quote: 

Let  us  recognize  the  fact  that  with  a  tariff  bill  it  is  just  as 
it  is  with  a  river  and  harbor  bill.  There  is  no  use  disguising 
it.  You  tickle  me  and  I  tickle  you.  You  give  us  what  we 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  want  for  our  lead  ore  and  for  our  citrus 
fruit  and  we  will  tickle  you  people  of  New  England  and  give 
you  what  you  want  on  your  cotton  goods.  .  .  .  You 
come  to  the  same  basis  as  that  of  the  river  and  harbor  bill. 
You  vote  for  my  creeks,  you  vote  for  my  harbors,  you  vote 
for  my  rivers,  and  I  will  vote  for  yours  and  shut  my  eyes  and 
it  is  all  right. 

This  is  not  creditable,  but  it  is  the  precise  truth; 
and  it  represents  a  condition  founded  in  human  nature. 
So  long  as  the  tariff  regulations  of  the  country  shall 
be  framed  upon  the  wholesale  principle,  in  a  single 
bill  embodying  many  hundreds  of  pages  of  detail,  we 
shall  have  just  this  swapping  and  trading  described 
by  Senator  Nelson.  The  representatives  of  California, 
for  example,  will  join  the  representatives  of  other 
States  in  mutual  support  of  mutual  interests  under  the 
tariff  schedules.  Nowhere  will  there  be  virtue  enough 
to  make  voluntary  sacrifice  of  advantages  under  the 
tariff  laws.  The  cure  for  this  condition  is  the  sugges- 
tion made  last  week  by  Senator  Gore  of  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  Gore's  proposal  is  for  a  tariff  system  under  a  mul- 
titude of  separate  bills.  His  basic  idea  is  the  sound 
one,  that  every  classification  under  the  tariff  scheme 
should  be  considered  upon  its  merits  and  under  a  plan 
separating  it  from  other  things.  That  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  so  change  the  method  by  which  tariff  laws  are 
framed  in  Congress  as  to  accept  Mr.  Gore's  suggestion, 
we  question,  although  there  is  hope  for  it,  or  for 
something  like  it,  in  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Newlands  of 
Nevada  for  a  plan  which  will  put  the  tariff  laws  in 
the  hands  of  a  scientific  commission  and  so  remove 
it  from  the  sphere  of  practical  politics. 

The  attitude  of  the  Senate  toward  tariff  legislation 
within  recent  weeks  has  tended  to  revive  the  old  issue 
of  direct  election  of  senators.  There  was  a  time  when 
this  proposal  was  strong  before  the  country,  and  per- 
haps even  today  if  it  were  possible  to  present  it  fairly 
it  would  command  a  majority  vote  in  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  States.  But,  unhappily  for  the  direct  elec- 
tion project,  results  in  Oregon,  Illinois,  and  other 
States  which  have  adopted  the  direct  primary  scheme 
have  not  tended  to  confidence.  The  direct  election  of 
senators  in  Oregon  has  been  something  worse  than  a 
fiat  failure,  for  it  has  selected  men  who  could  not  have 
won  excepting  under  a  system  capable  of  being  twisted 
from  its  purpose.  Oregon,  overwhelmingly  Republican 
in  its  political  character,  is  represented  in  the  Senate  by 
a  Democrat  and  a  Populist,  both  achieving  political 
success  upon  the  basis  of  a  minority  vote.  The  direct 
system  of  election  as  they  have  it  in  Oregon  does  not 
work  out  results  in  conformity  with  the  principle  or 
the  pretensions  of  the  direct  scheme.  This  has  made 
distrust  and  disgust  at  home,  and  it  has  tended  through- 
out the  country  to  disturb  the  confidence  of  those  who 
have  hoped  for  good  things  as  the  result  of  a  reform 
in  methods  of  choosing  senators. 


Broken  Precedents. 
The  announcement  that  Miss  Hilda  Stowe,  grand- 
daughter of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  is  about  to  make 
her  appearance  upon  the  professional  stage  is  a  start- 
ling reminder  of  the  march  of  time,  and  the  change 
of  manners  that  can  be  accomplished  by  two  genera- 
tions. Not  until  she  was  well  advanced  in  middle  age 
could  Mrs.  Stowe  be  persuaded  to  enter  a  theatre,  and 
then  only  to  witness  the  dramatization  of  her  own 
immortal   story,   and   now   her   granddaughter   chooses 
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the  stage  as  a  profession.  From  one  point  of  view  we 
can  hardly  wonder  at  the  excited  protest  that  comes 
from  the  friends  of  the  family  in  Boston,  where  tradi- 
tion still  holds  a  sway  that  may  be  weakened  but  that 
is  by  no  means  negligible.  But  from  the  wider  angle 
of  public  opinion  Miss  Stowe's  action  will  awaken  no 
remonstrance.  Family  tradition  has  no  meaning  at  all 
for  the  great  masses  of  people  nowadays,  and  Miss 
Stowe's  choice  of  a  career  will  arouse  neither  resent- 
ment nor  surprise.  Among  the  controlling  forces 
shaken  from  the  shoulders  of  the  present  generation 
is  that  of  all  other  generations  that  are  dead  and  gone. 


America  and  Japan. 

Just  how  much  basis  there  may  be,  if  indeed  there 
be  any  basis  at  all,  for  the  latest  Japanese  sen- 
sation, we  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  determine. 
Pending  developments  a  liberal  discount  would  best 
be  made  for  the  Examiner's  excitable  temperament, 
with  still  another  discount  on  account  of  the  require- 
ments -  of  a  dull  Monday  morning.  It  is  entirely 
manifest,  however,  that  the  Japanese  situation  is 
not  what  our  government  would  like  to  have  it. 
It  has  not  been  satisfactory  since  the  Roosevelt  mes- 
sage of  nearly  three  years  ago  concerning  the  public 
school  issue — the  message  in  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  out 
of  the  superabundance  of  his  misinformation  warmly 
applauded  the  civilization  and  prowess  of  Japan,  cuffed 
the  Pacific  Coast  on  either  ear,  and  asserted  that  there 
was  much  in  Japanese  character  and  manners  which 
it  would  be  well  for  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  to 
imitate.  Japan  has  never  recovered  from  the  bad  case 
of  swell-head  produced  by  this  indiscreet  message,  and 
all  the  annoyance  we  have  had  in  the  past  three 
years  is  traceable  directly  to  it — which  demonstrates 
how  serious  a  thing  it  is  for  a  President  of  the  United 
States  to  speak  without  knowledge  or  judgment  and 
without  the  restraint  proper  to  the  extraordinary 
authority  of  his  position. 

While  these  recurring  Japanese  scares,  if  they  may 
be  so  called,  are  annoying  they  need  not  be  regarded 
seriously,  because  Japan  is  in  no  position  to  make 
serious  trouble  for  the  United  States  or  anybody  else. 
Her  finances,  while  in  better  shape  than  a  year  or  so 
ago,  are  still  more  or  less  embarrassed.  The  country 
is  not  prosperous,  and  taxation  still  based  on  the 
extraordinary  conditions  caused  by  the  Russian  war  is 
heavily  burdening  the  people.  There  will  be  no  war. 
but  the  war  spirit  is  nevertheless  abroad  in  Japan  and 
it  would  probably  assert  itself  emphatically  if  the 
country  were  able  to  send  out  fleets  and  equip  armies. 


Japan  has  entered  upon  an  era  of  expansion  and  the 
movement  is  one  which  can  not  be  suppressed.  It 
must  run  its  course,  which  will  probably  extend  through 
a  series  of  years,  possibly  a  series  of  generations.  At 
the  termination  of  the  Russian  war  it  was  believed 
that  the  overflowing  energies  of  the  country  would  find 
opportunity  and  scope  in  the  conquered  territories.  It 
was  believed  that  Korea  and  at  least  a  part  of  Man- 
churia would  become  Japanized  so  to  speak,  absorbing 
a  vast  number  of  Japanese  subjects  and  Japanese 
capital,  but  these  expectations  have  not  been  realized. 
Korea  has  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  Japanese, 
but  they  find  it  a  worn-out  country,  already  over- 
populated  and  so  established  upon  fixed  traditions  and 
so  occupied  by  fixed  forms  of  industry  as  to  afford 
practically  no  field  for  a  new  race.  Japan  may,  indeed, 
occupy  the  country  in  the  sense  that  England  occupies 
India,  but  it  is  a  kind  of  occupation  which  affords  no 
relief  to  Japan,  no  outlet  for  her  teeming  millions,  no 
real  expansion  for  any  other  of  her  ambitions  and 
powers  than  those  of  dominion.  Japan's  position  in 
Korea,  indeed,  rather  augments  than  diminishes  her 
difficulties,  because  without  providing  a  field  for  enter- 
prise it  stimulates  the  spirit  of  enterprise  with  the 
vanities  and  pretensions  which  go  with  it.  In  other 
words,  Japan's  career  in  Korea  is  tending  to  promote 
that  "cockiness"  which  ever  since  the  Russian  war — 
indeed,  ever  since  the  Chinese  war  of  ten  years  before 
— has  been  a  notable  and  at  the  same  time  an  irritating 
characteristic  of  the  Japanese  people. 

Japan  in  the  course  of  her  development  is  bound  to 
go  somewhere.  She  has  exploited  her  own  country; 
she  has  filled  up  the  Island  of  Formosa:  she  has  invaded 
Korea  only  to  find  disappointment  and  to  develop  new 
ambitions ;  ?  ie  has  sent  out  large  colonies  to  Hawaii, 
to  the  American  coast  and  elsewhere,  and  still — in 
spite  of  all  his — her  problem  grows  rather  than  dimin- 
ishes. She  must  go  somewhere;  she  must  find  room 
for   'ie      ; v,r  lus   people.     Her   natural   line   of   aggres- 


sion is  to  the  west  and  the  south,  but  her  outlook,  the 
line  of  her  ambition  and  hopes,  is  toward  the  east. 
The  Japanese  people  look  to  nothing  less  than  the  pos- 
session of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Hawaii,  with  such 
a  recognition  of  rights  for  their  race  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  the  United  States  as  will  make  it  at  least  a 
joint  occupier  of  the  country. 


If  American  diplomacy  during  the  past  three  years 
had  addressed  itself  to  the  development  of  Japanese 
ambition,  if  its  studious  aim  had  been  to  stimulate  the 
spirit  of  vanity  and  aggression,  it  could  not  have  hit 
upon  means  better  calculated  to  support  that  policy 
than  those  which  have  been  employed  by  our  govern- 
ment. Indeed,  even  before  this  period,  we  were  guilty 
of  the  stupid  blunder  of  feeding  the  Japanese  imagina- 
tion with  over-effusive  manifestations  of  approval 
and  applause  in  connection  with  the  Russian-Japanese 
war.  But  a  far  more  serious  blunder  is  that  above 
referred  to — the  message  of  President  Roosevelt  in 
1906  with  respect  to  the  public  school  issue  in 
San  Francisco.  From  this  utterance  we  may  fairly 
date  that  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  which 
has  given  us  a  .series  of  sensations  and  tremors, 
and  which  has  kept  the  whole  world  of  diplomacy 
guessing.  At  the  time  this  message  was  written 
we  were  in  the  way,  through  the  enterprise  of 
American  capital  and  individual  initiative,  of  assum- 
ing a  dominant  position  with  respect  to  the  finance  and 
transportation  systems  not  only  of  Japan,  but  of  Korea 
and  Manchuria.  At  this  late  day  the  Argonaut  is  vio- 
lating no  confidence  in  saying  that  it  has  read  an 
original  memorandum  of  agreement  under  which  an 
American  syndicate  was  to  cooperate  as  equal  partner 
with  the  Japanese  government  in  controlling  the  trans- 
portation of  Japan,  Korea,  and  Manchuria,  upon  a 
basis  of  capital  to  be  provided  from  American  sources. 
In  other  words,  a  bargain  had  been  struck  between 
American  capitalists  and  the  ruling  statesmen  of  Japan 
looking  to  the  Americanization  of  the  transportation 
systems  of  the  countries  above  named,  with,  incidentally, 
the  establishment  through  this  means  of  a  system  of 
financial  dependence  on  the  part  of  Japan  upon  this 
country.  Why  this  project  failed  the  world  has  never 
been  informed,  but  the  failure  came  almost  coinci- 
dentally  with  President  Roosevelt's  famous  message  of 
1906,  and  it  does  not  require  great  powers  of  inference 
to  see  the  connection  between  the  one  incident  and  the 
other.  There  must  exist  somewhere  in  public  or  pri- 
vate files  already  growing  dusty  an  interesting  explana- 
tion of  this  matter;  and  when  the  world  gets  it,  and 
it  surely  will  in  time,  it  will  sit  up  and  take  notice. 


The  next  act  in  the  blundering  policy  with  respect 
to  Japan  was  the  famous  "memorandum"  entered  into 
in  1908  between  the  American  and  Japanese  govern- 
ments. It  was  in  effect  a  treaty  made  in  terms  so 
indefinite  and  by  a  method  so  irregular  as  to  avoid  the 
constitutional  rule  which  requires  reference  to  the 
Senate  of  treaties  with  foreign  countries.  This  agree- 
ment was  little  more  than  an  informal  assertion  of 
mutual  good-will  between  the  two  countries,  with  a 
pledge  on  the  part  of  both  to  openly  declare  any  griev- 
ance which  it  may  have  at  any  time  and  to  avoid  hasty 
procedures.  It  was  just  a  bit  of  friendly  assurance, 
pledging  nothing  definite  but  calculated  to  soothe 
alarms  and  allay  rumors  which  had  been  spreading 
themselves  over  the  world  for  the  better  part  of  a  year. 
It  was  an  agreement  made  not  only  without  the  con- 
sent and  approval  of  the  Senate,  but  without  consulta- 
tion with  anybody.  It  came  out  of  the  sky,  so  to  speak, 
being  a  complete  surprise  alike  to  the  world  at  large 
and  to  those  active  in  the  commerce  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. It  was  a  deal  purely  political,  made  in  ignorance 
of  commercial  conditions  and  purposes  or  in  contempt 
of  them. 

The  aim  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  was  to  put 
an  end  to  Japanese  war  talk,  which  had  filled  the  air  for 
many  months;  there  was  no  consideration  and  mani- 
festly no  understanding  of  the  larger  effects  to  follow 
upon  this  agreement.  The  statesmen  of  Japan  prob- 
ably knew  what  they  were  doing;  but  most  assuredly 
our  American  negotiators  did  not.  What  was  done  in 
reality  was  to  restore  the  prostrate  credit  of  Japan  in 
the  financial  world.  Japanese  securities,  for  which  pre- 
iously  there  had  been  no  sale  at  any  price,  immediately 
became  marketable  in  England,  France,  and  even  New 
York,  on  liberal  terms.  A  country  exhausted  by  war 
and  menaced  by  the  possibility  if  not  the  prospect  of 
another  war,  a  country  therefore  without  credit,  was 
immediately  put  upon  its  feet.     And  the  very  first  effect 


of  this  restoration  was  a  revival  of  that  war  talk  which 
it  was  the  main  purpose  of  the  "memorandum"  agree- 
ment to  suppress.  In  other  words,  our  "memorandum" 
treaty  gave  to  Japan  a  basis  of  credit  upon  which  she 
might  menace  this  country  with  war.  From  the  Jap- 
anese standpoint  it  was  a  neat  and  an  entirely  success- 
ful trick.  From  our  standpoint  it  was  a  stupid  blunder. 
From  the  day  the  "memorandum"  treaty  was 
given  to  the  world  the  credit  of  Japan  has  been, 
if  not  exactly  gilt-edged,  at  least  sufficient  to  reestab- 
lish her  position  as  a  possibly  militant  nation.  Its 
effects  may  be  observed  in  one  little  war  scare  after 
another,  no  one  of  them  big  enough  to  interest  any- 
body sufficiently  informed  as  to  know  the  real  situation, 
and  yet  all  tending  to  a  kind  of  political  and  social 
disquiet  far  from  creditable  to  us  and  continuously 
stimulating  to  the  spirit  of  "cockiness"  of  the  already 
too  cocky  Japanese.  There  will  be  no  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  for  this  many  a  year.  The  Jap- 
anese statesmen  know  better  than  seriously  to  think 
of  war,  but  there  is  irritating  talk  about  it  all  the  while. 
It  keeps  the  diplomatic  world  on  the  lookout ;  it  main- 
tains a  constant  ferment  among  the  Japanese  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands;  and  even  here  in  San  Francisco  it 
gives  the  little  brown  roustabouts  who  wash  our  win- 
dows and  hoe  our  gardens  a  self-consciousness  and  a 
sense  of  importance  painfully  irritating  to  the  Irish,  the 
Swedes,  and  the  Italians,  who  esteem  themselves  pos- 
sessors of  the  country  and  guardians  of  its  sacred 
civilization  even  before  they  learn  to  speak  its  language 
or  have  gotten  rid  of  the  smell  of  bilge  water.  There 
will  be  no  war  and  there  ought  to  be  no  further  talk 
about  it.  To  this  end  the  government  at  Washington 
ought  to  take  definite  and  decisive  steps.  Even  a  sharp 
threat  might  do  good;  at  the  very  least  it  would 
help  to  restore  the  pride  of  a  people  who  are  weary  of 
hearing  themselves  menaced  by  a  country  too  little  and 
too  impotent  to  .be  regarded  as  an  enemy,  but,  like  a 
mosquito,  capable  of  being  intensely  annoying. 


The  defects  of  American  diplomacy,  regarded  as  a 
system  of  practice,  have  never  been  more  glaringly 
exhibited  than  in  our  dealings  with  Japan  as  above 
outlined.  We  were  in  the  way,  as  the  Argonaut  hap- 
pens to  know  positively,  of  establishing  what  may  be 
styled  an  American  commercial  protectorate  over  Japan 
and  also  over  such  mainland  regions  as  are  subject  to 
Japanese  influence.  Our  men  of  commercial  and  finan- 
cial initiative  were,  in  ways  informal  but  none  the  less 
effective,  creating  a  relationship  whose  effects  could 
not  have  failed  to  promote  American  trade  in  the 
Orient  and  to  make  us  the  chief  factor  in  ocean 
transportation.  The  policy  of  the  government  ought  to 
have  supported  a  project  so  helpful  in  every  aspect  and 
influence  to  American  interests.  And — this,  too,  the 
Argonaut  happens  to  know — the  government  was 
informed  as  to  what  was  going  on.  But  in  disregard  or 
contempt  of  this  great  movement,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  quieting  unpleasant  gossip,  the  "memorandum"  treaty- 
was  entered  into  without  consulting  anybody  in  this 
country  except  a  few  politicians.  There  was  not  even 
a  pretense  under  this  arrangement,  which  meant  so 
much  for  Japan,  of  gaining  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
quid  pro  quo.  There  might  easily  have  been  gained 
confirmation  of  everything  that  our  commercial  men 
were  aiming  at,  this  for  the  mere  asking,  and  by  such 
a  course  we  should  have  won  new  respect  from  Japan. 
By  failing  to  make  the  best,  or  even  to  make  anything 
out  of  so  inviting  an  opportunity,  we  have  really  lost 
credit  with  Japan,  for  we  appear  in  her  eyes  as  a 
country  incapable  of  meeting  and  coping  with  her  own 
diplomacy.  What  we  have  sacrificed  in  the  loss  of 
this  opportunity  may  never  be  regained,  probably  never 
will  be. 

The  Devlin  Case  and  Its  Ramifications. 
The  Devlin  case — that  is,  the  hold-up  in  the  Senate 
of  Mr.  Devlin's  confirmation  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Attorneyship  for  California — is  attracting  atten- 
tion widely  throughout  the  country.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
because  anybody  outside  of  California  is  vastly  inter- 
ested in  Mr.  Devlin's  fortunes,  but  because  there  are 
circumstances  or  suggestions  connected  with  this  inci- 
dent calculated  to  throw  light  upon  the  operations  of 
the  government  at  Washington  in  recent  years  through 
the  secret  service.  Mr.  Devlin,  in  truth,  is  not  under 
investigation,  because  the  acts  with  which  his  name 
chances  to  be  associated  officially  were  done  prior  to 
his  assumption  of  office.  Beyond  a  doubt  Mr.  Devlin 
will  be  confirmed  in  due  time ;  the  case  is  being  held  up 
because  there   are   senators   who   wish   to   use   it  as  a 
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means  to  the  end  of  a  searching  look  into  the  secret 
doings  of  the  late  administration. 

In  former  writings  we  have  set  forth  the  more  per- 
sonal aspects  of  this  case.  W.  J.  Burns,  for  a  long 
time  connected  as  a  detective  with  the  Department  of 
Justice,  is  charged  by  inference,  if  not  positively,  with 
having  proceeded  by  extraordinary  and  illegal  methods 
in  the  working  up  of  an  Arizona  land-fraud  case. 
It  is  asserted  that  he  asked  for  the  indictment  of 
a  particular  citizen  not  so  much  upon  the  basis  of 
evidence  in  hand  as  upon  the  theory  that  the  indict- 
ment was  desired  by  President  Roosevelt.  It  is  fur- 
ther intimated  that  subsequently,  in  developing  tes- 
timony against  the  citizen  accused,  Burns  employed 
coercion  in  the  forms  of  bribery,  intimidation,  etc.  It 
has  been  whispered  about  at  Washington  that  these 
things  are  susceptible  of  proof;  and  there  is  a  sufficient 
number  of  senators  interested  to  give  the  matter  a 
complete  airing.  It  is  the  wish  to  do  this,  combined 
with  the  necessity  for  having  at  hand  a  legitimate 
subject  of  inquiry,  that  has  led  to  the  hang-up  in  the 
Devlin  case,  Mr.  Devlin  in  the  meantime  being  com- 
fortably in  office  under  his  previous  appointment  and, 
so  it  is  said,  definitely  assured  of  the  ultimate  favor 
of  the  Senate. 

There  is  a  certain  piquant  suggestiveness  in  this 
whole  matter  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  having  the  Devlin  inquiry 
immediately  in  hand  is  none  other  than  Senator 
Borah  of  Idaho,  who  only  last  year  was  the  victim  of 
an  unsuccessful  assault  made  by  Detective  Burns  or 
others  of  his  ilk  under  the  general  land  laws  and  before 
a  United  States  court  in  Idaho.  Mr.  Borah  came  out 
of  the  procedure  entirely  clear  of  blame,  but  this  cir- 
cumstance has  not  soothed  his  feelings.  He  has  it  in,  so 
to  speak,  for  Mr.  Burns  and  his  tribe;  likewise  he  has 
it  in  for  the  Department  of  Justice,  which,  he  believes, 
through    somebody's  malice  or  '-•-miliate   and 

intimidate  the   Senate,  lent  his  prosecu- 

tion.    Mr.  Borah,  it  red,  proposes  to  thresh  out 

this  m~i:er  to  a  finis!'  rop  >ses  that  there  shall  be 

no  mystery  witli     especl  motives  in 

the  prosecution  simil  Mid  to 

this   <  the   Devlin   case   as   a   basis   of 

inquisitorial  op 

Already,  even  before  the   inqt     .  -        cgun, 

the  Department  of  Justice  has  been  put  upon  the  defen- 
sive. The  Senate  has  asked  the  department  for  certain 
records  and  reports  in  connection  with  the  prosecution 
of  Dr.  Perrin  of  Arizona  and  California,  and  the  depart- 
ment has  declined  to  yield  them.  Herein  lies  an  inter- 
esting side  story.  There  is  a  law  prohibiting  the 
destruction  of  government  records.  No  matter  how  a 
department  or  a  bureau  chief  may  wish  to  wipe  the 
slate  of  unpleasant  transactions,  he  may  not  do  it  with- 
out incurring  penalties  not  nice  to  contemplate.  Appar- 
ently the  late  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Bonaparte,  would 
have  liked  to  clear  the  files  of  the  record  in  the  Perrin 
case,  particularly  of  a  certain  report  made  to  the  depart- 
ment by  one  Harr,  a  confidential  agent  who  went  to 
Arizona  some  two  or  three  years  ago  to  look  after  the 
Perrin  case  and  other  matters.  Not  being  authorized 
to  destroy  these  papers,  and  manifestly  not  wishing 
them  to  see  the  light,  they  were  carefully  wrapped 
and  sealed,  presumably  by  Mr.  Bonaparte's  order,  and 
marked  with  the  words  "Special,"  "Confidential,"  or 
"Not  to  Be  Opened."  Thus  rendered  as  nearly  as  non- 
explosive  as  was  possible  under  the  law,  these  files  were 
passed  on  with  other  departmental  records  to  the  new 
Attorney-General,  Mr.  Wickersham.  When  the  Senate 
demanded  these  papers,  Mr.  Wickersham,  it  is  said, 
looked  cautiously  into  one  of  the  bundles,  where  a  single 
glance  suggested  to  him  that  it  would  be  well  for  the 
reputation  of  his  own  and  perhaps  other  departments  of 
the  government  that  the  other  packets  be  held  under  seal 
until  the  end  of  time.  Mr.  Wickersham  therefore 
declined  to  surrender  the  desired  papers  to  the  Senate, 
thereby  confessing  inferentially  that  the  matters  con- 
tained in  them  are  in  one  way  or  another  dangerous  to 
somebody.  A  correspondent,  writing  to  a  paper  not  pub- 
lished in  California,  has  this  to  say  with  respect  to  the 
packages  sealed  by  Mr.  Bonaparte  and  now  denied  to 
the  Senate  by  his  successor: 

Could  these  packages  be   laid   bare  to   inspection,  unwritten 

pages  of  the  history  of  the  land-fraud  prosecutions  in  Oregon, 

in   Idaho,  in   California,  and  elsewhere  would  be  given   to   the 

public  for  the  first  time.     There  has  always  been  much  which 

the  eovernment  has  never  said  about  these  prosecutions  ;  much 

as  never  been  explained.     The  missing  link  is  not  found 

e   open   records   of   the    Department    of  Justice ;    it   must 

exist  in  these  packages  which  Mr.  Bonaparte  sealed  before  he 

:tired.     Not  all  of  the  contents  of  the   Perrin  package  was 


uncovered  by  Mr.  Wickersham.  The  lid,  however,  was  raised 
high  enough  to  satisfy  a  committee  of  inquisitive  senators  that 
the  methods  pursued  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  under  Mr. 
Bonaparte,  were  not  methods  expected  in  a  free  republic,  but 
rather  the  methods  that  might  be  resorted  to  by  the  Russian 
government  in  the  pursuit  of  anarchists.  The  little  that  was 
ascertained  showed  conclusively  that  the  courts  were  being 
misused ;  that  government  agents  were  resorting  to  practices 
not  countenanced  by  the  law,  and  that  marked  men  were  being 
started  for  the  penitentiary,  even  in  the  absence  of  evidence 
justifying  conviction.  If  such  a  thing  was  done  in  one  case, 
asked  the  senatorial  committee,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  presume 
it  was  done  in  others  ?  That  question  can  only  be  answered 
by  breaking  the  seals  of  Mr.  Bonaparte,  and  it  is  evidently 
the  purpose  of  Mr.  Wickersham  to  protect  those  seals  against 
even  the  demands  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

Just  what  steps  Senator  Borah's  committee  will  take 
in  the  matter  of  Mr.  Wickersham's  refusal  remains  to 
be  developed.  This  committee  believes  that  the  papers 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wickersham  will  convict  some- 
body of  sinister  practice.  The  committee  believes  that 
the  report  of  Harr  contains  evidence  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  pursued  Perrin  by  methods  more  sug- 
gestive of  Russian  than  American  standards.  The  com- 
mittee wants  such  an  expose  of  the  whole  procedure 
as  will  solve  all  mysteries  in  the  matter.  Nominally 
this  committee  is  investigating  Mr.  Devlin.  Actually 
it  is  investigating  ex-Attorney-General  Bonaparte. 
Back  of  the  whole  matter  stands  the  shadowy  figure  of 
Mr.  Bonaparte's  chief,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who,  although 
not  named,  is  presumed  to  have  had  an  interest  in 
these  prosecutions  rather  more  intense  and  aggressive 
than  accords  with  the  traditions  of  the  presidential  office. 
The  plain  inference  of  the  whole  business  is  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  put  the  powers  of  the  government  in  direct 
and  partisan  spirit  against  Perrin  and  others  who  were 
entitled  to  a  trial  by  a  regular,  unprejudiced,  and  unin- 
fluenced procedure.  With  respect  to  this  phase  of  the 
case  the  correspondent  quoted  above  has  this  to  say: 

Throughout  the  entire  investigation  into  the  Devlin-Perrin 
case,  Mr.  Borah  has  been  the  most  aggressive  inquisitor  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  Having  had  personal  experience 
with  the  old  Department  of  Justice,  he  knows  something  of 
its  ways  and  wants  to  learn  more.  I  i  -'-Hrtedly  opposed 
to  such  star-chamber  proceedings  as  were  indulged  in 

of    Mr.    Bonaparte,    tad,    could  .vould 

Q    the    country    tin;    full    ins  !  . 

the  Perrin  ;  ther   land-fraud  casts  prosecuted  under 

the  d,rection  of  Mr.  Bonaparte.  From  the 'inception  of  the 
pending  caee  the  senator  has  insisted  upon  knowing  the  .rue 
ited  between  Mr.  Bonaparte  and  Mr  Devlin. 
Without  those  facts,  Mr.  Devlin  or  Mr.  Bonaparte  must  neces- 
sarily be  sacrificed.     Person 

sacrifice  Mr.  Devlin  to  save  the  re;    ;  '.pane, 

yet  he  is  not  willing  that  Mr.  Devlin  shall  be  confirmed  *. .. 
out  knowing  the  relationship  between  the  two  men.  After 
unearthing  the  Harr  report,  which  for  months  had  been  sup- 
pressed by  Mr.  Bonaparte  while  the  prosecution  of  Perrin  pro- 
ceeded, Mr.  Borah  believes  nobody  involved  in  the  case  could 
be  culpable  to  such  an  extent  as  Mr.  Bonaparte.  If  the  papers 
now  under  seal  are  not  produced  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee next  winter,  Mr.  Devlin's  nomination  will  be  rejected, 
but  the  committee,  in  rejecting  Mr.  Devlin  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, will  feel  that  it  possibly  is  making  a  martyr  of 
an  innocent  man  to  protect  another  higher  up. 

These  remarks  fairly  exhibit  the  spirit  of  the  inquiry, 
although  we  think  the  correspondent  goes  too  far  in 
assuming  that  Mr.  Devlin's  appointment  may  ultimately 
be  rejected.  The  inside  of  the  matter  is  that  Mr.  Borah 
and  his  committee  perfectly  understand  Devlin's  posi- 
tion. They  are  not  after  Devlin,  whom  they  know  to 
be  innocent  of  any  wrong-doing.  What  they  want, 
what  they  are  determined  to  have  before  they  are  done 
with  the  matter,  is  such  a  showdown  of  the  records 
as  will  expose  Mr.  Bonaparte's  hand  in  the  land-fraud 
prosecutions  with  the  inspiration  wrhich  gave  energy 
and  guidance  to  it. 

Altogether  it  is  a  most  interesting  situation.  In  Cali- 
fornia particularly  developments  in  this  inquiry  will  be 
watched  closely.  , 

Editorial  Notes. 
Those  who  have  frequent  occasion  to  pass  over  the 
Sierra  division  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  not  to 
mention  the  world  of  scientific  transportation,  will  be 
interested  in  the  movement  to  install  electricity  as  a 
motive  power  on  this  division  in  substitution  for  steam 
power.  It  will  do  away  with  the  physical  annoyance 
of  forty  miles  of  smoke  and  oil  gases  in  the 
snowsheds  and  will  presumably  effect  a  considerable 
economy.  Probably,  for  every  radical  invention  of 
this  kind  develops  unlooked-for  effects,  it  will  make 
other  and  even  more  important  changes.  Possibly, 
even  probably,  it  may  the  initiatory  step  toward 
electrification  of  railway  systems  throughout  the 
country.  Long  ago  an  astute  administrator  of  trans- 
portation remarked  to  the  editor  of  the  Argonaut 
that    the    a    b    c    of    transportation,    regarded    scien- 


tifically, has  not  been  developed.  "The  future  of 
railroading,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "is  surely  the  single  car 
as  distinct  from  the  train.  You  may  live  to  see  trunk 
lines  operated  precisely  like  street-car  systems  in  our 
cities — single  cars,  one  following  the  other  at  brief 
intervals,  thus  establishing  for  passenger  service  a 
schedule  which  can  not  possibly  be  maintained  with 
trains  of  cars."  This  was  thirty  years  ago,  not,  indeed, 
before  electricity  as  a  motive  force  had  been  heard  of, 
but  before  its  successful  application  to  transportation. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  electrification  of  railroad  lines 
may  be  a  step  toward  the  working  out  in  practice  of  a 
most  interesting  prophecy? 


Interviewed  at  Portland  last  week  by  the  Associated 
Press,  Mr.  Francis  J.  Heney  declared  that  "any  man  or 
combination  of  men  having  $200,000  to  spend  for  the 
purpose  can  come  into  San  Francisco  at  any  time  and 
control  an  election."  Probably  this  estimate  is  based 
upon  the  experience  under  Mr.  Heney's  eye  of  James 
D.  Phelan  and  Rudolph  Spreckels.  However,  it  would 
seem  that  Mr.  Heney  ought  not  to  boast  of  the  success 
of  himself  and  his  associates.  At  least  it  would  have 
been  in  better  taste  to  avoid  spreading  a  statement  so 
discreditable  to  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Heney  is  now 
rusticating  in  Alaska,  but  will  return  in  time  to  take 
up  the  graft  prosecution  with  a  sufficient  measure  of 
energy  to  be  impressive  as  a  campaign  project.  Mr. 
Burns  and  his  gang  of  "assistants"  are  filling  in  the 
summer  the  Lord  knows  how,  but  they  will  show  up 
promptly  on  the  first  of  each  month  before  the  close 
of  banking  hours.  It  is  a  time  of  year  when  most 
of  the  sweating  is  done  by  the  taxpayers. 


Fired  with  enthusiasm  for  the  sacred  cause  of  the 
suffragette,    it    is    announced    that    Mrs.    Clarence    H. 
Mackey  has  opened  offices  in  New  York  and  promises 
us  an  unusually  aggressive  campaign   for  the  coming 
winter.     The  like-minded  Mrs.  Belmont,  similarly  ani- 
mated by  lofty  and  emancipative  resolves  on  behalf  of 
her  sex,  is  also  contemplating  the  establishment  of  head- 
uarters  in  the  Metropolitan  Life  Assurance  Building, 
things  m:-.     '       ixpected  from  these  two  society 
thai  !' -.-    and    sensa- 

tion do  not  wear  thin  before 
.  rime  fresh  divei  - 

5Si 

.  -      unrivaled 

th 

of  them,  anr' 
that  these  ladies  are  in  earn  ontent 

to  play  their  parts  moix  ^..         ely.     In  the  meantime  we 
shall   confidently   await  the   counter  attractions 
coming  society  season. 


There  is  small  likelihood  that  the  late  Thomas  Hill's 
notable  picture,  "The  Last  Spike,"  will  be  lost  to  Cali- 
fornia. The  picture  is  indeed  one  of  great  interest, 
but  it  is  far  from  being  a  great  work  of  art.  Its  inter- 
est is  nothing  outside  of  California,  and  surely  no.  one 
will  ever  buy  it  for  its  intrinsic  loveliness.  The  utility 
of  "The  Last  Spike" — we  use  the  word  utility  advisedly 
— is  in  establishing  the  historic  standing  of  certain  per- 
sons and  families ;  and  there  will  be  pride  enough 
among  these  persons  and  families  to  safeguard  this  pic- 
ture to  California.  Nobody  need  lose  sleep  about  the 
matter ;  the  picture — even  though  the  portrait  of  Gen- 
eral Michael  Harry  de  Young  does  not  appear  in  it- 
will  never  be  removed  from  the  Park  gallery,  and  there 
will  be  no  need  to  pass  the  hat. 


We  have  lately  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  domestic 
infelicities  of  the  interesting  Butters  family,  and  if 
rumors  of  coming  litigation  should  prove  to  be  well 
founded  we  shall  hear  a  good  deal  more.  And  yet  Mr. 
Butters  figured  largely  in  the  class  usually  pointed  out 
to  us  as  "successful."  We  may  reasonably  wonder 
what  were  the  ingredients  or  concomitants  of  a  success 
which  is  usually  assumed  to  be  of  a  most  enviable 
nature.  Certainly  not  happiness,  for  it  is  impossible 
to  associate  anything  but  misery  with  an  atmosphere 
so  saturated  with  suspicion  and  estrangement.  But  it 
may  take  us  some  time  yet  to  estimate  this  sort  of  suc- 
cess at  its  true  value  or  to  cease  from  its  perspiring 
emulation. 


Marshall  Field  was  a  commercial  traveler;  so  was 
John  Wanamaker.  So  also  were  Dwight  L.  Moody, 
the  great  evangelist,  and  Richard  Cobden,  the  famous 
English  statesman  and  writer.  E.x-Governor  Frank 
Black  of  New  York  followed  "the  road"  with  his  sample 
cases  before  beginning  his  legal  and  '  career. 
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CURRENT  TOPICS. 


Senator  Gore  of  Oklahoma  is  to  be  credited  with  a  bold 
suggestion,  but  one  that  has  but  a  slim  chance  of  acceptation. 
He  would  have  each  schedule  of  the  tariff  made  into  a  sepa- 
rate bill,  so  that  the  President  can  veto  one  objectionable 
part  without  being  forced  to  veto  all.  The  fatal  defect  of 
such  a  plan  is  its  common  sense,  and  its  simplicity  is  its 
condemnation.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  separate  schedule 
of  a  tariff  bill.  The  schedules  seem  separate  to  the  verdant 
voter,  who  does  not  see  the  bond  of  barter  that  unites  them 
all,  and  who  knows  nothing  of  the  traffic  by  which  one  par- 
ticular schedule  is  where  it  is  and  what  it  is  because  some 
other  schedule  is  where  it  is  and  what  it  is.  To  veto  one 
particular  clause  of  a  tariff  bill  would  be  like  confiscating  the 
price  of  an  article  without  requiring  its  return  to  the  seller. 
The  Springfield  Republican  well  says: 

Permit  a  President  to  destroy  at  one  stroke  of  the  pen  that 
nice  balance  of  conflicting  and  grabbing  interests  which  alone 
makes  possible  the  existence  of  such  a  tariff  "system"  as  we 
now  have?  The  whole  thing  would  tumble  down  like  a 
broken  wall  of  loose  brick,  should  the  Gore  proposition  be 
adopted   and   the   President   exercise  the   new   power. 


Senator  Gore,  by  the  way,  has  made  something  of  a  name 
for  himself.  He  is  one  of  the  very  few  senators — perhaps 
he  is  the  only  one — who  approaches  a  tariff  bill  from  a 
national  standpoint  rather  than  as  an  excuse  for  a  kind  of 
fiscal  civil  war  in  which  each  State  is  engaged  in  filibustering 
expeditions  against  its  neighbors.  Senator  Gore  comes  from 
Oklahoma  and  the  independent  oil  producers  are  among  his 
most  powerful  constituents.  But  in  spite  of  this  the  senator 
refused  to  vote  for  a  duty  on  oil.  His  speech  in  the  Senate 
for  its  brave  and  outspoken  declaration  of  principle  is  worthy 
of  recollection,  although  it  may  be  doubted  if  his  distin- 
guished colleagues  were  able  to  rise  to  the  level  from  which 
it  emanated.  Senator  Gore  concluded  his  speech  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  : 

I  confess  there  is  a  good  deal  of  human  nature  in  me.  I 
wish  that  this  cup  might  pass  from  my  lips.  Many  of  the 
independent  producers  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma  are  my  per- 
sonal and  mv  political  friends.  They  would  render  me  any 
possible  sen-ice.  and  I  would  reciprocate.  I  would  render 
them  any  possible  sen-ice  that  I  could  without  violence  to 
my  conscience  and  my  convictions.  Perhaps  my  attitude  on 
this  occasion  is  attributable  rather  to  verdure  than  to  virtue. 
Perhaps  when  I  have  grown  older  in  statecraft  and  in  political 
finesse  I  mav  revise  both  my  views  and  my  policies.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  not  unaware  that  I  may  now  be  making  a 
serious,  a  fatal  political  mistake.  I  am  not  unaware  that  I 
may  be  ordering  a  political  casket.  I  am  not  unaware  that  I 
may  be  like  the  ancient  queen  lighting  my  own  funeral  pyre. 
But,  sir.  I  shall  never  demand  a  protective  duty  in  behalf 
of  a  product  or  an  industry  in  my  own  State  until  I  am  will- 
ing to  concede  protection  to  every  other  industry'  »n  every 
other  State  of  the  American  Union. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  have  supposed  that  this 
speech  was  in  some  foreign  tongue  it  may  be  said  that  it  is 
the  language  of  statesmanship  and  patriotism. 


The  acquittal  of  Broughton  Brandenburg  for  obtaining 
money  upon  false  pretend-  ^j  ine  sale  of  the  so-called  Cleve- 
land articles"  to  the  New  York  Times  during  the  last  presi- 
dential campaign  leaves  the  case  where  it  ought  not  to  be. 
No  one  now  doubts  that  the  articles  were  spurious.  If  there 
were  any  doubters  before  the  trial  there  can  be  none  now. 
But  the  trial  did  not  actually  turn  upon  this  point  at  all. 
The  judge  in  his  charge  to  the  jury  explained  that  the  defend- 
ant could  not  be  convicted  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
Times  purchased  the  articles  upon  the  strength  of  Branden- 
burg's assurances,  and  this  was  precisely  the  opposite  to  the 
facts.  The  editor  of  the  Times  was  asked,  "Did  you  rely  on 
Mr.  Brandenburg's  statement  sufficiently  to  authorize  the  pur- 
chase before  Mr.  Hastings  had  said  it  was  all  right  ?"  To 
that  question  the  reply  was  in  the  negative.  Then  the  editor 
was  asked,  "It  was  the  Hastings  letter  which  moved  you  to 
buy?-'     And  the  reply  was  "Yes." 

To  a  certain  extent  that  removes  the  onus  of  responsibility 
from  Brandenburg  to  Hastings,  who  emerges  from  the  affair 
with  no  reflection  upon  bis  virtue  but  with  a  strong  reflection 
upon  his  discretion.  Mr.  Hastings  was  the  executor  of  the 
estate.  He  is  represented  as  being  quite  sure  that  the  articles 
were  authentic  and  then  as  being  equally  sure  that  they  were 
spurious.  Evidently  he  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter 
and  would  new  do  well  to  reflect  upon  the  virtues  of  silence. 
In  the  meantime  the  further  prosecution  of  Brandenburg  upon 
the  charge  of  abducting  a  child  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 


The  expulsion  of  Myron  H.  Phelps  from  a  London  hotel 
because  of  his  attitude  toward  the  disaffection  in  India  is 
further  evidence  of  the  "nerves"  which  is  now  the  prevailing 
English  complaint.  Phelps  ignored  would  be  innocuous. 
Phelps  with  the  martyrs  halo  becomes  dangerous.  Probably 
he  is  a  very  trying  person,  but  he  might  have  reasonably  sup- 
posed that  he  would  be  safe  under  a  system  that  allows 
anarchists  to  fulminate  in  Hyde  Park  against  king,  crown, 
and  constitution  and  that  details  special  policemen  to  see  to 
ii   iha:  they  are  not  interrupted. 

Public  opinion  in  England  was,  of  course,  specially  aroused 
by  the  recent  murder  in  India  of  a  high  official.  It  is  said  that 
Phelps  and  his  associates  had  refused  to  condemn  the  murder 
and  that  as  a  result  of  the  consequent  clamor  the  hotel  people 
had  judge:;  it  wise  to  exclude  him.  However  that  may  be, 
the  exclusion  was  an  ill-advised  act  and  one  that  suggests  the 
unpleasant  idea  that  the  principles  of  free  speech  are  not  so 
deeply  rooted  as  to  withstand  the  assault  of  popular  preju- 
dice.   

General  Bin;  nam,   lately  the  head   of  the   New  York  police 
force,  has  his  -aults,  but  he  never  did  a  more  becoming  thing 
than  when  he    ubmitted  to  the  force  of  the  combined  iniquities 
im.     Tammany  hates  him,  and  Sullivan,  Murphy, 
'.ong  since    swore   that   his   scalp   should   hang 
It  was  not   convenient   that   a  man   of   inde- 
cent, a  man   wholly  unpliable   to   evil   municipal 


influences,  should  be  at  the  head  of  the  police  with  the  elec- 
tions just  drawing  near,  and  so  General  Bingham  has  had  to 
learn  by  experience  that  municipal  vice  is  in  the  saddle  and 
can  still  easily  ride  down  whom  it  will.  The  New  \ork 
Tribune  sums  up  the  case  against  Bingham  as  follows: 

Moreover,  General  Bingham's  steadily  growing  mastery  of 
the  department  threatens  the  existence  of  "the  system"  in  the 
force,  and  the  system  is  not  without  influence  in  Tammany. 
He  is  sufficiently  honest  and  courageous  to  be  a  dangerous 
foe  to  the  politician  who  protects  crime  and  vice  in  return 
for  the  political  services  to  the  organization  of  thieves,_  pick- 
pockets, gamblers,  and  dealers  in  "white  slaves."  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  excise  department  he  is  making  serious 
inroads  upon  the  low  dives  which  are  a  part  of  the  Tammany 
machine.  For  the  first  time  in  years  evil  places  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  the  Sullivan  influence  is  strong  have  been  closed 
up  and  their  licenses  taken  away.  The  outcry  of  those  who 
have  never  before  relied  in  vain  upon  "protection"  is  heard 
all  over  the  city.  The  question  is  to  what  effect  it  has  pene- 
trated the  city  hall. 

Mayor  McClellan's  «neer  at  "professional  policemen"  was 
ill  advised,  because  it  gave  General  Bingham  the  opportunity 
to  say  that  professional  policemen  are  no  worse  than  profes- 
sional politicians.  Nor,  he  might  have  added,  nearly  so  bad. 
The  professional  policeman  is  precisely  the  kind  of  policeman 
that  is  needed,  whereas  we  may  say  of  the  professional  poli- 
tician that  "he  never  would  be  missed." 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


A  dispatch  from  New  York  to  the  Times-Democrat  says  that 
buyers  of  clothing  have  noticed  that  in  the  last  few  days 
there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  price  of  all  ready- 
made  as  well  as  made-to-order  suitings,  and  the  man  who 
bought  a  suit  a  week  ago  for  $20  would  have  to  pay  from 
$35  to  $40  for  the  same  suit  now.  Staple  worsteds  and 
woolens  have  all  taken  a  35  per  cent  rise  in  the  last  few  days, 
in  anticipation  of  the  Aldrich  tariff  bill  going  into  effect. 
The  rise  in  price  from  $1.15  a  yard  to  SI. 50  for  certain  won] 
goods  has  met  with  strenuous  objection  among  buyers  and 
sellers,  but  the  large  retail  clothing  houses  believe  that  in  spite 
of  the  advance  the  season  will  be  successful. 

It  has  been  said  in  some  quarters  that  there  is  great  public 
apathy  toward  the  tariff.  That  may  be  so,  but  we  have  ye' 
to  meet  the  man  who  will  apathetically  pay  $35  for  a  $20 
suit.  

The  New  York  Evening  Post  draws  some  comfort  from 
President  Taft's  speech  to  the  Yale  alumni.  "If  Aldrich  is 
insensible."  says  the  Post,  "to  the  ground-swell  of  general  irri- 
tation. Mr.  Taft  is  not.  The  chief  executive  realizes  that 
the  only  political  responsibility  that  we  have  evolved  in  this 
country  is  that  of  the  dominant  party  to  the  electorate,  as 
construed  in  the  platform  pledges.  Relegation  to  the  role  of 
the  minority  in  opposition  is  the  menace  which  confronts  the 
cynical  violation  of  political  vows.  Mr.  Taft  shows  plainly 
that  he  realizes  that  the  country  will  hold  the  Republican 
party  to  a  strict  accountability  in  this  matter.  The  resent- 
ment is  not  less,  but  greater,  in  that  the  Democrats  have 
shamelessly  failed  in  their  obligations  to  fight  the  'Ding- 
leyizing"  of  the  House  bill,  as  the  Tribune  phrases  it.  This 
will  eventually  make  powerfully  for  a  split  in  the  Republican 
ranks,  and  not  impossibly  for  new  party  alignments  altogether, 
unless  the  President  can  bring  to  bear  on  his  party  his  own 
sober  counsels  of  decency  and  honor." 


It  is  possible  that  something  approaching  exact  knowledge 
about  conditions  on  the  Congo  may  be  developed.  The  New 
York  Evening  Post  thus  discusses  the   intervention  question  : 

The  merits  of  the  appeal  to  President  Taft  in  behalf  of 
two  Congo  missionaries  depend  entirely  upon  the  kind  c 
intervention  called  for.  If  our  government  is  asked  to  secure 
the  quashing  of  the  indictment  for  criminal  libel  which  the 
Ka==ai  Rubber  Company  has  had  brought  against  the  mis- 
sionaries. Mr.  Taft  ought  to  ignore  the  petition.  To  grant 
it  would  onlv  interfere  with  the  disclosure  of  the  Central 
African  situation.  Whatever  the  defendants  know  about 
slavery  and  torture,  they  should  tell  under  oath  in  a  public 
courtroom.  The  things  which  have  been  done  on  the  Congo 
are  bad  enough,  but  that  is  the  strongest  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  overdrawn.  In  the  present  confusion  and 
passing  of  lies,  nothing  could  be  more  salutary  than  a  fair 
trial  of  Dr.  Morrison  and  Dr.  Sheppard.  Our  State  Depart- 
ment should  see  that  the  defendants'  witnesses  and  evidence 
are  suitably  presented.  The  rubber  company  must  be 
thwarted  if,  as  is  alleged,  it  is  conniving  with  the  Congo  Free 
State  authorities  to  pay  off  a  grudge  against  the  Americans 
who  have  exposed  its  barbarous  practices.  So  much  even- 
citizen  in  foreign  lands  has  a  right  to  ask  of  his  country. 

m»m    

The  proposal  to  reach  the  North  Pole  in  a  Zeppelin 
airship  is  regarded  as  feasible  by  Eric  von  Dry  gal  ski. 
the  well-known  geographer  and'  polar  explorer,  who 
says  that  the  accomplishment  of  the  project  lie?  within 
the  radius  of  action  which  Count  Zeppelin  already  has 
demonstrated  as  possible  for  his  craft.  Professor 
Perck,  director  of  the  Oceanographic  Museum,  ex- 
plained that  the  distance  from  Spitzbergen  to  the  North 
Pole  is  about  equal  to  that  from  Friedrichshafen  to 
Koenigsburg,  and  he  takes  an  optimistic  view  of  the 
probabilities  of  success.  Professor  H.  Hergesell  of  the 
University  of  Strasburg  has  turned  over  to  Emperor 
William  complete  plans  for  the  proposed  Zeppelin  trip 
to  the  North  Pole.  He  explained  the  idea  also  to  the 
Prince   of   Monaco,   who   probably    will    give   financial 

assistance. 

**m 

About  30..000  persons  each  year  pay  six  pence  each 
to  be  allowed  to  view  the  ruins  of  Kenilworth  Castle. 
Tourists  in  the  localities  intimately  associated  with  the 
memory  of  Burns  spend  some  SI  500  annually  to  inspect 
the  cottage  at  Alloway,  wherein  the  great  Robert  was 
born,  and  it  is  estimated  that  Mauchline  and  Tarbolton 
clear  about  $50,0$)  a  year  on  the  fame  brought  them  by 

the  poet. 

^»m   

Louisiana  produces  two-thirds  of  the  world's  supply 
of  sulphur,  much  of  it  being  melted  by  steam  600  feet 
under  ground  and  pumped  to  the  surface. 


The  Bleeding  Stone  of  Kilburn  Priory. 
For  the  blessed  rood  of  Sir  Gervase  the  good 

The  nuns  of  Kilburn  pray  : 
But  for  the  wretch  who  shed  his  blood 

No  tongue   a  prayer  shall   say. 

The  bells  shall  ring  and  the  nuns  shall  sing 

Sir  Gervase  to  the  blest ; 
But  holiest  rights  will  never  bring 

His  murderer's  soul  to  rest. 

"Now  tell  me,  I  pray,  thou  palmer  gray. 

Why  thou  kneelest  at  this  shrine. 
And   why   dost   thou   cry   so    eagerly 

Upon    the    help    divine? 

"Oh,  tell  me  who  the  man  may  be. 

And  what  his  deadly  sin. 
That  the  Church's  prayer  for  his  soul's  despair 

The  mercy  of  Christ  may  win?" 

"I  cry  at  this  shrine  on  the  help  divine 

To  save  the  soul  of- one. 
Who  in  death  shall  lie,  ere  morning  light, 

Upon  this  ancient  stone." 

Sir  Gervase  rode  forth   far  in  the  North, 

To  Whitby's  holy  see; 
In  her  bower  alone  his  lady  made  moan. 

A   fairer  could  not  be. 

His   false  brother  came  to   (he  weeping  dame, 

"Oh,  I  love  you  dearer  than  life." 
"Hence!  wouldst  thou  win   to  shame  and  sin 

Thy  brother's  wedded   wife?" 

"He  is   far  away,  thou  sweet  ladie. 

And   none   may   hear  or  see  ; 
So,  lady  bright,  this  very  night 

Oh,  open  thy  door  to  me. 

"Sir  Gervase  rides  forih  far  in  the  North; 

'Tis  long  ere  he  comes  back. 
And  thine  eyes  shine  out  like  stars  at  night 

From  thy  hair  of  raven  black." 

"The  fire  shall  burn  at  the  door  stone 

Ere  I  open  my  door  to  thee. 
And  thy  suit  of  hell  to  Sir  Gervase   I'll  tell. 

And   a   traitor's  death    thou'lt   die." 

"Then   fare   thee  well,   dame    Isabel, 

Thou  lady  of  mickle   pride. 
Thou  shalt  rue  the  day  thou  saidst  me  nay 

When   back   to   thee    I    ride." 

The  day  declined,  the  rising  wind. 

Sung  shrill   on    Whitby's  sands : 
With  ear  down  laid  and  ready  blade. 

Behind  the  rock  he  stands. 

Sir  Gervase  rode  on  in  thought  alone. 

Leaving  his  men  behind  ; 
The  blow  was  sure,  the  flight  secure. 

But  a  voice  was  in  the  wind: 

"False   brother,   spur  thy  flying  ste< 

Thou   canst  not  fly   so   fast 
But  on   this  stone  where  now   I  bleed 

Thyself  shall  breathe  thy  last." 

"That   stone  was  then  on   Whitby's  shore. 

And  now  behold  it  here! 
And   ever  that  blood  is  in   mine   eye. 

And  ever  that  voice  in  mine  ear!" 

"Thou  palmer  gray,  now  turn  thee,  I  pray. 

And  let  me  look  in  thine  eye. 
Alas !  it  burns  bright  with  a  fearful  light. 

Like   guilt   about   to    die. 

"That  stone  is  old,  and  o'er  it  has  rolled 

The  tempest  of  many  years: 
But   fiercer  rage  than   of  tempest  or  age. 

In  thy  furrowed  face  appears." 

"Oh.  speak  not  thus,  thou  holy  man, 

But   bend   and   pray    by   me. 
And  give  me  thy  aid  in  this  hour  of  need. 

Till  I  my  penance  drie, 

"With  book  and  beads,  with  ave  and  creed. 

Oh,  help  me  while  you  may  : 
When  the  bells  toll  one.  oh,  leave  me  alone. 

For  with  me  you  may  not  stay." 

Sore   prayed  the   friar   by    the  palmer   gray. 

As  both  knelt  o'er  the  stone. 
And   redder  grew   the  blood-red   hue. 

And  they  heard  a  fearful  groan. 

"Friar,  leave  me  now;  on  my  trembling  brow 

The  drops  of  sweat  run  down. 
And  alone  with  his  spirit  I  must  deal  this  night. 

My  deadly  guilt  to  atone." 

By  the  morning  light  the  good  friar  came 

By  the  sinner's  side  to  pray ; 
But  his  spirit  had  flown,  and  stretched  on  the  stone 

A  corse  the  palmer  lay. 

And  still  from  that  stone,  at  the  hour  of  one — 

Go  visit  it  who  dare — 
The  blood  runs  red.  and  a  shriek  of  dread 

Pierces  the  midnight  air. 

— A  Posthumous  Poem  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Henri  Lemoine,  who,  on  pretense  of  being  able  to 
make  diamonds,  defrauded  Sir  Julius  Wernher,  head  of 
the  De  Beers  Mining  Company,  of  a  large  sum  of 
monev,  has  been  sentenced  in  Paris  to  six  years'  impris- 
onment and  a  fine  of  $600. 

^»^ 

The  State  game  warden  of  Oklahoma  prints  the  new 
game  laws  in  English,  in  Choctaw,  and  in  Cherokee. 
He  intends  to  have  the  Indians  of  the  State  understand 
their  rights  under  the  law.  and  be  able  to  see  that  they 
are  protected. 

William  F.  Baker,  the  new  police  commissioner  of 
Xew  York,  succeeding  General  Bingham,  has  worked 
his  way  up  from  a  department  clerkship. 
^>^  

The  quarter  of  a  million  electric  lights  at  the  Seattle 
Exposition  are  supplied  with  current  generated  at  Sno- 
qualmie  Falls,  fifty  miles  distant 
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A  RACE  AND  A  RIOT. 


The  Grand  Steeplechase  at  Auteuil  Is  Broken  Up  in  Terror 
and  Disorder. 


Paris  has  no  objections  to  political  convulsions  so 
long  as  the  national  amusements  are  left  untouched, 
but  society  feels  that  something  must  really  be  done 
when  agitations,  strikes,  and  vulgar  things  of  that 
kind  are  allowed  to  interfere  with  such  a  sacred  cere- 
mony as  the  Sunday  race  meeting  at  Auteuil.  It  was 
not  even  an  ordinary  race  meeting  that  was  thus  pro- 
faned by  Socialist  stable  boys,  gendarmes,  and  firemen. 
It  was,  in  fact,  no  less  than  the  Grand  Steeplechase 
itself,  always  a  society  function  of  the  first  magnitude, 
and  upon  this  particular  Sunday  afternoon  of  June  20 
a  spectacle  of  unusual  animation  and  social  distinction. 
Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  people  were  present,  and 
those  who  know-  how  very  happy  a  concourse  of  happy 
Parisians  can  be  will  deplore  a  sudden  change  of  scene 
that  turned  the  race-course  into  a  battle  field  that  was 
soon  positively  heaped,  not  indeed  with  corpses,  but 
with  fans,  opera  glasses,  hats,  parasols,  and  all  those 
small  personal  belongings  that  usually  accompany  their 
owners  to  such  a  festivity. 

The  affair  happened  in  this  way:  The  first  race 
should  have  been  run  at  two  o'clock,  but  the  hour 
passed  and  three  o'clock  came,  and  still  nothing  hap- 
pened. Now  a  French  crowd  is  the  most  good-humored 
thing  in  creation,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
are  limits  to  human  patience,  and  a  particularly  hot  sun 
overhead  is  apt  to  hasten  rather  than  to  retard  the  events 
that  depend  upon  human  irascibility.  Of  what  use  was 
it  to  display  an  irritating  bulletin  to  the  effect  that 
the  races  were  postponed  for  half  an  hour,  seeing  that 
they  were  already  an  hour  late,  and  seeing,  moreover, 
that  disquieting  news  was  beginning  to  percolate 
through  the  crowd? 

The  rumors,  subsequently  confirmed,  were  to  the 
effect  that  there  was  a  strike  among  the  stable  boys 
at  Maisons  Lafitte,  where  the  horses  are  kept,  and  that 
the  animals  could  not  reach  the  race-course.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  malcontents  had  been  held  the  preceding 
evening,  when  M.  Berteaux,  the  former  minister  of 
war,  had  made  a  conciliatory  speech  which  had  been 
received  in  good  part,  and  it  was  believed  that  the 
trouble  was  surmounted,  but  it  had  broken  out  again. 
Subsequent  reports  were  brought  to  Auteuil  and  were 
eagerly  canvassed  by  the  waiting  masses  of  people.  It 
was  said  that  the  stable  boys  had  not  been  in  the  least 
placated  by  the  meeting  of  the  evening  before;  that 
with  an  astute  cunning  which  bespoke  some  master 
mind  not  of  the  stable-boy  variety  they  had  only  seemed 
to  be  complacent,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  had 
turned  out  early  upon  that  same  peaceful  Sabbath 
morning,  had  secreted  themselves  by  the  roadside  close 
to  Auteuil  and  had  "held  up"  the  vans  containing  the 
horses,  threatening  the  drivers  with  death  from  their 
revolvers  if  they  failed  to  comply.  Not  only  were  the 
vans  held  up,  but  they  were  forced  to  return  to  Paris 
in  a  somewhat  ignominious  procession,  several  of  them 
with  their  traces  cut  and  with  the  red  flag  of  a  rampant 
Socialism  at  the  head. 

The  news  was  practically  true.  It  was  supplemented 
by  the  somewhat  reassuring  information  that  the 
authorities  were  on  the  move.  Half  a  hundred  police- 
men had  been  sent  after  the  vans  with  orders  to  bring 
them  back  at  all  costs.  And  sure  enough  at  twenty 
minutes  to  four  a  breathless  messenger  arrived  upon 
the  course  with  the  news  that  the  vans  were  in  sight, 
doubly  flanked  by  mounted  police,  and  that  the  races 
would  begin  forthwith. 

But  it  was  too  late.  The  June  sun  had  done  its 
deadlv  work  upon  human  patience,  and  the  proverbial 
last  straw  had  already  broken  the  camel's  back.  The 
last  straw  was.  of  course,  a  very  trivial  matter  in  itself. 
Last  straws  always  are.  Some  few  horses  that  had 
arrived  by  other  routes  were  in  attendance,  and  it 
occurred  to  the  rider  of  M.  Veil-Picard's  Soupirant  that 
the  occasion  was  a  good  one  for  a  walk  around  the 
course.  It  is  proverbially  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no 
one  any  good,  and  the  gallant  Soupirant  would  no 
doubt  benefit  from  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  by  the 
delay.  But  the  jockey  little  knew  what  he  was  doing. 
It  was.  as  I  have  said,  a  trivial  matter.  A  red  rag 
is  a  trivial  matter,  viewed  as  a  small  and  worthless 
fragment  of  cotton  cloth.  But  a  red  rag  in  combina- 
tion with  an  enraged  bull  finds  that  its  native  insig- 
nificance is  translated  into  explosive  importance,  and  so 
it  was  with  Soupirant.  The  spectacle  of  one  tranquil 
and  leisurely  horse  as  sole  occupant  of  a  space  that 
should  have  been  filled  by  a  straining  mob  of  com- 
peting racers  was  more  than  the  crowd  could  stand. 
It  was  somewhat  like  keeping  a  man  waiting  two  hours 
for  his  dinner  and  then  inviting  him  to  inspect  a  split 
pea.  It  was,  as  I  said,  the  last  straw,  and  in  one  tense 
moment  pandemonium  had  broken  loose,  the  barriers 
went  down  like  matchwood,  and  the  revolting  con- 
course of  outraged,  tantalized,  and  maddened  humanity 
had  swept  over  the  course. 

What  the  people  intended  to  do  is  a  matter  for  con- 
jecture. Perhaps  they  had  some  vague  idea  of  devour- 
ing the  unlucky  Soupirant  and  his  jockey,  but  horse 
and  rider  were  saved  from  an  ignominious  fate.  It  is 
safe  to  assume  that  wherever  there  is  a  French  crowd 
>us  military  are  not  far  away.  It  is  a  matter 
of  course,  but  no  one  can  tell  what  a 
nay  do.  It  may  occur  to  some  fervid 
any  moment  to  "say  a  few  words"  or  to  sug- 
:  of  government,  and  so  the  soldiers  are 
•  urge  the  counter  claims  of  the  status 


quo  ante.  It  was  so  in  this  case.  In  less  than  a  minute 
a  strong  body  of  republican  guards  was  en  evidence, 
and  they  went  to  work  with  that  absence  of  nice  con- 
ventions that  has  often  been  observed  in  connection 
with  the  military.  Men  and  women  alike  were  forced 
back  and  the  defeat  became  a  rout.  The  impedimenta 
of  a  holiday  crowd  positively  littered  the  field.  Every- 
thing that  could  retard  flight  was  thrown  to  the  ground, 
and  if  one  may  judge  from  the  nature  of  the  debris,  a 
great  many  fashionable  attired  ladies  must  have  retired 
not  only  in  the  proverbial  disorder,  but  in  something 
approaching  nudity.     It  was  a  famous  victory. 

Then  the  races  were  held.  The  Military  Steeple- 
chase was  received  without  that  patriotic  fervor  that 
the  gallant  defenders  of  their  country  had  a  right  to 
expect.  In  point  of  fact  it  was  received  with  a  fusil- 
lade of  empty  bottles  and  execrations.  The  announce- 
ment that  the  entrance  money  would  be  refunded  at 
the  gates  had  the  effect  of  thinning  the  crowds,  and  the 
Grand  Steeplechase  was  run  before  a  scattered  and 
unenthusiastic  audience. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  "King"  Pataud 
receives  the  credit  for  the  whole  business,  and  he  has 
so  far  made  no  blushing  disavowal.  It  was  Pataud 
who  engineered  the  electricians'  strike  and  who  is  at 
the  bottom  of  most  of  the  labor  troubles  of  the  day.  It 
is  with  a  threat  of  Pataud  that  the  wealthy  Parisian 
mother  persuades  her  offspring  into  the  straight  and 
narrow  path  of  good  behavior.  St.  Martin. 

Paris,  June  22,  1909. 


■Waiting  for  the  Bugle. 

We    wait    for    the    bugle ;    the    night-dews    are    cold, 

The  limbs  of  the  soldiers  feel  jaded  and  old  ; 

The  field  of  our  bivouac  is  windy  and  bare. 

There  is  lead  in  our  joints,  there  is  frost  in  our  hair; 

The  future  is  veiled  and  its   fortunes  unknown 

As  we  lie  with  hushed  breath  till  the  bugle  is  blown. 

At  the  sound  of  the  bugle  each  comrade  shall  spring 
Like  an  arrow  released  from  the  strain  of  the  string  ; 
The  courage,  the  impulse  of  youth  shall  come  back 
To  banish  the  chill  of  the  drear  bivouac  ; 
And  sorrows  and  losses  and  cares  fade  away 
When  that  life-giving  signal  proclaims  the  new  day. 

Though  the  bivouac  of  age  may  put  ice  in  our  veins. 
And  no  fibre  of  steel  in  our  sinew  remains  : 
Though  the  comrades  of  yesterday's  march  are  not  here. 
And  the  sunlight  seems  pale  and  the  branches  are  sere, 
Though  the  sound  of  our  cheering  dies  down  to  a  moan,- 
We  shall  find  our  lost  youth  when  the  bugle  is  blown. 

— T.    W.  Higginson. 


Those  who  believe  that  this  world  is  rushing  so  fast 
would  be  surprised  to  learn  from  the  records  of  the 
celebrated  clipper  sailing  ships  of  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton and  Baltimore  that  the  steamships  of  the  present 
are  but  a  shade  ahead  of  them  in  speed.  It  would  not 
take  long  to  count  the  express  steamers  that  can  make 
more  than  twenty  knots  an  hour,  while  the  majority 
of  the  best  are  unable  to  maintain  more  than  eighteen 
— except  on  paper.  Not  a  few  clipper  ships  logged  as 
high  as  sixteen  and  more.  The  log  of  the  famous 
Drcadnaught  of  New  York  showed  this  speed  several 
times  during  her  remarkable  passage  in  1865  from 
Sandy  Hook  to  Queenstown,  a  distance  of  2760  miles, 
in  nine  days  and  seventeen  hours.  Eleven  knots  and 
a  fraction  was  her  average  for  each  hour  of  the  time. 
The  Flying  Dutchman,  of  New  York,  in  1852  and  1853 
went  to  San  Francisco,  discharged,  loaded,  and  rounded 
out  the  voyage,  covering  27,220  miles,  wharf  to  wharf, 
in  six  months  and  twenty-one  days.  She  sailed  from 
the  Golden  Gate  to  the  Horn,  6380  miles,  in  thirty-five 
days.  In  1853  the  Trade  Wind,  of  New  York,  reached 
home  from  San  Francisco  in  seventy-five  days. 


"The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,"  at  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts, around  which  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  wove  one 
of  his  best  known  and  most  characteristic  tales,  has 
been  purchased  and  will  be  turned  into  a  house  for 
settlement  work.  The  house  was  built  in  1662  and 
originally  had  seven  gables.  In  remodeling  it  some 
forty  years  ago  most  of  these  gables  were  removed  and 
much  modernized,  but  the  places  where  the  seven  gable 
windows  were  are  easily  discernible  today  on  the  inside. 


Louis  Prang,  for  many  years  a  leader  in  the  art 
publishing  business  in  this  country,  and  the  pioneer 
chromo  man,  died  a  few  days  ago  in  Los  Angeles  at 
the  age  of  eighty-six  years.  He  came  to  America  from 
Breslau  in  1S48  and  settled  in  Boston,  where  he  soon 
became  successful  as  an  engraver  on  wood  and  as  a 
lithographer  and  publisher.  His  reproductions  of 
famous  paintings  became  widely  known,  as  did  his  fac- 
simile water-colored  souvenir  cards. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  sweet  pea,  which  can  trace  its  history  back  to 
1699.  when  the  plant  was  first  cultivated  by  a  priest 
in  Sicily,  was  recently  recognized  in  New  York  when 
the  Sweet  Pea  Society  of  America  gave  its  first  exhi- 
bition at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Among  the 
exhibits  were  collections  from  the  private  gardens  of 
John  D.  Rockefeller.  Miss  Helen  Gould,  Howard 
i  iould.  and  Samuel  Untermever. 


More  than  $10,000  has  been  raised  by  subscription 
for  the  purchase  of  a  herd  of  forty-two  bison  to  be 
placed  in  the  twenty-eight  square  miles  of  range  which 
s  being  fenced  by  the  government,  and  which  will  be 
known  as  the  Montana  National  Bison  Range.  Sub- 
scriptions have  been  received  from  France,  England. 
P.ritish  Columbia,  and  thirty  States  of  the  Union. 


Ambassador  Bryce  delivered  the  oration  of  the  day 
at  the  tercentenary  Lake  Champlain  celebration  exer- 
cises in  Burlington,  Yermont,  on  July  8.  The  Hon. 
Rodolphe  Lemieux.  postmaster-general  of  Canada,  was 
also  a  speaker. 

Senator  La  Follette  and  many  of  his  colleagues  are 
bewailing  the  fact  that  the  Chautauqua  season  is  on 
and  they  are  still  chained  in  Washington  by  the  tariff 
bill  discussion.  It  means  a  financial  loss  to  the  Solons 
who  are  popular  in  the  lecture  field. 

Yice-President  Sherman  has  already  achieved  a 
reform  in  the  Senate.  He  wore  a  plain  business  suit 
when  he  began  to  preside  over  that  assembly  of  the 
potent,  grave,  and  reverend,  and  his  example  has  well- 
nigh  banished  the  historic  black  Prince  Albert  coat. 

After  teaching  fifty-seven  years  in  the  Boston  Latin 
School,  Principal  Charles  J.  Capen  has  resigned  at 
the  age  of  eighty-six.  In  his  boyhood  Mr.  Capen 
attended  the  school  of  which  he  was  afterward  the 
head,  and  his  teacher  was  the  late  Edward  Everett 
Hale. 

Princess  Elizabeth  of  Bavaria,  who  married  Lieu- 
tenant Baron  Siegfried  auf  Buttenheim  in  1893  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  her  parents,  Prince  Leo- 
pold of  Bavaria  and  Archduchess  Gisela  of  Austria, 
has  been  forgiven  and  is  now  permitted  to  return  to 
the   Bavarian   court,   after   sixteen   years'   banishment. 

Three  old  maid  sisters  live  together  near  Nankin, 
Ohio,  whose  combined  ages  reach  281  years.  The 
eldest,  Miss  Kate  Coutts,  is  ninety-seven,  and  the  most 
vigorous  of  the  three.  Miss  Jane  is  ninety-five,  and 
Miss  Mary  eighty-seven.  They  were  born  in  Alford 
Parish,  north  Scotland,  and  came  to  America  in  1834. 

The  new  Mexican  ambassador,  Francisco  de  la 
Barra,  has  a  thorough  acquaintance  not  only  with  the 
problems  that  affect  the  relations  between  this  country 
and  Mexico,  but  with  Latin-American  and  Pan-Ameri- 
can problems  generally.  He  was  a  delegate  at  the  last 
Pan-American  conference  at  Rio,  and  was  an  eye- 
witness of  that  remarkable  scene  there  when  the  dele- 
gates became  violent  over  the  Drago  doctrine. 

Lord  Strathcona  is  practical  in  his  support  of 
Canadian   educational    interests,    as    is    shown    by   his 

recent  gift  of  half  a   million   dollars  to   Mel 

versity.     Of  this  sum  fifty  thousand   d 

toward   augmentation    of   the   salaries    in   the   medical 

faculty.     Four    hundred    and    fifty    thousand    will    be 

devoted  to   rebuilding  the  med; 

by  fire  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

Sir  Edward  Maunde  Thompson  has  resigned  his 
office  as  director  and  principal  librarian  of  the  British 
Museum,  after  forty-eight  years  of  service.  He  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  good  condition  of  the  big 
institution,  and  effected  many  important  improvements. 
Sir  Edward  was  born  in  Jamaica,  sixty-nine  years  ago, 
and  although  much  of  his  time  was  given  to  the  museum 
he  has  edited  many  books  which  are  of  value  to 
students. 

Sir  William  Ramsay,  the  English  scientist  who 
knows  as  much  about  radium  as  anybody,  discovered 
some  time  ago  that  a  big  rubbish  heap  at  the  Trenworth 
copper  mine,  near  St.  Ives,  Cornwall,  held  a  lot  of  the 
precious  stuff  in  its  discarded  pitchblende  ore.  The 
mine  was  closed  in  1856,  after  $500,000  worth  of  copper 
had  been  taken  out.  Now  an  amount  equal  to  the  early 
realization  will  be  obtained  from  the  new  treatment 
of  the  refuse  ore  by  a  method  devised  by  Sir  William. 

Professor  Ernest  Fox  Nichols,  recently  professor  of 
experimental  physics  at  Columbia  University,  has  been 
chosen  for  the  presidency  of  Dartmouth  College. 
President  Nichols,  who  is  only  forty  years  of  age,  is  a 
native  of  Kansas  and  a  graduate  of  the  Kansas  Agri- 
cultural College.  He  took  a  post-graduate  course  in 
mathematics  and  physics  at  Cornell  University,  where 
he  won  the  degree  of  doctor  of  science.  He  was  called 
to  Columbia  College  in  1903.  He  has  made  many 
important  discoveries  in  physics. 

Miss  Gina  Krog  of  Norway  occupies  a  unique  posi- 
tion as  the  leader  and  the  originator  of  the  suffrage 
movement  in  the  only  sovereign  state  that  has  granted 
to  women  full  suffrage.  She  is  president  of  the 
National  Suffrage  Association.  She  is  a  gray-haired 
woman,  with  mild  blue  eyes  and  soft  voice,  but  she  was 
the  orator  at  the  celebration  of  Norway's  independence 
day,  which  was  held  on  board  the  Oscar  II  on  the  trip 
over  to  New  York.  Miss  Krog  is  at  present  in 
Toronto,  Canada,  attending  the  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Council  of  Women. 

For  its  new  million-dollar  library  St.  Louis  has 
chosen  a  manager  in  Arthur  Elmore  Bostwick,  fur 
eight  years  chief  of  the  circulation  department  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library.  Mr.  Bostwick  is  only  forty- 
nine  years  old.  From  18S1  to  1884  he  taught  physical 
science  at  Yale.  In  1886  he  joined  the  staff  which 
produced  Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biogra- 
phy. For  two  years  he  was  assistant  editor  of  the 
Forum,  later  becoming  associate  editor  of  the  Standard 
Dictionary  and  office  expert  in  physics.  He  then 
became  editor  of  the  science  department  of  the  Literary 
Digest.  He  began  his  library  carc^- 
As   librarian  of  the   St.   Louis   public  'ill 

receive  $7000  a  year. 
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July  17,  1909. 


PRAYING  FOR  WEALTH. 


The    Prayer    Was     Efficacious     Enough,    But 
Profane    Rider. 


It     Had    a 


It  was  after  sunset  before  Calkins  succeeded  in  recap- 
turing the  two  experienced  old  burros,  who,  desiring  a 
break  in  their  laborious  journey  toward  the  desert,  had 
withdrawn  during  the  night,  and  found  restful  seclu- 
sion in  the  dense  pink-oak  brush  on  a  neighboring  hill- 

side 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  ruddy  light  of  Calkins's 
camp-fire  again  attracted  us.  The  conversation  took 
a  wide  range  at  first,  but  approached  a  focus  when 
one  of  our  party,  the  old  lady  with  the  black  mits, 
referred  to  the  generally  prevailing  drought.  She  men- 
tioned, in  this  connection,  a  recent  newspaper  report 
of  a  church  meeting  in  some  arid  section  of  the  North- 
west where  general  prayers  for  rain  were  offered  with 
such  immediate  effect  that  the  congregation,  who  were 
unprovided  with  umbrellas,  were  drenched  on  their  way 
home. 

"Purely  a  coincidence,"  flippantly  suggested  Manton 
a  recent  importation  from  the  effete  East. 

"I  regard  it  as  a  most  striking  illustration  of  the 
efficacy  of  all  sincere  and  earnest  prayer,"  reprovingly 
remarked  the  old  lady  with  the  mits. 

"What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Calkins?"  inquired  Manton, 
unabashed.     "I'm  sure  you'll  agree  with  me!" 

Our  host  stirred  up  the  fire  before  expressing  him- 
self. "You're  dead  right,  ma'am !"  he  at  length  replied, 
ignoring  Manton.  "There's  nothin'  prayer  won't  do, 
if  you're  in  earnest  and  pray  hard  enough,  and  don't 
pray  for  too  much  nor  too  little,  and  stop  right  there. 
But  you  can  handicap  a  good,  strong,  willin'  prayer, 
same  as  you  can  anything  else,  and  then  it's  bound  to 
balk  and  make  trouble." 

"I  fear  I  do  not  quite  grasp  your  meaning,  Mr.  Cal 
kins,"  said  the  old  lady  with  the  mits,  laying  down  her 
knitting  and  regarding  Calkins  with  a  look  of  puzzled 
inquiry.  . 

"  P'r'aps  I  wasn't  very  clear,  ma'am,  but  I  had  in 
mind  a  queer  experience  of  my  own  in  the  earnest- 
prayer  line,  some  years  ago,  'way  up  north  in  Trinity, 
which'll  illustrate  my  meanin'  better'n  any  explanation 
I  can  give.".  Calkins  settled  himself  again  out  of  the 
line  of  the  sparks  and  smoke,  which  his  late  attention 
to  the  fire  had  provoked,  and  began : 

"It  was  in  the  winter  of  75,  and  I  was  carryin'  mail 
from  Gorman's — over  to  the  Brown  Bear  and  Roundout 
camps — and  made  the  round  trip  once  a  week  on  snow- 
shoes.     When  I  was  at  Gorman's,  which  was  four  days 
in  the  week,  I  stopped  with  a  Frenchman  named  Pirot, 
who  worked  a  drift  claim  on  the  river.     We  bunked 
in  a  shake  cabin,  back  of  the  hotel  corral,  and  got  along 
middlin'    well    for   the   first   month   we   was   together. 
Evenin's  we'd  generally  turn  up  at  the  hotel,  and  after 
sittin'  by  the  fire  with  the  rest  in  the  saloon  for  a  while, 
we'd  finally  drop  into  old  man  Gorman's  private  parlor, 
and  listen  to  Kitty  Gorman  playin'  on  the  parlor-organ. 
I  always  liked  music,  but  I  hadn't  no  faculty  at  pro- 
ducin'  it,  so  I'd  just  sit  and  listen  while  Kitty 'd  play 
and  Pirot,  who  had  a  big,  throaty  voice,  would  now  and 
then  sing  to  Kitty's  accompaniment. 
.  "This  was  all  well  enough  at  first,  but,  after  two  or 
three  weeks,  I  found  it  dull  and  uninterestin',  just  sittin' 
there  by  myself  on  the  cold,  slippery,  black  hair-cloth 
sofa,  with  never  a  word  nor  a  chance  for  one  with 
Kitty,  who  seemed  all  took  up  with  Pirot  and  the  music, 
and  only'd  speak  to  me  when  she  wanted  another  stick 
on  the  fire.     Then,  after  a  while,  I  stopped  goin'  into 
the  parlor,  and  would  sit  in  the  saloon  till  bed-time, 
feelin'  mad  all  through  to  hear  Pirot  singin'  and  Kitty 
playin'  away  for  dear  life  to  keep  up  with  him  on  the 
gaspin'  old  organ  in  the  next  room.     Then  I  grew  bit- 
ter, because  I  knew  that  while,-  naturally,  Kitty  liked 
me  best  of  the  two,  at  the  same  time  she  was  worldly- 
minded  like  her  father,  old  man  Gorman,  and  felt  Pirot 
was  a  better  match  on  account  of  his  river  claim,  while 
I  wasn't  much  account,  from  a  ready-money  point  of 
view.     Then,  of  course,  I  had  a  fallin'  out  with  Pirot 
about  nothin'  in  partic'lar  on  the  surface,  as  I  can  recol- 
lect of.     I  did  pretty  much  all  the  quarrelin',  I  am  free 
to  allow,  for  Pirot  said  nothin',  but  just  laughed  in  a 
way  that  made  me  madder,   and  I  moved  out  of  the 
shake  cabin  to  an  old  adobe  higher  up  the  hill. 

"Next  day  I  started  off  before  sun-up  on  my  regular 
trip  with  the  mail  for  Brown  Bear  and  Roundout. 
I  always  got  the  best  start  I  could,  so's  to  get  well  up 
the  range  while  the  crust  was  hard  and  before 
the  sun  had  been  up  long  enough  to  mellow  things 
up  and  make  it  awkward  for  me,  for  I  wasn't  very 
handy  even  yet  with  them  long  Norwegian  snow- 
shoes.  I  never  stopped  on  the  trip  for  nothin',  bein' 
always  more  anxious  to  get  through  than  to  rest;  but 
this  partic'lar  mornin'  I'm  tellin'  of,  I'd  started  out, 
feelin'  languid  and  dispirited,  and  by  the  time  I'd  struck 
the  summit,  I  felt  sort  of  dead  beat  out.  My  feet  was 
cold  and  cramped  from  too  tight  bucklin'  of  the  shoes, 
and,  altogether,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  sit  down  for  a 
minute  or  two  and  get  pulled  together  again  before  I 
started  on. 

"There  wasn't  much  wind  and  the  sun  was  out  warm 

and  comf  jrtable,  and  the  idea  of  stretchin'  out  there  on 

the  snow  for  ten  minutes'  rest  just  suited  me.     I  sat 

down  w'th  my  back  restin'  against  an  old  dead  stump 

:-:   ,e  up  through  the  snow,  unbuckled  the  shoes, 


the  mail-pouch   from  my   shoulder,   and  took 
ittle   snack   of   bread   and   meat   I'd   brought 
1  which  I  generally  eat  on  the  way  without 
any  special  stop  for  it 


"While  I  was  eatin',  lookin'  off  down  the  slope  I'd 
just  climbed  up  and  thinkin'  what  bad  luck  I'd  struck 
all  along  the  last  few  months,  my  eye  caught  on  to 
some  lines  in  the  scrap  of  newspaper  I'd  wrapped  round 
the  lunch,  and  which  was  lyin'  spread  out  on  my  leg 
under  the  second  piece  of  bread  just  within  good  readin 
distance.  I  don't  just  recollect  now  how  the  words 
read,  but  the  drift  of  it  was  that  lots  of  men  failed  m 
gettin'  what  they  wanted  in  this  world  just  because 
they  didn't  want  it  hard  enough  and  didn't  keep  up 
askin'  and  prayin'  for  it  until  they  got  it.  Those  lines 
somehow  hit  my  case,  it  seemed  to  me.  I  hadn't  had 
much  early  religious  trainin',  and  the  idea  of  just 
prayin'  hard  for  what  you  wanted  and  gettin'  it,  struck 
me  as  somethin'  new  and  simple  and  very  satisfactory. 
There  was  no  end  of  things  I  wanted,  and  wanted  bad, 
and  if  they  was  to  be  had  by  just  wantin'  'em  bad 
enough  and  askin'  for  'em  violent  enough,  I  was  goin' 
to  get  'em,  sure! 

"Then  I  says  to  myself,  why  not  start  in  right  now 
with  a  silent  prayer?  So  I  set  at  it.  I  closed  my  eyes 
and  squeezed  my  lids  together  hard— I  was  so  dead  m 
earnest !  It  was  a  terrible  sweepin',  vigorous  prayer  I 
handed  in.  First,  I  wanted  good  luck  in  a  general 
way,  and  asked  for  it  hard.  Then  I  got  more  down  to 
par'tic'lars,  and  asked  to  be  rich  and  prosperous,  and 
wound  up  with  a  sort  of  side-handed  suggestion  that 
it  would  suit  me  down  to  the  ground  to  have  Pirot  fall 
off  his  luck  and  get  poor,  while  I  grew  rich.  All  this 
wasn't  right,  of  course,  I  see  now,  ma'am.  But  I  wasn  t 
so  much  prayin'  for  bad  luck  to  Pirot  for  its  own  sake, 
as  for  the  effect  of  it  all  on  my  gettin'  on  with  Kitty 
Gorman. 

"When  I  prayed  for  the  blight  on  Pirot,  I  was  so 
sorter  wrought  up  by  the  whole  business  that — just,  I 
suppose,  to  give  things  a  partic'lar  point— I  fired  out 
my  right  leg  so  vigorous  like,  and  struck  the  snow-shoe 
to  which  I'd  buckled  the  mail-pouch  so  hard  that — zip ! 

whizz ! — like  a  shot  it  was  on  its  way  down  the  hill. 

It  made  a  clear  shoot  of  about  five  hundred  feet,  every 
now-  and  then  spinnin'  about,  when  an  end  would  strike 
a  snag,  until  it  brought  up  short  against  a  ledge  that 
cropped  out  across  its  track,  sending  splinters  of  stone 
all  about  when  it  struck,  for  with  the  mail-pouch 
buckled  on  to  it,  it  picked  up  considerable  speed  and  hit 
hard.  It  bounded  up  and  turned  clean  over,  and  then 
stopped  altogether,  held  from  slidin'  any  further  by  the 
croppin's.  .  .   , 

"Well,  ma'am,  while  that  snow-shoe  was  pirouettin 
down  the  slope,  I  was  that  surprised  and  mad  all 
through  that,  although  I'd  just  been  writhin'  in  prayer, 
as  you  might  say,  I  let  loose  a  line  of  language  which 
was  that  strong  and  pointed  that  if  there'd  been  any 
stop  or  feelin'  to  that  snow-shoe,  it  would  have  brought 
up  within  fifty  feet !  I  mention  this  with  regret,  ma'am, 
because  I  see  now  that  if  I  hadn't  been  moved  to  make 
them  remarks,  just  fresh  on  top  of  the  prayer,  things 
would  have  turned  out  different.  But  bein'  young,  and 
hot-headed,  and  thoughtless  then,  of  course  I  didn't  look 
ahead  for  consequences. 

"There  was  nothin'  to  do  but  go  down  to  the  ledge 
where  the  snow-shoe  lay,  pick  up  it  and  the  mail-pouch, 
and  get  on  my  way  again.  The  ledge  was  rotten  with 
the  weather  and  pretty  well  broke  up  already,  and,  aside 
from  the  small  pieces  just  knocked  out  of  it,  there'd 
been  one  big  chunk  loosened  up,  which  had  rolled  just 
away  from  the  ledge,  and  lay  with  the  fresh  break 
turned  up  to  the  sun,  and  dazzlin'  me  with  its  bright- 
ness. 

"No,  young  man"— this  to  a  knowing  suggestion  from 
Manton — "it  wasn't  'mica,  of  course,'  nor  'mica'  at  all. 
That  piece  of  rock  was  just  criss-crossed  all  over  and 
through  with  coarse  wire-gold.  I  stood  starin'  at  it  a 
full  minute  before  I  could  get  it  through  my  head  that 
I  was  lookin'  at  rock  that  would  go  over  five  thousand 
dollars  to  the  ton ;  that  I  was  the  discoverer  and  owner 
of  that  ledge;  and  that  findin'  it  just  meant  to  me  every- 
thing worth  havin',  includin',  of  course,  first  and  fore- 
most, riches  and  Kitty  Gorman. 

"While  I  stood  there,  I  recollected,  with  a  start,  that 
riches,  and  prosperity,  and  Kitty  Gorman  was  what  I'd 
been  prayin'  for  hard  five  minutes  before,  and  here  it 
all  was  within  reach  in  answer  to  that  prayer,  just  as 
if  it  had  been  on  tap,  so  to  speak,  all  the  time,  and  I'd 
just  turned  the  spigot.  Naturally  I  was  some  excited, 
but  I  kept  cool  enough  to  put  up  monuments  and  a 
location  notice  all  right,  and  christened  the  claim  the 
•Heavenly  Snow-Shoe,'  as  bein'  somehow  appropriate 
to  the  situation. 

"You  can  imagine,  ma'am,  I  wasn't  in  no  state  ot 
mind  after  to  keep  on  with  the  mail  to  Brown  Bear 
and  Roundout.  I  just  wanted  to  get  back  to  Gorman's, 
and  let  'em  both  know  about  the  strike.  So  I  climbed 
up  the  hill  again  for  the  other  shoe,  pounded  off  some 
good  specimens  to  show  what  I'd  found,  and  was  back 
again  at  Gorman's  a  little  after  sunset. 

"When  I  went  down  to  the  hotel  after  I'd  cooked 
supper  and  cleaned  up  at  the  adobe,  I  could  hear  Pirot 
singin'  and  Kitty  playin'  accompaniments  as  usual;  but 
instead  of  rilin'  me,  as  it  had  all  along,  I  just  laughed 
to  myself  when  I  thought  of  the  'Heavenly  Snow-Shoe 
and  of  how  quick  this  would  all  be  knocked  in  the  head 
when  Kitty  and  old  man  Gorman  learned  of  my  good 
luck.  I  went  into  the  saloon  first,  where  I  could  gen- 
erally count  on  findin'  the  old  man  of  an  evenin';  but 
they  said  he  was  in  the  parlor  with  Pirot  and  Kitty 
takin'  in  the  music. 

"When  I  went  in  after  knockin',  they  all  looked  sur- 
prised, and  didn't  seem  very  hearty ;  but  I  knew  what 
had  come  to  me,  and  what  was  comin'  to  Pirot,  and 
didn't  mind,   but  started  in   right  away  and  told    em 


what  I'd  found,  and  opened  up  the  flour-sack  I'd  brought 
my  specimens  down  in,  and  laid  'em  all  out  on  the  table 
under  the  light  of  the  hangin'  lamp,  where  they  showed 
up  richer'n  any  specimens  ever  I  see.  They  all  got 
'round  the  table  and  admired  'em,  and  Kitty  was  very 
friendly  and  old  man  Gorman  got  very  much  interested 
and  excited  over  it  all,  although  he  was  generally  pretty 
cold-blooded  about  most  things. 

"There  wasn't  any  more  singin'  or  playin'  that 
evenin',  and  pretty  quick  Pirot  said  good-night  and  left 
us,  not  lookin'  cheerful.  Old  man  Gorman  asked  me 
all  kinds  of  questions  about  the  size  and  dip  of  the 
ledge  and  the  nature  of  the  croppin's,  and  Kitty  sat  by 
the  table,  and  was  brighter  and  chattier  than  I'd  seen 
her  in  a  month.  When  I  told  the  old  man  I'd  located 
him  in  with  me  on  the  claim,  he  was  pleased  all  through, 
and  we  arranged  to  meet  next  mornin'  and  talk  up  the 
best  way  of  handlin'  the  property.  Then  at  last  we 
said  good-night  all  'round,  and  I  went  up  to  the  adobe 
feelin'  all  toned  up  with  satisfaction  at  the  style  in 
which  my  prayer  was  w-orkin'. 

"Next  day  old  man  Gorman  and  me  had  our  talk 
out,  and  it  was  settled  between  us  that  we  was  to  locate 
extensions  of  the  'Snow-Shoe,'  start  in  developing  and 
incorporate  the  whole  business  right  away,  settin'  aside 
part  of  the  stock  for  what  old  man  Gorman  called  a 
'workin'  capital,'  and  meantime  the  old  man  was  to  put 
up  for  expenses.  Things  went  on  almost  too  smooth 
for  the  next  month.  The  ledge  opened  up  very  prom- 
ising Kitty  was  more  friendly  every  day,  and  as  for 
Pirot,  he  never  turned  up  nowadays — anyhow  when  I 
was  'round. 

"Now  my  folks  back  in  Missouri'd  been  writin'  on 
an  average  once  every  six  months  for  the  last  five 
years,  urgin'  me  to  come  home  and  see  'era  before  they 
all  died  off;  but  I'd  never  had  no  means  to  go  or  any 
way  to  get  any  up  to  now.  But  when  another  letter 
came  about  this  time,  still  naggin'  me  to  come  on,  I 
showed  it  to  old  man  Gorman,  for  he  and  I'd  got  to  be 
very  thick,  and  he  said  I'd  oughter  go,  and  he'd  lend 
me  the  money  to  go  with  and  look  after  things  while 
I  was  gone.  The  old  man  kept  his  word ;  he  did  look 
after  things,  as  you'll  see,  ma'am. 

"Well,  this  was  in  April.  I  got  back  and  saw  the 
folks,  took  a  little  general  passcar  all  round,  and  it 
was  way  into  August  before  I  fetched  up  one  evening 
on  the  stage  at  Gorman's  again.  At  the  first  glance, 
before  I  got  down,  I  see  there'd  been  some  considerable 
changes  in  the  hotel  since  I'd  been  gone.  The  main 
buildin'd  been  repainted,  and  there  was  a  complete  new 
outfit  of  red  settees  on  the  front  porch.  A  strange 
man,  with  the  air  of  ownin'  the  whole  plant,  came  out 
from  the  office,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  old  man  Gor- 
man or  Kitty  standin'  in  the  front  door,  as  was  usual 
with  'em  when  the  stage  came  in. 

"I  felt  a  sort  of  sinkin'  at  the  heart  at  all  this,  as 
though  somethin'  bad  was  goin'  to  happen  to  me.  I 
wasn't  kept  long  in  doubt,  though,  about  the  state  of 
things.  I  hadn't  been  off  the  stage  five  minutes  when 
I  learned  it  all.  Quick  as  I'd  left,  old  man  Gorman 
sold  Pirot  all  the  'workin'  capital'  as  a  starter.  Then 
between  'em  they  worked  up  a  scheme  to  sell  me  out 
on  a  delinquent  assessment.  Then  they  struck  an  Eng- 
lish syndicate  and  sold  out  the  property  at  a  big  figure. 
Next  thing  Kitty  became  Mrs.  Pirot,  old  man  Gorman 
closed  out  the  hotel,  and  the  three  of  'em  lit  out  for 
no  one  knew  where. 

"Well,  ma'am,  I  won't  dwell  on  my  feelin's,  or  how 
I  expressed  'em  when  I  heard  all  this  and  found  it  true, 
for  that's  neither  here  nor  there.  I  could  see,  after 
I'd  cooled  down  and  reflected,  just  how  it  all  came 
about.  I'd  'hoodood'  everything  up  there  on  the  summit 
by  asking  for  bad  luck  to  strike  Pirot  and  by  usin'  the 
pointed  language  I've  referred  to  so  close  on  top  of  my 
prayer  when  the  snow-shoe  went  waltzin'  down  the 
hill. 

"This,  I  think,  ma'am,"  concluded  Calkins,  as  he  rose 
and  stirred  up  the  camp-fire,  "will  illustrate  my  remark 
that  while  there's  nothin'  prayer  won't  do,  if  you're 
dead  in  earnest  and  pray  hard  enough,  at  the  same 
time  it's  just  as  true  that  if  you  overload  your  prayer, 
or  pack  a  lot  of  truck  on  it  that  don't  belong  to  the  load, 
or  show  temper  while  it's  travelin',  it's  just  bound  to 
go  balky  and  make  trouble  for  you." 

Edmund  Stuart  Roche. 


Afforestation  has  lately  been  proclaimed  as  a  crying 
need  now  in  Scotland,  but  early  travelers  in  that  coun- 
try seem  to  have  made  many  comments  on  the  treeless 
aspect  of  the  country.  The  Glasgow  News  quotes  Sir 
Anthony  Weldom  as  protesting  in  1617  that  if  Judas 
had  been  a  Scot  he  would  have  experienced  difficulty 
in  securing  a  tree  to  hang  himself.  Another  English- 
man who  lived  during  the  same  period  writes  "that  he 
had  diligently  observed,  but  can  not  see  any  timber  in 
riding  100  miles."  Perhaps  this  was  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  efforts  to  adorn  the  landscape  met  with  little 
appreciation.  In  one  of  his  letters  the  second  Earl  of 
Stair  asserts  "that  the  common  people  have  a  natural 
aversion  to  all  manner  of  planting,  and  do  not  fail  in 
the  night  time  to  cut  even  with  the  root  the^  prettiest  and 
strongest  trees  for  staves  and  plow  goads." 

Preparations  for  the  Gladstone  centenary,  on  Decem- 
ber 29,  have  already  been  commenced  by  the  Young 
Liberals'  League  in  London. 

France  finds  itself  unable  to  join  the  United  States  in 
a  two-cent  postal  rate. 


July  17,  1909. 
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A  STORY  ABOUT  TWIN  GIRLS. 


Miss    Michelson    Chooses   an    Original    Plot    and    Handles    It 
in  an  Original  Way. 

We  need  not  inquire  if  Miss  Michelson  wrote 
"Michael  Thwaites's  Wife"  in  support  of  a  psychological 
theory  or  whether  she  merely  used  a  psychological 
theory  as  the  basis  for  a  romance.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  debatable  scientific  points  can  neither  be  sus- 
tained nor  assailed  through  the  medium  of  fiction,  but 
then  psychology  is  not  a  science,  although  it  hopes  to 
become  one,  and  so  we  may  accept  a  very  ingenious 
novel  without  feeling  that  we  are  called  on  to  make  up 
our  minds  on  a  psychological  problem  that  we  none  of 
us  know  anything  at  all  about. 

We  are  introduced  to  the  text  of  "Michael  Thwaites's 
Wife"  almost  upon  the  first  page  in  the  shape  of  two 
little  girls,  Theresa  and  Beatrix,  otherwise  known  as 
Tessy  and  Trix.  They  are  twins  who  combine  an 
almost  identical  physical  appearance  with  marked 
divergences  of  character.  Tessy  is  a  saint,  while  Trix 
is  very  much  of  a  sinner.  Tessy  thinks  only  of  minis- 
tering to  others,  while  the  main  object  of  her  sister's 
existence  is  to  have  her  own  way  at  any  and  every  cost. 
They  are  beautiful  and  winsome  children,  but  with 
characters  already  so  well  outlined  that  neither  educa- 
tion nor  training  can  have  other  than  a  modifying 
influence. 

Their  grandfather,  old  Judge  Thorley,  has  pro- 
nounced views  upon  twins  in  general  and  these  twins 
in  particular.  "What,"  he  asks  of  his  friend  Matthew- 
son,  "do  you  make  of  the  fact  that  primitive  peoples 
are  horrified  at  multiple  human  births?"  Apart  from 
the  fact  that  fertility  is  a  concession  to  lower  organ- 
isms, is  it  not  also  true  that  "multiparous  human  mothers 
have  not  soul  enough  (call  it  nervous  system,  if  you 
will)  for  their  offspring"?  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
judge  is  a  materialist,  as  judges  often  are,  and  we 
somewhat  revolt  from  his  contention  that  this  lack  of 
soul  substance  must  have  a  disastrous  effect  upon  twins 
and  that  the  weaker  of  his  two  grandchildren,  thus 
deprived  of  her  fair  share  of  a  soul  heritage  that  ought 
not  to  have  been  divided  at  all,  is  doomed  to  "curiosities 
of  depravity,"  while  from  her  sister  may  be  expected 
"unpractical  heights  of  virtue  and  self-abnegation." 

There  we  have  the  text  of  a  very  ingenious  story 
that  would  sometimes  strain  our  credulity  to  the  limit 
but  for  the  literary  skill  with  which  it  is  told  and  the 
agility  with  which  the  author  skates  over  thin  places. 

The  chief  actors  are  quickly  grouped.  There  is 
Michael  Thwaites  himself,  who  comes  as  a  boy  to  the 
Thorley  house  and  falls  victim  alternately  to  the  gracious 
and  affectionate  Tessy  and  the  self-willed  and  luxurious 
Trix.  There  is  Mr.  Matthewson's  son,  who  is  destined 
for  the  ministry  and  who  combines  physical  and  mental 
graces  in  equal  measure.  And  there  is  the  usual 
"crowd"  made  up  of  politicians,  reformers,  and  foreign 
adventurers. 

Michael  is  threatened  with  blindness,  and  upon  this 
fact  turns  a  good  deal  of  the  story,  for  his  failing  eye- 
sight compels  him  to  abandon  his  practice  as  a  surgeon 
and  drives  him  into  the  more  sensational  field  of  poli- 
tics. His  first  serious  warning  comes  to  him  while 
upon  a  vacation  in  Europe.  The  glare  from  the  Alpine 
snow  momentarily  blinds  him,  and  it  is  significant  that 
in  the  first  moment  of  his  distress  his  thoughts  turn 
toward  Tessy  and  the  letter  that  she  had  sent  him  in 
extenuation  of  her  sister's  rudeness  at  his  departure: 

Up  from  the  valley  below  came  a  peal  of  laughter  from  a 
party  climbing  the  Riffle  Alp,  and  involuntarily  he  turned  to 
look.  He  caught  his  breath  ;  it  seemed  to  him  he  saw,  faintly, 
obscurely,  a  dim  light  upon  the  blackness  that  engulfed  him. 
His  suffering  eyes  closed  quickly  and,  with  a  prayer  for 
patience,  he  covered  them  again  and  lay  still  and  waited. 
The  black  minutes  were  terribly  long  and  his  brain  was  busy 
as  he  lay  there.  He  thought  of  his  mother  as  he  had  never 
thought  of  her  before,  and  a  longing  came  upon  him  which, 
it  seemed  to  him,  must  be  assuaged.  He  thought  of  Thorley 
and  saw  himself  there,  standing  on  the  stairway,  a  child's 
tear-wet  cheek  pressed  against  his  hand,  and,  feeling  in  his 
pocket,  he  found  the  letter  from  his  loving  friend,  Therese 
Thorley,  and  its  touch  was  a  blessed  reminder  of  things 
earthly,  lovable,  human,  and  in  which  he  had  part.  He  held  it 
fast  in  his  shaking  fingers  and,  mentally,  he  read  again  its 
simple  words.  And  then  he  waited  still  a  few  more  moments 
before  he  ventured  to  make  the  test. 

Something  seemed  to  be  lifting  like  a  fog.  and  when  he 
saw  (strangely  enough  in  the  first  second  he"  was  not  conscious 
of  that  world  of  Alpine  beauty")  it  was  just  three  words  of 
the  paper  he  held  at  short  range — "Dear  Michael,  dear." 

But  Trix's  fascinations  outweigh  the  sober  common 
sense  that  should  have  warned  him  of  faults  of  char- 
acter that  would  be  evident  enough  in  one  less  gifted 
physically.  His  proposal  to  Trix  is  a  matter  rather  of 
overwhelming  impulse  than  of  deliberate  intention,  of 
sudden  intoxication  rather  than  premeditation.  There 
is  to  be  a  dance  and  although  Trix  has  hurt  her  foot 
she  insists  upon  participation  to  the  full : 

"I — I  don't  believe  you've  acted  fairly,"  she  stammered. 
"Where's  my  dance  card?     Have  you  got  it?     I  want  it." 

He  took  it  from  his  pocket  and  handed  it  to  her.  She 
bent  over  it  in  the  moonlight  and  saw  the  one  name  written 
in  every  space. 

"But "    she   began    tempestuously. 

He  reached  for  the  card ;  mechanically  she  let  him  take 
it  and  he  returned  it  to  his  pocket. 

"I  won't  have  it,  Michael,"  she  said,  trying  t0  attain  calm- 
ness. "You  are  doing  it  just  to  keep  me  from  dancing,  and 
I    won't " 

"No,  I'm  not,"  he  said;  "that's  not  the  reason." 

"I'm  going  down,"  she  said. 

"No."  He  did  not  move  to  intercept  her,  yet  she  felt  a 
compelling  force  in  his  attitude.  It  irked  her  and,  throwing 
her  head  back  haughtily,  she  looked  full  into  his  face. 

"Do.  you  mean  that  you  will  dare  to  prevent  me?"  she 
demanded  unsteadily. 

-  ^an "     His  words  were  clogged  as  by  wine 

and    he    stared   upon    that   beautiful    young   face    till    it    swam 


in  the  moonlight.  And  then  he  had  her  in  his  arms  and  was 
kissing  her  eyes,  her  hair,  her  lips,  her  throat  with  a  strength 
of  passion  that  left   him   dumb   and   shaken. 

She  reeled  from  him  and,  sinking  into  the  little  built-in 
seat  beside  the  mast,  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 
And  he  bent  over  her,  murmuring  adoringly,  repentantly: 

"Sweetheart — sweetheart,  have  I  hurt  you — have  I  shocked 
you?  I  didn't  mean  to,  Trixy — gold  Trixy,  if  you  knew  how 
I  love  you.  If  you  could  feel  the  love  I  have  for  you.  Trixy 
— little  Trixy,  darling  little  Trixy — forgive  me,  sweet.  You 
are  so  tender,  so  tiny,  so  maddeningly  sweet — I'm  a  brute — 
Trixy.  Oh,  look  up.  There's  no  light  in  the  world  for  me 
when  your  eyes  are  hid.  I  can't  live  without  you.  Trixy — 
my  love  !  my  love  1" 

Gently  he  drew  her  hands  from  her  glowing  face  and  she 
hid  it  upon  his  breast.  He  took  her  to  him  with  an  exquisite 
indrawn  breath. 

"You — you  terrify  me,"  she  stammered. 

"You  madden  me,"  he  laughed,  bending  close.  "Come,  Trix, 
look  up,  look  up.  The  world's  gone  mad  with  joy.  All  the 
sea  and  the  heavens  are  a-sing  with  it.  Give  me  your  lips — 
sweet,  my  sweet." 

And  so  Michael  and  Trixy  are  married  and  the 
inevitable  trouble  begins.  Michael  is  sober,  conscien- 
tious, intellectual,  with  a  bent  for  the  serious  things  of 
life.  Trixy  is  no  more  than  an  Undine,  with  an  over- 
mastering love  of  pleasure,  an  utter  absence  of  con- 
science, and  without  the  ghost  of  an  idea  in  her  pretty, 
empty  little  head.  When  Michael  allies  himself  with 
the  reform  elements  of  his  city  it  is  Tessy  upon  whom 
he  relies  for  support  and  counsel,  for  Tessy  has  become 
a  nurse  and  attached  to  a  social  settlement  and  conse- 
quently has  political  theories  drawn  from  her  contact 
with  the  lower  agencies  of  corrupt  municipalities.  Here 
is  a  part  of  a  conversation  at  a  dinner  party  wherein 
Tessy  expounds  her  views : 

"No,  truly,"  laughed  Tessy,  "we  were  wishing  that  the  time 
would  come  when  college  men,  for  instance,  would  take  as 
much  interest  in  governing  their  country  as  they  do  now  in 
— football,   say." 

"What  nonsense  are  you  talking,  Therese  Thorley  ?"  called 
Beatrix  from  across  the  table. 

"I'm  not,"  said  Tessy  stoutly.  "I'm  saying  only  that  the 
gentleman  who  engages  in  politics  is  looked  upon  as  a  freak 
by  his  class,  unless  he  has  a  sordid  axe  to  grind  or  a  selfish 
ambition  to  gratify;  these  justify  his  eccentricity  in  their 
eyes.  But  a  cultivated,  well-to-do,  well-bred  human  being, 
making  a  study  of  social  conditions  with  the  object  of  bet- 
tering the  political  machinery  with  which  our  government 
handles  the  common  problems  of  living — such  a  man,  giving 
his  heart  and  his  mind  and  his  time  to  the  work  ( even  as 
Wavy-eared  Brocato  and  Shorty  Tracy  do,  for  vicious  reasons, 
out  at  our  Settlement),  do  you  know  of  such  an  instance,  and 
if  you  did  wouldn't  you  suspect  this  man  of  socialism  or 
anarchism,  or  of  some  unbalanced  desire  for  notoriety,  which, 
in  itself,  is  evidence  that  he  is  not  representative  of  his 
class  ?" 

'We  would — we  would,"  cried  young  Willaby,  who  always 
answered  oratorical  questions. 

Miss  Thorley  grimaced  across  at  him,  but  she  continued : 
Once,"  she  said  more  lightly,  "I  was  arguing  with  Shorty 
Tracy,  who  keeps  the  nearest  saloon  in  our  district.  'Mr. 
Shorty,'  I  said  indignantly,  'the  man  who  is  free  from  selfish 
motive  you  can  not  bully,  you  can  not  buy,  you  can  not  bribe.' 
He  looked  out  of  his  little  pig  eyes  at  me.  'Aw,'  he  said, 
'an  angel.  We'd  tire  him  to  death  ;  just  naturally  wear  him 
out.'  'Not  if  there  were  many  of  him,'  I  cried.  'But  they 
aint,'  he  said,  with  a  grin.  'They  crop  up  every  now  and 
then,  but  they  go  down  again.  We  last.  We're  in  the  game 
to  stay,  nothin'  of  the  one-night-stand  about  folks  like  me 
and  Wavy.  You're  a  sensible  girl,  Miss  T'orley,  don't  ye 
let  'em  fool  ye.'  " 

"Hear!  Hear!"  cried  Burke  and  Morton,  drumming  en- 
thusiastically upon  the  table. 

"Aren't  they  rude,  bad  boys  ?"  laughed  Tessy,  appealing  to 
the  company,  "and  doesn't  their  impertinent  frivolity  prove 
my   point  ?" 

"What  is  it,  miss,  if  I  may  ask — what  is  it,  your  point  ?" 
Count  Maximilian,  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  taken  his 
seat  beside  his  hostess,  became  interested  in  some  one  else  as 
he  looked  over  at  Miss  Thorley's  piquant  face,  alight  with 
excitement. 

"Simply  this,  Count  Thuri,"  Tessy  returned  quickly.  "It's 
not  exactly  good  form  in  America  to  be  a  politician.  Fancy 
that — oughtn't  we  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  The  one  occupation 
in  life  which  is  really  'man's  work'  (as  that  phrase  goes, 
meaning  merely  the  biggest,  best  thing  on  earth)  is  not  fit 
for  a  gentleman.  Oh,  yes,  men  vote  and,  in  a  dilletante,  ama- 
teurish way,  are  interested  in  the  vital  problems  of  govern- 
ment, of  life,  but  .  .  .  'Me  and  the  Wavy-eared  run 
t'ings.'  Shorty  Tracy,  the  saloon-keeper,  says  calmly.  And 
he's  right ;  he  does,  he  and  men  like  him." 

The  conclusion  is  of  a  startling  nature,  and  it  is 
here  that  our  powers  of  belief  are  severely  taxed.  The 
breach  between  Michael  and  his  wife  has  been  growing 
steadily  and  all  appearance  of  affection  has  well-nigh 
disappeared.  After  a  dangerous  flirtation  with  a  ras- 
cally foreign  count,  Trixy  turns  the  battery  of  her  eyes 
upon  young  Matthewson  and  quickly  reduces  him  to  a 
delirium  of  infatuation.  She  elopes  with  him  at  a  time 
when  Tessy  is  dangerously  ill  with  diphtheria,  and  it  is 
allowed  to  appear  by  an  extraordinary  combination  of 
circumstances  that  it  is  Tessy  who  has  disappeared  with 
Matthewson  and  that  the  occupant  of  the  sick  bed  is 
Trixy.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  Michael  Thwaites 
himself  shares  in  the  delusion  entertained  by  nurses  and 
friends,  although  we  have  to  remember  that  he  is  nearly 
blind  and  that  he  has  been  excluded  from  the  sick  room 
by  quarantine  regulations.  When  Tessy  recovers  her 
consciousness  after  the  crisis  has  passed  it  slowly 
dawns  upon  her  to  her  bewilderment  that  she  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Trixy,  and  Michael  visits  and  converses 
with  her  under  the  delusion  that  he  is  talking  with  his 
wife  and  that  Tessy  has  committed  the  eccentricity  of 
an  elopement  when  she  might  so  easily  have  married 
her  lover  in  the  ordinary  and  conventional  manner. 
Here  is  a  passage  of  the  bedside  interview  between 
Tessy — who  does  not  yet  realize  the  confusion — and 
Michael,  who  believes  that  he  is  talking  to  his  wife : 

"We  must  speak,  Michael,"  she  said,  with  an  attempt  at 
formal  dignity  that  reminded  him  oddly  of  old  Peter  Thor- 
ley's manner  on  occasions,  "of — of — my  sister." 

She  had  been  watching  him  when  she  began  speaking.  She 
was  trying  to  sit  erect  and  to  keep  her  lips  from  trembling  ; 
but  her  eyes  and  her  voice  fell  as  she  approached  the  dear 
name  in  her  thoughts,  and  suddenly  it  seemed  impossible  to 
speak  it  to  him — both  for  its  own  sake  and  his.     So  she  chose 


the  term  that  was  unusual  with  her,  but  she  said  it  proudly, 
with   dignity. 

He  did  not  speak  at  once,  and  his  silence  was  grateful  to 
her  for  a  time  ;  then  she  looked  up  questioningly. 

"I  was  thinking,"  he  said  reluctantly.  "Must  we  speak  of 
it  so  soon?" 

"Yes." 

"Can't  it  be  postponed?  You're  really  not  well  enough 
yet." 

She   shook  her  head  impatiently. 

"I — I'd  like "  he  began,  but  broke  off,  and  rising  from 

his  chair  he  continued,  "Can't  you  trust  me  for  a  little  longer 
to  do  everything  you  would  want  done?" 

She  looked  up  at  him  puzzled. 

"You're  getting  on  so  well,"  he  pleaded,  as  though  with 
a  child.  "The  doctors  urge  me  not  to  let  you  excite  your- 
self, and  discussion  of  this  must  excite  you.  May  I  go  now, 
and  tomorrow  6r  the  next  day "  he  concluded  vaguely. 

She  stared  at  him  more  and  more  perplexed.  Was  he  really 
unmoved  as  this?  Could  he,  for  her  sake,  so  school  himself 
as  to  affect  indifference?  However  slight  the  bond  that  held 
him,  did  it  cause  him  no  more  emotion  than  this,  the  breaking 
of  it?  And  such  a  breaking.  "I — don't  think  I  understand 
you,"  she  stammered. 

"My  dear,"  he  said  placidly,  bending  over  her  and  speak- 
ing with  the  general  definiteness  one  uses  with  a  child  that's 
lacking,  "you  have  been  very  ill — not  yourself  at  all." 

"T  know,"  she  admitted.  "But  it  was  her  absence,  I  think, 
and  the  worry.  I  did  not  know  I  was  such  a  coward,  but  it 
was  so  strange — that  she  never  came,  that — that  you  said 
nothing.  I  grew — fanciful.  And  you  know  I — I  carried  the 
worry  of  it  before  I  fell  sick,  too — too  long." 

"You  did,"  he  exclaimed  as  though  surprised  out  of  his 
attitude  of  patient  calmness.  "You  knew — before  it  hap- 
pened ?" 

She  nodded,  clasping  her  hands  eagerly  and  trying  to  speak. 

"And  did  not  advise  the  poor  girl.  Did  not  try  to  prevent 
it.     Had  your  mind  so   full  of  folly,  or  worse,  that  you " 

He  stopped  suddenly  in  his  impetuous  speech ;  the  color 
was  coming  and  going  in  her  thin  face  and  her  hands  were 
caught  over  her  heart. 

"Never  mind — never  mind,"  he  added  with  a  quick  resump- 
tion of  his  former  manner.  "All  you  can  do  now  is  to  get 
well.  Then  you  can  help,  you  know."  And  with  a  light  nod 
he  was  ready  to  leave  her. 

"Oh,  surely  you  know,"  she  gasped,  "I— didn't  know  they 
would  do  that.  I  only  knew  they  cared.  I  had  been  afraid 
they  did,  but  it  didn't  seem  possible.  I  only  found  out  for 
sure  that  night." 

"What  a  pity,  then,  you  could  not  have  persuaded  them  to 
marry  like  ordinary  lovers  and  spare  us  the  scandal  of  this 
silly  elopment,"  he  said  casually,  turning  at  the  door.  "I've 
taken  the  liberty  of  publishing  a  marriage  announcement  any- 
way.    If  they  don't  thank  me  now  for  it,  they  will  later." 

She  sat  staring  at  the  door  he  had  closed  behind  him.  Her 
heart  had  stopped  its  frantic  beating  ;  it  seemed  to  her  it  had 
stopped  all  beating,  so  rigid  still  she  felt,  so  chained  there 
with   stupefaction. 

It  seems  fair  to  leave  the  story  at  this  point.  Michael 
does  not  know  that  his  wife  has  betrayed  him.  He 
believes  that  she  is  in  his  house,  convalescent  from 
sickness,  while  to  Tessy,  eager  to  shield  a  loved  sister 
from  shame,  comes  the  possibility  of  an  impersonation 
that  may  carry  an  even  greater  disgrace  for  herself  in 
its  train,  but  that  has  at  least  the  merit  of  immediate, 
if  short-lived,  efficacy.  Trixy  is  certain  to  be  heard 
from  sooner  or  later.  Wives  who  leave  their  husbands 
are  always  heard  from,  and  if  Tessy  shall  quietly 
assume  the  domestic  position  of  her  sister  with  all  that 
it  implies,  the  substitution  can  hardly,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  be  a  permanent  one.  It  is  a  curious  situa- 
tion. 

"Michael  Thwaites's  Wife,"  by  Miriam  Michelson. 
Published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York;  $1.50. 


The  last  occasion  on  which  a  Turkish  padishah  left 
his  dominions  was  in  1867,  when  Abdul  Aziz  visited 
the  Paris  International  Exposition  as  the  guest  of  Na- 
poleon III  and  of  Empress  Eugenie  at  the  Tuileries, 
afterward  proceeding  to  England.  He  was  received  at 
Dover  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  now  Edward  VII,  was 
lodged  at  Buckingham  Palace,  entertained  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  at  a  banquet  given  in  his  honor  at 
the  Guildhall,  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  and  visited  Queen  Victoria  at  Windsor,  the  queen, 
in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  etiquette,  offering  her  cheek 
to  be  kissed.  He  returned  to  his  dominions,  stopping  at 
Vienna  on  the  way,  where  he  was  magnificently  enter- 
tained by  Emperor  Francis  Joseph.  Prussia  was  not 
considered  of  sufficient  importance  in  those  days  to 
warrant  his  visiting  the  court  of  Berlin.  But  it  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  of  Mehemed  V  omitting  Berlin 
from  his  itinerary  this  fall.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that 
his  first  visit  will  be  to  the  Kaiser. 


While  an  aged  Cherokee  Indian  woman  who  calls 
herself  Mary  Lehan  is  traveling  about  the  country  tell- 
ing fortunes  for  ten  cents  a  head,  T.  C.  McDermott, 
United  States  Land  Commissioner  at  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
is  trying  to  catch  up  with  her  to  present  her  with 
deeds  to  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property.  McDer- 
mott was  in  Los  Angeles  and  learned  that  the  Indian 
woman  had  gone  to  Denver,  while  her  twenty-one  chil- 
dren have  gone  to  Seattle  to  see  the  fair  and  incidentally 
make  more  money  telling  fortunes.  The  family  is 
entitled  to  eighty  thousand  acres  of  Cherokee  land  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  from  one  dollar  to  forty  dollars  an 
acre  and  all  told  would  bring  several  millions  of  dollars. 
The  land  commissioner  is  anxious  to  find  the  Lehan 
woman  in  order  to  have  her  prove  certain  papers  before 
she  can  be  given  title. 


A  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  in 
a  case  which  grew  out  of  a  dispute  over  the  right  to  a 
car  seat  holds  that  placing  a  piece  of  baggage  in  a 
seat  does  not  preempt  the  space.  The  court  rules  that 
passenger  cars  are  to  carry  persons,  not  baggage,  and 
that  filling  a  seat  with  luggage  confers  no  title  to  the 
seat  on  the  owner  of  the  grip.     In   o  if  a 

traveler  wants  to  make  sure  of  sitting  rjinary 

day  coach,  he  or  she  must  take  a  seat  :  to  it. 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 

By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 

Pictorial    Log    of    the    Battle    Fleet    Cruise 
Around  the   World,  by  Roman  J.  Miller. 
Published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chi 
cago. 
There  has  been  no  such  striking  memento 
of  an  historic  voyage  as  that  given  to  us  by 
Captain  Miller,  who  was  chief  turret  captain 
of  the  Vermont  and  therefore  in  a  position  to 
write    with    authority    and    from   personal    ex- 
perience. 

There  could,  indeed,  be  nothing  more  com- 
plete of  its  kind.  A  competent  introduction 
sketches  for  us  the  general  scope  of  the  cruise, 
the  composition  of  the  fleet  and  its  itinerary. 
Then  follow  some  two  hundred  pages  of  pho- 
tographs with  terse  and  condensed  descrip- 
tive matter  illustrating  well  nigh  every  phase 
of  the  eventful  journey,  both  ashore  and 
afloat.  As  there  are  often  three,  four,  and 
more  photographs  upon  a  page  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  total  number  is  large  enough 
to  be  representative,  while  the  selection  of 
subjects  is  admirably  unconventional  and  of 
just  such  a  nature  as  to  be  faithful  to  the 
general  realities  of  the  occasion.  There  will 
be  no  disposition  toward  perfunctoriness  in 
the  examination  of  this  striking  volume.  It 
is  living  all  the  way  through,  a  real  and 
vivid  memento  of  a  world  event,  a  book  to 
be  kept  and  treasured  as  a  page  of  American 
history.  The  pages  are  about  nine  inches  by 
twelve  inches  in  dimension.  The  photographs 
by  H.  R.  Jackson  are  well  taken  and  with  a 
keen  eye  for  effectiveness,  while  their  repro- 
duction in  tint  is  pleasingly  artistic.  Captain 
Miller  and  Mr.  Jackson  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  a  volume  so  worthy  of  the  occasion 
and  upon  a  work  that  should  arrest  a  general 
attention. 

The    Chippendales,    by    Robert    Grant.       Pub- 
lished by    Charles   Scribner's    Sons,   New 
York. 
This  book  should   have  a  wide  circulation 
in   Boston,   but  it  will   hardly   arouse  an   un- 
governable   enthusiasm    elsewhere.      Its    char- 
acters are  not  striking,  its  six  hundred  pages 
could  have  been  easily  boiled  down  into  half 
that    number,    and    its    elaboration    of    insig- 
nificances  is   a   trifle   wearisome. 

"The  Chippendales"  is  a  story  of  Robert 
Blaisdell,  who  comes  to  Boston  to  make  his 
fortune,  lodges  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Avery, 
an  elderly  inventor,  falls  in  love  with  his  two 
daughters  and  marries  one  of  them,  and 
achieves  the  financial  success  that  fills  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  horizon.  The  plot  is  very 
thin ;  indeed,  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  plot  at 
all.  The  object  of  the  author  seems  to  be  a 
depiction  of  a  section  of  Boston  life,  and  for 
this  purpose  he  selects  a  few  families  of  staid, 
conventional  people  of  a  certain  high  and  dig- 
nified culture  and  presents  us  with  their  com- 
ings in  and  their  goings  out,  their  protests 
against  innovation,  their  heart  burnings  at 
trifles,  the  hundred  and  one  nothings  that 
make  up  their  lives,  the  turnings  of  little 
wheels  in  a  mechanism  that  is  archaically  in- 
teresting but  unimportant  and  unrelated  to 
the  world  that  lies  beyond  the  city  boundaries 
and  whose  existence  seems  to  be  unsuspected. 
We  get  very  tired  of  the  discussion  about  the 
nude  statuette  in  the  public  library,  and  when 
we  skip  a  page  or  two  we  find  that  the  heroine 
has  casually  died  in  the  interim  and  we  have 
to  turn  back  and  search  narrowly  for  the  rec- 
ord of  the  sad  event.  If  the  book  had  any 
kind  of  a  popular  motive  it  would  be  inter- 
esting. It  is  well  and  smoothly  written, 
although  without  much  recognition  of-  com- 
parative values,  but  as  it  is  we  reach  the  end 
with  the  feeling  that  it  really  doesn't  matter 
— any   of  it. 


For  the  first  time  in  the  life  of  that  financial 
buccaneer  the  exquisite  possibilities  of  self- 
sacrifice  become  apparent,  and  the  man  whose 
selfish  will  has  been  the  only  law  of  life  finds 
a  new  vista  of  unselfish  love  and  culture 
opening  before  him  under  the  influence  of  a 
girl  who  has  enslaved  him  by  a  purity  that  no 
physical  conditions  can  impair.  To  place 
body  and  mind  thus  in  conflict,  to  show  the 
spiritual  effulgence  intensified  rather  than 
dimmed  by  physical  surrender,  is  a  bold  at- 
tempt, unfamiliar  to  fiction,  although  one  of 
the  commonplaces  of  life.  The  author  has 
done  her  work  without  offense,  with  evident 
conviction,  and  at  a  high  range  of  technical 
skill.  | 

A     Standard     Bible     Dictionary,     edited     by 
Melancthon  W.  Jacobs,  D.  D.,  Edward  E. 
Nourse,    D.    D.,    and   Andrew    C.    Zenos. 
D.    D.,    in    association     with     American, 
British,  and  German   scholars.     Published 
by  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New 
York. 
This    substantial     work    is    described    as    a 
"comprehensive  guide  to   the   Scriptures,   em- 
bracing   their    languages,    literature,    history, 
biography,    manners,   and   customs,   and   their 
theology." 

The  only  valid  criticism  of  such  a  volume  is 
that  it  attempts  too  much.  Its  nine  hundred 
pages  are  insufficient  for  a  task  of  such  mag- 
nitude and  certain  sections  might  have  been 
omitted  with  advantage  to  the  remainder. 
Chapters  upon  doctrinal  points  have  no  es- 
sential place  in  a  dictionary  of  the  Bible. 
They  seem  to  point  rather  to  dogmatic  predi- 
lections than  to  the  presentation  of  facts  to 
which  a  dictionary  might  safely  confine  itself. 
The  doctrine  of  predestination,  for  example, 
has  no  necessary  connection  with  the  Bible, 
and  the  five  columns  devoted  to  it  are  out 
of  all  proportion  to  its  importance,  which  is 
practically  nil.  How  serious  is  the  resulting 
loss  of  balance  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  the  etymology  of  the  word  Jehovah  re- 
ceives eleven  lines,  while  Elohim  does  nol 
appear  at  all  as  a  caption.  Much  space  also 
might  have  been  saved  by  the  omission  of 
most  of  the  small  illustrations,  which  are 
trifling  and  unhelpful  in  nature,  rather  sug- 
gesting the  possession  of  a  stock  of  second- 
hand cuts  than  any  serious  attempt  to  eluci- 
date the  text. 

At  the  same  time  the  work  can  not  tail 
to  be  of  value  to  the  Biblical  student.  He 
will  often  regret  its  inadequacy,  but  reference 
to  its  columns  is  seldom  wholly  in  vain.  Its 
scholarship  is  usually  of  a  high  order  and 
its  diction  clear.  A  commendable  feature  is 
the  attachment  of  the  initials  of  each  con- 
tributor to  each  definition  with  a  prefaced  key 
to  these  initials.  The  mechanical  preparation 
of  the  volume  is  excellent. 


is  surely  a  needless  drag  upon  research,  while 
the  effort  to  make  of  it  a  peculiar  appanage 
of  Christianity  is  foredoomed  to  failure. 
Scientific  investigation  should  include  all  the 
facts,  and  not  those  only  that  happen  to 
find  themselves  within  a  certain  ring-fence. 

The  book  is  of  course  interesting  as  a  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  psychology,  but  it  would 
be  more  interesting  if  it  were  more  scientific, 
and  less  determined  to  make  the  workings  of 
a  natural  and  universal  force  square  them- 
selves with  a  preconceived  theology.  To  speak 
of  the  "discovery"  of  the  "undermind,"  for 
example,  is  surely  a  little  crude  in  view  of 
the  psychological  knowledge  of  the  ancients, 
and  of  what  the  "undermind"  actually  is  we 
are  left  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever.  It 
seems  to  include  all  realms  of  consciousness 
above  and  below  the  normal,  to  be,  in  short, 
a  sort  of  generic  name  for  all  terra  incognita 
of  the  mind.  It  may  be  credited  upon  the 
one  hand  with  a  sort  of  divine  wisdom  and 
upon  the  other  with  that  sort  of  machine-like 
stupidity  that  implicitly  obeys  whoever  can 
speak  its  peculiar  language,  which  seems  to  be 
that  of  suggestion.  The  problem  can,  of 
course,  be  simplified  by  the  adoption  of  a 
theory  and  the  prompt  denial  of  all  alleged 
facts  conflicting  therewith,  and  this  method 
seems  much  in  favor  with  modern  researches 
The  author  gives  a  mild  approval  to  the  use 
of  suggestion  and  hypnotism.  Herein  he  is 
at  variance  with  some  of  the  best-known  psy- 
chologists of  the  day,  who  are  earnest  in  their 
warnings  against  these  methods  as  laying  the 
seeds  of  life-long  mischief,  physical  as  well  as 
moral.  Those  who  use  mental  therapeutics  in 
the  name  of  religion,  and  who  attempt  to  cure 
either  a  diseased  mind  or  a  diseased  body  by 
the  use  of  suggestion  other  than  an  appeal 
to  the  normal  work-a-day  mind,  might  do 
worse  than  ponder  upon  a  text  that  rarely 
finds  a  place  in  their  writings.  "He  that  en- 
tereth  not  by  the  door  into  the  sheepfold,  but 
climbeth  up  some  other  way,  the  same  is  a 
thief  and  a  robber." 


The  Winning  Chance,  by  Elizabeth  Dejeans. 
Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia;  $1.50. 
This  story  has  about  it  a  bold  touch  of 
ethical  unconventionality  that  commends  it  to 
those  who  like  to  see  things  as  they  are. 
Janet  Carew,  a  young  Southern  girl,  finds 
herself  thrown  upon  the  world  with  an  invalid 
mother  and  brother  to  support  and  with  no 
other  equipment  than  a  casual  acquaintance 
with  the  typewriter.  Securing  a  position  at 
$10  a  week  with  the  stockbroker,  Leo  Varek, 
she  finds  herself  in  the  common  position  of 
repulsing  the  wolf  from  the  door  with  one 
hand  and  the  malign  advances  of  her  em- 
ployer with  the  other.  Varek,  animated  at 
first  by  the  merely  base  impulses  of  the  be- 
trayer, is  ultimately  swept  away  by  an  un- 
controllable passion  of  something  like  real 
love  for  the  girl,  who  steadily  resists  him 
and  places  conscience  above  self-interest. 
Using  all  the  resources  of  his  relentless  and 
unscrupulous  will  Varek  at  last  compels  Janet 
to  become  his  mistress — for  he  is  married — 
the  price  of  her  consent  being  the  permanent 
care  of  her  mother  and  crippled  brother,  who 
have  been  red-.ced  almost  to  the  last  extremity 
of  want.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  author 
shows  her  rr  uch-to-be-envied  power  of  orig- 
inal concept  in.  Janet's  surrender  becomes, 
not  a  cinta  ination,  but  an  act  of  spiritual 
-ind  while  fulfilling  the  whole 
of  h'  ed  contract  with  Varek  she  seems 

3  —  irably  in  moral  stature  and  even 

.edemptive  force  to  Varek  himself. 


English  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
by  Laurie  Magnus,  M.  A.  Published  by 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
There  should  be  room  for  such  a  book  as 
this,  a  book  that  avoids  the  more  beaten  paths 
of  chronological  record  and  that  endeavors  to 
discern  the  underlying  note  of  spiritual  na- 
tional motive  in  the  literature  of  the  century. 
Mr.  Gladstone  said  of  the  last  century  that 
its  motto  was  "unhand  me,"  and  so  the  author 
finds  two  preeminent  facts  in  the  last  hun- 
dred years  that  have  been  the  many-tongued 
inspiration  of  the  galaxy  of  writers  that  placed 
the  Victorian  age  on  the  level  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan. The  first  was  the  French  Revolution 
and  the  second  was  the  Darwinian  theory,  the 
former  striking  material  fetters  from  ma- 
terial limbs  and  the  latter  cleaving  its  way 
through  the  prison  walls  of  the  mind.  It  is 
these  events  that  have  given  a  new  starting 
point  to  English  literature  and  that  have  sup- 
plied the  new  dogmas,  the  new  clues,  the  new 
reasons  for  faith  and  hope  that  were  welded 
into  the  writings  of  the  century.  The  author 
is  optimistic  of  the  literary  future  ;  he  draws 
no  mournful  auguries  from  the  fact  that  the 
sky  is  becoming  somewhat  dark  as  one  lumi- 
nary after  another  ascends  into  the  abyss  and 
leaves  no  assurance  of  a  substitute. 

The  author's  criticism  is  always  cultured 
and  always  warm  with  the  desire  to  appre- 
ciate. He  writes  as  a  lover  of  literature,  as 
one  who  lives  perpetually  in  the  rarer  mental 
atmospheres  which  are  the  supreme  realities 
of  a  nation's  life,  the  atmospheres  that  ema- 
nate from  events  and  that  are  themselves  the 
parents  of  events.  Sometimes  we  wish  that 
his  judgment  had  inclined  him  to  a  greater 
length  of  treatment — that  he  had  not,  for 
example,  dismissed  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes  with  a 
line,  but  he  shows,  at  least,  no  trace  of  con- 
ventionality, his  critical  opinions  are  always 
his  own  and  they  always  bear  the  mark  of  a 
conscientious  care. 


Travels  of  a  Lady's  Maid,  by  A.  B.  Pub- 
lished by  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston. 

It  seems  there  was  some  little  discussion 
in  the  housekeeper's  room  as  to  the  propriety 
of  a  lady's  maid  engaging  in  the  pursuit  of 
literature.  The  butler  thought  it  might  be 
permissible  to  a  valet  although  beneath  the 
attention  of  a  butler,  and  if  to  a  valet  why 
not  to  a  lady's  maid  ? 

There  seems  no  good  reason  why  this  gifted 
young  woman  should  apologize  for  her  liter- 
ary excursion.  Her  efforts  are,  indeed,  so 
good  as  to  justify  a  suspicion  of  her  creden- 
tials. She  has  an  unusual  gift  of  naive  ex- 
pression and  of  keen  obseravtion  that  may 
well  be  envied  by  those  who  write  "travel 
books"  as  a  profession.  She  is  in  the  service 
of  a  titled  English  family  who  are  summoned 
to  New  York  to  attend  the  wedding  of  the 
eldest  son  to  an  American  girl,  and  who  then 
decide  to  continue  their  journey  across  the 
continent  and  around  the  world.  She  faith- 
fully reports  the  opinions  of  her  employers 
upon  men  and  things  and  mingles  them  with 
her  own,  and  the  combination  is  entertaining 
in  the  extreme.  Sometimes  she  is  a  little 
discursive,  but  she  never  fails  of  a  certain 
dry  humor  much  to  be  commended  in  books 
of  travel.  Round  the  world  travelers  might 
do  worse  than  take  the  lady's  maid  for  guide, 
philosopher,   and  friend. 


Body  and  Soul,  by  Percy  Dearmer.  Published 
by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Still  another  book  upon  mental  healing,  this 
time  from  the  theological  standpoint.  The 
author  describes  his  work  as  "an  inquiry  into 
the  effect  of  religion  upon  health,  with  a  de- 
scription of  Christian  works  of  healing  from 
the  New  Testament  to  the  present  day." 

There  seems  no  reason  for  the  limitation 
nor  for  an  attempt  to  hitch  the  wagon  of  men- 
tal healing  to  any  particular  religious  star. 
To  ignore  the  fact  that  mental  healing  has 
been  practiced  in   all   ages  and  by  all  faiths 


The  Power  of  Self-Suggestion,  by  Rev.  Samuel 
McComb,    D.    D.      Published    by    Moffat, 
Yard  &  Co.,  New  York.  ' 
The  author  defines  "suggestion"  as  an  ap- 
peal to  the  region  of  the  mind  that  lies  below 
the  threshold  of  consciousness.     The  regula- 
tion of  the  bodily   functions — the  beating  of 
the   heart,   for  example — is  governed  by   this 
sub-consciousness,  and  its  control  by  sugges- 
tion, whether  self  or  external,  has  therefore 
a  direct  effect  upon  the  health. 

Dr.  McComb  confines  his  little  treatise  to 
the  powers  of  self-suggestion  and  to  the  meth- 
ods by  which  we  can  reach  what  seems  to  be 
a  centre  of  authority  over  the  bodily  organs. 
That  these  powers  are  of  a  marked  and  start- 
ling order  there  can  be  no  question.  We  can 
not  doubt  that  a  large  range  of  bodily  disease 
is  due  to  a  vicious  self-suggestion  and  can  be 
removed  by  the  counter  action  of  wholesome 
thought  based  upon  a  true  philosophy  of  daily 
life,  and  the  author  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  cogency  and  clearness  of  his  exposi- 
tion of  a  world-old  truth  always  known  to  the 
few,  irrespective  of  their  religion  or  race,  and 
now  in  a  fair  way  to  be  accepted  by  the  many. 


The  Hand-Made  Gentleman,  by  Irving  Bachel- 
ler.      Published    by    Harper    &    Brothers, 
New  York;  $1.50. 
If  the  author  had  given  us  a  good  plot  and 
a    reasonable    love    incident    he    would    have 
written  a  considerable  novel,  because  his  style 
is  original  and  his  dialogue  usually  terse  and 
vigorous.     These   things  make  the  book  well 
worth   while  in  conjunction  with  the  picture 
that  it  gives  of  early  New  York  and  of  the 
big  men  who  laid  the  foundations  of  its  finan- 
cial greatness. 

<i> 

"The  Religion  of  a  Democrat,"  by  Charles 
Zueblin,  seems  to  contain  a  good  deal  of 
democracy  but  not  very  much  religion.  It  is 
published  by  B.  W.  Huebsch,  New  York. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

A  New  History. 
History  of  Contemporary  Civilization,  by 
Charles  Seignobos.  Published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
The  author's  earlier  works  on  "Ancient 
Civilization"  and  "Mediaeval  Civilization"  are 
already  so  well  known  that  no  higher  praise 
can  be  given  to  the  present  volume  than  to 
say  that  it  worthily  accompanies  its  prede- 
cessors. We  can  regret  only  its  brevity.  The 
history  of  civilization  since  the  year  1789 — 
the  date  selected  by  the  author — is  practically 
the  history  of  Europe  and  America,  and  that 
this  is  compressed  within  the  limits  of  some 
four  hundred  and  fifty  pages  is  evidence  of 
the  severe  restraint  placed  upon  himself  by 
Dr.    Seignobos. 

It  is  natural  and  proper  that  to  France 
should  be  assigned  the  place  of  honor  in  the 
creation  of  a  new  civilization  that  was 
founded  upon  ideals — however  sadly  betrayed 
— of  social  and  political  freedom.  It  was  in 
17S9  that  France  promulgated  the  theory  that 
"men  are  born  and  remain  equal  before  the 
law."  It  was  the  French  revolution  and  the 
American  revolution  that  showed  the  extent 
to  which  men  were  prepared  to  fight  against 
a  material  tyranny  that  seemed  so  strongly 
entrenched  as  to  be  impregnable. 

The  author  would  perhaps  have  done  well 
to  lay  a  greater  stress  upon  the  liberators 
of  the  mind,  for  the  battle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  fought  upon  both  the  seen  and 
the  unseen  planes  of  human  life.  Without 
Darwin,  for  example,  the  struggles  of  armed 
men  would  have  lost  their  final  fruits.  With- 
out the  gage  of  demonstrated  scientific  truth 
thrown  in  the  face  of  hidebound  superstition 
by  Darwin  and  his  contemporaries,  the  still 
incomplete  victory  of  emancipation  would 
have  lacked  some  of  its  best  existing  fea- 
tures. The  work  done  in  France  and  in 
America  found  its  essential  mental  counter- 
part in  England. 

Dr.  Seignobos  contents  himself  with  a  rec- 
ord of  civilization.  He  rarely  eulogizes  it, 
and  when  he  does  so  he  seems  to  diverge 
from  his  customary  precision.  Speaking  of 
democratic  ideas,  he  says  "today  all  civilized 
nations  acknowledge  equality  before  the  law." 
This  may  be  literally  true,  but  the  acknowledg- 
ment certainly  lacks  the  homage  of  practice. 
There  is  no  civilized  country  in  which  either 
wealth,  or  caste,  or  political  influence  are 
actually  unrecognized  by  the  law.  He  goes 
on  to  say,  "Everywhere  there  is  equality  of 
taxes  .  .  .  for  all  conditions  of  men."  He 
would  have  been  strictly  accurate  had  he  said 
nowhere  instead  of  everywhere,  for  in  no 
country  upon  earth  do  we  find  fiscal  burdens 
equally  adjusted. 


New  Publications. 
The   Commonwealth   Club  of  California  has 
just  issued   No.   2,   Vol.    IV,   of  its   "Transac- 
tions."    The  issue  is  devoted  to  "Forestry  in 
California." 

From  the  American  Book  Company,  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago,  comes  a 
"Physical  Laboratory  Handbook,"  by  George 
A.  Hoadley,  C.  E.,  Sc.  D.  This  volume  covers 
sixty-two  laboratory  experiments  usually  taken 
up  in  secondary  schools.     Price,  50  cents. 

The  Century  Company,  New  York,  have  re- 
published, with  revisions  and  expansions,  the 
three  articles  contributed  by  Dr.  Henry  Smith 
Williams  to  McClure's  Magazine  on  "Alcohol 
— Its  Effect  on  the  Individual,  the  Community, 
and  the  Race."     The  price  is  50  cents  net. 

"A  B  C  of  Philosophy,"  by  Grace  F.  Lands- 
berg,  is  a  short  review  of  the  world's  philoso- 
phers with  a  glance  at  the  schools  to  which 
they  belonged  and  at  the  systems  which  they 
founded  or  sustained.  It  is  brief,  concise, 
and  clear.  The  publishers  are  R.  F.  Fenno 
&  Co.,  New  York. 

Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  New  York,  have  pub- 
lished "How  to  Become  a  Law  Stenographer," 
by  W.  L.  Mason.  The  good  advice  and  the 
large  amount  of  technical  information  con- 
tained in  this  volume  should  commend  it  to 
practical  and  ambitious  stenographers.  The 
price  is   75   cents. 

The  Century  Company,  New  York,  have 
published  in  volume  form  a  collection  of 
"Stories  of  the  Great  West,"  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  There  are  ten  of  these  stories, 
written  and  published  at  various  times  and 
now  presented  with  illustrations  by  Reming- 
ton and  other  artists.     Price,  60  cents. 

.  The  housekeeper  who  is  interested  in  fire- 
less  cookery  will  welcome  a  volume  entitled 
"The  Fireless  Cook  Book,"  by  Margaret  J. 
Mitchell,  published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 
New  York.  The  book  tells  us  not  only  how  to 
make  but  how  to  use  the  fireless  cooker,  and 
is  of  a  practical  nature  all  the  way  through. 
The  price  is  $1.25. 

For  the  youthful  botanist  an  admirable  book 
comes  from  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New 
York.  1 1  belongs  to  the  already  extensive 
series  of  "Every  Child  Should  Know"  books, 
and  is  entitled  "Wild  Flowers  Every  Child 
Should  Know."  The  author  is  Frederick  Wil- 
liam Stack,  who  has  arranged  his  subjects  ac- 
g  La  color,  with  descriptions  of  the  more 
conusor,    species    of    the    United    States    and 


Canada.  The  volume  is  illustrated  by  fifty- 
nine  photographs  from  nature,  four  of  them 
being  in  color.     The  price  is  $1.20. 

The  A.  Wessels  Company,  New  York,  have 
published  an  attractive  little  volume  entitled 
"The  Wisdom  of  Abraham  Lincoln :  Being 
Extracts  from  the  Speeches,  State  Papers,  and 
Letters  of  the  Great  President." 

Under  the  title  of  "Religion  and  Life" 
Sherman,  French  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  the  "Chapel  Addresses 
by  Members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Meadville 
Theological  School."  These  addresses  cover 
varying  points  of  view,  but  they  are  all 
marked  by  liberal  and  undogmatic  thought. 
The  price  is  $1.10. 

"The  Simple  Jography,"  by  Peter  Simple, 
F.  T.  G.  (Fellow  of  the  Terrestrial  Globe), 
edited  by  Oliver  Herford  with  some  imitations 
of  pictures  by  Cecilia  Loftus,  is  a  book  of  geo- 
graphical absurdities  that  will  nearly  produce 
a  smile  if  read  in  very  small  quantities  and 
when  in  a  good  humor.  It  is  published  by 
John  W.  Luce  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  New 
York,  has  published  a  volume  of  "Lessons  in 
Telegraphy,"  by  Charles  Henry  Sewall.  It 
is  intended  as  a  text-book  in  schools  and  col- 
leges and  for  individual  students,  and  fur- 
nishes not  only  the  ordinary  instruction  but 
detailed  warnings  against  the  faults  that 
should  be  avoided.     The  price  is  $1. 

From  Dana  Estes  &  Co.,  Boston,  comes 
"The  Thoughts  of  Marcus  Aurelius  An- 
tonius,"  edited  by  Dana  Estes,  M.  A.  This 
is  the  first  volume  in  the  Noble  Thought 
series,  the  second  volume  being  devoted  to 
John  Ruskin,  while  others  of  the  series  are 
in  preparation.  These  little  volumes  are 
finely  printed  and  bound  in  green  leather  with 
gold  lettering,  in  every  way  worthy  of  an 
honorable  place  in  the  library,  or,  better  still, 
by  the  bedside. 

A  book  invaluable  to  the  inexpert  astrono- 
mer has  been  issued  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York.  It  is  by  Dr.  Willis  I.  Mil- 
ham  and  is  entitled  "How  to  Identify  the 
Stars."  But  it  covers  a  wider  area  than  its 
name  implies.  We  have  a  history  of  the  con- 
stellations, chapters  upon  star  magnitudes, 
colors  and  numbers,  another  chapter  on  "The 
Method  of  Locating  the  Stars  and  Constella- 
tions," and  a  number  of  admirably  clear 
charts  that  seem  to  leave  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. The  price  of  this  unusually  complete 
and  attractive  little  volume  is   75   cents. 

"Adrift  on  an  Ice-Pan,"  by  Wilfred  Thoma- 
son  Grenfell,  M.  D.,  C.  M.  G.,  is  a  stirring 
story  of  adventure  in  the  north  and  of  three 
noble  dogs,  by  a  man  whose  splendid  achieve- 
ments should  be  better  known  throughout 
civilization.  Perhaps  the  biographical  sketch 
of  Dr.  Grenfell  is  actually  the  cream  of  the 
book.  For  fifteen  years  Dr.  Grenfell  has  lived 
upon  the  coast  of  Labrador,  laboring  without 
material  pay  for  the  fishermen,  whose  lot  he 
has  done  so  much  to  alleviate.  Dr.  Grenfell 
tells  a  fine  story,  but  his  own  story,  in  such 
brief  outline  as  his  modesty  permits,  is  un- 
surpassed for  heroic  self-sacrifice.  The  book 
is  published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston ;  75  cents. 

From  the  American  Book  Company,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago,  and  New  York,  come  two 
volumes  "adapted"  from  Fenimore  Cooper's 
"Pathfinder"  and  "The  Last  of  the  Mohicans." 
It  might  be  thought  that  children  too  young 
to  read  these  classics  in  their  original  form 
might  well  wait  for  the  appreciative  powers 
that  come  with  years.  The  mischievous  spirit 
of  adaptation  that  was  first  shown  by  Charles 
Lamb  with  Shakespeare  for  his  victim  is  re- 
sponsible for  no  small  amount  of  literary  in- 
difference, and  parents  who  wish  to  ruin  the 
bookish  proclivities  of  their  children  can  do 
so  no  more  effectively  than  through  the 
agency  of  such  attenuations.  To  say  that  an 
evil  work  has  been  well  done  is  the  highest 
praise  that  can  be  given  to  this  wanton  muti- 
lation of  Fenimore  Cooper.  The  price  is  35 
cents  per  fragment. 


are  Napoleon,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  wife  of  the 
then  Prince  of  Wales,  William  Pitt,  and 
Charles  Fox. 

To  the  four  daughters  of  the  eldest  son  of 
Charles  Dickens  the  British  government  has 
granted  a  weekly  pension  of  two  and  a  half 
dollars,  "in  recognition  of  the  literary  emi- 
nence of  their  grandfather  and  in  considera- 
tion of  their  straitened  circumstances."  Inas- 
much as  Mary  Angela  Dickens,  one  of  the 
four  sisters,  has  published  nearly  a  dozen 
novels,  the  British  government's  benefaction 
supplies  an  answer  not  only  to  "What's  in  a 
name?"  but  also  to  "Does  literature  pay?" 

When  "Fifty-Four  Forty  or  Fight"  was  pub-i 
lished  a  large  proportion  of  the  short- 
memoried  American  public  thought  the  title 
cryptic  or  crazy.  All  sorts  of  amusing  mis- 
takes and  more  amusing  guesses  were  made 
as  to  its  meaning.  In  New  Orleans,  for  in- 
stance, it  happens  that  the  number  of  the 
municipal  "move-on"  ordinance  is  5440.  When 
Mr.  Hough's  book  appeared  in  the  windows 
of  the  book  stores  the  police  thought  it  was 
an  attempt  to  have  a  little  fun  with  them. 

H.  G.  Wells's  "Tono-Bungay"  is  announced 
by  Messrs.  Duffield  &  Co.  to  be  in  its  fourth 
American  and  its  second  Canadian  edition. 
In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Wells  is  writing  a  new 
novel  which  will  ultimately  appear  in  book 
form. 

About  the  year  1901  Jacques  Futrelle,  the 
author  of  more  than  one  "best  seller,"  dis- 
covered the  town  of  Scituate.  Scituate  is  situ- 
ate on  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  Pilgrims  dis- 
covered it  first,  in  1624,  a  few  days  after  they 
fell  upon  their  knees  and  the  aborigines  at 
Plymouth.  Anyhow,  Mr.  Futrelle  was  the  first 
to  appreciate  Scituate.  It  roused  the  rural 
soul  within  him.  Since  then  he  has  spent 
eight  months  a  year  there,  farming.  His  farm 
is  about  twenty  by  twenty — feet,  this  is,  not 
miles!  The  only  things  he  has  succeeded  in 
raising  on  it  so  far  are  an  umbrella  and  a 
family.  In  the  intervals  of  planting  trees  and 
onions,  building  porch  furniture  and  carving 
wood  (with  a  penknife),  Mr.  Futrelle  casually 
writes  his  books. 


The  -Wisdom  of  the  East 
This  admirable  series,  edited  by  L.  Cramer- 
Byng  and  Dr.  S.  A.  Kapadia,  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  establishment  of  "good-will  and  un- 
derstanding between  East  and  West."  Three 
new  volumes  of  the  series  have  just  come  to 
hand.  The  most  important  is  "The  Splendor 
of  God,"  being  extracts  from  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  Bahais.  Nothing  better  could 
be  devised  to  give  a  general  idea  of  a  re- 
ligious revival  that  has  profoundly  stirred  the 
East  and  that  has  already  made  a  deep  mark 
upon  Western  thought.  The  second  of  the 
three  volumes  is  "A  Lute  of  Jade,"  being  se- 
lections from  the  classical  poets  of  China  with 
an  introduction  by  L.  Cramer-Byng,  and  the 
third  is  "Sadi's  Scroll  of  Wisdom,"  with  an 
introduction  by  Arthur  N.  Wollaston,  K.  C. 
I.  E.  The  price  of  the  first  two  is  60  cents 
each  and  of  the  third  40  cents.  The  series, 
which  should  be  long  and  inclusive,  is  pub- 
lished by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

Elizabeth  Robins's  new  novel,  announced 
for  early  in  the  autumn  publication,  is  to  be 
entitled  "The  Florentine  Frame."  The  scene 
is  New  York  City  and  the  characters  are  all 
American.  It  is  well  known  that  Miss  Robins, 
notwithstanding  her  successful  European  ca- 
reer, is,  in  a  very  complete  sense,  American. 
She  was  born  in  Louisville. 

Thomas  F.  Millard's  "America  and  the  Far 
Eastern  Question"  has  attracted  the  apprecia- 
tive attention  of  President  Taft,  who  writes 
of  it :  "Mr.  Millard's  familiarity  with  condi- 
tions in  the  Orient  entitles  his  views  to  seri- 
ous consideration  and  makes  the  book  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  American  people  and 
of  all  students   of  international  affairs." 

Messrs.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  will  issue  in  a 
few  days  "The  Infamous  John  Friend,"  by 
Mrs.  R.  S.  Garnett,  a  daughter-in-law  of  the 
late  Richard  Garnett.  This  is  said  to  be  an 
unusually  stirring  romance  of  the  time  of 
Napoleon's  projected  invasion  of  England. 
Although  he  is  infamous,  John  Friend  has 
many  graces  and  good  traits,  including  cour- 
age and  tenderness.  Among  the  great  people 
of  the  time  who  figure  vividly  in  these  pages 


An  interesting  legal  and  literary  dispute 
seems  certain  to  arise  over  the  letters  of 
the  late  George  Meredith  (remarks  the  Spring- 
field Republican).  The  London  solicitors  of 
the  Meredith  executors  have  issued  a  state- 
ment calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
copyright  of  all  letters  written  by  Meredith 
is  now  vested  in  the  executors.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  there  was  a  dispute  over  the 
ownership  of  the  letters  written  by  Charles 
Lamb,  but  then  the  courts  decided  that  the 
owner  of  a  letter  was  the  proprietor  of  the 
paper  with  the  words  written  on  it  and  not 
the  proprietor  of  the  composition  independent 
of  its  inscription.  Yet  the  same  court  later 
made  the  decision,  in  another  case,  that  the 
possessor  of  the  letters  written  by  a  person 
now  dead  is  not  entitled  to  publish  them, 
either  in  full  or  in  part,  without  the  consent 
of  the  executors.  The  law  appears  to  be 
mixed,  and  the  matter  will  doubtless  be  taken 
into  the  courts  again,  as  Meredith  was  a 
voluminous  letter-writer,  and  there  will  be 
those  who  wish  to  make  money  from  his  cor- 
respondence. 

-«  *  >- 

It  is  not  only  the  novelist  of  today  who  are 
inclined  to  make  money  the  root  of  all  their 
fiction.  In  his  introductory  essay  to  a  recent 
volume  on  Balzac,  Mr.  Ransome  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  given  to  money  in  all 
of  Balzac's  stories.  The  older  novelists  were 
vastly  interested  in  the  progress  of  a  love 
affair;  so  was  Balzac,  but  even  more  in  the 
progress  of  a  financial  superman :  "The 
wealth  and  poverty  of  Balzac's  characters  is 
the  quality  that  makes  or  breaks  them.  The 
mainspring  of  their  actions  is  the  desire  of 
getting  on  in  life.  What  is  the  tragedy  of 
Eugenie  Grandet  but  money?  What  is  the 
tragedy  of  Pere  Goriot  but  money?  Elimi- 
nate wealth  and  poverty  from  either  of  them 
and  they  cease  to  exist.  If  old  Goriot  had 
been  rich  and  indulgent  to  his  daughters  he- 
would  have  been  an  estimable  father  ;  but  he 
is  poor;  his  daughters  must  be  luxurious,  and 
so  he  is  Pere  Goriot.  The  story  is  that  of 
Lear  and  his  kingdom  translated  into  hundred- 
franc  notes  and  lacking  the  Cordelia." 


LEA&PERRINS 


SAUCE 

THE    ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 

gives  a  piquant  flavor  indispensable 
to  good 

Chafing  Dish  Cooking 

Fish,  Shrimps,  Oysters,  Clams  and 
Lobsters ;  Frogs'  Legs  and  Welsh 
Rarebit  are  given  an  appetizing 
and  delicate  relish  by  its  use. 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agts.,  N.V. 


DAVIS,  SINGER  AND  AUTOMATIC 

Sewing   Machines 


LOW  PRICES 


EASY  TERMS 


Needles,    Parts,    Repairing    and    Renting 
of  all  makes 

W.  E.  JACKSON,  Agent 

DAVIS  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

404  STOCKTON  ST. 

Phone  Douglas  3656 


Roy  C.  Ward 
Jas.  K.  Polk 


Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORM  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street.  Phone  Douglas  2283 

San   Francisco,    Cal. 


YOU   CAN   GO  AWAY 

In  peace  and  security,  without  fear  of  thieves 

or  fire,  by  storing  articles,  packages,  trunks, 

silver  or  other  valuables  in  our  storage  vaults. 

FIREPROOF        LOW  RATES 

MECHANICS  SAVINGS  BANK 

Market  and  Mason  Streets,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


John  F.  Forbes 

Certified  Public  Accountant 

1019  CROCKER  BLDG. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

HAVE  YOU  HEARD  the  V1CTR0LA? 

It  is  a  Victor  without  a  horn. 
It  looks  Hke  a  music  cabinet. 
It  plays  and  sings  like  the  artists 
themselves,     without     rasp     or     me- 
chanical noise. 

Now  being  installed  in  all  the  best 
houses  in  America,  in  the  choicest 
suites  of  the  finest  hotels,  aboard 
the  ocean  greyhounds,  and  in  the 
palaces  of  nobility  throughout  all 
Europe.      Price,   $200. 

SHERMAN,  CLAY  &  CO. 

Kearny  and  Sutler,  S.  F. 

Clay  al   13ti>.  Oakland 

STEINWAY  AND  OTHER  PIANOS 


MOVED 


Gladding,  McBean  &  Co. 

CLAY  PRODUCTS 

OFFICE 
311-317  CROCKER  BUILDING 

WAREHOUSE 
147-151  MINNA  STREET 

Between  New  Montgometv  and  Third 
San  Francisco.  C    i 
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SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES  IN  CHINA. 

How    the    "West   Is    Slowly    Influencing    the    Con- 
servative East. 


Ten  days  after  the  Emperor  Kwang  Hsu's 
funeral  in  Peking,  some  of  the  Chinese  news- 
papers printed  advertisements  of  cinemato- 
graph shows  where  for  a  few  cents  the  pro- 
cession could  be  seen  nightly  in  a  series  of 
excellent  moving  pictures.  The  advertise- 
ments are  significant,  and  the  performances, 
if  performances  they  may  be  called,  are  no 
less  so.  Both  are  signs  of  the  times— the 
new,  progressive  times.  Old  China  is  slowly 
waking  out  of  her  long  sleep  at  last,  and  the 
next  few  years  are  sure  to  be  full  of  interest- 
ing  developments. 

When  I  remember  the  spirit  of  rigid  con- 
servatism abroad  in  the  land  before  the  fate- 
ful year  1900,  I  shudder  to  think  of  what 
would  have  become  of  any  enterprising  gentle- 
man who  had  attempted  to  take  moving  or 
still  pictures  of  any  imperial  procession,  much 
less  show  them,  in  those  days.  He  and  his 
family  and  his  manservant  and  his  maid- 
servant would  all  have  languished  in  one  of 
those  Chinese  prisons,  which  are  even  yet 
lodgings  to  be  avoided.  As  for  the  editor 
who  called  public  attention  to  the  showman's 
indiscretion,  he  would  have  been  a  head 
shorter  before  he  could  get  out  the  next  issue 
of   his   paper. 

Today  all  this  prejudice  against  foreign 
things  has  melted  away.  The  very  shops 
which  were  burned  by  those  mistaken  patriots, 
the  Boxers,  for  selling  matches  from  Sweden 
and  oil  from  the  United  States,  are  now  re- 
built and  fuller  than  ever  of  Western  goods. 
The  same  editors  who  urged  the  officials  to 
sweep  the  barbarians  into  the  sea  are  gush- 
ing over  Western  methods.  One  has  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  publish  a  newspaper  in 
Peking  in  the  English  language.  At  least  I 
suppose  it  is  meant  for  the  English  language, 
but  it  is  rather  a  garbled  version  which  this 
good  man  and  his  associates  write  with  the 
faudable  object  of  bringing  American  and  Eu- 
ropean educated  Chinese  into  touch  with 
Americans  and  Europeans.  The  following  ac- 
count of  a  ball  given  by  the  bachelors  of 
Peking  last  winter  is  such  a  naive  and  de- 
licious bit  of  composition  that  it  deserves 
quoting  in  full.  No  Babu-English  could  sur- 
pass it : 

"There  was  a  large  entertainment  in  the 
Russian  banks  upper  floor  compartment  on 
Friday   night. 

"The  Bachelors  of  Peking,  foreigns  solely, 
gave  a  ball  to  the  Legation  community  and 
others.  The  large  parlor  was  used  as  dancing 
room  where  several  hundred  couple  jumpers 
in  the  usual  jovial  dancing  style  from  the  late 
evening  hours  to  a  very  early  hour  of  the 
morning. 

"One  thing  which  as  one  moment  accused 
to  be  a  very  displeasing  incident  of  the  even- 
ing, was  the  sudden  extinction  of  the  Electric 
current  and  lights,  however  the  situation  was 
phyosophically  accepted  and  the  band  played 
so  pleasing  for  the  couples  who  continued  for 
some  time  the  valses  in  the  dark.  When 
finally  light,  in  its  bright  electric  colours  il- 
luminated the  rooms  again,  a  most  successful 
cotillion  took  place  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
led  by  the  German  military  captain.  He  be- 
gan   the   cotillion    with    Major   T 's    wife. 

All  participated  in  the  varigated  cotillion  funs. 
even    a    small    carriage    with    young    and    boy 

driver    (Countess    E 's   child)    appeared   in 

the   dancing   salon,    also    donkeys,   and   so    on, 
were  used  for  the  enjoyment. 

"The  Bachelor  Committee  which  was  com- 
posed of  many  a  young  Peking  bachelor  must 
be  congratulated  because  they  gave  so, great 
enjoyment  to  Peking  society." 

Those  Chinese  newspapers  which  are  still 
content  to  appear  in  the  vernacular  modernize 
their  pages  by  the  introduction  of  drawings  in 
foreign  style.  When  the  German  loan,  about 
which  there  was  so  much  dispute,  was  recently 
put  through,  an  enterprising  editor  published 
a  cartoon  of  the  German  minister  in  a  frock 
coat  and  antiquated  top  hat  making  faces  at 
his  disappointed  British  colleague.  At  the 
time  of  the  mourning  for  the  late  emperor 
and  Empress  Dowager  a  delicious  picture  ap- 
peared in  the  same  paper  showing  the  doyen 
of  the  diplomatic  corps  entreating  his  fellow- 
diplomats,  with  agitated  countenance  and  wav- 
ing arms,  not  to  give  any  entertainments  for 
four  weeks. 

Shrewd  advertisers  have  not  been  slow  to 
take  advantage  of  the  new  admiration  for 
Western  methods.  The  virtues  of  sarsaparilla 
are  proclaimed  by  a  Chinese  dude  in  semi- 
foreign  dress ;  certain  brands  of  cigarettes 
bear  the  picture  of  a  Chinese  woman  with  a 
large  stuffed  dog  beside  her,  in  imitation  of 
our  theatrical  favorites  who  affect  the  pet 
canine. 

The  Chinese  have  not  yet  adopted  the  sand- 
wich man,  but  they  are  beginning  to  placard 
their  fine  old  city  walls  with  notices  about 
somebody's  Pink  Pills — a  medicine  in  which, 
by  the  way,  they  have  infinite  faith.  It  is  to 
be  devoutly  h  <ped  that  the  newly  founded 
Society  for  tho  Preservation  of  China's  Monu- 
ments will  pro  nptly  nip  this  habit  in  the  bud. 
The  way  glol  trotters  scrawl,  chip,  cut,  and 
scratch  rh,?ir  ->mes  over  every  building  is  bad 
enoi.      ,  tn     idea  that  the  Great  Wall  and 

the     !  't    the    Ming   emperors   should   be 

oards  is  intolerable  to   every  one 


except  the  man  with  goods  to  sell.  He  has  no 
conscience  in  the  matter.  The  man  who  ad- 
vertises is  the  man  who  gets  the  trade,  and 
where  competition  is  as  keen  as  it  is  in  China 
the  end  justifies  the  means.  Only  think  of 
the  market  for  foreign  products  when  four 
hundred  million  people  have  learned  the  need 
of  them !  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Japan  and 
Germany  are  fighting  us  with  every  weapon 
they  can  find  ? 

In  the  shops  just  outside  the  Tartar  city 
I  noticed,  the  other  day,  German  tin  milk 
side  by  side  with  American  tin  milk,  and 
Japanese  goods  everywhere — mirrors,  tin 
basins  and  pitchers,  cheap  watches,  straw 
hats,  cotton  stuffs,  mattings,  and  thread 
gloves.  The  latter  are  so  thin  as  to  be  hardly 
worth  buying.  "Why,"  I  asked  the  shop- 
keeper, "do  you  keep  such  rubbish  ?"  The 
man  picked  up  a  strong  pair  of  dogskin  riding 
gloves  I  had  laid  on  his  counter.  "I  could 
not  sell  gloves  like  these  to  Chinese.  They 
would  be  dear,  and  if  you  mention  a  very  high 
price  to  our  people  it  gives  them  a  headache 
immediately."  He  went  on  to  say  that  the 
reason  the  Japanese  merchants  did  such  a 
good  business  in  China  was  because  they  un- 
derstood how  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  mar- 
ket. Not  so  much  durability  and  superior 
workmanship  was  wanted,  as  a  showy  finish 
and  an  attractive  make-up.  While  we  were 
talking  a  phonograph  played  Chinese  airs  for 
my  amusement.  A  big  pile  of  records,  all 
of  native  songs,  stood  on  a  table  beside  the 
instrument.  They  are  manufactured  by  the 
thousand,  for  the  phonograph  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  Western  inventions  in  China. 
Every  rich  householder,  every  large  shop,  has 
one,  and  in  the  poorer  quarters,  where  people 
can  not  afford  to  buy  them,  two  men  walk 
about  continually  with  a  machine  and  a 
bundle  of  records  under  their  arms.  For  a 
cash  or  two — one-tenth  part  of  a  cent — they 
will  stop  and  play  the  latest  piece  to  the  de- 
lighted crowd  which  quickly  gathers. 

Telephones  are  also  used  in  all  the  govern- 
ment offices,  and  electric  lights  hanging  from 
the  old  wooden  arches  in  the  streets — pailoii's 
erected  to  some  virtuous  daughter  for  some 
special  act  of  filial  piety — throw  fantastic 
shadows.  A  Chinese  company  also  supplies 
the  light  to  private  houses  that  are  up  to 
date.  Rich  people  like  to  furnish  two  or  thrte 
rooms  in  foreign  style  and  light  them  bril- 
liantly with  the  burning  glare  which  they 
think  we  admire.  They  also  like  to  buy  sets 
of  furniture  covered  with  blue  plush,  which 
they  place  on  a  grass  green  carpet.  A  few 
tin  spittoons  enameled  rose  pink,  and  they 
consider  their  drawing-room  quite  "foreign." 
The  hostess  then  invites  Western  guests  to 
tea  and  feels  serenely  contented  with  her 
apartment,  serving  the  beverage  that  cheers 
in  stone  china  cups  with  a  smile  of  perfect 
contentment. 

These  Chinese  ladies,  by  the  way,  are  be- 
ginning to  enjoy  much  more  freedom  than 
they  ever  had  before.  They  may  go  out  and 
drive  in  the  streets,  though  only  in  broughams 
as  yet;  they  may  visit  temples  or  the  Zoolog- 
ical Gardens  attended  by  their  servants.  One 
or  two  of  the  more  advanced  young  girls  have 
hinted  that  they  would  like  to  play  tennis, 
but  their  wiser  male  relatives  will  not  allow 
this  for  the  present.  Those  who  have  been 
abroad  complain  bitterly  that  they  can  not 
drive  themselves  in  Peking  as  they  did  in 
Paris;  that  time  hangs  heavily  on  their 
hands,  and  that  the  innumerable  calls  which 
a  Chinese  lady  must  pay  her  relatives  when 
they  are  ill,  have  additions  to  their  families, 
or  celebrate  their  marriages  or  birthdays,  are 
horribly  boring,  because  Chinese  women  who 
have  never  been  out  of  their  own  country 
have  "no  minds,"  and  are  incapable  of  dis- 
cussions. 

Just  a  little  patience,  ladies.  Chinese  life 
is  changing  faster  than  you  think.  I  doubt 
if  when  you  went  to  England  or  America 
three  years  ago  you  would  have  seen  the 
common  coolies  buying  and  drinking  iced 
soda  water  on  the  streets.  1  am  sure  there 
were  no  motor-cars  in  Peking  then.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  not  very  many  now — only 
two.  There  would  have  been  many  more  by 
this  time  but  for  the  unfortunate  fact  that 
the  first  day  the  first  car  went  out  on  its 
trial  trip  the  noise  of  the  unfamiliar  "honk 
honk"  of  the  horn  caused  a  certain  very  high 
official's  horse  to  run  away  and  tip  him  off 
a  road  into  a  ditch.  As  a  result  that  high 
official  set  his  face  and  used  his  authority 
against  the  further  introduction  of  these  fire 
breathing  monsters.  The  other  officials,  who 
were  just  on  the  point  of  ordering  cars  to 
run  them  out  to  the  summer  palace  every 
day,  countermanded  their  orders  and  con- 
tinued to  plod  slowly  out  in  broughams  as 
before.  The  project  of  running  motor  busses 
from  one  gate  of  the  city  to  the  other  fell 
through  also.  The  Beggars'  Guild,  if  you 
please,  strongly  protested  against  this  last  in- 
novation and  threatened  to  cause  a  disturb- 
ance if  it  were  permitted.  From  time  imme- 
morial the  Peking  beggars  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  running  alongside  the  slow  Chinese 
carts  and  asking  for  alms.  They  feared  they 
would  be  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  faster 
steam  busses  and  therefore  lose  their  means 
of  livelihood. 

The  police  never  interfere  with  these  beg- 
gars, who  have  regular  beats  and  who  have 
made  a  special  effort  to  get  contributions 
from    foreigners     on     Sundays.      "Sunday    is 


your  good  day,  wouldn't  you  like  to  do  a 
good  deed  ?"  some  of  them  say.  But  apart 
from  their  toleration  of  the  loathsome  and 
repulsive  vagrants,  the  officers  of  the  law  are 
becoming  very  up  to  date.  They  have  been 
taught  to  warn  skaters  off  the  dangerous  ice 
on  the  canals ;  they  have  learned  to  remove 
dead  bodies  from  the  streets  promptly,  and 
a  new  system  of  photographing  criminals  is 
now  being  adopted  in  the  police  stations.  A 
school,  rumor  says,  is  shortly  to  be  opened 
where  they  may  learn  English. 

The  new  reign,  it  seems,  is  to  be  synony- 
mous with  progress,  both  public  and  private. 
To  commemorate  its  auspicious  beginning 
there  will  be  new  coins  struck  and  new  stamps 
issued.  But  neither  one  nor  the  other  will 
bear  a  head.  The  former  will  have  the  usual 
dragon  and  the  latter  views  of  the  Temple  of 
Heaven,  as  the  old  prejudice  of  a  head,  even 
a  drawing  of  a  head,  cut  short  at  the  neck, 
is  still  considered  exceedingly  unlucky. 

Charles  Lorrimfr. 

Peking,  June  1,  1909. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Pot  Pourri. 
Love  is  like  the   roses, 

Fair    and    sweet    in    June. 
When  in  garden  closes 

Birds  are  all  a-tune. 
Pluck    the    flower,    it    grows    for    you. 
Blushing  'neath  its  veil  of  dew. 
Love  is   like   the   roses, 

Fair    and    sweet    in    June. 

Love  is  like  the  roses — 

How  the  color  pales! 
From    the    garden    closes 

Gone  the  nightingales; 
Dim  the  petals  are,   and  dry; 
Say  not,  rose,  that  love  must  die! 
Love   is    like   the   roses — 

How  the  color  pales! 

Love  is   like  the   roses! 

Still  their  fragrance  stays, 
Spite  of  leafless  closes 

Through  the  winter  days. 
Rose-leaves  in  your  china  bowl — 
Love  still   treasured  in  your  soul! 
Love  is  like  the  roses — 

Still  its  fragrance  stays. 
-Catherine    Grant    Furlcy,    in    Chambers's    J  on 
it  al. 


If  I  Have  Kept  My  Heart  Sweet. 
If  I  have  kept  my  heart  sweet 
As  the  brown   field, 
Then  all  were  mine — the  winds  along, 
The  bird's  returning  song, 
The  sowing  and  the  young  wheat 
And  the  golden  yield ! 

If    I   have  kept  my   heart  sweet, 
Sweet  as  the  cloud, 
Flowers  a-many  then    for   me. 
All   blowing  tenderly, 
Following  all  with  still    feet 
And  bright  heads  bowed. 

If   I   have  kept  my  heart  sweet, 
Sweet  as  the  rain — 
Rain  of  winter,  rain  of  May, 
Rain  across  the  brightest  day! — 
Then   Mischances  must  entreat 
My  heart  in  vain. 
-Mildred    McNeal-Sweeney,    in    McClure's    Uaga- 


Success. 
Success  is  the  band  trained  to  do  its  work, 

The  eye  that  sees  that  the  lines  run  true. 
The  ear  that  hears  when  the  truth  you  shirk. 

The  brain   that  conceives   old   truths  anew. 

Success  is  the  strife  with  the  heart  aglow, 
The  effort  we  make  for  our  fellow-man, 
The  pride  that  laughs  at  the  outer  show, 
The  soul  that  fulfills  its  highest  plan. 
— E.  H.  Ellsworth,  in  New  York  Independent. 


"King"  is  the  title  of  a  play  written  in 
collaboration  by  Joseph  R.  Grismer  and  Clay 
M.  Greene,  who  classify  it  as  a  "comedy  of 
money  affairs."  The  title  has  reference  not 
to  royalty,  but  to  a  queer  comer  from  South 
Africa,  whose  tales  of  unmined  wealth  upset 
Wall  Street  and  lead  to  his  quick  enrichment. 
It  is  not  designed  at  all  as  a  "play  of  busi- 
ness," along  the  lines  of  "The  Catspaw,"  "The 
Man  of  the  Hour,"  or  "The  Lion  and  the 
Mouse,"  but  as  a  sheer  satirical  comedy  deal- 
ing with  high  finance  in  terms  to  be  under- 
stood of  men,  women,  and  children.  These 
writers  are  not  new  in  collaboration  (remarks 
the  St.  Louis  Republic).  They  were  fellow- 
actors  in  the  old  days  of  the  San  Francisco 
stock  companies,  and  it  was  in  a  play  written 
by  the  pair,  "The  New  South,"  that  Grismer. 
with  Phcebe  Davies  as  co-star,  came  East  in 
1S91  under  the  William  A.  Brady  management. 
Greene  has  done  very  little  writing  for  the 
public — at  least,  under  his  own  name — in  re- 
cent years,  but  is  a  diligent  maker  of  skits, 
burlettas,  and  even  serious  short  plays  for  the 
Lambs'  Club  gambols.  There  have  from  the 
time  of  its  premiere  been  dark  hints  that 
Greene  really  wrote  "The  Girl  of  the  Golden 
West,"  although  we  have  always  had  that 
play  offered  us  as  "by  David  Belasco,"  a 
locution  that  seems  to  drive  a  great  many 
knowing    persons    into     spasms     of     sarcastic 

mirth. 

■*♦*- 

Frank  Moulan  assisted  at  a  successful  re- 
vival of  "The  Sultan  of  Sulu"  in  Chicago  two 
weeks  ago,  of  course  in  his  familiar  part  of 
the  sultan,  and  the  second  week  of  his  en- 
gagement played  Cadeaux  in  "Erminie." 


The  New  Chutes. 
The  greatest  difficulty  met  by  the  manage- 
ment of  the  new  Chutes  was  the  discouraging 
of  the  thousands  of  anxious  sightseers  who 
clamored  for  a  view  of  the  grounds  before 
the  opening.  The  electric  lighting,  an  attract- 
ive spectacle  in  itself,  had  every  evening  this 
week  preceding  the  formal  swinging  of  the 
gates,  more  observers  than  any  other  Fill- 
more Street  show  ever  drew.  On  Wednesday 
the  exhibition  inside  the  enclosure  began,  and 
all  records  were  crowded  before  midnight. 
Tomorrow  and  all  next  week  patrons  will  be 
entertained  with  the  same  programme  that 
filled  the  resort  to  overflowing  on  the  opening 
day.  The  performers  have  proved  themselves 
sensationalists  of  the  daring  type.  Desperado, 
who  styles  himself  the  man  "who  starts  where 
others  finish,"  does  things  in  the  line  of  high 
diving  that  are  far  from  ordinary.  Demon 
rides  the  chutes  on  a  bicycle  enveloped  in 
flames.  He  starts  at  the  foot  of  the  search- 
light tower  and  rides  at  top  speed  down  the 
runway  into  the  waters  of  the  lake.  Florence 
Spray  dives  a  distance  of  seventy  feet  into 
less  than  four  feet  of  water.  The  Royal 
Banda  Roma,  led  by  the  acrobatic  Sirignano, 
is  a  delight  to  the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear. 
The  grounds  contain  a  myriad  of  attractions 
for  children  as  well  as  grown-ups.  The  grill 
and  cafe  are  notable  adjuncts  to  the  park. 
The  band  and  the  other  open-air  attractions 
are  to  be  heard  and  seen  every  afternoon  and 

night. 

.*»». 

France  has  just  erected  a  statue  of  Frederic 
Mistral  amid  national  rejoicing.  Raising  a 
statue  to  a  man  during  his  lifetime  is  a  rare 
enough  occurrence  (says  the  Nation),  how- 
ever customary  it  was  for  Roman  emperors 
to  honor  themselves  thus  and  pay  the  cost. 
Jules  Claretie  recalls  a  remark  of  Beranger's 
concerning  fame.  "I  do  not  hate  glory,"  said 
the  poet,  "and  I  am  fond  of  popular  admira- 
tion, but  only  on  condition  that  this  glory  and 
popularity  of  mine  shall  pass  in  review  before 
me  down  there  in  the  street  as  I  sit  here  in 
my  armchair  by  the  window."  On  Victor 
Hugo's  eightieth  birthday,  an  enormous  mul- 
titude paid  the  great  poet  homage  by  parading 
before  his  window.  All  day  long  the  proces- 
sion moved  on,  and  when  night  fell,  Hugo  sat 
there  in  his  armchair,  with  Louis  Blanc  by 
his  side,  "silent,  staring  straight  ahead  as  if 
he  were  sounding  the  infinite."  "I  had  the 
sensation,"  said  Blanc,  "of  being  with  a 
Charles  V  of  the  mind  taking  part  in  his 
own  apotheosis.  But  alas,  in  every  apotheosis 
there  is  also  something  of  the  burial  service." 


Eye-comfort  is  often 

the     result     of     knowing 
where  to  get  vour  glasses. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

218  Post  St.  Opticians 
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Geary  and  Grant  Ave.     :     San  Francisco 
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*Sat.  only.    tMon.  onlv.     ©Tamalpais  only.     HMuir  only 

Ticket  Offices— Sausali  to  Ferry  and  874  Market. 

General  Offices — Mill  Vallev,  California. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

MECHANICS  SAVINGS  BANK,  corner  Market 
and  Mason  Streets. — For  the  half-year  ending 
June  30,  1909,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  on 
all  savings  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  at  the  rate  of 
four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  on  and 
after  July  1,  1909.  Dividends  not  drawn  earn 
interest  from  July  1.  Deposits  made  on  or  be- 
fore July   10  earn  interest  from  July  1. 

JNO.  U.  CALKINS,  Cashier. 


July  17,  1909. 
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MASCAGNI'S  "L'AMICO  FRITZ.' 


By  George  L.  Shoals. 


Some  sixteen  years  ago — in  November, 
1892,  to  be  exact — Alexander  Salvini  played 
"L'Ami  Fritz"  at  the  California  Theatre. 
Probably  many  in  San  Francisco  remember 
that  visit  of  the  gifted  young  actor,  whose 
promise  of  a  career  little  less  distinguished 
than  that  of  his  father  was  cut  short  by 
death.  Though  not  the  most  impressive  char- 
acterization offered  by  young  Salvini,  his  por- 
trait of  Friend  Fritz,  the  simple  bachelor,  who 
laughed  at  the  folly  of  love  and  scorned  the 
thought  of  marriage  but  suddenly  awoke  to  a 
happier  faith,  was  an  artistic  bit  of  work. 
The  play  was  Mascagni's  "L'Amico  Fritz" 
without  the  music,  as  Salvini  dramatized  the 
opera  rather  than  the  Erckmann-Chatrian  story 
which  furnished  the  libretto  for  the  composer. 
As  a  pastoral  comedy  it  was  attractive, 
though  in  the  hands  of  less  accomplished 
actors  it  might  easily  have  seemed  depress- 
ingly   colorless. 

Mascagni  wrote  the  opera  in  1891,  and  it  is 
a  little  remarkable  that  its  first  presentation  in 
America  was  delayed  until  the  International 
Grand  Opera  Company,  now  at  the  Princess 
Theatre,  brought  it  out  there  last  week.  Of 
course  there  are  good  reasons  for  this  seem- 
ing neglect  of  a  work  that  is  musically  im- 
portant. It  has  but  four  singing  parts,  and 
no  chorus.  It  is  a  pastoral  operetta,  in  fact, 
but  with  a  richly  jeweled  grand  opera  musical 
setting.  Simple  in  plot,  it  is  also  unpreten- 
tious in  its  scenic  environment,  with  no  op- 
portunity for  theatrical  elaboration  or  display. 
There  is  slight  appeal  to  the  audience  beyond 
the  charm  of  the  composer's  work,  for  there 
is  little  scope  for  dramatic  expression.  But 
the  opera,  in  spite  of  its  slenderness  and  sim- 
plicity, is  an  exquisite  flower  of  Mascagni's 
genius.  It  will  live  and  grow  in  favor,  for  its 
charm  is  in  the  art  which  is  truth  and 
beauty. 

The  opera  gains  a  peculiar  advantage  over 
the  play,  in  the  presentation  of  the  Erckmann- 
Chatrian  heroine,  Suzel.  In  the  story  the 
farmer's  daughter  is  gentle,  shy,  and,  though 
beautiful,  almost  inarticulate  in  her  modesty 
and  unselfishness.  However  ethereal  and 
idyllic  her  appearance  and  expression  as  an 
actress  merely,  she  can  not  realize  the  poetic 
description  of  the  novelists.  But  with  the  aid 
of  song,  as  unaffected  as  the  caroling  of  a 
woodland  bird,  she  wins  the  higher  regard. 
Spoken  words,  fitting  to  her  position  and 
character,  could  not  so  clearly  and  effectively 
establish  the  depth  and  purity  of  her  nature. 
The  Suzel  of  the  play  is  an  insipid  country 
beauty ;  in  the  opera  she  is  the  possessor  of 
a  gift  that  glorifies  her  youth  and  grace. 
Friend  Fritz,  however,  loses  in  strength  and 
in  definite  declaration  by  a  melodic  interpre- 
tation. He  has  little  of  poetry,  nothing  of 
inspiration,  in  the  story,  until  he  suddenly  dis- 
covers that  Suzel  is  necessary  to  his  happi- 
ness. He  is  not  a  perverse  or  jealous  lover, 
but  a  careless,  contented,  unfeeling  animal. 

The  Alsatian  story-tellers,  who  wrote  in 
collaboration  and  in  perfect  accord  and  sym- 
pathy, found  the  scene  of  their  idyllic  story  in 
their  own  province.  Friend  Fritz  is  a  rich 
young  farmer,  at  ease  with  the  world  and 
himself.  He  is  kind-hearted,  liberal,  a  gen- 
erous entertainer,  but  without  a  trace  of  sen- 
timent. He  never  notices  the  beauty  and 
goodness  of  Suzel,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
farmers  on  his  estate.  David,  the  rabbi, 
recognizes  the  attractiveness  and  worth  of 
the  girl,  and  plans  to  stir  an  interest  for  her 
in  the  heart  of  the  bachelor  proprietor.  His 
efforts  are  fruitless  until  he  pretends  to  have 
arranged  a  marriage  with  a  young  peasant  for 
Suzel.  This  provokes  Fritz  to  a  realization 
of  his  threatened  loss,  and  he  claims  her  for 
himself. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Mascagni  found  in 
this  uneventful  story  a  theme  suited  to  the 
magic  of  his  art.  There  could  be  no  greater 
contrast  to  the  storm  and  passion  of  "Caval- 
leria  Rusticana"  than  its  rural  peace  and  tran- 
quil motives.  But  easy  or  difficult  as  his  task 
may  have  been,  he  has  laid  a  burden  of  en- 
deavor upon  the  shoulders  of  his  hero  and 
heroine. 

Mme.  Bertossi  is  equal  to  the  lighter  de- 
mands, as  Suzel,  She  is  the  shy,  ingenuous, 
farmer's  daughter  in  every  movement  and 
pose.  Her  voice  is  pure  and  true,  especially 
in  the  softer  passages,  and  is  rarely  unsym- 
pathetic. When  it  betrays  an  edge,  it  is  in 
the  stress  of  swift  augmentation  in  a  sustained 
effort.  It  is  lyric  work  throughout,  seldom 
florid,  but  notable  for  its  smoothly  flowing 
periods    and    appealing    melody.      There   is   a 


greater  range  in  its  emotional  power  than 
might  be  anticipated  of  descriptive  writing. 
Her  first  aria,  the  violet  song,  beautiful  as  it 
is  and  sung  with  art  as  it  was,  did  not  arouse 
her  audience  as  it  should,  but  a  full  recog- 
nition came  later  in  her  duets  with  Fritz  in 
the  second  and  third  acts. 

Much  praise  has  been  given  to  Colombini 
for  his  ability  as  an  actor,  and  he  fully  justi- 
fies it  in  the  role  of  Friend  Fritz.  The  part 
does  not  play  itself.  He  has  much  to  win  and 
little  opportunity  for  effort,  but  he  succeeds 
in  a  straightforward  way.  His  interest  is 
friendly,  almost  paternal,  until  his  awakening  to 
the  possibility  of  Suzel's  loss,  then  it  changes, 
and  with  convincing  emphasis.  His  music  is 
perfectly  suited  to  his  moods,  and  to  his  voice. 
He  accomplished  with  ease  the  heights  as 
they  confronted  him,  and  in  the  duets  was 
particularly  pleasing  by  virtue  of  artistic  re- 
straint and  shading.  Colombini  is  fortunate 
in  his  distinction  of  face  and  figure,  as  well 
as  in  his  voice. 

Two  fine  opportunities  are  offered  to  Mile. 
Strauss  as  Beppe,  the  gipsy  boy,  and  most 
handsomely  does  she  avail  herself  of  them. 
Her  voice  is  remarkable  for  its  richness  of 
tone.  The  first  enthusiastic  applause  of  the 
evening  came  quickly  at  the  end  of  her  song 
on  her  appearance  in  the  first  act,  and  it  was 
fairly  earned.  A  violin  solo,  heard  from  out- 
side, heralds  her  approach  and  suggests  the 
divine  harmony  that  she  brings  with  her. 
Mile.  Strauss  has  a  winning  stage  presence. 
As  the  gipsy  she  was  a  true  Romany  without 
theatrical  tawdriness.  To  those  fortunate 
enough  to  know  the  language  in  which  her 
phrases  were  written  there  must  have  been 
a  double  satisfaction,  but  even  to  the  many 
who  could  read  only  the  tones  of  her  voice 
and  the  expression  of  her  eyes  and  hands, 
she  gave  unmixed  pleasure.  The  heretics  who 
dispute  the  claims  of  grand  opera  as  a  natural 
yet  artistic  delight,  would  endure  many  infe-  \ 
licities  for  the  sake  of  the  intoxicating  gift 
of  song  which  she  confers  with  generous  de- 
votion. 

It  is  not  a  pleasure  to  disagree  with  Ar- 
cangeli,  even  in  lesser  details  of  his  technic. 
He  has  a  magnificent  voice  and  he  uses  it 
with  skill  and  more  than  ordinary  under- 
standing of  moods  and  conditions.  He  has, 
too,  undoubted  gifts  as  a  comedian,  but  Rabbi 
David  is  not  a  low  comedy  part.  M.  Arcangeli 
makes  him  a  comic  Mephistopheles,  with  a 
putty  nose  and  badly  bowed  legs.  He  did  not 
suggest  benignity  and  fatherly  kindness,  but 
the  craft  of  a  grotesque  familiar,  who  would 
work  his  spells  by  sardonic  genuflexions  and 
grimaces.  He  was  not  in  harmony  with  his 
surroundings.  The  country  pastor  who  guards 
every  interest  of  his  flock  with  tender  con- 
sideration, who  innocently  schemes  for  their 
welfare  and  content,  might  be  suggested  more 
satisfactorily  in  a  different  spirit.  But  his 
singing  made  partial  amends.  He  had  but  one 
grand  scene,  in  the  Scriptural  legend  at  the 
well,  and  he  carried  it  with  a  certainty  and 
finish  that  swept  away  all  minor  grievances. 

As    ever,    the    orchestra,    under    M.    Merola, 
was  a  fountain  of  inspiration  and  achievement. 
It  would  have  seemed  a  rash  presumption  to 
prophesy    a    perfect    rendition    of    Mascagni's 
unfamiliar  work.     The  musical   impressionists 
who   know    every   singing   air   in   "Trovatore" 
and    "Rigoletti"    were    forced    to    listen    now, 
and    even    the    instrumentalists    needed    more 
than   a  hint  from   the   score   and   a  glance   of 
warning  from  the  conductor.     But  there  were 
no  tears  or  patches  in  the  wonderfully  woven, 
brilliant-hued    tapestry    of     sound    that     came 
from   the  players  below   the  footlights.     Mas- 
cagni   is   at   his    best    in    much    of    this   work, 
and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal.     It  begins  with 
a  zephyr  of  fresh  and  balmy-scented  harmony 
from  the  flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets,  and  the 
strings  join  in  a  little  later  in  soft  pizzicato. 
It  is  the  breath  of  orchards  and  country  lanes, 
that    comes    to    the    ear    as    gratefully    as   fra- 
grance   comes    to    the    nostrils.       Often    this 
movement  recurs  with  new  developments,  and 
always  with  the  same  freshness  and  purity  of 
suggestion.      There    is    a    rollicking   march    or 
chorus  of  peasants  voiced  by  the  orchestra  in 
the  first  act,  that  is  almost  martial  and  pom- 
pously modern,  yet  it  is  as  simple  and  melodic 
as  a  song  of  Schumann's.     But  the  great  event 
of  the  orchestral  score  is  the  prelude  to  the 
third  act,  with  its  sweet,  resistless,  passionate 
sighing  of  the  violins,  'cello,  harp,  and  basses 
— all  the  strings,  but  no  brasses  save  the  puls- 
ing minor  note  of  the  French  horns.     It  ends 
with    the    full   strength    of   the   orchestra,    and 
with   the  last  note,  perhaps  anticipating  it  by 
half  a  beat,  there  came   from   the   audience  a 
sudden    storm    of    appreciation.       The    storm 
would  not  abate  until  Conductor  Merola,  after 
tiring  himself  with  bows   of  acknowledgment, 
gave  the  signal  for  a  repetition,  and  the  sec- 
ond hearing  found  the  springs  of  enthusiasm 
still  filled  to  overflowing  among  the  listeners. 
Conductor  Merola  has  retained  some  of  Con- 
ductor   Simonsen's    able    musicians    from    the 
Princess   Theatre   orchestra,   and  added   many 
more.      Some   of  them   merit  individual   men- 
tion.    Signor  Bernardelli,  the  solo  violinist,  is 
an   artist   of   rare   ability.      His    music   in   the 
wings,   played   to   suggest   the   accomplishment 
of  Beppe,  the  gipsy,  hushed  every  whisper  in 
the   house.      The   harp    is   important,   and    the 
star-eyed   goddess  who   presides   at   that   most 
beautiful  of  instruments  is  the  one  altogether 
charming  detail  in  the  crowded  orchestra  pit. 
Much   and  good  use  is  made  of  the   'cello   in 


the  score,  and  the  part  has  artistic  recognition 
at   the  hands  of  the   'cellist. 

Among  other  genuralitics,  some  attention 
may  well  be  given  to  the  distinct  enunciation 
of  the  singers  and  actors.  Even  in  a  foreign 
tongue  their  words  and  phrases  are  distin- 
guished with  ease.  Arcangeli,  particularly, 
is  to  be  commended  for  this  virtue,  unfortu- 
nately rare  on  the  dramatic  stage.  Yet,  with 
these  artists  of  Latin  temperament  and  train- 
ing, acting  is  a  restraint  rather  than  an  added 
expression.  They  are  dramatic  and  operatic 
by  nature,  and  when  they  give  their  public 
efforts  the  intensity  seemingly  required,  their 
difficulty  is  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  a  dis- 
criminating taste.  This  grand  opera  company 
can  and  does  act,  but  it  sings  a  hundred  times' 
better — as  it  should. 


English  Songs. 
The  great  audiences  which  attend  the  recur- 
ring national  sangerfests  show  how  firmly  the 
German  folk-song  has  established  itself  in  the 
affections  of  the  American  people  (observes 
the  Chicago  Musical  Leader  and  Concertgoer). 
It  is  not  Germans  only  who  go  to  the  sanger- 
fests as  listeners,  and  it  is  not  only  Germans 
who  take  an  active  part  in  them.  One  of  the 
best  choruses  in  the  Sangerbund,  we  are  in- 
formed, is  made  up  of  Welsh  coal  miners  liv- 
ing in  Pennsylvania.  In  order  that  they  may 
sing  the  beautiful  German  songs  these  men 
have  tediously  mastered  the  difficult  German 
language.  There  are  Irishmen  in  some  of 
the  choruses,  too,  and  in  nearly  all  of  them 
there  are  Americans  whose  connections  with 
the  German  soil  is  very  remote. 

All  of  this  indicates  how  much  may  be  ac- 
complished in  music  by  persistent  endeavor. 
The  Germans  love  their  national  music,  and 
by  devoting  their  leisure  to  singing  it  they 
have  made  all  other  races  love  it,  too.  The 
same  thing,  we  believe,  might  be  done  for  the 
folk-music  of  any  other  nation.  If  the  public 
had  frequent  opportunity,  for  example,  to  hear 
the  ancient  part  songs  of  old  England  it 
would  be  awake  to  their  surpassing  beauty. 

The  English  madrigals  deserve  to  be  res- 
cued from  their  dusty  library  shelves.  They 
reflect,  for  all  their  studied  polyphony,  that 
bubbling  joy  in  life  which  marked  Tudor  Eng- 
land. Something  of  the  Elizabethans'  delight 
in  spring  sunshine  and  the  open  road  is  in 
them.  Like  Elizabethan  lyric  verse,  they  ex- 
press the  emotions  of  an  efficient  and  opti- 
mistic race.  Many  of  them,  true  enough,  are 
extremely  difficult  for  modern  singers,  but  that 
fact  only  adds  to  their  interest. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  madrigal  began  to  decline  in  the  face 
of  the  prevailing  movement  toward  prettiness. 
By  1667  we  find  busy  Mr.  Pepys  rejoicing  in 
its  passing.  Pepys  was  what  we  moderns 
have  come  to  call,  with  graphic  justice,  a  low- 
brow. An  oboe  cadenza,  on  his  own  unblush- 
ing confession,  moved  him  to  crocodile  tears, 
but  "the  manner  of  setting  words  and  repeat- 
ing them  out  of  order,  and  that  with  a  number 
of  voices,"  made  him  sick.  Pepys's  voice,  it 
would  appear,  was  vox  populi,  for  the  madrigal 
retired   to    the    libraries. 

Then  came  the  glee — one  of  the  very  few 
forms  of  musical  composition  native  to  Brit- 
ish soil.  The  glee  was  far  less  complex  than 
the  madrigal.  Like  the  German  folk-song,  it 
made  scarcely  any  demand  upon  vocal  technic. 
Any  one  with  a  healthy  glottis  could  help  out 
at  glee  singing,  and  for  eighty  years  nearly 
every  one  in  England  did  so.  The  famous 
Madrigal  Society,  formed  in  1741  to  revive 
the  madrigal,  was  soon  singing  glees,  and  in 
1783  came  the  Glee  Club.  They  were  the  de- 
light of  philosopher  and  peasant  alike.  Her- 
bert Spencer,  as  a  youth,  found  his  chief 
recreation  in  glee  singing,  and  so  did  Charles 
Dickens. 

The  rise  of  the  music-hall  song,  in  the 
'seventies,  obliterated  the  glee,  and  today  it 
is  almost  forgotten.  But  only  intelligent  effort 
is  needed,  we  believe,  to  restore  it  to  its  old 
place.  The  American  people,  whose  love  for 
music,  if  untutored,  is  at  least  boundless, 
would  hail  it  with  joy.  Here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  our  English-born  choir  masters. 
Let  them  turn  aside,  now  and  then,  from  their 
anthems  and  give  us  a  taste  of  the  beautiful 
music  of  their  country.  They  have  the  voices 
at  hand,  and  they  should  be  able  to  find  the 
time. 


America  the  Mecca  of  Musicians. 
"America  has  the  best  concerts  in  the  world, 
the  best  artists,  the  best  halls,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans have  the  best  musical  judgment  of  any 
nation  I  know  of,"  said  Louis  Blumenberg,  of 
Xew  York,  in  an  interview  reported  from 
London. 

Mr.  Blumenberg  goes  to  Europe  every  year 
for  several  weeks  and  puts  in  his  time  gath- 
ering musical  information  of  all  kinds  in  the 
interest  of  the  Musical  Courier  of  New  York. 
"The  prices  of  admission  to  American  con- 
certs are  about  one-third  less  than  those  of 
London,"  he  continued,  "yet  the  artists  are 
of  a  higher  grade  and  are  better  paid,  and 
there  is  more  money  made  by  the  management 
than  in  London.  The  fact  is,  London  is  sim- 
ply overstocked  with  amusements.  Artists 
flock  here  from "  all  over  the  world  and  all 
cry  aloud  for  a  London  audience.  The  Lon- 
don press  is  a  perfect  bedlam  of  musical  ad- 
vertisements, and  he  who  passes  muster  in 
London  aims  for  the  next  step  toward  success 
— an  American  tour. 

"I  have  never  seen  a  musical  professional 
yet  that  was  not  aiming  for  America.  New 
York  is  the  Mecca  of  musicians  and  they  all 
want  to  come.  The  average  English  artist 
works  on  a  very  funny  plan.  Influential  and 
wealthy  people  invite  him  to  their  homes  to 
sing,  but  the  host  or  hostess  never  thinks  of 
paying  for  this  service.  Oh,  dear  no.  They 
give  a  certain  influence  to  help  the  artist,  and 
later  on  the  singer  or  musician  gives  a  con- 
cert and  invites  those  for  whom  he  has  sung 
or  played  during  the  season  to  buy  tickets. 
This  is  the  method  by  which  the  artist  is  re- 
munerated. 

"American  artists  succeed  in  London. 
Mme.  Nordica,  Harriet  Foster,  Kathryn  Hilke, 
and  Miss  Spaulding  all  prove  this.  So,  I  am 
quite  convinced  no  other  nation  in  the  world 
can  approach  America  in  musical  apprecia- 
tion." 

«*♦»■ 


Clay  Clement  has  been  engaged  for  an  im- 
portant role  in  George  Broadhurst's  new  play, 
"The  Dollar-Mark,"  which  will  be  produced 
August  23  in  New  York.  He  has  lately  been 
acting  Tyrone  Power's  role  of  the  drain  man 
in  a  company  playing  "The  Servant  in  the 
House"  in  cities  not  visited  by  the  remains 
of  the  original  cast. 


Aiice  Nielsen  was  one  of  the  soloists  at  the 
smart  musicale  given  in  London  by  the  Duch- 
ess of  Marlborough.  The  other  artists  were 
Emmy  Destinn,  the  Bohemian  soprano  ;  Fritz 
Kreisler,  the  violinist,  and  Gilibert,  the  French 
baritone. 

AMUSEMENTS. 


NEW  ORPHEUM  2£ 
Safest  and  most  macnificent  th' 


FARRELL  ST. 

Between  Stockton  and  Powell 
eaire  in  America 


WEEK  BEGINNING  THIS  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 

dlatiiice  Every  Day 

ARTISTIC  VAUDEVILLE 

LILY  LENA,  the  Dainty  English  Singer  of 
Dainty  Story  Songs:  CHARLES  DANA  GIB- 
SON'S ELECTRIFIED  GIRL  REVIEW; 
JULIUS  TANNEN;  3— DONALS— 3;  CHAR- 
LOTTE PARRY  and  Company;  3— LEIGH- 
TONS— 3;  SEL1IA  ERAAT2;  New  Orpheum 
Motion  Pictures;  Last  Week,  Great  Artistic 
Triumph,  HELEXA  FREDERICKS,  in  the 
one-act   grand  opera,    "THE    PATRIOT." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,    25c,    50c.      Phone    Douglas    70. 


The  late  Mme.  Modjeska's  burial  place  will 
be  in  her  native  land.  In  Poland  active  steps 
have  been  taken  to  honor  worthily  this  great 
artist  and  patriot.  Theatres  of  Warsaw,  Rus- 
sian Poland,  and  of  Cracow  and  Leopol,  Aus- 
trian Poland,  have  decided  to  place  statues 
of  Modrzejewska  in  their  foyers.  Besides  this 
a  "Modrzejewska  fund"  is  to  be  created  in 
Warsaw  to  assist  studying  actresses.  Arrange- 
ments for  the  national  funeral  of  Modrzejew- 
ska, which  will  take  place  in  Cracow  on  July 
17,  are  being  made  by  a  committee  of  men 
eminent  in  the  theatrical  and  the  literary 
world  of  Cracow. 


ELLIS  STREET 
ear  Fillmore 


PRINCESS  THEATRE  g 
Sam  Loverich,  Mgr.       Phone  West  6110 

Beginning  Next  Monday   Night — Last  Week  of 

INTERNATIONAL  GRAND  OPERA  COMPANY 

Monday  evening,  "Traviata";  Tuesday  even- 
ing, "Aida":  Wednesday  matinee  and  Friday 
evening,  "The  Barber  of  Seville";  Wednesday 
evening.  "II  Trovatore":  Thursday  evening, 
"Fedora";  Saturday  matinee.  "Cavalleria  Rus- 
ticana" and  "I  Pagliacci";  Saturday  evening, 
"Carmen";    Sunday   evening,    "L'Amico   Fritz." 

Prices:  $2,  $1.50,  $1,  50c 


Saint-Saens  wrote  his  opera,  "Henry  VIII," 
in  1879,  and  it  was  first  produced  at  the 
Opera  in  Paris  on  the  5th  of  March,  1883. 
The  interest  in  this  work  was  again  renewed 
on  Thursday  evening,  June  17,  when  it  was 
heard  in  Paris  for  the  first  time  in  ten  years, 
with  M.  Renaud  and  Mme.  Litvinne  in  the 
leading  roles. 


m  NESS  THEATRE 

PHONE  MARKET  500 


Cor.  Van  Ness 
and  Grove  St. 


Beginning  Sunday  Night,  July    IS 

THIRD  AND  FINAL  WEEK 

Extra    Matinee    Wednesday — Regular    Matinee 

Saturday 

Last  Time,   Saturday  Night,  July  24 

Henry    \V.    Savage's    New    York    production    of 

THE   MERRY  WIDOW 

Music  by  Franz  Lehar 
Sunday    Night,    Tuly    25 — The    comedy-drama 
success,   "POLLY  OF  THE  CIRCU.S." 


N 


EW  CHUTES 

SAN  FRANCISCO'S  FAVORITE  PLAYGROUND 


FILLMORE,    EDDY 
TURK  and  WEBSTER 


Every   Afternoon   and    Every    Night 

Thousands   Turned    Away    at    the    Opening 

Wonderful    Open-Air    Attractions 

ROYAL  BANDA   ROMA 

Led    by   the    Gymnastic    Sirignauo 

Desperado— The  man  who  flirts  with  death 

Demon — In    a   ride   through    fire 

Florence   Sprav— The  dainty   diver  in   the  white 

tights 

Elegantly    fitted   cafe  thou- 

sand    other    diversion-,  
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THE    ARGONAUT 


July  17,  1000. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


The  great  Hope  diamond  has  been  sold  once 
more,  and  evidently  to  some  daring  soul  who 
does  not  believe  in  ill  luck,  probably  because 
he  never  experienced  any.  Indeed,  when  we 
come  to  think  of  it,  we  could  hardly  expect 
that  a  man  who  could  buy  the  Hope  diamond 
would  believe  in  ill  luck,  but  he  may  still  have 
something  to  learn.  The  immense  blue  stone 
was  sold  in  Paris  for  $S0,000,  and  just  after 
it  had  been  valued  by  an  expert  at  $300,000. 
The  first  bid  was  $20,000,  and  the  reports  say 
that  the  competition  for  its  possession  was 
sluggish  and  that  those  present  at  the  sale 
seemed  somewhat  indifferent  about  the  whole 
matter.  Perhaps,  after  all.  there  was  some 
lingering  suspicion  that  the  absence  of  the 
great  diamond  was  preferable  to  its  company, 
and  maybe  some  unexpressed  reminders  that 
there  be  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
than  are  dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy. 

The  diamond  was  bought  by  a  dealer,  but 
common  rumor  has  it  that  the  dealer  was 
acting  as  an  intermediary  and  that  the  stone 
is  actually  destined  for  America.  The  report 
that  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  is  the  actual  pur- 
chaser need  not  be  taken  too  seriously. 
Whenever  anything  of  great  value  is  sold  in 
Europe  it  is  always  assumed  that  Mr.  Morgan 
is  the  buyer.  At  the  same  time  the  belief  is 
quite  plausible.  Mr.  Morgan  is  famous  for 
picking  up  unconsidered  trifles  like  the  Hope 
diamond  and  he  is  not  generally  credited  with 
a  superstitious  belief   in   omens  and   portents. 

Eight  diamonds  in  all  changed  owners  at 
the  sale  and  the  lot  realized  $250,000.  One 
of  them  was  the  celebrated  Princess  Mathilde, 
formerly  in  possession  of  .the  Bonaparte  fam- 
ily, and  this  brought  $14,000.  Another  one, 
weighing  seventy  carats  and  resembling  the 
famous  Xossac  jewel  in  the  English  crown, 
was  sold  for  $28,000.  Altogether  the  prices 
are  said  to  have  been  disappointing,  which 
reminds  us  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
standard  of  values  in  diamonds. 


idea,  but  simply  because  it  gives  a  sort  of 
general  comforting  feeling  like  a  cup  of  tea, 
and  for  the  same  reason  that  the  old  lady  re- 
joiced in  "that  blessed  word  Mesopotamia." 


A  sartorial  philosopher,  writing  in  an  Eng- 
lish contemporary,  believes  that  the  feminine 
love  of  dress  arises  from  very  different  mo- 
tives among  the  rich  and  among  the  poor  and 
that  vanity  is  rarely  the  chief  among  them. 
Clothes  indicate  a  certain  station  in  life,  and 
the  relatively  poor  woman  must  give  to  the 
question  a  much  more  anxious  deliberation 
than  the  rich  woman  in  order  that  the  small- 
est amount  of  money  may  do  the  greatest 
actual  service.  To  seem  to  occupy  a  certain 
station  is  a  much  more  real  ambition  than  to 
look  pretty,  and  the  clothes  are  purchased  not 
from  a  love  of  finery,  but  because  they  are  a 
necessary  part  of  a  certain  social   equipment. 

The  rich  and  idle  women  who  spend  an 
immense  amount  of  time  upon  their  dress  majT 
be  similarly  acquitted  upon  a  charge  of 
vanirv-.  If  they  were  really  vain  they  would 
try  to  make  themselves  look  beautiful,  for  it 
must  be  conceded — admittedly  against  much 
weighty  opinion — that  women  have  probably 
some  rudimentary  and  embryonic  sense  of  art 
and  beauty,  and  must  therefore  know  that 
most  of  their  costumes,  hats  and  the  like,  are 
frankly  hideous,  detestable  in  the  eyes  of 
God  and  man  and  without  excuse  or  extenua- 
tion. The  delight  that  the  "smart"  set  have 
in  their  dress  is  hardly  a  matter  of  vanity 
at  all.  Dress,  to  them,  is  a  caste  label,  a 
label  that  is  copyrighted  by  its  costliness,  a 
something  that  they  alone  can  wear,  because 
no  one  else  can  afford  to  do  so. 

But  whence  comes  the  passion  for  reading 
about  dress.  This  is  something  truly  inex- 
plicable and  to  a  certain  extent  a  peculiarly 
feminine  trait.  The  man  who  can  afford 
only  five-cent  cigars  derives  no  pleasure — 
quite  the  contrary — from  reading  descriptions 
of  the  four-for-a-dollar  brand.  The  ignoble 
wretch  who  rides  on  street-cars  when  he 
doesn't  walk  has  no  yearnings  to  peruse  tech- 
nical accounts  of  automobiles  and  yachts. 
These  things  belong  to  another  world  in 
which  he  has  neither  part  nor  lot,  but  the 
woman  who  is  driven  by  financial  stringencies 
to  the  bargain  counter,  and  not  over  much  of 
th3t,  never  loses  her  delight  in  reading  of 
the  millinery  glories  that  are,  and  will  always 
be,  beyond  her  reach.  And  the  majority  of 
these  descriptions  are  perfectly  unintelligible. 
They  call  up  no  mental  picture  whatever,  and 
the  effort  to  visualize  them  is  hopeless.  What, 
for  example,  is  the  meaning  of  this :  "A 
quantity  of  tastefully  disposed  black  braid 
ornamenting  the  coat,  which,  after  affecting  a 
bolero  movement  in  the  front,  graduates  off 
into  long,  graceful  lines  down  the  back." 
Does  any  woman  mean  to  say  that  she  knows 
what  this  is,  that  the  words  convey  any  ade- 
quate picture  of  the  coat  in  question?  And 
yet  we  find  our  newspapers  filled  with  this 
sort  of  thing,  and  it  is  eagerly  devoured  by 
feminine  readers  upon  whom  it  must  surely 
d:»wn  that  there  is  no  visualizable  image  be- 
hind these  descriptions.  We  will  not  ask 
what  is  a  bolero,  because  that  would  be  no 
more  than  a  display  of  ignorance,  but  it  is 
permissible  o  inquire  how-  a  coat  can  display 
a  "bolero  movement  in  the  front."  Are  we 
to  understand  that  it  has  in  some  way  the  gift 
of  indepe^  lent  action,  that  it  has  a  power 
:no  on  apart  from  its  wearer?  Would 
...  have  the  courage  to  go  to  a  shop 
a  coat  with  a  "bolero  movement 
Of  course  not.  Women  read 
f  thing  not  because  it  conveys  any 


A  report  from  a  large  hospital  in  London 
says  that  "for  the  past  six  months  inoculations 
for  beautifying  the  complexion  have  consti- 
tuted a  large  part  of  the  daily  work  at  the 
inoculation  department." 

That  announcement  is  suggestive  in  its  way. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  word  hospital 
carried  with  it  some  fine  idea  of  human  suf- 
fering relieved  and  the  demons  of  sickness 
and  poverty  put  to  flight.  Now  it  seems  that 
"a  large  part  of  the  daily  work"  at  a  metro- 
politan hospital  consists  of  ministrations  to 
human  vanity  and  by  the  modern  quackery 
which  makes  up  nine-tenths  of  the  system  of 
medical  inoculations.  Presumably  this  hos- 
pital makes  the  customary  demands  upon  the 
charitable  public  and  clamors  for  its  share  of 
the  general  beneficence,  using  the  money  thus 
obtained  for  the  pursuit  of  beauty  recipes  and 
the  capture  of  toilet  secrets. 

Muddy  and  sallow  complexions,  it  seems. 
are  caused  by  a  germ  known  as  the  "acne  ba- 
cillus." We  had  supposed  that  this  kind  of 
complexion  was  the  result  of  late  hours,  lux- 
urious food,  and  the  slow  strangulation  that 
is  called  bad  ventilation.  Medical  science  has 
changed  al!  that.  It  is  the  all-pervading  ba- 
cillus that  must  bear  the  burden  of  modern 
physical  ailments  and  probably  also  of  such 
moral  failings  as  procrastination  and  Sabbath- 
breaking.  The  patient  who  is  troubled  with 
a  bad  complexion  is  no  longer  given  good 
advice  and  told  to  go  away  and  sin  no  more. 
No.  She  gets  a  preliminary  subcutaneous  in- 
jection of  "125.000,000  of  staphylococci,  with, 
perhaps,  5,000,000  of  the  acne  bacilli."  The 
accines  are  made  in  the  laboratory  and  are 
supplied  in  tin}'  glass  bulbs,  each  holding  about 
a  teaspoonful.  Each  one  contains  about  500,- 
000,000  bacilli,  two  or  three  more  or  less 
making  no  great  difference.  It  must  be  quite 
troublesome  to  count  them  accurately. 

And  yet  we  profess  to  wonder  that  the  med- 
ical profession  is  falling  into  disrepute.  The 
modern  doctor  is  practically  powerless  in  the 
presence  of  a  headache.  He  is  impotent  be- 
fore a  cold  in  the  head.  For  the  great  body 
of  minor  ills  that  constitute  the  real  burden 
of  physical  life  he  can  do  no  more  than  the 
sufferer  himself  nor  half  so  much  as  the  wise 
old  women  of  the  villages  where  we  were 
bom.  He  has  no  time  for  these  things,  nor. 
indeed,  would  they  be  half  so  profitable  as  the 
pursuit  of  the  agile  and  much  maligned  germ 
and  the  trading  upon  the  credulities  and 
superstitions  of  his  ignorant  though  wealthy 
clientele.  Perhaps  the  doctors  themselves  are 
not  so  much  to  blame.  The  real  cause  for 
wonder  is  the  complacence  with  which  appar- 
ently intelligent  people  allow  these  nasty  con- 
coctions to  be  introduced  into  their  blood  with 
a    hypo  dermic    syringe. 


Mr.  Roger  Buraham  of  New  York  and  Miss 
Eleanor  Waring  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  wished 
to  be  married  in  a  balloon,  but  the  clergyman 
objected,  so  they  were  married  on  terra  firma 
and  sailed  away  into  the  clouds  afterwards — 
not  an  unusual  thing  for  newly  married 
couples.  But  why  did  the  clergyman  object ': 
Perhaps  he  was  unwilling  to  take  an  undue 
share  of  the  risk  of  matrimony,  and  felt  that 
there  should  be  a  terrestrial  limit  to  his  own 
responsibilities. 

M.  Flammarion,  the  distinguished  French 
astronomer,  was  not  actually  married  in  a 
balloon,  but  he  spent  his  honeymoon  in  one. 
The  wedding  was  in  1874,  when  the  science  of 
aeronautics  was  by  no  means  what  it  is  now. 
The  trip  was  at  the  suggestion  of  the  bride, 
who  wanted  something  quite  exceptional. 
Mme.  Flammarion  had  never  before  been  in 
a  balloon,  but  she  says  she  felt  no  fear  when 
she  took  her  seat  by  her  husband  at  the  gas 
works  at  La  Villette.  She  was  well  rewarded 
by  a  delightful  trip  through  the  moonlight, 
and  perhaps  the  idea  was  excusable  enough  for 
an  astronomer  and  his  wife. 


Two  stories  of  the  new  hat  come  appro- 
priately to  hand.  The  teller  of  the  first  one 
says  that  he  and  his  friends  were  dining  at  a 
fashionable  restaurant  when  the  swing  door 
opened  and  the  hat  appeared,  vaguely.  "Oh. 
what  a  lovely  hat,"  sighed  the  woman.  Her 
companions  turned  to  watch  and  criticize, 
and  there,  sure  enough,  was  a  fashionable  hat 
walking  through  to  the  stairs.  "But  when  we 
looked  a  second  time  it  was  a  man  with  a 
basket  of  potatoes  balanced  on  his  head." 
The  other  story  is  from  the  Youth 's  Com- 
panion and  may  be  quoted  in  full : 

A  milliner  who  works  in  a  large  city  says  that 
one  day  a  woman  came  into  the  store  very  much 
excited  and  wanted  the  trimming  on  her  new  hat 
changed.  She  said  it  had  been  trimmed  on  the 
wrong  side.  "But,"  said  the  saleswoman,  "the 
trimming  is  on  the  left  side.  That  is  where  it 
ought  to  be."  "It  doesn't  make  any  difference 
whether  it  ought  to  be  in  front  or  back,  or  right 
or  left,  it's  got  to  be  on  the  church  side." 
"Church  side!"  gasped  the  astonished  girl.  "Yes, 
church  side.  I  sit  right  next  the  wall  in  church. 
and  I'm  not  going  to  have  all  that  trimming  next 
the  wall.  I  want  it  on  the  other  side,  so  the  whole 
congregation  can  see  it."  The  trimming  was 
promptly  placed   on  the  "church  side"   of  the  hat. 


Should  we  laugh  or  cry  over  the  incident 
reported    from    the    St.    Pancras    School    for 


Mothers  in  London  ?  It  is  a  story  of  a  poor 
mother  who  dissolved  into  tears  when  her 
baby  was  undressed  at  the  hospital  and  its 
wasted  limbs  revealed,  and  who  ingeniously 
explained  her  grief  by  saying  that  "it  was  a 
beautiful  child  last  time  it  was  undressed." 
A  social  worker  at  the  same  meeting  ad- 
vertised a  certain  mothers'  entertainment  with 
the  words — "You  may  bring  your  baby — or 
other  work." 


Queen  Alexandra  is  said  to  have  set  a 
pretty  dress  fashion  at  a  recent  society  func- 
tion in  London.  Instead  of  wearing  the  con- 
ventional coat  or  scarf,  hanging  in  straight 
lines,  she  had  a  very  wide  scarf  arranged 
round  her  shoulders,  giving  the  old-fashioned 
dolman  effect. 

The  style  is  a  most  artistic  and  graceful 
one.  and  there  is  every  possibility  that  the 
idea  will  be  generally  adopted. 

The  queen's  scarf  was  made  of  lilac  chiffon 
with  a  deep  hem-stitched  border,  but  a  va- 
riety of  dainty  designs  besides  this  can  be 
adopted. 

A  well-known  London  milliner,  asked  for 
an  opinion,  said : 

"The  prettiest  scarf  is  undoubtedly  made 
of  chiffon,  and  we  may  be  thankful  that  the 
queen  has  brought  in  such  a  pretty  fashion. 

"The  new  scarf  is  much  wider  than  the 
old  one  we  have  been  wearing,  and  falls  at 
the  back  from  the  neck  well  below  the  waist 
line,  being  gathered  in  like  a  fichu  in  front 
with  a  flower  or  buckle. 

"Stenciled  patterns  of  all  kinds  of  blos- 
sons  will  be  seen  on  these  scarfs,  and  the 
most  delicate  blending  of  colors  will  be  in 
vogue. 

"For  instance,  a  flame-colored  scarf  will 
be  hand-painted  or  stenciled  with  the  Wil- 
liam Allen  Richardson  rose.  A  pale  blue 
scarf  can  have  no  prettier  ornamentation  than 


pink  almond  blossom,  while  a  pale  green 
scarf  must  be  decked  with  lilies  of  the  valley. 
Nankin  blue  scarfs  can  be  stenciled  with  art 
green  poppies. 

"Tiny  ruffles  of  lace  can  also  be  used  in- 
stead of  stenciling  to  border  the  new  scarf. 
They  are  very  becoming,  especially  i  f  the 
old  lace  color,  or,  better  still,  real  old  lace 
is  used. 

"Embroidered  scarfs  will  also  be  seen,  and 
will  be  the  most  expensive.  We  have  a  lovely 
green  chiffon  one  on  order  now  in  a  delicate 
shade  of  eau-de-nil,  hand-embroidered  with 
large  purple  emperor  butterflies. 

"The  embroidered  or  hand-painted  pattern 
must  always  be  along  the  border  of  the  dol- 
man scarf." 


A  greatly  daring  male,  whose  audacity  is 
matched  only  by  his  abyssmal  ignorance,  sug- 
gests that  women  should  wear  collapsible  hats. 
Even,-  one  has  admired  the  dress  hat  of  the 
man  which,  can  be  tapped  against  the  shirt 
front  and  that  sinks  at  once  into  the  unob- 
trusive insignificance  of  a  phonograph  record. 
Why,  asks  this  malcontent,  should  not  women 
invent  a  similar  convenience,  something  that 
can  be  removed  from  the  head  at  the  theatre, 
for  instance,  and  reduced  to  an  innocuous 
desuetude  by  some  such  simple  process?  The 
hat  could  even  be  sat  upon  instead  of  being 
speared  to  the  front  seat  by  a  fourteen-inch 
hatpin  that  is  quite  likely  to  transfix  some  un- 
offending male  in  the  front  seat  under  the 
fifth  rib.  It  is  a  dazzling  idea,  but  the  mis- 
begotten wretch  who  conceived  it  has  over- 
looked the  fact  that  unobtrusiveness  in  a 
woman's  hat  is  not  a  virtue  nor  collapsibility 
among  its  desired  merits. 


"Miss  Perkins  is  a  perfect  icicle."     "What 
an  ideal  summer  girl!" — Baltimore  American. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

FURNITURE 

Exclusive  lines  in  ail  woods  and  designs,  embrac- 
ing a  great  variety  of  very  moderately  priced 
suites  and  odd  pieces. 

CARPETS 

All  weaves  in  special  patterns  and  colorings.  We 
show  all  grades. 

RUGS 

The  largest  and  finest  stock  of  Domestic  and 
Oriental  Rugs  ever  shown  on  the  Coast 

DRAPERIES  AND  FABRICS 

Exceptional  Values   in  new  and   beautiful  effects. 

216-228  SUTTER  STREET 

Also  New  York  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


LOW  RATES 


to 


Al aska  -Yukon  -  Pacific 
Exposition 

for  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS  from 


San  Francisco $32.50 

Sacramento 32.50 

Lathrop 32.50 

Stockton 32.50 

Tracy 32.50 


Suisun $32.50 

Davis 32.50 

Napa 32.75 

Santa  Rosa 33.60 

Calistoga 33.95 


Greatly  reduced  rates  from  other  points 
in  California.  Tickets  sold  daily  May 
25  to  Sept.  30.  and  cover  two  months' 
trip  going  and  coming  via  the  famous 

Shasta  Route  of  the  Southern  Pacific 


Stopovers  going  and  coming.  Many  other  routes  at  slightly 
higher  rates  for  you  to  select  from.  Write  or  call  on  our 
nearest    agent    for    full    details   of    service,   etc.,   or    address 

FLOOD  BUILDING,  for  information 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  little  chap  was  offered  a  chance  to  spend 
a  week  in  the  country,  but  refused.  Coaxing, 
pleading,  arguing,  promising  of  untold  won- 
ders alike  brought  from  him  nothing  but  the 
stubborn  ultimatum,  "No  country  for  ™-e !" 
"But  why  not?"  some  one  asked,  finally.  "Be- 
cause," he  responded,  "they  have  thrashin' 
machines  down  there,  an'  it's  bad  enough  here 
where  it's  done  by  hand." 


Sir  Frederick  Thesiger,  while  engaged  in 
the  conduct  of  a  case,  objected  to  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  counsel  on  the  opposite  side, 
who,  in  examining  his  witnesses,  put  leading 
questions.  "I  have  a  right,"  answered  the 
counsel,  "to  deal  with  my  witnesses  as  I 
please."  "To  that  I  offer  no  objection,"  re- 
torted Sir  Frederick :  "you  may  deal  as  you 
like,  but  you  sha'n't  lead." 


A  woman  of  this  city  had  to  discharge  her 
waitress  and  cook,  who  were  sisters.  She  had 
occasion  to  call  up  the  person  through  whom 
she  had  originally  obtained  these  jewels.  The 
latter  said,  laughing:  "I  should  like  to  tell 
you  of  the  character  that  they  gave  you." 
"Oh,  do,"  said  the  other.  "I  insist."  "Well, 
the  cook  came  to  me  at  once.  'I  don't  think 
them  people  is  married,'  she  remarked.  'No 
married  man  is  that  polite  to  his  wife.'  " 


your  wife,'  said  the  barber,  'is  working  as 
usual.  I  saw  her  at  the  tub  as  I  came  out. 
Why  isn't  she  celebrating,  too?'  'Her?'  said 
Calhoun  angrily.  'She  haint  got  nuffin'  to  do 
with  it.     She's  mah  fourth.'  " 


According  to  the  story,  widely  believed 
throughout  Islam,  a  dog  approached  Allah 
while  the  latter  was  engaged  in  the  construc- 
tion of  Eve,  and,  seizing  the  rib  which  the 
Almighty  had  just  taken  from  Adam's  side, 
ran  off  with  it.  Allah,  it  is  said,  followed  in 
hot  pursuit  and  managed  to  grasp  the  tail, 
which  the  dog  had  neglected  to  tuck  away. 
The  tail  remained  in  Allah's  hands,  the  dog 
escaping  with  the  rib.  Allah  thereupon,  fautc 
de  mteitx,  utilized  the  dog's  tail  instead  of 
Adam's  rib  for  the  construction  of  the  mother 
of  mankind,  and  it  is  owing  to  this,  according 
to  the  Arabs,  that  woman  is  just  as  incapable 
of  remaining  quiet  and  motionless  for  two 
minutes  together  as  is  the  tail  of  a  dog. 


When  the  string  band,  hidden  behind  the 
rose  and  carnation  screen  in  Mrs.  Poole's 
dining-room,  began  to  play  an  air  from  one 
of  Meyerbeer's  operas,  the  daughter  of  the 
house  turned  hopefully  to  the  young  and  ap- 
parently dumb  stranger  who  had  been  told  off 
to  take  her  in.  Here  was  a  promising  opening 
for  conversation:  "Do  you  like  Meyerbeer?" 
she  asked.  "I  never  drank  a  glass  of  one  of 
those  lagers  in  my  life,"  the  young  man  re- 
plied coldly. 

At  his  desk  in  the  city  the  father  noted 
with  pleasure  the  arrival  of  a  letter  from  his 
daughter,  aged  twelve,  who,  with  her  mother, 
was  passing  a  fortnight  at  an  interior  summer 
resort.  He  opened  the  missive  and  read  with 
interest  the  brief  communication,  but  he  found 
two  careful  erasures  in  an  upper  corner  of 
the  sheet  more  eloquent  than  the  written 
words.  In  the  advertisement  printed  on  the 
stationery  was  a  list  of  attractions  claimed 
for  the  resort,  and  the  youthful  critic  had 
taken  pains  to  cross  out  "perfect  climate"  and 
"home   comforts." 


Once  during  the  Iron  Duke's  campaign  in 
the  Pyrenees,  it  happened  that  General  Pic- 
ton's  dispositions  for  receiving  the  assault  of 
Marshal  Soult  displeased  him.  The  danger 
threatened  from  in  front,  and  the  difficulty 
lay  in  delaying  the  attack  until  Wellington 
could  effect  the  change  he  wished.  He  was. 
as  usual,  equal  to  the  occasion.  Waving  his 
hat  in  the  air,  he  galloped  to  the  front  of  a 
regiment  as  if  he  meant  to  order  a  charge. 
The  whole  of  Picton's  line  cheered  tremen- 
dously, and  as  the  roar  died  away,  Wellington 
was  heard  to  remark,  half  to  himself:  "Soult 
is  a  cautious  commander,  and  will  not  attack 
in  force  without  ascertaining  the  meaning  of 
these  cheers.  That  will  leave  time  for  the 
sixth  division  to  come  up,  and  we  shall  beat 
him."  This  was  exactly  what  happened,  and 
Soult  sustained  a  bloody  repulse  where  he 
might  have  won  an  easy  victory- 

THE   MERRY   MUSE. 


Treasures. 
We   learn    when    we  our   chattels  crate 
Tust  what 
A    lot 
O  f    pu nk 
Old    junk 
A    family    can    accumulate. 

— Washington    Herald. 

Expanding. 
We'll    have   to   move   this  summer; 

Our  flat  is  cozy  and  dear. 
But    the    baby's    growing   much    too    big 
To   sleep   in   the   chiffonier. 

— Cleveland  Leader. 


There  was  a  certain  Bishop  of  Amiens,  who 
was  consulted  by  a  lady  as  to  whether  she 
might  wear  rouge.  She  had  been  with  several 
directcurs,  but  some  were  so  severe  and  some 
so  relaxed  that  she  could  not  satisfy  her  con- 
science, and,  therefore,  was  come  to  mon- 
seigneur  to  decide  for  her,  and  would  rest 
by  his  sentence.  "I  see,  madame,"  said  the 
good  prelate,  "what  the  case  is ;  some  of  your 
casuists  forbid  rouge  totally;  others  will  per- 
mit you  to  wear  as  much  as  you  please.  Now, 
for  my  part,  I  love  a  medium  in  all  things, 
and,  therefore,  I  permit  you  to  wear  rouge 
on   one  cheek  onlv." 


When  Grant's  army  crossed  the  Rappahan- 
nock, Lee's  veterans  felt  sure  of  sending  it 
back  as  "tattered  and  torn"  as  ever  it  had 
been  under  the  new  general's  numerous  prede- 
cessors. After  the  crossing,  the  first  prison- 
ers caught  by  Mosby  were  asked  many  ques- 
tions by  curious  Confederates.  "What  has 
become  of  your  pontoon  train  ?"  said  one  such 
inquirer.  "We  haven't  got  any,"  answered 
the  prisoner.  "How  do  you  expect  to  get 
over  the  river  when  you  go  back  ?"  "Oh," 
said  the  Yankee,  "we  are  not  going  back. 
Grant  says  that  all  the  men  he  sends  back 
can   cross   on   a  log." 


It  was  in  a  midnight  interview  with  an  im- 
portunate newspaper  reporter  that  Chauncey 
Depew  first  told  bis  famous  story  of  the  sassy 
corpse,  which  he  applied  to  the  reporter's  own 
case.  "A  spiritualist  had  died,"  said  he,  "and 
his  friends  came  to  a  clergyman  and  asked 
him  to  preach  a  funeral  sermon,  even  though 
that  was  in  conflict  with  their  tenets.  And 
he  did  so,  as  best  he  could.  And  when  he 
got  through,  the  widow  arose,  announced  that 
she  had  a  communication  from  the  deceased, 
and  proceeded  to  tear  the  clegryman,  his  ser- 
mon, and  his  sentiments  to  ribbons.  'I'm 
mighty  sorry.'  said  the  spiritualist  leader. 
"I'm  not.'  said  the  clergyman.  'I've  preached 
many  a  funeral  sermon,  but  this  is  the  first 
time  I  was  ever  sassed  by  the  corpse.'  " 


Nature  Fakers'  Fancies. 
The  cassowary  is  a  bird 

That's   hard   to    capture,    very. 
Folks  hunting  for  her  plumes   have  made 
The   cassowary    wary- 

— Kansas  City   Times. 

But  once  a  cassowary  strolled 

Too  near  an  alligator. 
And  with  one  wriggle,  snap  and  gulp 

The    alligator    ate    her. 

— Chicago    Tribune. 

The  dromedary  roamed  about, 
Or  toiled  to   fetch  and  carry; 

Until  some  Yankee   fitted  out 
A    dromedary    dairy. 

— Indianapolis  Xczvs. 

But  dromedaries  oft  are  shy, 
And  this  one  loathed  a  spider — 

She  ran  away   when  one  came  by 
Because  the  spider   eyed  her. 

— Cleveland  Leader. 

Behemoth   and   some   dynamite 

Got  in  a  serious  fuss; 
The  detonation  left  the  hip- 

Popotamus    a    muss. 

—Monmouth   (III.)    Atlas. 

An  anaconda  told  a  hen 

That  of  her  he  was  fonder 
Than  all  things  else.     But  she  soon  found 

The  anaconda'd  conned  her. 

— Middletown  (Conn.)  News. 


Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  the  American 
suffragist  leader,  apropos  of  woman  suffrage, 
said:  "Men  of  that  sort — men  of  that  stupid 
sort — treat  us  women  like  little  children  or 
pet  animals.  They  make  no  account  of  us 
whatever.  They  are  like  old  Calhoun  White, 
the  negro.  Old  Calhoun  walked  down  the 
main  street  one  morning  in  his  best  black 
broadcloth  suit,  with  a  white  rose  in  his  but- 
tonhole and  cotton  gloves  on  his  large  hands. 
'Why,  Calhoun,'  said  the  barber,  'are  you  tak- 
ing a  holiday?'  'Dish  yere,'  said  the  old  man, 
in  a  stately  voice,  'dish  yere  am  mah  golden 
weddin',    sah,      Ah'm    sallybratin'    hit.'      'But 


Carmen  Bovina. 
The  muley  cow  awoke  at  morn 
And  caroled   a  blithesome   lay; 

For  she  thought  as   she   lay   on   her  downy    couch 
That  her  stomach  was  filled  with   hay. 
That  is,  one  stomach  was  filled  with  hay, 
And  one  was  filled   with  corn. 
And  one  with  oats;  so  she  caroled  away 
On    that   bright    September    morn. 

— New  York  Evening  Post. 
■*•»» 

Frank  Lockwood,  the  witty  English  lawyer, 
having  been  invited  to  stay  for  a  couple  of 
days  at  a  friend's  country-house,  decided  to 
accept  the  invitation  if  his  host  were  willing 
to  extend  his  hospitality  for  an  additional  two 
days.  He  therefore  telegraphed,  "May  I  make 
it  four  days  ?"  and  the  message  was  duly  de- 
livered to  Mr.  X.,  who,  after  paying  six  shil- 
lings for  its  delivery,  replied :  "Yes,  of 
course,  but  don't  telegraph."  Toward  even- 
ing the  mounted  telegraph  messenger  again 
appeared,  and  once  more  demanded  a  further 
six  shillings  for  his  services.  The  telegram, 
when   opened,    read   as    follows:      "Why   not? 

Lockwood." 

-*«■»- 

Hirschman  &  Co. 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths.  Now  at  220  Grant 
Avenue  with  a  greatly  increased  selection  in 
all  departments. 


CURES 

*i£ADAC«£S 

10*35«r,50*-&$iqp  Bottles. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
No.  4  MONTGOMERY  STREET 


Capital,     Surplus    and    Undivided 

Profits    $10,868,1S4.20 

Deposits    20,612,588.66 

Cash  and  Sight  Exchange 10,915,762.32 

Isaias    W.    Helliian President 

I.    W.   HzLLiiAN,  Jr.  ..  .Vice-President 

F.    L.    Lipman Vice-President 

Frank    B.    King Cashier 

George    Grant Assist.    Cashier 

W.    McGavin Assist.   Cashier 

E.   L.  Jacobs Assist.    Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


ISAIAS    W.    HELLilAN 
LEON    SLOSS 
C    DE    GUIGNE 
PERCY    T.    MORGAN 
DODLEY    EVANS 
I.    W.    HELLMAN,    JR. 
WM.     HAAS 
E.    H.    HARRI5IAN 

Customers  of  this  Bank  are  offered  every  facility  consistent  with 
nroient  banking..     New  acconnts  are  invited. 


WM.    F.    HEREIN 

F.    W.    VAN    SICKLEN 

JAMES     L.     FLOOD 

H.    E.    LAW 

J.     HENRY     MEYF.R 

CHAS.    J.    DEF-R:.\j 

F.    L.   LIPMAN 


Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

Rentals  $3.00  per  year,  and  upwards. 
INSPECTION   AND    COMPARISON    INVITED. 

MECHANICS  SAVINGS  BANK 

Market  and  Mason  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Phone  Kearny  2936 

J.  M.  DUKE 

CORPORATION   SECRETARY 
Offices  Provided  and  Accounting  Done  for  Corporations 
A  SPECIALTY  OF  INCORPORATING  AND  MANAG- 
ING  ESTATES   AND    PRIVATE    PROPERTY 
ABSENTEES   REPRESENTED 
Bank  and  Personal   References 

METROPOLIS     BAKE     BUILDING 

625  MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 


High  Grade 
Investment    Securities 

UST  ON  REQUEST 

SUTRO  &  CO. 

BROKERS 

412  Montgomery  St.    :    San  Francisco 
Established  1856 


J.  C.WILSON 

MEMBER 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

THE  STOCK  AND  BOND   EXCHANGE  OF  S.   F. 

CORONADA 

Cor.  Loma  and  Orange  Ave. 

Mills  Building  Hotel  Alexandra 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS    ANGELES 


ENNETNS 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


TOILET 
'PWDER 


L^HLv'TSiieT 

IPRICKLY  HEAT.  =~i 

f  CHAFING,  and      5™ 

SUNBURN,  -yj.'S" 

Removes  ill  odor  of  persplrttiofii    De- 

■al  rfter  Sim ::;.     Sold  e«rr»b*re.  o* 

}~25c.    Get  Mennen'l  (the  origin*]).     Simple  Frte. 

GERHARD  ME^'SEN  COMPANY.  S-r*rk.W^ 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 
526  California  Street,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed    Capital    $  1,200.000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and    Contingent   Funds..      1,479,043.00 

Deposits  December  31,    1908 35.079.498.53 

Total    Assets    37,661,836.70 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President, 
Emit  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  As- 
sistant Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary, 
George  Tourny ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H. 
Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann.  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Krnse,    and   W.    S.    Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer.  Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer,    Manager. 


rench.  Savings 


Bank 


108  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 

Paid-up    Capital    $    600.000 

Total  Assets    4.270,800 

Strictly  a    Savings    Bank.     Open    Saturday 
Evening  from  7  to  8:30 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  1st  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
2d  Vice-President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  P. 
A.   Bergerot,   Attorney. 

Directors — N.  C.  Babin,  J.  A.  Bergerot, 
Charles  Carpy,  Arthur  Legallet,  G.  Beleney,  H. 
de  St.  Seine,  J.  M.  Dupas,  Leon  Bocqueraz,  T. 
E.  Artigues,  J.  S.  Godeau,  John  Ginty,  O.  Bozio. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

The  French-American  Bank  is  located  in  the 
same  building. 


THE  ANG10  AND  LONDON    PARIS  NATIONAL   BANK 

N.  E.  cor.  Pine  and  Sansome  Streets 

CAPITAL $4,000,000 

SURPLUS 1,350,000 

Sig  Greenebaum,  President;  H.  Fleishhacker, 
Vice-President  and  Manager;  Alden  Anderson, 
Vice-President  and  Secretary;  Jos.  Friedlander, 
Vice-President;  R.  Altscbul,  Cashier;  C.  F. 
Hunt,  Assistant  Cashier;  A.  Hochstein,  Assist- 
ant Cashier;  F.  E.  Beck,  Assistant  Cashier;  I. 
Steinhart,   Chairman  of  Finance  Committee. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Established  1850 


OF  HARTFORD 


Cash    Capital     $1,000,000 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 2.462,739 

Total    Cash    Assets 6.363,877 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH 

Manager   Pacific   Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL   BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

u 

Asse 

TORONTO 
$2,184,632 

"      Surplus 
PACIFIC 

726,218 

COAST  DEPARTMENT 

1 

1004     MERCHANTS'     EXCHANGE 

SAN   FRANCISCO 
J.  Kenny,                     W.  L.  \V.  Mili.ee, 

Manager 

Assistant   Manager 

BONESTELL & 

CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 
furnished   by   us. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER 

HOUSE 

118  to  124  First  Street,  corner  M 
San  Francisco. 

inna. 

CLUBBING  RATES 

The  Argonaut  has  club  rate  arrange- 
ments with  all  prominent  publications,  and 
will    furnish    rates    on    request. 


N.W. 

HALSEY  &  CO., 

BANKERS 

DEALERS  IN           O  f\  1\J  Tl  Q 
HIGH  GRADE     D  KJ  l\  LJ  *J 

LIST  ON 
APPLICATION 

NEW  YORK 

49  Wall  SL 

PHILADELPHIA           CHICAGO 

1429  Chestnut  St.             152  Monroe  SL 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

424  California  St 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

The  placidity  of  the  summer  season  is  disturbed 
of  late  only  by  the  anonunccments  of  engage- 
ments, and  these  seem  to  be  almost  entirely  to 
officers  of  the  navy  or  army.  Several  weddings 
are  scheduled  for  this  month,  but  are  of  the 
quietest    and    most    informal    nature. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
Kelsey  Draper,  daughter  of  Colonel  T.  Wain- 
Morgan  Draper  and  Mrs.  Draper,  to  Midshipman 
.lames  Laurence  KaulTman,  U.  S.  N.  Their  wed- 
ding will  be  an   event   of  next   spring. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Katherine 
Metealf,  daughter  of  Captain  John  Metcalf,  to  Dr. 
John  Brooke  Kauffman,  U.  S.  N.  Their  wedding 
will    be   celebrated   within  the   fortnight. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Hen- 
rietta Walker,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Etta  B.  Walker 
of  Los  Angeles  and  sister  of  Lieutenant  Eugene 
Walker,  U.  S.  A.,  to  Lieutenant  John  S.  Wil- 
liams, Coast  Artillery  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  Presidio 
of  San  Francisco.  The  wedding  will  take  place 
early  in  August,  and  Lieutenant  Williams  and  bis 
bride  will  sail  for  Honolulu,  where  he  has  been 
ordered. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Helen 
Reeves  Berry,  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Berry 
of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  to  Ensign  Robert 
Theobald,  TJ.  S.  N.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Theobald  of  this  city.  Their  wedding  will  take 
place    in    the   autumn. 

Rear-Admiral  Caspar  F.  Goodrich,  U.  S.  N.,  an- 
nounces the  engagement  of  his  daughter,  Miss 
Gladys  Goodrichj  to  Lieutenant  Charles  Belknap, 
U.  S.  N.  The  wedding  will  take  place  next  fall 
at  Rear-Admiral  Goodrich's  home,  "Gladwyn," 
Pom  fret,     Connecticut. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Marjorie  Brown,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  D.  Brown,  to  Lieutenant 
John  George  Hotz,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  U.  S.  A., 
took  place  on  Monday  last  at  the  home  of  the 
bride  on  Union  Street.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed at  3:30  o'clock  by  the  Rev.  Father  Ses- 
non.  Miss  Frances  Martin  was  the  only  attend- 
ant. Only  a  few  intimate  friends  were  present. 
After  their  wedding  journey  Lieutenant  and  Mrs. 
Hotz  will  live  at  Fort  Baker. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Clara  Stevenson,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs  Howard  Griffith  Stevenson,  to 
Ensign  Ferdinand  Louis  Reichmuth,  U.  S.  N., 
took  place  at  noon  on  Wednesday,  July  7,  at 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  Menlo  Park,  Rev. 
D.  Charles  Gardner,  chaplain  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, officiating.  Miss  Margaret  Stevenson,  sis- 
ter of  the  bride,  was  maid  of  honor,  the  brides- 
maids being  Miss  Carolyn  C.  Fowle  and  Miss 
Katrine  Fairclough.  Ensign  S.  A.  Taffinder,  U. 
S.  N.,  was  the  best  man.  A  breakfast  followed 
at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents  at  Fair 
Oaks. 

Mrs.  Walter  Martin  was  the  hostess  at  an  in- 
formal luncheon  at  the  ^t.  Francis  on  Wednesday 
of  last  week. 

Miss  Augusta  Foute  was  the  hostess  at  a  theatre 
party  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week,  followed 
by   a   supper   at  her   apartment   at  HiKcrest. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin  entertained  at  a 
theatre  party  on  Tuesday  evening  of  last  week. 

The  following  were  guests  at  a  dinner  party  at 
Hotel  Del  Monte  on  Monday  night,  July  5:  Mr. 
J.  N.  Pickering,  U.  S.  A.,  Miss  Rupe  of  New 
York,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mel.  Porter,  Mr.  Thomas 
Kennedy,  Miss  Hazel  Holt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Merrill,  and  Miss  Leah  Cox  of  Monterey. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the   whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis,  Mr.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Mr. 
William  Tevis,  Jr.,  Mr.  Gordon  Tevis,  Mr.  Lan- 
sing Tevis,  and  Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor 
left  on  Saturday  last  for  New  York,  via  the 
northern  route,  and  will  sail  -next  week  for  Eu- 
rope, where  they  will  remain  for  several  months. 
Mr.  Tevis  will  leave  a  little  later  in  the  season 
to    join    them. 

Mr.  A.  N.  Drown  and  Miss  Newell  Drown, 
who  are  traveling  in  Europe,  arrived  recently 
in    Venice. 

Miss  Claire  Nichols  spent  the  week  end  in  Ross 
Valley  as  the  guest  of  Miss  Sara  Coffin. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Tubbs  has  returned  to  her 
country  place  at  Calistoga,  after  spending  several 
days    in    town. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bull  Pr ingle  have  re- 
turned to  their  Piedmont  home,  after  a  sojourn 
of    several   weeks    in    Ross    Valley. 

Mr.  Frank  King  has  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Lake    Tahoe. 

Mr.   and  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan  are  at  their  new 


SAVE  YOUR 

COMPLEXION 

How  women  covet  a  fresh,  smooth,  satiny 
complexion,  and  what  satisfaction  and  peace 
of  mind  its  possession  brings.  The  lines  of 
age,  worry,  and  overwork  (deadly  enemies  of 
a  woman's  beauty)  are  rendered  well  nigh 
powerless  by  Mrs.  Nettie  Harrison's  LOLA 
MONTEZ  CREME.  Other  Creams  fail  to 
produce  the  delightful  sensation  of  refreshing 
coolness  and  relaxation  to  a  dry,  drawn  or 
chapped  skin,  so  characteristic  of  this.  Its  re- 
markable healing  and  soothing  effect  imme- 
diately follows  the  first  application,  and  most 
important,  it  does  not  promote  the  growth  of 
down  upon  the  face.  Would-be  imitators  have 
utterly  failed  in  their  efforts  to  learn  its  secret. 
For  wrinkles  and  massage  it  is  simply  ideal — 
one  trial  disposes  its  exclusive  individuality. 
A  sample  wit.i  a  copy  of  my  book,  "Secret  of 
Beauty  and  Good  Health,"  sent  free  on  re- 
quest. Pric  '  per  jar  (three  months'  treat- 
L    ;ill    druggists. 

ZTTIE  HARRISON 

San  Francisco 


country    place,     "Beaulieu,"     in     the     Santa     Clara 
Valley,    for   the   summer  months. 

Mrs.  Philip  Van  Home  Lansdale  and  Miss 
Helen  Sidney  Smith  have  closed  their  home  on 
Broadway  and  are  at  their  San  Rafael  cottage  for 
the    summer. 

Mr.  and   Mrs.   Harry   N.    Stetson,    Mr.   and   Mrs. 
Harry    Poett,    and    Mr.    Harry    Simpkins    have    re- 
turned   from    a   motor   trip    through    Lake    County. 
Mrs.  John  A.  Darling  has  returned  to  her  Mon- 
terey  home,   after  a   few  days  in  town. 

Miss  Mary  Eyre  and  Miss  Jane  Selby  will  leave 
in  the  early  autumn  for  a  year's  travel  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Mr.  Templeton  Crocker  sailed  recently  from 
New  York  for  Europe,  where  he  will  spend  the 
summer   months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Sadoc  Tobin  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  Magee  have  been  touring  Lake 
County,  en  automobile. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Babcock  are  at  their  coun- 
try place  at  Lake  Tahoe   for  the  summer   months. 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    George    Armsby    have    returned 
from  a  few  weeks'  sojourn  in  the   Eastern  States. 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Willis    Polk    have    been    at    Del 
Monte  recently  for  a  few  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone  are  spending  a 
few  weeks  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  James  Robinson  is  in  Santa  Barbara  for 
the    summer    months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  have  been 
visitors   in    San    Rafael    recently. 

Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson,  Mrs.  Walter  Martin, 
Mrs,  J.  B.  Crockett,  and  Miss  Jennie  Crocker  left 
recently  for  a  stay  of  several  weeks  at  Shasta. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Kirkpatrick  and  Miss  Suzanne  Kirk- 
patrick  were  in  town  several  days  last  week  from 
their   country  place   at    Pleasanton. 

Captain  George  E.  Pillsbury,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Pillsbury  (formerly  Miss  Bertha  Sidney 
Smith)  have  arrived  in  England  on  their  wed- 
ding journey,  and  will  remain  there  for  several 
weeks   before   proceeding  to   Paris. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Van  Fleet  and  Mr.  Allan  Van 
Fleet  will  sail  from  Europe  for  home  early  next 
month. 

Miss  Olga  Atherton  has  returned  from  a  brief 
visit  to  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Eyre,  at  Fair 
Oaks. 

Miss  Margaret  Stow  will  return  within  the 
fortnight  from  a  tour  of  the  Orient. 

Mr.  Louis  A.  Schwabacher,  who  for  the  past 
five  months  has  been  traveling  in  Europe,  has 
returned    home. 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  from  San  Francisco 
at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  were  Mr.  A.  J.  Fcnts, 
Mr.  George  W.  Steggens,  Mrs.  L.  Steffens,  Mrs. 
C.  Mertens,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Barker,  Miss 
Barker,  Miss  Davis,  Mr.  Jeff  Doolittle,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Hundle,  Miss  J.  W.  Warren,  Mr.  C.  Plummer, 
Mr.  R.  E.  Robinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Thomp- 
son, Mrs.  Alice  McFarland,  Mrs.  V.  P.  Versalo- 
vicli,    Mrs.    G.    N.    Kneass. 

Among  arrivals  from  San  Francisco  at  Hotel 
del  Coronado,  Coronado  Beach,  are  Mrs.  Mary  M. 
Roulean,  Miss  Blanche  Rouleau,  Mrs.  L.  S.  Clay- 
baugli,  Mr.  P.  Ehrenfeldt,  Mr.  D.  Young,  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Fox,  Mr.  James  H.  Fannin,  Mr.  Tlieo. 
Peters.   Mr.   and    Mrs.    Reardon  T.    Lyons. 

Mrs.    Frank    McComas    and    Mrs.    Parker    Whit- 
ney are  looking  for  a  summer  home  in   Monterey, 
and   probably  will  decide  to   take  the  Jacks  house. 
Mrs.    S.    G.    Boardman    and    Mrs.    R.    Breslauer 
of  Santa  Barbara  are  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  McRae  of  Hanford  are  at 
Del  Monte  for  a  long  stay, 

.Mrs.  B.  P.  Brodie  of  San  Francisco  has  re- 
turned to  Del  Monte,  after  a  short  absence. 

Major  John  P.  Hains,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  at  Del 
Monte  on    Saturday,    the    10th. 

The  United  States  navy  is  represented  at  Del 
Monte  by  Ensign  F.  S.  Reichmonth,  Mrs.  Reich- 
month,  and  Lieutenant  B.   W.  Henderson. 

The  Frank  Karrs  have  come  up   from   Southern 

California    with    Dr.    and    Mrs.    L.    Karr    of    New 

York  and   will  spend  the  week  at  the  St.    Francis. 

Captain  James  T.    Smith,   V.    S.    A.,    is  a    recent 

arrival   at  the    St.    Francis. 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  from  the  interior 
towns  of  the  State  now  at  the  Fairmont  are  Mrs. 
Frank  Short,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Craycroft  of  Fresno, 
Dr.  James  Martin  of  Sacramento,  and  Senator  J. 
B.    Curtin   of    Sonora. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Cox  and  the  Misses  Cox  of  Sac- 
ramento are  at  the  Fairmont   while  in  the  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Tubbs  and  Mr.  Chapin  F. 
Tubbs  of  Burlingame  have  been  at  the  Fairmont 
for  the  last  few  days. 

Mr.  Leo  De  Walles,  Belgian  consul  to  this  city, 
who  has  been  spending  the  summer  at  Burlingame, 
came  up  to  town  for  a  few  days  and  registered 
at  the  Fairmont.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  F. 
Jonas,    also   of    Belgium. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Hanchett  and  Mr.  B.  M.  Corbet  of 
San  Francisco  went  to  Del  Monte  on  the  9th, 
joining  Mrs.  L.  J.  Hanchett  of  San  Jose  and  their 
families. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Bresse,  Miss  Lucile  Bresse,  and  Miss 
Metha  MacMahan  took  a  cottage  for  the  season 
at    -Ltna    Springs. 

Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey.  Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper, 
Miss  Phelan,  Mr.  Lionel  Lindsay,  and  Mr.  Enrique 
Grau  were  entertained  by  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan 
at  -Etna    Springs. 

Among  recent  arrivals  from  San  Francisco  at 
-Etna  Springs  are  Mrs.  E.  A.  Bresse,  Miss  Lucile 
Bresse,  Miss  Metha  MacMahan,  Mrs.  J.  Downey 
Harvey,  Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper,  Miss  Phelan  and 
maid,  Mr.  Lionel  Lindsay,  Mr.  Enrique  Grau,  Mrs. 
Horace  Newell,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Bowens,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Francis  G.  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bush  Finnell, 
Mrs.  T.  F.  Bannan,  Miss  Myrtle  Bannan,  Miss 
Isabel  Bannan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Tibbitts,  Miss  N. 
Boylan,  Miss  J.  Boylan,  Miss  Laura  Sullivan,  Miss 
Ella  Sullivan,   Mr.  and  Mrs.   Charles  S.  Levy. 

Among  San  Francisco  registrations  at  Hotel 
Del  Monte  are  Mrs.  M.  V.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam S.  Hyman,  Miss  Ida  Hyman,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lee  Old,  Miss  K.  M.  Field,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L. 
Parks,  Captain  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Woodside,  Mrs. 
Zona  Long,  Mr.  W.  A.  Lamont,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
Cohneeicle,  Mrs.  L.  Friedman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L. 
R.  Larzelere,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Martin, 
Mrs.  H.  D.  Loveland.  Mr.  A.  T.  Brock,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  M.  Abrahams.  Mrs.  F.  McComas,  Mrs.  E.  O. 
Hortop,  Miss  Caroline  Hortop,  Mr.  W.  H.  Dun- 
phy,  Mr.  George  Newman,  Mr.  L.  E.  Hanchett, 
Mr.  C.  M.  Corbet,  Mr.  Edward  B.  Corbet,  Mr. 
Milton  Davis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  C.  Peters, 
Mr.  H.  M.  Landsberger,  Major  John  P.  Hains, 
U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  L.  S.  Greenbaum,  Mr.  A.  Meertief, 
Mr.   and   Mrs.    F.   A.   Kartoly. 


Army  and  Navy. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and  navy  officers  who  are  or  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  Pacific   Coast  points: 

Brigadier-General.  Frederick  Funston,  U.  S.  A., 
arrived  here  on  Monday  last  on  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence and  will  remain  in  this  vicinity  until  about 
August    10. 

Colonel  George  R.  Smith,  assistant  paymaster- 
general,  U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  duty  as  chief 
paymaster  of  the  Department  of  California  and 
will  then  repair  to  Washington,  D.  O,  and  report 
in  person  to  the  paymaster-general  of  the  army 
for   duty    as  post  paymaster. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Webster  Vinson,  deputy  pay- 
master-general, U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  duty 
as  chief  paymaster  of  the  Department  of  Colorado 
and  will  proceed  to  San  Francisco  and  report  to 
the  commanding  officer,  Department  of  California, 
for    duty    as    chief    paymaster    in    this    department. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Lea  Febiger,  Third  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  sail  on  the  trans- 
port leaving  this  port  for  Manila  on  August  5,  to 
join  his  regiment  in  the  Philippines. 

Major  William  C.  Wren,  Twelfth  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  Hot  Springs, 
Arkansas,  and  report  in  person  to  the  command- 
ing officer  of  the  Army  and  Navy  General  Hospital 
for  observation  and  treatment. 

Major  John  R.  Lynch,  paymaster,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
had  the  leave  of  absence  granted  him  extended 
two   months. 

Captain  C.  C.  Carpenter,  U.  S.  M.  C,  is  de- 
tached from  command  of  marine  detachment  to 
temporary  fleet  duty  as  marine  officer,  Pacific  fleet. 

Captain  Sterling  P.  Adams,  Fourteenth  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for 
two  months,  to  take  effect  on  August  9. 

Captain  William  A.  Covington,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  Fort  Miley,  has  been  granted 
leave  of  absence  for  twenty-three  days,  to  take 
effect    on    August    1. 

Captain  Albert  U.  Faulkner,  First  Field  Artil- 
lery, U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Hopland  and  Ukiah  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
sites  for  target  range  for  Second  Battalion,  Field 
Artillery,   U.    S.    A. 

Lieutenant-Commander  P.  N.  Olmsted,  U.  S. 
N.,  is  detached  from  the  Navy  Recruiting  Station, 
Los  Angeles,  and  ordered  to  the  Tennessee  as 
navigator. 

— ■*••«■ — ■ 

"According  to  Hoyle." 

A  "Complete  Hoyle"  which  has  just  ap- 
peared is  the  third  book  of  recent  record 
under  the  famous  title.  How  many  editions 
of  Hoyle  there  have  been  in  the  last  166  years 
perhaps  no  biographer  knows.  Beginning  with 
that  "Short  Treatise  on  the  Game  of  Whist," 
issued  in  1742,  and  finishing  with  the  strictly 
up-to-date  volume  now  presented,  in  which  the 
game  of  bridge  leads  all  the  rest,  there  would 
be  opportunity  for  an  interesting  study  of  the 
evolution  of  games. 

Edmond  Hoyle,  who  wrote  the  "Short 
Treatise,"  brought  out  also  a  general  book 
of  games.  He  was  a  teacher  of  whist  in  Lon- 
don. Sometimes  it  is  said  that  he  was  edu- 
cated for  the  law.  It  is  not  known  where  he 
was  born.  He  descends  the  years  in  fame 
through  the  phrase  "according  to  Hoyle," 
though  the  word  has  vastly  outgrown  his  little 
collection  of  pastimes  and  rules. 

Hoyle  died  in  1769.  For  over  a  hundred 
years  his  rules  for  whist  were  practically  the 
standard,  although  a  new  code  was  drawn  in 
1760  by  frequenters  of  White's  and  Saun- 
ders's, in  London.  It  was  in  1S63  that  John 
Loraine  Baldwin  got  his  committee  together 
at  the  then  Arlington,  now  the  Turf  Club, 
and  drew  up  the  laws  which  still  govern  Eng- 
lish whist. 

Whist  is  now  the  generic  game  of  a  family 
of  games  such  as  Hoyle  never  dreamed  of. 


Ancient  Greek  Theatres. 

The  word  "theatre"  is  of  Greek  origin, 
meaning  a  place   for  seeing. 

The  invention  of  a  building  especially  de- 
vised for  dramatic  representations  was  due  to 
the  Athenians.  The  first  representations  were 
given  by  the  Greeks  at  the  Dionysiac  festivals, 
and  were  held  on  temporary  wooden  plat- 
forms. An  accident  occurring  at  one  of  these 
affairs  in  500  B.  C.  induced  the  Athenians  to 
begin  the  construction  of  a  permanent  build- 
ing. 

The  first  Greek  theatre  was  completed  in 
340  B.  C,  although  it  is  recorded  that  many 
towns  in  Asia  Minor  had  built  permanent  the- 
atres long  ere  this. 

In  ancient  Sparta  the  theatres  were  used 
for  assemblies  of  the  people  and  dancers. 

The  Greeks  built  their  theatres  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill,  but  the  Romans,  who  began  the  con- 
struction of  theatres  100  B.  C,  built  theirs  on 
a  level  site. 

The  Dionysiac  theatre  in  Athens,  after 
which  all  theatres  since  have  been  modeled, 
was  excavated  in  1S62.  The  proscenium,  or- 
chestra, and  lower  row  of  seats  were  found 
in  a  fair  state  of  preservation.  The  seating 
capacity  is  estimated  at  30,000.  There  were 
three  entrances  to  the  stage — one  on  each 
side,  and  one  in  the  centre  at  the  back.  The 
latter    entrance    was    for    the    principal    actor. 


At  the  Monte  Carlo  opera  it  costs  $8  a 
seat  to  hear  "Rheingold"  or  any  of  the  other 
operas  in  the  Wagner  cycle.  The  season  be- 
gan recently  with  the  "Ring  of  Nibelung," 
which  was  also  the  great  attraction  of  the 
last  season. 

-e»>» 

E.  B.  Courvoisier, 

Art  Dealer  and  Frame  Maker,  announces  to 
the  public  the  opening  of  his  new  store  at 
43 1  Sutter  Street,  between  Stockton  and 
Powell. 


644  Market  St. 
Opp.  Palace  Hotel 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION    SQUARE 


Its  location  and  appointments 
suggest  it,  and  its  services 
establish  it,  as  the  ideal  place 
for  formal  or  informal  en- 
tertainment. 


Under  the  management  of 
James  Woods 


Hotel  del  Monte 

Invites  you 
to  come  and 

PLAY  GOLF 

on  the  finest  18-hole 
golf  course  in  the 
West,  within  five 
minutes  walk  of  the 
Hotel. 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager 


THE  JEFFERSON 

TURK  AND  COUGH  STREETS    :  :    SAN  FRANCISCO 

We  cater  to  exclusive,  high-class 
family  trade.  Succeeding  the  old 
"Occidental"  as  headquarters  for 
army  and  navy  men. 

GRAY  &  LINZEE,  Proprietors 


TOWNSEND'S 

CALIFORNIA  GLACE 
FRUITS  AND  CANDIES 

27  years  in  Palace  Hotel  Bldg. 

ALL   ORDERS  GIVEN   PROMPT  ATTENTION  AT 

STORE 

46  Market  Street 

Phone 


FACTORY 

117  San  Jose  Ave. 

Phone  Mission  378 


Also  at  the  newsstands  at  the 

FAIRMONT  AND  ST.  FRANCIS 


GOODYEAR  "HIPPO"  HOSE 

The  best   and   strongest  Garden  Hose. 

Guaranteed  to  stand  700  lbs.  pressure. 

Try  it  and  be  convinced 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

R.  H.  PEASE,  President 
589,  591,  593  Market  Street 

SAN   FRANCISCO 


|i*^     MOORE'S     _  \i 

Poison  oAK 

never         ncurnv    3a  years 

FAILING  K  L  MLUT        THE  STANDARD 

PILES,  CHILBLAINS,  FELONS,  BURNS,  ETC. 

A  VALUABLE  HOUSEHOLD  SALVE. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS  HAVE  IT  OR  WILL  OBTAIN  ON  REQUEST 

ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTES. 

fr/ce  25  Ce/j/s. 

LANGLCY&MICHAEL5  CO.  5AN  FRANCISCO. 


July  17,  1909. 
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Pears' 

"A  cake  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a 
box  of  cure." 

Don't  wait  until 
the  mischiefs  done 
before  using  Pears' 
Soap. 

There's  no  pre- 
ventive so  good  as 
Pears'  Soap. 

Established  in  1789. 


FAIRMONT 
HOTEL 


Maintaining  the  world's  standard 

of    hotel    excellence    established 

in    the    old    Palace    Hotel 

by  the  present  management 


Palace  Hotel  Company 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 
Most  Delightful  Climate  on  Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 
Summer  rates,  $3.50  per  day  and  upward 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passengers 
from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 
Coast   S.    S.    Co.   steamers. 
Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,   for  fishing.      Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN   ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado    Beach,    Cal. 

Or  see  H.    F.   NORCROSS,    Agent, 

334   So.    Spring   St.,   Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;   Main  3917. 


OPTICIAN 

34  KEARNY  STREET 

BET.MARKETa P0ST5TS.  SANFRANCISCO.CALIf. 

KODAK  AGENCY-PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


SPEND  THE  WEEK  END  AT 


SPRINGS 

Leave  San  Francisco  at  3:45  p.m., 
Friday  or  Saturday  via  Sausalito. 
Railroad  round  trip,  $7,  including 
enjoyable  ride  in  our  fine  automo- 
biles from  St.  Helena  to  Aetna 
Springs  and  return. 

Illustrated  Booklet  mailed  free 
on  application. 

AETNA  SPRINGS  CO. 

Aetna  Springs  Napa  County,  Cal. 


FOYER   AND   BOX-OFFICE   CHAT. 


The  critic's  declaration  last  week  that  the 
season  of  "The  Merry  Widow"  at  the  Van 
Ness  Theatre  would  prove  all  too  brief  is  al- 
ready verified.  No  light  opera  has  ever 
proved  such  a  drawing  success  here.  From 
the  first  the  advance  sale  has  been  remarkably 
large,  and  every  night  the  theatre  has  held 
a  big  audience  of  delighted  participants. 
Franz  Lehar's  music,  the  entertaining  story 
of  the  opera,  and  the  excellent  work  of  the 
principals  and  chorus  make  a  combination 
such  as  can  not  be  found  noted  in  recent 
stage  history.  The  piece  is  all  "features," 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  It  gains  in 
attractiveness  on  a  second  and  third  view. 
The  third  and  last  week  of  the  engagement 
of  the  Henry  W.  Savage  company  begins  Sun- 
day night,  and  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  announce  a  special  Wednesday  matinee  to 
meet  at  least  a  part  of  the  demand  for  seats 
during  the  concluding  term  of  its  season. 
There  will  be  the  usual  matinee  performance 
on  Saturday,  and  the  final  appearance  of  the 
company  will  be  on  Saturday  evening,  July  24. 


Italian  grand  opera  is  now  in  its  fifth  week 
at  the  Princess  Theatre,  and  there  will  be 
but  one  week  more  of  the  present  season. 
There  was  so  little  advance  trumpeting  for 
the  International  Grand  Opera  Company  that 
it  was  established  and  successful  on  its  intrin- 
sic merit  almost  before  opera-goers  realized 
the  importance  of  the  engagement.  Every 
promise  made  by  the  management  has  been 
more  than  kept.  There  have  been  many  un- 
boasted  surprises  and  a  wealth  of  achieve- 
ment which  has  been  presented  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Its  productions  have  been  notably 
fine  in  important  particulars  and  no  less  care- 
fully looked  after  in  minor  details.  Signor 
Merola  has  amply  proved  his  genius  as  a  di- 
rector, and  the  singers  of  genuine  ability  that 
make  up  the  long  list  have  come  fresh  and 
enthusiastic  to  their  work  with  every  change 
of  bill.  Not  for  years  has  San  Francisco  had 
such  an  opportunity,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
record  the  appreciation  of  the  real  music- 
loving  public.  For  the  sixth  and  last  week 
of  the  season  this  is  the  arrangement:  Mon- 
day evening  "Traviata"  will  be  repeated,  with 
Norelli,  Zara,  and  Bari  in  the  chief  roles ; 
Tuesday  evening,  "Aida"  will  be  presented ; 
Mme.  Helene  Therry  will  be  heard  for  the 
first  time  here  in  the  title-role,  and  Samoiloff 
will  sing  Rhadames ;  Arcangeli  and  Gravina 
will  repeat  their  former  triumphs.  Wednesday 
matinee  and  Friday  evening  will  be  given 
to  "The  Barber  of  Seville,"  which  will  be 
sung  for  the  first  time  this  season,  with 
Norelli,  Colombini,  Arcangeli,  and  Gravina. 
Wednesday  evening,  "II  Trovatore"  will  be  the 
programme,  with  Bertossi,  Zara,  Samoiloff, 
and  Oteri.  Thursday  evening  "Fedora"  will 
be  presented,  with  Therry,  Colombini,  Ar- 
cangeli, and  Gravina.  At  the  Saturday  mati- 
nee "Cavalleria  Rusticana"  and  "I  Pagliacci" 
will  be  given  by  special  request,  with  picked 
casts  which  will  include  Merola,  De  Giaccomo, 
Bari,  Bertossi,  Zara,  Frasconi,  and  Samoiloff. 
Saturday  evening  "Carmen"  will  be  the  at- 
traction, with  Therry,  Zara,  and  Colombini. 
Sunday  evening  the  season  will  close  with  a 
splendid  production  of  "L'Amico  Fritz,"  in 
which  Bertossi,  Colombini,  and  Arcangeli  will 
be  the  principal  features. 

"Rigoletto"  will  be  given  for  the  last  time 
this  Saturday  night,  and  this  Sunday  night 
will  be  devoted  to  "Giaconda." 


A  great  "Gibson  girl"  feature  is  announced 
as  a  principal  attraction  in  next  week's  pro- 
gramme at  the  Orpheum,  beginning  with  the 
matinee  performance  Sunday.  The  act  is 
styled  "The  Electrified  Girl  Review,"  and  it 
presents  Clara  Nelson,  said  by  Charles  Dana 
Gibson  to  be  ideally  fitted  to  represent  his 
ideal  in  face,  figure,  and  carriage.  There  is, 
as  a  setting  for  Miss  Nelson,  a  sextette  of 
girls  of  the  Gibson  type,  and  Harry  Turpin, 
a  masculine  model  of  Gibson  angles  and 
length.  Three  scenes  are  required  to  do 
justice  to  this  artistic  conception,  all  of  spe- 
cial preparation,  and  the  music  is  one  of  its 
most  striking  and  original  features.  Lily 
Lena,  who  sings  dainty  songs,  is  among  the 
newcomers,  and  she  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  winning  of  vocalists  known  in  vaude- 
ville. Julius  Tannen,  the  monologist  and 
mimic,  will  repeat  his  former  successes  here, 
though  with  new  material.  The  Three  Donals 
are  gymnasts  of  remarkable  strength  and 
agility,  who  will  offer  a  number  of  feats  which 
are  unique.  It  will  be  the  concluding  week 
for  Charlotte  Parry,  the  Protean  actress,  in 
"The  Comstock  Mystery"  :  the  Three  Leigh- 
tons,  Selma  Braatz,  and  of  Helena  Frederick 
and  her  company  in  the  one-act  grand  opera, 
"The  Patriot."  

"Polly  of  the  Circus,"  the  pretty  drama  of 
sentiment  and  show  life,  written  by  Margaret 
Mayo  and  produced  by  Frederic  Thompson, 
which  ran  all  last  season  at  the  Empire  The- 
atre in  New  York,  will  follow  "The  Merry 
Widow"  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre. 


Blanche  Bates  is  among  the  stars  soon  to 
renew  their  acquaintance  with  San  Francisco 
theatre-goers.  . 

Klaw  &  Erlanger  have  made  an  innovation 
in  the  theatrical  business  of  New  York  City 


which  has  proved  a  success — namely,  the  pro- 
duction of  a  dramatic  offering  on  a  roof  gar- 
den. Brady  &  Grismer's  "A  Gentleman  from 
Mississippi,"  in  the  Aerial  Gardens,  which 
crowns  the  lofty  parapet  of  the  New  Amster- 
dam Theatre,  has  been  received  just  as  cor- 
dially as  it  ever  was  on  an  indoor  stage.  The 
success  of  the  departure  is  revolutionary.  It 
has  been  held  most  vigorously  that  only  a 
show  with  music  and  lots  of  girls  would  appeal 
to  the  summer  theatre-goer.  New  York,  how- 
ever, has  grown  in  such  favor  as  a  summer 
resort  that  the  increase  in  visitors  will  keep 
open   any  house  that  is  cool  and  comfortable. 


Beards  and  Battles, 

More  than  once  a  difference  in  the  fashion 
of  wearing  the  hair  has  denoted  a  division  of 
factions  (writes  a  contributor  to  Pearson's 
Weekly).  We  have  the  well-known  examples 
of  the  roundheads  and  the  cavaliers.  To  the 
former,  long,  curly  hair  was  an  abomination, 
they  hated  the  flowing  locks  of  the  gay  cava- 
liers, and  they  regarded  such  tresses  as  a 
symbol   of  ungodliness. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cavaliers  regarded 
the  closely-cropped  hair  of  the  stern-visaged 
roundheads  as  a  symbol  of  narrow-mindedness, 
biogotry,  and  cant. 

At  the  time  of  the  conquest  the  English 
wore  their  hair  long  both  upon  the  head  and 
the  upper  lip,  while  the  chin  was  kept  bare. 
The  Normans,  on  the  contrary,  wore  their 
hair  very  short,  so  that  Harold's  spies  re- 
ported to  the  king :  "The  host  did  almost 
seem  to  be  priests,  because  they  had  all  their 
face  and  both  lips  shaven." 

After  the  invasion  the  difference  in  ao- 
pearance  of  the  victors  and  the  vanquished 
was  accentuated  by  the  tyranny  which  com- 
pelled the  Saxons  to  grow  all  their  hair.  In 
later  days  the  Saxons,  so  far  as  regarding  it 
as  a  sign  of  severity,  took  good  care  to  let 
their  hair  grow  on  purpose,  effectually  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  from  the  Normans. 

The  fashion  of  wearing  long  hair  spread, 
and  caused  almost  endless  bother  between  the 
people  and  the  clergy,  who  based  their  objec- 
tion upon  St.  Paul's  declaration  "that  long 
hair  was  a  shame  unto  a  man." 

The  Pope  decreed  that  long-haired  people 
should  be  excommunicated  when  living,  and 
should  not  be  prayed  for  when  dead.  From 
nearly  every  pulpit  the  evil  of  long  hair  was 
published,  and  the  wearers  were  cursed.  All 
this  was  in  vain,  fashion  laughed  at  it,  and 
king  and  subject  wore  ringlets  in  defiance  of 
the   shorn   priests. 

This  war  between  the  long-haired  and  the 
cropped  soon  had  serious  consequences.  There 
were  all  kinds  of  tumult,  some  of  which  had 
far-reaching  results ;  but  it  was  in  France 
where  the  question  of  the  length  of  the  hair 
altered  history. 

Louis  VII,  unlike  the  disobedient  English, 
obeyed  the  injunctions  of  the  church  and  cut 
off  all  his  flowing  curls,  until  he  resembled  a 
monk  instead  of  a  king. 

This  caused  the  greatest  consternation  at 
the  court,  and  the  lively  Eleanor  of  Guienne 
did  nothing  but  make  fun  of  her  lord  to  the 
court's  gallants.  In  fact,  she  lost  all  affection 
for  the  shorn  sovereign,  whom  she  looked 
upon  with  contempt. 

Then  came  all  manner  of  differences,  termi- 
nating in  divorce  and  the  loss  of  Guienne  and 
Poitou  to  the  French  sovereigns.  The  fickle 
Eleanor  married  the  long-haired  Henry,  who 
afterward  reigned  as  Henry  II  of  England, 
and  she  bestowed  upon  him  those  rich  prov- 
inces of  France.  Had  Louis  VII  not  cut 
off  his  hair,  the  history  of  the  world  would 
have  been  quite  different. 

Peter  the  Great  was  a  monarch  who  de- 
cided that  the  Russians  should  be  shaven,  un- 
der penalty  of  a  heavy  tax  for  such  as  pre- 
ferred to  grow  beards.  The  receipt  which 
was  given  for  this  tax  consisted  of  a  copper 
token  bearing  a  hairy  face  on  the  one  side 
and  the  date  on  the  other.  No  man  wearing 
a  beard  could  enter  a  town  unless  he  pro- 
duced one  of  these  "borodovaia,"  which  had 
to  be  renewed  each  year. 


Oscar  Hammerstein  has  returned  from  his 
search  abroad  for  grand  opera  artists,  a  New 
York  report  says,  and  judging  from  his  list 
of  .names  he  has  been  very  successful  in  secur- 
ing principals  for  his  threefold  enterprises, 
"educational,"  grand  and  light  French  opera 
organizations.  The  "educational"  season  will 
open  August  30  and  moderate  prices  will  pre- 
vail. The  new  works  to  be  performed  by  his 
different  companies  include  Strauss's  "Elek- 
tra"  and  "Feuersnoth,"  Massenet's  "Herodi- 
ade,"  "Gfiseldis,"  and  "Sapho,"  Erlanger's 
"Aphrodite,"  Fevrier's  "Monna  Vanna,"  Hu- 
bay's  "Violin  Maker  of  Cremona,"  and  Victor 
Herbert's  new  opera.  "Natoma."  The  book  of 
this  opera,  which  is  in  English,  was  written 
by  J.  D.  Redding.  Mr.  Herbert  is  putting  the 
final  touches  on  the  score  and  the  production 
is  scheduled  for  January. 

Wife — Isn't  it  funny?  The  gorilla  speaks 
only  eight  words.  Husband — Nothing  strange  : 
he  has  five  or  six  wives. — Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 


His  Breakfast. 

"What's  your  ideal  breakfast?" 

"Ruinart  and  angostura,  a  chop,  and  a  dog." 

"What's  the  dog  for?" 

"To  eat  the  chop." — Hotel  Gazette. 


A  SCIENTIFIC  DEFENSE. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  trials  that  ever 
took  place  in  any  country  was  that  of  James 
Stevens  in  the  California  courts,  for  theft. 
The  circumstances  were  as  follows: 

There  were  four  prospectors  in  the  Klon- 
dike region,  when  the  gold  fever  there  was  at 
its  height,  among  whom  Stevens  was  one. 
They  "struck  it  rich,"  divided  up,  and  started 
out  for  the  United  States.  Just  before  leav- 
ing. Stevens  got  into  a  faro  game  and  lost 
everything  he  had.  Winter  was  coming  on, 
and  he  bid  fair  to  starve  unless  something 
was  done  for  him.  So  the  other  three  de- 
cided to  pay  him  so  much  to  guard  their  dust 
on  the  ship  and  pay  his  way  home  to  San 
Francisco.  They  each  had  their  share  of 
dust  and  nuggets  accurately  weighed,  and  then 
put  them  into  a  common  pile,  pending  of 
course  their  reapportionment  on  reaching 
port. 

This  they  placed  in  a  strong  box,  which 
they  nailed  up  and  sealed  carefully.  It  was 
Stevens's  duty  to  watch  this  by  day  and  sleep 
by  it  by  night  until  the  destination  was 
reached.  There  was  exactly  six  hundred 
pounds  avoirdupois  of  the  gold,  sworn  to  by 
a  regular  weigher.  It  was  worth  a  great  deal 
of  money. 

Well,  everything  went  along  smoothly  until 
San  Francisco  was  reached,  Stevens  seeming 
to  appreciate  what  his  former  partners  were 
doing  for  him,  and  guarding  his  trust  jeal- 
ously. When  the  ship  came  into  port  the 
box  was  immediately  removed,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Stevens,  to  a  place  for  reweigh- 
ing,  so  that  each  could  take  his  share  again 
and  deduct  so  much  for  Stevens's  pay. 

It  was  found  that  instead  of  having  six  hun- 
dred pounds  of  gold  as  before,  there  was  now 
only  a  fraction  over  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  pounds.  The  partners  were  loath  to  dis- 
trust Stevens,  and  so  had  it  reweighed  twice; 
but  with  the  same  result  each  time. 

Reassured  as  they  were  of  his  guilt,  and 
having  contempt  for  such  ingratitude,  they 
immediately  swore  out  a  warrant  for  his  ar- 
rest. He  all  the  time  protested  his  innocence  ; 
but  was  not  able  to  account  for  the  loss. 

The  poor  fellow  was  thrown  into  prison  and 
held  for  trial.  Not  having  any  money  or 
friends,  he  gave  up  all  hope  of  being  acquitted, 
as  the  circumstantial  evidence  seemed  abso- 
lutely against  him.  A  young  lawyer  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  court  to  defend  him.  This 
young  man,  Thaddeus  Wayne  by  name,  set  to 
work  on  the  seemingly  hopeless  job  with  great 
enthusiasm,  as  he  had  few  clients,  anyhow, 
and  plenty  of  time. 

The  case  was  soon  called  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  set  forth.  Wayne  did 
not  even  question  a  witness. 

When  all  the  testimony  was  in,  Wayne  re- 
quested the  judge  to  allow  him  to  qualify 
Samuel  L.  Johnson,  teacher  of  physics  in  a 
high  school,  as  an  expert  witness.  The  judge, 
not  seeing  any  relation  of  physics  to  the  theft, 
was  about  to  refuse  the  young  man,  when  a 
peculiar  glimmer  in  the  latter's  eye  persuaded 
him  to  humor  the  boy.  Johnson  was  placed 
on  the  stand,  and  the  following  colloquy  en- 
sued : 

"With  what  does  physics  deal?" 

"With,  natural  phenomena,  or  the  changes 
in  the  state  or  condition  of  matter." 

"Does  the  weight  of  a  person  change  as  he 
changes  his  location  on  the  earth?" 

"Yes." 

"Just  how  does  that  happen  and  how  much 
does  the  weight  change?" 

"The  weight  of  any  body  is  greatest  at  the 
poles  of  the  earth,  as  they  are  the  nearest 
points  to  the  centre.  It  gets  less  and  less  the 
farther  we  travel  toward  the  equator  ;  for  we 
go  away  from  the  centre.  This  effect  is  en- 
hanced by  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  bodies 
tending  to  fly  off  more  at  the  equator  than 
near  the  poles.  The  combination  of  these  two 
makes  a  body  weigh  one  two-hundred-and- 
eighty-ninth  less  at  the  equator  than  at  the 
poles,  and  a  proportionate  amount  for  dis- 
tances  between." 

"About  what  fraction  of  its  weight  would  a 
body  lose  in  going  from  Cape  Nome,  Alaska, 
to   San  Francisco?" 

"I  should  say  about  one  in  three  hundred." 

"Then  gold  weighing  six  hundred  pounds  in 
Nome  could  not  possibly  weigh  over  five  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  pounds  here,  could  it?" 

"It  could  not." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Stevens  was  ac- 
quitted on  this  evidence.  His  former  partners 
were  so  sorry  of  their  recent  suspicion,  and  so 
eager  to  make  amends,  that  they  not  only  paid 
him  the  salary  they  had  promised,  but  set  him 
up  in  business  from  their  ample  funds. 

This  fact  is  peculiar  but  perfectly  in  accord 
with  reason.  It  is  recognized  by  the  United 
States  government.  Every  time  bullion  is  sent 
from  Washington  to  the  New  Orleans  mint,  a 
certain  amount  of  weight  is  lost  in  the  mere" 
act  of  transit.  So,  in  order  to  get  the  same 
amount  of  metal  in  each  coin,  compensntini: 
weights  or  those  specially  calibrated  have  lo 
be  used,  or  else  special  scales.  Tf  the  weights 
are  made  at  Washington  and  sent  to  New  Or- 
leans of  course  they  will  lose  in  weight  also 
and  will  weigh  true  on  a  pair  of  balances. 
But  spring  balances  enn  not  be  used. — Law- 
rence Hodges,  in  St.  Louis 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Julia — Going  to  Marie's  dance?  Bertha — I 
shall  be  out  of  town  that  night.  Julia — I 
wasn't  invited  either. — Cornell  Widow. 

"What!  Spend  $100  on  a  bathing  suit?" 
"Now,  hubby;  this  isn't  a  bathing  suit.  This 
is  a  beach  costume." — Washington  Herald. 

She — I  heard  you  singing  this  morning. 
He — Oh!  I  sing  a  little  to  kill  time.  She — 
You  had  a  good  weapon. — Kansas  City  Jour- 
nal. 

First  Chauffeur — Do  you  find  out  who  you 
have  run  over  ?  Second  Chan  ffeur — Of 
course  ;  I  always  read  the  papers ! — New  York 
Sun. 

''Your  new  butler  seems  rather  awkward." 
"For  a  butler,  yes.  But  if  he's  a  detective, 
I  think  he  does  very  well." — Washington 
Herald. 

Father — You  never  heard  of  a  man  getting 
into  trouble  by  following  a  good  example. 
Sob— -Yes,  sir.  I  have — the  counterfeiter. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

Sillicus — Yes :  she  has  threatened  to  make 
things  unpleasant  for  him.  Cynicus — Is  that 
so?  When  are  they  going  to  be  married? — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

Friend — Does  the  baron,  your  son-in-law, 
speak  with  much  of  an  accent  ?  Richpnrse — 
He  did  when  he  discovered  how  I  had  fixed 
his  wife's   dower. — Puck. 

"Who's  that  homely  girl  you  spoke  to  ?" 
"Sir,  that  lady  has  promised  to  be  my  wife  !" 
"Cheer  up.  Lots  of  women  don't  keep  their 
promises." — Cleveland  Leader. 

Uncle  Ellery — Now,  I'll  learn  ye  to  milk 
the  cow.  Nephew  from  the  City — Oh,  unkie, 
I'm  kinder  'fraid  o'  the  cow:  couldn't  I  just 
as  well  learn  on  the  calf? — Life. 

Church — In  the  future  the  man  with  the 
airships  will  take  nobody's  dust.  Gotham — 
Won't  he?  You  just  try  to  hire  one,  and 
you'll  find  out ! — Yonkcrs  Statesman. 

"You  don't  seem  to  give  Bykins  credit  for 
any  originality  whatever."  "I  don't.  His 
memory  is  so  wretched  he  can't  quote  cor- 
rectly; that's  all." — Washington  Star. 

"You  seem  to  have  a  great  deal  of  faith 
in  doctors,"  said  a  friend  of  the  sick  man. 
"I  have,"  was  the  reply ;  "a  doctor  would 
be  foolish  to  let  a  good  customer  like  me  die." 
— Boston  Home  Journal. 

Mrs.  Brickrow — It  does  a  lady  good  to 
have  Dr.  Grinn  when  one  is  sick.  He  is 
always  so  jolly !  Mr.  Brickrow — You'd  be 
jolly,  too,  if  you  were  getting  three  dollars 
for  a  ten-minute  call. — New  York  Weekly. 

Customer — Hey,  waiter  !  Waiter — Yes,  sir. 
Customer — Kindly  tell  the  leader  of  the  or- 
chestra to  play  something  sad  and  low  while 
I    dine.      I    want    to    see    if    it    won't    have    a 


softening    influence    on    this    steak. — Chicago 
Daily  News. 

"Has  old  Gotrox  ever  separated  himself 
from  anything  worth  having?"  "Yes,  from 
his  appetite." — Life. 

Daughter — Mamma,  who  was  Minerva  ? 
Mother — The  goddess  of  wisdom — she  never 
married. — The  Club-Fellow. 

Mrs.  Crawford — So  his  wife  is  extravagant 
in  dress  ?  Mrs.  Crabshaw — Very.  Just  now 
she's  getting  a  coat  of  tan  at  a  hundred-dollar- 
a-week  seaside  resort — Puck. 

The  Young  Doctor — Just  think;  six  of  my 
patients  recovered  this  week-  The  Old  Doctor 
— It's  your  own  fault,  my  boy.  You  spend 
too  much  time  at  the  club. — Life. 

Guest — Mercy !  What's  that  awful  pro- 
fanity down  stairs  ?  Hostess — My  husband 
has  come  in  late  and  fallen  over  the  new 
Persian  prayer  rug. — Cleveland  Leader. 

Bill — I  see  a  good  many  of  the  apartment 
houses  in  New  York  have  the  kitchen  on  top. 
Jill — Yes  ;  that  is  so  the  cook  who  uses  ben- 
zine won't  have  so  far  to  go. — Yonkcrs  States- 
man. 

Sally  Gay — What  a  cunning  little  fellow  Mr. 
Callipers  is  !  Dolly  Swift — Cunning  ?  Why, 
he's  dreadfully  bow-legged.  Sally  Gay — Yes, 
but  that  give  him  such  an  arch  look,  you 
know. — Truth. 

Mr.  Newlywed — The  moths  have  eaten 
every  single  thing  in  this  closet,  Ida.  Mrs. 
Xewlywed — I  don't  see  how  they  could  get  in. 
I've  kept  the  door  locked  all  summer  long. — 
Brooklyn  Life. 

"Sure,  it's  Mike,  the  boy,  that's  the  lucky 
man."  "How  was  he  lucky?"  "Why,  mum, 
he  got  insured  fer  five  thousand  dollars. 
and  the  very  nixt  day  he  fell  off  the  ladder, 
paintin",  and  broke  his  nick." — Baltimore 
American. 

Mrs.  Gramercy — Do  you  exercise  any  super- 
vision over  your  daughter's  reading?  Mrs. 
Park — Certainly,  my  dear  !  It  is  quite  neces- 
sary at  the  present  day.  I  never  let  her  read 
a  book  written  by  a  woman  until  I've  looked 
it  over  carefully. — Puck. 

Toper — I  should  like  a  two  weeks'  absence 
to  attend  the  wedding  of  a  very  dear  friend. 
Mr.  Gingham — It  must  be  a  very  dear  friend, 
indeed,  to  make  you  want  that  much  time. 
Who  is  it  ?  Taper — Well,  sir,  after  the  cere- 
mony she  will  be  my  wife. — Vogue. 


PLEASE  NOTE— This  is  to  remind  yon  that 
EDGAR  C.  HUMPHREY  is  the  pioneer  specialist  in 
property  from  San  Mateo  to  Menlo  Park  and  about  the 
Stanford  University.  Homes  for  sale  and  lease.  Acres 
for  sale.  Offices.  Call  Building.  San  Francisco,  tele- 
phone Kearny  4656;  Palo  Alto,  telephone  Palo  Alio 
229 ;  residence  Menlo  Part,  telephone  Palo  Alto  21 7. 


REMOVAL  SALE 


Furniture,  Carpets, 
Rugs  and  Draperies 


Unequaled 

REDUCTIONS 

in  all  departments 


NO  EXCHANGE  DURING 
SALE.  NO  GOODS  SENT 
ON  APPROVAL.  NONE 
RESERVED. 


d.n&e  WALTER  &  co. 


Van  Ness  and  Sacramento 


Wholesale 
Retail 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 


CLEAR   HAVANA   CIGAR 

S.  BACHMAN  &  CO.  (Inc.) 
DISTRIBUTORS 


Byron 

Hot  Springs 

One  of  the  world's  most  curative  springs, 
2J4  hours  from  San  Francisco;  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's best  hotels  and  a  delightful  place  for 
rest  and  recreation.  See  Southern  Pacific  In- 
formation Bureau,  Tames  Flood  Building,  any 
S.  P.  Agent,  or  Peck-jTudah,  789  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  or  533  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  An- 
geles, or  address  manager,  Byron  Hot  Springs, 
California. 


THE  BEST  PART  OF  THE  SHAVE 
IS  WHEN  YOU  COME  TO 

Pond's  Extract 

Relieves  Irritation 

Prevents  Inflammation 

Assures  Comfort 

Used  by  men  of  discrimination 
everywhere.  Sold  only  in  scaled 
bottles— never  in  bulk.  Write 
for  interesting  booklet  on  shav- 
ing.— mailed  free  on  request. 

Lament,    Corliss  fr  Co..  78  Hudson   St. 
Sole  Agents.  New  York 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


Romeike's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE 

110  and  112  W.  26th  St.,  New  York. 
Branches:  London,   Paris,   Berlin,   Sydney. 


cstin 


"Twice  as  man; 
people  travel  under 
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ered  his  moral  responsibility.  The  man  who  has  once 
committed  a  murder  under  the  stress  of  insanity  may 
do  so  again,  and  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  popular  opinion 
that  the  inquiry  now  being  held  in  New  York  is  merely 
one  of  the  preliminaries  to  this  young  man's  release. 
The  attempt  may  be  unsuccessful  this  time,  but  one 
day  we  shall  awake  to  the  unpalatable  fact  that  Harry 
Thaw  is  once  more  at  liberty  to  wreak  his  vengeance 
upon  whomsoever  he  will. 


A  Perpetual  Thaw. 
Not  the  least  among  the  legal  scandals  of  the  day 
is  the  inquiry  into  the  sanity  of  Harry  Thaw,  now  irf 
progress  in  New  York.  It  is  a  mere  commonplace  to 
say  that  if  this  young  criminal  had  been  a  poor  man 
he  would  now  be  where  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling,  but  surely  the  fact  of  his  wealth  and  social 
position  should  be  no  excuse  for  making  him  one  of 
the  permanent  institutions  of  the  country.  In  these 
matters  of  criminal  insanity  we  might  do  worse  than 
adopt  the  English  system.  The  murderer  who  is  saved 
from  punishment  on  the  ground  of  insanity  is  confined 
in  a  criminal  lunatic  asylum  "during  his  majesty's 
pleasure,"  and  it  is  his  majesty's  pleasure  that  he  shall 
remain  there  for  the  rest  of  his  natural  life.  He  never 
emerges  again  and  there  are  no  judicial  inquiries  to 
provide  fat  fees  for  attorneys  or  sensations  for  society. 
The  idea  that  a  man  who  committed  a  savage  murder 
two  or  three  years  ago,  and  who  was  then  morally 
innocent  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  may  now  have 
recovered  his  sanity  so  as  no  longer  to  be  a  terror  to 
his  associates  is  too  puerile  for  consideration.  Equally 
ludicrous  is  the  idea  that  a  judge,  or  indeed  any  human 
being,  can  determine  whether  or  not  he  has  so  recov- 


What  a  Feeble  Defense ! 

After  some  three  weeks  of  bashful  hesitation,  the 
"Good  Government  League"  has  condescended  to 
explain  the  meaning  and  intention  of  the  mysterious 
hieroglyphics  hidden  under  the  stamps  upon  the 
addressed  envelopes  sent  out  with  the  trial  ballots.  We 
need  hardly  remind  our  readers  that  these  ballots  were 
sent  out  to  some  75,000  electors;  that  they  asked  for 
opinions  upon  certain  candidates  for  the  mayoralty; 
that  they  were  accompanied  by  a  letter  stating  that 
"if,  for  any  personal  or  business  reasons,  you  do  not 
desire  to  give  your  name,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
sign  the  ballot,"  and  that  in  spite  of  this  assurance 
there  were  certain  hieroglyphics  hidden  under  the 
postage  stamps  and  furnishing  a  key  to  the  identity  of 
the  sender.  The  exposure  of  this  sorry  trick,  reflecting 
as  it  did  as  much  upon  the  intelligence  as  upon  the 
morality  of  its  inventors,  was  followed  by  a  confusion 
of  explaining  tongues  as  its  various  defenders  fell  over 
one  another  in  their  eagerness  to  palliate  and  condone. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  they  were  all  at  variance 
with  one  another,  their  only  point  of  agreement  being 
the  high-souled  and  disinterested  patriotism  that  was 
really  expressed  by  the  nigger  in  the  woodpile  or 
rather  by  the  markings  under  the  postage  stamp. 

And  now,  after  three  weeks,  com^s  the  real  and  only 
official  explanation.  All  others  are  unauthorized  and 
negligible.  We  can  imagine  the  searchings  of  heart 
and  the  midnight  conclaves  of  which  it  is  the  fruit. 
It  is  easy  to  trace  the  bovine  intelligence  of  Mr. 
Spreckels,  the  sleuth-like  sinuosities  of  Mr.  Burns,  and 
perhaps  the  touch  of  pained  indignation  from  a  college 
professor.  We  have  no  time  to  search  for  the  Baconian 
acrostics  that  might  reveal  the  full  secrets  of  author- 
ship, but  they  are  no  doubt  just  about  as  legible  as  the 
marks  under  a  postage-stamp. 

The  official  and  only  genuine  explanation  bears  the 
date  of  July  16,  although  it  would  still  be  suspiciously 
tardy  had  it  been  dated  two  weeks  earlier.  It  begins 
with  the  usual  expressions  of  a  flatulent  self-righteous- 
ness and  then  goes  on  to  admit — what,  indeed,  could 
not  be  denied — that  "under  each  stamp  was  an  identi- 
fication mark."  This  was  done  for  "the  protection  of 
the  voters,  the  prevention  of  fraud,  and  the  safeguard- 
ing of  the  interests  of  the  city  only."  Who  would  have 
thought  it? 

The  objects  of  the  secret  mark — that  is  to  say,  the 
avowed  objects — were  two  in  number,  and  thev  may  as 
well  be  quoted  in  full : 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  plain  that  without  identification 
marks  of  some  kind  many  thousands  of  fraudulent  ballots 
might  have  been  mailed  to  us,  thus  defeating  the  end 
sought,  i.  <?.,  an  expression  of  the  popular  will.  This  has  been 
done  by  enemies  of  good  government  elsewhere,  notably  in 
Los  Angeles.  In  the  second  place,  this  method  will  enable 
us  speedily  to  handle  undelivered  letters  and  quickly  trace 
false  registration. 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  anything  more  silly  or 
more  false.  If  the  League  had  wished  to  avoid  the 
preparation  of  fraudulent  ballots  it  could  have  done  so 
far  more  easily  by  the  use  of  a  water-marked  paper,  or 
by  any  of  the  hundred  and  one  innocent  devices  that 
any  printer  could  suggest.  Imagine  the  immense  labor 
of  furnishing  separate  identification  marks  for  seventy- 
five  thousand  names  as  a  protection  against  fraud  that 
could  have  been  secured  just  as  easily  by  a  water- 
mark, a  pin  prick,  or  an  undotted  i.  The  inventors 
of  this  precious  scheme  have  no  objection  to  pose  as 
weak-minded;  perhaps  they  can  not  help  that,  but  they 


should  not  assume  that  their  readers  are  similarly 
afflicted. 

The  second  reason  is  equally  puerile.  The  method, 
we  are  told,  "will  enable  us  speedily  to  handle  the  unde- 
livered letters  and  quickly  trace  false  registrations."  In 
what  way  will  it  do  either  one  or  the  other?  An  unde- 
livered letter  is  returned  to  the  sender  in  its  original 
envelope,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  that  envelope 
to  ascertain  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  As  for 
the  efficacy  of  the  method  for  detecting  false  regis- 
trations, it  seems  beyond  the  wit  of  man  to  see  how 
this  can  be.  The  whole  Good  Government  League  must 
have  collaborated  over  that  clause,  if  we  may  judge  by 
its  variegated  silliness. 

The  whole  explanation  is,  of  course,  a  piece  of  pre- 
tentious and  unmitigated  humbug,  all  the  more  nauseat- 

X  for  the  wrapping  of  sickly  and  hypocritical 
sentiment  in  which  it  is  delivered.  To  admit  the  iden- 
tification marks  and  then  to  say  that  "the  secrecy  of 
the  ballot  itself  is  insured  and  the  identity  of  the  voter 
who  does  not  care  to  sign  his  name  is  lost"  is  similarly 
a  piece  of  impudent  assurance. 

But  the  "explanation"  grows  more  and  more  fatuous 
as  it  goes  on.  The  League  tells  us  the  method  that  it 
will  adopt  or  rather  the  method  that  it  would  like  us  to 
believe  that  it  will  adopt.  A  further  quotation  may  be 
made  advantageously: 

In  order  to  preserve  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot,  we  have 
adopted  the  following  method  for  canvassing  the  returns :  By 
first  removing  the  stamp  we  determine  that  the  ballot  inclosed 
is  that  of  a  voter  we  have  addressed,  and  therefore  valid. 
After  ascertaining  that  the  return  envelope  and  consequently 
the  ballot  inclosed  are  genuine,  we  will  open  the  envelope, 
take  out  the  ballot,  place  it  to  one  side,  and  destroy  the 
envelope  before  unfolding  the  ballot,  thereby  making  it  impos- 
sible to  identify  any  voter  who  has  not  cared  to  sign  his 
name.  Thus  it  will  be  apparent  that  as  soon  as  a  ballot  has 
been  separated  from  the  envelope  in  this  manner  its  identity 
is  lost  forever.  The  ballots  will  be  counted  immediately  after 
the  last  envelope  shall  have  been  destroyed. 

Now  if  the  envelope  is  to  be  destroyed  before  the 
examination  of  the  ballot,  for  what  purpose  was  a 
separate  identification  mark  placed  under  each  stamp? 
Why  was  not  some  general  secret  mark  used  for  all  the 
envelopes  or  for  the  ballot  blanks  that  they  contained, 
seeing  that  this  would  be  an  effective  check  upon 
forgery  and  would  have  saved  the  colossal  labor  of  fur- 
nishing 75,000  different  marks?  Of  what  value  is  an 
identification  mark  except  to  identify,  and  why  were 
these  identification  marks  all  different  except  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  connection  between  the  ballot 
paper  and  the  citizen  who  supposed  that  he  was  filling 
it  up  anonymously?  The  voter  was  assured  that  he 
need  not  sign  his  name  unless  he  wished  to  do  so.  Of 
course  he  need  not,  seeing  that  his  identity  was  estab- 
lished by  a  mean  trick.  He  was  allowed  to  believe 
that  the  omission  of  his  signature  would  be  a  guaranty 
of  anonymity,  and  therefore,  by  distinct  implication,  he 
was  lied  to.  This  anonymity  was  no  more  preserved 
than  if  he  had  signed  his  name  in  full.  All  possibility 
of  trickery  in  these  ballot  papers  could  have  been 
guarded  against  in  the  simplest  way,  but  the  League 
had  no  desire  to  guard  against  trickery.  It  wished 
rather  to  perpetrate  trickery.  It  means  that  the  League 
had  elaborated  a  piece  of  deception  which  has  been 
detected  and  therefore  will  not  be  carried  out.  But 
imagine  such  men  in  control  of  the  city  government ! 


Graft  in  Japan. 

Some  of  our  newspapers  are  commenting  in  a  more 
or  less  facetious  way  upon  the  fact  that  twenty- 
three  members  of  the  Japanese  Diet  have  been  prose- 
cuted by  the  government  for  accepting  bribes  from  a 
sugar  corporation  that  was  in  search  of  special  privi- 
leges. This,  we  are  told,  is  proof  positive  that  Japan 
has  actually  entered  the  portals  of  advanced  civilization 
by  adopting  the  modern  methods  so  much  in  vogue  else- 
where. 

But  a  little  reflection  will  show  us  how  much  Japan 
has  still  to  learn.     Compared  with  our  own.   !ier  pro- 
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cedure  is  still  crude  and  wholly  lacking  in  the  finer 
touches  that  have  been  elaborated  by  our  longer  experi- 
ence. There  is  a  precipitancy  about  her  methods  that 
she  will  doubtless  correct  in  due  time,  after  proper 
examination  of  the  models  furnished  to  her  by  our- 
selves. It  was  only  a  few  months  ago  that  suspicion 
was  first  directed  against  the  unlucky  twenty-three,  and 
it  seems  that  already  they  have  been  tried,  condemned, 
and  are  already  in  prison.  For  the  moment  we  sup- 
posed that  we  had  misread  the  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings and  that  it  was  surely  the  jurymen  who  were  in 
prison,  and  not  the  criminals.  But  no.  The  report, 
although  condensed,  is  clear  enough.  The  men  who 
took  the  bribe  were  quietly  brought  before  a  court, 
which  so  misconceived  its  civilized  mission  that  it  set 
to  work  at  once  to  ascertain  in  the  simplest  way  whether 
these  twenty-three  members  of  the  Diet  had  or  had 
not  committed  the  offense  charged  against  them.  The 
presentation  of  the  evidence  having  established  the  fact 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ordinary  intelligent  mind,  the 
judge  thereupon  sentenced  the  accused  to  a  term  of 
imprisonment  and  they  were  led  forthwith  to  the  prison 
and  placed  therein,  where  they  will  remain  without 
anv  possibility  of  release  until  the  expiration  of  their 
terms.  The  proceedings  were,  indeed,  so  abrupt,  so 
crude,  so  undecorated,  as  to  bring  despair  to  the  mind 
of  the  average  attorney.  They  were  all  over  in  less 
time  than  it  takes  us  to  convict  a  single  juryman  of 
being  a  congenital  idiot.  There  were  no  immunity  con- 
tracts, no  impassioned  shrieks  against  the  mythical 
privileges  of  wealth,  no  browbeating  of  judges  and 
witnesses,  and  no  threats  of  violence.  Japan  has  evi- 
dentlv  much  to  learn. 


The  Tariff  Situation. 

While  it  would  be  unwise  to  shout  over  loudly  until 
we  are  out  of  the  wood,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the 
tariff  situation  has  cleared  wonderfully  as  a  result  of 
the  President's  outspoken  communication  to  the  twenty- 
three  congressmen  who  came  for  the  apparent  purpose 
of  rebuking  him  for  his  advocacy  of  free  raw  material. 
The  President  made  it  clear  that  he  was  mindful  of 
the  pledges  that  he  gave  to  the  country  before  his 
election.  He  swept  away  the  flimsy  contention  that  the 
Republican  party  was  not  bound  by  the  declarations  of 
its  leader,  and  he  reiterated  his  intention  to  secure  a 
revision  of  the  tariff  in  the  sense  in  which  revision 
was  popularly  understood.  Free  hides,  free  iron  ore, 
free  coal,  free  oil,  and  a  reduction  of  the  lumber  duties 
might  be  taken  as  a  minimum,  as  a  basis  for  further 
concessions.  He  would,  in  fact,  like  to  see  a  combina- 
tion of  all  the  reductions  granted  in  the  House  and 
in  the  Senate,  but  the  net  result  must  be  a  general 
lowering  of  duties  and  a  sensible  relief  to  the  burdens 
"of  the  consumer. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  President's  statement 
should  occasion  any  surprise,  admirable  and  commend- 
able as  it  is.  The  absence  of  some  such  declaration 
would  indeed  have  been  remarkable,  and  its  appear- 
ance comes  at  the  psychological  moment  that  insures  a 
maximum  of  efficacy.  Both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
have  done  their  work,  and  the  joint  conference  is  about 
to  reconcile  their  differences,  or  attempt  to  do  so,  and 
to  present  a  united  finding  to  the  country.  Now  comes 
the  President  with  his  reminder  of  the  moral  obliga- 
tions that  he  himself  has  kept  steadily  in  mind  from  the 
beginning.  His  language  is  mild,  but  unmistakable. 
He  has  given  hint  after  hint  in  public  speeches  and  in 
personal  conversations  during  the  progress  of  the 
debates,  and  now  we  have  something  more  than  a  hint. 
Of  course  there  are  no  threats,  no  mention  of  a  veto, 
no  blustering  nor  bullying,  but  the  pledge  of  the  party 
having  been  given  must  be  redeemed,  and  the  Presi- 
dent himself  will  do  the  whole  of  his  duty  in  the  matter. 
It  was  a  mistake  to  confuse  moderation  with  weakness ; 
the  iron  hand  loses  nothing  because  it  is  velvet  gloved. 

Mr.  Taft's  pronouncement  is  no  surprise  to  the  coun- 
try, but  we  may  well  believe  that  it  has  surprised  some 
of  the  Senate  leaders  and  others  of  the  stalwart  "stand- 
pat"  fraternity.  It  is  impossible  to  think  that  the 
President  has  allowed  them  to  pursue  their  course  all 
these  months  without  any  sort  of  intimation  of  his 
own  attitude  toward  that  course.  Mr.  Aldrich,  notably, 
has  been  a  constant  visitor  at  the  White  House,  and 
the  tariff  must  have  been  the  subject  of  the  almost 
daily  consultations.  He  must  have  known  that  the 
President's  attitude  was  unchanged  since  the  early  davs 
and  that  the  steadily  mounting  schedules  were  distasteful 
Mr.  Aldrich's  repudiation  of  the  existence 
\  pledge,  his  sturdy  determination  to  persist 
:ourse,  his  occasional  lapses  from  good  tem- 


per, all  point  to  his  consciousness  of  an  antagonistic 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  President,  and,  indeed,  we 
can  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  Mr.  Taft  allowed 
Mr.  Aldrich  to  believe  in  his  sympathy  and  concurrence 
until  the  eleventh  hour  and  that  he  then  threw  such 
a  bombshell  as  this  without  warning.  If  we  ever  know 
the  facts,  and  we  probably  never  shall,  it  would  be 
found  that  Mr.  Aldrich  confidently  assumed  upon  the 
surrender  of  the  President  in  face  of  whatever  bill 
should  be  presented  ultimately  by  the  joint  conference. 
And  Mr.  Aldrich  has  been  grievously  disappointed. 

The  composition  of  the  joint  conference  is  proof, 
clear  as  holy  writ,  of  the  work  that  it  was  expected 
to  do.  Senators  Aldrich,  Burrows,  Penrose,  and  Hale 
are  standpatters  of  the  most  bigoted  type,  men  who 
conceive  of  the  nation  as  made  up  wholly  of  manufac- 
turers, and  who  can  not  bring  themselves  to  admit  the 
existence  of  any  right  to  consideration  except  from 
that  quarter.  The  complete  list  of  representatives 
named  was  Payne  of  Xew  York,  Dalzell  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, McCall  of  Massachusetts,  Boutell  of  Illinois, 
Calderhead  of  Kansas,  Fordney  of  Michigan,  all  Repub- 
licans, and  Clark  of  Missouri,  Underwood  of  Alabama, 
and  Griggs  of  Georgia,  Democrats.  McCall  of  Massa 
chusetts  was  the  only  Republican  in  the  slightest  sym- 
pathy with  downward  revision.  Boutell  of  Illinois  did. 
it  is  true,  distinguish  himself  by  the  discovery  of  the 
"ultimate  consumer.''  a  discovery  hotly  denied,  but 
nothing  much  was  expected  of  him  except  words 
Even  Chairman  Payne,  whom  no  one  will  accuse  of 
lukewarmness  in  the  cause  of  high  protection,  was  said 
to  be  hotly  indignant  at  the  composition  of  the  con- 
ference, and  expressed  himself  so  freely  to  Speaker 
Cannon  that  an  arctic  atmosphere  has  separated  these 
gentlemen  ever  since.  Mr.  Payne  is  sincerely  anxious 
that  the  House  reductions,  such  as  they  were,  should 
prevail,  and  he  saw  clearly  enough  that  the  confer- 
ence was  so  arranged  that  nothing  but  increases  should 
prevail.  The  conference,  in  other  words,  was  expected 
to  say  amen  to  the  Senate  and  to  convince  the  President 
of  the  futility  of  an  attitude  that  was  well  within  Mr. 
Aldrich's  knowledge  from  the  beginning. 

The  ultimate  outcome  is  by  no  means  clear.  Senator 
Elkins.  for  example,  speaks  for  others  than  himself  when 
he  says  that  he  will  never  consent  to  free  raw  material. 
A  revision  of  the  tariff  is  peculiarly  the  occasion  for 
the  iniquitous  system  of  barter.  Xone  of  the  schedules 
can  be  said  to  stand  alone ;  they  are  all  a  part  of  a 
delicately  poised  erection  of  give  and  take.  The  man 
whose  vote  for  the  bill  as  a  whole  has  been  purchased 
by  some  concession  to  the  particular  interest  that  he 
champions  can  hardly  be  expected  to  waive  payment 
after  he  has  delivered  the  goods.  It  is  therefore  quite 
upon  the  cards  that  the  Senate  may  reject  the  bill  after 
it  leaves  the  conference,  should  the  conference  show 
itself  too  heedful  of  the  President's  wishes.  But  in 
that  case  the  Senate  would  be  placed  in  the  odious  posi- 
tion of  rejecting  a  bill  approved  by  the  President,  by 
the  lower  house,  and  by  the  joint  conference,  a  position 
that  has  its  distinct  disadvantages. 

But  it  may  happen,  although  it  is  improbable.  If 
the  extreme  standpatters  should  find  themselves  forced 
to  choose  between  two  evils,  they  may  decide  that  a 
reversion  to  the  old  Dingley  law  is  the  lesser  of  the 
two,  and  this,  of  course,  would  be  the  result  of  either 
a  presidential  veto  or  the  ultimate  rejection  by  the 
Senate  of  the  finished  bill.  In  the  meantime  we  must 
await  some  indication  of  the  conference's  tendencies, 
which  at  the  moment  seem  to  be  stormy  enough, 
while  congratulating  the  President  upon  his  action  in 
the  full  assurance  that  he  will  follow  it  up  by  whatever 
further  steps  may  appear  to  be  necessary. 


General  Bingham  and  the  New  York  Police. 

The  summary  removal  of  General  Bingham  from  the 
headship  of  the  Xew  York  police  force  has  been 
received  with  a  chorus  of  protest  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  the  protest  will  have  no  weight  either  with 
Mayor  McClellan  or  with  the  influences  that  spurred 
him  to  his  discreditable  action.  Protest  seems  to  be 
about  the  only  power  still  resident  in  the  sovereign 
people,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  rarely  if  ever  followed 
by  any  kind  of  effective  action,  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  be  noticed  by  those  who  provoke  it.  The 
municipal  elections  are  close  at  hand  in  Xew  York.  A 
police  force  legitimately  controlled,  and  with  its  activi- 
ties legitimately  prescribed,  might  be  fatal  to  the  evil 
influences  that  have  been  writhing  and  wriggling  under 
a  reign  of  comparative  decency  during  the  last  few 
years.  The  force  would  certainly  be  so  controlled  and 
its   activities   would    be    so    prescribed    under    General 


Bingham,  and  therefore  his  removal  from  office  became 
merely  a  matter  of  self-preservation.  The  newspapers 
who  splutter  out  their  vows  of  vengeance  against  the 
mayor  and  the  bosses  are  incoherent  because  their 
tongues  are  in  their  cheeks.  Mr.  McClellan's  politics 
may  be  of  an  unsavory  kind,  but  he  certainly  is  not  a 
fool.  The  interests  that  he  has  at  heart  will  be  served 
and  not  injured  by  his  attack  upon  General  Bingham, 
and  the  election  weight  of  a  properly  "controlled"  police 
force  will  be  far  greater  than  that  of  an  effervescent 
indignation  that  will  be  as  flat  as  ditch  water  long 
before  the  polls  are  opened. 

The  incident  is  of  course  discouraging  to  those  who 
allowed  themselves  to  believe  that  the  appointment  of 
General  Bingham  was  the  beginning  of  better  things. 
Probably  McClellan  was  full  of  good  intentions  when 
he  took  the  step  that  he  has  now  revoked,  but  the  good 
intentions  have  ended  in  the  proverbial  way.  General 
Bingham  was  not  even  a  native  of  Xew  York.  If  he 
had  any  politics  no  one  knew  what  they  were.  As  a 
soldier  he  had  certain  tense  ideas  of  discipline  and  a 
rooted  objection  to  interference  with  his  proper  func- 
tions. Being  human  he  had  his  faults,  but  he  incurred 
animosity  not  because  of  his  faults  but  because  of  his 
virtues.  He  found  the  police  the  very  obedient  serv- 
ants of  all  the  metropolitan  rascalities  of  the  day,  and 
he  quickly  showed  the  dives,  the  houses  of  ill-fame,  and 
the  gambling  joints  that  the  police  would  henceforth 
be  their  enemies  and  not  their  allies.  Under  his 
guidance  the  police  became  a  disciplined  force  for  the 
prevention  and  detection  of  crime  and  for  the  protection 
of  the  public.  He  asked  nothing  but  efficiency  from 
its  members,  and  in  the  absence  of  efficiency  no  amount 
of  political  pull  had  any  weight  whatever.  In  other 
words,  he  removed  the  force  from  the  sphere  of  patron- 
age into  that  of  effectiveness,  and  so  created  for  him- 
self a  host  of  enemies  among  those  whose  opportunities 
for  rewarding  the  faithful  were  already  few  enough. 
When  to  these  are  added  the  considerable  army  of  men 
who  are  accustomed  to  buy  licenses  to  crime,  the  pro- 
curers, the  gamblers,  and  the  dive-keepers,  we  shall  see 
at  once  that  the  mayor  had  plenty  of  "public  opinion" 
behind  him  when  he  decided  to  remove  from  office  a 
police  chief  who  had  dared  to  be  a  police  chief  and 
nothing  more. 

We  know  nothing  of  General  Bingham's  successor 
except  that  he  is  congenial  to  those  who  have 
appointed  him.  and  this  seems  to  suggest  an  outlook  so 
dreary  that  we  refrain  from  dwelling  upon  it.  If  we 
may  judge  from  appearances  the  hand  of  Xew  York 
civilization  seems  to  have  gone  back  upon  the  dial. 


The  End  of  Carlism. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  say  that  the  death  of  Don 
Carlos  removes  a  danger  to  the  Spanish  throne  or 
assures  the  stability  of  the  present  monarchy.  What- 
ever danger  existed  came  not  from  Don  Carlos,  who 
was  old  and  discredited,  but  from  his  son  Don  Jaime, 
who  was  young  and  popular,  and  Don  Jaime  renounced 
his  claims  and  was  reconciled  to  the  ruling  king  over 
two  months  ago.  The  credit  for  the  reconciliation 
belongs  to  the  present  Pope,  who  has  been  untiring  in 
his  efforts  to  that  end.  Certainly  the  church  had  noth- 
ing to  gain  by  a  support  of  Carlism  or  by  promoting 
internal  discords  in  a  country  already  Catholic  to  the 
core.  Don  Carlos  as  King  of  Spain  could  have 
brought  nothing  but  reproach  upon  his  religion.  It 
was  his  avowed  intention  to  punish  every  heretical 
Spaniard,  if  he  should  get  the  chance  to  do  so.  and  to 
banish  from  the  country  every  one  who  should  be 
unfaithful  to  the  church.  He  was  equally  frank  in  his 
defense  of  his  own  divine  right.  He  declared  that 
under  no  conditions  would  he  parley  with  such  hateful 
political  innovations  as  parliaments  or  constitutions.  If 
he  governed  Spain  at  all  it  should  be  in  his  own  right 
as  an  unlimited  monarch  without  check  or  hindrance. 
Don  Carlos  deserved  a  certain  measure  of  respect  for 
his  uncompromising  adherence  to  royalist  superstitions 
that  elsewhere  had  no  representative  upon  earth,  and 
that  may  now  remain  undisturbed  upon  the  dusty  upper 
shelves  of  the  museum.  There  may  perhaps  be  other 
monarchs  who  entertain  them,  but  they  know  better 
than  to  say  so.  Carlism  with  all  its  attendant  curiosi- 
ties has  now  practically  ceased  to  exist. 

The  claim  of  Don  Carlos  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  and 
perhaps  even  to  the  throne  of  France,  was  a  valid 
one  if  we  except  the  right  of  a  people  to  say  who  shall 
and  who  shall  not  govern  them.  Such  a  right  never 
occurred  to  Don  Carlos  himself,  and  he  would  have 
repudiated  it  with  all  the  contemptuous  scorn  that  more 
advanced  men  give  to  anarchy.     Don  Carlos  based  his 
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claim  on  the  tenable  contention  that  Queen  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  VII,  was  debarred  from  the 
throne  by  the  Salic  law  and  that  the-  succession  should 
have  descended  through  his  grandfather  and  father  Jo 
himself.  All  three  of  these  worthies  fought  for  what 
they  believed  to  be  their  rights  to  play  the  despot  over 
their  fellow-men,  and  Don  Carlos  did  actually  reign 
for  a  time  over  northern  Spain  until  he  was  expelled 
by  Alfonso  XII.  Since  then  he  has  played  the  part 
of  pretender,  but  only  with  the  half-hearted  ambition 
that  comes  from  great  wealth,  natural  indolence,  and 
physical  disease. 

The  reconciliation  between  Don  Jaime  and  the  pres- 
ent king  was  not  a  difficult  task,  although  one  infinitely 
creditable  to  the  Christianity  of  the  Pontiff.  Don 
Jaime  was  not  friendly  with  his  father.  Don  Carlos 
was  immensely  rich,  but  he  acted  in  the  most  niggardly 
way  toward  his  son,  keeping  him  on  so  pitifully  small 
an  allowance  that  the  young  man  was  almost  forced 
into  financial  scandal.  This  parsimony  was  due  to  his 
young  wife,  the  Princess  de  Rohan,  who  did  not  pro- 
pose that  any  of  her  anticipated  inheritance  should  find 
its  way  either  into  the  pockets  of  Don  Jaime  or  into 
the  war  coffers  of  the  Carlist  party.  Don  Carlos  was 
willing  enough  to  receive  adulation  as  the  "King  of 
Spain."  He  could  always  be  relied  upon  for  high- 
sounding  proclamations  or  the  avowal  of  mediaeval 
sentiments,  but  when  it  came  to  the  more  solid 
considerations  of  cash  his  economical  wife  had  a 
definite  and  effective  veto.  She  did  not  object  to  be 
Queen  of  Spain,  but  she  did  very  decidedly  object 
to  throw  good  money  after  bad,  or  to  impoverish 
herself  in  pursuit  of  the  unobtainable.  Xo  one  knew 
better  than  she  that  the  cause  was  hopeless,  and  she 
had  her  own  way  with  a  particularly  uxorious  hus- 
band. Her  economy  was  a  good  thing  for  Spain,  because 
it  discouraged  the  Carlist  factions  and  disgusted  them 
with  their  leader.  But  it  also  alienated  Don  Jaime  and 
threw  him  into  the  arms  of  those  who  were  willing 
enough  to  receive  him. 

Don  Jaime  is  evidently  a  sensible  young  man.  An 
impoverished  exile  had  no  charms  for  him,  nor  is  he 
ambitious  to  inherit  the  doubtful  delights  of  a  banished 
pretender.  By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  with  the 
king  he  will  return  to  Spain  with  a  suitable  rank,  an 
income,  and  a  position  of  command  in  the  army,  and 
these  seem  a  fair  exchange  for  claims  that  could  never 
have  been  realized.  He  was  keenly  anxious  to  belong 
to  the  Spanish  army,  but  as  this  could  not  be  permitted 
to  a  royal  claimant,  he  became  an  officer  in  the  Russian 
forces.  He  is  said  to  have  good  intelligence  and  to  be 
sick  and  weary  of  the  endless  plotting  that  has  sur- 
rounded him  from  his  cradle.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
death  of  his  father  will  not  put  new  temptations  in 
his  way,  for  presumably  he  will  inherit  some  of  his 
father's  wealth,  and  he  will  certainly  have  to  resist 
the  solicitations  of  the  Carlist  leaders  to  place  himself 
at  their  head.  Don  Jaime's  bread  is  buttered  upon  one 
side  only,  and  we  may  well  hope  that  grace  will  be 
vouchsafed  him  to  see  which  side  that  is  and  to  be 
thankful  that  there  is  any  butter  at  all.  Spain  has  had 
enough  of  Carlism. 


Turkey  and  Greece. 

If  Greece  and  Turkey  should  come  to  loggerheads, 
as  seems  possible  enough,  the  disposition  of  Crete  will 
be  the  excuse  and  not  the  cause.  Successful  as  was 
the  Turkish  revolution,  its  promoters  have  now  to 
recognize  that  reaction  inevitably  makes  itself  felt  after 
a  triumph  and  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  tri- 
umph. The  old  forces  in  Turkey  were  staggered  for 
the  moment  by  the  magnitude  of  their  downfall,  but 
they  are  now  feeling  their  feet  again  and  yearning  for 
the  familiar  fleshpots  of  irresponsible  tyranny.  Xoth- 
ing  would  better  suit  the  ends  of  the  Young  Turk 
reformers  than  a  foreign  war  in  defense  of  national 
rights,  nothing  could  be  more  efficacious  for  the  crea- 
tion of  new  national  sentiment  and  for  healing  the 
domestic  wounds  caused  by  revolution.  And  if  it  is 
decided  that  a  foreign  war  would  be  advantageous, 
where  would  it  be  possible  to  find  a  better  enemy  than 
Greece  or  a  better  cause  than  the  integrity  of  the 
empire  and  the  preservation  of  Crete. 

Upon  the  Turkish  side  it  may  be  urged  that  Crete 
has  been  under  Ottoman  dominion  for  two  hundred  and 
forty  years.  The  protectorate  of  the  powers  began 
eleven  years  ago  and  is  about  to  come  to  an  end.  It 
was  designed  to  save  Crete  from  Turkish  cruelties,  and 
inasmuch  as  Turkey  is  now  reformed,  or  professes  to 
be,  there  is  no  reason  why  Crete  should  be  further  pre- 
served against  a  misgovernment  of  which  there  is  no 


longer  any  fear.  Turkey  penitent,  animated  by  lofty 
humanitarian  zeal,  redolent  with  constitutional  pledges, 
asks  for  the  restoration  of  property  temporarily  placed 
under  other  guardianship  while  she  was  impenitent  and 
wayward.  Her  claim,  from  one  point  of  view,  seems 
to  be  uncomfortably  valid,  for  if  she  can  enforce  it 
in  the  case  of  Crete  why  not  also  in  the  case  of  Egvpt 
and  of  the  various  other  provinces  now  under  the 
philanthropic  guardianship  of  the  unselfish  powers  of 
Europe?  The  surrender  of  Crete  to  Turkey  might 
establish  an  awkward  precedent. 

On  the  other  hand,  Crete  herself  wishes  to  belong 
to  Greece  and  Greece  wishes  to  have  her.  The  mere 
desire  of  a  helpless  people  to  say  a  word  as  to  their 
disposition  will  not  weigh  much  with  any  one  in  these 
enlightened  and  democratic  days,  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  powers  will  not  be  unduly  sensitive  to  the 
Cretan  wishes.  But  it  remains  a  fact  that  Crete  is 
essentially  Greek.  During  the  eleven  years'  pro- 
tectorate she  has  been  ruled  first  by  a  Greek  prince 
nominated  by  the  powers  and  then  by  a  Greek  ex-prime 
minister.  The  people  speak  Greek,  their  laws  are 
Greek,  their  flag  is  Greek,  they  are  officered  by  Greeks, 
and  their  sentiment  is  Greek.  They  are,  in  fact,  Greek 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  with  the  exception  of  the 
single  fact  that  for  two  hundred  and  forty  years  they 
have  been  under  Turkish  dominion,  although  they 
have  rebelled  against  that  dominion  at  every  available 
opportunity. 

The  European  powers  do  not  wish  for  a  war  between 
Turkey  and  Greece.  They  do  not  want,  to  have  any 
sparks  flying  around  their  own  particular  powder 
magazines,  and  least  of  all  do  they  wish  to  see  Turkish 
nationality  inflamed  by  a  victory  over  Greece,  as  a 
victory  there  would  certainly  be.  If  Turkey  and 
Greece  are  disposed  to  quarrel  over  the  possession  of 
Crete  then  neither  of  them  shall  possess  it,  and  the 
powers  will  continue  their  protectorate  until  there  shall 
be  further  time  to  examine  the  lay  of  the  land.  Such 
is  the  decision  at  the  present  moment,  but  without,  it 
seems,  any  mitigation  of  the  war  talk.  It  seems  likelv 
enough  that  Turkey  is  anxious  to  fight,  not  for  Crete 
but  for  the  sake  of  fighting,  and  in  order  to  create  a 
patriotic  sentiment  that  shall  submerge  the  late  unpleas- 
antness. Greece,  on  the  other  hand,  is  pacific,  and 
doubtless  remembers  the  last  occasion  when  she  crossed 
swords  with  Turkey.  For  the  sake  of  peace  she  will 
acquiesce  in  the  present  disposition  of  Crete,  but  if 
Turkey  should  press  her  too  hard  she  will  certainlv 
respond. 

Outside  the  maelstrom  of  European  politics  the 
merits  of  the  Cretan  question  present  no  difficulties. 
The  problem  is  settled  from  the  moment  when  we 
know  the  wishes  of  the  Cretan  people.  They  are 
civilized  and  educated;  they  know  their  own  minds, 
and  their  wishes  have  been  declared  again  and  again 
and  upon  the  field  of  battle.  The  mere  fact  of  Turkish 
"ownership"  ought  not  to  weigh  for  a  moment.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  ownership  over  a  people,  and  while 
it  might  be  awkward  for  Europe  to  graft  an  honest 
precedent  upon  an  unbroken  succession  of  dishonest 
ones,  there  can  be  no  question  about  the  ethics  of  the 
case.  The  great  international  scandal  of  the  last  cen- 
tury was  the  impudently  immoral  way  in  which  the 
peoples  of  eastern  Europe  were  moved  as  pawns  about 
the  chessboard  without  the  smallest  reference  to  their 
wishes.  The  whole  bad  business  ought  to  end  by  the 
incorporation  of  Crete  in  the  Grecian  kingdom,  and  if 
Turkey  should  feel  inclined  to  fight  over  it  Europe 
could  easily  enough  find  a  way  to  mitigate  her  ardor 
by  suggesting  an  enemy  of  a  somewhat  larger  size. 

Editorial  Notes. 
One  of  the  evils  attendant  upon  foreign  missionary 
work  is  the  temptation  to  arouse  interest  by  painting 
lurid  pictures  of  vice  and  so  placing  some  other  nation 
upon  a  peculiarly  high  pinnacle  of  discredit.  This  was 
illustrated  by  Mrs.  K.  R.  Root  in  her  speech  to  the 
YV.  C.  T.  U.  at  Berkeley.  Mrs.  Root's  special  mission 
seems  to  be  Japan,  and  it  is  to  her  credit  that  she 
absolved  Japan  from  a  monopoly  of  vice.  But  she 
should  remember  tfiat  comparisons  are  odorous.  Xo 
good  purpose  can  be  served  by  the  suggestion  that 
France  is  more  immoral  than  Japan  or,  indeed,  than 
any  other  country  her  equal  in  population  and  civiliza- 
tion. Paris,  she  tells  us,  is  one  of  the  most  immoral 
cities  of  the  globe.  So  also  is  London,  and  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  New  York  and  Chicago.  They  are  immoral, 
not  because  of  their  nationality  but  because  of  their 
size,  their  immense  population,  and  their  importance. 
This  branding  of  immorality   with   national   names  is 


detestable  and  pharasaic.  Mrs.  Root  must  be  singularly 
credulous  if  she  supposes  that  immorality  can  be 
assessed  by  statistics.  She  means,  of  course,  certain 
specific  acts,  but  she  might  wisely  remind  herself  that 
immorality  is  a  habit  of  mind,  and  that  communities 
that  are  relatively  free  from  the  excesses  that  she  has 
specially  in  mind  may  be  far  more  immoral  than  other 
communities  where  those  particular  excesses  are  most 
rife.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mrs.  Root  will  continue  her 
admirable  work  of  rescuing  human  beings — not  Jap- 
anese, or  French — and  that  she  will,  so  far  as  may  be. 
dissociate  human  suffering  from  the  national  areas  that 
happen  to  contain  it. 


It  is  well  that  the  Appropriations  Committee  at 
Washington  should  place  the  scale  of  Mr.  Heney's 
remuneration  for  sen-ices  not  received  upon  permanent 
record.  The  fact  may  correct  certain  Eastern  impres- 
sions sedulously  fostered  by  perambulating  college  pro- 
fessors with  feminine  minds  and  vitriolic  tongues  to 
the  effect  that  Mr.  Heney's  only  pay  is  a  good  con- 
science and  an  interior  sense  of  merit.  Here  are  the 
words  of  Mr.  Tawney,  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  in  reply  to  the  question,  "How  much  did 
Heney  receive  during  the  year  1908?"  "He  received 
523,000,"  said  Mr.  Tawney,  "and  performed  no  service 
for  the  government  whatever  during  that  year."  Sub- 
sequently Mr.  Tawney  said :  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Heney  has  not  performed  any  active  service  for  the 
last  three  years.  He  was  appointed  November  7,  1903. 
and  his  active  service  continued  for  about  three  years, 
and  for  which  he  received  in  all  $69,000."  That  such 
large  sums  should  be  disbursed  from  the  treasury  with- 
out any  return  in  the  way  of  service  seems  to  suggest 
a  cause  for  the  national  deficits  of  which  we  have  lately 
heard  so  much.  That,  ho%vever,  is  another  question. 
The  point  of  immediate  interest  to  San  Francisco  is  the 
exposure  of  a  hypocritical  pretension,  and  this  has  now 
been  effectually  done. 


The  fall  of  the  Clemenceau  ministry  is  a  distinct  loss 
to  France,  as  the  late  premier  was  a  strong  man  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  But  that  the  fall  should  come  at 
the  hands  of  Delcasse,  and  as  a  result  of  the  naval 
investigation,  is  an  act  of  Homeric  justice  such  as  does 
sometimes  happen  even  at  the  cost  of  nations.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Delcasse  as  foreign  minister 
opposed  a  firm  front  to  the  demands  of  Germany  in 
Morocco  and  was  willing  to  encounter  war  rather  than 
recede.  But  his  colleagues  of  the  Rouvier  cabinet  were 
panic  struck  at  the  prospect  and  not  only  failed  to  sup- 
port Delcasse,  but  threw  him  overboard  and  practicallv 
apologized  to  Germany.  Strange  to  say,  France  swal- 
lowed the  pill  without  a  grimace,  but  now  comes  the 
aftermath.  Delcasse's  discomfiture  was  said  to  be  due 
to  the  weakness  of  the  navy,  and  now  he  finds  himself 
chairman  of  a  committee  to  investigate  the  latest  naval 
scandal  at  Algeciras.  The  Clemenceau  cabinet  would 
have  squeezed  through  the  ordeal  by  the  skin  of  their, 
teeth  had  not  the  premier  gone  out  of  his  way  to  taunt 
Delcasse  with  the  weakness  of  the  navy,  which  was, 
of  course,  in  no  way  the  fault  of  a  foreign  minister. 
This  was  evidently  too  much  for  the  deputies,  who  at 
once  passed  an  adverse  vote  and  so  forced  the  ministrv 
from  office.  The  incident  is  unfortunate,  because  just 
now  France  needs  stability  at  home  more  than  anything 
else  upon  earth.  

The  malodorous  Gingles  case  in  Chicago  introduces 
us  to  a  phase  of  feminine  psychology  that  is  hard  to 
understand.  It  seems  that  this  girl  was  charged  with 
the  theft  of  some  lace,  and  in  her  defense  she  brought 
counter  charges  of  the  "white  slave"  nature  and  related 
a  story  of  outrage  so  shocking  in  its  details  that  it  was 
unprintable,  and  a  story  has  to  be  very  bad  indeed 
before  it  is  unprintable  nowadays,  and  in  Chicago  too. 
Even  the  judge,  we  are  told,  hid  his  face  during  the 
recital  and  so  we  may  assume  that  it  was  of  a  nature  to 
bring  a  blush  to  the  cheeks  of  a  stone  tiger.  A  certain 
number  of  Chicago  women  vehemently  championed  the 
cause  of  the  girl,  and  continued  their  championship, 
after  it  was  conclusively  shown  that  her  story  of  out- 
rage was  a  concoction  of  the  kind  not  unknown  to 
hysteria  experts.  She  had  not  been  physically  ill- 
treated  in  any  way,  her  wounds  were  spurious,  and  the 
whole  of  her  evidence  in  this  respect  was  the  fruit  of 
an  extraordinarily  diseased  imagination.  When  the 
jury  found  that  the  girl  had  not  stolen  the  lace,  but 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  her  infernal  story  was  a  fab- 
rication, her  women  sympathizers  "broke  down  and 
began  to  weep,  while  others  applauded  hy=  and 

with  difficulty  restrained  themselves  fro:  :  with 
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joy."  Others  ejaculated  'Thank  God"  and  "Oh!  I  am 
so  happy."  Now  what  was  the  cause  of  this  jubila- 
tion? Was  it  because  an  hysterical  girl  with  an 
imagination  like  a  garbage  heap  was  yet  innocent  of 
stealing  lace?  It  seems  an  inadequate  explanation  and 
yet  what  are  we  to  suppose,  except  that  women  must 
evolve  a  little  further  before  they  can  be  trusted  with 
judicial  powers?  

The  agitation  for  the  resubmission  of  the  Geary 
Street  bond  project  should  be  discountenanced  by  those 
who  have  at  heart  the  dignity  of  representative  insti- 
tutions. We  have  a  certain  regular  method  of  deter- 
mining such  a  question  and  that  regular  method  was 
applied  at  the  last  election.  The  result  was  a  refusal 
upon  the  part  of  the  voters  to  sanction  the  bond  issue 
and  that  decision  ought  to  be  final.  That  the  vote  was 
a  small  one  makes  no  difference  whatever,  inasmuch  as 
the  ballot  of  a  citizen  who  has  an  opinion  of  his  own 
and  the  energy  to  express  it  at  the  polls  is  worth  ten 
possible  opinions  of  those  who  were  too  spineless  to 
formulate  them.  If  this  bond  issue  is  "demanded  by 
the  people/'  as  we  are  assured  in  the  usual  bombastic 
way,  why  did  not  the  people  say  so  when  they  had  a 
chance?  The  question  was  placed  fairly  and  squarely 
before  them,  and  if  anything  at  all  was  "demanded  by 
the  people"  it  was  that  the  scheme  should  be  dropped. 
And  it  ought  to  be  dropped.  To  revive  it  within  a  few 
months  of  a  definite  popular  vote  is  undignified  and 
undemocratic.  . 

It  seems  that  Evanston,  an  aristocratic  suburb  of 
Chicago,  is  mourning  a  dearth  of  babies,  due.  no  doubt. 
to  the  reactionary  tendencies  of  the  day.  The  latest 
returns  show  a  distinct  waning  in  the  birth  rate,  while, 
curiously  enough,  the  number  of  women  residents  is 
largely  on  the  increase,  there  being  a  gain  of  nearly 
three  thousand  during  the  year.  The  report  tells  us 
incidentally  that  Evanston  is  the  home  of  James  A. 
Patten,  the  wheat  speculator,  but  no  attempt  is  made 
to  show  that  Mr.  Patten  is  in  any  way  responsible  for 
the  lack  of  infants.  The  classes  that  are  doing  their 
whole  duty  in  this  matter  of  babies  are  the  poor  and 
the  well-to-do.  It  is  the  extremely  aristocratic  and 
the  negroes  who  are  neglecting  the  scriptural  command 
to  be  fruitful.  The  sociological  expert  might  do  worse 
than  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  bond  that  evidently 
exists  between  these  social  poles. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


Although  Mr.  Taft's  ultimatum  to  the  joint  tariff  committee 
has  brought  that  much  debated  measure  into  a  more  hopeful 
aspect,  there  are  still  some  phases  of  the  controversy  that  may 
be  studied  with  profit  as  indications  of  permanent  forces. 
Among  these  is  a  pronouncement  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
a  daily  newspaper  that  owes  its  importance  to  the  fact  that 
it  expresses  capitalist  opinion  and  is  probably  read  by  more 
wealthy  men  than  any  other  newspaper  in  the  country.  This 
is  what  the  Wall  Street  Journal  has  to  say  about  the  tariff  as 
it  wTas  left  by  the  Senate  debates : 

We  have  only  to  glance  at  the  tariff  discussion  in  the  Senate 
to  see  how  far  we  have  fallen  back,  after  the  moral  upheaval 
of  a  few  years  ago.  The  spectacle  there  is  so  base,  so  utterly 
without  patriotism  or  principle,  so  far  from  the  ideals  of 
either  party,  so  crudely  self-seeking,  and  so  callously  ready 
to  sacrifice  the  interest  of  an  entire  nation  for  the  benefit  of 
a  small  part  of  it,  the  interest  of  a  State  for  a  small  influential 
portion  of  that  State,  and  even  the  interest  of  a  congressional 
district  for  a  few  contributors  to  a  campaign  fund,  that  it 
points  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  tyranny.  This  moral  rot 
in  our  commercial  system,  so  indecently  displayed  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  is  one  of  a  number  of  signs  which 
;hould  cause  us  to  think.  The  spectacle  at  present  afforded 
by  the  United  States  Senate  is  an  insult  to  every  self-respect- 
ing American.  It  exhibits  statesmen  supposed  to  be  acting  in 
a  national  capacity  owned  in  soul  and  pocketbook  by  petty 
local  interests,  while  one  corporation  after  another  shows  that 
it  can  snap  its  fingers  at  the  promises  made  by  the  Republican 
President  and  all  his  party  before  election,  and  accepted  by 
the  American  people. 

If  this  is  a  faithful  reflection  of  capitalist  opinion — and 
otherwise  it  would  not  appear  in  a  capitalist  organ — it  shows 
conclusively  that  the  wire-pulling  for  increased  schedules  did 
not  come  at  all  from  the  seriously  important  financial  interests 
of  the  country,  who  have  everything  to  gain  from  tranquillity 
and  contentment  and  everything  to  lose  from  continued  agita- 
tion. 

The  summary  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  the  causes  that 
tended  to  produce  the  situation  is  no  less  worthy  of  note: 

There  is.  however,  evidence  patent  enough  to  any  observer 
that  favored  interests  are  trying  to  establish  a  return  to  condi- 
tions which  were  most  properly  suppressed  within  the  past 
four  years. 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  shameless  revival  of  that  association 
of  selfish  corporate  interests  with  legislation  and  legislators, 
such  as  dared  not  show  its  head  twelve  months  ago. 


Lord  Rosebery  is  not  addicted  to  sensational  or 
unreasoning  speech,  but  it  would  be  interesting  to  know- 
exactly  what  he  meant  when  he  told  the  assembly  of 
British  j  ournalists  that  the  outlook  was  "ominous, 
almost  appalling."  He  did  not  point  out  a  single  quar- 
rel, or  a  single  cause  of  friction  with  other  nations. 
In  fact,  there  are  none,  except  such  as  are  a  part  of 
the  ordinary  day's  work.  There  is  no  cause  for  such 
an  "ominous,  almost  appalling"  condition  except  the 
feverish  preparations  for  a  war  that  in  this  year  of  our 
Lord  and  of  Christian  civilization  has  gradually  raised 
itself  to  the  position  of  the  inevitable.  And  so  all 
Europe  is  stretched  upon  a  bed  of  agony  that  reminds 
us  of  nothing  so  much  as  those  simulated  diseases  that 
are  none  the  less  terrible  because  they  are  the  result  of 
hysterical  imagination. 


the  people  of  the  United  States  had  surrendered  the  right  to 
change  their  own  laws.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  apart  from  its 
own  effect,  the  sixteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  will 
bring  in  its  train  changes  not  at  present  contemplated,  and 
changes  which  will  "cause  grave  disquiet  to  important  vested 
interests.  

It  is  now  admitted  that  Baron  Takahira  will  not  return 
to  his  present  position  as  Japanese  ambassador  to  Washington. 
He  has  been  summoned  to  Tokio  to  consult  with  his  govern- 
ment in  regard  to  the  proposed  revision  of  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce and  navigation  between  the  United  States  and  Japan, 
and  his  position  here  will  be  filled  by  Yasuya  Uchida,  who 
now  represents  Japan  at  Vienna.  Yasuya  Uchida  was  an 
attache  of  the  Japanese  legation  at  Washington  in  1S88.  He 
was  made  vice-minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  1906,  and  was 
shortly  after  sent  to  represent  his  government  as  minister  to 
Austria-Hungary-  He  was  born  in  1S65,  and  received  his 
education  at  the  Imperial  University  at  Tokio.  He  has  filled 
several  diplomatic  positions,  and  has  executed  important  mis- 
sions for  his  government.  He  was  one  of  the  Japanese  pleni- 
potentiaries who  concluded  the  treaty  with  China  regarding 
Manchurian  affairs,  and  in  1907  he  was  sent  to  Rome  as 
special  ambassador  to  the  Vatican  bearing  an  autograph  letter 
from  the  Japanese  emperor  to  the  Pope. 


Mr.  Bryan  has  undertaken  to  begin  a  political  crusade 
against  the  liquor  interest,  and  he  must  be  well  aware  that 
this  would  be  the  last  nail  in  the  coffin  of  his  presidential 
aspirations.  If  the  "flowing  tide"  should  ever  again  set  in  a 
Democratic  direction  it  will  be,  as  heretofore,  a  flowing  tide 
of  the  beverages  that  cheer  as  well  as  inebriate,  and  not  even 
Mr.  Conners  could  champion  a  candidate  who  had  nailed  his 
colors  to  the  prohibition  mast.  But  prohibition  would  not  be 
a  bar  to  the  senatorship  of  Nebraska,  which  looks  kindly 
upon  all  kinds  of  patent  medicine,  from  the  initiative  and  the 
referendum  downwards.  Nebraska  will  soon  be  in  need  of 
a  senator,  and  so  we  may  expect  to  hear  the  voice  of  the 
peerless  one  in  his  nation's  councils. 


It  is  evident  that  we  are  to  be  treated  to  the  long- 
drawn-out  scandal  of  a  second  Calhoun  trial.  The  first 
day's  proceedings  included  the  mental  vivisection  of 
twenty  talesmen,  but  none  of  them  were  convicted,  and 
the  jury  box  remains  empty.  Judge  Lawlor,  having 
given  unbiased  consideration  to  the  question  of  his  own 
fitness  to  preside  over  the  trial,  has  decided  that  he 
is  beyond  reproach  and  will  continue  as  heretofore. 
Mr.  Heney  is  away,  but  Mr.  Langdon  will  seize  the 
opportunity  to  display  the  forensic  ability'  that  has  thus 
far  been  obscured  by  his  pushful  "assistant."  The  elec- 
tions, of  course,  are  drawing  near  and  a  continuous 
performance  must  be  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the 
gallery. 

The  present  issue  of  the  Argonaut  is  the  first  to 
appear  from  the  new  and  permanent  quarters  that  have 
been  secured  at  207  Powell  Street,  one  block  below 
the  St.  Francis  Hotel  and  consequently  nearer  to  the 
business  heart  of  the  city.  The  Argonaut  now  occu- 
pies the  whole  of  the  eighth  floor,  of  dimensions  ample 
ertough  to  accommodate  the  editorial,  business,  and 
mechanical  departments,  and  to  provide  comfortable 
space  for  its  constantly  enlarging  needs.  It  is  by  far 
immodious  quarters  the  paper  has  ever  had 
1   -odd  years. 


The  proposed  corporation  tax  is  not  likely  to  become  a  law 
without  much  opposition.  It  is  already  the  subject  of 
stricture,  and  from  many  points  of  view.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  income-tax  bill  as  debated  in  the  Senate  was 
found  to  be  nearly  identical  with  the  Wilson  bill,  which  was 
declared  to  be  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Under  these  circumstances  the  President 
advised  Congress  to  take  the  necessary'  steps  for  an  amend 
ment  to  the  Constitution  and  in  the  meantime  to  levy  a  2  per 
cent  tax  on  the  net  earnings  of  corporations.  This  in  itself 
would  be  somewhat  after  the  order  of  an  income  tax,  but  it 
would  probably  escape  the  veto  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

But  the  reception  of  the  proposal  has  not  been  uniformly 
favorable.  Apart  from  a  possible  invasion  of  State's  rights 
it  would  be  immensely  difficult  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the 
net  earnings  of  a  corporation  and  the  door  would  be  open  to 
an  endless  amount  of  financial  juggling.  The  assessment  of 
personal  property  in  State  taxation  is  notoriously  attended 
with  difficulties  and  places  the  conscientious  man  at  a  disad- 
vantage. Countries  that  have  adopted  an  income  tax  find  that 
the  problem  of  false  declarations  is  almost  insuperable.  Those 
same  difficulties  would  be  encountered,  although  to  an  even 
greater  extent,  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  the  net  earnings  of 
corporations.  

So  far  as  the  income  tax  is  concerned,  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal seems  to  think  that  there  may  be  more  in  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  than  meets  the  eye.  The  Journal 
says: 

Income  tax  and  high  protection  may  be  regarded  as  almost 
incompatible.  Xo  people  will  long  tolerate  the  payment  of 
both  direct  and  indirect  taxes  where  they  involve  a  high  cost 
of  living  with  a  toll  upon  income  besides.  In  order  to  shelve 
the  income  tax  the  truly  non-partisan  body  of  which  Senator 
Aldrich  is  the  leader  and  Senator  Bailey  the  lieutenant 
referred  the  matter  to  a  constitutional  amendment.  They 
thought  this  was  equivalent  to  postponing  it  indefinitely,  but 
they  are  likely  to  find  that  they  have  shown  a  helpless  giant 
how  to  use  his  strength. 

The  amendment  goes  to  the  State  legislatures  now,  and 
popular  feeling,  without  respect  to  party,  is  strongly  in  favor 
of  an  income  tax.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  necessary 
majority  of  the  States  will  be  found  before  the  termination 
of  the  present  Congress,  and  the  last  state  of  the  stand-patter 
is  likely  to  be  worse  than  the  first. 

The  intermission  of  nearly  forty  years  had  established  an 
idea  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  as 
unchangeable,  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  The 
passage  of  an  amendment  will  demonstrate  the  contrary,  and 
we  may  be  sure  that,  when  once  the  real  facility  with  which 
the  change  can  be  made  has  been  realized,  there  will  be  other 
amendments  to  follow.  This  is  the  last  thing  which  the 
interests  represented  by  Senator  Aldrich  could  possibly  have 
desired.  They  were  strong  in  the  belief  that  they  enjoyed 
the  permanent  support  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  they  were 
justified  by  the  mass  of  constitutional  decisions  which  that 
body  from  time  to  time  handed   down. 

They  are  right  in  the  respect  that  the  law  so  interpreted 
must  be  obej'ed,  but  they  are  wrong  in  their  assumption  that 


The  House  of  Representatives  has  voted  the  sum  of  $25,000 
for  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  President.  When  the  salary' 
of  the  President  was  raised  last  year  from  $50,000  to  $75,000, 
the  $25,000  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  received  to  defray  the 
cost  of  his  journeys  was  not  provided  for  Mr.  Taft's  benefit. 
The  action  of  the  House  is  intended  as  a  permanent  resolution 
of  the  presidential  allowance.  The  vote  was  not  passed  with- 
out a  determined  challenge.  "Wanderlust,"  "show  perform- 
ance." and  other  terms  of  ridicule  were  used  freely  as  descrip- 
tive of  the  President's  desire  to  visit  California,  Mr.  Rainey 
of  Illinois  being  particularly  belligerent  in  his  attack  upon 
a  trip  which  he  said  was  intended  solely  as  a  political  mission. 
The  vote  was,  indeed,  opposed  by  all  the  Democratic  speakers, 
including  Clark  of  Missouri,  Fitzgerald  of  New  York,  Bowers 
of  Mississippi,  Macon  of  Arkansas,  and  Livingston  of  Georgia. 
The  burden  of  the  Democratic  complaint  was  that  Chairman 
Tawney  was  guilty  of  "bad  faith"  in  asking  the  House  to 
make  an  appropriation  for  the  President's  traveling  expenses 
in  the  face  of  promises  alleged  to  have  been  made  at  the  last 
session,  when  the  President's  salary'  was  increased  from 
$50,0u0  to  $75,000  a  year. 


The  announcement  that  Lord  Rosebery  is  about  to  sever 
his  connection  with  the  Liberal  party  in  English  politics  is 
surprising  to  no  one,  but  that  he  should  have  maintained  the 
connection  for  so  long  is  surprising  to  every  one.  Lord  Rose- 
bery was  essentially  a  Gladstonian  Liberal.  It  was  probably 
with  some  difficulty  that  he  jumped  the  Irish  Home  Rule 
fence  after  his  distinguished  leader,  but  from  that  day  to  this 
his  allegiance  to  his  party  has  been  on  the  wane,  and  the 
remaining  links  were  inevitably  snapped  by  the  present  budget 
proposals.  Ambition  is  certainly  not  to  be  counted  among 
Rosebery's  faults.  Time  and  again  he  might  have  stepped 
into  the  leadership  of  his  party  when  there  was  nothing  but 
mediocrity  within  sight,  but  he  was  always  restrained  by  con- 
scientious scruples.  He  might,  indeed,  easily  have  become  a 
great  national  leader,  for  to  an  unusual  degree  he  had  the 
popularity  that  comes  from  a  winning  personality,  eloquence, 
and  the  gift  of  humor.  Xo  other  man  in  English  public  life 
has  had  the  ball  so  often  at  his  feet  and  refrained  from 
kicking  it,  and  even  now  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
arrival  of  some  great  national  crisis  would  summon  Lord 
Rosebery*  from  his  retirement  and  place  him  somewhere  near 
the  forefront  of  affairs. 


In  turning  a  spadeful  of  earth  at  Bournedale.  half 
way  across  Cape  Cod,  July  3,  August  Belmont,  of  Xew 
York,  declared  that  a  formal  beginning  had  been  made 
in  the  construction  of  the  long-looked-for  Cape  Cod 
Canal.  The  idea  of  digging  a  canal  through  Cape  Cod 
in  order  that  vessels  might  avoid  the  storms  and  shoals 
of  one  of  the  most  famous  promontories  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  dates  back  almost  from  the  time  of  the  Pilgrims, 
while  the  project  has  been  more  or  less  actively  advo- 
cated for  150  years.  Even  President  Washington  is 
said  to  have  looked  upon  the  project  with  favor.  A 
canal  across  Cape  Cod  would  shorten  the  distance 
between  Boston  and  Xew  York  nearly  100  miles,  while 
being  a  sea-level  canal,  a  quick  passage  could  be  made. 
The  principal  gain,  however,  would  be  the  avoidance 
of  the  rough  water  and  treacherous  shoals  and  beaches 
of  Cape  Cod,  upon  which  nearly  2000  wrecks  have 
occurred  since  1800. 


The  early  history  of  firearms  in  the  sense  of  tubes 
from  which  missiles  are  thrown  bv  the  action  of  a 
detonating  compound  of  the  nature  of  gunpowder  is 
wrapped  in  obscurity,  though  it  may  be  inferred  from 
the  few  early  records  that  such  weapons  were  first 
employed  in  warfare  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  if  not  some  -time  before.  The 
country  of  their  origin  remains  uncertain,  but  it  was 
most  probably  Italy,  though  the  Flemings  were  early 
in  the  field. 

mmm 

Xew  Brunswick  has  enacted  stringent  laws  against 
the  adulteration  of  maple  sugar  and  maple  syrup  and 
is  fairly  successful  in  enforcing  them.  Pure  products 
are  to  be  found  in  market,  but  the  demand  exhausts  the 
supply  before  the  season  returns.  Canada  produces 
nearly  one-half  the  world"s  supply  of  maple  sugar,  about 
eighteen  million  pounds  annually. 


Guatemala  now  ranks  next  to  Brazil  in  importance 
as  the  source  of  supply  of  coffee.  Ecuador  is  rapidly 
[expanding  its  cocoa  production. 


July  24,  1909. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


NEW  YORK'S  "GOOD  OLD  SUMMER  TIME.' 


Miss   Jeannette    Gilder  Writes   of  Coney    Island    and    Long 
Beach,  Husbands  and  Other  Things. 


If  it  were  not  for  man  New  York  would  be  a  glorious 
summer  resort.  But  man  has  made  it  impossible  in  the 
dog-days,  and  every  one  who  can  get  away  "gets,"  as 
the  children  say.  I  mean  every  woman.  Men  seem  to 
like  it  better ;  there  is  more  for  them  to  do  in  the  way 
of  amusement,  for  there  is  always  Coney  Island  and  the 
roof  gardens.  Automobiles  have  made  a  different  place 
of  New  York  in  the  summer — it  is  easier  to  get  away 
from. 

In  the  days  of  our  ancestors,  if  we  happen  to  be  of 
Knickerbocker  origin,  New  York  must  have  been 
delightful  in  summer.  There  was  the  Battery  Park  and 
the  Bowling  Green,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Bowerie, 
where  one  could  walk  over  the  green  grass  and  be  swept 
by  ocean  breezes,  or  the  less  strenuous  breezes  from 
the  North  and  the  East  Rivers.  Now  there  is  very 
little  grass,  and  though  the  breezes  may  blow,  they 
blow  down  canons  made  by  "sky-scrapers,"  and  over 
hot  asphalt,  bearing  dust  and  microbes  on  their  wings. 
Nature  did  all  that  she  could  for  Newr  York ;  it  is  man 
who  has  undone  her  work,  or  so  covered  it  by  his  own 
that  it  is  scarcely  recognizable.  It  is  a  great  pity,  but 
money  is  the  first  consideration,  and  if  we  did  not  give 
over  all  our  water-fronts  to  commerce,  and  if  we  did 
not  make  our  streets  dark  with  tall  buildings,  through 
which  the  cold  winds  shriek  in  winter  and  the  hot  winds 
swirl  in  summer,  New  York  would  be  an  ideal  summer 
home. 

If  you  look  over  the  amusement  advertisements  in  the 
daily  papers  you  will  find  that  they  are  all  as  light  as 
air,  except  "The  Climax,"  which  succeeds  "The  Girl 
from  Rector's"  at  Weber's.  The  roof  gardens  go  in 
for  vaudeville  in  which  there  is  much  dancing,  for 
ballet  dancers  are  not  obliged  to  wear  any  too  many 
clothes,  which  agrees  w_ith  the  thermometer  better  than 
the  sombre  garb  of  tragedy.  The  New  York  Theatre 
roof  garden  calls  itself  by  the  unpleasantly  suggestive 
name  of  the  Jardin  de  Paris  and  advertises  "the  great- 
est girl  show  ever  seen  in  New  York."  Hammerstein's 
Victoria  roof  garden  presents  Annette  Kellermann  as 
a  special  attraction,  which  is  all  right  for  the  dog-days, 
as  she  does  her  "turn"  in  a  tank  of  Croton  water. 

Coney  Island  has  an  amusement  column  all  to  itself, 
which  is  something  new,  and  offers  every  sort  of  crazy 
entertainment  that  ingenious  managers  can  think  up 
during  the  winter  months.  There  is  no  absurdity  that 
does  not  flourish  at  Coney  Island,  from  shooting  chutes 
to  looping  loops,  Virginia  reels,  tickling  tubs,  witching 
waves,  and  a  thousand  and  one  mad  inventions  for 
catching  pennies  and  amusing  the  crowd. 

Unless  a  person  can  go  to  Coney  Island  in  a  motor 
I  would  advise  him  to  stay  at  home,  if  he  has  any 
thought  of  taking  w-omenfolk  with  him,  for  the  crowds 
by  land  or  water  are  great  and  the  way  a  long,  hot,  and 
tedious  one.  Once  there,  it  is  usually  cool,  but  I  can 
not  see  how  it  can  pay  any  one  to  go  with  the  crowd 
for  the  day  and  come  home  with  the  crowd  to  the  city, 
which  seems  hotter  than  ever  by  contrast.  But  they 
do  it,  and  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 

When  I  first  knew  Coney  Island  it  was  a  barren  strip 
of  sand  with  a  few  bath  houses  on  it  and  sheds  where 
you  could  get  clam  chowder.  Thimble  riggers  flour- 
ished there  and  its  patrons  were  not  recruited  from 
the  first  circles.  The  only  way  to  get  there  was  by 
water,  and  it  was  not  at  all  an  agreeable  way,  for  there 
were  apt  to  be  fights  on  the  boats,  and  when  you  mingle 
fights,  seasickness,  and  the  cries  of  children  it  does 
not  make  an  attractive  combination.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  I  never  went  that  way  in  the  .good  old  days. 
I  was  fortunate  in  being  invited  to  go  down  the  bay 
in  a  friend's  yacht,  and  we  anchored  off  the  island 
just  to  see  what  it  was  like.  I  must  admit  that  the 
clam  chowder  was  good,  but  a  short  visit  was  quite 
enough  to  satisfy  our  curiosity. 

It  hardly  seems  possible  that  the  Coney  Island  of 
today  can  be  the  same  one  that  I  saw  at  that  time. 
Alas,  if  I  had  only  known,  and  had  a  pocket  even  half 
full  of  money,  what  a  fortune  I  might  have  made  by 
buying  up  that  barren  waste  and  holding  on !  Now, 
with  its  hotels,  its  Luna  Parks,  its  Dreamlands,  and 
its  theatres,  it  is  the  most  popular  and  the  most  crowrded 
place  near  New  York.  It  will  soon  have  a  rival,  but 
along  different  lines. 

A  company  has  been  organized  and  is  spending  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  make  Long  Beach  another  Atlantic 
City.  It  may  become  another  kind  of  Atlantic  City, 
but  it  can  never  become  just  what  that  Jersey  city  by 
the  sea  is  today.  The  Long  Beach  company,  of  which 
Senator  Reynolds  is  the  guiding  spirit,  secured  this 
wonderful  water-front,  with  a  finer  beach  than  Coney 
Island's,  and  running  for  seven  miles  out  to  sea,  two 
or  three  years  ago  and  has  spent  money  like  salt  water 
in  filling  in  the  waste  places,  installing  sewers,  gas, 
and  electricity,  building  nouses,  a  hotel  and  casino  that 
have  come  to  stay.  This  company  has  taken  warning 
by  Atlantic  City's  mistakes,  and  every  building  that 
goes  upon  its  land  must  conform  to  certain  architectural 
rules,  and  above  all  be  fireproof.  Every  roof  at  Long 
Beach  is  made  of  tiles — none  other  is  allowed.  The 
new  hotel  is  well  laid  out,  and,  what  is  more  to  the 
point,  it  has  an  excellent  table.  The  place,  aside  from 
the  hotel  and  a  few  houses,  is  still  in  the  rough,  but  one 
can  see  that  time,  and  not  a  long  time  either,  backed 
by  money,  will  make  it  an  ideal  spot  for  those  who  like 
that  sort  of  thing.  The  one  thing  that  is  like  Atlantic 
City  about  Long  Beach  is  its  Board  Walk,  which  runs 


for  seven  miles  along  the  ocean-front.  But  those  who 
find  the  Jersey  resort  so  attractive  will  miss  one  of  its 
greatest  attractions,  the  little  shops  that  dot  the  Board 
Walk.  Long  Beach  will  have  little  shops,  but  they  will 
be  much  smarter  in  appearance  than  those  of  Atlantic 
City.  Long  Beach  expects  to  be  as  much  of  a  winter 
as  of  a  summer  resort,  and  as  it  has  an  unusually  salu- 
brious climate  even  in  the  winter,  it  may  accomplish  its 
object.  But  if  it  wants  to  attract  the  wearied  New 
Yorker  it  must  have  a  more  agreeable  means  of 
approach.  The  branch  of  the  Long  Island  railroad 
running  there  now  is  what  I  imagine  some  of  the  side 
line  Southern  railroads  to  be.  It  is  slow  and  tiresome 
beyond  belief.  I  was  tempted  one  hot  day  a  week  or 
so  ago  to  go  down  there  and  see  what  sort  of  a  place 
this  American  Venice  and  Atlantic-City-at-our-door 
was  like.  The  run  should  have  taken  half  an  hour;  it 
took  nearer  an  hour  and  a  half.  I  mentioned  this  to  a 
friend  and  he  replied  with  a  shrug:  "It  is  only  a  good 
place  for  motorists.  You  can  run  down  from  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  in  forty-five  minutes."  That's  the 
way  they  go,  the  most  of  these  wifeless  husbands — in 
their  own  motors  or  taxicabs.  They  have  a  good  time 
and  no  doubt  write  to  their  families  in  the  mountains 
or  at  some  further  off  seaside  resort  that  New  York 
is  an  awful  place  in  summer  and  that  they  are  working 
hard  and  hope  to  join  them  as  soon  as  business  will 
permit.  I  pointed  out  a  number  of  these  hard-working 
husbands  to  a  married  woman  of  my  acquaintance  in 
the  dining-room  of  the  Hotel  Nassau,  the  only  one  yet 
at  Long  Beach,  and  she  said:  "Can  you  blame  them? 
Their  wives  desert  them  in  the  summer  and  are  no 
doubt  amusing  themselves  with  other  men.  What  are 
the  poor  husbands  to  do?"  This  woman,  by  the  way, 
never  leaves  town  until  her  husband  takes  his  vacation. 
She  is  wise  in  her  generation.  If  it  is  not  too  hot  for 
him  it  is  not  too  hot  for  her,  she  argues,  and  who  shall 
say  that  her  argument  is  not  a  good  one? 

There  is  a  lot  doing  in  New  York  in  the  good  old 
summer  time,  and  the  taxicabs  do  a  thriving  business. 
They  will  take  you  to  Coney  Island  for  five  dollars,  and 
I  am  sure  that  is  a  much  more  agreeable  mode  of  travel 
than  in  a  crowded  steamboat  or  in  crowded  trolley-cars. 
There  are  plenty  of  women  in  town  even  in  the  dog- 
days,  but  the  men  outnumber  them,  and  that  is  why 
they  find  it  more  agreeable  than  the  country  hotels, 
where  even  a  student  waiter  is  a  godsend. 

Jeannette  L.  Gilder. 

New  York,  July  16,  1909. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Cane-Bottomed  Chair. 
In   tattered  old  slippers   that  toast  at  the  bars, 
And  a  ragged  old  jacket  perfumed  with  cigars, 
Away  from  the  world  and  its  toils  and  its  cares, 
I've  a  snug  little  kingdom  up  four  pair  of  stairs. 

To  mount  to  this  realm  is  a  toil,  to  be  sure, 

But  the  fire  there  is  bright,  and  the  air  rather  pure  : 

And  the  view  I  behold  on  a  sun-shiny  day 

Is  grand — through  the  chimney-pots  over  the  way. 

This  snug  little  chamber  is  crammed  in  all  nooks 
With  worthless  old  knicknacks,  and  silly  old  books, 
And  foolish  old  odds,  and  foolish  old  ends — 
Crack'd    bargains     (from    brokers),    cheap    keepsakes     (from 
friends). - 

Eut  of  all  the  cheap  treasures  that  garnish  my  nest, 
There's  one  that  I  love  and  cherish  the  best : 
For  the  finest  of  couches  that's  padded  with  hair, 
I  never  would  change  thee,   my  cane-bottomed  chair ! 

'Tis  a  bandy-legged,  high-shouldered,  worm-eaten  seat. 
With  a  creaking  old  back,  and  twisted  old  feet ; 
But  since  the  fair  morning  when  Fanny  sat  there, 
I  bless  thee  and  love  thee,  old  cane-bottomed  chair  ! 

If  chairs  have  but  feeling,  in  holding  such  charms 

A  thrill   must  have   passed   through   your   withered   old   arms ! 

I  looked,  and  I  longed,  and  I  wished  in  despair — 

I  wished  myself  turned  to  a  cane-bottomed  chair ! 

It  was  but  a  moment  she  sat  in  this  place — 

She'd  a  scarf  on  her  neck,  and  a  smile  on  her  face  ! 

A  smile  on  her  face,  and  a  rose  in  her  hair, 

And  she  sat  there,  and  bloomed  in  my  cane-bottomed  chair. 

And  so  I  have  valued  my  chair  ever  since, 

Like  the  shrine  of  a  saint,  or  the  throne  of  a  prince; 

Saint  Fanny,  my  patroness  sweet  I  declare. 

The  queen  of  my  heart  and  my  cane-bottomed  chair. 

When  the  candles  burn  low,  and  the  company's  gone, 
In  the  silence  of  night,  as  I  sit  here  alone — 
I  sit  here  alone,  but  we  yet  are  a  pair — 
My  Fanny  I  see  in  my  cane-bottomed  chair  ! 

She  comes  from  the  past  and  revisits  my  room  ; 
She  looks  as  she  then  did,  all  beauty  and  bloom  ; 
So  smiling,  so  tender,  so  fresh  and  so  fair,      ... 
See !  yonder  she  sits  in  my  cane-bottomed  chair. 

— IV.  M.  Thackeray. 

Sing  Sing  prison  is  to  be  moved  across  the  river 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  northward,  just  eight  miles 
south  of  West  Point,  where  a  large  tract  of  land  has 
been  purchased  and  a  gang  of  several  hundred  convicts 
has  been  working  for  two  years  grading  the  ground 
and  quarrying  stone  to  build  the  walls  to  shut  them- 
selves in.  The  present  prison  was  also  built  by  con- 
victs in  1826,  with  material  found  on  the  grounds,  but, 
although  it  has  been  enlarged  every  few  years,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  largest  penitentiaries  in  the  world, 
it  is  not  large  enough. 


Among  the  latest  activities  of  awakening  China  is  to 
be  a  service  of  motor-cars  across  the  Gobi  desert  to 
replace  the  tea  caravans  of  old.  The  service  will  cross 
the  desert  between  Urga  and  Kalgan,  which  will  shortly 
be  connected  with  Peking  bv  rail. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Postmaster  Steeg,  of  Limedale,  Indiana,  has  resigned, 
after  thirty-two  years  of  service.  He  breaks  the  force 
of  the  old  adage,  for  he  is  and  always  has  been  a 
Democrat. 

For  the  three  thousand  costumes  used  in  the  his- 
torical pageant  at  Bath,  England,  this  week,  the  cos- 
tumers  looked  for  designs  to  Lady  de  Blaquiere,  who 
had  the  most  important  part  of  the  preparations  for 
the  event  in  her  hands. 

First  Lieutenant  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  3d,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  State, 
War  and  Navy  Department  Building  in  Washington. 
Lieutenant  Grant  succeeds  Captain  J.  H.  Poole,  who 
has  been  ordered  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

Miss  Anna  A.  Caddagan  is  manager-  of  the  Hoffman 
House,  one  of  the  big  hotels  of  New  York,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  proprietary  corporation.  Her  practical 
knowledge  was  gained  while  her  brother  was  manager 
of  the  house,  and  she  is  very  successful  in  her  work. 
Ten  years  ago  Miss  Caddagan  was  graduated  from  a 
convent. 

Theobald  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  who  has  been 
made  chancellor,  succeeding  Prince  von  Billow,  was 
vice-chancellor  of  the  German  empire  and  has  been 
Prussian  minister  of  the  interior  since  1905.  He  is 
fifty-two  years  old  and  is  considered  a  statesman  of 
marked  ability,  coming  from  a  family  that  has  been 
distinguished  for  learning  and  statesmanship. 

After  a  round-the-world  trip  of  more  than  thirty 
thousand  miles,  two  Chicago  women  recently  reached 
New  York  on  their  homeward  journey.  They  were 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Grant,  seventy-five  years  old,  and  her  sister, 
Miss  Catherine  A.  Baker,  seventy-three  years  old. 
They  had  enjoyed  every  day  of  the  trip  since  they 
started  from  Chicago,  eight  months  ago,  to  see  more 
of  the  world.  They  had  before  this  been  to  the  Conti- 
nent and  England  several  times  and  decided  that  noth- 
ing but  a  round-the-world  trip  would  do.  They  started 
west  from  San  Francisco  last  November. 

Mene  Wallace,  the  Eskimo  boy  who  was  brought  to 
the  United  States  in  1896  by  Commander  Peary,  has 
finally  been  speeded  on  his  return  to  the  north.  He 
ran  away  once,  but  failed  to  find  a  steamer  in  Montreal 
that  was  going  his  way.  His  last  word  was  that  he 
himself  would  discover  the  North  Pole  next  summer. 
He  said  that  he  would  take  an  expedition  of  Eskimos 
alone  to  the  pole;  that  they  would  be  able  to  reach  it 
because  they  could  stand  the  cold  that  white  men  feared. 
He  admitted  that  he  had  signed  an  agreement  with  the 
Peary  Club  promising  to  remain  in  the  north. 

The  "best  citizen  of  New  Orleans"  is  the  title  unani- 
mously given  to  Miss  Sophie  B.  Wright  of  the  Crescent 
City.  Miss  Wright  was  a  teacher  at  fourteen  and  at 
that  time  began  a  career  of  helpfulness  and  kindness 
for  the  young.  She  has  been  principal  of  a  home  insti- 
tute for  years,  one  of  the  largest  schools  for  girls  in 
the  South,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  many  of  her 
evenings  to  a  free  night  school  for  boys.  She  lectures 
at  home  and  in  other  cities  on  philanthropical  topics, 
and  is  the  head  of  more  than  one  beneficent  charity  in 
New  Orleans.  Some  time  ago  she  was  given  the  Daily 
Picayune  loving  cup  for  distinguished  services  to  the 
city.  She  is  vice-president  of  the  National  Congress 
of  Mothers,  and  holds  many  other  honorary  positions. 

The  head  of  Lincoln  chosen  for  the  new  copper  cent 
is  from  a  design  by  Victor  D.  Brenner,  a  medalist  and 
sculptor  of  New  York.  Mr.  Brenner,  who  was  born 
at  Shavly,  Russia,  in  1871,  came  to  the  United  States 
a  poor  boy,  in  1890.  His  father  had  taught  him 
engraving  and  he  obtained  work  in  an  engraver's  shop. 
At  Cooper  Institute,  in  the  evenings,  he  learned  clay 
modeling,  and  he  saved  most  of  his  income  until  he  was 
able  to  go  to  Paris  for  a  course  in  sculpture,  as  a  pupil 
of  Louis  Oscar  Roty.  At  the  Paris  exposition  and 
salon  in  1900,  at  Buffalo  in  1901,  and  at  St.  Louis  in 
1904  he  received  awards  and  his.  works  are  in  many  of 
the  numismatic  collections  of  the  world.  Last  January 
Mr.  Brenner  submitted  to  the  director  of  the  mint  at 
Washington  some  fine  models  of  Lincoln  busts,  which 
were  shown  to  President  Roosevelt,  with  the  result  that 
the  President  authorized  the  use  of  the  one  that  will 
be  seen  on  the  cent. 

M.  Bleriot,  one  of  the  French  aeroplanists  who  are 
planning  to  fly  across  the  English  Channel,  started 
from  Etampes,  on  the  morning  of  July  13,  in  his  aero- 
plane on  a  cross-country  flight  in  an  attempt  to  reach 
Orleans  and  win  the  French  Aero  Club  prize  of  $2800. 
The  distance  is  twenty-five  miles  in  a  straight  line,  a 
little  more  than  the  distance  across  the  channel.  He 
made  a  successful  landing  at  Chevilly,  having  covered 
the  twenty-five  miles  from  Etampes  in  fifty-six  minutes 
ten  seconds  elapsed  time.  This  included  a  stop  of 
eleven  minutes  near  Toury  to  examine  his  aeroplane. 
The  aviator  came  down  at  the  feet  of  the  official 
timers.  His  descent  was  rather  brusque,  and  the  pro- 
peller of  his  machine  sustained  slight  damage  in  the 
manoeuvre.  His  average  altitude  for  the  trip  was  100 
feet.  As  the  time  limit  of  the  flight  from  Etampes 
was  six  hours,  and  as  there  was  no  ruling  against  mak- 
ing a  landing,  M.  Bleriot  wins  the  prize  offered  by  the 
French  Aero  Club.  The  flight  is  regarded  as  the  most 
remarkable  yet  made  in  a  heavier-than-air  machine. 
The  Wright  brothers  have  remained  longer  in  the  air 
and  traveled  longer  distances,  but  the; 
flown  over  a  circumscribed  field. 
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A  RENDEZVOUS  BY  PROXY. 

• 

By  Lois  Lee. 


Will  the  lady  veiled  in  black  who  allowed  gentleman  to 
assist  her  from  the  Geary  Street  car  Thursday  evening  permit 
him  to  meet  her  at  the  Japanese  garden  in  Golden  Gate  i-ark 
Sunday  at  two  o'clock,  that  he  may  return  her  glove?  this 
suggestion  is  made  in  good  faith  and  with  the  greatest  respect. 

Pretty  Mathilde  gasped  with  elation  as  she  read  again 
this  paragraph  in  the  column  of  personals,  which  she 
diligently  perused  every  Sabbath  morning. 

"Madame  \"  she  cried,  running  into  the  boudoir  with 
the  paper  outspread  and  her  white  cap-strings  flutter- 
ing. "The  gentleman  fell  in  love  with  madame,  as  I 
knew  he  should.  He  desires  a  meeting.  How  it  is 
romantic !     You  will  see  him  in  the  park  after  church. 

"What  under  heaven  do  you  mean,  Mathilde  ?  ^  What 
gentleman— what  lady  are  you  talking  about?"  And 
her  mistress  turned  upon  her  in  some  surprise  at  her 
lack  of  decorum.  _ 

"Pardon,  madame.  A  thousand  times  pardon!  But 
madame  is  so  young  and  beautiful  to  be  so  grave. 
The  gentleman  in  the  car  Thursday  night— you  remem- 
ber? You  said  when  reaching  the  theatre  you  fell 
from  the  step  and  he  gave  you  assistance,  and  now  he 
would  meet  you  in  the  Japanese  garden.  See  this 
his  message.     Sure  he  will  wait  long  in  eagerness. 

The  young  widow  cast  an  incredulous  glance  at  the 
paragraph  and  then  at  her  maid. 

"Mathilde,  is  it  possible  that "     But  words  failed 

her  to  express  her  scorn  at  the  pretty  Parisienne's  view 
of  the  situation,  and  in  spite  of  herself  she  laughed. 

"Possible?  Oui,  madame.  Why  is  it  not  possible 
that  gentlemen  love  my  beautiful  mistress?  You  could 
not    see    in    the    shadow    if    he    was    handsome,    but 

now "     The  sympathetic  Mathilde  laid  one  hand  on 

her  heart  in  romantic  anticipation.  "Now  you  can 
again  thank  him  for  saving  your  fall,  and  perhaps, 
madame,  he  would  make  you  a  good  husband." 

"Mathilde,  that  is  enough.  American  ladies  do  not 
notice  that  sort  of  men,  and  I  am  surprised  that  you 
speak  so  to  me." 

But  Mathilde  was  accustomed  to  these  mild  rebukes. 
Her  good  nature  and  affection  were  ever  uppermost, 
atoning  for  her  faults— which  were  in  themselves  amus- 
ing— and  endearing  her  to  the  aristocratic  Mrs.  Adams. 
"Pardon.  I  would  not  offend,  dear  madame,  but  how 
do  you  know  he  is  a  bad  man  if  you  have  not  yet  his 
acquaintance?" 

"No  gentleman  seeks  an  acquaintance  in  that  way. 
I  was  forced  to  accept  his  support,  for  my  lame  ankle 
turned  and  the  pain  was  excruciating.  There  was 
nothing  in  my  conduct  to  encourage  further  advances, 
and  it  is  not  even  likely  that  the  personal  is  intended 
for  me.  There  are  many  ladies  in  San  Francisco  who 
wear  black  and  who  ride  on  the  Geary  Street  cars." 

"But  the  glove,  madame?  It  was  new,  and  he  has 
great  respect." 

"Nonsense,  Mathilde.  That  is  a  mere  trifle  to  lose 
and  offers  him  no  excuse  whatever.  You  may  bring 
my  breakfast  now." 

Mathilde  retired  to  the  kitchen,  where  the  Japanese 
cook  was  already  preparing  the  tray  for  her. 

"Madame  speaks  true,  perhaps,  but  I  wish  /  saw  the 
strange  monsieur.  I  should  know  if  the  personal  was 
for  me.  Kaisi,"  she  added  aloud,  "where  is  the  Jap 
anese  garden  in  the  park?     Is  it  very  big?" 

"You  may  regard  it  inferior  to  the  honorable 
Tuileries  and  those  Champs  Elysees,"  responded  the 
patriotic  and  studious  Oriental;  "but  it  is  a  much  beau- 
tiful retreat  and  invites  the  tired  walker." 

"Man  Dieu!  Say  that  again!"  cried  the  admiring 
bonne,  with  a  glance  of  her  bright  eyes  upward. 

Kaisi  flushed,  and  closing  the  volume  of  higher 
mathematics  that  lay  on  the  cooking  table,  asked : 
"What  shall  I  make  for  your  breakfast,  mademoiselle?" 
"Oh,  anything,  Monsieur  Kaisi,  now  that  you  speak 
those  dear  words!  Some  Japanese  rice  only  will 
delight  me.  But  tell  me  of  the  garden  when  I  come 
back.  I  wish  to  know  how  do  you  get  there,  and  are 
there  benches  and  still  walks  in  the  trees?" 

"Why  does  she  wish  to  know?"  questioned  Kaisi 
within  himself,  and  he  spread  a  dainty  cloth  on  the 
corner  of  the  mahogany  table  in  the  breakfast  room 
and  placed  a  white  chrysanthemum  in  a  vase  by  her 
plate.  "I  may  rejoice  her  with  the  art  of  my  country, 
if  that  she  will  teach  me  of  the  French." 

When  Mathilde  reentered  the  boudoir  Mrs.  Adams 
was  holding  a.  broken  necklace  in  her  hand,  and  her 
eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

"Ah,  madame  has  broken  her  rosary.  Comme  c'est 
malliettreux !" 

"Yes;  it  snapped  in  two  when  I  so  nearly  fell  off 
the  car  the  other  night,  and  when  I  came  home  from 
the  opera  I  had  to  lay  it  away.  I  had  saved  the  beads, 
but  two  of  them  are  split  and  the  clasp  is  broken. 
That  is  how  I  came  to  remove  my  glove.  I  have  worn 
them  wound  about  my  wrist  for  years." 

"Did  monsieur  your  husband  give  them  to  you, 
madame?" 

"No,  Mathilde ;  it  was  another  monsieur,  long  before, 
when  I  was  a  girl." 

"Is  he  dead,  ma  chere  madame?"  asked  the  compas- 
sionate young  Frenchwoman. 

"No ;  1  ut  I  lost  him,  and  my  mother  desired  me  to 
marry  another." 

''My  poor  unhappy  madame!     I  wonder  not  at  your 

Jut  Kaisi  will  mend  it  for  you,  for  you  are  yet 

too  ;an      to  go  to  the  jeweler,  and  he  is  very  skillful. 

■  t  'ii  Dieu  will  mend  your  heart  some  day." 

had  placed  the  tray  on  a  tabourette  by  the  easy- 


chair,  and  now  pressed  her  mistress's  slender  hand  to 
her  rosy  cheek  for  a  moment.  Then,  slipping  the  neck- 
lace into  the  pocket  of  her  white  apron,  she  tripped 
away  to  her  own  breakfast. 


Crowds  thronged  the  terraces  and  boulevards  of  the 
park,  the  main  current  of  travel  being  directed  toward 
the  music-stand.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  Japanese 
garden  a  dignified  gentleman,  of  handsome  features  and 
distinguished  mien,  was  walking  to  and  fro  and  fre- 
quently looking  at  his  watch. 

"Strange!  Strange  the  fellow  doesn't  come.  Got 
another  appointment  with  some  fair  one,  I'll  wager,  and 
I  can  swelter  here  an  hour  longer.  The  young  jacka- 
napes expects  a  favor  of  me,  too." 

Taking  off  his  silk  hat,  he  laboriously  fanned  his 
heated  brow,  for  the  day  was  unduly  warm  for  San 
Francisco,  and  turning  back  toward  the  gate,  he  sought 
the  meagre  shade  of  a  cryptomaria  by  the  steps. 

"There  he  is!"  exclaimed  a  fair  bicycle  rider  in  an 
undertone  to  herself.  She  had  been  reconnoitring  on 
the  boulevard  and  now  dismounted  from  her  wheel,  and, 
walking  beside  it,  joined  the  friend  who  had  been 
waiting  for  her  near  at  hand.  Both  the  young  women 
wore  black,  the  first  being  clad  in  a  jaunty  outing  cos- 
tume and  the  other  in  conventional  widow's  weeds. 

The  object  of  their  search  presently  entered  the  gar- 
den and  they  followed  at  a  short  distance.  The  arti- 
ficial landscape  so  skillfully  laid  out  in  miniature,  with 
its  dwarfed  forests,  tiny  waterfalls,  and  abbreviated 
vistas  of  winding  road  and  enticing  grotto,  and  the 
thatched  tea-houses  rising  in  the  middle  distance,  did 
not  appeal  to  the  esthetic  sensibilities  of  the  dignified 
gentleman,  who  failed  to  accommodate  his  gait  to  the 
proportions  of  the  scenery  about  him,  and  in  a  few 
impatient  strides  had  covered  a  varied  territory  with- 
out perceiving  any  of  its  attractions.  On  reaching  the 
bridge,  which  spanned  a  diminutive  stream,  he  turned 
to  glance  back  toward  the  entrance,  when  a  brisk  "How 
do  you  do  ?"  greeted  his  ear,  and  he  perceived  the  young 
cyclist  scrutinizing  him  with  a  pair  of  merry  blue  eyes. 
"I — er — beg  your  pardon  ?"  he  replied  in  surprise. 
"I  am  a  little  late,"  she  answered  lightly,  "but  sup- 
pose that  of  course  you  remember  me.  I  shall  be 
-awfully  glad  to  get  back  that  other  glove." 

"Really,  you  must  be  mistaken,  madam.  I  have  not 
the  pleasure  of  recollecting  you,"  he  said  stiffly,  and 
with  a  touch  of  his  hat  which  would  seem  to  end  the 
interview. 

"You  do  not  recognize  this  costume,  perhaps."  she 
suggested,  "but  you  have  an  appointment  here,  dating 
from  Thursday  evening,  you  know." 

"Ah — hm,  yes;  but  not  with  a  lady.  I  believe,"  he 
explained,  with  embarrassment  at  her  persistence. 

"Oh,  she  is  not  a  lady !  Well,  well !  I  am  mistaken 
indeed,"  answered  the  young  woman  with  fine  sarcasm, 
and  turning  on  her  heel  she  left  him  speechless. 

Her  companion,  who  had  stood  apart,  affecting  ignor- 
ance of  this  scene,  now  approached  with  a  slower  step. 
At  the  middle  of  the  arching  bridge  she  suddenly 
wavered  and,  grasping  the  rail,  seemed  on  the  point  of 
falling  in  a  faint.  Although  he  had  scarcely  regained 
his  composure,  the  soi-disant  woman-hater  involun- 
tarily moved  a  step  nearer. 

"Pardon  me,  madam.  Are  you  ill  ?"  he  inquired  with 
uncomfortable  apprehension. 

"Ah!  Is  it  you?"  she  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  glad 
recognition,  and  taking  his  proffered  hand  she  stepped 
feebly  forward.  "I  was  just  waiting  for  you.  Your 
kindness  Thursday  evening  was  most  opportune." 

"Excuse  me,  madam,"  was  the  hasty  interruption, 
"but  you  are  deceived  as  to  my  identity.  There  is  some 
mistake.  I  am  a  total  stranger  to  you,  but  if  you  are 
ill,  allow  me  to  order  the  ambulance  and  secure  you  an 
attendant." 

"Thanks,  no.  I  prefer  to  rest  here  awhile,"  was 
the  evasive  answer.  "But  can  it  be  possible  that  I  am 
mistaken  in  recognizing  you?  I  did  not  think  your 
message  that  of  a  trifler." 

They  had  reached  a  rustic  bench,  where  he  bade  her 
be  seated,  and  he  now  saw  his  former  interlocutor 
eyeing  them  with  evident  amusement  from  a  neighbor 
ing  thicket.  He  forthwith  replied  in  an  uncompro 
mising  affirmative,  and  in  as  much  haste  as  was  com- 
patible with  dignity  took  his  departure. 

A  lady  robed  in  black  silk,  who  was  watching  his 
approach  from  one  of  the  tea-houses,  now  rose  and 
paced  slowly  toward  him.  A  cold  perspiration  started 
on  his  forehead. 

"Is  this  cursed  place  a  rendezvous  for  mysterious 
women  in  black?"  he  muttered  under  his  breath. 
"What  can  it  mean?"  And  wheeling  abruptly  about, 
he  started  toward  the  upper  end  of  the  garden  again, 
just  as  a  member  of  his  own  sex  appeared  upon  the 
scene  behind  him.  A  gay  young  Adonis  this  fellow 
was,  well  groomed  and  debonair,  and  apparently  over- 
come with  merriment. 

"Poor  old  Worthing !"  was  his  half-audible  comment. 
"He  makes  a  bad  substitute,  but  I'd  like  to  see  it  out." 
Lightly  twirling  his  cane,  he  advanced  to  meet  the 
richly  clad  lady  near  the  tea-house,  at  the  same  time 
keeping  an  eye  on  the  dashing  young  cyclist.  The 
lackadaisical  person  upon  the  bench  he  ignored. 

"I  don't  believe  one  of  them  is  she,"  he  mused.  "They 
are  too  bold.  Such  beautiful  little  feet  she  had,  and 
such  starry  eyes  shining  under  her  veil,  and  the  voice 
of  an  angel.  '  If  she  had  only  lost  the  beads,  too — but 
how  can  I  ever  hope  to  meet  her  again?" 

The  older  gentleman  had  reached  the  upper  end  of 
the  garden  without  meeting  any  one  but  a  Japanese 
attendant  with  noisy  clogs  and  a  dish  of  tea,  when  sud- 


denly he  espied  a  fourth  woman  in  black,  standing  at 
the  farther  corner  beyond  the  waterfall,  where  the 
fence  is  met  by  a  thicket  of  the  dwarfed  evergreens 
outside  the  inclosure.  Her  widow's  veil  almost  envel- 
oped her  small  figure,  and  her  eyes  were  apparently 
cast  on  the  ground  in  sad  reverie,  while  one  arm 
rested  on  the  top  of  the  low  fence,  displaying  a  chain 
of  gold  and  ivory  beads  wound  about  her  wrist.  He 
glanced  furtively  toward  her  as  he  passed,  but  she  did 
not  appear  to  notice  him.  With  a  sigh  of  relief  he 
slackened  the  pace  of  his  circuitous  flight  from  the 
enchanted  spot,  and  mopped  his  brow  once  more.  A 
moment  later  a  peculiar  whistle  attracted  his  attention. 
"There's  Jack  at  last,"  he  said  to  himself,  and  turned 
back  whence  the  sound  came.  Apprehensively  he 
glanced  again  toward  the  shady  corner  as  he  passed. 
The  young  woman  was  still  standing  there  without 
looking  at  him,  but  had  now  lifted  her  hands  to  adjust 
her  veil.  For  some  reason  the  graceful  gesture  held 
his  attention  for  an  instant,  and  his  eyes  fell  on  the 
chain  twined  about  her  wrist. 

An  odd  sensation  seized  him.  Who  had  ever  worn 
a  rosary  in  that  fashion  but  Marguerite— Marguerite, 
who  had  been  the  same  as  dead  to  him  for  eleven 
years?  He  stopped  short.  A  flood  of  memories  surged 
through  his  brain.  To  whom  would  she  have  given  the 
relic  if  she  were  still  living?  What  had  these  years 
held  for  her  of  pain  or  forgetfulness?  Who  might 
the  present  wearer  be?  That  it  was  not  Marguerite 
herself  he  knew  by  the  raven  tresses  he  had  glimpsed 
between  the  folds  of  chiffon  she  was  deftly  rearrang- 
ing. Then  came  the  disconcerting  thought  that  other 
rosaries  might  be  worn  about  the  wrist  upon  occasion, 
and  that  their  beads  might  indeed  be  wrought  of  ivory 
and  gold.  But  he  was  standing  near  enough  to  note 
the  quaint  design  of  the  pendent  cross  and  his  first 
conviction  returned,  starting  a  strange  tumult  in  his 
heart.     If  he  dared  but  speak! 

At  the  same  moment  the  audacious  youth,  who  was 
coming  up  the  path  from  the  opposite  direction,  had 
also  stopped  short  at  sight  of  the  veiled  figure. 

"Ah !"  he  murmured  aloud.  "Here  is  my  lady  fair, 
her  own  sweet  self,  rosary  and  all.  The  deucetake  it! 
Worthing's  nerve  is  with  him  this  time,  and  I'm  left." 
Mathilde's  bright  eyes  were  peering  at  him  through 
the  heavy  veil.  In  fact,  she  had  been  watching  him  for 
some  moments.  That  he  was  the  one  who  had 
appointed  the  meeting  here  she  felt  confident,  and  she 
intended  scrutinizing  him  thoroughly  before  making 
the  slightest  response  to  any  advance  on  his  part.  She 
was  quite  unconscious  of  Worthing's  gaze  until  the 
latter  tentatively  approached  and  addressed  her. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  madam — a  thousand  pardons  for 
my  intrusion,  but  might  I  ask  you  a  question?  Your 
rare  bracelet  is  the  cause." 

The  girl  turned  toward  him  with  a  start.  Which  of 
these  gentlemen  was  the  right  one?  If  the  elder  was 
a  chance  passer-by,  as  his  diffident  manner  seemed  to 
indicate,  an  inquiry  regarding  the  ownership  of  the 
beads  might  lead  to"  unpleasant  complications.  Yet  her 
venturesome  French  spirit  rose  to  the  unexpected 
encounter,  and  she  said  prettily: 

"What  does  monsieur  wish  to  know?" 
"A  lost  friend  of  mine  once  owned  a  string  of  beads 
like  this.  I  can  not  forbear  asking  if  by  chance  you 
knew  her  or  can  give  me  any  word  of  its  history.  If 
not,  forgive  my  rudeness.  It  was  years  ago,  in  New 
York.     Her  name  was  Marguerite  St.  Clair." 

"Perhaps,  monsieur,  I  may  tell  something  you  wish  to 
know,  but  not  all.  The  rosary  is  not  of  mine.  Where 
I  live  the  beautiful  madame  wears  it  always.  It  is  a 
souvenir  from  her  lover  many  years  ago.  But  her 
name  is  Mrs.  Adams.  I  know  not  any  more.  I  shall 
take  it  back  tonight,  as  I  have  told  her  when  she  would 
let  me  take  it  to  mend." 

Worthing  had  lifted  her  gloved  hand  and  was  look- 
ing wistfully  at  the  rare  workmanship  of  the  chain. 

'"Adams,  did  you  say  ?"  he  interrupted  eagerly,  and 
before  she  could  finish  he  had  slipped  the  clasp  and 
turned  the  crucifix  in  his  palm.  It  bore  the  monogram 
for  which  he  sought. 

"I   was   right,   after   all.     These    initials    are    hers. 
Where  is  her  husband?"  was  the  next  question. 
"He  is  one  vear  dead,  monsieur." 
"Thank     God!"     ejaculated     Worthing.     "Tell     me 
where  she  is  now."  .  . 

"Ah,  mon  Dieu!"  cried  the  girl,  seizing  his  hand 
ecstatically  in  both  of  hers.  "You  are  her  lost  lover, 
and  I  have  found  you.     How  it  is  romantic !" 


In  her  moonlit  boudoir  late  that  night  Marguerite 
Adams  embraced  her  loyal  maid  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"You  shall  stay  with  me  always,  Mathilde.  Lc  bon 
Dieu  has  mended  my  heart  indeed,  and  you  were  his 
angel.     But  tell  me  more  about  this  rendezvous." 

"Ah!  it  is  to  be  glad  of  the  personal,  madame — the 
personal  and  the  blessed  rosary.  I  wished  to  regard 
the  gentleman  myself  and  have  back  your  glove,"  the 
blushing  Mathilde  confessed.  "With  a  large  veil  I 
stood  in  the  Japanese  garden  at  the  hour.  Ah !  but  he 
has  the  fine  appearance!  He  came  and  would  speak, 
for  he  saw  the  beads  on  my  wrist  for  a  sign,  but 
monsieur  your  friend  was  first,  seeing  also  the  beads, 
and  we  had  all  a  great  surprise.  Your  friend— your 
fiance,  n'est-ce  pas,  madame?— is  his  patron  and  will 
promote  him  to  a  good  place  perhaps,  and  the  young 
monsieur  says  it  is  all  to  him  that  your  lover  is  found 
and  so  I  should  let  him  come  to  see  me.  I  say  he  is 
very  bold,  but  if  he  will  work  steady,  yes.  Is  it  not  a 
good  denouement,  madame?" 

San  Francisco,  July,  1909. 
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"THE  SHADOW  ON  THE  DIAL." 

Mr.  Bierce  Gives  a  Foreboding  Title  to  a   Volume  of  His 
Collected  Essays. 


Mr.  Bierce  explains  in  a  foreword  that  the  essays 
composing  "The  Shadow  on  the  Dial"  should  have  been 
included  in  his  "Collected  Works,"  now  in  course  of 
publication,  but  that  unforeseen  delays  necessitated 
their  appearance  in  a  separate  volume.  The  selection 
of  these  essays  was  not  made  by  him,  but  the  choice 
has  his  approval  and  the  publication  his  authority. 

The  task  of  editorship  has  fallen  to  Mr.  S.  O.  Howes, 
and  as  his  tool-marks  are  nowhere  visible,  except  in 
the  preface,  it  is  evident  that  he  has  done  his  work 
well.  In  the  preface  Mr.  Howes  explains  that  these 
essays  were  contributed  to  various  California  journals 
during  a  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  that  they 
express  the  judgment  of  "one  who  has  seen,  not  as 
through  a  glass  darkly,  the  trend  of  events."  Why  Mr. 
Howes  should  feel  called  upon  to  defend  Mr.  Bierce  in 
his  capacity  of  social  prophet  is  to  be  explained  only 
by  the  fervors  of  hero-worship.  The  examples  that 
he  gives  of  misplaced  laurels  are  not  striking,  and  if 
Mr.  Bierce  should  feel  aggrieved  that  others  have  since 
repeated  what  he  said,  and  with  a  greater  attendant 
measure  of  notoriety,  he  will  doubtless  realize  that  he 
himself  was  not  the  originator  of  ideas  that  were, 
indeed,  trite  before  he  was  born.  In  1900  President 
Hadley,  for  example,  advocated  a  policy  of  ostracism 
as  the  proper  punishment  for  social  highwaymen.  In 
189S  Mr.  Bierce  had  suggested  something  of  the  same 
kind  when  he  wrote: 

We  are  plundered  because  we  have  no  particular  aversion 
to  plunderers.  The  "predatory  rich"  (to  use  Mr.  Stead's 
felicitous  term)  put  their  hands  into  our  pockets  because  they 
know  that,  virtually,  none  of  us  will  refuse  to  take  their  hands 
in  our  own  afterward,  in  friendly  salutation.  If  notorious 
rascality  entailed  social  outlawry  the  only  rascals  would  be 
those  properly — and  proudly — belonging  to  the  "criminal 
class." 

But  the  idea  was  new  neither  to  Mr.  Bierce  nor  to 
President  Hadley.  Its  frequent  expression  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Bible,  and  it  has  received  a  world-wide 
advocacy  ever  since. 

Equally  incongruous  is  the  discussion  as  to  who  first 
suggested  the  application  of  the  Golden  Rule  in  tem- 
poral affairs  as  a  cure  for  evils  arisine  from  industrial 
discontent.  Whether  priority  must  be  given  to  Mr. 
Edwin  Markham  or  to  Mr.  Bierce  hardly  matters  at 
all,  in  view  of  the  all-containing  fact  that  Jesus  Christ 
himself  promulgated  the  Golden  Rule  as  a  cure  for  all 
social  evils,  industrial  and  otherwise,  while  the  precept 
was  already  old  2000  years  ago. 

But  the  volume  is  a  striking  one  and  of  exceptional 
interest.  It  contains  nineteen  essays  that  show  Mr. 
Bierce  at  his  best  in  the  use  of  a  nervous  and  forceful 
English  that  delights  the  stylist,  even  though  it  does 
not  carry  persuasion  in  its  train.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
doubted  if  Mr.  Bierce  has  made  the  appeal  to  human 
intelligence  that  might  have  resulted  from  a  more  con- 
structive and  a  more  kindly  philosophy.  Mankind  does 
not  profit  from  the  whip  of  sarcasm  and  denunciation 
unless  the  benevolence  of  intention  is  as  clearly  appar- 
ent, and  a  benevolence  of  intention  is  missing  from 
Mr.  Bierce's  writings.  He  handles  the  scourge  con 
amore,  and  it  is  exasperating  rather  than  remedial.  He 
reminds  us  not  so  much  of  the  surgeon  as  of  the  tor- 
turer. His  note  is  more  often  one  of  ferocity  than  of 
indignation.  For  example,  of  the  nineteen  essays  before 
us  one  is  a  defense  of  capital  punishment,  one  is  written 
apparently  to  express  a  hatred  of  dogs,  and  the  final 
essay  of  all  is  a  defense  of  suicide.  These  three  essays 
are  by  no  means  among  the  best  of  the  collection,  and 
it  seems  characteristic  of  the  author  that  they  should 
be  included  at  all. 

We  may  therefore  admire  these  writings  not  so  much 
for  what  they  say  as  for  the  way  in  which  it  is  said. 
No  man  in  America  has  a  greater  command  over  the 
resources  of  the  language,  no  man  can  better  extract 
from  it  its  uttermost  possibilities. 

Take,  for  example,  the  first  essay,  which  gives  its 
title  to  the  volume.  It  is  practically  a  denunciation  of 
democratic  government,  and  certainly  the  faults  of 
democratic  government  deserve  all  the  denunciation 
that  they  are  in  any  way  likely  to  get.  But  denuncia- 
tion, of  all  other  forms  of  appeal,  should  most  guard 
itself  against  a  wild  and  whirling  exaggeration,  and 
this  is  exactly  Mr.  Bierce's  besetting  sin,  as  the  fol- 
lowing extract  will  testify: 

That  ancient  and  various  device,  "a  republican  form  of 
government,"  appears  to  be  too  good  for  all  the  peoples  of 
the  earth  excepting  one.  It  is  partly  successful  in  Switzer- 
land :  in  France  and  America,  where  the  majority  is  com- 
posed of  persons  having  dark  understandings  and  criminal 
instincts,  it  has  broken  down.  In  our  case,  as  in  every  case, 
the  momentum  of  successful  revolution  carried  us  too  far. 
We  rebelled  against  tyranny  and,  having  overthrown  it,  over- 
threw also  "the  governmental  form  in  which  it  had  happened 
to  be  manifest.  In  their  anger  and  their  triumph  our  good 
old  gran'thers  acted  somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  the  Irishman 
who  cudgeled  the  dead  snake  until  nothing  was  left  of  it,  in 
order  to  make  it  "sinsible  of  its  desthruction."  They  meant  it 
all,  too,  the  honest  souls.  For  a  long  time  after  the  setting 
up  of  the  republic  the  republic  meant  active  hatred  to  kings, 
nobles,  aristocracies.  It  was  held,  and  rightly  held,  that  a 
nobleman  could  not  breathe  in  America — that  he  left  his  title 
and  his  privileges  on  the  ship  that  brought  him  over.  Do  we 
observe  anything  of  that  in  this  generation  ?  On  the  landing 
of  a  foreign  king,  prince,  or  nobleman — even  a  miserable 
"knight" — do  we  not  execute  sycophantic  genuflexions  ?  Are 
not  our  newspapers  full  of  flamboyant  descriptions  and  qualm- 
ing  adulation  ?  Nay,  does  not  our  President  himself — suc- 
cessor to  Washington  and  lefferson  ! — greet  and  entertain  the 
"nation's  guest"  ?  Is  not  every  American  young  woman  crazy 
to  mate  with  a  male  of  title  ?  Does  all  this  represent  no 
retrogression? — is    it    not    the    backward    movement    of    the 


shadow  on  the  dial?  Doubtless  the  republican  idea  has 
struck  strong  roots  into  the  soil  of  the  two  Americans,  but 
he  who  rightly  considers  the  tendencies  of  events,  the  causes 
that  bring  them  about  and  the  consequences  that  flow  from 
them,  will  not  be  hot  to  affirm  the  perpetuity  of  republican 
institutions  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Between  their 
inception  and  their  present  stage  of  development  there  is 
scarcely  the  beat  of  a  pendulum  ;  and  already,  by  corruption 
and  lawlessness,  the  people  of  both  continents,  with  all  their 
diversities  of  race  and  character,  have  shown  themselves  about 
equally  unfit.  To  become  a  nation  of  scoundrels  all  that  any 
people  needs  is  opportunity,  and  what  we  are  pleased  to  call 
by  the  impossible  name  of  "self-government"  supplies  it. 

Now  if  Mr.  Bierce  had  been  upon  the  other  side  of 
the  fence  we  can  imagine,  or  rather  we  can  not  imagine, 
the  flagellation  that  he  would  bestow  upon  the  assertion 
that  in  France  and  America  "the  majority  is  composed 
of  persons  having  dark  understandings  and  criminal 
instincts,"  or  that  every  young  American  woman  is 
"crazy  to  mate  with  a  male  of  title."  These  statements 
are  patently  and  ludicrously  untrue.  They  taint  the 
whole  essay  and  close  against  it  the  doors  of  conscience 
with  a  slam. 

It  is  of  course  possible  to  find  a  great  many  passages 
that  commend  themselves  wholly  to  our  reason.  Some- 
times the  author  makes  an  appeal  to  a  moral  sentiment, 
and  if  such  appeals  were  not  perpetually  in  bad  com- 
pany, if  Mr.  Bierce  had  made  of  them  a  permanent  back- 
ground to  his  writings  as  did  Carlyle,  he  would  have 
been  the  power  for  good  which  now  he  is  not.  The 
following  extract  from  "The  Game  of  Politics"  is  undi- 
luted good  sense: 

Your  statesman  of  a  mental  stature  somewhat  overtopping 
that  of  the  machine-person  puts  his  faith  in  law.  Provi- 
dence has  designed  to  permit  him  to  be  persuaded  of  the 
efficacy  of  statutes — good,  stringent,  carefully  drawn  statutes 
definitively  repealing  all  the  laws  of  nature  in  conflict  with 
any  of  their  provisions.  So  the  poor  devil  (I  am  writing  of 
Mr.  Legion)  turns  for  relief  from  law  to  law,  ever  on  the 
stool  of  repentance,  yet  ever  unfouling  the  anchor  of  hope. 
By  no  power  on  earth  can  his  indurated  understanding  be 
penetrated  by  the  truth  that  his  woeful  state  is  due,  not  to 
any  laws  of  his  own,  nor  to  any  lack  of  them,  but  to  his 
rascally  refusal  to  obey  the  Golden  Rule.  How  long  is  it 
since  we  were  all  clamoring  for  the  Australian  ballot  law, 
which  was  to  make  a  new  Heaven  and  a  new  earth  ?  We 
have  the  Australian  ballot  law  and  the  same  old  earth  smell- 
ing to  the  same  old  Heaven.  Writhe  upon  the  triangle  as 
we  may,  groan  out  what  new  laws  we  will,  the  pitiless  thong 
will  fall  upon  our  bleeding  backs  as  long  as  we  deserve  it. 
If  our  sins,  which  are  scarlet,  are  to  be  washed  as  white  as 
wool  it  must  be  in  the  tears  of  a  genuine  contrition :  our 
crocodile  deliverances  will  profit  us  nothing.  We  must  stop 
chasing  dollars,  stop  lying,  stop  cheating,  stop  ignoring  art, 
literature,  and  all  the  refining  agencies  and  instrumentalities 
of  civilization.  We  must  subdue  our  detestable  habit  of  shak- 
ing hands  with  prosperous  rascals  and  fawning  upon  the 
merely  rich.  It  is  not  permitted  to  our  employers  to  plead 
in  justification  of  low  wages  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
that  is  giving  them  high  profits.  It  is  not  permitted  to  dis- 
contented employees  to  break  the  bones  of  contented  ones  and 
destroy  the  foundations  of  social  order.  It  is  infamous  to 
look  upon  public  office  with  the  lust  of  possession ;  it  is  dis- 
graceful to  solicit  political  preferment,  to  strive  and  compete 
for  "honors"  that  are  sullied  and  tarnished  by  the  touch  of 
the  reaching  hand.  Until  we  amend  our  personal  characters 
we  shall  amend  our  laws  in  vain. 

There  is  also  much  to  admire  in  "Some  Features  of 
the  Law,"  as  well  as  much  that  we  may  put  upon  one 
side  as  impracticable.  He  reminds  us  of  Rabelais's  old 
judge,  who  defended  an  outrageous  decision  upon  the 
ground  that  his  eyesight  was  too  bad  to  see-  the  spots 
on  the  dice.  If  we  want  good  judges  we  must  abandon 
the  elective  system,  we  must  no  longer  tolerate  men 
"chosen  in  the  back  rooms  of  tipple  shops,  forced  upon 
yawning  conventions,  and  confirmed  by  the  votes  of 
men  who  neither  know  what  the  candidates  are  nor 
what  they  should  be" : 

It  is  urged  that  the  corrupt  practices  in  our  courts  of  law 
be  uncovered  to  public  view,  whenever  that  is  possible,  by 
that  impeccable  censor,  the  press.  Exposure  of  rascality  is 
very  good — better,  apparently,  for  rascals  than  for  anybody 
else,  for  it  usually  suggests  something  rascally  which  they 
had  overlooked,  and  so  familiarizes  the  public  with  crime  that 
crime  no  longer  begets  loathing.  If  the  newspapers  of  the 
country  are  really  concerned  about  corrupter  practices  than 
their  own  and  willing  to  bring  our  courts  up  to  the  English 
standard  there  is  something  better  than  exposure — which 
fatigues.  Let  the  newspapers  set  about  creating  a  public 
opinion  favorable  to  non-elective  judges,  well  paid,  powerful 
to  command  respect,  and  holding  office  for  life  or  good 
behavior.  That  is  the  only  way  to  get  good  men  and  great 
lawyers  on  the  bench.  As  matters  are,  we  stand  and  cry  for 
what  the  English  have  and  rail  at  the  way  they  get  it.  Our 
boss-made,  press-ridden,  and  mob-fearing  paupers  and  igno- 
ramuses of  the  bench  give  us  as  good  a  quality  of  justice  as 
we  merit.  A  better  quality  awaits  us  whenever  the  will  to 
have  it  is  attended  by  the  sense  to  take  it. 

When  Mr.  Bierce  ventures  into  the  domain  of 
prophecy  he  is  seldom  cheering,  but  then  to  be  cheering 
is  not  his  long  suit.  Speaking  of  "Industrial  Discon- 
tent," he  says : 

"Organized  discontent"  in  the  laboring  population  is  no 
new  thing  under  the  sun,  but  in  this  century  and  country  it 
has  a  new  opportunity  and  Omniscience  alone  can  forecast 
the  outcome.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  very  sure,  and  the 
sooner  the  "capitalist"  can  persuade  himself  to  discern  it 
the  sooner  will  his  eyes  guard  his  neck  :  the  relations  between 
those  who  are  able  to  live  without  physical  toil  and  those 
who  are  not  are  a  long  way  from  final  adjustment,  but  are 
about  to  undergo  a  profound  and  essential  alteration.  That 
this  is  to  come  by  peaceful  evolution  is  a  hope  which  has 
nothing  in  history  to  sustain  it.  There  are  to  be  bloody  noses 
and  cracked  crowns,  and  the  good  people  who  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  shocked  by  such  things  in  others  will  have  a 
chance  to  try  them  for  themselves.  The  workingman  is  not 
troubling  himself  greatly  about  a  just  allotment  of  these 
blessings ;  so  that  the  greater  part  go  to  those  who  do  not 
work  with  their  hands  he  will  not  consider  too  curiously  any 
person's  claim  to  exemption.  It  would,  perhaps,  better  har- 
monize with  his  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  (as  it  would, 
no  doubt,  with  that  of  the  angels)  if  the  advantages  of  the 
transitional  period  fell  mostly  to  the  share  of  such  star- 
spangled  impostors  as  Andrew  Carnegie  :  but  almost  any  dis- 
tribution that  is  sufficiently  objectionable  as  a  whole  to  the 
other  side  will  be  acceptable  to  the  distributor.  In  the  mean- 
time it  is  to  be  wished  that  the  moralizers  and  homilizers 
who  prate  of  "principles"  may  have  a  little  damnation  dealt 
out   to   them   on   account.     The  head   that   is   unable   to   enter- 


tain   a   philosophical   view    of    the   situation   would   be    notably 
advantaged  by  removal. 

In  "Crime  and  Its  Corrections"  we  have  a  further 
exhortation  to  mend  our  individual  ways  rather  than 
make  vain  appeals  to  law  to  remedy  the  evils  that  are 
of  our  own  manufacture : 

One  may  smile  upon  a  rascal  (most  of  us  do  so  many  times 
a  day)  if  one  does  nut  know  him  to  be  a  rascal,  and  has  not 
said  he  is ;  but  knowing  him  to  be,  or  having  said  he  is,  to 
smile  upon  him  is  to  be  a  hypocrite — just  a  plain  hypocrite 
or  a  sycophantic  hypocrite,  according  to  the  station  in  life 
of  the  rascal  smiled  upon.  There  are  more  plain  hypocrites 
than  sycophantic  ones,  for  there  are  more  rascals  of  no  con- 
sequence than  rich  and  distinguished  ones,  though  they  get 
fewer  smiles  each.  The  American  people  will  be  plundered 
as  long  as  the  American  character  is  what  it  is ;  as  long  as 
it  is  tolerant  of  successful  knavery;  as  long  as  American 
ingenuity  draws  an  imaginary  distinction  between  a  man's 
public  character  and  his  private — his  commercial  and  his  per- 
sonal. In  brief,  the  American  people  will  be  plundered  as 
long  as  they  deserve  to  be  plundered.  No  human  law  can 
stop  it,  none  ought  to  stop  it,  for  that  would  abrogate  a  higher 
and  more  salutary  law  :     "As  ye  sow  ye  shall  reap." 

Sometimes  we  get  a  dash  of  bitter  humor,  and  there 
are  many  such  in  the  essay  upon  "Religion" : 

The  first  week  of  January  is  set  apart  as  a  week  of  prayer. 
It  is  a  custom  of  more  than  half  a  century's  age,  and  it  seems 
that  "gracious  answers  have  been  received  in  proportion  to 
the  earnestness  and  unanimity  of  the  petitions."  That  is  to 
say,  in  this  world's  speech,  the  more  Christians  that  have 
prayed  and  the  more  they  have  meant  it,  the  better  the  result 
is  known  to  have  been.  I  don't  believe  all  that.  I  don't 
believe  that  when  God  is  asked  to  do  something  that  he  had 
not  intended  to  do  he  counts  noses  before  making  up  his  mind 
whether  to  do  it  or  not.  God  probably  knows  the  character 
of  his  work,  and  knowing  that  he  has  made  this  a 
world  of  knaves  and  dunces,  he  must  know  that  the  more  of 
them  that  ask  for  something,  and  the  more  loudly  they  ask, 
the  stronger  is  the  presumption  that  they  ought  not  to  have 
it.  And  I  think  God  is  less  concerned  about  his  popularity 
than  some  good  folk  seem  to  suppose. 

In  "The  American  Sycophant"  Mr.  Bierce  returns  to 
his  text  of  a  previous  essay :  "Hearing  everywhere  the 
footfalls  of  disorder  and  the  watchwords  of  anarchy,  I 
despair  of  the  republic  and  catch  in  every  breeze  that 
blows  'a  cry  prophetic  of  its  fall.'  "  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  Mr.  Bierce  has  attuned  his  ears  to  the  darker 
sounds  of  life  rather  than  to  the  notes  of  reassurance 
and  stability" : 

I  have  seen  a  vast  crowd  of  Americans  change  color  like 
a  field  of  waving  grain,  as  it  uncovered  to  do  such  base  homage 
to  a  petty  foreign  princess  as  in  her  own  country  she  had  never 
received.  I  have  seen  full-grown,  self-respecting  American 
citizens  tremble  and  go  speechless  when  spoken  to  by  the 
Emperor  of  Brazil.  I  have  seen  a  half-dozen  American 
gentlemen  in  evening  clothes  trying  to  outdo  one  another  in 
the  profundity  of  their  bows  in  the  presence  of  the  nigger 
King  of  Hawaii.  I  have  not  seen  a  Chinese  "Earl"  borne 
in  a  chair  by  four  Americans,  officially  detailed  for  the  dis- 
graceful service,  but  it  was  done,  and  did  not  evoke  a  hiss 
of  disapproval.  And  I  did  not — thank  Heaven  ! — observe  the 
mob  of  American  "simple  republicans"  that  dogged  the  heels 
of  a  disreputable  little  Frenchman  who  is  a  count  by  courtesy 
only,  and  those  of  an  English  duke  quietly  attending  to  his 
business  of  making  a  living  by  being  a  married  man.  The 
republican  New  World  is  no  less  impested  with  servility 
than  the  monarchial  Old.  One  form  of  government  may  be 
better  than  another  for  this  purpose  or  for  that ;  all  are  alike  in 
the  futility  of  their  influence  upon  human  character.  None 
can  affect  man's  instinctive  abasement  in  the  contemplation 
of  power  and  rank. 

Mr.  Bierce's  volume  will  find  plenty  of  readers,  and 
it  deserves  the  admiration  that  it  will  evoke.  It  is 
written  by  a  master  of  the  language  and  a  master  of 
rancorous  and  splenetic  invective.  But  it  will  persuade 
none  but  those  who  are  already  persuaded,  it  will 
arouse  none  of  the  hope  that  is  the  most  potent  creative 
and  reformative  agency  in  our  midst. 

"The  Shadow  on  the  Dial  and  Other  Essays,"  by 
Ambrose  Bierce.  Published  by  A.  M.  Robertson,  San 
Francisco;  $2. 

w^ 

As  an  instance  of  the  abundance  of  claimants  to  the 
Spanish  throne,  Sefior  Emilio  Castelar  oace  told  that 
at  one  of  the  splendid  balls  which  Marshal  de  Mac 
Mahon  gave  during  the  exhibition  of  187S,  Queen  Isa- 
bella of  Bourbon  met  King  Amadeo  of  Savoy,  who  had 
replaced  her  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  She  invited  the 
monarch  to  see  her  in  her  little  palace,  near  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe.  Amadeo,  flattered  at  this  exhibition  of 
affability,  made  haste  to  visit  her.  On  entering  the 
palace,  he  met  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  another  claim- 
ant to  the  Spanish  crown.  Hardly  had  Amadeo  saluted 
the  royal  hostess,  when  she  introduced  to  him  her 
"cousin  Don  Carlos."  The  king's  astonishment  reached 
a  culminating  point  when  an  usher,  in  loud  tones,  pro- 
claimed the  entrance  of  his  excellency,  the  Marquis  de 
Molins,  ambassador  of  his  majesty  Alfonso  XII, 
King  of  Spain.  This  was  too  much  for  the  Italian 
prince,  who  found  himself  face  to  face  with  so  many 
rivals  or  their  representatives;  and,  taking  his  leave, 
he  retired  as  soon  as  possible. 

First  coined  in  1787  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, the  Federal  one-cent  piece  was  antedated  by 
copper  cents  struck  by  several  States.  Vermont,  before 
being  admitted  to  the  Union,  coined  the  first  cents  in 
the  country  in  June,  1785.  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  and  New  Jersey  also  put  the  copper  coins 
into  circulation.  Under  the  Constitution  the  first  coin- 
age act,  passed  in  1792,  authorized  a  cent  of  264  grains; 
in  1793  it  was  reduced  to  208  grains,  and  in  1796  to  [68 
grains.  The  168-grain  "copper"  remained  unchanged, 
except  in.  pattern,  until  1857,  passing  through  seven 
designs.  Until  1857  half-cents  also  were  coined;  in 
that  year  the  half-cent  was  abolished  and  a  new  cent 
was  ordered,  weighing  only  seventy-two  grains  and 
composed  of  88  per  cent  of  copper  and  12  per  cent  of 
nickel.  In  1864  the  present  bronze  cent  was  author- 
ized; this  weighs  forty-eight  grains  an<l  ;ed  of 
95  ner  cent  copper  and  5  per  cent  tin  an 
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By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


Venice,   by   Porapeo   Molmenti.      Published  by 
A.    C.    McClurg   &   Co.,   Chicago,    in    six 
volumes.      Sold    in    two-volume    sections ; 
per  section,  $5  cloth,  and  $7.50  half  vel- 
lum. 
This    monumental    work    is    brought    to    a 
close   by    the   two    volumes   devoted   to   "The 
Decadence    of    Venice."      It    will    be    remem- 
bered that  the  first  section  was  concerned  with 
"Venice  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  and  the  second 
section    with    "Venice    in    the    Golden    Age." 
The  conclusion  of  the  work  brings  us  fittingly 
to  the  dogeship  of  Lodovico  Manin,  who  came 
to  the  throne  in    17S9  and  whose  poltroonery 
perhaps     hastened     a     collapse     already     pre- 
ordained. 

The  first  volume  of  the  final  section  opens 
with  the  treaty  of  1559,  the  precursor  of  a 
decadent  period  in  Italian  history.  Spain. 
France,  and  Austria  had  thrown  themselves 
like  wolves  upon  the  decaying  carcass,  Rome 
was  governed  by  popes  actuated  wholly  by 
nepotism  and  was  a  prey  to  the  aristocratic 
tyrannies  that  extinguished  patriotism  and  to 
the  muttered  discontents  of  an  oppressed 
populace.  Venice  herself  had  expended  her 
last  reserves  of  vitality  in  the  battle  of  Le- 
panto,  and  now  for  two  hundred  years  the 
road  was  to  lie  downhill,  with  occasional  and 
momentary  ascents  as  some  spark  of  the  an- 
cient human  fire  broke  into  transient  flame. 

It  is  with  these  two  centuries  of  flickering 
decline  that  Professor  Molmenti  deals  in  his 
final  volumes.  His  style  of  precise  and 
graphic  description  is  admirably  maintained  to 
the  end.  There  is,  indeed,  no  other  his- 
torian who  has  more  successfully  conceived 
the  duties  of  his  task  or  performed  it  with 
more  lucidity  or  philosophic  insight.  Every 
department  of  Venetian  life  comes  under  his 
analytic  scrutiny,  and  the  result  is  a  com- 
posite picture  in  which  every  department  of 
the  gay  and  fashionable  city  finds  its  place. 
There  are  chapters  on  finance,  art,  street  life, 
amusements,  the  country,  dress  fashion,  dec- 
orations, the  family,  crime,  women,  science, 
literature,  and  a  hundred  other  aspects  of  a 
great  civilization.  We  hardly  know  whether 
more  to  admire  the  elaborate  minuteness  of 
the  picture  or  the  delicate  coloring  with  which 
it  is  painted.  There  can  be  no  more  endur- 
ing monument  to  the  greatness  of  Venice,  or 
more  lucid  commentary  upon  the  decay  of 
a  commonwealth. 

The  presentation  of  this  fine  work  is  all 
that  it  should  be.  Typography  and  binding 
are  admirable,  while  the  numerous  illustra- 
tions are  unique  in  their  importance  and  in- 
terest. 


Bartholomew  de  Las  Casas,  by  Francis  Au- 
gustus MacNutt.  Published  by  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York;  $3.50. 

By  his  "Letters  of  Cortes,"  Mr.  MacNutt 
has  already  prepared  us  for  this  further  and 
even  more  impressive  work.  For  the  first 
time  we  are  able  to  look  upon  the  great 
Dominican  reformer  and  humanitarian  in  an 
adequate  historic  light  and  to  assign  him  to 
the  position  that  he  deserves.  His  whole  life 
is  presented  with  an  amplitude,  a  precision, 
and  a  literary  grace  as  commendable  as  they 
are  rare. 

It  is  indeed  well  that  we  should  have  such 
a  presentation  of  an  oasis  in  the  dreary  desert 
of  Spanish  misrule  and  of  the  hideous  cruel- 
ties practiced  by  the  conquerors  upon  their 
helpless  victims-  Of  the  extent  of  these 
abominations  we  have  an  adequate  description 
in  the  letter  from  Las  Casas  to  "the  most 
high  and  mighty  lord,  the  Prince  of  the  Span- 
ish States,"  that  forms  Appendix  1.  That  Las 
Casas's  benevolent  zeal  was  the  result  of  con- 
viction from  evidence  and  not  predilection  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  left  Spain,  like  hun- 
dreds of  others,  as  a  gentleman  adventurer, 
intent  only  upon  wealth ;  that  he  procured 
slaves  for  his  own  use  and  took  part  in  the 
wars  against  the  Indians.  Gradually  he  re- 
volted against  the  atrocious  events  of  which 
he  was  an  eye-witness,  although  it  seems  to 
have  taken  eight  years  to  bring  his  sympa- 
thies to  the  point  of  indignant  protest ;  but 
perhaps  that  protest  was  all  the  more  forceful 
for  the  solid  extent  of  its  foundation.  Writ- 
ing of  his  experiences,  he  says:  "All  these 
things,  and  others  foreign  to  all  human  nature, 
did  my  own  eyes  witness,  and  I  do  not  now 
dare  to  recount  them,  being  hardly  able  to 
believe  myself,  lest  perhaps  I  may  have 
dreamed  them." 

Las  Casas  took '  holy  orders  in  the  year 
1510,  probably  moved  thereto  by  the  sermon 
of  Pedro  de  Cordoba,  who  arrived  at  the  head 
of  the  first  Dominican  mission  to  the  new 
world.  Then  began  that  fiery  defense  of  the 
outraged  natives  that  places  Las  Casas  so  high 
in  the  moral  aristocracy  of  the  world.  The 
author  tells  the  story  with  the  marked  re- 
straint becoming  to  the  historian,  a  restraint 
that  adds  effectively  to  a  narrative  of  extraordi- 
nary importance  and  interest,  a  narrative  that 
intensifies  our  realization  of  Spanish  iniqui- 
ties by  a  con'rast  with  the  sublime  heroism 
that  rebuked  them.  Las  Casas  died  in  Madrid 
in  1566,  and  t'ie  last  words  that  he  ever  wrote 
:ed  as  a  prophecy  of  which  the 
■ere  to  witness  the  stern  fulfill- 
;    L^sas  wrote : 

it  because  of  these  impious  and  igno- 


minious acts,  perpetrated  unjustly,  tyrannous!}-, 
and  barbarously  upon  them,  God  will  visit  His 
wrath  and  ire  upon  Spain  for  her  share,  great  or 
small,  in  the  blood-stained  riches,  obtained  by 
theft  and  usurpation,  accompanied  by  such  slaugh- 
ter and  annihilation  of  these  peoples,  unless  she 
does  much  penance. 

Las  Casas  further  directed  that  his  writings 
in  defense  of  the  Indians  should  be  carefully 
preserved,  "for  should  God  decree  the  destruc- 
tion of  Spain,  it  may  be  seen  that  it  is  because 
of  our  destruction  of  the  Indies,  and  His 
justice  may  be  made  apparent." 


Education  in  the  Far  East,  by  Charles  F. 
Thwing.  Published  by  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  Boston  ;  $1.50. 

High  praise  is  due  to  a  work  that  can  deal 
with  such  a  question  without  indulging  in  any 
of  the  platitudes  of  self-complacency  cus- 
tomary to  the  Western  mind  when  confronted 
with  Oriental  evolution.  President  Thwing 
knows  of  other  standards  of  progress  than  an 
imitation  of  ourselves.  Nowhere  does  he 
measure  the  advance  of  the  East  by  empty 
comparisons  with  the  West. 

The  journey  of  which  this  volume  is  a 
result  covered  a  wide  area,  and  the  book  is 
appropriately  divided  into  four  sections  and 
subdivided  into  chapters.  Japan  comes  first, 
followed  by  China,  India,  and  America  in  the 
Pacific.  We  have  a  staid  survey  not  only  of 
the  educational  field,  but  of  the  attitude  of 
the  national  mind  toward  learning  and  the 
sometimes  conflicting  influences  of  tradition 
and  of  the  new  needs  of  the  age.  It  is  im- 
possible to  ignore  the  existence  of  a  common 
movement  throughout  Asia,  a  movement  that 
is  most  visible  in  its  political  aspects,  in  its 
summons  to  nationality,  but  which  has  its 
foundation  in  a  mysterious  widening  and 
deepening  of  collective  consciousness.  With 
this  comes  a  recognition  of  mental  needs  and 
the  desire  for  an  education  that  will  be  imita- 
tive only  so  far  as  policies  may  dictate. 

If  the  book  has  a  fault  it  is  that  of  opti- 
mistic summary.  Those  who  are  most  pro- 
foundly acquainted  with  China,  for  example, 
will  hesitate  to  confirm  the  author  in  his  posi- 
tive opinions  that  China  contains  no  threat 
for  the  West,  either  military  or  industrial. 
Such  sweeping  statements  as  "the  Chinese, 
further,  are  not  fighters — as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  are  great  cowards,"  would  be  avoided  by 
one  who  realized  the  unfathomed  depths  of 
the  Chinese  character  or  who  was  aware  that 
the  Chinese  have  fought  in  the  past  and  with 
desperate  valor.  Similarly  we  are  told:  "The 
conclusion  is,  therefore,  inevitable  that  Eng- 
land can  stay  in  India  just  as  long  as  she 
wants  to."  The  conclusion  may  be  correct, 
but  to  speak  of  it  as  "inevitable"  is  to  show 
a  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  fact  that  many 
competent  judges  have  grave  misgivings. 


From  Cairo  to  the  Cataract,  by  Blanche  Ma- 
bury  Carson.  Published  by  L.  C.  Page 
&  Co.,  Boston. 
This  clever  book  reminds  us  that  the  Nile 
from  Cairo  to  the  Cataract  is  now  part  of 
the  regular  stamping  ground  of  the  tourist. 
The  author  gives  us  over  three  hundred  pages 
of  vivacious  combination  of  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, a  very  satisfactory  mixture  of  Egyptian 
lore  and  of  modern  progress,  of  history*!  and 
of  latter-day  peoples  and  events.  No  one 
would  go  to  Egypt  but  for  the  glamour  of  the 
past,  the  haunting  mystery  of  a  great  civiliza- 
tion more  completely  overwhelmed  than  any 
upon  record,  and  the  author  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  care  with  which  she  has 
compiled  her  information  of  the  past  and  the 
exuberance  with  which  she  sketches  the  pres- 
ent. A  certain  laxity  of  statement  as  to 
present  conditions  is  sometimes  to  be  de- 
plored, as,  for  example,  where  we  are  told 
that  "the  lot  of  the  Moslem  woman  is  far 
from  happy.  She  is  not  only  regarded  as  a 
mere  chattel,  but  as  a  wile  of  the  devil  as 
well."  That  is  not  accurate.  In  many  re- 
spects the  legal  status  of  the  Turkish  woman 
is  superior  to  that  of  the  American  or  Euro- 
pean woman.  Elsewhere  we  read,  "His  re- 
ligion forbids  the  Moslem  to  taste  liquor,  but 
few  observe  that  law."  It  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  violations  of  the  Moslem 
law  are  numerous.  The  vast  majority  of 
Moslems  are  scrupulously  faithful  to  the  pre- 
cept. It  is  also  hard  to  understand  why  a 
book  about  Egypt  should  be  made  an  occasion 
to  advertise  a  modern  faith-healing  craze. 
The   illustrations   are   exceptionally  good. 


Less  Than  Kin,  by  Alice  Duer  Miller.  Pub- 
lished by  Henry  Holt  &  Co..  New  York. 
Let  us  put  probabilities  upon  one  side  and 
enjoy  a  clever  though  unlikely  little  story. 
Vickers  has  left  his  country  in  a  hurry,  hav- 
ing been  innocently  concerned  in  a  crime.  He 
goes  to  one  of  those  places  in  South  America 
where  they  make  revolutions,  and  speedily  gets 
at  loggerheads  with  the  authorities  by  lend- 
ing cartridges  to  a  popular  leader.  The  sud- 
den death  of  a  young  remittance  man  named 
Lee  enables  Vickers  to  escape  under  his  name, 
but  in  order  to  escape  possible  unpleasantness 
from  the  American  police  he  continues  the 
impersonation  after  arrival  and  presents  him- 
self in  the  shape  of  a  returned  prodigal  to 
Lee's  father  and  cousin,  the  latter  being  a 
charming  young  woman.  Then  he  finds  that 
in  assuming  Lee's  name  he  has  also  shoul- 
dered a  heavy  burden  of  rascality,  and  as  he 
is  not  allowed   to   disavow   his   assumed   iden- 


tity, some  perplexing  and  ultimately  some  ro- 
mantic  situations   are   the   result. 


Ad   Miriam,    by   Frederick    Houk   Law.      Pub- 
lished   by    G.    P.    Putnam's     Sons,     New 
York. 
These  memorial  verses,  full  as  they  are  of 
a    brooding   melancholy,    are    not    rich    in    the 
inspiration    and    the    understanding   of    things 
unseen   that    should   accompany   the   published 
expressions  of  grief: 

With    many    a    streaming    tear, 

O  dearest  sweet  and  fair, 
I    fold   the   empty   air 

In  arms  that  ache  for  thee! 
With    vainly    longing    ear 
I   sit  and  strive  to   hear 

Some  gentle  call  from  thee! 
O  voiceless,   empty  air! 
O  dearest  sweet  and   fair! 
With  many  a  streaming  tear! 

There  is  intense  and  passionate  feeling  here, 
but   not  illumination. 

Mollie  Deverill,  by  Curtis  Yorke.  Published 
by  Dana  Estes  &  Co.,  Boston. 
This  simple  story  has  the  convincing  charm 
of  sincerity  and  of  fidelity  to  human  nature. 
Sir  Dorian  Deverill  has  married  Mollie  Win- 
throp  not  because  he  loves  her,  but  because 
he  promised  her  father  that  he  would  protect 
her  by  making  her  his  wife.  Mollie  is  very 
young  and  convent  taught,  while  he  is  ap- 
proaching middle  age  and  with  the  unsenti- 
mental wisdom  that  comes  to  some  bachelors 
as  they  approach  the  meridian.  Poor  Mollie 
has  a  hard  time  of  it  with  her  kindly  but 
unromantic  husband  and  his  spinster  sister, 
but  she  is  so  winsomely  good  that  she  cap- 
tures Deverill's  heart,  and  the  courtship 
comes  very  satisfactorily  after  marriage  in- 
stead of  before  it.  Post-nuptial  love-making 
has  always  a  fascination  about  it,  perhaps  be- 
cause it  is  so  unusual,  and  in  this  story  it  is 
described  pleasingly  and  skillfully. 


The  Rule  of  Three:  A  Story  of  Pike's  Peak, 
by  Alma  Martin  Estabrook.  Published 
by  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston;  $1.25. 
Gavin  LangstafT  has  promised  his  wealthy 
aunt  that  she  shall  find  him  safely  married 
to  Bella  by  the  time  that  estimable  relative 
shall  have  returned  from  Japan.  Arriving 
prematurely,  Gavin  is  still  in  a  state  of  un- 
married bliss,  but  as  the  old  lady  is  ill  he  has 
time  to  scour  the  country  side  in  search  of 
some  young  woman  who  will  obligingly  perso- 
nate the  absent  Bella  and  so  save  the  expected 
legacy.  Unfortunately,  two  fair  ladies  re- 
spond to  his  solicitations,  and  the  situation  is 
still  further  complicated  by  the  arrival  of 
Bella  herself.  It  is  all  very  silly,  very  im- 
possible, and  very  amusing. 

— — - —     ■«»»» 

A  new  translation  of  the  "^Enid  of  Virgil" 
has  been  published  by  the  Houghton  Mifiiin 
Company,  Boston  and  New  York.  It  is  by 
Theodore  C  Williams,  who,  in  his  introduc- 
tion, advances  several  tolerable  reasons  for  a 
new  versical  rendition.     The  price  is  $1.50. 
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I      liqueur       | 
I  Peres  Chartreux  i 


S  The   original     and    genuine    Chartreuss    has 

J  always  been  and  still  is  made  by  the  Carthu- 

W  sian Monks  |  Peres  Chartreux  p,  who,  since  their 

Si-  exoulsion  trom  France,  have    been  located  at 

2§-  Tarragona,  Spain;  and,  although  the  old  labels 

£§.  and  insignia    originated    by  the   Monks    have 

£.  been  adjodaed  by  the  Federal  Courts  of  this 

«  country  to  be  still  the  exclusive  property  of  the       .— 

£_  Monks,"  their  world-renowned  productjs  now-        3 

E  adsys  known  as  "Liqueur  Peres  Chartreux-"             3 

-  At  nrsr-dass  Wine  Merchants,  Grocers,  Hotels,  Caies,     m 

£  Bitjer  &  Co..  43  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y.               ■. 
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Better  to  be  safe  than  sorry  by 
renting  a  Safe  Deposit  Box  of  us 
for  $4.00  a  year  and  up. 

CROCKER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

CROCKER  BUILDING 


Junction  Post  and  Marie! 


The  White  House 

The  Book  Department 

carries  a  complete  stock  of 
English,  French,  German, 
Italian  and  Spanish  books, 
current  French  and  German 
reviews,  magazines  and  illus- 
trated periodicals. 

Everything  standard  and 
new  in  American  and  Eng- 
lish literature. 

New  books  on  our  counter 
on  day  of  publication. 


California  Agent  for  the 
famous   Mosher  Books 


Raphael  Weill  &  Co. 

Incorporated 


We  have  moved  into  our  new 
premises  at 

222  Stockton  Street 

facing  Union  Square 

Robertson's 

Bookseller  —  Engraver 
and  Stationer 


H.  J.  COOPER 

Expert  Accountant  and  Auditor 
605  KAMM  BUILDING 

717  Marka  Stred 


Phone  Kearny  5959 


San  Francisco 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Boone's  University  School  for  Boys 

BERKELEY 

Will  begin  its  twenty-eighth  year  Tuesday,  Au- 
(rast  10.  Accredited  to  the  State  University, 
Stanford,  Universities  of  Pennsylvania,  Cor- 
nell, and  Michigan. 

Apply    for  catalogue  to 

P.  R.  BOONE,   Principal 


HOTHER  W1SMER,  VIOLINIST 

Pupil  of  Berlin  High  School  of  Music  and  of  Ysaye 
will  resume  teaching  August  I 

Addreo  2945  FILLMORE  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Hamlin  School  'a^' 

Accredited  by  the  California  universities  and 
by  Eastern  colleges.  Advanced  courses  of 
study  are  offered  to  high  school  graduates  and 
to  those  who  have  left  school,  with  lectures  by 
professors  from  the  University  of  California 
and  elsewhere-  There  are  also  special  courses 
and  those  leading  to  a  school  diploma.  Pupils 
charged  from  the  week  of  entrance. 

In  place  of  the  Kindergarten,  a  French 
school  has  been  opened,  where  the  French 
language  is  taught  by  means  of  charts,  pic- 
tures, games,  songs,  and  stories. 

Classes  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music  and 
in  Drawing  and  Painting  are"  formed  and  facili- 
ties are  given  for  Horseback  Riding,  Lawn  Ten- 
nis, Basket  Ball,  etc.  School  reopens,  Monday, 
August  9.  For  particulars,  address 
MISS  HAMLIN, 
2230  Pacific  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 


Irving  Institute  School  for  Girls 

147  Presidio  Avenue,  San  Francisco 
Res&ace,  3370  Washington  St.     Phone  West  1S49 
Opens  August  2,  1909.     Send  for  catalogue. 
Miss  PrsKHAM,  Principal. 
Miss  Amy  D.  Harrison,  Associate. 


Pennsylvania,    Ogontz    School    P.    O. 
OGONTZ  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 

Twenty  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  two  hours 
from  New  York.  The  late  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's 
fine  property. 

Miss  "Sylvia  J.  Eastman,      I  Prijlcipais. 

Miss  Abby  A.  Sutherland^ ^ 


July  24,  1909. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

Mr.  Going's  Poems. 
Star-Glow     and     Song,     by     Charles     Buxton 

Going.     Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 

New  York;  $1.20. 
Most  of  the  poems  in  this  volume  have  ap- 
peared in  various  magazines,  and  have  excited 
interest  in  a  writer  who  so  often  captures  a 
thought  of  pure  fancy  or  voices  a  fine  and 
tender  sentiment.  Mr.  Going  has  a  wide 
range.  With  equal  facility  he  gives  us  a 
love  song  or  a  nature  poem  and  sometimes 
he  becomes  solemnly  impressive.  "At  the  Top 
of  the  Road,"  for  example,  is  not  a  great 
poem,  but  it  is  the  sort  of  poem  we  hasten 
to  preserve  in  our  scrap  books,  which  is  better 
than  being  great.  It  will  certainly  bear  repe- 
tition : 
"But,    lord,"    she    said,    "my    shoulders    still    are 

strong — 
I  have  been  used  to  bear  the  load  so  long, 

"And    see,     the    hill    is    passed,    and    smooth    the 

road.    ..." 
"Yet."    said    the    Stranger,    "yield    me    now    thou 

load." 

Gently  he  took  it  from  her,  and  she  stood 
Straight-limbed    and    lithe,    in    new    found    maiden- 
hood 

Amid  long,   sunlit  fields;   around  them  sprang 
A  tender  breeze,  and  birds  and  rivers  sang. 

"My   lord,"   she   said,    "the  land   is  very   fair!" 
Smiling,  he  answered:      "\*  as  it  not  so  there?" 

"There?"    in   her   eyes   a  wondering   question    lay; 
"Was  I  not  always  here,  then,  as  today?" 

He  turned  to  her  with  strange,  deep  eyes  aflame: 
"Knowest  thou  not  this  kingdom,  nor  my  name?" 

"Nay,"  she  replied;   "but  this   I  understand — 
That  thou  art  Lord  of  Life  in  this  dear  land!" 

"Yea,     child,"     he     murmured,     scarce     above     his 

breath : 
"Lord    of    the    Land — but    men    have    named    me 

.    .    .  Death." 

Of     somewhat     the     same    order    is    "The 
Keeper    of    the    Door,"    from    which    a    few 
stanzas  may  be  permissible : 
Then,  in  the  evening  shadows,  at  my  door 
I  heard  that  gentle  knocking  sound  once  more 

And    knew    the    step    of    Death.     The    door    stood 

wide, 
And  yet  he  entered  not,  but  paused,  and  cried: 

"Are   those   thy    friends   still   with    thee?      Then    I 

go.    .    .    .    " 
But  swift  I  leaped  and  caught  his  hand:     "Ah  no! 

"Lord,  bid  them  leave,  but  stay  thou  with  me  still 
And  guard   my  door  henceforward,   if  thou  will!" 

He  entered,  and  a  sudden  peace  was  spread 
Through  all  the  house;   and  lo!   those  Shapes  had 
fled. 

"Sleep  now,"  he  whispered;  "Fear  not  evermore 
Aught  that  can  enter.     Lo!  I  keep  the  door." 

The  author  who  can  write  such  verse  as 
this  has  undisputed  place  among  the  poets  of 
the  day  and  an  audience  that  will  not  wane. 


New  Publications. 
The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia. 
has     published     "Inferences     at     Bridge,"     by 
W.   Dalton.     Price,  40  cents. 

Horace  J.  Stevens,  Houghton,  Michigan,  has 
published  Volume  VIII  of  "The  Copper  Hand- 
book: A  Manual  of  the  Copper  Industry  of  the 
World."  It  is  hard  to  imagine  any  informa- 
tion about  copper  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
its  fifteen  hundred  closely  printed  pages,  and 
found  easily,  thanks  to  its  index. 

Mitchell  Kennerley,  New  York,  has  pub- 
lished a  little  volume  of  poems  by  Theodosia 
Garrison,  happily  entitled  "The  Joy  o'  Life." 
Our  acquaintance  with  these  poems  from  their 
earlier  magazine  appearance  is  the  cause  of 
congratulation  that  we  now  have  them  in  such 
accessible  form.     The  price  is  $1. 

The  Junior  Class  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia has  published  the  "Blue  and  Gold"  for 
1909.  The  volume  reflects  immense  credit 
upon  all  concerned  in  its  production.  Noth- 
ing could  be  better  as  an  epitome  of  uni- 
versity proceedings  or  as  a  memento  of  the 
year.  Illustrations  of  marked  excellence  ap- 
pear upon  nearly  every  page,  the  descriptive 
matter  is  written  with  vivacity  and  humor, 
the  decorations  are  artistic,  while  the  me- 
chanical workmanship  is  of  a  high  order. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston  and 
New  York,  has  published  a  holiday  edition 
of  "Marjorie  Daw,"  by  Thomas  Bailey  Al- 
drich,  with  illustrations  and  decorations  in 
tint  by  John  Cecil  Clay.  "Marjorie  Daw" 
needs  no  recommendation  as  a  masterpiece  of 
an  author  with  whom  masterpieces  were  a 
commonplace,  but  much  commendation  is  due 
to  the  excellence  of  its  present  form.  The 
mechanical  work  is  without  reproach  and  the 
illustrations  are  unusually  good.  The  price 
is  $2. 

Lovers  of  the  essay  will  welcome  a  volume 
of  the  collected  writings  of  Michael  Monahan, 
issued  by  the  Payprus  Publishing  Company, 
East  Orange,  New  Jersey.  The  author  is  not 
a  profound  philosopher,  nor  in  any  way  self- 
deluded  upon  that  point,  but  he  has  a  felici- 
tous literary  style,  a  chivalrous  instinct,  and 
a  sincerity  that  never  shrinks  from  the  un- 
popular  cause.      The  present  volume  contains 


twenty-six  essays,  judiciously  selected  to  cover 
the  field  of  popular  intelligent  thought.  All  of 
them  are  pleasant  to  read,  vigorous  without 
being  unduly  militant,  and  human  all  the  way 
through. 

"American  History'/'  by  James  Alton  James 
and  Albert  Hart  Sanford,  is  a  successful  effort 
toward  a  text-book  suitable  to  pupils  of  high- 
school  age.  The  authors  explain  that  they 
have  placed  emphasis  upon  the  political,  in- 
dustrial, social,  educational,  and  religious 
fields  of  human  activity  rather  than  upon  the 
military  phases  of  American  history,  and  also 
upon  the  advance  of  the  frontier  and  the 
growth  and  influence  of  the  West.  Suggestive 
questions  have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter  and  also  a  list  of  such  reference  books 
as  may  be  found  in  the  public  library.  The 
illustrations  are  numerous  and  good,  and  the 
maps  have  been  specially  and  carefully  pre- 
pared. The  book  is,  in  fact,  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  distinction  of  its  authors.  The 
publishers  are  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston  and 
New  York,  has  published  "The  Advertise- 
ments of  the  Spectator,"  best  described  by  its 
sub-title,  which  reads  "Being  a  Study  of  the 
Literature,  History  and  Manners  of  Queen 
Anne's  England  as  they  are  Reflected  there- 
in, as  well  as  an  Illustration  of  the  Origins 
of  the  Art  of  Advertising,  with  Appendix  of 
Representative  Advertisements  now  for  the 
First  Time  Reprinted,  and  an  Introductory 
Note,  by  George  Lyman  Kittredge."  The 
foreword  is  a  quotation  from  Addison  him- 
self, who  says  that  advertisements  are  of  great 
use  to  the  vulgar,  inasmuch  as  they  are  "In- 
struments of  Ambition."  A  man  who  is  un- 
worthy of  other  mention  "may  easily  creep 
into  the  Advertisements,  by  which  Means  we 
often  see  an  Apothecary  in  the  same  Paper 
of  News  with  a  Plenipotentiary,  or  a  Running- 
Footman  with  an  Ambassador."  The  price  of 
this  curious  volume  is  $2. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Arthur  Goodrich,  author  of  "The  Lady 
Without  Jewels,"  has  other  claims  to  achieve- 
ment beside  his  novels.  He  is  only  just  past 
thirty,  and  has  been  a  successful  magazine 
editor,  a  soloist  in  New  York  churches  and 
concerts,  a  traveler  and  lecturer,  and  an  out- 
and-out  business  man. 

A  short  time  ago  a  tablet  in  memory  of 
the  famous  English  author,  Pearl  Mary-Teresa 
Craigie  (John  Oliver  Hobbes),  was  presented 
to  Barnard  College.  The  tablet,  on  which  is 
a  bas-relief  portrait  of  Mrs.  Craigie  and  a 
short  inscription,  was  presented  in  the  name 
of  her  many  friends  by  the  Honorable  Joseph 
H.  Choate,  and  accepted  for  the  college  by 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Anderson,  vice-president  of  the 
board  of  trustees. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  recently  brought 
out  a  new  edition  of  "David  Harum."  One 
fears  to  say  what  number  is  attached  to  it, 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  many  more 
than  one  million  one  hundred  thousand  copies 
of  this  phenomenal  success  have  been  sold 
since  its  publication  in  1898. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  career  of 
Professor  Simon  Newcomb,  who  died  at  his 
home  in  Washington  on  July  11,  may  be 
reminded  of  his  "Reminiscences  of  an  Astron- 
omer," published  a  few  years  ago. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  autumn 
books  will  be  the  "Autobiography  of  Henry 
M.  Stanley,"  .edited  by  Lady  Stanley,  for 
which  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  have 
secured  the  American  edition.  A  part  of 
Stanley's  notable  and  adventurous  career  is 
told  in  his  famous  book,  "Through  Darkest 
Africa,"  but  here,  for  the  first  time,  in  his 
own  words  we  have  the  complete  story  of  his 
life,  his  youth  in  America,  his  service  and 
experiences  in  the  Civil  War,  his  return  to 
England,  his  early  dreams  and  ambitions,  with 
the  fascinating  narrative  of  their  complete 
fulfillment. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  Jacques  Futrelle,  the 
author,  held  the  typewriting  championship  of 
the  United  States — that  is  to  say,  he  could 
write  more  words  to  the  minute  than  any 
other  person  in  the  country.  Curiously 
enough,  Mr.  Futrelle  has  entirely  discarded 
the  typewriter  in  the  composition  of  his 
stories.  All  of  "Elusive  Isabel"  was  written 
out  in  long  hand,  corrected,  worked  over,  and 
written  out  in  long  hand  a  second  time. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  have  now 
in  press  a  novel  by  a  new  Southern  writer, 
Frances  Nimmo  Greene.  It  is  entitled.  "Into 
the  Night,"  and  is  a  tale  of  mystery  laid  in 
old  New  Orleans.  Miss  Cable  writes  :  "The 
author  knows  her  New  Orleans,  and  her  char- 
acters  are   very   live." 

Mr.  Hall  Caine's  new  story,  "The  White 
Prophet,"  that  has  been  running  serially  and 
that  is  about  to  appear  in  volume  form,  has 
been  responsible  for  quite  a  fuss  in  England, 
where  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  newspapers 
have  become  excited  about  the  author's  atti- 
tude toward  Anglo-Egyptian  affairs,  the  policy 
of  imperialism,  and  so  on.  This  has  reached 
such  a  pass  that  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree,  the 
actor-manager,  has  judged  it  inadvisable  to 
produce  the  play  founded  on  the  book  at  this 
time.     He  praises  the  dramatic  and  emotional 


qualities  of  the  story  in  the  highest  terms, 
but  thinks  that  in  view  of  the  discussion  and 
hostility  that  the  part  of  the  book  which  has 
already  appeared  has  aroused  at  Whitehall 
and  in  the  bureaus  of  the  English  colonies 
and  dependencies  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  that  it  is  better  to  postpone,  for  a 
time   at   least,   its  presentation   as  a   drama. 

There  is  no  wittier  and  at  the  same  time 
more  courageous  figure  in  nineteenth-century 
English  letters  than  Thomas  Hood,  the  comic 
poet.  Afflicted  with  ill  health  throughout  his 
life,  he  never  lost  his  magnificent  optimism. 
The  following  letter  to  Thackeray,  quoted  by 
Walter  Jerrold  in  his  "Thomas  Hood :  His 
Life  and  Times,"  just  published  by  the  John 
Lane  Company,  is  an  excellent  example  of 
Hood's  way  of  looking  at  life : 

My  Dear  Mr.  Thackeray:  I  am  grieved  to 
hear  of  your  ill  health,  and  sincerely  trust  that 
before  many  days  intervene  you  will  have  thor- 
oughly recovered.  I  fear  that  so  far  as  I  myself 
am  concerned  King  Death  will  claim  me  ere  many 
months  elapse.  However,  there's  a  good  time  com- 
ing, if  not  in  this  world,  most  assuredly  in  the 
next.  Always   yours, 

Thomas    Hood. 

Hood's  humor  was  no  less  striking  than  his 
superb  courage,  and  Mr.  Jerrold  has  had  a 
congenial  task  in  gathering  material  for  the 
only  complete  biography  of  the  poet  which  has 
appeared  since  Hood's  death,  sixty  years  ago. 

■*♦*- 

Scholarship. 
Alas!     for    him    who     never    knows     the    joys    of 

scholarship. 
Who  lacks  the  ardor  and  emprise  for  that  adven- 
turous trip, 
The  steep  and  tortuous  path  whereby  the  student 

yearns   to    climb 
That    he    may    pluck    a    single    hair    from    out    the 

beard    of   time. 
What  ho!  to  trace  a  thorny  way  round  pitfall  and 

through    brake, 
And    ever   struggling   up    the    height    some    painful 

inch  to   make. 
What  ho!   to  slake  an  eager  thirst  by  the  Pierian 

spring, 
To    listen    to    the   muses    play    and    hear    the    poets 

sing. 
What   ho!  to  grope  from  goal  to  goal  yet  find  no 

resting  place, 
While    Nature's   pitiless   stone    wall    stares    ever   in 

one's    face. 
What    ho!    to    wrestle    with  *  the    stars    and    daring 

seek  to  bind 
The    influence   of    Pleiades    or    tame    the    northern 

wind. 

Who  bids  in  this  industrial  age  the  harnessed  light- 
nings go 

Across  creation's  tireless  looms  like  shuttles  to  and 
fro? 

Who  builds  the  warship  to  defend  a  nation's  power 
and  pride? 

Who  guides  the  wireless  word  of  cheer  along  the 
fog-bound  tide? 

Who  frames  the  monster  of  the  air,  the  tunnel 
'neath  the  sea? 

The  thoughtless  say  the  artisan ;  we  know  it  is 
not    he. 

Who  but  the  scholar?     His  the  craft  which   finds 

the  girder's   flaw, 
Whose   second    sight    lays   bare   the   depths   where 

lurks  the  golden  ore, 
Whose    fancy    wooes    the    microscope    and    from    a 

drop  of  rain 
Distils  a  myriad  monsters,  thence  serums  to  banish 

pain, 
Whose  genius  nourished  on  the  deeds  which  genius 

has  done, 
Enslaves  the  wandering  breeze  and  makes  a  vassal 

of  the  sun. 

The  cultured  mind  still  rules  the  world;  still 
scholarship   holds    fast 

The  secret  of  the  maze  which  guards  the  granaries 
of  the  past. 

Still  ardent  youth  aspires  with  faith  to  find  and 
solve  the  clue 

Unto  the  harvest  of  all  time — ancient  but  ever 
new. 

What  though  it  mean  "to  scorn  delights  and  live 
laborious   days" 

That  one  may  join  the  fellowship  of  him  who 
penned    that    praise, 

The  glorious  company  of  grinds,  mankind's  true 
house  of  peers. 

Who  pass  the  Sesame  of  truth  down  the  eternal 
years, 

The  happy  student  laughs  at  fate  and  with  un- 
daunted   head 

Elects  the  path  by  which  to  fame  rose  the  immor- 
tal  dead ; 

A  vision  leads  him,  glorious  lure,  to  prudent  fears 
a   foil, 

The  splendid  sweep  of  Milton's  line  and  Darwin's 
fruitful   toil. 

— Robert    Grant,     in     Harvard     Graduates'     Maga- 


Paris  Latin  Quarter  Doomed. 

The  Latin  quarter,  that  Mecca  of  American 
visitors  in  Paris,  is  doomed.  Within  another 
six  months  it  is  improbable  that  a  trace  of  the 
picturesque  section  will  remain.  House- 
wreckers  have  begun  work  in  carrying  out  the 
municipal  improvement  plan  which  has  been 
decided  upon. 

The  time  has  come  to  clear  out  the  old  and 
squalid  neighborhood  across  the  Seine,  where 
beautiful  new  streets  will  be  laid  out  and 
fine  buildings  will  rise.  The  property,  which 
belongs  to  the  city,  will  be  so  administered  as 
to  bring  in  revenue,  whereas  it  is  now 
merely    clearing    expenses. 

For  many  years  English,  American,  and 
German  students  and  visitors  loved  to  live  in 
the  narrow  streets  and  liked  to  rough  it  in 
blissful  ignorance  of  baths  or  barbers'  tools, 
but  they  no  longer  desire  such  a  life.  They 
prefer  hygienic  apartments  that  are  light  and 
cheap. 


Try  It  On 

STEAKS 

Epicures  declare  a  steak  is 
not  complete  without 

LEA&PERRINS 

SAUCE 


THE     ORIGINAL 


/ORCESTERSHIRE 


Soups,  Fish,  Steaks,  Roast 
Meats  and  many  otherdishes 
are  improved  by  its  use. 

Beware  of  Imitations. 
John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agts^  N.  Y. 


DAVIS,  SINGER  AND  AUTOMATIC 

Sewing   Machines 


LOW  PRICES 


EASY  TERMS 


Needles,   Parts,    Repairing    and    Renting 
of  all  makes 

W.  E.  JACKSON,  Agent 

DAVIS  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
404  STOCKTON  ST. 

Phone  Danfhs  3656 


Roy  C.  Ward 
Jas.  K.  Polk 


Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORM  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street.  Phone  Douglas  2283 

San  Francisco,    Cal. 


John  F.  Forbes 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
1019  CROCKER  BLDG. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


HAVE  YOU  HEARD  the  V1CTR0LA? 

It  is  a  Victor  without  a  horn. 
It  looks  like  a  music  cabinet. 
It  plays  and  sings  like  the  artists 
themselves,     without     rasp     or     me- 
chanical noise. 

Now  being  installed  in  all  the  best 
bouses  in  America,  in  the  choicest 
suites  of  the  finest  hotels,  aboard 
the  ocean  greyhounds,  and  in  the 
palaces  of  nobility  throughout  all 
Europe.      Price,   $200. 

SHERMAN,  CLAY  &  CO. 

Kearny  and  Sutter.  S.  F. 

Oay  at    13lh.  Oakland 

STEINWAY  AND  OTHER  PIANOS 


MOVED 


Gladding,  McBean  &  Co. 

CLAY  PRODUCTS 

OFFICE 
311-317  CROCKER  BUILDING 

WAREHOUSE 

147-151  MINNA  STREET 

Between  New  Montgomery  and  Third 

Son  Francisco,  Col. 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

U.  S.  Assets $2,184,632 

"      Surplus 726,218 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT 
1004    merchants'    exchange 
SAN   FRAN'CISCO 
J.  J.  Kennv,  W.  L 

Manager  -Jger 
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A   POLITICAL  CRIME/ 

The  Murder  of  Sir  William  Curzon  Wyllie  Recalls 
the  Tragedy  in  Phoenix  Park. 

For  the  moment  the  centre  of  interest  in 
London  has  been  shifted  from  the  possibilities 
of  German  invasion  to  the  actualities  of  In- 
dian rebellion.  The  transformation  has  been 
effected  by  the  murder  of  Sir  William  Curzon 
Wyllie  and  of  Dr.  Lalcaca  by  a  young  Hindu 
student  named  Madar  Lai  Dhingra.  Not  since 
the  assassination  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish 
in  Hyde  Park  twenty-seven  years  ago  has  pub- 
lic opinion  been  so  deeply  moved  or  public 
indignation  heated  to  such  intensity. 

The  crime  took  place  on  July  2,  the  scene 
being  the  Jehanghier  Hall  and  the  occasion  a 
social  reception  organized  by  the  India  office 
authorities  in  honor  of  the  Indian  students  in 
London.  Of  these  Indian  students  there  are 
nearly  two  thousand  representing  the  various 
races  and  religions  of  the  country.  Sir  "A  il- 
liam  Curzon  Wyllie  was  an  India  office  official 
whose  special  duty  it  was  to  extend  the  na- 
tional hospitality  to  native  visitors,  and  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  younger  and 
lesser  known  men  coming  to  England  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  In  this  connection  he  had 
already  been  brought  into  contact  with  his 
assassin,  whom  he  had  advised  against  evil 
associates  and  revolutionary  assemblies.  Never 
was  such  advice  better  justified  or  less  heeded. 

It  seems  that  Madar  Lai  Dhingra  was  not 
among  the  guests  invited  to  Jehanghier  Hall — 
a  hall,  by  the  way,  built  as  a  token  of  loyalty 
to  Sir  Cowasjee  Jehanghier,  who  was  himself 
present  at  the  fatal  conversazione.  But  the 
absence  of  an  invitation  card  did  not  prove  a 
barrier  to  the  murderous  intention  of  Madar 
Lai  Dhingra.  He  explained  to  the  door- 
keeper that  he  had  lost  his  invitation,  and  as 
he  was  of  presentable  appearance  and  there 
being  no  reason  to  doubt  his  word,  he  was  at 
once  admitted  upon  the  formality  of  writing 
his  name  in  the  visitors'  book.  He  was 
dressed  in  ordinary  European  attire,  but  in- 
stead of  a  hat  he  wore  a  blue  silk  turban. 
Many  of  those  present  were  in  full  Oriental 
dress  and  the  sight  was  distinctly  picturesque. 

No  one  seems  to  know  exactly  how  the 
tragedy  occurred,  seeing  that  the  two  chief 
witnesses  are  dead.  Sir  Curzon  Wyllie  and 
Lady  Wyllie  were  late  arrivals,  having  been 
dining  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  with  Mr.  Fazibhoy 
Rahinatoola.  It  was  not  their  intention  to 
stay  for  more  than  a  few  minutes,  and  they 
were  already  on  their  way  to  the  door  when 
the  tragedy  occurred.  Lady  Wyllie  had  gone 
on  ahead  with  Mr.  Rahinatoola,  while  Sir 
William  delayed  for  a  moment  in  order  to 
converse  with  Madar  Lai  Dhingra,  who  ap- 
proached him  for  that  purpose.  No  one  else 
was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  and  the  con- 
versation had  lasted  only  a  few  moments  when 
several  revolver  shots  were  heard.  The  first 
to  rush  forward  was  Sir  Lesley  Probyn,  who 
gives  the  time  as  about  eleven  o'clock  and 
says  that  he  saw  the  assassin  with  a  revolver 
in  his  hand  and  there  was  a  body  upon  the 
floor.  As  Sir  Lesley  came  forward  the  young 
man  raised  the  revolver  and  fired  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  door  at  Dr.  Lalcaca,  who  also 
fell  dead.  Sir  Lesley  Probyn  at  once  rushed 
forward  and  took  the  revolver  from  him,  hold- 
ing him  with  the  assistance  of  others  until 
the  police  came.  There  must  have  been  a 
pretty  severe  struggle,  which  was  hardly  no- 
ticed in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  for 
when  Sir  Lesley  reached  home  he  found  that 
two  ribs  were  broken.  The  agitation  of  Lady 
Wyllie  was,  of  course,  pitiable.  She  had  been 
separated  from  her  husband  for  only  a  few 
minutes  and  in  the  midst  of  a  social  festivity, 
and  in  those  few  minutes  she  had  been 
widowed.  After  she  had  been  taken  to  the 
side  of  the  body  she  went  home  with  Lady 
Probyn. 

The  assassin  was  searched  at  once  by  the 
police.  In  addition  to  the  revolver  that  had 
been  taken  from  him,  another  revolver  was 
found  in  his  pocket,  as  well  as  a  sheath  knife. 
An  examination  of  his  rooms  disclosed  noth- 
ing of  a  material  nature  except  a  quantity 
of  manuscript  in  Babu  English  and  couched 
in  the  usual  inflated  style.  Most  of  it  related 
to  the  divine  right  of  assassination  and  to 
an  approaching  revolution  that  was  to  be 
heralded  by  murder.  Madar  Lai  Dhingra 
was,  in  fact,  a  typical  Hindu  student  of  the 
ordinary  precocious  and  shallow  intelligence, 
of  the  kind  who  has  been  introduced  to  the 
commonplaces  of  European  revolutionary  lit- 
erature and  has  supposed  them  to  be  a  new 
evangel.  He  has  an  aggressive  nose  and  a 
weakly  receding  chin. 

The  incident  would  not  be  of  other  than 
personal  importance  but  for  the  definite  sus- 
picion, in  fact  certainty,  that  there  exists  a 
strong  Indian  association,  both  in  London  and 
Paris,  for  the  production  of  such  crimes  as 
this,  and  that  their  incitement  may  have  a 
very  serious  effect  in  India  itself.  The  head 
of  the  organization  in  Paris  is  Krishnavarma, 
a  Hindu  of  considerable  wealth  who  publishes 
a  newspaper  in  England  and  also  supports  a 
house  in  Highgate  which  is  used  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  excitable  young  natives  who 
meet  there  to  discuss  Indian  wrongs  and  their 
remedies.  Krishnavarma  himself  seems  to  be 
a  good  deal  c  a  coward,  if  we  may  judge 
from  tb  -\vs  which  he  has  accorded  to 

Paris.  To  one  of  these  in- 
■    says    frankly    that    he    would 


rather  not  discuss  the  crime  at  all,  lest  the 
French  government  shall  invite  him  to  pur- 
sue his  projects  elsewhere.  To  another  in- 
terviewer he  refers  to  the  crime  as  an  "acci- 
dent." He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  does  not 
consider  it  as  murder:  "I  consider  it  an  act 
of  self-defense  and  absolutely  justifiable." 

It  is  noteworthy  of  the  political  assassin 
that  his  victim  is  usually  of  the  most  inoffen- 
sive kind.  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  for 
example,  had  been  sent  to  Ireland  as  a  con- 
ciliator, while  no  one  could  in  any  way  asso- 
ciate Sir  Curzon  Wyllie  with  the  executive 
acts  of  the  Indian  government.  This  must 
have  been  well  known  to  his  assassin,  whose 
choice  presents  therefore  a  curious  psycho- 
logical problem.  It  would  have  been  equally 
easy  to  reach  many  of  the  men  who  are  per- 
sonally responsible  for  the  policies  of  the 
authorities,  but  these  are  all  ignored  and  a 
victim  selected  whose  duties  were  known  to 
be  almost  exclusively  social,  and  who  had  per- 
formed those  duties  with  unvarying  tact  and 
kindliness.  Even  a  Babu  student  could  hardly 
suppose  that  a  hundred  such  assassinations  as 
this  could  weaken  England's  hand  in  India 
or  produce  the  smallest  modification  of  the 
details  of  government.  There  were,  indeed, 
men  in  the  room  at  the  time  of  the  murder 
who  were  more  closely  associated  with  the 
Indian  government  than  Sir  Curzon  Wyllie, 
and  whose  removal  would  certainly  have  been 
a  more  direct  and  eloquent  warning.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Indian  disquiet  is 
about  to  enter  upon  a  new  and  more  aggres- 
sive phase,  and  this  not  because  a  foolish 
young  man  has  committed  a  desperate  crime, 
but  because  a  hundred  indications  are  all 
pointing  the  same  way.  Piccadilly. 

London,  July  3,  1909. 


Swinburne  on  the  Music  of  "Words. 

Swinburne  was  not  enthusiastic  on  the  sub- 
ject of  American  poets,  and  he  made  his 
standpoint  clear  in  a  series  of  letters  written 
to  the  late  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  soon 
to  be  published  by  his  granddaughter,  Miss 
Laura  Stedman.  The  arguments  which  Swin- 
burne uses  show  how  intimately  rhythm, 
cadence,  accent,  and  the  music  of  language 
were  associated  in  the  formation  of  his  poetic 
processes.  In  one  of  his  letters,  Swinburne 
says : 

"Your  rebuke  on  the  subject  of  American 
poetry  is  doubtless  as  well  deserved  as  it  is 
kindly  and  gently  expressed.  Yet  I  must  say 
that  while  I  appreciate,  I  hope,  the  respective 
eloquence  of  Mr.  Bryant's  'Thanatopsis'  and 
Mr.  Lowell's  'Commemoration  Ode.'  I  can 
not  say  that  either  of  them  leaves  in  my  ear 
the  echo  of  a  single  note  of  song.  It  is  excel- 
lent and  good  speech,  but  if  given  us  as  song 
its  first  and  last  duty  is  to  sing. 

"The  one  is  most  august  meditation  and  the 
^ther  is  a  noble  expression  of  deep  and  grave 
patriotic  feeling  on  a  supreme  national  occa- 
sion. But  the  thing  more  necessary,  though 
it  may  be  less  noble  than  these,  is  the  pulse, 
the  fire,  the  passion  of  music,  the  quality  of 
a  singer,  not  of  a  solitary  philosopher  or 
patriotic  orator. 

"Now,  when  Whitman  is  not  speaking  bad 
prose  he  sings,  and  when  he  sings  at  all  he 
sings  well.  Mr.  Longfellow  has  a  pretty  little 
pipe  of  his  own,  but  surely  it  is  very  thin  and 
reedy.  Again,  whatever  may  be  Mr.  Emer- 
son's merits,  to  talk  of  his  poetry  seems  to  me 
to  be  like  talking  of  the  scholarship  of  a  child 
who   has  not  yet  learned  his  letters. 

"Even  Browning's  verse  always  goes  to  a 
recognizable  tune.  I  say  not  to  a  good  one. 
But  in  the  name  of  all  bagpipes,  what  is  the 
tune  of  Emerson's?  Now,  it  is  a  poor  thing 
to  have  nothing  but  melody  and  be  unable  to 
rise  above  it  into  harmony.  But  one  or  other, 
the  less  if  not  the  greater,  you  must  have. 
Imagine  a  man  full  of  great  thoughts  and 
emotions  resolved  to  express  them  in  a  paint- 
ing who  has  absolutely  no  power  upon  form 
or  color.  Wainwright,  the  murderer,  who 
never  had  thought  or  emotion  above  those  of 
a  pig  or  butcher,  will  be  a  better  man  for  us 
than  he." 


It  is  only  within  say  the  last  sixty  years 
that  dentistry  has  become  a  recognized  branch 
of  surgical  science.  The  teeth  were  only 
cared  for  so  far  as  to  have  them  extracted 
when  troublesome.  The  science  of  the  teeth 
may  be  said  to  date  from  the  researches  of 
Professor  Richard  Owen,  who,  in  1839,  first 
clearly  demonstrated  the  original  connection 
between  the  vascular  and  the  vital  soft  parts 
of  the  frame  and  the  hard  substance  of  the 
teeth.  Herodotus  mentions  some  treatment 
of  the  teeth  by  the  Egyptians,  and  some  evi- 
dence that  the  Egyptians  and  also  the  Etrus- 
cans at  least  attempted  to  supply  teeth  by 
artificial  means  is  found  in  skulls  exhumed. 
— _ -««■»- 

It  only  remains  for  King  Edward  to  knight 
George  Bernard  Shaw  to  cover  every  branch 
of  the  dramatic  field  in  England.  Gilbert  was 
the  first  playwright  to  be  permitted  to  wear 
knee  breeches  in  the  king's  presence,  and  Gil- 
bert's business  was  comic  opera.  His  partner, 
Sullivan,  died  a  knight.  Irving  was  knighted 
for  his  tragedy;  Wyndham  for  his  comedy. 
Beerbohm  Tree  now  becomes  a  knight  by  rea- 
son of  his  exceptional  skill  in  dressing  a  stage 
and  in  casting  a  play  ;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
Pinero  wears  a  title  in  recognition  of  his 
rank  as  the  first  of  contemporary  English 
dramatists. 


SIGNORA  PUCCINI'S  JEALOUSY. 

The  Tragedy  That  Has  Separated  the  Italian  Com- 
poser and  His  Wife. 


That  pathetic  death  of  Dora  Manfredi,  serv- 
ant maid  of  Giacomo  Puccini,  the  composer, 
so  like  the  suicide  of  Cho  Cho  San,  heroine 
of  "Madame  Butterfly,"  has  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Italy  to  the  tragedy. 

The  climax  to  this  drama  in  real  life  came 
in  the  court  in  Lucca  when  the  grand  signora 
was  sentenced  to  serve  five  months  within 
the  walls  of  stone  and  behind  bars  of  iron.  It 
has  set  all  Italy  exclaiming,  "Ah,  what  an 
opera  it  would  make  !"  But  the  bitterness  is 
too  great,  far  too  great,  to  expect  Puccini  to 
set  it   to  music. 

Americans  remember  reading  the  tragic  tale 
of  "Madame  Butterfly."  Lieutenant  Pinkerton, 
an  American  naval  officer,  fell  in  love  with  Cho 
Cho  San,  who  likewise  was  a  beautiful  child. 
His  love  was  play ;  hers  was  real.  They  were 
wedded  after  the  Japanese  custom,  he  know- 
ing that  the  marriage  would  not  hold ;  she 
believing  it  eternal.  He  was  called  home  and 
married  an  American  girl,  who  forgave  his 
life  with   Cho   Cho   San. 

They  returned  to  Japan  for  a  honeymoon, 
and  the  bride  offered  to  bring  up,  as  her  own, 
the  baby  of  the  Oriental  girl.  Cho  Cho  San, 
until  then  believing  absolutely  that  her  hus- 
band would  come  back  to  her,  cast  hersel  f 
upon  the  honorable  sword  of  her  father. 

That  was  the  tale  of  Cho  Cho  San ;  this  is 
the  affair  of  Doria   Manfredi : 

Her  father  was  a  humble  peasant  upon 
the  grand  estate  of  Puccini.  To  him  and  the 
other  tenants  Puccini  was  the  greatest  man 
in  the  world.  The  children  were  brought  up 
to  revere  him  as  a  most  noble  signor.  It  was 
a  great  honor  when  he  placed  his  hand  upon 
their  small  heads. 

Doria,  from  her  childhood,  was  the  chief 
pet.  Even  as  a  baby  she  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful upon  the  place.  Puccini  made  her  many 
little  gifts  and  called  her  his  own  bambina. 

Two  years  ago,  when  the  girl  was  blos- 
soming into  a  most  fascinating  womanhood, 
her  father  died.  She  was  left  homeless  and 
in  want.  Peasantlike,  she  returned  to  the 
"grand  signor" — the  famous  composer — for 
protection.  He  took  her  into  his  villa  as  serv- 
ing maid,  with  the  consent  of  his  wife. 

Doria  became  as  useful  about  the  villa  as 
she  was  ornamental.  Doria  seemed  as  de- 
voted to  Signora  Puccini  as  she  was  to  the 
composer.  But  at  last  the  signora,  herself  of 
peasant  origin  and  no  longer  either  young  or 
beautiful,  became  jealous  and  suspicious  of 
the  picture-like  serving  maid. 

One  day  not  long  ago  she  made  the  open 
accusation  that  Doria's  interest  in  Puccini  was 
greater  than  that  of  a  servant  in  a  master. 

"Signor,"  said  the  girl,  "always  has  been 
kind  to  me,  like  my  father  that  is  gone — no 
more  than  that." 

In  angry  passion  the  signora  repeated  her 
accusation,   and  struck  the  girl. 

Doria,     shocked,      humiliated,      and      heart- 


broken, made  her  way  tearfully  from  the 
villa.  Within  an  hour  her  body  was  found 
in  the  grounds,  her  beautiful  face  contorted 
from   the   agony  of  poison. 

Puccini,  when  he  heard  of  his  protegee's 
death,  had  a  bitter  quarrel  with  his  wife  and 
separated  from  her  at  once.  When  the  au- 
thorities inquired  into  the  suicide  he  told  them 
what  he  knew.  Signora  Puccini  was  arrested, 
was  tried,  adjudged  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
prison.  She  will  also  have  to  pay  to  the  sur- 
viving relatives  of  Dora  Manfredi  a  sum  of 
money,  the  exact  amount  to  be  determined 
later  by  the  court. 


Bernard  Shaw's  prohibited  playlet,  "Press 
Cuttings,"  was  produced  privately  at  a  mati- 
nee at  the  Court  Theatre  in  London  a  few 
days  ago.  It  seems  destined  to  do  more 
toward  achieving  the  abolition  of  the  censor- 
ship of  the  drama  than  all  the  serious  agita- 
tion that  has  been  going  on  to  that  end.  The 
play  is  said  to  be  clever  and  amusing,  one  act 
being  a  burlesque  of  current  political  topics, 
especially  the  suffragette  agitation.  One  of 
the  most  humorous  situations  is  where  a  suf- 
fragette, who  has  been  arrested  and  taken  be- 
fore the  war  minister,  General  Mitchener, 
doffs  the  disguise  of  woman's  clothes  and  re- 
veals himself  as  Premier  Balsquith,  and  ad- 
mits that  this  disguise  is  the  only  means  of 
passing  through  the  streets  in  safety  from  the 
suffragettes. 

■*♦*■ 
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THE  COIN  OF  THE  AUDIENCE. 


By  George  L.  Shoals. 


In  the  mining-camp  days  or  rather  nights, 
favorite  entertainers  on  the  stage  were  show- 
ered with  coins,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  cus- 
tom has  not  survived.  There  really  ought  to 
be  no  other  manner  of  recompense  for  actors 
and  singers — that  is,  financial  recompense ; 
applause,  with  both  pedals  down,  of  course, 
should  not  be  prohibited.  Then,  the  enter- 
tainer having  succeeded  in  overaweing  or  sur- 
prising or  coaxing  his  audience  into  a  respon- 
sive mood,  having  tickled  it  with  his  own 
variety  of  straw,  he  might  step  forward  con- 
fidently at  the  curtain  call  and  receive  the 
golden  guerdon  of  his  graft — his  gift,  that  is 
to  say.  Theatres  are  bigger  now,  and  it 
would  require  no  little  strength  -and  skill  to 
pitch  a  double-eagle  from  the  rear  row  across 
the  footlights,  but  it  would  be  a  pleasant  form 
of  exercise.  Perhaps  a  system  of  coin  chutes 
might  be  contrived,  to  be  utilized  by  liberal 
auditors  who  were  not  good  marksmen. 
Minor  difficulties  could  be  overcome  in  some 
way,  and  then  the  performer  would  be  enabled 
to  measure  his  ability  accurately  by  the 
tangible  results.  Some  would  thus  be  profit- 
ably encouraged  to  turn  their  attention  to 
other  pursuits. 

Playwrights,  actors,  and  critics  would  gain 
practical  instruction  from  such  a  method. 
They  are  kept  guessing  now.  There  is  no 
certain  method  of  forecasting  or  of  gauging 
the  emotions  of  a  theatre  audience.  It  has 
many  moods  and  tenses.  It  is  a  weathervane 
of  fickleness  and  a  sunflower  of  loyalty.  It 
has  but  one  purpose — to  be  entertained.  It 
buys  its  opportunity  on  faith  and  with  little 
heed  of  cost,  and  then  neglects  it.  It  has  the 
curiosity  of  crows  and  the  impassiveness  of 
domestic  fowls.  Its  money  talks  pleasingly 
in  the  box-office — it  would  speak  convincingly 
if  it  were  tossed  on  the  stage. 

Twice  every  day  in  the  year  a  big  audience 
gathers  in  the  Orpheum  Theatre.  It  is  a 
handsome,  well-appointed  playhouse — quite  the 
most  attractive  in  San  Francisco.  Its  patrons 
include  samples  from  all  the  social  strata. 
Variety  in  taste  and  opinion  might  be  found 
here  if  anywhere.  And  in  the  diversity  of  en- 
tertainment offered  there  is  surely  scope  for 
discriminating  appreciation.  Strange  to  say, 
however,  there  is  no  marked  division  of  senti- 
ment. When  a  storm  of  applause  breaks  out, 
the  boxes  and  the  orchestra  circle  participate 
as  unanimously  if  not  as  vigorously  as  the 
balcony  and  the  upper  gallery.  It  is  vaude- 
ville throughout,  and  no  particular  line  of 
effort  proves  a  claim  to  special  regard.  The 
juggler,  the  acrobat,  the  singer,  the  dancer, 
the  tragic  comedian,  and  the  comic  tragedian, 
each  in  turn  wins  or  loses  by  individual  excel- 
lence, not  by  the  distinction  of  his  line  of 
effort.  The  appetizer  is  the  curry  in  the  dish, 
not  the  foundation  material.  A  coin-shower 
test  would  be  illuminating. 

In  this  week's  bill,  Selma  Bratz,  a  vivacious 
young  woman,  follows  the  overture  and 
juggles  hats,  umbrellas,  balls,  and  billiard  cues 
with  surprising  dexterity,  swiftness,  and  cer- 
tainty. She  is  assisted  by  a  more  matronly 
person,  who  blows  bubbles  and  manipulates 
them  as  if  they  were  elastic  solids.  Rather 
neat,  says  the  audience ;  but  the  approval  is 
languid.  This  is  the  misfortune  of  players 
who  have  to  break  the  ice.  On  second  thought 
there  would  have  been  a  sprinkle  of  silver 
pieces. 

Helena  Frederick,  with  a  supporting  com- 
pany of  five,  essays  a  grand  opera  episode. 
It  is  written  around  an  incident  that  might 
have  occurred  in  the  career  of  General  George 
Washington,  and  is  not  an  unworthy  attempt, 
so  far  as  music,  words,  and  dramatic  situa- 
tions are  concerned.  It  is  a  little  discon- 
certing, to  be  sure,  to  learn  at  this  late  day 
that  the  Father  of  His  Country  sang  bari- 
tone, with  conventional  grand  opera  gestures  : 
but  that  is  a  detail  that  one  may  become  ac- 
customed to  by  use.  Miss  Frederick  is  the 
Patriot  daughter  of  a  Tory  father,  and  saves 
Washington  by  putting  him  in  another  room 
and  taking  his  place  when  the  assassin  stabs 
a  recumbent  form  in  the  dark.  She  lives  long 
enough  to  make  her  reappearance,  confound 
her  guilt-stricken  and  remorseful  parent,  and 
sing  a  dying  aria.  This  is  hardly  up  to  vaude- 
ville standards.  The  audience  tamely  endured 
the  peculiar  spectacle  of  four  conspirators 
plotting  a  murder  in  a  chorus  of  house-filling 
volume,  just  after  the  intended  victim  had 
gone  up-stairs  to  bed ;  but  it  can  not  unre- 
servedly accept  this  most  revered  of  grand- 
opera  illusions — a  swan  song.  The  applause  is 
evidently    for    Miss    Frederick's    patriotic    en- 


thusiasm, rather  than  for  the  effectiveness  of 
her  tragic  end.  She  is  resuscitated  in  time  lo 
acknowledge  the  curtain  call,  and  undoubtedly 
would  receive  a  generous  tribute  of  minted 
tokens  if  custom  allowed  it. 

Mr.  Tannen,  said  to  be  a  wit  and  raconteur, 
comes  next,  and  endeavors  to  get  on  familiar 
terms  with  his  hearers.  But  the  audience 
has  a  far-away  look  in  its  eyes  and  smiles 
absent-mindedly.  It  keeps  its  coin  with  plain 
intention. 

A  "protean  playlet,"  entitled  "The  Corn- 
stock  Mystery,"  is  next  on  the  programme, 
and  it  proves  to  be  the  star  event.  It  is  a 
three-act  drama  condensed  to  one,  and  a  gem 
of  dramatic  ingenuity.  Its  story  is  told  by 
nine  characters,  and  of  these  seven  are  im- 
personated by  one  young  woman.  The  idea  is 
not  new.  Others  have  attempted  such  feats, 
and  with  a  single  exception — a  European  actor 
who  made  a  sensation  in  New  York  several 
seasons  ago — they  have  been  more  curious 
than  artistic.  But  Miss  Charlotte  Parry  is  an 
actress  of  much  more  than  ordinary  ability. 
She  becomes  in  turn  an  old  woman,  bent  and 
garrulous ;  a  Frenchwoman  of  boulevard  and 
cafe-chantant  indications;  a  "tough"  laundry 
girl ;  a  little  Sunday-school  miss  who  wants  to 
sell  a  bazaar  ticket ;  a  Scandinavian  servant ; 
a  working  girl  who  has  been  wronged,  and  is 
desperate  through  poverty ;  a  crippled  boy, 
who  is  anxious  to  shield  his  sister  from  pun- 
ishment for  her  crime.  Each  characterization 
is  clear-cut  and  distinct,  worthy  of  remark 
for  careful  make-up,  and  change  of  voice  and 
style  of  utterance.  Miss  Parry  has  two  assist- 
ants— Detective  Barnes  and  Policeman  Calla- 
han. The  policeman  does  not  speak,  and  thus 
all  the  dialogue  is  between  the  ferret-eyed 
'official  and  the  protean  actress.  Notwithstand- 
ing, the  story  of  a  murder,  of  its  motive,  of 
the  inquisition  which  quickly  places  the  crimi- 
nal, is  told  clearly  and  effectively.  The  sym- 
pathy tag  is  attached  before  the  last  lines  are 
spoken,  when  the  detective  calls  up  a.  lawyer 
by  telephone,  tells  him  that  it  is  a  case  of 
justifiable  homicide,  and  that  the  girl  must  be 
freed  when  her  trial  comes. 

During  the  progress  of  this  miniature  drama 
the  interest  of  the  audience  is  for  the  first 
time  firmly  held.  There  is  quick  response 
when  a  touch  of  comedy  relieves  the  situation, 
and  now  and  then  a  ripple  of  applause.  But 
it  is  not  the  finished  acting  of  Miss  Parry 
that  wins — it  is  the  swiftness  with  which  she 
makes  her  changes.  She  goes  out  at  the  door 
in  the  scene  at  the  back  as  a  withered,  gasp- 
ing old  crone ;  she  is  discovered  a  minute 
later  in  a  wardrobe,  as  Mile.  Picalo,  the 
flashily  attired  and  chic  Frenchwoman,  all 
spirit  and  defiance.  This  is  the  thing  that 
earns  the  approval  of  her  audience.  She 
speaks  the  last  words  of  the  play  as  a  crippled 
boy  resting  despondently  on  his  crutch,  yet 
when  the  falling  curtain  has  hidden  her  for 
a  moment  she  comes  forward  at  its  rise  as  a 
flushed  but  well-poised  young  woman,  most 
presentable  and  grateful  for  the  general  recog- 
nition of  her  talent.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that 
there  would  be  yellow  gold  and  much  shining 
silver  in  the  tokens  of  approval  that  would  be 
thrown  at  her  feet  if  the  good  old  way  had 
not  become  obsolete. 

"Charles  Dana  Gibson's  Electrified  Girl  Re- 
view," with  Clara  Nelson  and  Harry  Turpin, 
six  Gibson  girl  assistants,  and  special  music 
and  magic-lantern  pictures,  is  not  notable  for 
ingenious  novelty.  The  singing  is  the  best 
feature.  The  posing  is  copied  from  the  fa- 
miliar pictures.  Some  of  the  girls  are  comely, 
but  they  appear  to  be  wooden  and  automatic 
from  the  shoulders  down.  A  number  of  the 
young  men  had  taken  dimes  from  their 
pockets,  but  they  did  not  throw  the  coins ; 
they  put  them  in  the  slot  candy-boxes  instead. 
Lily  Lena,  said  to  be  the  idol  of  the  Lon- 
don stage,  sings  songs  alleged  to  be  dainty. 
They  are  suggestive  of  the  music  halls  of  the 
English  capital.  That  phrase  is  candidly  de- 
scriptive. Miss  Lena  wears  many  fetching 
costumes,  consecutively,  not  simultaneously, 
has  a  nice  little  voice,  and  dances  only  a  little 
but  with  frank  delight  in  her  ability.  With 
the  aid  of  a  spot-light  which  is  directed  from 
the  balcony,  she  singles  out  auditors  here  and 
there  for  her  appeal  for  permission  to  be  their 
wife.  Then  the  audience  enjoys  itself,  and 
the  victims  are  blushingly  self-conscious  or 
stolid,  as  temperaments  vary.  For  this  bit  of 
rather  teasing  sport  Miss  Lena  might  reason- 
ably expect  a  light  shower  of  approbation. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  it  would  have  been 
a   deluge   in  the  olden   days. 

The  Three  Leightons  haven't  changed  a 
word  or  a  tone  or  a  movement  in  their  sketch 
since  they  were  here  some  time  ago.  The 
Three  Donals,  strong  men,  do  perform  new 
feats  of  strength.  They  earn  their  applause. 
And  the  audience  is  no  small  part  of  the 
show.  It  would  be  worth  a  higher  price  of 
admission  to  see  what  it  would  do  if  it  could 
pay  for  its  refection  as  the  dishes  were 
served.  Perhaps  the  management  is  wise  in 
relieving  it  of  responsibility.  It  wouldn't  do 
to  have  Miss  Parry  get  all  the  gold-pieces 
and  leave  only  dimes  and  nickels  for  some 
others  on  the  bill. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

The  Passing 
Though    life    speeds    on    to    its    ending, 

I  am  not  afraid; 
To  protean  earth  descending, 

I    shall    pass    undismayed, 
Who  count  the   long  learning  and  spending 

By  the  dream  outweighed. 

Uleak    winds    from    eternity    blowing 

Pass,   leaving  no  trace; 
The  seed  of  an  unfathomed  sowing, 

I   must  sink  to  my  place. 
May  it  be  near  a  calm  river's  flowing, 

Where  grow  green  things  apace, 

Where  happy   lovers  thereafter 

Will  pause  as  they  roam, 

And  house  room  and  sill  and  rafter 
Will  build  them  a  home, 

And  there  will  be  children's  laughter 
In    the    garden    abloom. 

Good  that  joy  follows  fast  upon  grieving; 

Upon  age,  the  babe's  'cry; 
The  cycle  renewing,   achieving, 

Buried   worlds,  you  and  I; 
Dest  that  Love,  sum  of  all  our  believing, 

Best  that  Love  can  not  die! 
—  U'atida    Petrunkevitch,   in    The    Outlook. 


The  Heritage. 
From  the  drear  North,  a  cold  and  cheerless  land 
Our    fathers    sprang. 
They  drove  no  flocks  to  crop  the  tender  grass, 
They  gazed  on  lonely  moor,  on  deep  morass, 
And   wintry  skies  whence,   to  their  viking  band, 
The    raven    sang. 

O'er  flowerless  lands  the  storm-tossed  forests  threw 
A   gloomy   pall. 
On  treacherous  seas  they  raised  their  plundering 

sail, 
Fought    with    the    waves,    outrode    the    Northern 
gale, 
High  over  head  the  startled  sea  gulls  flew 
With   clamoring  call. 

They  heard  the  breakers  smite  the  quivering  shore 
With  thunder  roll. 
No  songs  they  knew  to  greet  the  Harvest  wain 
In  happy  fields  rich  with  the  ripened  grain; 
Stern   was   their  world,    a   sorrow   stern   they  bore 
Deep  in  the  soul. 

Through    countless   years,    faint   memories  of  their 
times 

Will  oft  awake. 
From    waves    and    shifting    sands,    their    resting 

place, 
The   Norsemen  send  us,   offspring  of  their  race, 
Dimly    remembered    dreams,    like   minster   chimes 

Heard  o'er  a  lake. 
So   come  dark  moments,  when  in   this  green   land 
Norsemen    are   we. 
And  crave  the  sorrow  of  the  leafless  wood, 
Or  seek  some   barren  dune's   gray  solitude 
To   hear  bleak  winds  go  moaning  down  the  sand, 
By    the   wild   sea. 
— Edward    Bliss    Reed,    in    The    Forum. 


Robin  Hood  No  Myth. 
Many  famous  men  have  their  names  linked 
with  Sherwood— King  John,  the  three  Ed- 
wards, Richard  HI,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and 
Charles  I — but  the  hero  of  the  place,  the 
"genius  loci,"  is  Robin  Hood  (says  the  Lon- 
don Globe). 

Some  think  that  the  famous  outlaw  of  the 
hallads  was  a  myth,  a  mere  poetic  conception, 
and  a  creature  of  the  popular  mind,  but  Mr. 
Hunter,  an  interested  and  scholarly  anti- 
quarian, in  his  research  into  the  person  and 
period  of  Robin  Hood,  holds  that  he  was  born 
between  1285  and  1295,  living  through  the 
reign  of  the  second  Edward  and  into  the  early 
years  of  the  third.  He  was  of  a  family  of 
some  station  seated  near  Wakefield  and  sup- 
ported the  Earl  of  Lancaster  in  his  rebellion 
against  the  government.  When  the  earl  fell 
and  his  followers  were  proscribed,  Robin  Hood 
took  to  the  woods  and  supported  himself  by 
slaying  the  wild  animals  found  in  the  forest 
and  by  levying  a  species  of  blackmail  on  pas- 
sengers along  the  great  road  which  united 
London  and  Berwick.  This  continued  for 
about  twenty  months,  from  April,  1322,  to  De- 
cember, 1323,  when  he  fell  into  the  king's 
power,  who  for  some  unknown  reason  not 
only  pardoned  him  but  gave  him  a  place  at 
court.  Anyhow,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Robyn 
Hode  was  a  "vadlet"  of  the  king  in  1324. 

Dr.  Spencer  T.  Hall  says  that  Robyn  was 
created  Earl  of  Huntington  by  a  London  bal- 
lad writer  hard  up  for  a  word  to  rhyme  to 
Little  John.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Robin  Hood 
will  always  be  the  hero  of  romance,  and  those 
who  love  romance  will  refuse  to  believe  that 
he  never  existed. 


New  Home  of  the  City  and  County  Bank 
The  new  home  of  the  City  and  County 
Bank,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Market  and 
Fifth  Streets,  is  one  of  the  most  handsomely 
fitted  and  best  lighted  banking  houses  in  the 
city.  Variegated  white  and  blue  marble  has 
been  used  throughout,  and  almost  the  entire 
western  exposure  is  of  plate  glass.  The  bank 
was  founded  seven  years  ago,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  fire  occupying  its  own  building  at 
the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Stevenson  Streets. 
The  new  location  is  an  improvement  in  every 
way.  It  has  every  modern  convenience  and 
device  for  safety  in  the  way  of  fire  and  bur- 
glar-proof vaults.  The  roll  of  officers  includes 
only  the  names  of  well-known  business  men, 
whose  able  and  conservative  management  has 
won  favor  for  the  institution  from  the  begin- 
ning. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Beauty. 
I  am  the  torch,  she  saith,  and  what  to  me 

If  the  moth  die  of  me?     I  am  the  flame 
Of   Beauty,   and   I  burn  that  all  may  see 

Beauty,  and  I  have  neither  joy  nor  shame, 
But  live  with  that  clear  light  of  perfect  fire 
Which  is  to  men  the  death  of  their  desire. 

I  am  Yseult  and  Helen,  I  have  seen 

Troy  burn,  and  the  most  loving  knight  lie  dead. 
The  world  has  been  my  mirror,  time  has  been 

My  breath   upon   the  glass;    and  men  have  said, 
Age  after  age,  in  rapture  and  despair, 
Love's  poor  few  words,  before  my  image  there. 

I  live,  and  am  immortal;  in  my  eyes 

The  sorrow  of  the  world,  and  on  my  lips 

The  joy  of  life,  mingle  to  make  me  wise; 
Yet  now  the  day  is  darkened  with  eclipse: 

Who  is  there  still  lives  for  beauty?     Still  am  I 

The  torch,   but   wbere's   the  moth  that  still   would 
die?  — Arthur  Symons. 
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O'FARRELL  ST. 

Between  Stockton  and  Powell 
;eni  Uieaue  in  America 


WEEK  BEGINNING  THIS  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 

Matinee  Every  Day 
SAM  WATSON'S  FARMYARD  CIRCUS; 
GRIFF,  London's  Favorite  Juggling  Jesting 
Johnnie,  assisted  by  George;  SCHRODE  and 
MULVEY-  HERBERT  and  WILLING; 
CHARLES  DANA  GIBSON'S  ELECTRIFIED 
GIRL  REVIEW;  JULIUS  TANNEN;  3— 
DON  \LS — 3;  New  Orpheum  Motion  Pictures; 
Last  Week,  Tremendous  Hit,  LILY'  LENA,  the 
Dainty  English  Singer,  in  new  Dainty  Story 
Songs. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c  75c.  Box 
Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
10c,  25c,  50c.     Phone  Douglas  70. 


seats,  $1 
holidays) 


Mrs.  George  Cornwallis-West's  new  play, 
"His  Borrowed  Plumes,"  described  as  a  so- 
ciety comedy,  was  produced  at  the  Hicks 
Theatre  in  London  July  6.  The  house  was 
packed  with  persons  prominent  in  society,  a 
large  majority  of  whom  were  women.  Mrs. 
Cornwallis-West  and  her  two  sons,  Winston 
and  John, 'occupied  a  box  and  applauded  vigor- 
ously. Ellen  Terry  and  a  party  of  guests 
also  were  present,  as  were  Earl  and  Countess 
Grey,  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  Lord 
Charles  Beresford,  Mrs.  I.  Keppel,  and  Lady 
De  Bathe.  Mrs.  Cornwallis-West  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  finest  possible  acting  and 
mounting,  which  made  the  most  of  her  play. 
Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  took  the  principal  role, 
that  of  a  literary  woman  whose  husband,  also 
with  literary  ambitions,  loved  another  woman 
of  the  adventuress  type.  "His  -Borrowed 
Plumes"  is  a  play  in  which  the  husband 
cribbed  from  his  wife's  manuscript  of  a  novel, 
which  the  adventuress,  unknown  to  him,  had 
stolen.  The  story  centred  about  this  incident, 
and  the  heroine's  efforts  to  win  back  her  hus- 
band's love  were  cleverly  portrayed  by  Mrs. 
Campbell.  The  critics,  however,  say  the 
action  of  the  piece  is  slow. 


PRINCESS  THEATRE  g 
Sam  Loverich,  Mgr.       Phont 


ELLIS  STREET 
ear  Fillmore 
one  West  6110 


Last  Two  Nights  Grand  Opera  Season 

Matinee     this     Saturday,     "Cavalleria     Rusti- 
cana"     and     "I     Pagliacci";     Saturday     night, 
"L'Amico    Fritz";    Sunday   night,    farewell    per- 
formance:   2d   act   of   "Aida,"    3d    act    "Lucia, 
2d  act  "II  Trovatore,"  3d  act  "L'Amico  /ritz, 
3d  act  "La  Gioconda."  Prices,  $2,  $1.50,  $1,  aOc^ 

Beginning  next  Monday  night,  "THE 
BELLE  OF  NEW  YORK."  Popular  prices. 
Evenings,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day matinees,   25c  and    50c. 


Reginald  de  Koven  is  to  supply  Oscar  Ham- 
merstein  with  an  opera  of  the  kind  known  as 
"grand."  That  librettist  of  astounding  fer- 
tility, Harry  B.  Smith,  who  has  collaborated 
with  Mr.  de  Koven  in  the  past  on  light 
operas,  will  furnish  the  book,  drawn  from 
Du  Maurier's  "Trilby." 


General  regret  is  felt  in  France  at  the 
announcement  by  her  secretary  that  the  ex- 
Empress  Eugenie  has  not  written  her  memoirs, 
and  does  not  intend  to  do  so.  She  passed 
through  Paris  recently,  spending  a  day  in 
visiting  the  Chateau  Malmaison  and  examin- 
ing the  collection  of  objects  associated  with 
the  Empress  Josephine.  Eugenie's  memoirs 
would  be  doubly  interesting  in  connection  with 
Emile  Olivier's  reminiscences  of  the  causes 
and  history  of  the  war  of  1870,  with  which 
the  ex-empress  is  credited  with  having  so 
much   to   do. 


VAN  NESS  THEATRE 

▼  PHONE  MARKE 


Cor.  Van  Ness 
and  Grove  St. 


PHONE  MARKET  500 


Beginning  SUNDAY  NIGHT.  JULY  25 

Engagement    Limited    to    Two    \\  eeks 

Matinee  Saturday 

Frederic  Thompson's  spectacular  production  of 

New   York's  greatest  dramatic  success 

POLLY  OF  THE   CIRCUS 

By    Margaret    Mayo 

One  Year   at  the  Liberty  Theatre,   New   York 

Early    Attractions— "Paid    in    Full,"    Dustin 

Farnum,    Blanche    Bates. 


FILLMORE.    EDDY 
TURK  and  WEBSTER 


NEW  CHUTES 
SAN  FRANCISCO'S  FAVORITE  PLAYGROUND 

Every  Afternoon   and  Night 
Have  vou  taken  the  popular  Chutes  joy  jaunt. 
300,000    people    have    been    entertained    since 
the  opening  day. 

See  and  Hear 
DESPERADO  —  In    His  Leap    for   Life 
FLORENCE   SPRAY— The  Girl   in   the  White 
Tights 
DEMON— In   a    Ride   Through    Fire,     nil   the 
ROYAL  BAND 
Led  by  the  Scintilla 
Special  Features  for  the  ■ 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


July  24,  1909. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


It  may  be  the  hard  rather  than  the  deserved 
fate  of  the  University  of  Chicago  to  be 
laughed  at.  It  may  be  its  misfortune  rather 
than  its  fault  that  its  professional  staff  should 
contain  an  unusually  large  percentage,  of 
cranks  and  of  men  who  crave  for  notoriety 
rather  than  for  distinction,  the  former  being 
within  their  reach  and  the  latter  beyond  it. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  impute  the  blame  or  even 
to  seek  the  cause,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
whenever  a  professor  of  this  university  finds 
his  way  into  print — a  feat  rather  frequently 
performed — the  nation  usually  gets  ready  to 
laugh,  not  with,  but  at  him.  There  must 
surely  be  something  wrong  with  a  university 
that  seems  to  require  a  special  staff  of 
peculiarly  inane  reporters  to  chronicle  its 
doings.  Any  university  must  be  in  a  parlous 
state  that  attracts  much  attention  from  a  daily 
press  whose  columns  are  open  to  practically 
nothing  but  drivel,  and  if  the  Chicago  au- 
thorities deplore  the  publicity — and  they  are 
said  to  do  so — they  can  clear  their  skirts  by 
muzzling  their  professors. 

Professor  Herbert  L.  Willett  is  the  latest 
aspirant  for  the  spot  light.  Professor  Willett 
belongs  to  the  divinity  school,  whatever  that 
may  be,  and  in  his  capacity  of  interpreter  of 
divine  things  he  delivered  a  lecture  on  "The 
Social  Teachings  of  the  Prophets."  It  doesn't 
seem  to  be  of  the  slightest  importance  what 
these  teachings  are,  or  are  not,  but  perhaps 
the  professor  saw  an  open  course  to  the  centre 
of  the  sensational  stage  and  naturally — to  a 
professor — seized  his  chance.  Among  much 
other  drivel  he  said  that  the  women  of  the 
days  of  Amos  and  Hosea  were  as  wicked  as 
they  are  today ;  that  they  desired  palaces  of 
ivory  and  gorgeous  dresses  just  as  their  sis- 
ters yearn  for  the  corresponding  luxuries  of 
the  twentieth  century,  and  that  these  unholy 
aspirations  drove  the  men  of  their  period  into 
fraud  and  corruption  in  very  much  the  same 
way  as  that  so  painfully  familiar  to  the 
civilization  around  us.  When  Amos  reproved 
them  for  their  sinful  frivolity  they  were  just 
as  unconcerned  as  their  descendants  are  now. 
They  went  upon  their  giddy  way  still  intent 
upon  their  "ivory  palaces,"  while  their  lovers 
and  their  husbands,  eager  for  their  gratifica- 
tion, engaged  in  all  sorts  of  dark,  money- 
making  tricks,  giving  and  receiving  bribes  and 
"raising   Cain"  generally. 


It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  women  are 
just  the  same  as  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Amos  and  Hosea.  Unfortunately,  it  is  now 
several  days  since  we  read  our  Amos  and 
Hosea,  and  the  pressure  of  business  may  pre- 
vent us  from  refreshing  our  memory  for  sev- 
eral days  to  come.  But  it  is  no  doubt  just 
as  Professor  Willett  says.  In  the  days  of 
Amos,  the  bribes,  he  tells  us,  were  spent  in 
luxuries  for  the  women :  "The  women  in- 
sisted on  having  the  luxuries."  How  close 
to  the  days  of  the  prophet  this  makes  us 
feel.  We  are  surrounded  as  it  were  by  a 
Biblical  atmosphere  as  we  realize  that  the 
women  still  insist  upon  having  the  luxuries. 
A  sort  of  reflected  piety  pervades  us,  irra- 
tional but  sincere. 

Thus  embarked  upon  the  subject  of  woman, 
Professor  Willett  gave  free  rein  to  his  indig- 
nation. Of  all  her  faults  her  social  climbing 
was  the  worst.  The  "society  germ"  was  re- 
sponsible for  poverty,  for  the  oppression  of 
the  weak,  the  recklessness  of  the  rich,  and 
domestic  infidelity.  Women  have  learned 
nothing  since  the  days  of  Amos  and  Hosea, 
whenever  those  days  were.  They  forced  their 
husband  to  accept  bribes  and  then  made  them 
work  all  day  Sunday  and  "fork  over  the  pay 
checks."  If  the  men  insisted  on  resting  on 
Sunday  the  "women  made  home  life  uncom- 
fortable, to  say  the  least." 

And  to  all  of  this  gibberish  it  may  be  re- 
plied that  if  the  women  have  learned  nothing 
the  men  have  been  equally  backward  in  their 
education.  And  they  are  evidently  just  as 
cowardly  as  ever — just  as  cowardly  as  the 
first  man  of  them  all,  who.  when  convicted  of 
a  little  transgression  in  connection  with  an 
apple,  hastened  to  shelter  himself  behind  the 
plea,  "The  woman  thou  gavest  me,  she 
tempted  me  and   I   did  eat." 

How  comes  it  that  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago tolerates  such  slush  as  this?  By  what 
stretch  of  the  imagination  can  we  suppose  that 
a  lot  of  callow  youths  are  benefited  by  a 
slangy  tirade  against  society  women  hitched 
to  a  Biblical  text?  Is  such  a  silly  and  vulgar 
display  in  any  way  consistent  with  the  dignity 
proper  to  a  great  university,  not  to  speak  of 
a  chair  of  divinity? — save  the  mark! 


relatives  of  high  office-holders.  The  second 
order  is  the  Royal  Family  Order  of  Victoria 
and  Albert,  founded  in  1S62,  and  the  third  is 
the  Royal  Red  Cross,  recently  conferred  by 
King  Edward  upon  Queen  Elena  of  Italy  for 
her  humanitarian  work  at  Messina. 

The  French  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
is  open  to  women,  the  first  female  recipient 
being  Marie  Jeanne  Schelink,  who  fought  un- 
der Napoleon  and  became  a  lieutenant- 
colonel.  Russia  gives  an  order  to  women 
who  distinguish  themselves  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Such  at  least  was  the  intention  of 
Peter  the  Great,  but  as  claimants  were  few 
and  far  between  it  was  subsequently  bestowed 
upon  ladies  of  the  higher  nobility  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  education  of 
princes  and  princesses — in  itself  a  feat  re- 
quiring much  courage. 

Germany  gives  the  Order  of  Louisa  to 
women  who  have  proved  their  devotion  in 
mitigating  the  sufferings  caused  by  war.  Aus- 
tria gives  the  "Order  of  the  Starry  Cross"  to 
women  who  have  been  conspicuous  in  humani- 
tarian work,  while  the  Turkish  order  of 
Nishani  Shefakat  is  of  the  same  nature. 

It  is  curious  that  we  hear  no  female  clamor 
for  recognition  of  this  kind.  Certainly  the 
kind  of  women  who  have  a  right  to  these  dis- 
tinctions is  not  of  the  clamoring  kind,  and 
perhaps  there  would  be  a  different  story  to 
tell  if  decorations  were  given  to  women  for 
the  same  causes — often  shamefully  unworthy 
ones — that  govern  the  bestowal  of  orders  upon 
men. 

Women  who  smuggle  jewelry  and  who  sub- 
sequently lose  that  jewelry  to  the  enterprising 
burglar  should  reflect  before  they  communi- 
cate with  the  police,  who  have  a  reprehensible 
habit  of  asking  questions  and  so  attract  the 
attention  of  the  customs  people.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  case  of  Mrs.  Annie  Abbott.  We 
all  know  the  "Little  Georgia  Magnet,"  who 
played  such  tricks  with  our  specific  gravity  a 
few  years  ago.  Mrs.  Abbott  lives  now  in 
Philadelphia,  and  when  her  house  was  burgled 
a  few  nights  ago  and  $2000  worth  of  jewels 
removed  she  promptly  communicated  with  the 
police.  Apparently  the  burglars  did  not  get 
all  her  pretty  ornaments,  for  she  admitted 
that  she  had  brought  back  from  Europe  no 
less  than  $87,000  worth.  Then  the  customs 
people  arrived  on  the  scene  and  invited  the 
lady  in  the  most  courteous  way.  and  purely 
as  a  matter  of  form,  to  produce  the  receipts 
for  the  duty  that,  without  doubt,  it  had  been 
her  pleasure  and  her  pride  to  pay.  Then 
Mrs.  Abbott  felt  that  she  had  been  fairly 
caught.  No  doubt  she  wished  that  she  had 
allowed  the  other  burglars  to  levy  their  small 
toll  upon  her  wealth  unrebuked.  In  compari- 
son with  the  uniformed  ones  they  were  mere 
tyros  and  amateurs  whose  feeble  efforts  should 
have  been  encouraged  rather  than  abashed. 
Mrs.  Abbott,  in  point  of  fact,  had  no  receipts. 
She  had  paid  no  duties.  She  knew  a  trick 
worth   two   of  that. 

In  point  of  fact  Mrs.  Abbott  blushingly  ad- 
mitted that  sundry  current  coins  of  the  realm 
— but  not  in  the  form  of  duty — had  passed 
from  her  hand  to  those  of  the  various  officials 
who  had  smilingly  welcomed  her  return  to  her 
native  land.  Perhaps  a  confession  of  this  kind, 
coming  as  it  did  from  a  source  admittedly 
tainted,  will  not  be  accepted  in  a  court  of 
justice,  but  who  are  we  that  we  should  doubt 
the  word  of  a  lady?  Mrs.  Abbott  would  have 
us  believe  that  she  paid  $25,  $10,  and  $5  to 
customs  inspectors  at  Baltimore,  and  that 
upon  the  one  occasion  when  she  landed  in 
San  Francisco  the  customs  formalities  had 
cost  her  $50.  But  then  prices  were  always 
high  upon  the  Pacific  Coast. 


While  it  is  true  that  Europe  confers  very 
few  titles  upon  women,  and  only  under  excep- 
tional circumstances,  there  are  quite  a  few 
decorations  reserved  exclusively  for  women. 
These  orders  are  usually  of  an  entirely  hon- 
orable nature,  and  while  the  bestowal  of 
honors  of  this  kind  upon  men  has  nearly  lost 
whatever  ethical  significance  it  ever  had, 
there  are  very  few  instances  where  unworthy 
women  have  been  singled   out   for  decoration. 

England   reserves   three   orders    for   women. 

Queen    Vic*  >ria    founded    the    Imperial    Order 

of    the    CT'  wn    of    India,    but    its    bestowal    is 

i  ti     princesses    of    the    royal    and   im- 

,-jsc,   the   wives   and    female   relatives 

princes,  and  the  wives  and  female 


European  dealers  complain  bitterly  at  the 
market  in  artificial  precious  stones.  They  are 
now  made  so  well  that  only  an  expert  can 
detect  them  ;  and  as  even  the  expert  requires 
a  leisurely  examination  through  magnifying 
glasses  as  a  preliminary  to  his  verdict,  it  is 
evident  that  the  lady  who  wishes  to  shine 
economically  may  easily  do  so  without  fear 
of  detection. 

It  seems  that  pearls  specially  lend  them- 
selves to  the  wiles  of  the  imitator.  A  Paris 
manufacturer  says  that  he  sells  quantities  of 
these  spurious  gems  to  well-known  society 
ladies  of  America,  England,  and  France.  "To 
give  you  but  one  example,"  he  said  ;  "a  little 
while  ago  a  millionaire  bought  from  me  a 
string  of  artificial  pearls  for  $2400.  Genuine 
pearls  of  the  same  size  and  lustre  would 
have  been  worth  $600,000.  If,  as  I  suppose, 
the  pearls  were  bought  as  a  present,  and  the 
purchaser  forgot  to  say  where  he  bought 
them,  the  present  would  certainly  be  looked 
on  as  a  princely  one. 

"A  favorite  use  of  the  sham  pearls  is  their 
addition  to  necklaces  of  real  pearls.  We  re- 
cently added  a  row  of  sham  pearls  to  a 
three-row  necklace  of  genuine  ones,  and  their 
owner  failed   to   discover  which   row   it  was." 


objectionable  because  they  do  not  serve  the 
purpose  intended,  or  serve  it  in  a  lesser  de- 
gree. The  wooden  nutmegs  of  Connecticut, 
for  example,  leave  much  to  be  desired  for 
flavoring  purposes,  however  perfect  is  the 
optical  illusion,  but  if  we  used  nutmegs  only 
to  look  at  the  wooden  ones  would  be  just  as 
serviceable.  Now,  jewelry  is  used  only  to 
look  at.  Only  the  glazier  uses  diamonds  for 
glass-cutting  purposes,  and  nothing  but  the 
real  thing  will  do  for  him.  Cleopatra  would 
have  had  serious  grounds  for  complaint  if  the 
pearls  that  she  dissolved  in  vinegar  had  re- 
fused to  dissolve  because  they  were  not  pearls. 
But  the  society  woman  of  today  does  not  buy 
diamonds  that  she  may  cut  glass  with  them 
nor  pearls  that  she  may  dissolve  them  in  vine- 
gar. She  wants  to  wear  them.  They  are  the 
shining  threads  of  the  web  that  she  weaves, 
and  if  the  imitation  variety  will  answer  all 
her  purposes,  if  they  are  indistinguishable 
except  to  the  expert,  who  isn't  there,  she 
would  be  very  foolish  to  buy  anything  else. 
The  case  is,  of  course,  very  different  where 
a  man  is  the  purchaser  and  a  woman  the  re- 
cipient. The  man  who  would  present  his  wife 
or  fiancee  with  imitation  jewelry  without  a 
full  declaration  ought  to  be  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered.  He  is  also  a  fool,  because  he 
ought  to  know  that  women  invariably  submit 
such  gifts  to  the  expert. 


The  jewelers  no  doubt  feel  badly  about  the 
matter,  but  the  unbiased  judgment  will  com- 
mend the  common-sense  economy  that  pays  a 
smaller  price  for  an  equally  efficient  decora- 
tion. The  object  of  jewelry  is  to  decorate 
and  adorn.  If  this  purpose  is  served  as  well 
by  the  artificial  stones  as  by  the  real  ones 
there  seems  no  conceivable  reason  why  they 
should    not    be   used.      Imitations    are    usually 


The  etiquette  of  women's  hats  is  becoming 
complicated.  Civilization  has  just  emerged 
from  a  stormy  conflict  with  the  fair  sex,  re- 
lentlessly waged  to  compel  the  removal  of  the 
bat  in  the  theatre.  At  length  the  lesson  has 
been  learned,  a  lesson  necessitated  not  so 
much  by  selfishness  as  by  a  constitutional  in- 
capacity to  believe  that  the  stage  is  more 
interesting  as  a  spectacle  than  the  hat.  Now 
women    are   in   trouble   from   another   quarter. 


It  seems  that  they  have  acquired  the  habit 
of  attending  church  weddings  without  a  hat, 
and  this  is  just  as  wrong  as  sitting  in  a 
theatre  with  one.  It  is  hard  to  understand 
why  the  clergy  should  object  to  the  arrange- 
ment, but  they  do,  and  in  some  cases  they 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  threaten  to  exclude 
any  woman  with  an  uncovered  head.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  ascertain  if  clergymen  have 
any  legal  right  to  exclude  a  woman  for  such 
a  cause. 

The  morals  of  our  children  certainly  need 
overhauling  if  the  following  story  is  "founded 
upon  fact."  It  is  taken  from  the  New  York 
Evening  Post: 

He  is  an  urchin  of  possibly  six,  with  straight 
red  hair  and  impish  face.  In  the  New  Jersey 
suburb  where  he  lives  his  name  is  a  synonym  for 
general  deviltry,  despite  parental  efforts.  A  few 
days  ago  an  irate  matron  sent  a  note  saying  that 
her  daughter  had  been  shocked  by  the  urchin's 
bad  language. 

Tearfully  and  somewhat  helplessly  a  flushed 
young  mother  confronted  a  placid  small  boy. 
"What  shall  I  do  with  you,  son?"  she  asked. 
"What  bad  language  can  you  have  used  that  Mrs. 
Blank  should  forbid  you  to  play   with   iSellie?" 

"Oh,  nothing  much,"  was  the  reply.  "Only  the 
ordinary  swear  words  I  use  about  the  house, 
mother.      I    wouldn't    worry    about    it,    if    I    were 


The  London  Chronicle  says  that  the  Ameri- 
can opinion  of  coffee  as  understood  in  the 
English  home  is  not  high,  and  how  the  coffee 
of  the  English  lodgings  is  esteemed  may  be 
understood  from  the  following  traveler's  tale: 
It  was  his  first  morning  in  London  "apart- 
ments," and  his  landlady  came  up  with  the 
breakfast,  and,  as  he  began  the  meal,  opened 
a  slight  conversation.  "It  looks  like  rain," 
she  said.  "It  does,"  replied  the  American, 
"but  it  smells  rather  like  coffee." 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

FURNITURE 

Exclusive  lines  in  all  woods  and  designs,  embrac- 
ing a  great  variety  of  very  moderately  priced 
suites  and  odd  pieces. 

CARPETS 

All  weaves  in  special  patterns  and  colorings.  We 
show  all  grades. 

RUGS 

The  largest  and  finest  stock  of  Domestic  and 
Oriental  Rugs  ever  shown  on  the  Coast. 

DRAPERIES  AND  FABRICS 

Exceptional  Values  in  new  and  beautiful  effects. 

216-228  SUTTER  STREET 

Also  New  York  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


LOW  RATES 


to 


Alaska  -Yukon  -  Pacific 
Exposition 

for  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS  from 


San  Francisco $32.50 

Sacramento 32.50 

Lathrop 32.50 

Stockton 32.50 

Tracy 32.50 


Suisun $32.50 

Davis 32.50 

Napa 32.75 

Santa  Rosa 33.60 

Calistoga 33.95 


Greatly  reduced  rates  from  other  points 
in  California.  Tickets  sold  daily  May 
25  to  Sept.  30,  and  cover  two  months' 
trip  going  and  coming  via  the  famous 

Shasta  Route  of  the  Southern  Pacific 


Stopovers  going  and  coming.  Many  other  routes  at  slightly 
higher  rates  for  you  to  select  from.  Write  or  call  on  our 
nearest    agent    for    full    details   of    service,    etc.,   or    address 

FLOOD  BUILDING,  for  information 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Diogenes,  lantern  in  hand,  entered  the  vil- 
lage drug  store.  "Say,  have  you  anything  that 
will  cure  a  cold?"  he  asked.  "No,  sir,  I  have 
not,"  answered  the  pillcompiler.  "Give  me 
your  hand,"  exclaimed  Diogenes,  dropping  his 
lantern.  "I  have  at  last  found  an  honest 
man." 


Former  Indian  Commissioner  Leupp,  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  said  that  a  certain  old  Indian 
had  told  him  he  wanted  a  roll-top  desk. 
Asked  what  he  wanted  with  such  a  thing 
when  he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  he 
replied:  "So  I  could  set  in  me  chair,  put  me 
cigar  in  me  mouth,  hold  me  paper  up  before 
me  face,  and  tell  the  fellers  what  come  see 
me,  'Git  out,  too  busy  to   talk  to  you   now.'  " 


At  a  London  dinner  years  ago  and  now  de- 
scribed in  a  book  of  recollections,  Edward 
King,  the  author,  was  most  enthusiastic  in  his 
praise  of  Wagner,  not  only  as  a  musician  but 
as  a  poet.  "I  have  no  doubt,"  he  said,  at 
length,  "that  in  coming  time  Wagner  will  be 
ranked  above  Beethoven  and  Schiller?"  "I 
quite  agree  with  you,"  responded  L.  Alma 
Tadema,  the  famous  painter,  "for  certainly 
Wagner  was  a  greater  musician  than  Schiller 
and  a  greater  poet  than  Beethoven." 


must  shoot  you  through  the  head!"  The 
shocking  brutality  of  this  suggestion  drove  all 
fear  of  the  morass  out  of  the  friend's  mind  ; 
the  unlucky  man  thought  only  of  dodging  Bis- 
marck's bullet,  and  with  this  in  mind,  he 
struggled  so  violently  that  finally,  by  almost 
superhuman  efforts,  he  succeded  in  laying  hold 
of  the  root  of  an  old  tree  and  thereby  he  res- 
cued himself.  "It  was  your  presence  of  mind 
that  saved  me,"  he  confessed  to  Bismarck. 


Congressman  Livingstone  of  Georgia  was 
standing  outside  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee room  when  the  delegation  of  young 
women  hosiery  workers  from  Philadelphia  left 
that  room,  after  an  audience  with  Senator  Al- 
drich.  Senator  Smoot,  who  is  a  Mormon  from 
Utah  and  a  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, left  the  room  in  the  lead  of  the  young 
women.  "Who  are  all  these  young  women?" 
asked  a  man  who  watched  the  procession 
curiously.  "Smoot's  wives,"  said  Livingstone, 
laconically. 

For  the  first  time  the  old  lady  was  about 
to  make  a  railway  journey  in  England,  and 
when  she  arrived  at  the  station  she  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  "Young  man,"  she  said  to 
a  porter,  who  looked  about  as  old  as  Methusa- 
lah,  "can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get  my 
ticket?"  "Why,  mum,"  he  replied,  "you  get 
it  at  the  booking  office,  through  the  pigeon 
hole."  Being  very  stout,  she  looked  at  the 
hole  in  amazement,  and  then  she  burst  out  in 
a  rage:  "Go  away  with  you!  How  can  I  get 
through  there?     I  aint  no  blessed  pigeon." 


Wrapped  in  his  dressing-gown  and  with  feet 
incased  in  slippers,  Franz  Liszt  was  sitting 
comfortably  one  evening  in  his  arm-chair, 
ready  for  work  and  inviting  inspiration.  On 
the  floor  above,  in  the  apartments  of  a  banker, 
a  noisy  musical  soiree  was  in  progress.  Polo- 
naises had  succeeded  waltzes,  and  nocturnes 
had  followed  polonaises,  when  suddenly  the 
door  of  the  salon  opened,  and  Liszt  entered, 
still  wrapped  in  his  dressing-gown.  The  as- 
tonishment of  the  company  may  be  imagined. 
With  slow  steps  Liszt  walked  toward  the 
piano,  and  the  young  key-pounder  who  was 
sitting  at  it  quickly  left  his  place.  Liszt  sat 
down  at  the  instrument,  carelessly  swept  his 
fingers  over  the  keys  as  if  to  prelude,  and 
then,  suddenly,  he  shut  down  the  cover  and 
put  the  key  in  his  pocket.  And  immediately, 
with  the  same  tranquil  air  with  which  he  had 
entered,  he  went  out  and  returned  to  his  room, 
where  he  could  work  at  his  ease. 


■* 


A  MINT  JULEP 


OF 


THE   MERRY   MUSE. 


Explaining  to  Oliver. 
My   sense  of  sight   is   very  keen 

My  sense  of  hearing  weak, 
One    time   I    saw   a   mountain   pass 
But   could  not  hear  its  peak. 

— Oliver  Hcrford. 

Why,  OIlie,  that  you   failed  in  this 

Is    not   so   very    queer, 
To  hear  its  peak  you  should,  you  know, 

Have    had    a    mountaineer. 

— Boston    Transcript. 


When  the  sailing  party  of  which  she  had 
been  a  member  landed  on  the  shores  of  the 
lake,  rain-soaked  and  frightened,  Mrs.  New- 
rich  was  the  only  one  who  cared  to  talk.  "It 
could  all  have  been  avoided  if  that  captain 
had  done  as  I  told  him,"  she  said,  between 
the  chattering  of  her  teeth,  as  the  party  stood 
huddled  under  a  small  shelter.  "When  I  saw 
that  cloud  coming  from  that  corner  of  the 
lake  I  said  to  him,  'I  think  you'd  better  make 
straight  for  home,  and  not  spend  any  more 
time  tacking' ;  but  he  paid  no  more  attention 
than  as  if  I  hadn't  spoken !" 


It  used  to  be  said  of  the  Dutch  farmers  of 
Pennsylvania  that  it  was  easy  to  see  on  what 
their  hearts  were  placed — their  barns  were 
better  than  their  houses,  and  their  cattle  re- 
ceived more  care  than  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren. It  must  have  been  a  similar  condition 
of  affairs  in  a  New  England  county  that 
prompted  the  climax  of  a  soldier's  speech.  A 
Yankee  militia  captain,  whose  company  was 
about  to  march  against  an  invading  enemy, 
thus  depicted  the  awful  consequences  of  the 
foe's  success:  "Gentlemen,  they  will  lay  your 
towns  in  ashes,  murder  your  wives  and  chil- 
dren, and  pull  down  your  fences." 


Herr  Goldmark,  the  composer,  who  was  said 
to  love  the  children  of  his  brain  with  a  truly 
fatherly  affection,  and  never  to  lose  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  how  they  were  treated,  was 
once  traveling  to  hear  a  performance  of  his 
opera,  "The  Queen  of  Sheba,"  and  in  the  train 
got  into  conversation  with  a  lady,  in  whom 
he  became  much  interested.  He  longed  to 
make  himself  known  to  his  fair  companion, 
and  at  last  ventured  to  say:  "I  suppose, 
madam,  you  do  not  know  who  I  am?"  "No, 
sir,  I  do  not,"  replied  the  lady.  "Well,  then, 
I  am  Carl  Goldmark,  the  composer  of  'The 
Queen  of  Sheba.' "  "Oh,  indeed !"  was  the 
lady's  reply ;  "and  is  that  a  very  good  situa- 
tion ?" 


Have  You  Ever? 
Does    your    lot    in    life    content    you?      Are    they 
coming   as   you   like? 
Are  you  satisfied  with  just  a  daily  wage? 
When    your    barber    shop    is    idle    or    your    hands 
are  on  a  strike, 
Have  you  ever  thought  of  writing  for  the  stage? 

Perhaps    you    are    a    plumber    and    it's    rather    dull 

in    summer; 

Some  congenial  task  your  leisure  might  engage. 

While    you're    waiting    for    an    order    to    repair    a 

broken   pipe 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  writing  for  the  stage? 

Or    perchance    you    are    a    tinsmith,    or    a    janitor 
mayhap, 
Or  a  writer  for  a  daily  printed  page. 
Whatever    be    your    station    or    your    daily    occu- 
pation, 
Have  you  ever  thought  of  writing  for  the  stage? 

Improve    each    idle   minutes.      There    is    fame    and 
fortune  in  it. 
You  may  be  the  georgemcohan  of  your  age. 
Nearly  everybody  tries  it,  so  we  venture  to  advise 
it, 
Have  you  ever  thought  of  writing  for  the  stage? 
— Bert  Lester  Taylor,   in  Chicago   Tribune. 


HUNTER 

BALTIMORE 

RYE 


IS   A   DRAUGHT   OF   COOL   REFRESHMENT 
THE   DAINTIEST   SIP  THAT    PASSES    LIP 


HENRY    CAMPE    &    CO.,    Inc. 

Distributors    for    California    and    Nevada, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  Call  of  the  Hills. 

I    hear   the    green    hills    calling,    calling   plaintively 

to    me, 

As  I  toil  where  peace  is  not  and  strife  is  keen; 

I    scent    the    fragrance     blowing     from    a    far-off 

orchard   tree, 

Where  no  clouds  of  smoke  obliterate  the  scene. 

I  hear  the  green  hills  calling,  and  through   fancy's 

eyes  I  gaze 

Down  a  valley  where  a  clear  stream  winds  away, 

And    I    hear    a    bull    calf    bawling,    where    they've 

turned  him  out  to  graze, 

For  the  mother  he  was   weaned   from  yesterday. 

I    hear    the    green    hills    calling,    calling:      "Leave 
the  noise  and  grime," 
Calling,  "Why  remain  to  labor  and  to  wait? 
Why    stay    to    vainly    struggle    and    waste    valuable 
time. 
When    you    might    be    helping    Johnny    hunt    for 
bait?" 


Bismarck  and  a  friend  were  out  hunting 
one  day,  when  the  friend  incautiously  walked 
off 'into  a  morass,  and  feeling  himself  grad- 
ually sinking,  called  out  to  Bismarck:  "For 
God's  sake,  come  to  my  help,  or  I  shall  be  lost 
in  this  quicksand."  Eismarck  saw  the  danger 
was  great,  but  he  retained  his  presence  of 
mind.  "No,"  cried  Bismarck.  "I  will  not  ven- 
ture into  the  morass,  for  then  I  should  be  lost, 
too.  It  is  evident  your  end  is  inevitable; 
therefore,  to  relieve  you  from  the  cruel  agony 
of  slow  death,  I  will  shoot  you."  And  he 
coolly  leveled  his  rifle  at  his  floundering 
friend.  "Keep  quiet,"  cried  Bismarck;  "I  can 
not  take  correct  aim.  Remember,  that  in 
order   to    put  you   at   once    out   of   misery    I 


long    to 
when 


I     hear    the    green    hills    calling    and     I 
blithely  roam 
Where    the    greatest    greets    the    humblest 
they  meet, 

Where   I    wouldn't    need    to    strap-hang   daily   as    I 
traveled    home 
With  fat  people  grimly  standing  on  my  feet. 

I    hear   the   green    hills    calling,    calling    plaintively 
to    me: 
"Come    out    and    win    the    freedom    which    you 
lack!" 
And   I'd   go  if   I  could   fix  it  so  that  no  one  else 
would    be 
Here  holding  down  my  job  when  I  got  back. 
— S.   E.   Kiser,    in   Chicago   Record-Herald. 


Hennessey  was  being  taken  home  in  a 
wheelbarrow  by  a  faithful  friend,  one  night. 
This  friend  was  giving  Hennessey  some  good 
advice,  saying:  "There's  no  use  your  trying, 
Jerry,  you  can't  drink  all  the  whisky  in  the 
world."  They  were  passing  a  brilliantly- 
lighted  distillery  at  the  time,  and  as  Jerry 
opened  his  heavy  eyes  and  beheld  it,  he  re- 
plied:    "Well,  begorrah,   I  have  them  workin' 

nights." 

*•* 

Hirscoman  &  Co. 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths.  Now  at  220  Grant 
Avenue  with  a  greatly  increased  selection  in 
all  departments. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
No.  4  MONTGOMERY  STREET 


Capital,     Surplus    and    Undivided 

Profits    $10,868,154.20 

Deposits    20,612,588.66 

Cash  and   Sight   Exchange 10,915,762.32 

Isaias    W.    Hellman President 

I.   W.  Hellman,  Jr.  ..  .Vice-President 

F.    L.    Lipman Vice-President 

Frank   B.   King Cashier 

George    Grant Assist.    Cashier 

W.    McGavin Assist.   Cashier 

E.   L.  Jacobs Assist.    Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


ISAIAS  w.   hellman 

2.EON     SLOSS 

C.    DE    GUIGNE 

PERCV    T.    MORGAN 

DUDLEY    EVANS 

I.    W.    HELLMAN,    JR. 

WH.     HAAS 

E.    H.    HARRIMAN 

Customers  of  this  Bank  are  offered  every  facility  consistent  witb 
prudent  banking..     New  accounts  are  invited. 


WM.    F.    HERRIN 

F.    W.    VAN    SICKLEN 

JAMES     L.     FLOOD 

H.    E.    LAW 

J.     HENRY     MEYER 

CHAS.    J.    DEERING 

F.   L.   LIPMAN 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 
526   California  Street,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed    Capital    $1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and   Contingent    Funds..      1,504,498.68 

Deposits  June   30,    1909 36.793,234.04 

Total    Assets    39,435,681.38 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President, 
Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  As- 
sistant Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary, 
George  Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H. 
Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  Emil  Rohte.  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Wal 
ter,  J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T 
Kftise,    and    W.    S.    Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,  Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clemen1 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C, 
Heyer,    Manager. 


Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

$3 


a  year 


INSPECTION 

and 

COMPARISON 

INVITED 


MECHANICS  SAVINGS  BANK 

Market  and  Mason  Streets 


Phone  Kearny  2936 

J.   M.  DUKE 

CORPORATION   SECRETARY 
Offices  Provided  and  Accounting  Done  for  Corporations 
A  SPECIALTY  OF  INCORPORATING  AND  MANAG- 
ING  ESTATES   AND    PRIVATE    PROPERTY 
ABSENTEES    REPRESENTED 
Bank  and   Personal   References 

METROPOLIS     BANK     BUILDING 

625  MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established   1850  OF  HARTFORD 

Cash    Capital     $1,000,000 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 2,462,739 

Total    Cash    Assets 6,365,877 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH 

Manager    Pacific    Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL   BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


French  Sc 


Bank 


rencn  savings  Dam 

108  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 

Paid-up    Capital    $    600,000 

Total   Assets    4,270.800 

Strictly   a    Savings    Bank.     Open    Saturday 
Evening  from  7  to  8:30 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  1st  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
2d  Vice-President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  P. 
A.   Bergerot,  Attorney. 

Directors — N.  C.  Babin,  T.  A.  Bergerot, 
Charles  Carpy,  Arthur  Legallet,  G.  Beleney,  H. 
de  St.  Seine,  J.  M.  Dupas,  Leon  Bocqueraz,  J. 
E.  Artigues,  J.  S.  Godeau,  John  Ginty,  O.  Bozio. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

The  French-American  Bank  is  located  in  the 
same  building. 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON    PARIS  NATIONAL   BANK 

N.  E.  cor.  Pine  and  Sansome  Streets 

CAPITAL $4,000,000 

SURPLUS 1,350,000 

Sig  Greenebaum,  President;  H.  Fleishhackcr, 
Vice-President  and  Manager;  Alden  Anderson, 
Vice-President  and  Secretary;  Jos.  Friedlander, 
Vice-President ;  R.  Altschul,  Cashier ;  C.  F. 
Hunt,  Assistant  Cashier;  A.  Hochstein,  Assist- 
ant Cashier;  F.  E.  Beck,  Assistant  Cashier;  I. 
Steinhart,   Chairman  of   Finance  Committee. 


J.  C.WILSON 

MEMBER 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

THE  STOCK  AND  BOND  EXCHANGE  of  S,  F. 

CORONADA 

Cor.  Loma  and  Orange  Ave. 

Mill';  Building  Hotel  Alexandra 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS    ANGELES 


N.  W.  HALSEY  &  CO.,  BANKERS 

BONDS 


DEALERS  IN 
HIGH  GRADE 


LIST  ON 
APPLICATION 


NEW  YORK 
49  Wall  St 


PHILADELPHIA 
1429  Chestnut  St. 


CHICAGO 

152  Monroe  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

424  California  St 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the   following  department : 

Despite  the  fact  that  San  Francisco  has  never 
*"in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant"  had 
more  delightful  summer  weather,  the  outpouring 
of  the  residents  to  the  country  continues  in  re- 
markable numbers.  From  one  end  of  the  State 
to  the  other  San  Franciscans  may  be  found,  and 
those  who  are  not  established  for  the  summer  in 
one  place  are  making  tours  in  automobiles  wher- 
ever the  roads  are  not  too  impossible  or  the 
weather  too  pronounced.  Within  a  fortnight  more, 
however,  the  return  to  town  will  begin,  although 
many  will  linger  in  the  country  until  September 
or  later. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Nora 
Brewer,  sister  of  Mr.  Frank  McCoppin  Brewer, 
to  Mr.  Edward  Cudahy  of  Chicago.  No  date  is 
announced  for  the  wedding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  A.  Rapken  announce  the  en- 
gagement of  their  daughter,  Miss  Sadie  Rapken,  to 
William  G.  Weiss,  and  will  be  pleased  to  see  their 
friends  at  their  residence,  2443  Sutter  Street,  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  August  1,  from  two  to  five 
o'clock. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Mary  Fyffe  Foster,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Foster,  to  Mr.  Henry 
Xorbury  Kuechler  took  place  on  Wednesday  of 
last  week  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  San 
Rafael.  The  ceremony  was  performed  at  noon 
by  the  Rev.  Lynn  White.  Mrs.  Laurence  Draper, 
the  bride's  sister,  was  the  matron  of  honor,  and 
her  sisters,  Miss  Louisiana  Foster  and  Miss  Mar- 
tha Foster,  were  the  bridesmaids.  Dr.  Laurence 
Draper  was  the  best  man  and  the  ushers  were  Mr. 
Arthur  Foster,  Jr.,  Mr.  Robert  X.  Foster,  Mr. 
Spencer  Grant,  and  Dr.  John  Yandenburgh.  A 
reception  followed  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  par- 
ents, "Fairhills,"  in  San  Rafael.  After  their  wed- 
ding journey  Mr.  Kuechler  and  his  bride  will  live 
in  San  Rafael. 

Miss  Erna  St.  Goar  was  the  hostess  at  a  dance 
on  Friday  evening  of  last  week  at  the  summer 
home  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  St.  Goar,  in 
Ross  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Babcock  entertained 
at  a  dinner  on  Thursday  evening  of  last  week  at 
their  home  in    San   Rafael. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Sterling  P.  Adams  entertained 
at  a  dinner  on  Wednesday  evening  of  last  week  at 
their  quarters  at  the  Presidio  in  honor  of  Miss 
Kathleen  Scott.  Their  guests  were  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Pardee,  Miss  Turner,  Miss  Secley,  Lieutenant  A. 
M.  Pardee,  Lieutenant  Hickson,  Lieutenant  Lynch, 
and  Mr.  Leigh  Sypher. 

Mrs.  Henry  F.  Allen  was  the  hostess  at  an  in- 
formal tea  on  Friday  of  last  week  at  her  home  on 
Jackson  Street  in  honor  of  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Edward   A.    Dodd   of   New    York. 

Mrs.  Andrew  L.  Stone  entertained  at  a  garden 
party  on  Tuesday  last  at  her  home  in  Burlingame 
in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskins. 

A  luncheon  party  at  Hotel  Del  Monte  on  the 
12th  was  made  up  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Smith  and  Mrs. 
C.  S.  Smith  of  Pacific  Grove,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  E.  Stratton  and  Miss  Dorothy  Stratton  of 
Erie,    Pennsylvania. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Califomians : 

Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin,  Mrs.  Edward  Moore 
Robinson,  and  Miss  Helene  Irwin  have  gone  re- 
cently   from   Paris  to   Carlsbad. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pope  are  spending  the 
summer  at  their  cottage  on  Puget  Sound. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hooker  are  among 
those  spending  a  few  weeks  at  Castle  Crags. 

Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson  and  Miss  Linda  Cadwala- 
der  left  on  Tuesday  for  a  trip  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Crockett,  Mrs.  Mountford  Wil- 
son, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance  Irving  Scott,  Mrs. 
Walter  Martin,  and  Miss  Jennie  Crocker  have  re- 
turned from  a  fortnight's  stay  at  Shasta. 

Mrs.  James  Potter  Langhorne  returned  on  Mon- 
day last  from  Santa  Barbara,  where  she  has  been 
sojourning  for  the  past  month. 

Miss  Mary  Josselyn  and  Miss  Marjorie  Josselyn 
left  this  week  for  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  is  at  Lake  Tahoe, 
where  be   will   remain    for  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cadualader  arrived  on 
Sunday  from  a  fortnight's  stay  at  Miramar,  Santa 
Barbara- 
Baron  von  Schroeder  has  been  visiting  friends 
in  San  Rafael- 
Mrs.  Merrit  Reid  and  Miss  Merrit  Reid  have 
returned  from  a  sojourn  in  Southern  California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  King,  Miss  Lucie  King, 
Mr.    Percy    King,   and    Mr.    Joseph    King.    Jr.,    are 
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Before  it  places  upon  you  the  seal  of  age  and 
numbers  you  among  the  "elderly  persons." 

Mrs.  NETTIE  HARRISON'S 
4-DAY    HAIR    COLOR 

restores  gray  or  faded  hair  or  whiskers  to 
natural  dark  shades.  It  is  the  only  entirely 
successful  and  satisfactory  preparation  for  this 
purpose.  Simple — Safe — Sure.  Unlike  Hair 
Dyes  it  is  clean  and  most  convenient  to  use- 
Contains  no.  Lead,  Sulphur,  or  other  harmful 
ingredient.  N<  matter  what  disappointment 
vou  mav  have  lad  with  "Dyes"  or  "Restorers." 
don't  fail  to  get  a  bottle  of  4-Day,  which 
works  upon  a  principle  distinctly  its  own.  It 
"ails.      7  rice  $1.00  at  all  druggists. 

NTTTIE  HARRISON 

San  Francisco 


domiciled  in  their  new  home  on  Jackson  and  Scott 
Streets. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Coleman  are  spending 
some  weeks  in  Seattle. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze  went  last  week  to  Lake 
Tahoe  for  a  brief  stay. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Hayne  has  returned  from  a 
stav  of  several  months  in   Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  Boyd  Yan  Benthuysen  has  gone  to  Mill 
Yalley    for   the   summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Aimer  Newhall  left  re- 
cently for  Seattle  and  will  spend  a  few  weeks 
in   the  north. 

Miss  Marian  Zeile  has  been  visiting  Miss  Flor- 
ence Hopkins  at  Menlo. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Gallois.  Miss  Jeanne  Gallois,  and 
Mr.  John  Gallois  have  gone  to  Lake  Tahoe,  where 
they    will    remain    until    September. 

Miss  Peggy  Simpson  and  Miss  Innes  Keeney 
have  been  visiting  Mrs.  Louis  Risdon  Mead  at 
Byron   Springs. 

Miss  Elsa  Draper  left  last  week  for  New  York, 
en   route  to   Europe. 

Mrs.  John  F.  McMulHn  and  Miss  Eliza  McMul- 
lin  have  been  spending  a  fortnight  in  the  Yosemite 
Yalley. 

Mr.  Cutler  Paige  has  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Del    Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Shreve  are  spending  the 
month  of  July  at  Castle  Crags. 

Commander  Alexander  McCrackin.  U.  S.  X., 
retired,  and  Mrs.  McCrackin  have  taken  a  house 
on  Scott  Street- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Young  (formerly  Miss 
Margaret  Bender)  left  last  week  for  their  home 
in   Boston. 

Mrs.  Fletcher  Ryer  and  Miss  Doris  Ryer  left 
recently  for  a  sojourn  in  Yellowstone  Park. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Perkins  is  visiting  her  daugh- 
ter.  Mrs.   Cleveland  Baker,  in  Tonopah. 

Mr.  Charles  Denby,  United  States  consul-general 
at  Shanghai  for  the  last  two  years,  registered  at 
the  Fairmont  on  the  arrival  of  the  Mongolia.  Mr. 
Denbv.  who  is  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Denby,  is  en 
route  to  Washington,  after  which  he  will  pro- 
ceed to  Yienna  to  take  up  bis  duties  as  consul- 
general  there- 
Mrs.  C.  O.  Berger,  with  her  daughter,  Minna, 
and  her  niece,  Miss  Alice  MacFarlane,  who  ar- 
rived recently  from  Honolulu,  are  at  the  St. 
Francis.  Miss  Eerger's  engagement  to  George  I. 
Brown  of  Honolulu  was  recently  announced,  and 
the  wedding  will  probably  take  place  soon  after 
her  return  to  the  islands. 

Rear-Admiral  and  Mrs.  Trilley  of  Shawmut 
Lodge,  Pacific  Grove,  took  luncheon  at  Del  Monte 
on  Sundav. 

Colonel  R.  Dirkins,  U.  S.  A.,  Mrs.  R.  Dirkins, 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Wight,  and  Mrs.  J.  M-  Kirae  of  Mare 
Island  spent  some  days  at  Del  Monte  last  week 
Mrs-  H.  R.  Warner  and  Miss  Warner  returned 
to  Del  Monte  on  the  15th,  after  a  visit  to  San 
Francisco,  during  which  they  attended  a  perform- 
ance of  "The  Merry  Widov.-." 

General  Passenger  Agent  J.  J.  Byrne  of  the 
Santa  Fe  registered  at  the  St.  Francis  a  few  days 
ago  with  his  daughter. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Ira  Cook  Barr  came  over  from 
San  Rafael  last  week  to  spend  several  days  at  the 
St.  Francis. 

Mr.  Fred  A.  Tillman  and  his  sister,  Miss  Agnes 
Tillman,  left  Paris  last  week  for  a  short  stay  in 
Yichy,  and  will  then  tour  the  south  of  France. 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Rowland  and  Miss  Louise  How- 
land,  who  have  been  in  Europe  for  the  past  two 
years,  have  returned,  and  are  at  present  in  Port- 
land, Oregon,  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M. 
Gunn. 

The  Tames  D.  Schuylers  of  Los  Angeles  are  at 
the  St.    Francis. 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  from  San  Francisco 
at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
B.  Sperry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  L.  Levey,  Mr.  W.  F. 
Stetler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rufus  Steel,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Alpes,  Miss  Rose  Stoltz.  Miss  Minnie  Stoltz, 
Miss  Catherine  O'Neil,  Mrs.  Y.  Burnbam,  Mrs. 
William  J.  McCormick 

Recent  San  Francisco  arrivals  at  Hotel  del  Coro- 
nado  include  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  T.  O'Fallon.  Mrs. 
Ernest  S.  Simpson,  Miss  Fernanda  D.  Pratt,  Mrs. 
T.  H-  Wallace,  Miss  Maria  Roberts,  Mr.  L.  Heyne- 
man,  Mr.  W.  M.  Shaughnessy,  Mrs.  N.  E.  Whit- 
ley, Mrs.  P.  W.  Clay,  Mr.  H.  D.  Loveland,  Mr.  L. 
M.  Ringwalt,  Miss  Estelle  Rosenstein,  Miss  Minnie 
Rosenstein,    Mr.  Frank  F.    Miller. 

Recent  registrations  from  San  Francisco  at  Del 
Monte  include  Mrs.  Frank  Alfred  Gummer,  Miss 
Frances  Ann  Gummer,  Mr.  J.  L.  Eastland,  Mr.  G. 
Lewis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Lieb,  Mr.  T.  I.  Ber- 
gin,  Mrs.  J.  Linehan,  Miss  Y.  Linehan,  Mr.  A.  M. 
Cheney,  Miss  E.  Diegman,  Mile.  K.  Calimberle, 
Miss  Ella  King,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Pryor,  Miss  A.  M. 
Prvor,  Mrs-  R.  Greenbaum,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Xeal,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Cruse,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Hyland  and  daughter, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Bachman,  Mr.  Arthur  Bach- 
man,  Jr.,  Miss  Fraulein  Meyer.  Mr.  and  Mrs- 
Charles  S.  Gfrvan,  Mrs.  S.  L.  Girvan,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  Semmel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Ames.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  Grath,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Hellman, 
Jr.,  Miss  Carroll,  Mr.  H.  M.  Landsberger,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Melville,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  C. 
Hammer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Booth,  Mr.  A.  Van 
Regensberg  Yerslings,  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Moffitt,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Wilson. 


from  duty  as  fleet  marine  officer,  U.  S.  Pacific 
fleet,  and  ordered,  when  able  to  travel,  to  report 
in  person  to  the  commandant,  LI.  S.  Marine  Corps. 
Captain  Kenneth  C.  Masteller,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  upon  his  relief  from  duty  at  the 
Coast  Artillery  School,  is  assigned  to  the  Eighty- 
Seventh  Company,  Coast  Artillery"  Corps,  U.  S.  A., 
at  Fort  Totten,  New  York. 

Captain  Elisha  G.  Abbott,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  is  assigned  upon  his  relief  from  duty 
at  the  Coast  Artillery  School,  to  the  Sixth  Com- 
pany, Coast  Artillery  Corps,  Fort  Monroe,  Vir- 
ginia. 

Captain  George  B.  Pond,  Twentieth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A-,  has  been  granted  leave  for  one  month, 
to  take  effect  upon  his  relief  from  duty  at  the 
Army    School    of   the    Line. 

Commander  W.  F.  Fullam,  U.  S.  N.,  is  de- 
tached from  duty  as  commanding  officer,  Xaval 
Training  Station,  Narragansett  Bay,  Rhode  Island, 
and  ordered  to  command   the   Jf'cst  Virginia. 

Lieutenant-Commander  C.  M.  Tozer,  U.  S.  N., 
is  detached  from  duty  on  the  Wilmington  and  or- 
dered to  the  Charleston. 

Lieutenant-Commander  B.  B.  Bierer,  U.  S.  X., 
is  detached  from  the  Arethusa  and  ordered  to  the 
Colorado  as  executive  officer. 

Lieutenant-Commander  F.  H.  Clark,  Jr.,  U.  S. 
X.,  is  detached  from  the  Tennessee  and  ordered  to 
duty  as  aide  on  the  staff  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Pacific   Fleet,  on  the  Tennessee, 

Medical  Inspector  T.  D.  Gatewood,  U.  S.  N-, 
has  been  detached  from  duty  at  the  L'.  S.  Naval 
Medical  School,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  ordered 
to  duty  as  fleet  surgeon,  L .  S.  Pacific  Fleet,  on 
board  the  Tennessee. 

Past  Assistant  Paymaster  E.  H.  Cope,  U.  S.  N., 
is  detached  from  the  Buffalo  and  ordered  to  duty 
as  paymaster  of  gunboats,  Naval  Station,  Cavite, 
Philippine    Islands. 

The  Twenty-Sixth  Infantry.  U.  S.  A.,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  C.  A.  Booth,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived 
last  week  on  the  transport  Sheridan  from  Manila 
and  left  on  Saturday  last  for  Forts  Brady  and 
Wayne.    Michigan. 


Army  and  Navy. 
The  latest  personal   notes   relative   to    army 
and  navy  officers  who   are   or  have  been   sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points  : 

Brigadier-General  Arthur  Murray.  U.  S.  A., 
chief  of  Coast  Artillery,  who  went  from  New 
York  to  the  Philippines,  is  expected  to  arrive  this 
v.e^k  from  Honolulu,  and  will  visit  the  posts  in 
this  department  on  business  connected  with  the 
Coast    Artillery. 

Brigadier-General  Marion  P.  Maus,  L".  S.  A., 
has  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Columbia  with  headquarters  at  Van- 
couver    Barracks,    Washington. 

Major  Elisha  S.  Benton,  Coast  Artillery"  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  has  been 
granted  leave  of  absence  for  two  months  on  a 
surgeon's    certificate   of  disability. 

Major  Thomas  L.  Rhoads.  Medical  Corps,  U.  S. 
A.,  who  arrived  on  the  Sheridan  last  week  from 
Manila,  has  been  ordered  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
to  report  in  person  to  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  Waiter  Reed  General  Hospital,  D.  C,  for 
dutv. 

Major  John  T.  Myers.  U.   S.  M.  C,  is  detached 


He  "Went  to  Sleep,  But 

Recently  a  friend  who  had  heard  that  I 
sometimes  suffer  from  insomnia  told  me  of 
a  sure  cure.  "Eat  a  pint  of  peanuts  and 
drink  two  or  three  glasses  of  milk  before 
going  to  bed,"  said  he,  "and  I'll  warrant 
you'll  be  asleep  within  half  an  hour."  I  did 
as  he  suggested,  and  now  for  the  benefit  of 
others  who  may  be  afflicted  with  insomnia  I 
feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  report  what  hap- 
pened, so  far  as  I  am  able  to  recall  the  de- 
tails. (The  report  is  from  the  Good  Health 
Clinic.) 

First,  let  me  say  my  friend  was  right.  I 
did  go  to  sleep  very  soon  after  my  retire- 
ment. Then  a  friend  with  his  head  under 
his  arm  came  along  and  asked  me  if  I 
wanted  to  buy  his  feet.  I  was  negotiating 
with  him,  when  the  dragon  on  which  I  was 
riding  slipped  out  of  his  skin  and  left  me 
floating  in  midair.  While  I  was  considering 
how  I  should  get  down,  a  bull  with  two  heads 
peered  over  the  edge  of  the  wall  and  said  he 
would  haul  me  up  if  I  would  first  climb  up 
and  rig  a  windlass  for  him.  So  as  I  was 
sliding  down  the  mountainside  the  brakeman 
came  in,  and  I  asked  him  when  the  train 
would   reach   my  station. 

"We  passed  your  station  400  years  ago," 
he  said,  calmly  folding  the  train  up  and  slip- 
ping it  into   his   vest  pocket. 

At  this  juncture  the  clown  bounded  into 
the  ring  and  pulled  the  centre-pole  out  of  the 
ground,  lifting  the  tent  and  all  the  people  in 
it  up,  up.  while  I  stood  on  the  earth  below 
watching  myself  go  out  of  sight  among  the 
clouds  above.  Then  I  awoke  and  found  I  had 
been  asleep  almost  ten  minutes. 


The  municipal  council  of  Paris  has  decided 
to  honor  the  memory  of  France's  greatest 
woman  novelist,  George  Sand,  by  placing  a 
commemorative  tablet  on  the  house  at  46  Rue 
Meslay,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Place  de 
la  Republique.  Felix  Dequesnel,  who  knew 
the  novelist  well,  says  that  she  only  spent  her 
early  childhood  there,  and  that  the  tablet 
might  better  be  placed  on  the  house  in  Rue 
Gayhussac,  where  she  lived  during  her  closing 
years.  M.  Desquesnel  remembers  George 
Sand  when  she  was  no  longer  young.  She 
was  a  large  woman,  with  black  eyes,  and 
was  lovable  and  witty.  When  she  wished  to 
dine  her  friends  she  always  invited  them  to 
a  famous  restaurant  in  the  Latin  Quarter, 
patronized  by  Gambetta,  Dumas,  and  Saint- 
Eeuve.  Her  home  was  the  rendezvous  for  the 
leading  actors  of  the  day.  She  was  most  gen- 
erous and  careless  of  the  future,  always  living 
on  the  advances  of  publishers.  The  author 
deserves  a  worthy  monument,  as  there  is  none 
now  except  a  bust  in  the  Comedie  Francaise 
and    a    miserable    statue    in    the    Luxembourg 

Garden. 

— «*» 

Dressed  as  old-time  cow  punchers,  two  spe- 
cial messengers  will  leave  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
August  1,  on  horseback,  one  riding  toward 
Mexico  City  and  the  other  toward  Washing- 
ton, to  present  special  invitations  to  Presi- 
dents Taft  and  Diaz  to  meet  in  San  Antonio 
in  October  on  the  occasion  of  President  Taft's 
Southern  tour.  They  will  represent  the  pony 
express  of  pioneer  days  and,  traveling  by 
easy  stages,  the  trip  to  Washington  will  take 
sixty  days,  while  about  half  that  time  will  be 
required  to  reach   Mexico   City. 

-*♦*■ 

E.  B.  Courvoisier, 
Art    Dealer   and   Frame   Maker,   announces   to 
the    public    the    opening    of   his    new    store   at 
43 1     Sutter     Street,     between     Stockton     and 
Powell. 


6AA  Market  St. 
Opp.  Palace  Hotel 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION    SQUARE 


Its  location  and  appointments 
suggest  it,  and  its  services 
establish  it,  as  the  ideal  place 
for  formal  or  informal  en- 
tertainment. 


Under  the  management  of 
James  Woods 


Hotel  del  Monte 

ANNUAL  GOLF 
TOURNAMENT 

August  28th  to  September  4th,  inclusive 


One  of  the  great  golf   events  of  the  year 
Make  your  plans  to  be  there 

ENTRIES  SHOULD  BE  MADE  EARLY 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager 


THE  JEFFERSON 

TURK  AND  G0UGH  STREETS    :  :    SAN  FRANCISCO 

We  cater  to  exclusive,  high-class 
family  trade.  Succeeding  the  old 
"Occidental"  as  headquarters  for 
army  and  navy  men. 

GRAY  &  LINZEE,  Proprieto 


TOWNSEND'S 

CALIFORNIA  GLACE 
FRUITS  AND  CANDIES 

27  years  in  Palace  Hotel  BIdg. 
ALL  ORDERS  GIVEN  PROMPT  ATTENTION  AT 


STORE 


FACTORY 


46  Market  Street  117  San  Jose  Ave. 

phone  Phone  Mission  378 

Also  at  the  newsstands  at  the 

FAIRMONT  AND  ST.  FRANCIS 


GOODYEAR  "HIPPO"  HOSE 

The  best   and   strongest  Garden   Hose. 

Guaranteed  to  stand  700-lbs.  pressure. 

Try  it  and  be  convinced 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

R.  H.  PEASE.  President 

589.  591.  593  Market  Street 

SAX  FRANXISCO 


n.*     MOORE 
POISON 


BaK 


FARING  R  EMEDY      THE  STANDARD 

PILES,  CHILBLAINS.  FELONS,  BURNS.  ETC. 
A  VALUABLE  HOUSEHOLD  SALVE- 
ALL  ORuSGlSrS  HtVE  IT  OH  WILL.  OBTAIN  ON  FIEQ.UEST 
ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTES. 

rr/ce  25  Cents. 

LANGLEYs  MICHAELS  CO.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


July  24,  1909. 
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Pears' 

"A  shining  coun- 
tenance"  is  pro- 
duced by  ordinary 
soaps. 

The  use  of  Pears' 
reflects  beauty  and 
refinement.  Pears' 
leaves  the  skin  soft, 
white  and  natural. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


FAIRMONT 
HOTEL 


A  notable  example  of  good  hotel 
keeping  —  the  result  of  forty 
years    experience    and    study 

Rates  from  $2.50  per  day  upward 
Every  room  with  bath 


Palace  Hotel  Company 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 
Most   Delightful   Climate   on   Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 

Summer  rates,  $3.50  per  day  and  upward 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passengers 

from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 

Coast  S.    S.    Co.    steamers. 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,   for  fishing.     Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN  ROSS,   Manager, 

Coronado    Beach,    Cal. 

Or  see  H.   F.  NORCROSS,  Agent, 

334  So.   Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;  Main  3917. 


OPTICIAN 

34  KEARNY  STREET 

BET.MARKETa POSTSTS.  SANFRANCISCO.CAUK 

KODAK  AGENCY-PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


SPEND  THE  WEEK  END  AT 

/Elm 

SRRirsiGS 

Leave  San  Francisco  at  3:45  p.m., 
Friday  or  Saturday  via  Sausalito. 
Railroad  round  trip,  $7,  including 
enjoyable  ride  in  our  fine  automo- 
biles from  St.  Helena  to  Aetna 
Springs  and  return. 

Illustrated  Booklet  mailed  free 
od  application. 

AETNA  SPRINGS  CO. 

Aetna  Springs       :  Napa  County,  Cal. 


FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE   CHAT. 


"Polly  of  the  Circus"  will  begin  a  two- 
weeks  engagement  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre 
Sunday  night.  This  play,  written  by  Marga- 
ret Mayo  and  produced  by  Frederic  Thomp- 
son, achieved  instant  success  in  New  York, 
for  the  charm  of  its  sentiment  as  well  as  the 
novelty  of  its  story  and  scenic  investiture 
made  it  a  grateful  novelty.  It  is  more  than 
a  pretty  drama,  for  there  is  a  real  force  in 
its  lines  and  lessons.  The  scenes  of  the  play 
are  laid  in  a  small  town  of  the  Middle  West, 
where  a  circus  is  playing  on  a  lot  adjoining 
the  parsonage.  Polly,  the  principal  rider,  has 
a  mishap  in  the  ring,  and  as  there  is  no  hos- 
pital in  the  town  she  is  taken  to  the  clergy- 
man's home  for  care.  Up  to  that  time  she 
has  known  nothing  of  life  except  under  the 
white  top.  During  the  long  period  of  conva- 
lescence her  very'  artlessness  makes  a  tre- 
mendous appeal  to  the  clergyman,  who  is  in 
love  before  he  knows  it.  It  is  a  spectacular 
production  in  three  acts  and  five  scenes.  One 
scene  shows  a  circus  ring  in  full  equipment 
with  four  specialties  going  on  at  one  time, 
and  the  other  gives  a  picture  of  the  circus 
leaving  town  in  wagons  in  the  moonlight.  Mr. 
Thompson  has  selected  a  strong  cast,  headed 
by  Ida  St.  Leon,  Earl  Ryder,  David  R.  Young. 
John  Findlay,  Charles  Lamb,  Leslie  King. 
Harry'  Lane,  and  Stuart  Johnson. 


combination  of  burnt  cork  witticisms  and 
darkey  songs  deftly  put  together.  Xext  week 
will  be  the  last  of  Charles  Dana  Gibson's 
Electrified  Girl  Review.  Julius  Tannen,  the 
Three  Donals,  and  of  Lily  Lena. 


Booth  Tarkington's  play.  "Cameo  Kirby." 
will  be  played  here  by  Dustin  Farnum  at  the 
Van  Ness  Theatre  next  month.  The  romantic 
actor  is  said  to  have  achieved  the  greatest 
success  of  his  career  in  this  play. 


Blanche  Bates,  who  has  not  appeared  here 
in  over  four  years,  is  coming  with  her  latest 
triumph,  "The  Fighting  Hope.''  Miss  Bates 
was  last  seen  here  in  "The  Darling  of  the 
Gods"  at  the  Grand  Opera  House. 


The  International  Grand  Opera  Company 
will  close  its  successful  season  of  six  weeks 
Sunday  night  with  a  special  bill,  consisting 
of  the  second  act  of  "Aida."  the  third  act  of 
"Lucia."  the  second  act  of  "II  Trovatore," 
the  third  act  of  "L'Amico  Fritz,"  and  the 
third  act  of  "La  Gioconda."  The  programme 
for  the  Saturday  matinee  will  be  "Caval- 
leria  Rusticana"  and  "I  Pagliacci,"  and  Satur- 
day evening  Mascagni's  opera,  "L'Amico 
Fritz,"'  will  be  given  for  the  last  time. 

Monday  evening  will  witness  the  opening  of 
the  musical  comedy  season  with  an  elaborate 
production  of  the  famous  London  and  New 
York  success,  "The  Belle  of  New  York," 
which  will  be  revived  for  one  week  only. 
Octavia  Broska,  an  Eastern  prima  donna  of 
whom  report  speaks  highly,  and  who  last  sea- 
son was  one  of  the  principal  hits  of  the 
"Waltz  Dream"  at  the  Broadway  Theatre, 
New  York,  will  make  her  first  appearance 
here  and  play  the  title-role.  Other  characters 
will  be  sustained  by  Olga  Steek,  Marta  Golden, 
Sidney  de  Grey,  George  Wilson,  and  Richard 
Stanton.  Jack  Raynes  will  be  the  musical  di- 
rector and  Charles  Sinclair  the  stage  director. 
Popular  prices  will  prevail. 


All  records  of  attendance  have  been  broken 

at  the  New  Chutes,  and  patrons  are  still  flock- 
ing to  the  Fillmore  Street  park  by  thousands. 
Last  Sunday's  attendance  exceeded  that  of 
the  opening  da3f  and  it  is  expected  that  to- 
morrow's throng  will  be  tremendous.  Extra 
benches  have  been  placed  in  front  of  the 
music  stand  that  admirers  of  the  Rcn-al  Banda 
Roma  may  enjoy  the  programmes  of  Sirignano 
and  his  Italian  musicians.  The  spectator  gal- 
leries in  the  human  roulette  wheel  pavilion 
and  over  the  lake's  end  have  been  enlarged 
and  additional  tables  placed  in  the  cafe.  Sun- 
day's programme  will  be  the  same  that  has 
delighted  patrons  during  the  past  ten  days. 
Desperado,  Florence  Spray,  and  Demon  will 
perform  their  dives  and  rides,  there  will  be 
free,  open-air  motion  picture  exhibitions. 
singers  and  instrumentalists  in  the  refresh- 
ment places,  and  a  galaxy  of  fun  devices. 


The  Orpheum  programme  for  next  week  will 
be  rich  in  attractions.  Sam  Watson's  Farm- 
yard Circus  will  be  seen  for  the  first  time 
here.  This  European  novelty  introduces  a 
donkey,  dogs,  cats,  roosters,  and  a  tiny  pink 
pig  in  his  routine  of  comedy.  One  of  the 
drollest  comedians  that  London  has  furnished, 
according  to  the  New  York  estimate,  is  Gri4!. 
"the  juggling,  jesting  joker,"  who,  assisted  by 
his  son  George,  will  be  a  feature  of  the  com- 
ing bill.  Griff  talks  as  he  juggles,  and  is 
always  quaintly  amusing.  Walter  Schrode  and 
Lizzie  Mulvey  will  appear  in  a  comedy  called 
"A  Theatrical  Agency,"  which  is  interspersed 
with  dialogue  and  singing  and  dancing.  Her- 
bert and  Willing,  minstrel  comedians,  will  pre- 
sent  their   newest  skit,   "Oh !   Man."      It   is   a 


Occasional  cases  of  sleeping  sickness  are 
still  reported  in  Europe.  The  latest  vi  cti  m 
is  a  French  priest,  who  was  stricken  recently 
while  in  the  Luxembourg  Garden,  in  Paris. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Ordre  du  Saint  Esprit, 
a  man  of  middle  age,  having  a  robust  frame 
and,  until  a  year  or  two  ago,  a  fine  presence. 
Five  years  ago  he  went  out  to  take  charge 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  mission  in  West  Africa. 
He  made  several  journeys  in  the  Upper 
Ubangi,  and  two  years  ago  felt  the  first 
symptoms  of  the  sleeping  sickness  while  visit- 
ing those  parts.  He  was  invalided  home  and 
sought  the  best  treatment.  At  first  he  was 
treated  with  arsenic  and  then  with  toxin,  but 
latterly  he  has  had  regular  injections  of  the 
anti-sleeping  sickness  serum,  such  as  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Pasteur  Institute.  There  is  an- 
other case  of  sleeping  sickness  in  the  latent 
state  in  Paris.  The  patient  is  Dr.  Gustave 
Marpin,  who  contracted  the  disease  in  AYest 
Africa,  through,  he  believes,  the  bite  of  a 
tsetse  fly.  Returning  to  Paris  about  two 
years  ago,  he  suffered  the  first  symptoms  of 
the  disease,  being  generallj'  in  a  state  of  in- 
tense lassitude.  During  the  last  two  years  he 
has  undergone  the  only  recognized  treatment, 
and,  like  Father  Beauchene,  after  taking 
arsenic  and  then  toxin,  he  has  had  injections 
of  the  Pasteur  Institute  serum.  There  is  said 
to  be  very  slight  hope  of  an  absolute  recovery, 
but-  thus  far  he  has  escaped  the  later  symp- 
toms manifested  in  Father  Beauchene. 
■*♦*■ 

"I  suppose  you  know  of  my  family  tree?" 
said  Baron  Fucash.  "Yep."  answered  Mr. 
Cumrox.  "It  may  have  been  a  good  tree,  all 
right,  but  it  look's  to  me  as  if  the  crop  was  a 
failure." — Washington  Star. 


You  Can  Go  Away 

Id  peace  and  security,  witbc.ni  fear  of  thieves 

or  fire,  by  sioriDE  articles,  packages,  trunks, 

silver  or  otier  valuables  in  oar  sioraee  vaults. 

FIREPROOF        LOW  RATES 

MECHANICS  SAVINGS  BANK 

Market  and  Mason  Streets 


JUST  WAISTS 

THE  LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  SHOP 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Geary  and  Grant  Ave.     :     San  Francdsc 


"iTESTOB"    "IEP02TIS"    "S07AI,  UZSTOE1 


The  Srlginal  Egyptian  " 


Byron 

Hot  Springs 

One  of  the  world's  most  curative  springs, 
2  J4  hours  from  San  Francisco ;  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's best  hotels  and  a  delightful  place  for 
rest  and  recreation.  See  Southern  Pacific  In- 
formation Bureau,  James  Flood  Building,  any 
S.  P.  Agent,  or  Peck-Judah,  789  Market  St", 
San  Francisco,  or  553  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  An- 
geles, or  address  manager,  Byron  Hot  Springs, 
California. 
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HARTSHORiN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 


Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 
"Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


n 


g<S*tK           MUIR    WOODS 

Sl||j9    MT.  TAMALPAIS 

ifiSS'                 VI*    SAUSALITO  FERRY 
^HEr                                FOOT  OF  MARKET  STREET 

V                LEGAL  HOLIDAYS-SUNDAY  TIME 

U.Sal  Francisco 

WEEK   1     SUN- 
DAY     |      DAY 

It.  Hnr  Woods     j      Lv.  Tsealtais 

WEEK    j      SUN-      1    WEEK          SUN- 
DAY      |     DAY     |     DAY     |     DAY 

9:45a, 
l:4M 

*4:45p 

7:15a 

r8:45a 

9:15a 

9:45a 

11:15a 

12:45P 

2:45p 

4:15p 

t7:20a 

1:40p 

f|  2:45p 

4:20p 

11:05aj      7:20a       9:42a 
12:20p       1:40pi    11:22a 
1:50p       4:14p    12:10p 
3:50p'    *9:50p      1:40p 
5:20pi                    3:40p 
6:40?                I     5:10? 
6:40p 

I 

*Snt.  onlv.     iMon.  onlv.      ^-Tamalpaif  on] v.     TMuir  onlv 

Ticket  Offices— Sausalito  Fern-  and  874  Market 

Genera]  Offices — Mfll  Valley.  California. 


City  and  County  Bank 

opened 

MONDAY,  July  19th 

in  its  new  and  commodious 
quarters  at  the 

Corner  of  Market  and  Fifth  Streets 


A.  J.  LOWENBERG,  President 
L.  V.  MERLE,  Vice-President 


A.  TONN,  ashier 
JOS.  L.  GOLDSMITH,  Asst.  Cashier 


MATTHEW  NUN  AN 
A.  TONN 


DIRECTORS 

M. AUERBACH 
A.  J.  LOWENBERG 
OTTO  A.  JUNGBLUT 


C  A.  MALM 
L.  V.  MERLE 


THE    ARGONAUT 


July  24,  1909. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


The  Girl — I  want  you  to  help  make  him 
jealous — awfully,  wildly  jealous.  The  Man — 
Er — let's  get  married. — Truth. 

"Is  he  a  good  artist?'"  She  glanced  at  him 
with  petulant  disdain.  "He  is  a  clever  artist," 
she  answered,  pityingly  ;  "no  artists  are  good." 
—Life. 

Hotel-Keeper — Has  the  American  gentleman 
made  any  remarks  about  his  bill  yet?  Waiter 
— Not  yet.  He  is  looking  for  some  in  his 
dictionary. — Pele  Mele. 

Blobbs — The  girl  to  marry  is  the  girl  who 
believes  in  love  in  a  cottage.  Slobbs — Yes,  if 
a  girl  believes  that,  you  could  stuff  her  with 
any  old  thing. — Philadelphia  Record. 

Warden — How's  the  campaign  going  up 
your  way  ?  Sort  of  a  close  contest  ?  Sellers 
(gloomily) — Closest  I  ever  saw.  Neither  side 
is  giving  up  a  blamed  cent. — Buffalo  Courier, 

Fortune-Teller — You  will  be  very  poor  un- 
til you  are  thirty-five  years  of  age.  Our  Im- 
pecunious Poet  (eagerly) — And  after  then  ? 
Fortune-Teller — You  will  get  used  to  it. — 
Sketch. 

Peasant  (zcho  has  just  insured  his  farm- 
house)— What  would  I  get  if  my  house 
should  burn  down  next  week?  Agent — In  all 
probability,  three  or  four  3'ears  in  prison. — 
FUegende  Blatter. 

"How  is  it  she  doesn't  manage  to  get  along 
very  well  with  her  husband?"  said  Jhe  porch 
lady.  "She  says  hfr's  t«o  slow.  He"  always 
wants  to  be  pottering  'round*tfee  United  States 
in  an  automobile." — Puck.       v 

Phyllis — I  suppose  Kenneth's  marrying  you 
depends  on  what  your  father  finds  out  about 
him  ?  Mildred — Yes,  partially.  And  partially 
what  he  finds  out  about  papa.  Fortunately, 
papa  has  the  advantage  of  experience. — 
Vogue. 

Farmer  Foddershucks — Haow  do  them  sum- 
mer boarders  of  yourn  keep  busy?  Reuben 
Robbins — They  play  golf.  Farmer  Fodder- 
shucks — What'n  Sam  Hill's  that?  Reuben 
Robbins — 'S  near's  I  kin  figger,  it's  "solitaire 
shinny. — Cleveland  Leader. 

Owner  of  Car — Let  me  have  my  bill, 
please.  I've  had  some  cheese  and  biscuits  and 
a  glass  of  bitter.  What  has  my  chauffeur  had  ? 
Waiter — Salmon  trout,  half  a  bottle  of  Mo- 
selle, black  coffee,  and  half  a  dozen  cigars. — 
Town  and  Country. 

He — It  was  a  frightful  moment  when  I  re- 
ceived your  letter  telling  me  of  the  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  our  marriage.  I  would  have 
shot  myself,  but  I  had  no  money  to  buy  a 
revolver.  She — Dearest,  if  only  you  had  let 
me  know. — Simplicissimus. 

"The  hardest  thing  to  acquire,  miss,"  said 
the  dramatic  teacher,  "is  the  art  of  laughing 
naturally  without  apparent  effort."  "Oh,  I've 
got  that  down  fine,"  said  the  would-be  sou- 
brette ;  "I  typewrote  for  three  years  for  a 
man  who  was  always  telling  me  funny  stories 
about   his  little   boy." — Indianapolis  News. 

The  cannibal  family  gathered  around  the 
bountiful  board.  "I  understand,"  the  father 
casually  observed,  "that  this  is  the  cadaver 
of  a  millionaire."  The  mother  started  in  sud- 
den  apprehension.     "Now,   children,"   she   ex-  I 


claimed,  "don't  forget  what  I  told  you  about 
overloading  your  stomachs  with  rich  food." — 
Puck. 

"I  thought  you  and  Mrs.  Brown  were  the 
best  of  friends."  "We  were,  until  we  rented 
a  summer  cottage — together." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

"Last  Sunday,"  says  the  Philosopher  of 
Folly,  "our  pastor  preached  what  I  call  a 
well-timed  sermon.  I  saw  six  men  holding 
their  watches  on  him." — Cleveland  Leader. 

"I  wonder  at  your  allowing  Hix  to  marry 
your  daughter.  I  thought  you  were  mortal 
enemies."  "That's  just  the  reason.  Now  he 
will  have  my  wife  for  his  mother-in-law." — 
Sour  ire. 

Friend — Why  do  you  encourage  these 
woman's  suffrage  meetings?  Surely  you  don't 
approve  of  them?  Husband — Approve?  With 
all  my  heart !  I  can  come  home  as  late  as  I 
like  now  without  finding  my  wife  at  home  to 
ask  questions. — FUegende  Blatter. 

"That  man  says  he  will  create  some  real 
excitement  if  he  gets  into  Congress."  "Yes," 
answered  Senator  Sorghum,  "he  is  one  of 
those  peculiar  patriots  who  want  to  climb  on 
board  the  ship  of  state  simply  for  the  pleasure 
of  rocking  the  boat." — Washington  Star. 

"What  did  papa  say,  George?"  "He  said 
it  was  too  hot  to  talk  nonsense."  "But  did 
he  know  that  you  wanted  to  marry  me?" 
"I — I  think  he  did."  "And  didn't  he  encour- 
age you  to  proceed?"  "Yes,  he  held  the  door 
open  for  me." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Old  Rooster — What  do  you  think  you  are 
going  to  hatch  out  of  that  doorknob  and  that 
piece  of  brick  ?  Old  Hen  (fiercely) — I'll 
hatch  a  skyscraper  if  I  want  to.  You  go  and 
attend  to  your  own  affairs.  I'm  running  this 
branch  of  the  business. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

"So  you  are  ninety-four  years  old.  To 
what  do  you  attribute  your  long  life?"  "A 
good  many  things  have  contributed  to  it,  the 
most  important,  I  think,  being  .fhe^are  which 
I  have  always  taken  not  to  "get  into  a  fight 
with  a  bigger  man  than  myself." — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

"I  aint  seen  de  boss,  man  fer  de  longest. 
Whar  you  reckon  he  gone  ter?"  "I  thought 
you  knowed  whar  he  gone.  He  went  roun'  de 
country  talkin'  and  talkin'  ever'  day  an"  Sun- 
day, an'  de  fust  thing  he  knowed  dey  give 
him  fifty  days  in  de  legislatur',  an'  he  won't 
be  back  'twel  he  sarves  his  time  out." — At- 
lanta Constitution, 

Professional  Guide  (to  palace-car  porter) 
— I  have  an  English  lord  in  charge,  and  I 
want  him  to  get  a  good  impression  of  the 
comforts  of  travel  in  this  country.  Here's  five 
dollars.  Porter — Yes,  sah.  Do  you  want  me 
to  gib  him  extra  attention,  sah  ?  Guide — 
Great  Scott,  no  !  I  want  you  to  keep  away 
from  him! — New  York  Weekly. 


PLEASE  NOTE — This  is  10  remind  yon  that 
EDGAR  C.  HUMPHREY  is  the  pioneer  specialist  in 
property  from  San  Mateo  to  Menlo  Park  and  about  the 
Stanford  University.  Homes  for  sale  and  lease.  Acres 
for  sale.  Offices.  Call  Building.  San  Francisco,  tele- 
phone Kearny  4656;  Palo  Alto,  telephone  Palo  Alio 
229 ;  residence  Menlo  Park,  telephone  Palo  Alio  21 7. 


REMOVAL  SALE 

Furniture,  Carpets, 
Rugs  and  Draperies 


Unequaled 

REDUCTIONS 

in  all  departments 


NO  EXCHANGE  DURING 
SALE.  NO  GOQDS  SENT 
ON  APPROVAL.  NONE 
RESERVED. 


dn&e  WALTER  &  co 


Van  Ness  and  Sacramento 


Wholesale 

Retail 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 


CLEAR   HAVANA   CIGAR 

S.  BACHMAN  &  CO.  (Inc.) 

DISTRIBUTORS 


Twice  as  many 
people  travel  under 
escort  around  the 
World  with  the  Coll- 
ver  Toura  aa  with 
those  of  any  other 
company,  without 
exception," 

And  yet  the  Coll- 
ver  tours  have  always 
represented  the 
greatest  luxury  in 
travel  in  small,  select 
parties  only. 


WONDBRFUL  WORLD  TODR  Twelve  months, 
leaving  San  Francisco  Aug.  5.  1909.  Only  a 
few  vacancies.  54850 

EXCEPTIONAL  ROCND  THE  WORLD  TODR 
Eastward,  including  Saigon,  Tonquin,  Cochin 
China,  Hai-phong,  Hanoi,  nearly  8  months 
leaving  New  York  October  9, 1909.  S3050 

TBREB  COMPREBBNSWB  TOURS  ROUND  THB 
WORLD  EASTWARD.  Leaving  New  York  Oct 
23.  Nov.  6,  and  Dec.  4.  [  7  months  ]  S2750 

SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE  ROUND  THE  WORLD 

South  Africa.  Tasmania.  New  Zealand.  Aus- 
tralia, Samoa,  Fiji  Islands.  Honolulu,  Van- 
couver, or  alternate  route.  leaving  New  York 
October  16.    (29  weeks)  S28S0 

Shorter  Round  the  World  Journeys  at  $1450 
S1550.  $1950.  and  $2100 ;  departures  all  the  year! 
Send  for  the  Collver  Book. 

COLLVER  TOTJRSCOMPANT 

427   Boylston  Street,  Boston 
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The  Mexican  Trouble. 

The  election  riots  in  Mexico  have  not  advanced  far 
enough  to  justify  a  prediction  of  the  result,  but  it  is 
at  least  evident  either  that  President  Diaz  is  not  so 
strong  as  he  used  to  be,  or  that  the  political  education 
of  the  country  has  advanced  during  the  last  few  years. 
President  Diaz  was  first  elected  in  1876,  and  his  pres- 
ent term,  which  is  the  seventh,  expires  in  November, 
1910.  He  is  said  to  have  advanced  the  date  by  a  year 
for  his  own  purposes,  and  although  this  in  itself  is 
unconstitutional  the  President  has  never  allowed  a  small 
matter  of  law  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  plans.  The 
constitution  of  Mexico,  as  it  appears  upon  paper,  is  of 
the  most  democratic  kind.  It  provides  for  popular  rep- 
resentation and  the  due  election  of  officials  from  the 
President  downwards,  but  it  is  commonly  alleged  that 
President  Diaz,  by  a  remarkable  political  adroitness, 
has  raised  himself  to  the  position  of  a  dictator  and  that 
Mexico  is  a  republic  in  little  more  than  name.  Putting 
the  cant  of  democratic  maxims  upon  one  side,  it  is 
evident  that  during  the  last  forty  years  Mexico  has 
had  just  the  kind  of  government  that  she  needed  and 


a  President  wise  enough  and  strong  enough  to  aim  at 
the  larger  good  even  at  the  expense  of  a  smaller.  Some 
years  ago  General  Diaz  is  said  to  have  justified  his 
course  to  an  interviewer  upon  the  ground  that  if  he 
had  refrained  from  interference  with  the  elections  the 
people  would  have  elected  some  popular  toreador  to 
the  presidency  long  ago.  He  was  probably  right. 
Mexico  has  needed  a  benevolent  despotism  and  she  has 
had  it.  There  are"  a  good  many  other  countries  that 
would  be  vastly  improved  by  the  same  medicine,  but 
as  all  terrestrial  things  are  finite  it  may  be  that  Mexico 
has  outgrown  the  swaddling  clothes  and  is  ready  to  put 
away  the  things  of  childhood.  That  is  what  the  rebels 
are  trying  to  prove. 

•*■ 

The  Tariff  and  the  President. 
The  joint  tariff  conference  has  found  that  its  work 
is  anything  but  one  of  plain  sailing.  We  are  now 
promised  a  report  on  Thursday,  and  this  suggests  that 
some  kind  of  an  agreement  has  been  reached, "  but 
even  an  agreement  will  not  necessarily  see  us  out  of 
the  woods.  A  report  that  is  notoriously  distasteful  to 
either  the  President,  the  Senate,  or  the  House  will 
leave  us  pretty  much  where  we  were  before,  while  any 
kind  of  an  agreement  that  throws  upon  the  President 
the  onus  of  "finding  the  votes"  is  much  to  be  depre- 
cated. 

The  issue  between  the  Senate  and  the  House  has  of 
course  been  clouded  by  sectional  feeling.  Mr.  Aldrich 
upon  the  one  side  and  Mr.  Payne  upon  the  other  have 
"got  their  backs  up,"  to  use  a  colloquial  phrase,  and 
are  less  intent  upon  a  good  tariff  bill  than  upon  get- 
ting their  own  way.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  Mr. 
Payne,  and  he  would  be  rather  more  than  human  if  he 
failed  to  resent  the  treatment  meted  out  to  him  and  to 
the  House.  Tariff-making  is  peculiarly  a  function  of 
the  House,  and  although  it  was  never  intended  that 
the  Senate  should  be  excluded  from  deliberation,  its 
functions  were  supposed  to  be  of  the  modifying  and 
amending,  rather  than  of  the  initiating,  variety.  Mr. 
Payne's  bill  left  much  to  be  desired,  but  it  was  a  labori- 
ous and  a  conscientious  effort  to  meet  the  expectations 
of  the  country  and  the  "promises  of  the  President.  It 
should  have  been  received  by  the  Senate  as  a  sub- 
stantial settlement,  open,  of  course,  to  changes  and 
modifications,  but  none  the  less  the  fabric  of  the 
finished  task.  But  Mr.  Aldrich  set  to  work  almost 
as  though  the  Payne  bill  did  not  exist  and  as  though 
addressing  himself  de  novo  to  the  Dingley  law.  The 
attention  of  the  country  was  at  once  riveted  upon  the 
Senate,  and  the  majority  of  people  looked  upon  each 
Aldrich  vote  as  almost  equivalent  to  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  House  naturally  felt  aggrieved,  and  showed 
its  resentment  very  plainly,  if  we  may  believe  the 
rumors  of  heated  scenes  that  have  percolated  through 
the  doors  of  the  conference  chamber.  In  other  words, 
the  House  members  led  by  Mr.  Payne  do  not  like  to 
be  ignored,  nor  are  they  disposed  to  tolerate  an 
encroachment  of  the  Senate  upon  the  chief  tariff- 
making  authority. 

When  we  get  the  final  report  we  shall  certainly  find 
that  compromise  has  been  at  work  and  that  the  "ulti- 
mate consumer,"  in  whom  tariff  makers  profess  to  dis- 
believe, is  called  upon  to  pay  for  it.  The  average  citi- 
zen, intent  upon  the  purchase  of  a  pair  of  boots  or  an 
overcoat  or  a  shirt,  will  find  either  that  he  must  pay 
more  than  he  pays  now  or  that  a  reduced  price  is  not 
so  much  reduced  as  he  had  hoped.  The  President  is 
unquestionably  making  a  fine  and  noiseless  fight  for 
his  position,  but  he  can  not  do  impossibilities,  and 
while  perhaps  he  can  trim  Mr.  Aldrich  himself  to  rea- 
sonable dimensions,  he  can  not  coerce  the  vote  of  the 
senator  who  vows  that  he  will  "never,  never,  never" 
vote  for  this,  that,  or  the  other  schedule.  It  is  easy 
to  talk  about  a  presidential  veto,  but  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  a  veto  simply  throws  us  back  upon  the  Ding- 
ley  rates,  which  Mr.  Taft  has  promised,  not  to  main- 
tain, but  to  reduce.     A  reversion  to  the  Dingley  rates 


would  still  leave  the  pledge  unfulfilled  and  is  therefore 
to  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Taft  is  too  fine  a  tactician  to  talk  about  a  veto. 
His  tactics  are,  indeed,  so  finely  lubricated  that  we 
hardly  realize  the  momentous  precedent  that  he  has  set. 
Never  before  has  Congress  so  approached  a  President 
or  with  such  anxiety  as  to  his  wishes.  By  extraordi- 
nary adroitness  Mr.  Taft  has  placed  himself  at  the 
exact  pivotal  point  of  affairs  and — most  remarkable 
fact  of  all — no  one  resents  his  position.  No  one  feels 
rebuked  or  reluctant  to  sit  upon  a  hard  chair.  There 
has  been  no  waving  of  weapons  or  invitations  to  tread 
upon  the  tail  of  my  coat.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
Mr.  Taft  at  present  holds  most  of  the  trumps,  and  even 
though  he  may  not  take  all  the  tricks  there  can  not  be 
much  doubt  that  he  will  win  the  game. 

Mr.  Taft's  success  comes  from  the  most  irresistible 
of  all  diplomacies,  an  honest  intention.  He  simply 
reminds  the  tariff  makers  of  the  pledge  in  which  they 
tacitly  participated;  he  allows  it  to  be  known  that  he 
considers  it  as  binding,  and  he  asks  unobtrusively  to 
be  informed  on  the  matter.  Consternation  follows 
naturally  enough.  Even  Mr.  Aldrich  is  not  quite  hardy 
enough  to  tell  the  President  that  this  particular  objec- 
tionable schedule  must  really  become  law  because  it 
was  promised  in  payment  for  some  other  still  more 
objectionable.  It  was,  in  fact,  impossible  openly  to 
ow  the  log-rolling,  the  mutual  back-scratching,  and 
the  bargain-counter  work  with  which  the  Senate  bill 
was  saturated.  But  still  Mr.  Taft  wanted  to  know, 
and  as  he  obviously  had  the  whip  hand,  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  ascertain  just  how  far  he  would 
allow  the  old  familiar  process  to  go  on.  As  has  been 
well  said,  the  President  has  not  descended  upon  Con- 
gress, but  Congress  has  been  forced  to  ascend  to  him. 
It  is  simply  the  old  axiom  of  government  demonstrated 
once  more.  The  man  who  takes  his  stand  upon  a  moral 
principle  need  not  wait  long  for  surrender  or  for 
support.  , 

The  Flying  Frenchman. 

The  sensational  flight  of  a  French  aeroplane  across 
the  English  Channel  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  a  great 
deal  of  ignorant  chatter,  both  in  England  and  else- 
where, that  would  be  impossible  after  a  moment's  facing 
of  the  facts.  England's  insular  advantages  are  at  art- 
end,  we  are  told,  because  an  airship  with  two  or  three 
men  on  board  can  perform  a  journey  in  thirty  minutes 
that  a  warship  with  thousands  of  men  and  hundreds  of 
guns  on  board  can  accomplish  in  ninety  minutes.  The 
feat  of  M.  Bleriot  is  important  enough  in  its  way  and 
perhaps  even  epoch-making,  but  to  suppose  that  it 
creates  an  international  situation  is  an  absurdity.  The 
vision  of  one  of  these  aeroplanes  dropping  explosive* 
upon  a  warship  is  distinctly  thrilling — to  the  novelist, 
who  has  already  used  it  to  good  advantage — but  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  the  warship  would 
be  doing  during  the  process,  and  how  the  aeroplane 
would  be  able  to  secure  even  an  approximate  aim  from 
a  sufficient  height  for  its  own  protection.  It  is  of 
course  possible  that  thirty  or  forty  thousand  aeroplanes 
may  one  day  make  a  simultaneous  start  and  may  even 
effect  a  scattered  landing  without  guns,  ammunition, 
or  provisions  in  an. enemy's  country — always  provided 
that  they  do  not  meet  thirty  or  forty  thousand  other  and 
hostile  aeroplanes  on  the  way.  The  airship  will  of 
course  be  used  in  war,  just  as  the  old-fashioned  bal- 
loon was  used,  but  we  are  not  yet  in  sight  of  invading 
armies  traveling  through  the  air  or  of  warships 
destroyed  from  the  clouds.  England  need  not  be  seri- 
ously disturbed  by  the  discovery  that  an  island  is  sur- 
rounded by  air  as  well  as  by  water. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  view  which  gives  a 
new  and  real  importance  to  the  achievement  of  the 
plucky  Frenchmen,  and  unless  we  are  much  mistaken 
we  shall  hear  a  good  deal  of  it.  An  airship  that  can 
travel  twenty  miles  in  half  an  hour,  that 
small   cargo,   and   that   is   compact   and 
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can  set  custom-houses  at  defiance  and  smuggle  without 
let  or  hindrance.  England  will  be  immune  because  she 
is  a  free-trade  country,  but  how  about  Europe  at  large, 
with  her  frontiers  marked  by  nothing  more  substantial 
than  white  posts  and  with  her  array  of  mutually  hostile 
tariffs  that  already  can  hardly  be  enforced  by  armies  of 
officers.  The  aeroplane  can  cover  a  great  distance  in  the 
darkness  of  a  night.  It  can  start  where  it  will  and  land 
where  it  will,  and  can  easily  carry  a  richly  remunera- 
tive cargo  of  jewelry  and  watches,  or  even  of  silks  and 
tobacco.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  country  will  be  in 
danger  of  military  invasion  by  airships  for  many  years 
to  come,  but  it  is  easy  to  predict  the  paralysis  of  the 
custom-house,  which  will  go  to  its  grave  unwept, 
unhonored,  and  unsung,  and  unattended  by  a  single  dis- 
interested mourner. 


Mr.  Heney's  Candidacy. 
With  that  astonishing  mental  obliquity  that  has  filled 
their  history  with  defeats  the  Democrats  of  San  Fran- 
cisco have  tacitly  nominated  Francis  J.  Heney  as  their 
candidate  for  district  attorney.  The  rules  of  the  game 
require,  of  course,  an  "independent"  running,  and  it  is 
to  meet  this  circumstance  that  the  Democratic  and 
Union  Labor  parties  have  made  no  nomination  for  the 
office  of  district  attorney,  thus  leaving  the  field  open  for 
Mr.  Heney  and  practically  giving  him  their  endorse- 
ment. That  the  labor  party  should  adopt  such  a  course 
is  not  surprising,  but  only  on  the  general  principle 
that  its  leaders  usually  select  the  most  malodorous  per- 
sonalis within  sight.  The"  party  that  voted  three  times 
for  Schmitz  and  that  would  vote  for  him  again  if  he 
were  available,  naturally  falls  back  upon  its  second 
choice,  which  is,  by  the  way,  a  curious  comment  upon 
Mr.  Heney's  sincerity  in  the  prosecution  of  the  late 
mayor.  Perhaps  the  labor  party  appreciates  the  fact 
that  Schmitz  is  at  full  liberty  in  spite  of  Mr.  Heney's 
fulminations  and  likely  to  remain  at  full  liberty.  One 
good  turn  deserves  another. 

But  what  have  the  Democrats  to  gain  from  Mr. 
Heney?  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Heney  is  said  to  avow 
Democratic  principles,  but  if  we  are  to  judge  of  a  tree 
by  its  fruits  he  seems  to  have  little  enough  title  to 
fellowship  with  the  party.  For  some  years  past  he 
has  been  hand  in  glove  with  Boss  Spreckels,  who  is 
surely  a  Republican,  although  the  stern  call  of  civic 
duty  has  never  yet  led  him  to  cast  a  vote  for  his  party 
or  in  defense  of  any  cause  whatsoever.  Mr.  Heney  has 
obediently  danced  to  whatever  tune  his  Republican  mas- 
ter has  played,  and  he  has  worn  the  Republican  collar 
without  any  visible  chafing.  Why,  then,  does  he  now 
march  behind  the  Democratic  band-wagon. 

Perhaps  his  association  with  Mr.  Langdon  gives  him 
a  sort  of  reflected  Democratic  halo  as  a  counterpoise 
to  his  Republican  affiliations.  Up  to  the  moment  of 
going  to  press  Mr.  Langdon  was  still  a  Democrat  and 
had  not  reverted  to  any  of  the  wild-cat  political  associa- 
tions for  which  he  has  a  leaning.  But  surely  Mr. 
Langdon's  aid  to  the  party  is  of  the  kind  that  neither 
cheers  nor  inebriates.  But  for  Mr.  Langdon  the  gov- 
ernor's chair  at  Sacramento  would  now  be  filled  by  Mr. 
Theodore  Bell,  and  while  the  fact  may  endear  Mr. 
Langdon  to  the  sober  citizenshipof  the  State  it  is  hard 
to  see  why  it  should  enshrine  him  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Democrats. 

No.  Mr.  Heney  is  favored  by  the  Democrats  not 
because  of  his  principles,  but  from  a  sort  of  political 
"cussedness"  that  has  relentlessly  dogged  the  footsteps 
of  the  party  in  later  years,  a  sort  of  fatal  compul- 
sion to  do  always  the  wrong  thing  at  the  wrong  time 
and  to  discount  all  possibilities  of  success  by  acts  of 
calculated  stupidity.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  Dem- 
ocrats of  San  Francisco  would  seek  out  some  man 
well  known  for  his  political  principles  and  of  sufficiently 
established  character  to  command  respect  and  so  reap 
the  voting  field  to  its  last  possibilities.  There  are  said 
to  be  such  men,  and  surely  one  of  them  could  be  per- 
suaded into  action.  But  to  take  a  straightforward 
course  of  common  sense  would  be  to  negative  all  Demo- 
cratic precedents.  The  time-honored  way  is  to  find 
some  man  who  will  split  the  party  vote,  arouse  all  sorts 
of  internal  resentments  and  rancors,  and  so  lead  the 
party  into  the  home-like  bog  of  hopeless  defeat. 

Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Heney  will  command  the  full 
Democratic  vote?  Is  it  possible  that  he  can  secure 
any  substantial  part  of  it?  It  may  be  that  the  Demo- 
crats have  their  own  way  of  reading  the  Ten  Command- 
ments or  perhaps  .some  expurgated  version  thereof,  but 
if  thev  t;  '-.e  the  Decalogue  in  its  accepted  meaning  there 
;  si  ure.y  be  many  among  them  who  will  resent  being 
such   a  morass   as  this.     What   connection   is 


there  between  Democratic  principles  and  the  ill-smelling 
campaign  to  which  Mr.  Heney  is  pledged?  What  rela- 
tion is  there  between  Democracy  and  the  degradation 
of  law.  the  immunity  to  crime,  the  broken  promises, 
the  falsified  assertions,  the  twistings  and  the  wrigglings 
that  are  the  only  visible  marks  of  Mr.  Heney's 
progress?  What  will  responsible  Democrats  say  to 
this  identification  of  their  historic  principles  with  a 
long  course  of  action  that  brings  a  blush  to  the  face 
of  honest  citizenship?  It  is,  of  course,  none  of  our 
business,  speaking  from  the  party  point  of  view,  but  it 
is  hard  to  avoid  a  pause  of  astonishment  at  this  fresh 
instance  of  political  stupidity  in  the  choice  of  a  man 
who  must  inevitably  split  the  party  vote  and  produce 
a  measureless  amount  of  discontent  and  disunion  in  the 
party  ranks. 

That  Mr.  Heney,  associate  of  Boss  Spreckels,  should 
thus  find  favor  with  both  the  Democratic  and  the  labor 
parties  throws  a  curious  light  upon  the  affiliations  and 
ramifications  of  the  present  dictatorship.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  has  never  been  noted  for  its  political  intel- 
ligence, but  it  must  surely  contain  a  substantial  number 
of  men  who  will  object  to  be  thus  tied  to  the  tail  of  the 
Spreckels  kite  and  who  may  perhaps  object  still  more 
to  be  made  the  catspaw  of  a  discredited  and  discredit- 
able personal  ambition. 


The  Pittsburg  Riots. 
The  strike  in  the  Pittsburg  Steel  Works  seems  to 
combine  all  those  serious  features  that  are  associated 
with  modern  labor  movements  of  this  kind.  Law. 
order,  and  responsible  government  are  thrown  to  the 
winds  at  the  first  outbreak  of  discord  between  employers 
and  men,  and  in  a  country  that  is  not  only  civilized 
but  also  democratic,  we  find  that  a  condition  of  civil 
war  is  allowed  at  once  to  supervene.  Savages  could 
make  no  more  instant  appeal  to  force  as  the  arbiter 
of  their  differences,  and  it  would  indeed  be  hard  to 
find  a  tribe  of  cannibals  more  contemptuous  of  the 
restraints  of  decency  or  more  full  of  a  bloodthirsty 
ferocity. 

According  to  the  latest  dispatches  there  were  over 
twenty-seven  thousand  men  upon  strike,  including  soft 
coal  miners,  steel  car  workers,  steel  and  tin  workers, 
and  tin-plate  workers.  In  addition  to  these  there  are 
about  fourteen  thousand  coal  miners  who  have  returned 
to  work  temporarily,  but  no  one  can  say  how  long  even 
this  modicum  of  peace  can  be  maintained. 

A  cursory  glance  at  the  dispatches  will  show  how 
thin  is  the  veneer  of  civilization  that  overlies  our 
industrial  situation.  An  illustration  that  is  described 
as  "typical"  occurred  a  few  days  ago  from  McKee's 
Rock!  which  seems  to  be  the  centre  of  the  disturb- 
ance.    This  is  what  happened: 

A  striker  found  a  helmet  which  had  heen  knocked  from 
one  of  the  constabulary  in  the  night.  It  was  placed  on  a  long 
pole  and  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children  danced  about 
it,  hooting  and  jeering  at  the  symbol  of  martial  law.  Their 
shouts  attracted  the  troopers,  who  charged  the  group.  A  brief 
battle  ensued,  in  which  the  women  outstripped  the  men  in 
their  ferociousness.  It  ended  when  the  crowd  rushed  to  the 
ferry  landing  to  prevent  the  delivery  of  a  cargo  of  500  beds. 


which  the  company  intended  installing  inside  the  plant  for  the 
use  of  their  men.  After  a  desultory  clash,  the  cots  were 
landed  and  were  placed  in  a  stable  inside  the  works.  The 
men  sleep  at  the  sides  of  their  horses. 

This  is  not  a  paragraph  from  the  story  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror  in  France.  It  occurred  a  few  days  ago  in  the 
country  which  leads  civilization  and  in  the  city  which 
claims  to  be  the  forefront  of  industrial  development. 
Other  details  are  equally  eloquent  of  mob  rule.  In  the 
course  of  a  struggle  at  the  gates  of  the  plant  we  are 
told  that  "a  trooper  of  the  constabulary  and  two  strike 
sympathizers  were  shot."  A  few  lines  further  on  we 
read  the  following: 

With  twenty-two  alleged  strike  leaders  under  arrest,  herded 
together  in  a  box-car,  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  constabu- 
lary overaweing  the  3S00  strikers  by  the  free  use  of  riot 
maces  and  revolvers,  comparative  quiet  reigns  at  midnight 
at  the  plants  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  where  the 
employees  struck  last  Wednesday  for  a  different  working 
agreement. 

In  spite  of  the  "comparative  quiet"  we  read  further 
on  that  "desultory  firing"  occurred  several  times  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  this  scene  of  carnage  and  turmoil  is 
fairly  descriptive  of  what  happens  all  over  the  country 
whenever  any  considerable  body  of  men  are  not  at 
once  successful  in  their  demand  for  a  "different  work- 
ing agreement."  Democratic  government  seems  to  be 
rapidly  resolving  itself  into  a  condition  where  nobody 
governs  any  one,  and  where  the  only  rule  of  peaceful 
life  is  to  submit  promptly  to  any  mob  that  happens 
to  be  larger  than  one's  own. 

It  seems  to  be,   so   far,   impossible  to  arrive  at  the 


merits  of  this  particular  quarrel.     Probably  there  are 
no  merits  upon  either  side.     So  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  the  reports  there  seems  to  have  been  an  arbitrary 
abuse  of  power  on  the  side  of  the  employers,  followed 
by   instant   retaliation   in   the   form   of   furious   crime. 
Dealing"  for  the  moment  with  the  McKee's  Rock  plant, 
the  men  assert  the  existence  of  a   system  of  robbery 
that  is  enough  to  make  the  blood  boil.     They  say  that 
upon  application  for  work  they  have  to  pay  some  one 
a  fee  of  from  $10  to  $50,  and  that  after  a  few  weeks 
they  are  discharged  upon  the  excuse  of  incompetence, 
but  actually  to  make  room  for  some  other  victim  with 
the   necessary   fee.     That   the   excuse   of  incompetence 
is  a  fraudulent  one  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  man 
so  discharged  is  at  liberty  to  make  fresh  application 
and  will  be  readmitted  upon  payment  of  a  fresh   fee. 
The  men  complain  moreover  of  the  "pooling  system," 
under  which  the  workmen   themselves  pay  the   wages 
of  the  foremen.     Until  190"  the  foremen's  wages  were 
paid  by  the  company,  but  since  that  time  the  foremen's 
wages  have  been  taken  out  of  the  pool  formed  by  the 
workmen's  wages.     Upon  the  face  of  it  we  need  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  is  an  abominable  sys- 
tem— a  system,  in  fact,  of  naked  and  unashamed  rob- 
bery.    But  a   still  more  serious  complaint   is  that   the 
workmen  are  compelled  to  deal  at  the  company's  stores 
inside  the  grounds,  and  that  if  they  deal  elsewhere  they 
are  discharged.     Something  of  this  same  kind  was  the 
cause  of  the  recent  strike  at  McCloud,  and  it  is  there- 
fore easy  to  believe  that  it  occurs  at  Pittsburg.     If  so, 
it   is   a   burning   iniquity   and    a   condition   of   slavery. 
It  means  that  the  company  profits  by  the  labor  of  the 
men  and  then  filches  from  them  a  part  of  their  earnings 
by  compelling  them  to  pay  arbitrary  prices  at  a  monopo- 
listic    store.     If    these    charges    are    true,    they    arc 
infinitely  disgraceful  to  (he  responsible  men. 

The  contention  that  the  strikers  are  mainly  for- 
eigners from  the  east  of  Europe  does  not  affect  the 
justice  of  the  situation,  although  it  does  to  a  certain 
extent  explain  its  lawlessness.  The  idea  that  a  slave 
is  immediately  benefited  by  freedom  was  exploded  long 
ago,  hut  we  have  yet  to  realize  that  the  slave's  only 
conception  of  freedom  is  the  power  to  terrorize  and 
oppress.  The  eastern  European  finds  himself  trans- 
lated from  a  country  where  there  is  too  much  govern- 
ment to  a  country  where  there  is  practically  no  govern- 
ment at  all,  and  he  naturally  assumes  that  the  right  to 
strike,  for  example,  includes  the  right  to  strike  his 
employer,  and  any  one  whom  he  finds  in  opposition. 
A  report  from  Butler,  Pennsylvania,  says  of  the  par- 
ticular situation  there  that  when  the  mill  gates  were 
thrown  open  the  American  workmen  began  to  enter 
as  though  there  were  no  trouble,  but  several  hundred 
foreigners  tried  to  stop  them  and  a  fight  followed.  A 
subsequent  report  says  that  "the  foreigners  are  ugly 
and  obstinate." 

Intolerable  grievances  on  the  part  of  the  men  give 
no  justification  for  outrage.  When  we  read  of  mobs 
of  furious  men  and  of  passionate  women  in  Russia  we 
palliate  their  behavior  and  even  applaud  because  they 
are  absolutely  without  other  means  of  self-defense. 
But  Americans  have  all  the  powers  of  self-defense  that 
the  wit  of  man  can  devise,  for  when  the  apostles  of 
liberty  have  said  their  last  word  and  screamed  their 
last  scream,  they  can  not  even  suggest  anything  more 
than  the  endowment  of  each  man  with  a  vote.  Political 
power  goes  no  further  than  that.  The  vote  is  the 
coping-stone  of  popular  freedom.  Now  if  the  Penn- 
sylvania workmen  are  the  victims  of  abuses  it  is 
because  they  themselves  by  their  votes  created  those 
abuses  or  allowed  them  to  continue.  It  is  perfectly 
within  the  power  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  to 
render  illegal  the  compulsory  trading  at  the  company's 
stores.  The  system  is  illegal  in  England  and  in  most 
other  countries,  and  if  the  workmen  object  to  it  they 
could  pledge  their  representatives  to  its  abolition. 
They  have,  in  other  words,  absolute  power  through 
their  votes,  as  American  workmen  have  everywhere. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  legislation  that  they 
can  not  have,  no  demand  that  can  be  resisted,  no 
reform  beyond  their  reach.  And  yet,  under  a  system 
of  such  perfect  political  equality,  of  absolute  popular 
sovereignty,  we  are  told  that  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
men  have  no  remedy  against  oppression  except  brick- 
bats and  bludgeons. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  they  have  no  remedy,  but 
it  is  because  they  have  no  political  intelligence,  because 
all  over  the  country  they  are  voting  for  rapscallions 
of  the  Schmitz  brand,  rather  than  for  men  who  will 
set  to  work  soberly  to  remedy  abuses.  In  Pennsyl- 
for    example,    they    voted    for    the    crew    who 
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engineered  the  State  House  swindle,  and  they  are  now 
rioting  and  murdering  because  of  abuses  that,  if  real, 
could  have  been  removed  by  honest  representatives  in 
a  month.  However  indignant  we  may  be  at  shameful 
injustices,  we  may  temper  our  indignation  with  the 
reflection  that  the  peaceful  and  expeditious  remedy  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  workmen  and  of  no  one  else,  and 
that  they  can  right  every  wrong  as  soon  as  they  cease 
to  be  led  by  the  cheap  rascals  who  now  steer  the  ship. 
We  may  feel  every  sympathy  for  the  man  who  resorts 
to  violence  because  he  has  no  vote,  but  civilization 
should  exterminate  the  man  who  votes  for  some  selfish 
thief,  who  even  votes  for  him  again  and  again,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  San  Francisco,  and  who  then  bludgeons 
and  murders  in  defense  of  what  he  calls  his  rights. 
Such  a  man  deserves  no  better  than  summary  treatment 
from  the  heavy  hand  of  the  law.  Violence  from  the 
citizen  with  a  vote  deserves  no  mercy  from  God  or 
man.  and  man  at  least  should  see  that  he  gets  none. 


Dr.  Eliot's  New  Religion. 

During  the  last  few  years  we  have  heard  many 
predictions  of  a  new  religion,  but  as  a  rule  these  pre- 
dictions have  come  from  men  of  a  low  calibre  who  are 
themselves  quite  ready  to  supply  whatever  may  be 
needed.  But  now  comes  President  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
lately  of  Harvard  College,  and  when  President  Eliot 
speaks  we  have  acquired  the  habit  of  sitting  up  and 
taking  notice.  Dr.  Eliot  addressed  himself  to  the  Har- 
vard Summer  School  of  Theology,  and  he  not  only 
advised  his  hearers  to  expect  the  new  faith,  but  he  told 
them  something  of  its  nature. 

With  all  due  respect  to  Dr.  Eliot,  we  can  not  see 
anything  new  in  the  programme  that  he  outlines. 
Taking  it  clause  by  clause,  we  find  nothing  antagonistic 
to,  or  divergent  from,  the  Christianitv  of  two  thousand 
years  ago,  however  much  it  may  be  in  conflict  with  the 
monstrosity  foisted  on  us  by  modern  theology.  Dr. 
Eliot  says  that  the  new  religion  will  not  be  bound  by 
dogma  or  creed;  that  its  discipline  will  be  training  in 
the  development  of  cooperative  good-will ;  that  it  will 
attack  all  forms  of  evil ;  that  there  will  be  no  super- 
natural element,  and  that  it  will  be  based  on  the  two 
great  commandments  of  love  of  God  and  the  service  of 
men.  He  adds  that  the  new  religion  "will  not  attempt 
to  reconcile  people  to  present  ills  by  the  promise  of 
future  compensations"  and  that  it  will  deal  with  joy 
and  life,  rather  than  with  sorrow  and  death. 

Quite  so.  When  Dr.  Eliot  says  that  there  is  a  new 
religion  on  the  stocks,  he  evidently  means  that  we  are 
to  have  a  revival  of  Christianity  as  given  to  the  world 
by  its  Founder,  and  to  the  majority  of  people  this  would 
indeed  have  all  the  strangeness  of  novelty.  He  might 
have  summarized  the  whole  matter  by  saying  that  we 
should  give  up  going  to  church  and  become  Christians. 


The  Democratic  Betrayal. 
Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  print  a  table  showing  the 
Democratic  senatorial  vote  upon  the  various  tariff 
schedules.  Nothing  more  eloquent  of  the  dissolution 
of  an  historic  party  could  well  be  imagined.  Mr. 
McEnery  of  Louisiana,  for  example,  voted  for  high 
schedules  as  consistently  as  any  standpatter  of  them. 
Mr.  Aldrich  had  not  a  more  willing  and  uncomplaining 
hack  in  the  Senate  that  Mr.  McEnery.  When  Repub- 
licans themselves  were  in  revolt,  and  Mr.  Aldrich 
seemed  likely  to  be  forced  back  to  the  wall,  there  was 
one  stalwart  vote  upon  which  he  could  rely,  one  cheer- 
ing and  encouraging  voice  that  never  failed  him.  It 
was  the  vote  and  the  voice  of  the  Democratic  senator 
from  the  Democratic  State  of  Louisiana,  the  State 
where  Republicanism  is  anathema  and  which  gave  eight 
thousand  votes  to  Mr.  Taft  and  sixty-three  thousand  to 
Mr.  Bryan.  Nothing  came  amiss  to  Mr.  McEnery, 
and  he  was  always  close  to  the  heel  of  his  master  at 
the  crack  of  the  whip  or  the  sound  of  the  whistle.  He 
was  the  one  Democrat  who  voted  for  the  high  tariff 
on  agricultural  implements  and  the  only  one  who 
wanted  the  increased  rate  on  gloves,  and  he  was  the 
only  Democrat  who  voted  for  the  completed  bill.  The 
record  of  Mr.  Foster  of  Louisiana  is  nearly  as  bad. 
Twenty  times  he  voted  for  Mr.  Aldrich  and  twenty- 
nine  times  he  voted  against  him.  All  the  way  down 
the  Democratic  list,  with  some  exceptions,  we  find  the 
Democratic  vote  either  with  Mr.  Aldrich  or  absent  alto- 
gether. Mr.  Clark  of  Arkansas,  for  example,  did  not 
vote  for  Mr.  Aldrich  at  all,  but  he  voted  only  nine 
times  against  him  and  he  was  absent  fifty-eight  times. 
Mr.  Shively  of  Indiana  voted  only  once  for  Mr.  Aldrich, 
but  he  was  absent  forty-eight  times.  Mr.  Gore  of  Okla- 
homa holds  the  record  of  sixty-one  votes  against  Mr. 


Aldrich,  two  votes  for  him,  while  he  was  absent  or 
paired  four  times. 

The  attitude  of  these  degenerate  Democrats  is  prob- 
ably typified  by  that  of  Mr.  Frank  Clark,  Democratic 
congressman  from  Florida.  Mr.  Clark  has  a  certain 
repulsive  frankness  about  him  that  excites  our  admira- 
tion, even  while  it  makes  us  sick.     Mr.  Clark  says : 

If  you  put  what  my  people  want  in  the  bill,  if  you  give  them 
protection  against  Cuba  on  pineapples,  and  give  them  protec- 
tion against  the  pauper  labor  of  Egypt  on  long-staple  cotton, 
and  take  care  of  their  lumber,  and  all  these  things,  then  you 
may  put  what  you  please  in  it. 

We  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Clark  if  he  prefers  to  be 
known  as  a  Floridan  or  as  an  American.  So  long  as 
"my  people"  get  a  share  of  the  swag — the  word  is  his 
own — the  interests  of  the  country  at  large  have  no 
place  in  this  gentleman's  consideration.  Not  only  have 
they  no  place,  but  he  will  vote  indifferently  for  any- 
thing or  everything,  for  additional  burdens  here,  there, 
and  everywhere,  if  his  vote  is  needed  at  the  bargain 
counter.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Mr.  Clark's  theory  of 
politics  is  somewhat  widespread,  but  we  do  not  often 
find  it  expressed  with  such  unashamed  brutality.  Com- 
pare it  with  Mr.  Gore's  refusal  to  give  a  vote  that 
would  have  pleased  his  most  influential  constituents 
upon  the  ground  that  he  would  support  no  schedule 
whatsoever  that  he  did  not  believe  would  advantage  the 
whole  country.  The  Democratic  disgrace  now  needs 
one  finishing  touch,  and  it  will  be  given  should  the 
party  applaud  Mr.  Clark  of  Florida  for  his  unpatriotic 
and  cynical  apostacy  and  punish  Mr.  Gore  of  Oklahoma 
for  his  manful  defense  of  Democratic  principle.  And 
as  the  Democratic  party  never  yet  lost  a  chance,  even 
inadvertently,  to  do  a  foolish  thing  it  will  probably 
perform  both  these  actions. 

In  the  meantime  tariff  reformers  all  over  the  country 
may  thank  the  fates  that  prevented  a  Democratic  vic- 
tory at  the  last  election. 

Revolt  in  Spain. 
The  rigorous  censorship  imposed  upon  news  from 
Madrid  is  evidence  of  a  serious  popular  unrest, 
although  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is 
due  primarily  to  the  Moroccan  war.  The  war  has 
brought  it  to  a  focus,  and  all  the  more  quickly  because 
of  the  reverses  to  Spanish  arms,  but  the  real  cause  is 
one  of  those  incoherent  forces  that  mark  the  decay  of 
a  nation  and  that  produce  general  discontent  and  the 
desire  for  a  change.  Spain  is  actually  one  of  the 
richest  countries  in  the  world,  but  her  wealth  is  unde- 
veloped and  consequently  her  people  are  miserably 
poor.  Once  a  centre  of  the  world's  learning,  she  is 
now  almost  the  most  ignorant  country  in  Europe.  The 
popular  joke  that  a  certain  man  who  had  committed 
suicide  from  hunger  must  necessarily  have  been  a 
schoolmaster,  speaks  volumes  for  the  condition  of  Spain 
and  shows  us  how  hopeless  is  the  effort  to  lay  the  finger 
upon  specific  causes  of  revolt  among  a  people  who  are 
swayed  by  nothing  but  the  elemental  passions  and  by 
superstition.  The  war  witli  Morocco  has  done  no 
more  than  supply  a  spark  by  offering  the  spectacle  of 
husbands  and  fathers  doomed  to  death  in  a  war  which 
does  not  arouse  the  popular  sympathy.  The  masses 
in  Madrid  have  never  heard  of  Kipling  or  they  might 
repeat  his  melancholy  dirge : 

The  larger  birds  of  prey,  they  will  carry  them  away. 
And  you'll  never  see  your  soldiers  any  more. 

King  Alfonso  is  popular  enough  in  Spain,  but  he 
has  to  share  the  resentment  aroused  by  the  queen,  who 
has  deeply  wounded  the  national  pride  in  many  ways. 
Her  insistence  upon  English  doctors,  English  nurses, 
and  English  teachers  for  her  .children,  her  petulance 
at  the  restraints  of  Spanish  etiquette,  her  outspoken 
repugnance  to  bull-fighting  and  to  an  innocuous  form 
of  dueling,  are  all  counts  in  the  indictment  against  her, 
and  are  accountable  for  the  present  cry  of  foreign 
influence.  The  cry,  indeed,  has  become  so  menacing 
that  the  queen  has  been  forced  to  postpone  her  trip 
to  England.  There  was  practical  good  sense  in  the 
advice  recently  given  lo  her  by  King  Edward  when 
he  warned  her  that  by  her  marriage  she  had  become  a 
Spaniard,  and  that  any  laxity  in  the  performance  of 
her  new  duties,  any  aggressiveness  in  the  matter  of 
untimely  reforms,  would  not  merely  render  her  unpopu- 
lar, but  would  endanger  her  husband's  throne.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  Queen  Victoria  took  the  advice  to 
heart,  and,  indeed,  she  would  hardly  be  a  woman  if 
she  had,  but  perhaps  the  present  situation  will  remind 
her  that  she  is  sitting  upon  a  powder  magazine.  The 
Spanish  masses  are  just  beginning  to  learn  that  they 
were  worsted  in  the  war  with  America.     In  the  course 


of  a  few  years  they  may  hear  of  the  deposition  of  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  and  the  Shah  of  Persia,  and  such 
precedents  may  seem  attractive  enough  to  be  followed. 

♦ 

Editorial  Notes. 
It  seems  too  bad  that  the  joint  conference  should 
have  meddled  once  more  witli  the  women's  glove  and 
hosiery  schedules,  although  it  speaks  volumes  for  their 
courage.  When  the  Payne  bill  first  laid  its  sacrilegious 
hands  upon  these  sacred  articles  the  women  of  the  land 
rose  "as  one  man"  and  descended  upon  Congress.  It 
is  said  that  Mr.  Payne  trembled  in  his  shoes  and  fled 
incontinently  by  a  back  way  to  the  elevator,  but  was 
caught  all  the  same,  while  Mr.  Cannon,  momentarily 
deprived  of  his  self-defensive  powers  of  objurgation, 
was  reduced  to  helpless  silence.  Mr.  Aldrich  capitu- 
lated at  the  first  shot,  and  the  delegations  retired  in 
triumph  and  with  the  old  familiar  sensation  of  having 
had  their  own  way  as  well  as  the  last  word.  And  now 
the  joint  conference  is  proposing  to  raise  these  rates 
again.  Of  course  it  may  not  be  true,  but  if  it  is  true 
we  can  well  understand  the  pledge  of  secrecy  exacted 
from  its  members.  But  what  will  the  women  do  about 
it?  Will  they  renew  their  pledge  to  wear  neither 
gloves  nor  stockings,  or  will  they  repeat  the  raid  upon 
Washington  that  was  formerly  so  successful?  The 
sting  of  the  situation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  sacrificed  in  a  deal  on  lumber,  coal, 
iron  ore,  and  printing  paper. 


The  young  Hindu  who  is  under  sentence  of  death  in 
London  for  the  murder  of  Sir  William  Curzon  Wyllie 
defended  himself  on  the  ground  that  his  crime  was  a 
political  one,  and  that  it  was  no  worse  for  Hindus  to 
kill  Englishmen  than  for  Englishmen  to  kill  Germans. 
The  English  and  American  suffragettes  maintain  in 
the  same  way  that  their  window-breaking  and  police- 
man-slapping escapades  ought  not  to  be  pufiished  in  the 
ordinary  way,  because  they  are  "political"  and  are  not 
intended  to  serve  any  private  end.  Perhaps  the  quickest 
way  would  be  to  grant  both  propositions  without  argu- 
ment and  then  to  hang  the  assassin  and  punish  the 
law-breaking  suffragette.  The  practical  theory  of 
punishment  is  the  protection  of  the  community,  and  we 
may  readily  admit  that  while  some  actions  are  inspired 
by  high  and  unselfish  moral  motives  they  must  be  none 
the  less  discouraged  in  the  general  interest.  A  crime 
against  a  state  does  not  necessarily  imply  moral 
obliquity,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  statues  to  Wash- 
ington, Kossuth,  or  Garibaldi.  The  serious  lesson  to 
be  learned  from  the  murder  of  Sir  William  Wyllie  and 
from  the  lawless  tantrums  of  the  suffragettes  is  the 
increasing  willingness  to  resort  to  violence  in  the  right- 
ing of  wrongs.  From  that  point  of  view  the  political 
crime  is  worse  than  any  other,  because  the  man  who  is 
capable  of  high  and  self-sacrificing  motives  ought  to 
have  intelligence  enough  to  avoid  murder,  while  the 
woman  agitator  ought  to  know  that  even  if  all  the 
policemen  in  civilization  were  slapped  or  even  pinched 
the  cause  would  be  as  far  as  ever  from  its  triumph. 

Some  years  ago  the  united  powers  of  Europe  bom- 
barded the  little  island  of  Crete  in  order  to  compel 
her  people  to  accept  Turkish  dominion  instead  of 
Greek,  and  that  was  at  a  time  when  Turkish  dominion 
meant  everything  that  was  Satanic.  A  few  days  ago 
the  powers  ceased  their  joint  protectorate,  leaving  only 
one  cruiser  to  maintain  order.  With  the  disappearance 
of  the  last  soldier  up  went  the  Greek  flag  at  the 
custom-house,  and  there  it  flies  in  defiance  of  Turkey 
and  of  the  powers  alike.  Turkey  is  ready  to  fight  at  a 
moment's  notice,  and  nothing,  indeed,  would  give  her 
greater  pleasure.  She  is  restrained  only  by  European 
assurances  that  justice  shall  be  done  to  her,  but  if  the 
Turks  read  Shakespeare,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
they  do  not,  they  would  remember  that  if  every  man 
got  his  deserts  there  are  few  who  would  escape  a  good 
whipping.  If  the  Turks  had  a  suitable  sense  of  sin 
with  regard  to  Crete  they  would  ask  for  anything  upon 
earth  rather  than  justice. 


If  the  proposed  constitutional  amendment  now  on  its 
way  to  the  States  should  prove  successful  it  will  give 
greater  fame  to  the  present  Congress  than  even  tariff 
revision.  The  amendment  is  terse  and  to  the  point. 
It  reads: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  direct 
taxes  on  incomes  without  apportionment  among  the  several 
States  according  to  population. 

Its  success  is,  of  course,  by  no  mean-  as  Con- 

stitutional  amendments   have  not  usually  favor 
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with  the  States,  seeing  that  about  two  thousand  have 
been   proposed   while  only   fifteen   have  been   adopted. 
It    is    not   at    all    sure    that    there    is    a 
favor    of    the    tax,    although 


ment 


public  senti 
both  houses 
have  adopted  the  resolution  and  it  has  the  support  of 
the  President.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  at  all  certain  that  a 
constitutional  amendment  is  needed.  Congress  saw 
nothing  unconstitutional  in  the  income-tax  law  passed 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  the  Supreme  Court  which  ren- 
dered the  adverse  decision  was  by  no  means  unanimous 
and  might  now  be  willing  to  reverse  itself.  If  the 
amendment  should  be  successful  it  may  serve  as  a 
timely  reminder  of  popular  possibilities  in  this  direction 
and  arouse  the  nation  to  the  prospect  of  other  changes 
and  the  way  to  attain  them. 

There  is  both  good  sense  and  equity  in  the  demand 
of  the  "Six  Companies"  that  the  licenses  of  Chinatown 
guides  be  revoked  wherever  misconduct  can  be  proved. 
The  misconduct  charged  is  of  a  definite  kind.  The  "Six 
Companies"  allege  that  the  spectacular  opium  dens  and 
even  less  tolerable  forms  of  vice,  are  not  the  natural 
product  of  Chinatown,  that  they  are,  in  fact,  nothing 
more  than  stage  plays,  elaborated  and  financed  by  the 
guides  themselves  in  order  that,  being  paid  to  show 
something,  they  may  have  something  to  show.  As  a 
result  the  Chinese  quarter  is  discredited  and  suffers 
from  the  unmerited  reputation  of  harboring  forms  of 
ostentatious  vice  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  city  authorities  will  receive  this 
protest  sympathetically.  If  vice,  or  the  semblance  of 
vice,  is  placed  upon  exhibition  in  Chinatown  it  reflects 
upon  the  city  as  a  whole,  and  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
these  degrading  spectacles  are  actually  manufactured 
and  subsidized  by  some  of  the  guides,  the  scandal  ought 
to  stop  at  once.  Big  cities  are  well  enough  supplied 
with  vicious  spectacles  of  the  genuine  kind,  and  there 
is  no  need  to.  multiply  them  by  imitations  in  order  that 
prurient  minded  visitors  may  be  delightfully  "shocked." 

The  scandal  of  the  medical  expert  on  insanity  is  once 
more  well  to  the  front  in  the  revived  Thaw  case.  We 
may  well  wonder  how  long  the  courts  and  the  public 
will  tolerate  this  impudent  quackery  that  is  not  only  a 
public  indecency  but  a  direct  attack  upon  justice.  At 
the  first  trial  a  number  of  these  charlatans  were  upon 
tap  in  order  to  save  the  accused  from  punishment  by 
swearing  that  he  was  insane.  Now  we  have  another 
batch  of  "experts"  to  save  him  from  the  asylum  by 
swearing  that  he  is  sane,  and  the  peculiar  disgrace  of 
the  whole  business  is  that  in  some  cases  the  very  same 
men  are  now  making  a  second  appearance  with  openly 
reversed  opinions.  Professional  etiquette  is  -no  doubt 
a  good  thing,  but  if  the  leaders  of  the  medical  profession 
have  its  reputation  at  heart  they  will  make  some  sort 
of  public  repudiation  of  these  mountebanks. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

The  announcement  that  Charles  R.  Crane  of  Chicago  has 
been  appointed  United  States  Minister  to  China  relieves  a 
difficult  situation.  That  this  important  position  should  go  a 
be<"nng  for  so  long  is  not  very  creditable  to  the  men  com- 
petent to  .ake  it.  In  almost  every  instance  the  invitation 
has  been  declined  on  the  ground  of  business  affairs.  The 
man  specially  needed  for  a  post  of  this  kind  is  the  man  who 
is  willing  to  make  a  personal  sacrifice  to  take  it,  and  it  would 
almost  seem  that  the  nation  contained  no  man  of  adequate 
capacity  and  experience  who  was  willing  to  make  the  sac- 
rifice. 

The  Chinese  government  has  expressed  its  willingness  to 
receive  Mr.  Crane  and  the  terms  of  the  communication  are 
said  to  be  unusually  warm.  Mr.  Crane  is  well  and  favorably 
known  in  China,  and  it  is  expected  that  he  will  receive  his 
credentials  in  a  few  days. 

It  is  a  little  surprising  that  the  filling  of  the  Chinese 
embassy  has  not  received  more  attention  in  the  West,  where 
the  question  of  Chinese  trade  is  naturally  of  special  impor- 
tance Indeed,  the  matter  has  created  more  comment  m  the 
East  than  in  the  West.  The  Washington  Post,  for  example, 
says  that  Mr.  Crane  "gets  the  prize  post  of  the  American 
diplomatic  service."  Touching  upon  the  relative  importance 
of  the  diplomatic  posts  throughout  the  world,  the  Post  goes  on 
to    say : 

It  has  been  the  fashion  to  describe  the  billet  near  the  British 
—  ereign   as  the  plenipotentiary  plum,   but  measured  by. the 


electorate.  If  we  may  judge  from  a  single  mass  meeting 
recently  held  the  Louisianans  don't  like  it  at  all.  At  this 
particular  meeting  the  following  resolution  was  passed : 

We,  a  mass  meeting  of  Democratic  -voters  of  Claiborne 
Parish  assembled,  protest,  condemn,  and  repudiate  with  all 
the  vehemence  at  our  command  the  undemocratic  and  faith- 
less actions  of  our  senators  and  congressmen. 

And  as  a  sort  of  supplement  the  following  also  was  passed : 
Be  it  further  resolved,  that  as  cotton  growers  who  have  to 
sell  our  product  in  a  free-trade  market,  nevertheless  we  do 
not  ask  or  desire  that  others  should  be  taxed  fcr  our  benefit ; 
what  we  ask  is  that  our  representatives  protect  us  as  far  as 
possible,  by  keeping  other  people's  hands  out  of  our  pockets 
and  not  join  Republican  protectionists,  helping  them  to  tax 
us  for  the  benefit  of  sawmills  and  other  protected  concerns. 


opportunities  for  constructive  work,  - 

trade  and  the  extension  of  American  influence.  Mr.  Crane^must 


the  increase  of  American 
nence.  Mr.  Crane 

Presi 

natioi 

He"believes  he  has 


be   the   envy   of    all   the   ministers   and   ambassadors. 

dent  Taf.  made  a  long  search  for  just  the_ngh, .combination 

of  business  training,  tact,  and  enthusiasm. 

found  it. 

Mr  Crane's  duties  will  be  of  the  most  practical  nature, 
and  it  is  well  upon  the  cards  that  he  may  have  the  most 
delicate  of  diplomatic  affairs  upon  his  hands.  So  far  as  trade 
is  concerned,  China's  imports  amount  to  $350,000,000  a  year, 
of  which  we  get  less  than  one-tenth.  In  recent  years  we 
have  made  practically  no  advance,  and  this  is  a  matter  that 
an  energetic  ambassador  can  do  much  to  rectify.  Chinese 
imports  from  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  amount  to  many 
times  her  total  trade  with  America.  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
and  Japan  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  shaking  the 
tree,  and  if  we  are  to  get  our  share  it  will  not  be  by  sitting 
down  and  waiting  for  it. 


But  the  real  test  of  Mr.  Crane's  powers 


vill  come  with  the 


Not  one  of  the  great  office  buildings  recently  erected 
in  New  York  has  failed  to  return  at  least  4  per  cent 
net  on  the  investment  within  two  years  after  all  the 
space  was  available  for  tenantry.  Every  one  of  these 
buildings  represents  national  industry.  The  structural 
steel  and  iron  comes  from  the  steel  manufacturing 
plants  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  ore  from  which  the 
finished  iron  or'  steel  product  is  made  was  in  large 
measure  dug  out  of  the  mines  of  northern  Minnesota. 
The  concrete  comes  from  Pennsylvania,  much  of  the 
cement  from  Maine,  the  building  stone  from  various 
parts,  some  from  Ohio,  some  from  the  upper  Hudson, 
some  from  the  granite  quarries  of  eastern  Massachu- 
setts. Maine,  and  southwestern  Rhode  Island,  while  the 
far  West  and  South  are  represented  in  the  timber  and 
lumber  used  in  this  construction. 

mum 

Spanning  the  Zambesi  River  in  Rhodesia,  just  below 
the  Victoria  Falls,  is  the  highest  railroad  bridge  in  the 
world.  Over  it  the  through  Cape-to-Cairo  trains  will 
some  dav  pass,  as  it  carries  the  railroad  north  into 
northern'  Rhodesia.  The  bridge  is  650  feet  in  length 
and  is  400  feet  above  low-water  level.  It  is  one  of  the 
marvels  of  modern  engineering.  It  was  constructed 
from  both  ends  at  once,  the  material  for  the  northern 
end  being  transported  across  the  river  above  the  falls 
in  boats.     Not  a  life  was  lost  in  its  construction. 

*»^ 

At  the  Wood  River  refinery,  near  Alton,  Illinois, 
preparations  are  nearly  complete  for  turning  out  the 
latest  addition  to  the  products  of  the  petroleum  field. 
The  new  product  will  be  known  as  "petrol  butter."  It 
is  said  to  be  of  the  same  consistency  as  lacteal  butter, 
but  brown  in  color.  It  lasts  a  great  deal  longer  than 
real  butter,  it  is  said,  and  does  no!  become  rancid. 
■■  ■ 

The  black  goat  probably  furnishes  the  largest  amount 

of  fresh   milk  for  the  Chinese  people.     A  white  goat 

;5  in  China  than  is  a  black  sheep  in  America. 

the  general  lack  of  dairying  throughout  China. 

excepted,   the   manufacturer   of    condensed 

as  found  the  market  a  profitable  one. 


reopening  of  the  Manchurian  occupancy  question.  The  treaty 
of  Portsmouth  guaranteed  the  sovereignty  of  China,  and  both 
Tapan  and  Russia  agreed  to  evacuate  the  province.  They 
are  of  course,  both  there  to  this  day.  and  there  is  something 
more  than  a  possibility  that  they  have  agreed  to  turn  their 
blind  eyes  toward  each  other.  America,  through  Mr.  Root, 
has  already  given  a  pretty  strong  hint  in  the  matter  when 
the  consular  service  in  Manchuria  was  instructed  to  regard 
China  only  as  the  sovereign  power.  But  China  is  getting 
restive  under  the  continued  occupancy,  and  sooner  rather 
than  later  it  will  fall  to  Mr.  Crane's  lot  to  express  something 
more  than  a  pious  hope  that  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  shall 
not  remain  a  dead  letter  so  far  as  the  occupancy  of  Manchuria 
is  concerned.  Speaking  of  the  efforts  of  other  nations,  the 
New  York-  Times  says : 

4„-,inst  these  friendly  but  powerful  and  resourceful  com- 
perifors  we  have  need  to  employ  unusual  vigilance  and  we 
pernors    •  .  _,     _  ,0  in5;st  courteously  but  firmly 

„  ^LP  observance   in   good   faith   of   the   principle   of   the 
"^en   door "    ?t  "s   no"   Lough   that  the  door   shall   remain 
open    aoor.        i  through    privy    and    favoring    arrange- 

men,sathe  San^of  oYhT/nationJ  enter  and  possess  them- 
TeUes   of  the   richest  trade,  .leav.ng__to_oursJ.ut_  husks   and 


Xo  one  has  yet  suggested  some  kind  of  international 
reservation  for  the  reception  and  care  of  deposed  sovereigns. 
The  idea  seems  to  have  much  in  its  favor.  A  few  months 
ago  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  was  deposed,  and  probably  no  one 
is  more  surprised  than  Abdul  Hamid  himself  to  find  that  he 
is  still  alive.  Now  the  Shah  of  Persia  finds  himself  in  the 
same  unpleasant  predicament,  and  for  no  other  reason  than 
his  objection  to  a  constitution.  The  Persian  rebels— if  so 
great  a  success  as  theirs  can  still  be  called  a  rebellion — have 
captured  Teheran  in  spite  of  the  Russian  officers  who  were 
supposed  to  put  heart  of  grace  into  its.  defenders,  and  the 
conquered  Shah  has  taken  refuge  in  the  Russian  legation. 
The  rebel  leaders,  who  rejoice  in  the  somewhat  comic-opera 
names  of  Spahdri  and  Sardaradasad,  sent  the  following  tele- 
gram to  the  legation  after  their  victory : 

In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Nationalist  Council, 
which-  met  today  at  Baharistan,  it  will  be  necessary  for  a 
deputation  from  the  council  to  wait  upon  his  majesty, 
Mohamed  Ah,  to  notify  him  of  the  change  of  sovereign.  As 
his  majesty  is  at  present  a  refugee  in  the  Russian  legation, 
under  British  and  Russian  protection,  we  request  your  excel- 
lencies to  fix  a  time  tomorrow  when  his  majesty  may  receive 
.the  deputation. 

To  this  the  Shah  replied  laconically: 

His  majesty  states  that  having  taken  refuge  in  the  Russian 
legation,  he  has,  ipso  facto,  abdicated;  therefore,  he  does  not 
wish  to  receive  a  deputation  which  comes  for  the  purpose 
of  informing  him  of  the  fact. 

It  is  said  that  the  unlucky  monarch  will  take  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Russia,  shaking  the  dust  of  Persia  from  his  feet. 
He  may  thank  his  lucky  stars  that  he  was  able  to  get  into 
the  Russian  legation  in  time  and  before  he  was  caught  by 
the  gentlemen  with  the  curious  names.  He  is  probably  sorry 
by  this  time  that  he  did  not  keep  his  promise  about  the 
constitution  and  that  he  allowed  himself  to  yearn  for  the  flesh- 
pots  of  despotic  rule.  But  there  seems  no  good  reason  why 
the  Shah  and  the  Sultan  should  not  go  away  somewhere 
together.  They  would  have  much  in  common  and  memories 
of  auld  lang  syne  would  supply  topics  of  conversation.  And 
their  little  colony  might   grow. 


Voted      Absent 
against         or 
Aldrich    Paired 


empty  promises.     We  demand  equal  opportunity  and  will  take 
nothing  less.  

Mark  Sullivan,  writing  in  Collier's,  furnishes  us  with  a 
deadly  table  showing  at  a  glance  how  the  Democratic  senators 
voted  upon  the  tariff  schedules.  In  all  there  were  sixty- 
seven  ballots,  and  so  far  as  the  Democrats  are  concerned  they 
are  accounted  for  as  follows  : 

Voted 
with 
Aldrich 

McEnery,  Louisiana   38 

Foster,  Louisiana   -0 

Martin,  Virginia    J-- 

Chamberlain,  Oregon  •> 

Simmons,    North    Carolina 9 

Smith,  Maryland   9 

Tillman.  South  Carolina 9 

Daniel,   Virginia    | 

Taliaferro,  Florida  | 

Taylor,   Tennessee    ° 

Fletcher,  Florida   ' 

Bankhead.  Alabama    ° 

Money,  Mississippi  ° 

Bacon,  Georgia    ^ 

Bailey,    Texas    ^ 

Hughes,  Colorado   ^ 

Johnston,  Alabama   _ 

Clay,  Georgia : 

Overman.   North    Carolina 4 

Davis,  Arkansas 
Owen,   Oklahoma 


3 

3 

Paynter.  Kentucky    -. 3 

Stone,    Missouri    3 

Frazier,  Tennessee   - 

Gore,  Oklahoma    j? 

McLaurin,  Mississippi    | 

Rayner,   Maryland    2 

Culberson,   Texas    * 

New-lands,  Nevada   -  ■  }■ 

Shively,  Indiana   * 

Clarke,    Arkansas    ^ 

Smith,   South    Carolina 0 

The  question  Why  is  a  Democrat?  seems  to  derive  some 
point  from  this  table.  But  how  do  the  Southern  Democrats 
like  it?  Louisiana,  for  example,  may  be  said  to  be  a  Demo 
cratic  State  if  there  is  such  a  thing  in  the  Union.  There  is 
not  even  a  close  time  in  Louisiana  for  Republicans,  Mr.  Taft 
getting   only    about    eight    thousand   votes    out 


29 
41 
43 
46 
45 
41 
26 
46 
34 
57 
33 
38 
59 
35 
56 
56 
57 
58 
28 
32 
55 
49 
44 
61 
33 
42 
43 
44 
18 
9 
31 


18 

14 

15 

12 

13 

17 

33 

13 

25 

3 

28 

23 

3 

27 

6 

6 

6 

5 

36 

32 

9 

15 

21 

4 

32 

23 

23 

22 

48 

58 

36 


Mr.  Dooley  discusses  the  tariff  reductions  at  some  length 
in  McClure's  and  seems  to  be  satisfied  with  the  redemption 
of  party  pledges  and  the  prospect  of  a  good  time  for  the 
"ultimate  consumer."  After  rejoicing  that  human  teeth  have 
found  their  way  to   the   free  list,  he  continues: 

What  other  nicissities,  says  ye?  Well,  there's  sea  moss. 
That's  a  good  thing.  Ivry  poor  man  will  apprecyate  havin 
sea  moss  to  stir  in  his  tea.  Newspapers,  nuts,  an  nux 
vomica  ar-re  free.  Ye  can  take  th'  London  Times  now.  But 
that  aint  all  be  anny  means.  They've  removed  th  looty  on 
pulu.  I  didn't  think  they'd  go  that  far.  but  in  spite  iv  th 
protests  iv  th'  pulu  foundhries  iv  Sheboygan  they  ruthlessly 
sthruck  it  fr'm  th'  list  iv  jootyable  articles.  Ye  know  what 
pulu  is,  of  course,  an'  I'm  sure  ye'll  be  glad  to  know  that 
this  refreshing  biv'rage  or  soop  is  on  th  free  list.  Sinitor 
Root  in  behalf  iv  th'  pulu  growers  iv  New  Yrork  obiicted,  but 
Sinitor  Aldhrich  was  firm.  "Xo.  sir.",  he  says,  we  must  not 
tax  annvthing  that  enters  into  th'  daily  life  iv  th  poor,  he 
says  "While  not  a  dhrinkin'  mar.  mesilf.  I  am  no  bigot,  an 
I  wud  not  deny  anny  artisan  his  scuttle  iv  pulu."  he  says.  So 
pulu  was  put  on  th'  free  list  an'  iv  coorse  zapper  an  alazarm 
had  to  go  on,  too.  as  it  is  on'y  be  addin'  thim  to  pulu  that  ye 
can  make  axle  grease. 

There  was  a  gr-reat  sthruggle  over  canary  bur-rd  seed.  Kip- 
risintatives  iv  th'  Chicago  packers  insisted  that  in  time  canary 
bur-rds  could  be  taught  to  eat  popk  chops  Many  Jinitors 
thought  that  th'  next  step  wud  be  to  take  th  looty  off  cuttle 
fish  bone  an'  thus  sthrike  a  blow  at  th'  very  heart  iv  our 
protictive  system.  But  Sinitor  Tillman,  who  is  a  gr-reat  frind 
iv  th'  canary  bur-rd  an'  is  niver  seen  without  wan  perched 
on  his  wrist  which  he  has  taught  to  swear,  put  up  a  gallant 
fight  f'r  his  protegees,  an'  thousands  iv  canary  bur-rds  sang 
with  a  lighter  heart  that  night.  Canary  bur-rd  seed  will  be 
very  cheap  this  year  an'  anny  American  wurrukin  man  that 
keeps  a  canary  bur-rd  needn't  go  to  bed  hungry.  There 
ought  to  be  some  way  iv  teachin'  their  wives  how  to  cook  it. 
It  wud  make  a  nourishin'  dish  whin  ye  have  whetted  ye  er 
face  on  a  piece  of  cuttle  fish  bone.  It  is  betther  f  r  th  voice 
thin  corned  beef  an'  cabbage.  I'm  sure  that  th  reason  Ameri- 
can wurrukin'  men  don't  hop  around  an  sing  over  their 
wurruk  is  because  they  are  improperly  fed. 

Yes,  sir,  canary  bur-rd  seed  is  free.  YVhat  else?  Lookin 
down  th'  list.  I  see  that  diwy-diwy  is  free  also.  This  was 
let  in  as  a  compliment  to  Sinitor  Aldhrich.  Its  lis  motto. 
Be  th'  inthraduction  iv  this  harmless  dhrug  into  th  discussion 
he's  been  able  to  get  a  bill  through  that  s  satisfactory  to 
ivrvwan.  But  I  am  surprised  to  see  that  spunk-  is  on  th  tree 
list  Is  our  spunk  industhree  dead?  Is  there  no  pathnte  to 
demand  that  we  be  proticted  against  th'  pauper  spunk  iv 
Europe  >  Maybe  me  frind,  Willum  Taft,  had  it  put  on  th 
free  list  I  see  in  a  pa-aper  •th'  other  day  that  what  was 
needed  at  th'  White  House  was  a  little  more  spunk.  But  does 
he  have  to  import  it  fr'm  abroad,  I  ask  ye?  Isn't  there  enough 
American  spunk? 


Neighbors  of  the  famous  State  institution,  Sing  Sing 
prison  do  not  like  the  name  and  its  association  with  a 
place  of  residence,  and  after  a  long  struggle  the  name 
of  the  town  has  been  changed  to  Ossimng,  which  was 
the  original  name  of  the  Indians,  from  "Ossin"  (a  stone) 
and  "ing"  (a  place),  and  it  is  very  appropriate.  Sint- 
sinck  from  which  Sing  Sing  is  a  corruption,  was  also 
applied  to  the  same  locality  by  the  Mohicans.  The 
Indians  sold  all  of  this  strip  along  the  river  to  Fred- 
erick Phillip's  in  1685.  and  the  purchase  was  confirmed 
f"  the 'whole  |  by  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  in  1693. 


July  31,  1909. 
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FOOLS  AND  THEIR  MONEY. 


Miss  Jeannette  Gilder  Says  That  the  Old  Adage  Applies  to 
the  Book  Trade  As  Much  As  to  Any  Other. 


That  fools  and  their  money  are  soon  parted  is  not 
strange,  but  how  people  who  are  not  fools  part  with 
their  money  as  readily  as  do  those  who  are  not  sup- 
posed to  know  any  better  is  hard  to  understand.  It 
seems  always  possible  to  induce  people  to  part  with 
large  sums  of  money  for  books  that  are  manufactured 
merely  to  catch  the  pennies  of  the  unsuspicious.  The 
fact  that  these  book  manufacturers  are  exposed  from 
time  to  time  makes  no  difference ;  they  can  always  find 
men  and  women  to  believe  them.  And  the  most  curious 
thing  about  all  this  is  that  those  who  pay  fabulous 
prices  for  books  are  not  book  lovers.  The  books  that 
they  give  thousands  of  dollars  for,  no  real  book  lover 
would  have  in  his  library. 

Within  a  few  days  an  interesting  case  has  come  to 
light.  Counsel  for  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Hoxie,  widow  of  a 
Chicago  millionaire,  has  just  obtained  an  order  from 
Justice  Bischoff  of  this  city  directing  the  Garfield  Trust 
Company  to  allow  them  to  examine  certain  tablets  said 
to  be  in  its  vaults.  The  story  of  the  tablets  involves 
another  one  concerning  a  contract  made  by  Mrs.  Hoxie 
in  1901  for  thirteen  volumes  of  what  is  called  the  St. 
Dunstan  edition  of  Charles  Dickens's  works,  the  price 
of  which  is  quoted  at  $97,500.  Of  the  thirteen  vol- 
umes but  eight  have  been  published  and  only  five  deliv- 
ered to  Mrs.  Hoxie,  the  last  having  been  delivered  to 
her  four  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Hoxie's  complaint  sets  forth  that  about  seven 
years  ago  George  D.  Sproul,  doing  business  at  150 
Fifth  Avenue  (that  is  the  Methodist  Book  Concern 
building),  made  the  contract  with  her  for  the  set, 
which  was  to  be  "illuminated"  by  Ross  Turner,  a 
Boston  artist.  It  was  not  so  much,  apparently,  the 
magnificence  of  the  books  or  Mr.  Turner's  illuminations 
as  the  statement  that  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  was 
behind  the  venture  and  that  his  was  to  be  the  first  set, 
hers  the  second,  that  induced  her  to  subscribe. 

Mrs.  Hoxie  paid  $50,000  for  her  five  volumes,  and 
then  she  got  tired  and  said  that  she  would  rather  lose 
what  she  had  paid  than  to  pay  another  cent.  This  did 
not  suit  the  publisher,  who  saw  $45,000  vanishing  down 
the  wind.  If  Mrs.  Hoxie  did  not  want  any  more  of 
the  Dickens  books  he  had  something  else  that  would 
please  her  and  incidentally  he  claimed  was  worth 
more  money.  This  new  bait  consisted  of  illuminated 
tablets  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  worth  at  least  $125,- 
000,  but  he  would  substitute  them  for  the  remaining 
volumes,  and  the  $45,000.  The  work  of  illumination 
was  done  by  Professor  Nestore  Leoni  of  Rome,  who 
had  discovered  and  practiced  the  lost  art.  Mrs.  Hoxie 
seemingly  did  not  want  these  art  treasures  at  any  price 
and  defaulted  on  her  payments.  Mr.  Sproul  then 
assigned  his  claim  to  the  University  Press  of  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  who  bring  the  suit. 

One  can  hardly  blame  Mrs.  Hoxie  for  not  wanting 
these  illuminations,  for  they  must  have  been  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made.  The  Declaration  was  bordered 
with  portraits  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
from  an  Italian  point  of  view,  and  the  Constitution  was 
illustrated  with  scenes  from  American  history.  She 
claims  that  she  did  not  see  them,  but  only  heard  them 
described  in  the  picturesque  language  of  the  publisher. 
And  yet  Mr.  Sproul  is  alleged  to  have  said  that  the 
Corcoran  Art  Gallery  was  not  only  willing  but  anxious 
to  pay  $200,000  for 'them. 

Mrs.  Hoxie  alleges  fraud  and  deceit  on  the  part  of 
the  publisher  of  the  books,  not  only  for  selling  her  an 
article  that  was  not  what  he  claimed  it  to  be,  but  more 
than  all  for'  telling  her  that  Mr.  Morgan  was  to  have 
the  first  set !  To  come  second  to  Mr.  Morgan  was 
apparently  her  ambition,  and  that  she  was  not  coming 
anywhere  near  him  was  more  than  she  could  bear.  She 
insists  that  instead  of  being  w:orth  $97,500  the  set  of 
books  would  have  been  dear  at  $1000,  and  the  affidavit 
of  Theodore  B.  De  Yinne,  of  the  De  Vinne  Press,  made 
some  time  ago,  is  quoted  to  prove  that  the  parchment 
used  is  of  poor  grade,  the  bands  on  the  back  false,  and 
the  leather  not  what  it  is  claimed  to  be.  One  would 
think  that  in  making  up  a  set  of  books  to  sell  for  such 
a  price  the  publisher  could  afford  to  have  made  them 
as  represented,  for  even  then  his  profit  would  have 
been  more  than  fabulous. 

Controller  Metz  of  this  city  is  said  to  have  been 
bitten  by  the  desire  to  possess  this  set  of  Dickens,  but 
he  got  tired  of  his  bargain  and  paid  $20,000  to  be 
relieved  of  it.  Some  few  years  ago  the  estate  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Abbie  B.  Blodgett,  a  woman  well  known  in 
society,  was  sued  to  recover  a  large  amount  of  money 
for  this  same  edition,  the  publishers  alleging  that  she 
had  agreed  to  pay  $130,000  for  it,  so  Mrs.  Hoxie  may 
consider  that  she  was  offered  her  set  at  a  bargain  price. 
Mrs.  Blodgett  did  pay  some  $24,000,  but  no  more,  for 
the  case  came  into  the  courts  and  her  heirs  won. 

One  would  think  with  so  much  airing  in  the  courts 
that  Mr.  Sproul  would  find  it  hard  to  make  sales  of 
St.  Dunstan's  Dickens  and  his  illuminated  tablets, 
but  they  seem  to  go  merrily  on,  though  business  failure 
and  suicide  follow  in  their  wake. 

I  remember  some  years  ago  a  man  called  upon  me 
to  enlist  my  interest  in  a  subscription  book  called,  if 
I  recollect,  "The  Book  of  Wealth."  It  gave  a  history 
of  our  multimillionaires,  of  whom  we  did  not  have  so 
many  in  those  days,  and  was  illustrated  with  their  por- 
traits, in  color,  and  the  birthplaces,  in  color,  and  their 
homes,   in   color,   and   if   I   remember   the   biographies 


correctly  they  also  were  highly  colored.  A  more  for- 
bidding book  I  never  saw.  The  man  who  showed  it 
to  me  promised  to  give  me  a  copy — the  price  was  $3000 
— if  I  would  write  a  complimentary  notice  of  it.  I 
convinced,  him  that  I  did  not  do  business  that  way, 
which  impressed  him  so  favorably  with  my  honesty 
that  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  prevent  his  offer- 
ing a  copy  on  the  altar  of  my  integrity.  What  to  have 
done  with  such  a  book  had  I  been  inflicted  with  it 
would  have  puzzled  me,  and  yet  he  showed  me  a  list 
of  names  of  well-known  men,  whose  signatures  I  recog- 
nized, who  had  subscribed  to  it.  There  might  have 
been  more  excuse  for  subscribing  to  a  book  of  this  sort 
than  to  the  St.  Dunstan's  Dickens,  or  even  the  tablets, 
for  the  subscriptions  may  have  helped  in  the  coloring 
process  so  far  as  the  biographies  were  concerned,  but 
on  this  point  I  can  not  speak  with  authority. 

Then  you  may  remember  the  extraordinary  book  that 
figured  in  the  Toun  Topics  vs.  Collier's  suit.  There- 
was  a  book  that  you  would  hardly  think  could  have 
been  given  away,  and  yet  prominent  men  had  subscribed 
to  it. 

I  shall  be  interested  to  sec  if  Mr.  Sproul  can  go  on 
getting  people  to  subscribe  to  his  St.  Dunstan's  Dickens 
and  his  tablets  after  this  latest  expose.  Can  all  his 
business   be   done   with   people   who   do   not   read   the 
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Jeannette  L.  Gilder. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Ellen  Mcjones  Aberdeen. 
Macphairson  Clonglocketty  Angus  McClan 
Was  the  son  of  an  elderly  laboring  man  ; 
\  ou've  guessed  him  a  Scotchman,  shrewd  reader,  at  sight, 
And  p'r'aps  altogether,  shrewd  reader,  you're  right. 

From  the  bonnie  blue  Forth  to  the  beastly  Deeside, 
Round  by  Dingwell  and  Wrath  to  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde, 
There  wasn't  a  child  or  a  woman  or  man 
Who  could  pipe  with  Clonglocketty  Angus  McClan. 

Xo  other  could  wake  such  detestable  groans, 

With  reed  and  with  chaunter,  with  bag  and  with  drones  ; 

All  day  and  all  night  he  delighted  the  chiels 

With   sniggering  pibrochs   and   jiggety   reels. 

He'd  clamber  a  mountain  and  squat  on  the  ground, 
And  the  neighboring  maidens  would  gather  around 
To  list  to  his  pipes  and  to  gaze  in  his  een, 
Especially   Ellen   Mcjones  Aberdeen. 

All  loved  their  McClan  save  a  Sassenach  brute, 
Who  came  to  the  Highlands  to  fish  and  to  shoot ; 
He  dressed  himself  up  in  a  Highlander  way. 
Though  his  name  it  was  Pattison  Corby  Torbay. 

Torbay  had  incurred  a  good  deal  of  expense 
To  make  him  a   Sotchman  in  every  sense ; 
But  this  is  a  matter,  you'll  readilv  own. 
That  isn't  a  question  of  tailors  alone. 

A  Sassenach  chief  may  be  bonnily  built, 
He  may  purchase  a  sporran,  a  bonnet,  and  kilt ; 
Stick  a  skean  in  his  hose — wear  an  acre  of  stripes — 
But  he  can  not  assume  an  affection  for  pipes. 

Clonglocketty's  pipings  all  night  and  all  day 
Quite  frenzied  poor  Pattison  Corby  Torbay ; 
The  girls  wrere  amused  at  his  singular  spleen, 
Especially  Ellen  Mcjones  Aberdeen. 

"Macphairson  Clonglocketty  Angus,  my  lad, 
With  pibrochs  and  reels  vou  are  driving  me  mad. 
If  you  really  must  play  on  that  horrid  affair, 
My  goodness,  play  something  resembling  an  air." 

Boiled  over  the  blood  of  Macphairson  McClan — 
The  Clan  of  Clonglockettv  rose  as  one  man  ; 
For  all  were  enraged  at  the  insult,  I  ween. 
Especially  Ellen   Mcjones  Aberdeen. 

"Let's  show,"  said  McClan,  "to  this  Sassenach  loon 
That  the  bagpipes  can  play  a  regular  tune. 
Let's  see,"  .said  McClan,  as  he  thoughtfully  sat. 
"  'In  My   Cottage'  is  easy — I'll  practice  at  that." 

He  blew  at  his  "Cottage,"  and  he  blew  with  a  will, 
For  a  year,  seven  months,  and  a  fortnight  until 
(You'll  hardly  believe  it)   McClan,  I  declare, 
Elicited   something  resembling  an   air. 

It  was  wild — it  was  fitful — as  wild  as  the  breeze ; 
It  wandered  about  into  several  keys  ; 
It  was  jerky,  spasmodic,  and  harsh.  I'm  aware, 
But  still  it  distinctly  suggested  an  air. 

The  Sassenach  screamed,  and  the  Sassenach  danced; 
He  shrieked  in  his  agony,  bellowed,  and  pranced. 
And  the  maidens  who  gathered  rejoiced  at  the  scene, 
Especially  Ellen  Mcjones  Aberdeen. 

"Hech  gather,  hech  gather,  hech  gather  around, 
And  fill  a'  ye  lugs  wi'  the  exquisi.te  sound; 
An  air  fra'  the  bagpipes — beat  that  if  you  can  ! 
Hurrah  for  Clonglocketty  Angus  McClan!" 

The  fame  of  his  piping  spread  over  the  land ; 
Respectable  widows   proposed   for   his   hand, 
And  maidens  came  flocking  to  sit  on  the  green. 
Especially  Ellen  Mcjones  Aberdeen. 

One  morning  the  fidgety  Sassenach  swore 
He'd  stand  it  no  longer — he  drew  his  claymore. 
And  (this  was,  I  think,  in  extremely  bad  taste) 
Divided   Clonglocketty  close  to   the  waist. 

Oh,  loud  were  the  waitings  for  Angus  McGan  ! 
Oh,  deep  was  the  grief  for  that  excellent  man! 
The  maids  stood  aghast  at  the  horrible  scene, 
Especially  Ellen  Jdcjones  Aberdeen. 

It  sorrowed  poor  Pattison  Corby  Torbay 

To  find  them  "take  on"  in  this  serious  way  ; 

He  pitied  the  poor  little  fluttering  birds. 

And  solaced  their  souls  with  the  following  words: 

"Oh,  maidens,"  said  Pattison,  touching  his  hat, 
"Don't  blubber,  my  dears,  for  a  fellow  like  that ; 
Observe,  I'm  a  very  superior  man, 
A  much  better  fellow  than  Angus  McClan." 

They  smiled  when  he  winked  and  addressed  them  as  "dears," 
And  they  all  of  them  vowed,  as  they  dried  up  their  tears, 
A  pleasanter  gentleman  never  was  seen — 
Especially  Ellen  Mcjones  Aberdeen.  — W .  S.  Gilbert. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Dr.  William  Olin  Stillman,  a  practicing  physician 
of  \lbanv.  New  York,  is  serving  his  fifth  term  as  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Humane  Association. 

Aline  Van  Barentzen,  an  American  pianist,  eleven 
years  old,  has  been  awarded  first  prize  at  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  de  Musique  in  the  women's  competition. 
She  is  the  youngest  person  who  has  ever  received  this 
prize. 

Senator  Gallinger  of  Xew  Hampshire  is  said  to  be 
the  originator  of  the  demand  for  lemonade  which  has 
grown  to  such  proportions  that  a  half-dozen  colored 
servitors  are  required  to  make  and  transport  the  bev- 
erage to  the  Senate  chamber. 

Simon  Lake,  inventor  of  the  submarine  boat,  some 
time  ago  took  out  patents  on  an  airship  with  his  father, 
Christopher  J.  Lake,  and  he  has  now  bought  a  site  in 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  where  he  will  erect  a  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  airships. 

John  Jacob  Astor,  who  served  on  the  staff  of  Major- 
General  Shafter  in  Cuba  in  the  war  against  Spain  and 
gave  the  government  a  $100,000  mountain  battery  for 
use  in  that  conflict,  is  the  inventor  of  a  bicycle  brake, 
a  pneumatic  road  machine,  and  a  turbine  engine. 

The  German  colonial  secretary,  Herr  Dernburg,  was 
a  clerk  in  a  Wall  Street  office  in  New  York  when  he 
was  a  young  man,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  in  America. 
His  employer  refused  to  raise  his  wages  when  requested 
and  young  Dernburg  went  back  to  his  native  land.  His 
success  is  due  to  his  ability  and  energy. 

M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  who  succeeds  M.  Clemenceau  as 
premier  _of  France,  has  served  in  various  capacities 
since  1877,  when  he  became  secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Marne.  He  entered  the  cabinet  the  first  time 
as  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  1886.  He  was  president 
of  the  council  of  ministers  in  1895-'6  and  president  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1902-'3. 

One  by  one  the  treasures  of  Great  Britain  are  pass- 
ing into  the  possession  of  Americans.  Mrs.  George 
Lynas  of  Logansport,  Indiana,  has  just  bought  the 
highest-priced  cat  in  the  world  in  London  for  $525. 
The  animal  is  Rob  Roy  II,  England's  champion  male 
chinchilla  Persian  cat  and  the  winner  of  numerous 
prizes.  The  animal  will  be  brought  to  the  United 
States. 

Ahmed  Mirza,  the  newly  proclaimed  Shah  of  Persia, 
is  the  second  son  of  Mohammed  Ali.  He  is  twelve 
years  old  and  has  precedence  over  the  eldest  son  of 
the  dethroned  Shah  because  the  mother  of  that  eldest 
son  was  not  a  princess  of  the  reigning  Kajar  house. 
There  are  three  brothers  and  several  sisters.  The 
royal  family  is  very  numerous,  there  being  several  thou- 
sand princes  and  princesses. 

Among  the  eligible  bachelor  members  of  the  British 
Parliament  a  London  paper  describes  Mr.  A.  E.  W. 
Mason,  who  is  responsible  for  so  many  charming  tales 
that  he  is  a  hero  to  every  woman,  whether  she  is  con- 
scious of  the  fact  or  not.  In  appearance  he  is  of 
medium  height,  dark,  has  a  thin,  pale  face,  with  good 
eyes  and  brow,  and  wears  a  monocle.  He  is  a  fearless 
mountain  climber  and  a  fair  politician. 

Miss  Katherine  I.  Williams  of  Bristol  University, 
formerly  assistant  to  Sir  William  Ramsay,  was  promi- 
nent among  the  twenty-four  women  chemists,  from 
France,  Germany,  Austria.  Italy,  Switzerland,  Russia, 
the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain,  who  were  members 
of  the  recent  congress  of  applied  chemistry  in  London. 
Miss  Williams  makes  a  special  study  of  the  chemistry 
of  cooked  foods,  and  finds  her  published  works  are 
more  popular  in  America  than  in  England. 

Half  a  century  of  active  teaching  has  not  dulled 
the  enthusiasm  or  wearied  the  faculties  of  John  Howard 
Van  Amringe,  dean  of  Columbia  University.  He  was 
recently  tendered  a  banquet  in  Xew  York  in  honor  of 
the  completion  of  his  fiftieth  year  in  the  service  of  the 
college.  He  was  graduated  in  I860  and  became  an 
instructor  in  Greek.  Next  he  was  tutor  in  mathe- 
matics, and  in  1894  he  was  made  dean  of  the  school  of 
arts.  In  1S99,  during  Mr.  Seth  Low's  attendance  at 
The  Hague  conference,  Professor  Van  Amringe  was 
acting  president  of  the  university.  He  organized  the 
alumni  association,  and  throughout  his  career  has  been 
popular  with  students  and  faculty  alike. 

King  Edward  VII  recently  visited  Rugby  school, 
declared  open  the  new  speech  room,  commanded  an 
addition  to  the  boys'  "hard-earned  holidays,"  presented 
prizes,  planted  a  young  oak  tree  in  the  close,  and 
inspected  the  members  of  the  officers'  training  corps  of 
the  school.  In  the  course  of  his  reply  to  the  address 
read  by  the  head  of  the  school,  H.  J.  B.  Clough,  a 
grand-nephew  of  the  poet,  the  king  said :  "Rugby  is 
notable  not  only  for  its  successes  in  scholarship,  not 
only  for  its  men  of  letters,  but  even  more  for  its  high 
ideals  of  honor  and  manliness  and  public  spirit,  and 
all  those  qualities  that  make  our  public  schools  the 
finest  places  of  education  in  the  world.  These  ideals 
and  these  qualities,  strenuously  taught  by  her  great 
leaders,  and  handed  on  as  a  cherished  tradition  from 
generation  to  generation  of  her  sons,  have  left  the 
mark  of  Rugby  deep,  not  only  throughout  the  islands, 
but  throughout  the  empire,  and  in  every  part  of  the 
world."  Rugby,  probably  the  most  fa 
schools,  is  by  no  means  a  democratic  in 
fees  are  so  large  that  only  the  children  i 
to-do  people  can  participate  in  its  eminent 
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IN  HIS  STEAD. 


How  an  Accident  Made  a  Husband  the  Instrument  of  Justice 


Holt's  name  was  synonymous  with  success.  He  was 
a  man  of  boundless  resource  and  charming  intellect. 
In  his  early  years  he  had  worked  with  unwearied  perse- 
verance, giving  himself  no  rest  until,  through  his  law 
practice,  he  had  amassed  a  fortune,  the  very  mention  of 
which  commanded  men's  respect.  He  was  never  ham- 
pered or  retarded  by  haste ;  each  move  he  made  was  sure 
and  advantageous;' and  if  he  gained  the  reputation  of 
possessing  a  heart  that  was  in  a  constant  state  of  repose, 
in  the  face  of  his  success  men  thought  none  the  less  of 
him.  They  knew  that  worthier  men  had  failed,  while 
he  had  gone  triumphantly  on  to  the  alluring  goal. 

A  half-hour  of  his  company  was  as  beneficial  as  a  cold 
shower.  The  most  loquacious  curtailed  his  words  and 
made  them  to  the  point  under  Holt's  coldly  critical  eyes. 

His  office  was  considered  the  best  law  school  in  the 
city.  His  clerks  disliked  him  thoroughly,  but  accorded 
him  a  meed  of  respect  they  gave  no  other  man.  He 
was  impervious  to  their  want  of  good-will;  he  did  not 
care  for  their  esteem,  he  exacted  only  the  unconditional 
obedience  he  obtained. 

Xo  man  came  to  the  office  late  more  than  once. 
Holt's  urbane  hope  that  the  late-comer's  health  was 
improving,  and  that  he  would  soon  be  entirely  recov- 
ered, did  not  pass  current  as  genuine  solicitude.  But, 
again,  he  never  demanded  a  moment  of  their  time  after 
office  hours;  he  was  essentially  a  just  man.  There  w-as 
no  one  ready  or  adroit  enough  to  retort  to  his  stinging 
satire,  but  the  men  were  willing  to  bear  it,  for  in  his 
monetary  dealings  he  w-as  extremely  liberal. 

It  was  only  after  Holt's  marriage,  when  he  was  near- 
ing  forty,  that  men  drew  nearer  to  him.  They  were 
glad  to  discover  that  he  was  not  quite  invulnerable. 

The  world  knew  nothing  of  her  until  she  came  to 
them  as  Holt's  wife,  but  soon  after  reports  originated 
that  her  parentage  had  been  enveloped  in  mystery,  and 
that  Holt  had  rescued  her  from  the  temptations  that 
come  to  bitter  poverty,  and  educated  her  at  his  own 
expense.  Her  faultless  face  and  manner  seemed  to 
give  the  lie  direct  to  the  rumor  that  had  gained  ground, 
and  she  took  her  place  with  unquestioned  supremacy. 

Holt  lavished  upon  her  a  fund  of  love  that  most  men 
would  have  found  sufficient  for  a  large  family.  It  was 
almost  pitiful  to  watch  him  while  with  her.  For  her 
sake,  he  forced  himself  into  society,  which,  hitherto,  he 
had  considered  unrelieved  martyrdom.  He  threw  open 
his  house  to  their  acquaintances,  because  she  was  a  young 
woman,  and  he  was  determined  not  to  weary  her,  but  he 
deemed  it  his  home  only  on  those  evenings  when  they 
were  alone.  He  chafed  under  the  yoke  he  put  around  his 
neck,  but  she  was  never  allowed  to  become  aware  of  it. 

She  was,  perhaps,  the  only  person  who  did  not  fear 
Holt.  Those  who  thought  she  had  married  him  from 
a  feeling  of  gratitude  were  compelled  to  change  their 
belief  on  seeing  her  sweet  graciousness  to  him.  She 
bewildered  the  world,  as  well  as  Holt,  by  her  smile. 

She  insisted  upon  his  taking  care  of  his  health,  and 
walked  to  the  office  with  him  nearly  every  morning, 
saying  that  if  left  to  himself  he  would  ride,  and  so  have 
no  exercise.  She  would  call  for  him  in  her  coupe  at 
.five,  and  sometimes  alight  and  admonish  King,  the 
junior  partner,  for  not  relieving  Holt  of  more  of  the 
routine  work.  Holt  gave  himself  over  to  the  luxury  of 
being  taken  care  of  without  complaint. 

Holt  was  seated  alone  in  his  private  office,  having 
ended  the  last  audience  he  intended  to  grant  that  after- 
noon. It  had  been  a  most  trying  and  fatiguing  day,  but 
his  face  showed  no  sign  of  weariness.  A  knock  came  at 
the  door,  and  Holt,  recognizing  his  wife's  form  outlined 
against  the  glass,  arose  and  opened  the  door  for  her. 
At  that  moment  his  face  was  almost  redeemed  from 
plainness  by  his  smile. 

"I  am  about  to  disappoint  you,"  he  observed,  motion- 
ing her  to  be  seated;  "I  am  called  across  the  bay  on 
important  business,  and  shall  not  be  able  to  take  you 
out  as  arranged.  You  know  how  much  I  regret  this, 
but  it  is  imperative  that  I  go." 

"Why  can  not  Mr.  King  go  in  your  stead?"  she  de- 
manded, with  evident  displeasure  at  his  default.  "I 
am  sure  you  could  save  yourself  many  a  task  by  using 
him  in  your  stead.  You  are  too  unsparing  of  your  own 
lime  and  self." 

Holt  looked  at  her  in  amusement.  "Do  you  not  know 
you  are  the  only  one  who  thinks  me  thoughtful  of 
others?  They  would  tell  you.  and  truthfully,  that  I  am 
going  because  I  know  I  can  provide  against  accidents 
and  defeats  more  surely  than  can  King.  Perhaps,  in  time, 
I  may  lose,  through  your  influence,  some  of  my  hard- 
ness. Besides,  King  has  work  that  will  keep  him  here 
until  close  on  to  midnight.  If  it  were  not  so.  I  should 
appoint  him  my  substitute,  that  you  need  not  stay." 

"Will  he  stay  here  all  alone?"  she  asked,  feigning  an 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  law  firm. 

"All   alone.     Perhaps  the  only  one  in  the  building, 
re  is  no  need  to  shiver  for  King:  there  is  no  danger." 

"But  there  must  be  danger,  all  alone  in  this  immense 
building.  I  am  glad  you  are  not  to  stay,"  she  laughed, 
looking  up  at  him  tenderly.  "I  think  I  shall  tell  Mr. 
King  he  had  better  bring  some  one  along  for  company." 

"He  s  out  at  present.  I  must  send  you  home  now. 
fur  I  have  some  few  instructions  to  leave.  You  well 
know  how  much  I  dislike  to  disappoint  you." 

"I     m  disappointed."  she  murmured,  "for  I  thought 

uld  enjoy  the  evening  together,  but  I  am  going 

it  bravely.     Shall  you  be  late?" 

■ssible  I  may  be  home  by  twelve,  not  before." 

w  her  to  the  carriage,  and  watched  her  drive 


away.  On  reentering  the  building,  he  turned  his  ankle, 
and  found  it  difficult  to  mount  the  stairs.  He  made 
no  mention  of  it  in  the  outer  office,  but  directed  them  to 
tell  Mr.  King  he  wished  to  see  him  at  once. 

It  was  some  ten  minutes  later  that  King  entered.  Holt 
was  an  intellectual  giant ;  King  a  physical  giant.  Beside 
Holt,  who  was  gaunt  and  yellow,  his  health  and  good- 
looks  were  so  evident  as  to  seem  almost  an  impertinence. 

"You  will  have  to  go  to  Mr.  Rodney's,  King.  I  have 
again  turned  my  ankle.  Make  haste,  and  you  will  be 
able  to  make  the  next  boat.  I  shall  take  your  place, 
and  complete  those  documents  this  evening." 

"Let  them  go  until  morning."  urged  King;  "I  will 
manage  to  get  down  early  enough  to  finish  them  before 
they  are  needed.     I  can  see  the  pain  you  are  suffering.' 

"We  have  no  time  for  condolences  just  at  present,' 
interrupted  Holt,  wincing  under  King's  compassionate 
looks;  "I  shall  finish  the  papers  tonight." 

"I  met  Mrs.  Holt  as  I  came  back  to  the  office,  and  she 
told  me  of  her  disappointment.    Are  you  going  home? 

"I  shall  go  home  to  dine  and  come  down  later.  You 
might  join  me  here  on  returning  from  Rodney's,  when 
we  can  go  into  the  matter  fully." 

Again  impressing  upon  him  the  wisdom  of  going 
home  to  dinner,  King  left  the  office  hurriedly,  scarcely 
hoping  to  make  the  boat. 

Holt  arose,  preparatory  to  going  home.  He  repressed 
an  exclamation  of  acute  pain  as  his  weight  came  down 
on  his  ankle.  If  he  went  home  he  doubted  his  being  able 
to  come  down  again.  As  his  wife  did  not  expect  him.  he 
decided  to  stay  at  the  office  and  commence  on  King's 
work.  He  walked  to  the  door,  telling  the  chief  clerk, 
who  was  then  the  only  one  left  in  the  office,  that  he 
would  stay  a  time  longer,  but  made  no  mention  of  his 
intention  to  spend  the  evening  at  the  office. 

He  waited  in  his  own  office  until  he  heard  the  man 
leave.  Then  he  locked  the  outer  doors  and  went  to 
King's  office,  which  was  a  small  room,  seldom  used 
because  it  did  not  connect  with  the  others;  to  enter,  it 
was  necessary  to  go  out  into  the  passage-way. 

Holt  lit  his  table  lamp,  and  began  his  work. 

The  bells  sounded  for  six,  and  Holt  remembered  he 
had  been  too  busy  that  morning  to  interrupt  his  labors 
for  luncheon.  He  wondered  what  his  wife  would  say 
if  she  knew  he  was  still  at  work,  without  thought  of 
eating.  It  is  not  altogether  unpleasant  to  have  some- 
body interested  in  one's  welfare. 

At  half-past  seven,  he  neatly  folded  the  last  document 
and  pushed  them  to  one  side.  He  knew  that  what  he 
had  accomplished  in  the  two  hours  would  have  taken 
King  double  the  time. 

Thinking  of  the  three  hours  that  still  remained  before 
King's  possible  return,  he  almost  regretted  having 
directed  him  to  meet  him  at  the  office. 

He  took  from  his  pocket  a  jeweler's  box  containing 
a  string  of  rubies;  it  had  caught  his  eye  that  morning, 
and  he  had  found  time  to  purchase  it.  though  not  for 
luncheon.  He  turned  the  lamp  low  and  leaned  back  in 
his  chair,  holding  the  rubies  against  his  face.  Xo 
sound  broke  the  stillness,  except,  now  and  then,  the 
gnawing  of  some  rat  in  the  wainscoting. 

Suddenly  he  leaned  forward  in  his  chair,  intently 
listening.  He  detected  a  soft  foot-fall  in  the  corridor — 
it  was  the  step  of  one  who  was  moving  carefully,  so  as 
to  conceal  all  noise.  He  heard  a  key  inserted  in  the 
lock  of  the  door  leading  to  the  office,  then  it  was  with- 
drawn. He  turned  the  lamp  so  low  it  emitted  only  a 
mere  spark,  and,  pulling  open  the  drawer  of  the  table, 
drew  out  King's  revolver. 

The  person  in  the  hall  came  with  but  one  object,  and 
it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  man  who  purposes  com- 
mitting burglary  is  desperate  enough  to  shoot  to  save 
himself  or  his  plunder.  Holt  was  prepared  for  his 
entrance,  and  determined  to  act  at  once  without  parley, 
for  his  accident,  to  some  degree,  crippled  him,  and  he  did 
not  propose  to  let  go  his  hold  on  life  of  his  own  volition. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait.  The  steps  paused  at  his 
door;  then  the  key  turned  in  the  lock,  and  the  door 
swung  open.  Holt  saw  the  man's  face  was  masked  by 
some  dark  stuff,  and  pulled  the  trigger.  The  man  fell 
forward,  and  Holt  turned  up  the  light.  The  burglar 
had  fallen  on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  and  Holt 
walked  toward  him.  He  moved  slowly,  remembering 
his  injured  foot;  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  view  his  victim. 

And  then  he  saw  it  was  his  wife! — the  black  lace 
scarf  had  fallen  away,  exposing  her  perfect  face. 

She  had  grown  nervous  because  he  had  not  come 
home  to  dinner,  and  had  come  down  for  him.  and  he 
had  shot  her.  He  carried  her  over  to  the  couch  that 
stood  in  one  corner  of  the  room.  As  her  head  touched 
the  pillow,  she  raised  her  hand  to  his  face,  murmuring. 
"Rob,  Rob,  why  did  you  hurt  me?" 

Holt  stepped  back  in  paralyzed  fear — she  was  calling 
him  by  King's  name. 

She  was  here  in  King's  office,  and.  because  of  the 
sudden  change  of  plans,  he  had  discovered  her.  He 
staggered  blindly  to  a  chair.  The  last  few  months 
unrolled  themselves  before  him.  and  he  cursed  his  own 
lack  of  penetration.  He  brought  his  hand  down  on  the 
table  with  such  force  that  the  rubies  danced  madly  on 
their  slender  thread  of  gold,  throwing  off  their  dazzling 
lights.  He  wished  dully  they  were  diamonds:  their 
pigeon-blood  red  hurt  his  eyes.  He  took  them  up 
fiercely,  as  if  to  crush  them,  and  they  cut  his  hand. 

He  looked  up  at  her  cry.  She  was  leaning  forward, 
watching  him  with  dilated  eyes. 

"Why  are  you  here?"  she  cried:  "you  must  not  kill 
him.    You  must  be  satisfied  with  my  death.    Promise  me." 

He  had  had  no  thought  of  King.  but.  on  the  instant, 
seeing  her  anxiety-  for  him,  he  decided  on  his  action. 

"Xo,  I  shall  not  kill  him,"  he  responded,  coldly. 


"You  frighten  me,"  she  whispered.  "If  you  only 
would  not  sit  there  smiling  to  yourself.  You  have  no 
right  to  complain — I  made  you  happy  for  a  year." 

"So  you  did."  agreed  Holt:  "it  was  very  good  of  you. 
I  would  have  laid  down  my  life  for  you.    Would  King?" 

She  did  not  know  what  course  to  pursue.  Finally  she 
said.  "Yes."  Still  he  sat.  holding  the  rubies,  calmly 
smiling.    "Take  me  home." 

"Your  home  is  with  King;  and,  as  you  know,  this  i< 
his  office." 

You  can  not  mean  to  leave  me  here!"  she  exclaimed. 

"\\  hy  not  ?  You  are  nothing  to  me.  and  King  will  be- 
here  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours.  He  was  very 
urgent  in  pressing  me  to  go  home  to  dine ;  I  see  the  rea- 
son now.  Unfortunately,  however,  I  had  turned  ray 
ankle,  and,  as  it  was  rather  painful,' concluded  to  stay." 

'You  regret  it  now?"  she  breathed.  "You  are  sorrv 
the  veil  is  torn  from  your  eves?" 

He  caught  his  lip  in  his  teeth.  What  she  said  was 
true — he  regretted  being  turned  out  of  his  fool's  para- 
dise.    He  caught  up  his  gloves  and  top-coat. 

"\\  hat  are  you  doing?"  she  questioned.  "You  are 
not  going  to  leave  me  here  alone." 

"If  you  are  afraid,  I  can  stay  with  you  for  a  time 
longer — I  have  no  very  pressing  engagement.  I  can 
stay  with  you  until  the  end.  if  you  prefer  it.  and 
shortly  after,  King  will  probably  be  here." 

"Are  you  going  to  let  him  find  me  here?"  she  asked, 
waiting  for  his  answer  with  suspended  breath. 

"Of  course.  You  said  be  would  be  willing  to  die  for 
you — he  shall  have  the  chance.  The  bullet  lodged  in 
your  breast  is  from  King's  revolver,  and  you  are  in 
King's  office.  He  will  come  in  and  fall  down  1  . 
you  and  try  to  warm  you  to  life  by  his  caresses,  and. 
perhaps,  his  clothes  will  not  be  quite  spotless  when  he 
arises.  Knowing  the  extent  of  his  guilt,  he  will  not 
be  as  collected  and  rational  as  I.  and  will  stay  with  you. 
futilely  searching  for  some  plausible  excuse  to  give  the 
world  for  vour  presence.  Xo  one  is  aware  I  am  here. 
and  it  will  be  a  very  clear  case  against  him." 

She  drew  a  shuddering  sigh.  "I  will  not  die  yet.  I 
shall  call  for  help." 

"Xo  one  heard  the  shot."  he  reminded.  "Don't  move: 
you  will  only  hasten  the  end."  he  cautioned,  as  she  fell 
on  her  knees  beside  him.  "You  must  not  come  nearer 
me.  My  apparel  must  not  be  disordered  when  I  reach 
the  club." 

"You  might  save  me  yet,"  she  pleaded,  her  hand  on 
his  knee:  "save  me,  and  I  will  make  you  forget  this 
night.  You  can  not  wish  your  name  to  be  dishonored. 
Men  will  laugh  derisively  when  they  know  the  one 
woman  you  loved  played  you  false.  You  will  know  no 
peace  if  you  let  me  die.  Even  suppose  he  is  accused 
and  found  guilty,  it  will  not  bring  me  back  to  you.  You 
will  be  afraid  of  the  night,  sitting  there  in  the  house, 
haunted  by  my  presence.  Before  I  came,  you  were 
employed  in  the  making  of  your  name  and  fortune,  but. 
without  me,  your  triumphs  will  be  only  Dead  Sea  fruit. 
Take  me  home."  she  implored,  in  the  suasive  voice  that 
had  never  before  been  denied  aught. 

Holt  drew  back  with  distaste  from  her  touch.  When 
she  had  finished,  he  observed:  "Your  position  must  be 
uncomfortable.  Had  you  not  better  go  back  to  the 
couch  ?    It  is  King's  favorite  lounging-place." 

Looking  at  him,  she  foresaw  her  ultimate  defeat,  but 
did  not  desist  from  begging  him  to  take  her  away. 

Once  he  laughed  low,  showing  her  the  rubies,  saying 
she  deserved  great  credit  for  the  cleverness  with  which 
she  had  deceived  him,  but  otherwise  he  made  no 
response.  She  cried  for  help  once,  but  was  answered 
only  by  the  echo  of  her  own  voice  as  it  rang  through 
the  lofty  building.  Her  voice  died  away  from  sheer 
exhaustion.  The  pool  of  the  blood  on  the  floor  grew 
larger,  and  one  tiny  stream  slowly  wended  its  way  to 
Holt's  chair,  and  he  watched  it  with  unconcern. 

An  hour  passed ;  then  she  ceased  to  plead  for  King 
or  for  a  drink  of  water.  When  Holt  looked  up  at  la.-t. 
she  lay  back  on  the  couch — dead. 

Carefully  picking  his  steps,  he  walked  over  to  the 
table,  and  took  up  the  papers  which  he  intended  to  put 
in  his  own  desk,  and  destroyed  all  trace  of  his  presence. 
He  looked  searching!)-  at  himself,  but  he  could  find  no 
sign  of  the  struggle  through  which  he  has  passed. 

He  drew  out  his  watch.  It  was  shortly  after  nine — 
it  was  time  he  reached  the  club.  He  turned  the  light 
low.  and,  as  he  did  so,  glanced  over  at  her.  She  seemed 
to  be  watching  him.  How-  he  hated  her.  He  had  shown 
it  by  the  torment  he  had  made  her  endure. 

But  she  had  made  his  happiness — the  only  happiness 
he  had  ever  known.  Xow  he  would  go  home  to  the 
lonely  house,  bereft  of  even  the  memories  of  that  time. 

Surely  she  moved.  He  walked  towards  her,  and 
grasped  her  by  the  arm,  crying:  "You  are  to  come 
home  with  me " 

He  waited  for  a  second  in  sickening  fear.  then,  thrust- 
ing the  rubies  before  her.  added  ~  "Don't  make  believe 
you  don't  hear  me.     I  forgive  you — they  are  for  you." 

He  released  his  hold.     He  saw  she  was  dead. 

He  must  go — he  had  told  her  he  would  go  to  the  club. 
He  passed  his  hand  in  front  of  his  eyes,  as  if  he  had 
grown  suddenly  blind.  The  lights  would  glare  up  there 
— it  was  so  quiet  and  dark  in  the  little  room. 

Some  one  was  coming  up  the  steps,  whistling.  It 
was  King,  the  man  she  had  loved.  He  clutched  the 
revolver,  leveling  it  toward  his  forehead.  Xo.  he  would 
not  disfigure  himself — there  had  always  been  too  much 
contrast  between  them. 

The  cheery  whistle  sounded  louder,  clearer.  Holt 
aimed  at  his  heart  and  fired.  Of  him  it  had  been  jest- 
inglv  said,  he  had  no  heart. 

The  whistle  died  awav.  Alice  S.  Wolf. 
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"A  CERTAIN  RICH  MAN." 


William  Allen  White  Writes  a  Compelling  Novel  of  Modern 
Conditions  and  of  the  Old  American  Spirit. 


A  work  of  serious  fiction  by  an  author  who  can 
enshrine  a  moral  purpose  in  a  casing  of  literary  art, 
unfailing  vivacity,  and  rare  humor,  is  enough  of  a 
novelty  to  demand  extended  attention.  Mr.  William 
Allen  White  has  done  this  in  "A  Certain  Rich  Man." 
In  the  best  sense  of  the  word  his  story  is  a  large  one, 
large  in  purpose,  told  with  a  leisurely  generosity  of. 
detail  and  comment,  full  of  a  deep  philosophical  knowl- 
edge of  men  and  things,  and  based  upon  an  unquench- 
able faith  in  human  nature  which  enables  him  to  trans- 
figure the  small  and  humble  things  of  life  to  make 
them  beautiful,  and  to  apply  them  nationally. 

Mr.  White's  style  of  telling  a  story  is  peculiarly  his 
own  in  its  delightful  discursiveness,  its  neglect  of  the 
ordinary  canons,  its  ruminative  reflections  upon  events, 
its  subtle  analysis  of  character,  and  its  sarcasm  that 
does  not  become  cynical.  Sometimes  he  reminds  us  of 
Thackeray,  but  we  never  lose  sight  of  the  smile  behind 
the  frown,  and  into  whatever  dark  places  of  duplicity 
he  leads  us  there  is  always  the  promise  of  the  light 
ahead  and  the  redemptive  power  of  the  human  con- 
science. "A  Certain  Rich  Man"  is,  indeed,  the  story 
of  a  human  conscience — the  conscience  of  John  Bar- 
clay, Union  soldier,  thief,  forger,  briber,  multi-million- 
aire, and  penitent.  We  are  allowed  to  trace  his  life 
from  the  day  when,  as  a  boy,  he  smuggles  his  way  out 
of  Sycamore  Ridge  with  the  Northern  volunteers  to 
that  other  day  half  a  century  ahead  when  at  last  he 
asks  and  answers  for  himself  the  question,  "What  shall 
it  avail  a  man  if  he  gains  the  whole  world  and  lose  his 
own  soul?"  And  his  old  mother,  that  splendid  type 
of  American  womanhood,  when  she  knows  that  the 
millionaire  son  over  whom  she  has  mourned  as  a  lost 
and  wasted  life  has  performed  his  great  act  of  restitu- 
tion to  the  nation  and  has  given  his  life  for  that  of 
a  Magdalen,  breaks  out  into  triumphant  and  solemn 
rejoicing,  "Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  Lord." 

In  its  concentration  upon  the  little  town  of  Sycamore 
Ridge,  Mr.  White's  novel  may  almost  be  called  local 
in  its  character  until  we  realize  that  Sycamore  Ridge 
is  typical  of  the  nation  in  its  deviation  from  the  path 
of  democratic  simplicity  into  the  luxurious  pretentious- 
ness of  plutocracy.  They  are  all  such  simple,  every- 
day people  to  whom  we  are  introduced,  inspired  by 
patriotism  and  duty,  intent  upon  the  honorable  ambi- 
tions of  country  life,  marrying,  and  giving  in  marriage, 
and  begetting  children,  toiling  and  rejoicing  with  no 
thought  of  escape  from  the  compelling  moral  law  of 
honor  and  duty  and  mutual  helpfulness.  There  is  John 
Barclay  himself,  the  barefooted  boy  who  runs  with  the 
soldiers,  and  Philemon  Ward,  patriot  and  agitator,  and 
Martin  Culpepper,  as  fine  a  gentleman  of  the  South  as 
God  ever  made,  and  Elmer  Hendricks,  who  is  John's 
sworn  comrade  until  the  spectre  of  wealth  rises  between 
them  and  beckons  John  into  black  and  heartless 
betrayal.  And  there  is  Watts  McHurdie,  poet,  philoso- 
pher, and  saddler,  and  Lycurgus  Mason  and  Gabriel 
Carnine  and  Jake  Dolan  and  a  score  of  others,  without 
naming  the  country  maidens  who  are  courted  and  mar- 
ried in  the  ancient  and  time-honored  way  and  without 
a  hint  of  the  bartering  process  that  has  taken  its  place. 
It  is  upon  such  a  community  that  we  see  the  blight  of 
modern  commercialism  lay  its  hand,  fouling  the  waters 
at  their  source,  severing  friendships,  turning  good  men 
into  bad  and  bad  men  into  worse,  until  at  last  con- 
science seems  utterly  banished  except  for  those  two  or 
three,  such  as  Philemon  Ward,  who  choose  poverty 
rather  than  an  affluent  shame. 

The  author  is  equally  at  home  whether  describing 
the  stirring  scenes  of  battle  or  the  more  subtle  clash 
of  village  politics.  There  is  not  much  of  the  war,  it  is 
true,  for  John  Barclay  gets  a  bullet  through  his  foot  at 
the  first  engagement  and  is  sent  home,  sadly  afraid 
that  his  mother  will  spank  him.  All  our  heroes  are 
at  that  first  fight,  and  some  of  them  will  keep  that 
chivalry  in  their  hearts  forever  and  some  of  them  will 
lose  it  for  a  time: 

Captain  Ward,  who  was  sitting  a  few  paces  in  the  rear  of 
the  men,  went  over  to  Watts,  and  scuffied  the  man  over  with 
his  foot.  A  bullet  went  through  Ward's  hat  before  he  got 
back  to  his  place.  The  men  were  sticking  up  ramrods  and 
betting  on  the  number  of  minutes  they  would  last.  No  ram- 
rod stood  more  than  ten  minutes.  Martin  Culpepper  threw  up 
his  hat  five  times  before  a  bullet  hit  it  :  but  he  went  bareheaded 
the  rest  of  the  day,  and  John  Barclay,  in  sheer  fear,  began 
to  dig  a  hole  under  him.  After  he  had  been  on  his  belly 
for  an  hour,  Henry  Schnitzler  got  tired  and  rose.  The  men 
begged  him  to  lie  down.  But  his  only  renly  when  they  told 
him  he  was  a  fool  was.  "Veil,  vot  of  it?"  And  when  they 
said  he  would  be  shot,  he  answered  again,  "Veil,  vot  of  it?" 
And  when  Jake  Dolan  cried,  ''You  pot-gtitted  Dutchman,  sit 
down  or  there'll  be  a  sauerkraut  shower  in  hell  pretty  quick," 
Henry  shook  his  fat  sides  a  moment  and  laughed,  "Veil,  vot 
of  dat — altzo !"  For  an  hour,  that  seemed  ten,  he  moved 
back  and  forth  on  the  line,  firing  and  joking,  and  then  the 
spell  broke  and  a  bullet  took  part  of  his  jaw.  As  he  dropped 
to  his  position,  with  the  blood  pushing  from  his  face,  his 
eyes  blazed,  and  he  spat  out.  "By  hell-tam.  now  I  vos  mad," 
and  he  fought  the  day  out  and  died  that  nieht.  But  as'  he 
sank  to  his  place  when  the  bullet  hit  him.  Watts  McHurdie 
saw  Schnitzler  stagger,  and  through  the  smoke  knew  that  he 
was  wounded.  Watts  rushed  to  Schnitzler  and  bent  over  him, 
when  a  ball  hit  Watts  and  went  ripping  through  the  fleshy 
part  of  his  hip.  ''Shot  in  the  back — damn  it,  shot  in  the 
1  ack!"  he  screamed,  as  he  jumped  into  the  air.  "What  did  I 
tell  you,  boys,  I'm  shot  in  the  back."  And  he  crawled  bleed- 
ing to  the  rear. 

The  character  sketches  are  sometimes  unrivaled  in 
their  psychological  insight.  Take  this  one.  for  instance, 
of  Lige  Bemis.  who,  by  the  grace  of  God.  might  have 
been  almost  a  good  man  had  he  not  become  a  tool  of 


John    Barclay    and    by    him    raised    to    a    position    of 
infamy  upon  the  judicial  bench: 

But  men  have  curious  works  in  them,  and  unless  one  has 
th.-it  faith  in  God  that  gives  him  unbounded  faith  in  the  good- 
ness of  man,  one  should  not  open  men  up  in  the  back  and 
watch  the  wheels  go  'round.  For  though  men  are  good,  and 
in  the  long  run  what  they  do  is  God's  work  and  is  therefore 
acceptable,  no  man  is  perfect.  There  goes  Lige  Bemis  past 
the  postotfice  now,  for  instance;  when  he  was  in  the  legis- 
lature in  the  late  'sixties,  every  one  knows  that  Minneola 
raised  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  cash  and  offered  it  to  Lige 
if  he  would  pretend  to  be  sick  and  quit  work  on  the  Sycamore 
Ridge  county-seat  bill.  He  could  have  fooled  us,  and  could 
have  taken  the  money,  which  was  certainly  more  than  he 
could  expect  to  get  from  Sycamore  Ridge.  Did  he  take  it? 
Not  at  all.  A  million  would  not  have  tempted  him.  He  was 
in  that  game ;  yet  ten  days  after  he  refused  the  offer  of 
Minneola.  he  tried  to  blackmail  his  United  States  senator  out 
of  fifty  dollars,  and  sold  his  vote  to  a  candidate  for  State 
printer  for  one  hundred  dollars  and  flashed  the  bill  around 
Sycamore  Ridge  proudly  for  a  week  before  spending  it. 

It  was  Judge  Bemis  who  was  to  nonsuit  the  Federal 
government  when  it  tried  to  lay  John  Barclay  by  the 
heels  for  taking  rebates,  for  mixing  clay  with  the 
breakfast  food  of  his  provisions  company,  and  for  gen- 
erally defying  the  laws  of  God  and  man. 

John  Barclay  remains  a  relatively  good  citizen  until 
we  are  well  on  with  the  story.  Indeed,  the  extraordi- 
nary skill  of  the  narrative  is  to  be  found  in  its  picture 
of  the  slowly  corrupting  power  of  man,  the  gradual 
banishment  of  the  ideals  that  make  youth  beautiful  and 
that  are  the  only  things  worth  carrying  into  mature 
life.  After  the  death  of  his  first  love  John  marries 
Jane  Mason,  whose  father  believes  himself,  mistakenly, 
to  be  the  head  of  the  house,  and  in  that  capacity  is 
called  upon  to  assent  to  his  daughter's  betrothal: 

"Of  course,  Mr.  Barclay" — the  Mr.  Barclay  he  remembered 
as  the  only  time  in  his  life  he  ever  had  it  from  her — "of 
course,  Mr.  Barclay,  that  is  a  matter  rather  for  you  and  Mr. 
Mason  to  settle.  You  know,"  she  added,  folding  her  hands 
across  her  ample  waist,  "Mr.  Mason  is  the  head  of  the  house!" 
Then  she  lifted  her  voice,  perhaps  fearing  that  matters  might 
be  delayed.  "Oh,  pa !"  she  cried.  "Pa !  Come  in  here, 
please.     There's  a  gentleman  to  see  you." 

Lycurgus  Mason  came  in  with  a  tea  towel  in  his  hands  and 
an  apron  on.  He  heard  John  through  in  a  dazed  way,  his 
hollow  eyes  blinking  with  evident  uncertainty  as  to  what  was 
expected  of  him.  When  Earclay  was  through,  the  father 
looked  at  the  mother  for  his  cue,  and  did  not  speak  for  a 
moment.  Then  he  faltered  :  "Why,  yes — yes — I  see  !  Well, 
ma,  what "  And  at  the  cloud  on  her  brow  Lycurgus  hesi- 
tated again,  and  rolled  his  apron  about  bis  hands  nervously 
and  finally  said,  "Oh — well — whatever  you  and  her  ma  think 
will  be  all  right  with  me,  I  guess."  And  having  been  dis- 
missed telepathically,  Lycurgus  hurried  back  to  his  work. 

It  was  when  John  Barclay  was  elected  President  of  the 
Corn  Belt  Railway,  in  the  early  'nineties,  that  Lycurgus  told 
McHurdie  and  Yard  and  Culpepper  and  Frye,  as  the  gray- 
beards  wagged  around  the  big  brown  stove  in  the  harness  shop 
one  winter  day:  "You  know  ma,  she  never  saw  much  in 
him,  and  when  I  came  in  the  room  she  was  about  to  tell  him 
he  couldn't  have  her.  Now,  isn't  that  like  a  woman  ? — no 
sense  about  men.  But  I  says :  'Ma,  John  Barclay's  got  good 
blood  in  him.  His  grandpa  died  worth  a  million — and  that 
was  a  pile  of  money  for  them  days' ;  so  I  says,  'If  Jane  Mason 
wants  him,  ma/  I  says,  'let  her  have  him.  Remember  what  a 
fuss  your  folks  made  over  me  getting  you,'  I  says ;  'and  see 
how  it's  turn-ed  out.'  Then  I  turned  to  John — I  can  see  the 
little  chap  now  a-standing  there  with  his  dicky  hat  in  his 
hand  and  his  pipe-stem  legs  no  bigger  than  his  cane,  and  his 
gray  eyes  lookin'  as  wistful  as  a  dog's  when  you  got  a  bone 
in  your  hand,  and  I  says,  'Take  her  along.  John ;  take  her 
along  and  good  luck  go  with  you,'  I  says  ;  'but,'  I  says.  'John 
Barclay,  I  want  you  always  to  remember  Jane  Mason  has  got 
a  father.'  Just  that  way  I  says.  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  there's 
nothing  like  having  a  wife  that  respects  you."  The  crowd  in 
the  harness  shop  wagged  their  heads,  and  Lycurgus  went  on : 
"Now,  they  aint  many  women  that  would  just  let  a  man  stand 
up  like  that  and,  as  you  may  say,  give  her  daughter  right 
away  under  her  nose.     But  my  wife,  she's  been  well  trained." 

The  first  black  act  in  John's  career  is  his  use  of  Molly 
Culpepper  for  the  purpose  of  ensnaring  Adrian  Brown- 
well.  Molly  is  engaged  to  Hendricks,  who  has  been 
sent  to  Xew  York  to  look  after  John's  interests  there 
in  the  land  company.  Adrian  is  a  contemptible  fop, 
but  he  has  money,  and  Molly's  charms  must  be  used 
as  the  bait  for  that  money.  The  ugly  head  of  financial 
crime  is  already  raising  itself  and  Molly  is  made  to 
believe  that  the  salvation  of  her  lover  depends  upon 
her  complacence  to  Adrian; 

"Molly,"  he  began  without  batting  his  eyes,  "here  is  where 
you  come  in.  That  fellow  Brownwell  was  up  here  this  morn- 
ing. Oh,  you  needn't  shiver — I  know  all  about  it.  You  had 
the  honor  of  refusing  him  last  night."  To  her  astonished> 
hurt  face  he  paid  no  heed,  but  went  on  :  "Now,  he's  going 
to  leave  town  on  account  of  you  and  pull  out  four  thousand 
dollars  he's  got  in  the  bank.  If  he  does  that,  we  can't  pay 
our  guarantee.  You've  got  to  call  him  back."  She  flared  up 
as  if  to  stop  him,  but  he  went  on  :  "Oh,  I  know,  Molly  Cul- 
pepper— but  this  is  no  game  of  London  Bridge.  It's  bad 
enough,  but  it's  business — cold,  clammy  business,  and  some- 
times we  have  to  do  things  in  this  world  for  the  larger  good. 
That  man  simply  can't  leave  this  town  and  you  must  hold 
him.  It's  ruin  and  perhaps  prison  to  Bob  and  his  father  if 
he  goes:  and  as  for  your  own  father  and  mother — it  makes 
them  paupers,  Molly.  There's  no  other  way  out  of  it."  He 
paused   a   moment. 

The  girl's  face  blanched,  and  she  looked  at  the  floor  and 
spoke,  "And   Boti — when   can   he   come  back?" 

"I  don't  know,  Molly — but  not  now — he  never  was  needed 
there  as  he  is  now.  It's  a  life-and-death  matter,  Molly  Cul- 
pepper, with  every  creature  on  earth  that's  nearest  and  dearest 
to  you — it  makes  or  breaks  us.  It's  a  miserable  business,  I 
know  welt — but  your  duty  is  to  act  for  the  larger  good.  You 
can't  afford  to  send  Bob  to  jail  and  your  people  to  the  poor- 
house  just  because " 

The  girl  looked  up  piteously  and  then  cried  out:  "Oh,  John 
— don't,  dun't- — I   can't.     It's  awful,  John — I  can't." 

"But,  Molly,"  he  replied  as  gently  as  he  could,  "you  must. 
You  can't  afford  to  be  squeamish  about  this  business.  This  is 
a   woman's  job,   Molly,  not  a  child's." 

She  rose  and  looked  at  him  a  fleeting  moment  as  if  in 
pearch  of  some  mercy  in  his  face.  Then  she  looked  away. 
He  stood  beside  her,  barring  her  way  to  the  door.  "But 
you'll  try,  Molly,  won't  you — you'll  try?"  he  cried.  She  looked 
at  him  again  with  begging  eyes  and  stepped  around  him,  and 
I  reathlessly  as  he  reached  the  door:  "Oh,  I  don't  know. 
John — I  don't  know.     I  must  think  about  it." 

Hendricks's  father  is  the  president  of  the  local  bank, 
and  Barclay  gradually  enmeshes  him  in  his  toils,  per- 
suading him  first  to  a  misuse  of  the  bank's  monev,  then 


into  fraud,  and  then  into  forgery.  It  is  all  for  the 
"higher  good/'  as  Barclay  puts  it.  The  law  and  the 
prophets  must  stand  upon  one  side  when  great  commer- 
cial interests  are  at  stake,  and  John  has  already  learned 
the  jargon  invented  for  the  identification  of  common 
ugly  greed  and  the  national  welfare.  When  the  elder 
Hendricks  dies  John  is  afraid  that  there  will  be  a  run 
upon  the  bank,  which  is  already  a  mere  shell  of  fraud 
and  pretense: 

John  Barclay  was  on  a  horse  riding  to  the  railroad — four 
hours  away,  before  the  town  was  up  for  late  Sunday  morning 
breakfast.  That  afternoon  he  went  into  Topeka  on  a  special 
engine,  and  told  a  Topeka  banker  who  dealt  with  the 
of  Sycamore  Ridge  the  news  of  the  general's  death,  and 
for  five  thousand  dollars  in  silver  to  allay  a  possible  run.  At 
midnight  he  ,drove  into  the  Ridge  with  the  money,  and  the 
bank  opened  in  the  morning  at  seven  o'clock  instead  of  nine, 
so  that  a  crowd  might  not  gather,  and  depositors  who  came, 
saw  back  of  Barclay  a  great  heap  of  silver  dollars,  flanked  by 
all  the  gold  and  greenbacks  in  the  vault,  and  when  a  man 
asked  for  his  money  he  got  it  in  silver,  and  when  Oscar  Fer- 
nald  presented  a  check  for  over  three  thousand  dollars,  Bar- 
clay paid  it  out  in  silver,  and  in  the  spirit  of  fun.  Sheriff 
Jake  Dolan,  who  heard  of  the  counting  and  recounting  of  the 
money  while  it  was  going  on,  brought  in  a  wheelbarrow  and 
Oscar  wheeled  his  money  to  his  hotel,  while  every  loafer  in 
town  followed  him.  At  noon  Fernald  came  back  with  his 
money,  and  Barclay  refused  to  take  it.  The  town  knew  that 
also.  Barclay  did  not  step  out  of  the  teller's  cage  during  the 
whole  day,  but  Lige  Bemis  was  his  herald,  and  through  him 
Barclay  had  Dolan  refuse  to  give  Fernald  protection  for  his 
money  unless  Fernald  would  consent  to  be  locked  up  in  jail 
with  it.  In  ten  minutes  the  town  knew  that  story,  and  .it 
three  o'clock  Barclay  posted  a  notice  saying  the  bank  would 
remain  open  until  nine  o'clock  that  night,  to  accommodate 
any  depositors  who  desired  their  money,  but  that  it  wuuld  be 
closed  for  three  days  following  until  after  the  funeral  of  the 
president   of   the  bank. 

The  next  day  he  sat  in  the  back  room  of  the  bank  and 
received  privately  nearly  all  the  money  that  had  been  taken 
out  Monday,  and  several  thousand  dollars  besides  that  came 
through  fear  that  Fernald's  cash  would  attract  robbers  from 
the  rough  country  to  the  west  who  might  loot  the  town.  To 
urge  in  that  class  of  depositors,  Barclay  asked  Sheriff  Dolan 
to  detail  a  guard  of  .fifty  deputies  about  the  bank  day  and 
night,  and  the  day  following  the  cash  began  coming  in  with 
mildew  on  it,  and  Adrian  Brownwell  appeared  that  night  with 
a  thousand  dolars  of  old  bank  notes,  issued  in  the  'fifties,  that 
smelled  of  the  earth.  Thursday  John  limped  up  and  down 
the  street  inviting  first  one  business  man  and  then  another 
into  the  bank  to  help  him  count  cash  and  straighten  out  his 
balance.  And  each  of  a  dozen  men  believed  for  years  that  he 
was  the  man  who  first  found  the  balance  in  the  books  of  the 
Exchange  National  Bank  of  Sycamore  Ridge,  after  John  Bar- 
clay had  got  them  tangled.  And  when  Barclay  was  a  great 
and  powerful  man  in  the  world,  these  men,  being  interviev.d 
by  reporters  about  the  personality  of  Barclay,  took  pride  in 
telling  this  story  of  his  blundering.  But  when  Bob  Hendricks 
reached  Sycamore  Ridge  Thursday  noon,  confidence  in  the 
safety  of  the  bank  was  founded  upon  a  rock. 

But  the  admonishments  of  conscience  never  wholly 
die  away.  Barclay  has  become  a  magnate.  He  has  his 
private  car  and  his  retinue  of  subservient  judges  and 
senators  and  representatives.  He  knows  the  exact  pur- 
chase price  of  every  public  official,  he  knows  how  each 
one  is  to  be  approached  and  the  particular  wire  to 
which  he  will  respond.  He  has  fortified  himself  against 
every  possible  attack  and  sits  secure  entrenched  behind 
his  millions : 

The  town  seemed  to  be  struggling  and  fighting  its  way  to 
supremacy  in  the  Sycamore  Valley;  and  the  colonel  and  the 
general  and  Watts  McHurdie,  sitting  in  the  harness  shop  a 
score  of  years  after  those  days  of  the  'seventies,  used  to  try 
to  remember  some  episode  or  event  that  would  tell  them  how 
John  fought  his  way  up.  But  they  could  not  do  so.  It  was  a 
fight  in  his  soul.  Every  time  his  hand  reached  out  to  steal 
a  mill  or  crush  an  opponent  with  the  weapon  of  his  secret 
railroad  rebates,  something  caught  his  hand  and  held  it  for 
a  moment,  and  he  had  to  fight  his  way  free.  At  first  he  had 
to  learn  to  hate  the  man  he  was  about  to  ruin,  and  to  pre- 
tend that  he  thought  the  man  was  about  to  ruin  him.  Then 
he  could  justify  himself  in  his  greedy  game.  But  at  last  he 
worked  almost  merrily.  He  came  to  enjoy  the  combat  for 
its  own  sake.  And  sometimes  he  would  play  with  a  victim 
cat-wise,  and  after  a  victory  in  which  the  mouse  fought  well. 
John  would  lick  his  chops  with  some  satisfaction  at  his  busi- 
ness prowess.  And  his  skin  grew  leathery,  and  the  -brass 
lustre  in  his  eyes  grew  hard  and  metallic.  When  he  knew 
that  he  was  the  richest  man  in  Garrison  County,  he  saw  that 
there  were  richer  men  in  the  State,  and  in  after  years  when  he 
was  the  richest  man  in  the  State,  and  in  the  Missouri  Valley. 
the  rich  men  in  other  States  moved  him  by  their  wealth  to 
work  harder.  But  before  he  was  thirty,  his  laugh  had  become 
a  cackle,  and  Colonel  Martin  Culpepper,  who  would  saunter 
along  when  Barclay  would  limp  by  on  Main  Street,  would  call 
out  after  him,  "Slow  down,  Johnnie,  slow  down.  boy.  or 
you'll  bust  a  biler."  And  then  the  colonel  would  pause  and 
gaze  benignly  after  the  limping  figure  bobbing  along  in  the 
next  block,  and  if  there  was  a  bystander  to  address,  the 
colonel  would  say.  "For  a  flat-wheel  he  does  certainly  make 
good  time."  And  then  if  the  bystander  looked  worth  the 
while,  the  colonel,  in  seven  cases  out  of  ten,  would  pull  nut 
a  subscription  paper  for  some  new  church  building,  or  for 
some  charitable  purpose,  and  proceed  to  solicit  the  needed 
funds. 

And  here  we  must  leave  the  book  at  the  end  of  its 
first  part.  The  reader  must  discover  for  himself  how 
John  Barclay  came  face  to  face  with  his  own  soul,  ami 
how  the  fabric  of  his  success  melted  away  before  a 
breath  of  the  one  force  that  he  had  never  foreseen — 
the  force  of  public  opinion.  But  public  opinion  did  not 
take  his  money  from  him.  That  was  an  act  of  self- 
abnegation.  It  did  no  more  than  brand  him  as  a  pariah 
among  the  men  whom  he  had  thought  he  could  rule  by 
money  and  turn  his  achieved  ambitions  into  ashes  and 
wormwood. 

The  author  has  written  a  novel  that  deserves  to  be 
called  great  and  to  be  placed  in  the  front  rank  <tf 
American  literature.  For  it  is  American  from  begin- 
ning to  end  and  saturated  with  the  old  American  spirit 
that  will  persist  and  that  will  redeem. 

"A    Certain    Rich    Man.'*    by    William    Allen    White. 
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By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


The  Russian  Army  and  the  Japanese  War,  by 
General     Kuropatkin ;     in     two     volumes. 
Translated  by  Captain  A.  B.  Lindsay,  and 
edited  by  Major  E.  D.  Swinton,  D.  S.  O., 
R.  E.     Published  by  E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co., 
New  York;  $7.50. 
Although  the  Russo-Japanese  war  is  already 
as  a  tale  that  is  told,  there  must  always  Be  a 
public   welcome   for  a   work   that   discloses   so 
much    of   a    distinguished    personality    as   does 
the  present.      Our   respect   for   General   Kuro- 
patkin is  increased  by  every  page  that  we  read, 
and  "with    it    is    the    conviction    that    had    he 
been    a    military   dictator    instead    of   the    vic- 
tim of  a  nerveless   Czar  and  government,  the 
end    of    the    greatest    war    of    modern    history 
would    have   been    different,    and    perhaps    the 
difference  would  have  been  for  the  well-being 
of   the   world.      However  great   was   the    Rus- 
sian   failure — a    failure    political    rather    than 
military — the    fact    remains    that    Kuropatkin 
was,  and  will   remain,  its  greatest  figure,  and 
this  although  he  was  in  supreme  command  for 
four     and    a    half     months     only.      Kaulbars, 
Alexieff,   and   Linievitch    will   be   merely   mili- 
tary   names    when    Kuropatkin    takes    rank    as 
one  of  the  great  commanders  of  the  age. 

The  incidents  of  the  war  have  been  so  well 
canvassed  that  no  lengthy  review  of  a  fasci- 
nating book  is  needed.  It  constitutes  an  in- 
dictment of  Russia,  of  a  political  and  social 
system  that  sapped  the  jnorale  of  the  army 
and  that  saturated  the  forces  with  the  apathy 
that  is  the  only  alternative  to  enthusiastic 
patriotism.  Generally  speaking,  says  the  au- 
thor, the  man  who  conquers  in  war  is  the  man 
who  is  least  afraid  of  death.  "In  the  late 
war,"  he  tells  us,  "our  moral  strength  was  less 
than  that  of  the  Japanese."  Had  the  condi- 
tions been  different,  if  "the  army  had  the 
confidence  and  encouragement  of  the  country," 
the  result  would  have  been  more  advantageous 
to  Russia.  There  can  be  no  combination  of 
social  deterioration  and  military  efficiency. 
Battles  are  not  won  by  armies,  but  by  nations, 
and  if  there  be  gangrene  at  the  heart  there 
must  be  debility   in  the   limbs. 

But  nowhere  does  the  author  enter  upon 
a  personal  defense.  His  own  shortcomings 
take  their  due  place  in  his  record  of  failure. 
In  his  report  to  the  Czar  on  the  battle  of 
Mukden  he  says,  "I  acknowledged  that  I  was 
primarily  responsible  for  our  reverse  and  ad- 
mitted that  I  should  have  more  accurately 
gauged  the  difference  between  the  men  of  the 
two  forces  and  the  qualifications  of  the  com- 
manders, and  that  I  should  have  been  more 
careful  in  making  my  decisions."  Everywhere 
we  get  the  impression  of  a  manly  character, 
one  of  single-minded  devotion  to  his  army 
and  his  country  and  of  a  military  loyalty  that 
enabled  him  to  cooperate  whole-heartedly  with 
the  inferior  man  who  superseded  him. 

As  a  story  of  the  war,  or  of  a  part  of  it, 
General  Kuropatkin's  record  will,  of  course, 
remain  authoritative  and  unchallenged.  He 
has  the  faculty  of  describing  military  opera- 
tions in  such  a  way  that  the  layman  can  un- 
derstand them.  But  it  is  hard  to  resist  the 
conviction  that  his  main  object  was  to  convey 
a  lesson  to  his  people,  and  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  petty  statesmanship  that  decreed 
his  supercession  should  also  lay  its  ban  upon 
his  book.  Russia  is  the  only  country  in 
civilization  that  has  not  read  and  marveled 
over  an  unique  work  in  military  annals. 


rille.  Come  on,  kids!  De  ole  gent  never  danced 
dat  dance.  Let's  show  him  a  figger  uv  de  Devil's 
Quadrille!" 

With  a  dramatic  force  as  strong  as  it  was  re- 
pellent, Minnie  threw  herself  into  the  part  of  a 
"spooler,"  her  eyes  shifting  incessantly  from  part 
to  part  of  the  long,  imaginary  "side"  where  the 
reels  revolve,  her  thin  legs  leaping  from  right  to 
left,  now  an  inch  backward,  now  an  inch  forward, 
as  she  leaned  over  the  frame,  the  claw  of  her 
upraised  hand  ready  for  its  predatory  downward 
swoop  on  the  first  broken  skein. 


Red  Horse  Hill,  by  Sidney  McCall.  Pub- 
lished by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston ; 
$1.50. 

When  Maris  sees  an  opportunity  to  escape 
from  her  misery  by  marrying  D wight-  Alden 
she  does  not  tell  him  that  she  has  already 
been  married  to  a  man  whom  she  believes  to 
be  dead,  and  that  some  years  of  her  life  have 
been  spent  in  a  fruitless  search  for  the  child 
of  that  marriage.  We  are  let  into  the  secret 
early  and  we  know  intuitively  that  the  rascal 
who  ruined  her  youth  is  not  dead  and  that  he 
will  assuredly  return,  to  shatter  her  new-found 
happiness.  The  plot  is  not  a  new  one — in- 
deed there  are  no  new  plots — but  the  narra- 
tive is  well  managed. 

The  story  has  a  social  interest  greater  than 
the  romantic.  In  the  guise  of  fiction  it  is  an 
appeal  on  behalf  of  the  factory  children  of 
the  South.  Dwight  Alden  is  a  mill  manager 
and  he  advises  his  wife  to  hold  aloof  from 
the  humanitarian  agitation  then  making  itself 
felt  and  to  allow  things  to  arrange  themselves 
in  their  own  way.  But  this  task  is  beyond 
her  strength.  Led  by  the  example  of  a  fine 
old  clergyman,  she  investigates  the  problem 
for  herself  and  of  course  finds  her  own  child 
among  the  diseased  and  distorted  victims  of  a 
modern    commercial    infamy. 

The  author  draws  some  pictures  of  tragic 
intensity,  as  for  example  that  of  the  "Devil's 
Quadrille,"  danced  by  a  group  of  children 
liberated  from  work  for  a  few  hours  by  the 
bursting -of  a  boiler. 

"Boiler's  busted.  God  be  praised,"  responded 
Minnie,  briefly  She  paused,  and  gave  a  sort  of 
elfin  grin.  Something  in  the  rhythm  of  the  words 
attracted  her.  "Boiler's  busted.  God  be  praised," 
she  repeated  >n  a  higher  key.  As  she  spoke  the 
words,  she  ok  a  little,  dancing,  sidewise  step. 
She  ck    her    head    and    laughed    discord- 

.  ^rn't   fer  de  good  ole  boiler  we'd 
,  you  bet — dancin'  de  Devil's  Ouad- 


The  Moral  Enemy,  by  Ralph  Barton  Perry. 
Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York;  $1.25. 

Professor  Perry  is  to  be  congratulated  not 
only  upon  a  work  of  admirable  lucidity,  but 
one  that  serves  to  remind  us  of  the  essentials 
of  morality  and  to  awaken  us  from  the  vicious 
delusions  created  by  Nietsche  and  sometimes 
by  Ibsen.  The  defense  of  immorality  has 
always  thrown  its  glamour  over  feeble  minds 
as  the  man  who  contends  that  two  and  two 
make  five  may  be  assured  of  a  larger  audience 
than  the  staid  mathematician  who  insists  upon 
the  multiplication  table  as  the  basis  of  right 
arithmetical    knowledge. 

The  author's  contention  that  morality  may 
be  accepted  as  one  accepts  agriculture  or 
navigation  is  a  startling  one,  but  he  justifies 
it  as  other  philosophers  have  justified  it  in 
all  ages  and  without  resort  to  a  standard  of 
morality  to  which  appeal  may  be  made  as  to  a 
legal  code.  Morality  is  a  perception  of 
nature's  ultimate  intention  and  a  conforming 
of  conduct  thereto.  Our  actions  must  neces- 
sarily depend  upon  the  extent  of  our  percep- 
tion of  evolutionary  intent,  upon  the  skill  with 
which  we  translate  the  experience  of  the  past 
into  prediction  of  the  future.  The  tiger  kills 
because  his  knowledge  of  natural  intent  is 
elementary.  The  man  refrains  from  killing 
because  his  knowledge  of  the  larger  good,  of 
the  ultimate,  transcends  his  sense  of  mo- 
mentary  advantage. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  saddle  the  author  with 
so  cursory  a  summary  of  his  views,  but  such 
seems  to  be  the  underlying  motive  of  a  treat- 
ment extended  to  society,  progress,  and  the 
.religious  idea.  It  is  pretty  much  what  every 
thinker  who  can  think  unobstructedly  has 
evolved  for  himself,  but  to  have  so  sane  a 
philosophy  in  such  clear  and  well  reasoned 
terms  is   helpful   and   salutary. 


Waylaid  by  Wireless,  by  Edwin  Balmer.  Pub- 
lished by  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston; 
$1.50. 
A  detective  story  without  a  detective  is  a 
novelty,  but  we  have  it  here.  The  attention 
of  the  English  police  is  aroused  by  a  series 
of  robberies.  Americans  are  victims  in  each 
case,  and  the  scene  is  always  one  of  the  his- 
toric cathedral  towns  much  frequented  by  the 
tourist.  It  seems  comparatively  easy  to  iden- 
tify a  thief  who  must  have  left  his  name  on 
the  hotel  registers,  and  when  this  process  is 
adopted  the  net  is  found  to  contain  two  men, 
an  Englishman  and  an  American,  between 
whom  a  chance  acquaintanceship  has  de- 
veloped into  friendship.  An  extraordinary 
series  of  events  and  the  intercession  of  one 
of  the  robbed  culminates  in  the  appearance 
of  both  men  on  the  same  steamer  en  route  to 
America.  Then  we  have  a  perfect  riot  of 
wireless  messages,  a  continuation  of  the  thefts 
on  board  the  ship,  the  triumphant  vindication 
of  the  suspected  man,  and  the  escape  of  the 
guilty  one.  The  story'  would  have  been 
stronger  if  most  of  the  wireless  portions  had 
been  omitted,  inasmuch  as  the  author  is 
tempted  into  the  domain  of  the  impossible,  but 
the  book  contains  some  novel  features  and  is 
worth   reading. 

The  Summer  Garden  of  Pleasure,  by  Mrs. 
Stephen  Batson.  Published  by  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

There  is  no  reason  why  gardening  should 
not  be  an  artistic  pursuit  or  why  the  gar- 
dener, however  humble  his  domain,  should 
not  seek  after  color  effects  with  all  the  ardor 
of  the  picture  painter.  Of  one  thing  he  may 
be  assured :  His  color  box  is  more  richly 
stocked  and  its  tints  are  purer  than  any  at 
the  disposal  of  the  painter. 

In  this  sumptuous  volume  the  gardener  is 
taught  to  use  some  of  the  powers  at  his  com- 
mand. Unless  he  works  wisely  "the  border 
becomes  a  mere  palette  charged  with  patches 
of  color  instead  of  a  picture  painted  with 
aesthetic  taste  and  knowledge."  Certainly  the 
author  charms  us  with  her  descriptions  of 
what  can  be  done  by  those  who  have  no  broad 
acres  nor  financial  endowments,  while  the 
thirty-six  gorgeously  colored  plates  are  a  de- 
light to  the  eye  and  worthy  of  surreptitious 
detachment  with  a  view  to  framing.  Upon 
reading  this  book  we  understand  the  warning 
injudiciously  quoted  by  the  author  from  Mot- 
ley's "Emerson"  to  the  effect  that  the  free 
man  should  shun  gardening  like  he  does  gam- 
bling "and  take  refuge  in  cities  and  hotels 
from   this  pernicious   enchantment." 


the  vague  platitudes  with  which  this  increas- 
ingly difficult  subj  ect  is  usually  handled. 
While  he  writes  especially  for  those  who  are 
called  upon  to  give  advice  to  the  young,  there 
could  be  no  more  suggestive  book  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  beginning  life's 
voyage  and  are  uncertain  in  which  ship  to 
travel.  A  valuable  feature  is  the  stress  that 
the  author  lays  upon  what  are  called  the 
small  things  of  life,  but  which  are  not  small 
inasmuch  as  they  are  indices  to  character. 
The  inability  to  smile,  the  frosty  smile,  the 
clammy  handshake,  the  personal  peculiarity, 
are  all  handled  with  the  gravity  that  they  de- 
serve, the  aspirant  being  encouraged  to  ana- 
lyze himself  both  within  and  without  and 
shown  in  the  most  categorical  way  how  he 
should  undertake  the  task. 


Choosing  a    Vocation,   by   Frank   Parsons,    Ph. 

D.      Published    by    the    Houghton    Mitflin 

Company,  Boston  and  New  York  ;  $1. 

The    author    was    director    of    the    Vocation 

Bureau  and  Breadwinners'  Institute  of  Boston 

and  as  such  he  has  gone  into  the  question  of 

vocational    employment    with    a    thoroughness 

and  a  psychological  insight   far  removed  from 


Tuberculosis,  a  Preventable  and  Curable  Dis- 
ease, by  S.  Adolphus  Knopf,  M.  D.     Pub- 
lished   by     Moffat,    Yard    &     Co.,     New 
York;  $2. 
The    book    is    an    epitome    of    all    modern 
knowledge  on  tuberculosis.     It  is  written  pop- 
ularly, sympathetically,  and  without  the  clam- 
orous demands   for  restrictive  legislation   that 
characterize   so   many   of   the   hygienic   efforts 
of  today.     The  author  tells  us  that  with   rea- 
sonable precautions  the  tuberculous  patient  is 
not  a  danger  to   the  community   nor  to   those 
associated  with  him,  and  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber   this    when    confronted    with     outrageous 
medical  claims  for  isolation  camps  or  for  the 
rigorous  quarantine  of  the  afflicted. 

Dr.  Knopf's  book  is  of  the  most  practical 
kind.  It  tells  the  patient  exactly  what  he 
can  do  for  himself,  how  he  can  increase  his 
chances  of  recovery  and  minimize  the  danger 
to  others.  It  instructs  local  authorities  in  the 
most  advantageous  steps  for  the  public  pro- 
tection, while  it  is  rich  in  hints  to  both 
physicians  and  nurses  as  to  the  care  of  the 
sick.  Every  branch  of  the  world  struggle 
against  tuberculosis  is  handled  with  minute 
care,  and  where  the  printed  word  is  not  suf- 
ficient we  have  illustrations  of  the  most 
illuminating  kind.  The  photograph  of  a  win- 
dow tent,  for  example,  shows  us  exactly  how 
to  arrange  this  contrivance,  and  while  the 
illustration  of  a  dress  for  outdoor  sleeping  in 
cold  weather  is  not  esthetically  beautiful  it 
banishes  all  hygienic  uncertainties  upon  the 
point.  In  all  there  are  115  illustrations  of 
this  nature  and  they  add  largely  to  the  value 
of  a  work  that  should  be  indispensable  not 
only  to  sufferers  from  the  white  plague,  but 
to  the  increasing  army  of  those  who  are  en- 
listed  in   its   attack. 


The    Harvest    Within:    Thoughts   on    the   Life 
of  a   Christian,  by  Captain  A.  T.    Mahan. 
Published    by   Little,    Brown    &    Co.,    Bos- 
ton. 
This  book  is  described  as  a  "collection   of 
the   scattered,   occasional   thoughts   and   reflec- 
tions of  a  lifetime."     It  is,  in  fact,  a  reasoned 
presentation  of  dogmatic  Christianity,  not  the 
Christianity  of  the  advanced  theology  of  to- 
day, but  rather  of  that  other  and  far  different 
faith    that   flourished   before   the    days    of   the 
higher    criticism    and    before    we    had    learned 
to  apply  to  religion  the  best  analytic  efforts  of 
which  the  freed  intellect  is  capable. 

Captain  Mahan's  book  is  not  likely  to 
change  the  convictions  of  any  one.  It  will  be 
read  with  appreciation  by  those  who  are 
already  convinced  and  who  are  anxious  to  be 
fortified  in  the  faith  that  is  in  them,  but  it  will 
satisfy  no  one  who  conceives  it  as  a  religious 
duty  to  apply  to  the  sacred  writings  the  same 
tests  of  critical  analysis  as  are  directed  upon 
secular  history.  Of  this,  one  illustration  will 
suffice.  Speaking  of  the  historic  Christ,  the 
author  says,  "The  main  incidents  of  His  life, 
teaching,  and  death  are  as  certain  as  any 
other  historic  facts."  Are  we  to  understand 
that  the  immaculate  conception,  for  example, 
belongs  as  definitely  to  proved  history  as  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg?  Captain  Mahan  has 
written  a  devotional  book  of  sincerity  and 
value,  but  it  will  have  no  effect  upon  the 
world    of    contention. 


The  Master  Builders,  by  James  Edmund  Dun- 
ning. Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York;  $1.50. 
The  story  has  much  to  recommend  it, 
although  the  fancy  is  a  little  exuberant.  Its 
pivotal  point  is  the  effort  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment to  get  possession  of  a  United  States 
warship  in  course  of  construction  at  the  Tren- 
ton shipyards.  There  are  mysterious  agents 
and  cipher  messages,  an  unacknowledged  son 
who  works  as  a  mechanic,  and  an  acknowl- 
edged son  who  is  a  ne'er-do-well,  and  pres- 
ently we  have  an  animated  fight  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  warship.  As  a  story  of  action  it 
deserves  favorable  comment,  although  its 
characters  do  not  4ive  in  the  memory. 


"Top  o'  the  World,"  by  Mark  E.  Swan,  is 
an  extravaganza  for  children  in  which  Eski- 
mos, flying  machines,  enchanted  castles,  polar 
bears,  and  walruses  are  mingled  in  fasci- 
nating confusion.  The  illustrations,  many  of 
them  colored,  are  by  Hy.  Mayer,  the  pages 
are  large,  the  type  is  bold,  and  the  binding 
artistically  vivid.  The  book  is  dedicated  to 
the  author's  little  niece  Marion,  who  loves 
ice-cream,  and  it  is  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  New  York. 


Your  eyes  are  faithful 
servants  —  give  them  the 
care  and  attention  they  re- 
quire. Our  business  is  to 
tell  you  how. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

218  Post  St.  Opticians 


-Get  it  for  your  boy > 


"The  Short  Stop" 

By  ZANE  GREY 

The   best  baseball   story   of   the   season 
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HAVE  YOU  HEARD  the  VICTROLA  ? 

It  is  a  Victor  without  a  horn. 
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It  plays  and  sings  like  the  artists 
themselves,     without     rasp     or     me- 
chanical noise. 

New  being  installed  in  all  the  best 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


European  Municipalities. 
The  Government  of  European  Cities,  by  W.  B. 
Munro.      Published      by     the      Macmillan 
Company,  New  York;  $2.50. 

At  a  time  when  American  municipal  gov- 
ernment has  been  placed  in  a  somewhat  super- 
heated crucible  the  author  lays  us  under  a 
distinct  obligation  by  this  careful  and  critical 
examination  of  the  municipal  systems  of  some 
other  countries,  systems  that  have  been  ma- 
tured after  centuries  of  effort  and  after  dif- 
ficulties and  discouragements  that  in  some 
cases  have  been  greater  than  our  own.  That 
he  divides  nearly  four  hundred  large  pages 
between  France,  Prussia,  and  England  shows 
the  extent  to  which  he  has  conducted  his 
examination  and  the  wealth  of  information 
that  he  places  at  our  disposal. 

An  attempt  to  compare  any  two  municipal 
systems  is  one  of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  al- 
though the  author  makes  an  effort  to  do  so 
at  convenient  points.  The  spirit  of  a  nation 
is  perhaps  shown  in  its  municipal  system  more 
than  elsewhere,  and  we  find  therefore  a  widely 
different  mechanism  in  each  country  and  with 
but  few  points  of  resemblance  to  any  other. 
While  every  French  commune,  for  example, 
has  its  mayor,  his  duties  are  far  more  onerous 
and  responsible  than  are  those  of  an  Ameri- 
can or  English  mayor.  The  French  mayor  is 
chosen  along  partisan  lines,  but  he  receives 
no  remuneration,  and  we  are  told  that  "the 
principle  of  gratuitous  service  on  the  part  of 
all  elective  municipal  officers  has  been  strongly 
anchored  in  the  minds  of  the  French  people 
ever  since  the  revolution."  Pecuniary  con- 
siderations therefore  play  no  part  in  the 
French  municipal  system,  which  is  recruited 
from  those  who  have  an  honorable  desire  to 
serve  their  communities.  And  yet  the  ef- 
ficiency of  these  men  is  unsurpassed. 

To  a  great  extent  gratuitous  service  is  the 
rule  also  in  Prussia.  The  municipality  is  gov- 
erned by  an  elective  council,  acceptance  of 
office  being  compulsory,  the  work  difficult, 
and  unremunerated.  "The  Prussian  city,"  we 
are  told,  "selects  its  highest  officials  by  sub- 
stantially the  same  procedure  that  is  followed 
by  any  well  organized  business  corporation." 
In  making  its  choice  it  "disregards  almost 
every  consideration  except  the  actual  capabili- 
ties of  the  candidates  as  shown  by  their  attain- 
ments and  records." 

The  rule  of  gratuitous  municipal  service 
seems  to  prevail  pretty  generally  throughout 
Europe,  so  far  as  elective  officials  are  con- 
cerned, the  successful  candidate  being  suf- 
ficiently rewarded  by  the  honor  conferred  upon 
him.  While  this  system  necessarily  excludes 
poor  men,  it  banishes  the  sordid  element  from 
municipal  politics  and  seems  to  be  consistent 
with  the  highest  efficiency.  The  mayor  of 
the  French  city,  whose  duties  are  exacting 
and  may  be  of  the  highest  national  impor- 
tance, shows  the  same  unpaid  zeal  and  ca- 
pacity as  the  mayor  of  the  English  borough 
whose  functions  are  almost  purely  social  and 
ornamental. 

Dr.  Munro's  book  is  an  indispensable  one  to 
the  student  of  municipal  government  who 
would  acquaint  himself  with  the  experience  of 
the  world.  He  modestly  disclaims  any  as- 
sumption of  exhaustiveness,  but  it  certainly 
gives  us  an  admirably  clear  picture  alike  valu- 
able from  its  analytical,  comparative,  and 
historical   aspects. 


New  Publications. 
The  melancholy  ending  of  John  Davidson, 
the  English  poet  who  is  supposed  to  have 
committed  suicide  a  few  months  ago,  gives 
a  timeliness  to  the  publication  of  his  "Fleet 
Street  and  Other  Poems"  by  Mitchell  Kenner- 
ley,  New  York. 

The  Neale  Publishing  Company,  New  York 
and  Washington,  have  published  "Maternity," 
by  Henry  D.  Fry,  M.  D.,  Sc.  D.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  a  book  for  the  lay  reader,  the 
medical  student,  and  the  trained  nurse,  while 
the  author's  eminence  as  an  obstetrician  is  a 
guaranty  of  practical  value.  The  price  is 
$1.50. 

R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  pub- 
lished "Some  Assurances  of  Immortality,"  by 
John  B.  N.  Berry.  The  "assurances"  are 
mostly  of  the  nature  of  spiritualist  phenomena 
that  are  no  doubt  interesting,  and  that  may 
be  important,  but  that  do  not  prove  immor- 
tality any  more  than  they  prove  the  binomial 
theorem  or  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

"A  History  of  the  Philippines,"  by  David 
P.  Barrows,  was  prepared  for  educational  uses 
in  the  islands,  and  it  fully  met  the  purpose  at 
the  time  of  its  publication  some  five  years  ago. 
The  rapidity  of  moving  events  now  calls  for 
a  second  edition,  just  issued  by  the  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis.  The  new 
issue  is  brought  well  up  to  date  and  is  so 
interesting  that  its  use  should  certainly  not 
be  confined  to  the  Philippines.  It  is  brightly 
and  accurately   written  and  well  illustrated. 

Ch  arles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  have 
published  "Songs  for  the  Chapel,"  edited  by 
Charles  H.  Morse,  Mus.  Bac,  and  Ambrose 
White  Vernon,  D.  D.,  with  an  introduction  by 
William  Jewett  Tucker,  D.  D.  The  book, 
which  is  of  generous  dimensions,  is  intended 
for  use  in  colleges,  academies,  schools,  and 
societies,  and  the  editors  are  to  be  congratu- 


lated upon  the  careful  discrimination  that  they 
have  exercised  in  favor  of  real  music  and 
chaste  sentiment  as  against  a  popularity  that 
often  depends  upon  neither.  Both  words  and 
music  are  given  and  the  contents  are  classi- 
fied under  appropriate  heads. 

From  the  Yale  Publishing  Association,  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  comes  "The  Journal  of  an 
Expedition  Across  Venezuela  and  Colombia, 
1906-1907."  The  volume  is  otherwise  de- 
scribed as  "An  Exploration  of  the  Route  of 
Bolivar's  Celebrated  March  of  1819  and  of 
the  Battlefields  of  Boyaca  and  Carabobo." 
The  author  is  Hiram  Bingham,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R. 
G.  S.,  of  Yale  University,  who  secured  the 
companionship  of  Dr.  Hamilton  Rice,  F.  R. 
G.  S.  They  spent  a  month  in  Caracas,  ten 
days  on  the  battlefield  of  Carabobo,  and  four 
months  crossing  the  Llanos  and  the  Andes  to 
Bogota,  following  the  route  taken  by  Bolivar 
in  1819.  The  largest  part  of  the  journey 
was  through  little  known  regions,  and  the  au- 
thor's careful  and  detailed  descriptions  are 
distinct  additions  to  our  general  knowledge. 
There  are  numerous  small  but  effective  illus- 
trations. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
The  prediction  has  been  made  that  Alfred 
Noyes  will  one  day  take  the  place  in  English 
literature  vacated  by  Swinburne.  His  "Drake," 
an  epic  in  twelve  volumes,  is  about  to  be  pub- 
lished in  America  by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company.  It  was  this  work  that  won  Swin- 
burne's praise  as  a  "noble,  patriotic,  historic 
poem"  and  Kipling's  assurance  that  "The  tale 
held  me  from  one  end  to  the  other." 

Susan  Glaspell,  author  of  "The  Glory  of 
the  Conquered,"  is  a  real  person,  writing  un- 
der her  own  name,  and  this  in  spite  of  many 
assertions  to  the  contrary  by  those  who  be- 
lieved that  they  could  identify  a  better  known 
workmanship.  Miss  Glaspell  was  born  in 
Davenport,  Iowa,  and  was  educated  at  Des 
Moines  and  Chicago. 

The  special  summer  number  of  the  Inter- 
national Studio  will  contain  an  appreciative 
article  on  New  York  City  by  Joseph  Pennell. 
Among  much  else  of  interest,  Mr.  Pennell 
says  :  "There  is  a  new  sketching  ground,  a  new 
city,  a  new  country,  a  new  world — and  it  is 
my  country  ;  so  great  and  so  wonderful  that, 
artistically,  it  will  not  be  discovered  for  cen- 
turies, and  never  worked  out."  Other  articles 
in  the,  volume  are  by  well-known  artists,  W. 
H.  Charlton,  George  Houston,  etc.,  and  de- 
scribe various  sketching  grounds  in  Europe 
and  the  British  Isles,  the  west  coast  of  Ire- 
land, Iona,  Avignon,  etc. 

Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  has  often  been  com- 
pared with  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  and  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  there  is  even  a  physical 
likeness  between  the  two  men.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  note  that  Mr.  Chesterton  imperso- 
nated Dr.  Johnson  in  the  church  pageant  held 
in  England  recently.  Possibly  he  might  be 
persuaded  to  come  to  the  United  States  to 
resume  his  former  part,  should  there  be  a  suit- 
able celebration  in  honor  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  are  pre- 
paring for  autumn  publication  a  volume  by 
Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson  on  "Preventable  Dis- 
eases." This  book  is  full  of  practical  sug- 
gestions regarding  common  maladies,  and  is 
written  with  a  breezy  and  vigorous  humor  and 
literary  allusion  that  is  uncommon  among 
medical  men. 

Sidney  McCall  (Mary  McNeil  Fenollosa), 
the  author  of  "Red  Horse  Hill,"  etc.,  when 
scarcely  more  than  a  girl,  was  living  in  an- 
other part  of  Japan  when  the  late  Lafcadio 
Hearn  began  his  studies  of  that  country.  In 
her  home  in  Tokio  Mrs.  Fenollosa  wrote  her 
first  novel,  "Truth  Dexter,"  a  book  which  had 
a  phenomenal  success.  "The  Breath  of  the 
Gods"  was  the  outcome  of  her  impressions  of 
the  situation  in  Japan  and  Russia  just  before 
the  crisis,  but  it  was  written  after  her  return 
to  America.  Mrs.  Fenollosa  comes  of  an 
artistic  family.  Both  her  parents  were 
writers.  Her  father,  William  Stoddard  Mc- 
Neil, was  a  poet  of  ability,  and  a  lover  and 
keen  student  of  nature. 

It  seems  that  New  York  librarians  have 
been  asking  their  boy  readers  the  names  of 
their  favorite  books  and  authors.  The  tabu- 
lation of  the  results  shows  that  they  selected 
more  books  by  Dr.  Everett  T.  Tomlinson,  the 
author  of  the  many  popular  stories  of  the 
American  Revolution,  than  by  any  other  one 
author. 


The  Chinese  Question. 
The  "Bibliography  of  the  Chinese  Question 
in  the  United  States,"  by  Robert  Ernest 
Cowan  and  Boutwell  Dunlap,  is  a  book  to  be 
preserved  by  those  who  would  study  an  acute 
phase  of  California  history  or  who  would  pre- 
pare themselves  for  its  possible  revival.  The 
volume  includes  the  books,  pamphlets,  and 
similar  publications  that  have  been  issued,  but 
it  does  not  include  newspaper  articles,  which, 
as  the  authors  say,  would  in  themselves  form 
a  monograph  of  considerable  volume.  The 
material  of  the  present  work  is  well  arranged 
and  clearly  presented,  each  entry  being  fol- 
lowed by  a  few  words  of  indication  of  the 
tenor  of  the  work  and  its  relative  value. 
The  bibliography  is  published  by  A.  M.  Rob- 
ertson, San  Francisco.     Price,  $1.40. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

The  New  Householder. 
Who   sits  under   my   roof-tree? 

One    whom    I    have    not    known ; 
He    dug    not    the    old    foundations, 

He    laid    not    a    single    stone. 
Where    a    thousand    echoes   greet   me. 

He  hears  no  word  or  breath, 
And  the  walls  that  to   me  are  lettered, 

To  him  are  as  blank  as  death. 

Here  I   come  as  a  stranger, 

Faring    at    his    behest; 
Here  he  rules  as  the  master, 

Greeting    a    haunted    guest; 
For,  as  I  sit  by  his  fireside, 

Faintly   I   see  and   hear 
The  gleam  of  a  bygone  presence, 

The  call  of  an  old-time  cheer. 

Here  I  wept  in  the  darkness — 

Hark,  how  the  old  griefs  cry! 
Here  she  lay  in  her  beauty, 

She    who    can    never   die. 
Aye,    though   he  pay  the   purchase, 

I  have  the  right  divine; 
His  is  the  shell,  the  shadow; 

The   soul    of   the    house    is   mine. 
-Marion  Cottthouy  Smith,  in  Century  Magazine. 


Red  Roses. 
When   first   I  saw  the  Road  of  Love, 

Whereon   I    longed  to   tread, 
Methought  'twas  strewn  from  end  to  end 

With  roses,   roses  red. 

Yet  when  myself  I  walked  the  road, 

No    roses    there    I    knew; 
These  but  red  footprints  on  the  path, 

Wherein   I    followed,   too. 

Oh,  weary  is  the  Road  of  Love, 

For  all  it  seemeth  fair. 
And  weary,  weary  are  the  feet 

That    leave    red    roses    there. 

And  would  to  those  who   follow  me 
Some  warning   I   might  say — 

Yet  I  myself  once  only  saw 
Red    roses  all  the  way. 

— Theodosia    Garrison,    in    Smart    Set. 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
fie  heard  the  four  winds  and  the  seven  seas, 

And  voices  inland  under  alien  stars, 

And  drove  ambition  like  auroral  cars 
Striking  the  hill-tops  when  the  darkness  flees. 
Vain  in  his  dreams  but  brave  in  bis  vanities; 

No  carpet-knight  yet  versed  in  parlor  wars; 

And  half  a  rogue  when  honesty  debars 
The  desire  to  take  the  prize  his  fancy  sees. 

And  yet  he  knew  the  silences  of  speech — 

The  leaf-heard  utterances  of  April  rains; 
The  echoes  in  the  twilight  out  of   reach 

Beyond  the  dim  horizon  where  it  wanes. 
And  like  the  distant  sea-wash  on  the  beach 

He  sang  a  few  sad  tender  lyric  strains. 
-William  Stanley  Braithwatte,  in  "The  House  of 

Falling  Leaves." 


Farewell  and  Hail! 
I  hollow  your  grave  in  the  mould  with  my  fingers 

Under  the  roots  of  red  flowers  and  white; 
Now  I  round  the  wee  mound  with  a  pressure  that 
lingers. 
Red    rose,    good-night. 
Though    dead    in    the    darkness    I    leave    you    thus 
lying, 
The  buds  of  tomorrow  to  beauty  shall  swell 
With    a    sweetness   complete   that    is    born    of   your 
dying. 
Red    rose,    farewell. 
— Amelia  Josephine  Burr,   in   Harper's  Bazar. 


The  Illegitimate. 

Born  of  the  flesh  alone,   no   parentage 
Of  mated  souls  had  he;  the  orphan  child 
Of  joy  he  takes  the  husks  of  life  defiled 

And  builds  his  spirit  from  his  wrong  and   rage. 

Touch  not  his  past:   it  perished  on  the  page 

Where  first  an  outcast — foundling  he  was  styled, 
As  for  his  future — its  lone  path  is  piled 

With   such   inheritance  as    none   would   gauge. 

Out  of  your  carven   galleries    look  down 
And  let  him  pass,  ye  children  of  the  crown; 

Nor    bring    your    pity,    purchased    spouses,    here; 
But  oh,   ye  wedded  hearts,   ye  mothers  true, 
Here  by  the   roadside,    lo,    he  doubts  of  you; 

Let  not  his  burden  pass  without  your  tear. 
— Thomas    Walsh,    in   Ainslee's  Magazine. 


Rosa  Nouchette  Carey. 
Rosa  Nouchette  Carey,  whose  death  last 
week  in  London  was  briefly  noticed  in  the 
news  dispatches,  was  in  her  day  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  lighter  novelists,  not  only 
in  her  own  country,  but  in  the  United  States, 
where  her  books  were  in  large  demand.  She 
was  born  in  London,  the  daughter  of  William 
Henry  Carey,  and  was  educated  in  the  Ladies' 
Institute,  St.  John's  Wood.  Her  career  as  a 
novelist  began  in  1868  and  she  immediately 
won  success,  but  the  work  that  brought  her 
the  largest  fame  was  "Robert  Ord's  Atone- 
ment," which  appeared  in  1873.  Nearly  all 
her  books  were  love  stories,  but  blended  with 
the  plots  were  excellent  descriptive  passages, 
pictures  of  English  life,  especially  in  the  coun- 
try, and  skillful  character  drawing.  Apart 
from  the  novel  mentioned  her  best-known 
books  were  "Nellie's  Memories."  "Queenie's 
Whim,"  "Barbara  Heathcote's  Trial,"  "Wooed 
and  Married,"  "Wee  Wifie,"  "Heriot's 
Choice,"  "Not  Like  Other  Girls,"  "Basil  Lynd- 
hurst,"  "Mrs.  Romney,"  and  "Only  the  Gov- 
erness." 


Robert  Barr's  next  venture  in  the  field  of 
fiction  will  not  be  a  short  story,  but  a  full 
length  historical  novel.  The  title  will  be 
"Cardillac"  and  the  scene  will  be  France. 


Try  It  On 

LOBSTER 

All  FISH,  is  deliciously 
seasoned  and  made  more 
appetizing  with 

LEA&PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE     ORIGINAL     WORCESTERSHIRE 

Soups,  Fish,  Steaks,  Roast 
Meats  andmany  otherdishes 
are  improved  by  its  use. 

Refuse  Substitutes. 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agts.,  N.  Y. 
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312  California  Street.  Phone  Douglas  2283 
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CTPILET 


(JPRICKLY  HEAT.  £~S 
(CHAFING,  and     SET 
SUNBURN,  •*£*£* 

Removes  all  odor  o!  perspirations    De- 
_^r  Hgbrfu'l  after  Striving.     Sold  ereiywhere,  or 
i  receipt  of  25c,    Get  Mermen's  (the  original).    Simple  Free. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  COMPA.NY.  Ne*u-L.  N.J. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


MILLS   COLLEGE 

The  only  woman's  college  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  exclusively  for  young  women.  Full  col- 
legiate course  leading  to  degree.  Entrance  and 
graduation  requirements  equivalent  to  those  of 
.Stanford  and  University  of  California.  Train- 
ing fits  students  for  teaching  regular  lines  of 
academic  work,  and  offers  special  advantages 
for  Music,  Theory  and  History  of  Art,  Home 
Economics  and  Library  study.  Well  equipped 
Laboratories  for  Science  and  experimental  Psy- 
chology. Special  attention  to  health  of  stu- 
dents. Outdoor  life  and  sports.  Ideal  loca- 
tion in  beautiful  Oakland  hills.  1:10  from  San 
Francisco.  Within  reach  of  both  Stanford  and 
University  of  California.  Third  and  fourth 
years  of  College  Preparatory  during  1909-10 
Fall  semester  begins  August  II,  1909.  For 
catalogue  and  brochure  of  views  address.  Presi- 
dent's Secretary,  Mills  College  P.  O.,  Cal. 


Boone's  University  School  for  Boys 

BERKELEY 

Will  begin  its  twenty-eighth  year  Tuesday,  Au- 
gust 10.  Accredited  to  the  State  University, 
Stanford,  Universities  of  Pennsylvania,  Cor- 
nell, and  Michigan. 

Apply    for  catalogue  to 

P.    R.   BOONE,   Principal 


HOTHER  WISMER,  VIOLINIST 

Pupil  of  Berlin  High  School  of  Music  and  of  Ysaye 

will  resume  teaching  August  1 

Address  2945  FILLMORE  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Hamlin  School  k»At£'y 

Accredited  by  the  California  universities  and 
by  Eastern  colleges.  Advanced  courses  of 
study  are  offered  to  high  school  graduates  and 
to  those  who  have  left  school,  with  lectures  by 
professors  from  the  University  of  California 
and  elsewhere.  There  are  also  special  courses 
and  those  leading  to  a  school  diploma.  Pupils 
charged  from  the  week  of  entrance. 

In  place  of  the  Kindergarten,  a  French 
school  has  been  opened,  where  the  French 
language  is  taught  by  means  of  charts,  pic- 
tures, games,  songs,  and  stories. 

Classes  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music  and 
in  Drawing  and  Painting  are  formed  and  facili- 
ties are  given  for  Horseback  Riding,  Lawn  Ten- 
nis, Basket  Ball,  etc.  School  reopens,  Monday, 
August  9.  For  particulars,  address 
MISS  HAMLIN, 
2230  Pacific  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 


Irving  Institute  School  for  Girls 

147  Presidio  Avenue,  San  Francisco 
Resilience,  3370  Washington  Si.    Phone  West  1849 
Opens  August  2,  1909.     Send  for  catalogue. 
Miss  Pinkham,  Principal. 
Miss  Amy  D.  Harrison.  Associate. 


Pennsylvania,    Ogontz    School    P.    O. 
OGONTZ  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 

Twenty  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  two  hours 
from  New  York.  The  late  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's 
fine   property. 

Miss  Sylvia  J.  Eastman 
Miss  Abby  A.  Sutheri 
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THE  POLO  VICTORY. 


The   American    Team    Brings   Back   the   Cup  After 
Twenty  Years  of  Exile. 


In  the  last  few  weeks  England  has  met  her 
Waterloo  in  the  matter  of  athletic  sports. 
Such  a  run  of  ill  luck,  indeed,  has  she  had 
that  the  veterans  of  the  arena  are  shaking 
their  heads  dolefully,  and  wondering  if  the 
good  old  days  of  easy  victories  over  all  comers 
Will  ever  come  hack  again.  In  cricket  Eng- 
land lost  i he  second  and  third  test  matches 
to  Australia.  In  polo  she  lost  the  first  test 
match  to  America  on  .Tune  23,  and  ou  July  5 
she  lost  the  second  test  match  to  the  same 
opponents.  In  the  three  races  of  the  amateur 
athletic  championship  that  were  run  on  July 
3  she  lust  the  first  to  South  Africa,  the  second 
to  America,  and  the  third  to  Germany,  and 
on  the  same  day  she  lost  the  swimming  match 
to  Germany.  Never  was  there  such  a  chapter 
fortunes,  and  all  within  the  spate  of  two 
weeks. 

The  second  polo  match  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  the  lot.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
polo  cup  was  brought  from  America  to  Eng- 
land, 'and  it  has  been  defended  successfully 
ever  since.  Now  it  crosses  the  Atlantic  once 
more,  and  there  are  plenty  of  old  players  who 
say  that  it  has  made  its  last  journey,  k  is 
no  small  matter,  financially  speaking,  to  take 
a  team  of  polo  ponies  to  America  with  the 
added  prospect  of  playing  such  a  team  as  was 
met  at  Hurlingham,  and  upon  their  own 
ground.  However,  we  shall  see  what  we  shall 
see,  but  at  the  present  moment  the  English 
polo  players  are  down  in  the  mouth,  although 
one  hears  nothing  but  the  frank  admission 
that  the  best  men  won  and  that  nothing  could 
have  been  finer  than  the  American  team  or 
more  worthy  of  success.  By  the  way.  the 
American  players  were  Mr.  L.  Waterbury, 
Mr.  M.  Waterbury,  Mr.  H.  P.  Whitney,  and 
Mr.  D.  Milburn,  their  English  opponents  being 
Mr.  H.  Rich.  Mr.  F.  M.  Freake.  Mr.  P.  W. 
Xickalls,  and  Captain  H.  Lloyd. 

The  weather  and  the  turf  were  both  mag- 
nificent, and  even  a  July  day  in  England  is 
not  to  be  betted  upon  with  certainty.  The 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  were  in  the 
grandstand,  and  there  must  have  been  fully 
seven  thousand  people  present.  Curiously 
enough,  there  was  no  great  number  of  Ameri- 
cans in  evidence,  if  one  may  judge  from  the 
small  group  at  one  end  of  the  ground.  The 
ladies  of  the  group  were  dressed  like  Solomon 
in  all  his  glory",  but  it  was  noticed  that  many 
of  the  men  defied  the  conventions  by  appear- 
ing in  tweed  suits  and  straw,  although 
why  a  costume  that  is  guile  suitable  for  cricket 
should  be  judged  unsuitable  to  polo  does  not 
appear  to  the  naked  eye. 

The  American  team  certainly  appeared  to 
good  advantage  when  they  showed  up  promptly 
at  the  sound  of  the  bell.  They  wore  silk 
shirts  of  light  blue  and  white  stripes,  while 
their  adversaries  were  attired  in  dark  blue 
shirts  with  a  red  rose  on  the  left  side.  It 
was  difficult  to  see  how  many  ponies  the 
Americans  had  with  them,  but  it  was  a  goodly 
number  and  they  were  a  goodly  sight.  They 
were  completely  covered  with  white  horse 
cloths  and  in  the  intervals  of  rest  they  were 
carefully  massaged  with  a  preparation  of 
witch-hazel. 

The  uninitiated  probably  found  greater 
pleasure  in  watching  the  ponies  than  their 
riders.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  animals 
could  be  trained  to  such  a  pitch  of  dexterity, 
to  race,  to  twist,  and  turn,  and  double  at 
such  apparently  impossible  angles.  Their 
guidance  by  their  riders  seemed  to  be  tele- 
pathic rather  than  physical,  and  cheers  of  ad- 
miration greeted  both  sides  alike  at  each  feat 
of  more  than  ordinary  skill. 

For  the  first  few  minutes  the  two  sides 
seemed  fairly  matched,  and  then  a  penalty 
was  awarded  against  the  English  for  a 
"crook"  from  the  wrong  side,  and  after  that 
the  American  score  went  up  steadily  and  it 
was  seen  that  the  visitors  were  the  better 
players,  and  that  while  perhaps  they  had  no 
individual  advantage  their  team  work  was  far 
superior.  In  the  latter  periods  the  English- 
men showed  that  while  their  individual  play 
was  of  a  high  order  they  were  lacking  in  the 
unity  and  drill  displayed  so  triumphantly  by 
their  opponents.  In  the  third  and  fourth 
periods  the  Americans  made  three  goals  and 
the  score  stood  7-1  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth.  It  was  in  the  fifth  round  that  Mr. 
Milburn  had  a  b^d  fall,  and  it  seemed  impos- 
sible that  he  could  escape  unhurt  from  the 
wild  tangle  of  stamping  hoofs,  but  as  the 
melee  separated  he  was  seen  to  be  unhurt, 
and  the  whole  crowd  showed  its  relief  by 
unrestrained  cheering.  Mr.  M.  Waterbury  se- 
cured the  last  goal,  finishing  the  American 
victory  by  S   goals   to  2. 

The  final  scene  was  the  presentation  of  the 
cup.     Nearly   two   feet   high   it  stood  in   front 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  shook  hands  with 
the    winners    and    congratulated    them    warmly 
upon   their  victory.      The   Prince   of  Wales   is 
not   a  speech-maker,   but  his   effort  upon   this 
occasion  a;  proached  the  heights  of  true  ora- 
tory.    WiLa  a  great  muscular  effort  he  raised 
the    ponderous    trophy    and    handed    it    to    the 
r  ;  iv   captain  with  the  remark,  "I   expect 
r  r     '.  ery    thirsty."      The    application    of 
*s    eloquent    words    lay    in    the    fact 
e  ip   was    nearly    full    of   champagne. 
■■.-.    few  moments  we  may  draw   a 


veil,  but  when  the  cup  was  handed  back  to 
the  prince  he  remarked  with  a  meaning  smile, 
"I  see  that  you  were  indeed  very  thirsty-" 
For  the  cup  was  nearly  empty. 

English  players  comment  with  surprise  upon 
the  discipline  of  the  American  team,  a  virtue 
that  had  been  sadly  overlooked  by  their  own 
men.  A  paragraph  to  this  effect  may  well  be 
quoted  from  the  report  of  the  Daily  Express, 
as  follows  : 

One  never  heard  an  English  shout,  but  every 
few  minutes  one  heard  an  American  yell.  "Leave 
it.  Monty!"  or  '"Co  on.  Larry!"  and  "Monty"  or 
"Larry"  left  it  or  took  it  as  the  man  behind  him, 
with  the  better  view  of  tlie  field,  shouted,  and  the 
result  was  always  an  American  manoeuvre  which 
succeeded. 

There  was  a  supreme  instance  of  this  abso- 
lute  reliance  on  team  work.  In  a  critical  moment 
Mr.  "Monty"  was  about  to  take  a  difficult  shot, 
with  the  Englishmen  racing  down  on  him  like  a 
field  of  Derby  winners. 

"Leave  it,  Monty,"  yelled  his  brother,  as 
"Monty's"  mallet  swung  in  the  air,  and  "Monty's" 
pony  skipped  aside  like  a  cat  on  hot  bricks,  while 
Mr.  "Larry"  Waterbury 's  pony  shot  in  from  be- 
hind, and  Mr.  "Larry"  whipped  the  ball  away.  He 
saw  lie  could  take  the  shot  more  effectively,  and 
his  brother  never  hesitated  a  second  to  let  him 
do    it. 

It  is  only  necess-ry  to  say  in  conclusion 
that  English  disappointment  did  not  prevent  a 
tempest  of  applause  for  the  winners.  It  could 
not  have  been  more  spontaneous  or  more 
hearty  had  the  positions  been  reversed. 

Piccadilly. 

London.  July   7,    1909. 


Charles  Champoiseau,  who  has  died  at 
nearly  eighty  years  of  age.  owed  his  fame  to 
the  finding  of  a  single  statue,  commonly 
known  in  its  reproduction  as  the  "Winged 
Victory,"  but  one  of  the  two  or  three  most 
beautiful  in  the  world.  It  was  he  who,  in 
1S63,  discovered  the  "Victory  of  Samothrace," 
which  rivals  the  "Venus  di  Milo"  as  the  jewel 
of  the  Louvre  sculpture  galleries.  M.  Cham- 
poiseau was  French  consul  in  the  Levant  when 
he  was  sent  to  excavate  in  the  isle  of  Samoth- 
race. The  wonderful  winged  figure  and  the 
gallery  prow  on  which  she  is  poised  were 
found  in  120  fragments — not  at  once,  but  bit 
by  bit.  The  excavation  lasted  several  years 
and  the  pieces  were  brought  in  different  lots 
to  France.  The  reconstruction  of  the  frag- 
ments was  a  long  task,  which  was  admirably 
done.  The  head,  the  arms,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  wings  are  missing,  and  there  is  no 
hope  now-  of  recovering  them,  but  the  move- 
ment of  the  incomplete  figure  is  a  marvel, 
and  Champoiseau's  find  ranks  with  the  great- 
est antiques  extant 


Dr.  Cathelin  of  Paris  declares  that  no  per- 
son who  does  not  possess  certain  "six  moral 
senses'*  should  attempt  to  enter  the  medical 
profession,  viz.,  the  sense  of  duty,  the  sense 
of  responsibility,  the  sense  of  kindness,  the 
sense  of  manual  skill  (which  he  subdivides 
into  the  sense  of  boldness  and  the  sense  of 
prudence  1,  the  sense  of  beauty,  and  the  social 
role.  "The  sense  of  duty  toward  the  patient," 
so  he  is  quoted  by  the  Boston  Globe,  "is  the 
very  first  requisite  in  a  pnysician.  It  can 
only  arise  from  a  positive  and  innate  altruism 
or  love  of  one's  fellow-creatures — a  quality 
similar  to  that  which  moves  the  hospital 
nurse  to  the  care  of  the  stricken.  There  can 
be  no  personal  sensitiveness,  nor  lack  of  in- 
terest in  details,  as  against  an  absorbing 
curiosity  that  complicated  cases  arouse,  and 
yet.  with  all  this  sense  of  duty,  which  calls 
for  extreme  goodness  and  sensitiveness  of 
heart,  he  must  not  show  a  trace  of  emotion 
when  his  duty  calls  him  to  operate  on  a 
McKinley,  a  Carnot,   or  a   Frederick   II." 


Music  publishers  are  now  busy  with  the 
new  songs  that  they  had  been  holding  back 
waiting  for  the  new7  copyright  law  to  go  into 
effect.  The  revenue  to  publishers,  composers, 
and  song-writers  will  be  vastly  increased  by 
the  clause  providing  for  the  pa\Tnent  by  manu- 
facturers of  2  cents  on  each  record,  scroll, 
or  cylinder  used  in  talking  machines,  hand 
organs,  or  other  device  supplying  canned 
music.  For  one  song  alone  750,000  phono- 
graph records  have  been  made  in  one  year. 
Such  a  song  hit  would  have  netted  the  pub- 
lishers $15,000.  The  copyright  law  was  urged 
by  the  publishers  particularly  against  the  ven- 
dors of  canned  music.  No  copyright  song  can 
be  used  now-  without  the  permission  of  the 
owner  of  the  copyright.  A  performer  will  not 
be  able  to  leave  musical  comedy  and  take  with 
him  into  vaudeville  a  song  number  that  was 
a  hit  in  a  production  with  which  he  had  been 
identified. 


A  monument  was  dedicated  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  a  few  days  ago  to  the  memory 
of  Henry  Clay  Work,  the  American  song- 
writer who  composed  "We're  Coming,  Sister 
Mary,"  "Kingdom  Coming,"  "Babylon  Is 
Fallen" — popular  in  Civil  War  times — "Father, 
Dear  Father,  Come  Home,"  and  "Grand- 
father's Clock."  His  most  famous  and  lasting, 
composition  was  "Marching  Through  Georgia." 
Work  was  a  printer  in  his  boyhood,  but  en- 
gaged with  a  Chicago  music  firm  in  the  early 
'sixties. 


Eugene  Kom,  the  Hatter, 

John  B.   Stetson  agency.      15  Kearny  St. 


The  Origin  of  the  Ballet. 
Though  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  subject,  many  authorities  agree  that 
it  was  from  Sicily  that  the  Greeks  received 
their  early  instruction  in  dancing.  The  legend 
runs  that  Andron,  a  flute  player,  of  Catania, 
in  Sicily,  was  the  first  to  accompany  the 
notes  of  his  flute  with  dancing. 

The  ancient  Greek  dances  and  the  more 
modern  ballet  are  of,  however,  two  distinct 
and  wholly  differing  forms.  One  might  say 
that  the  ballet  originated  at  the  courts.  L'n- 
der  the  reign  of  Catherine  de  Medici,  the 
ballet  became  a  splendid  court  function,  and 
later  at  Versailles,  under  Louis  XIV  and 
X\ ,  ballets  became  magnificent  spectacular 
productions,  in  which  the  king  and  princesses 
assumed  the  principal  parts,  and  in  which 
many  of  the  ladies  of  the  court  were  active 
participants.  Lulli,  who  has  been  called  the 
founder  of  the  French  lyric  drama,  wrote  the 
music  for  some  of  the  works  of  Moliere  and 
Quinault  for  ballet  presentation  at  Versailles, 
and  these  were  magnificently  staged  and  given 
in  conjunction  with  singing  and  dancing. 
Though  it  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century  that  women  began  to 
appear  publicly  in  the  ballets,  or  on  the  stage 
in  any  capacity,  they  had  appeared  as  early 
as  the  second  century  in  pantomime;  but  at 
the  various  courts  the  nobles  and  ladies  ap- 
peared in  many  productions. 

In  Italy,  at  the  court  of  Turin,  splendid  pro- 
ductions were  given  in  the  sixteenth  century', 
representing  mythological,  allegorical,  fan- 
tastic, warlike,  and  pastoral  subjects,  in  which 
pantomime  was  a  leading  feature,  and  where 
singing  and  dialogue  were  enlisted  in  the  en- 
semble. The  ballet  of  Milan  was  long  noted 
for  its  brilliancy  and  for  the  magnificent 
tableaux  and  subjects  attempted  as  panto- 
mimes. The  subject  of  "Hamlet"  was  turned 
into  a  ballet  and  other  tragic  subject*  were 
regularly   presented    for   many   years. 

Composers  have  always  written  for  the  bal- 
let.     Many    writers    not    known    to    universal 
fame    have    written    charming    music    for    the 
popular  ballet  of  some  foreign  town,  such   as 
Bordeaux.      However,    of    the    great    writers' 
compositions,   there   is   a    vast   amount   known 
to  musicians  possessing  any   knowledge  what- 
ever   of    musical    literature.      Most    musicians 
know    DHibes's    fanciful   and   delightful   ballet 
music  to  the  comedy  of  "Coppelia,"  the  myth- 
ological ballet  of  "Sylvia."  and  several  others,  ! 
among  them  "La  Source"  ;  many  know  Tschai-  I 
kowsky's   "Casse-Noisette"  ;   then   there  .is   the  | 
music     to      Beethoven's     "Prometheus" ;     and  j 
Schubert's   "Rosamunde" ;    and    the   ballet    in  j 
the    "Queen    of    Sheba" ;    also    in    "Carmen," 
"Jolie  Fille  de  Perth"  ;  and  in  the  last  act  of  I 


"Faust."  Rossini's  writings  contain  much  for 
the  ballet,  including  the  lovely  "Tripili 
Trapola,"  after  the  style  of  the  Andalusian 
gypsies. 

All  this  ballet  music,  written  for  the  ballet, 
and  but  seldom  or  never  heard,  with  or  with- 
out the  ballet,  is  strewn  all  along  the  pathway 
of  the  composers  of  the  more  modern  period, 
but  left  unclaimed  and  disregarded  while  au- 
diences listen  to  numerous  so-called  ballets 
danced  to  potpourri  of  popular  songs  of  the 
day  except  when  "Naila"  fails  to  fill  all  pur- 
poses. 

The  University  of  Paris  has  announced  two 
gifts  in  the  interests  of  a\iation.  The  first  is 
$100,000,  with  an  annual  subvention  of  $3000. 
from  Henry  Deutsche  de  la  Meurthe  for  the 
foundation  of  a  department  of  technical  aero- 
nautics, including  studies  and  researches  of 
whatever  form.  The  second  is  $140,000.  from 
Basil  ZakarorY,  a  Greek  resident  of  Paris,  for 
the  foundation  of  a  chair  of  aviation. 
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Represents   wisdom    on   the   part    of  one 
who  rents  a  Safe  Deposit  Box  in   the 

CROCKER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

CROCKER  BUILDING          Post  and  Market  Sts. 
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CALIFORNIA  GLACE 
FRUITS  AND  CANDIES 

27  years  in  Palace  Hotel  Bldg. 
ALL  ORDERS  GIVEN    PROMPT  ATTENTION   AT 
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FACTORY 


46  Market  Street  117  San  Jose  Ave. 

Phone  Phone  Mission  J7P 

Also  at  the  newsstands  at  the 

FAIRMONT  AND  ST.  FRANCIS 


Gas  In  Tin  Pails 

If  it  were  practical  for  a  housewife  to  come  to 
our  gas  manufacturing  works  and  buy  a  pail  of 
gas,  we  would  need  no  city  franchise  to  deliver 
our  product. 

We  would  not  have  to  make  a  large  invest- 
ment in  street  mains,  service  pipes  and  meters, 
nor  would  we  have  to  employ  a  force  to  inspect 
and  read  the  meters. 

Under  these  conditions  we  could  sell  GAS  at 
a  much  lower  price  than  we  now  sell  GAS 
SERVICE. 

Were  it  possible  to  handle  gas  in  the  way 
that  groceries  and  coal  are  handled,  we  could 
install  an  automobile  express  larger  than  the 
largest  trucking  concern  in  this  city  for  a  ridicu- 
lous fraction  of  the  cost  of  our  distributing  system. 

But  forced  to  accept  certain  "  things  as  they 
are,"  we  have  to  invest  more  money  in  our  gas 
DISTRIBUTING  equipment  than  for  our 
MANUFACTURING  apparatus. 

Copyright,  IQOQ. 

San  Francisco  Gas  and  Electric  Company 


July  31,  1900. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


A   ROMANCE  OF  TENT-SHOW  LIFE. 


By  George  L.  Shoals. 


It  is  a  pretty  story  that  Margaret  Mayo  has 
told  in  "Polly  of  the  Circus" — almost  too 
good  to  be  true.  Almost  too  good,  yet  it  is 
true.  There  are  just  such'  girls  as  Polly  in 
circus  life,  and  sometimes  one  of  them  ex- 
periences a  sudden  romantic  turn  of  fortune, 
and  a  new  kind  of  happiness  comes  upon  her 
in  a  flood.  Proof  of  this  is  offered  in  the 
Polly  who  is  the  star  of  the  company  now 
at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre.  Only  a  few  months 
ago  this  Polly  was  a  rider  in  a  circus.  Prob- 
ably she  had  never  dreamed  of  shining  in  a 
speaking  dramatic  part.  She  is  one  of  the 
St.  Leon  family  of  gymnasts  and  riders,  well 
known  in  the  profession,  engaged  by  Manager 
Frederic  Thompson  for  the  circus-ring  scene 
in  the  third  act  of  the  play.  She  saw  the 
Taliaferro  sisters  in  the  star  acting  part,  first 
Mabel — Mrs.  Thompson— and  later  Edith,  and 
watched  their  work.  It  is  not  strange  that 
she  was  particularly  interested  in  the  heroine 
of  a  show-life  romance,  nor  that  the  lines 
of  the  part  impressed  themselves  upon  her 
memory  while  she  looked  on  from  the  wings. 
The  thought  that  she  could  play  the  part  came 
into  her  head  as  an  inspiration,  and  she  told 
Mr.  Thompson  of  the  idea.  The  result  is  to 
be  seen  every  night  this  week  and  next  at 
the  theatre  on  the  avenue.  It  is  a  happy 
result  for  the  public;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
it  will  continue  to  be  a  happy  result  for  Miss 
St.  Leon. 

That  is  one  of  the  real  romances  connected 
with  the  play,  but  there  is  another.  Mar- 
garet Mayo  first  wrote  ''Polly"  as  a  one-act 
piece,  and  afterward  developed  the  plot  to  the 
present  form  of  the  drama.  Mabel  Taliaferro 
heard  of  it  and  wanted  to  know  more  about 
it.  The  author,  who  is  Mrs.  Edgar  Sehvyn 
in  private  life,  invited  the  young  actress  to 
dine  with  her  and  her  husband  and  hear  the 
play  read.  Frederic  Thompson  came  to  the 
dinner  and  saw  Miss  Taliaferro  for  the  first 
time.  When  the  play  was  discussed  and  Mr. 
Thompson  learned  that  it  had  a  circus  in  it, 
his  enthusiasm  immediately  bubbled  over.  "I 
will  take  it,"  said  he,  "and  star  Miss  Talia- 
ferro as  Polly."  He  kept  his  promise,  and 
also  the  star,  for  they  were  married  before 
the  play  was  ready  for  the  public.  And  it  was 
a  great  success,  with  Mabel  and  afterward 
with    Edith   Taliaferro   as    Polly. 

Miss  St.  Leon  has  some  accomplishments 
that  neither  of  her  predecessors  could  bring 
to  the  role.  She  walks  and  dances  on  the 
clothesline  wire  in  the  minister's  garden  to 
amuse  the  children,  and  on  her  return  to  the 
circus  after  her  stay  at  the  parsonage  she 
rides  the  bareback  horse  in  the  ring  on  the 
stage.  These  are  touches  of  realism  that  do 
not  mar  the  idyllic  charm  of  the  piece,  yet 
they  are  far  from  being  indispensable.  Her 
new  accomplishments  are  most  remarkable. 
She  succeeds  in  being  natural  without  ap- 
parent theatrical  effort.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  realism  in  speaking  the  lines  of  a 
play.  Force,  intensity,  and  suggestion  must 
be  achieved,  and  by  stage  technic.  It  is  the 
highest  art  to  add  significance  to  tones,  to 
words  and  phrases,  to  turns  of  the  eyes,  to 
expressive  poses,  and  yet  to  preserve  an  even 
balance  between  ineffective  simplicity  and 
burlesque  emotion.  Miss  St.  Leon  displays  a 
knowledge  and  a  skill  that  can  not  be  the 
results  of  imitation  merely.  She  might  have 
studied  the  best  of  models  without  gaining 
these  secrets,  which  open  only  to  tempera- 
mental  and    intuitive   gifts. 

It  is  not  a  great  part,  for  it  is  the  delinea- 
tion of  an  ingenuous,  clean-minded  girl,  whose 
impulses  are  all  in  kindliness.  Yet  it  has 
the  strength  that  meets  sorrow  and  self-sacri- 
fice without  wavering,  and  it  is  not  altogether 
the  sport  of  circumstance.  When  the  injured 
circus-rider  wakes  to  find  herself  in  a  strange 
room,  and  to  learn  that  she  is  seriously  in- 
jured and  left  behind  while  the  show  has  gone 
on,  she  is  given  but  one  short  scene  in  which 
to  prove  her  quality.  Helpless,  in  bed,  in 
the  care  of  strangers,  her  situation  is  sym- 
pathy-impelling, but  she  must  add  to  this 
a  romantic  motive  that  is  individual  and 
unique.  Her  speech  is  the  slang  of  show  life, 
but  it  is  candor,  not  affected  smartness.  The 
dramatist  furnished  the  lines,  but  in  print 
they  would  not  seem  forceful.  It  is  a  well- 
studied,  well-played  bit  of  dramatic  finesse 
that  so  quickly  makes  her  the  commanding  in- 
terest of  that  second  scene  in  the  first  act. 
The  handsome,  charitable  young  minister  and 
the  exuberant  colored  mammy  are  substantial 
figures,  but  they  are  subordinated  at  once. 


In  the  earlier  scene  the  village  background 
is  sketched  in.  From  the  window  of  the 
parsonage  the  minister's  callers  see  the  tents 
and  accompanying  activities  of  the  infrequent 
circus.  Horror  of  such  an  exhibition,  and 
unwilling  acknowledgment  of  its  fascination, 
are  expressed  by  all  but  the  minister  himself, 
who  is  a  liberal-minded  young  man,  with 
courage  to  oppose  hypocritical  denunciation. 
There  is  an  accident  in  the  circus  ring  and 
the  injured  rider  is  brought  in,  the  parsonage 
being  the  nearest  house.  Following  almost 
immediately  come  the  two  dearest  friends  of 
the  circus  girl,  Jim,  the  big  canvasman.  and 
Uncle  Toby,  the  clown,  still  wearing  the  bis- 
muth and  vermilion  of  his  vocation.  She  has 
been  their  charge  since  she  was  a  child,  and 
they  are  dumb  with  sorrow  and  anxiety. 
Uncle  Toby  is  a  gentle  old  fellow  whose 
courtesy  and  gratitude  are  as  genuine  as  his 
grief.  John  Findlay  makes  him  a  portrait  to 
be  remembered  with  pleasure.  There  are  only 
a  few  such  in  the  many  plays,  but  they  deserve 
a  gallery  where  all  may  be  on  the  eye-line. 
And  when  Uncle  Toby  goes  out,  leaving  his 
one  hope  in  the  minister's  hands,  the  romance 
is  fairly  under  way. 

Nearly  a  year  has  passed  when  the  second 
act  shows  Polly  still  in  the  minister's  charge. 
She  has  developed  mentally  and  physically. 
The  new  life  is  full  of  attractions  and  promise 
for  her,  and  she  learns  its  lessons  faithfully 
and  with  patient  study.  Not  only  the  minis- 
ter, but  the  colored  mammy,  and  the  children 
of  the  neighborhood,  have  surrendered  to  the 
charm  of  a  sunny,  vivacious,  unselfish  nature. 
But  the  village  grown-ups  can  not  overcome 
their  prejudice,  and  the  pious  ones  resent  her 
stay  at  the  parsonage.  They  break  through 
the  chivalrous  guard  of  the  minister  and  she 
sees  their  hate  and  the  danger  to  her  friend 
and  lover.  Attempting  to  conceal  the  knowl- 
edge that  has  been  forced  on  her,  she  declares 
that  the  old-time  love  for  the  circus  has  mas- 
tered her,  and  goes  back  with  Jim,  the 
canvasman.  This  scene  is  a  still  more  exact- 
ing test  of  Miss  St.  Leon's  powers,  and  she 
meets  it  with  ample  resources.  It  is  played 
in  perfect  harmony  throughout.  Her  quick 
understanding,  her  brave  attempt  at  decep- 
tion, her  swift  renunciation  of  a  hoped-for 
happiness,  are  shown  with  a  skill  that  might 
well  be  most  difficult  for  a  more  sophisticated 
actress.      It  could  easily  be  strained. 

In  the  third  act  the  life  of  the  circus  is 
displayed.  The  first  scene  is  the  passage-way 
from  the  exhibition  to  the  dressing-tent. 
Here  come  the  deacons  of  the  church  on  the 
track  of  the  minister  who  has  rebuked  them 
for  their  uncharitableness  and  defied  them. 
And  here  they  meet  their  pastor,  in  pursuit 
of  Polly.  Big  Jim  takes  upon  himself  the 
minister's  task  of  personal  chastisement, 
threatened  to  his  self-appointed  censors,  and 
the  preacher  is  free  to  beg  a  full  explanation 
from  Polly.  But  Polly  will  not  answer  and 
leaves  him  to  show  the  complaining  manager 
that  she  can  do  her  act  in  the  ring  as  well  as 
ever.  The  side  of  the  big  tent  is  raised  and 
the  exhibition  in  full  speed  is  shown,  with 
acrobats,  clowns,  riders,  and  applauding  au- 
dience in  view.  Again  Polly  mounts  her 
barebacked  horse,  and  again  she  falls.  And 
again  the  minister  picks  her  up  and  carries 
her  out.  Last  scene  of  all — effective  in  spite 
of  its  apparent  use  of  theatrical  devices — 
the  wagons  of  the  circus  are  shown,  winding 
their  way  along  the  road  to  the  next  "stand," 
and  in  the  foreground  the  minister  and  Polly 
together  watch  their  going. 

This  is  the  romance  that  the  dramatist 
offers,  and  that  the  actors  make  almost  real. 
It  is  a  simple,  sentimental  play,  with  its 
only  faults  in  the  efforts  to  heighten  the  con- 
trast of  hypocrisy,  cowardice,  and  hate  with 
honesty,  courage,  and  love.  And  even  with 
this,  the  one  thoroughly  contemptible  figure 
owes  its  weakness  to  the  ill-considered  at- 
tempt of  the  impersonator  to  make  it  a  farce- 
comedy  part.  Deacon  Strong  is  bigoted  and 
cruel,  but  not  an  absurdity.  Deacon  Elver- 
son  is  a  caricature.  In  the  realistic  adjuncts 
of  show-life,  the  hand  of  the  producer — the 
spectacle-builder — is  evident.  But  he  knows 
his  public.  It  will  hold  its  breath  to  catch 
every  word  of  sentiment ;  it  will  furtively 
wipe  away  the  tear  that  tells  of  sympathy 
with  Uncle  Toby  and  his  little  girl,  and  it 
will  gurgle  with  mirth  when  Mandy  Jones 
brings  her  lazy,  trifling  husband  to  account ; 
but  it  will  go  away  and  talk  of  the  big  circus 
scene,  with  its  real  trained  dogs,  ponies,  and 
horses,   its   clowns   and   acrobats. 

Earl  Ryder  is  a  healthful  minister.  He  is 
a  vigorous  servant  in  the  house  and  in  the 
open  air,  though  he  is  not  preachy.  He  makes 
the  Reverend  John  Douglas  thoroughly  likable, 
even  if  his  susceptibility  is  youthfully  ro- 
mantic. But  the  Polly  of  the  drama  and  the 
Polly  of  the  cast  offer  sufficient  justification. 
Charles  Lamb  is  acceptable  as  Big  Jim,  the 
boss  canvasman  :  but  in  his  three  scenes,  with 
good  opportunities,  he  does  not  win  the  suc- 
cess that  Uncle  Toby,  the  clown,  achieves  in 
one  brief  interview.  David  R.  Young  as  the 
domineering  Deacon  Strong,  and  Mart.  E. 
Heisey  as  Joe  Barker,  the  circus  proprietor, 
are  capable  and  convincing. 

The  playwright  avoided  some  disconcerting 
difficulties  with  the  plot  by  making  the  minis- 
ter's housekeeper  a  colored  person,  and  also 
gained  some  comedy  possibilities.  Kate  Jep- 
son  has  this  not  especially  attractive  but 
rather  effective  part,  and  succeeds  in  keeping 


it  within  bounds.  The  Mrs.  Willoughby  and 
Miss  Perkins  of  the  church  circle  are  well 
done  by  Agnes  Findlay  and  Mary  McKay. 

Good  reasons  for  commending  "Polly  of 
the  Circus"  to  theatre-goers  are  plentiful  as 
canteloupes,  but  they  are  not  needed.  The 
play  ran  a  full  season  in  New  York,  because 
the  public  liked  it.  The  public  in  this  case  is 
to  be  commended.  And  it  will  earn  com- 
mendation as  often  as  playwrights  and  pro- 
ducers offer  clean  plays  of  pure  sentiment — 
not  only  the  New  York  public,  but  the  Omaha 
public   and   the   San   Francisco   public  as   well. 


No  longer  will  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner" 
be  heard  :n  the  dining-room  of  the  Clifton' 
House  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  Niagara 
Falls,  due  to  the  objection  of  an  English  sub- 
ject to  arise  during  its  performance  (observes 
the  Musical  Leader,  with  proper  understand- 
ing). This  was  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  way 
to  arrange  it,  and  it  is  ro  be  hoped  that  all 
American  hotels  will  follow  suit,  for  it  is 
assuredly  not  any  more  agreeable  to  an  Ameri- 
can to  arise  and  allow  his  dinner  to  get  cold 
while  he  tries  to  infuse  some  patriotic  fire 
into  his  make-up.  while  listening  to  the  ques- 
tionable sounds  of  the  average  hotel  orches- 
tra, thin  it  is  for  an  Englishman.  Better  far 
it  is  to  keep  patriotic  music  out  of  the  dining- 
room  any  way,  if  it  brings  with  it  the  neces- 
sity to  stop  conversation,  eating,  and  those 
occupations  for  which  people  assemble  at  the 
dining  table  of  any  hotel.  Most  unwelcome 
is  the  hotel  orchestra  in  the  majority  of  res- 
taurants where  people  meet  at  the  lunch  or 
dinner  hour  to  talk  things  over,  and  when  in 
addition  to  the  noise  they  are  confronted  with 
the  necessity  to  stand  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  while  some  national  melody  is  being 
murdered,  it  becomes  fairly  farcical.  The 
American  has  his  share  of  patriotism,  and  at 
the  right  moment  and  under  the  right  condi- 
tions   his   spirit   responds   readily   to   the   flag. 


Superstition  in  the  Musical  "World. 
The  great  number  of  superstitions  extant  in 
the  musical  world  prompts  some  Eastern 
writers  to  attempt  a  catalogue.  The  Rochester 
Post  Express  points  out  that  "of  all  profes- 
sions, none  is  so  beset  with  superstitions  as 
music,"  and  continues:  "For  example,  there 
is  the  superstition  that  Italy  is  the  land  of 
song.  Yet  folk  song,  which  declares  the 
natural  taste  of  the  common  people  better  than 
anything  else,  is  rarer  and  poorer  in  Italy 
than  anywhere  else,  if  the  word  of  collectors 
goes  for  anything.  Then  there  is  the  super- 
stition about  Germany's  musical  atmosphere. 
Alwyn  Schroeder,  the  famous  'cellist,  came 
back  from  Frankfort  to  Boston  because  he 
found  that  the  Bostonians  took  music  more 
seriously  than  do  the  Frankfurters.  Bloom- 
field  Zcisler  said  much  the  same  thing,  and 
now  Felix  Weingartner  criticizes  the  behavior 
of  the  average  subscription  concert  audience 
contemptuously." 

The  Musical  Courier  says  that  other  musical 
superstitions  not  mentioned  are  that:  New 
York  is  the  most  musical  city  in  America. 
Haydn  is  a  popular  composer.  The  piano  tes- 
timonials of  virtuosi  are  sincere.  Opera  is 
worth  $5  a  seat.  Richard  Strauss's  works 
will  not  endure.  Press  agents  stories  repre- 
sent th?  truth.     Etc. 


Manager  Henry  W.  Savage  produced  for  the 
first  time  in  America,  at  the  Apollo  Theatre, 
in  Atlantic  City,  this  month,  the  new  Vien- 
nese operetta,  "The  Gay  Hussars."  Under 
the  title  of  "Ein  Herbtsmanoever"  ("An  Au- 
tumn Manoeuvre"),  this  cpera  is  now  a  mu- 
sical sensation  in  Vienna,  Berlin,  Munich,  and 
other  European  capitals.  Both  by  music 
lovers  and  by  critics  it  is  extolled  as  a  rival 
of  "The  Merry  Widow."  Several  imported 
singers  appear  in  the  big  cast,  the  company 
numbering  over  a  hundred,  with  an  orchestra 
of  thirty  and  a  Hungarian  band  on  the  stage. 
In  its  dramatic  features  "The  Gay  Hussars"  is 
described  as  containing  even  a  more  interest- 
ing story  than  "The  Merry  Widow."  It  is 
written  about  the  love-making  and  camp  life 
of  the  handsome  hussars — the  most  dashing 
soldiers  of  all  Europe.  It  contains  a  wealth 
of  waltzes,  mad  gallops,  military  quadrilles, 
and  tender  love  songs  of  the  hussar  and  his 
sweetheart,  every  one  of  which  is  distinctly 
individual  in  its  appeal.  The  English  version 
is  by  Maurice  Brown  Kirby,  with  lyrics  by 
Grant   Stewart. 


Nearly  all  of  the  15.000  inhabitants  of 
Marchnenkirchen,  Saxony,  are  engaged  in 
violin  making.  And  it  is  now  nearly  half  a 
century  since  an  eminent  authority  declared 
that  the  lower  regions  were  then  filled  to 
repletion  with  violinists. 


"Is  there  not  a  great  deal  of  mendacity 
in  his  conversation?"  "P'raps  there  is,  but 
he's   such  a  liar." — Baltimore  American. 


Sixty  years  have  passed  since  Laurence  Oli- 
phant,  the  notable  journalist,  traveler,  and 
novelist  of  that  day.  stood  sponsor  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  cigarette  into  England  by 
being  the  first  person  of  note  to  smoke  the 
slender  paper-covered  little  rolls  of  tobacco 
publicly  in  London.  At  that  time  smoking 
was  regarded  as  vicious  and  vulgar.  "Do  you 
wish  to  be  taken  for  an  omnibus  conductor?" 
was 'Charles  Greville's  question  to  younger 
men  of  his  acquaintance  whom  he  found 
smoking  in  the  region  of  St.  James's.  But 
with  the  introduction  of  the  cigarette,  that 
condemnation  of  tobacco  began  to  wane,  for 
not  only  did  the  cigarette  avoid  the  clumsi- 
ness of  the  pipe  and  the  heavy  flavor  of  the 
cigar,  but  it  also  for  the  first  time  offered  to 
English  smokers  the  rare  charm  and  delicacy 
of  Turkish  tobacco.  For  it  was  from  Turkey 
and  the  Near  East  that  the  cigarette  was  in- 
troduced into  England. 


CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN 

SAN  FRANCISCO  INSTITUTE  OF  ART 

(formerly  the  Mark  Hopkins  lnsthute) 

AFFILIATED  WrTH  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


DRAWING 
PAINTING 


DECORATIVE 
DESIGNING 


MODELING 
ILLUSTRATING 


TEACHERS- 
COURSE 


Regular  Classes   open  August  9th 
Saturday  Classes  open  August  7th 

Circulars  mailed  on  application  to  the  Assistant  Secrelai  y, 
S.  F-  Institute  of  Art.  San  Francisco. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


NEW  ORPHEUM 
Safest  and  most  maeni 


OTARRELL  ST. 

Between  Stockton  and  Powell 
d  most  magnificent  theatre  in  America 


WEEK  BEGINNING  THIS  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 

Matinee  Every  Day 

ARTISTIC  VAUDEVILLE 

SAM  CHIP  and  MARY  MARBLE,  in  the 
Deft  Dialogue  with  Ditties  Designated  '"In 
Old  Edam";  6— AMERICAN"  DANCERS— 6: 
MATTHEWS  and  ASHLEY:  FRANK  .1. 
CONROY;  GEORGE  LE  MAIRE  and  Com- 
pany; SCHRODE  and  MTJLVEY;  GRIFF: 
HERBERT  and  WILLING:  New  Orpheum 
LVEotion  Pictures;  Last  Week,  Tremendous  Hit. 
SAM   WATSON'S    FARMYARD   CIRCUS. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,  25c,  50c.     Phone  Douglas  70. 


Oscar  Hammerstein  is  back  in  America,  and 
his  exploits  in  Europe  are  an  unfailing  topic 
of  conversation  in  operatic  circles.  Oscai 
very  nearly  captured  Mascagni  for  next  sea- 
son at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House.  The 
impresario  went  to  see  the  composer  of 
"Cavalleria"  and  offered  him  a  tremendous 
sum  to  take  the  post  of  conductor  and  general 
music  director  held  by  Campanini  last  season. 
Mascagni  was  not  inclined  to  take  an  unap- 
preciative  view  of  his  own  position  as  a  com- 
poser in  the  musical  world,  and  for  a  moment 
he  was  inclined  to  regard  Hammerstein's 
offer  as  almost  insulting.  Oscar's  persuasive 
abilities,  however,  speedily  disabused  him  of 
this  idea,  and  it  was  only  by  a  hairbreadth 
that  the  Manhattan  director  failed  to  induce 
Mascagni  to  take  up   Campanini's  baton. 


PRINCESS  THEATRE  I? 
Sam  Loverich.  Mgr.        Phom 


ELLIS  STREET 
ear  Fillmore 


Sam  Loverich,  Mgr.        Phone  West  6110 

Matinee  Saturday  and  Sunday 

Last  Two  Nights 

"THE  BELLE  OF  NEW  YORK" 

Beginning  Monday  Night 

NEXT   WEEK  ONLY 

The    International    Musical    Comedy    Hu 

FLO  RO  DO  R A 

Magnificent   Production.     Perfect   Cast 

Beautiful    Girl    Chorus 

Prices— Evenings,    25c.    50c.    75c.      Matinees 

5c  and   50c. 


Mine.  Julia  Hochstatter,  formerly  of  San 
Francisco,  is  said  to  have  made  an  artistic 
and  popular  success  as  a  singer  in  concerts. 
Her  voice  is  described  as  a  pure,  liquid,  sym- 
pathetic soprano,  and  her  manner  and  method 
are  praised  as  highly. 


John  Philip  Sousa's  new  comic  opera  is 
called  "The  Czlass  Blowers."'  The  title  led  a 
Boston  daily  to  remark  thai  the  work  ought 
to  be  called  "The  Brass  Blowers." 


VAN  NESS  THEATRE  Ss-^.NS 
PHONE  MARKET  500 

Beginning    Sunday    Night.    August    1 

SECOS'D    AND    LAST    WEEK 

Matinee  Saturday 

Frederic     Thompson's     massive     production     of 

America's    greatest    dramatic    success 

POLLY   OF   THE   CIRCUS 

By    Margaret    Mayo 

Last    time    Sunday    Night,    August   8 


August  9— "PAID    IN    FULL.' 


N 


EW  CHUTES 

SAN  FRANCISCO'S  fAVORITE  PLAYGROUND 


FILLMORE.    EDDY 
TURK  and   WEBSTER 


SUPREME    FOR    SUMMER-TIME    FUN 

Greatest   Open-Air   Attractions  tn   the   \\  est 

Beginning   this    Sunday      

GLASCOCK'S    TRAINED    ELEPHANTS 

Featuring     "Little     Mike."     the     famous     clown 

elephant   of   the    Barnum   shows 

Last    Sunday   appearance   of   DESPERADO 

Ne«  acts  by  DEMON1  and    II  PK  \\ 

Special    Concerts    Aften 

ROYAL    BAN  1 1 
Bring  the  children 
LONDON    PUNCH 


THE    ARGONAUT 


July  31,  1909. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger — a  lady  presumably — joins  issue  with 
an  editorial  remark,  anent  the  ladies  of  the 
suffragette  cause,  to  the  effect  that  as  "they 
are  trying  to  break  into  a  game  at  which 
the  men  are  already  seated,  the  latter  will 
continue  to  insist  that  they  first  learn  some- 
thing of  the  rules  of  the  game." 

But  is  it  true  that  the  suffragettes  show  an 
ignorance  of  the  game  when  they  resort  to 
what  they  would  call  violence,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  London,  New  York,  and  else- 
where ?  Such  is  the  substance  of  the  inquiry 
addressed  to  the  Public  Ledger.  On  the  con- 
trary, is  not  violence  the  first  and  foremost 
rule  of  the  reform  game  ?  Truly,  the  lady 
seems  to  have  right  upon  her  side.  In  this 
age  of  popular  governments,  democratic  insti- 
tutions, and  the  like,  it  is  only  a  hateful 
necessity  that  compels  us  to  admit  that  the 
red  spectre  of  force  stands  in  full  view  be- 
hind the  ballot-box,  and  that  but  for  that 
grim  and  ultimate  appeal  there  would  be  short 
work  made  of  all  our  rights  and  privileges. 
The  velvet  glove  of  orderly  procedure  is  a 
thin  one,  and  the  iron  hand  within  is  more 
or  less  in  evidence  all  the  time.  Great  re- 
forms have  always  been  won  by  force,  or  the 
threat  of  it,  and  so  the  lady  who  slaps  the 
policeman's  face  or  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
pinch  or  scratch  him,  is  strictly  within  the 
letter  of  historic  precedent. 

But  the  argument  was  not  wisely  chosen. 
Of  all  people  in  the  world,  women  should  be 
the  last  to  remind  base  man  that  the  ultimate 
appeal  of  all  government  is  to  force.  Under 
her  blandishments  he  might  have  forgotten 
that  fact,  but  being  reminded  of  it  he  may 
say  that  woman,  having  appealed  unto  Caesar, 
unto  Caesar  shall  she  go.  Heaven  forbid  that 
the  question  shall  ever  be  settled  by  physical 
force,  but  even  the  long-suffering  policeman 
will  not  be  slapped  with  impunity  by  any 
one  except  his  wife,  who  has,  of  course,  dis- 
ciplinary rights  in  the  matter.  It  is  evident 
enough  that  if  force  is  to  be  the  arbiter  there 
can  be  only  one  result.  It  is  against  this 
perilous  appeal  to  force  that  Mrs.  Gosse  warns 
her  sex.  and  Ouida,  too,  says  something  of  the 
same  kind:  "How  would  it  be  with  us  if  the 
men  should  suddenly  rise  en  masse  and  throw 
the  whole  surging  lot  of  us  into  convents  and 
harems?"  So  far  as  physical  force  is  con- 
cerned they  could  do  it,  you  know. 


It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  French  bathing 
dresses  for  this  season  are  to  follow  the  pre- 
vailing fashions  upon  dry  land  with  the  object 
of  giving  the  wearers  the  slender,  elongated, 
or  Directoire  appearance. 

Needless  to  say  this  can  not  be  done  with- 
out corsets.  The  slender,  elongated,  or  Di- 
rectoire appearance  can  not  be  maintained 
without  those  artificial  buttresses  supplied  by 
science,  and  the  slender,  elongated  body  would 
be  naturally  distressed  to  find  that  she  must 
either  abstain  from  bathing  or  display  herself 
to  her  aquatic  friends  and  admirers  as  nei- 
ther slender  nor  elongated.  Manifestly  to 
change  shape  while  you  wait,  so  to  speak,  is 
not  to  be  thought  of,  and  this  would  certainly 
be  'the  case  if  the  adipose  tissue  now  crammed 
up  between  the  shoulder  blades  and  down 
into  the  legs  were  allowed  suddenly  to  resume 
the  positions  in  which  nature  placed  it.  And 
so  we  are  told  from  Paris  that  no  woman  with 
any  respect  for  her  figure  would  think  of 
bathing  without  a  corset,  which  should  be 
made  of  stiff  cloth,  with  flexible  quill  ribs 
instead  of  whalebone.  The  corset  is  kept  in 
position  by  braces  passing  over  the  shoulders. 
Stockings  should  be  of  the  same  shade  as  the 
costume,  and  high  lace-up  boots,  dyed  to 
match  the  stockings  and  dress,  are  the  very 
latest  style. 

The  favorite  shades  for  bathing  costumes 
this  season  will  be  khaki,  light  and  dark  vio- 
let, peacock  blue,  and  navy  blue.  Green  must 
not  be  worn,  as  that  color  does  not  stand  the 
action  of  the  sea-water.  The  most  attractive 
costumes  for  bathing  are  those  terminating  in 
a  close-fitting  culotte,  tight  or  loose  at  the 
knee,  according  to  whether  the  wearer  wishes 
to  swim  or  simply  to  bob  up  and  down  in 
the  surf.  Above  the  culotte  is  worn  a  close- 
cut  dress  either  of  mediaeval  or  princess  style. 
Some  ladies  prefer  long  sleeves  to  their  bath- 
ing dresses  so  as  to  preserve  the  arms  from 
the  action  of  the  brine. 


They  may  be  a  very  immoral  lot  over  in 
Japan,  as  Mrs.  Root  was  careful  to  inform 
the  ladies  of  the  \V.  C.  T.  U.  at  Berkeley, 
but  they  seem  to  have  some  ethical  ideas  over 
there  that  have  not  yet  come  eastward  across 
the  Pacific  or  that  perhaps  went  westward 
across  the  Pacific  and  have  never  come  back. 
An  interesting  dispatch  from  Tokio  tells  us  of 
an  interpellation  in  the  Japanese  Diet  that 
produced  a  long  debate  and  was  the  cause  of 
much  heated  feeling.  The  subject  was  not 
the  school  question  in  California,  the  aggres- 
sions of  Russia,  or  anything  of  that  nature. 
It  turned  upon  the  reprehensible  behavior  of 
Count  Tanaka,  minister  of  the  imperial  house- 
hold, who  had  announced  his  intention  to 
marry  a  young  woman  fifty  years  his  junior. 

This  we  not  Count  Tanaka's  first  offense 
th  proprieties.  When  Count  Todo 
■  ;  tracted  a  marriage  with  one  of 
:..-;  ;rial  princesses  he  attempted  to  con- 
fact  that   he  already   had   a   wife   in 


England,  and  although  Count  Tanaka  was 
aware  of  the  embarrassing  fact  he  failed  to 
make  it  known.  His  damnation  was  there- 
fore doubled  in  the  eyes  of  the  Japanese  Diet. 

Mr.  Hattori,  in  his  speech  attacking  Count 
Tanaka,  declared  that  the  national  morality 
was  declining  day  by  day.  The  dissipated 
conduct  of  Count  Tanaka  defiled  the  sanctity 
of  the  court.  Yet  no  one  in  the  cabinet  re- 
buked the  household  minister  for  serious 
offenses  against  the  dignity  of  the  crown. 
Would  no  one  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  im- 
perial family?  If  such  offenses  were  allowed 
to  go  unpunished  some  patriot  would  take  up- 
on himself  the  task  of  cleansing  the  court  of 
this    "objectionable    personage." 

This  seems  to  be  a  storm  in  a  tea-cup  as 
judged  by  the  standards  of  "civilization."  We 
are  told  continually  that  Japan  has  no  higher 
ambitions  than  to  model  her  life  upon  Ameri- 
can standards.  Let  us  then  assure  Mr.  Hat- 
tori  that  such  a  thing  is  thought  nothing  of 
here,  so  long  as  the  offender  is  rich  and  has 
correct  views  on  the  tariff.  Look  at  Senator 
Piatt,  for  example. 


A  letter  from  London  says  that  Alfred  Van- 
derbilt's  new  houseboat,  which  has  been  built 
at  Oxford,  has  been  conveyed  to  Shiplake, 
near  Henley-on-Thames,  and  here  the  Ameri- 
can millionaire  will  entertain  his  friends  for 
the  various  regattas  that  will  take  place  on 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Thames  during  the 
next  two  or  three  months.  This  new  river 
palace  is,  it  is  claimed,  the  finest  craft  of 
the  kind  ever  constructed  in  England.  The 
boat  and  its  tender  are  132  feet  long,  l7J/2 
feet  in  beam,  and  nearly  25  feet  high.  The 
main  saloon  is  paneled  with  polished  ma- 
hogany, and  lighted,  heated,  and  ventilated 
electrically.  There  are  four  bedrooms,  each 
with  a  bathroom.  The  dining  and  smoking- 
rooms  are  on  the  top  deck,  with  portable 
paneling  for  dismantling  when  negotiating 
bridges.  The  tender  is  equipped  with  the 
most  ingenious  French  cooking  requisites  and 
an  elaborate  hot-water  system.  The  boat  will 
be  furnished  lavishly,  but  the  bedrooms,  like 
the  exterior,  are  painted  ivory  white.  All 
the  ground  floor  rooms  are  provided  with  bay 
windows. 

The  perennial  lack  of  dancing  men  is  said 
to  be  more  acute  in  London  than  ever  before, 
and  as  balls  are  more  numerous  than  ever 
before  the  crisis  is  really  a  serious  one.  A 
few  years  ago  a  young  woman  was  thought  to 
have  done  pretty  well  if  she  attended  half  a 
dozen  balls  in  a  season,  but  the  modern 
maiden  dances  as  regularly  as  she  has  her 
dinner,  that  is  to  say  every  night. 

The  young  men  also  dine,  but  they  do  not 
dance.  They  are  insufferably  bored,  don't 
you  know.  A  year  or  so  ago  the  hostess  who 
invited  600  young  men  to  a  ball  might  safely 
rely  upon  seeing  over  half  put  in  an  appear- 
ance. The  majority  of  them,  it  is  true,  would 
come  only  for  supper,  but  that  they  came  at 
all  was  a  gracious  condescension.  But  things 
are  much  worse  today.  To  receive  so  many 
as  150  acceptances  from  600  invitations  is  quite 
unusual,  while  most  of  the  absentees  do  not 
take  the  trouble  even  to  reply. 

The  remedy  is  very  simple.  Society  has 
lost  the  art  of  hospitality  and  it  must  regain 
it.  The  man  who  receives  an  invitation  from 
the  hostess  of  whom  he  has  hardly  even 
heard,  the  hostess  who  sends  an  invitation  to 
a  man  who  is  no  more  than  a  name  to  her, 
can  hardly  feel  the  bond  of  a  reciprocal  duty. 
The  guest  who  is  invited  in  this  way  is  no 
more  aware  of  a  social  obligation  than  he 
would  be  at  seeing  the  advertisement  of  a 
public  picture  gallery-  Hostesses  must  learn 
to  look  for  quality  rather  than  for  quantity-. 
They  must  confine  their  invitations  to  people 
whom  they  actually  know  and  who  will  there- 
fore feel  the  constraints  of  acquaintanceship 
if  not  of  friendships.  The  woman  who  is 
giving  a  dance  will  send  cards  to  only  those 
men  who  are  likely  to  acknowledge  the  obli- 
gations involved,  and  the  difficulty  will  at 
once  come  to  an  end.  If  we  could  see  our- 
selves in  the  right  perspective  we  should 
realize  what  an  outrage  is  involved  in  the 
present  way  of  doing  things.  A  lady  invites 
a  man  to  her  house  in  order  to  dance.  He 
does  not  answer  her  letter,  and  if  he  goes 
at  all  he  avoids  the  ballroom,  ignores  his 
hostess  absolutely,  makes  his  way  straight  to 
the  supper-room  and  then  goes  home,  or  on 
to  some  other  house,  where  he  will  perpetrate 
some  similar  barbarity.  And  this  is  called  so- 
cial life.  Why,  they  know  better  in  the 
Bowery.  To  say  that  a  Chinaman  would  be 
ashamed  of  such  conduct  is  a  mere  platitude. 
An  Apache  would  blush  for  it. 


Signor  Caruso  is  good  enough  to  give  us 
some  information  on  the  remuneration  of 
operatic  singers.  He  is  very  much  annoyed 
at  the  publicity  that  has  been  given  to  his 
recent  throat  trouble,  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  he  is  now  "worried  and  unhappy." 

Alas !  things  are  not  as  they  seem  with 
Caruso.  "People  envy  me  without  realizing 
my  troubles,"  he  says.  It  is  indeed  true  that 
we  are  all  too  prone  to  look  at  the  good  for- 
tune of  others  and  at  the  ill  fortune  of  our- 
selves. Signor  Caruso  has  sorrows  that  we 
know  not  of  and  he  hastens  to  impart  them. 
He  admits  that  he  makes  a  good  deal  of 
money,  but  his  heart  is  torn  when  he  thinks 
of  how  much  more  he  might  make  if  things 


were  only  otherwise.  Whenever  he  sings  he 
is  paid  for  it.  There  is  that  much  upon  the 
credit  side,  but  when  he  does  not  sing  he  is 
not  paid  for  it.  That,  of  course,  is  very  sad, 
but  the  signor  should  derive  satisfaction 
rather  than  regret  from  the  fact  that  he  is  not 
among  those  whom  we  would  cheerfully  pay 
to  refrain  from  singing.  "I  make  a  lot  of 
money,"  he  says,  "but  I  lose  a  great  deal 
every  time  I  can  not  sing.  The  public  never 
thinks  of  that."  If  he  were  only  like  Sir 
Boyle  Roche's  bird  and  could  be  in  two 
places  at  the  same  time.  If  the  day  were 
only  twice  as  long  what  a  fortune  he  might 
amass,  and  at  the  thought  of  the  limitations 
imposed  by  cruel  nature  the  great  man's  voice 
broke  into  something  like  a  sob.  There  are 
always  flies  in  the  ointment  and  the  rose 
leaves  are  always  crumpled. 

And  yet  with  that  optimism  that  distin- 
guishes the  truly  great,  with  that  brave  front- 
ing of  inevitable  ills  that  is  the  mark  of 
heroism,  Signor  Caruso  admits  that  he  does 
not  do  so  badly.  "I  make  about  $300,000,  but 
that  won't  last  forever.  It  may  last  five 
more  years.  Yes,  I  have  signed  a  fresh  en- 
gagement for  three  years,  making  five  years 
altogether,  with  the  management  of  the  Man- 
hattan Opera  in  New  York.  I  am  to  get  $2500 
a  night,  which,  after  all,  is  a  very  reasonable 
sum.  In  the  autumn,  before  I  go  to  the 
United  States,  I  am  going  to  sing  in  Germany, 
and  I  have  also  signed  for  Monte  Carlo  in 
1912.  But  in  these  places  I  am,  of  course, 
going  to  be  better  .paid." 

Well,  well;  things  are  not  so  bad  as  we 
feared  at  first  With  the  blessing  of  Provi- 
dence the  signor  will  sing  for  another  five 
years,  and  this  alone  will  mean  a  total  receipt 
of  $1,500,000.  He  might  save  a  trifle  out  of 
this,  and  possibly  he  has  already  put  by 
something  against  a  rainy  day.  At  least  he 
should  begin  at  once.  He  might  lay  aside  all 
the  dimes  that  come  into  his  possession,  for 
instance,  and  so  buy  a  little  annuity  or  per- 
haps an  admission  to  the  home  for  decayed 
operatic  stars.  It  may  comfort  him  to  know 
that  there  are  some  newspaper  men — so  it  is 
said — who  can  rarely  depend  upon  $500  a 
night — that  is  to  say,  not  for  any  lengthy 
period. 

Lord  Broughton,  whose  "Recollections" 
have  just  been  published,  seems  to  have  been 
a  gentleman  of  splenetic  temper.     It  is  related 


that  upon  one  occasion  he  dined  with  Thack- 
eray, and  after  dinner  some  particularly  fine 
wine  was  produced.  This  "  was  hospitably 
pressed  upon  his  guests  by  the  novelist,  who 
turned  lo  Lord  Broughton,  patted  him  on  the 
back,  and  remarked  :  "Now,  my  dear  old  boy, 
you  must  try  some  of  this."  A  frigid  atmos- 
phere pervaded  the  room  as  the  irate  noble- 
man rejoined,  "I  am  not  your  dear  boy,  I  am 
not  old,  and  damn  your  wine.'.' 

Count  D'Orsay,  of  the  same  period,  is 
credited  with  a  similar  explosiveness.  Sir 
Algernon  West  says  that  the  count  "once 
called  on  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Saunders  & 
Otley,  on  Lady  Blessington's  behalf,  and  used 
very-  strong  language.  A  beautiful  gentleman 
in  a  white  neckcloth  said  he  would  rather 
sacrifice  Lady  Blessington's  patronage  than 
stand  such  personal  abuse.  'I  am  not  per- 
sonal,' said  D'Orsay.  Tf  you  are  Saunders, 
then  damn  Otley;  if  you  are  Otley,  then  damn 
Saunders.'  " 


The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Bos- 
ton Adz-erliser  says  that  somebody  was  com- 
paring White  House  dinners  the  other  day, 
the  dinners  of  the  present  day  and  those  of 
past  generations,  and  it  was  declared  that  the 
dinners  of  today,  while  more  frequent,  are 
less  elaborate.  They  are  over  in  one  hour 
and  a  half  at  the  latest,  and  the  courses  are 
fewer  and  more  simple.  Formerly  no  dinner 
was  thought  comme  il  fattt  unless  the  table 
groaned  with  supplies ;  the  courses  were 
freighted  with  rich  dishes  and  the  liquors 
were  abundant.  The  dinners  lasted  till  mid- 
night. It  was  no  small  labor  to  sit  them 
through.  Nowadays  before  going  home  the 
ladies  have  time  to  chat  in  the  parlors  after 
the  dinner  and  the  gentlemen  to  have  a  good 
smoke  in  the  library  of  the  President. 


Gutzon  Borglum,  the  sculptor,  whose  work 
is  familiar  through  occasional  exhibitions  of 
his  striking  equestrian  figures  in  bronze  and 
other  imaginative  creations,  has  completed  a 
group,  "North  America,"  for  the  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics  at  Washington. 
Borglum  has  gone  to  the  Gunnison  district  of 
Colorado  for  his  summer  vacation,  but  upon 
his  return  in  August  the  marble  group  is  to 
be  cut  in  the  rough  at  Washington.  It  will 
receive  the  finishing  touches  in  situ  upon  the 
building  for  which  it  is  destined. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 


FURNITURE 


Exclusive  lines  in  all  woods  and  designs,  embrac- 
ing a  great  variety  of  very  moderately  priced 
suites  and  odd  pieces. 

CARPETS 

All  weaves  in  special  patterns  and  colorings.  We 
show  all  grades. 

RUGS 

The  largest  and  finest  stock  of  Domestic  and 
Oriental  Rugs  ever  shown  on  the  Coast- 

DRAPERIES  AND  FABRICS 

Exceptional  Values  in  new  and   beautiful  effects. 

216-228  SUTTER  STREET 

Also  New  York  and  Washington,  D.  C. 
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BacK  East 

Excursions 


;^-i 


On  sale*  August  9  to  13,  inc.     September 
7  to  10,  13  to  15,  inc. 

Sample  Rates 

Chicago    .     .  .  $72.50  New  York  .  .  $108.50 

Kansas  City  .  60.00  St.  Louis     .  .  67.50 

Memphis      .  .  67.50  St.  Paul       .  .  73.50 

New  Orleans  .  67.50  Washington  .  107.50 

These  tickets  are  first  class  and  will  be  honored  on  the  California  Limited 

Low  rates  to  many  other  points  Limit  90  days,  bat  in  do  case  later  than  October  31,  1909 

Extravagant  stopover  privileges  Ask  for  Back  East  Excursion  Pamphlet 

Would  be  pleased  to  arrange  your  trip 


J.  B.  DUFFY,  Gen.  Agt. 

673  Market  St..  SAX  FRANCISCO 


J.  J.  WARNER,  Gen.  Agt. 

1112  Broadway.  OAKLAND 


July  31,  1909. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

It  was  Senator  Elkins  who.  when  President 
Roosevelt  said  he  had  ''turned  on  the  light'" 
as  to  some  of  the  methods  in  Wall  Street, 
said  that  the  result  of  the  effort  of  the  Presi- 
dent seemed  to  him  to  indicate  that  "instead 
of  turning  on  the  light  he  blew  out  the  gas." 

It  is  recalled  that  Sir  Beerbohm  Tree  and 
the  late  Wilson  Barrett  gave  London  their 
production  of  "Hamlet"  almost  contempo- 
raneously. A  well-known  wit  who  was  asked 
his  opinion  of  the  dual  Hamlets  nonchalantly 
made  answer :  "Tree's  Hamlet  is  funny  with- 
out being  vulgar,  but  Barrett's  is  vulgar  with- 
out being  funny." 


Once  when  Lionel  Brough  gave  his  humor- 
ous entertainment  at  a  northern  lunatic  asy- 
lum, he  spent  the  hour  he  had  to  wait  for 
his  train  in  playing  one  of  the  inmates,  a 
harmless  old  gentleman,  a  game  of  billiards. 
Mr.  Brough  offered  the  patient  40  in  100,  and 
was  beaten  easily.  "If  you  go  about  giving 
odds  like  that,"  said  the  patient,  "they'll  put 
you  in  here  with  me." 


A  clergyman,  who  was  not  averse  to  an 
occasional  glass,  hired  an  Irishman  to  clean 
out  his  cellar.  The  Irishman  began  his  work. 
He  brought  forth  a  lot  of  empty  whisky- 
bottles,  and  as  he  lifted  each  one  looked 
through  it  at  the  sun.  The  preacher,  who 
was  walking  on  the  lawn,  saw  him,  and  said : 
"They  are  all  dead  ones,  Pat."  "They  are!" 
said  Pat.  "Well,  there  is  one  good  thing 
about  it.  they  all  had  the  minister  with  them 
when  they  were  dying." 


Riggs  and  Briggs  are  two  Montreal  citizens, 
more  or  less  interested  in  municipal  affairs. 
They  differ  on  several  burning  questions,  but 
unite  in  a  strong  dislike  for  O'Flaherty  (which 
is  not  the  gentleman's  name).  The  same 
O'Flaherty  has  a  positive  gift  for  manipulating 
votes  and  is  capable  of  looking  after  a  larger 
band  of  the  "faithful"  than  any  other  Mon- 
treal politician.  "It's  men  like  O'Flaherty 
who  give  this  city  a  bad  name,"  said  Riggs 
warmly.  "He's  got  no  principles  at  all.  In 
fact,  he  doesn't  think  of  anything  but  getting 
his  man  in."  "That's  so,"  responded  Briggs. 
"If  I  had  a  conscience  as  elastic  as  O'Flaher- 
ty's,  I'd  make  it  into  a  rubber  trust." 


Joseph  H.  Choate  at  a  recent  banquet  in 
New  York  praised  Attorney-General  Wicker- 
sham.  "When  this  able  man  fights,"  he  said, 
"feathers  will  fly.  But  he  won't  fight  until 
he  has  a  grievance.  There  will  be  nothing 
spectacular,  nothing  burlesque,  about  his 
battles."  Mr.  Choate  smiled.  "No,"  he  said, 
"we  shall  see  nothing  of  Broncho  Bill  in 
Attorney-General  Wickersham.  Broncho  Bill, 
you  know,  had  only  one  eye.  'How  did  you 
lose  that  left  optic,  Bill  ?'  a  young  tenderfoot 
politely  asked  him.  'Lose  it?'  Bill  thundered. 
'Did  you  say  "lose"  it?'  'Why — er — yes,' 
faltered  the  tenderfoot.  'Lose  it  be  hanged,' 
said  Bill,  ferociously.  'I  cut  it  out  so's  I 
wouldn't  alius  be  havin'  to  shut  it  in  drawin' 
a  bead.' " 


Old  Shah-bah-skong,  the  head  chief  of  Mille 
Lac,  brought  all  his  warriors  to  defend  Fort 
Ripley  in  1S62.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  governor  and  the  legislature  of  Min- 
nesota promised  these  Indians  that  for  this 
act  of  bravery  they  should  have  the  special 
care  of  the  government  and  never  be  re- 
moved. A  few  years  later,  a  special  agent 
was  sent  from  Washington  to  ask  the  Ojib- 
ways  to  cede  their  lands  and  remove  to  a 
country  north  of  Leech  Lake.  The  agent 
called  the  Indians  in  council,  and  said:  "My 
red  brothers,  your  great  father  has  heard  how 
you  have  been  wronged.  He  said,  'I  will  send 
them  an  honest  man.'  He  looked  in  the  north, 
the  south,  the  east,  and  the  west.  When  he 
saw  me,  he  said,  'This  is  the  honest  man 
whom  I  will  send  to  my  red  children.'  Broth- 
ers, look  at  me  !  The  winds  of  fifty-five  years 
have  blown  over  my  head  and  silvered  it  over 
with  gray,  and  in  all  that  time  I  have  never 
done  wrong  to  any  man.  As  your  friend,  I 
ask  you  to  sign  this  treaty."  Old  Shah-bah- 
skong  sprang  to  his  feet  and  said :  "My 
friend,  look  at  me  !  The  winds  of  more  than 
fifty  winters  have  blown  over  my  head  and 
silvered  it  over  with  gray  :  but  they  have  not 
blown  my  brains  away."  That  council  was 
ended. 


A  Newark  man  was  walking  down  to  busi- 
ness one  morning,  when  he  saw  a  young 
woman  with  a  baby  in  her  arms  sitting  on  a 
church-step  and  weeping.  The  man,  whom  we 
shall  call  Jones,  was  touched  by  her  apparent 
distress,  and  asked  her  what  was  the  cause  of 
it.  "I  walked  into  town,"  she  replied,  "to 
have  my  baby  baptized,  and  now  it  will  cost 
me  three  dollars  to  have  the  service  performed. 
I  haven't  the  money,  and  I  don't  know  what 
to  do."  "Well,  that's  a  small  matter,"  said 
Jones  ;  "I  haven't  three  dollars  in  change,  but 
here's  a  ten-dollar  bill.  Take  it  and  I  will 
wait  here  for  the  change."  The  woman  re- 
turned in  a  short  time,  and  handed  Jones 
seven  dollars.  He  patted  the  child's  head  and 
went  down-town,   rejoicing  in   his  own   good- 


ness. He  felt  good  all  that  day,  and  his 
countenance  shone  with  an  unusual  brightness. 
His  associates  all  noted  the  change,  and 
finally  one  of  them  asked  him  the  cause  of  it. 
"I  am 'happier  than  usual  today,"  said  Jones, 
"and  the  reason  of  it  is  that  I  did  three  good 
things  on  my  way  down-town  this  morning.'" 
He  related  the  occurrence,  and  wound  up  by 
saying:  "So  I  performed  a  deed  of  charity, 
started  a  little  child  on  its  way  to  Paradise, 
and  got  seven  good  dollars  for  a  counterfeit 
ten-dollar  bill." 


Some  years  ago  the  excursion  steamer  re- 
turning from  Alaska  to  Seattle  dislocated  its 
propeller  in  a  dreary  portion  of  the  inner 
passage  and  came  to  a  forced  stop.  For  two 
days  the  vessel's  engineers  and  machinists 
labored  to  repair  the  break,  but  without  suc- 
cess. Two  of  the  boats  were  manned  and 
dispatched  for  aid  to  Victoria,  three  hundred 
miles  away.  In  the  meantime  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  ship's  stores  were  not 
abundant.  Alarm  bred  in  the  minds  of  pessi- 
mistic passengers,  and  the  contagion  spread. 
Starvation  might  assail  the  vessel  before  help 
arrived.  A  former  California  official  took  it 
on  himself  to  reassure  his  timid  companions, 
but  his  effort  was  not  perfectly  adapted  to 
raise  drooping  spirits.  In  fact,  his  closing 
sentences  but  added  to  the  gloom.  "Let  us 
be  brave,"  he  said.  "If  the  worst  comes  and 
that  dread  necessity  which  in  such  misadven- 
tures has  met  others  must  be  faced  by  us,  let 
us  remember  that  it  is  good  to  die  that  our 
friends  may  live.  The  one- or  more  that  may 
be  sacrificed  will  be  consoled  by  that  thought.." 
There  was  a  moment's  silence,  awful  in  its 
intensity,  then  a  cheerful  voice  was  heard. 
"You  should  be  taken  first.  Governor  Booth. 
You  know  the  bravest  are  the  tenderest." 
And  even  the  terror-stricken  smiled  once 
more. 

■*♦> — ■ 

THE   MERRY  MUSE. 


-  Princes  and  Maids. 

A    prince    espoused    a    beggar    maid 

In   days  when  princes  were  supreme, 
For    which    his    fame   will    never    fade, 

His  love  is  every  poet's  theme. 

Yet  we  should  cease  the  deed  to  praise, 
For  things  have  strangely  altered  since, 

This    is    the   union    nowadays — 

"A  maiden  weds   a   beggar   prince." 

— Chicago   Record-Herald. 


The  Imitation  Tourist. 
Behold    the  traveler    returned, 

The   many    labels   on    his    case; 
See    how    some    distant    sun    has    burned 

Its    trademark   on    his    handsome    face. 

Of    Rome   and   Naples,    far   Laverne, 
Of    Paris    gay    those    labels    tell; 

One    glance    at    them    and    we    may    learn 
He's   journeyed    far  and    chosen    well. 

Now,   back  upon  his  native  strand — 
Will  it  be  polo,  motoring,  golf, 

To   which   he   turns  his   snow-white  hand 
The  while  the  busy  world  doth  scoff? 

No  one  of  these — that's  not  the  talk — 
The   ribbon   counter  marks   his  end; 

The   labels?     Down   in   old   New  York 
He  buys  them  by  the  yard,   mj-  friend. 

— Boston   Traveler. 


Popular  Songs. 
Softly!     Do  not  wake  him  from  his  slumber  calm 

and  deep, 
Let    the    touch    of    dreamland     'round    about    his 

visage    creep, 
Tread    with    gentle    pressure   as    you    tiptoe   to    his 

bed, 
Mother,  get  the  hammer;  there's  a  fly  on  father's 

head!  — Los  Angeles  Express. 


Tariff  Bill. 
Little  Bill  and  big  Bill  and  short  Bill  and  tall, 
Billy  with  the  billygoats  and  sideburns  and  all; 
Fat   Bill  and  lean  Bill  and  dumb    Bill  and   smart, 
True  Bill  and  due  Bill  and  Bill  d  la  carte: 
Tariff    Bill's    the   first    Bill, 
The  middle  and  the  last, 
For  it's  always  on  the  go, 
But  it  never  gets  a-past! 

Soft  Eill  and  Hard  Bill  and  old  Bill  and  new, 

Eilly  atribilious  and  Billy  fresh  as  dew; 

Square    Bill    and    Round    Bill    and    sour    Bill    and 

sweet ; 
And  little  Billy  breeches  in  his  bare  brown  feet: 
Tariff  Bill's  the  boss  Bill, 

Who's  like  a  Sunday  beau 
That  lingers  on  the  stairway 
And  never  wants  to  go! 

High    Bill   and   dry  Bill   and    Billy  wild   and   calm, 
And  Billy  in  a  fury,  sir,  and  Billy-I'll-be-damn; 
White  Bill  and  tight  Bill  and  Bills  of  yesterday 
You  thought  were  out  of  reason  and  declared  you 
wouldn't  pay: 

Tariff  Bill's  the  straight  Bill, 

The  old    Bill    friend, 
Who  came  when  the  world  came 
And   stays   until    the  end! 

— Baltimore   Sun. 


Stellar  Significance. 
See  Sweet  Stella  and  her  hat;  Directoire  gown, 
and  all  of  that.  ISsn't  She  a  win$ome  $sprite? 
ISn't  She  a  goodly  Sight?  $tclla,  Stella,  fond  and 
true;  expensive,  but  we  mu?t  have  you. — Wash- 
ington Herald. 


Hirschman  &  Co. 
Jewelers  and  Silversmiths.     Now  at  220  Grant 
Avenue  with   a   greatly   increased  selection   in 
all  departnlents. 


CURES 

«€ADAC«€S 

10t25t50t&Siqp  Bottles. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

No.  4  MONTGOMERY  STREET 


Capital,     Surplus    and    Undivided 

Profits    .- $10,868,154.20 

Deposits    20,612,588.66 

Cash  and   Sight  Exchange 10,915,762.32 

Isaias    W.    Hellman President 

I.   \V.  Hellman,  Je.  .  ..Vice-President 

F.    L.    Lip-man* Vice-President 

Fran-  k    B.    Ki  sg Cashier 

George    Grant Assist.    Cashier 

W.   McGavin Assist    Cashier 

E.   L.  Jacobs Assist.    Cashier 


DIRECTORS 

ISAIAS    W.    HELLMAN  WM.    F.    HERRI N 

LEON    SLOSS  F.    W.   VAN   SICKLEN 

C.    DE    GDIGNE  JAMES     L.     FLOOD 

PERCY    T.    MORGAN  H.    E.    LAW 

DUDLEY    EVANS  J.     HENRY     MEYER 

I.   W.    HELLMAN,   JR.  CHAS.    J.    DEERING 

WM.     HAAS  F.   L.   LIPMAN 
E.    H.    HARRIMAN 

Customers  of  this  Bank  are  offered  every  fariEtj  csBSStesI  wi 
prudent  banking..     New  accounts  are  inritaL 


Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

$3 


a  year 


INSPECTION 

and 

COMPARISON 

INVITED 


MECHANICS  SAVINGS  BANK 

Market  and  Mason  Streets 


Phone  Kearny  2936 

J.  M.  DUKE 

CORPORATION  SECRETARY 
Offices  Provided  and  Accounting  Done  for  Corporations 
A  SPECIALTf  OF  INCORPORATING  AND  MANAG- 
ING  ESTATES   AND    PRIVATE    PROPERTY 
ABSENTEES   REPRESENTED 
Bank  and    Personal    References 

METROPOLIS     BANE     BUIIJJING 

625  MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 


J.  C.WILSON 


NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHASGE 

CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

THE  STOCK  AND   BOND  EXCHANGE  OF  S.  F. 

CORONADA 

Cor.  Loma  and  Orange  Ave. 

Mills  Building  Hotel  Alexandra 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS    ANGELES 


High  Grade 
Investment    Securities 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 

SUTRO  &  CO. 

BROKERS 

412  Montgomery  St.    :    San  Francisco 
Established  1858 


MOVED 


Gladding,  McBean  &  Co. 

CLAY  PRODUCTS 

OFFICE 

311-317  CROCKER  BUILDING 

WAREHOUSE 
147-1  SI  MINNA  STREET 

Between  New  Montgomery  and  Third 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

Menber  of  the  Assocnld  Savings  Ranks  of  San  Francisco 
526   California  Street,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed    Capital    $  1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and   Contingent   Funds..      1,504,498.68 

Deposits   June   30,    1909 36,793,234.0-4 

Total    Assets    39,435,681.38 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Mever;  2d  Vice-President, 
Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  As- 
sistant Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary, 
George  Toumy:  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H. 
Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attornevs. 

Boakd  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Mever,  Emil  Rohte,.  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,   and    W.    S.   Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,  Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer,  Manager. 


French  Savings  Bank 

108  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 

Paid-up    Capital    $    600,000 

Total  Assets    4,270.800 

Strictly   a    Savings    Bank.     Open    Saturday 
Evening  from  7  to  8:30 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  1st  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
2d  Vice-President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  P. 
A.   Bergerot,  Attorney. 

Directors — N.  C.  Babin,  J.  A.  Bergerot." 
Charles  Carpy,  Arthur  Legallet,  G.  Beleney,  H. 
de  St.  Seine,  J.  M.  Dupas,  Leon  Bocqueraz,  J. 
E.  Artigues,  J.  S.  Godeau,  John  Ginty,  O.  Bozio. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

The  French-American  Bank  is  located  in  the 
same  building. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established   1850  OF  HARTFORD 

Cash    Capital     $1,000,000 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 2,462,739 

Total    Cash    Assets 6,365,877 

BENJAMIN"   J.    SMITH 

Manager  Pacific   Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL   BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

U.  S.  Assets $2,184,632 

"      Surplus 726,218 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT 
1004   merchants'   exchange 
SAN   FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  Kes.vy,  W.  L.  \V.  Millei, 

Manager  Assistant  Manager 


H.  J.  COOPER 

Expert  Accountant  and  Auditor 
605  KAMM  BUILDING 

7 1 7  Market  Street 


Phone  Kearny  5959 


San  Francisco 


DAVIS,  SINGER  AND  AUTOMATIC 

Sewing    Machines 


LOW  PRICES 


EASY  TERMS 


Needles,   Parts,    Repairing    and    Renting 
of  all  makes 

W.  E.  JACKSON,  Agent 

DAVIS  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
404  STOCKTON  ST. 

Phone  Dough*  3656 


N.  W.  HALSEY  &  CO.,  bankers 


DEALERS  IN 
HIGH  GRADE 


BONDS 


NEW  YORK 
49  WaD  St 


PHILADELPHIA 
1429  Chestnut  St. 


CHICAGO 

152  Monroe  SL 


LIST  ON 
APPLICATION 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
424  California  St 


THE    ARGONAUT 


July  31,  1909. 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of   the   social    happenings    dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of    San    Francisco    will   be    found    in 
the   following  department : 

Engagements  and  weddings,  both  assured  and 
rumored,  continue  to  fill  the  social  atmosphere, 
and  the  astonishment  caused  by  the  wave  of  mat- 
rimonial enthusiasm  which  has  swept  over  San 
Francisco  during  the  past  year  has  become  a  state 
of  chronic  bewilderment.  The  city  has  always 
had  rather  more  than  the  average  number  of  al- 
liances between  the  socially  elect,  but  the  present 
times   are   something  unprecedented. 

It  is  announced  that  the  engagement  between 
Miss  Florence  Breckinridge,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Frederick  W.  Sharon,  and  Dr.  E.  B.  Stein  of 
Vienna  no   longer  exists. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Florence 
Breckinridge,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Frederick  \V. 
Sharon,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hesketh,  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Heskeih  and  Lady  Hesketh  of  England. 
No  date  is  announced  for  the  wedding. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Brooke 
Rose,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  A.  H.  Rose,  to 
Mr.  Frederick  P.  Hastings.  No  date  is  announced 
for  the  wedding. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Mr.  William 
Griffith  Macdonald  and  Miss  Olive  Pitchford 
Waters. 

It  is  announced  that  the  wedding  of  Miss  Nora 
Brewer,  sister  of  Mr.  Frank  McCoppin  Brewer,  to 
Mr.  Edward  Cudahy  will  take  place  on  August  21 
at  the  Church  of  St.  Matthew,  San  Mateo,  and 
will  be  followed  by  a  wedding  journey  to  Europe. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Kathryn  L.  Metcalfe, 
daughter  of  Captain  John  Metcalfe,  to  Dr.  John 
Brooke  Kaufman,  U.  S.  N.,  took  place  on  Wednes- 
day of  last  week  at  Miss  Hamlin's  school  on 
Pacific  Avenue.  The  ceremony  was  performed  at 
noon  by  Chaplain  Scott,  U.  S.  N.,  of  Yerba 
Buena  Island.  Miss  Helen  Sullivan  was  the  maid 
of  honor  and  the  only  attendant.  Only  a  few 
intimate  friends  of  the  bride  and  groom  were 
present.  Dr.  Kaufman  and  his  bride  have  gone 
to  Tahoe  on  their  "wedding  journey  and  on  their 
return  will  make  their  home  in  this  city. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Edith  Mendenhall  Herron, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rufus  Herron.  to  Lieu- 
tenant William  Hamilton  Toaz,  U.  S.  N.,  took 
place  on  Wednesday  evening  of  last  week  at  Christ 
Church,  Los  Angeles.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  Bishop  Johnson,  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
Baker  P.  Lee.  rector  of  Christ  Church.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam L.  Graves,  Jr.,  of  Fresno,  was  the  matron 
of  honor  and  Miss  Margaretta  Park  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, a  cousin  of  the  bride,  was  the  maid  of 
honor.  The  bridesmaids  were  Miss  Anne  Patton, 
Miss  Carmelita  Rosecrans,  Miss  Lois  Chamberlain, 
and  Miss  Catherine  Clark.  Lieutenant  R.  R. 
Riggs,  U.  S.  N.,  was  the  best  man  and  the  ushers 
were  Lieutenant  S.  B.  Thomas,  U.  S.  N.,  Lieu- 
tenant George  S.  Patton,  U.  S.  N.,  Lieutenant  A. 
Staton,  U.  ?.  N.,  Mr.  Paul  Herron,  Mr.  F.  Irwin 
Herron,  and  Mr.  Wilbur  Hall.  Lieutenant  Toaz's 
ship,  the  Washington,  is  at  Bremerton  Navy  Yard 
just  now,  and  he  and  his  bride  will  make  their 
borne  in  Seattle  for  the  present. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Beatrice  Overton,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Overton  of  Santa 
Rosa,  to  Mr.  Isaac  Leander  Green  took  place  on 
Saturday  evening  last  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
parents.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the 
Rev.  George  Baker,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Incarnation,  Santa  Rosa.  Miss  Sallie  Overton,  a 
sister  of  the  bride,  was  the  maid  of  honor  and 
Mr.  Preston  Green,  a  brother  of  the  bridegroom, 
was  the  best  man.  After  their  wedding  journey 
Mr.  Green  and  his  bride  will  make  their  home  in 
Reno,    Nevada. 

Mrs-  Bowie-Detrick  was  the  hostess  at  an  in- 
formal bridge  party  on  Saturday  afternoon  last 
at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street- 
Mrs.  William  B.  Hamilton  was  the  hostess  at 
an  informal  luncheon  at  the  Fairmont  on  Monday 
of   last   week. 

On  Tuesday,  the  20th,  there  was  a  luncheon 
party  of  San  Francisco  people  at  Del  Monte,  con- 
sisting of  Mrs.  Louise  C.  Auzerais,  Mrs.  E.  T. 
Tompkins,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Davy>  Mrs.  F.  W.  Gross, 
Mrs.  Toseph  H.  Rucker,  Miss  Marion  Prevost, 
Mrs.  P.  F.  Gosbey,  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Waylacd, 
and  Miss  Lucile  Wayland.  Mrs.  Auzerais  was 
hostess. 

At  a  luncheon  in  the  St.  Francis  last  week 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Remi  P.  Schwerin  and  Miss  Gene- 
vieve King  were  the  guests  of  Mrs,   George   Cam- 


Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  Russell  T.  Wilson  and  Miss  Linda  Cad- 
walader  are  guests  at  the  Potter  in  Santa  Barbara. 

The    Rev.    E.    Arthur    Dodd    arrived    this    week 


EVERY  WOMAN 


Covets  a  fresh,  smooth,  satiny  complexion,  and 
what  satisfaction  and  peace  of  mind  its  posses- 
sion brings.  The  lines  of  age,  worry,  and 
overwork  (deadly  enemies  of  a  woman's 
beauty)  are  rendered  well-nigh  powerless  by 
Mrs.  Nettie  Harrison's  LOLA  MONTEZ 
CREME.  Other  Creams  fail  to  produce  the 
delightful  sensation  of  refreshing  coolness  and 
relaxation  to  a  dry,  drawn  or  chapped  skin,  so 
characteristic  of  this.  Its  remarkable  healing 
and  soothing  effect  immediately  follows  the 
first  application,  and  most  important,  it  does 
not  promote  the  growth  of  down  upon  the  face. 
Would-be  imitators  have  utterly  failed  in  their 
efforts  to  learn  its  secret.  For  wrinkles  and 
massage  it  is  simply  ideal — one  trial  discloses 
its  exclusive  individuality.  A  sample  with  a 
copy  of  my  jook,  "Secret  of  Beauty  and  Good 
Health,"  sent  free  on  request.  Price  per  jar 
(three  montas*  treatment),  75c  at  all  druggists. 

Mrs.  <JETTIE  HARRISON 
San  Francisco 


from  New  York  to  join  Mrs.  Dodd,  who  has  been 
here  for  the  past  month  as  the  guest  of  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Allen.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dodd 
will  leave  early  in  August  for  their  Eastern  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Lilley  have  been  at  Wood- 
side  recently  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T. 
Athearn    Folger. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horatio  Hellman  and  Miss  Anita 
Mailliard  have  returned  from  a  visit  of  several 
months  in  Chile,  and  are  in  Belvedere  for  the 
rest  of  the  summer. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker  and  her  family  have  taken 
the  W.  F.  McNutt  home  on  Jackson  Street  and 
will  come  from  San  Rafael  on  August  1  to  oc- 
cupy  it 

Miss  Emma  Grimwood  has  returned  from  Eu- 
rope, where  she  has  been  visiting  since  early  in 
the    spring. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Beaver  and  Miss  Isabel  Beaver, 
who  have  been  abroad  since  the  early  spring,  were 
in  Germany  when  last  heard  from. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone  have  been  the 
guests  of  Mrs.  J.  G.  Little  in  Ross  Valley  recently. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker,  Miss  Helen  Baker,  and  Miss 
Louise  Boyd  have  been  spending  a  few  weeks  at 
Sissons. 

Miss  Eleanor  Cusbing  has  been  visiting  friends 
in   Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  Walter  Hobart  has  been  the  guest  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.   Francis  Carolan  in  Burlingaroe  recently. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Johnson  of  San  Rafael 
left  recently  for  a  motor  trip  to  Seattle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Otis,  Miss  Cora  Otis,  and 
Miss  Frederica  Otis,  who  are  spending  the  summer 
in  Europe,   have  recently  arrived  in   Berlin. 

Miss  Sara  Collier  has  returned  from  a  stay  in 
the   Sierras  as  the  guest  of  Mrs.   E.  J.McCutchen. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Lane  Leonard  left  town  recently  to 
visit  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Phebe  Hearst,  at  the  latter 's 
home   on   the    McCloud    River. 

Miss  Dolly  MacGavin  has  returned  from  a  visit 
to  Mrs.  J.    Douglas  Frye  in  Napa. 

Miss  Helen  Wheeler  and  Miss  Frances  Sprague 
left  this  week  for  their  ranch  in  Mendocino 
County,  where  they  will  spend  a  month  or  six 
weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  McDonald  Spencer  have  re- 
turned   from  a  visit  to   Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Horace  Pillsbury  has  sailed  recently  from 
New  York  for  England,  where  she  will  spend 
some    weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Bryant  Grimwood  are  spending 
a    few    weeks    in    Sausalito. 

Mrs.  George  Gardiner  (formerly  Miss  Edith 
Findley)  is  expected  to  arrive  shortly  from  her 
home  in  Boston  for  a  visit  to  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Findley. 

Mr.  Charles  Freeborn,  who  has  been  visiting 
relatives  here,  is  now  in  Santa  Barbara,  but  will 
leave  shortly  for  his  home  in  Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland  have  been  in 
town  for  a  few  days  and  were  guests  at  the  St. 
Francis. 

Miss  Grace  Doyle  has  been  the  guest  of  Miss 
Ysabel  Brewer  at  the  Brewer  cottage  in  Mill 
Valley. 

Mrs.  Erskine  Richardson  (formerly  Miss  Gladys 
Postley)  has  returned  from  a  stay  with  relatives 
in    Santa    Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  have  been  on 
a  motor  trip  in  Northern  California. 

Mr.  Edward  Coleman,  Miss  Persis  Coleman,  and 
Miss  Janet  Coleman  are  in  Santa  Barbara  for  a 
brief    stay. 

Mr.  Reginald  Fernald  has  been  for  a  fortnight 
in  Santa  Barbara  as  the  guest  of  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Fernald. 

Miss  Anna  Miller  Wood  and  Miss  Mary  Pierce 
are  guest  at  the  country  home  ("Skyland  Ranch," 
near  Wright's  Station)  of  Professor  Winch  of  the 
University  of  California.  Miss  Wood  will  re- 
main there  until  the  middle  of  August,  when  she 
returns  to  San  Francisco  to  sing  at  the  First  Uni- 
tarian  Church  until  her  return  to  Boston  in 
October. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  F.  Dutton  of  San  Francisco, 
with  Miss  Page-Brown  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Talbot  C.  Walker  of  San  Francisco,  spent  the 
week  end  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton,  who  have 
been  away  from  town  for  the  past  month,  have 
returned    and    are   at   the    Fairmont. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  motored  to  Del  Monte 
recently  to  visit  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey.  Miss 
Genevieve  Harvey,  who  has  been  away  on  a  visit, 
and  Mr.  J.  Downey  Harvey  returned  to  Del  Monte 
on    the    26th. 

Rear-Admiral  T.  F.  Jewell,  U.  S.  N.,  retired, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Mrs.  Jewell  are  at 
Del   Monte  for  a  stay  of  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  Ochs  of  New  York,  ac- 
companied by  Miss  Iphegenia  Ochs  and  maid, 
have  been  the  guests  of  the  Fairmont  for  the 
past   week. 

Rear-Admiral  and  Mrs.  T.  F.  Jewell  arrived 
at  the  Fairmont  from  the  Orient  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Dibblee  have  been  in 
town  for  the  past  few  days,  having  made  the 
Fairmont  their  headquarters.  The  Dibblees  are 
spending  the  summer  at  their  country  home  in 
Ross. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Melone,  Miss  Ethel  Melone, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  S.  Swan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Watt,  Miss  Jane  Crellin,  and  Mr.  Phillip  Paschel 
spent  the  week  end  at  -Etna  Springs.    " 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Somers  and  Mrs.  Charles 
C.  Judson  took  luncheon  at  Del  Monte  on  the 
25  th. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Morrow  were  enter- 
tained at  .Etna  Springs  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Foster  of    San    Rafael. 

Dr.  E.  Schmall  of  San  Francisco  is  at  Del 
Monte  for  a  two  weeks'  vacation. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  who  recently  arrived  from 
Europe,  has  been  spending  the  past  week  at  the 
Hotel    St.    Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Armsby,  accompanied  by 
Major  C.  H.  McKinstry,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kinstry  motored  from  San  Francisco  on  the  21st 
and   took  luncheon    at    Del    Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ansel  Easton  and  Laurance 
Easton  came  up  from  Burlingame  and  spent  most 
of  the  week  past  at  the  St.  Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  de  Latour,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H. 
Smith,  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  and  Miss  J.  Romer 
motored  to  .Etna  Springs. 

Among  recent  arrivals  from  San  Francisco  at 
Hotel  del  Coronado  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Faget, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  M.  Green,  Mr.  D.  C.  McCord. 
Mr.  B.  F.  Heastand,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  T.  O'Fal- 
lon,  Mr.  L.  W.  Torrey,  Mr.  A  B.  Patterson,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Hovey,  Mr.  John  H.  Thurston,  Mrs.  Daniel 


McKirmey,  Mrs.  M.  Wolf,  Miss  Wolf,  Mr.  G. 
Horst,  Mr.  Albert  Kahn,  Miss  Emma  Kahn,  Mr 
C.    W.    Cook. 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  from  San  Francisco 
at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  were  Mr.  M.  Newman, 
Dr.  R.  A.  Day,  Miss  Claire  Brownstone,  Mr. 
Adolph  A.  Son,  Miss  Annie  E.  Hartman,  Cap- 
tain and  Mrs.  Dittman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Mcin- 
tosh, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Taylor,  Miss  Agnes 
Taylor,  Mr.  C.  H.  Weldron,  Rabhi  M.  S.  Levey, 
Mrs.  Jessie  Fraser,  Miss  Laura  Fraser,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  Wormley,  Mr.  L.  A.  Greene,  Mr. 
H.  F.  Baine,  Miss  E.  R_  McCord,  Miss  Patrick, 
Mrs.    L.   A.   Edwards. 

The  following  are  among  arrivals  from  San 
Francisco  at  .Etna  Springs:  Miss  Jennie  Blair, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Smith,  Mr.  Harold  P.  Plum- 
raer,  Miss  Loma  Romer,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Bannan, 
Mr.  Phiiip  P.  Paschel,  Mr.  N.  P.  Perine,  Mrs. 
Larsen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Coleman,  Mr.  R-  W. 
Taylor^  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  M.  Morris,  Mrs.  Julius 
A.  Young,  Mrs.  R.  F.  Paulin,  Miss  Imogene 
Stuart,  Miss  Lennie  Stuart,  Miss  Carrie  E.  Haw- 
lev.  Miss  Jane  Crellin,  Mrs.  Edwin  L.  Griffith, 
Mr.  Millen  Griffith,  Miss  L.  S.  Foster,  Mr.  P.  S. 
Foster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  W.  Morrow,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  Foster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  B.  Cushing. 
Mrs.  E.  Z.  nennessev,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  S.  Swan, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Watt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Melone,  Miss  Ethel  Melone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  de 
Latour,  Miss  Margaret  Calhoun,  Dr.  F.  C.  New- 
ton. 

Among  San  Francisco  registrations  at  Del 
Monte  are  Mrs.  S.  A.  Jones,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Har- 
mon, Mr.  R.  E.  Brown,  Dr.  E.  Schmall,  Mr. 
Carlton  C.  Crane,  Mr.  F.  W.  Blanch,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Johnson  and  daughter,  Mr.  John  John- 
son Doran,  Mr.  G.  F.  Charleston,  Miss  Anna  Kel- 
ley.  Miss  Marion  Dittenhocfer,  Mrs.  Greenhood, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  C.  Kennedy,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Armsby,  Major  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  McKinstry.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Bertholcn.  Mr.  Ivan  B.  Beer,  Mrs. 
M.  T.  Serven,  Mr.  Porter  Serven.  Mr.  Hother 
Wismer,  Mrs.  B.  Weil,  Miss  M.  Weil,  Mrs.  Her- 
bert Fteischhacker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Dernham, 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Orr,  Mr.  I.  W.  Van  Landt,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Sweet,  Mr.  Herbert  Fleischhacker, 
Mrs.  Hattie  Simon,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Ehriick,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  H.  Jordan,  Mr.  Lawrence  W. 
Jordan,  Miss  Verdon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Corkill, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Terrill,  Mr.  James  Kinc 
Steele,  Mr.  Albert  Mever.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  F. 
Dutton,  Mr.  Talbot  C.  Walker,  Mr>.  Charles  C. 
Judson,   Mr.   and    Mrs.    F.    A.    Somers. 


Arms*  and  Navy. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and  navy  officers  who  are  or  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points: 

Rear-Admiral  Thomas  S.  Phelps,  t".  S.  N..  was 
promoted  to  his  present  rank  last  week. 

Colonel  Enoch  H.  Crowder,  judge  advocate,  U. 
S.  A.,  arrived  here  on  Saturday  last  and  assumed 
temporarily  the  duties  of  judge  advocate  of  the 
Department  of  California.  On  completion  of  this 
temporary  duty  he  will  return  to  Washington, 
f>.  C,  where  he  will  be  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
office  of  the  judge  advocate  general  of  the  army. 

Colonel  Walter  S.  Schuyler,  Fifth  Cavalry,  U. 
S.  A.,  Schofield  Earracks,  Hawaii  Territory,  has 
been  granted   leave  of  absence   for  one  month. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  John  B.  Bellinger,  deputy 
quartermaster-general,  has  been  ordered  to  return 
from  Washington,  D.  C,  to  San  Francisco,  via 
Camp  Perry,  Ohio,  and  Camp  Logan,  Illinois,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  into  methods  of  construc- 
tion of  concrete  buildings  at    those   places. 

Major  Elisha  S.  Benton,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
U*.  S.  A.,  iias  been  ordered  to  report  to  Major- 
General  John  F.  Weston.  I".  S.  A.,  president  of 
a  retiring  board  in  this  city,   for  examination. 

Captain  George  A.  Nugent,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  one  month's 
leave  of  absence,  which  took  effect  on  July  28. 

Captain  Edwin  G.  Davis,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
LT-  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  report  to  Major- 
General  John  F.  Weston,  U.  S.  A.,  president  of 
an  army  retiring  board  in  this  city,  for  examina- 
tion by  that  board. 

Captain  Albert  U.  Faulkner,  First  Fie) 
lery.  L".  S.  A.,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  has 
been  ordered  to  proceed  to  Quarries,  Sonoma 
County,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  arrange- 
ments for  the  target  practice  of  the  Second  Bat- 
talion,   First    Field    Artillery. 

Captain  Charles  Gerhardt,  Eighth  Infantry.  U. 
S.  A.,  who  has  recently  graduated  from  the  Army 
School  of  the  Line,  is  detailed  for  instruction  in 
the  Army  Staff  College  and  will  report  to  the 
commandant  of  the  college  at  Fort  Leavenworth 
on  August  J  5. 

Captain  Alfred  W.  Bjornstad,  Twenty-Eighth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  recently  graduated  from  the 
Army  School  of  the  Line,  has  been  detailed  for 
instruction  in  the  Army  Staff  College  and  is  or- 
dered to  report  in  person  to  the  commandant  of 
the  college  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  on  Au- 
gust   15. 

Assistant  Naval  Constructor  E.  C.  Hammer,  Jr., 
U.  S.  N.,  is  detached  from  the  Navy  Yard,  Mare 
Island,  and  ordered  to  duty  at  the  Naval  Station, 
Cavite. 


The  right  spirit  to  show  in  the  face  of  mis- 
fortune was  that  displayed  by  a  Missouri 
farmer  who  lost  $50,000  worth  of  crops  and 
other  property  by  the  recent  floods.  A  friend 
discovered  him  in  a  restaurant  eating  his 
breakfast  cheerfully.  "Yes,"  he  said,  "the 
flood's  pretty  bad,  pretty  bad.  But  I  was 
out  in  my  wheat  field  last  night  and  gigged 
two  of  the  finest  fish  I  ever  saw.  Browned 
in  a  little  cornmeal  they  certainly  tasted  good 
for  breakfast  this  morning.  If  there's  any- 
thing I  like  it's  fresh  fish.  Finest  breakfast 
I've  had  in  a  year."  You  can  not  crush  men 
like  that  (remarks  the  Chicago  Tribunej. 
They  are  the  sort  who,  after  the  Chicago 
fire,  the  Galveston  flood,  and  the  disaster  at 
San  Francisco,  began  rebuilding  their  for- 
tunes without  a  whimper  of  complaint. 


Lieutenant  Thomas  Kurtz,  U.  S-  X.,  and 
Mrs.  Kurtz  (formerly  Miss  Irene  Van  Ars- 
dale)  are  rejoicing  in  the  advent  of  a  little 
son. 


644  MarketSt. 
Opp.  Palace  Hotel 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION    SQUARE 


The  inspiration  of 
social    amenities 


Under  the  management  of 
James  Woods 


Spend  your  vacation  and  yonr  week-end  outings  at 

Hotel  del  Monte 

DURING  THE 

ANNUAL  MONTH  OF  SPORTS 

August  15th  to  September  1 5th 
Annual  Dog  Show 
Annual  Golf  Tournament 
First  State  Bridge  Whist  Congress 
Annual  Tennis  Tournament 
Opening  of  Pebble  Beach  Lodge 

Make  your  plans  to  be  trere,     W  rite  for  rates  and  reser- 
vations today  to 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager 


THE  JEFFERSON 

TURK  AND  G0UGH  STREETS   :  :   SAN  FRANCISCO 

We  cater  to  exclusive,  high-class 
family  trade.  Succeeding  the  old 
"Occidental**  as  headquarters  for 
army  and  navy  men. 

GRAY  &  UNZEE.  Proprietors 


WAXTEI>— Small  furnished  house  in 
Western  Addition  from  November  to 
March;  three  bedrooms  and  two  serv- 
ants* rooms  required;  careful  tenants. 
Address   Box    B,    Argonaut   office. 


JUST  WAISTS 

THE  LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  SHOP 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Geary  and  Grant  Ave.     :     San  Francisco 


Byron 

Hot  Springs 

One  of  the  world's  nrost  curative  springs. 
2"4  hours  from  San  Francisco;  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's best  hotels  and  a  delightful  place  for 
rest  and  recreation.  See  Southern  Pacific  In- 
formation Bureau.  Tames  Flood  Building,  any 
S.  P.  Agent,  or  Peck-Judah,  789  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  or  553  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  An- 
geles, or  address  manager,  Byron  Hot  Springs, 
California. 


John  F.  Forbes 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
1019  CROCKER  BLDG. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


July  31,  1909. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


Pears' 

There's  a  unique 
adaptability  about 
Pears'  Soap.  It  makes 
the  child  enjoy  its  bath, 
helps  the  mother  pre- 
serve her  complexion, 
and  the  man  of  the 
house  finds  nothing 
quite  so  good  for  sha- 
ving. 

Have  you  used  Pears' 
Soap? 

Pears'  the  soap  for  the  whole  family. 


FAIRMONT 
HOTEL 


The  result  of  forty  years 
experience  in  catering  to 
the  discriminating  trav- 
elers   of  every   nation 

Single  rooms  with  bath  from 
$2.50  per  day  upward 


Palace  Hotel  Company 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 

Most   Delightful    Climate   on   Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 

Summer  rates,  $3.50  per  day  and  upward 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passengers 

from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 

Coast  S.    S.   Co.    steamers. 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other   outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,   for  fishing.     Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado    Beach,    Cat. 

Or  see  H.    F.    NORCROSS,   Agent, 

334   So.    Spring  St.,   Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;   Main  3917. 


OPTICIAN 

34  KEARNY  STREET 

BET.MARKET& P0ST5T5.  SANFRANCISCO.CALIF. 

KODAK  AGENCY-PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


SPEND  THE  WEEK  END  AT 


SPRINGS 

Leave  San  Francisco  at  3:45  p.  m., 
Friday  or  Saturday  via  Sausalito. 
Railroad  round  trip,  $7,  including 
enjoyable  ride  in  our  fine  automo- 
biles from  St.  Helena  to  Aetna 
Springs  and  return. 

Illustrated  Booklet  mailed  free 
on  application. 

AETNA  SPRINGS  CO. 

Aetna  Springs  Napa  County,  Cal. 


FOYER   AND   BOX-OFFICE   CHAT. 


Musical  comedy  is  once  more  the  attraction 
at  the  Princess  Theatre,  and  already  the 
memories  of  grand  opera  nights  are  fading. 
It  is  a  different  audience  now,  one  that  pre- 
fers fun  and  jingles  to  pretentious  music  and 
serious  romantic  absurdities,  and  it  obtains 
its  entertainment  at  a  lower  price.  But  two 
of  the  principals  of  the  company  that  opened 
the  season  at  this  house  last  spring  remain 
in  the  present  organization.  These  are  Budd 
Ross,  formerly  second  comedian,  and  now  ad- 
vanced a  step,  and  Bert  Phoenix.  There  are 
several  members  of  the  Kolb  and  Dill  com- 
pany that  held  the  stage  there  last  winter, 
and  there  are  five  new  people  who  are  mak- 
ing successful  efforts  to  establish  themselves 
in  the  favor  of  Princess  patrons. 

"The  Belle  of  New  York"  is  being  pre- 
sented this  week,  and  barring  some  slight 
evidences  of  haste  in  preparation,  on  the  part 
of  the  stage  management,  and  of  timidity  in 
attack  and  difficulty  in  sustaining  the  tempo, 
on  the  part  of  the  orchestra,  it  is  an  accept- 
able offering.  Octavia  Broske,  the  new  prima 
donna,  is  sufficiently  attractive  in  the  Edna 
May  part,  though  her  natural*  charms  quite 
outrank  her  dramatic  and  musical  gifts.  Olga 
Stech  may  be  described  in  much  the  same 
terms,  though  she  is  a  diminutive  beauty, 
while  Miss  Broske  is  divinely  tall.  Miss 
Stech  is  a  cunning  little  Fifi.  Marta  Golden, 
the  Cora  Angelique  of  the  comedy,  is  also 
to  be  ranked  with  the  handsome  women  of 
the  company.  The  chorus,  which  includes 
several  of  the  Princess  favorites  of  two  sea- 
sons, is  quite  as  pulchritudinous  as  ever. 

In  comparison,  the  men  of  the  company  do 
not  muster  so  well.  Robert  Wilson,  the  new 
leading  man,  is  light  in  voice  and  ability,  but 
has  a  taking  manner.  Sidney  de  Grey,  Edwin 
Emery.  Budd  Ross,  Bert  Phcenix,  and  Rich- 
ard Stanton  are  well  known  to  the  patrons 
of  the  house.  Frank  Yeck  is  a  newcomer, 
who  is  doing  the  German  lunatic  part,  and 
doing  it  very  well.  But  Arthur  Cunningham 
is  there,  and,  though  miscast,  he  is  the 
heavyweight  of  the  male  cast.  He  sings,  as 
Bill  McGurk,  the  only  song  that  scores  more 
than  a  complimentary  notice.  His  "tough" 
dance  with  Mamie  Clancy  is  a  new  line  of 
effort,  but  the  genial  comedian  and  favorite 
baritone  doesn't  mind,  for  he  works  to  please. 

Next  week,  beginning  Monday  evening, 
"Florodora"  will  be  revived  for  one  week 
only.  This  is  the  cast:  Silas  \V.  Gilfain, 
Arthur  Cunningham  ;  Frank  Abercoed,  Robert 
Wilson;  Leandro,  Edwin  T.  Emery;  Captain 
Arthur  Donegal,  Percy  Bronson ;  Anthony 
Tweedlepunch,  Budd  Ross ;  Dolores,  Octavia 
Broske ;  Angela  Gilfain,  Olga  Stech ;  Lady 
Holywood,  Marta  Golden.  The  famous  sex- 
tette will  be  a  feature,  of  course.  Matinees 
Saturday  and  Sunday  from  this  time  forward. 


*/ 


"Polly  of  the  Circus"  will  hold  the  boards 
at  the  Yan  Ness  Theatre  all  next  week,  end- 
ing its  run  on  Sunday  night,  August  8.  The 
play  is  a  success  here,  as  elsewhere,  and  the 
reasons  are  given  in  an  extended  review  on 
another  page.  

The  Orpheum  programme  for  next  week 
will  have  for  its  chief  new  feature  the  musical 
comedy  stars,  Sam  Chip  and  Mary  Marble, 
who  will  present  "In  Old  Edam,"  written  es- 
pecially for  them  by  Anna  Marble  Pollock, 
and  impersonate  two  Dutch  kiddies.  Some- 
thing new  in  the  way  of  dancing  will  be  in- 
troduced by  the  Six  American  Dancers,  Es- 
telle  and  Adelaide  Lovenberg,  Evelyn  Ram- 
sey, Charles  Connor,  and  Purcella  and  Orden. 
The  comedians,  Bob  Matthews  and  Herbert 
Ashley,  come  with  a  novel  skit  entitled  "Held 
Up."  An  act  which  is  expected  to  score  heav- 
ily is  called  "A  King  for  a  Night,"  and  it 
will  be  presented  by  Frank  J.  Conroy,  George 
Le  Maire,  and  an  adequate  supporting  com- 
pany. Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  Griff, 
the  London  jesting  juggler ;  Walter  Schrode 
and  Lizzie  Mulvey  in  "A  Theatrical  Agency"  ; 
Herbert  and  Willing,  and  of  Sam  Watson's 
Farmyard  Circus. 


"Paid  in  Full"  will  follow  "Polly  of  the 
Circus"  at  the  Yan  Ness  Theatre,  opening  a 
two-weeks  engagement  on  Monday,  August  9. 
The  Eugene  Walter  drama  was  seen  here  last 
season  and  triumphed  signally.  It  will  have  a 
strong  cast  this  season.  Among  the  players 
will  be  Sara  Perry,  Louis  Morrell,  Rose 
Snyder,  Catherine  Tallman,  Charles  Reigel, 
Ned  Finley,  and  Allen  Atwell.  The  com- 
pany is  coming  direct  from  New  York  City, 
opening  its  tour  here. 


George  M.  Cohan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry 
Cohan,  and  Josephine  Cohan  are  all  to  ap- 
pear in  the  cast  of  "The  Yankee  Prince"  when 
the  engagement  is  played  in  this  city.  It  will 
be  the  first  appearance  here  of  these  stars  in 
a  number  of  seasons.  The  production  is  said 
to  be  the  greatest  yet  turned  out  by  the 
actor-playwright. 


Many  attractions  will  be  offered  New 
Chutes  patrons  next  week,  beginning  Sunday, 
not  the  least  of  which  will  be  a  herd  of 
trained  elephants.  The  elephant  act  will  be 
offered  as  a  free,  open-air  attraction,  and 
is  said  to  be  of  a  standard  equal  to  that  set 
by  the  best  troupes  seen  with  the  big  cir- 
cuses. These  animals  were  for  two  seasons 
featured    by    Ringling    Brothers,    and    at    least 


one  member  of  the  troupe,  "Little  Mike,"  has 
the  reputation  of  being  the  best  clown  ele- 
phant in  the  tented  amusement  world.  Sup- 
plementing the  elephants  will  be  the  high 
dives  and  fiery  rides  of  Desperado,  Florence 
Spray,  and  Demon.  The  entertainers  in  the 
cafe  will  sing  new  songs  and  the  open-air 
biograph  project  new  pictures  on  the  screen 
at  the  end  of  the  lake.  The  Royal  Banda 
Roma  will  render  concerts  afternoon  and 
night. 

■*•*■ 

KIPLING  AND  HIS  CRITICS. 


Natural  Development  Shown  in  His  Latest  Poem, 
According  to  One  Defender. 


H.  Hamilton  Fyfe  in  London  takes  up  the 
cudgels  in  behalf  of  Rudyard  Kipling,  against 
whom  many  critics  recently  have  made  the 
accusation  of  pessimism.  Mr.  Fyfe  acclaims 
the  poet  as  a  latter-day  prophet  and  likens 
him  to  Jeremiah  of  old.  Mr.  Fyfe's  article, 
which  was  published  in  the  Daily  Mail  of 
July    10,    follows: 

When  the  children  of  Judah  heard  Jere- 
miah lifting  up  his  voice  and  warning  them 
of  the  wrath  to  come,  they,  no  doubt,  shrugged 
their  shoulders  and  said  to  one  another,  with 
a  contemptuous  side  glance  at  the  prophet, 
"At  it  again  !" 

Cassandra,  we  know,  was  regarded  as  a 
bore,  too,  and  so  have  been  many  others  en- 
dowed with  the  prophetic  gift,  whose  predic- 
tions were  derided  as  lunatic  nonsense,  the 
froth  of  an  overheated  imagination.  Ordi- 
nary, every-day  people  have  no  imagination. 
They  can  not  conceive  of  anything  happening 
to  alter  the  state  of  things  around  them. 
"Change  and  decay  in  all  around  we  see," 
they  sing  at  church,  but  they  do  not  see  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  At  the  mere  suggestion 
that  change  and  decay  are  possible,  they  raise 
indignant  or  amused  protests  against  "alarmist 
exaggeration."  Everything  will  remain  as  it 
is  always — that  is  what  they  really  believe. 

Among  such  "comfortable  moles,"  as 
Matthew  Arnold  called  them,  the  mention  of 
Mr.  Kipling's  name  is  now  the  signal  for  a 
shrugging  of  shoulders  and  a  chorus  of  half- 
annoyed,  half-disdainful  "Ohs." 

"He  used  to  be  rather  good,"  they  say.  "but 
he's  never  amusing  now — always  telling  us 
we're  coming  to  grief.  Suppose  he's  devel- 
oped a  bad  digestion.  Awful  place,  India,  for 
that,  you  know."  The  idea  that  Mr.  Kipling's 
warnings  have  any  seriousness  never  enters 
their    impervious    heads. 

His  new  poem,  which  was  published  re- 
cently by  the  Morning  Post,  shows  that  such 
criticism  is  making  him  despair.  In  the 
series  of  jeremiads  he  has  issued  during  the 
last  eight  years  he  has  never  quite  so  sadly 
given  up  hope,  never  lashed  so  bitterly  the 
tendencies  which  he  sees  driving  Britain 
headlong  to  destruction.  The  poem  consists 
of  some  sixty  lines  of  concentrated  virulence 
and  contempt.  Here  is  Carlyle's  passionate 
scorn  of  mob-rule  put  into  swinging,  biting 
verse.  The  poet  tells  of  d  people  who  : 
Ascribed     all    dominion     to     man     in    his     factions 

conferring. 
And    have    given    to    numbers    the    name    of    the 
Wisdom   unerring. 

This  people 

Chose  themselves  prophets  and  pric?t< 
Of    minute    understanding. 

And  this  is  how  they  fashioned  their  laws  : 
They  said:     Who  has  hate  in  the  soul?     Who  has 

envied    his   neighbor  ? 
Let  him  arise  and  control  both   that  man   and   his 

labor. 
They  said:      Who    is   eaten  by  sloth?      Whose    un- 

thrift  has  destroyed  him? 
He  shall  levy  a  tribute  from  alt  because  none  have 

employed    him. 
They  said:      Who    has  toiled?     Who   hath    striven, 

and  gatnered  possession  ? 
Let  him  be   spoiled.      He   has  given    full  proof  of 

transgression. 
They     ran     panting    in     haste    to    lay     waste     and 

embitter    forever 
The   wcllsprings    of    Wisdom    and    Strength,    which 

are  Faith  and  Endeavor; 
They  nosed  out  and  digged   up  and  dragged   forth 

and   exposed   to  derision 
All    doctrine    of    purpose    and    worth    and    restraint 

and   prevision, 
And    it   ceased,    and    God    granted   them    all    things 

for  which  they  had  striven. 
And  the  heart  of  a  beast  in  the  place  of  a  man's 

heart  was  given   .    .    . 
Then   when  destruction   is  come   upon   them, 
There  was  no  need  of  a  steed  nor  a  lance  to  pur- 
sue them; 
It   was   decreed    their    own    deed,    and    not    chance, 

should  undo   them. 
The    tares    they    had    laughingly    sown    were    ripe 

to  the  reaping. 
The  trust  they  had  leagued  to  disown  was  removed 

from    their    keeping. 
The    eaters    of    other    men's    bread,    the    exempted 

from  hardship, 
The    excusers    ot    impotence    fled,    abdicating    their 

wardship, 
For    the   hate    they    had    taught    through    the    State 

brought    the    State    no   defender. 
And    it    passed    from    the    roll    of    the    nations    in 

headlong    surrender. 

Here  we  have  no  new  note  in  Mr.  Kipling's 
poetry,  but  only  a  natural  development  of  the 
theme  which  has  haunted  him  for  a  number 
of  years.  We  first  heard  it  in  the  noble 
stanzas  of  "Recessional"  after  the  1897  jubi- 
lee. Instead  of  adding  his  voice  to  the  chorus 
of  self-satisfaction  which  was  filling  the  air, 
he  astonished  the  nation  with  a  solemn,  beau- 
tiful prayer  for  humility. 


How  many  people  think  of  him  as  a  Jere- 
miah warning  us  of  the  slippery  place  in 
which  we  stand?  Very  few.  Memories  are 
short  in  these  busy,  bust'ipg  days.  The  con- 
nection between  his  various  "lamentations" 
is  forgotten.  What  shall  we  say  of  them? 
Are  they  the  result  of  indigestion,  physical 
or  mental  ?  or  do  they  express  in  winged 
words  the  thoughts  and  forebodings  which 
are  passing  through  the  wisest  minds  in  Eng- 
land and  throughout  the  empire  today?  No 
one  who  has  come  into  contact  with  these 
minds  can  doubt  that  Kipling  has  put  into 
these  poems  of  exhortation  just  what  they 
have  been  feeling.  He  is  a  true  poet,  who 
can  not  be  content  to  fashion  dainty  trifles 
while  he  sees  his  country  heading,  as  he  be- 
lieves, for  the  rocks.  He  has  a  message  to 
deliver  and    he   may    not   hold    his   peace. 

Banquets  at  the  Guildhall. 

The  King  of  Sweden,  on  his  recent  \  isit  to 
England,  was  entertained  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  at  the  Guildhall.  That  ancient  es- 
tablishment has  feasted  many  a  royal  person- 
age, but  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  a 
sovereign  of  Sweden  has  been  a  guest  of  the 
City  of  London.  No  host  is  mere  lavish  than 
the  lord  mayor,  and  the  splendid  banquets 
given  to  kings  and  queens  are  events  of  his- 
tory. John  Edward  Price,  in  "A  Descriptive 
Account  of  the  Guildhall  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don," makes  mention  of  a  picturesque  scene 
which  took  place  at  one  of  these  magnificent 
dinners. 

One  of  the  very  latest  acts  of  the  famous 
Sir  Richard  Whittington,  he  of  the  bells  and 
the  cat.  as  lord  mayor  of  London  was  the 
splendid  entertainment  of  Henry  V  and  his 
queen. 

The  king  was  in  debt  to  Whittington  to  the 
amount  of  some  £60.000  sterling.  A  big  fire 
was  burning  in  the  old  hall,  made  of  various 
kinds  of  woods,  and  perfumed  with  cinnamon 
and  spices.  As  Henry*  '•'•"as  sitting  before  it, 
admiring  its  warmth,  sight,  and  scent,  the 
lord  mayor  produced  the  bonds  of  the  royal 
debt,  cast  them  into  the  flames,  and  thus  freed 
the    king. 

"Never  had  a  prince  such  a  subject!"  cried 
the  astonished  and  grateful  Henry  . 

"Never  had  a  subject  such  a  king !"  re- 
turned the  courteous  and  generous  Whitting- 
ton. 

The  royal  feast  of  the  other  day  may.  pos- 
sibly, have  been  lacking  in  some  of  the  gor- 
geous display  and  fantastic  ceremonies  which 
adorned  the  banquet  of  the  old  times,  but  it 
certainly  was  not  wanting  in  some  of  the 
essentials  which  the  modern  dinner  demands. 

The  diner-out  of  the  present  would  prefer 
to  be  deprived  of  some  of  the  many  courses 
rather  than  to  be  obliged  to  go  without  the 
articles  mentioned  by  Samuel  Pepys,  who  at- 
tended one  of  the  lord  mayor's  banquets  in 
1662.     Says  that   worthy   chronicler: 

"We  had  ten  good  dishes  to  a  messe,  but 
it  was  very  unpleasing  as  we  had  no  napkins 
and  change  of  trenchers." 


Golden  Gate  Club  in  New  York. 
In  the  formal  opening  and  housewarming 
of  their  new  club  house,  at  No.  162  West  Fif- 
tieth Street.  New  York,  on  the  evening  of 
J  uly  1 9,  the  members  of  the  Golden  Gate 
Professional  Club  realized  a  hope  cherished 
since  their  organization  was  formed,  about 
two  years  ago.  The  primary  object  of  the 
club  is  to  furnish  a  rendezvous  for  Califor- 
nians  connected  with  the  stage,  music,  the 
tine  arts,  and  journalism.  Having  started  life 
with  fourteen  members  the  club  begins  house- 
keeping with  a  membership  of  250,  among 
them  being  David  Belasco,  Joseph  Grismer. 
Lillian  Coleman,  and  Homer  Davenport.  The 
officers  are :  Mrs.  Beaumont  Packard,  presi- 
dent ;  Mrs.  Gerta  T.  Sutherland,  secretary. 
with  Frank  Howard,  Frank  Winch,  and  Wil- 
liam Gregory,  directors.  The  musical  pro- 
gramme was  furnished  by  Misses  Fanny 
Meyer  Ellis,  Rosa  Mary  Campbell,  Helen 
Byron,  and  Phyllis  Partington.  Miss  Cecil 
Kern  gave  readings  from  Joaquin  Miller,  the 
California  poet. 


A  smoker  will  be  given  by  the  California 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion on  Saturday,  August  7,  at  six  o'clock  p. 
m.,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Polk  Street  and 
Golden  Gate  Avenue.  A  paper  will  be  read  by 
George  W.  Merrill  on  the  subject  of  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  to  be  followed  by  a  discussion 
of  the  subject  by  the  members.  Then  is 
be  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  a  gen- 
eral  good  time  is  expected,  as  this  is  the  lirsi 
smoker  since   the   fire. 

"Young  man.''  said  the  stern  parent,  "when 
I  was  your  age  I  had  to  work  for  a  living." 
"Well,  sir."  answered  the  frivolously  inclined 
youth.  "I'm  not  to  blame  for  that.  I  have 
always  disapproved  of  my  grandfather's  atti- 
tude  in   the   matter." — Washington  Star. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selah  Chamberlain  (formerly 
Miss  Edith  McDonald )  are  rejoicing  in  the 
advent  of  a   little  daughter. 


E.  B.  Courvoisier, 

Art    Dealer   and    Frame   Maker. 
the    public    the    opening    oi 
4.^1     Sutter     Street,    between     ! 
Powell. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Palmist—  Shall  I  tell  your  fortune,  sir? 
Brokely — Yes.     Tell  it  to  hurry  up. — Puck. 

Teacher — What  is  an  ocean?  Johnny — A 
body  of  water  necessitating  battleships. — 
Nezv  York  Sun. 

Actorine — How's  your  new  show  getting 
on?  Sail  Omie — Had  the  first  undress  re- 
hearsal today. — Purple  Cow. 

Mrs.  Givem — What  will  you  do  with  this 
dime?  Weary  Willie — Pay  for  a  musical  edu- 
cation, lady. — Harper's  Bazar. 

"Isn't  it  lovely,  dear,  that  you  don't  near 
look  your  age?"  "And  you,  dear,  stay  young 
like  a  spring  chicken." — Kansas  City  Times. 

"Baltimore  has  three  saloons  to  one  police- 
man." "That  gives  you  three  guesses  as  to 
where  the  policeman  is." — Princeton   Tiger. 

Blobbs — Put  yourself  in  his  place  is  a 
pretty  good  motto.  Slobbs — Yes,  especially 
for   the    office-seeker. — Philadelphia    Record. 

"The  Wrights  say  that  the  aeroplane  is  as 
safe  as  an  auto."  "That  is  just  the  reason 
I  would  be  afraid  to  ride  in  one." — Houston 
Post. 

"Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention." 
"What  now  ?"  "A  man  has  invented  an  um- 
brella to  be  carried  in  the  pocket." — Boston 
Herald. 

Houston — The  French  may  now  buy  our 
stocks  on  their  Bourse.  Mulberry — They 
would  find  it  far  safer  to  marry  them,  as 
usual. — Puck. 

Stout  Lady  (in  theatre,  to  youth  who  has 
asked  her  to  remove  her  hat) — Sit  still.  The 
play  isn't  fit  for  a  boy  like  you  to  see! — 
Fliegende  Blatter. 

"How  does  your  husband  manage  in  the 
winter  when  the  automobile  season  is  over?" 
"Fine.  He  takes  up  bowling  and  tries  to  kill 
the  pin-boys  !" — Puck. 

"I  was  a  fool  when  I  married  you." 
you're  wiser  now  ?"  "You  can  bet  I 
"Well,  I've  improved  you  a  little, 
haven't  I  ?" — Cleveland  Leader. 

Hilda — But  what  is  the  difference  between 
a  roof  garden  and  any  other  garden  ?  Harry 
— Well,  on  a  roof  garden  the  daisies  bloom 
at  night. — Chicago   Daily   News. 

"Pa,  what  does  the  umpire  have  to  do?" 
"The  umpire,  my  boy,  is  the  man  who  has 
to  take  the  blame  for  all  the  bad  playing 
when  the  home  team  loses." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Mrs.  Handout — I  would  like  to  know 
whether  you  are  a  trustworthy  character. 
Dusty  Stryper — Why,  lady,  at  the  last  place  I 
worked  they  called  me  a  trusty. — St.  Louis 
Republic. 

"The  Chinese  have  a  much  older  civiliza- 
tion than  ours."  "Yes,"  answered  the  New 
York  detective.  "They  have  shown  that  the 
Ananias  Club  is  by  no  means  the  modern 
affair  we  had  considered  it." — Washington 
Star. 

The  Editor — This  phrase,  "He  led  her  to 
the  altar,"  makes  me  tired.  Society  Reporter 
— Why  ?  The  Editor — It's  hackneyed,  for  one 
thing,   and  in  the  second  place  it's  nonsense. 


"But 
am." 
then, 


Led,  indeed !  Most  girls  have  to  do  the 
steering  because  the  man  has  blind  staggers. — 
Cleveland  Leader. 

Magistrate — Are  you  a  friend  of  the  pris- 
oner? Buxom  Witness — No,  I'm  his  mother- 
in-law. — New   York   World. 

"I  hear  you  spent  your  vacation  with 
friends."  "We  were  friends  during  the  first 
week." — Louisville    Courier-Journal. 

"Where  are  you  going  to  spend  your  vaca- 
tion?" "I'm  not  going  to."  "Huh?"  "I  just 
earn  my  vacation — my  family  spends  it." — 
Cleveland  Leader. 

Crawford — So  your  wife  doesn't  make 
mince  pies  any  more?  Crabshaw — No.  She 
uses  all  the  odds  and  ends  around  the  house 
as  trimmings   for  her  hat. — Puck. 

Patience — Before  she  married  that  man  she 
thought  he  was  the  most  graceful  of  men. 
Patrice — And  is  she  disappointed  in  him  ? 
Patience — Disappointed  !  Say,  you  just  ought 
to  see  him  try  to  carve  a  chicken ! — Yonkers 
Statesman. 

"Father,"  said  little  Rollo,  "what  is  an  op- 
timist?" "According  to  my  observation,  son, 
an  optimist  is  a  man  who  finds  his  own  af- 
fairs prosperous  and  tries  to  persuade  other 
people  not  to  make  a  kick  and  disturb  condi- 
tions."— Washington   Star. 

"Are  you  indeed  a  really  and  truly  fairy?" 
asked  the  little  girl.  "Yes,  I  am  a  fairy.  I 
live  here  in  the  woods,  but  nobody  but  good 
children  ever  sees  me."  "But  how  do  you  fix 
people  so  they  can't  see  you?"  "I  lend  them 
money." — Cleveland  Leader. 

"I  suppose  you  will  always  be  ready  to 
answer  when  your  country  calls  you."  "Yes," 
answered  Senator  Sorghum,  "and  what's 
more,  if  I  see  any  occasion  when  I  can  be  of 
service,  I  won't  stand  on  ceremony  with  my 
country.      I'll   speak   first." — Washington  Star. 

Little  Pat — Pa,  th'  pa-aper  do  be  sayin' 
"Among    th'    prizes    of    th'    musee'm    c'lection 

ar-re     a     number  of     uniques."      What's     a 

unique,   I   dunno  ?  Big   Pat — A   unique  is   an 

English  baste,   bad  cess    to   it,   wid   only   wan 

horn.     Ye'll  not  go  to  th'  exhibishun ! — Cleve- 
land Leader. 

"What  will  your  mother  say  to  you  when 
you  get  home?"  said  one  boy.  "She'll  start 
in  by  asking  me  some  hypothetical  questions," 
answered  precocious  Willie.  "What  are 
they?"  "Questions  that  she  thinks  she  knows 
the  answers  to  before  she  starts  to  talk." — 
Washington  Star. 

Gunner — Isn't  it  monotonous  at  these  sum- 
mer hotels?  Guyer — Not  at  all.  You  should 
see  our  exciting  games  of  shuffleboard.  Gun- 
ner— Shuffleboard?  Why,  they  play  that  on 
ships.  Guyer — I  know,  and  they  play  it  at  our 
summer  hotel.  If  you  don't  shuffle  pretty 
lively  you  don't  get  any  board  at  all. — New 
York  Globe. 


PLEASE  NOTE— This  is  to  remind  you  thai 
EDGAR  C.  HUMPHREY  is  the  pioneer  specialist  in 
property  from  San  Maieo  \o  Menlo  Park  and  about  the 
Stanford  University.  Homes  for  sale  and  lease.  Acres 
for  sale.  Offices.  Call  Building,  San  Francisco,  tele- 
phone Kearny  4656;  Palo  Alto,  telephone  Palo  Alio 
•  229;  residence  Menlo  Park,  telephonePalo  Alto  217. 


REMOVAL  SALE 


Furniture,  Carpets, 
Rugs  and  Draperies 


Unequaled 

REDUCTIONS 

in  all  departments 


NO  EXCHANGE  DURING 
SALE.  NO  GOODS  SENT 
ON  APPROVAL.  NONE 
RESERVED. 


d.n.&e.  WALTER  &  co 


Van  Ness  and  Sacramento 


Wholesale 
Retail 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 


CLEAR  HAVANA   CIGAR 

S.  BACHMAN  &  CO.  (Inc.) 
DISTRIBUTORS 


AROUND  the  WORLD 

COOK'S  38th  ANNUAL  SERIES  OF  TOURS 

INCLUDE   VISITS   TO 

Honolulu,   Japan,    Korea,    Manchuria,    Northern 
and  Southern  China,  Philippines,  Straits  Settle- 
ments,    Java,     Siam,     Burma,     Northern    and 
Southern  India,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  etc. 
Westbound   leave  San    Francisco.  Aug.    24,  Sept.   14. 

Oct.   5.  20.   1909.     Eastbound  from  New  York,  Nov.   6, 

27,   Dec.  9.   1909,  Jan.  8.   1910.      Fares  from   S1950   to 

S2750.     Small,  limited  parlies. 

Fall    tour  to   EGYPT,  THE   NILE    and    PALESTINE, 

from  New  York  by  S.  S.  Caroma,  Nov.  27. 

Tours  and  Tickets  Everywhere 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON- 

32    POWELL    ST.,  SAN    FRANCISCO 

Cook's  Traveler's  Checks  are  good  all  over  Ike  World 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL  S.   S.  CO.) 

S.  S.  Nippon  Maru Tuesday,   Aug.    17,  1909 

S.  S.  Chivo    Maru    (via    Manila) 

Tuesday,    Sept.    14,1909 

S.  S.  Tenyo    Maru Tuesday,    Oct.    12,1909 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  piers,  Nos. 
42-44,  near  foot  of  Second  ,  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer"  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced   rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office,  240 
James  Flood  Building.         W.   H.   AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 
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427  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


GOODYEAR  "HIPPO"  HOSE 

The   best    and  strongest  Garden    Hose. 

Guaranteed  to  stand  700  lbs.  pressure. 

Try  it  and  be  convinced 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

R.  H.  PEASE,  President 
589,  S91,  593  Market  Street 

SAN   FRANCISCO 


I  world  xI0URo  /  L  1910 

I  WUr"\l_U  boston  TRAVEL  T~     '-"" 


203  Berkeley  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MUIR   WOODS 

AND 

MT.  TAMALPAIS 

VIA    SAUSALITO  FERRY 

FOOT  OF    MARKET  STREET 
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Li.  Muir  Woods 
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Ticket  Offices— Sausdi to  Fern-  and  S74  Market. 

General  Offices— Mill  Vatlev,  California. 
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CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to  124  First  Street,  corner  Minna, 

San  Francisco. 

Romeike's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for   circular  and  terms. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE 

110  and   112  W.  26th   St.,  New  York. 
Branches:  London,   Paris,   Berlin,   Sydney. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


C.  A.  Murdock  &  Co. 
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Alaska  -Yukon  -  Pacific 
Exposition 

for  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS  from 


San  Francisco $32.50 

Sacramento 32.50 

Lathrop 32.50 

Stockton  . : 32.50 

Tracy 32.50 


Suisun $32.50 

Davis 32.5C 

Napa 32.75 

Santa  Rosa 33.60 

Calistoga 33.95 


Greatly  reduced  rates  from  other  points    - 
in  California.     Tickets  sold  daily  May 
25  to  Sept.  30,  and  cover  two  months' 
trip  going  and  coming  via  the  famous 

Shasta  Route  of  the  Southern  Pacific 

Stopovers  going  and  coming.  Many  other  routes  at  slightly 
higher  rates  for  you  to  select  from.  Write  or  call  on  our 
nearest    agent    for    full    details   of    service,    etc.,   or    address 

FLOOD  BUILDING,  for  information 
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Unregenerate  Cuba. 

The  Cubans  seem  to  be  still  a  long  way  from  master- 
ing the  art  and  craft  of  self-government.  Congress  has 
just  adjourned  without  passing  the  budget,  and  as 
money  is  as  essential  in  Cuba  as  elsewhere  President 
Gomez,  by  an  executive  decree,  has  retained  the  budget 
for  the  year  just  closed. 

The  bone  of  contention  in  the  budget  was  the  pro- 
vision for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  second 
American  occupation,  and  this  seems  to  throw  a  light 
upon  the  national  appreciation  of  benefits  received. 
The  occupation  was  made  necessary  by  Cuban  incom- 
petence, and  it  is  hard  to  see  why  the  United  States 
should  be  called  upon  to  shoulder  the  cost  as  well  as 
the  labor  and  the  responsibility.  But  if  the  Cuban 
Congress  left  the  budget  unsettled  there  were  some 
other  matters,  and  probably  much  more  important 
ones  in  Cuban  eyes,  that  were  arranged  with  energy  and 
dispatch.  One  of  these  was  a  law  creating  a  national 
lottery  and  another  was  a  legalization  of  the  dignified 
amusement    of    cock-fighting.     With    such    matters    of 


pressing  import  to  engage  the  attention  of  this  self- 
governing  people,  who  have  just  emerged  from  the 
darkness  of  tyranny  into  the  light  of  moral  and  political 
progress,  it  is  small  wonder  that  the  wearied  energies 
of  the  national  representatives  should  be  unable  to 
come  to  concentrated  agreement  upon  a  detail  like  the 
budget  and  the  payment  of  a  debt. 

With  every  desire  to  be  a  little  blind  to  Cuban  faults 
and  a  little  kind  to  Cuban  virtues,  it  is  hard  to  resist 
a  feeling  of  discouragement  at  these  renewed  proofs 
of  incapacity.  If  the  republic  refuses  to  pay  her  debts 
there  will  probably  be  no  effort  to  compel  her  to  do 
so.  If  her  legislators  can  find  nothing  better  to  do 
than  to  legalize  vice  and  cruelty,  we  can  only  pity  their 
taste  and  leave  them  to  themselves — for  the  present, 
but  with  the  uneasy  conviction  that  national  impotence 
must  sooner  or  later  take  intolerable  forms  and  that 
the  present  experimental  era  of  self-government  is,  as 
Colonel  Watterson  says,  the  last  call  for  dinner  in  the 
dining-car. 

The  End  of  the  Tariff. 

Although  the  new  tariff  is  not  yet  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  may  even  meet  with  lions  upon  the  path, 
its  general  purport  is  clear  enough.  To  say  that  the 
high  tariff  men  have  "surrendered"  or  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  "triumphed"  is  to  state  the  case  loosely  and 
without  accuracy.  It  is  also  unfair  to  Mr.  Taft,  for 
it  places  upon  his  shoulders  the  responsibility  of  a 
satisfaction  that  probably  he  does  not  fully  feel.  Find- 
ing himself  confronted  with  a  bill  containing  many 
schedules  in  direct  violation  of  the  party  pledges  as 
voiced  by  himself,  he  set  himself  to  work  to  mitigate 
these  objectionable  features  so  far  as  it  was  in  his 
power  to  do  so.  In  many  substantial  instances  he  has 
succeeded  and  in  some  others  he  has  not  succeeded. 
His  task  was  not  the  comparatively  simple  one  of 
issuing  an  ultimatum  to  Mr.  Aldrich  and  his  immediate 
followers,  inasmuch  as  he  had  to  consider  the  pliability 
of  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  and  while  it  may  be  true 
that  the  Senate  in  Mr.  Aldrich's  grasp  is  as  clay  in  the 
hands  of  the  potter,  it  is  true  only  in  a  limited  sense. 
So  long  as  Mr.  Aldrich  is  driving  in  the  direction  the 
Senate  wishes  to  go  there  could  be  no  better  disciplined 
or  more  obedient  body,  but  an  unwelcome  shift  of  the 
helm  would  bring  him  at  once  before  a  head  sea.  When 
Mr.  Aldrich  says  that  if  he  is  driven  beyond  a  certain 
point  the  President  himself  will  have  to  "find  the  votes" 
he  speaks  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness.  He  knows 
that  his  followers  are  tied  by  the  bonds  of  self-interest 
and  that  they  follow  because  it  is  to  their  advantage 
to  do  so.  They  would  leave  him  in  the  lurch  quickly 
enough  if  he  should  try  to  lead  them  too  far  the  other 
way,  and  for  this  reason  the  President  has  to  look 
closely  at  eventualities,  in  other  words  at  the  votes, 
before  he  could  give  full  rein  to  his  own  good  wishes. 
He  had,  of  course,  the  possibilities  of  a  veto  and  of 
another  session,  but  there  his  power  comes  to  an  end, 
and  both  of  these  were  to  be  earnestly  avoided  if  it 
were  possible  to  do  so.  The  compromises  by  which 
we  are  now  faced  doubtless  represent  the  situation  as 
it  existed  after  every  ounce  of  available  pressure  had 
been  brought  to  bear.  If  Mr.  Taft  had  allowed  him- 
self to  hector  or  to  bully,  the  result  would  have  been 
much  less  pleasing. 

The  gains  are  indeed  substantial,  and  it  is  due  to 
no  fault  of  the  President  that  they  are  not  much  more 
so.  Many  of  the  more  flagrant  attempts  to  place  the 
whole  nation  under  tribute  to  small  groups  of  men 
have  been  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  they  would  certainly 
have  succeeded  had  the  conferees  been  allowed  to  have 
their  own  way.  The  stocking  and  glove  trusts,  for 
example,  would  have  profited  from  the  compromised 
tariff  to  the  extent  of  $10,000,000  a  year,  and  certainly 
without  benefit  to  the  10,000  people  they  employ.  All 
the  domestic  gloves  are  made  by  some  half-dozen  firms 
in  one  small  town  in  New  York  State,  and  these  firms 
would  have  taxed  the  nation  to  zn  enormous  extent  but 


for  the  President's  intervention.  The  domestic  hosiery 
is  made  by  some  half-dozen  other  firms  at  Fort  Wayne 
and  Providence,  and  if  the  President  has  not  been  quite 
so  successful  with  the  hosiery  schedules  as  with  the 
gloves,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  was  through  no  lack  of 
effort,  while  the  raw  materials  that  now  go  upon  the 
free  list  represent  distinct  and  gratifying  advance.  To 
resist  Mr.  Littauer,  who  may  be  described  as  the  glove 
industry  of  the  country,  and  to  send  him  hungry  away 
is  itself  a  notable  achievement  and  one  that  was  con- 
sidered impossible  by  the  old  school  of  stand-patter. 
No  wonder  that  Mr.  Littauer  says  that  he  does  not 
care  whether  the  bill  passes  or  not.  Looked  upon  as 
a  measure  of  relief  for  manufacturers  who  "need  the 
money,"  the  bill  has  naturally  lost  all  its  interest  for 
him. 

To  say  that  the  nation  at  large  will  be  grateful  for 
the  bill  as  it  will  eventually  pass  is  to  ask  too  much  of 
human  nature  except  in  so  far  as  gratitude  is  a  lively 
sense  of  favors  to  come.  There  will  certainly  be  no 
finality  about  the  new  law.  Our  appreciation  of  the 
President's  efforts  is  a  warm  one,  and  it  is  based  upon 
a  recognition  that  he  has  done  everything  that  human 
skill  can  do,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  new  schedules 
are  not  likely  appreciably  to  lessen  the  burden  of  the 
wage-earner.  The  burden  will  be  far  less  than  it  would 
be  but  for  Mr.  Taft's  interference,  but  it  will  not  be 
less  than  it  was  under  the  Dingley  law.  Indeed,  it  is 
likely  to  be  more.  The  man  with  a  family  who  earns 
$20  a  week  may  find  that  it  does  not  go  quite  so  far 
as  it  did  before,  and  that  the  saving  in  some  commodi- 
ties will  be  more  than  balanced  by  the  higher  prices 
of  others,  as,  for  example,  cottons  and  woolens.  For 
a  time  we  shall  either  forget  the  tariff  or  grumble 
interiorly,  but  the  agitation  will  certainly  break  out 
again  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity. 

Indeed,  the  murmurs  are  already  ominous.  Senator 
Bristow  is  in  open  revolt.  He  considers  that  the  pledge 
for  downward  revision  is  binding  upon  himself  and  he 
remembers  that  he  was  elected  upon  that  issue.  Putting 
upon  one  side  the  sophistries  of  the  Aldrich  men  and 
taking  a  broad  profit  and  loss  view  of  the  bill  as  it 
stands,  it  seems  to  him  that  the  tariff  has  been  reduced 
upwards  and  therefore  that  the  intention  of  his  con- 
stituents has  been  thwarted.  If  there  should  be  a 
general  trade  boom  all  over  the  country,  as  seems  likely 
enough,  there  will  be  the  usual  rise  in  the  price  of 
commodities,  but  the  pay  of  the  man  who  receives  a 
daily  or  weekly  wage  will  remain  as  it  is.  Then  there 
will  be  a  pinch,  discontent,  and  renewed  clamor. 

The  whole  proceeding  is  a  curious  commentary  upon 
popular  government,  and  rather  suggests  a  doubt  if  we 
shall  ever  be  able  to  elect  representatives  who  will 
represent.  If  there  was  anything  certain  about  the  last 
election  it  was  a  wish  of  the  people  as  a  whole  for 
a  downward  revision  of  the  tariff.  For  the  moment  it 
was  the  accepted  principle  of  political  life  and  both  the 
great  parties  seemed  to  be  in  full  agreement,  the  Repub- 
lican leader  stating  the  case  over  and  over  again, 
nemine  contradicente.  And  yet  when  Congress  meets 
both  parties  proceed  to  act  in  a  way  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  their  instructions.  For  the  Republicans  it  may 
be  said  that  they  were  following  their  traditions,  even 
though  they  had  become  somewhat  bloated,  but  that 
high  protection,  prohibitive  protection,  a  stalwart 
"standpattism"  that  leaves  even  Mr.  Cannon  in  the  rear, 
should  receive  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  Demo- 
crats is  enough  to  make  the  sun  stand  still.  And  all 
this  from  a  Congress  "representative  of  the  national 
will."  To  make  the  farce  of  popular  government  com- 
plete we  have  only  to  take  notice  that  the  one  effective 
champion  of  the  national  will  was  the  President  him- 
self, and  so  after  all  we  are  reduced  to  one-man  govern- 
ment in  the  most  democratic  country  upon  earth.  But 
for  Mr.  Taft's  needfulness  of  his  national  office — the 
only  effective  figure  in  Washington  who  w 
of  it — we  should  be  treated  to  the  amazin. 
of  a  great  democratic  people  bound  and 
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their  own  "representatives,"  who  had  received  the 
clearest  of  all  possible  mandates  and  who  chose  to  dis- 
obey it.  For  there  would  have  been  no  remedy,  and 
to  all  other  evils  we  should  have  added  that  of  a  heated 
and  mischievous  agitation.  Agitation  there  will  still 
be,  but  it  will  be  modified  and  restrained  by  the  recol- 
lection that  we  have  gained  much  and  opened  the  door 
to  other  gains  in  the  future  under  a  President  who  has 
proved  his  abundant  good-will  and  his  power  to  enforce 
it  against  obstacles  that  would  have  proved  insurmount 
able  to  a  smaller  measure  of  good  temper,  tact,  and 
dignity.  , 

A  Treaty  and  a  Bargain 

Under  more  normal  conditions  of  municipal  life  the 
fact  that  eight  hundred  talesmen  have  now  been  exam 
ined  by  the  opposing  counsel  in  the  second  Calhoun 
trial  without  the  discovery  of  a  single  man  qualified 
to  enter  the  box  would  be  received  with  amazement  and 
disgust.  Probably  nothing  like  it  has  ever  before 
occurred  in  the  history  of  the  law.  The  difficulty  of 
securing  a  jury  for  the  first  trial  was  commented  upon 
all  over  civilization,  and  now  comes  the  second  trial  to 
heap  discredit  upon  discredit  and  to  supplant  an  excep 
tionally  evil  record  by  one  more  evil  still. 

There  is  a  deep  significance  in  the  fact  that  an 
unbroken  series  of  eight  hundred  average  citizens 
should  be  rejected  in  this  way  because  of  preconceived 
opinions.  In  many  cases  these  opinions  are  so  strongly 
held,  either  for  or  against  the  prosecution,  that  evi 
dence  would  be  unavailing  against  them.  This  of 
course  points  to  a  cleavage  in  public  sentiment  that 
must  have  a  far  more  substantial  basis  than  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  one  man.  It  means  that  political  par 
ties  have  ranged  themselves  either  for  or  against  the 
prosecution,  and  that  questions  of  ordinary  legal  demon- 
stration, of  criminal  proof,  have  become  subsidiary  to 
party  passions. 

We  need  not  go  very  far  back  to  see  where  this 
cleavage  actually  began  or  to  identify  the  link  between 
the  prosecution  and  the  labor  party  which  was  hidden 
rather  cunningly  at  first  but  that  must  necessarily  have 
come  to  light  with  the  approach  of  the  elections.  It  is 
because  this  link  is  now  so  visible  that  the  average 
talesman  who  would  ordinarily  make  a  good  and  com- 
petent juror  finds  himself  unable  to  look  at  facts  dis 
passionately.  It  is  no  longer  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
a  man  that  is  at  stake.  It  is  the  place  and  the  power 
of  a  party. 

When  Mr.  Spreckels  gave  his  now  notorious  approval 
to  the  street-car  strikers  it  was  thought  to  be  just  one 
of  those  ungenerous  and  malicious  acts  to  which  small- 
minded  men  are  prone,  a  cheap  effort  to  embarrass  an 
enemy  and  a  rival  and  to  secure  a  personal  end  at  the 
cost  of  riot  and  bloodshed.  It  was  certainly  all  these 
things,  but  it  was  more.  too.  how  much  more  we  are 
beginning  to  understand  as  the  loom  of  events  unrolls 
the  whole  ugly  pattern.  Animated  in  the  first  place  by 
the  mere  vindictiveness  of  a  business  rivalry,  Mr. 
Spreckels  was  unwilling  to  leave  his  case  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  fictitious  moral  halo  with  which  he  had 
surrounded  it.  and  so  he  went  afield  for  an  ally  and  he 
found  it  in  the  labor  party,  whose  interests  he  has 
consistently  served  and  whose  support  will  be  given  to 
his  nominee  for  the  district  attorneyship,  Mr.  Heney. 
This  support  is  the  last  payment,  the  latest  mutual 
accommodation  in  the  bargain  up  to  the  present  time. 
How  many  more  there  will  be  in  the  future  no  one 
can  say,  but  it  is  now  easy  to  trace  the  working  out  of 
the  treaty  from  its  inception.  The  encouragement 
given  to  the  strikers  by  Mr.  Spreckels  was  practically 
an  indorsement  of  the  strike  itself,  which  thus  served 
the  double  purpose  of  embarrassing  Mr.  Calhoun  and 
satisfying  the  greed  of  the  union.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Mr.  Ruef.  himself  a  labor  leader,  had  long 
nourished  the  plan  of  a  car  strike  to  subserve  his  own 
financial  ends  and  had  made  suggestions  to  Mr.  Spreck- 
els to  that  end.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  Mr.  Spreckels 
frowned  upon  the  project,  as  he  himself  testified,  but 
none  the  less  we  find  that  the  strike  did  occur  and  that 
Mr.  Spreckels  was  quick  to  profit  by  it  for  the  embar- 
rassment of  his  enemy  and  for  the  support  of  the 
prosecution.  Then,  as  now',  he  was  hand  in  glove  with 
the  labor  party  as  a  second  line  of  support  in  case  the 
moral  pretense  should  become  transparent. 

The  whole  course  of  the  prosecution  is  one  continu- 
ous genu  lexion  to  the  same  party.     Nominally  directed 
against  graft,  it  was  under  the  necessity  of  seeing  that 
its  arrc    s  flew  far  over  the  heads  of  those  who  were 
ly  and  confessedly  the  most  guilty.     The  con- 
,-iimunity  to  the  supervisors  and  to  Mr.  Ruef 
.ually  a  contract  of  immunity  to  the  labor  party 


and  a  promise  of  aid  and  counsel  in  the  maintenance 
of  their  position.  Schmitz,  Ruef,  and  the  supervisors 
were  all  creatures  of  that  party,  its  direct  nominees  and 
immediate  representatives.  About  their  guilt  there 
could  be  no  conceivable  question,  and  yet  in  spite  of 
Mr.  Spreckels's  stage  thunders  from  a  mimic  Sinai 
the  fact  remains  that  all  the  supervisors,  with  one 
miserable  exception  punished  for  his  stupidity,  have 
been  allowed  to  go  free  with  their  plunder  in  their 
pockets.  The  fact  also  remains  that  Schmitz  is  at  full 
liberty  with  his  plunder  in  his  pocket  because  of  legal 
mistakes  that  were  the  common  talk  of  attorneys' 
apprentices,  and  that  Ruef  himself  would  be  at  liberty 
if  he  had  but  proved  a  little  more  amenable,  and  he 
may  be  at  liberty  yet.  Now  the  talesman  who  can  not 
free  his  mind  from  preconceived  opinions  can  hardly 
be  blamed  if  this  series  of  events  ceases  to  be  a  mere 
chapter  of  accidents  and  becomes  the  working  out  of  a 
settled  plan,  a  plan  based  upon  a  partnership  with  the 
labor  party  with  full  immunity  for  all  its  criminals, 
no  matter  who  they  are  or  what  they  have  done,  and 
aid  and  cooperation  in  their  return  to  power.  The 
man  who  of  all  others  loves  to  pose  and  to  swagger  as 
the  enemy  of  graft  becomes  the  candidate  for  the  office 
of  district  attorney  of  the  very  party  that  has  supplied 
a  whole  rogues  gallery  of  grafters  that  has  furnished 
forth  a  complete  municipal  chamber  of  horrors,  that  has 
been  productive  of  enough  iniquity  to  make  all  the 
pharisees  in  civilization  draw  aside  their  skirts  when 
the  name  of  San  Francisco  is  mentioned.  Why  is  there 
this  mutual  good-will  between  Mr.  Heney  and  the 
labor  party?  It  is  certainly  not  the  ideal  friendship 
that  sometimes  exists  between  the  reformed  criminal 
and  the  jailer,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  the  labor 
party  has  not  reformed  and  that  Mr.  Heney  has  sent 
no  one  in  particular  to  jail.  So  far  from  reform,  the 
labor  party  looks  back  with  regret  to  the  fat  days  of 
Schmitz  when  it  was  greedy  even  to  "eat  the  paint  off 
a  house."  and  lives  in  earnest  hopes  that  those  days 
may  return  and  that  Comrade  Heney.  liberator  of  the 
labor  supervisors,  may  be  one  of  its  bright  and  particu- 
lar stars.  Instead  of  asking  why  there  should  be  good- 
will between  the  labor  party  and  Mr.  Heney.  it  might 
be  more  pertinent  to  ask  why  there  should  not  be 
good-will?  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Heney  declared  war 
upon  the  graft,  which  at  the  time  was  the  almost 
exclusive  monopoly  of  the  labor-party  nominees,  but  his 
declarations  were  only  for  the  sake  of  appearances. 
They  meant  nothing.  No  one  was  a  penny  the  worse. 
He  was  under  the  painful  necessity  of  issuing  sheaves 
of  indictments  against  the  labor  men  on  the  board  of 
supervisors,  but  it  was  only  necessary  that  they  show 
their  union  cards  and  out  they  went  by  the  back  door 
and  hurried  away  to  the  safe  deposit  vaults  to  make 
sure  that  their  stealings  were  still  intact.  Something 
of  course  had  to  be  done  for  appearance  sake,  some 
sop  had  to  be  thrown  to  the  public,  and  after  all  what 
is  an  indictment  among  friends? 

And  so  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  if  talesmen  are 
adding  two  and  two  and  finding  that  they  make  four,  or 
piecing  events  together  and  discovering  a  pattern. 
There  is  the  encouragement  given  to  the  strikers,  who 
were  naturally  union  men.  There  is  the  immunity  to 
the  supervisors,  who  were  labor  nominees.  There  is 
the  liberation  of  Schmitz  through  incredible  "errors." 
and  Schmitz  was  the  labor  mayor.  There  is  the  con- 
tract with  Ruef,  who  w-as  the  labor  boss.  And  now 
there  is  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Heney  by  the  labor  party. 
There  has  been  no  rift  in  the  lute  anywhere,  no  cloud 
upon  the  domestic  horizon. 

It  is  this  sequence  of  facts  that  clouds  the  issue  to 
the  mind  of  the  talesman.  Either  he  looks  upon  Mr. 
Calhoun  as  the  champion  against  the  greedy  aggressive- 
ness of  the  labor  party  that  filled  the  city  with  riot  and 
bloodshed  and  the  city  offices  with  thieves,  or  he  looks 
upon  the  prosecution  as  the  means  by  which  the  halcyon 
days  of  plunder  may  return.  His  preconceived  opinions 
are  not  for  or  against  the  defendant,  but  for  or  against 
the  Schmitz  regime,  its  heirs,  assignees,  and  successors. 


The  Income  Tax. 

We  shall  not  know  the  fate  of  the  income-tax  consti- 
tutional amendment  until  some  time  in  1911.  inasmuch 
as  the  legislatures  of  thirty-four  States  will  not  meet 
until  then,  unless,  indeed,  they  call  special  sessions, 
which  is  not  likely.  There'  will  therefore  be  abundance 
of  time  for  deliberation.  Thirteen  States  can  prevent 
this  amendment,  and  if  self-interest,  or  apparent  self- 
interest,  shall  rule  as  strongly  as  it  usually  does  there 
will  be  more  than  thirteen  States  to  say  no. 

The  birth  of  this  amendment  is,  of  course,  due  to 


the  need  for  money,  and  the  need  for  money  is  due  to 
unchecked  extravagance.  An  income  tax,  or  some 
similar  device,  is  the  necessary  alternative  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff.  So  long  as  the  import  schedules 
are  prohibitive  it  is  evident  that  the  customs  coffers 
must  remain  empty.  On  the  other  hand,  a  lowering 
of  the  rates  means  a  stimulated  trade,  heavy  imports, 
and  correspondingly  heavy  receipts.  This  of  course 
explains  the  unanimity  of  the  Senate  in  favor  of  the 
constitutional  amendment.  It  was  not  that  the  Senate 
loved  the  income  tax,  but  rather  that  it  preferred  the 
income  tax  to  a  lowering  of  the  tariff.  Senator  Aldrich 
therefore  encroaches  somewhat  upon  our  credulity 
when  he  enumerates  the  income-tax  vote  as  a  conces- 
sion to  the  President.     It  was  a  concession  to  himself. 


The  Spanish  Revolt. 

The  reports  from  Spain  are  precisely  of  the  nature 
to  be  expected  from  a  military  news  censorship.  First 
come  the  telegrams  describing  the  excesses  of  the  popu- 
lace, then  the  official  assurances  that  order  is  rapidly 
being  restored,  and  finally  come  rumors  that  the  situa- 
tion is  still  most  serious  and  that  the  worst  of  trouble 
may  be  still  in  the  future  with  possible  results  of  the 
gravest  kind.  It  is  easy  to  understand  these  variations 
when  we  realize  that  the  earlier  telegrams  have  been 
censored  by  the  authorities,  but  that  after  a  few  days 
we  get  uncensored  news  from  eye-witnesses  who  have 
crossed  the  frontier  into  France.  A  censored  telegram 
has  practically  no  lvalue  as  news. 

For  this  reason  we  may  take  the  stories  of  outrages 
with  the  customary  grain  of  salt,  and  so  spare  ourselves 
the  stereotyped  cant  about  unjustifiable  methods  and 
alienated  sympathies.  Nowadays  all  revolutions  arc 
attended  with  outrage  of  some  kind  or  another,  simply 
because  revolutions  nowadays  are  postponed  until  the 
volcano  explodes  from  internal  pressure.  In  other 
days,  when  there  were  no  standing  armies  with  over- 
whelming artillery  and  when  any  man  with  a  musket 
was  as  good  as  any  other  man,  we  find  both  parties 
preparing  for  the  fray  upon  nearly  equal  terms,  and 
therefore  able  to  organize  themselves  under  the  best 
and  most  responsible  leaders.  The  English  and  the 
American  revolutions  were  both  in  the  nature  of  orderly 
warfare — if  such  a  paradox  may  be  allowed — simply 
because  they  came  at  the  right  time  and  before  misgov- 
ernment  had  gone  so  far  as  to  turn  the  masses  of  men 
into  wild  beasts.  Modern  armies  and  artillery  prevent 
both  preparation  and  organization,  and  consequently 
revolutions  do  -lot  occur  until  human  ferocity  has  been 
goaded  to  its  limit.  The  English  and  American  revo- 
lutions were  caused  by  incidents  of  taxation  which  vio- 
lated a  great  principle  but  inflicted  no  actual  suffering 
upon  any  one.  The  Spanish  masses  are  in  revolt 
because  the  country  is  emaciated  and  consumptive  from 
centuries  of  misgovernment,  because  the  people  are  in 
sight  of  starvation  from  the  results  of  that  misgovern- 
ment, and  because  the  authorities  are  drawing  the 
blood  of  the  people  for  a  foreign  war  and  the  money  of 
the  people  for  rebuilding  a  ridiculous  navy.  Men  who 
are  maddened  enough  to  fight  with  empty  hands  are  cer- 
tain to  commit  outrages,  and  when  they  are  wholly 
illiterate  and  ignorant  they  will  fight  anything  in  sight. 

That  monasteries  and  priests  should  be  attacked  is 
of  course  horrible  in  the  extreme,  but  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  mob  should  associate  a  religious  institution 
with  the  evil  genius  of  the  nature.  That  is.  indeed,  the 
part  that  the  church  has  played.  The  Spaniard  is 
naturally  chivalrous  and  generous,  but  under  ecclesi- 
astical tutelage  he  embarked  upon  a  career  of  hideous 
cruelty  that  cost  him  the  Netherlands,  his  American 
possessions,  and  that  finally  stripped  him  of  his  whole 
colonial  empire.  Only  a  few  years  ago  there  was  an 
outbreak  of  rage  because  it  was  found  that  the  queen 
mother  had  appointed  as  tutor  to  the  present  king  a 
certain  ecclesiastic  who  was  teaching  his  young  pupil 
that  all  forms  of  constitutional  government  were  inven- 
tions of  the  evil  one  and  that  despotic  power  was  his 
rightful  heritage.  What  wonder  that  the  mobs  of  Bar- 
celona, with  all  their  mob  ferocity,  should  assail  isolated 
priests  who  were  doubtless  worthy  and  holy  men,  but 
who  none  the  less  represented  a  hated  system.  What 
wonder  also  that  such  outrages  should  be  magnified  by 
a  censorship  that  naturally  wishes  to  appeal  to  the 
sympathies  of  Christendom. 

It  is  equally  futile  to  argue  that  the  revolt  is  of 
anarchist  origin.  This  is  one  of  the  phases  that  pass 
current  among  those  who  think  with  difficulty. 
Anarchy  has  no  appeal  for  the  popular  mind  in  a  well- 
governed  country.  If  anarchists  have  been  able  to  stir 
the  people  to  tumult,  it  only  proves  the  misgovernment 
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and  the  misery  that  have  made  the  people  tumultuously 
inclined.  Spain  is  passing  through  a  crisis  that  has 
been  inevitable  for  these  many  years.  It  may  die  away 
now,  but  it  will  recur,  and  the  longer  it  is  postponed  the 
more  ugly  and  vindictive  it  is  likely  to  be. 


Immigration. 
The  question  of  the  undesirable  immigrant  is  once 
more  to  the  front  in  New  York,  owing  to  the  activities 
of  Commissioner  Williams.  New  brooms  proverbially 
sweep  clean,  and  Mr.  Watchorn's  successor  is  naturally 
disposed  to  show  that  the  change  is  one  of  methods  as 
well  as  of  men.  Never  before  have  so  many  new 
arrivals  been  rejected  as  undesirable  and  returned  to 
their  countries  of  origin,  and  this  zeal  has  been 
rewarded  by  the  expressed  approval  of  Secretary  Nagel 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  At  the 
same  time,  and  by  way  of  counterpoise,  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration  at  Washington  draws  attention  to  the  fact 
that  "of  late  the  arresting  and  deporting  of  aliens  have 
increased  enormously,  and  a  tendency  is  noted  in  some 
cases  to  sacrifice  quality  of  work  to  quantity."  In  other 
words,  the  desire  to  make  a  showing  may  be  unduly 
prominent  in  the  same'way  that  the  Russian  policeman 
replaces  an  escaped  prisoner  by  the  arrest  of  any  casual 
passer-by  who  seems  to  have  no  particular  friends. 

The  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science  has  just  issued  a  volume  of  reports  and  opin- 
ions on  the  immigration  problem,  and  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  very  few  of  the  authoritative  contributors  are 
disposed  to  view  the  situation  with  alarm.  John 
Mitchell,  of  course,  beats  the  big  drum  with  his  usual 
vigor  and  calls  upon  us  to  shut  the  doors  quickly,  lest 
there  shall  be  a  further  crowding  of  that  delicate  and 
sensitive  plant — the  union  workman.  He  protests 
against  the  admission  of  more  men  so  long  as  "two  mil- 
lion persons,  principally  Americans,  are  on  the  streets 
looking  for  work,"  and,  it  may  be  added,  praying  that 
they  find  none,  if  the  organized  unemployed  of  Cali- 
fornia may  be  taken  as  a  criterion. 

We  may  well  wonder  as  to  the  source  of  Mr. 
Mitchell's  figures.  They  certainly  have  no  official  ori- 
gin and  we  may  suspect  that  they  are  the  product  of 
Mr.  Mitchell's  exuberant  imagination.  Large  cities 
always  contain  an  unemployed  element,  but  it  is  made 
up  largely  of  those  who  are  unemployed  because  they 
are  unemployable,  of  those  who  suffer  more  from  their 
own  mental  and  moral  limitations  than  from  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  market.  That  there  are  two  million  idle 
persons  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work  may  be 
classed  with  that  other  figment  of  the  starving  school 
children  of  New  York,  whose  entire  neglect  of  the  free 
breakfasts  provided  by  the  charitable  was  doubtless  due 
to  the  weakness  of  inanition. 

Mr.  Mitchell  would  impose  an  educational  and  a 
money  test  upon  the  new  arrival.  There  is  much  to 
be  said  for  such  a  plan  if,  and  when,  it  is  decided  that 
the  present  influx  is  too  large,  as  it  well  may  be.  To 
demand  the  production  of  twenty  or  a  hundred  dollars 
is  of  course  a  crude  way  to  estimate  human  value,  and 
it  may  be  doubted  if  the  ability  to  read  and  write  is 
very  much  better.  America  owes  a  good  deal  more  to 
the  men  who  were  once  penniless  than  to  any  other 
class.  The  peregrinating  anarchist  and  professional 
agitator  is  far  more  dangerous  to  the  country  than  a 
whole  shipload  of  honest  people  who  happen  to  be 
poor — as  honest  people  usually  are — and  he  would  be 
excluded  by  neither  an  educational  nor  a  money  test. 
It  seems  strange  that  no  better  use  is  made  of  the 
American  consular  service  in  this  matter  of  immigra- 
tion. Why  should  not  every  immigrant  be  required  to 
produce  some  certificate  of  general  character  from  the 
American  consular  officer  nearest  to  his  home?  No 
one  is  in  a  better  position  to  ascertain  his  suitability 
and  reputation,  and  it  is  after  all  character  that  we 
want  in  our  new  arrivals  rather  than  money  or  a 
knowledge  of  grammar. 
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because  they  are  mutually  destructive.  A  glance  at  the 
published  reports  of  the  vivisectors  shows  us  an 
appalling  array  of  experiments  that  obviously  were 
actuated  by  idle  curiosity  and  by  nothing  else,  and  it  is 
still  shamefully  true  that  there  are  very  few  men — or 
women — who  can  be  safely  trusted  with  the  opportuni- 
ties to  be  cruel.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  if  the  oppor- 
tunity exists  so  also  does  the  cruelty.  If  the  average 
citizen  were  acquainted  with  the  facts  there  would  be 
no  more  unregulated  vivisection  anywhere,  but  unfortu- 
nately the  average  citizen  is  not  acquainted  with  the 
facts  and,  still  more  unfortunately,  the  average  citizen 
is  an  arrant  coward  whose  fanciful  dread  of  disease 
paralyzes  alike  his  heart  and  his  conscience.  If  vivi- 
section is  necessary  to  medical  science,  then  let  it  be 
done  under  the  most  stringent  conditions  that  the  law 
can  impose.  That  every  degenerate  medical  student 
should  have  such  an  appalling  power  is  a  horror  and  a 
disgrace.  . 


the  times.  Perhaps  France  does  well  to  disregard 
labels  that  after  all  mean  so  little  and  to  pin  her  faith 
to  reputation,  to  character,  and  to  achievement. 


Vivisection. 
The  agitation  against  vivisection  in  the  East  and 
the  monster  demonstration  in  London  show  that  the 
public  conscience  has  been  touched,  whether  reasonably 
or  unreasonably.  Granting  that  much  is  to  be  said  for 
vivisection,  there  is  still  a  standing  point  that  may  be 
occupied  advantageously  by  intelligent  people.  That 
any  one  who  chooses  to  profess  a  scientific  purpose 
should  be  at  liberty  to  inflict  unthinkable  tortures  upon 
animals,  that  any  one  who  happens  even  to  have  a 
medical  diploma  should  be  free  to  do  so,  is  a  proposition 
that  civilization  will  not  for  long  tolerate.  Civilization 
and  unlicensed  vivisection   will   not  go  hand  in   hand 


The  Change  in  France. 

Personalities  have  much  to  answer  for  in  French 
governmental  affairs,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
say  that  they  are  allowed  to  come  more  visibly  to  the 
front.  Clemenceau's  government  was  wrecked  upon  a 
personality — we  may  even  say  a  sentiment.  There  will 
be  no  distinct  change  in  French  policy,  no  new  era  has 
been  inaugurated,  and  there  is  no  triumph  of  new  prin- 
ciples over  old.  The  Briand  cabinet  will  take  the  helm 
where  it  was  dropped  and  the  ship  will  keep  her  course. 

Clemenceau  allowed  himself  the  luxury  of  bad  tem- 
per and  the  chamber  promptly  imposed  the  penalty. 
Stung  by  Delcasse's  criticism  of  the  navy,  he  replied 
that  it  was  in  much  better  condition  than  when  Del- 
casse  himself  wished  to  use  it  for  a  war  upon  Germany. 
The  retort  was  something  more  than  spiteful,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  an  official  disclosure  of  an  open  secret. 
France  was  not  ready  for  war  in  1905,  otherwise  she 
should  have  fought  over  the  Moroccan  question,  but 
Clemenceau  went  too  far  when  .  he  said,  "Everybody 
knows  that  the  ministers  of  war  and  marine,  when 
asked  then,  said  we  were  not  ready.  I  have  not  humili- 
ated France,  but  Delcasse  has." 

The  new  premier,  Briand,  has  at  least  made  a  satis- 
factory start,  inasmuch  as  he  does  not  regard  himself  as 
the  savior  of  his  country.  France  has  always  had 
good  reason  to  dread  those  who  want  to  save  her,  and 
Briand  has  the  sense  to  say  that  he  intends  to  "com- 
plete the  work  of  the  Clemenceau  cabinet  and  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  the  president  by  forming  a  Repub- 
lican cabinet  committed  to  Republican  policies."  Clem- 
enceau himself  will  not  sulk  in  his  tent  and  will  give 
his  successor  all  the  support  that  he  can,  doubtless 
with  the  full  assurance  of  a  recall  at  the  first  crisis. 

Briand's  great  task  will  be  of  a  domestic  nature, 
although  the  foreign  situation  will  not  conduce  to  a 
folding  of  the  hands  in  slumber.  Clemenceau  found 
himself  faced  by  labor  combinations  that  were  quite 
ready  to  throw  national  interests  to  the  wind,  and  that 
knew  no  restraints  of  honor  or  patriotism  in  pursuance 
of  their  sordid  aims.  At  least  twice  he  found  himself 
confronted  with  revolution,  and  he  conquered  the  posi- 
tion by  the  simple  expedients  of  knowing  his  own  mind 
and  doing  the  right  thing  without  a  timorous  over- 
calculation  of  results.  The  turbulent  elements  that 
learned  to  fear  Clemenceau  have  still  to  try  the  mettle 
of  Briand,  and  they  will  certainly  do  so.  The  fact 
that  he  is  a  Socialist  will  gain  for  him  no  consideration. 
Indeed,  it  will  do  just  the  opposite,  for  the  Socialist 
principle  of  brotherly  love  has  never  yet  wandered  from 
precept  into  practice.  The  unions,  momentarily  discon- 
certed by  Clemenceau,  will  gather  like  wolves  upon  the 
trail  of  the  new  quarry,  and  however  laudable  may  be 
the  suggestion  of  the  new  premier  that  an  alliance 
must  be  formed  between  labor  and  capital,  we  are  a 
long  way  from  anything  like  a  materialization  of  a 
pleasant  theory.  Nevertheless  M.  Briand  has  a  basis 
for  his  conciliatory  crusade.  He  maintains  that  a 
workman  must  enter  voluntarily  into  the  same  obliga- 
tions that  the  capitalist  assumes  compulsorily,  and  that 
it  ought  to  be  as  impossible  for  the  workman  to  with- 
draw his  labor  from  an  undertaking  as  it  is  for  the 
capitalist  to  withdraw  his  money.  In  his  own  words, 
the  workers  "must  give  security  to  capital  or  otherwise 
undertakings  will  be  abandoned  and  the  economic 
development  of  the  country  arrested." 

The  fact  that  France  should  accept  a  Socialist  pre- 
mier is  of  course  quite  in  keeping  with  the  recent 
tendencies  of  the  republic,  but  that  a  Socialist  should  be 
raised  to  the  supreme  position  under  the  president  with- 
out a  word  of  remonstrance,  without  a  protest,  and 
without  even  a  perceptible  shiver  is  certainly  a  sign  of  | 


Editorial  Notes. 
The  appointment  of  Charles  R.  Crane  as  ambassador 
to  China  has  been  met  by  such  a  chorus  of  approval 
that  it  is  a  wonder  no  one  thought  of  him  before.  The 
Chinese  embassy  is  not  among  the  decorative  diplomatic- 
posts,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  fact  that  Mr.  Crane  will 
have  more  real  work  to  do  and  of  a  more  substantially 
useful  nature  than  all  the  other  American  ambassadors 
put  together.  '  That  he  takes  the  position  at  consider- 
able cost  to  himself  is  a  further  proof  of  his  fitness. 
There  is  far  too  little  self-sacrifice  in  the  politics  of 
today  and  far  too  much  of  the  counting  of  the  loaves 
and  fishes.  Mr.  Crane  is  said  to  know  more  about  the 
Far  East  than  any  other  living  American,  and  it  is  even 
whispered  that  he  is  familiar  with  the  Chinese  language. 
He  is  not  only  thoroughly  versed  in  American  trade, 
but  he  is  something  of  an  expert  on  educational  and 
ethical  questions,  and  is  therefore  peculiarly  fitted  to 
represent  a  country  to  which  China  looks  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  finer  as  well  as  in  the  more  material  aspects 
of  life.  Another  satisfactory  appointment  is  that  of 
Mr.  Henry  Lane  Wilson  to  the  Mexican  embassy.  Mr. 
Wilson  has  been  United  States  ambassador  at  Chile  and 
at  Brussels  and  belongs  in  the  ranks  of  professional 
diplomats,  of  whom  we  have  far  too  few. 


The  scandal  of  the  so-called  "third  degree"  has  lately 
received  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  the  East,  and  it  is 
ripe  for  settlement  everywhere.  The  fact  that  the  tor- 
ture of  prisoners  in  the  effort  to  secure  confession  is 
hard  to  prove,  simply  because  the  only  witness  is  one 
already  criminally  'charged,  should  be  an  incentive 
rather  than  a  deterrent  to  investigation.  There  is  no 
one  on  earth  more  defenseless  than  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  police.  He  is  usually  guilty  of  the  offense 
charged  against  him,  and  for  that  reason  his  complaints 
of  offenses  inflicted  upon  him  receive  scanty  hearing 
and  a  scantier  belief.  None  the  less,  the  accused  is 
innocent  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  until  he  has  been 
proved  guilty,  and  he  is  just  as  much  entitled  to  pro- 
tection from  assault  as  any  worthy  citizen  among  us. 
In  spite  of  official  denials  there  is  a  very  grim  meaning 
to  the  "third  degree,"  and  this  is  proved  by  the  exist- 
ence of  the  term.  Like  all  other  illegalities,  it  ought 
to  disappear.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  among  them, 
because  it  implies  deliberate  cruelty  to  a  defenseless 
man,  because  it  is  a  hindrance  to  justice,  and  because 
it  disgraces  our  civilization. 


There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
wireless  operator  who  is  said  to  have  stayed  at  his 
post  after  the  collision  between  the  Republic  and  the 
Florida  is,  or  is  not,  a  hero.  The  Argonaut  suggests 
that  this  was  a  simple  case  of  the  performance  of  an 
obvious  duty  and  no  more  than  may  be  confidently 
expected  from  the  majority  of  human  beings.  To  get 
the  right  perspective  of  such  a  case  we  have  only  to 
suppose  that  the  man  in  question  deserted  his  post  and 
so  added  a  new  danger  to  the  lives  of  the  sixteen  hun- 
dred passengers.  We  should  all  agree  that  he  was  a 
contemptible  coward  and  unfit  for  human  association, 
but  that  he  did  his  simple  and  evident  duty  does  not 
make  him  a  hero.  It  might  well  be  supposed  that  the 
performance  of  duty  under  danger  was  one  of  the  rarest 
of  human  phenomena  when  we  witness  the  outburst  of 
hysterical  gibbering  that  always  follows  some  striking 
or  spectacular  illustration.  To  call  this  particular  man 
a  hero  is  to  insult  him  by  expressions  of  surprise  that 
he  did  what  he  ought  to  do,  what  it  probably  never 
occurred  to  him  not  to  do,  and  what  all  other  decent 
and  manly  men  would  have  done  in  his  place. 

It  seems  hardly  fair  to  ask  Harry  Thaw  "How  do 
you  know  that  you  are  not  insane?"  Lombroso,  who 
knows  as  much  about  insanity  as  any  man  living — and 
even  his  knowledge  could  be  balanced  on  the  point  of  a 
pin — has  said  that  every  human  mind  is  insane  upon 
some  point  or  other.  Another  celebrated  alienist  has 
said  that  the  practice  of  counting  the  stairs  is  prima 
facie  evidence  of  an  unbalanced  mind,  as  well  as  avoid- 
ing the  cracks  in  the  sidewalk  when  walking,  although 
it  may  well  be  believed,  subject  always  to  correction, 
that  most  people  are  sometimes  guilty  of  both  these 
practices.  To  be  entirely  sane  is  to  be  entirely  com- 
monplace, for  sanity  seems  to  have  no  other  meaning. 
We  must  be  on  the  dead  level  of  the  average  mentality, 
and  when  we  look  around  us  at  the  said  average  men- 
tality we  may  well  pray  for  the  saving  grace  of  just  a 
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touch  of  the  insanity  that  will  lift  us  from  that  dreary 
level.  To  give  evidence  that  we  are  sane  might 
well  tax  the  powers  of  most  of  us.  A  question  of 
serious  introspective  interest  would  be  "How  do  you 
know  that  you  are  not  insane?" 


That  astronomers  should  say  hard  things  of  each 
other  and  bandy  charges  of  plagiarism  is  an  unedifying 
spectacle.  The  contemplation  of  the  heavens  should 
produce  a  tranquillity  of  mind  and  a  temperance  of 
speech  that  is  lamentably  lacking  in  the  utterances  of 
Professor  T.  J.  J.  See  of  the  Mare  Island  observatory 
and  of  Professor  Forest  Ray  Moulton,  the  chief  astron- 
omer at  Chicago  University,  and  that  such  a  quarrel 
should  originate  with  the  moon  is  doubly  distressing — 
and  even  suggestive.  So  far  as  Professor  See  is  con- 
cerned, we  may  well  hope  that  some  enthusiastic  scribe 
has  misreported  him.  We  hope  he  did  not  say  that  the 
old  theory  of  the  moon's  origin  has  been  "disproved." 
He  probably  said  that  it  had  been  "assailed"  or  "ques- 
tioned." And  as  to  the  new  theory  of  the  moon's 
planetary  origin,  probably  he  did  not  say  that  "on  this 
point  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt."  That,  of  course, 
would  not  be  true.  Very  likely  he  said  that  the  theory 
was  highly  plausible,  or  generally  accepted.  Mean- 
while the  moon  goes  on  saying  nothing  under  these 
imputations  of  questionable  parentage,  and  irate  astron- 
omers might  do  worse  than  imitate  her  reticence. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


The  increase  in  national  expenditure,  of  which  the  country 
has  heard  a  good  deal  before  and  during  the  tariff  debates, 
becomes  almost  spectacular  when  it  is  examined  in  tabular 
form.  The  New  York  Commercial  supplies  us  with  the  figures, 
selecting  for  purposes  of  comparison  the  eight  years  of  the 
Cleveland  administration  and  the  eight  years  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration  : 


Cleveland. 

1886 $242,843,138 

1SS7 267,932,180 

1888 267,924,801 

1889 299,288,978 

1894 367.746.S67 

1895 356,195,298 

1896 352,179,446 

1897 365,774,159 


Total. 


Roosevelt. 

$471.190.S5S 

506,099,007 

582,402,321 
567,278,913 
568,727,565 


1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 

1907 578,360,592 

1908 659,552,125 

1909 694,244,002 


.$2,519,524,867 


Total $4,627, S55, 383 

When  we  come  to  the  cost  of  the  War  and   Navy   Depart- 
ments the  comparison  is  still   more  impressive  : 


Senator  Culberson's  defense  of  the  Democratic  votes 
on  the  tariff  fails  to  convince  any  one,  even  himself. 
There  is  no  possible  explanation  of  the  undenied  and 
undeniable  figures  of  votes  recorded.  No  one  has  said 
that  every  Democrat  voted  against  his  farcical  convic- 
tions upon  every  schedule,  but  what  has  been  said  is 
that  the  Democrats  as  a  body  were  obedient  to  the 
Aldrich  whip,  and  either  voted  as  Mr.  Aldrich  told 
them  or  abstained  from  voting  altogether.  There  were 
occasions  when  they  were  not  needed,  and  then  they 
voted  according  to  their  traditions,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  Mr.  Aldrich  could  have  had  as 
many  more  Democratic  votes  as  he  wished,  and  even 
upon  those  schedules  specifically  appearing  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic  platform.  

A  dispatch  from  the  East  says  that  two  hundred 
young  girls  belonging  to  a  shirt  factory  have  gone  on 
strike  because  they  were  forbidden  to  talk  during  the 
lunch  hour.  Not  only  have  they  gone  on  strike,  but 
they  threaten  further  that  they  will  become  suffra- 
gettes. And  so  they  ought  to.  What  else  is  suftra- 
gettism  for  but  to  protect  the  ancient  and  inalienable 
rights  of  the  sex?  Here  at  last  is  an  illustration — 
hitherto  vainly  sought — of  the  way  in  which  these  rights 
are  outraged,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  girls 
have  a  more  genuine  grievance  and  a  better  cause  to 
proclaim  it  than  their  aristocratic  sisters  in  New  York, 
who  vary  the  monotony  of  frivolity  by  appeals  for 
"justice."  . 

The  earthquake  catastrophes  of  the  last  few  weeks 
show  us  that  whatever  the  earth's  internal  malady  may 
be,  it  still  continues.  It  has  certainly  been  productive 
of  an  amazing  number  of  theories  that  are  all  very 
plausible  until  they  tempt  their  propounders  into  the  field 
of  prophecy.  In  spite  of  a  few  accurate  predictions — 
and  it  is  usually  after  the  event  that  we  hear  of  them — it 
remains  true  that  our  slender  knowledge  of  earthquakes 
does  not  yet  permit  of  forecast,  even  approximately,  and 
perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that  it  does  not.  The  place 
of  maximum  safety  for  every  human" being  is  the  point 
of  duty,  and  it  would  be  hard  to.  find  a  more  consoling 
hypothesis  as  a  working  theory  of  daily  life. 

"The  Gods  are  all  dead,"  said  Thomas  Corwin  as  he 
reentered  Congress  in  1859,  referring  to  Clay,  Webster, 
Benton,  King,  John  Ouincy  Adams,  Calhoun,  and  the 
rest  of  the  distinguished  men  with  whom  he  served 
many  years  earlier,  his  first  appearance  in  Congress 
being  in  1831.  With  interruption  his  career  in  public 
office  lasted  until  1864.  Monroe's  career  on  the  national 
stage,  which  began  with  his  election  to  the  Continental 
Congress  in  1783,  ended  forty-two  years  later  when  he 
retired  from  the  White  House.  Cass,  Crittenden,  and 
several  others  had  long  careers  in  the  public  service. 
The  record  of  several  men  now  in  public  life,  and  of 
some  who  died  recently,  are  notably  long.  John  Sher- 
man and  Justin  S.  Morrill,  who  were  elected  to  Con- 
gress shortly  after  the  Missouri  compromise,  entered 
the  House  in  1856,  and  Morrill  remained  there  continu- 
ously unt'l  1867,  and  in  the  Senate  from  that  time  until 
his  death  in  1898,  or  forty-three  years,  nine  months, 
and  twenty-four  days,  which  is  the  longest  career  in 
Congrc  continuously  or  absolutely  in  American  annals, 
r  ice  in  the  Senate  was  little  less  than  thirty-two 
fherman  was  in  the  Senate  almost  thirty-two 
and  in  the  House  six  years. 


Cleveland. 

1886 $48,232,041 

1887 53.702,153 

1888 55.448.874 

1889 65.814,080 

1894 86,269,224 

1895 80,602,555 

1896 77,978,653 

1897 83,511,813 


Roosevelt. 

1902 $180,075,354 

1903 201,237,554 


1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 


217,991,513 
269,127,623 
204.615,629 
199,278,476 
229,011.211 
280,089,111 


Total $551,559,393 


Total. 


.$1,781,426,471 


It  may  have  been  worth,  says  the  Commercial,  all  that  it 
cost ;  no  good  American  complains  at  the  expense  of  the  battle- 
ship cruise  around  the  world,  and  the  country  under  Roosevelt 
was  bigger  and  its  population  much  greater  than  under  Cleve- 
land. But  the  expense  of  conducting  the  government  in  the 
1902-1909  period  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  increase  in 
population  and  national  activities.  The  Taft  administration 
is  simply  engaged  in  paying  off  the  deficit  of  its  immediate 
predecessor.  

During  the  recent  Senate  debate  on  the  customs-court-of- 
appeals  section  of  the  tariff  bill  it  was  stated  that  the  Attor- 
ney-General believed  the  section  to  be  unconstitutional.  Mr. 
Rayner  asked  if  it  was  to  be  understood  that  the  Attorney- 
General  was  infallible.  "I  have  seen,"  he  said,  "Attorneys- 
General  make  the  greatest  mistakes  on  earth.  I  say  as  to  one 
of  the  Attorneys-General  who  preceded  the  present  Attorney- 
General  that  if  you  gave  him  a  promissory  note  and  a  con- 
fession of  judgment  upon  it  he  would  lose  the  case." 

This,  of  course,  refers  to  Attorney-General  Bonaparte,  who 
has,  however,  good  company  in  his  ignorance.  Without  going 
so  far  back  as  the  extraordinary  legal  mistake  made  in  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Knox,  whose  salary  had  been  increased 
by  Congress  and  who  was  therefore  ineligible,  we  may  remind 
ourselves  of  the  President's  opinion  that  no  constitutional 
amendment  would  be  needed  for  an  income  tax,  although  the 
Supreme  Court  is  upon  record  as  declaring  an  income  ta? 
to  be  unconstitutional.  The  latest  illustration  of  the  unaware 
ness  of  legal  luminaries  affects  Mr.  Wickersham  himself,  of 
whom  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says  the  following: 

The  Attorney-General  first  asserted  that  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  proceedings,  then  allowed  investigations  to  be  made, 
and  finally  indictments  to  be  asked  for.  The  district  attorney 
after  a  conference  with  his  chief,  however,  asserted  that  the 
indictments  would  probably  not  amount  to  much,  and  finally 
this  announcement  was  promptly  followed  by  a  batch  of  indict 
ments.  

The  income-tax  constitutional  amendment  is  calling  forth  a 
variety  of  opinions  all  over  the  country.  The  New  Orleans 
Times-Democrat  says  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  directly  voted  down  : 

If  the  amendment  falls  its  defeat  will  probably  be  com- 
passed through  the  easier  method  of  neglect.  Failure  to  ratify 
will  count  quite  as  heavily  against  it  as  downright  refusal  to 
ratify,  and  the  greatest  danger  lies  in  the  possibility  that  the 
issue  will  be  ignored  by  enough  States  to  defeat  it. 

The  Brooklyn  Citizen  holds  up  its  hands  in  pious  horror 
at   any   tampering   with    the    Constitution  : 

In  point  of  fact,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  gave  no 
favor  to  the  idea  of  an  income  tax  of  any  sort ;  but  recog- 
nizing the  possibility  of  situations  that  would  constitute 
emergencies  and  call  for  extraordinary  methods  of  raising 
revenue,  they  agreed  that  Congress  should  have  power  to  lay 
and  collect  an  income  tax,  if  deemed  necesasry,  at  any  time. 

But  this  was  granted  only  on  condition  that  it  should  fall 
equally  upon  the  several  States  in  proportion  to  population, 
and  upon  the  people  thereof  in  proportion  to  their  number. 
And  this  they  provided  for  by  Article  1,  Section  2.  Subdivision 
3,  and  again  by  Article  1,  Section  9,  Subdivision  3.  Are  the 
Constitution-makers  of  today  wiser  than  those  of  1789,  the 
Fathers   of  the   Republic? 

That  would  be  an  invidious  question  to  answer,  but  we  may 
at  least  say  that  the  "Constitution-makers  of  today"  are  much 
better  informed  as  to  existing  conditions  and  needs.  The 
same  question  might  have  been  asked  of  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment. 

The  New  York  World  thinks  that  great  results  may 
spring  from  the  amendment  in  the  awakening  of  the  sense 
of  popular  sovereignty.  The  people  will  be  reminded  of  their 
powers,  and  with  an  object  lesson  of  the  comparative  ease 
with  which  the  Constitution  may  be  changed  we  may  expect 
other  movements  of  a  like  kind  in  the  future. 


Payne  rates,  and  if  we  succeed  in  getting  them  we  will  feel 
sure  that  we  have  won  a  great  and  glorious  victory. 

Now  for  my  Spanish  story.  It  just  touches  the  spot.  A 
very  tall  man  entered  a  tailor's  shop  and  said :  "I  want  a 
cape  if  you  have  one  that  will  be  long  enough."  The  tailor 
knew  that  he  hadn't  one  that  was  long  enough,  but  he  thought 
he  must  sell  to  the  visitor.  It  would  be  a  sin  to  let  a  cus- 
tomer get  away.  So  he  replied:  "Yes,  I  have  one  that  I  am 
sure  will  just  fit  you,"  and  producing  it  he  draped  it  over  the 
shoulders  of  the  customer  and  hastily  reached  for  a  huge  pair 
of  scissors. 

"Hold,  what  would  you  do  with  those?"  demanded  the  cus- 
tomer. 

"I  must  cut  it  off;  it  is  a  trifle  too  long."  replied  the  tailor. 
"Can  you  not  see  that  it  would  be  more  fitting  to  you  if  it 
were   a   little   shorter?" 

The  customer  looked  it  over  carefully,  screwed  his  neck 
around,  and  studied  it  with  care. 

"I  would  feel  that  I  ought  not  to  sell  it  to  you,  sir,  unless 
you  permitted  me  to  shorten  it.  It  would  speak  ill  of  my 
workmanship  to  sell  a  coat  too  long  for  its  wearer." 

The  customer  studied  it  some  more  and  said: 

"Me  thinks  it  is  not  long.  I  doubt  if  it  is  quite  long 
enough,  but  I'll  take  it,"  and  the  clever  tailor  held  him  up  for 
two  prices  and  sent  him  away  happy,  which  is  just  what  they 
are  going  to  do  to  us  and  the  country  with  this  tariff  bill. 


Representative  Murdoch  of  Kansas  has  been  hunting  for  a 
good  story  that  shall  serve  to  illustrate  the  tariff  situation, 
and  he  believes  that  he  has  found  it.     He  says  : 

I  have  found  exactly  the  story  which  illustrates  the  funny 
position  we  are  in  about  this  tariff  bill.  I  knew  it  was  there 
somewhere,  but  it  was  hard  to  find.  It's  an  old  Spanish  story, 
and  it  exactly  fits  our  situation.  Y"ou  remember  when  we 
passed  the  Payne  bill  nobody  liked  it  because  it  was  too  high. 
Then  the  Senate  got  it  and  substituted  the  Aldrich  rates,  which 
were  so  much  higher  that  the  Payne  bill  looked  like  modera- 
tion   itself.     Now    we    are    scrapping    around    to    preserve    the 


That  he  wanted  "bothersome  debate"  suppressed  on  the 
tariff  question  through  the  adoption  of  a  cloture  rule  is  the 
charge  made  against  Speaker  Cannon  in  the  leading  editorial 
last  week  in  La  Fotlettc's  Weekly.  The  editorial  in  part  is  as 
follows : 

"The  Senate  has  got  to  adopt  a  cloture  rule.  The  debate 
on  the  tariff  has  made  trouble."  It  was  Joseph  G.  Cannon, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who  is  reported  to 
have  made  this  declaration  after  the  Senate  had  concluded 
its  work  upon  the  tariff  bill  and  had  returned  it  to  the  House. 

Cannon  is  worried.  He  has  heard  from  the  country. 
Members  of  the  House  returned  from  their  homes  where  they 
have  been  while  the  tariff  bill  was  under  consideration  in  the 
Senate.  They  brought  reports  of  a  deep  and  ominous  resent- 
ment against  the  sort  of  revision  that  Cannonism  and  Aldrich- 
ism  are  striving  to   inflict  upon   the  consumer. 

Cannon  is  indignant.  The  bill  passed  the  House  under  a 
special  rule  of  cloture  which  suppressed  debate  on  amend- 
ments. 

When  the  tariff  reached  the  Senate — a  bill  of  over  300 
pages — Aldrich  forced  its  consideration.  Allowing  no  time 
for  examination  he  counted  on  its  being  rushed  through  with- 
out opportunity  for  senators  to  become  acquainted  with  its 
provisions  sufficiently  to  discuss  it. 

But,  alas,  there  were  Bristow  and  Beveridge  and  Brown, 
Clapp  and  Cummins,  Dolliver  and  Nelson,  who  labored  night 
and  day  on  the  bill.  Line  by  line  they  probed  and  questioned 
and  protested  and  debated  until  the  truth — at  least  in  part — 
was  uncovered.     The  bill  was  a  veritable  nest  of  snakes. 


The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  have  paid  a  noted  com- 
pliment to  the  Argentine  Republic  in  inviting  Louis  M.  Drago, 
a  member  from  the  Argentine  of  the  permanent  arbitration 
court  established  at  The  Hague,  to  sit  on  the  court  to  be 
formed  under  the  provisions  of  The  Hague  convention  to 
settle  various  questions  that  have  arisen  between  the  two 
first-named  powers  regarding  fisheries  on  the  north  Atlantic 
coast   of   British    America. 

The  notes  in  which  the  British  ambassador  at  Washington 
and  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Bacon  communicated  the  choice 
of  Mr.  Drago  to  Epifanio  Portela,  minister  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  at  Washington,  speak  of  the  appointee  as  "a  jurist 
of  recognized  eminence." 

Mr.  Drago  was  chiefly  known  to  fame  as  being  the  author 
of  the  Drago  doctrine,  which  was  discussed  at  the  last  Hague 
conference  and  which  seeks  to  put  a  ban  on  the  use  of  force 
as  between  nations  in   the  collection  of  contractual  debts. 


The  French  newspapers  profess  themselves  skeptical  as  to 
the  long  duration  of  the  new  ministry,  but  public  opinion  is 
favorable.  The  portfolios  have  now  been  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: % 

Premier  and  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Public  Worship — 
Aristide   Briand. 

Minister  of  War — General   Brun. 

Minister  of  Marine — Admiral  de  la  Payrere. 

Minister  of  Justice — M.   Barthou. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs — M.  Pichon. 

Minister  of  Finance — Georges  Cochery. 

Minister  of  Education — M.  Doumergue. 

Minister  of  Public  Works,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs — M.  Mil- 
lerand. 

Minister  of  Commerce — Jean   Dupuy. 

Minister  of  Agriculture — M.   Ruau. 

Minister  of  the  Colonies — M.  Trouillot. 

Minister  of   Labor — M.    Viviani. 

Although  this  is  practically  a  Socialist  government,  the 
Socialists  themselves  are  already  up  in  arms  at  the  appoint- 
ment of  soldiers  to  the  war  and  navy  departments.  It  is  a 
cardinal  principle  of  the  French  Socialists  that  the  service 
portfolios  shall  go  to  civilians,  but  by  this  act  of  independ- 
ence Mr.  Briand  has  already  commended  himself  to  more 
moderate  sections. 

The  forecast  of  the  ministerial  declaration  as  to  the  need 
of  a  coalition  between  labor  and  capital  has  been  hailed  as 
presaging  some  definite  and  constructive  policy  toward  the 
turmoils  that  have  signalized  the  last  few  years.  If  the  pre- 
mier can  throw  oil  upon  the  waters  of  the  labor  agitation  in 
France  he  will  make  an  enduring  record  for  himself.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  France  now  has  a  premier  who  can  barely 
remember  the  war  with  Germany  in  1870.  Briand  was  a 
child  of  eight  when  Sedan  was  fought,  and  he  is  the  first 
premier  of  the  third  republic  in  whose  personal  experience  the 
monarchical  system  has  been  practically  non-existent.  There 
have  been  younger  men  in  the  same  office  since  republican 
government  was  organized,  for  Gambetta  was  premier  at 
forty-four.  But  Briand  as  prime  minister  at  forty-seven  must 
remind  France  how  far  away  the  war  now  is.  A  generation 
is  beginning  to  rule  that  did  not  personally  feel  the  heel  of 
the    Prussians. 


For  five  hundred  and  fifty-three  years  an  annual  fair 
has  been  held  at  Nijni  Novgorod,  the  town  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  great  Russian  rivers,  the  Oka  and  the 
Volga. 


August  7,  1909. 
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THE  MARQUIS  DE  GALLIFET. 

♦ 

"St.  Martin"  Sketches  the  Romantic  Career  of  a  Great  Fighter 
and  a  Frenchman  of  the  Old  Days. 


What  an  incomparable  figure  was  that  of  the  Marquis 
de  Gallifet,  whose  death  robs  France  of  her  greatest 
living  soidier.  He  was  eighty  years  of  age,  but  no 
octogenarian  ever  bore  the  burden  with  an  easier  grace 
or  a  vigor  more  erect.  It  was  always  a  sort  of  mystery 
to  him  in  his  later  years  that  French  soldiers  should 
be  fighting  anywhere  in  the  world  while  he  was  kept 
at  home  under  the  miserable  pretense  of  old  age.  and 
up  to  the  very  day  when  his  last  illness  attacked  him 
he  always  seemed  as  though  he  were  awaiting  the 
announcement  that  his  horse  was  at  the  door. 

No  one  ever  said  that  the  Marquis  de  Gallifet  was 
a  great  general.  He  was  a  great  fighter,  but  not  a  tac- 
tician, not  a  master  of  the  diplomacy  of  war,  not  among 
the  great  military  calculators  like  Yon  Moltke.  His 
place  was  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  charge,  in  the 
hand-to-hand  fighting,  wherever  hard  blows  were  given 
and  received.  Xot  inaptly  was  he  called  the  D'Artag- 
nan  of  the  French  army.  At  eighty  years  of  age  he 
had  exhausted  all  the  honors,  all  the  hopes,  all  the 
heroisms,  and,  it  may  be  added,  all  the  hatreds  of  half 
a  century.  There  was  nothing  left  to  live  for.  To  be 
at  peace  was  to  be  buried,  and  sometimes  in  later  years 
he  would  sign  his  letters  "L'Enterre." 

The  marquis — he  might,  indeed,  have  called  himself 
prince — came  of  a  fighting  family.  His  father  was  one 
of  the  voltigeurs  of  Louis  XIV,  and  so  the  son  began 
to  follow  in  the  red  footsteps  when  he  was  eighteen, 
becoming  a  soldier  in  the  ranks  of  the  republic.  He 
fought  in  the  insurrection  of  1851  and  then  he  went  to 
the  Crimea,  covering  himself  with  distinction  under 
General  Bosquet,  took  a  redoubt  almost  single-handed. 
and  was  decorated  for  conspicuous  valor.  Then  he 
became  an  artillery  officer  under  Xapoleon  III,  fought 
hard  in  Mexico,  and  was  so  desperately  wounded  that 
he  was  said  to  have  carried  away  his  entrails  in  his 
hat.  He  went  to  Mexico  twice,  coming  back  in  good 
time  for  Sedan,  where  he  led  the  great  cavalry  charge 
and  was  taken  prisoner.  Xo  sooner  was  he  liberated 
than  he  had  work  of  another  kind  in  the  suppression 
of  the  Paris  Commune,  and  so  terrible  a  record  did  he 
make  that  the  dread  of  his  name  has  never  faded  from 
the  mind  of  the  revolutionist.  They  still  point  to  the 
places  in  Paris  where  long  ranks  of  the  captured  com- 
munists were  backed  against  a  wall,  men,  women,  and 
babies  at  the  breast,  and  shot  down  in  bleeding  heaps 
at  the  order  of  De  Gallifet.  The  obituary  notices  today 
say  with  some  delicacy,  "Let  us  pass  by  his  services  to 
the  party  of  order  in  1871."  Indeed,  it  is  not  a  pleasant 
chapter  of  the  general's  history,  but  perhaps  not  more 
discreditable  than  all  war.  He  was  ordered  to  suppress 
the  rioting  in  Paris  and  he  did  it.  The  women  rioters 
were  more  dangerous  than  the  men.  for  the  women  were 
the  famous,  or  infamous,  fetroleuses,  and  if  they  were 
so  unfortunate  as  to  have  babies  it  was  well  to  recog- 
nize prophetically  the  forces  of  heredity.  Moreover, 
the  marquis  had  no  time  to  care  for  communist  babies. 
Henri  Rochefort  was  among  these  communists,  was 
even  among  those  waiting  in  line  for  the  lifting  of  the 
general's  sword,  which  would  be  the  signal  for  the 
volley.  In  happier  days  Rochefort  had  lent  a  small 
sum  of  money  to  the  impecunious  soldier  which  had 
not  been  returned.  As  a  farewell  bandinage  Rochefort 
called  from  the  dreary  rank,  "This,  then,  is  the  way  in 
which  you  pay  your  personal  debts."  It  was  enough. 
Rochefort  was  set  at  liberty  forthwith,  but  we  shall 
never  know  how  many  times  since  then  the  marquis  has 
wished  that  his  sense  of  honor  had  been  less  keen. 

Gallifet  became  commander  of  an  army  corps  when 
he  was  forty-five,  and  distinguished  himself  by  an 
inflexible  severity  of  which  he  himself  was  the  chief 
victim.  That  France  should  play  a  return  match  with 
Germany  was  the  dream  of  his  middle  age,  but  that  day 
was  not  for  him.  Xaturally  a  legitimist,  he  served  the 
emperor  and  then  the  republic,  not  because  of  either 
emperor  or  republic,  but  because  France  herself  was 
one  and  indivisible,  above  and  beyond  the  vicissitudes 
of  government.  In  that  spirit  he  became  war  minister 
in  the  Waldeck-Rousseau  cabinet,  but  retired  soon  from 
an  uncongenial  position. 

All  Paris  is  telling  tales  of  De  Gallifet,  and  many  of 
them  are  of  the  kind  that  call  for  a  selected  audience. 
As  he  was  a  born  fighter,  so,  too,  he  was  a  born  lover, 
while  the  spirit  of  mischief  that  bubbled  irresistibly 
from  him  was  too  spontaneous  to  observe  either  time 
or  place.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  great 
banker  Lafitte,  a  beautiful  and  witty  woman  to  whom 
the  marquis  was  deeply  attached,  but  he  lived  apart 
from  her  in  order  that  he  might  remain  so.  He  was 
first  favorite  with  Xapoleon  III,  but  the  Empress 
Eugenie  detested  the  sight  of  him,  and  for  this  there 
were  two  reasons.  The  first  reason  was  that  he  had 
dared  to  fight  a  duel  with  Prince  Murat,  the  cause  of 
the  quarrel  being  of  course  a  lady.  The  second  reason 
was  the  fact  that  the  marquis  had  dared  to  play  a  prac- 
tical joke  upon  her,  having  persuaded  a  number  of 
I-  to  masquerade  in  her  presence  as  an  embassy 
froni  Slum  that  was  daily  expected  in  the  French  capi- 
tal. Knowing  nothing  of  Siamese  customs,  the  empress 
graciously  tolerated  the  antics  of  the  young  soldiers, 
supposing  them  to  be  a  part  of  Siamese  etiquette,  and 
when  the  emperor  detected  the  play  and  burst  out 
lid  the  imperial  lady  perceive  that  her  dig- 
in  trifled  with.  Eugenie  always  had  an 
;  sense  of  her  own  importance.  She  could 
always  feel  the  oil  of  divine  anointment  upon  her  head, 


and  an  offense  to  her  was  an  offense  to  God.  The  mar- 
quis was  never  forgiven  for  the  affront,  although  he 
did  not  perceptibly  wither  under  the  infliction. 

Take  him  all  in  all,  we  are  not  likely  soon  to  see 
another  soldier  such  as  De  Gallifet.  His  military 
renown  was  surpassingly  great,  but  he  laid  his  hold 
upon  the  popular  imagination  by  his  persisting  boyish- 
ness, his  love  for  every  mad  freak  that  suggested  itself. 
his  gallantry  and  his  effervescing  good  humor.  A  bit 
of  the  ancient  France  has  been  buried  with  him. 

Paris,  July  12,  1909.  St.  Martin. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  'White  Island. 
In    this    world,    the    isle    of    dreams, 
While  we  sit  by  sorrow's  streams, 
Tears  and  terrors  are  our  themes, 

Reciting ; 
But  when  once  from  hence  we  flie, 
More  and  more  approaching  nigh 
Unto  young  eternitie. 

Uniting 
In  that   whiter  island,  where 
Things  that  are  evermore  sincere — 
Candor  here  and  lustre  there 

Delighting. 
There  no  monstrous  fancies  shall 
Out  of  hell  an  horror  call. 
To  create,  or  cause  at  all. 

Affrighting ; 
There  in  calm  and  cooling  sleep 
We  our  eyes  shall  never  steep, 
But  eternal  watch  shall  keep. 

Attending 
Pleasures,  such  as  shall  pursue 
Me   immortalized,  and  you — 
And   fresh   joys,   as  never   to 

Have  ending.  — Robert  Her 


The  Two  "Worlds. 
Two  worlds  there  are.     To  one  our  eyes  we  strain — 
Whose  magic  joys  we   shall   not  see   again  ; 

Bright  haze  of  morning  veils  its  glimmering  shore. 
Ah,  truly  breathed  we  there 
Intoxicating   air — 
Glad  were  our  hearts  in  that  sweet  realm  of  Nevermore. 

The  lover  there  drank  her  delicious  breath 
Whose  love  has  yielded  since  to  change  or  death  ; 
The  mother  kissed  her  child,  whose  days  are  o'er. 
Alas  !  too  soon  have  fled 
The  irreclaimable  dead  : 
We  see  them — visions  strange — amid  the  Nevermore. 

The  merry  song  some  maiden  used  to  sing — 
The  brown,  brown  hair  that  once  was  wont  to  cling 
To  temples  long  clay-cold  ;  to  the  very  core 
They  strike   our   weary   hearts. 
As  some  vexed   memory  starts 
From  that  long-faded  land — the  realm  of  Nevermore. 

It   is   perpetual   summer   there.     But   here 
Sadly   we   may  remember   rivers   clear. 

And   harebells  quivering  on  the  meadow  floor, 
For  brighter  bells  and  bluer. 
For  tenderer   hearts   and   truer 
People  that  happy  land — the  realm  of  Nevermore. 

Upon    the    frontier    of    this    shadowy    land 
We,  pilgrims   of   eternal   sorrow,   stand : 

What  realm  lies  forward,  with  its   happier  store 
Of  forests  green  and  deep. 
Of  valleys  hushed  in  sleep, 
And  lakes  most  peaceful  ?     'Tis  the  land  of  Evermore. 

Very  far  off  its  marble  cities  seem — 
Very  far  off — beyond  our  sensual  dream — 

Its  woods  unruffled  by  the  wild  wind's  roar : 

.     Yet  does  the  turbulent  surge 
Howl   on    its   very   verge, 

One  moment — and  we  breathe  within  the  Evermore. 

They  whom  we  loved  and  lost  so  long  ago 
Dwell  in  these  cities,  far  from  mortal  woe — 

Haunt  those  fresh  woodlands,  whence  sweets  carolling  soar. 
Eternal   peace  have  they ; 
God  wipes  their  tears  away ; 
They  drink  that  river  of  life  which  flows  for   Evermore. 

Thither  we  hasten  through  these  regions  dim, 
But  lo,  the  wide   wings   of  the  seraphim 
Shine  in  the  sunset.     On  that  joyous  shore 
Our  lightened  hearts  shall  know 
The  life  of  long  ago ; 
The  sorrow-burdened  past  shall   fade  for  Evermore. 


The  so-called  briar  pipe  is  not  made  of  briar  at  all. 
but  from  the  root  of  a  particular  kind  of  heather,  called 
in  French  bruycrc,  which  grows  on  the  hillsides  of  the 
Tuscan  Alps  in  north  Italy  and  on  the  mountains  of 
Corsica.  English  tradesmen,  finding  the  correct  word 
bruycre  somewhat  difficult  for  the  British  tongue, 
reduced  it  to  briar,  and  in  this  way  the  corruption  crept 
in  and  was  established  by  popular  usage.  Originally 
Swiss  peasants  made  snuff-boxes  of  this  wood,  and 
when  snuff-taking  became  unfashionable,  the  peasants 
turned  their  attention  to  manufacturing  the  root  into 
pipes,  for  which  a  ready  market  was  at  once  offered. 


In  recognition  of  the  heroism  of  Major  O'Brien,  an 
Irishman,  who  was  commanding  officer  of  the  Forty- 
Xinth  Regiment  of  Infantry  of  the  Austrian  army,  and 
who  contributed  largely  to  the  victory  over  the  French 
forces  in  the  battle  of  Schwarzlackcnau  on  May  23, 
1809,  a  monument  was  recently  unveiled  near  the  battle 
field  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony.  The  monument 
is  in  the  form  of  an  obelisk,  about  eleven  feet  high, 
capped  by  a  huge  bronze  eagle  and  bearing  on  one  side 
a  medallion  portrait  of  the  Austro-Irish  hero. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


A  French  chemist  has  recently  proclaimed  that  cider 
an  antidote  for  typhoid  fever.  The  acid  in  it  is  the 
agent,  as  it  destroys  the  germs.  Cider  in  Europe  is 
more  generally  used  as  a  beverage  than  in  this  country. 
Germans  appear  to  prefer  cider  after  it  becomes  sour, 
but  Americans  usually  prefer  it  while  it  is  sweet. 


Superannuated  in  1856,  the  Rev.  Cicero  Barber  of 
Troy,  Xew  York,  still  preaches  occasionally.  He  cele- 
brated the  ninety-ninth  anniversary  of  his  birth  last 
March. 

Germany  and  Russia  are  to  benefit  bv  the  activities 
in  Europe  of  Mr.  C.  G.  K.  Billings,  the' famous  horse- 
man. He  has  presented  a  fine  brood  mare  to  a  German 
park  association  and  has  been  made  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  a  Russian  driving  club. 

Miss  Laura  A.  Hecox,  who  for  twenty-seven  years 
has  tended  the.  light  of  the  Santa  Cruz  lighthouse,  has 
but  recently  returned  to  her  post  from  the  last  of  the 
six  vacations  she  has  taken  during  that  period.  Since 
1881  she  has  had  absolute  charge  of  the  light,  and  in 
all  that  time  it  has  never  gone  out  during  the  night. 

H.  B.  Claflin,  the  founder  of  the  great  chain  of  stores 
that  still  bear  his  name,  started  humbly  in  a  dry  goods 
store  in  Xew  York,  while  his  son,  John  Claflin,  now 
head  of  the  H.  B.  Claflin  Company,  began  as  a  clerk  in 
his  father's  store.  R.  H.  Macy,  founder  of  the  Xew 
York  department  store  that  bears  his  name,  began  life 
at  the  bottom  rung— being  a  clerk  in  a  small  Eastern 
establishment. 

The  French  government  has  decorated  and  elected  to 
a  membership  in  the  Academy  an  America  musician, 
Mr.  William  C.  Carl,  for  his  work  in  popularizing 
French  music  in  this  country.  Mr.  Carl  is  an  organist 
and  choir-master  in  Xew  Y'ork  City,  and  his  recitals  at 
the  Oid  First  Presbyterian  Church  have  long  attracted 
the  attention  of  great  composers  as  well  as  the  music- 
loving  public. 

After  forty-two  years'  service,  Mrs.  Harriet  C.  Wil- 
liams of  Sherburne,  Xew  Y'ork,  the  oldest  woman 
telegraoh  operator  in  the  United  States,  has  resigned. 
In  consequence  the  office  has  been  dismantled  and 
closed.  Mrs.  Williams  had  been  an  operator  for  more 
than  fifty  years  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  discard  the 
recording  system  and  receive  by  sound  alone.  She  is 
seventy-three  years  old. 

A  number  of  degrees  have  been  conferred  by  Cam- 
bridge University  upon  the  delegates  to  the  centenary 
celebration  of  the  birth  of  Charles  Darwin.  Those  con- 
ferred on  Americans  are  the  degree  of  doctor  of  science 
to  Jacques  Loeb,  professor  of  physiology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Edmund  Beecher  Wilson,  pro- 
fessor of  zoology  at  Columbia  University,  Xew  York, 
and  Charles  D.  Walcott,  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,    Washington. 

History  by  one  of  its  makers  is  recognized  in  the 
essays  of  General  Morris  Schaff,  who  was  at  twenty- 
three  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  ordnance  corps  of  the 
regular  army.  As  assistant  to  the  chief  of  ordnance  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  he  took  part  in  the  great 
campaign  which  began  at  midnight  on  the  third  of  May, 
1864,  and  ended  the  following  April  with  the  surrender 
of  Lee.  In  a  recent  series  General  Schaff  has  por- 
trayed the  feelings  of  the  Xorthem  and  Southern 
armies  after  Gettysburg,  the  preparations  for  Grant's 
great  campaign  of  1864.  and  the  turning  points  of  the 
closing  struggle  of  the  Rebellion. 

Among  recent  volumes  of  reminiscences  there  are 
few  so  full  of  charm  as  one  by  Lady  Dorothy  Xevill, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  personalities. 
Lady  Dorothy  was  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Orford, 
and  was  married  on  December  2,  1847.  to  Mr.  Reginald 
Xevill,  a  cousin  of  the  Marquis  of  Abergavenny.  Her 
family  consists  of  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  the 
latter,  Miss  Meresia  Xevill,  being  an- active  member  of 
the  Primrose  League.  Her  circle  of  friends  is  £  large 
one,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  her  long  life  she  has 
known  every  one  of  social  and  intellectual  importance 
in  England.  Her  extraordinary  vivacity,  her  wit,  and 
her  conversational  powers  were,  and  still  are,  mar- 
velous. 

With  one  of  the  biggest  of  tent  shows  this  year  is 
Julia  Lowande,  of  the  Lowande  family  of  the  circus. 
This  family  was  founded  in  the  seventeenth  century  by 
Oscar  Lowande,  and  today  his  progeny  occupy  places 
in  the  circus  that  their  paternal  progenitor  occupied 
before  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  when  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  was  a  thing  not  thought  of. 
The  first  Lowande  was  a  wanderer.  He  was  a  circus 
in  himself.  As  his  show  business  prospered  he  bought 
a  horse.  As  far  as  can  be  learned,  he  was  the  first 
tumbling  bareback  rider.  He  married  a  woman  in 
the  show  business.  Through  the  children  of  that  mar- 
riage the  name  of  Lowande  was  planted  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Chicago  has  elected  for  superintendent  of  public 
schools  a  remarkable  woman.  Mrs.  Ella  F.  Y'oung.  who 
for  forty  years  or  more  has  been  engaged  in  teaching 
in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago  and  the  Xormal  school, 
of  which  latter  she  has  been  principal  since  1905.  Mrs. 
Young  is  a  Ph.  D.  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  a 
member  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education. 
There  is  hardly  a  business  man  in  Chicago,  reared  there, 
who  has  not  come  under  her  uplifting  influence,  as  for 
twelve  years  she  was  one  of  the  district  superintend- 
ents. Although  sixty-four  years  of  age,  she  is  as  alert 
in  mind  and  body  as  many  a  man  of  fifty,  and  brings  to 
her  new  duties  a  wealth  of  good  sense  and  boundless 
experience  that  can  not  fail  to  redound  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  school  system  of  Chicago.  Her  - 
he  $10,000  a  year. 
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THE  BRAVE  JUAN  MARIA. 

* 

By  Edwin  L.  Sabin. 


Some    sixty    years    ago,    half    way    upon    the    road 
between    Durango    and    Chihuahua,    in    north     central 
Mexico,    travelers    might    espy    two    wooden    crosses 
standing  side  by  side,  roughly  hewn  from  a  pine  log. 
Each  was  surrounded  at  its  base  by  a  pile  of  stones. 
Ran  the  inscription,  carved  into  the  one  cross: 
Un  Ave  Maria  y  un  Pater  Noster 
Por  el  alma  de  Ysabel  Mora. 
Qui  a  los  raanos  de  los  barbaros  cayo  muerta, 
E]  dia  11   de  Octubre,  del  afio   1845, 
En  la  flor  de  su  juventud  y  hermosura. 
tAn  Ave  Maria  and  a  Pater  Noster  for  the  soul  of  Isabel 
Mora,  who  at  the  hands  of  the  barbarians  fell  dead,  on  the 
eleventh  day  of  October,  the  year  1845,  in  the  flower  of  her 
youth   and  beauty.) 

Ran  the  inscription,  carved  into  the  other  cross: 
Aqui  yaee  Juan   Maria  Orteza, 

Vecino  de  ; . 

Maado  por  los  barbaros,  el"  dia  11  de  Octubre, 

del  ano  1845. 

Ora  por  el,  Cristiano,  por  Dios. 

( Here  lies  Juan  Maria  Orteza,  native  of .  killed  by 

the  barbarians,   on   the   eleventh   day  of   October,   in   the  year 
1845.     Pray  for  him.  Christian,  in  the  name  of  God.) 

And  everv  passer-by  added  to  each  heap  a  stone. 

These  were  the  terrible  days  of  the  Comanche. 
Xever  did  Goth  and  Hun,  those  barbarians  of  the 
North,  so  harass  Roman  and  Greek  as  did  the 
Comanche,  barbarian  of  the  South,  harass  the  Mexican. 
For  days  at  a  time  the  bold  traveler  in  northern  Mexico 
might  ride  through  a  series  of  settlements  all  depopu- 
lated save  as  cross  after  cross  marked  the  grave 
of  inhabitants  slain.  Yes,  in  the  calendar  of  the 
Comanche.  September  was  known  as  the  "Mexico 
moon'';  this  month  they  chose  in  which  to  make  their 
principal  raids.  The  victims  expected.  But,  valgame 
tic  Dios!    Think  of  a  people  submitting. 

Down  from  their  fastnesses  in  the  north  would  sweep 
the  Coraanches  (no  skulkers  they,  like  the  Apache,  but 
fearless,  ruthless,  utterly  audacious,  experts  with  horse 
and  shield  and  lance,  they  rode  in  phalanx  and  opposed 
force  with  force),  bent  upon  plunder  and  murder 
mingled;  the  Mexican  they  despised;  everything  Span- 
ish they  hated;  and  ravaging  the  fertile  vales  of  San 
Bartolomo,  Rio  Florido,  Mapimi,  Chihuahua,  Guajo- 
quilla,  they  killed  right  and  left  and  bore  back  to  their 
villages  Mexican  youth,  of  both  sexes,  for  slaves; 
horses  and  mules  for  their  beasts  of  burden. 

Rarelv  was  resistance  made.  Again  valgame  de 
Dios!  Think  of  that!  It  needed  only  the  shrill  cry: 
'Los  indios!    Los  barbaros!"  and  the  field  was  cleared. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Florido,  here  half  way 
between  the  cities  Durango  and  Chihuahua  (you  may 
prick  with  a  pin  almost  the  identical  spot  on  the  map), 
lav  the  prosperous  Hacienda  de  Orteza,  or  Orteza 
ranch,  stretching  far  and  wide,  embracing  high  land 
and  low  land,  pinon  and  mesquite.  wood  and  water, 
supporting  its  ten  thousand  cattle  and  its  three  hundred 
retainers,  and  ruled  rightly  by  the  rugged  Senor  Orteza 
— style  El  Coxo  (the  Game  Leg). 

Eight  sons  were  his,  each  bucno  mozo  y  guapo 
(good  lad  and  stout)  and  vaquero  (cowboy)  accom- 
plished above  the  ordinary.  The  eldest,  and  the  one 
held  generally  to  be  the  superior  of  all  in  strength, 
dexterity,  sterling  worth — everything  except  polite  edu- 
cation— was  Juan  Maria.  The  next  was  Escamilla; 
and  he,  having  been  sent  away  to  schooling  at  town, 
returned  lithe,  quick,  handsome,  with  many  a  little 
assumption  calculated  to  dazzle  the  eye  of  woman,  but 
with  no  heart  nor  hand  for  work. 

Xeighbor  (separated  by  only  forty  miles)  to  the 
Hacienda  de  Orteza  was  the  equally  prosperous,  eaually 
far  stretching  Hacienda  de  la  Cadena,  home  of  Ysabel 
de  la  Cadena — Ysabel  Mora !  Well  may  that  exclama- 
tion point,  and  many  another,  terminate  the  sentence ; 
for  through  the  Nazos  and  the  Rio  Florido  and  even 
through  the  Yalle  de  San  Bartolomo,  Ysabel  de  la 
Cadena  was  celebrated  as  la  mooa  mas  guapa  de  la 
ticrra  alfuera — which  is  to  say  "the  most  buxom  lass  in 
the  outside  country."  or  the  provinces. 

She  was  sixteen,  was  Ysabel :  small,  rounded,  red- 
lipped,  lustrous-eyed,  long-lashed,  tiny-footed,  slender- 
ankled — but  who  may  describe  a  Mexican  girl,  of  good 
Spanish  blood,  just  a  woman.  This  was  Ysabel  de  la 
Cadena — and  she  was  beautiful  and  sixteen. 

Juan  Maria  Orteza  seemed  first  to  win  her.  For  be 
it  known  that  just  as  in  remoter  days  ladies  fair  graced 
with  their  presence  list  and  tournament,  so  in  these 
days  of  which  this  tale  is  written  they  attended  such 
favorite  tiltings  as  el  colea  and  el  gallo — which  is  to 
say.  tailing  the  bull  and  pulling  the  fowl.  Either  sur- 
passes football. 

In  tailing  the  bull,  one  pursued  (ahorse,  of  course; 
'twas  shame  for  man  to  w-alk,  in  Mexico,  unless  his 
business  required)  at  full  and  reckless  speed  that  burly 
animal,  dodging,  turning,  bolting,  bellowing,  until 
brushing  the  animal's  very  stern  one  reached  (still  at 
full  speed)  and  grasping  his  tail  drew  it  under  one's 
leg:  whereupon,  veering  at  right  angles,  by  a  jerk  skill- 
fully given  one  threw  him  from  his  feet  and  sent  him 
over  and  over. 

In    the    gallo   the    unhappy    cock   w-as    set    into    the 

ground  so  that  only  his  head  protruded.     And  it  was 

the  p!e-  sure  of  the  vaquero  and  the  caballero  of  any 

:::;  ons  whatsoever  to  ride  furiously  past  him.  and 

from  the  saddle  at  the  head.     Having  jerked 

:  rtn  by  the  head  to  flee,  as  a   fugitive,   with   a 

is  fiercely  reaching  to  wrest  the  spoil  away, 


until  with  what  remnant  of  the  fowl  remained  he,  the 
caballero,  might  attain  some  goal — in  many  a  case  the 
feet  of  his  corteja  or  sweetheart. 

To  colear  the  bull,  to  ride  the  gallo,  these  were  sports 
befitting  bold  ranchero;  but  to  fight  the  Comanche — 
valgame  en  Dios,  no! 

And  so  it  happened  that  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
"coming  out"  of  the  fairest  Ysabel  de  la  Cadena  the 
mutilated  trophy  of  the  gallo  was  laid  at  her  feet  by 
Juan  Maria,  who  also  had  proved  himself  at  el  colea. 
And  her  smile  and  blush  sent  his  heart  into  his  swarthy 
throat. 

Such  was  his  wooing;  such  was  her  response.  For- 
tunate Juan  Maria  Corteza,  and  deserving  of  the  meed ! 

The  pretty  Ysabel  was  generally  accepted  as  his 
fiancee;  but  no  formal  word  had  been  spoken.  Xone 
was  necessary,  until  the  family  heads  should  discuss, 
over  cigarillo,  oporto,  and  aguardiente  of  the  best,  the 
union  of  their  clans.  Discussion  like  this  was  not  to 
be  entered  into  lightly,  nor  concluded  hastily.  Por 
Dios,  no;  there  was  plenty  of  time,  maiiana. 

Fortunate  may  have  been  Juan  Maria,  but  luckless; 
for  within  the  year  home  comes  the  town-cultured  Esca- 
milla, by  his  new  wiles  to  out-shine,  out-manoeuvre,  and 
out-woo.  Pretty  Ysabel,  mi  amigo.  was  but  a  girl 
even  although  a  woman.  Beside  his  brother.  Juan 
appeared  uncouth,  unkempt ;  yes,  he  who  was  best  in 
the  whole  tierra  afuera  at  colear  and  at  the  gallo,  he 
who  was  vaquero  of  vaqueros,  appeared  now  even 
clumsy,  and  at  fandango  and  at  passing  of  compliment 
must  take  a  back  seat. 

We  may  not  know  with  what  attitude  Juan  Maria 
accepted  the  rivalry  of  his  younger  brother.  But  it 
is  well  to  believe  that  out  of  loyalty  and  chivalry  he 
stood  aside,  and  forced  himself  not.  While  as  vaquero 
he  rode  the  ranch,  as  dandy  his  brother  courted  the 
maid.  Woman  likes  to  be  courted,  my  friend :  and  per- 
haps piqued  by  Juan's  assumed  acquiescence  the  pretty 
Ysabel  yielded. 

Thus  it  was  that  when  the  dignified  El  Coxo  and  the 
dignified  Cadena  finally  met.  and  discussed,  over 
cigarillo,  oporto,  and  aguardiente  of  the  best,  the  union 
of  their  clans,  the  suitor  mentioned  was  not  Juan 
Maria,  but  Escamilla.  That,  however,  mattered  little. 
He  was  an  Orteza  and  he.  likewise,  would  inherit. 

The  day  of  the  wedding  was  set:  October  the  twelfth, 
fiesta  of  the  blessed  Santa  Ysabel  de  Guadaloupe  her- 
self. And  as  a  preceding  celebration  an  elaborate 
funcion  de  toros,  or  programme  of  bulls,  was  arranged, 
at  which  the  stoutest  and  fiercest  bulls  of  the  range 
should  have  their  tails  wagged  for  them.  The  place 
of  the  function  was  to  be.  of  course,  at  the  rancho  of 
the  bride:  and  thither  were  invited  the  most  skillful 
vaqueros,  to  corral  and  drive  in  those  stoutest  and 
fiercest  bulls. 

Thither,  therefore,  rode  as  vaqueros  and  as  guests. 
E!  Coxo  and  his  eight  valiant  sons,  mounted  upon  their 
best  horses  of  wiry  California  breed,  and  attired,  them- 
selves, in  all  their  bravery  of  sombrero,  chaqueta.  or 
short  jacket  gayly  embroidered,  calzoneras.  or  panta- 
loons slashed  from  thigh  to  ankle,  botas.  or  leggings  of 
embossed  leather,  and  serape  saltillero.  or  gorgeous 
shawl-like  mantle.  As  to  the  trappings  of  the  steeds — 
mire!  (Behold!)  What  bridles  of  silver,  and  what 
lapaderas  (stirrup-hoods)  sweeping  the  ground! 

Forth  over  the  range  rode  El  Coxo  and  seven  of 
the  sons,  in  company  with  the  master  of  the  rancho 
himself,  to  surround  and  drive  in  the  bulls.  Various 
others  of  the  ranch-folk  from  aroundabout  stayed  close 
at  the  hacienda  to  repair  and  strengthen  the  corral — for 
the  bulls  were  to  be  of  the  stoutest  and  fiercest. 
Caramba! 

But  Escamilla  and  the  pretty  Ysabel  strolled  side  by 
side,  arm  in  arm,  eyes  in  eyes,  their  steps  directed 
toward  the  setting  sun,  their  thoughts  toward  the 
rising.     Tomorrow  was  to  be  their  wedding  day. 

Evening  was  near:  the  sun  was  touching  the  moun- 
tains; behind  the  lovers  the  hacienda  was  pursuing  the 
final  chores  of  the  day;  before  them  a  little  cloud  of 
dust  rose  over  the  chaparral. 

"It  is  more  bull-fighters."  said  the  girl.  "Let  us  go 
back." 

"No,"  said  Escamilla;  "it  is  my  brothers,  returning. 
Listen." 

They  could  hear,  not  far.  the  shouts  of  the  vaqueros, 
who  evidently  were  nearing;  they-  could  hear  even  the 
pounding  shuffle  of  the  great  bulls.  But  these  sounds 
were  upon  the  right:  and  now  upon  the  right  the 
vaqueros  and  the  bulls  were  visible,  in  advance  of  all 
a  single  rider  trotting  forward  carrying  something  in 
his  arms. 

The  dust  cloud  before  the  lovers  maintained.  More 
guests?  More  bull-fighters?  Esta  bueno!  Capital! 
Then  the  girl  was  right.  Or  had  the  bull-hunting 
party  divided?    Presently  would  they  see. 

Suddenly  Ysabel  screamed. 

They  were  a  little  late,  this  year,  mi  amigo — the 
Comanches :  and  yet  not  so  very  late,  for  today  was  but 
October  the  eleventh.  Their  raids  frequently  ran  over 
into  October;  their  moon  and  our  month  were  not 
always  of  the  same  commencement  and  duration. 

They  were  a  little  late ;  yet  not  too  late.  Rarely 
were  they  too  late.  And  now  out  of  the  chaparral  and 
down  the  road  they  dashed,  more  than  a  dozen  of 
them — naked,  to  the  waist",  their  buffalo-robes  flying 
from  their  hips,  painted  and  armed  for  war,  brandish- 
ing lance  and  bow  and  shield,  and  yelling  like  fiends. 

"Los  barbaros!  Los  barbaros!"  Fled  the  craven 
Escamilla,  shouting  as  he  ran,  leaving  his  sweetheart 
to  her  fate.  "Los  barbaros!  Los  barbaros!"  Loud 
rang  his  crv,  the  crv  of  a  coward. 


Behind  him  shrieked  the  girl,  paralyzed  with  fear; 
and  this  was  her  call : 

"Salva  me.  Juan  Maria!     Por  Dios,  salva  me!" 

Flirt,  she  may  have  been,  mi  amigo;  but  she  was  a 
woman  with  the  heart  of  a  child.  Flirt  she  may  have 
been,  but  in  the  hour  of  her  extremity  she  recognized 
in  her  first  love,  the  man. 

The  savages  were  upon  her.  She  covered  her  round 
face  with  her  two  small  hands,  and  moaned,  still : 

"Salva  me.  Juan  Maria!     Por  Dios.  salva  me!" 

The  lance  of  the  foremost  Indian  pierced  her  soft 
body  through. 

"Salva  me.  Juan  Maria!     Por  Dios,  salva  me!" 

Juan  Maria,  in  advance  of  the  party  of  bull  hunters, 
had  been  coming  at  a  gentle  trot,  bearing  carefully  a 
young  antelope  which  he  had  lassoed,  and  which  he 
(faithful  in  spite  of  all)  was  counting  upon  placing 
in  the  arms  of  his  brother's  betrothed. 

"Los  barbaros !  Los  barbaros  I"  His  brother  it  is. 
panting  down  the  road,  alone. 

And  hark  to  those  horrid  yelps ! 

"Los  barbaros!  Los  barbaros!"  His  brother  meets 
him :  breathless,  wild-eyed,  staggering  on  for  safetv — 
and  alone.    Madre  de  Dios,  alone! 

Juan  Maria  dropped  the  antelope,  plunged  those  huge 
rowels  of  his  into  his  horse,  and  passing  his  brother 
was  off.  like  a  whirlwind,  up  the  road.  His  eyes  dilated. 
his  face  went  white,  and  with  an  oath  spurting  from 
between  his  clenched  teeth  he  took  down,  as  he  rode, 
his  horsehair  riata. 

"Salva  me,  Juan  Maria!     Por  Dios,  salva  me!" 

The  savage  of  the  reeking  lance  was  just  completing 
his  bloody  work  when  in  a  tempest  of  dust  a  demon, 
rather  than  a  human'  being,  came  charging  upon  him, 
swinging  lasso.  Instantly  the  arrows  thudded :  but 
they  failed  to  stop  or  turn.  Panic-stricken  by  the  sight 
of  that  ghastly  livid  face  flaming  white  agony  and  hate, 
the  savage  sprang  to  horseback  and  lashed  in  flight. 

As  well  might  he  have  tried  to  .escape  from  a  bolt 
of  lightning.  Out  shot  the  keen  lasso,  true  to  an  inch : 
the  loop  opened  above  him  and  fell  around  him.  A 
second — the  horsehair  tautened — and  twitched  from  his 
pad-seat  as  a  minnow  is  twitched  from  a  pool,  he  landed 
with  a  thud  upon  the  ground.  The  horse  of  Juan 
dragged  him. 

The  savages  closed  about.  Now  Juan  Maria  drew 
a  short  machete.  With  a  desperate  blow  he  split  the 
skull  of  the  nearest  Comanche,  and  almost  at  the  same 
moment  an  arrow,  delivered  from  only  a  few  feet, 
buried  itself  to  the  feathers  in  his  breast. 

This  was  his  death  wound.  Down  he  lurched  and 
the  horse,  with  empty  saddle,  obediently  stood,  keeping 
the  rope  tight. 

But  El  Coxo  arrived.  Arrived  El  Coxo's  six  other 
sons:  arrived,  hastily  summoned,  vaquero  and  ranchero. 
all.  leaving  their  half-completed  tasks  and  hastening 
with  flint-lock  and  pistol  and  bow  and  arrow  and  sling. 
Out  from  the  hills  poured  more  Comanches,  reinforcing 
their  comrades.  Frantic  bravery  was  done  on  both 
sides  (for  blood  of  Mexican  and  blood  of  Indian  was 
up),  until,  at  last,  the  savages  retreated,  bearing  scalps, 
but  compelled  by  the  stress  to  abandon  the  bodies  of 
their  two  first  slain. 

He  of  the  broken  neck  still  held  fast  grasped  in  his 
red  hand  the  tresses  of  Ysabel  de  la  Cadena  that  was. 

The  bulls  were  forgotten,  mi  amigo;  the  corral  was 
strengthened  no  more ;  the  wedding-day  was  made  a  day 
of  lamentation ;  despised  by  even  the  dogs,  the  wretched 
Escamilla  disappeared.  And  they  buried  them,  these 
two.  where  they  had  died,  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
hacienda  gateway :  Ysabel  Mora,  who  fell  "in  the  flow er 
of  her  youth  and  beauty."  and  the  faithful  Juan  Maria 
Orteza. 

Xo  passer-by  but  laid  upon  each  grave  a  stone. 

San  Francisco,  August,  1909. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Taylor  Dandridge.  eighty-five  years 
old,  daughter  of  President  Zachary  Taylor,  and  a  for- 
mer mistress  of  the  White  House,  died  at  Winchester, 
Virginia,  July  25.  Mrs.  Dandridge  was  the  third 
daughter  of  General  Zachary  Taylor,  twelfth  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  was  born  at  Fort  Snelling. 
Minnesota,  April  20,  1824.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
years  she  was  married  to  Major  William  W.  S.  Bliss, 
who  was  a  member  of  her  father's  staff  in  the  Mexican 
War,  and  who  later  became  his  private  secretary.  After 
her  father's  inauguration.  Mrs.  Bliss,  or  "Miss  Betty." 
as  she  popularly  was  called,  became  mistress  of  the 
White  House.  It  was  said  of  her  that  she  "did  the 
honors  of  the  establishment  with  the  artlessness  of  a 
rustic  belle  and  the  grace  of  a  duchess."  She  had  a 
wide  acquaintance  with  public  men  of  the  day  and  was 
noted  for  her  beauty  and  charm  and  the  splendor  of  her 
entertainments.  After  the  death  of  her  father,  sixteen 
months  after  his  inauguration,  and  the  death  of  her 
husband  in  1853,  she  spent  several  years  in  retirement. 
She  later  married  Philip  P.  Dandridge.  a  member  of  a 
prominent  Virginia  family,  whose  death  occurred 
twenty-eight  years  ago.  Mrs.  Dandridge's  eldest  sister, 
Sarali  Knox  Taylor,  was  the  first  wife  of  Jefferson 
Davis,  president  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  Another 
sister  was  the  wife  of  former  Surgeon-General  Wood 
of  the  United  States  army.  Mrs.  Dandridge's  only 
brother  was  General  Richard  Taylor,  a  hero  of  the 
battle  of  Winchester. 

Senator  Benjamin  F.  Shively  of  Indiana  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  Democrat  in  the  Senate  from 
the  section  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  and  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River. 
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A  TALE  OF  TWO  SWEETHEARTS. 


Morley  Roberts  Writes  a  Daring  Love  Story,  and  Incident- 
ally Startles  Our  Conventions. 


Mr.  Morley  Roberts  has  given  us  a  novel  quite  unlike 
anything  that  he  has  before  attempted.  Always  a 
writer  of  vigorous  and  original  power,  his  last  novel 
will  outrank  all  that  have  preceded  it  both  in  daring 
originality  of  conception  and  in  a  sort  of  ethical  hardi- 
hood that  defies  the  conventions  and  bewilders  the  pro- 
prieties. "David  Bran"  is  assured  of  a  warm  welcome, 
perhaps  even  of  a  torrid  one.  It  will  not  emerge  scath- 
less  from  feminine  criticism,  but  if  male  criticism  fails 
to  come  to  its  support  it  will  be  from  motives  of 
prudence  as  well  as  of  condemnation.  There  are  few 
men  who  will  not  know  that  "David  Bran,"  considered 
psychologically,  is  a  true  story  and  that  it  does  no  vio- 
lence to  facts  in  human  nature  that  occasionally  prove 
their  existence  by  clamorous  insurgence.  Xor  need  we 
be  too  certain  that  these  facts  are  easily  to  be  classified 
as  either  right  or  wrong. 

Mr.  Morley  has  done  wisely  in  placing  his  story 
among  simple  and  primitive  people,  such  as  those  to 
be  found  upon  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  It  could  only  be 
told  of  those  whose  ideas  of  virtue  are  unmingled  with 
conventionality  and  who  are  disposed  to  find  a  sanction 
for  human  action  in  natural  and  immemorial  human 
impulse. 

David  Bran,  the  colossal  fisherman  of  Trescas,  is  the 
hero  of  the  story,  and  there  are  two  heroines,  Lou  and 
Kate.  David's  mother  was  washed  ashore  from  the 
wreck  of  a  Welsh  ship  and  she  gave  birth  to  her  son 
upon  the  beach,  making  her  home  among  the  people  to 
whom  the  sea  had  given  her,  but  of  a  keener  intelli- 
gence and  of  a  more  indomitable  will  than  the  simpler 
natured  Cornish  folk.  David  inherits  from  his  mother 
some  of  her  wild  and  intense  nature.  He  can  fight  any 
three  men  upon  the  beach,  but  is  something  of  a  poet 
withal,  loving  solitude  and  to  brood  upon  the  sea  from 
the  headland,  or  to  stay  off-shore  for  days  and  nights 
together,  laughing  at  the  gales  that  sent  the  more  timor- 
ous men  to  their  homes. 

David  loves  Lou  Trevarris,  the  dark-haired,  dark- 
skinned  beauty  of  the  place,  but  by  one  of  those  strange 
antipathies  to  which  women  are  liable  more  than  men, 
Mrs.  Bran  hates  Lou,  suspecting,  and  rightly  so,  that 
matters  have  gone  further  between  her  son  and  the 
girl  than  propriety  permits.  But  David  will  not  give 
way  and  he  meets  his  love  at  all  sorts  of  ungodly  hours 
and  she  tells  him  wild  tales  of  the  folk  lore  and  enslaves 
his  simple,  passionate  heart  with  the  nature  magic 
which  is  not  unknown  among  such  people.  Then  Mrs. 
Bran  resorts  to  cunning  to  wean  her  son  from  his 
entanglement  with  this  wonderful  girl,  and  knowing  that 
David  has  a  superstition  that  one  day  he  shall  be  captive 
to  a  lovely  white  woman,  unlike  the  dark  daughters  of 
the  South,  and  that  she  shall  make  him  both  love  her  and 
fear  her,  she  sets  out  to  find  such  a  girl,  and  so  tempts 
Kate  to  come  from  a  neighboring  village  to  Trescas. 
Kate's  mother  was  a  Norwegian  woman,  and  so  she  is 
as  white  as  a  white  rose  and  the  masses  of  her  pure 
golden  hair  are  a  wonder  to  behold,  such  as  no  man 
of  Trescas  has  ever  seen.  And  Kate,  knowing  nothing 
of  her  mission,  is  to  save  David  from  Lou  and  to  tempt 
him,  as  Lou  can  never  tempt  him,  with  the  bait  of  a 
home  and  children. 

All  Trescas  foresees  the  coming  struggle  between 
Lou  and  Kate  for  the  possession  of  the  helpless  giant 
who  has  already  been  struck  blind  and  giddy  by  the 
marvelous  white  loveliness  of  Kate.  But  Lou  holds 
her  place  in  his  heart  with  undiminished  strength.  Kate 
can  give  him  a  home  and  children,  but  she  can  give  him 
no  partnership  in  his  passion  for  nature  and  the  sea, 
no  companionship  in  his  worship  of  the  open  air,  or 
his  exultation  in  storm  and  danger.  Kate  can  give  him 
a  home,  but  her  empire  is  bounded  by  its  threshold. 
We  wonder  which  it  shall  be.  Mrs.  Bran,  with  the 
craft  of  her  sex,  never  doubts  that  Kate  will  triumph, 
but  David,  knowing  no  law  but  the  unutterable  needs 
of  his  nature,  resolves  that  he  will  have  them  both. 

Speculation  is  rife  in  the  village,  but  there  is  no  sur- 
prise when  rumor  says  that  Kate  and  Mrs.  Bran  have 
won  the  day.  Here  is  a  colloquy  at  sea  between  David 
and  John  Dorey  when  David  first  learns  the  verdict  of 
the  village  upon  the  struggle  that  has  well-nigh  torn 
him  in  two: 

"Has  been  a  wonderful  fine  day,  David,"  said  Dorey,  when 
David's  boat  came  up  with  him  :  "and  by  the  help  of  God  I've 
some  wonderful  fine  crabs.  I've  got  so  huge  a  one  that  I'm 
thinking  of  calling  him  Big  Bran,  David." 

The  breeze  was  light  and  the  sea  calm,  so  David  put  his 
boat  alongside  John's  and  laid  hold  of  the  gunnel. 

"Show  me  my  namesake,"  he  said,  smiling.  For  he  was 
glad  to  smile  and  think  of  something  easy. 

"A  hoary,  long-clawed  devil,  is  he  not?"  asked  Dorey,  as 
he  caught  the  huge  crab  out  of  the  well  by  the  back  and 
held   him   up. 

"A  fine  fierce  crab,  John  Dorey,  the  best  I've  seen  this 
long  time." 

"Eh,  and  a  fighter,  too.  Tis  Big  Bran  among  the  crabs, 
David,  a  mighty  crab  of  his  claws.  Must  have  been  powerful 
respected  down  yander,  David.  He'd  crack  a  man's  wrist 
bone  with  such  claws.  But  he's  caught  now,  done  for,  and 
as  I  can't  afford  to  have  'un  stuffed  to  look  at.  he'll  stuff  some 
one  else.  To  think  of  a  girt  powerful  crab  like  him  lumber- 
ing into  a  crab  pot  after  a  piece  of  fish  or  flesh.  But  'tis  all 
one,  man  or  crab :  we  get  caught." 

David  eyed  him  hard,  wondering  what  he  meant,  if  he 
meant  anything.     If  he  did,  it  was  Mrs.  Dorey's  meaning. 

"What's  your  thought,  John  Dorey?  Are  you  as  simple  as 
your  words?" 

John  put  the  crab  back  in  the  well  and  filled  his  pipe. 

"Don't  look  so  fierce,  you  scare  me,  David  Bran.  The 
truth  is.  1  put  what  Sarah  said  with  my  thoughts  on  crabs 
and  mixed  the  two  up." 

"What's   she   say?" 


"  'Tisn't  my  business." 

"  'Tis  mine  likely;  what  is  it?" 

"W'omen's  chatter,  David.  I  scorn  'em.  But  she  said  you'd 
been  caught  by  a  fair  maid.  That's  her  bitter  way.  She  has 
a  tongue,  David,  a  biting  one." 

"Oh,   she   said  that?" 

"Well,  'tisn't  only  my  wife,  but  all  of  'em.  They  do  say 
you're  sweet  on  Poldrew's  maid,  David.  Now,  don't  look  so 
fierce.  I  own  you  can  beat  me.  But  I  thought  you'd  like  to 
know  their  chatter — damn  their  tongues.  If  you  broke  Sarah's 
neck,   I'd  never  marry  again,   David — no,   I'd  not." 

He  said  that  thoughtfully.  But  David  thrust  at  the  gunnel 
of  his  boat  and  went  out  to  sea.  Ere  he  had  sailed  half  a 
mile  John  Dorey  saw  him  put  his  helm  down  and  come  up  into 
the  wind  and  head  back  towards  him.  Again  David  laid  his 
hand  on  the  gunnel,  while  John  Dorey  sat  staring. 

"Give  me  that  big  crab,  John,"  said  David.  "I  want  to 
handle   him." 

"Eh,  you're  a  strange  sort,  David."  replied  John  Dorey ; 
"but  here's  the  crab.     Mind  his  claws." 

"Let  others  mind  them,"  said  David.  He  looked  the  fierce 
shelly  monster  in  the  fierce  eyes,  and  then  with  an  odd  smile 
dropped  him  overboard. 

"Name  your  own  price  for  him  when  I  see  you  ashore,  John 
Dorey,"  he  said. 

John  sat  for  half  an  hour  considering  the  matter,  and 
smoked  two  pipes  over  it.  If  he  wasn't  wise  enough  to  see 
what  it  meant,  Sarah  Dorey  was,  and  she  laughed  oddly  when 
her  man  told  her  the  tale  of  the  big  crab. 

"Perhaps  he's  not  caught  yet,"  she  cried.  She  said  no 
more,  and  John  declared  women  were  too  wise  for  him,  and 
that  David  Bran  was  crazy,  and  the  world  a  very  mad  place. 
But  David  put  out  at  sea  and  was  easier  in  his  mind  because 
the  great  crab  was  loosed.  There's  a  comfort  in  all  magics, 
and  the  heart  of  man  is  darkness,  as  the  heart  knows.  Never- 
theless, he  saw  Kate  in  his  house  and  kissed  Lou  Trevarris 
upon  the  headland,  in  his  thoughts,  and  he  took  many  fish 
that  night.  But  the  biggest  of  each  kind  he  returned  to  the 
sea.  So  he  made  sacrifices  and  offered  up  propitiation  to 
destiny. 

David  needs  some  careful  handling  before  he  can 
be  persuaded  into  the  net.  He  is  filled  with  a  wild 
infatuation  for  Kate,  who,  upon  her  part,  was  well 
inclined  toward  the  great  man  even  before  she  saw  him 
and  from  the  adroit  descriptions  poured  into  her  ears  by 
Mrs.  Bran  on  their  way  to  the  village.  But  David  can 
not  be  brought  to  the  surrender  point,  his  love  for  Lou 
being  strong  upon  him,  a  love  that  nothing  can  uproot. 
So  Mrs.  Bran  betakes  herself  once  more  to  strategem : 

And  David  saw  Kate  shining,  and  saw  his  dark  mother  by 
her.  But  he  went  back  out  of  sight  and  came  round  in  a 
hollow  nearer  the  house  where  some  thorns  were  and  a  great 
growth  of  fern  already  browning  in  the  sun's  heat.  For  his 
desires  were  hungry  in  him,  and  he  forgot  Lou.  But  Mrs. 
Bran  saw  him,  for  she  had  eyes  as  keen  as  his  own.  And  she 
smiled,  and  thought  God  was  good  to  her.  She  spoke  to  Kate 
suddenly  after  a  little  pause. 

"You  have  the  loveliest  hair  I've  ever  seen,  Kate." 

Sad  though  she  was  in  her  own  heart,  Kate  blushed  with 
pleasure. 

"It's  a  sight  of  trouble  though." 

"  'Tis  the  sweetest,  rarest  color,  and  shines  like  gold,  Kate. 
'Tis  down  to  your  waist,   I'm  sure." 

"Wrhy,  I  can  sit  on  it,  Mrs.  Bran." 

"Sit  on  it.  I  can't  believe  that.  I've  longish  hair  myself, 
'twas  a  rare  mop  years  ago,  but  it's  shorter  than  it  was.  Sit 
on  it,   eh?" 

She  rose  and  went  round  to  Kate,  and  stroked  her  hair. 

"It  shines,  and  is  soft — oh,  it's  a  great  beauty  ;  but  I  don't 
think  you  can  sit  on  it  fairly,  my  dear.  'Twould  break  your 
white  neck  to  do  that." 

Kate  grew  almost  indignant. 

"Why,   it's  near  to   my  knees,   Mrs.    Bran." 

"Oh,    Kate." 

Kate  glanced  round  her,  put  her  hands  to  her  head  and 
drew  out  some  hairpins,  putting  them  in  her  mouth,  and  shook 
her  head.  A  flood  of  purest  gold  rippled  on  to  her  shoulders 
and  fell  about  her,  so  that  the  glory  of  it  touched  the  ground 
as  she   sat. 

It  was  a  heavenly  sight,  and  might  have  made  many  tremble. 
There's  that  power  in  a  woman's  hair.  It  made  David  tremble, 
for  he  saw  it.  It  was  gold  and  silk,  a  web,  to  catch  hearts 
with  ;  for  it's  a  part  of  the  flesh  and  the  sign  of  its  power. 
Who  could  see  it  and  look  upon  the  sky,  or  the  sea,  or  the 
green  earth? 

"Oh,  you  beauty,"  said  David's  mother.  "Stand  up.  my 
dear,  and  let's  look  at  it.  Never  did  I  see  such.  Oh,  the 
hearts  of  men,  my  dear.  Here's  gold.  Oh,  I'm  jealous  I'm 
not  a  young  woman  and  fair.  I  can  see  why  your  grand- 
father talks  of  sea  maidens.  Most  of  us  are  black  things,  and 
you  shine.     Now,  do  stand  up." 

But  there  was  modesty  and  shame  in  Kate  at  so  much 
praise. 

"Will  no  one  pass?"  she  asked  timidly. 

"There's  no  one.     Do  stand  up,  my  dear." 

So  Kate  stood  up,  and  her  color  was  tender  vermeil  that 
glowed  even  in  her  neck.  And  her  hair  came  to  the  hollow 
of  her  knees.  Mrs.  Bran  took  hold  of  it  and  flung  it  out  in  a 
web,  and  then  laid  it  on  her  arm,  so  that  it  shone  broadly, 
and  she  stroked  it  as  if  it  lived.  And  it  did  live  wonderfully. 
And  David  saw  it.  and  then  almost  went  blind.  He  crept 
away  upon  his  hands  and  knees,  and  ran  panting.  'Tis  the 
strangest  world  when  we  think  on  it,  and  lips  are  strange, 
and  so  is  speech,  and  so's  the  trap  of  hair,  wonderful  to  see. 
But  it's  all  flesh  and  the  power  of  it,  and  the  power  is  the 
energy  at  the  back  of  things  that  has  strange  names,  God 
and   the  like. 

That  time,  David  ran  away,  but  the  arrow  had 
reached  its  mark.  He  saw  himself  with  that  tangled 
maze  of  golden  glory  upon  his  face  and  was  bewitched 
by  the  thought  of  it,  knowing  nothing  but  the  frenzy  of 
desire  and  a  raging  love  for  the  white  girl  mingled  with 
the  prophetic  tenderness  of  fatherhood.  He  was  caught 
in  the  web  of  Kate's  hair  and  there  was  no  longer 
escape  for  him  nor  even  the  wish  for  it. 

Mrs.  Bran  and  her  son  have  been  half  estranged 
through  Lou.  She  told  him  that  he  should  never  enter 
her  door  until  the  tie  were  broken,  and  he  has  taken  her 
at  her  word.  But  he  tends  upon  her  all  the  same, 
talking  with  her  in  the  porch,  bringing  to  her  the  pick 
of  his  fish,  and  working  in  her  garden.  To  cross  the 
threshold  would  be  the  sign  that  he  had  given  up  Lou, 
and  so  it  has  become  the  great  passion  of  her  heart 
to  see  him  at  her  table  and  to  know  by  that  sign  that 
she  has  triumphed.  But  David  knows  the  significance 
of  his  entry  and  he  will  not.  But  as  it  was  the  sight 
of  Kate's  hair  that  once  before  sent  him  reeling  from 
her  door,  so  it  is  Kate's  hair  that  brings  him  now 
within  it: 

But  David  sat  in  the  porch.  The  scent  of  the  roses  was 
like   an    intoxicating   wine  to   him.     What   he   saw   was   Kate's 


golden  hair,  and  her  cheeks  once  more  vermeil  colored.  His 
strength  spoke  to  him  of  her  children:  his  weakness  com- 
plained to  him  of  his  lonely  house. 

And  Mrs.  Bran  went  behind  Kate,  and  subtly,  with  a  light 
hand,  withdrew  a  pin   from   the  maid's  hair. 

"I'm  a  wicked  woman,"  she  said  to  herself.  But  she  said 
it  was  God's  work  she  was  on,  and,  again  passing  Kate,  she 
did   the   same  thing. 

"Ask  him  to  come  in,  Kate,"  she  said  in  a  whisper.  David 
heard  her.  Kate  again  went  white  as  a  white  rose,  but  did 
not  speak,  for  she  could  not.  But  there  are  hours  when  pas- 
sion grows  like  a  gourd,  and  these  hours  are  not  always  in 
the  night.  The  aspect  of  David's  strength  and  weakness,  since 
the  weakness  was  for  her  alone  and  the  strength  was  that 
which  is  desired  of  all  women,  drew  her  eyes  till  they  met 
his.  Perhaps  the  power  of  his  mother's  desires  worked  upon 
her  too,  for  her  lips  shaped  the  word  "come"  though  she 
spoke  it  not.  She  saw  David  rise  from  his  seat  on  the  porch, 
and  then  Mrs.  Bran  put  out  both  her  hands  secretly  to  Kate's 
hair  and  loosed  it,  so  that  it  fell  rippling.  Kate  cried  out 
suddenly  and  went  scarlet,  but  did  not  know  whose  work  this 
was. 

"God  forgive  me,"  said  Mrs.  Bran,  for  she  knew  deeply  that 
she  wrought  wickedness.  But  David  loosed  the  doorpost  and 
stumbled  across  the  threshold  blindly.  Before  he  saw  any- 
thing his  mother  ran  from  them  and  went  upstairs  with  trem- 
bling knees,  and  fell  down  by  her  bedside,  for  she  desired  to 
speak  to  her  God,  to  persuade  Him  that  she  did  right.  For 
gods  are  to  be  persuaded  by  prayers  and  sacrifices,  though 
what  the  sacrificed  think  is  a  vain  thing  to  consider. 

But  David,  though  he  could  not  see,  now  had  his  hands 
upon  Kate,  grasping  her  hair  strongely.  When  he  saw  it  he 
kissed  it,  and  Kate  sat  in  a  tremble  till  he  took  her  into  his 
mighty  arms  and  sat  her  upon  his  knees  powerfully.  Then  she 
fell  to  weeping,  and  cried  out: 

"David,   David." 

But  he  said: 

"My  God." 

Then  comes  David's  great  determination  that  he  will 
keep  both  these  women  whom  he  loves,  because  he  can 
tear  neither  of  them  from  his  heart,  do  what  he  will : 

"I've  given  up  Lou,"  he  said  ;  "I've  given  her  up." 

The  tears  ran  down  his  face  as  he  spoke,  and  as  he  dashed 
them  away  with  sudden  anger  he  spoke  the  truth  to  himself 
at   last. 

"No,  by  God,  I  haven't,  and  I  never  will.  She's  been  mine 
these  many  years,  and  if  she'd  a  child  doubtless  she  would 
have  married  me.  And  maybe  I'd  ha'  run  after  another  maid, 
for  I  see  it  in  me  :  but  I'd  ha'  loved  Lou  dear  through  it  all. 
She'll  never  give  me  up,  in  her  heart,  and  I  won't  either. 
She's  my  dear,  the  first  I  ever  loved,  and  though  Kate's  got 
me,  she  can't  put  Lou  aside.  Kate's  sweet — oh,  so  sweet, 
there's  none  like  her.  'Tis  a  maid  out  of  the  sea,  out  o'  the 
moon,  and  her  hair's  all  gold  and  her  eyes  are  blue,  and  make 
me  mad ;  but  the  brown  arms  of  Lou  are  always  about  my 
neck,  and  she's  the  sweetest  voice,  and  I've  never  heard  Kate 
say  things  to  make  me  dream.  Kate  will  give  me  children, 
and  I'll  love  her  dear  and  fight  for  her  and  the  unborn  ones. 
but  I'll  never  give  up  Lou." 

One  of  the  greatest  successes  of  the  story  is  the 
sketch  of  Mrs.  Bran.  Perhaps  there  are  still  such 
women,  but  we  must  search  for  them  in  the  country, 
where  remnants  of  the  stern  old  Puritan  creed  yet 
linger,  a  creed  that  rarely  failed  to  find  the  sanction 
of  Holy  Writ  for  dark  deeds  and  the  promptings  of  a 
vindictive  self-righteousness.  Mrs.  Bran  never  doubts 
her  alliance  with  the  Deity,  never  fails  to  hear  the  echo 
of  His  voice  in  her  dark  and  bitter  mind  until  that  last 
and  terrible  moment  when  her  hand  deals  to  Kate  the 
murderous  blow  that  she  intended  for  Lou.  Here  is 
one  of  the  many  passionate  interviews   with  her  son : 

"Peace,  peace  !  Is  it  true  then  that  you  have  gone  back 
to  Lou  Trevarris  ?" 

"Let  no  one  ask  me  what  I  will  not  answer." 

"May  she  die,  then,  and  be  damned,  or  may  she  live  in 
agony  and  anguish!  There's  Kate,  your  wife!  If  this  is  true 
she  will  leave  you — she  shall!  Oh!  this  is  awful!  David.  I 
implore  you — I — I  shall  kill  this  woman  !  I  thought  you'd  left 
her — left  her  forever.  I  found  Kate — brought  her  here — she 
loved  you — gives  you  a  child.     Oh  God,  it's  hideous — hideous." 

"Mother!" 

"Don't  call  me  mother.  Did  I  bring  you  into  the  world  in 
agony,  and  now  to  have  this  anguish  ?  You  can  not  be  my 
son.  You'll  tell  me  nothing?  Say  this  is  true  or  false! 
There's  a  strange  devil  in  you,  or  else  you'd  lie  to  me,  or 
speak  the  truth.     David,  David,  tell  me  a  lie;  say  it's  not  so." 

"I  will  say  nothing." 

"Kate  shall  come  to  my  house." 

"She's    my    wife." 
'     "An  outraged,  insulted  wife  !     She'll  come." 

"She's  my  wife,  and   will  not." 

"You  can  not  stop  her." 

"J   will  not  try." 

"Then  who   will   prevent  her  coming?" 

"The  child,  mother,  and  something  else." 

"What   else?" 

"Her  love  for  me  and  something  else." 

"What  else?" 

"She's  too   wise." 

"Kate  wise?     She's  a  child." 

"No ;  but  she  has  one." 

Here  we  must  leave  this  weird  and  compelling  story, 
although  the  temptation  is  strong  to  quote  from  the  tre- 
mendous interview  between  David  and  Lou  when  he 
kisses  her  and  she  tells  him,  "Don't  kiss  me  on  my  hair; 
I  hate  you.  Kiss  gold  hair  and  golden  wives.  David." 
And  again.  "Go  home  to  the  woman  in  your  house, 
that  I  made  for  you — that  I  called  out  of  the  sea.  Has 
she  given  you  that  child  yet  that  you  cried  for?"  Of 
how  David  held  both  these  women,  of  how  they  loved 
each  other,  of  how  Lou  comforted  Kate  in  her  agony, 
and  of  how  she  took  David's  child  to  her  breast,  they 
are  all  to  be  found  in  a  bold  romance  that  has  a  fasci- 
nation upon  every  page  and  that  shakes  our  conven- 
tionalities as  by  a  tempest.  But  we  wish  that  Mr. 
Roberts  had  exercised  his  unusual  powers  upon  some 
less  abnormal  theme,  upon  some  phase  of  human  lite 
that  comes  within  the  recognition  of  the  many  rather 
than  of  the  few,  and  that  he  had  refrained  from  adding 
to  the  number  of  books  that  the  younger  generation 
would  do  well  to  leave  unread. 

"David  Bran,"  by  Morlev  Roberta  Published  by 
L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston;  $1.50. 

— - — - — ^*». 

Little  Bison,  a  Sioux  Indian  chief,  will  take  one 
hundred  families  of  his  tribe  and  establish  a  colony  in 
Nicaragua.  President  Lelaya  has  granted  n  conces- 
sion to  the  chief. 
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By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


A  Summer  in  Touraine,  by  Frederic  Lees. 
Published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago ;  $2.75. 

Tourists  in  France,  and  especially  in  Tou- 
raine, will  miss  much  of  keen  historic  interest 
if  unprovided  with  such  a  volume  as  this,  and 
even  the  best  of  official  guide-books  is  a  poor 
substitute  for  the  intelligent  and  careful  en- 
thusiasm that  Mr.  Lees  expresses  upon  every 
page.  We  may,  for  example,  be  well  informed 
of  the  fact  that  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  assas- 
sinated in  the  bedroom  of  the  Chateau  of 
Blois,  but  this  does  not  help  us  greatly  to 
visualize  the  grim  fight  between  the  duke  and 
his  forty-five  murderers  while  the  king  waited 
without  the  door  fearing  to  face  his  enemy 
until  the  thud  upon  the  floor  told  him  that 
he  might  do  so  safely.  "Do  you  think  that 
he  is  dead?"  asked  Henry.  "I  think  so,  sire, 
for  he  has  the  color  of  death.,"  replica  the 
chief  assassin.  "Mon  Dieu!"  said  the  king; 
"what  a  size  he  is !  He  looks  even  bigger 
dead  than  living."  The  author  says  that  the 
king  kicked  the  body,  but  has  not  history  ab- 
solved him  from  that  despicable  act? 

In  such  spirit  we  are  led  through  the  clus- 
tering chateaux  and  castles  of  Touraine,  the 
breeding  place  of  great  deeds,  the  home  of 
great  virtues  and  of  great  iniquities.  Graphic 
is  the  description  of  Loches,  with  its  dreary 
prison  walls  bearing  testimony  to  the  un- 
heeding ages  of  the  misery  that  they  wit- 
nessed. Here  for  ten  years  in  darkness  and 
=ilence  was  imprisoned  Ludovic  Sforza,  Duke 
of  Milan,  and  on  the  walls  he  wrote: 
When  death  assails  me  and  I  can  not  die. 

And  none  brings  help  but  rudeness  and  disdain, 
And  joy  is  banished,  then  what  hope  have  I? 

My  lady  can  not  come  to  cure  my  pain 
Nor  can   I   seek  another. 

When  at  last  the  wretched  man  was  told 
that  his  relief  was  at  hand  he  dropped  dead 
from  joy. 

Mr.  Lees's  pages  are  filled  with  incidents 
of  this  kind,  well  selected,  well  arranged,  and 
graphically  told.  He  brings  us  into  touch 
with  some  of  the  most  stirring  chapters  of 
French  history,  giving  an  eloquent  voice  to  the 
great  architectural  monuments  in  which  Tou- 
raine is  so  rich.  The  volume  is  decorated  by 
twelve  illustrations  in  color  by  Maxwell  Arm- 
field,  eighty-seven  other  illustrations,  and  a 
map. 

Joan  of  the  Hills,  by  T.  B.  Clegg.  Published 
by  John  Lane,  New  York;  $1.50. 

This  carefully  wrought  novel  deserves  high 
praise  for  its  warm  human  interest  and  psy- 
chological accuracy.  The  hero,  Shearston,  is 
introduced  to  us  as  a  failure.  He  is  a  London 
barrister  without  briefs.  Going  to  Australia, 
he  remains  without  briefs,  but  he  has  the 
courage  to  go  up  country  and  lay  new  founda- 
tions of  success  by  weighing  out  sugar  and 
tea  at  a  station  store.  A  foolish  marriage  to 
a  bad  woman  has  doubly  handicapped  him. 
She  has  deserted  him  years  ago  with  their 
boy,  but  just  before  he  leaves  London  the 
child  is  left  at  his  door  and  he  finds  himself 
responsible  for  a  waif  who  is  saturated  with 
the  squalor  of  the  slums  and  who  has,  more- 
over, an  apparently  irresistible  tendency  to 
steal.  One  of  .the  most  pleasing  incidents  of 
the  story  describes  Shearston's  successful  ef- 
fort to  redeem  his  son,  whose  vicious  instincts 
seem  proof  alike  against  persuasion  and  pun- 
ishment, but  melt  away  like  snow  before  an 
appeal  to  his  honor. 

Shearston's  life  in  Australia  is  well  painted 
and  the  author  evidently  knows  the  country. 
The  love  interest  is  supplied  by  the  daughter 
of  the  storekeeper,  whose  portrait  is  drawn 
with  delicacy  and  restraint,  as  is  that  of  her 
father,  the  grasping  and  avaricious  but  kind- 
hearted  Peter  Honey.  But  the  story  is  not 
strengthened  by  the  doubt  as  to  the  actual 
death  of  Shearston's  first  wife  which  is  in- 
jected into  the  end  of  the  story.  We  feel 
that  the  idea  is  a  little  threadbare  and  that 
we  could  have  dispensed  with  it,  although 
it  comes  as  a  coro.llary  to  the  momentary 
weakness  that  allows  Shearston  to  pose  as  a 
widower  upon  his  first  arrival  at  the  station, 
although  he  did  not  know  positively  that  his 
wife  was  dead.  The  story  is  not  only  a  good 
one  in  design  and  incident,  but  it  is  told  with 
fluency  and  humor. 


The  Full  Glory  of  Diantha,  by  Mrs.  Philip 
Verrill  Mighels.  Published  by  Forbes  & 
Co.,  Chicago;  $1.50. 
Diantha  is  a  Canadian  girl  who  works  as 
a  bookkeeper  for  a  New  York  firm.  One  of 
the  partners,  in  every  way  an  estimable  man, 
proposes  to  her  and  she  rejects  him  scornfully 
for  no  other  apparent  reason  than  that  "there 
is  some  one,  somewhere,  a  real  man  (with 
some  faults,  of  course),  but  with  a  pure  heart 
and  a  true  nature,  waiting  for  me  even  as  I  am 
waiting  for  him,  even  if  we  may  never  meet 
in  all  our  lives."  So  Diantha  goes  to  Cali- 
fornia as  bookkeeper  to  one  of  the  lumbering 
camps  belonging  to  the  firm  upon  the  avowed 
search — indee< ,  she  bets  on  her  success — for 
the  "real  man,"  who  will  combine  some  faults 
with  a  "pure  heart  and  a  true  nature."  And 
so  we  are  ir  roduced  to  a  melodramatic  lum- 
ber li  f'ul  of  Bret  Harteish  heroes  and 
v'l:  -  ith  diantha  as  an  apple  of  discord. 
.    3he    soon   gets   tired    of   it   and 


goes  back  to  New  York.  The  man  of  her 
choice,  whose  heart  is  pure  but  inexperi- 
enced, goes  also,  and  then,  of  course,  the 
inevitable  happens.  The  plot  is  a  good  one 
and  it  could  have  been  worked  into  a  good 
story  if  Diantha  had  been  a  lovable  girl  in- 
stead of  a  mixture  of  morbid  intelligence  and 
dime-novel  sentiment,  and  if  the  author  were 
better  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  life,  rather 
than  its  dreamy  and  even  hysterical  illusions. 
The  average  reader  will  fail  to  identify  any 
of  this  novel  with  the  contents  of  his  own 
experience,  and  he  will  marvel  greatly  that 
any  man  should  wish  to  marry  Diantha  or 
could  even  be  coerced  into  doing  so. 


Remaking      the      Mississippi,      by      John      L. 

Mathews.       Published    by    the    Houghton 

Mifflin  Company,  Boston  and  New  York; 

$1.75. 

California  has  good  reason  to  be  interested 

in    river   improvement   and   reclamation   work, 

and   now    for  the   first   time   we   have   a   clear 

and    succinct    account    of    what     the     Federal 

government  has  done  for  the  Mississippi.     In 

years  to  come  a  similar  work  may  be  written 

of  the  Sacramento  River  when  the  authorities 

have    recognized    their    responsibility    and    the 

fact  that  the  condition  of  the  waterway  is  due 

largely  to  Federal  legislative  action  in  regard 

to    alluvial    mining. 

So  far  as  the  Mississippi  is  concerned,  Mr. 
Mathews  has  given  us  the  whole  story  in  de- 
tail. For  the  first  time  we  have  accessible 
information  upon  the  work  of  deepening  and 
rectification  actually  accomplished,  the  fur- 
ther labor  in  store,  and  the  money  already 
expended  and  yet  to  be  expended.  The  story 
is  told  in  such  a  way  as  to  interest  the  en- 
gineer as  well  as  the  layman,  while  the  situa- 
tion is  still  further  elucidated  by  the  numerous 
and  admirable  photographs, 


Christianity,    Its    Nature    and    Its    Truth,    by 
Arthur   S.    Peake,    D.    D.      Published    by 
Thomas   Y.    Crowell   &    Co.,    New   York ; 
$1.25. 
A    latter-day    effort    to    define    Christianity 
should  be  attended  with  the  expressed  recog- 
nition   that    whatever    definition    may    be    ad- 
vanced   it    will   meet   with   dissent    from    large 
numbers     of     earnest     and     instructed     men. 
Christianity  is   no   longer   to  be   found   in   the 
water-tight    compartments    of    a    Westminster 
Confession  or  an  Apostles'  Creed,  and  all   at- 
tempts   to    place    it    there    resolve    themselves 
into  the  position  of  personal  opinions. 

Dr.  Peak's  book  is  a  scholarly  presentation 
of  the  old  evangelical  theology  with  its  per- 
sistent and  distasteful  application  to  Deity  of 
human  qualities,  its  crude  theories  of  fall  and 
redemption,  the  incarnation,  the  miraculous 
element,  and  salvation  by  faith.  It  is  a  de- 
fense of  most  of  the  theological  cargo  that  the 
best  Christian  thought  of  the  day  has  either 
thrown  overboard  or  prepared  to  abandon  in 
favor  of  a  religion  based  wholly  upon  human 
brotherhood  and  uncontaminated  by  creed. 


The  Woman  in  Question,  by  John  Reed  Scott. 
Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 

The  story  with  two  heroines  is  not  un- 
known, but  when  both  are  widows  we  have  a 
sense  of  novelty.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
for  the  widow  as  heroine  in  a  love  romance, 
and  when  her  ripened  experience  is  handled 
as  well  as  it  is  here  the  result  is  satisfactory 
from   every  point  of  view. 

It  may  be  doubted  if  two  such  people  as 
Colleton  Harwood  and  Mrs.  Evelyn  Leicester, 
both  of  them  young,  wealthy,  and  handsome, 
could  have  preserved  their  tie  of  brotherly 
and  sisterly  affection  without  allowing  it  to  be 
knotted  into  matrimony.  It  has  been  said 
that  women  are  incapable  of  friendship,  either 
with  their  own  or  with  the  other  sex,  as  the 
term  is  usually  understood  amongst  men, 
and  we  see  at  once  that  the  fraternal  bond 
between  these  two  interesting  people  is  either 


unreal  or  is  a  mere  prelude  to  something 
warmer.  It  is  true  that  Mrs.  Leicester's  mari- 
tal experiences  have  been  so  unfortunate  that 
she  has  vowed  never  to  throw  the  dice  again, 
but  this  sort  of  resolve  is  among  the  settled 
conventions  of  young  widowhood,  and  Har- 
wood could  certainly  have  carried  the  forti- 
fications by  storm   at  any  moment. 

We  are  almost  sorry  that  he  does  not  do 
so.  On  the  whole,  we  like  her  better  than 
Mrs.  Gascoyne,  who  is  even  more  beautiful 
but  whose  diablerie  is  better  suited  to  the 
mistress  than  the  wife.  Mrs.  Gascoyne  also 
has  made  vows  of  celibacy,  but  of  the  usual 
value,  and  when  she  kisses  Harwood  upon 
insufficient  provocation  we  see  at  once  that  he 
may  reasonably  hope.  The  reappearance  of 
Mrs.  Gascoyne's  husband  is  of  course  a  dif- 
ficulty, but  it  is  a  poor  chapter  of  accidents 
that  does  not  contain  a  remedy  for  a  su- 
perfluous husband.  Events  in  general  are 
perhaps  unnaturally  complacent  and  the  lubri- 
cation of  the  parts  a  little  too  evident,  but  it 
is  an  amiable  failing  and  we  would  not  have 
it  otherwise.  Especially  grateful  are  we  for 
the  portrayal  of  the  fine  old  Southern  gentle- 
man. Judge  Casson. 


Our  Insect  Friends  and  Enemies,  by  John  B. 
Smith,  Sc.  D.  Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott Company,   Philadelphia;   $1.50. 

This  carefully  written  book  deserves  atten- 
tion at  a  time  when  the  bearing  of  insect 
upon  human  life  is  receiving  some  of  the 
study  that  it  deserves.  But  the  author  does 
not  confine  himself  to  human  interests.  He 
shows  the  relation  of  the  insect  world  to  the 
other  worlds  above  and  below  it,  its  general 
place  in  the  scheme  of  things,  and  the  extent 
of  its  impingement  for  good  or  evil  upon  its 
environment. 

The  chapter  upon  agricultural  pests  is  par- 
ticularly interesting,  but  it  is  surprising  that 
the  author  should  lay  so  little  stress  upon  the 
parasite  remedy  that  has  been  used  with  such 
triumphant  success  in  California.  He  deals 
with  the  sprays,  poisons,  and  the  older  reme- 
dies at  some  length,  but  upon  the  artificially 
introduced  parasite  he  has  little  to  say.  The 
book  is  clearly   written  and  freely   illustrated. 

■*♦#- 

Guide  to  Wild  Flowers  and  Fruits. 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia, 
have  published  a  "Practical  Guide  to  the  Wild 
Flowers  and  Fruits,"  by  George  Lincoln  Wal- 
ton, M.  D.  For  the  purposes  of  identification, 
charts  have  been  prepared  for  each  color  so 
that  a  given  specimen  may  be  traced,  through 
successive  divisions,  to  the  group  in  which  it 
will  be  found.  A  single  illustration  will  serve 
to  show  the  design  of  the  book.  Thus,  under 
"Blue  Flowers,"  we  have: 

Closed  Gentian  (Gentiana  Andrcwsii) — Gentian 
Family.  Ht.  about  1 J4  ft. ;  flowers  large,  dark 
blue,  in  clusters  at  top:  corolla  closed:  leaves  lance- 
shaped,  pointed,  without  stalks.  Moist  ground. 
Late  summer  and  autumn. 

Identification  is  aided  by  still  other  classi- 
fications, while  illustrations  are  numerous. 
The  price  is  $1.50. 


The  Wisdom  of  the  East. 
The  Wisdom  of  the  East  series  now  in 
course  of  publication  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
New  York,  has  been  enriched  by  "A  Lute  of 
Jade,"  made  up  of  selections  from  the  classical 
poets  of  China.  Many  of  these  examples  of 
Chinese  poetry  are  of  high  quality,  rich  in 
sentiment  and  of  metrical  finish.  A  good  in- 
troduction is  supplied  by  L.  Cranmer-Byng, 
the  editors  of  the  whole  series  being  L.  Cran- 
mer-Byng and  Dr.  S.  A.  Kapadia.  It  is  a 
series  that  Orientalists  can  not  afford  to  over- 
look, while  it  renders  an  important  service  to 
the  student  of  comparative  religion. 


"Spiritmist,"  by  Ivan  Trepoff,  is  a  brutal 
and  disgusting  story  without  a  single  redeem- 
ing feature.  It  is  published  by  Donald  W. 
Newton,  New  York. 


A  glowing  account  of  Chinese  life,  and  a  vivid  piece  of 
description  by  one  with  a  keen  eye  for  color  and  a  tem- 
perament which  allowed  her  to  see,  calmly  and  inti- 
mately, much  of  the  inner  life  of  that  mysterious  Empire 

Letters  from  China 

WITH  PARTICULAR  REFERENCE 
TO  THE  EMPRESS  DOWAGER  AND  THE  WOMEN  OF  CHINA 

By    SARAH     PIKE     CONGER,  Wife  of  the  late  Minister  to  China 

Mrs.  Conger  had  unsurpassed  opportunity  to  see  the  political 
life  of  China  from  1898  to  1904,  perhaps  the  most  critical  years 
in  the  life  of  that  Empire.  She  not  only  took  advantage 
of  that  opportunity,  but  had  the  great  fortune  to  gain  the 
intimate  friendship  of  the  Empress  Dowager,  for  years  the 
dictator  of  the  Empire's  destinies.  She  was  admitted,  to  a 
degree   previously  unapproached,   into  the  social   life  of  China 

Large  8vo,  80  Illustrations.     $2.75  net 
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A  pair  of  properly  fitted 
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NEW  ADDRESS 

Robertson's 

JUST  A  BOOKSTORE 

222  Stockton  Street 

UNION    SQUARE 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


HAVE  YOU  HEARD  the  V1CTR0LA? 

It  is  a  Victor  without  a  horn. 
It  looks  like  a  music  cabinet. 
It  plays  and  sings  like  the  artists 
themselves,     without     rasp     or     me- 
chanical noise. 

Now  being  installed  in  all  the  best 
houses  in  America,  in  the  choicest 
suites  of  the  finest  hotels,  aboard 
the  ocean  greyhounds,  and  in  the 
palaces  of  nobility  throughout  all 
Europe.      Price,   $200. 

SHERMAN,  CLAY  &  CO. 

Kearny  and  Salter,  S.  F. 

Clay  al  14th,  Oakland 

STEINWAY  AND  OTHER  PIANOS 


Byron 

Hot  Springs 

One  of  the  world's  most  curative  springs, 
2  Y2  hours  from  San  Francisco ;  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's best  hotels  and  a  delightful  place  for 
rest  and  recreation.  See  Southern  Pacific  In- 
formation Bureau,  James  Flood  Building,  any 
S.  P.  Agent,  or  Peck-Judah,  7S9  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  or  553  S.  Spring  St.,  Los #  An- 
geles, or  address  manager,  Byron  Hot  Springs, 
California. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


Toby,  M.  P." 
Sixty  .Years  in   the   Wilderness,  by  Henry   W. 
Lucy.     Published  by  E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co., 
New  York ;  $3. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  why  Mr.  Lucy 
should  speak  of  his  life  as  a  wilderness.  If, 
indeed,  it  deserves  such  appellation  he  has 
at  least  enlivened  it  with  oases  of  infinite 
humor,  and  the  man  who  can  make  us  laugh 
as  well  as  think  deserves  well  of  his  day  and 
generation. 

Mr.  Lucy's  first  step  in  life  was  a  commer- 
cial one,  but  it  was  not  long  before  journalism 
claimed  him  as  her  own  and  maintained  her 
claim  for  some  forty  years.  Beginning  as  a 
"penny-a-liner,"  he  gradually  forced  his  way, 
or  rather  gravitated,  toward  the  top  of  the 
tree,  becoming  eventually  the  editor  of  the 
London  Daily  News,  a  position,  however,  that 
brought  him  less  renown  than  his  parlia- 
mentary communications  to  Punch  as  "Toby, 
M.  P."  Unconnected  in  any  way  with  poli- 
tics, except  as  a  commentator,  he  always  had 
the  inside  place  of  knowledge.  He  knew 
every  one  who  was  worth  knowing  and  saw 
everything  that  was  worth  seeing,  and  he  gives 
us  some  small  selection  from  his  experiences 
in  a  book  that  contains  four  hundred  pages, 
but  that  yet  shows  marks  of  relentless  selec- 
tion. 

It  is  a  book  that  neither  the  historian  nor 
the  social  student  can  afford  to  overlook.  We 
have  an  inside  view  of  the  Parnell  scandal, 
an  appreciation  of  Joseph  Chamberlain,  a  fas- 
cinating chapter  upon  Gladstone,  illuminating 
comments  upon  Campbell-Bannerman  and  the 
Boer  War,  Mark  Twain  journalism,  Cecil 
Rhodes,  Parliament,  and  Henry  Irving. 
Everything  is  treated  from  the  anecdotal  point 
of  view  and  yet  not  without  that  serious  touch 
that  shows  the  power  of  connected  observa- 
tion and  of  reflection.  He  tells  us  that  Linley 
Sanbourne,  discussing  Mark  Twain  with  a 
number  of  friends,  remarked  :     "The  first  time 

I  met  Mark  Twain  was  at  the  last  supper " 

A  roar  of  indignation  greeted  the  apparent 
sacrilege.  When  it  subsided  Sambourne  con- 
tinued, " at  the  last  supper  given  by  Shir- 
ley Brooks  in  1S73."  But  the  author  met 
Mark  Twain  in  person  and  they  discussed  an 
elaborate  scheme  for  writing  the  obituaries  of 
living  persons  subject  to  modifications  for  a 
scale  of  fees.  He  tells  us  a  story  of  Lord  Rus- 
sell of  Killowen,  who,  while  on  his  Canadian 
tour,  congratulated  a  waiter  in  Manitou  on 
the  healthiness  of  the  town.  "I  guess  it's 
pretty  wal,"  replied  the  waiter.  "When  we 
built  a  schoolhouse  nothing  would  do  for  some 
of  the  citizens  but  they  must  have  a  ceme- 
tery. We  laid  it  out  and  walled  it  in,  but 
we  had  to  shoot  a  man  to  start  it."  Illustrat- 
ing Mr.  Gladstone's  marvelous  memory,  he 
recalls  how  that  statesman  turned  once  to 
Lord  Granville  to  confirm  his  memory  of  some 
insignificant  event  that  had  happened  in  1841. 
"You  were  there,"  he  said  to  Granville. 
"You  had  not  left  the  Commons  then.  Didn't 
you  vote  in  the  division?"  Lord  Granville 
deprecatingly  shook  his  head,  and,  to  Glad- 
stone's undisguised  amazement,  admitted  he 
could  not  remember  what  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  a  particular  night 
forty-eight  years  ago.  In  his  eighty-sixth 
year  Gladstone  found  himself  at  a  momentary 
disadvantage  through  his  ignorance  of  the 
Danish  language  and  he  set  to  work  at  once 
to  learn  it. 

Mr.  Lucy  has  indeed  written  a  delightful 
book,  -one  full  of  the  genial,  kindly  reminis- 
cence and  shrewd  observation  of  men  and 
affairs  for  half  a  century.  It  is  one  of  the 
books  that  throw  side-lights  upon  history  and 
that  convey  instruction  in  its  most  pleasant 
form. 


New  Publications. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  pub- 
lished "Words  and  Sentences,  Including  a  Re- 
view of  Grammar,"  by  Alfred  M.  Hitchcock. 
The  author  in  his  preface  deplores  the  "slov- 
enly, lawless  speech"  of  the  day  and  urges  a 
return  to  grammar  and  an  effort  to  spell  and 
pronounce  correctly. 

Those  whose  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
the  striking  address  delivered  by  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons on  "True  Manhood"  will  be  pleased  to 
know  that  it  has  been  published  as  an  at- 
tractive little  book  by  the  Doxey  Book  Shop 
Company,  Baltimore.  The  address  was  deliv- 
ered to  the  graduating  class  of  Worcester 
University  and  it  now  appears  with  a  few 
slight  additions  and  alterations  by  his  emi- 
nence. 

From  Thomas  B.  Mosher,  Portland,  Maine, 
come  two  little  volumes  gotten  up  in  charm- 
ing vest-pocket  form.  The  first  is  "Toward 
Humanity,"  a  collection  of  gems  from  Robert 
Ingersoll,  arranged  by  Annie  Montgomerie 
Traubel.  and  the  second  is  "A  Little  Book  of 
Nature  Thoughts,"  by  Fiona  Macleod,  selected 
by  Mrs.  William  Sharp  and  Roselle  Lathrop 
Shields.  For  the  supply  of  last  thoughts  at 
night  time  and  first  thoughts  on  awakening 
these  little  volumes  might  well  have  a  place 
by  the  bedside. 


pany  into  her  confidence,  told  Swinburne  that 
she  would  render  on  the  piano  a  very  ancient 
Florentine  ritornello  which  had  just  been  dis- 
covered. She  then  played  'Three  Blind  Mice,' 
and  Swinburne  was  enchanted.  He  found  that 
it  reflected  to  perfection  the  cruel  beauty  of 
the  Medicis."  Mr,  Gosse  describes  the  poet 
reading  his  own  works  aloud,  often  with  great 
effect  and  beauty.  "But  sometimes,  in  read- 
ing, he  lost  control  of  his  emotions,  the  sound 
became  a  scream,  and  he  would  dance  about 
the  room,  the  paper  fluttering  from  his  finger- 
tips like  a  pennon  in  a  gale." 

Mr.  Kipling  is  quoted  as  writing  to  a  friend 
in  America  that  the  Wright  brothers  "are 
ahead"  of  his  story,  "With  the  Night  Mail," 
the  date  of  which  is  2000  A.  D.  It  is  added  : 
"Mr.  Kipling,  by  the  way,  wrote  supple- 
mentary matter  for  this  story,  in  the  way  of 
aerial  regulations,  answers  to  correspondents, 
book  reviews,  and  advertisements  supposedly 
taken  from  a  magazine  of  the  same  future 
date.  But  already  the  London  Times  has 
twice  published  a  full  page  of  actual  adver- 
tisements of  dirigibles  and  flying  machines." 

One  of  the  objects  in  the  recent  Stratford- 
on-Avon  exhibition  of  ancient  domestic  fur- 
nishings illustrated  Shakespeare's  line,  "And 
burn  sweetwood  to  make  the  chamber  sweet." 
It  was  a  thing  that  looked  like  a  pair  of  wafer 
irons,  but  it  was  in  reality  a  pair  of  bellows 
with  a  little  chamber  in  the  nozzle  of  which 
"sweet  wood,"  like  sandal  or  fragrant  herbs, 
could  be  inserted  in  company  with  a  bit  of 
live  charcoal.  On  working  the  bellows  a 
smoke  of  exceeding  good  smell  would  be  dif- 
fused in  the   room. 

The  leading  article  in  the  August  Century 
will  be  Richard  Watson  Gilder's  paper  en- 
titled "Grover  Cleveland :  A  Record  of 
Friendship,"  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the 
personality  of  Mr.  Cleveland  as  revealed  in 
an  intimacy  of  many  years. 

Further  information  regarding  Mrs.  R.  S. 
Garnett,  author  of  "The  Infamous  John 
Friend,"  a  romance  of  Napoleon's  projected 
invasion  of  England,  states  that  she  is  a 
daughter-in-law  of  the  late  Dr.  Richard  Gar- 
nett, is  a  member  of  a  literary  family,  being 
a  descendant  of  William  Roscoe,  the  historian 
of  the  Medici,  and  a  niece  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Hut- 
ion,  late  editor  of  the  Spectator. 

Louis  Bleriot's  flying  machine,  in  which  he 
has  just  crossed  the  channel,  is  spoken  of 
by  Mr.  R.  P.  Hearne,  in  his  "Aerial  Warfare," 
published  recently  by  the  John  Lane  Com- 
pany, as  belonging  to  the  class  of  aeroplanes 
which  shows  the  highest  speed.  Mr.  Hearne's 
book  traces  the  development  of  airships  from 
the  earliest  suggestions  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
— who  was  the  first  person  to  talk  reasonably 
about  aerial  navigation — down  to  the  latest 
experiments  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

What  would  our  great-grandmothers  have 
said  could  they  have  foreseen  the  estimate 
that  a  degenerate  age  would  form  of  Mrs. 
Hannah  More.  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  writ- 
ing on  "Men,  Women,  and  Books,"  says:  "I 
freely  admit  that  Mrs.  Hannah  More  is  one  of 
the  most  detestable  writers  who  ever  held  a 
pen.  She  flounders  like  a  huge  conger  eel  in 
an  ocean  of  dingy  morality.  She  is  an  ency- 
clopaedia of  all  literary  vices."  And  yet  Mr. 
Birrell,  as  the  representative  of  Bristol,  may 
be  called  upon  to  unveil  the  memorial  to  the 
"conger  eel"  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  in 
his  constituency. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

Edmund  Gosse,  writing  in  the  Spectator  of 

Swinburne,   tells   the   following   amusing   story 

of  Swinburne's   lack   of  musical    appreciation  : 

"A   lady,    having    taken   the   rest   of   the   com- 


Kuehnemann's    concluding    estimate    may    well 
be  produced  at   length  : 

Eliot  does  not  rank  with  the  world's  greatest 
thinkers;  he  does  not  rank  with  those  who,  like 
Plato,  like  Kant,  like  Goethe,  command  their  word 
to  a  thousand  generations.  He  has  not  conjured 
up  from  unfathomable  depths  new  well-springs  of 
life  for  mankind.-  He  belongs  essentially  to 
America.  Endowed  with  a  most  rational  mind  and 
with  invincible  energy,  he  has  accomplished  the 
evolution  of  Harvard  into  a  genuine  university  in 
the  European  sense,  while,  at  the  same  time,  ever 
remaining  true  to  his  conception  of  education  as  a 
service  to  the  whole  people.  He  has  created  the 
atmosphere  in  which  genuine  scholarship  can 
thrive  upon  American  soil.  He  has  put  upon 
education  the  stamp  of  democracy.  The  former 
achievement  was  an  adaptation  to  standards  origi- 
nating in  other  lands;  the  latter  was  wholly  his 
own  in  origin  and  accomplishment.  Whether  his 
form  of  education  will  remain  victorious  in 
America  only  the  future  can  reveal.  But  nothing 
can  dislodge  Eliot  from  his  place  in  American  his- 
tory as  the  great  statesman  of  American  peda- 
gogics, who,  as  the  educator  of  his  nation,  has 
expressed  in  education  the  ideal  of  his  people,  the 
ideal  of  democracy. 


Charles  W.  Eliot. 
A  timely  volume  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Eugen  Kuehnemann,  professor  of  philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Breslau,  reminds  us  of 
the  enduring  debt  of  appreciation  owed  by  the 
educational  world  to  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
whose  retirement  from  Harvard  is  one  of  the 
events  of  the  day.  Beginning  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  college  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Eliot's 
inauguration,  the  author  traces  the  expansion 
of  the  elective  system  and  the  growth  of  the 
professional  schools  of  the  first  university  in 
America,  concluding  with  an  appreciation  and 
a  summary  of  Dr.  Eliot's  achievements  and  of 
the  singleness  of  pursuit  and  ambition  that 
accompanied  them.  Professor  Kuehnemann 
was  for  two  years  exchange  professor  at  Har- 
vard and  therefore  his  point  of  view  has  a 
perspective  value  not  usually  obtainable.     Dr. 


The  Saving  of  the  State. 
It  was  the  homely  Codfish  Ball  that  in  the  balance 

hung, 
And  scoundrelly  low  tariffites  assailed  with  traitor 

tongue 
This   helpless    Infant    Industry,    and    sought   to    lay 

it    low 
By  cutting  down  the  tariff  tax  some  ten   per  cent 

or  so, 
Till  Amos  Begg  of  Amoskeag  arose  with  streaming 

eyes 
And   made  a  plea  so   eloquent  it   reached   the    far- 
thest   skies. 
And   when   his  speech  was  done   at  last,    the  tears 

of   men   like   rain 
Fell  all  about  and  Codfish  Balls  were  put  back  up 

again. 

And  then  some  dastard  inland  wretch,  whose  name 

I  can  not  tell. 
Moved  heaven   and  earth  to  cut  the  tax  upon  salt 

mackerel, 
Defiant  both  of  Plymouth   Rock  and   Charter   Oak, 

and   lo ! 
The   foreign    fish   dashed   at  the  gates  for  half   an 

hour  or  so, 
Till    Peleg    Potts    of    Gloucester    rose    and    with    a 

thunder    tone 
Dashed    back  the   flood   of   mackerel   and    saved    us 

all   alone, 
From    low-bred,    under-paid    salt    fish,    and    under 

his   attack 
The    Congress    rose    with    one   accord    and    put    the 

duty  back. 

But    still    the    danger    was    not    o'er,    for    by    some 

traitor  means 
The  tariff  walls  were  riven  apart  to  let  in  French 

sardines, 
And    schools    of    them    surged    up    and    beat    with 

frenzy  at  our  gates 
Till   with   majestic   mien    and  grand   rose   Ebenezer 

Bates 
And  pleaded  long  and  earnestly  for  fish  of  patriot 

sorts 
Born    underneath    the    Stars    and    Stripes    and    not 

from    foreign    ports, 
Until    the   galleries    went    wild    and    hats    and    flags 

were  waved 
And     Ebenezer    Bates    sat    down — home-grown    sar- 
dines  were   saved! 

And    German    wiener wursts    were    massed    in    solid 

front    and    charged 
Upon    the    linked,    home-grown    sort,    till    Bunk    O. 

Booth  enlarged 
Upon   the   homes  made  green  and    fair  by   sausage 

mills  and  how 
Foul    treason    was    afoot    to    cut    the    sausage   tariff 

now! 
And    patriot   blood    was   stirred   to    boil    that    never 

boiled    before 
Till    alien    sausage    was    repulsed    and    driven    from 

this  shore, 
And    word   went   'round    from   lip   to   lip,    high,   low, 

and    rich    and    poor : 
"Bunk    Booth    has    saved    the    sausage    mills — the 

Nation  is  secure!" 

Ah,   those  were  days  of  stir  and   strife,  of   fervid 

speech    and    scenes 
To  make  the  blood  grow  red  and  hot!      One  hero 

saved  Baked   Beans 
From  alien  treason's  fell  attack,  with  fluent  speech 

and  bold 
As    did    Horatius    keep    the    bridge    in    the    brave 

days  of  old. 
And    one    saved    Pumpkin     Pie     from    wreck    and 

one    saved    Cottage    Cheese, 
Till  all  the  days  were  crowded   full  of  hero  deeds 

like  these, 
And    foreign    Tripe   was   beaten   back,    till    from   the 

patriot    poor 
The  cry  arose:     "The  Bill  is  passed!     The  Nation 

will    endure!" 

— /.    K '.   Foley,   in  Philadelphia   Ledger. 
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LIQUEUR 


—GREEN  AND  YELLOW— 

FOR  CENTURIES  THE 
GRAND  FINALE  TO  THE 
WORLD'S  BEST  DINNERS 


At  first-class  Wine  Merchants,  Grocers,  Hotels,  Caffs, 

Batjer  &  Co.,  45  Kroadway,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

Sole  Agents  for  United  States. 
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ROAST  MEATS 

hot  or  cold,  are  given  just 
that  "  finishing  touch  "  if 
seasoned  with 

LEA&PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE     ORIGINAL     WORCESTERSHIRE 

It  perfects  the  flavor  of 
Soups,  Fish,  Steaks,  Chops, 
Veal  and  Salads.  It  gives 
relish  to  an  otherwise  in- 
sipid dish. 

Beware  of  Imitations. 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agts.,  N.  Y- 


Roy  C.  Ward 
Jas.  K.  Polk 


Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORM  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street.  Phone  Douglas  2283 

San   Francisco,    Cal. 


jWf    HARTSHORN    *9k 

M SHADE  ROLLERS  W 

WW         Bear  the  script  name  of  lm 

m  ■  Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label.         ■  ^ 

^Ok     Get  "Improved,"  no  tacks  required.     M    V 


Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 
Get  "Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


H.  J.  COOPER 

Expert  Accountant  and  Auditor 
605  KAMM  BUILDING 

7 1 7  Market  Street 


Phone  Kearny  5959 


San  Francisco 


EDUCATIONAL. 


MILLS    COLLEGE 

The  only  woman's  college  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  exclusively  for  young  women.  Full  col- 
legiate course  leading  to  degree.  Entrance  and 
graduation  requirements  equivalent  to  those  of 
Stanford  and  University  of  California.  Train- 
ing fits  students  for  teaching  regular  lines  of 
academic  work,  and  offers  special  advantages 
for  Music,  Theory  and  History  of  Art,  Home 
Economics  and  Library  study.  Well  equipped 
Laboratories  for  Science  and  experimental  Psy- 
chology. Special  attention  to  health  of  stu- 
dents. Outdoor  life  and  sports.  Ideal  loca- 
tion in  beautiful  Oakland  hills.  1:10  from  San 
Francisco.  Within  reach  of  both  Stanford  and 
University  of  California.  Third  and  fourth 
years  of  College  Preparatory  during  1909-10 
Fall  semester  begins  August  11,  1909.  For 
catalogue  and  brochure  of  views  address.  Presi- 
dent's Secretary,  Mills  College  P.  O.,  Cal. 


Boone's  University  School  for  Boys 

BERKELEY 

Will  begin  its  twenty-eighth  year  Tuesday,  Au- 
gust 10.  Accredited  to  the  State  University, 
Stanford,  Universities  of  Pennsylvania,  Cor- 
nell, and  Michigan. 

Apply    for  catalogue  to 

P.  R.  BOONE,  Principal 


School  Tor  Girls 

Accredited  by  the  California  universities  and 
by  Eastern  colleges.  Advanced  courses  of 
study  are  offered  to  high  school  graduates  and 
to  those  who  have  left  school,  with  lectures  by 
professors  from  the  University  of  California 
and  elsewhere.  There  are  also  special  courses 
and  those  leading  to  a  school  diploma.  Pupils 
charged  from  the  week  of  entrance. 

In  place  of  the  Kindergarten,  a  French 
school  has  been  opened,  where  the  French 
language  is  taught  by  means  of  charts,  pic- 
tures, games,  songs,  and  stories. 

Classes  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music  and 
in  Drawing  and  Painting  are  formed  and  facili- 
ties are  given  for  Horseback  Riding,  Lawn  Ten- 
nis, Basket  Ball,  etc.  School  reopens,  Monday, 
August  9.  For  particulars,  address 
MISS  HAMLIN, 
2230  Pacific  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 


Irving  Institute  School  for  Girls 

147  Presidio  Avenue,  San  Francisco 

Residence,  3370  Washington  St.    ['hone  West  1849 
Opens  August  2.  1909.     Send  for  catalogue. 
Miss  Pinkham.  Principal. 
Miss  Amy  D.  Harrison,  Associate. 


Pennsylvania,    Ogontz    School    P.    O. 

OGONTZ  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 

Twenty  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  two  hours 
from    New    York.      The    late    Mr.    Jay 
fine    property. 

Miss  Sylvia  J.  Eastman, 

Miss  Adby  A.  Sutherland 
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WHEN  THE  CIRCUS  CAME  TO  TOWN. 


By  William  Lightfoot  Visscher. 

A  circus  had  been  billed  in  the  village  and 
the  two  intervening  weeks  seemed  a  dreadfully 
long  time  to  have  to  wait  for  it. 

Groups  of  boys  and  girls  haunted  the 
Barnes  House  and  Daniels  Inn  during  every 
available  minute  in  that  fortnight,  for  it  was 
in  the  offices  of  the  two  taverns,  only,  that 
•  the  brilliant  and  deeply  interesting  and  very 
large  "show  pictures"  were  posted,  covering 
the  walls  entirely,  and  making  what  might,  by 
a  scratch,  be  termed  a  rectangular  cyclorama 
in  both  of  these  houses. 

Only  those  who  have  been  there  will  ever 
know  of  the  keen  avidity,  the  deep  interest, 
the  mighty  pleasure,  that  those  great  and  won- 
derful pictures  gave  to  the  children  of  those 
days,  and  even  to  many  grown  persons. 

A  portrayal  of  some  startling  performance 
in  balancing,  juggling,  or  riding  brought  forth 
the    frequent   question : 

"Do  you  think  they  will  do  that?" 

A  beautiful  woman  entering  a  den  of  ap- 
pallingly ferocious  lions,  tigers,  and  leopards 
elicited  the  oft-repeated  expression  : 

"Aint  she  brave  !"  and  "I've  just  got  to  see 
that!" 

Then  the  "tang-tang"  of  the  school  bell  in 
the  shiney  cupola,  or  some  other  severely 
mandatory  call,  would  cut  off,  for  some,  or  all, 
with  tyrannic  meanness,  this  delightful  fore- 
taste  of   the  great   day   coming. 

School  was  to  be  "let  out"  on  the  day  of 
the  circus.  Mr.  Otis  believed  in  letting  the 
children  go  to  the  show,  and  his  decision  was 
heartily  approved  by  the  elders,  most  of  whom 
were  going  to  the  circus  "Just  to  take  the 
children."  And  the  circus  always  drew  a 
vast  crowd  from  the  surrounding  country. 
Even  the  "Knobbynites,"  as  the  mountaineers 
were  termed,  came  down,  days  before,  some 
of  them  as  far  as  forty  and  fifty  miles.  They 
came  loaded  with  pelts,  "sang"  (ginseng),  and 
other  portable  products  of  their  region, 
camped  in  the  "edge  of  town,"  and  traded 
their  "truck"  for  show-tickets,  of  which  the 
merchants  had  secured  supplies  at  reduced 
rates  for  this  purpose. 

The  nearer  country  people  came  early  on 
the  day  of  the  show,  horseback,  in  wagons, 
and  on  foot,  so  as  to  see  the  procession  come 
in,  and  the  tents  go  up,  and  be  of  the  crowd 
all  day. 

In  the  forenoon  of  circus  day  Peter  had 
been  sent  by  his  mother  to  take  a  basket, 
laden  with  new  potatoes,  radishes,  asparagus, 
some  crisp  bunches  of  lettuce,  and  a  strip  of 
beautiful  breakfast  bacon,  to  old  Aunt  Sue 
Connor,  a  protegee  and  pensioner  of  Mrs. 
Vansant's,  and  Peter  was  particularly  admon- 
ished that  he  must  not  loiter,  and  that  he 
must  not  go  near  the  circus  grounds. 

Aside  from  the  pleasure  that  circuses  have 
given  boys  and  girls  and  others,  they  have 
brought  many  of  them  unspeakable  grief  in 
extraneous  ways.  A  circus  is  too  much  for 
the  equilibrium  of  the  average  boy.  It  is 
sure  to  tilt  him  over  to  one  side,  if  he  isn't 
unusually  well-balanced. 

.  Peter  might  have  gone  straight  through  the 
environment  of  circus-tent-pitching  and  no 
one  would  have  been  the  wiser.  But  country 
horses  are  not  familiar  with  brass  bands,  or 
even  the  single  instruments  thereof.  The 
cymbal  player  and  the  bass  drummer  of  the 
circus  had  left  their  instruments  temporarily, 
and  a  couple  of  the  star  riders  were  having  fun 
with  those  affairs  at  the  place  where  the 
"dressing  room"  tent  was  about  to  go  up. 
And  just  at  the  time  when  Peter  and  his 
basket  and  Squire  Filson  and  his  flea-bitten 
gray  mare  and  old-time  gig  were  passing,  a 
simultaneous  clash  of  the  cymbals  and  a 
"boom"  of  the  bass  drum  gave  the  flea-bitten 
gray  a  spasm  of  terror,  and  wheeling  with  all 
the  suddenness  of  the  cause,  the  off-wheel  of 
the  gig  struck  Peter  "midships" — so  to  speak 
— and  great  was  his  wreck.  Potatoes,  rad- 
ishes, lettuce  and  things  went  shimmering, 
and  Peter  did  not  get  them  all  back.  But  he 
delivered  what  there  was  to  old  Aunt  Sue  a 
liitle  later  on,  and  yet  later  reported  the  mis- 
hap. 

"And  I  told  you  not  to  go  near  the  circus 
^rounds,"  said  his  mother,  more  ill  sorrow 
than  in  anger. 

"Yessum,  I  know  it,  mother.     But  I " 

"You  have  disobeyed,  and  you  will  be  pun- 
ished. I  feel  sorry  for  you,  but  your  father 
must  know  of  this." 

Dire  was  Peter's  punishment.  But  he  loves 
to  tell  of  it  now,  and  it  must  be  done  in  his 
own   words  : 

"I  was  in  disgrace,  and  to  punish  me  my 
father  took  mother,  Dan,  Letty,  Gretchen, 
Sam,  and  Chloe  to  the  circus  that  afternoon, 
and  I  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  go.  I  deserved 
punishment,  but  this  was,  to  me,  'cruel  and 
unusual.' 

"There  was  no  one  about  the  house,  except 
Mammy  Huldy.  She  couldn't  have  been 
driven  to  a  circus,  and  I  could  not  under- 
stand such  stoicism. 

"It  would  humiliate  me,  I  knew,  to  be  seen 

on  the  outside  when  nearly  every  soul  in  the 

village  was  in  the  show,  but  I  could  not  resist 

the  des    e  to  see,  at  least,  the  immediate  out- 

?t  ■:■:.      1    went    to    the    grounds    in    less    than 

v    i --mutes    after    the    others    were    gone. 

stood    the    great    white    canvas    dome. 

world    was    new    around    there.      There 


was  a  Sunday  calmness  in  all  other  directions 
and  the  sun  shone  straight  down. 

"Then,  inside,  I  heard  the  band  playing, 
and  the  horses  nickering,  and  the  buzz  of  the 
crowd.  Then  the  rhythmic  'thump-thump'  of 
the  running  in  the  ring.  I  heard  the  ring- 
master say : 

"  'Right  this   way,   Mister  Merryman  !' 

"And  the  response  of  the  old  clown,  in  his 
funny  voice,  fell  in  a  pond  of  tears  in  my 
soul. 

"  'Aye  !  Aye  !  Here  I  am,  and  what  may  be 
your  royal  pleasure?' 

"Then    I    heard    the    people    laugh,    and 

Oh!   I   heard  it  all. 

"Old  John  Simpson  was  a  shoemaker  in  the 
village  and  a  very  poor  man,  with  a  very 
large  family.  His  children  and  his  wife  were 
at  the  show  and  my  father  had  given  them 
their  tickets.  Old  John  was  standing  near 
me  in   my   anguish. 

"  'Want  to  go  to  the  show,  Peter?'  he  asked. 

"Did  I?  Well,  I  should  think  I  did,  and 
I  said  so,  but  had  no  thought  of  his  helping 
me.  Well-to-do  boys  in  a  village  know  who 
the  very  poor  folks  are — the  folks  that  must 
now  and  then  have  a  'side  of  meat'  and  a 
barrel  of  flour,  and  such  things  like  that  from 
such  houses  as  ours. 

"To  my  utter  amazement  he  offered  me  a 
bright,  new  quarter — the  price  of  admission  to 
the  show  for  a  boy — but  I  had  the  manliness 
to  refuse  it — at  first — for  I  knew  that  he 
couldn't  afford  it. 

"He  insisted — a  hoy  will  almost  do  murder 
rather  than  stay  outside  of  a  circus  when 
all  his  comrades  are  there,  especially.  So 
finally  I  very  shame-facedly  took  the  quarter, 
though  I  felt  some  relief  when  all  of  a  sud- 
den it  flashed  upon  me  that  my  father  had 
sent  his  whole  family  to  the  show.  Besides,  I 
would  pay  back  the  quarter  the  very  first  one 
I  got.  But  I  was  deeply  grateful,  neverthe- 
less, and  that  was  the  best  investment  that  a 
man  ever  made.  I  became  old  John  Simp- 
son's  friend   for   life. 

"I  saw  the  circus  and  my  father  knew  I 
was  there,  but,  strangely  enough,  he  never 
mentioned  the  fact  to  me. 

"A  few  years  afterward  I  caught  one  of  my 
cousins — a  Waller,  of  course — trying  to  take 
a  ruinous  advantage  of  old  Simpson's  daugh- 
ter, pretty  sixteen -.year-old  Alice,  and  though 
Joe  Waller" was  a  year  older  than  I  and  some- 
what heavier,  I  thrashed  him  within  an  inch 
of  his  life,  and  made  the  Wallers  hate  me 
more  than  ever. 

"Many  more  years  afterward,  when  I  was 
a  veteran  soldier,  returned  from  the  war,  old 
Simpson  said  to  me  one  evening  when  I  was 
being  mildly  lionized  in  the  village  drug  store: 

"  'Cap'n  Peter,  I  got  er  confession  to  make 
to  you.  That  quarter  I  give  you  to  go  to  the 
circus  with' — he  knew  I  had  not  forgotten  it 
— (yo'  pap  give  it  to  me,  an'  told  me  to  hunt 
you  up,  an'  give  it  to  you,  but  to  never  let  you 
know  whar  it  come  fum.  I  reckon  he'll  let 
me  for  tellin'  it  now.  Anyhow  I've  toted  that 
secret  till  it  has  mighty  near  wo'  me  out,  an' 
I  jis  hafter  let  it  drap.' 

"But  that  didn't  make  me  like  the  old  fel- 
low any  the  less.  He  was  the  agent  of  my 
father's  goodness  and  forgiveness.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I  have  a  warm  side 
for  ministers   of  the   gospel." 


There  Is  No  Escape. 

Scene — Brown's  office.  Brown  is  discovered 
sitting  at  his  desk. 

Smith  (entering) — What  does  that  sign 
mean  ? 

Brown — What  sign? 

Smith — That  one  hanging  over  your  desk. 
(Reads.)  "No  Bores  Admitted;  This  Means 
You  !" 

Brown — It's  clear  enough,  isn't  it? 

Smith — But  what  if  I  don't  happen  to  be  a 
bore? 

Brown — Then  it  doesn't  mean  you. 

Smith — But  the  sign  says  "you,"  which  is 
general  and  inclusive. 

Brown — If  you  sat  in  this  office  for  fifteen 
minutes  you  would  learn  how  necessary  it  is 
that   the   sign  be  made  general  and   inclusive. 

Smith — You  looked  bored  when  I  came  in. 
How  did  you  get  past  the  sign  ? 

Brown — That's  my  business.  What  do  you 
want  anyway  ? 

Smith — I  came  to  pay  back  that  $25  I  bor- 
rowed last  winter.     But  if  I  bore  you 

Brown — Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  You  merely 
surprise  me. 

Smith — You  are  saying  that  just  to  be 
pleasant,  but  you  don't  really  mean  it. 

Brown — On  my  word  of  honor. 

Smith — I  can't  take  the  risk.  Good-morn- 
ing !     (Exit.) 

Brown  (calls  after  hint) — Smith!  Smith! 
(Gets  no  answer.)  Well,  that  sign  isn't  such 
a  good  idea  after  all.  This  seems  my  unlucky 
day.     (Takes  down   the  sign.) 

Jones  (entering)  —  Good-morning,  Mr. 
Brown. 

Brown  (pleasantly  ) — Good-morning.  What 
can  I  do  for  you  ? 

Jones  (pulling  a  sample  book  from  under 
his  coat) — I  have  here  the  "Ajax  Handy 
Reference  Book  and  Lightning  Encyclopaedia." 

Brown — Heavens  !  If  I  only  had  that  sign 
up  ! 

Jones — What  sign? 

Brown — "No  Bores  Admitted;  This  Means 
You." 

Jones — No  need   for  it !     With  this  handy 


little  reference  book  you  can  get  along  with- 
out signs  of  any  kind. 

Brown — I  doubt  it. 

Jones — I'll  prove  it  and  demonstrate  the 
value  of  the  book.  Under  "B"  I  find  an 
article  on  "Bores."  Under  "Ancient  Bores" 
it  mentions  Socrates,  Alexander,  Caesar.  Un- 
der "Modern   Bores" 

Brown — Don't  start  to  read  the  list  or  you 
never  will  have  done. 

Jones — You're  .  mistaken  ;  the  Lightning 
Encyclopaedia  is  short  and   to   the  point. 

Brown — I'll  take  the  book.  Here's  your 
money. 

Jones — Thank  you.     (Exit.) 

Brown  (looking  at  book) — Well,  I  declare! 
Swindled  again!  Not  a  word  in  it  on  bores! 
(Pitches  book  into  zvastepaper  basket.)  That 
fellow  was  a  good  one.  (Hangs  up  sign 
again.) 

Miss  Green  (entering  as  Brown  hangs  up 
sign) — Well,   I   declare  ! 

Brown — What  do  you  declare? 

Miss  Green — That  it's  a  shabby  trick  to 
hang  up  that  sign  just  as  you  see  me  enter 
the   door. 

Brown — But  I  didn't  see  you.  I  had  my 
back  turned. 

Miss   Green — But   you    felt   my   presence. 

Brown — No,   I   didn't. 

Miss  Green — You  ought  to  have  done  so. 
Any  other  man   in  your  place  would. 

Brown — Yes,  I  did  feel  it,  too,  come  to 
thing  of  it.  A  thrill  went  through  me  and  I 
thought  to  myself,  "How  glad  I  am  to  see 
her  after  our  little  quarrel,  and " 

Miss  Green — Then  why  did  you  hang  up 
that   sign  ? 

Brown — Well,  the  truth  is 

Miss  Green  (angrily) — You  never  did  tell 
me  the  truth.  I'm  through  with  you  forever. 
Our  engagement  is  off  for  the  fourth  time. 
(Exit.) 

Brown  (dejectedly) — I'm  through  with 
signs.  (Takes  down  sign.  Sits  and  reflects.) 
Xo.  I'm  not.  either.  (Crosses  out  the  word 
"No,"  and  hangs  up  sign  again.)  Now,  I've 
got  it!      (Goes  out   to   lunch.     Curtain.) 

— /.  A".  Friedman,  in  Chicago  Daily  News. 

E.  B.  Courvoisier, 

Art  Dealer  and  Frame  Maker,  announces  to 
the  public  the  opening  of  his  new  store  at 
431  Sutter  Street,  between  Stockton  and 
Powell. 


Can  not  be  easily  duplicated  if  lost  or 
stolen.  There  is  no  chance  of  such  danger 
in  one  of  our  steel  Safe  Deposit  Boxes. 
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Why  We  Use  The  Streets 

There  is  no  way  of  transmitting  the  ordinary  illuminating  and  fuel 
gas  of  commerce  to  the  places  where  it  is  used  except  through  iron  pipes. 

To  protect  the  pipes  against  the  ravages  of  atmospheric  conditions  and 
to  put  them  where  they  will  be  of  least  public  inconvenience,  they  are  buried 
underground. 

Gas  is  needed  in  homes,  stores,  offices,  and  factories.  Delivery  of  gas 
means  a  network  of  pipes  covering  the  entire  city  and  occupying  a  small 
amount  of  space  beneath  the  surface  of  practically  every  street  and  many 
alleys. 

There  is  only  one  alternative  to  the  use  of  the  public  highways  for  dis- 
tributing gas;  namely,  the  purchase  or  lease  of  private  rights  of  way. 
Such  purchases  or  leaseholds  would  double,  triple  or  even  quadruple  the 
cost  of  the  distributing  system. 

The  cost  of  interest  on  the  investment,  taxes  and  rents  of  private 
rights  of  way  would  have  to  be  included  in  the  price  of  gas  service. 

The  people  own  the  streets  to  use  them.  We  use  the  streets  in  order 
to  sell  gas  service  at  a  much  lower  price  than  we  would  be  forced  to  charge 
if  our  mains  w-ere  laid  on  private  rights  of  way. 
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THE  "FLORODORA"  SEXTET. 
By  George  L.  Shoals. 


One    of   the    witticisms   in    George    Hobart's 
skit,  "The  SonB-Birds,"  was  recalled  by  many 
in   the   audience  at  the   Princess  Theatre   last 
Monday  night.     At  least,  it  should  have  been 
Perhaps  there  are  some  who  did  not  see  that 
exuberant     trifle,     originally     written     for     a 
Lambs  Club  gambol,  and  afterward  extensively 
reproduced   in  Eastern  and  Western  theatres. 
It    travestied    the    grand-opera    war    in    New 
York,    when    Oscar    Hammerstein,    the    irrev- 
erent and  irrepressible,  first  entered  the  lists 
against   Herr    Conried,   the    impresario    whose 
dignity  had  become  monumental  since  he  was 
put    in    charge     of     the     Metropolitan    Opera 
House      One  of  its  incidents  was  the  surrep- 
titious  inspection   of   the    Hammerstein    opera 
house  by  the  jealous  Conried.     A  flaring  an- 
nouncement on  the  playhouse  billboard  caught 
his  eye,  and  as  he  read  it  contemptuous  amaze- 
ment overcame  him.     "  'Lucia  with  a  double 
sextet !'  "  he  gasped.    "What  an  outrage  !     He 
thinks  he  is  playing  'Florodora'  !" 
And  that  is  why. 

Long  ago  that  double  sextet  became  an 
institution.  Its  members  are  scattered  wide, 
by  mountain,  stream,  and  sea.  Probably  there 
is  never  a  theatre  audience  now  which  does 
not  contain  more  practiced  "Tell-me-pretty- 
maidens"  than  any  individual  cast  of  Floro- 
dora" ever  held.  But  you  would  not  know 
them  by  the  merriment  that  sparkles  in  some 
eyes  The  merriment  of  the  merry  merry 
chorus  girl  is  altogether  scenic,  raw  colors  in 
distemper,  laid  on  with  a  heavy  brush.  It 
might  well  be  real  on  the  stage.  It  is  the 
world  outside  of  the  theatre  in  which  serious 
difficulties  are  encountered. 

But  the  concerted  number  itself  remains  a 
joy  It  is  as  familiar  as  the  one-weak-knee 
mark-time  of  the  perfunctory  chorus  work, 
but  it  has  something  of  its  own  after  all. 
Perhaps  it  is  what  the  pressed-for-time  people 
call  "class  "  Even  the  worst  attempts  at  imi- 
tation of  its  pristine  spirit  and  rhythm  are 
almost  endurable.  That  is,  with  anything 
over  a  week's  practice  for  rare  recruits. 
George  Lask,  himself,  could  not  perfect  an 
awkward  dozen  in  a  week.  But  George  Lask 
would  not  have  tried  to  do  it. 

Lask  is  one  of  the  stage  managers  distinctly 
called  to  his  work.  He  staged  the  original 
production  of  "Florodora"  in  New  York,  and 
he  staged  it  again  last  season  at  the  Princess 
Theatre  here  with  a  method  which  never 
failed  Visiting  "Florodora"  companies  were 
never  able  to  give  him  any  points  in  chorus 
work.  And  that  last  year's  sextet— wasn  t  it 
a  beauty  show,  from  Maybelle  down  the  line 
to  Edna?  Only  one  of  those  six  show  girls 
continues  loyal  to  the  Princess,  and  she  is 
more  secluded  now  among  the  broilers. 

They  were  as  brilliant  in  their  black  and 
orange  plumage  as  Baltimore  orioles,  and  as 
tuneful.  "Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed 
smiles,  such  as  live  on  Hebe's  cheek,"  were 
their  natural  endowments.  Not  a  man  who 
saw  them  but  would  willingly  have  been  a 
"gentle  stranger,"  and  something  more  to  all 
of  them.  Alackaday!  Those  were  the  blos- 
soms   of   yesteryear. 

George  M.  Cohan  thought  of  calling  one  ot 
his  recent  productions  "The  Chorus  Man,' 
but  he  refrained.  It  was  a  temporary  aber- 
ration with  that  gifted  young  farceur— he 
knows  whether  anything  is  alive  or  not.     And 

the  chorus  man .     Yet,  on  the  well-lighted 

Princess  stage  you  can  not  detect  the  stnngs. 
The     six     silk-hatted    gentle    strangers      turn 
about  and  wheel  about,"  but  do  not  "jump  Jim 
Crow"       But    a    silk     hat     is     a     wonderful 
quencher  of  animal  spirits.     The  chorus  man 
seldom     has     the    deep-seated,    genuine,     all- 
absorbing  reverence  for  a  silk  hat  that  stage 
ires.      Indeed,    the    only    familiar 
i    Francisco    theatricals    who    is 
.ressed,  and  overborne  with  that 
, ,  ,       ,    .    ■ .     the  topper  is  Kelly,  of  Kelly  and 
of   the   vaudeville   stage,   the   de- 
lightful baril  ine-tenor,  and  the  inimitable  gift 
Until   the   chorus   man    acquires 
.1  with  reverence  for — but  this  is 
first  problem  is  to  resuscitate  and 
i   m,  and  put  the  light  of  fictitious 
in  his  eyes. 
!   ,,,.,.  I   :  >ve  some  one,  really,  and  it  might 
youl"      If   there   is   not   the    note 
;  rim    Jespair  in  the  tones  of  the  pres- 
ent   feminine    sextet    at    the    Princess,    when 
till  !  that   phrase    unwinkingly    in    the 

oom,     there     should    be.     For     all 
early  part  of  the  evening,  through 
i  :  si  act,  they  know  that  ordeal  is  be- 


fore them.     Let  us  have  charity  for  "Floro- 
dora"   sextet   girls. 

However,  the  sextet  is  not  the  whole  show 
though  the  show  would  suffer  mightily  with- 
out it  There  are  other  good  things  in  Floro- 
dora," a  lot  of  good  things  in  it  at  the  Prin- 
cess this  week.     And  they  make  you  laugh. 

Now  Ben  Lodge  was  not  a  great  Tweedle- 
nunch,  but  his  performance  was  a  Willie  Col 
Her  classic  compared  with  that  of  Budd  Ross 
He  made  the  phrenology  scene  in  the  first  act 
its  own  apology  for  being,  even  in  a  musical 
comedy.  And  he  was  actually  melodramatic 
in  the  Ethelwinda  episode.  Any  malefactor 
would  be  ready  to  confess  after  a  seance  with 
such  a  bard.  But  Ben  Lodge  passed  away 
with  the  other  delectables  of  that  last  years 
production.  .  . 

Gilfain  the  illegitimate  owner  of  the  island, 
is  not  a  congenial  character  for  Arthur  Cun- 
ningham. There  is  no  suggestion  of  secret 
villainy  in  the  big,  frank,  ringing-voiced  come- 
dian But  he  sings  two  songs  with  old-time 
resonance,  and  with  this  for  amends  the  rest 
is  forgiven  him. 

Miss    Broske's    Dolores,    with    her    tousled 
hair  and  newly  acquired   mulatto   complexion, 
is    a    forbidding     rather     than    a    fascinating 
heroine.      Again   memory    calls   up    that    other 
"Florodora,"     with     Cecilia     Rhoda     as     the 
flower-girl.      She    made    it    a    most    attractive 
figure      There  have  been   many  prima  donnas 
in    comic   opera   who   had   greater   voices,    but 
San    Francisco    has   never    seen    one   with 
more   charming  personality   than   Miss    Rhoda 
possessed.     Her  Violet  Gray  and  her  Dolores 
were  only  two   of  her  many  pleasing   charac- 
terizations, but  they  will  remain  finished  por 
traits   in   the    memory    of    all   who    saw    them 
And   she    sang   with   rare    expression,   if   not 
with     wonderful     ability     and     power.     Her 
"Maid  of  the  Philippine  Islands,     ordinary  as 
is  the  song,  was  given  with  a  grace  that  made 
it    a    gem    of    melody    and    sentiment.      Anna 
Lichter,   another  prima  donna  of  former  days 
at  the  Tivoli,  sang  it  a  few  weeks  ago  at  the 
Orpheum,   but    even    she,    with    a    grand-opera 
voice  and  training,  could  not  invest  the  lyric 
with  the  charm  that  Cecilia  Rhoda  gave    o  it. 
Miss   Broske  wins  her   only   sincere   applause 
with  this  number. 

Olga  Stech  is  one  of  the  few  entirely  satis- 
factory members  of  the  cast,  and  though  her 
Angela  is  not  a  prominent  figure  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  part.  Miss  Golden  is  overtasked 
with  Lady  Holyrood's  wit  and  diplomacy. 

But  Percy  Bronson  redeemed  himself  in  this 
appearance  as  Captain  Arthur  Donegal.  In 
the  Kolb  and  Dill  company  he  was  always  a 
Charlotte  Russe  in  appearance  and  a  Chicago 
drummer  in  manner;  but  in  "Florodora  he 
was  the  one  self-possessed,  line-perfect,  and 
quick-witted  character  on  the  opening  night. 
He  san<*  "I  Want  to  Be  a  Military  Man  with 
snirit,  °and  if  the  curtain  had  fallen  right 
there  the  audience  would  have  cheered  him 
to  the  echo.  He  had  three  recalls  anyway. 
Talk  about  the  lack  of  appreciation  in  au- 
diences !  „  . 

And  the  sextet  had  three  recalls,  alsa 
With  Mr.  Bronson  and  even  the  feminine  half 
of  the  double  sextet,  what  more  need  be 
asked?  But  it  is  well  for  Owen  Hall  that 
he  was  not  present  to  see  what  the  others  did 

to  his  book. 

-«*r»- 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

To  Each  His  Own. 
Each    hath    his    drug    for    Sorrow 

(Or  else  the  pain  would  slay!) 
For  one,   it  is   "Tomorrow"; 

For  one,   't  is  "Yesterday." 

"And  hast  thou  lost,  my   Brother?" 
"Yea,  but  in  dreams  I  find." 

"And   I"    (so  saith  another) 
"Leave   buried    dead    behind!" 

For  each,  when  gyves  arc  fretting, 

A  different  balm  must  be. 
Some  find  it  in  forgetting, 
And  some  in  memory. 
■Margaret    Root    Garvin,    in    Lippincotfs    Maga- 
zine. 

Ballade  of  Pets. 
Some  have  a  Persian   cat, 

Courtly  of  ruff  and  mew, 
Others  a  spaniel  fat 

Or  a  parrot  of  vivid  hue; 

Ours  is  a  pet  more  true. 
Faithful,    tried    to   the  core, 

Adhesive  as  gum  or  glue, 
Fido,  the  Wolf  at  the   Door. 

There  on  the  outer  mat 

Watchful  the  long  days  through, 
Lure  him  with  this  or  that 

Still  lie  commands  the  view. 

For  exercise,  this  his  due, 
To  follow  to  shop  or  store. 

With  warning  growl  or  two — 
Fido,  the  Wolf  at  the  Door. 

True    to    our    habitat, 

(Watch  him  the  van  pursue) 
He    follows   to    house  or    flat 

To  take  up  his  post  anew. 

Other  pets  age,  and  few 
Live    to    achieve   three    score; 

Long  'ere  we'll  weep  or  rue — 
Fido,  the  Wolf  at  the  Door. 

l'envoi. 
Callers,   this  word   for  you, 

Step  lightly,  your  hosts  implore, 
Lest  you  trample  on  old  True-Blue 
Fido,    the   Wolf   at   the    Door. 
—Theodosia  Garrison,  in  Ainslee's  Magazine 
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^JJ^^/WNVG/lrvij  POLISHING:- 

'ivcry  bright  housewife  concedes: 
It's  everything  that  Silver  needs. 

ELECTRO 
SILICON 

Test  it  yourself. 

-S'rf™  silicon  Co  ,.111'ciiff  St.,  New  York. 
Sold by  Grocers andPrugglsts 
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JUST  WAISTS 

THE  LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  SHOP 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


GOODYEAR  "HIPPO"  HOSE 

The  best   and   strongest  Garden   Hose. 

Guaranteed  to  stand  700  lbs.  pressure. 

Try  it  and  be  convinced 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

R.  H.  PEASE,  President 
S89,  591,  593  Market  Street 

SAN   FRANCISCO 


The  Gardens  of  Shushan. 
"And   the   king  loved  Esther  .    .    -and 
made    her    queen    instead    of    V  ashti. 
Be   pitiful!      Her    lips   have  touched    this  cool 
Clear    stream    that    sets    the    long    green    leaves 
astir. 
The  very  doves  that  dream  beside  the  pool 
Sang  their  soft  notes  to   her. 

For  her  these  doors  that  claim  the  amorous  south. 
Bound  in  red  bronze  and  stayed  with  cedar 
wood. 

And  here  the  hees  sought  honey  from  her  moutli. 
So    like   a  flower   she   stood. 

For  her  the  globed  pomegranates  grew,  and  all 
Sweet    savoury    fruits    rose    perfect    from    their 
flower. 

Here  lias  her  soul  known  silence  and  the  tall 
Of    each    enchanted    hour. 

Under   her   feet   all   beauty   was  laid    low, 
In  her  deep  eyes  all  beauty  was  made  clear, 

When  the  king  called  her  through  Hie  amber  glow, 
"O    Vasbli,    I    am  here!" 

Still  the  sweet  wells   return  to  me  her   face, 
Still    her   lost   name  on   every   wind    is    blown. 

The  shadows  and  the  silence  of  this  place 
Are   hers   alone.  . 

—Marjorie    L.    C.    Pickthall,    ill    American    Maga- 


Eames  Tricycle    Co. 

Manufacturers  of 
Invalid    Rolling    Chairs 

FOR   ALL   PURPOSES 

SELF-PROPELLING  TRICYCLE  CHAIRS 

FOR   THE   DISABLED 

Invalid  Chairs  wholesale  and 

retail  and  for  rent. 

1714  Marktl  Slreel  -   -  San  Franrisco 

Phone  Park  2940 


Julia  Marlowe  plans  to  play  Hamlet  next 
season.  There  have  been  many  feminine 
Hamlets  in  America  already,  as  this  list  will 
show  Mrs.  Bartley,  at  the  Park  Theatre. 
New  York,  March  29,  1819.  Mrs.  Barnes, 
same  house,  same  season.  Mrs.  Battersby, 
Mav  22  1822.  Mrs.  Shaw,  April,  1839.  Mrs. 
John  Bingham,  1843;  Fanny  Wallaek,  1849. 
Charlotte  Cushman's  first  appearance  in  the 
part,  Bingham's  Lyceum,  New  York,  Novem- 
ber 24  1851.  Clara  Fisher,  Mrs.  Emma  Wal- 
ler Charlotte  Crampton,  Mrs.  Louise  Pome- 
roy  Mrs.  F.  B.  Conway,  Misses  Marriott  and 
Julia  Seaman  (two  English  actresses),  Rachel 
Denvil,  Susan  Denin,  Sophie  Miles,  Adele 
Belgarde,  and  Adelaide  Ke.m,  all  played 
Hamlet  in  New  York  at  different  times  later 
than  the  dates  given  above. 

««•» 

The  custom  of  sounding  taps  over  a  sol- 
dier's grave  originated  with  the  late  Captain 
John  C  Tidball,  U.  S.  A.  On  the  retirement 
from  the  penisula  in  August,  1862,  Horse  Bat- 
tery A  Second  Artillery,  was  serving  with  the 
rear  guard,  and  on  reaching  Yorktown  one 
of  (he  cannoneers  died  and  was  buried  then. 
Not  wishing  to  stir  up  the  enemy  by  firing 
three  rounds  from  the  battery  guns,  as  was 
customary,  Captain  Tidball  substituted '»« 
sounding  of  taps,  lights  out,  which  .mores 
,ive  ceremony  has  since  been  observed  at  all 
military  funerals  at  the  close  of  the  services. 

The  Misses  Maud,  Nellie,  Kate,  Anne,  and 
Susie  Martin  were  married  to  John,  Dan. 
Hugh,  Jack,  and  Dick  Hill,  all  by  one  cere- 
mony at  Columbus,  Kentucky,  on  July  12. 
Five  sisters  of  the  brides  acted  as  brides- 
maids and  the  remaining  five  Hill  hoys  served 
as  best  men.  The  Hills  are  farmers  and  the 
impending    harvest    precluded    a    honeymoon 

triP-  *»► 

"Cameo  Kirby."  the  new  play  to  lie  brought 
here  by  Dustin  Farnum,  tells  a  romantic  story 
of  life  in  Louisiana  in  the  early  thirties.  In 
it  Mr.  Farnum  has  scored  a  considerable  sue- 
cess. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


CLUBBING  RATES 

The  Argonaut  has  club  rate  arrange- 
ments with  all  prominent  publications,  and 
will    furnish    rates    on.  request. 


Music. 
Ml    other    arts    touch    earth    with    drooping    wings: 
The  scene    that  on   the   pictured  canvas   glows 
Is  bur.  the  shadow  which  the  sun-god  throws— 
The  painted  semblance  of  the  souls  of  things. 
Baffled   and  sad,   the  toiling  sculptor   flings 
The   steel    aside  that  mars  the  stone's   repose, 
Inadequate  the  beauty   to   disclose 
That   life    from   cold,    unlovely    atoms  brings. 
But  thou,   O  angel  of  the  highest  heaven, 
Companioning  through  trials'  cleansing  flres 
Cheering  each  path  our   weary  feet  have  trod 
The  palms  of  victory  to  thee  are  given. 

Thou,  'midst  the  rapture  of  the  seraph  choirs 

Unveilst  thy  face  before  the  throne  of  God! 

—Sarah  D.   Hobart,   ill    Harpers   Bazar. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


N 


EW    OKrHtUlU      Bilweai  Stockton  and  Powdi 
Safest  and  most  maenificenl  ihealre  in  America 


Dr  Ludwig  Wfillner,  the  interpreter  of  the 
German  liedcr,  who  came  to  this  country  to 
give  forty  concerts  last  season,  but  who  gave 
over  one  hundred  before  fatigue  compelled 
him  to  abandon  his  Western  tour,  will  fulfill 
his  engagement  very  early  in  the  musical  sea- 
son Manager  Greenbaum  insisted  on  this, 
as  he  says  he  will  not  take  any  more  singers 
at  the  very  end  of  the  season,  after  they  are 
stale  from  the  work  in  the  East.  Conse- 
quently we  will  hear  Sembrich  ...  January 
and  Schumann-Hcink  in  February.  Wullner 
will  appear  here  in  November,  as  will  also 
the  famous  American  tenor,   George  Hamlin. 

«•» 

Teddy  Webb  played  Guggenheimer  in  "The 
Toymaker,"  with  the  San  Francisco  Opera 
Company  at  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  last 
week.  Amy  Leicester  is  the  only  other  ta- 
miliar  name  in  the  cast  as  mentioned  by  Sat- 
urday Sunset. 

Marguerite  Clark,  the  petite  comedienne, 
who  was  with  De  Wolf  Hopper  last  season,  is 
now  playing  Peter  Pan,  and  with  a  success 
second  only  to  that  of  Maude  Adams. 

"A  Gentleman  from  Mississippi"  will  be  an 
early  attraction  here.  It  is  considered  one 
of  the  year's  greatest  dramatic  hits. 


WEEK  BEGINNING  THIS  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 

Matinee  Every  Day 

L\  PETITE  REVUE,  an  Old  Idea  Uniquely 

Vocalized   and  Twentieth   Centurized  by  Charles 

Love   berg?    ELEANOR    GORDON    and    Com- 

pany     including  Joseph    Sullivan,   m  the  |0m|- 

Sv    piNTZEl".    aisLed      b7^°y 

MK  %8ffit&  STnl 
Company!  New  Orpheum  Motion  Pictures; 
last  week  and  Enormous  Success,  SAM  tun 
and  MARY  MARBLE,  in  a  Licit  Dialogue 
with   Ditties  Designated  "In  Old  Edam 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seat!  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays)     10e    25c,   50c.      Phone.   Douglas   70. 


rAN  NESS  THEATRE 

PHONE  MARKET  SOO 


Cor.  Van  Ness 
and  Grove  St. 


Sunday  Night.  Aug.  8,   Last  Time 
"POLLY  OF  THE  CIRCUS" 

Two  Weeks-Beginning   MONDAY,   AUG.  9 

Wagenhals  and    Kemper   Company   presents   llu 

great  play  of  real   life  of  todas 

PAID   IN    FULL 

By    Eugene   Walter 

New    York    Cast.     Spcrial    Production 

Coming— Dustin   Farnum,   in   "Cameo    Rirby. 


N 


EW  CHUTES  W.H'wESs'T'a; 

SAN  FRANCISCO'S  FAVORITE  PLAYGR0UND_ 


Open    Morning,    Afternoon    an  1    Night 

THE   BILL   OF   THI:   SEASON 

TOWERS 

The    mm    who    jumped    from    Brooklyn    Ionise 

me         ^RA,JNED  elephants        ., 

Bring   the   children    to   see   "Little  MlkC 
FLORENCE   SPRAY    and   DEMON 
\l,,re  sensational  than   ever 
ELEGANT   CAFE 
Song   and   dance   artisls   offer    lull 
ment  while  you  eal 
They're  here:     The  Frolic. 
Take   the  ropnlar  Clio'. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


The  Medical  Record  has  been  directing  its 
ponderous  intelligence  to  the  question  of 
baldness.  Following  the  usual  methods  of 
medical  newspapers,  it  speaks  with  a  certain 
air  of  omniscience,  as  though  the  cause  and 
cure  of  baldness  were  matters  of  positive 
scientific  knowledge  to  be  demonstrated  like 
a  problem  in  mathematics.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  medical  profession  knows  noth- 
ing whatever  about  baldness ;  that  it  can  no 
mors  cure  a  bald  head  than  it  can  cure  an 
aching  head,  and  that  its  guesses  have  just 
about  as  much  value  as  those  of  the  barber. 
Indeed,  we  may  suspect  that  the  barber  knows 
a  good  deal  more  about  baldness  than  the 
doctor,  for  whereas  a  bald  barber  is  a  rarity, 
a  bald  doctor  is  a  common  and  every-day 
sight.  Perhaps  barbers  choose  some  other 
profession  when  they  become  bald,  but  if  they 
were  wise  in  their  day  and  generation  they 
would  cultivate  baldness  rather  than  shun  it. 
Perhaps  the  bald  barber  would  sell  less  hair 
restorer,  but  he  would  make  it  up  in  other 
ways.  His  ministrations  would  be  eagerly 
sought  by  those  who  wish  to  pass  the  in- 
evitable monthly  period  of  humiliation  in 
meditative  silence  rather  than  in  listening  to 
counsel  upon  the  preservation  of  the  hair. 
Only  a  rare  variety  of  hardihood  will  impel 
the  bald-headed  barber  to  recommend  a  hair 
restorer  or  to  urge  the  claims  of  various 
methods  of  treatment.  The  bald-headed  bar- 
ber, when  found,  should  be  made  a  note  of. 
He  is  filled  with  a  sort  of  chastened  humility 
that    conduces   to    an   admirable    taciturnity. 

But  to  return  to  the  Medical  Record.  The 
hat,  it  seems,  is  the  cause  of  baldness.  It  is 
a  common  superstition,  and  no  doubt  it  will 
hold  the  field  until  the  profession  shall  dis- 
cover the  microbe  of  baldness.  Doubtless 
they  are  hot  upon  its  trail  and  we  shall  pres- 
ently learn  that  it  is  detected,  isolated, 
cultured,  and  found  amenable  to  some  filthy 
decoction  that  must  be  subcutaneously  in- 
jected into  the  blood.  A  little  later  will  come 
the  usual  demand  for  a  quarantine  upon  all 
bald-headed  people,  for  of  course  baldness 
will  be  contagious.  We  shall  be  assured  that 
vaccination  in  infancy  against  baldness  should 
be  made  compulsory,  and  those  who  are  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  already  afflicted  before 
the  "Greatest  Scientific  Discovery  of  the  Age" 
may  thank  their  stars  if  they  escape  a  forcible 
scalping  by  the  police. 


Now,  so  far  as  hats  are  concerned,  we  may 
be  excused  for  a  little  skepticism  upon  this 
point.  If  baldness  is  due  to  the  wearing  of 
hats  we  should  see  a  clear  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  those  who  wear  hats  and  those 
who  do  not.  The  man  whose  occupation  is 
sedentary,  who  rarely  puts  on  a  hat,  would  be 
blessed  with  an  abundant  crop  of  hair,  while 
the  man  who  wears  a  hat  all  day  long  would 
be  bald.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  The 
attempt  to  guess  at  the  nature  of  a  man's 
occupation  by  the  state  of  his  thatch  would 
be  a  dismal  failure.  It  is  quite  easy  to  find 
any  number  of  men  who  wear  their  hats  all 
day  long  and  who  are  yet  abundantly  endowed 
with  hair,  and  it  is  equally  easy  to  find  hun- 
dreds of  others  whose  heads  are  covered  for 
only  an  hour  or  so  a  day  and  who  are  yet  as 
bald  as  billiard  balls.  A  little  observation 
will  show  us  that  the  hat  theory  is  a  broken 
reed  to  lean  upon.  As  a  theory  it  can  have 
little   in   it. 

We  are  too  prone  to  demand  some  definite 
and  precise  cause  for  our  ailments.  The  man 
who  contracts  a  fever  does  not  owe  his  mis- 
fortune to  some  particular  draught  of  water 
or  exposure  to  infection,  but  rather  to  the 
years  of  injudicious  living  that  have  gradually 
broken  down  his  defenses  and  rendered  him 
vulnerable  before  the  enemies  to  which  we 
are  all  pretty  equally  exposed.  Baldness  is 
one  of  those  minor  ills  which  result  from  the 
artificial  life  of  civilization,  from  the  hun- 
dred and  one  offenses  against  nature  which 
we  commit  every  day.  Probably  there  is  no 
cure  and  no  means  of  prevention  except  peni- 
tence and  reform,  and  as  we  never  repent  nor 
reform  we  must  be  content  to  be  bald.    Selah  ! 


derstand  that  the  American  did  not  spend  all 
his  time  chewing  cigars,  and  that  the  Ameri- 
cans should  understand  that  the  Englishman 
did  not  spend  all  his  time  beating  his  wife. 


Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome  recently  gave  an 
address  before  the  Society  of  American 
Women  in  London,  and  he  naturally  chose  as 
his  text  his  recent  journey  through  the  United 
States.  The  American  interviewer  was  his 
first  impression,  and  he  had  a  mild  complaint 
to  register  against  the  enterprising  scribe 
who  broke  into  his  bedroom  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  then  described  him  in  his 
newspaper  as  "rather  a  surly  type  of  English- 
man." In  one  interview  he  was  painted  as  a 
"tubby  little  man"  and  in  another  as  "a  blonde 
Viking."  Both  reports  were  written  by  the 
same  man,  who  explained  in  extenuation  that 
it  would  never  do  to  send  the  same  stuff  to 
two  newspapers. 

At  Atlanta  he  was  interviewed  while  in  a 
bath,  and  upon  making  his  ironical  excuses 
he  was  begged  not  to  trouble  himself.  "You 
are  enjoying  yourself.  It  must  be  a  treat 
to  an  Englishman  to  have  a  bath." 

Mr.  Foster  Fraser  in  some  subsequent  re- 
marks said  that  probably  many  ladies  present 
had  been  m  ed  almost  to  tears  by  the  repre- 
sent:^, i.  o1  American  men  on  the  English 
ir  it  was  not  so  dreadful  as  the 
rion  of  the  Englishman  on  the 
_-:age.     It  was  well  they  should  un- 


Slowly  we  are  ridding  ourselves  of  old  su- 
perstitions and  entering  upon  an  era  of  true 
scientific  progress.  If  God  created  man  in 
His  own  image  we  are  gradually  discover- 
ing how  much  we  can  improve  upon  that 
image,  and  so  we  are  getting  out  new  speci- 
fications, drawing  new  plans,  and  reconstruct- 
ing the  human  form  divine  upon  a  model 
more  after  our  own  hearts.  We  have  de- 
cided that  the  appendix  is  altogether  a  super- 
numary  member  and  so  we  allow  our  doctors 
to  mutilate  us,  and  actually  pay  them  for 
doing  it  instead  of  sending  them  to  jail,  while 
Dr.  Metchnikoff  would  like  to  remove  the 
whole  larger  intestine  and  so  free  us  alto- 
gether from  the  old  familiar  trouble  of  a 
pain  under  the  pinafore.  Pretty  soon  the 
human  body  will  be  scooped  out  altogether, 
and  will  enjoy  that  inner  void  which  is  now 
the  peculiar  property  of  the  skull. 

The  beauty  expert  is  just  as  severe  upon 
nature  as  the  doctor.  A  society  letter  from 
London  tells  us  that  it  is  hopeless  to  expect 
a  good  complexion  so  long  as  we  persist  in 
our  present  degrading  practice  of  washing  in 
water.  If  there  is  anything  that  is  entirely 
fatal  to  the  skin  it  is  water.  As  a  concession 
to  the  flesh,  heredity,  and  the  devil,  we  may 
sometimes  touch  the  skin  with  a  handkerchief 
moistened  in  distilled  and  medicated  water 
at  five  dollars  a  gallon,  but,  like  the  dipso- 
maniac, we  are  warned  that  full  salvation  is  to 
be  found  in  total  abstinence. 

In  what,  then,  shall  we  wash  our  faces  ? 
The  reply  is  that  we  must  not  wash  them  at 
all.  Nothing  of  a  liquid  nature  must  be 
allowed  to  reach  the  skin.  There  are  certain 
delicate  unguents  that  may  be  rubbed  in,  and 
as  for  the  complexion  it  is  best  obtained  by 
subcutaneous  injections  of  a  dye  that  spreads 
a  beautiful  and  permanent  color  over  the 
cheek.  Water  might  be  fatal  both  to  the 
unguents  and  to  the  dye.  In  any  case  it  is 
superfluous. 

The  lips  also  are  amenable  to  the  subcu- 
taneous dye  treatment,  but  of  course  the  color 
is  darker.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  moisten 
the  lips  with  the  tongue,  as  moisture  is  hurt- 
ful and  the  outer  rim  of  drinking  vessels 
should  be  dry.  It  is  strange  how  nature  thus 
seeks  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  art.  It  may 
yet  be  necessary  to  cut  out  the  tongue  as  well 
as  the  appendix  and  to  administer  water  inter- 
nally through  the  nose. 


The  day  is  coming  when  men  will  revolt 
against  these  atrocities.  They  have  tolerated 
the  hipless  woman  and  they  have  made  no 
audible  protest  against  the  woman  with  the 
obliterated  curves.  Silently  and  sadly  they 
have  tried  to  identify  in  situ,  so  to  speak, 
those  many  mechanical  appliances  about 
which  they  would  so  much  prefer  to  remain 
in  ignorance  but  whose  pictorial  presentations 
confront  them  upon  every  side.  They  have 
longed  to  discriminate  between  human  flesh 
and  blood  and  those  weird  simulacra  of  wire 
and  whalebone  and  other  mysterious  devices 
whose  chief  recommendation  seems  to  be  that 
they  are  "impervious."  But  the  last  straw 
will  break  the  camel's  back.  Man  must  have 
something  for  his  money,  something  that  is 
neither  "impervious,"  artificial,  nor  subcu- 
taneously injected.  Not  forever  will  he  tol- 
erate a  feminine  equatorial  zone  that  is  under 
the  arms  on  Monday,  just  above  the  hips  on 
Tuesday,  and  gone  altogether  on  Wednesday, 
taking  the  hips  with  it.  And  as  for  the 
cheeks  and  the  lips  that  are  unwashed, 
smeared  with  greases,  remodeled  with  paraffin 
wax,  injected  with  dyes,  who  would  want  to 
kiss  them  ?  Who  wishes  that  his  chaste  salute 
shall  be  followed  by  a  taste  of  kerosene  or 
that  the  pressure  of  his  lips  shall  leave  a 
permanent  indentation?  Man  wants  but  little 
here  below,  hut  he  wants  that  little  good.  He 
wants  it  genuine.  He  wants  it  non-detach- 
able. 

A  writer  in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle 
has  some  interesting  things  to  say  about  King 
Edward  in  his  capacity  of  w'orkingman.  The 
king's  day  is,  it  seems,  a  most  arduous  one 
and  wholly  innocent  of  eight-hour  regulations 
or  union  rules.  The  newspaper  reporter  who 
is  detailed  upon  some  tedious  ceremony  can 
hardly  suppress  his  yawns — in  fact,  he  does 
not  suppress  them  : 

But  the  king  is  never  bored,  or,  if  so,  conceals 
his  boredom  admirably.  Yet  his  majesty  has  the 
worst  of  it.  He  has  had  to  change  his  clothes — 
perhaps  for  the  fifth  time  in  one  day— and  is  in 
a  tight,  hot  uniform,  with  a  big  busby  on  his 
head.  He  is  the  centre  of  all  eyes,  and  must 
smile  and  smile,  however  tired  he  feels.  He  has 
not  only  to  listen  to  the  address  of  "Mr.  Mayor," 
but  to  answer  him  in  words  suitable  to  the  occa- 
sion, tactful,  inspiring,  encouraging.  Before  com- 
ing upon  the  scene  he  has  had  to  con  his  part, 
to  approve  and  amend  the  speech  prepared  for 
him,  to  stud}-,  as  it  were,  his  brief,  upon  a  sub- 
ject which  not  even  a  king  may  be  expected  to  be 
perfectly  familiar  with — such  as  the  importance 
of  a  school  of  mines  or  the  progress  in  trade 
of   a   provincial   town. 

And,  unlike  the  journalist — who  after  the  func- 
tion goes  back  to  his  office  to  write  his  brief  de- 
scription and  then  retires  into  private  life,  to 
water  the  rose-trees  in  a  suburban  garden,  for 
example — the  king  goes  back  to  his  palace  to  find 
a  dozen  gentlemen  of  the  household  awaiting  in- 
structions,   to    find    innumerable    papers    requiring 


his  supervision  and  signature,  and  in  a  little  while 
he  has  to  attend  another  ceremony,  public  or  pri- 
vate, where  he  is  again  the  centre  of  all-  eyes, 
where  again  he  has  to  smile  and  to  be  genial,  and 
to  say  tactful  words,  and  to  be  interested,  and 
alert,  and  keenly  observant. 

The  mere  physical  strain  of  kingship  must  be 
severe,  and  King  Edward  has  less  sleep  than 
many  of  his  subjects,  but  the  psychological  strain 
must  sometimes  be  a  torture  to  any  man  not 
born  with  the  exact  qualities  necessary  to  those 
who  wear  a  crown.  Because  there  is  no  greater 
torture  for  the  mind  of  man  that  to  be  bored  and 
to  appear  interested,  to  be  weary  yet  to  seem 
freshly  interested  in  every  foolish  thing  and  stupid 
person,  to  long  for  the  quietude  and  peace  of  a 
private  room  with  a  good  cigar  and  a  good  friend, 
and  to  stand  in  the  centre  of  a  gay  throng,  in 
the  public  gaze,  and  without  relaxation  from  the 
ceremony   and    state   which    surrounds   a   king. 

So  at  least  we  in  our  simplicity  may  imagine. 
But  it  is  imagination  merely,  for  no  one  has  seen 
King  Edward  look  weary  of  what  is  going  on 
around  him,  and  upon  every  occasion  he  seems 
to  possess  the  magic  gift  of  taking  a  keen  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  subject  or  the  scene  before 
him.  That  gift  must  surely  be  his,  because 
otherwise  the  human  nature  even  of  a  king  would 
not  be  strong  enough  to  endure  those  long  hours 
and  that  continual  work  which  King  Edward  de- 
votes to  duty. 

— •»■ 

There  is  a  certain  veterinary  surgeon  in 
Canada  wTho  wishes  that  he  had  never  been 
born.  It  seems  that  certain  Canadian  ladies 
wished  to  present  Queen  Alexandra  with  a 
pair  of  horses,  and  two  fine  animals  were 
selected  with  long  tails  and  sweeping  manes. 
A  member  of  the  committee  who  thought  that 
horses  were  just  as  much  improved  by  the 
loss  of  their  tails  as  women  by  the  loss  of 
their  hips  took  it  upon  himself  to  dock  these 
horses,  and  in  this  mutilated  condition  they 
were    sent    to    England. 

Now  Queen  Alexandra  has  a  well-known 
objection  to  the  docking  of  horses.  She  be- 
longs   to    a    humanitarian    league    which    dis- 


courages some  practices  and  also  the  wearing 
of  osprey  plumes.  To  drive  behind  horses 
with  docked  tails  was  not  only  distasteful  to 
her,  but  practically  impossible,  in  view  of 
the  public  stand  that  she  has  taken  in  the 
matter,  and  consequently  these  horses  found 
their  way  once  more  across  the  Atlantic  and 
two  new  ones  with  nndocked  tails  took  their 
place.  The  Canadian  ladies  are  said  to  have 
expressed  themselves  with  some  freedom  to 
the  veterinary  surgeon,  who  is  now  a  sadder 
and  a  wiser  man. 


A  Washington  news  item  says  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Lynn  have  sent  to  their  con- 
gressional representative  a  box  of  leather 
neckties  that  are  so  beautiful  in  color  and 
texture  that  the  recipient  was  delighted  to 
wear  them. 

There  may  be  more  in  this  than  meets  the 
eye.  There  is  a  grim  suggestiveness  about 
a  leather  necktie,  even  as  there  is  about 
a  hempen  one.  We  do  not  know  how  the 
Lynn  representative  voted  upon  the  tariff 
question,  nor  how  his  constituents  wanted 
him  to  vote ;  but  if  the  two  parties  are  at 
cross  purposes  about  this  matter,  the  repre- 
sentative may  meet  his  doom  in  these  leather 
neckties.  There  is  not  quite  enough  "give" 
about  a  leather  necktie  to  recommend  it  as  a 
suitable  adornment  in  a  dispute,  and  the 
Lynn  representative  may  be  reminded  of  the 
remark  of  the  Edinburgh  judge  to  the  de- 
fendant who  had  urged  a  subtle  point  of  law 
in  his  favor :  "Ye're  a  clever  chiel,  but 
ye'll  be  no'  the  waur  o'  a  hangin'." 
■<•» 

"Why  do  you  always  go  out  on  the  balcony 
when  I  begin  to  sing,  John?  Can't  you  bear 
to  listen  to  me?"  "It  isn't  that,  but  I  don't 
want  the  neighbors  to  think  I'm  a  wife- 
beater." — Kansas  City  Journal. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

FURNITURE 

Exclusive  lines  in  all  woods  and  designs,  embrac- 
ing a  great  variety  of  very  moderately  priced 
suites  and  odd  pieces. 

CARPETS 

All  weaves  in  special  patterns  and  colorings.  We 
show  all  grades. 

RUGS 

The  largest  and  finest  stock  of  Domestic  and 
Oriental  Rugs  ever  shown  on  the  Coast. 

DRAPERIES  AND  FABRICS 

Exceptional  Values  in  new  and  beautiful  effects. 

216-228  SUTTER  STREET 

Also  New  York  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


LOW  RATES 


to 


Alaska  -Yukon  -  Pacific 

Exposition 

for  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS  from 


San  Francisco $32.50 

Sacramento 32.50 

Lathrop 32.50 

Stockton 32.50 

Tracy 32.50 


Suisun $32.50 

Davis 32.50 

Napa 32.75 

Santa  Rosa 33.60 

Calistoga 33.95 


Greatly  reduced  rates  from  other  points 
in  California.  Tickets  sold  daily  May 
25  to  Sept.  30,  and  cover  two  months' 
trip  going  and  coming  via  the  famous 

Shasta  Route  of  the  Southern  Pacific 


Stopovers  going  and  coming.  Many  other  routes  at  slightly 
higher  rates  for  you  to  select  from.  Write  or  call  on  our 
nearest    agent    for    full    details   of    service,   etc.,   or    address 

FLOOD  BUILDING,  for  information 
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SrORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise- 
Mike  McGinnis  was  being  examined  for  jury 
duty  in  a  murder  trial.  "Mr.  McGinnis," 
asked  the  judge,  "have  you  formed  or  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar?"  "No,  sir."  re- 
plied Mike.  "Have  you  any  conscientious 
scruples  against  capital  punishment?"  "Not 
in  this  case,  your  honor,"  Mike  replied. 


The  stranger  had  been  compelled  to  linger 
twenty-four  hours  within  the  gates.  "Well," 
queried  the  landlord  of  the  village  inn,  as  the 
stranger  was  settling  his  bill,  "what  do  you 
think  of  our  place  as  a  summer  resort?"  "I'd 
hate  to  tell  you,"  answered  the  stranger,  as 
he  picked  up  his  grip.  "Even  what  I  think  of 
it  as  a  last  resort  would  not  look  well  in 
print." 

A  country  minister  in  the  course  of  his 
dining  out  on  the  circuit  came  to  a  house 
where  roast  chicken  was  served  for  dinner. 
He  had  previously  encountered  a  series  of 
corn-beef  dinners,  and  the  chicken  looked 
good.  "Well,"  he  remarked,  "here's  where 
that  chicken  enters  the  ministry'!"  "Hope  it 
does  better  there  than  in  lay  work,"  rejoined 
the  host. 


An  eminent  lawyer  was  once  cross-examin- 
ing a  very  clever  woman,  mother  of  the 
plaintiff  in  a  breach  of  promise  action,  and 
was  completely  worsted  in  the  encounter  of 
wits.  At  the  close,  however,  he  turned  to  the 
jury  and  exclaimed,  "You  saw,  gentlemen, 
that  even  I  was  but  a  child  in  her  hands. 
What  must  my  client  have  been  ?"  By  this 
adroit  stroke  of  advocacy  he  turned  his  failure 
into  a  success. 


He  was  a  very  good,  high-bred,  and  thor- 
oughly trained  dog  that  every  morning  for 
three  years  chased  a  railway  train  that  ran 
past  the  farm.  The  farmer  and  his  wife  were 
watching  the  persistent  but  vain  pursuit  one 
warm  morning.  "I  wonder,"  the  wife  said, 
"what  makes  that  foolish  dog  chase  the  train 
so  persistently?"  "Never  though  about  that," 
replied  the  farmer,  "but  I've  often  wondered 
what  he  would  do  if  he  caught  it." 


Shortly  after  a  Dover  lawyer  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  he  had  a  case  which  was  tried  be- 
fore a  North  Adams  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
was  opposed  by  a  lawyer  whose  eloquence 
attracted  a  large  crowd.  The  justice  was  per- 
spiring in  the  crowded  room  and  evidently 
fast  losing  his  temper.  Finally  he  drew  off 
his  coat  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  eloquent  ad- 
dress, burst  out :  "Mr.  Attorney,  supposing 
that  you  take  your  seat  and  let  Mr.  Dawes 
speak.     I  want  to  thin  out  this  crowd." 


While  Governor  of  Tennessee,  Senator 
Robert  L.  Taylor  was  once  approached  by  an 
old  negro  woman  who  asked  a  pardon  for 
her  husband,  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  steal- 
ing a  hog.  "How  long  has  he  been  in  jail?" 
was  asked.  "Goin'  on  two  years  now,"  came 
the  answer,  "but  law,  he  aint  no  good  to  them 
and  wa'n't  no  good  to  me  nohow,  an'  I  speck 
they'll  be  glad  to  get  rid  o'  him."  "Why  do 
you  want  to  get  him  out  if  he  was  of  no  use 
to  you  ?"  "To  tell  the  truth,  guv'ner,  we  done 
gettin'  short  o'  meat." 


Half  a  dozen  steadies  were  sitting  on  nail 
kegs  in  the  store  discussing  marriage,  while 
Sam,  the  negro  man  of  all  work,  was  potter- 
ing around  sawing  wood,  so  to  say.  Finally 
one  of  them  turned  to  him.  "What  do  you 
think  of  marriage,  Sam?"  he  inquired.  "I 
ain'  thinkin'  erbout  hit  a  tall,  suh,  but  I 
reckon  hit's  de  only  way,"  Sam  replied  list- 
lessly. "Are  you  married  ?"  asked  another 
one.  "  'Deed  I  is.  suh,"  Sam  responded  with 
quickened  interest,  "an'  dey  aint  no  potential 
power  on  dis  yer  uth,  suh,  dat  "ud  git  me  to 
do  hit  ag'in.     Dey  sho'  aint,  suh." 


Dean  Ramsay  has  a  story  of  that  border 
hostility  between  English  and  Scots  which 
used  to  go  to  halter  lengths.  A  Scottish 
drover  was  returning  from  the  south  in  par- 
ticularly bad  humor  with  the  English,  having 
done  poor  business,  when  he  saw  in  Carlisle 
a  notice  offering  a  reward  of  £50  to  any  one 
who  would  volunteer  for  the  unpopular  task 
of  hanging  a  condemned  criminal.  Seeing  his 
chance  to  make  up  for  his  bad  market,  and 
comforting  himself  with  the  thought  that  he 
was  unknown  there,  he  did  the  job  and  got 
his  fee.  As  he  was  leaving  he  was  taunted 
as  a  beggarly  Scot,  doing  for  money  what  no 
Englishman  would.  But  he  answered  with  a 
cheerful  grin:     "I'll  hang  ye  a'  at  the  price." 


In  a  Southern  seaport  town  long  ago  a  gen- 
eral and  an  admiral  were  neighbors.  The 
general's  house  was  fronted  by  a  grass-plat, 
on  which  he  claimed  the  right  to  pasture  a 
cow.  One  day  his  wife  complained  that  the 
supply  of  milk  was  falling  off.  The  sentinel 
accounted  for  the  deficiency  by  saying  that 
the  grass  had  lately  been  much  trodden  down 
by  the  public.  The  martial  despot  immediately 
gave  orders  that  no  animal,  human  or  other, 
except  the  cow,  should  be  allowed  on  the 
grass-plat ;  and  he  added — men  were  not  par- 


ticular in  those  days — that  if  this  rule  were 
infringed  the  sentinel  should  be  flogged.  Soon 
afterward  the  admiral's  wife,  having  a  press- 
ing engagement,  took  a  short  cut  over  the 
grass  in  disregard  of  the  sentinel's  repeated 
order  to  halt.  "Sir,"  said  the  offended  lady, 
"don't  you  know  who  I  am?"  "All  I  know  is 
that  you're  not  the  general's  cow." 


Jacob  A.  Riis  was  talking  about  witty  news- 
paper headlines.  "As  witty  a  headline  as  I 
know  of,"  said  he,  "was  written  by  a  youth 
of  eighteen  in  a  San  Francisco  newspaper 
office.  There  was  a  bill  up  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  alcoholic  drinks  within  four  miles  of 
the  University  of  California,  and  this  bill 
the  youth  headed :  'An  Act  to  Promote  Pe- 
destrianism  Among  Our  Students.'  " 


F.  W.  Aver,  the  advertising  agent,  at  the 
dinner  in  Philadelphia  in  honor  of  his  firm's 
fortieth  anniversary",  said  that  to  succeed  in 
advertising  required  hard  work.  "The  suc- 
cesses in  this  business  are  stupendous,"  he 
said,  "but  some  folks  think  that  working  as 
Roebottom,  of  Camden,  worked,  a  man  can 
build  up  a  great  advertising  fortune.  Roebot- 
tom was  a  roofer.  He  was  engaged  on  a 
Mickle  Street  house.  One  day,  as  he  was 
lunching,  he  was  heard  to  give  a  yell  of  pain. 
'What's  the  matter,  Roebottom?'  a  carpenter 
asked.  'I  got  a  nail  in  my  foot,'  the  roofer 
answered.  'Well,  why  don't  you  pull  it  out?' 
said  the  carpenter.  'What !  In  my  dinner 
hour?'  yelled  Roebottom,  reproachfully. 

-»■♦*■ 

THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


The  Pessimist. 
We  knock  the  pessimist  at  times, 

Because  in  gloom  he  glories; 
But   here's   a  boost — he  never  tries 

To  tell  us  funny  stories.  — Puck. 


The  Summer  Sun. 
Like  the  violet  your  eye, 

Like  gold   your   tresses   sweet, 
Like   pearls   your   teeth— but   tell    me    why 
Your  nose  is  like  the  beet. 

— Philadelphia   Bulletin. 


Enchantment. 
I    know   a    land    of    rest    for   all, 

Most    excellent    for    camping; 
Where   through   the   forest  primeval 

The  startled  deer  go  stamping. 
Where  trout  go  leaping  up  the  falls 

Of  merry,    rushing  brooklets; 
Where  nature,  sweet-voiced  nature  calls — 

It's    in    the    railroad   booklets. 

— Boston   Herald. 

There  Always  Is. 
When    Mrs.    Mead    was   full    of  groans, 

When  symptoms  of  all  sorts  assailed  her, 
She  sent  for  bluff  old  Doctor  Jones, 

And  told  him  all  the  things  that  ailed  her. 
It  took  her  nearly  half  a  day; 

And  when  she  finished  out  the  string — 
"Ye-e-s,   Mrs.  Mead,"  drawled  Doctor  J., 

"There's  always  some  dam  thing." 

I    like   the    line.      It's    worth    a    ton     - 

Of   optimistic    commonplaces. 
It's    tonic;     it    refreshes    one; 

It    cheers,    it    stimulates,    it    braces. 
It  summarizes  things  so   well; 

It  has   the   philosophic    ring. 
Has  Kant  or  Hegel  more  to  tell? 

"There's   always   some  dam   thing." 
— Bert  Lesion  Taylor,  in  Chicago   Tribune. 


Chickenology. 
The    chickens    that    bloom    in    the    spring,    tra    la, 

Are  supposed  to  be  tender  pickin', 
But  many  a   boarder  has   found,   alas, 
There   is   also   the  steel    spring  chicken. 

— Kansas  City    Times. 


The  Joys  to  Come. 
Now  in  the  grove  beside  the  stream,  where  Nature 

seems  at  rest, 
The    Thousand-Legged    Worms    prepare    a    greeting 

for    the    guest; 
For    peek-a-booze    and     open-work    the    gay    mos- 
quitoes train, 
And    thoughtfully    the    caterpillars    plan    for    their 

campaign. 
Longing  to    gladly   mix   it   with    the   butter  and   at 

least 
Give  a    fair   imitation   of  the  death's   head    at    the 

feast; 
The  tired    river's  yawning   for  the  fool  who   rocks 

the  boat, 
While   in    a    nearby   meadow,    where   the   sun    most 

cruelly    shines, 
The    bull    who'll    break   the   party   up    is    practicing 

his  lines; 
The    great    elm    tree    is    waving    its    foliage    over- 
head— 
The  one   where   they'll    "seek  shelter"   just   before 

they  are  "struck  dead." 
Thus    Nature,    who    seems   so    quiet,    is    toiling    the 

whole  day  long 
That    the    hilarious    picnic    party    may    be    sure    to 

get   in   wrong.  — Boston   Traveler. 


"Fo*  goodness'  sake,"  impatiently  exclaimed 
Mr.  Coonley,  during  the  poker  game,  "speak 
up  lively  an'  say  what  yo'  am  a-gwine  to  do, 
Mose !  Why,  it  don't  take  me  mo'  den  two 
.seconds  to  make  up  mah  mind."  "If  it  did," 
replied  the  player  addressed,  very  deliberately, 
"you'd  suttainly  be  loafin' !" — New   York  Sun. 


Hirschman  &  Co. 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths.  Now  at  220  Grant 
Avenue  with  a  greatly  increased  selection  in 
all  departments. 


HOT  DAYS 
HOT  NIGHTS 


suggest  the  fragrant  Julep  or 
High  Ball  made  of 


HUNTER 

BALTIMORE 


RYE 


For  recuperation  and  restoration. 
It    is   a   pure   tonical   stimulant. 


HENRY    CAMPE   &    CO.,    Inc. 

Distributors    for    California   and    Nevada, 

San  Francisco,   Cal. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

No.  4  MONTGOMERY  STREET 


Capital,     Surplus    and    Undivided 

Profits $10,868,154.20 

Deposits    20,612,588.66 

Cash  and  Sight  Exchange 10,915,762.32 

Isaias    W.    Hellman President 

I.    W.  Hellman,  Ja Vice-President 

F.    L.    Lipman Vice-President 

Frank    B.    King Cashier 

George    Grant Assist.    Cashier 

W.   McGavi  n Assist.  Cashier 

E.   L.  Jacobs Assist.   Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


ISAIAS    W.    HELLMAN 

LEON    SLOSS 

C.    DE    GUIGNE 

PERCY    T.    MORGAN 

DUDLEY    EVANS 

I.    W.    HELLMAN,    JR. 

WM.     HAAS 

E.    H.    HARRrMAN 


WM.    F.    HERRI  N 

F.    W.   VAN   SICKLEN 

JAMES     L.     FLOOD 

H.    E.    LAW 

J.     HENRY    MEYER 

CHAS.    J.    DEERING 

F.   L.   LIPMAN 


Customers  of  this  Bank  are  offered  ererr  facility  consistent  l 
prudent  banking..    New  acaxmls  are  invited. 


French  Savings  Bank 

108  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 

Paid-up    Capital    $    600,000 

Total  Assets    4,270,800 

Strictly   a    Savings    Bank.     Open    Saturday 
Evening  from  7  to  8:30 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  1st  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
2d  Vice-President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  P. 
A.  Bergerot,  Attorney. 

Directors — N.  C.  Babin,  J.  A.  Bergerot, 
Charles  Carpy,  Arthur  Legallet,  G.  Beleney,  H. 
de  St.  Seine,  J.  M.  Dupas,  Leon  Bocqueraz,  J. 
E.  Artigues,  J.  S.  Godeau,  John  Ginty,  O.  Bozio. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

The  French-American  Bank  is  located  in  the 
same  building. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

Member  of  (be  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  Su  Francisco 
526   California  Street,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed    Capital    $  1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and   Contingent   Funds..      1,504,498  68 

Deposits  June   30,    1909 36,793,234  04 

Total    Assets    39,435,681.38 

Off rcERs— President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President, 
Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  As- 
sistant Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary, 
George  Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A  H 
Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys 

Board  of  Doctors— N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,    and    W.    S.    Goodfellow. 

MrssrON  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.   W.   Heyer,   Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Dement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C 
Heyer,    Manager. 


WE  OWN  AND  OFFER 


(Subject  to  sale) 


ANY  PART  OF 


300,000 

Presidio  and  Ferries  R.  R.  Co.  ux  Mortis 

BONDS 

SUTRO    &   CO. 

Particulars  on  request  412  MONTGOMERY  ST. 


Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

$3 


a  year 

MECHANICS  SAVINGS  BANK 


INSPECTION 

and 

COMPARISON 

INVITED 


Market  and  Mason  Streets 


J.  C.WILSON 

MEMBER 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

THE  STOCK  AND   BOND  EXCHANGE  OP  S.  F. 

CORONADA 

Cor.  Loma  and  Orange  Ave. 

Mills  Building  Hotel  Alexandra 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS    ANGELES 


Phone  Kearny  2936 

J.  M.  DUKE 

CORPORATION  SECRETARY 
Offices  Provided  and  Accounting  Done  for  Corporations 
A  SPECIALTY  OF  INCORPORATING  AND  MANAG- 
ING  ESTATES   AND    PRIVATE    PROPERTY 
ABSENTEES    REPRESENTED 
Bank  and   Personal   References 

METROPOLIS     BANE     BUILDING 

625  MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

U.  S.  Assets $2.18-4,632 

"      Surplus 726,218 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT 

1004     MESCHANTS'     EXCHANGE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
J.  JT.  Kenny,  W.  L.  W.  Millee, 

Manager  Assistant  Manager 


MOVED 


Gladding,  McBean  &  Co. 

CLAY  PRODUCTS 

OFFICE 

311-317  CROCKER  BUILDING 

WAREHOUSE 
147-151  MINNA  STREET 

Between  New  Montgomery  and  Third 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


N.  W.  HALSEY  &  CO.,  bankers 

^h^iKde  bonds  liston 


NEW  YORK 
49  Wall  Sl 


PHILADELPHIA 
1429  Chestrmt  Sl 


CHICAGO 

152  Monroe  SL 


APPLICATION 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

424  California  St 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle    of   the   social    happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San    Francisco    will   be    found   in 
the   following   department : 

Although  many  of  those  who  have  been  spend- 
ing the  summer  out  of  town  have  returned,  there 
is  little  of  social  activity  to  chronicle  as  3-et  and 
there  is  every  indication  that  the  season  will  be 
late  in  opening  this  year.  But  little  is  heard  of 
the  winter's  debutantes  as  yet  and  the  prospect  is, 
at  present,  that  they  will  be  few  in  numbers  this 
year.  Many  of  those  who  were  expected  to  make 
their  bows  to  the  social  wTorld  will  probably  remain 
in  the  safe  hut  unexciting  haven  of  the  school 
room  for  another  year  and  others  who  were  to 
have  come  out  are  in  mourning. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Carrie 
Hmchins,  daughter  of  Mrs-  C.  B.  Hutchins,  to 
Dr.  William  Speckers  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 
Their  wedding  will  probably  be  an  event  of  the 
early    fall. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Biss  Carrie 
Bauer,  sister  of  Captain  George  Bauer,  to  Mr. 
Theodore  Wores.  Their  wedding  will  be  an  event 
of   the   near    future. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Mattie  Livermore,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Horatio  P.  Livermore,  to  Herr  Alfred 
Hurtgen  of  Dresden  took  place  at  St.  Andrew's 
Church.  London,  on  July  9.  Herr  Hurtgen  and 
his  bride  have  returned  to  Dresden. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Eyre  entertained  at 
a  dance  on  Thursday  evening  of  last  week  at 
tiieir  home  in  Menlo  Park  in  honor  of  their  son, 
Mr.   Edward  Eyre,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  was  the  hostess  at  an 
informal  luncheon  at  the  Burlingame  Club  on 
Thursday    of   last   week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Bothin  entertained  at 
a  moonlight  fishing  party  near  San  Rafael  on 
Friday  evening  of  last  week. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Tobin  entertained  at  a  theatre 
party  on  Saturday  afternoon  of  last  week  at  the 
Van    Ness    Theatre. 

Rear-Admiral  J.  F.  Trilley.  U.  S.  N..  retired, 
and  Mrs.  Trilley,  of  Shawmut  Lodge,  Pacific 
Grove,  were  the  guests  at  Hotel  Del  Monte  of 
Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey  on  the  night  of  the  29th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  T.  Williams  entertained  a  party 
at  dinner  in  the  grill  room  at  Del  Monte  on  the 
night  of  the  1st.  The  party  included  Miss  Wil- 
liams, Mrs.  Laurence.  Miss  Laurence,  Judge 
Waters  Davies  of  El  Paso,  and  Professor  R.  E. 
Allardice  of   Stanford  University. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  St.  Goar,  Miss  St.  Goar, 
Miss  Helen  St.  Goar,  Mr.  Fred  and  Mr.  Charles 
St.  Goar  entertained  Miss  Macfarlane  of  Hono- 
lulu. Miss  Hotaling,  Miss  Lowe,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.    M.  Smith  at  .Ftna  Springs. 

Mrs.  Schmieden  entertained  Mrs.  R.  T.  Woods, 
Mies  Woods,  and  Mr.  Lovell  Langstroth  at  dinner 
at  Del  Monte  on  August  1. 

Justice  Joseph  McKenna  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  Garrett 
W.  McEnerney  at  a  luncheon  in  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis  last  week,  which  was  attended  by  prac- 
tically every  distinguished  jurist  in  California. 


Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  William  S.  Tevi?,  Mr.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Mr. 
William  Tevis,  Jr.,  Mr.  Lansing  Tevis,  Mr.  Gor- 
don Tevis.  and  Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor 
sailed  last  week  on  the  Adriatic  from  New  York 
for  Europe,  where  they  will  remain  until  October. 

The  Rev.  ar.d  Mrs.  John  W.  Nichols  and  their 
infant  daughter  have  arrived  from  Shanghai  and 
are  the  guests  of  Bishop  and  Mrs.  William  Ford 
Nichols.      They   will   remain  here  until   next  spring. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pelham  Ames  sailed  recently  from 
New  York  for  Europe,  where  they  expect  to  travel 
for  an   indefinite   time. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  P.  Livermore  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Livermore  have  returned  from  Europe,  where 
they  have  been  traveling  for  the  past  year. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  and  Miss  Helene  Irwin 
will  sail  from  Europe  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, and  after  a  brief  visit  to  Mrs.  Edward 
Moore  Robinson  in  Philadelphia  will  return  to 
San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  McLaren,  MissXonstance 
McLaren,  and  Mr.  Loyall  McLaren  have  returned 
from  a  camping  trip  in  the  Sierras. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  II.  McDonald  Spencer  of  Menlo 
Park  are  among  those  who  are  at  Tahoe  for  a  few 
weeks. 

Vicomte  and  Vicomtesse  Philippe  de  Tristan 
have  sailed  recently  from  New  York  for  France, 
where  they  will   remain   for  some  months. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau  and  Miss  Hyde  will 
return   from  Europe  about  the  end  of   September. 

Miss  Julia  Langhorne  is  expected  to  arrive 
next    week    from    Colorado    Springs,    where    she    is 


GRAY°HAlR 

Before  it  places  upon  you  the  seal  of  age  and 
numbers  you  among  the  "elderly  persons." 

Mrs.  NETTIE  HARRISON'S 
4-DAY    HAIR   COLOR 

restores  grav  or  faded  hair  or  whiskers  to 
natural  dark  shades.  It  is  the  only  entirely 
successful  and  satisfactory  preparation  for  this 
purpose.  Simple— Safe— Sure.  Unlike  Hair 
Dyes  it  is  clean  and  most  convenient  to  use. 
Contains  10  Lead,  Sulphur,  or  other  harmful 
ingredien..  No  matter  what  disappointment 
you  may  have  had  with  "Dyes"  or  "Restorers," 
don't  fail  to  get  a  bottle  of  4-Day,  which 
works  n  on  a  principle  distinctly  its  own.  It 
never  f   .Is.     Price$1.00  at  all  druggists. 

NETTIE  HARRISON 

San  Francisco 


now    the    guest    of    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Richard    Ham- 
mond. 

Miss  Gertrude  Craven,  who  has  been  visiting 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Louis  Ralston,  in  Berkeley,  left 
recently  for  Boston,  where  she  will  spend  the 
winter. 

Mrs.  Obed  Harvey  and  Miss  Genevieve  Harvey 
have  returned  to  their  home  near  Gait,  after  a 
stay    at    the    Fairmont. 

Mr.  Harold  Bingham  is  sojourning  at  Calistoga 
as  the  guest  of  his  aunt,  Mrs.  William  Tubbs. 

Mrs.  James  Ellis  Tucker  has  been  in  town  for 
a  few  days  from  St.  Helena,  where  she  is  spend- 
ing the  summer. 

Miss  Harriett  Alexander,  who  has  recently  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  Mrs.  John  Bidwell  at  Chico, 
will  leave  next  week  for  Santa  Barbara  for  a 
fortnight's   stay. 

Miss  Linda  Cadwalader  has  returned  from  a 
trip  to  Santa  Barbara,  where  she  was  a  guest  at 
the    Potter. 

Miss  Emily  Carolan  went  last  week  to  Tahoe 
for   a   sojourn. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   C.    Frederick  Kohl  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  John  Gill  (formerly  Miss  Sara  Drum)  is 
here  from  her  home  in  Redlands  as  the  guest  of 
her  sister,  Mrs.  William  Geer  Hitchcock. 

Mr.  Lovell  Langstroth  has  returned  from  Mon- 
terey, where  he  has  been  spending  the  summer. 

Miss    Helen     Dean     has     returned      from      Lake 
Tahoe  and    is  at  the  Hotel    Rafael- 
Miss   Beulah   Brigham  has  been  spending  a  fort- 
night in  town  as  the  guest  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  C.  O. 
Alexander. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Ford  left  recently  for  a  stay  at 
Castle    Crag. 

Mrs.  Edward  McCutchen  and  Miss  Sara  Collier 
are  sojourning  at  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  William  L.  Ashe  and  Mr.  Wiiloughby  Ashe 
will  leave  shortly  for  a  year's  travel  in  Canada, 
the  Eastern   States,  and   Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Carrigan  returned  re- 
cently from  Seattle  and  left  almost  immediately 
for  Lake  Tahoe. 

Miss  Lillie  Lawlor,  who  has  been  in  New  York 
for  the  past  year,  has  gone  to  Paris. 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin  left  this  week  for  Hono- 
lulu, where  she  will  spend  a  few  weeks. 

Colonel  T.  Wain-Morgan  Draper  and  Miss  Elsa 
Draper  have  arrived  in  England  and  will  spend 
several  weeks  there  and  in  Paris  before  returning 
t"    New    York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Hay  Chapman  and  family 
have  taken  a  house  at  Santa  Barbara  for  the 
summer. 

Mr.  Hother  Wismer  has  returned  from  a  three- 
weeks  vacation  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  as 
the  guest  of  Mr.  and   Mrs.  W.   T.  Sesnon. 

Mrs.  John  McMullin  and  Miss  Eliza  McMullin 
left  recently  for  Kentucky  and  other  points  in  the 
South  and  will  be  gone  for  several  months. 

Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  has  gone  to  Hono- 
lulu, where  she  will  be  the  guest  of  her  sister, 
Mrs.    Harry    Macfarlane. 

Mrs.  Gailliard  Stoney  is  spending  some  weeks 
at   Fallen   Leaf  Lake. 

Mrs.  I.  L.  Requa  is  among  the  guests  at  Tahoe 
Tavern. 

Dr.  Robert  F.  Chapman  of  New  York  and  his 
niece,  Mrs.  P.  W.  Robertson  of  Washington,  are 
registered  at  the  St.  Francis. 

Mr.  Chapin  F.  Tubbs  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Bingham 
are  registered  at  -Etna  Springs. 

Mr.  J.  Downey  Harvey  rejoined  Mrs.  Harvey 
and  Miss  Genevieve  Harvey  at  Del  Monte  for  the 
week   end. 

Lieutenant-Commander  J.  H.  Ryan,  U.  S.  X.,  is 
among  recent  arrivals  at  the  St.  Francis. 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark.  Mr.  Richard  M.  Tobin, 
and  Mr.  Cyril  Tobin  arrived  at  Del  Monte  last 
week.  Mrs.  Charles  Clark  will  leave  her  children 
there  and  will  join  them  later. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arao  Dosch  spent  a  few  days  at 
the  St.  Francis  last  week  prior  to  leaving  for  the 
East. 

Mr.  George  Howard  of  San  Mateo  and  Mr.  Ar- 
thur C.  Payne  of  Menlo  Park  were  at  Del  Monte 
last    week. 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Fuller  of  San  Francisco  spent  the 
week  end  at  Del  Monte. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Charles  McKinstry  have  re- 
turned from  Del  Monte  and  are  established  at  the 
St.  Francis,  where  they  will  remain  until  the  sail- 
ing of  the  transport  next  week  for  their  new  sta- 
tion   in    Manila. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Fee  and  Miss  Marcia 
Fee  came  down  from  Lake  Tahoe  to  Del  Monte 
last  week  and  were  joined  by  Mr.  D.  Jerome  Fee. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Del  Monte  are  .Rear- 
Admiral  T.  F.  Jewell,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  and 
Mrs.  Jewell,  who  lately  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Japan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Umhsen,  who  have  been 
spending  the  summer  in  visiting  the  various  re- 
sorts of  the  State,  have  returned  for  a  few  days 
to   their   apartments   at  the   Fairmont. 

Major  Weston  P.  Chamberlain  of  the  LTnited 
States  Medical  Corps  has  been  visiting  at  the 
St.    Francis,    with    Mrs.    Chamberlain. 

Major  and  Mrs.  McKinstry  have  arrived  at  the 
Fairmont,  where  they  will  probably  be  for  the 
next   month. 

Captain  Pickering  and  Lieutenant-Commander  S. 
R.  Thomas  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Maryland  have  been 
guests  of  the  St.  Francis  for  several  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Buck,  Jr.,  of  this  city, 
who  have  been  at  the  Seattle  Fair  for  some  time, 
have  returned  to  the  Fairmont,  where  they  have 
apartments. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Glassford,  U.  S.  N.,  Mr. 
Charles  W.  \YoodrufT,  U.  S.  N.,  Major  and  Mrs. 
W.  P.  Chamberlain,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Lieutenant- 
Commander  and  Mrs.  Raby,  U.  S.  N.,  are  at  the 
Fairmont. 

Among  the  recent  guests  at  the  Fairmont  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Kruttschnitt  of  Chicago,  Miss 
Kruttschnitt,  and  Mr.  John  Kruttschnitt. 

Recent  arrivals  from  San  Francisco  at  the  Hotel 
del  Coronado  included  Mr.  C.  W.  Cook,  Mr.  Jay 
W.  Adams.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  T.  Bishop,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin F.  Sneideher,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  N.  Armsby, 
Major  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  McKinstry,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Shore,  Mrs.  T.  C.  Judkins,  Mr.  Pierre  A.- 
Fontaine, Dr.  S.  B.  Fontaine,  Mrs.  George  L. 
Nusbaumer. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais  from  San  Francisco  were  Mrs.  Clara  I.  Peel, 
Mr.  Clarence  E.  Comstock,  Miss  Anna  Nickelson, 
Mr.  E.  Peterson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  S.  Rowe,  Miss 
Rowe,  Mr.  P.  A.  Converse,  Miss  R.  Moore,  Miss 
E.    Moore,    Mr.    A.    Gussard,    Mrs.    C.    Schneider, 


Mr.  F.  M.  Butler.  Captain  O.  Anderson  and  Mrs. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Oscar  Anderson,  Miss  Helen  An- 
derson,   Mr.    William    W.    Bishop. 

Among  arrivals  from  San  Francisco  at  -Etna 
Springs  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  St.  Goar,  Miss 
St.  Goar,  Miss  Helen  St.  Goar,  Mr.  Fred  St. 
Goar,  Mr.  Charles  St.  Goar,  Miss  Hotaling,  Miss 
Edith  Lowe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Smith,  Captain 
and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Gray,  Mr.  Carlton  R.  Gray, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Nolan,  Miss  Esther  Nolan,  Mr. 
H.  W.  Bingham,  Mr.  G.  J.  Scharlacb,  Mr.  L. 
Weissberg,  Mr.  H.  B.  Stedman,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Edw.  J.  Creely,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mulford  L.  Pan- 
coast,  Mr.  J.  A.  Young,  Miss  Blanch  Beamer, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Ingram,  Mr.  Chapin  F. 
Tubbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Scott,  Mr.  George 
D.  Metcalf,  Miss  Macfarlane,  Mr.  W.  F.  Bots- 
ford.  Mr.  J.  Botsford,  Miss  M.  Botsford,  Miss 
M.    Mclntyre,   Mr.   W.   Mclntyre, 

Among  San  Francisco  registrations  at  Hotel  del 
Monte  are  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Judson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
F.  S.  Somers,  Miss  Cleaves,  Mr.  Fred  S.  Shoup, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Scofield,  Mr.  H.  J.  Small,  Miss  Bar- 
bara Small,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Fee,  Miss 
Marcia  G.  Fee,  Mr.  F.  E.  Batturs,  Mr.  R.  C.  \'an 
Fleet,  Mr.  Percy  Graves,  Mrs.  E.  Aranjo,  Miss 
Marv  Aranjo,  Mr.  C.  Aranjo.  Mr.  D.  Jerome  Fee, 
Mr.  Stanley  Webster.  Mrs.  Felix  Coblentz,  Mr. 
Lambert  Coblentz,  Mr.  Arthur  Bachman.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  Ervthropic,  Mr.  R.  Burgens,  Mrs.  L.  P. 
Fuller,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Stratton,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Water- 
house.  Mr.  S.  W.  Waterhouse,  Miss  Dorothy 
Waterhouse,  Mrs.  T.  H.  Marshall.  Mr.  E.  L. 
Dewey,  Mr.  Cyril  R.  Tobin,  Mr.  C.  Payne.  Mr. 
George  L.  Olsen,  Mr.  D.  Livingston,  Miss  Stella 
Livingston. 

Army  and  Navy. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and  navy  officers  who  are  or  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points : 

Colonel  John  L.  Chamberlain,  inspector- general. 
U.  S.  A.,  arrived  here  on  Tuesday  and  sailed  on 
Thursday  for  Manila,  where  he  will  report  for 
duty  as  inspector-general  of  the  Philippines  Di- 
vision. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry  S.  T.  Harris.  Medical 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  is  ordered  to  proceed 
to  San  Francisco  and  report  in  person  to  the 
commanding  general  of  the  Department  of  Cali- 
fornia for  duty  as  chief  surgeon  of  this  depart- 
ment and  as  medical  superintendent  of  the  Army 
Transport  Service  at  San  Francisco,  relieving 
Major  James  M.  Kennedy.  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Major  Parker  W.  West,  Fourtenth  Cavalry, 
1_\  S.  A.,  was  ordered  to  report  in  person,  on 
or  about  August  1,  to  Brigadier-General  William 
P.  Hall,  adjutant-general,  U.  S.  A.,  president  of 
an  Army  Retiring  Board  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  examination. 

Major  Erneste  V.  Smith,  paymaster,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  twenty 
days. 

Major  Benjamin  J.  Edger.  Jr..  Medical  Corps. 
U.  S.  A.,  upon  his  arrival  in  the  United  States 
from  Manila,  has  been  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Fort   Meade,    South    Dakota,    for  duty. 

Captain  Conrad  S.  Babcock.  First  Cavalry.  V. 
<-  A.,  will  sail  from  Manila  about  August  15  for 
San  Francisco,  thence  to  the  Mounted  Service 
School,  Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Captain  Campbell  E.  Babcock.  Fourth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  is  detailed  for  temporary  duty  as  assist- 
ant to  the  general  superintendent.  Army  Transport 
Service,  at  San  Francisco,  until  the  arrival  of 
Captain  Haldimand  P.  Young,  quartermaster,  U. 
S     A. 

Captain  Haldimand  P.  Young,  quartermaster,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  been  granted  three  months*  leave  of 
absence,  which  took  effect  upon  his  relief  from 
duty  in  the  Philippines,  with  permission  to  return 
to  the  LTnited   States,  via    Europe. 

Medical  Inspector  O.  Diehl,  U.  S.  N..  has  been 
ordered  to  duty  as  fleet  surgeon.  Third  Squadron, 
Pacific  Fleet,  on  board  the  Charleston. 

Lieutenant-Commander  F.  H.  Clark,  U.  S.  N.. 
is  detached  from  duty  as  aid  on  the  staff  of  the 
Pacific  Fleet,  on  board  the  Tennessee,  and  ordered 
to  duty  as  fleet  engineer  of  the  Pacific  Fleet,  on 
board  the  Tennessee. 

Lieutenant-Commander  G.  N.  Offley,  U.  S.  N., 
is  detached  as  engineer  of  the  Pacific  Fleet,  on 
board   the    Tennessee,   and  ordered   home  to   await 

orders. 

-*♦•■ 

Herr  Hager.  a  rich  and  influential  Berlin 
banker,  frequently  had  watches  picked  from 
his  pocket.  At  first  he  had  recourse  to  all 
kinds  of  safety  chains;  then  one  morning  he 
took  no  precaution  whatever,  and  quietly  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  robbed.  At  night,  on 
returning  from  his  business,  he  took  up  the 
evening  paper:  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
delight.  A  watch  had  exploded  in  a  man's 
hands.  The  victim's  hands  were  shattered 
and  the  left  eye  destroyed.  The  crafty  banker 
had  filled  the  watch  case  with  dynamite,  which 
exploded  in  the  operation  of  winding. 


The  anti-gambling  crusade  which  swept  over 
Japan  late  last  year  caused  the  closing  of  six- 
teen tracks  and  left  hundreds  of  high-class 
horses  stranded.  A  tremendous  effort  was 
made  by  the  race-track  element  to  induce  the 
Japanese  government  to  retract  and  permit 
betting  upon  the  tracks,  but  Premier  Katsura 
held  firm,  and  the  horse-owners  decided  to 
ship  their  horses  to  Vladivostok,  where  betting 
is  still  allowed.  Eighty-two  Japanese  horses 
and  many  Japanese  race  followers  have  ar- 
rived in  the  Siberian  port. 


Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree  will  be  seen 
in  this  country  next  season  under  the  man- 
agement of  William  A.  Brady.  He  will  make 
a  visit  of  eight  weeks,  and  will  play  in  New 
York,  Boston.  Philadelphia,  Washington,  and 
Chicago,  and  will  be  seen  as  Falstaff,  Shylock, 
Fagan,  Colonel  Newcome,  and  in  other  char- 
acter parts. 

-*«•►- 

Eugene  Korn,  the  Hatter, 

John  B._  Stetson  agency.     15  Kearny  St. 


644  Market  St. 
Opp.  Palace  Hotel 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION    SQUARE 


An  expression  of  the 
San    Francisco   spint 


Under  the  management  of 
James  Woods 


Spend  your  vacation  and  your  week-end  outings  at 

Hotel  del  Monte 

DURING  THE 

ANNUAL  MONTH  OF  SPORTS 

Angnst  15th  to  September  15th 

Annual  Dog  Show- 
Annual  Golf  Tournament 
First  State  Bridge  Whist  Congress 
Annual  Tennis  Tournament 
Opening  of  Pebble  Beach  Lodge 

Make  your  plans  lo  be  there.     Write  for  rates  and  reser- 
vations today  to 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager 


THE  JEFFERSON 

TURK  AND  GOTGH  STREETS    :  :    SAN  FRANCISCO 

We  cater  to  exclusive,  high-class 
family  trade.  Succeeding  the  old 
"Occidental"  as  headquarters  for 
array  and   navy  men. 

GRAY  &  LINZEE.  Proprietors 


WANTED-  Furnished  apartment  or  flat 
of  seven  or  eight  rooms,  with  two  baths; 
for  three  adults;  six  months  or  longer. 
North  of  California,  west  of  Van  Ness 
Avenue.  Address  Room  318,  Peninsula 
Hotel,   San  Mateo. 


WANTED— Small  furnished  house  in 
Western  Addition  from  November  to 
March;  three  bedrooms  and  two  serv- 
ants* rooms  required;  careful  tenants. 
Address    Box    B,    Argonaut  office. 


DAVIS,  SINGER  AND  AUTOMATIC 

Sewing   Machines 


LOW  PRICES 


EASY  TERMS 


Needles,   Parts,    Repairing    and    Renting 
of  all  makes 

W.  E.  JACKSON,  Agent 

davis  sewing  machine  company 

404  STOCKTON  ST. 

Phone  Douglas  3656 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  1850  OF  HARTFORD 

Cash    Capital     $1,000,000 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 2,462,739 

Total    Cash    Assets 6,365,877 

BENJAMIN   T.   SMITH 

Manager   Pacific    Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL    BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


August  7,  1909. 
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Pears' 

Pears'  is  essentially 
a  toilet  soap.  A  soap 
good  for  clothes  won't 
benefit  face  and  hands. 
Don't  use  laundry  soap 
for  toilet  or  bath.  That 
is,  if  you  value  clear 
skin. 

Pears'  is  pure  soap 
and  matchless  for  the 
complexion. 

Sold  in  town  and  village 


FAIRMONT 
HOTEL 


Anticipates  every  wish  of  the 
most    discriminating   travelers 

Single  rooms  with  bath  from 
$2.50  upward 


Palace  Hotel  Company 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 

Most  Delightful   Climate  on   Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 

Summer  rates,  $3.50  per  day  and  upward 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passengers 

from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 

Coast   S.    S.   Co.   steamers. 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other   outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,    for  fishing.      Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN   ROSS,   Manager, 

Coronado   Beach,   Cal. 

Or  see  H.   F.   NORCROSS,   Agent, 

334  So.    Spring  St.,   Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;   Main  3917. 


OPTICIAN 

34  KEARNY  STREET 

BET.MARKET&  P0ST5T5.  SANFRANCISCO.CALIf: 

KODAK  AGENCY-PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


SPEND  THE  WEEK  END  AT 


SPRINGS 

Leave  San  Francisco  at  3:45  p.m., 
Friday  or  Saturday  via  Sausalito. 
Railroad  round  trip,  $7,  including 
enjoyable  ride  in  our  fine  automo- 
biles from  St.  Helena  to  Aetna 
Springs  and  return. 

Illustrated  Booklet  mailed  free 
on  application. 

AETNA  SPRINGS  CO. 

Aetna  Springs        :  :        Napa  County,  Cal. 


FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

"Paid  in  Full"  was  here  for  one  week  only 
last  December  and  its  return  engagement, 
opening  next  Monday  night  at  the  Van  Ness 
Theatre,  will  be  pleasing  to  those  who  saw 
it  before  as  well  as  to  those  who  missed  it. 
Eugene  Walter's  play  won  success  in  the  be- 
ginning in  New  York,  and  its  record  since 
that  time  has  been  little  less  than  phenomenal. 
It  has  run  nearly  two  years  in  New  York, 
the  hot  summer  season  having  no  effect  on 
its  drawing  power,  and  when  the  company 
rested  it  was  for  a  vacation  actually  needed. 
Last  Monday  night  it.  was  revived  at  the 
Astor  Theatre,  on  the  stage  where  it  was  first 
produced,  and  it  was  easily  the  big  event  of 
the  opening  theatrical  season.  In  the  mean- 
time Chicago  had  it  all  summer,  and  no  less 
than  five  companies  were  playing  it  on  tour. 
It  is  beyond  the  aid  or  discouragement  of 
criticism  now,  as  it  well  may  be,  for  its  vi- 
tality and  power  are  unquestioned.  It  tells 
a  story  of  intense  interest,  and  its  characters 
are   real  people. 

Wagenhals  &  Kemper  are  sending  a  good 
organization  here  with  the  play  and  will  put 
it  on  with  careful  attention  to  detail.  Sara 
Perry,  who  played  Emma  Brooks  when  the 
drama  was  given  here  before,  still  has  that 
part,  and  is  even  more  effective  in  it.  Others 
in  the  cast  are  Louis  Morrell,  Ned  Findley, 
Charles  Riegel,  Rose  Snyder,  Catherine  Tall- 
man,  and  Allen  Atwell.  Matinee  performance 
on  Saturday  only. 


The  Orpheum  announces  for  next  week  a 
tempting  programme  of  novel  acts  that  have 
scored  heavily  in  the  East.  "La  Petite  Re- 
vue," produced  by  Charles  Lovenberg,  will 
head  the  coming  bill.  It  is  a  review  of  old 
and  new  footlight  successes  arranged  and  pre- 
sented in  a  unique  manner.  Special  scenery 
is  used  in  picturing  a  youth  in  reverie  review- 
ing the  stage  celebrities  of  the  day.  In  his 
dream  the  characters  of  several  comic  operas 
appear  on  the  little  stage.  A  tableau  entitled 
"A  Slumberless  Serenade"  is  the  finale.  Ray 
O.  Dietrich,  Mabel  Rettew,  Kirby  Kahili, 
Arline  Fredericks.  Eleanor  Caldwell,  and 
Harry  Irwin  assist  in  the  review.  Eleanor 
Gordon,  a  gifted  young  actress  who  has  made 
a  reputation  on  Broadway,  will  appear  in  a 
sketch  entitled  "Tips  on  Tap."  It  was  written 
for  her  by  Edgar  Allen  Woolf,  and  in  it  she 
has  the  assistance  of  that  favorite  and  ster- 
ling actor,  Joseph  Sullivan.  The  Five  Avolos. 
premier  xylophonists,  will  introduce  selections 
from  a  large  repertoire.  Lena  Pantzer,  as- 
sisted by  Sam  Mint,  will  contribute  a  terpsi- 
chorean  specialty  in  which  she  dances  on  the 
floor,  on  a  spade,  and  on  a  wire.  Next  week 
will  be  the  last  of  the  Six  American  Dancers, 
Matthews  and  Ashley,  Conroy  and  Le  Maire, 
and  also  of  Samp  Chip  and  Mary  Marble  in 
their  immense  hit,  "In  Old  Edam."  Some- 
thing entirely  original  in  the  way  of  motion 
pictures   will   conclude  the   performance. 


"Seeing  the  Chutes"  from  the  backs  of  ele- 
phants will  be  a  unique  innovation  introduced 
at  the  Fillmore  Street  amusement  park  next 
Sunday.  The  Glasscock  pachyderms,  the  ones 
that  have  been  entertaining  with  their  tricks 
and  antics  during  the  past  week,  are  to  be, 
turned  into  sight-seeing  carriers.  "Little 
Mike,"  the  pet  of  the  juvenile  visitors  and 
clown  of  the  herd,  is  to  be  reserved  especially 
for  the  children.  In  addition  the  elephants 
will  continue  to  give  their  regular  perform- 
ances every  afternoon  and  night.  The  diving 
of  Towers,  who  claims  to  be  the  world's  cham- 
pion high  diver  when  it  comes  to  making  long- 
distance leaps  into  shallow  water,  will  be  an- 
other addition  to  the  Sunday  bill.  He  will 
dive  ninety-seven  feet  into  less  than  four  feet 
of  water.  Other  things  that  will  interest  on 
the  route  of  the  popular  Chutes  "joy  jaunt" 
will  be  the  exhibitions  of  Demon  and  Flor- 
ence Spray,  the  song  and  dance  artists  in  the 
cafe,  and  the  continuous  concerts  played  by 
the  Royal   Banda  Roma. 


The  remark,  "The  more  I  know  of  men 
the  more  I  like  dogs,"  is  attributed  to  Mme.  de 
Stael.  Of  course  Mme.  de  Stael  never  said 
anything  so  straightforward  as  that.  The 
phrase  was  original  with  Walter  Scott,  and 
is  to  be  found  in  Lockhart's  biography — one 
of  the  best  biographies  ever  written.  The 
sentiment  is  not  at  all  exclusive  ;  it  has  often 
been  expressed. 

-«♦•- 

One  evidence  of  the  return  of  prosperity 
(remarks  the  New  York  Herald  seriously) 
in  New  York  City  is  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  cheap  restaurants  are  giving  seven  prunes 
to  a  portion,  where  they  gave  five  eighteen 
months  ago. 


Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  has  a  new  million- 
dollar  baseball  park  with  a  three-balcony 
grand-stand.  The  grounds  adjoin  the  famous 
Carnegie  schools. 

-*•>» 

Fritz  Williams  and  Katherine  Florence  have 
the  leading  parts  in  the  Astor  Theatre  revival 
of  "Paid  in  Full"  in  New  York  this  week. 


Congratulations  are  being  extended  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  Vere  Saunders  upon  the 
arrival  of  a  little  son  in  their  household. 


A  Bureau  of  Good  Manners. 

George  Fitch  in  an  article  in  the  August 
American  Magazine,  which  he  calls  "A  Plea 
for  the  Conservation  of  Another  National  Re- 
source," has  a  very  good  suggestion  to  make 
as  to  how  the  enormous  energy  represented 
today  by  the  thousands  of  aspiring  young 
pugilists  in  this  country,  who  are  each  one 
hoping  to  become  a  champion,  can  be  utilized 
to  the  public  weal.     He  writes: 

Let  each  pug  be  appointed  a  Deputy  Cor- 
rector of  Good  Manners,  be  given  credentials 
and  a  district,  and  be  set  to  work  making  the 
nation  polite. 

Let  us  follow  for  a  few  brief  encounters  the 
imaginary  trail  of  one  of  these  rebuilt  prize- 
fighters. He  arises  early  and  takes  a  crowded 
car  downtown  in  any  city.  He  is  snarled  at 
by  the  conductor  on  climbing  the  steps  and 
is  punched  on  the  back  as  he  enters  the  car 
and  told  to  "move  forward  lively  there." 
When  the  nickel  extractor  crushes  his  way 
through  the  car,  using  the  floor  to  step  on 
only  when  the  supply  of  feet  runs  out,  he 
steps  on  the  toes  of  the  Deputy  Corrector  of 
Bad  Manners. 

"Conductor,  you  stepped  on  my  foot,"  that 
official  protests,  mildly. 

"Aw,  g'wan,"  answers  the  conductor,  show- 
ing two  pounds  of  under  j4iv,  "don't  you  git 
gay  in  this  car." 

"But,  conductor,"  the  deputy  persists,  "you 
stepped  on  my  foot.  There  was  no  need  of  it. 
You  should  be  more  care " 

"Sa-ay  you,"  the  conductor  will  breathe  in 
the  usual  gory  tones,  "shut  up  or  off  you  go. 
I  don't  allow  any " 

"Conductor,"  insists  the  deputy  firmly,  "you 
will  have  to  apologize.  Your  manners  are  dis- 
gusting. You  are  not  fit  to  move  among 
humans " 

"You  will  start  something,  will  you?"  roars 
the  conductor.     "Well,  take  that,  you " 

But  the  deputy  doesn't  take  it.  He  counters 
and  puts  his  left  under  the  conductor's  ear, 
very  carefully  in  order  not  to  annoy  the  pas- 
sengers. When  the  conductor  wakes  up  he 
finds  the  meek  passenger  being  cheered  by  the 
passengers.  He  feels  shaken  and  sick.  He  is 
told  that  he  is  a  disgrace  to  the  company 
which  hire's  him,  the  people  who  ride  with 
him,  and  the  earth  which  he  encumbers.  He 
is  made  to  apologize. 

The  deputy  enters  in  his  report  book  the 
following  note : 

"May  Hth,  6:30  a.  in.  Flatbush  car.  Con- 
ductor No.  387,  a  bully  and  profane.  Counter 
and  left  to  jaw.  Time,  2  seconds.  Gave  him 
talk  No.  3  in  Schedule  16.  Witnesses  Simon 
Karanowitski,  Patrick  O.  Donohoe,  Moses 
Arons.     Expenses,  5  cents  carfare." 

Thus  the  Deputy  Corrector  would  pass  the 
busy  and  exhilarating  day.  He  would  lecture 
loud  -eaters  in  public  places.  He  would  point 
out  with  well  learned  sarcasm  the  swinishness 
of  spitting  on  the  sidewalk.  He  would  dis- 
courage theatre  treasurers,  rude  railroad  of- 
ficials, and  insolent  waiters,  not  necessarily 
with  his  fists,  but  with  his  calm  and  menac- 
ing presence  and  his  brutally  frank  remarks. 
He  would  impress  upon  the  predatory  hack- 
man  the  folly  of  trying  to  collect  excess  fares 
by  brute  force.  He  would  teach  loud-mouthed 
rowdies  at  night  that  he  who  lifts  his  fists 
unjustly  will  go  down  in  time  behind  a  harder 
bunch  of  fingers  with  more  horse  power  be- 
hind them.  As  for  the  unspeakable  parody 
on  mankind  who  annoys  unprotected  females, 
what  great  and  solemn  truths  he  would  ham- 
mer into  his  soul  with  all  the  world  looking 
on.  He  would  not  even  wait  in  their  cases 
to  be  attacked — for  the  season  is  always  open 
on  mashers. 

Is  this  not  a  subject  worthy  the  most 
earnest  attention  of  the  next  congress  which 
discusses  the  Conservation  of  our  National 
Resources  ? 

*  > 

Henry  Miller  makes  his  first  appearance  in 
London  on  September  15,  in  "The  Great  Di- 
vide." 


The  Conservatory  of  Music. 

The  opening  of  the  new  home  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Conservatory  of  Music  was  attended 
by  an  audience  of  about  four  hundred  persons. 
The  large  hall  and  the  reception  rooms  were 
brilliantly  lighted  and  adorned  with  plants 
and  flowers.  Professor  Herman  Genss  gave 
a  review  of  the  work  of  the  conservatory  since 
its  foundation  and  predicted  a  flourishing  fu- 
ture for  musical  art  through  the  conservatory, 
whose  faculty  of  teachers  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  institute  in  the  United  States.  The  pro- 
gramme which  followed  proved  to  be  a  full 
success. 

The  Minetti  Quartet  added  a  new  leaf  to 
its     laurel     wreath. 

Mr.  George  Krueger,  the  prominent  pianist 
who  recently  arrived  from  New  York  to  join 
the  faculty  of  the  conservatory  and  who 
played  Two  Etudes  and  a  Polonaise,  Op.  53, 
by  Chopin,  and  the  Faust  Phantasie,  by 
Liszt,  in  a  masterly  manner,  is  an  artist  of 
the  first  rank. 

Misses  Hazel  and  Myrtle  Wood  rendered 
the  duet  of  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor." 

Miss  Grace  Brown  sang  two  compositions 
of  Professor  Hermann  Genss,  and  earned  the 
full   applause   of  the  audience. 

The  illness  of  Mr.  Charles  Bilotti.  the  well- 
known  tenor,  caused  a  change  of  the  pro- 
gramme. 

-<♦»» 

The  Sousa  Band  Tour. 

Sousa  and  his  band  will  be  one  of  the  first 
attractions  that  Manager  Will  Greenbaum  will 
present  the  coming  season.  The  band  will  be 
stronger  and  finer  than  ever  and  two  eminent 
soloists  will  accompany  the  organization  on 
the  tour,  which  will  be  a  limited  one,  as  the 
March  King  is  to  produce  a  new  comic  opera 
this  season  which  he  wrote  to  a  libretto  by 
Leonard   Liebling. 

Mr.  Greenbaum  has  been  asked  by  the  mu- 
sic and  dramatic  committee  of  the  University 
of  California  to  have  Sousa  give  one  concert 
in  the  Greek  Theatre,  and  the  similar  com- 
mittee at  Stanford  has  arranged  to  have  the  ' 
magnificent  organization  appear  one  night  at 
Assembly  Hall.  At  the  request  of  students 
of  the  Normal  School  at  Chico  the  band  will 
give  a  matinee  in  that  town,  making  the  trip 
by  a  special  electric  train  from  Sacramento 
and  stopping  en  route  at  Marysville. 

The  Sousa  band  is  the  most  popular  mu- 
sical organization  in  this  country  and  could 
tour  every  month  were  the  leader  inclined  to. 
but  Mr.  Sousa  devotes  many  months  of  each 
year  to  literary  work  and  musical  composition. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  menus  ever 
drawn  up  (reminiscently  observes  the  London 
Chronicle)  must  have  been  that  of  the  feast 
to  which  Franklin.  Lavoisier,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished men  sat  as  guests  of  Parmentier. 
Every  dish  at  this  banquet  was  made  of 
potatoes,  and  even  the  brandy  and  liqueurs 
were  the  product  of  the  same  vegetable. 
This  was  Parmentier's  final  proof  to  his 
skeptical  fellow-countrymen  that  potatoes 
were  not  poison,  as  they  persisted  in  believ- 
ing. Louis  XVI  himsel  f  was  one  of  Par- 
mentier's earliest  converts,  granted  him  land 
on  which  to  grow  his  plants,  and  did  not  dis- 
dain to  wear  the  potato  flower  in  a  button- 
hole. Then  Parmentier  cleverly  posted 
guards  round  his  potato  fields  by  day  and 
withdrew  them  by  night,  so  that  people  were 
tempted  to  come  then,  steal,  eat,  and  be  con- 
vinced. The  all-potato  banquet  was  the  cli- 
max of  the  great  campaign. 


Blanche     Bates     and     her     company     have 
started    West,    and    will    be    here   at   the    Van 
Ness  Theatre  next  month  with  the  successful 
production  of  "The  Fighting  Hope." 
*•► 

The  final  performance  of  "Polly  of  the  Cir- 
cus" will  be  given  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre 
on   Sunday  night. 
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New  Orleans 
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These  tickets  ate 
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Low  rates  to  many  other  points  Limit  90  days,  bot  in  no  case  later  than  October  31.  1909 

Extravagant  stopover  privileges  Ask  for  Back  East  Excursion  Pamphlet 

Would  be  pleased  to  arrange  your  trip 


J.  B.   DUFFY,  Gen.  Agt. 

673  Market  St..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


J.  J.  WARNER,  Gen.  Agt. 

1112  Broadway.  0  MCLAND 
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THE   ALLEGED   HUMORISTS. 


"Did  she  retuse  him  <"-'  "Practically ;  she 
said  she  would  not  marry  him  till  he  arrived 
at  years  of  discretion.'" — Brooklyn  Life. 


Father — And  so  your  teacher  is  dead? 
Sonny — What's  the  good  of  that  while  the 
school    is    still    there? — Meggendorfer  Blatter. 

"Did    she    refuse    him  ? 
acid  she  would  not  mr 
at  years  of  discretion. 

"I  suppose  the  hired  girl  does  all  the  heavy 
work  in  your  house?"  "Not  all;  my  wife 
makes  the  pies  and  puddings." — New  York 
Evening  Journal. 

He — Well,  if  you  want  to  know  it,  I  mar- 
ried you  for  your  money.  She — I  wish  I 
could  tell  as  easily  what  I  married  you  for. 
— Kansas  City  Journal. 

Redd — Have  you  ever  timed  your  automo- 
bile? Greene — Oh,  yes.  It  stood  perfectly 
still  for  forty-eight  minutes  on  the  road  to- 
day!— Yonkers  Statesman. 

Helen — Ruth  was  afraid  the  girls  wouldn't 
notice  her  engagement  ring.  Grace — Did 
they?  Helen — Did  they?  Six  of  them  recog- 
nized it  at  once. — Evening  Lamp. 

The  Heiress — Do  you  think  that  more  tall 
men  marry  than  short  ones?  The  Hunter — 
I  think  men  who  are  short  are  the  ones  who 
marry  most  frequently. — Town  Topics. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know  why  they  call  this 
hotel  The  Palms.  Do  you?  I've  never  seen 
a  palm  anywhere  near  the  place."     "You'll  see  j 


them  before  you  go.  It's  a  pleasant  little 
surprise  the  waiters  keep  for  the  guests  on 
the  last  day  of  their  stay." — Puck. 

"What  sort  of  a  chap   is  he?"     "Well,  he's 
'l  one  of  these  fellows  who  think  that  anything 
mean  is  a  joke,  if  it  isn't  on  him." — Cleveland 
Leader. 

"My    husband    is    a    great    admirer    of  the 

clinging   gown."      "Indeed  !"      "He   thinks  the 

one  I  have  now  ought  to  cling  to  me  for 
about  four  seasons." — Chicago  News. 

Mary — I'm   positive    Fred   loves  me   and   in- 
tends   to    make    me    his    wife.      Helen — Why  ? 
Has    he   proposed    yet?      Mary — Xo.      But    he  j 
dislikes  mother  more  every  time  he  sees  her. 
— Jugend. 

She — She  told  me  you  told  her  that  secret 
I  told  you  not  to  tell  her.  He — The  mean 
thing !  I  told  her  not  to  tell  you  I  told  her. 
She — I  promised  her  I  wouldn't  tell  you  she 
told  me.  so  don't  tell  her  I  told  you. — Boston 
Herald. 


PLEASE  NOTE— This  is  to  remind  you  thai 
EDGAR  C.  HUMPHREY  is  ihe  pioneer  specialist  in 
property  from  San  Mateo  to  Menlo  Park  and  about  the 
Stanford  University.  Homes  for  sale  and  lease.  Acres 
for  sale.  Offices,  Call  Building.  San  Francisco,  tele- 
phone Kearny  4656;  Palo  Alto,  telephone  Palo  Alto 
229  ;  residence  Menlo  Park,  telephone  Palo  Alto  217. 
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WRITE  F0RB00K        SOCIETY  PASSION  PLAY 

203  Berkeley  Eldg.,  Boston,  Mai.. 


We  have  been  promised  our  new  store,  cor.  O'Farrell  and 
Stockton,  on  or  before  Sept.  1.  That's  why  we  have 
begun  the  wind-up  on  Van  Ness  Avenue  with  this  great 

SECTION    SALE 

of 

Furniture— Rugs    Carpets— Draperies 

We  have  divided  our  entire  store  into  sections.  Each  section  is  marked  with  large  and  plain  signs. 
In  each  section  in  every  department  we  have  placed  goods  at  a  special  discount.  No  such  sacri- 
fices have  ever  been  known  in  this  city. 

FURNITURE  DEPARTMENT 


DISCOUNT  SECTIONS 

There  is  a 
Discount  Section 

There  is  a. 

40% 

Discount  Section 

There  is  a 
Discount  Section 

There  is  a 

25% 

Discount  Section 

CARPET  AND  RUG  DEPARTMENT 

DISCOUNT  SECTIONS 

There  is  a 
Discount  Section 

There  is  a 

25% 

Discount  Section 

There  is  a 

15* 

Discount  Section 

There  is  a 

10* 

Discount  Section 

DRAPERY  &  CURTAIN  DEPARTMENT 

DISCOUNT  SECTIONS 

There  is  a 
Discount  Section 

There  is  a 

40% 

Discount  Section 

There  is  a 

33J* 

Disconnt  Section 

There  is  a 

25% 

Disconnt  Section 

There  is  a 

15* 

Discount  Section 

There  is  a 

10* 

Disconnt  Section 

CONDITIONS  PREVAILING  DURING  THIS  SALE— No  goods  will  be  set  aside  for 
future  delivery — No  exchanges — None  sent  on  approval — None  taken  back — Orders  will  be  filled 
as  received  and  each  order  must  take  its  turn. 
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Wholesale 
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(SARDINIA  CAERULEUS) 

It  lightens  the'task^of  preparing 
the  meal,  and  is  a  delicious 
course  to  serve 

PACKED  IN  SPICE.MUSTARD  OR 
TOMATO  SAUCE.ASY0U  PREFER 

PACKED  BY 

Monterey  Packing  Co. 

MONTEREY.CAL. 


AROUND  the  WORLD 

C00K"S  3Sii  ANNUAL  SERIES  OF  TOURS 

INCLUDE    VISITS   TO 

Honolulu,   Japan,   Korea,   Manchuria,    Northern 
and  Southern  China,  Philippines,  Straits  Settle- 
ments,    Java,     Siam,     Burma,     Northern   and 
Southern  India,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  etc. 
Westbound   leave   San    Francisco.  Aug.    24.  Sept.   14, 

Oct.    5.    20,   1909.     Eaatbound  from    Sew  York.    Nov.    6, 

27.   Dec.  9.   1909.  Jan.  8,   1910.      Fares  from  S1950   to 

S2750.     Small,  limited  parties. 

Fall   lour  to  EGYPT.  THE   NILE   and    PALESTINE. 

from  New  York  by  S.  S.  Caronia,  Nov.  27. 

Tours  and  Tickets  Everywhere 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

32    POWELL    ST.,  SAN    FRANCISCO 

Cook's  Traveler's  Checks  are  good  all  over  the  World 
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HONOLULU-  JAPAN- CHI  MA-MANCHURIA- KOREA/ 
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Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL  S.  S.  CO.) 

S.S.Nippon  Maru Tuesday,  Aug.    17,1909 

S.  S.  Chivo    Maru    (via    Manila) 

Tuesday,   Sept.    14,  1909 

S.  S.  Tenyo    Maru Tuesday,    Oct    12,1909 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  piers,  Nos. 
42-44,  near  foot  of  Second  Street,  1  p.  m.(  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip   tickets  at   reduced    rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office,  240 
James  Flood  Building.  W.   H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General   Manager. 
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A  Welcome  Strike. 

The  settlement  of  a  strike  is  usually  a  matter  for 
congratulation,  but  we  could  have  viewed  with  equa- 
nimity some  permanent  rupture  between  the  engravers 
and  the  daily  newspapers  of  San  Francisco.  During 
the  last  few  weeks  we  have  had  some  glimpse  of  what 
a  daily  newspaper  ought  to  be  in  general  external 
appearance,  but  now  we  are  once  more  back  to  the 
old  programme  of  a  fresh  rogues'  gallery  with  our 
matutinal  coffee  and  of  the  usual  panorama  of  thieves, 
divorcees,  and  libelous  caricatures  of  honest  men.  The 
momentary  respite  was  just  long  enough  to  whet  the 
appetite  and  to  make  us  long  for  a  continuance. 

Is  there  a  real  public  demand  for  these  monstrous 
and  unsightly  "illustrations"?  It  may  be  greatly 
doubted,  and  especially  so  in  view  of  the  numberless 
expressions  of  gratification  at  the  all  too  temporary 
relief  and  of  consternation  at  the  untimely  renewal. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  average  reader  demands 
a  portrait  of  Mr.  Taft,  for  example,  every  time  the 
President's  name  is  mentioned,  and  it  is  still  harder  to 
believe  that  his  pleasure  is  increased  by  dauby   pres- 


entations of  the  features  of  uninteresting  and  sordid 
criminals.  The  evil  has  reached  such  a  pitch  that 
appropriateness  and  good  taste  are  entirely  lost  to  view. 
Nothing  remains  but  the  supposed  necessity  to  illus- 
trate in  some  way,  no  matter  how  wearisomely  stale  or 
how  nauseatingly  repulsive  the  cut  may  be. 

By  all  means  let  us  have  illustrations  when  there  is 
something  to  illustrate;  in  other  words,  when  an  illus- 
tration conveys  some  desirable  news.  The  best  news- 
papers in  the  country  insert  cuts,  not  as  a  part  of  the 
permanent  furniture  of  the  sheet,  but  in  order  to  gratify 
the  reasonable  tastes  of  its  readers  who  wish  to  be 
informed  as  to  the  appearance  of  a  celebrity  or  of  a 
place.  A  single  front  page  of  one  of  our  morning 
newspapers  issued  this  week  and  picked  up  at  random 
ontains  the  portraits  of  no  less  than  three  persons 
charged  with  crime.  Other  selections  of  vulgar  crimi- 
nality are  scattered  through  the  inside  pages,  while  in 
order  to  fill  an  awkward  corner  we  have  the  portraits 
of  three  out  of  the  twelve  hundred  talesmen  examined 
in  the  Calhoun  trial.  Is  it  possible  for  inanity  to 
go  further  or  for  any  poorer  compliment  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  average  reader  who  buys  a  newspaper  in 
order  to  get  news,  and  who  finds  that  the  news  has 
been  excluded  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  number  of 
execrable  portraits  of  unpleasant  looking  nobodies? 
There  is  room  for  one  of  our  newspapers  to  score  a 
distinct  advantage  by  omitting  this  dismal  daily  array 
and  so  appealing  direct  to  the  good  taste  of  the  com- 
munity. , 

The  New  Taxes. 

At  this  stage  of  the  game  there  is  no  need  to  argue 
as  to  the  constitutional  credentials  of  the  income  tax. 
The  submission  of  a  constitutional  amendment  author- 
izing its  imposition  is  an  admission  of  its  present 
irregularity,  and  if  the  amendment  should  be  defeated 
the  question  of  its  constitutionality  can  not  again  be 
raised.  Whatever  was  the  actual  status  of  the  pro- 
posal, its  present  status  is  clear  enough.  It  must  be 
regarded  as  unconstitutional,  and  nothing  but  an  amend- 
ment can  now  regularize  it.  It  might  perhaps  have 
passed  the  ordeal  of  the  Supreme  Court  if  that  august 
body  had  been  allowed  an  opportunity  to  revise  its 
previous  judgment,  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  two  or  three  eminent  government  lawyers,  includ- 
ing the  President  himself,- had  no  doubts  of  its  consti- 
tutional regularity  and  were  unaware  that  the  Supreme 
Court  had  pronounced  against  it. 

There  is  a  certain  legislative  irregularity  about  both 
the  income  tax  and  the  corporation  tax  which  takes 
its  place.  Neither  of  them  was  suggested  during  the 
campaign,  they  form  no  part  of  the  party  platforms,  and 
they  have  not  been  popularly  discussed.  In  his  message 
to  Congress  the  President  recommended  a  tax  upon 
inheritances,  and  the  suggestion  became  part  of  the 
Payne  bill  and  might  have  passed.  But  in  a  further 
message  the  President  withdrew  his  suggestion  of  an 
inheritance  tax,  and  in  its  place  he  proposed  a  tax  of 
2  per  cent  upon  corporations.  He  was  probably  moved 
to  this  course  by  the  fact  that  an  income-tax  bill  with 
some  undesirable  features  was  about  to  be  introduced 
with  much  hope  of  success  by  Senator  Cummins  and 
Senator  Bailey,  and  the  corporation  tax  was  to  be  a 
substitute  for  both  the  inheritance  tax  and  the  income 
tax.  The  friends  of  the  income  tax  were  unwilling  to 
see  their  pet  project  thus  shelved,  and  in  order  to 
placate  them  it  was  arranged  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  regularizing  the  tax  should  be  submitted  in 
order  that  its  constitutional  status  should  be  laid  at  rest. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  acquiescence  of  the 
States  by  no  means  necessitates  the  imposition  of  the 
tax.  It  only  puts  the  unquestioned  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  government  to  enact  it  whenever  its  need 
should  arise. 

The  corporation  tax  was  originally  placed  at  2  per 
cent,  but  it  was  subsequently  reduced  to  1  per  cent  in 
view  of  unexpectedly  favorable  revenue  conditions.     It 


will  be  imposed  upon  the  net  income  of  all  business 
corporations  except  those  with  an  income  of  less  than 
$5000  a  year,  its  justification  being  sought  in  the  theory 
that  corporations  have  special  facilities  not  enjoyed  by 
other  business  combinations  such  as  partnerships. 
Apart  from  the  broad  equities  involved,  the  weak  point 
of  the  tax  seems  to  be  its  application  to  net  rather  than 
to  gross  receipts.  The  fact  that  there  are  no  net 
receipts  or  profits  may  be  due  quite  as  much  to  mis- 
management as  to  any  other  cause;  while  if  the  tax  is 
to  be  justified  by  the  special  legal  facilities  enjoyed  by 
corporations,  it  is  evident  that  those  facilities  are 
enjoyed  quite  as  much  by  the  unprofitable  corporations 
as  by  the  profitable.  The  advantages  are  alike  in  both 
cases,  although  dissimilar  use  may  be  made  of  them. 

It  may  be  urged,  moreover,  that  an  attempted  dis- 
crimination between  profitable  and  unprofitable  busi- 
nesses introduces  the  tax  collector  to  a  difficult  and 
unsatisfactory  problem.  What  is  a  profitable  business, 
how  large  are  its  profits,  and  how  is  their  extent  to  be 
ascertained?  Is  the  amount  of  the  levy  to  be  based 
upon  the  scheduled  returns  of  the  corporation  or  are 
these  returns  to  be  checked  and  verified,  and  if  so  by 
whom?  It  is  relatively  easy  to  ascertain  the  gross 
receipts  of  a  business,  but  the  net  profits  are  largely  a 
matter  of  bookkeeping  and  their  nature  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  precise  definition.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
this  tax  may  prove  difficult  to  collect  and  that  its 
imposition  may  be  prolific  of  friction  and  irritation. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  removing 
the  corporations  from  a  State  control  that  is  apt  to  be 
whimsical  and  even  vindictive  and  placing  them  under 
the  more  stable  and  dispassionate  hand  of  the  Federal 
government.  This  consideration  no  doubt  accounts  for 
the  emphatic  approval  given  to  the  tax  by  Senator  Root, 
who  says  that  it  is  "just  and  constitutional,"  while  the 
income  tax  he  holds  to  be  "unjust  and  unconstitutional," 
although  he  voted  for  the  submission  of  the  amend- 
ment, perhaps  with  the  expectation  that  there  was  no 
quicker  way  to  kill  it. 

It  is  evident  that  an  income  tax  may  be  either  just 
or  it  may  be  unjust.  It  depends  upon  the  way  in  which 
it  is  applied.  The  constitutional  clause  forbidding  the 
mposition  of  a  direct  tax  "unless  in  proportion  to  the 
census"  was  of  course  based  upon  a  sound  intention 
to  prevent  unjust  discrimination  against  States  numer- 
ally  feeble,  but  whether  the  intention  is  still  valid 
under  the  complicated  conditions  of  today  is  quite 
another  matter.  Appeals  to  the  "wisdom  of  the  fath- 
ers" are  entirely  out  of  place,  unless  we  can  assume 
that  human  intellect  was  ever  equal  to  the  manu- 
facture of  a  code  that  should  remain  applicable  to  all 
conceivable  future  conditions.  It  is  eminently  consti- 
tutional to  amend  the  Constitution,  as  has  been  done 
already  many  times  and  as  may  be  done  many  times 
more. 

An  income  tax  properly  adjusted  certainly  implies 
no  radical  injustice.  There  is  no  basic  difference 
between  indirect  and  direct  taxation  except  that  in 
one  case  our  pockets  are  relieved  while  we  are  asleep 
and  in  the  other  case  while  we  are  awake.  There  is 
pretty  much  the  same  difference  as  between  the  burglar 
and  the  highwayman ;  the  ministrations  of  both  leave 
us  equally  poor.  Indirect  taxation — that  is  to  say, 
ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  total — takes  no  account 
of  the  census.  We  are  taxed  upon  the  things  we  use, 
upon  all  the  things  we  use  from  the  moment  of  birth 
until  the  moment  of  death,  from  the  crowns  of  our 
hats  to  the  soles  of  our  boots,  but  we  are  not  taxed 
upon  the  things  that  we  do  not  use.  The  community 
that  does  not  wear  kid  gloves  is  not  taxed  upon  kid 
gloves,  no  matter  how  largely  it  may  figure  in  the 
census,  in  the  same  way  that  the  kid-glove  community 
must  pay  heavily  under  this  particular  tax  no  matter 
how  small  its  census  returns.  Indirect  taxation  takes 
no  account  of  census  figures.  We  pay  for  what  we  buy, 
and  for  nothing  else.  The  small  community  that  i: 
rich  in  millionaires  would  contribute  more  1 
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the  large  community  that  is  poor  in  millionaires.  If 
there  is  any  inherent  injustice  in  this,  then  it  applies 
to  an  infinitely  greater  extent  to  indirect  taxation. 
where  the  principle  is  in  full  operation.  No  matter 
how  large  a  community  may  be,  it  will  be  taxed  only 
on  the  things  that  it  uses,  and  therefore  a  large  and 
poor  community  or  State  will  escape  with  a  much 
lighter  burden  than  a  small  and  rich  community  or 
State. 

But  an  income  tax  can  easily  be  made  into  a  weapon 
of  oppression.  It  would  have  to  be  graduated.  To 
impose  a  flat  rate  of  so  much  per  hundred  dollars  on 
all  incomes  over  a  certain  amount  would  be  rankly 
unfair  in  its  incidence,  because  it  would  bear  heavily 
upon  the  man  with  an  income  of  $2000  or  $3000  a  year. 
while  it  would  be  all  but  unnoticed  by  his  luckier  neigh- 
bor with  an  income  of  $100,000  a  year.  In  England, 
where  the  income  tax  is  the  financial  backbone  of  the 
government,  the  graduation  principle  is  in  full  force,  a 
small,  percentage  being  demanded  from  small  incomes 
and  a  greater  percentage  from  larger  incomes.  The 
size  of  the  family  is  even  taken  into  consideration. 

But  there  is  a  fundamental  objection  to  both  the 
corporation  and  the  income  tax,  and  it  is  one  that 
can  not  be  overcome  except  by  a  very  improbable 
change  in  public  feeling.  Both  these  taxes  are  inquisi- 
torial in  their  nature,  and  while  it  may  be  urged  that 
this  is  a  matter  of  mere  sentiment  in  the  case  of  the 
income  tax,  it  is  by  no  means  a  mere  sentiment  in  the 
case  of  the  corporation  tax.  Privacy  is  nowadays  a 
commercial  asset,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
publicity  of  profits  and  losses  would  be  a  serious  detri- 
ment to  many  kinds  of  honorable  private  business. 
In  this  respect  public  and  private  corporations  stand, 
of  course,  upon  a  very  different  footing.  Public  service 
corporations  that  are  in  the  nature  of  a  monopoly  can 
make  no  claim  to  privacy  in  their  transactions,  inasmuch 
as  the  community  has  a  sort  of  partnership  interest 
in  them,  but  private  corporations  have  every  right  to 
a  privacy  that  should  not  be  denied  them.  To  require 
of  any  man  that  he  divulge  the  extent  of  his  suc- 
cesses or  failures  for  the  edification  and  for  the  guid- 
ance of  his  rivals  is  repugnant  to  American  sentiment 
and  might  easily  be  the  cause  of  gross  injustice. 
Unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  this  tax  will  prove  to 
be  onerous  not  so  much  because  of  its  financial  exac- 
tions as  because  of  its  inquisitorial  operation,  and 
because  it  is  inquisitorial  it  is  a  direct  and  unwelcome 
departure    from    wholesome   precedent. 

All  these  taxes — the  income,  the  corporation,  and  the 
inheritance — are  of  course  suggested  primarily  by  the 
financial  needs  of  the  government.  One  or  all  of  them 
are  simply  alternatives  to  a  reduction  of  the  tariff,  for 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  low  schedules  mean  larger 
importations  and  consequently  inflated  customs  returns, 
while  high  schedules  mean  a  relative  diminution  of 
importations  and  an  empty  customs  treasury.  As  it 
seems  that  we  may  expect  little  or  nothing  in  the  way 
of  improved  customs  receipts,  the  money  must  be  found 
elsewhere.  We  already  have  the  corporation  tax  of  a 
still  unproved  efficacy,  and  the  States  now  have  the 
opportunity  to  say  what  they  think  of  an  income  tax. 
not  necessarily  as  a  matter  for  speedy  imposition,  but 
as  an  available  resource  should  the  need  arise. 


More  Trouble  for  China. 

The  quarrel  between  Japan  and  China  reminds  us 
of  a  situation  that  America  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  reluctant  to  face.  The  bone  of  contention  is 
the  Antung-Mukden  Railroad,  which  runs  through  the 
Chinese  province  of  Manchuria.  Originally  under  the 
control  of  Russia,  the  Antung-Mukden  road  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Japan  after  the  war,  and  Japan  now 
makes  various  demands  with  regard  to  it  that  China 
is  unwilling  to  recognize.  These  demands  have  a  cer- 
tain face  simplicity  about  them  such  as  may  be  usually 
found  in  such  cases.  Japan  wishes  to  standardize  the 
gauge  and  to  provide  adequate  police  protection  for 
the  railroad  property,  and  China  opposes  these  wishes 
in  her  usual  inert  way.  Japan's  ultimatum  was  simply 
a  statement  of  her  intention  to  proceed  with  the  work 
without  further  recognition  of  Chinese  sovereignty,  and 
the  latest  reports  seem  to  show  that  China  has  once 
more  surrendered  to  superior  force  and  is  prepared  to 
stand  helpless  while  her  nominal  powers  are  whittled 
away  tc   the  disappearing  point. 

The  demands  of  Japan  seem,  as  has  been  said,  to  be 

reason-hie  enough  so  far  as  the  railroad  itself  is  con- 

cernec   and  without  reference  to  the  larger  question  of 

esf  independence.     To  standardize  the  gauge  would 

■i  obvious  convenience,  while  police  protection  is 


doubtless  needed  in  such  a  country  as  Manchuria.  But 
China  objects  first  of  all  to  the  violation  of  her  own 
sovereignty,  and  secondly  to  the  enforcement  of  that 
violation  by  the  establishment  of  a  police  force.  The 
term  police  force  is  nothing  but  a  polite  euphemism  for 
a  permanent  army  of  occupation  that  may  be  of  any 
unspecified  size  and  that  will  be  always  ready  to  sup- 
port any  further  claims  that  Japan  may  make.  In- other 
words,  China  is  asked  not  only  to  waive  control  over 
her  own  territory,  but  to  tolerate  the  perpetual  pres- 
ence of  a  foreign  army  upon  her  soil.  No  amount  of 
diplomatic  jugglery  can  decorate  the  plain  facts  of  the 
case  or  persuade  us  that  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  rail- 
road regulation  and  improvement.  Japan  is  exercising 
rights  of  sovereignty  in  Manchuria,  and  it  is  just  as 
much  an  offense  against  national  equities  as  though  she 
were  doing  the  same  thing  in  Mexico. 

The  treaty  of  Portsmouth  is  now  several  years  old. 
If  we  were  not  quite  so  prone  to  accept  the  shadow 
for  the  substance,  we  should  have  ceased  long  ago  to 
exult  at  a  settlement  that  settled  nothing  except  the 
right  of  Japan  and  Russia  to  divide  the  plunder  instead 
of  fighting  over  it.  Japan  declared  war  with  Russia 
— or  rather  went  to  war  without  declaring  it — to  com- 
pel her  to  evacuate  Manchuria.  It  was  agreed  at  Ports- 
mouth that  both  Russia  and  Japan  should  leave  Man- 
churia to  China  and  that  the  trade  of  the  province 
should  be  open  to  the  world.  Both  Russia  and  Japan 
went  awav  from  the  conference  with  their  tongues  in 
their  cheeks  and  without  the  slightest  intention  of  keep- 
ing their  promises.  Their  forces  were  in  Manchuria 
at  the  moment  and  their  forces  are  in  Manchuria  now. 
Instead  of  fighting  with  each  other,  they  are  united  to 
overawe  their  common  victim,  and  this  railroad  dispute 
is  simply  another  rivet  in  the  chain,  another  intima- 
tion to  China  that  Manchuria  has  passed  out  of  her 
control,  and  another  flout  to  a  civilization  that  wa< 
verdant  enough  to  believe  an  Oriental  promise. 

There  are  plenty  of  indications  that  the  American 
government  is  alive  to  the  situation,  but  every  day's 
delav  makes  the  enforcement  of  the  treaty  more  dif- 
ficult. Japanese  occupation  of  Manchuria  is  fast  enter- 
ing that  vague  diplomatic  domain  known  as  the  status 
quo.  She  has,  in  other  words,  the  strength  of  posses- 
sion and  of  our  apparent  acquiescence  in  that  posses- 
sion, and  although  Mr.  Root  asserted  a  sort  of  right 
of  way  by  his  circular  to  American  consuls  in  Man- 
churia instructing  them  to  recognize  Chinese  sover- 
eignty only,  the  effect  of  that  is  wearing  a  bit  thin.  If 
we  do  not  wish  to  see  Manchuria  become  a  pet  preserve 
of  the  Japanese  trader,  it  is  time  for  us  to  bestir 
ourselves.  » 

The  Trade  in  Children. 

The  accidental  discovery  of  a  white  child  in  the  care 
of  Chinese  foster  parents  has  unveiled  a  scandal  of  some 
dimensions,  and  one  that  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
lapse  after  the  usual  nine  days'  sensation.  It  is  bad 
enough  that  a  helpless  baby  should  be  given  into  such 
guardianship,  but  it  is  not  enough  to  see  that  this  par- 
ticular offense  does  not  occur  again.  It  is  time  for  some 
one  to  throw  a  strong  ray  of  light  upon  this  whole 
svstem  of  home-finding  societies  in  order  to  set  at  rest 
a  growing  suspicion  that  something  like  an  ugly  system 
of  slavery  is  at  work  in  our  midst. 

The  average  citizen  has  no  idea  what  becomes  of 
dependent  children.  He  believes  in  a  vague  way  that 
some  one  looks  after  them,  and  to  a  certain  extent  he 
seems  to  be  right.  Some  one  does  look  after  them. 
Some  one  usually  looks  after  anything  that  has  a  mar- 
ketable value,  and  it  seems  that  there  are  people  who 
are  willing  to  pay  for.  or  in  other  words  to  buy.  these 
orphaned  or  abandoned  little  ones.  Naturally,  then, 
there  are  those  who  will  make  a  business  of  procuring 
and  selling  them. 

It  is  time  now  that  the  community  at  large  should  be 
let  into  the  secret.  The  Argonaut  knows  nothing  what- 
ever about  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Brayton  except  that  he  has 
been  the  object  of  animadversions  from  the  Associated 
Charities.  But  taking  Mr.  Brayton  as  the  example  of 
a  system,  we  should  like  to  know  what  kind  of  authority 
is  needed  for  this  baby-trading  business.  Is  it  open 
to  any  one  to  claim  dependent  children  and  then  to 
peddle  them  out  to  whoever  can  use  them?  Some  of 
the  exposures  that  have  already  been  made  are  ghastly. 
We  read  of  children  handed  over  to  the  mercies  of 
people  who  are  degraded  and  disreputable  and  whose 
only  object  is  to  get  control  of  a  little  white  slave 
whom  they  may  beat  and  torture  with  impunity  and 
who  will  be  as  defenseless  against  them  as  it  is  possible 
to  imagine.     In  this  particular  instance  it   seems  that 


Brayton  has  been  at  work  for  fifteen  years;  that  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  is  net-worked  by  his  agents ; 
that  he  has  disposed  of  numberless  children  without 
even  a  record  of  their  whereabouts;  that  not  one  only 
but  several  have  been  handed  over  to  Chinamen,  and 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  payments  of  an 
indeterminate  size  in  return  for  these  children.  It  is 
easy  to  believe  that  honorable  people  wishing  to  adopt 
a  child  might  desire  to  defray  some  of  the  expenses 
already  incurred,  but  if  some  of  these  cases  have  been 
reported  correctly  there  could  have  been  no  question  of 
such  a  thing.  The  children  seem  to  have  been  bought 
over  the  counter  by  those  who  wanted  to  make  little 
white  drudges  of  them  and  who  were  willing  to  half 
kill  them  in  the  process. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Brayton's  demand  for  an  inves- 
tigation will  be  met,  although  we  may  suspect  him  of 
making  a  virtue  of  necessity.  There  can  at  least  be 
no  denial  that  children  were  handed  over  to  Chinamen, 
although  the  ridiculous  defense  is  made  that  these 
Chinamen  were  Christians,  as  if  their  "religion"  miti- 
gated the  abomination  in  any  way.  Slave  trading 
leaves  much  to  be  desired,  even  though  it  be  carried  on 
between  a  Christian  clergyman  and  a  Christian  China- 
man, and  we  want  some  positive  assurances  that  it 
will  be  stopped,  and  that  dependent  children  will  hence- 
forth receive  some  of  the  consideration  to  which  their 
helplessness  entitles  them. 


The  Phantoms  of  Fiction. 

In  each  of  the  three  leading  American  magazines  for 
the  month  there  is  a  story  with  a  supernatural  motive, 
and  in  two  of  the  three  instances  the  story  has  the 
place  of  greatest  honor — the  first  pages  of  the  number. 
No  less  a  literary  artist  than  Maurice  Hewlett  fur- 
nishes the  fanciful  tale  presented  in  Scrbiuer's,  and  he 
has  chosen  to  give  it  the  form  of  a  narrative  by  the 
eye-witness,  who  reported  his  eerie  experiences  to  the 
village  society,  upon  whose  records  it  is  said  to  appear. 
It  tells  of  the  discovery  in  the  bushes  of  a  fairy-like 
creature,  resembling  a  girl  of  sixteen,  yet  without 
appreciable  weight,  and  gifted  with  the  power  to  fly 
like  a  bird  after  recovery  from  an  injury  which  it 
had  mysteriously  sustained.  Tragical  circumstances 
accompanied  its  final  disappearance.  Katherine  Met- 
calf  Roof  writes,  in  the  Century,  of  the  return  to  his 
old  home,  after  his  death  in  the  distant  Barbadoes, 
of  a  kindly  old  gentleman  who  had  so  long  been  a 
familiar  figure  of  the  place  that  he  seemed  a  part  of 
the  house.  He  did  not  speak,  but  was  seen  many  times 
by  the  inmates  and  visitors.  The  story  in  Harper's,  by 
Josephine  Daskam  Bacon,  is  even  more  imaginative  and 
distinctive  than  either  of  those  mentioned.  In  the 
character  of  a  sympathetic  and  confidential  maid- 
servant it  describes  the  sorrow  and  longing  of  a  young 
woman  who  is  widowed  and  childless.  Through  a  mis- 
apprehension, believing  the  mistress  mourns  for  dead 
little  ones  instead  of  children  who  have  never  lived, 
the  newly  engaged  maid  encourages  her  in  the  fancy 
that  they  are  near  her,  in  the  nursery  or  at  play  in  the 
garden.  Complete  surrender  to  the  idea  brings  back 
the  failing  health  of  the  sufferer,  and  the  supernatural 
element  is  drawn  upon  only  at  the  end.  when  the  dream 
children  are  actually  seen  by  young  visitors. 

With  the  more  subtle  or  metaphysical  definitions  of 
the  term  supernatural,  this  examination  has  nothing 
to  do.  It  uses  the  word  in  its  common  acceptation, 
as  descriptive  of  something  differing  from  familiar 
experiences,  and  apparently  in  contradiction  of  gen- 
erally recognized  forms  and  capabilities.  It  is  con- 
cerned only  with  evidences  among  readers  of  continued 
interest  in  the  topic,  and  the  willingness  of  authors 
to  take  advantage  of  that  interest  and  to  stimulate  it. 

The  writing  of  fiction  is  a  talent  that  may  be 
improved  by  use.  The  writing  of  great  fiction — the 
stories  that  do  not  go  out  of  fashion — is  a  gift.  There 
have  been  many  painters,  but  few  masters.  Yet  even 
those  workers  of  richest  endowment  have  not  produced 
with  haphazard  facility  or  without  earnest  purpose 
and  wide  understanding  of  fitness.  They  may  have 
chosen  their  subjects  with  intuitive  directness,  but  it 
has  always  been  a  conscious  choice.  With  a  perception 
no  less  definite  because  it  is  untaught,  they  have  selected 
from  the  shells  cast  up  by  the  sea  the  one  they  can 
most  effectively  shape  and  polish. 

There  is  a  responsibility  in  this  choice.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  the  public  judgment  will  deter- 
mine real  values.  Time  will,  indeed,  prove  all  things, 
but  not  the  present  time.  The  realm  of  the  idealist 
has  boundaries  as  well  as  that  of  the  realist.  These 
boundaries  are  the  inner,  inviolable,  personal  sanctities. 
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And  it  is  something  more  than  audacity  to  assail  them. 
If  it  is  not  morality  that  resents  an  effort  to  break 
them  down  it  is  a  higher  virtue. 

Let  it  be  assumed  that  the  creative  instinct  impels 
a  story-writer  to  produce.  It  is  a  force,  not  a  selective, 
harmonizing,  beautifying  principle.  The  artistic  ca- 
pacity of  the  author  governs  not  merely  the  style  but 
the  thought  of  the  work.  Mr.  Hewlett  will  fashion  his 
phrases  with  patient  care  and  questioning,  or  with  a 
swift  and  sure  instinct  for  the  simple,  the  quaint,  and 
the  luminous,  yet  he  will  first  of  all  consciously  adapt 
his  scene  and  characters  to  his  canvas.  Mrs.  Bacon  is 
even  more  unaffected  in  her  art,  picturing,  as  she  does, 
the  figures  and  environments  of  modern  life  with  spirit 
and  with  grace,  but  it  is  studied  art  after  all.  Both 
writers  know  what  they  are  doing,  and  have  the  ability 
to  do  it  well.  They  should  be  discouraged  when  they 
choose  their  plots  unwisely,  no  matter  how  exquisite 
their  craftsmanship. 

The  witches  of  "Macbeth,"  the  tricksy  sprites  of  "A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  and  "The  Tempest"  are 
creatures  of  a  world  of  fantasy,  and  in  keeping  with 
their  surroundings.  They  -offend  no  sensibility.  The 
fairies  of  "Peter  Pan"  may  be  "believed  in"  without  a 
wrench  of  the  sympathies,  at  least  as  they  appear  in 
Barrie's  printed  pages.  It  is  possible  to  find  an  awe- 
some fascination  in  the  terror  of  Fitz-James  O'Brien's 
story  of  the  invisible  monster,  but  only  when  it  is 
realized  that  it  is  an  irresponsible  statement,  vivid  but 
irrational — like  the  memory  of  a  nightmare.  In  all  these 
widely  varying  instances  of  the  employment  of  super- 
natural motives  there  is  one  similarity — the  detachment 
of  interest.  They  do  not  actually  touch  contemporane- 
ous life  and  its  controlling  impulses  and  problems. 
They  are  fantasies,  plainly  labeled.  Were  every  one 
built  up  with  the  circumstantiality  of  Defoe's  "Cock- 
Lane  Ghost,"  the  reader  would  still  perceive  their  lack 
of  substance.  They  would  be  marvelous  illusions,  their 
mechanism  beyond  vulgar  comprehension,  but  illusions 
still. 

There  is,  however,  in  the  three  magazine  stories 
referred  to,  as  in  Rudyard  Kipling's  "They"  and  Fran- 
ces Hodgson  Burnett's  "The  Closed  Door,"  another 
appeal,  and  it  is  not  a  healthful  one.  It  is  the  appeal 
to  human  sympathy  and  even  deeper  emotions  for 
something  which  though  above  the  plane  of  physical 
life  is  still  woven  into  the  web  of  every-day  existence. 
The  literary  skill  of  the  authors  has  made  them  more 
attractive,  more  sentimental,  than  the  usual  ghost  story, 
but  no  more  valuable.  They  do  not  satisfy  even  those 
who  would  gladly  welcome  some  corresponding  identity 
of  hopes  unfulfilled  or  persisting  sorrow.  They  are 
sickly  and  will  die — or  will  go  out  of  fashion,  which 
is  the  same  thing.  That  they  have  a  vogue  is  not 
material.  It  is  not  a  wide  one,  and  it  holds  no  promise 
of  development  or  artistic  purpose. 

There  are  actualities  in  the  depths  of  human  nature 
that  the  realist  in  fiction  may  not  describe.  The  loath- 
some and  the  horrible  are  beneath  the  uses  of  imagina- 
tive literature.  And  there  is  a  higher  extreme,  in  the 
secret  and  sacred  aspirations,  desires,  and  faiths  of 
humanity,  that  is  above  even  the  most  delicate  and 
reverent  art  of  the  novelist. 


The  Strike  in  Sweden. 

The  great  strike  in  Sweden  has  taken  every  one 
by  surprise,  both  because  of  its  magnitude  and  the 
apparent  perfection  of  its  organization.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  Sweden  as  almost  a  model  of 
propriety  for  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  natural  dignity 
of  her  people  has  evolved  a  system  of  government  that 
combines  the  best  features  of  democracy  while  main- 
taining a  monarchical  form  that  is  little  more  than  a 
graceful  figurehead.  She  has  been  one  of  those  fortu- 
nate countries  that  have  added  little  or  nothing  to  the 
sensationalism  of  the  world. 

It  is  hard  to  determine  the  merits  of  this  particular 
dispute,  although  it  would  seem  that  the  employers 
struck  the  first  blow.  A  certain  amount  of  discontent 
has  existed  for  a  long  time  in  the  woolen  and  cotton 
industries,  and  a  dispute  that  originated  in  the  wage 
schedules  gradually  took  the  form  of  a  settled  and 
rancorous  hostility  between  the  capital  and  labor 
involved.  The  first  actual  rupture  was  the  lock-out  of 
13,000  men,  who  were  so  far  successful  in  appealing 
to  the  sympathies  of  other  trades  that  the  central  labor 
organization  took  up  the  cudgels  in  behalf  of  the  wool 
and  cotton  operatives  and,  after  a  vain  effort  to  reach 
a  compromise,  finally  threatened  to  call  out  all  the 
unionized  labor  of  the  country.  The  threat  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  by  the  authorities  with  the  utmost 


concern.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  Stockholm  was 
turned  into  something  like  an  armed  camp,  and  it  was 
decided  to  place  the  city  under  martial  law  at  the  first 
appearance  of  disorder. 

So  far  there  has  been  no  disorder  of  a  serious  kind. 
The  central  organization  has  so  far  made  good  its 
threat  that  about  three  hundred  thousand  men  are  idle, 
embracing  a  number  of  trades,  including,  curiously 
enough,  that  of  the  grave-diggers.  The  railway  and 
street-car  services  are  disorganized,  the  waterworks 
and  the  electric  lighting  plant  are  run  by  soldiers,  the 
city  is  short  of  food,  while  the  government  has  wisely 
decided  that  it  shall  be  short  also  of  liquor,  and  all  the 
saloons  have  been  closed.  These  energetic  measures 
seem  to  suggest  a  fear  on  the  part  of  the  government 
that  the  militant  Socialists  will  pour  oil  upon  the 
flames  and  seek  to  turn  the  disturbance  to  their  own 
advantage. 

The  Socialists  will  of  course  fail  this  time,  but  we 
should  indeed  be  blind  if  we  do  not  see  in  the  incident 
a  further  warning  of  a  tendency  visible  all  over  Europe. 
Within  the  past  few  months  we  have  seen  three  impor- 
tant disturbances — in  France,  in  Spain,  and  now  in 
Sweden.  In  each  case  there  has  been  instant  talk  of 
revolution,  while  the  actual  and  immediate  causes  of 
the  outbreak  have  been  submerged  by  the  other  and 
greater  forces  in  the  background.  No  one  wanted  to 
know  the  immediate  excuse  for  the  strikes  in  France. 
The  only  interesting  question  was  whether  the  shock 
might  be  enough  to  bring  down  the  avalanche.  In 
Spain  the  only  pertinent  question  was  whether  the 
grievances  of  the  people  were  at  last  heavy  enough  to 
break  that  patient  camel's  back,  and  now  in  Sweden 
we  are  hastily  assured  that  the  strike  would  be  quite 
unimportant  but  for  the  stimulus  of  socialism. 

Two  things  are  evident  throughout  nearly  the  whole 
of  Europe.  The  first  is  that  the  labor  organizations 
are  gradually  uniting  under  one  control  and  that  any 
man  of  magnetic  genius  can  snatch  at  their  dictator- 
ship. Pataud  nearly  did  this  in  France,  and  may  do  it 
yet.  The  second  symptom  is  a  growing  affinity  between 
European  labor  unionism  and  socialism,  and  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  over  the  larger  part  of  Europe 
an  avowal  of  socialism  excites  no  comment  or  surprise 
either  among  rich  or  poor.  A  Socialist  has  been  made 
prime  minister  of  France  without  a  word  of  protest 
from  any  one.  Socialism  in  Germany  is  the  one 
supreme  fact  that  keeps  her  statesmen  awake  at  nights, 
while  in  the  English  House  of  Commons  we  find  that 
the  powerful  labor  party  is  practically  synonymous 
with  the  Socialist  party.  There  are  no  Socialists  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  but  it  would  be  easy  to  find  a 
great  many  among  the  titled  aristocracy.  And  now 
comes  the  strike  in  Sweden,  and  we  find  the  whole 
standing  army  of  the  country  placed  on  the  alert,  not 
so  much  to  suppress  the  ordinary  turmoils  of  such  an 
occasion,  but  rather  to  discourage  a  possible  attempt 
to  begin  the  organized  civilization  of  the  country  all 
over  again. 

It  must  of  course  be  remembered  that  there  is  no 
cut-and-dried  definition  of  European  socialism.  Over 
very  wide  areas  it  is  little  more  than  another  term  for 
social  discontent  and  for  constitutional  attempts  at  rea- 
sonable reform.  The  German  Socialist,  for  example, 
is  by  no  means  the  long-haired  firebrand  with  whom 
we  are  unpleasantly  familiar.  He  may  be  simply  an 
orderly  advocate  of  measures  that  are  matters  of  com- 
monplace here,  while  any  man  who  opposes  the  semi- 
clerical  tyranny  of  Spain  is  apt  to  be  dubbed  a  Socialist. 
Socialism  in  Europe  may  sometimes  have  a  definitely 
constructive  meaning  with  the  educated,  but  with  the 
great  masses  of  the  people  it  means  no  more  than  an 
effort  toward  democratic  expression.  None  the  less  it 
is  significant  that  widespread  discontent  should  thus  be 
forced  under  a  leadership  that  may  become  one  of  a 
mischievous  intelligence. 


Editorial  Notes. 
Seattle  has  done  a  very  hazardous  thing  in  setting  up 
a  permanent  statue  of  Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  the  railway 
nagnate,  while  that  eminent  gentleman  is  still  very  much 
alive  and  in  the  flesh.  Let  us  hope  that  a  community 
which  thus  honors  one  to  whom  it  feels  a  lively  sense 
of  profound  obligation  for  favors  both  past  and  to 
come  may  not  regret  it.  As  a  rule  the  time  to  erect 
a  statue  to  a  man  is  after  he  is  safely  dead.  There 
have  been  violations  of  this  rule  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  we  do  not  recall  one  of  them  which 
has  not  been  followed  by  unpleasant  effects.  Pittsburg 
supplies  an  interesting  instance.  Some  ten  or  twelve 
years   ago   that   community   set  up  a  heroic   statue   in 


commemoration  of  the  liberality  and  virtue  of  one 
Mr.  Shenley,  who  out  of  his  abundant  wealth  had  given 
a  park  and  made  other  important  contributions  to  the 
public  wealth  and  welfare.  No  sooner  had  the  excel- 
lent Mr.  Shenley's  bronze  effigy  been  mounted  in  the 
full  view  of  all  men,  than  there  arose  a  tremendous 
outcry  about  the  man  and  his  ways  of  doing  things. 
At  our  last  information  this  controversy  was  in  full 
cry,  and  we  are  not  informed  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
statue  was  left  in  its  place.  Seattle  may  never  regret 
having  "busted"  James  J.  Hill,  but  we  prophesy  that 
it  will  not  be,ninety  days  before  there  will  be  whisperings 
if  not  indeed  open  criticism  in  resentment  of  an  honor 
prematurely  and  hazardously  paid.  It  is  in  matters  of 
this  kind  that  new  cities  like  Seattle  betray  their  new- 
ness. An  older  community,  better  in  tune  with  itself, 
trained  in  its  judgments,  wiser  and  better  poised,  would 
not  so  inconsiderately  have  put  itself  in  a  position  where 
some  day  possibly  it  may  be  laughed  at. 


The  sudden  attack  upon  Luther  Burbank  is  not  a 
very  creditable  spectacle,  but  the  animus  is  so  apparent 
that  it  will  not  be  dangerous.  It  is  of  course  easy 
to  refute  claims  that  have  never  been  made,  and  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Mr.  Burbank  has  been  harassed 
by  the  adulation  of  his  admirers  and  has  been  credited 
with  achievements  of  which  he  has  never  dreamed. 
One  of  the  most  modest  and  reticent  of  men,  his  actual 
achievements  have  found  their  way  to  the  attention 
of  the  world  upon  the  strength  of  their  own  merits 
and  in  no  way  as  the  result  of  self-advertisement,  an 
art  of  which  Mr.  Burbank  knows  nothing.  Before 
paying  any  attention  to  those  who  are  now  snapping 
at  his  heels,  it  would  be  well  to  ascertain  exactly  what 
Mr.  Burbank  has  himself  said  about  his  discoveries 
and  the  exact  claims  that  he  has  made  for  them.  It 
will  be  found  that  they  square  with  the  facts  and  with 
a  good  margin  upon  all  sides.  Mr.  Burbank's  present 
experience  is  that  of  all  great  inventors  from  Edison 
downwards.  They  are  all  confronted  by  hosts  of  little 
men  who  did  exactly  the  same  things  but  whose  virtues 
were  unaccountably  overlooked.  Even  in  the  very  high- 
est spheres  experience  has. run  a  similar  course.  A 
contemporary  of  Shakespeare  charged  him  as  an 
"upstart  crow  beautified  with  our  feathers."  And  even 
Jesus  was  derided  and  crucified  as  an  impostor. 


Dr.  Eliot's  forecast  of  a  new  religion  has  naturally 
provoked  a  chorus  of  indignation  from  the  official  and 
salaried  representatives  of  the  old.  There  is  only  one 
occasion  when  all  the  sects  and  the  creeds  are  in  agree- 
ment, and  that  is  when  some  opportunity  arises  for 
denunciation.  And  nothing  is  so  provocative  of  denun- 
ciation as  a  hint  that  the  world  will  presently  get  along 
without  religious  authority  and  without  supernatural- 
ism.  The  claim  to  religious  authority  is  not  now  made 
to  the  same  extent  as  formerly,  but  presumptively  it 
exists  as  much  as  ever.  Without  it  our  pulpits  would 
be  emptied  of  all  except  those  whose  moral  and  intel- 
lectual eminence  entitled  them  to  leadership,  and  that 
means  that  the  empty  pulpits  would  be  in  the  majority. 
Without  the  double  staff  .of  authority  and  of  super- 
naturalism  a  good  many  of  the  preachers  of  today 
would  be  in  sorry  straits,  and  this  accounts  for  the 
wrath  evoked  by  Dr.  Eliot's  forecast.  But  the  ordi- 
nary thinker  is  neither  indignant  nor  surprised.  He 
simply  recognizes  a  broad  and  liberal  theology  that  he 
unobtrusively  made  his  own  a  long  while  ago. 


The  lumber  company  at  McCloud  may  be  within  the 
strict  letter  of  their  legal  rights  in  demanding  compen- 
sation for  the  damage  done  during  the  recent  strike, 
but  they  would  show  better  business  judgment  by 
couching  their  demands  in  less  exacting  form.  Noth- 
ing, of  course,  can  excuse  violence,  but  public  opinion 
at  the  time  entered  an  emphatic  verdict  that  the  men 
had  been  subjected  to  an  intolerable  system  and  that 
substantial  injustices  had  inflamed  their  Italian  blood. 
To  render  an  account  against  the  State  which  includes 
the  cost  of  every  packet  of  envelopes  and  every  postage 
stamp  may  be  technically  correct,  but  it  seems  to  assume 
a  public  sympathy  that  does  not  exist. 


Many  able  men  have  preferred  to  be  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  rather  than  in  the  Senate.  Henry  Clay 
liked  the  turbulence  of  the  lower  chamber  better  than 
the  solemn  stillness  of  the  other  branch.  He  began  his 
real  political  career  there  in  1811,  although  he  was  in 
the  Senate  as  early  as  1806.  Clay's  service  in  national 
office  extended  to  his  death  in  1852,  while  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Senate.  It  covered  a  period  of  forty- 
six  years  in  all,  though  part  of  the  time  he  was  in 
private  life. 
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CURRENT  TOPICS. 

Mr.  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  who  was  once  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, has  been  waiching  the  course  of  recent  events,  and  he 
has  now  come  to  the  opinion  that  the  country  is  going  to  the 
"demnition  bow-wows."  In  point  of  fact,  the  people  are  begin- 
ning to  sit  up  and  take  notice,  to  express  not  only  an  interest 
in  current  events,  but  some  disposition  to  control  them,  and 
where  would  it  be  possible  to  find  a  more  sinister  and  dis- 
quieting sign  in  a  republic  and  a  democracy?  The  most  recent 
demonstration  of  this  new  and  revolutionary  force  was  to  be 
found  in  the  popular  demand  for  Mr.  Taft's  intervention  in 
the  tariff  dispute,  but  it  is  a  pin-  to  paraphrase  Mr.  Shaw  so 
long  as  the  pure  milk  of  the  word  is  available.     Here  it  is: 

We  are  too  busy  to  study  questions  ourselves,  and  we  will 
not  concede  that  those  whom  we  have  selected  for  this  par- 
ticular task,  who  listen  to  evidence  in  committee  rooms  and 
to  discussions  at  close  range,  are  better  prepared  to  judge  of 
ihe  merits  than  we  who  never  think,  never  analyze,  but  are 
controlled  by  sentiment. 

These  and  other  portents  of  a  like  nature  fill  Mr.  Shaw's 
soul  with  a  profound  gloom.  They  "spell  revolution  for  the 
government  as  founded  by  the  fathers  and  political  heresy." 
Mr.  Shaw's  grammar  is  a  little  dubious,  but  his  meaning  is 
clear  even  when  he  rushes  wildly  into  the  domain  of  prophecy : 

If  Theodore  Roosevelt.  William  H.  Taft,  and  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  were  each  to  die,  and  the  people  should  nominate 
candidates  in  the  two  great  political  parties,  the  nominees 
would  be  William  Randolph  Hearst  and  Robert  M.  La  Follette. 
The  rate  bill  is  all  right  under  President  Roosevelt  and  his 
successor.  Some  time  the  American  people  will  elect  a  man, 
who.  clothed  with  such  power,  can  keep  himself  in  office  while 
he  lives  and  perpetuate  his  regime  for  50.000  years. 

The  public  congratulations  of  President  Taft's  reported  inter- 
vention in  the  tariff  bill,  compelling  Congress  to  insert  meas- 
ures which  would  not  have  passed  either  house,  indicate  that 
the  people  were  filled  with  delight  as  they  saw  one  of  the 
landmarks  established  by  the  nation's  founders  swept  away. 

The  vision  of  this  triple  catastrophe,  and  of  the  handing 
over  of  the  country  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Mr.  Hearst  or 
of  Mr.  La  Follette.  will  haunt  our  dreams  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  if.  indeed,  it  does  not  keep  us  awake  altogether.  But 
Mr.  Shaw  forgets  that  we  have  a  second  line  of  defense  in  Mr. 
Sherman,  and  in  the  meantime  we  will  pray  fervently  that  the 
angel  of  death  may  tarry  by  the  way. 


But  it  is  strange  how  great  men  differ  in  their  views.  Mr. 
Shaw  raises  his  voice  in  lamentation  at  a  flagrant  departure 
from  the  Constitution,  while  Professor  Zueblin  regrets  that 
the  departure  is  not  still  more  radical.  Probably  Mr.  Shaw 
never  heard  of  Professor  Zueblin,  for  esthetic  fame  travels 
slowly  in  the  domain  of  high  finance,  but  the  worthy  professor 
raises  his  voice  so  often  and  so  loud  that  lesser  people  are 
bound  to  hear  of  him,  and .  can  not,  in  fact,  escape  his 
exhortations,  earnestly  as  they  may  wish  to  do  so.  Professor 
Zueblin  points  out  to  the  Chautauqua  Assembly  that  the  Con- 
stitution is  an  e i gh e en th -century  document  and  that  it  no 
longer  "fills  the  bill" : 

It  was  framed  on  the  idea  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  not  govern  themselves,  and  they  haven't.  The 
people,  in  the  minds  of  the  makers  of  the  Constitution,  did 
not  known  enough  to  run  their  own  government,  and  so  they 
made  a  chief  executive  with  more  power  than  in  any  other 
civilized  country,  and  instead  of  trusting  the  people  to  choose 
him.  they  formed  an  Electoral  College  to  select  the  President. 

Mr.  Shaw  makes  our  flesh  creep  by  presenting  to  us  the 
dread  alternative  of  Mr.  Hearst  or  Mr.  La  Follette,  but  sup- 
pose we  had  to  choose  between  Mr.  Shaw  and  Professor 
Ziieblin.  

The  Eastern  press  is  still  a  little  vague  in  its  comments 
upon  the  finished  tariff  bill.  The  prevailing  note  is  one  of 
despondency,  and  this  is  usually  hitched  to  sentiments  of  warm 
appreciation  of  the  part  played  by  the  President.  There  are 
some  newspapers,  and  good  Republican  newspapers,  who  ask 
what  the  next  step  must  be  after  the  recent  demonstration  of 
congressional  independence  of  all  national  control.  It  has 
been  necessary  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  President  and  to  ask 
him  to  pit  himself  against  a  Congress  which  was  emphatically 
instructed  and  just  as  emphatically  disobeyed-  The  Spring- 
field  Republican  gives  us  a  concrete  instance  of  the  President's 
beneficent  interference  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Littauer: 

So  far  as  the  tariff  on  gloves  was  concerned.  ex-Representa- 
tive Lucius  Littauer  of  New  York  had  become  the  whole 
conference  committee  until  the  scandal  came  to  the  attention 
of  President  Taft.  Then  the  cheeky  Mr.  Littauer  retired  from 
the  conference  room,  and  his  thieving  manipulations  retired 
with  him.  So  the  worsted  interests  got  an  agent  into  the 
conference  room  when  the  Dingley  tariff  was  being  given  its 
final  form,  but  there  was  no  President  Taft  to  discover  him 
there  and  dislodge  him.  If  there  had  been,  the  carded  wool 
manufacturers  would  have  a  less  dismal  story  to  tell  than 
they  have  now  of  the  condition  of  their  industry. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  is  outspoken  in  its  denuncia- 
tion, although  perhaps  its  opening  statement  errs  on  the  side 
o£  inclusiveness: 

Confusion  and  disappointment,  shading  off  into  anger,  are 
reported  in  all  the  Washington  disnatches  bearing  on  the  recep- 
tion of  the  new  tariff  bill.  This  was  inevitable.  It  is  a 
hugger-mugger  measure,  and  its  first  effect  can  not  be  other 
than  to  provoke  sharp  differences.  If  the  bill  had  been  drawn 
on  any  clear  principle,  the  country  and  Congress  would  have 
known  better  how  to  judge  it.  A  tariff  for  revenue,  or  a  tariff 
strictly  for  protection,  at  once  furnishes  a  standard  by  which 
it  can  be  declared  good  or  bad :  but  a  mixing  up  of  the  two. 
with  all  kinds  of  blind  provisions  and  compromises  stuck  in  all 
along  the  line,  leaves  us  too  much  in  the  dark.  Only  prolonged 
study  and  the  test  of  actual  operation  can  determine  what  is 
the  balance  of  merits  and  demerits  in  the  bill.  It  is  already 
clear,  however,  that  the  stand-patters  gave  up  only  what  the 
Preside  .  i  them  to  yield,  and  that  they  did  their  best 

to   preven*   the   creation    of   an    efficient    tariff   commission    to 
examine     .nd   revise   their   work   in   the    future.     The   way   in 
which  the  clause  providing  for  such  a  commission  was  cut  to 
a  mere  rennant  is  highly  suggestive.     But  the  President  whom 
5         :er        nnon  still  refers  to  as  "a  rank  free  trader,"  quietly 
-  this  fragmentary  clause,  "if  properly  construed." 
.  useful.     And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  he  is  the  man 
lo  the  construing. 


ng  the  Moors,  except  on  the  general  principle  that  Moors 
naturally  fight  Spaniards,  a  state  of  animosity  reasonable 
enough  when  we  remember  what  the  Moors  have  suffered  at 
Spanish  hands.  The  present  quarrel  originated  with  the 
ubiquitous  concession  hunter,  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
troubles  between  those  who  call  themselves  civilized 
and  those  others  who  don't  care  particularly  what 
they  are  called.  Melilla,  the  scene  of  the  fighting,  is  near 
Gibraltar  and  has  been  in  Spanish  occupation  for  a  long  time. 
A  few  months  ago  a  party  of  Spaniards  went  about  fifteen 
miles  inland  from  Melilla  and  into  Moorish  territory  in  order 
to  mine.  They  relied  upon  the  protection  of  the  chieftain,  and 
this  seems  to  have  been  given  to  them  until  a  sort  of  rebel- 
lion overthrew  the  said  chieftain,  and  in  the  domestic  fighting 
that  resulted  the  Spanish  miners  were  treated  as  invaders  and 
enemies  and  several  of  them  were  killed.  A  punitive  force 
was  sent  from  Spain,  and  we  need  not  inquire  too  closely  into 
the  nature  of  the  punishment  inflicted.  It  is  sufficient  that  a 
considerable  number  of  Moors  were  killed,  with  the  result  that 
ihe  whole  district  rose  against  the  troops  and  not  only  expelled 
them  from  Moorish  territory,  hut  carried  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  country  by  attacking  Melilla.  In  other  words,  they 
made  war  according  to  the  approved  methods.  The  struggle 
now  going  on  is  practically  for  the  possession  of  Melilla,  and 
Spain  must  now  face  the  alternative  of  defeat  by  the  Moors, 
which  would  of  course  overthrow  her  own  monarchy,  or  of 
withdrawal  in  face  of  the  popular  clamor  from  her  own 
people,  which  would  be  almost  equally  dangerous. 


Representative  Taylor  of  Ohio  has  girt  up  his  loins  and 
declared  war  upon  the  "leave  to  print"  abuse  by  which  con- 
gressmen and  senators  are  allowed  to  load  up  the  Record  with 
speeches  that  were  never  delivered.  "Nothing  should  be 
printed  in  the  Record,"  says  Mr.  Taylor,  "but  the  actual  daily 
business  of  Congress.  The  reports  of  the  debates  should  be 
verbatim  and  members  should  not  be  allowed  to  have  the 
unlimited  privilege  now  accorded  them  of  correcting  their 
speeches  to  any  extent  they  desire.     I  am  for  reform." 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Herald,  com- 
menting upon  this  bellicose  avowal,  says : 

The  way  the  Record  has  been  loaded  up  with  campaign 
material  during  the  past  few  weeks  would  astonish  the  coun- 
try. For  weeks  after  the  last  statesman  has  left  the  capital 
the  typos  at  the  government  printing  office  will  be  at  work 
night"  and  day  setting  up  speeches  which  so  far  have  never 
been  uttered,  but  the  copy  for  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  public  printer.  Most  of  these  "leave  to  print"  speeches 
are  intended  solely  for  local  consumption.  They  are  to  be 
used  frankly  as  campaign  documents :  to  impress  constituents 
with  the  idea  that  their  congressman  is  a  great  orator,  to  get 
before  the  country  statemenfs  which,  if  made  in  open  session, 
would  be  quickly  "challenged  on  the  score  of  accuracy.  These 
three  reasons  sum  up  the  explanation  of  the  "leave  to  print" 
speech. 

One  Western  congressman  who  has  not  delivered  a  single 
address  on  the  floor  of  the  House  during  the  extra  session  has 
inserted  in  the  Record  recently  three  long  speeches.  Of  these 
the  printing  office  has  turned  out  for  him  within  the  past  few 
days  350,000  copies.  His  room  in  the  House  office  building 
is  loaded  to  the  ceiling  with  these  "speeches."  each  copy  in  a 
franked  envelope.  He  has  half  a  dozen  women  writing  ad- 
dresses, and  about  the  rime  he  is  ready  to  go  back  to  his 
district  the  Postoffice  Department  will  be  called  upon  to 
deliver  this  tremendous  mess  of  mail  to  his  constituents,  free 
of  cost  to  the  congressman,  but  at  great  expense  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  historian  of  the  future  will  be  sadly  misled  by  Con- 
gressional Records  that  are  so  liberally  interspersed  with  fiction. 


e  seems  to  know  exactly  why  the  Spaniards  are  fight- 


If  you  would  see  a  portrait  of  a  steadfast,  resolute  states- 
man, read  Senator  Joseph  Weldon  Bailey's  speech  on  the 
income-tax  amendment.  "If  I  were  a  member  of  the  Texas 
legislature,"  he  said,  "and  this  amendment  were  submitted 
for  ratification  by  the  legislature,  and  I  were  opposed  to  it. 
I  would  vote  against  it :  and  they  might  bring  Gatling  guns 
and  train  them  on  the  capitol,  but  I  would  still  vote  against 
it  if  I  were  honestly  opposed  to  it." 

The  spectacle  of  Senator  Bailey  valiantly  registering  his 
vote  in  defiance  of  a  battery  of  Gatling  guns  is  an  impres- 
sive one,  but  it  is  one  that  will  be  seen  only  in  the  mind's  eye. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


During  Mr.  Taft's  recent  inspection  of  the  Wrights'  balloon 
shed  he  found  it  necessary  to  remind  one  of  the  spectators 
of  his  identity.  Miss  Wright  failed  to  recognize  the  Presi- 
dent until  he  diffidently  approached  her  with  the  question, 
"Don't   you   remember  me?"     The   idea   that   any   one   could 

forget  Mr.  Taft! 

^«fc. 

The  geographical  location  of  Germany  is  not  such 
as  to  give  her  an  advantage  in  the  competition  for  the 
carrving  trade  of  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  she  is 
very  unfavorably  located  (observes  a  writer  in  the 
Forum).  Her  ports  upon  the  Baltic  are  cut  off  from 
the  ocean  by  Denmark,  which  until  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  levied  "sound  dues"  upon  all  vessels  enter- 
ing and  leaving  the  Baltic.  Xot  only  that  her  ports 
upon  this  sea  are  frozen  up  during  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  year.  Her  ports  upon  the  North  Sea  are 
more  favorably  located  in  this  respect.  The  communi- 
cation between  the  two  sets  of  ports  has  been  greatly 
improved  bv  the  construction  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
Canal.  Yet  for  all  this.,  Germany  is  still  less  favorably 
located  for  communication  with  the  markets  of  the 
world  than  any  other  first-class  power  except  Russia 
and  Austria  (if  either  may  still  be  called  a  first-class 
power).  Nor  does  Germany  possess  any  great  natural 
harbors.  In  this  respect  also  her  national  energies 
have  been  compelled  to  overcome  the  handicap  placed 
upon  her  by  the  niggardliness  of  nature.  Even  after 
the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  in  dredging  and 
millions  more  in  other  forms  of  engineering,  she  has 
not  now  anv  preeminently  good  harbor.  Yet  the  suc- 
cess which  she  has  achieved  in  this  line  proves  that  the 
energies  of  a  great  nation,  when  wisely  directed,  will 
achieve  a  high  degree  of  success,  whatever  the  dif- 
ficulties. 


Monsieur  de  Gallifet. 

Los  Angeles,  August  10,  1909. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  Will  you  permit  that  I  comment  upon 
the  story  of  General  de  Gallifet  that  has  been  sent  to  you 
from  your  Parisian  correspondent.  I  have  read  it  with 
pleasure,  and  also  others  of  my  countrymen  to  whom  I  have 
shown  it,  and  our  united  recollections  are  my  cause  for  writing 
to  you.  What  I  will  say  is  well  known  to  Frenchmen,  but 
naturally  it  is  not  among  the  things  that  reach  the  pages  of 
our   histories. 

De  Gallifet.  sir.  was  not  a  general  at  the  great  battle  of  Sedan 
and  he  did  not  lead  the  superb  cavalry  charge  upon  that  day. 
The  hero  was  General  de  Bauffremont,  although  De  Gallifet's 
greater  assurance  gave  to  him  a  credit  that  belongs  to  another. 
General  de  Bauffremont  has  said  himself  that  when  General 
Tillard  was  killed  by  a  shell  he  took  command  of  his  brigade, 
and  then  when  General  Marguerite  also  fell  dead  it  was 
General  de  Bauffremont  who  commanded  the  division  and  led 
the  great  charge.  "It  was  I,"  he  said,  "who.  at  the  head  of 
the  division,  led  the  regiments  against  the  Prussian  battalions. 
M.  de  Gallifet  had  no  command  the  day  of  Sedan."  Then 
again  Marshal  MacMahon  says  the  same  thing  and  confirms 
General  de  Bauffremont,  who,  MacMahon  says,  "is  correct  in 
saying  that  Gallifet  was  not  a  general  on  the  day  of  Sedan. 
The  evening  before  the  battle  I  handed  the  emperor  a  decree 
creating  Marguerite  a  general  of  division  and  Gallifet  a  gen- 
eral of  brigade  ;  but  this  decree  remained  with  the  emperor, 
who  never  signed  it,  I  am  sure.  I  do  not  know  how  Gallifet 
has  persuaded  a  minister  of  war  that  this  decree  had  been 
signed,  and  how  he  calls  himself  a  general  without  having 
received  the  brevet."  Be  pleased  to  pardon  this  page  of  a 
history  not  always  known  and  .receive  the  assurances  of  my 
consideration.  Edwabd  Beuvet. 


What  Sort  of  Folks  Are  "We  Anyway  ? 

San  Francisco.  August  6.  1909. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  What  is  to  be  thought  of  the  attitude 
of  San  Francisco  ?  When  this  city  was  burned  and  its  people 
were  homeless  and  hungry  Japan  was  the  only*  foreign  country 
that  heard  our  outcry-  She  promptly  sent  to  our  relief  com- 
mittee $245,000  in  hard  cash,  and  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  find 
out,  no  formal  acknowledgment  of  this  most  generous  gift  was 
ever  made. 

France  recently  sent  us  a  gold  medal  and  the  city  had  thrills. 

Now  Osaka  is  burned :  twenty  thousand  houses  are 
destroyed :  multitudes  are  crying  for  shelter :  in  all  respects 
the  disaster  equals  ours.  But  the  press  of  San  Francisco  does 
not  even  deplore  the  suffering,  and  it  makes  no  suggestion 
that  this  city  owes  a  duty  to  stricken  Osaka.  This  seems  to 
me  to  have  a  close  resemblance  to  cold-hearted  indifference 
and  ingratitude.  We  took  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  Japanese 
money  in  our  distress  without  thanks.  We  made  a  holiday 
over  a  $75  medal  from  France. 

What  sort  of  folks  are  we  anyway?  J.  M.  P. 


Xews  letters  from  Berlin  and  Paris  give  graphic 
descriptions  of  the  discomfort  occasioned  by  the  pro- 
longed and  unprecedented  spell  of  semi-wintry  weather 
prevailing  over  most  of  western  Europe.  Berlin  reports 
that  it  is  having  serious  results  for  the  mountain  resorts 
of  Switzerland.  Hotels  at  Lucerne,  Geneva,  and  Inter- 
laken  are  full  of  tourists,  waiting  in  vain  for  a  change 
of  weather  which  will  permit  them  to  go  to  the  hotels 
in  the  mountains.  These  are  almost  deserted  and  the 
Alpine  guides  are  unemployed.  Parisians  are  hopeless 
of  a  hapoy  turn  in  the  season,  and  can  only  comfort 
themselves  with  the  reflection  that  the  weather  is  as  bad 
even-where  else  as  it  is  in  Paris,  while  the  hotel-keepers 
there  mark  the  season  marching  rapidly  on  towards 
its  end  "without  any  summer  or  summer  visitors." 

Complaints  have  recently  been  rife  in  China  as  to  the 
failure  of  the  authorities  to  provide  proper  protection 
to  passengers  on  the  Shanghai -Nan-King  Railway.  ''It 
appears."  says  the  Raihcay  Magazine,  of  London,  "that 
when  some  irresponsible  Chinese  meets  with  an  acci- 
dent through  trespassing  on  the  line  or  not  exercising 
oroper  caution  at  a  grade  crossing,  it  is  customary  for 
his  fellow-villagers  to  stop  the  next  train,  bombard  it 
with  stones,  and  extort  compensation  from  the  unlucky 
travelers.  The  wily  Celestial  who  worships  his  an- 
cestors is  not  above  making  a  pecuniary  profit  out  of 
his  dead,  and  it  is  said  that  in  more  than  one  case 
a  corpse  has  been  placed  on  the  rails  so  that  it  might 
be  run  over  and  compensation  claimed  from  the  railway 
authorities  for  the  alleged  fatality-." 


Lotteries,  which  Premier  Clemenceau  proposed  to 
suppress  in  France,  bring  a  handsome  revenue  into  the 
coffers  of  many  European  states.  Italy,  which  derives 
from  this  source  close  on  $15,000,000  a  year,  is  not  likely 
to  follow  the  example  set  by  France,  although  many 
Italians  have  exposed  the  evils  wrought  by  state  gam- 
bling. Spain  makes  nearly  $7,000,000  a  year  out  of  its 
lotteries,  and  most  other  European  countries,  with  the 
exception  of  Great  Britain,  draw  annual  revenues  from 
this  source.  Even  Germany  does  not  disdain  this  form 
of  income.  The  profits  of  "the  Prussian  State  lotteries 
last  vear  amounted  to  nearly  S2_.000.000. 


The  tie-treating  plant  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad 
has  reached  an  output  of  3500  ties  a  day.  making  it  one 
of  the  largest  concerns  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The 
plant  is  the  first  in  the  history*  of  railway  operation  to 
make  a  success  of  the  treatment  of  ties  by  the  Ebano 
oil  process.  It  is  expected  that  the  treatment  will  pro- 
Ion?  the  life  of  each  tie  from  eight  to  twelve  years. 


Sponge  fishers  in  Tripoli,  even  without  the  aid  of 
diving  suits,  go  to  a  depth  of  200  feet  and  over,  and 
most  of  them  have  "divers  paralysis"  as  a  result. 
Sponges  wrenched  by  hand  from  the  rocks  bring  the 
best  prices,  as  trawling  and  harpooning  injure  the  deli- 
cate tissues  of  the  finer  varieties. 

m*m 

The  railroads  of  the  United  States  paid  out  $56,000.- 
000  last  vear  for  cross  ties,  at  an  average  of  50  cents 
for  each  tie.  Electric  lines  used  one-sixteenth  of  the 
whole. 
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BLERIOTS  AIRSHIP. 


"Piccadilly"    Describes    the    Epoch  -  Making    Flight    Across 
the  English  Channel. 


For  some  weeks  England  was  in  a  serai-hysterical 
condition  as  nightly  reports  of  a  mysterious  airship 
were  received  from  various  parts  of  the  country.  The 
reports  were  based  mainly  upon  imagination  w'ith. 
perhaps,  a  slight  admixture  of  alcohol,  but  it  is  strange 
that  when  the  real  airship,  Bleriot's  airship,  actually 
came  winging  its  way  like  a  great  white  swan  out  of 
the  morning  fog  there  was  no  hysteria  at  all,  but  only 
a  great  shout  of  congratulation.  Perhaps  if  the  air- 
ship had  been  "made  in  Germany."  instead  of  in  France, 
the  reception  would  have  been  of  a  different  nature. 

There  were  very  few  people  about  when  Bleriot 
arrived,  although  it  was  known  that  both  he  and  his 
rival,  Latham,  were  waiting  for  favorable  conditions  on 
the  French  coast.  Two  or  three  nocturnal  policemen,  a 
few  soldiers,  and  a  couple  of  Frenchmen  were  on  the 
watch  for  whatever  the  fog  might  disgorge,  and  these 
ran  up  quickly  when  the  humming  engines  were  heard 
coming  landward  and  the  graceful  aeroplane  made  its 
few  sliding  sweeps  before  descent.  When  the  French- 
men found  that  it  was  indeed  their  countryman  who 
was  first  in  the  race  they  kissed  him  with  enthusiasm. 
Xo  doubt  the  English  policemen  and  soldiers  were 
just  as  enthusiastic,  but  they  showed  no  disposition  to 
kiss  the  adventurer.  The  news  of  the  arrival  spread  in 
a  few  minutes  and  ovation  followed  ovation  all  the 
way  to  London. 

Bleriot  himself  makes  light  of  his  achievement.  He 
says,  indeed,  that  he  had  some  thoughts  of  turning  back 
after  having  "registered"  at  Dover  and  flying  back 
again  to  France,  but  happily  he  refrained.  In  that 
event  the  check  for  $5000  offered  by  the  Daily  Mail 
must  have  been  forwarded  to  him  by  mail  instead  of 
presented  at  a  banquet  after  speeches  of  felicitation  in 
French  and  English.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Haldane,  the 
war  minister,  covered  himself  with  glory  by  his  speech 
in  French,  to  which  M.  Bleriot.  not  to  be  outdone  in 
courtesy,  replied  in  English  with  a  "Thank  you,"  and 
then  relapsed  into  silence  in  French. 

Mr.  Latham  might  have  had  better  luck  had  he 
watched  the  weather  for  himself  instead  of  trusting 
that  duty  to  a  friend.  His  rival  rose  at  2 :30  on  the 
Sunday  morning  and  judged  the  conditions  to  be  favor- 
able. He  signaled  to  the  French  torpedo  boat  destroyer 
that  was  waiting  as  a  convoy  and  went  at  once  to 
the  garage.  First  of  all,  he  took  an  experimental  flight 
of  nine  miles,  returned  to  his  starting  and  waited  for 
sunrise.  At  4:30  he  put  to  sea,  and  the  destroyer, 
watching  for  his  start,  went  full  speed  ahead,  traveling 
at  twenty-six  miles  an  hour.  Bleriot  was  flying  at 
forty-two  miles  an  hour  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  sees 
the  destroyer  directly  below  him  and  after  that  he  sees 
no  more  of  her. 

Ten  minutes  later  Bleriot  looks  around  him.  France 
has  disappeared,  the  destroyer  is  far  behind,  and  Eng- 
land is  not  yet  in  sight.  For  a  minute  the  voyager 
is  bewildered.  He  has  no  compass,  and  he  can  do  no 
more  than  let  his  ship  drive  ahead  and  go  where  she 
will.  The  sight  of  the  waves  below  is  unpleasant  and 
he  rises  a  little  higher.  The  middle  passage  lasts 
only  a  few  minutes,  but  time,  after  all.  is  nothing  but 
our  consciousness  of  the  sequence  of  events,  and  there 
are  many  long  lives  that  are  shorter  than  those  few- 
minutes. 

It  is  twenty  minutes  after  leaving  France  when  the 
white  cliffs  of  Dover  heave  in  sight.  Bleriot  is  some 
way  out  of  his  course,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  sight 
comes  to  his  aid  when  it  does.  He  presses  a  lever  with 
his  foot  and  hauls  up  to  the  west,  and  now  the  wind 
is  against  hint.  For  a  minute  there  is  anxiety,  but 
the  engines  respond  smoothly  and  the  ship  is  stronger 
than  the  wind.  Another  minute  and  he  is  over  the 
land.  Easily  avoiding  the  buildings,  he  circles  a  few 
times  in  the  air,  selects  the  precise  spot  for  a  landing, 
stops  the  motor,  and  drops  gently.  The  first  airship 
to  cross  the  English  Channel  has  arrived  and  it  is 
steered  by  a  Frenchman. 

Every  one  is  surprised  at  the  size  of  the  machine. 
It  looks,  indeed,  more  like  a  toy  than  a  piece  of  prac- 
tical mechanism.  It  measures  twenty  feet  across  the 
wings  and  weighs  about  400  pounds,  the  motor  being 
twenty-five  horse-power.  Bleriot  never  had  any  doubt 
of  his  success  or  a  moment's  lack  of  confidence  in  his 
motor.  He  says  he  had  no  more  nervousness  than  if 
he  had  been  in  a  railway  train,  and  it  was  only  as  a 
concession  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends  that  he  carried 
a  red  flag  to  aid  the  destroyer  in  finding  him  in  case 
he  should  fall  into  the  water.  As  an  exhibition  of 
personal  pluck  the  feat  ranks  with  anything  of  the  kind 
upon  record,  although  it  will  not  necessarily  add  to 
our  knowledge  of  aeronautics.  A  few  days  before  the 
flight  Bleriot  had  severely  burned  his  foot,  and  it  was 
swathed  in  bandages.  He  says  himself  that  he  was 
unable  to  walk  and  was  therefore  doubly  determined  to 
fly,  but  he  will  fly  no  more  after  one  more  race  for 
which  he  has  entered.  His  wife  has  exacted  this 
promise  from  him,  but  we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see. 

The  English  military  authorities  are  naturally  very 
much  interested  at  this  unexpected  bridging  of  the 
channel,  but  there  is  surprisingly  little  uneasiness.  It 
would  seem  that  England  is  afraid  of  shadows,  but 
keeps  her  self-possession  in  the  presence  of  realities. 
The  minister  of  war  was  present  at  the  banquet  and 
so  was  Colonel  Capper,  the  head  of  the  army  aero- 
nautical department.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  secretary 
of  foreign  affairs,  was  also  there,  as  well  as  Lieutenant 


Shackleton  of  polar  fame.  The  French  ambassador 
warmly  congratulated  his  compatriot,  as.  indeed,  did 
every  one  else.  If  the  laurels  were  to  be  snatched 
from  the  Englishman  they  could  go  to  none  better 
than  the  Frenchman.  Otherwise  of  what  use  is  the 
entente  cordialc.  Piccadilly. 

London,  July  2S,  1909.  • 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


My  Theme. 
Of   me    and   of   my   theme    think    what   thou    wilt : 
The   song  of  gladness   one   straight  bolt   can   check, 
But  I  have  never  stood  at  fortune's  beck : 
Were  she  and  her  light  crew  to  run  atilt 
At  my  poor  holding  little  would  be  spilt ; 

Small   were  the  praise   for  singing  o'er  that  wreck. 
Who   courts  her  dooms  to   strike   his   bended   neck ; 
He  grasps  a  blade,  not  always  by  the  hilt, 
Xathless  she  strikes  at  random,  can  be  fell 
With  other  than  those  votaries  she  deals 

The  black  or  brilliant  from  her  thunder-rift. 
I  say  but  that  this  love  of  Earth  reveals 
A  soul  beside  our  own  to  quicken,  quell, 

Irradiate,  and  through  ruinous  floods  uplift. 

— George  Meredith. 
• 

Earth's  Secret. 
Not  solitarily  in  fields  we  find 

Earth's   secret   open,   though    one   page   is   there ; 
Her  plainest,   such   as   children   spell   and  share 
With   bird   and   beast;    raised   letters    for  the   blind, 
Not  where  the  troubled  passions  toss  the  mind. 
In  turbid  cities,  can  the  key  be  bare. 
It  hangs   for  those  who   hither  thither  fare, 
Close  interthreading  nature  with  our  kind. 
They,   hearing   History   speak,   of   what   men   were. 
And  have  become,   are  wise.     The  gain   is   great 
In  vision  and  solidity :  it  lives. 
Yet  at  a  thought  of  life  apart  from  her, 
Solidity  and  vision  lose  their  state. 

For   Earth,   that   gives   the   milk,   the   spirit   gives. 

— George  Meredith. 
♦ 

Internal  Harmony. 

Assured  of  worthiness  we  do  not  dread 
Competitors ;   we  rather  give   them   hail 
And   greeting   in   the   lists    where   we   may    fail : 

Must,  if  we  bear  an  aim  beyond  the  head ! 

My  betters  are  my  masters  :  purely  fed 

By  their  sustainment,  I  likewise  shall  scale 
Some   rocky   steps   between   the   mount   and   vale ; 

Meanwhile  the  mark  I  have  and  I  will  wed. 

So  that  I  draw  the  breath  of  finer  air, 

Station   is   naught,   nor   footways    laurel-strewn. 
Nor  rivals  tightly  belted  for  the  race. 

Good   speed  to   them !      My  place   is   here   or  there  ; 
My  pride  is  that  among  them  I  have  place : 
And  thus  I  keep  this  instrument  in  tune. 

— George  Meredith. 
• 

The  Star  Sirius. 

Bright  Sirius  !  that  when  Orion  pales 

To  dotlings  under  moonlight  still  art  keen 
With  cheerful  fervor  of  a  warrior's  mien 

Who   holds  in   his  great  heart   the  battle-scales : 

Unquenched   of   flame   though   swift   the   flood   assails. 
Reducing  many  lustrous  to  the  lean : 
Be  thou  my  star  and  thou  in  me  be  seen 

To  show  what  source  divine  is  and  prevails. 

Long  watches  through,   at  one  with  godly  night, 
I   mark  thee  planting  joy  in  constant  "fire  ; 
And  thy  quick  beams,   whose  jets   of  life   inspire 

Life  to   the  spirit,   passion   for   the   light, 

Dark    Earth    since    first   she    lost    her   Lord    from    sight 
Has  viewed  and  felt  them  sweep  her  as  a  lyre. 

—George  Meredith. 


Xew  York's  old  city  hall  is  the  pride  of  two  or  three 
generations,  the  city's  one  sacred  edifice.  A  long,  low 
marble  building,  covering  half  of  a  two-acre  down- 
town lot  called  "park"  by  courtesy,  it  is  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  to  the  Xew  Yorker  who  retains  any  vestige  of 
civic  pride.  Ask  any  question  about  it  and  you  are 
sure  to  be  told  that  it  is  the  purest  example  of  Italian 
renaissance  architecture  in  America :  that  -it  is  of 
indefinite  antiquity  (and  it  looks  the  part)  ;  that  the 
very  air  about  it  is  redolent  of  historic  associations. 
And  in  fact  it  is  swathed  with  interesting  traditions. 
Old  Peter  Stuyvesant  stumped  around  his  tulips  and 
onions  on  the  spot  where  it  stands  in  the  days  when 
plump  Dutch  lassies  and  their  swains  were  tending 
wind-mills  and  bowling  bouts  on  Broadway.  The  build- 
ing itself  is  rich  in  associations.  The  bodies  of  three 
Presidents — Lincoln,  Garfield,  and  Grant — have  lain  in 
state  within  its  precincts  while  the  stricken  nation 
mourned.  The  feet  of  all  our  Presidents  for  more  than 
half  a  century  have  pressed  its  marble  pavements,  and 
so  have  the  feet  of  England's  king,  an  emperor  of 
France,  and  the  last  of  American  emperors — to  say 
nothing  of  chief  magistrates  of  other  States,  governors, 
and  others  hisrh  in  rank  and  authority,  not  forgetting 
to  include  Louis  Kossuth,  whose  voice  has  sounded  in 

its  corridors. 

■■»  

A  new  German-Swedish  train-ferry  service,  for  the 
purpose  of  transporting  railway  trains  over  the  sixty- 
five  miles'  stretch  of  Baltic  Sea,  has  just  been  inaugu- 
rated between  Sassniz,  in  Germany,  and  Trelleborg,  in 
Sweden.  The  ferry-boats  are  British  made.  The  train 
enters  the  after-end  of  the  ship  from  a  specially  con- 
structed quay  and  landing-stage,  and  a  complete  train 
of  eight  coaches  can  be  carried  on  board  on  two  paral- 
lel lines,  and  during  shipment  entire  steadiness  is 
obtained  by  the  system  of  trimming  tanks.  The  ferry 
is  subdivided  into  an  unusual  number  of  water-tight 
compartments  and  is  practically  unsinkable. 

President  Gomez  of  Cuba  has  constituted  a  new- 
cabinet,  reappointing  Sefior  Justo  Garcia  Velez  as 
Secretary  of  State  and  retaining  several  other  mem- 
bers of  the  late  ministry. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


It  is  intimated  that  William  Jennings  Bryan  may 
remove  from  Nebraska  to  Texas  at  the  end  of  a  tour 
of  South  America,  for  which  he  is  now  making  prepara- 
tions. 

M.  Pichon,  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
declares  that  questions  discussed  at  the  meeting  of 
President  Fallieres  of  France  and  the  Czar  at  Cher- 
bourg were  in  the  interest  of  peace. 

In  the  quiet  of  rural  life  at  Colfax,  Iowa,  resides 
General  James  B.  Weaver,  Greenback  candidate  for 
President  in  1880,  and  People's  Party  candidate  for  the 
same  high  office  in  1892.  General  Weaver  is  seventy- 
six  years  old. 

Colorado  women  are  said  to  be  preparing  for  a  vigor- 
ous campaign  with  the  object  of  electing  to  Congress 
in  1911  Mrs.  Sarah  Piatt  Decker,  of  Denver,  who  has 
long  been  a  leader  in  the  affairs  of  the  general  federa- 
tion of  women's  clubs. 

Captain  Rowland  Y.  Webster,  who  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  to  lead  an  expedition 
in  search  of  the  South  Pole,  left  Los  Angeles  a  few  days 
ago  for  Xew  York,  whence  he  will  embark  for  London 
to  prepare  for  the  Antarctic  trip,  to  begin  next  August. 

Lilli  Lehmann  was  born  sixty-one  years  ago.  but 
thanks  to  her  correct  use  of  her  vocal  organs,  she  is  still 
able  to  delight  opera-goers.  A  few  weeks  ago  she 
appeared  in  Berlin  as  the  heroine  of  Beethoven's 
"Fidelio."  a  most  trying  role,  and  aroused  much 
enthusiasm. 

Chauncey  I.  Filley,  at  one  time  prominent  in  Mis- 
souri politics,  is  still  a  loyal  citizen  of  St.  Louis,  and 
especially  noticeable  for  unswerving  determination  to 
continue  wearing  the  high  silk  hat  with  a  six-inch  brim 
which  was  fashionable  in  1850.  Mr.  Filley  has  his  hats 
made  to  order,  but  always  on  the  old  pattern. 

Professor  Haeckel  is  solving  the  problems  of  old  age 
at  Jena,  Germany.  In  spite  of  his  seventy-five  years, 
the  professor,  wearing  the  black  plush  hat  which  he 
affects,  recently  escorted  an  interviewer  to  a  restau- 
rant frequented  by  students  and  workmen,  where  pork 
steaks,  potato  salad,  and  Munich  ale  formed  the  basis 
of  a  substantial  meal. 

Colonel  Sir  Percy  Girouard  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  Sir  James  Sadler  as  governor  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  British  East  Africa.  Sir  Percy  is  a  son 
of  Justice  Desire  Girouard  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada.  He  received  his  military  education  at  the 
Royal  Military  College  of  Kingston,  in  Canada,  and  is 
about  forty-two  years  of  age. 

Prince  Alfonso  of  Orleans,  the  twenty-two-year-old 
cousin  of  King  Alfonso  of  Spain,  has  got  himself  into 
trouble  by  his  marriage  with  the  pretty  Princess 
Beatrice  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  a  niece  of  King 
Edward,  with  whom  he  fell  in  love  while  still  a  stu- 
dent at  the  military  academy.  He  has  now  been 
deprived  of  his  rank,  stripped  6f  his  decorations,  and 
ordered  to  stand  his  trial  before  a  military  court. 

Senator  Francis  G.  Xewlands  of  Xevada,  whose  pet 
hobby  is  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands,  has  introduced 
the  moving  picture  feature  into  Washington  dinners. 
At  a  dinner  party  to  which  had  been  invited  Attorney- 
General  Wickersham,  Postmaster-General  Hitchcock, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson,  Speaker  Cannon,  a 
number  of  senators  and  representatives,  and  members 
of  the  Gridiron  Club,  a  screen  was  stretched  on  the 
lawn  and  beautiful  pictures  displayed.  Director  F.  X. 
Xewell  of  the  reclamation  service  supervised  the  dis- 
play, which  was  of  scenes  in  the  Far  West  and  pictures 
of  the  reclamation  work  in  progress. 

A  French  inventor,  Yicomte  Eugene  Guynot  de 
Boismenu,  submitted  two  sealed  envelopes  to  the 
Academy  of  Science  which  he  said  contained  a  formula 
for  making  diamonds  and  also  several  samples  of  the 
stones  so  manufactured.  He  had  obtained  a  patent 
for  the  process  two  years  ago,  and  now  desired  the 
members  of  the  Academy  to  pass  judgment  on  the  value 
of  the  formula.  The  stones,  it  is  said,  were  obtained 
by  the  electrification  of  carbide  of  calcium  with  a  con- 
tinuous current.  The  Academy  opened  the  envelopes 
and  had  the  stones  examined,  finding  them  to  be  true 
diamonds;  but  considering  the  fact  that  the  inventor 
had  taken  out  a  patent  it  decided  not  to  investigate  the 
matter  further.  It  was  said,  however,  that  the  formula 
submitted  could  not  be  objected  to  on  scientific  grounds. 
It  was  evidently  drawn  up  by  a  man  of  thorough  scien- 
tific knowledge,  who  is  an  expert  in  chemistry. 

W.  J.  Pilkington,  editor  of  the  Merchant?  Trade 
Journal,  of  Des  Moines,  is  the  business  dictator  of 
Dexter,  Iowa,  a  town  of  800  people.  He  is  in  absolute 
control  of  every  bank  and  business  house  in  the  town. 
He  dictates  the  policies  of  each,  spends  their  money, 
superintends  the  buying,  authorizes  retrenchments  in 
different  departments  and  expansion  in  others,  prices 
the  advertising  and  regulates  the  conduct  of  the  clerks, 
besides  putting  into  effect  his  ideas  on  how  the  city 
government  should  be  run  in  order  to  boost  the  town 
and  bring  people  there  to  trade.  His  control  began  on 
June  1  and  will  continue  until  January  1.  In  the  seven 
months  he  expects  to  increase  the  amount  of  sales, 
double  the  profit  of  every  merchant,  and  make  Dexter 
a  larger  town.  This  big  task  he  has  undertaken  just 
as  an  experiment.     According  to  the  K  Star 

it   has   the   cordial   support    of   the   gre:.- 
Dexter's  people. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


August  14,  1909. 


THE  RED  ROOM. 


From  "Thirty  Strange  Stories,"  by  H.  G.  Wells. 


"I  can  assure  you/'  said  I,  "that  it  will  take  a  very 
tangible  ghost  to  frighten  me."  And  I  stood  up  before 
the  fire  with  my  glass  in  my  hand. 

"It  is  your  own  choosing,"  said  the  man  with  the 
withered  arm,  and  glanced  at  me  askance. 

"Eight-and-twenty  years,"  said  I,  "I  have  lived,  and 
never  a  ghost  have  I  seen  as  yet." 

The  old  woman  sat  staring  hard  into  the  fire,  her  pale 
eyes  wide  open.  "Aye."  she  broke  in;  "and  eight-and- 
twenty  years  you  have  lived  and  never  seen  the  likes  of 
this  house,  I  reckon.  There's  a  many  things  to  see, 
when  one's  still  but  eight-and-twenty."  She  swayed 
her  head  slowly  from  side  to  side.  "A  many  things  to 
see  and  sorrow  for." 

I  half  suspected  the  old  people  were  trying  to 
enhance  the  spiritual  terrors  of  their  house  by  their 
droning  insistence.  I  put  down  my  empty  glass  on  the 
table  and  looked  about  the  room,  and  caught  a  glimpse 
of  myself,  abbreviated  and  broadened  to  an  impossible 
sturdiness,  in  the  queer  old  mirror  at  the  end  of  the 
room.  '"Well,"  I  said,  "if  I  see  anything  tonight,  I 
shall  be  so  much  the  wiser." 

"It's  your  own  choosing,"  said  the  man  with  the 
withered  arm  once  more. 

I  heard  the  sound  of  a  stick  and  a  shambling  step  on 
the  flags  in  the  passage  outside,  and  the  door  creaked 
on  its  hinges  as  a  second  old  man  entered.  He  sup- 
ported himself  by  a  single  crutch,  his  eyes  were 
covered  by  a  shade,  and  his  lower  lip.  half-averted,  hung 
pale  and  pink  from  his  decaying  yellow-  teeth.  He  made 
straight  for  an  arm-chair  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
table,  sat  down  clumsily,  and  began  to  cough.  The 
man  with  the  withered  arm  gave  this  newcomer  a  short 
glance  of  positive  dislike;  the  old  woman  took  no 
notice  of  his  arrival,  but  remained  with  her  eyes  fixed 
steadily  on  the  fire. 

"I  said — it's  your  own  choosing."  said  the  man  with 
the  withered  arm,  when  the  coughing  had  ceased  for 
awhile. 

"It's  my  own  choosing,"  I  answered. 

The  man  with  the  shade  became  aware  of  my  pres- 
ence for  the  first  time,  and  threw  his  head  back  for  a 
moment  and  sideways  to  see  me.  I  caught  a  momentary 
glimpse  of  his  eyes,  small  and  bright  and  inflamed. 
Then  he  began  to  cough  and  splutter  again. 

"Why  don't  you  drink?"  said  the  man  with  the 
withered  arm,  pushing  the  beer  toward  him.  The  man 
with  the  shade  poured  out  a  glassful  with  a  shaky  arm 
that  splashed  half  as  much  again  on  the  deal  table.  I 
had  scarce  expected  these  grotesque  custodians.  There 
is  to  my  mind  something  inhuman  in  senility,  some- 
thing crouching  and  atavistic ;  the  human  qualities  seem 
to  drop  from  old  people  insensibly  day  by  day.  The 
three  of  them  made  me  feel  uncomfortable. 

"If,"  said  I,  "you  will  show  me  this  haunted  room  of 
yours,  I  will  make  myself  comfortable  there." 

The  old  man  with  the  cough  jerked  his  head  back  so 
suddenly  that  it  startled  me,  and  shot  another  glance 
of  his  red  eyes  at  me  from  under  the  shade. 

"There's  a  candle  on  the  slab  outside  the  door,"  said 
the  man  with  the  withered  arm,  looking  at  my  feet  as 
he  addressed  me.  "But  if  you  go  to  the  red  room 
tonight " 

("This  night  of  all  nights !"  said  the  old  woman.) 

" you  go  alone." 

"Very  well,"  I  answered.    "And  which  way  do  I  go?" 

"You  go  along  the  passage  for  a  bit,"  said  he,  "until 
you  come  to  a  door,  and  through  that  is  a  spiral  stair- 
case, and  half-way  up  that  is  a  landing  and  another  door 
covered  with  baize.  Go  through  that  and  down  the 
long  corridor  to  the  end,  and  the  red  room  is  on  your 
left  up  the  steps." 

"Have  I  got  that  right?"  I  said,  and  moved  toward 
the  door.  As  I  did  so,  the  old  man  with  the  shade  rose 
and  staggered  round  the  table,  so  as  to  be  closer  to 
the  others  and  to  the  fire.  At  the  door  I  turned  and 
looked  at  them,  and  saw  they  were  all  close  together, 
dark  against  the  firelight,  staring  at  me  over  their 
shoulders,  with  an  intent  expression  on  their  ancient 
faces. 

"Good-night,"  I  said,  setting  the  door  open. 

"It's  your  own  choosing,"  said  the  man  with  the 
withered  arm. 

I  left  the  door  wide  open  until  the  candle  was  well 
alight,  and  then  I  shut  them  in  and  walked  down  the 
chilly,  echoing  passage. 

I  must  confess  that  the  oddness  of  these  three  old 
pensioners  in  whose  charge  her  ladyship  had  left  the 
castle,  and  the  deep-toned,  old-fashioned  furniture  of  the 
housekeeper's  room  in  which  they  foregathered,  affected 
me  in  spite  of  my  efforts  to  keep  myself  at  a  matter-of- 
fact  phase.  They  seemed  to  belong  to  another  age,  an 
older  age,  an  age  when  things  spiritual  were  different 
from  this  of  ours,  less  certain ;  an  age  when  omens 
and  witches  were  credible,  and  ghosts  beyond  denying. 
Their  very  existence  was  spectral ;  the  cut  of  their 
clothing,  fashions  born  in  dead  brains.  But,  with  an 
effort,  I  sent  such  thoughts  to  the  right-about.  The 
long,  draughty  subterranean  passage  was  chilly  and 
dusty,  and  my  candle  flared  and  made  the  shadows 
cower  anc'  quiver.  The  echoes  rang  up  and  down  the 
spiral  staircase,  and  a  shadow  came  sweeping  up  after 
me.  and  one  fled  before  me  in  the  darkness  overhead. 
I  came  i  the  landing  and  stopped  there  for  a  moment, 
ning  *o  a  rustling  that  I  fancied  I  heard;  then,  satis- 
:  tl  e  absolute  silence,  I  pushed  open  the  baize- 
door  and  stood  in  the  corridor. 


The  effect  was  scarcely  what  I  expected,  for  the 
moonlight,  coming  in  by  the  great  window  on  the 
grand  staircase,  picked  out  everything  in  vivid  black 
shadow  or  silvery  illumination.  Everything  was  in  its 
place;  the  house  might  have  been  deserted  on  the  yes- 
terday instead  of  eighteen  months  ago.  There  were 
candles  in  the  sockets  of  the  sconces,  and  whatever  dust 
had  gathered  on  the  carpets  or  upon  the  polished  floor- 
ing was  distributed  so  evenly  as  to  be  invisible  in  the 
moonlight.  I  was  about  to  advance,  and  stopped  ab- 
ruptly. A  bronze  group  stood  upon  the  landing,  hidden 
from  me  by  the  corner  of  the  wall,  but  its  shadow  fell 
with  marvelous  distinctness  upon  the  white  paneling, 
and  gave  me  the  impression  of  some  one  crouching  to 
waylay  me.  I  stood  rigid  for  half  a  minute,  perhaps. 
Then,  with  my  hand  in  the  pocket  that  held  my  revolver, 
I  advanced,  only  to  discover  a  Ganymede  and  Eagle 
glistening  in  the  moonlight. 

The  door  to  the  red  room  and  the  steps  up  to  it  were 
in  a  shadowy'  corner.  I  moved  my  candle  from  side  to 
side,  in  order  to  see  clearly  the  nature  of  the  recess 
in  which  I  stood  before  opening  the  door.  Here  it  was. 
thought  I,  that  my  predecessor  was  found,  and  the 
memory  of  that  story  gave  me  a  sudden  twinge  of 
apprehension.  I  glanced  over  my  shoulder  at  the  Gany- 
mede in  the  moonlight,  and  opened  the  door  of  the  red 
room  rather  hastily,  with  my  face  half  turned  to  the 
pallid  silence  of  the  landing. 

I  entered,  closed  the  door  behind  me  at  once,  turned 
the  key  I  found  in  the  lock  within,  and  stood  with  the 
candle  held  aloft,  surveying  the  scene  of  my  vigil,  the 
great  red  room  of  Lorraine  Castle,  in  which  the  young 
duke  had  died.  Or,  rather,  in  which  he  had  begun  his 
dving.  for  he  had  opened  the  door  and  fallen  headlong 
down  the  steps  I  had  just  ascended.  That  had  been  the 
end  of  his  vigil,  of  his  gallant  attempt  to  conquer  the 
ghostly  tradition  of  the  place,  and  never.  I  thought,  had 
apoplexy  better  served  the  ends  of  superstition.  And 
there  were  other  and  older  stories  that  clung  to  the 
room,  back  to  the  half-credible  beginning  of  it  all — the 
tale  of  a  timid  wife  and  the  tragic  end  that  came  to  her 
husband's  jest  of  frightening  her.  And,  looking  around 
that  large,  shadowy  room,  with  its  shadowy  window- 
bays,  its  recesses  and  alcoves,  one  could  well  under- 
stand the  legends  that  had  sprouted  in  its  black  corners, 
its  germinating  darkness. 

I  resolved  to  make  a  systematic  examination  of  the 
place  at  once  and  dispel  the  fanciful  suggestions  of  its 
obscurity  before  they  obtained  a  hold  upon  me.  After 
satisfying  myself  of  the  fastening  of  the  door,  I  began 
to  walk  about  the  room,  peering  round  each  article  of 
furniture,  tucking  up  the  valances  of  the  bed.  and  open- 
ing its  curtains  wide.  I  pulled  up  the  blinds  and 
examined  the  fastenings  of  the  several  windows  before 
closing  the  shutters,  leaned  forward  and  looked  up  the 
blackness  of  the  wide  chimney,  and  tapped  the  dark  oak 
paneling  for  any  secret  opening.  There  were  two  big 
mirrors  in  the  room,  each  with  a  pair  of  sconces  bear- 
ing candles,  and  on  the  mantel-shelf,  too.  were  more 
candles  in  china  candlesticks.  All  these  I  lit,  one  after 
the  other.  The  fire  was  laid — an  unexpected  considera- 
tion from  the  old  housekeeper — and  I  lit  it  to  keep 
down  any  disposition  to  shiver,  and  when  it  was  burn- 
ing well,  I  stood  round  with  my  back  to  it  and  regarded 
the  room  again.  I  had  pulled  up  a  chintz-covered  arm- 
chair and  a  table,  to  form  a  kind  of  barricade  before  me. 
and  on  this  lay  my  revolver  ready  to  hand.  My  precise 
examination  had  done  me  good,  but  I  still  found  the 
remoter  darkness  of  the  place,  and  its  perfect  stillness, 
too  stimulating  for  the  imagination.  The  echoing  of 
the  stir  and  crackling  of  the  fire  was  no  sort  of  comfort 
to  me.  The  shadow  in  the  alcove,  at  the  end  in  par- 
ticular, had  that  undefinable  quality  of  a  presence,  that 
odd  suggestion  of  a  lurking  living  thing,  that  comes 
so  easily  in  silence  and  solitude.  At  last,  to  reassure 
myself.  I  walked  with  a  candle  into  it  and  satisfied 
myself  that  there  was  nothing  tangible  there.  I  stood 
that  candle  upon  the  floor  of  the  alcove,  and  left  it  in 
that  position. 

By  this  time  I  was  in  a  state  of  considerable  nervous 
tension,  although  to  my  reason  there  was  no  adequate 
cause  for  the  condition.  My  mind,  however,  was  per- 
fectly clear.  I  postulated  quite  unreservedly  that  noth- 
ing supernatural  could  happen,  and  to  pass  the  time  I 
began  to  string  some  rhymes  together,  Ingoldsby  fash- 
ion, of  the  original  legend  of  the  place.  A  few  I  spoke 
aloud,  but  the  echoes  were  not  pleasant.  For  the  same 
reason  I  also  abandoned,  after  a  time,  a  conversation 
with  myself  upon  the  impossibility  of  ghosts  and  haunt- 
ing. My  mind  reverted  to  the  three  old  and  distorted 
people  downstairs,  and  I  tried  to  keep  it  upon  that  topic. 
The  sombre  reds  and  blacks  of  the  room  troubled  me: 
even  with  seven  candles  the  place  was  merely  dim.  The 
one  in  the  alcove  flared  in  the  draught,  and  the  fire- 
flickering  kept  the  shadows  and  penumbra  perpetually 
shifting  and  stirring.  Casting  about  for  a  remedy,  I 
recalled  the  candles  I  had  seen  in  the  passage,  and,  with 
a  slight  effort,  walked  out  into  the  moonlight,  earning 
a  candle  and  leaving  the  door  open,  and  presently 
returned  with  as  many  as  ten.  These  I  put  in  various 
knick-knacks  of  china  with  which  the  room  was 
sparsely  adorned,  lit  and  placed  where  the  shadows  had 
lain  deepest,  some  on  the  floor,  some  in  the  window 
recesses,  until  at  last  my  seventeen  candles  were  so 
arranged  that  not  an  inch  of  the  room  but  had  the 
direct  light  of  at  least  one  of  them.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  when  the  ghost  came,  I  could  warn  him  not  to  trip 
over  them.  The  room  was  now  quite  brightly  illumi- 
nated. 

Even  with  that,  however,  the  brooding  expectation  of 
the  vigil  weighed  heavily  upon  me.     It  was  after  mid- 


night that  the  candle  in  the  alcove  suddenly  went  out, 
and  the  black  shadow  sprang  back  to  its  place  there.  I 
did  not  see  the  candle  go  out ;  I  simply  turned  and  saw 
that  the  darkness  was  there,  as  one  might  start  and 
see  the  unexpected  presence  of  a  stranger.  "By  Jove!" 
said  I  aloud;  "that  draught's  a  strong  one!"  and,  taking 
the  matches  from  the  table,  I  walked  across  the  room  in 
a  leisurely  manner  to  relight  the  corner  again.  My  first 
match  would  not  strike,  and  as  I  succeeded  with  the 
second,  something  seemed  to  blink  on  the  wall  before 
me.  I  turned  my  head  involuntarily,  and  saw  that  the 
two  candles  on  the  little  table  by  the  fireplace  were 
extinguished.     I  rose  at  once  to  my  feet. 

"Odd !"  I  said.  "Did  I  do  that  myself  in  a  flash  of 
absent-mindedness  ?" 

I  walked  back,  relit  one,  and  as  I  did  so,  I  saw  the 
candle  in  the  right  sconce  of  one  of  the  mirrors  wink 
and  go  right  out.  and  almost  immediately  its  companion 
followed  it.  There  was  no  mistake  about  it.  The  flame 
vanished,  as  if  the  wicks  had  been  suddenly  nipped 
between  a  finger  and  a  thumb,  leaving  the  wick  neither 
glowing  nor  smoking,  but  black.  While  I  stood  gaping, 
the  candle  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  went  out,  and  the 
shadows  seemed  to  take  another  step  toward  me. 

"This  won't  do!"  said  I,  and  first  one  and  then 
another  candle  on  the  mantel-shelf  followed. 

"What's  up?"  I  cried,  with  a  queer  high  note  getting 
into  my  voice  somehow.  At  that  the  candle  on  the 
wardrobe  went  out,  and  the  one  I  had  relit  in  the  alcove 
followed. 

"Stead)'  on!"  I  said.  "These  candles  are  wanted." 
speaking  with  a  half-hysterical  facetiousness.  and 
scratching  away  at  a  match  the  while  for  the  mantel 
candlesticks.  My  hands  trembled  so  much  that  twice 
I  missed  the  rough  paper  of  the  match-box.  As  the 
mantel  emerged  from  the  darkness  again,  two  candles  in 
the  remoter  end  of  the  window  were  eclipsed.  But  with 
the  same  match  I  also  relit  the  larger  mirror  candles, 
and  those  on  the  floor  near  the  doorway,  so  that  for 
the  moment  I  seemed  to  gain  on  the  extinctions.  But. 
then,  in  a  volley  there  vanished  four  lights  at  once  in 
different  corners  of  the  room,  and  I  struck  another 
match  in  quivering  haste,  and  stood  hesitating  whither 
to  take  it. 

As  I  stood  undecided,  an  invisible  hand  seemed  to 
sweep  out  the  two  candles  on  the  table.  With  a  cry  of 
terror,  I  dashed  at  the  alcove,  then  into  the  corner, 
and  then  into  the  window,  relighting  three,  as  two  more 
vanished  by  the  fireplace ;  then,  perceiving  a  better  way. 
I  dropped  the  matches  on  the  iron-bound  deed-box  in 
the  corner,  and  caught  up  the  bedroom  candlestick. 
With  this  I  avoided  the  delay  of  striking  matches;  but 
for  all  that,  the  steady  process  of  extinction  went  on. 
It  was  like  a  ragged  storm-cloud  sweeping  out  the  stars. 
Xow  and  then  one  returned  for  a  minute,  and  was  lost 
again.  I  was  now  almost  frantic  with  the  horror  of 
the  coming  darkness,  and  my  self-possession  deserted 
me.  I  leaped,  panting  and  disheveled,  from  candle  to 
candle,  in  a  vain  struggle  against  that  remorseless 
advance. 

I  bruised  myself  on  the  thigh  against  the  table,  I  sent 
a  chair  headlong.  I  stumbled  and  fell  and  whisked  the 
cloth  from  the  table  in  my  fall.  My  candle  rolled  away 
from  me,  and  I  snatched  another  as  I  rose.  Abruptly 
this  was  blown  out.  as  I  swung  it  off  the  table,  by  the 
wind  of  my  sudden  movement,  and  immediately  the  two 
remaining  candles  followed.  But  there  was  light  still 
in  the  room,  a  red  light  that  staved  off  the  shadows 
from  me.  The  fire !  Of  course  I  could  still  thrust  my 
candle  between  the  bars  and  relight  it ! 

I  turned  to  where  the  flames  were  still  dancing 
between  the  gloawing  coals  and  splashing  red  reflections 
upon  the  furniture,  made  two  steps  toward  the  grate. 
and  incontinently  the  flames  dwindled  and  vanished,  the 
glow  vanished,  the  reflections  rushed  together  and  van- 
ished, and  as  I  thrust  the  candle  between  the  bars, 
darkness  closed  upon  me  like  the  shutting  of  an  eye. 
and  crushed  the  last  vestiges  of  reason  from  my  brain. 
The  candle  fell  from  my  hand.  I  flung  out  my  arms  in 
a  vain  effort  to  thrust  that  ponderous  blackness  away 
from  me,  and,  lifting  up  my  voice,  screamed  with  all  my 
might — once,  twice,  thrice.  Then  I  think  I  must  have 
staggered  to  my  feet.  I  know  I  thought  suddenly  of  the 
moonlit  corridor,  and,  with  my  head  bowed  and  my 
arms  over  my  face,  made  a  run  for  the  door. 

But  I  had  forgotten  the  exact  position  of  the  door, 
and  struck  myself  heavily  against  the  corner  of  the 
bed.  I  staggered  back,  turned,  and  was  either  struck 
or  struck  myself  against  some  other  bulky  furniture. 
I  have  a  vague  memory  of  battering  myself  thus,  to  and 
fro  in  the  darkness,  of  a  camped  struggle,  and  of  my 
own  wild  crying  as  I  darted  to  and  fro,  of  a  heavy 
blow  at  last  upon  my  forehead,  a  horrible  sensation  of 
falling  that  lasted  an  age.  of  my  last  frantic  effort  to 
keep  my  footing,  and  then  I  remember  no  more. 

I  opened  my  eyes  in  daylight.  My  head  was  roughly 
bandaged,  and  the  man  with  the  withered  arm  was 
watching  my  face.  I  looked  about  me,  trying  to 
remember  what  had  happened,  and  for  a  space  I  could 
not  recollect.  I  rolled  my  eyes  into  the  corner,  and 
saw  the  old  woman,  no  longer  abstracted,  pouring  out 
some  drops  of  medicine  from  a  little  blue  phial  into  a 
glass.  "Where  am  I?"  I  asked.  "I  seem  to  remember 
you,  and  yet  I  can  not  remember  who  you  are." 

They  told  me  then,  and  I  heard  of  the  haunted  red 
room  as  one  who  hears  a  tale.  "We  found  you  at 
dawn."  said  he,  "and  there  was  blood  on  your  forehead 
and  lips." 

It  was  very  slowly  I  recovered  my  memory  of  my 
experience.     "You  believe  now,"  said  the  old  man,  "that 
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the  room  is  haunted?"  He  spoke  no  longer  as  one 
who  greets  an  intruder,  but  as  one  who  grieves  for  a 
broken  friend. 

"Yes,"  said  I ;  "the  room  is  -haunted." 

"And  you  have  seen  it.  And  we,  who  have  lived  here 
all  our  lives,  have  never  set  eyes  upon  it.  Because  we 
have   never   dared.     Tell   us.   is   it   truly   the   old  earl 

"No,"  said  I ;  "it  is  not." 

"I  told  you  so."  said  the  old  lady,  with  the  glass  in 
her  hand.  "It  is  his  poor  young  countess  who  was 
frightened " 

"It  is  not."  I  said.  "There  is  neither  ghost  of  earl 
nor  ghost  of  countess  in  that  room ;  there  is  no  ghost 
there  at  all:  but  worse,  far  worse " 

"Well?"  they  said. 

"The  worst  of  all  the  things  that  haunt  poor  mortal 
man,"  said  I :  "and  that  is,  in  all  its  nakedness — Fear! 
Fear  that  will  not  have  light  nor  sound,  that  will  not 
bear  with  reason,  that  deafens,  and  darkens,  and  over- 
whelms. It  followed  me  through  the  corridor,  it  fought 
against  me  in  the  room " 

I  stopped  abruptly.  There  was  an  interval  of  silence. 
Sly  hand  went  up  to  my  bandages. 

Then  the  man  with  the  shade  sighed  and  spoke. 
"That  is  it,"  said  he.  "I  knew  that  was  it.  A  Power 
of  Darkness.  To  put  such  a  curse  upon  a  woman !  It 
lurks  there  always.  You  can  feel  it  even  in  the  day- 
time— even  of  a  bright  summer's  day — in  the  hangings, 
in  the  curtains,  keeping  behind  you  however  you  face 
about.  In  the  dusk  it  creeps  along  the  corridor  and 
follows  you,  so  that  you  dare  not  turn.  There  is  Fear 
in  that  rooms  of  hers — black  Fear,  and  there  will  be — 
so  long  as  this  house  of  sin  endures." 

THE  STORY  OF  A  HISTORIAN. 


De  Wolfe   Howe    Gives  Us    a  Successful    Bio- 
graphy of  George  Bancroft. 


Mr.  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe  has  done  well  to  rely 
mainly  upon  correspondence  in  the  preparation  of  his 
biography  of  George  Bancroft.  Nothing  has  more 
power  of  revelation  than  the  letters  of  a  lifetime  cover- 
ing with  an  equal  amplitude  the  wide  fields  of  public 
and  of  domestic  life.  There  is  nothing  that  presents 
us  with  a  fuller  or  a  more  rounded  picture  of  human 
personality.  Especially  is  this  true  when  the  biog- 
rapher has  been  aided  by  the  intelligent  foresight  of 
his  subject,  as  was  the  case  with  the  present  work. 
The  author  tells  us  that  he  found  Mr.  Bancroft's  cor- 
respondence well  arranged:  that  he  had  secured  many 
of  his  letters  from  their  recipients,  and  that  he  had 
followed  the  practice  of  preserving  copies  of  his  corre- 
spondence. In  one  of  his  letters  Mr.  Bancroft  had 
said.  "Oh !  these  children  and  biographers  who  can  not 
leave  in  the  dark  what  belongs  there !"  We  may  well 
ask  by  what  rule  we  are  to  discriminate  between  pub- 
licity and  reticence,  while  admiring  in  the  present 
author  a  prudence  that  never  becomes  irritating  and 
a  liberality  that  never  verges  upon  indiscretion. 

Mr.  Bancroft's  life  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  certainly  one  of  the  most  useful  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  He  was  the  personification  of  hopeful 
idealism,  sparing  neither  himself  nor  others  in  an 
unwearying  and  altruistic  effort  toward  attainment. 
Beginning  his  public  career  at  a  time  when  the  memory 
of  the  revolution  was  as  fresh  in  men's  minds  as  is 
now  the  memory  of  the  Civil  War,  he  brought  to  his 
work  the  peculiar  inspiration  of  the  day  refined  by  an 
innate  culture,  a  certain  liberal  piety  that  was  both 
inherited  and  acquired,  and  a  philosophy  not  far  remote 
from  the  transcendentalism  that  was  then  upon  its  way. 
Mr.  Bancroft  belonged  essentially  to  the  day  of  his 
own  youth,  and  if  in  later  years  he  found  himself  in 
disharmony  with  the  newer  ideas  of  the  world,  he  saw 
no  reason  to  revise  the  convictions  that  he  had  formed 
upon  a  basis  of  erudition  and  reflection. 

George  Bancroft  was  born  on  October  3,  1S00.  In- 
tended originally  for  the  ministry,  he  was  sent  to  Ger- 
many to  pursue  his  theological  studies,  and  the  glimpse 
that  we  get  of  his  life  in  Gottingen  illustrates  for  us 
the  meaning  of  education  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Writing  to  Professor  Andrews  Norton,  he  gives  a 
resume  of  his  day's  work,  surely  sufficiently  arduous 
for  a  boy  of  eighteen.     Here  it  is : 

5 —  7.     Hebrew  and  Syriac. 

7 —  8.     Heeren   in   Ethnography. 

Church  History  by  the  elder  Planck. 

Exegesis  of  the  X.  T.  by  old  Eichhorn. 

Exegesis  of  the  O.  T.  by  old  Eichhorn. 

Syriac   by   old   Eichhorn. 

Library. 

Latin  or  French. 

Philological   Encyclopedic  by  Dissen. 

Greek. 

Syriac. 

Tea  and  walk. 

Repetition    of    the   old    lectures    and    preparation    for 
the  new. 

There  seems  to  have  been  small  leisure  for  football 
and  those  other  sports  that  are  now  supposed  to  be 
essential  to  health.  He  tells  us  that  "old  Eichhorn" 
always  worked  from  five  in  the  morning  till  nine  at 
night,  and  had  done  so  all  his  life — but  then  there  were 
giants  in  those  days. 

Writing  to  his  mother,  he  tells  her  of  his  one  and 
only  amusement: 

A  very  agreeable  way  of  passing  an  hour  of  the  evening  is 
to  call  on  one  of  the  married  professors.  There,  instead  of 
sitting  around  the  table  and  drinking  tea  like  Christians,  as 
we  do  in  America,  I  have  a  cup  of  tea  brought  to  me  by  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  lady  whom    I    visit.     She  pours   me 
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out  one  cup  at  a  time,  brings  me  this  in  one  hand  and  sugar 
and  cream  in  the  other.  This  is  drank,  with  a  little  bit  of 
bread  and  butter.  We  wait  perhaps  half  an  hour,  and  then 
obtain  a  second  cup;  and  so  on  for  an  hour.  In  the  meantime 
the  ladies  sew  or  knit,  even  though  it  be  Sunday  night,  and  the 
young  men  talk  to  them.  In  a  large  tea  party  the  manner  is 
somewhat  changed.  A  maid  servant  brings  round  the  tea  as 
with  us — cake  also,  and  what  will  perhaps  surprise  you,  they 
also  put  on  the  salver  with  tea  a  bottle  of  rum — yes,  my  dear 
mother,  of  rum,  a  substance  which  the  old  ladies  find  tastes 
very  well  in  tea.  The  balls  here  are  always  on  Sunday  even- 
I  have  been  to  one  out  of  curiosity,  and  seen  there  not 
only  dances  common  among  us,  but  also  waltzing — an  affair 
carried  on  in  ^rcat  style  throughout  all  Germany.  They  do 
not  require  of  me  to  dance  in  consideration  of  my  being  a 
foreigner  and  a  student. 

But  the  young  divinity  student  was  shocked  at  the 
freedom  of  the  German  speech.  Writing  to  Andrew 
Xorton,  he  says: 

I  would  give  you  a  specimen  or  two  of  the  high  language  of 

Germany,  if  it  did  not  sound  so  flatly  like  blasphemy  or  vul- 

arity  in  English.     Nay,  then,  I  will  write  you  some  of  them 

n  the  order  of  rank,  and  in  German.     Ach,  Gott — used  chiefly 

by  very  young  girls  and  very  old  women:  ach,  der  Herr  Gott ; 

ach.  atlmachtiger  Gott ;  ach,  du  lieber  Gott ;  Gott  in  Himmel; 

Jesus — ach,   der  Herr  Jesus,  or  by  contraction,   ach.  du  Herr 

J  e— Gott.  Gott.  Gott.  Gott.    These  are  some  of  the  expressions 

under  which   the  good  and  pious  ladies  of  Gottingen  express 

their    feelings.     The   last,    however,    I    never    heard    but    once. 

and  then  from  a  professor;  the  rest  are  on  the  tongue  of  every 

aiden  or  wife  in  Gottingen. 

Two  years  later  we  find  the  young  student  at  Wei- 
mar, and  evidently  intent  upon  seeing  the  lions  of  the 
day.  Writing  on  March  7,  1821,  he  describes  his  visit 
to  Goethe: 

I  was  with  Goethe  for  half  an  hour  today.  I  felt  the  vast 
difference  between  (him)  and  the  many  scholars  whom  I  have 
lately  seen.  Goethe  has  the  ease  of  a  gentleman,  speaks  with 
liveliness  and  energy,  but  does  not  seem  to  take  any  longer  a 
lively  interest  in  the  attairs  of  the  world.  I  tried  to  bring 
him  to  talk  of  the  German  poets,  and  mentioned  Tieck,  but 
Goethe  remained  silent.  I  mentioned  the  Schlegels ;  he 
observed  merely  that  they  had  written  many  pretty  things. 
Byron's  "'Don  Juan"  Goethe  has  read  and  admired  its  humor. 
The  humor  of  the  rimes,  said  he.  is  capable  only  in  your 
language  where  words  differently  written  are  often  pronounced 
alike.  This  peculiarity  of  your  language  has  been  cultivated 
and  exercised  by  a  series  of  comic  writers.  Swift,  etc.  Goethe 
spoke  of  Humboldt's  "Agamemnon"  with  high  praise.  "I  still 
read  in  it  and  derive  new  instruction  from  it."  Goethe  asked 
me  about  the  new  hall  at  Berlin,  about  the  famous  masquerade 
at  court,  spoke  of  Sir  George  Rose  and  his  handsome  daugh- 
ters. I  saluted  him  from  Wolf.  He  added  merely,  that  Wolf 
had  given  him  the  pleasure  of  his  company  for  a  few  days 
the  last  autumn.  Goethe  spoke  of  the  progress  of  coloniza- 
tion in  America  and  of  the  agreeable  manner  we  have  in 
America  of  setting  before  each  advertisement  a  little  cut 
denoting  its  subject,  as  a  house,  a  ship,  a  horse.  He  thought 
it  a  very  excellent  custom.  He  spoke  in  praise  of  the  riches 
of  Berlin  in  the  arts,  the  thriving  state  of  sculpture,  etc.  He 
spoke  of  Cogswell,  adding  that  he  had  sent  several  little 
things  to  him  in  America  by  way  of  Perthes  and  Besser  at 
Hamburg.  Goethe's  appearance  is  that  of  a  healthy  and  active 
old  man.  His  countenance  is  thin,  but  shows  no  signs  of 
decay. 

Goethe  is  still  very  industrious.  He  dictates  often  for 
several  hours  in  succession,  lives  very  secluded,  associating 
with  none  of  the  inhabitants  of  Weimar,  appearing  neither  at 
court  nor  in  any  parties.  When  any  ideas  arise  in  his  mind 
he  dictates  them  as  a  fragment,  the  end  of  which  no  one  can 
conceive  of,  and  throws  them  aside,  till  accident  or  inclination 
brings  him  again  on  the  same  subject.  He  has  by  him  often 
works  nearly  finished,  others  in  good  progress  and  others  just 
commenced  on,  so  that  Professor  Reimer  says  of  him,  he 
brings  forth  like  the  mice,  who  carry  about  in  the  womb  young 
ones  ready  for  delivery,  and  others  just  beginning  to  exist. 
At  present  Goethe  has  finished  a  volume  of  "Wilhelm  Meister, 
Wander-Jahren,"  and  is  also  engaged  with  his  "morphologic" 

He  met  also  Baron  Humboldt,  who  invited  him  to  a 
session  of  the  "Institute  de  France."  There  he  heard 
Cuvier  read  a  paper,  and  he  was  followed  by  D'Alem- 
bert,  the  astronomer.  A  few  days  later  he  dined  with 
Benjamin  Constant: 

Today  I  dined  at  Mr.  Benjamin  Constant's.  I  do  not  know 
when  I  have  been  present  at  an  assembly  of  such  choice  spirits, 
of  men  eminent  for  their  learning  and  genius  and  accustomed 
to  the  great  world  during  the  whole  of  an  active  life.  On 
entering  I  found  Monsieur  Benj.  Constant  and  General  la 
Fayette.  To  the  latter  I  was  immediately  presented.  The 
hero  took  me  by  the  hand,  which  he  warmly  pressed,  and  began 
talking  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  as  if  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can were  to  him  a  sufficient  recommendation.  He  is  a  tall 
and  very  stately  man.  with  an  open,  amiable  countenance — 
breathing  good-will  and  philanthropy.  Xext  entered  Mr.  Alex, 
de  Humboldt,  and  presently  two  men.  not  particularly  cele- 
brated, from  the  department  which  Mr.  Constant  represents. 
A  general  conversation  on  political  subjects  ensued.  The 
more  I  see  of  Mr.  de  Humboldt,  the  more  I  admire  him;  he 
does  understand  the  art  of  talking  to  perfection.  He  is  at 
home  on  every  subject  that  is  started  ;  I  have  heard  him  talk 
on  philological  subjects  and  what  to  others  seemed  dry  and 
uninteresting,  when  treated  of  by  him  became  pleasant  as  well 
as  instructive.  In  politics  he  is  decidedly  liberal,  and  can 
manage  a  political  discussion  even  with  the  great  masters  of 
political  wisdom.  He  talks  to  the  ladies  with  as  much  ease  as 
if  he  had  passed  years  in  frequenting  saloons  and  drawing- 
rooms,  instead  of  climbing  Chimborazp  and  exploring  Mexico; 
he  talks  with  grace  of  the  news  of  the  day.  tells  a  story 
charmingly,  and  relates  a  current  tale  of  intrigue  with 
unrivaled  gayety  and  spirit.  Last  of  all.  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Gall,  the  craniologist.  came  in ;  and  we  adjourned  to  the 
dining-room. 

General  La  Fayette  invited  the  young  man  to  visit 
him.  and  three  weeks  later  we  are  told:  "This  morning 
at  eleven  o'clock  Mr.  Washington  [rving  called  on  me 
and  proposed  an  excursion  together  to  Mr.  Gallatin's  at 
Yerrieres."  Mr.  Gallatin  was  United  Slates  Minister 
to  France,  and  while  there  Baron  de  Stael,  sun  of  Mine. 
de  Stael.  arrived.  Writing  from  Rome  a  few  days 
later,  voting  Bancroft  says.  "This  evening  I  was  pre- 
sented'to  the  Princess  Borghesc.  sister  of  Napoleon." 
The  lady  evidently  charmed  him  not  only  by  her  natural 
.kindness,  but  by  her  compliments  to  his  own  country. 
"She  said  civil  things  of  America  in  general,  of  her 
prepossessions  in  their  favor,  of  her  gratitude  to  them 
for  their  civility  to  her  brother  .  .  .  and  expressed 
a  wish  to  see  me  often."  But  the  prevailing  ignorance 
of  America  was  extraordinary: 

A  proof  of  the  ignorance  of  the  Romans  has  just  been  given. 


At  one  of  the  better  bookstores  of  Rome  I  was  looking  at 
various  articles,  when  1  was  asked  of  what  country  1  was 
an  Italian  who  had  entered.  As  I  answered  of  the  United 
States,  he  rejoined  of  Philadelphia  or  Boston  ?  I  answered 
Boston.  "Ah  !"  said  the  bookseller,  "I  have  a  large  book  in 
my  shop  about  Boston;  pray,  come  and  look  at  it."  I  did  so 
and  found  it  to  be  a  history  of  Hindustan.  "Mi  son  sbag- 
Uato,"  cried  he,  "a  little  mistake;  I  took  Hindustan  to  be 
Boston." 

Mr.  Bancroft  seems  to  have  been  greatly  impressed 
by  Lord  Byron.  While  at  Leghorn  he  wrote  a  note 
to  Byron  to  say  that  an  American  citizen  coveted  the 
honor  of  calling  upon  him.  The  reply  came  instantly, 
making  an  appointment  within  an  hour  and  apologizing 
for  even  that  much  delay  upon  the  ground  that  "I  am 
not  yet  drest — and  (I  am  ashamed  to  say)  hardly 
awake" : 

When  I  reached  Lord  Byron's  seat.  I  was  at  once  shown 
into  a  cool  room  and  in  a  moment  his  lordship  joined  me, 
offering  me  his  hand.  At  first  he  asked  me  many  questions 
about  the  fleet,  about  our  officers,  our  ships,  and  our  battles. 
He  seemed  even  informed  of  the  duels  which  had  taken  place 
among  them,  knowing  the  names  of  the  parties  and  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  quarrels.  We  did  not  talk  very  long  of  these 
matters,    but   came   upon   literature. 

He  spoke  of  several  countrymen.  Of  Ticknor.  of  Everett, 
of  Coolidge.  He  spoke  particularly  of  W.  Irving,  whose 
"Knickerbocker"  he  seemed  very  fond  of.  His  style  he  called 
"rather  florid,"  but  commended  highly.  I  expressed  my  delight 
on  hearing  praises  of  my  countrymen;  but  Byron  replied: 
His  feelings  as  to  Irving  were  common  to  all  his  country- 
men. 

We  spoke  of  Germany.  He  asked  me  if  I  knew  Goethe.  I 
answered  I  did,  and  reported  faithfully  what  I  had  heard 
Goethe  say  of  him.  I  then  told  him  of  the  translations  which 
have  so  often  been  made  of  his  works,  and  of  the  great 
admiration  which  all  Germans  had  for  him.  This  B.  said 
was  new  to  him,  and  would  serve  as  some  solace  for  the  abuse 
which  he  was  constantly  receiving  from  home.  He  then  spoke 
of  himself  with  the  greatest  frankness,  of  the  abuse  lavished 
upon  him  on  all  sides  in  England,  of  a  new  article  Jeffries 
was  preparing  for  him,  of  a  letter  addressed  to  his  publisher: 
"Not  to  me" — said  he — "for  me  they  deem  incorrigible."  He 
spoke  of  the  king  as  of  one  determined  to  persecute  him.  "I 
never  went  to  court."  said  B.,  "and  one  evening  at  a  ball  was 
presented  to  the  king  at  the  king's  own  request."  And  yet  the 
king  complains  of  B.'s  having  written  eight  lines  against  him 
after  having  been  treated  so  civilly.  "The  lines."  added  B.. 
"were  written  before  I  was  presented  to  him." 

I  mentioned  Goethe's  comparison  of  "Faust"  and  "Man- 
fred" :  and  Byron  observed,  evidently  in  earnest,  that  he 
deemed  it  honor  enough  to  have  his  work  mentioned  with 
Faust."  As  to  its  origin.  Lord  B.  said  that  some  time  before 
he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  his  piece.  Monk  Lewis  had  trans- 
lated to  him  some  of  the  scenes  and  had  given  him  an  idea 
of  the  plan  of  the  piece. 

Speaking  of  the  immorality  of  his  works,  he  said:  "Why 
what  are  Fielding  and  Smollett  and  those  authors?"  He 
seemed  to  think  there  were  worse  things  in  Smollett  than 
anything  he  had  ever  written.  What  would  they  say,  too. 
to  the  introduction  of  Goethe's  "Faust"?  Many  of  his  friends, 
he  said,  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  England,  had  entreated  him  not 
to  go  on  with  "Don  Juan." 

Byron  took  him  into  another  room  and  there  intro- 
duced him  to  a  lady  whose  name  is  not  revealed : 

I  was  taken  into  another  room,  without  knowing  that  I  was 
doing  anything  more  than  going  to  enjoy  new  views  from 
the  pleasant  villa  where  Byron  resides.  I  was  astonished  to 
find  myself  in  the  same  room  with  a  most  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful lady,  of  apparently  twenty-five.  She  was  on  the  sopha. 
I  had  the  seat  nearest  her.  Conversation  was  now  carried  on 
in  Italian,  of  music,  of  the  fine  piano-fortes  made  in  Germany, 
of  Berlin  and  of  the  love  of  Berlin  ladies  for  music,  of  "Lalla 
Rookh,"  of  France  and  Italy,  in  short  of  the  things  which  are 
proper  to  be  discussed  in  the  company  of  a  very  pretty 
woman.  Lord  Byron  speaks  Italian  perfectly,  the  lady  with 
the  sweetest  pronunciation  in  the  world.  She  is  of  a  deli- 
cate style  of  beauty  :  has  a  fine  neck,  a  lovely  complexion,  on 
her  cheeks  the  richest  vermillion  color ;  a  fine  white  fore- 
head, a  sweet  little  mouth,  a  graceful  nose,  good  teeth  :  she  is 
tall  and  her  waist  beautifully  small.  Innocence  and  repose 
seem  the  leading  expression  of  her  countenance.  Her  smile 
is  heavenly;  her  dark  eyes  have  a  calm  and  gentle  expression: 
and  though  I  have  seen  more  splendid  beauty.  I  have  seldom 
seen  any  who  produced  on  me  a  pleasanter  impression. 

Lord  Byron  says  he  left  Ravenna  because  all  his  friends 
were  exiled.  The  priests  stuck  up  an  affiche  threatening  him 
with  I  know  not  what.  The  young  men  of  Italy.  Lord  B. 
thinks,  are  in  a  good  way:  they  long  for  liberty.  Let  them  get 
that,  and  then  afterwards  study  politics  and  understand  it. 

Lord  B.  wishes  to  go  to  America.  He  could  judge  it 
impartially :  till  now  none  had  been  there  but  spectators : 
he  would  go  unprejudiced ;  at  least  with  no  prepossession 
for  his  mother  country. 

The  temptation  to  linger  over  these  fascinating  vol- 
umes is  a  great  one,  and  so  far  we  have  looked  only 
at  the  first.  Mr.  Bancroft's  diplomatic  career  was  rich 
in  incident.  He  passes  every  celebrity  of  the  day  under 
review,  and  his  judgment  always  shows  acumen,  kind- 
liness, and  appreciation.  His  anecdotes  are  numberless 
and  many  of  the  stories  that  he  relates  of  distinguished 
men  are  new.  On  the  whole,  we  may  congratulate  the 
biographer  upon  a  most  successful  piece  of  work  and 
one  that  renders  a  service  not  only  to  the  history  of 
America,  but  to  the  history  of  the  world. 

"Life  and  Letters  of  George  Bancroft."  hy  M.  A. 
De  Wolfe  Howe.  In  two  volumes.  Illustrated.  Pub- 
lished by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York:  $4. 


The  first  official  visit  of  the  Russian  Emperor  Nicho- 
las to  England  was  one  of  the  most  spectacular  events 
that  ("owes,  accustomed  to  naval  pageantry,  ever  wit- 
nessed. King  Edward,  with  most  of  the  members  ol 
the  royal  family,  put  out  on  the  royal  yacht  Victoria 
and  Albert  and  met  the  Russian  imperial  yacht  Standart 
and  the  squadron  of  warships  accompanying  it  ott 
Spithead  at  noon  on  August  2.  Emperor  Nicholas 
immediately  went  on  board  the  British  royal  yacht. 
where  he  was  greeted  by  King  Edward,  and  after  the 
monarchs  had  partaken  of  luncheon  the  Russian  squad- 
ron, with  the  Victoria  and  Albert  leading  the  way, 
reviewed   the   British    fleet. 


Count  Witte  has  gone  to  Peking  as  th< 
missioner  of  the  Czar,  and  evidently  is  still 
importance  in  the  Chinese-All  Nations  diph 
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BOOKS   AND  AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


A  Gentle  man  of  Quality,  by  Frederic  Van 
Rensselaer  Dey.  Published  by  L.  C.  Page 
&  Co.,  Boston;   $1.50. 

Stories  of  physical  resemblance  and  of  mis- 
taken identity  have  been  common  enough,  but 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  justification 
than  this  for  the  resuscitation  of  an  old  plot. 
Mystification  is  piled  upon  mystification,  and 
until  the  last  chapter  we  are  inclined  to  sus- 
pect that  the  author  has  tangled  himself  in- 
extricably. 

The  story  opens  with  the  wedding  of  Lady 
Mercy  Covington  to  Lord  John  Makepeace 
Hertford.  During  the  subsequent  reception 
the  bridegroom  is  called  from  the  room  to 
speak  to  some  one  at  the  outer  doors.  He 
puts  on  his  hat,  the  door  closes  behind  him, 
and  he  is  never  seen  again.  His  disappear- 
ance is  accounted  for  upon  the  ground  of 
indisposition,  and  the  couple  are  supposed  to 
be  traveling.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Lady 
Mercy  remained  in  distracted  seclusion,  her 
only  companion  being  the  faithful  old  butler, 
who  devotes  his  life  to  a  heartbroken  search 
for  his  master. 

At  about  the  same  time  as  these  events  John 
Ashton,  a  banker's  assistant  in  New  York, 
quarrels  with  Hope,  the  daughter  of  his  em- 
ployer, to  whom  he  is  engaged,  and  after  a 
violent  altercation  with  her  father,  finally 
strikes  the  old  man  and  leaves  him  for  dead 
upon  the  floor.  He  disguises  himself,  escapes 
from  the  country,  and  after  a  year  of  de- 
sultory and  melancholy  travel  he  finds  himself 
in  London  and  pounced  upon  by  the  ever 
faithful  butler,  who  identifies  him  as  the 
missing  Lord  John.  Protests  and  denials  are 
of  no  avail,  and  in  order  to  quiet  the  old  man 
Ashton  consents  to  go  home  with  him,  not 
knowing  that  the  countess,. his  supposed  wife, 
is  in  the  same  house.  Then  the  identification 
is  gradually  perfected,  while  Ashton  himself 
is  almost  staggered  out  of  his  sanity  at  find- 
ing how  perfect  it  is.  The  scene  between  the 
countess  and  himself  is  tragic  in  its  intensity, 
but  the  impossibility  of  assuming  the  owner- 
ship of  another  man's  estate  and  of  his  wife  is 
so  evident  that  Ashton  flies  from  the  house, 
leaving  the  fainting  countess  upon  the  floor, 
but  only  to  be  knocked  down  by  a  carriage  in 
the  street,  promptly  identified  as  Lord  John 
by  the  bystanders,  and  so  carried  back  tri- 
umphantly unconscious  to  the  house  from 
which  he  has  just  emerged.  Nursed  back  to 
health,  he  finds  that  he  has  fallen  in  love  with 
his  "wife,"  and  so  he  finally  gives  up  an  atti- 
tude of  hopeless  denial,  accepts  the  identity 
from  which  he  can  not  escape,  and  satisfies 
his  scruples  by  insisting  upon  a  "remarriage" 
to  take  the  place  of  the  other  ceremony,  a 
year  before,  that  he  is  supposed  to  have  for- 
gotten. It  is  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish  because 
we  know  instinctively  that  we  must  one  day 
hear  more  of  the  real  Simon  Pure.  It  is  all 
extraordinarily  ingenious,  and  we  willfully 
turn  our  back  upon  its  improbabilities. 


Socialism  and  the  Family,  by  H.  G.  Wells. 
Published  by  the  Ball  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Boston  ;  SO  cents. 

It  may  be  doubted  if  this  little  volume  will 
advance  the  cause  of  socialism,  and  perhaps 
Mr.  Wells  would  have  done  better  to  allow 
the  present  incoherence  of  thought  among  the 
comrades  to  persist,  and  so  allow  each  to  go 
forward  enthusiastically  in  pursuit  of  his  own 
pet  vision  which  it  pleases  him  to  call  so- 
cialism. After  he  has  postulated  certain  gen- 
eral conditions,  such  as  "expropriate  the  idle 
rich,"  he  sees  no  more  than  some  beneficent 
system  that  will  give  him  everything  for 
nothing,  free  schools,  free  doctors,  free  street- 
cars, less  work,  and  more  wages. 

Mr.  Wells  would  like  him  to  be  more  pre- 
cise. He  would  like  him  to  realize  what 
socialism  will  really  do  for  the  family  and  so 
fortify  his  enthusiasm  by  knowledge.  "So- 
cialism," we  are  told,  "repudiates  the  private 
ownership  of  the  head  of  the  family  as  com- 
pletely as  it  repudiates  any  other  sort  of 
private  ownership."  Furthermore,  socialism 
"intervenes  between  the  children  and  the  par- 
ents, claiming  to  support  them,  protect  them, 
and  educate  them  for  its  own  ampler  purposes. 
Socialism,  in  fact,  is  the  state  family."  The 
mother  will  be  so  far  independent  that  she 
will  receive  a  salary  from  the  state,  her  duty 
being  to  bring  up  her  child  as  the  state  di- 
rects ;  to  teach  it,  presumably,  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession  if  the  state  so  wishes,  or  to 
saturate  it  with  Colonel  Ingersoll  if  the  state 
should  lean  in  that  direction.  How  far  the 
state  is  to  "intervene"  Mr.  Wells  does  not 
tell  us.  The  only  thing  clear  is  that  there 
will  be  very  little  "intervention"  on  the  part 
of  the  mother.  Whether  she  will  be  allowed 
to  select  the  feeding  bottle  or  to  use  her  own 
judgment  in  the  matter  of  peppermint,  or 
whether  these  will  be  regulated  by  the  super- 
visors  and   the  policeman   does   not   appear. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  persuade  Mr. 
Wells  to  enlarge  somewhat  upon  "The  State," 
and  to  tell  its  why  he  anticipates  from  it  such 
superhuman  wisdom  at  a  time  when  the  demo- 
cratic world  rushes  eagerly  upon  every  oppor- 
tunity to  g»*t  itself  "represented"  by  fools  and 
knaves.  The  State"  is  presumably  to  be 
,vn!e  up  f  individuals,  and  we  should  like 
1  '-  i  exi7ain  by  what  process  a  collective 
is  to  be   evolved  from   a  still  greater 


accumulation  of  incompetences  than  we  have 
now.  In  other  words,  we  should  like  socialism 
to  be  precise.  We  should  like  to  have  a 
glimpse  at  the  popular  machinery — conven- 
tions, elections,  caucuses,  etc. — by  which  com- 
pulsory control  could  be  exercised  over  the  re- 
ligious and  moral  education  of  children.  We 
are  grateful  to  Mr.  Wells  for  his  candor  in 
assuring  his  followers  that  socialism  is  not 
exclusively  a  system  of  "free  drinks,"  as  they 
now  believe,  and  reminding  them  that  "The 
State"  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  family,  its 
influences,  and  its  authorities.  At  the  same 
time  we  may  express  the  belief  that  when  the 
Spanish  Inquisitors  upon  the  one  hand  and 
Cotton  Matherism  upon  the  other  were  finally 
driven  from  the  American  continent,  it  was 
intended  to  be  the  perpetual  expulsion  of  a 
state  interference  with  family  life. 


John  Keats,  by  Albert  E.  Hancock.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston  and   New   York ;    $2. 

We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  author 
for  an  enthusiastically  written  account  of  a 
poet  whose  career  was  almost  as  great  a 
tragedy  as  that  of  Chatterton.  Mr.  Hancock 
gives  us  a  new  realization  of  the  enigma  pre- 
sented by  this  sparkling  genius,  the  son  of  a 
hostler  and  a  stableman's  daughter,  reared  in 
the  atmosphere  of  mews  and  amid  the  pro- 
fanity of  menials.  Keats's  father  and  mother 
were  both  ordinary ;  his  mother  perhaps  below 
the  ordinary.  Nowhere  can  we  see  any  spark 
promising  the  conflagration  of  genius  that  was 
to   ensue. 

Defying  the  laws  of  heredity,  he  defied  also 
the  laws  of  environment.  His  poetry  shows 
hardly  a  trace  of  the  influences  that  touched 
Coleridge,  and  Shelley,  and  Byron.  Born  in 
the  great  Napoleonic  age,  when  explosive 
ideals  of  liberty  were  met  by  stern  and  re- 
actionary repression,  his  poetry  shows  no 
reflection,  or  practically  none,  of  the  warring 
political  creeds  of  the  day.  He  looked  upon 
the  world  from  so  great  a  height  that  national 
frontiers  were  effaced,  and  the  air  that  he 
breathed  was  untroubled  by  the  threats  and 
the  defiances  that  made  turmoil  beneath. 

Mr.  Hancock  analyzes  Keats's  poems  with 
much  skill  and  with  a  warmth  of  admiration 
that  never  interferes  with  critical  judgment. 
His  treatment  of  his  subject  from  the  literary 
standpoint  is  beyond  praise,  but  still  more  ad- 
mirable is  his  success  in  presenting  to  us  a 
living  figure  palpitating  with  the  force  of 
genius  and  with  an  appealing  pathos  that 
writes  itself  deeply  upon  the  memory. 


Fresh  Fields  and  Legends   Old   and   New,   by 
Sarah  J.     Day.     Published  by  G.   P.  Put- 
nam's  Sons,   New  York. 
The  author  has  given  us  another  volume  of 
verse  fully  entitled  to  rank  with  "Mayflowers 
to  Mistletoe,"  now  in  its  second  edition.     Al- 
though she  seldom  strikes  a  string  of  bold  or 
original  thought,  some  of  the  legends  are  told 
with  an  energy  that  promises  for  them  a  long 
life.      Among   them   is    "The    Taking   of    Vin- 
cenne" : 

Two  against  twice  four  hundred  men 
Had  honorably  guarded  Poste  Vincenne. 

A  smothered  laugh   through  the  forces  crept. 
As  between  their  files  the  enemy  stept 

To  the  duped  and  astounded  Hamilton, 
And  yielded  the  keys  and  the  garrison. 

And  the  laugh  swept  onward  from  Poste  to  Poste; 
'Twere  hard  to   tell  which  laughed  the  most. 

The  Yankees,  the  French,  or  the  Britishers,  when 
They  talked  of  the  taking  of  Poste  Vincenne. 

The  author  divides  her  poems  into  A  Coun- 
try Home,  Bird  Songs,  Field  Notes,  Legends 
of  the  Land,  Ten  Sonnets,  Three  Christmas 
Poems,  Voices  of  Men,  and  Legends  New. 


The  Letters  of  Jennie  Allen  to  Her  Friend 
Miss  Musgrove,  by  Grace  Donworth. 
Published  by  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton ;  $1.50. 
The  author  shows  great  skill  in  telling  a 
story,  and  a  good  story,  by  means  of  a  one- 
sided correspondence,  a  method  of  narrative 
that  can  easily  become  detestable.  Jennie 
Allen  lives  with  her  married  sister  and  her 
tribe  of  noisy  children,  and  she  tells  her 
friend  Miss  Musgrove  all  about  them,  their 
hard  work,  their  poverty,  and  their  mutual 
helpfulness.  Then,  too,  there  are  the  people 
upstairs,  pretty  little  Mame,  who  "aint  got 
no  disease,  Jen ;  I've  had  trouble  with  my 
feller,"  a  rift  that  is  happily  mended.  And 
there  is  the  young  insurance  agent  whose 
mother  has  every  known  disease,  and  so  keeps 
him  poor,  and  ever  so  many  other  people, 
each  with  a  clearly  defined  individuality  and 
usually  a  lovable  one.  Our  faith  in  human 
nature  receives  a  distinct  stimulus  from  the 
book  that  has  the  simplicity  of  art  and  that 
shows  us  so  much  beauty  in  unexpected  places. 


English  Voyages  of  Adventure  and  Discovery, 
by     Edwin     M.      Bacon.     Published     by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
This   fine    volume    was    inspired   by    the    au- 
thor's desire  to   "draw  the  youth  of  today  to 
a  course  of  American   history  of   first   impor- 
tance,   and    a    work    of    eternal    interest    and 
value."     For  this  purpose  Mr.  Bacon  has  util- 
ized the  account  of  Richard  Hakluyt  and  the 
volumes  of  "Principal  Navigations,"  moderniz- 


ing, adapting,  and  compressing  the  original 
narratives  into  a  form  acceptable  to  modern 
youth.  The  result  is  a  book  of  about  four 
hundred  large  pages,  enlivened  by  admirable 
illustrations  from  old  prints  and  elsewhere, 
and  written  with  all  the  literary  energy  suited 
to  a  book  of  this  type.  Beginning  with  the 
earliest  adventures,  we  are  brought  down  to 
the  settlement  of  Virginia  with  abundant  de- 
scriptions of  the  Cabots,  Frobisher,  Hawkins, 
Drake,  Raleigh,  and  Gilbert.  Capital  reading, 
too,  are  the  chapters  on  the  Northwest 
Passage,  the  whole  graphic  volume  setting 
forth  an  era  of  discovery  and  adventure  of 
unsurpassable   interest   and   importance. 


Mollie  Deverill,  by  Curtis  Yorke.  Published 
by  Dana  Estes  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  $1.50. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  Deverill  should  fall 
in  love  with  his  wife  a  year  or  so  after  their 
marriage,  but  we  shall  ali  agree  that  he  was 
something  of  a  clod  not  to  do  so  at  first  sight. 
Deverill  is  an  English  aristocrat  and  he  mar- 
ries Mollie  straight  from  the  French  convent 
because  he  promised  her  father  to  do  so.  Mollie 
is  very  childish,  very  winning,  and  very 
French — in  fact,  her  delightful  waywardness  is 
a  little  overdone,  as  is  the  foreign  touch  in 
her  speech  which  should  have  disappeared; 
but  we  are  genuinely  sorry  for  her  when  she 
is  plunged  into  the  stupid  conventionalities  of 
country  life,  and  has  to  fight  for  her  forlorn 
little  self  against  the  cruelties  of  prejudice 
and  the  stupid  good  intentions  of  her  husband. 
Mollie's  character,  with  some  defects,  is  deftly 
drawn  and  the  story  holds  the  attention. 


Elusive  Isabel,  by  Jacques  Futrelle.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  In- 
dianapolis. 

The  text  of  this  story  is  to  be  found  upon 
its  fifteenth  page  in  the  shape  of  a  dispatch 
from  a  United  States  agent  at  Lisbon  to  the 
effect  that  a  secret  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  of  the  Latin  against  the  English- 
speaking  nations  of  the  world  is  planned,  and 
that  agents  of  the  new  pact  are  already  in 
Washington.  Then  follow  nearly  three  hun- 
dred pages  of  fast  and  furious  adventure  with 
spies,  detectives,  masked  men,  and  beautiful 
women  falling  over  each  other's  heels,  with  a 
distinct  smear  of  blood  to  make  us  feel  happy. 

Mr.  Futrelle  tells  a  capital  story  of  its  kind 
and  one  heartily  acceptable  to  those  who  re- 
joice in  a  riot  of  impossibilities,  but  the  good 
taste  of  introducing  the  name  of  a  living  man 
is  perhaps  open  to  question. 


French  History. 

An  attempt  to  enfold  a  history  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  a  biography  of  Na- 
poleon within  the  limits  of  two  short  volumes 
might  well  be  received  with  some  misgiving, 
both  upon  the  ground  of  inadequate  treatment 
and  the  natural  exhaustion  of  the  soil  after  a 
century  of  cultivation  and  extraction.  But  a 
glance  at  the  two  attractive  works  by  Pro- 
fessor R.  M.  Johnston  entitled  "Napoleon"  and 
"The  French  Revolution"  convinces  us  of 
their  right  to  a  place  on  the  historical  shelf, 
even  though  some  older  history  must  be 
pushed  back  for  their  accommodation.  They 
are  comprehensive,  they  are  written  with  pre- 
cision, they  contain  no  hero  worship,  their 
literary  value  is  unusually  rich,  and  they  in- 
dicate a  certain  wide  angled  vision  which  is 
rarely  a  part  of  the  historian's  equipment. 
Searching  carefully  through  the  aggregate  of 
five  hundred  pages,  we  fail  to  find  anywhere 
an  omission  or  an  undue  stress. 

These  two  volumes  are  rightly  comple- 
mentary to  each  other.  The  epochs  with 
which  they  deal  were  not  deviations  from  the 
path  of  human  evolution,  but  milestones  upon 
it,  and  they  lie  as  direct  introductions  to  the 
events  that  have  followed,  not  only  in  France 
but  throughout  the  world.  In  France  herself 
the  connection  is  particularly  close,  and  the 
author  remarks  well  that  the  France  of  today 
is  still  seeking  the  equilibrium  disturbed  by 
the  double  convulsion.  Whether  the  national 
evolutionary  intention  is  actually  "the  gradual 
political  education  and  coming  to  power  of 
the  masses"  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  We 
naturally  applaud  the  steps  that  are  parallel 
with  our  own,  even  though  we  begin  to  look 
somewhat  doubtfully  for  the  promised  land 
that  is  always  around  the  next  turn  in  the 
road.  France  herself  has  run  the  gamut  of 
governmental  experience,  and  it  seems  strange 
that  with  so  full  a  development  of  democratic 
institutions  she  of  all  other  countries  in 
civilization  should  now  be  looking  the  most 
apprehensively  for  the  arrival  of  the  man  on 
horseback.  The  "coming  to  power  of  the 
masses"  is  perhaps  not  the  last  word  of  hu- 
man evolution,  nor  the  last  swing  of  the  great 
pendulum. 

Professor  Johnston's  books  are  valuable  be- 
cause they  compel  philosophic  thought.  With 
the  facts  we  may  be  already  familiar,  but  this 
new  and  balanced  presentation  is  a  delight. 
They  are  published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
New  York.     Price,  $1.25  each. 


Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  have  pub- 
lished "The  Mother  and  the  Father,"  by  W. 
D.  Howells,  who  tells  the  story  of  three 
epochs  in  the  life  of  a  husband  and  wife — the 
birth  of  their  child,  the  hour  of  her  marriage, 
and  her  death.  There  are  many  passages  of 
dramatic  value  and  of  tender  and  pathetic 
thought.     The  price  is  $1.20. 


Everything  that  an  op- 
tician can  do  to  correct 
defective  sight  is  done  by 
us — and  is  done  well. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser 
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call  attention  to  the  fact  that  their  entire 
list  of  publications,  embracing  several 
hundred  titles,  is  now  tarritd  in  stock 
at  their  San  Francisco  office,  and  that 
any  title  may  promptly  be  had  through 
any  bookstore  on  the  Coast.  Illustrated 
catalogue    -will    be    mailed    on     request. 

A.  C.  McClurg  Esf  Co.,   ffiflfiJgSB 


The  White  House 


The  Book  Department 

carries  a  complete  stock  of 
English,  French,  German, 
Italian  and  Spanish  books, 
current  French  and  German 
reviews,  magazines  and  illus- 
trated periodicals. 

Everything  standard  and 
new  in  American  and  Eng- 
lish literature. 

New  books  on  our  counter 
on  day  of  publication. 


California  Agent  for  the 
famous   Mosher  Books 


Raphael  Weill  &  Co. 

Incorporated 


NEW  ADDRESS 

Robertson's 

JUST  A  BOOKSTORE 

222  Stockton  Street 

UNION    SQUARE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


YOU  WILL  SAVE  MONEY 

BY  BUYING  YOUR  PIANO  FROM  US 

Being  the  largest  purchasers  of  pianos  in 
the  West,  we  are  able  to  pick  the  best  makes  at 
closest  prices.  Therefore,  no  matter  whether 
you  wish  to  invest  $250,  $300,  $350,  $400,  $450 
or  even  more  in  a  Piano,  we  can  offer  you 
more  than  you  can  obtain"  elsewhere. 

Besides,  when  you  finally  want  a  Stein  way 
(which  is  inevitable),  we  will  take  back  the 
less  expensive  Piano,  allowing  for  it  the  full 
purchase  price  paid  us,  any  time  within  three 
years   from  date  of  original  purchase. 

Any  Piano  carried  by  us  (even  Steinways) 
on  easy  payments  if  desired. 


Sherman  Jpiay  &  Go. 

Steinwa;  and  Other  Pianos  Player  Pianos  of  all  Grades 

Victor  Talking  Machines 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Sts.,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Sts.,  Oakland 


August  14,  1909. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

A  New  Thought  Book. 
The    Education    of    the    Will,    by    T.    Sharper 
Knowlson.      Published   by   the   J.    B.    Lip- 
pincott   Company,   Philadelphia  ;   $1.50. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  tolerable  of  the 
New  Thought  books  because  it  rests  upon  the 
basis  of  serious  investigation  and  avoids  the 
pitfalls  of  hysterical  assertion  that  have  so 
fatal  an  attraction  for  most  of  the  writers 
.  along  this  line.  The  writer  does  not  assert 
that  we  have  discovered  a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth,  but  only  that  the  old  heaven 
and  the  old  earth  contain  certain  mental  forces 
that  may  have  a  profound  and  beneficial  action 
upon  the  race.  Into  the  nature  of  those  forces 
he  makes  a  tentative  and  cautious  inquiry. 

He  is  content  to  leave  the  mystery  of  the 
Ego  unfathomed  and  to  face  the  present  im- 
possibility of  a  discrimination  between  the 
cognizing  principle  and  that  which  is  cog- 
nized. The  Ego  refuses  to  be  looked  at  ex- 
cept through  the  veil  of  its  activities.  Nor 
do  we  know  the  nature  of  thought  or  its 
source.  As  Halleck  says,  "No  one  has  ever 
made  it  clear  how  mere  brain  cells  can  im- 
agine or  think." 

Leaving  an  unprofitable  inquiry,  the  author 
enters  into  the  field  of  psychological  experi- 
mentation and  shows  us  a  comprehensive  view 
of  results.  Hypnotism,  suggestion,  and  the 
subconscious  mind  are  naturally  accorded  the 
place  of  honor,  and  he  shows  us  something 
of  what  has  been  done  along  those  lines  of 
investigation,  but  without  any  attempt  to 
formulate  a  system  from  materials  still  all 
too  scanty. 

As  with  all  works  of  this  kind,  we  look  in 
vain  for  any  tolerable  theory  of  the  sub- 
conscious mind.  The  term  is  too  large.  It 
seems  to  express  so  much  that  it  expresses 
nothing.  We  are  told  that  the  subconscious 
mind  has  charge  of  the  automatic  functions 
of  the  body,  and  that  the  ideas  held  firmly 
by  the  normal  mind  penetrate  to  the  subcon- 
sciousness and  so  affect  the  health.  Impres- 
sions brought  to  bear  direct  upon  the  subcon- 
sciousness can  thus  correct  the  mental  errors 
that  have  disturbingly  reacted  upon  the  bodily 
organs,  and  this  seems  to  belong  to  the  domain 
of  acceptable  theory.  But  while  the  subcon- 
scious mind  is  thus  credited  with  a  certain 
machine-like  and  obedient  stupidity,  it  seems 
that  its  powers  of  knowledge  are  far  superior 
to  those  of  the  normal  mind.  From  the  sub- 
consciousness come  the  reliable  "second 
thoughts"  for  which  we  wait,  and  the  cream 
of  the  "over  night"  reflections.  From  it  come 
inspirations  and  illuminations,  and  while  we 
are  asleep  it  will  solve  for  us  the  problems 
of  which  we  despaired  while  awake.  There 
are  practically  no  limits  to  its  powers  in  one 
direction  nor  to  its  automatic  and  unreason- 
ing complacence  in  another.  It  would  seem 
that  this  territory  must  be  subdivided  before 
we  can  appreciate  it,  and  it  is  strange  that 
the  modern  psychology  does  not  attempt  this 
rather  than  continuing  a  nomenclature  that 
gives  one  term  to  any  number  of  pairs  of  oppo- 
sites.  The  subconsciousness  appears  to  mean 
all  that  possible  area  of  consciousness  that  lies 
above  or  below  the  normal.  It  may  be 
vastly  greater  than  the  normal  and  with  pos- 
sibilities vastly  more  varied.  Surely  we  have 
material  enough  to  attempt  a  chart  of  some 
kind  and  so  avoid  a  terminology  that  is  now 
too  cumbersome,  too  inclusive,  to  be  useful. 
The  author's  power  of  lucid  exposition  might 
be  worthily  employed  herein,  and  in  the 
meantime  his  suggestive  and  careful  work  de- 
serves the   welcome   that  it  will  receive. 


New  Publications. 
"Friends  of  the  Hunted"  is  a  little  book 
written  for  boys  and  intended  to  create  a  sym- 
pathy for  nature's  wild  life.  The  author  is 
John  Howard  Jewett,  and  it  is  published  with 
illustrations  by  the  Dodge  Publishing  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  pub- 
lished "Science  at  Home,"  a  book  intended  to 
interest  children  in  science  by  a  series  of 
experiments  sufficiently  interesting  to  conceal 
the  deadly  educational  purpose.  They  are  cer- 
tainly well  selected  and  likely  to  entice  par- 
ents as  well  as  children.     The  price  is  75  cents. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  has  written  the  volume 
on  "The  Ether  of  Space"  for  the  Library  of 
Living  Thought  now  in  course  of  issue  by 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.  The  author  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  living  authorities  upon 
the  ether,  and  to  immense  knowledge  he  adds 
a  happy  facility  in  exposition.  The  little  vol- 
ume  is   well   illustrated. 

The  days  of  the  whaler  have  passed  away, 
but  the  interest  in  them  continues.  It  will 
certainly  be  stimulated  by  the  fine  story  given 
to  us  by  James  Cooper  Wheeler  entitled 
"There  She  Blows,"  a  tale  that  is  not  only 
told  graphically,  but  that  contains  a  wealth 
of  details  of  the  old  whaling  life  that  we 
would  not  willingly  miss.  The  author  has  the 
advantage  of  long  and  practical  experience, 
and  the  pictures  that  he  paints  are  from  life. 
There  could  be  no  better  or  more  wholesome 
book  for  boys.  It  is  published  with  good  il- 
lustrations by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Price,  $1.20. 

The  Shakespeare  Library  has  been  enlarged 
by    the    addition    of   "The    Sources    and    Ana- 


logues of  'A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,' " 
compiled  by  Frank  Sidgwick.  This  volume 
belongs  properly  to  the  Shakespeare  Classics, 
which  is  one  of  the  four  subdivisions  of  the 
Shakespeare  Library,  the  other  three  divisions 
being  The  Old  Spelling  Shakespeare,  The 
Lamb  Shakespeare  for  the  Young,  and  Shake- 
speare's England.  The  Shakespeare  Classics, 
to  which  the  present  volume  belongs,  consists 
of  a  comprehensive  series  of  the  Romances, 
Histories,  Plays,  and  Poems  used  by  Shake- 
speare as  the  original  or  direct  sources  of  his 
plays.  The  whole  series  is  a  literary  contri- 
bution of  value  and  one  that  the  student  can 
not  afford  to  overlook.  The  price  of  the 
Classics  is  $1  per  volume. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Messrs.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  are  just  having 
to  send  the  late  Alexander  Johnston's  "History 
of  American  Politics"  to  press  for  the  twen- 
tieth time  ;  and  "The  Science  of  Finance,"  by 
Professor  Henry  C.  Adams,  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  for  the  ninth. 

The  granddaughter  of  George  Sand,  Mme. 
Gabrielle  Sand,  has  bequeathed  to  the  French 
Academy  that  chateau  at  Nohant  where  the 
novelist  lived  during  her  later  years.  With 
this  bequest  goes  the  sum  of  100,000  francs 
for  the  upkeep  of  the  place. 

Such  representative  men  of  letters  as  F.  M. 
Colby,  educator  and  editor ;  Clyde  Fitch, 
dramatist;  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  poet; 
Henry  Holt,  author  and  publisher;  Hamilton 
Wright  Mabie,  author  and  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Outlook;  Paul  Elmer  Moore,  editor  of 
the  Nation;  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  novelist  and 
artist,  and  Augustus  Thomas,  dramatist,  have 
been  secured  by  Columbia  University  to  lec- 
ture on  the  novel,  the  drama,  criticism,  poetry, 
and  other  aspects  of  the  literature  of  today, 
such  as  its  popular  appeal,  its  standards,  its 
service  to  civic  reform,  and  its  relation  to 
journalism. 

Mrs.  Lecky  has  written  a  life  of  her  hus- 
band, W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  which  will  be  pub- 
lished   by    Longmans,    Green    &    Co.    in    the 

autumn. 

Major-General  Greely,  in  his  "Handbook  of 
Alaska,"  considers  that  by  the  end  of  this 
century  the  population  of  Alaska  will  be  as 
great  as  that  of  Norway — two  millions.  The 
conditions  are  similar,  only  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  Alaska  exceed  those  of  Norway, 
and  the  climate  of  the  southern  half  of  Alaska 
is  better. 

Captain  John  D.  Whidden,  author  of 
"Ocean  Life  in  the  Old  Sailing  Ship  Days," 
has  just  received  a  notification  from  Washing- 
ton that  his  book  is  to  be  purchased  for  all 
ships'  libraries  and  naval  stations.  The  men 
in  the  navy  will  appreciate,  as  no  others  can, 
the  tremendous  distance  that  separates  the 
conditions  portrayed  by  Captain  Whidden 
from  those  existing  today. 

Mr.  William  Archer  has  written  three  ex- 
cited articles  to  one  of  the  London  dailies 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  "orthodox"  Shake- 
spearean student  to  Mr.  W.  S.  Booth's 
heretical  exposure  of  the  "Acrostic  Signatures 
of  Francis  Bacon."  He  says  that  "the  ap- 
pearance of  this  book  is  a  very  serious  mat- 
ter" ;  that  "Mr.  Booth's  theory  is  so  very 
ingeniously  conceived,  so  honestly  and  indus- 
triously worked  out,  and  so  curious  in  some 
of  its  results,  that  it  will  certainly  win  many 
converts,  unless  its  fundamental  fallacy  can  be 
promptly  and  clearly  exposed."  He  confesses 
frankly  that  he  himself  can  not  expose  the 
fallacy,  and  is  of  the  opinion  that  "the  final 
criticism  of  the  book  must  come  from  the 
skilled   mathematician." 

Charles  Belmont  Davis's  book  of  short 
stories  of  New  York  life,  "The  Lodger  Over- 
head and  Others,"  is  now  in  its  second  edi- 
tion. 

Swinburne  detested  the  practice  of  smoking. 
It  is  said  that  one  day  at  the  Arts  Club,  after 
going  from  room  to  room  in  the  vain  hope  of 
finding  a  clean  atmosphere  to  write  in,  he 
exclaimed:  "James  I  was  a  knave,  a  tyrant, 
a  fool,  a  liar,  a  coward.  But  I  love  him,  I 
worship  him,  because  he  slit  the  throat  of 
that  blackguard  Raleigh,  who  invented  this 
filthy  smoking." 

Hall  Caine  is  having  more  trouble  over  his 
new  book,  "The  White  Prophet,"  which  is  to 
be  brought  out  this  fall  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
He  was  recently  in  London  negotiating  for 
its  production  on  the  stage,  but  the  dramatic 
censor  stepped  in  and  banned  the  perform- 
ance. The  heat  of  London  at  this  time  of 
year  and  the  disappointment  and  worry  caused 
by  the  upset  of  his  plans  so  afflicted  Mr.  Caine 
that  he  has,  according  to  the  latest  cable  ad- 
vices, gone  back  to   St.   Moritz  to   recuperate. 

Simultaneous  with  the  news  of  the  arrival 
of  Lieutenant  Ernest  H.  Shackleton  in  Lon- 
don came  the  announcement  that  his  book, 
giving  a  full  account  of  his  eventful  Antarctic 
expedition,  1907-1909,  would  be  published  in 
November  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
It  will  be  issued  in  two  crown  quarto  volumes 
and  illustrated  with  color  plates  and  over  300 
illustrations  from  photographs  taken  by  the 
author.  This  work  will  undoubtedly  rank  as 
the  most  remarkable  travel  book  since  Stan- 
ley's "Through  Darkest  Africa,"  and  Nansen's 
"Farthest  North." 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

The  Vision-Davs 
We  dwelt  within  a  house  ot  pearl 

In    those  old   days  of  wondering  joy — 
You  were  the  golden  wide-eyed  girl, 

I   was   the    silent   lonely   boy. 

To  what   far  country  have  they  passed, 

Those  things  we  dreamed,  so  sweet  and  strange — 

Far  sea-caught  morns  that  might  not  last, 
Fresh  winds  of  dawning,   doomed  to  change? 

I  wove  your  tresses  with  the  wind 

And   filled   your   eyes   with   sunrise  gleam. 

A   voiceless   longing  made   me  blind 

(For  children  dream  as  poets  dream).    .    .    . 

Often  I  wish  to  stand  once  more, 

Not  yet  made  wise,  beside  that  sea 
Whose  silver  waters  wash  no  shore. 

But  islanded  with  phantasy — 

Where  all  the  air  was  living  gold 

Out  to  the  far  horizon's  haze, 
Toward   which    the   vision-ships  of  old 

Bore  off  our    fading  vision-days. 

I  think  you  sometimes  now  must  go 

In  secret  to  that  distant  place 
Where   still    they    bloom — today   their    glow 

Was   tender   in    your    lifted    face. 
— Arthur  Davison  Ficke.  in  Scribner's  Magazine. 


The  Child  in  the  Garden. 

When  to   the  garden  of  untroubled  thought 
I  came  of  late,  and  saw  the  open  door, 
And  wished  again  to  enter  and  explore 

The    sweet,    wild    ways    with    stainless    bloom    in 
wrought. 

And  bowers  of  innocence  with  beauty  fraught, 
It  seemed   some  purer  voice  must    speak  befon 
I  dared  to  tread  the  garden,  loved  of  yore, 

That  Eden  lost  unknown,  and  found  unsought. 

Then  just  within  the  gate  I  saw  a  child — 

A  strange  child,  yet  to  my  heart  most  dear — 

He  held  his  hands  to  me,  and  softly  smiled 
With  eyes  that  knew  no  shade  of  sin  or  fear; 

"Come  in,"  he  said,  "and  play  awhile  with  me; 

I   am  the  little  child  you  used  to   be." 

— Henry   Van  Dyke,  in   the  Presbyterian. 


A  Survival. 

The  courteous  bow  that  once  left  light  imprint 
Of  lips  on  hands  whose  dust  he  can  not  trace 
Lives  in  his  stoop.     Their  clouds  can  not  efface 

From  his  old  eyes  a  flickering  rapier  glint. 

Unto  the  last  his  palsied  hand  a  hint 

Keeps   of  the  gesture   large   and   equal   grace 
That  once  swept  free  a  cuff  of  flowing  lace 

To  proffer  snuff  or  pick  a  pistol  flint. 

Some    deep-ashed     spark     the     time's     rude     mirth 

deters: 
As  in  some  missal  where  artificers 

Of  elder  day  with  patient  craft  did  limn 
The  margins — though  the  page  and  print  be  dim, 
The  virtues  of  the  school   that  molded  him 
Flash  forth  in  fadeless  golden  characters. 

— Charles   T.   Rogers,   in   the   Forum. 


The  Lure  of  the  Desert  Land. 
Have  you  slept  in  a  tent  alone — a  tent 

Out  under  the  desert  sky — 
Where  a  thousand  thousand  desert  miles 

All  silent    'round  you   lie? — 
The   dust   of   the   Kons    of    ages   dead, 

And  the  peoples  that  trampled  by! 

Have  you  looked   in  the  desert's  painted   cup, 
Have  you  smelled  at  dawn  the  wild  sage  musk, 

Have  you  seen  the  lightning  flashing  up 
From  the  ground,  in  the  desert  dusk? 

Have  you  heard  the  song  in  the  desert  rain 
(Like  the  undertone  of  a  wordless  rhyme), 

Have  you  watched  the  glory  of  colors  flame 
In  its   marvel  of  blossom  time? 

Have  you  lain  with  your  face  in  your  hands,  afraid. 
Face  down — flat  down  on  your  face — and  prayed, 
While  the  terrible  sand-storm  whirled  and  swirled 
In  its  soundless  fury,  and  hid  the  world 
And  quenched  the  sun  in  its  yellow  glare, — 
Just  you,  and  your  soul,  and  nothing,   there? 

If  you    have,    then    you   know,    for   you've    felt    its 
spell. 
The  lure  of  the  desert  land. 
And  if  you  have  not,  then   I  could  not  tell, — 
For  you  could  not  understand. 

— Madge  Morris,  in  Lippincott's  Magazine. 


A  Bivouac. 


I  think  I  have  come  far  enough;  and   I 
Among   these    fallen    fence-rails    here  shall    lie, 
And   breathe  the  clean   smell  of  gray  wood,    while 

sleep 
Steals  over  me  beneath  the  wide,  pure  sky. 
All's  wrapt  in  moonlight;  while  the  shadows  creep, 
—Slow   dial-hands  that  bring  no   hour  of  dread, — 
I  shall  lie  still  and  hark;  and  I  shall   hear    . 
Scarce  any  sound  save  yonder  wakeful  cheep, 
— Some  dreaming  bird;  and  far,  far,  far  away, 
In   night  so   far   the  sky   seems   much    more   near. 
The    railroad's    four-timed    warning    of   the   way; 
Save  only  these,  -the  silence  of  the  dead. 
Wild-carrot  blooms  nod   round  my  quiet  bed. 
Spice-scented,   pale ;    and   each   wan   grassy  spear, 
Each    mullein-lance    and    purple- flowering    thorn. 
Guards    well    the    place    for    sleep    from    all    save 

Morn ; 
Here  shall  I  sink  then,  all  remembrance  fled. 
Forgotten    Raucousness,    forgotten    Scorn, 
Forgotten   Wisdom,    and    forgotten    Fear ; 
My  limbs  drowsed,   and   the  last  sound   in   my   ear 
The  soft  clash   of  the   long   green    leaves  of  corn, 
— /.    E.    Richardson,    in   Atlantic   Monthly. 


Mr.  Bliss  Perry,  author  of  "Walt  Whitman." 
"The  Amateur  Spirit,"  etc..  and  editor  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  sailed  from  New  York  last 
week  to  serve  as  American  lecturer  for  the 
year  1909-1910  at  the  Sorbonne  and  the  Pro- 
vincial Universities  of  France.  He  will  re- 
turn in  August,   1910. 


CHEESE 

Just  a  little  on  Cheese  is 
delicious.  It  adds  zest  to 
Welsh  Rarebit,  Macaroni 
with  Cheese,  Cheese  Toast 
and  Chafing  Dish  Cooking. 

LEA&PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE     ORIGINAL     WORCESTERSHIRE 

Beware  of  Imitations. 

foHN  Duncan's  Sons,  Agt3.,  N.  Y. 


H.  J.  COOPER 

Expert  Accountant  and  Auditor 

605  KAMM  BUILDING 

7 1 7  MaikM  Stteet 

Phone  Kearny  5959                 San  Francisco 

JUST  WAISTS 

THE  LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  SHOP 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

i^^a^/i^ 

Geary  and  Grant  Ave.     :     San  Francisco 

EDUCATIONAL. 


MILLS    COLLEGE 

The  only  woman's  college  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  exclusively  for  young  women.  Full  col- 
legiate course  leading  to  degree.  Entrance  and 
graduation  requirements  equivalent  to  those  of 
Stanford  and  University  of  California.  Train- 
ing fits  students  for  teaching  regular  lines  of 
academic  work,  and  offers  special  advantages 
for  Music,  Theory  and  History  of  Art,  Home 
Economics  and  Library  study.  Well  equipped 
Laboratories  for  Science  and  experimental  Psy- 
chology. Special  attention  to  health  of  stu- 
dents. Outdoor  life  and  sports.  Ideal  loca- 
tion in  beautiful  Oakland  hills.  1:10  from  San 
Francisco.  Within  reach  of  both  Stanford  and 
University  of  California.  Third  and  fourth 
years  of  College  Preparatory  during  1909-10. 
Fall  semester  begins  August  11,  1909.  For 
catalogue  and  brochure  of  views  address,  Presi- 
dent's Secretary,  Mills  College  P.  O.,  Cal. 


Boone's  University  School  for  Boys 

BERKELEY 

Will  begin  its  twenty-eighth  year  Tuesday,  Au- 
gust 10.  Accredited  to  the  State  University, 
Stanford,  Universities  of  Pennsylvania,  Cor- 
nell, and  Michigan. 

Apply    for  catalogue  to 

P.   R.   BOONE,   Principal 


The  Hamlin  School  *££&"££■' 

Accredited  by  the  California  universities  and 
by  Eastern  colleges.  Advanced  courses  of 
study  are  offered  to  high  school  graduates  and 
to  those  who  have  left  school,  with  lectures  by 
professors  from  the  University  of  California 
and  elsewhere.  There  are  also  special  courses 
and  those  leading  to  a  school  diploma.  Pupils 
charged   from  the  week  of  entrance. 

In  place  of  the  Kindergarten,  a  French 
school  has  been  opened,  where  the  French 
language  is  taught  by  means  of  charts,  pic- 
tures, games,  songs,  and  stories. 

Classes  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music  and 
in  Drawing  and  Painting  are  formed  and  facili- 
ties are  given  for  Horseback  Riding,  Lawn  Ten- 
nis, Basket  Ball,  etc.  School  reopens,  Monday, 
August  9.  For  particulars,  address 
MISS  HAMLIN, 
2230  Pacific  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 


GERMAN  Conversation— Literature.     Read- 
ing circles  formed  ;    also  individual  lessons 
given.  MISS  WOLLHEIM 

3115  CALIFORNIA  ST. 


Irving  Institute  School  for  Girls 

147  Presidio  Avenue,  San  Francuco 
Residence.  3370  Washington  Si.     Phone  West  1849 
Opens  August  2.  1909.     Send  for  catalogue. 
Miss  Pinkham,  Principal. 
Miss  Amy  D.  Hahkison,  Associate. 


Pennsylvania,    Ogontz    School    P.    O. 
OGONTZ  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 

Twenty  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  two  hours 
from  New  York.  The  late  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's 
fine  property. 

Miss  Sylvia  J.  Eastman,      > «  -     .     , 

Miss  Abby  A.  Sutiii 
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NOT  SO  BLACK  AS  HE  WAS  PAINTED. 


By  Edith  Hecht. 

Hans  von  Goeplich  gave  another  despairing 
brush  at  his  stubborn  German  pompadour,  as 
he  stood,  desperate,  before  the  mirror  in  the 
greenroom  of  the  little  provincial  German 
variety  theatre.  It  simply  would  not  fall  into 
the  American  college-boy  part.  His  glorious 
YVilhelni  II  moustache — pride  of  his  student 
corps — had  long  since  gone  the  way  of  earthly 
vanities.  But  what  could  a  poor  boy  do,  when 
Cora  the  Kid  did  her  grand  American  trapeze 
act  in  a  different  town  every  night?  The 
only  way  to  be  near  her  was  to  follow  her  ; 
and  the  only  way  to  follow  the  divine  Ameri- 
can on  her  German  variety  circuit  was  to  do 
likewise  and  go  along  as  understudy  to  the 
great  and  only  "American  Cake-Walkers,  War- 
ranted Fast  Black" — in  every  sense  of  the 
term. 

The  perspiration  was  rolling  down  his  face 
in  black,  streaky  blotches.  His  negro  com- 
plexion, at  least,  was  warranted  not  to  stay. 

It  was  indeed  a  fearful  dilemma.  Here,  in 
his  native  town,  of  all  others,  to  have  one  of 
the  coon,  quartet  fall  ill,  and  therefore  have 
him  called  from  the  innocuous  desuetude  of 
sawdust-scatterer  to  actual  performer ;  just 
here  on  the  night  of  a  semi-official  perform- 
ance; it  really  was  too  dreadful. 

What  would  Aide-de-Camp  Colonel  von 
Goeplich,  sitting  in  the  grand  duke's  box,  say 
to  his  son  and  heir  ?  Anyhow,  how  should 
he  explain  yesterday's  bill  of  "books"  from  the 
university — that  and  sundry  other  matters? 

The  stage  manager  gave  him  a  shove  and 
a  good,  well-sounding  "Donnerwetter"  or  two. 
Hans  raised  his  strong  right  arm  and  then 
remembered  that  nowadays  the  prerogative  of 
the  privileged  classes  and  the  upper  ten  thou- 
sand did  not  exist  for  him,  the  American 
"Coon  -  Cakewalker  -  Sawdust-Scatterer  -  Un- 
derstudy-Assistant-Dancer." 

It  did  not  go  so  badly  after  all.  The  Ger- 
man audience  was  at  that  time  in  the  wildest 
height  of  cakewalk  enthusiasm ;  and  Hans, 
carried  away  by  the  excitement  of  his  own 
particular  pas  seul,  did  not  notice  the  sup- 
pressed giggles  from  one  of  the  royal  boxes. 
The  grand  duchess,  full  of  youthful,  madcap 
fun,  had  brought  her  young  sister-in-law,  as 
well  as  two  other  sixteen-year-olds,  to  this 
extremely  unconventional  show  for  royalty ; 
and  Kathi  von  Goeplich  had  recognized  her 
brother. 

That  came  of  putting  some  of  their  own 
particular  nursery  funny  business  into  his  pas 
seul.  What  a  fool  he  was  to  have  been  car- 
ried away  by  the  excitement  of  the  moment ! 

One  wild  giggle  from  Kathi,  with  a  whis- 
per to  the  little  princess,  and  the  jig — or 
rather  the  cakewalk — was  up.  A  wild,  laugh- 
ing whisper  flew  around  the  court  circle;  a 
tailor  or  two,  naturally,  in  the  bourgeois  seats, 
had  recognized  the  wild  young  favorite  ;  and 
a  cry  of  "Von  Goeplich,  Von  Goeplich,"  ran 
around  the  theatre. 

Colonel  and  Frau  Colonel  von  Goeplich  were 
the  last  to  realize  the  cause  of  the  excitement. 
One  look  of  permission  to  his  sovereign — the 
young  grand  duke  had  nearly  severed  five 
arteries  from  suppressed  laughter — and  the 
colonel  left  the  royal  box. 

He  had  no  intention  of  giving  the  burghers 
the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  an  aristocratic 
chastisement ;  but  the  old  gentleman  knew 
naught  of  stage  technique  and  therefore  was 
unaware  that  the  wings  can  be  seen  from  the 
side  seats  and  loges.  And  that  the  box  on 
the  ear  which  he  bestowed  on  the  cakewalk 
assistant  was  visible,  as  well  as  audible,  to 
one-half  the  house  and  applauded  to  the  echo. 

The  colonel  sat  down  on  a  rickety  chair, 
fetched  by  the  obsequious  stage  manager,  and 
glared   at   his  young  hopeful. 

Hans  tried  to  whistle  it  off,  but  it  wouldn't 
work.  Why  did  that  foolish  Kathi  have  to 
giggle  anyhow?  Wait  till  her  next  scrape — 
but  in  the  meantime  here  was  the  pater  to 
face,  and  a  poor  job  he  was  making  of  it. 

"You  young  dog,  you,"  began  the  colonel. 
"A  nice  laughing  stock  you  have  made  of 
us."  The  colonel  did  not  realize  how  he  him- 
self had  contributed  to  the  entertainment  with 
the  publicity  of  that  ear  box.  "It  was  all  I 
could  do  to  control  myself  before  the  public, 
hut  I " 

However,  before  the  colonel  could  get  at  his 
son  and  heir,  he  was  bumped  into  by  a  burly, 
bulky  citizen  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  who  made  one 
high  dive  at  Hans,  and  who,  between  the 
punches,  let  out  in  good,  nasal  American,  "I'll 
teach  you  to  make  love  to  my  wife,  you  young 
jackanapes." 

So  Cora  the  Kid's  American  husband,  ex- 
pected to  join  her  after  winning  his  prize- 
fight, was  no  bluff  after  all ! 

For.  two  whole  minutes  the  colonel  was 
speechless.  However,  his  aristocratic  rights 
met  with  no  respect  this  time.  "I  don't  care 
if  ye're  fifty  barons  and  thirty  colonels.  I'll 
knock  your  whole  phoney  little  kingdom  over 
if  yer  stand  between  me  and  dis  prize  pippin 
here.  If  he  is  yer  son,  he  aint  no  credit  to 
yer  bringin'  up !" 

This  was  too  much  for  the  colonel's  com- 
bined sense  of  caste  and  his  paternal  instinct. 
Hans's  ineffectual  right  guard  met  with  unex- 
pected  assistance. 

1        my    son    alone,    will    you,"    the 

ed.      "He's   too   good   to   sully   his 

■iih    the   likes   of   you" — biff,  bang   on 

fighter's   jaw — "and   he'll   flirt   with 


your  wife — your  wife  !" — incredulous  chuckle 
and  another  biff  bang — "all  he  pleases.  Take 
that  and  that  and  that !" 

But  the  prize-fighter  was  no  slouch  himself 
He  drew  claret  from  Von  Goeplich  senior's 
nose  and  raised  a  welt  or  two  on  the  aristo- 
cratic  countenance. 

In  their  excitement  they  pushed  out  of  the 
wings  on  to  the  stage,  pulling  the  burnt-cork 
casus  belli  with  them.  Both  were  badly  mixed 
up  with  Hans  and  his  make-up. 

The  audience  was  collapsed  between  won- 
der, consternation,  and  amusement,  when 
Cora  the  Kid  rushed  on  and  grabbed  her  liege 
lord's  legs,  pulling  him  down  and  the  others 
with  him.  Mrs.  Colonel  von  Goeplich  fainted, 
Kathi  giggled,  and  the  curtain  rang  down  on 
the  most  exciting  act  that  that  variety  theatre 
had  ever  seen. 

San  Francisco,  August,  1909. 


The  Grand  Opera  "Natoma." 

Victor  Herbert  was  interviewed  a  few  days 
ago  in  New  York  regarding  the  grand  opera 
"Natoma,"  which  he  is  writing  for  Oscar 
Hammerstein.     And  this  is  what  he  said: 

"I  am  under  contract  to  deliver  the  opera 
to  Mr.  Hammerstein  on  February  next.  I 
can  not  say  when  it  will  be  produced.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  Santa  Barbara,  at  the  period 
of  1830.  The  libretto  was  written  by  Mr. 
Redding,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  staging  will  be  exceedingly  pictur- 
esque, the  Spanish  type  of  that  period  pre- 
vailing. 

"Miss  Mary  Garden  will  sing  the  principal 
role.  I  have  constructed  the  music  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  her  voice,  which  I  consider 
a  marvel.  She  combines  more  dramatic  in- 
tensity and  skill  with  a  rare  voice  than  any 
other  person  on  the  stage  today.  If  anybody 
can  make  this  opera  a  success  she  can. 

"If  it  is  a  success  it  is  our  intention  to 
produce  it  at  the  G-reek  Theatre  at  Berkeley. 
California.  The  story  of  the  opera  will  re- 
main a  secret  until  it  is  produced." 

"Mr.  Herbert,  in  the  construction  of  this 
opera,  have  you  adhered  to  your  celebrated 
theories  about  melody,  or  have  you  strayed 
after  the  false  harmonies  of  eccentricity  ?" 
was  asked. 

"Good  !  You  have  given  me  a  fine  opening. 
Nothing  can  truly  delight  or  prevail  which 
is  not  thoroughly  melodious.  It  is  true  that 
all  harmony  is  melodious  and  all  melody 
is  harmonious.  It  is  also  true  that  both  har- 
mony and  melody  are  constructed  upon  an 
exact  science.  But  the  distinction  between 
melody  and  harmony  is  essential  and  pro- 
found. It  is  a  question  of  degrees — harmony 
is  a  matter  of  structure  exclusively ;  melody 
is  essentially  a  matter  of  form  and  style.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  most  hideous  of  noises 
can  be  figured  out  to  conform  with  mathe- 
matical principles. 

"It  will  be  harmonious,  but  it  will  not  be 
real  melody,  nor  will  it  be  music,  or  what 
I  call  music.  The  more  I  study  music  the 
more  I  am  convinced  that  melody  should  he 
the   master's    objective.      I    do    not   believe    in 


writing  music  for  instruments  that  do  not 
exist,  nor  beyond  the  compass  of  instruments 
that  do  exist.  The  instant  you  get  beyond 
true  melody  you  fall  into  eccentricities  and 
unnaturalness.      Music   must   be   natural   or  it 


today    of    musical    structures    that    are    not 
music." 


Victor    Moore,    in    the    George    M.     Cohan 
play,  "The   Talk  of   New  York,"  will  be  seen 
is  misnamed.     We  have  conspicuous  examples  I  here   in  the   near   future. 


Selling  Service 

We  sell  more  than  gas.  We  sell  gas  plus  delivery  and  the  two  com- 
bined are  covered  in  the  term  "gas  service." 

This  service  differs  very  much  from  the  delivery  department  of  a  mer- 
cantile house  or  dairy.  It  is  constant  every  one  of  the  twenty-four  hours 
and  365  days  in  the  year.  It  is  at  your  command  instantly  for  the  case  of 
sudden  sickness  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  as  easily  as  it  is  for  the 
preparation  of  the  midday  meal. 

It  is  a  service  that  must  be  prepared  at  any  and  all  times  to  be  sufficient 
to  the  greatest  simultaneous  demand.  Every  one  appreciates  the  fact  that 
many  more  gas  burners  are  in  operation  from  five  to  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening  than  during  any  other  period  of  the  day.  It  is  also  apparent  that 
the  darker  and  shorter  the  day,  the  heavier  will  be  the  gas  consumption. 

Our  works  must  be  large  enough  to  care  for  the  maximum  demand  of 
the  average  day,  and  the  maximum  demand  of  the  shortest  and  darkest 
day  in  the  year.  This  means  that  during  most  of  the  time  a  big  percentage 
of  our  capacity  stands  idle. 

Besides  this,  we  must  at  all  times,  in  our  gas  holders,  retain  a  large 
reserve  supply  of  gas  to  be  used  in  cases  of  accident  or  emergency  at  the 
works. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


Copyright,  IQOQ. 
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BacK  East 

Excursions 


On  sale  August  9  to  13,  inc.     September 
7  to  10,  13  to  15,  inc. 

Sample  Rates 

Chicago    .     .  .  $72.50  New  York  .  .  $108.50 

Kansas  City  .  60.00  St.  Louis     .  .  67.50 

Memphis      .  .  67.50  St.  Paul       .  .  73.50 

New  Orleans  .  67.50  Washington  .  107.50 

These  tickets  are  first  class  and  will  be  honored  on  the  California  Limited 

Low  rales  to  many  other  points  Limit  90  days,  but  in  do  case  later  than  October  31,  1909 

Extravagant  stopover  privileges  Ask  for  Back  East  Excursion  Pamphlet 

Would  be  pleased  to  arrange  your  trip 


J.  B.   DUFFY,  Gen.  Agt. 

673  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


J.  J.  WARNER,  Gen.  Agt. 

1112  Broadway,  OAKLAND 


Self-Assurance 


When  we  say  that  we  have  the 
highest  grade,  most  exclusive  Fall 
Tailored  Suits  and  Tailored  Coats 

for  women,  we  do  so  with  an 
assurance  absolutely  founded  on  fact.  We 
know  that  the  Fall  goods  we  show  are  shown 
only  by  the  highest  grade  specialty  shops  in 
New  York  City.  We  have  the  confidence 
that  they  will  be  appreciated. 

Our  $35.00  SUIT  SPECIAL,  so  attractive 
last  Season  on  account  of  its  exceptional 
value,  will  be  our  leader  this  Fall.  It  is 
a  greater  value  than  ever. 

The  same  distinction  and  exclusiveness  will  be  found  in  our  show  of  FALL  TAILORED  HATS.    Among  the  well- 
known  models  we  are  carrying  are  the  famous  Gage  hats,  the  Phipps  hats,  the  Burgesser  hats,  the  Crofts  and  the  Fiske  hats. 

For  an  idea  of  absolutely  correct  Fall  styles  see  our  exceptional  window  display 

ROOS     BROS     MARKET   STREET 
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'PAID  IN  FULL"  AGAIN. 


By  George  L.  Shoals. 


For  the  second  time  "Paid  in  Full"  is  being 
offered  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  by  one  of 
Wagenhals  &  Kemper's  several  companies.  It 
was  seen  here  first  last  November,  and  in  the 
Argonaut  of  December  5  the  play  was  re- 
viewed at  length  by  Mrs.  Phelps.  That  re- 
view is  well  worth  another  reading  for  its 
description  of  the  work  as  a  purely  American 
product,  a  realistic  study  of  middle-class  life 
by  a  playwright  who  nevertheless  is  apparently 
an  idealist,  and  for  its  analysis  of  the  char- 
acters and  the  philosophy  they  develop.  Little 
is  left  to  say  of  the  quality  of  the  play  and 
the  impression  it  makes,  but  its  history,  its 
notable  success,  and  the  problems  it  presents 
and  solves, .  encourage  and  justify  a  renewed 
interest. 

Why  did  many  managers  refuse  this  drama  ? 
How  could  they  fail  to  see  its  winning  quali- 
ties? Are  aspiring  but  untried  playwrights  to 
expect  only  denial  and  disappointment  unless 
some  lucky  accident  opens  the  door  for  their 
effort  ?  These  seem  to  be  pertinent  ques- 
tions in  the  light  of  Eugene  Walter's  experi- 
ence. 

Again — and  the  queries  necessarily  follow 
the  opening  of  even  a  cursory  examination  : 
Is  the  final  situation  a  natural  and  not  merely 
satisfactory  but  effective  climax  to  the  story 
of  the  play?  Do  playgoers,  like  novel-readers, 
demand  a  happy  ending?  • 

Of  course  there  are  a  hundred  other  ques- 
tions that  might  be  asked,  many  too  broad  in 
scope  for  any  brief  discussion — concerning, 
for  instance,  the  possibility  of  establishing  an 
infallible  test  of  a  play  in  manuscript,  the 
definite  range  of  dramatic  art  in  portraying 
the  meaner  side  of  human  nature,  the  debt 
that  all  dramatists  owe  to  the  actors  who  in- 
terpret their  work.  But  there  may  be  a  key 
to  some  of  the  seemingly  more  important  in 
those  stated. 

Theatrical  managers  are  not  overwhelmed 
with  promising  or  even  possibly  potential 
plays.  Let  that  be  understood  in  the  begin- 
ning, contrary  to  popular  belief  as  it  may  be. 
Like  the  editors  of  magazines,  they  are 
deluged  with  manuscripts,  but  not  one  in  a 
thousand  of  the  offerings  fails  to  carry  on  its 
face  an  unmistakable  and  non-transferable 
pass  to  the  inevitable  waste-basket.  Like 
editors,  they  look  hopefully  and  anxiously  for 
a  prize — more  anxiously,  for  a  successful  play 
means  a  fortune  for  the  producer.  But  there 
is  no  formula  for  a  successful  play. 

''Paid  in  Full"  contains  two  of  the  ingre- 
dients long  ago  recognized  as  of  prime  impor- 
tance— beauty  in  distress  and  virtue  triumph- 
ant. But  Mr.  Walter  has  used  the  stock 
motives  in  an  original  and  a  daring  way.  He 
has  developed  a  tragedy  with  common-place 
figures.  His  heroine  is  no  consort  of  a 
warring  prince,  sent  at  night  to  plead  in  his 
tent  with  a  conqueror,  surrounded  by  the 
pageantry  of  a  military  campaign.  She  is 
merely  the  wife  of  an  underpaid  bill  collector, 
and  she  goes  to  the  room  of  a  defrauded  and 
savage  employer  who  could  not  be  expected 
to  possess  a  grain  of  sentiment.  And  she 
takes  the  risk  for  a  worthless  husband  whom 
she  deserts  with  loathing  and  contempt  an 
hour  later.     Then,  the  final  curtain. 

Not  very  promising,  in  cold  print,  is  it? 
A  mean  and  sordid  story  of  a  weak,  cowardly 
thief,  and  a  simple,  uncomplaining  wife.  In 
not  one  of  the  four  acts  a  theatrical  tableau 
at  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  Perhaps  a  laugh  or 
two  in  the  lines,  but  not  a  sign  of  a  tear 
anywhere.      No,      it      plainly      wouldn't      do. 

Taking  a  play  to  pieces  to  see  what  makes 
it  tick  is  an-  operation  performed  in  public  so 
often  by  theatre  reporters  that  it  seems  easy. 
But  it  is  done  with  much  greater  facility 
after  the  play  is  ticking  than  before  the 
wheels  begin  to  go  around.  The  biggest 
wheel,  the  motive  power,  after  all  is  said 
and  done,  is  outside  the  play.  It  is  the  au- 
dience. And  the  theatre  audience  is  the  big- 
gest humbug  in  the  world,  in  spite  of  its 
weighty  judgments.  It  pretends  to  be  wise, 
and  clever,  and  virtuous,  and  if  its  preten- 
sions are  accepted  all  difficulties  are  smoothed 
away. 

But  particularly  does  it  assume  virtue.  And 
it  sees  in  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the 
stage  the  reflections  of  its  own  kindness,  gen- 
erosity, self-sacrifice,  chastity,  and  courage. 
This  has  been  said  many  times,  and  all  the 
theatre  managers  know  it  as  well  as  they 
know  the  seating  capacity  of  their  playhouses. 
The  trouble  is  in  recognizing  courage,  and 
chaslity,  and  kindness,  in  unfamiliar  places 
and    among    ordinary    people.       If    audiences 


were  made  up  altogether  of  theatre  managers 
and  publishers  (manifestly  an  absurd  impossi- 
bility) there  would  be  no  successful  plays. 

As   Captain    Williams   says,   at   the   close   of 

that  dangerous  third  act,  "It  feels  d good 

to  be  decent."  Up  to  that  time  Jimsie  and 
Mrs.  Brooks  have  carried  the  almost  oppres- 
sive burden  of  goodness,  and  it  is  a  surprise 
to  find  that  the  surly  skipper  is  ready  to  offer 
a  broad  shoulder  for  its  support.  The  au- 
dience, naturally,  does  not  admit  that  it  is 
surprised.  It  knew  the  captain  at  heart  was 
all  right.  Mr.  Walter  makes  his  one  conces- 
sion to  theatrical  conventions  in  this  detail. 
It  is  inartistic,  a  non  scquihir,  and  possibly 
worse  to  those  who  know  the  proper  technical 
term  for  it.  But  the  audience  is  virtuously 
pleased  and  puffed  with  conceit  in  its  own 
cleverness. 

Let  us  give  Mr.  Walter  credit,  however,  for 
venturing  on  delicate  ground  with  skill  and 
full  understanding.  When  Brooks  suggests 
the  intervention  of  his  wife,  her  midnight  visit 
to  the  captain  to  sue  for  mercy,  and  clutches 
desperately  at  this  last  chance  of  escape,  his 
entreaty  tells  more  than  fear  of  punishment, 
though  the  words  are  blameless.  They  speak 
a  surrender  that  is  more  degrading  than  he 
can  name.  Again,  when  Captain  Williams, 
in  the  trying  interview,  with  taunting  sugges- 
tion asks  Mrs.  Brooks  what  she  means  by 
"honorably,"  the  playwright  has  chosen  no 
less  skillfully  the  fit  words  for  her  answer. 
It  is  distinctive  craftsmanship  that  enables 
Mr.  Walter  to  furnish  language  so  perfectly 
in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  per- 
sonages who  use  it.  One  might  expect  mock 
heroics  in  that  scene  and  the  last,  but  they 
are  not  there. 

It  is  seemingly  not  difficult  for  this  play- 
wright to  reconcile  his  audience  to  a  frayed 
ending  of  his  story.  Inevitable,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  it  is  still  unusual  in  the  theatre. 
The  shamed,  humiliated  wife,  fully  awake  at 
last  to  the  degradation  of  the  man  to  whom 
she  is  bound,  leaves  him.  If  Jimsie,  the  faith- 
ful, unselfish  friend,  is  to  gain  his  reward  in 
later  time  there  is  no  hint  of  such  compen- 
satory arrangement.  The  audience  evidently 
knots  up  the  loose  ends  of  the  romantic  thread 
to  its  own  satisfaction  as  it  dissolves.  And 
it  sits,  even  the  feminine  half,  with  quiescent 
hats  and  pins  till  the  curtain  falls.  Once 
more  let  us  commend  Mr.  Walter,  and  jeer 
at  those  heedless  managers  who  could  not 
appreciate  even  that  last  stroke  of  genius. 

There  is  still  one  reasonable  excuse  for  the 
managers  :  A  play  may  be  strong  and  effect- 
ive so  far  as  its  story  and  situations  are 
concerned,  yet  not  be  actable.  The  people 
of  the  stage  are  saturated  with  what  the  out- 
side world  calls  theatricalism.  They  find  it 
difficult  to  see  anything  in  a  part  which  no- 
where rises  above  the  plane  of  common  life 
and  every-day  incidents.  Managers  share 
with  actors  this  peculiarity.  Perhaps  they 
said,  "Here  is  a  good  part  for  one  woman, 
but  all  the  other  parts  are  mere  fillers.  The 
one  good  part  is  not  strong  enough  to  make 
it  a  drawing  play  for  a  feminine  star."  It 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  Mr.  Walter 
argued  this  point  when  he  was  given  oppor- 
tunity, and  that  he  proved  his  contention  for 
the  importance  and  power  of  the  four  leading 
roles. 

One  of  them  is  a  remarkable  test  of  an 
actor's  ability.  Forceful  villains  play  them- 
selves. Joe  Brooks  is  a  poor,  spineless,  ill- 
natured  cur,  who  has  been  fortunate  enough 
to  win  a  good  woman  for  a  wife.  He  doesn't 
"make  good"  anywhere,  and,  naturally  en- 
vious, greedy,  selfish,  and  unmoral,  he  steals 
his  employer's  money  and  gambles  it  away. 
And  he  goes  the  broad  road  to  destruction 
with  a  grudge  against  everybody,  ugly,  boast- 
ful, loud,  and  thoroughly  despicable.  Not 
many  actors  have  the  ability  to  make  this  an 
impressive  and  consistent  delineation.  Louis 
Morrel,  of  this  company,  does  it.  and  his  work 
wins  slowly  but  steadily  through  the  course 
of  the  drama  a  measure  of  the  recognition  it 
deserves. 

Sara  Perry  has  been  playing  the  star  femi- 
nine role  for  a  long  time.  She  has  not 
improved  with  practice,  but  is  still  quietly 
effective.  Now  and  then  her  attention  seems 
to  wander  a  bit.  There  is  a  text  in  this  fault 
or  apparent  fault  for  a  sermon  on  the  disas- 
trous result  of  long  runs  on  the  ability  and 
inspiration  of  a  player.  And  not  merely  long 
runs  in  one  part,  but  long  service,  though  in 
many  roles,  in  one  theatre,  before  an  audience 
that  has  become  familiar  with  the  actor's 
mannerisms  and  personality. 

As  the  one  sample  of  breezy,  reliant,  true- 
blue  manhood  in  the  play,  Ned  Finley  in  the 
role  of  "Jimsie"  is  good  to  see  and  to  know. 
He  is  sound  and  sweet  and  strong.  The  au- 
thor and  the  actor  may  fairly  divide  the 
honors  won   by  this  character. 

Captain  Williams,  as  has  been  said,  has 
one  lapse — not  from  theatrical  virtue,  but 
from  consistency.  That  bitter  judgment  which 
he  blurts  out — "There  are  only  two  kinds  of 
women,  good  ones  and  bad  ones" — is  the  cry 
of  an  inflexible  nature,  not  to  be  turned  aside, 
not  to  be  made  complaisant  under  heavy  loss, 
by  sentiment.  Charles  Riegel  does  not  meas- 
ure up  to  the  mark  of  his  associates  in  this 
part.  His  respect  for  Jimsie  is  natural  till 
the  last  meeting,  then  it  seems  to  show  a 
trace  of  fear.  This  is  a  blemish,  and  it  would 
not  appear  if  the  captain  were  a  little  more 
good-humored  in   the  earlier  scenes. 

For    nearly    or    quite    two    years    "Paid    in 


Full"  has  been  steadily  before  the  public,  not 
in  one  playhouse,  but  in  many.  No  less  than 
five  difterent  companies  have  been  employed 
by  Wagenhals  &  Kemper  in  its  presentation 
East  and  West.  This  is  a  credit  to  the 
theatre-goers  no  less  than  to  the  play.  It  is 
evidence  not  only  of  a  laudable  regard  for 
decency  as  a  theatrical  maxim,  but  of  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  simplicity  and  health 
as  a  dramatic  appeal. 

->*■'» 

LIKE  KELLEY  DID. 


hill    Sweeney    was    a   backstop    on    tlie    noted    Bug- 

villc    team; 
At    winging    down    to    second    base    Bill    Sweeney 

was  a  dream; 
The    rooters   used   to    swear   by   him,    he   was   their 

joy   and  pride, 
Until    he    tried    to    emulate    the     famous    "Kelley 

slide." 
For  Bill  had  seen  this  Kelley  steal  base  after  base 

and  slide, 
Had    noted    carefully    his    walk,    his    manner,    and 

his    stride; 
Ami    Sweeney   wished    a    thousand    ways    each    time 

the  rooters  cried, 
They'd    change    the    yell    from    Kelley    and    would 

screech,    "Slide,    Sweeney,  slide!" 

Eut  Kelley  was  a  player  with  a  wondrous  burst  of 

speed, 
While    Sweeney    had    a    cracking    whip,    but    great 

speed  seemed  to  need; 
And  though  he  copied  Kelley's  style,  when  possible, 

and  slid, 
The    fans    yelled:      "Sweeney    stole    a    base!      He 

did?— Like  Kelley  did!" 
For     Sweeney     was    a     moving    van     whene'er    he 

reached  a  bag, 
And  when  he  tried  to  steal,  his  feet  would  tangle 

up  and  lag; 
And  when  he'd  start  the  fans  would  yelp  together 

as  a  man: 
"Oli,    Sweeney,    he   can   steal    a   base!      He   can? — 

Like   Kelley   can!" 

Now,  Sweeney  was  bullheaded,  and  he  didn't  seem 

to   know 
He   hadn't   speed  enough   to   beat  the   slowest   kind 

of   throw. 
But    Sweeney    said    that    Kelley    stole    a   base    each 

time  he  slid. 
And    so    he'd    keep    on    trying    till    he    stole — like 

Kelley  did! 
The  captain  used  to  argue,  and  he'd  say:      "Now, 

look  here,   Bill, 
You    never    yet    aint    stole    no    base,    and,    what's 

more,    never  will! 
You're  all  right  with  your  throwin'  arm,  and  with 

the  mitt  you're  rare, 
But  when  it  comes  to  pilferin'  the  bags,  why,  you 

aint  there! 

"Now,    this    here    Kelley's    got    a   speed    our    whole 

team  can't  attain. 
And    how    this   bunch   cops   out  the   games   is   easy 

to  explain; 
But  you — you've  got  to  take  a  reef,  put  out  your 

stealin'    flames, 
Because    your    wild    cavorlin's    costin'    us    a    lot    of 

games!" 
Well,    Bill    was    decent    for    awhile    and    played    a 

ripping  game; 
lie   curbed    his    strong    ambition    to    perpetuate    his 

name; 
And  when  he  stung  a  safety  and  galloped  down  to 

first 
He'd    hug    the    sack    so    closely    that    the    captain 

raved    and    cursed. 

But  when    the  shades  of  night   fell  and   the  moon 

rose   o'er   the   hill, 
Bill    sneaked    out    to    the    baseball    lot    and    stole 

the  bags  at  will. 
He'd  take  a  long  lead  off  of  first,  then  slide  upon 

his  shirt 
For  twenty   feet,   then  stand   on   second   and   brush 

off   the  dirt. 
At    last    the    year    drew    to    a    close,    the    pennant 

season    came. 
And    Bill    was    there    behind    the    bat    to    play    the 

final  game. 
"We'll    take    this    tight,"    the   captain    said    to    Bill, 

"and   win  the  flag; 
But,    for  the  love  of  all   that's  good,    don't  try  to 

steal  a  bag!" 

The   ninth    round    came;    the   visitors   had    tied    the 

single   score; 
The    side    retired,     the    home    boys    came    to    bat 

amid   a   roar. 
Bill    opened    with    a   double   and    was    hooted    clown 

to   third; 
Then     rose    the    loudest    rooting,    Sweeney    swore, 

he  ever  heard. 
The  next  two  died  ere  reaching  first,  and  Bill  was 

held   on  third. 
Up    stepped     the    heavy    sticker    nf    the     team,     a 

clouting    bird. 
But    while    Bill    pawed    the    ground    at    third,    out 

yelled  a  zealous  fan: 
"Oh,    Bill  can   steal    home   hn^e  and    win!      He  can? 

— Like  Kelley  can  I" 

Bill    heard!      Before  Ins  eyes  there  flashed    a  swift 

and    livid    flame! 
At  last  the  time  was  come  to  act — immortalize  his 

name! 
His   moonlight    practice   had    improved    his   speed — 

he'd   sure  make  good! 
He  now   was  fleet  as  Kelley  and   could   steal— like 

Kelley  could! 
And    then,    e'en    while    the    pitcher    held    the    ball. 

Bill  sprang  from  third! 
"Go    back,    you    bonehead !"    cried    the    boss,    but 

Sweeney   never  heard. 
A  hush  fell  on  the  multitude — a  silence  deep,  pro- 
found. 
While  Bill  dived  to  the  earth  and  plowed  up  twenty 

feet  of  ground. 

In    Bugville's    potter    field    today    there    is    a    little 

plot, 
And    o'er   it   stands    a   painted    board    which    marks 

Bill's   resting  spot; 
And    those   who    run    may   read    these    words;      "At 

last   the   fans  are   rid 
Of  Sweeney,   who  stole  home  and    won!      He  did? 

—  Like    Kelley    did  !" 

— C.   P.   McDonald,   in   Chicago   Tribune. 


BEWARE  OF  FIRE! 

Your  valuable  papers  should  be 
in  one  of  our  Safe  Deposit  Boxes. 
Rentals  $4.00  a  year. 

CROCKER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

CROCKER  BUILDING  Post  and  Market 
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El  Rancho  de  las  Rosas 
Desert  Arabian  Stud 
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One  Pure -Bred,  Registered  ARAB  Horse -Colt 

IS  OFFERED  FOR  SALE 


The  attention  of   breeders   and   polo  players  is 
especially  invited.     Address 

ALMA,  SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 


THE  BEST  PART  OF  THE  SHAVE 
IS  WHEN  YOU  COME  TO 

Pond's  Extract 

Relieves  Irritation 

Prevents  Inflammation 

Assures  Comfort 
Used  by  men  of  discrimination 
everywhere.  Sold  only  in  sealed 
bottles— never  in  bulk.  Write 
for  interesting  booklet  on  shav- 
ing.—mailed  free  on  request. 
Umont,  Corliss  &  Co.,  78  Hudson  St. 
Sole  Agents,  New  York 
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EW   ORPHEUM     O'FARRELL  ST. 

L.H     Vl\l  11LUIT1      Between  Stockton  and  Powell 
Safest  atul  most  magnificent  theatre  in  America 


WEEK  BEGINNING  THIS  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 

Matinee  Every  Day 

ARTISTIC    VAUDEVILLE 

CURZON  SISTEKS,  the  Human  Butterflies; 
WORLD  and  KINGSTON;  WILBUR  MACK 
and  NELLA  WALKER;  HERR  J.  RUBENS; 
LA  PETITE  REVUE;  5— AVOLOS— 5; 
LENA  PANTZER;  New  Orpheum  Motion  Pic- 
tures; Last  Week  of  the  Gifted  Young  Come- 
dienne, ELEANOR  GORDON  and  her  com- 
pany, including  Joseph  Sullivan. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,    25c,    50c.      Phone    Douglas    70. 


rAN  NESS  THEATRE  £s-£sftE 

PHONE  MARKET  500 


SECOND  AND  LAST  WEEK  Begins  Monday 

Nightly,    T minding    Sunday — Matinee    Saturday 

Wagenhals    &     Kemper    present    I  lie    great 

play  of   real    life  of   today 

PAID    IN    FULL 

By  Eugene  Walter 

Van  Ness  Stars— DUSTIN  FARNUM: 
BLANCHE  BATES;  BILLIE  BURKE; 
PRITZI  SCHEFF;  GEORGE  M.  COHAN. 


NEW    PUinrS      FILLMORE,   EDDY 
Ell     tllUlLJ      TURK  and  WEBSTER 
SAN  FRANCISCO'S  FAVORITE  PUVGROUND 

Open    Morning,    Afternoon    and    Night 

THE    GREAT  DIVING   DUO 

TOWERS 

Ninety-seven    feet  into   a   flaming  tank 

FLORENCE  SPRAY 
The  girl   with  twenty-seven  costumes 
TRAINED    ELEPHANTS 
The    mystifiers    of    nature    fakers 
ROYAL    BANDA    ROMA 
Concerts  every   afternoon    and   every   night 
DEMON 
Song    and    dance    artists    in    the    cafe,    open-air 
motion   pictures,  a  panoramascopi 
ilrcu    and    many   other   free    t< 
Take    the    Popular    Chutes 


THE    ARGONAUT 


August  14,  1909. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


The  wealthy  collector  is  usually  harmless 
and  often  beneficial,  because  his  efforts  lead 
to  the  preservation  of  rare  or  beautiful  objects 
that  might  otherwise  be  lost.  The  million- 
aire who  buys  pictures  usually  allows  them  to 
be  looked  at,  and  the  end  and  aim  of  a  pic- 
ture is  to  be  looked  at.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  old  china,  tapestry,  and  a  hundred 
other  things  that  are  collected  by  rich  men 
who  thus  render  a  real  service  to  the  esthetic 
wealth  of  the  nation.  But  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  collector  of  old  violins,  that  soulless 
monster  who  makes  it  the  business  of  his  life 
not  to  increase,  but  to  silence,  the  music  of 
the  world?  There  are  such  misbegotten  col- 
lectors who  will  give  heaven  and  earth  to  lay 
their  sacrilegious  hands  upon  every  ancient 
treasure  of  the  kind,  not  that  it  may  be  played 
upon  by  the  masters  of  the  craft  now  among 
us,  but  only  that  it  may  be  laid  away  upon  a 
velvet-lined  shelf  to  be  looked  at  and  gloated 
over  by  the  favored  few.  It  would  be  as  in- 
telligent to  store  pictures  in  a  dark  cellar. 

If  the  world  were  governed  by  men  with 
souls  instead  of  by  men  who  are  selected 
for  government  because  they  have  no 
souls,  we  should  not  allow  any  private 
property  in  art  antiquities.  Whistler  was  in 
the  right  of  it  when  he  said  that  the  mere 
payment  to  him  of  a  sum  of  money  could  not 
be  allowed  to  deprive  him  of  his  own  crea- 
tions, and  acting  consistently  upon  that  theory 
he  refused  to  deliver  the  pictures  that  rich 
people  supposed  they  had  "purchased"  from 
him.  Whistler  maintained  that  the  pictures 
were  not  sold.  He  had  only  graciously  per- 
mitted certain  wealthy  people  to  participate 
in  the  work  of  their  production,  but  that  gave 
no  rights  of  removal.  In  the  same  way  it 
is  absurd  to  suppose  that  money  can  purchase 
a  Cremona  violin.  It  may  buy  a  certain  right 
of  trusteeship,  a  privilege  of  guardianship, 
but  with  it  should  go  a  grave  responsibility 
toward  the  public  for  a  due  and  proper  use 
of  the  treasure.  It  is  no  more  ethically  pos- 
sible for  a  private  person  to  own  an  ancient 
violin  than  it  is  to  own  the  sound  of  the  sea 
upon  the  beach  or  the  wind  among  the  trees. 
For  this  reason  the  man  who  collects  old  vio- 
lins in  order  that  he  may  store  them  in  a 
cabinet  should  first  be  cautioned,  and  if  that 
prove  ineffectual  he  should  be  hanged. 


A  clergyman  in  Minneapolis,  eager  for  the 
notoriety  that  is  as  the  breath  of  life  to  so 
many  of  the  cloth,  has  begun  a  novel  crusade 
against  what  he  calls  the  immodest  dresses 
to  be  seen  upon  the  street.  His  method  is  to 
photograph  these  costumes  with  a  hand 
camera  and  then  display  them  in  his  church 
by  means  of  a  stereopticon.  Male  friends  of 
the  victims  are  in  a  state  of  indignation,  and 
several  attempts  have  been  made  to  break  his 
apparatus,  but  so  far  ineffectually.  It  ought 
to  be  easy  enough  for  some  stalwart  husband 
or  lover  armed  with  a  good  stick,  and  after 
demolishing  the  camera  the  stick  might  then 
be  laid  with  a  vigorous  good-will  across  the 
back  of  the  reverend  offender.  We  are  get- 
ting overmuch  of  the  pestilent  parson  who 
advertises  himself  by  inflicting  humiliation 
upon  others. 

Some  references  have  already  been  made  in 
this  column  to  the  ill  luck  that  has  attended 
the  ownership  of  the  Hope  diamond,  that  won- 
derful blue  stone  that  has  now  been  sold  again 
to  some  one  whose  identity  is  unknown,  but 
who  evidently  is  not  superstitious.  A  detailed 
story  of  the  famous  gem  has  now  been  pub- 
lished in  London,  and  from  this  it  seems  that 
the  Hope  diamond  is  a  small  portion  of  the 
Tavernier  stone  that  came  originally  from  no 
one  knows  where.  It  was  brought  to  Europe 
in  1688  by  a  Frenchman  who  gave  his  name 
to  it  and  who  had  probably  stolen  it  from 
some  Oriental  temple.  Tavernier  sold  the  dia- 
mond to  Louis  XIV  of  France,  he  himself 
being  reduced  to  poverty  and  eventually  dying 
of  fever  on  his  way  back  to  the  East,  prob- 
ably in  the  hope  of  stealing  another  jewel. 

The  Tavernier  diamond  was  worn  by  Mme. 
de  Montespan,  and  perhaps  it  robbed  her  of 
her  charms,  for  her  place  in  the  royal  favor 
was  taken  by  Mme.  de  Maintenon.  Then  it 
passed  to  the  possession  of  Nicolas  Fouquet, 
who  borrowed  it  from  the  king  and  must  have 
borrowed  a  lot  of  trouble  with  it,  for  he  died 
in  prison.  Its  next  owner  was  Marie  An- 
toinette, and  her  fate  is  familiar  and  terrible 
enough.  Marie  Antoinette  lent  it  to  the  Prin- 
cesse  de  Lamballe,  who  was  torn  into  small 
pieces  by  the  Paris  mob,  and  her  tiny  blood- 
stained shoes  may  be  seen  in  one  of  the  Paris 
museums,  placed  there  perhaps  pour  encour- 
ager  les  autres.  Louis  XVI,  who  of  course 
was  the  legal  owner  of  the  diamond,  was  be- 
headed, also  to  encourage  the  others. 

For  the  next  forty  years  we  know  nothing 
of  the  Hope  diamond.  Probably  the  man  who 
stole  it  during  the  French  revolution  thought 
it  well  to  say  nothing  much  about  it.  Per- 
haps during  those  forty  years  it  laid  its  evil 
spell  upon  a  whole  series  of  owners.  Cer- 
tainly France  during  that  time  was  quite  a 
good  place  to  find  all  the  ill  luck  that  was 
going.  But  the  stone  was  certainly  divided, 
it  is  said  by  an  Amsterdam  cutter  whose  son 
ruined  r:  n  and  then  committed  suicide.  It 
is  certaii  that  eventually  it  fell  into  the  hands 
._    Beaulieu,    who    was    compelled    to 

'1   :'    to   .    London  dealer  in  order  to  avoid 


starvation,  but  apparently  he  did  not  sell  it 
soon  enough,  for  he  died  on  the  following 
day.  The  dealer  sold  it  to  Francis  Hope, 
who  gave  it  to  his  son,  Lord  Francis  Hope — 
who  married  May  Yohe. 

Then  it  passed  to  Simon  Frankel  of  New 
York,  who  met  with  financial  difficulties  and 
sold  it  to  Prince  Kanitovski  of  Russia.  The 
prince  lent  it  to  an  actress  and  shot  her  dead 
upon  the  stage  on  the  following  night.  Then 
it  belonged  to  a  Frenchman  who  became  in- 
sane, another  Russian  prince  who  was  mur- 
dered in  the  recent  national  disagreements, 
and  a  jeweler  in  Greece  who  committed  sui- 
cide. Its  last  owner  was  the  Sultan  Abdul 
Hamid  of  Turkey,  who  is  now  breaking  his 
noble  heart  in  confinement  for  his  country's 
good.  The  Sultan  is  said  to  have  lent  it  to 
Salma  Zubayaba,  who  was  shot;  the  man  who 
polished  it  was  flogged  and  thrown  into  prison  ; 
the  keeper  of  the  imperial  jewels  was 
strangled,  and  the  eunuch  who  had  special 
charge  of  it  was  hanged  in  the  street.  The 
list  is  now  open   for  further  additions. 

The  women  of  Chicago  have  discovered  a 
new  way  to  wash  themselves  and  one  that 
entirely  obviates  the  use  of  water.  That  of 
course  is  satisfactory,  as  we  now  know  that 
water  is  very  harmful  to  the  skin  and  should 
never  be  applied. 

Sand  is  the  new  substitute  and  the  opera- 
tion is  simplicity  itself.  A  few  bushels  of 
fine  sand  poured  upon  a  sheet,  some  pieces 
of  sandpaper  and  privacy  are  the  only  essen- 
tials. Ordinary  sandpaper  will  do,  but  it  must 
be  fine,  although  the  ultra-sensitive  may  im- 
port from  Paris  some  of  the  specially  prepared 
satin,  which  is  the  same  thing,  except  that 
satin  is  used  instead  of  paper.  Be  careful 
that  it  is  really  sandpaper  and  not  emery 
paper,  which  will  not  do  unless  the  process 
of  reduction  should  seem  too  tedious.  En- 
thusiasts have  been  known  to  use  a  farrier's 
file,  and  even  a  jack-plane  is  said  to  have 
its   advantages   for  obstinate   cases. 

The  first  act  is  to  disrobe,  for  the  beauty 
doctors  have  not  yet  discovered  that  the  body 
must  never  be  bared.  That  will  come  later. 
Then  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  sheet  and 
use  the  sandpaper  "just  as  you  would  a  face 
cloth."  Rub  the  whole  body  briskly  from 
head  to  foot,  and  if  it  seems  painful  remem- 
ber that  it  is  a  delusion  of  mortal  mind. 

Special  parts  of  the  body  need  special  treat- 
ment. The  elbows,  for  example,  are  apt  to 
become  calloused  and  unsightly  from  leaning 
them  on  the  bridge  table.  Rub  them  steadily 
with  the  sandpaper  until  the  trouble  disap- 
pears, and  if  the  resulting  wound  is  slow  in 
healing  a  little  skin  grafting  will  set  it  right. 
If  the  knees  also  have  become  calloused 
through  overmuch  prayer  or  scrubbing  the 
kitchen  floor  these,  too,  can  be  treated  in  the 
same  way,  but  trouble  from  these  causes  is 
not  common. 

After  using  the  sandpaper  with  energy  and 
perseverance  until  the  outer  layers  of  dirt  have 
been  somewhat  thinned  you  can  resort  to  the 
sand  itself.  Lie  down  upon  it,  wallow  in  it, 
cover  yourself  with  it  We  have  all  of  us 
seen  the  happy  dog — what  the  Hearst  news- 
papers call  a  "canine" — luxuriating  in  a  good 
roll  upon  the  warm  sand  of  the  seashore,  and 
so  endeavoring  to  rid  himself  of  the  too  per- 
sistent parasitic  attentions  incidental  to  his 
station  in  life.  That  is  precisely  the  idea. 
Try  the  sand  bath  and  you  will  know  the  de- 
lights of  the  dog.  Grasp  the  sand  in  handsful, 
rub  it  in  "as  if  you  meant  business."  The  ex- 
pert tells  us  that  we  shall  be  surprised  at  the 
result.     Doubtless. 

The  next  operation  is  the  shower  blast. 
Any  tinsmith  can  make  this,  the  only  requi- 
site being  that  it  propel  the  sand  against  the 
body  in  the  shape  of  a  fan.  Any  lingering 
fragments  of  cuticle  that  have  survived  the 
massage  will  now  be  removed  and  the  flaying 
process  will  be  completed.  As  a  final  in- 
centive we  are  assured  that  the  pores  of  the 
skin  will  now  be  completely  closed. 


Here  are  a  few  random  quotations  from 
Mrs.  Cornwallis-West's  first  play,  "His  Bor- 
rowed Plumes,"  now  on  the  London  stage : 

"A  man  ends  by  hating  the  woman  who, 
he  thinks,  has  found  him  out." 

"We  could  all  dress  well  if  we  could  afford 
not  to  wear  our  failures." 

"Divorced  her  husband  or  was  divorced — 
people  don't  trouble  much  about  the  distinc- 
tion nowadays." 

"Is  there  so  much  difference  between  poli- 
ticians and  actors?  Both  are  equally  eager 
for  popular  applause,  both  equally  doubtful 
whether  they  will  get  it." 

"Horrid  woman !  Quel  chameau,  as  the 
French  say." 

"All  natures  are  in  nature." 

"What  is  love  without  passion  ? — a  garden 
without  flowers,  a  hat  without  feathers,  tobog- 
ganing without  snow." 

"Italian  love — sun,   sin,   and  spaghetti." 

"Those  sincere  women  are  generally  very 
sly." 

"Blue  hair?  Yes,  that  new  tint  on  fashion- 
able gray  hair,  which  gives  such  nice  moon-- 
light  reflections." 

"We  are  very  proud  of  our  National  The- 
atre." 

"You  can't  imagine  the  obstinacy  of  some 
of  these  actors.  'Where  does  the  author 
come    in  ?'    I    said.      Do    you    know    what    the 


fellow   had   the  cheek  to   answer?     'Where  it 
suits  the  actor  !'  " 

Mrs.  Cornwallis-West,  who  will  be  better 
recognized  as  Lady  Randolph  Churchill,  says 
she  wrote  "His  Borrowed  Plumes"  in  the 
course  of  a  single  week,  but  in  spite  of  such 
hurried  preparation  it  seems  to  find  favor 
from  a  critical  audience. 


The  suggestions  that  have  been  made  for 
amending  the  English  divorce  laws,  so  that 
this  final  product  of  a  luxurious  civilization 
may  be  within  reach  of  the  poor  as  well  as 
the  wealthy,  calls  to  mind  some  remarks  of 
Mr.  Justice  Maule  when  he  was  called  upon 
to  sentence  a  hawker  for  the  crime  of  bigamy. 
The  judge  said  : 

You  had  a  drunken,  unfaithful  wife,  the  curse 
of  your  existence.  You  knew  the  remedy  the  law 
gave  you,  to  bring  an  action  against  the  seducer, 
recover  damages,  and  then  go  to  the  House  of 
Lords  for  a  divorce.  It  would  have  cost  you 
£1000.  You  may  say  you  never  had  a  tenth  of 
that  sum,  but  that  is  no  defense  in  law.  Sitting 
here  as  an  English  judge  it  is  my  duty  to  tell 
you  that  this  is  not  a  country  in  which  there  is 
one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor. 
Your  sentence   is  one  day's  imprisonment. 


Talking  of  law,  there  seems  to  be  a  certain 
sensible  procedure  in  force  in  Silesia  which 
renders  justice  according  to  the  substantial 
merits  of  the  case.  The  petitioner  was  a  cer- 
tain man  who  wished  for  a  divorce  from  his 
wife  upon  novel  grounds.  He  admitted  that 
when  he  married  the  lady  there  was  no  pre- 
cise or  written  specification  as  to  her  weight 
or  general  form  in  the  contract,  but  he  argued 
plausibly  that  such  a  specification  was  implied 
by  the  fact  that  he  had  married  her  and  no 
one  else.  But  since  he  married  her  there 
had  been  a  flagrant  departure  from  the  terms 
of  said  implied  specification,  and  that  such  de- 
parture was  not  due  to  disease  or  to  any  other 


of  the  exceptions  to  be  found  upon  the  usual 
bill  of  lading.  It  was  due,  on  the  contrary,  to 
the  lady's  determination  to  make  herself  fit 
her  dress  rather  than  to  make  her  dress  fit 
her.  The  prevailing  costume  was  a  slim  and 
slender  one,  whereas  it  had  pleased  God  to 
make  the  lady  herself  upon  a  more  ample 
model,  and  in  order  to  adapt  her  to  her  envi- 
ronment, so  to  speak,  she  had  begun  upon  a 
strenuous  "cure"  which  was  so  successful  that 
she  lost  thirty-one  pounds  in  three  months. 
She  rode  on  horseback  for  three  hours  each 
morning,  played  tennis  for  two  hours  each 
afternoon,  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  walk- 
ing and  ate  "like  a  bird."  As  a  result  she 
was  no  longer  rosy  and  comfortable  to  look 
upon,  but  thin  and  pale.  In  point  of  fact  she 
dwindled  away  until  the  unfortunate  husband 
perceived  reluctantly  that  whereas  he  had 
married  a  wife,  he  now  had  only  half  a  wife. 
But  she  was  able  to  wear  that  gown. 

The  judge  found  that  the  complaint  was  well 
established  and  that  the  wife  had  indeed 
wasted  the  husband's  substance  in  what  might 
be  called  riotous  living.  Had  the  waning  of 
the  lady's  solid  charms  been  due  to  illness  it 
would  have  been  his  duty  to  cherish  her  and 
to  submit  to  the  natural  risks  incidental  to 
matrimonial  speculation.  But  this  was  quite 
another  matter.  The  judge  held  it  to  be  a 
case  of  pure  cussedness,  although  he  did  not 
use  that  exact  expression.  He  said  that  the 
husband  had  been  "deceived,"  inasmuch  as  his 
contract  had  been  with  a  lady  of  "natural 
and  ample  proportions."  But  instead  of  main- 
taining them  she  had  sacrificed  herself  to  a 
"mad  fashion"  and  to  the  pursuit  of  "barbaric 
styles,"  and  for  these  reasons  divorce  would 
be  granted.     O  wise  and  upright  judge ! 


"I  suppose  you  had  a  splendid  rest  on  your 
vacation  ?"  "Yes,  indeed.  I  danced  every 
dance  every  night." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

FURNITURE 

Exclusive  lines  in  all  woods  and  designs,  embrac- 
ing a  great  variety  of  very  moderately  priced 
suites  and  odd  pieces. 

CARPETS 

All  weaves  in  special  patterns  and  colorings.  We 
show  all  grades. 

RUGS 

The  largest  and  finest  stock  of  Domestic  and 
Oriental  Rugs  ever  shown  on  the  Coast. 

DRAPERIES  AND  FABRICS 

Exceptional  Values  in   new  and  beautiful  effects. 

216-228  SUTTER  STREET 

Also  New  York  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


LOW  RATES 


to 


Alaska  -Yukon  -  Pacific 
Exposition 

for  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS  from 


San  Francisco $32.50 

Sacramento 32.50 

Lathrop 32.50 

Stockton 32.50 

Tracy 32.50 


Suisun $32.50 

Davis 32.50 

Napa 32.75 

Santa  Rosa 33.60 

Calist oga 33.95 


Greatly  reduced  rates  from  other  points 
in  California.     Tickets  sold  daily  May     - 
25  to  Sept.  30,  and  cover  two  months' 
trip  going  and  coming  via  the  famous 

Shasta  Route  of  the  Southern  Pacific 


Stopovers  going  and  coming.  Many  other  routes  at  slightly 
higher  rates  for  you  to  select  from.  Write  or  call  on  our 
nearest    agent    for    full    details   of    service,   etc.,   or    address 

FLOOD  BUILDING,  for  information 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  new  pastor  was  met  by  one  of  his  parish- 
ioners who  was  fat  and  of  many  years,  and 
who  said  to  the  pastor:  "You  must  feed  the 
sheep."  Whereupon  the  pastor  replied  :  "My 
dear  old  man,  you  do  not  need  food,  you  need 
exercise." 


It  was  a  candid  and  graphic  answer  given 
by  a  London  waif  to  a  Salvation  Army  cap- 
tain. The  zealous  officer  had  asked  the  boy 
what  work  he  did  to  provide  him  with  food, 
etc.,  and  the  reply  was:  "I  pick  strawberries 
in  the  summer,  I  pick  hops  in  the  autumn,  I 
pick  pockets  in  the  winter  and  oakum  for  the 
rest  of  the  year." 


A  Scotchman  and  his  wife  were  going  from 
Leith  to  London  by  boat.  When  off  the  York- 
shire coast  a  great  storm  arose,  and  the  vessel 
had  several  narrow  escapes  from  foundering. 
"Oh,  Sandy,"  moaned  his  wife,  "I'm  na  afeard 
o'  deein',  but  I  dinna  care  to  dee  at  sea." 
"Dinna  think  o'  deein'  yet,"  answered  Sandy, 
"but  when  ye  do,  ye'd  better  be  drooned  at 
sea  than  anywhere  else."  "An'  why,  Sandy?" 
asked  his  wife.  "Why?"  exclaimed  Sandy. 
"Because  ye  wouldna  cost  sae  muckle  to  bury." 


ing  a  long  speech,  displayed  a  degree  of  ex- 
citement which  led  Gladstone  to  say  that  the 
gentleman's  eloquence,  "which  was  always  im- 
pressive, might  tonight  be  described  as  spir- 
ited." There  is  a  little-known  anecdote  about 
Fox,  who  was  once  taken  to  task  by  Wilber- 
force  for  a  possibly  correct  rumor  of  Fox 
being  intoxicated.  "Now,  Mr.  Wilberforce," 
Fox  asked,  "suppose  it  were  true  that  I  had 
been  found  in  this  disgraceful  state,  should 
you  have  been  very  sorry — really?"  Wilber- 
force, who  could  not  deny  the  implication, 
said,  "Oh,  well,  Mr.  Fox,  you  are  always  so 

pleasant." 

*•»■ 

THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


The  president  of  an  ocean  steamship  com- 
pany was  taking  a  journey  across  the  water. 
When  the  ship  was  in  a  dangerous  channel 
he  became  engaged  in  conversation  with  the 
pilot,  an  elderly  man,  who  had  spent  most  of 
his  life  oh  the  water.  The  president  of  the 
company  remarked  :  "I  suppose  you  know  all 
about  the  dangerous  places  in  this  channel  ?" 
"Nope,"  replied  the  pilot.  "You  don't!"  ex- 
claimed the  president.  "Then  why  are  you 
in  charge  of  that  wheel?"  "Because  I  know 
where  the  bad  places  aint" 


A  married  couple  stood  looking  into  a  shop 
window.  A  handsome  tailor-made  dress  took 
the  lady's  fancy,  and  she  left  her  husband's 
side  to  examine  it  more  closely.  Then  she 
went  back  to  where  she  had  been  standing  and 
took  his  arm.  "You  never  look  at  anything 
I  want  to  look  at !"  she  exclaimed.  "You 
don't  care  how  I  dress !  You  don't  care  for 
me  now !  Why,  you  haven't  kissed  me  for 
three  weeks!"  "Indeed,  I  am  sorry.  It  is  not 
my  fault,  but  my  misfortune !"  said  the  man. 
Turning  round  she  looked  at  him  and  gasped. 
She  had  taken  the  arm  of  the  wrong  man. 


Professor  Joseph  P.  Remington  was  travel- 
ing on  a  train  in  Southern  Kansas  (says  Lip- 
pincoit's  Magazine).  When  nearing  the  city 
of  Independence,  he  heard  some  one  calling 
out  the  name  of  the  town  of  Liberty.  Hav- 
ing in  mind  the  three  noble  words  on  the  great 
seal  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  he  said 
to  one  of  the  natives,  "I  am  bound  for  Inde- 
pendence, have  heard  of  Liberty,  but  where 
is  your  Virtue?"  "Aint  never  heard  of  that, 
stranger,  out  here.  Reckon  we'll  have  that 
too  on  the  map  when  this  durn  prohibition 
works   itself   out." 


Dr.  Hale  once  told  of  a  minister  who 
preached  over  an  hour  on  the  four  greater 
prophets,  and  then,  when  his  exhausted  con- 
gregation thought  he  was  through,  took  a  long 
breath,  turned  a  fresh  page,  and,  leaning  over 
the  pulpit,  said :  "We  now  come  to  the  more 
complex  question  of  the  minor  prophets.  First 
let  us  assign  to  them  their  proper  order. 
Where,  brethren,  shall  we  place  Hosea?"  An 
irascible  old  gentleman  in  a  back  pew  rose, 
took  his  hat  and  stick,  and  said  as  he  de- 
parted :  "You  may  give  him  my  place,  if  you 
want  to.     I'm  going." 

John  B.  Herreshoff,  the  blind  yacht-builder, 
of  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  was  a  guest  at  a 
large  party  in  Bristol  when  the  hostess  was 
proudly  displaying  a  cabinet  just  received 
from  an  antique  shop  in  New  York  and  bought 
for  seven  hundred  dollars  as  a  product  of  the 
year  1710.  It  was  observed  by  one  of  the 
other  guests  that  Herreshoff  alone  refrained 
from  favorable  comment,  although  the  old 
man  had  examined  the  cabinet  by  his  delicate 
touch.  Finding  an  opportunity,  the  man  ap- 
proached Herreshoff  and  asked  him  the  reason 
for  his  silence.  Herreshoff  chuckled.  "I'll 
let  you  into   a  secret,   if  you   don't  breathe   a 

word  of  it  to  the  good  Mrs.  B ,"  he  said. 

The  promise  having  been  given,  Herreshoff 
led  the  way  with  his  unerring  directness  to 
the  cabinet,  and,  extracting  a  drawer,  he  ran 
the  tips  of  his  fingers  lightly  over  the  bottom 
and  chuckled  again:  "Circular  saws  in  1710? 
Poor  Mrs.  B !" 


So  'Tis. 
Hope   is   the  thing 

That  plants  the  seeds; 
But  digging's  what 

Knocks  out  the  weeds. 

— Boston  Herald. 


His  Summer  Game. 
A   summer   game   my  fancy  suits — 
It  is  the  game  of  picking  routes. 
Ah,    often    has    ambition    soared 
To    routes  that  I   could   ne'er  afford. 
I   study   folders,   and  the  trains, 
And   find   rare  pleasure  for   my  pains; 
And  yet,   'tis  strange,    I   never  use 
The  routes  that  thus  I  pick  and  choose. 

— Cleveland  News. 


Romance. 
I  lie  serene 
And    watch    the   scene; 
Around,  above,  the  branches  lean. 

A    wild    thrush    sings. 

A    grapevine    swings 

And  from  its  blooms  a  perfume  flings. 

The  time  slips  by 

And  still  I  lie— 

A  rather  clever  liar,  I. 

Because,   you  see 

There  is  no  tree — 

No  bird,   no   vine;   there's  only   me. 

I'm  sitting  snug, 

With  pipe  and  mug, 

While  gas  light  shines  on  chair  and   rug. 

But,   oh,  this  time, 

It  is  no  crime 

To  cut  the  prose  and  lie  ; 


rhyme. 


There's  not  a  chance 

To   win   a   glance 

Unless  one  lies — and  that's  romance. 

— Chicago  News. 


A  Cynical  Miss. 
"Do  you  fancy,"  asked  he,  "that  a  fellow  like  me 

Could  make  you  contented  and  happy?" 
Her  answer:      "Well,    yes,  perhaps   so,    unless 
He  was   too    nearly  like  you,"    crushed    Chappy. 
— Nixon   Waterman. 


Anser. 

He  must  be  married  who,  in  books,  our  nation's 
life  relates, 

For  only  married  men  can  tell  of  their  United 
States. 

And  let  me  here  inquire:  Would  their  happiness 
increase 

If  all  our  Michiganders  chose  to  marry  Portu- 
guese? — Christian   Science    Monitor. 


An  earl  accused  a  labor  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  other  day,  of  being 
"unfit  to  attend  to  his  duties" — in  other  words, 
of  being  drunk.  This  led  to  a  scene,  and 
also  to  the  discovery  that  Earl  Winterton  was 
entirely  mistaken  about  the  condition  of  Mr. 
Thorne ;  and  thereupon  the  nobleman  with- 
drew his  remark  and  apologized.  It  is  not 
on  record  that  Daniel  O'Connell  did  so,  how- 
ever, when  he  expressed  in  the  Commons  the 
sarcastic  hope  that  "the  noble  lord  would 
carry  his  liquor  easily."  On  another  occasion, 
Disraeli,  who  used   to  "refresh"   himself  dur- 


Bill's  in  Trouble. 
I've  got  a  letter,   parson,    from  my  son,   away  out 

West, 
An'  my  ol'  heart  is  heavy  as  an  anvil  in  my  breast, 
To    think    the    boy    whose    futur'    I    had    once    so 

proudly  planned 
Should    wander    from   the    path    o'    right    an'    come 

to  sich  an  end. 
I  told  him  when  he  started  out  toward  the  settin' 

sun 
He'd   find  the  row  he  had  to  hoe  a  mighty  rocky 

one, 
He'd    miss    bis    father's    counsel    an'    his    mother's 

prayers,    too, 
But  he  said  the  farm  was  hateful  an'   he  guessed 

he'd  have  to  go. 

I   know  there's  big  temptation   for  a  youngster  in 

the  West, 
But  I  believed  our  Billy  had  the  courage  to  resist, 
An'   when   he  left  I  told   him  of  the   ever  waitin' 

snares 
That    lie    like    hidden    serpents    in    life's    pathway 

everywheres. 
But    Bill    he    promised    faithful    to    be    keerful    an' 

allowed 
He'd   build    a   reputation    that    'd    make   us    mighty 

proud, 
But    it    seems    as    how    my    counsel    sort    o'    faded 

from  his  mind. 
And  now  the  boy's  in  trouble  of  the  very  wustest 

kind. 

His  letters  come  so  seldom  that  we  somehow  sort 

o'  knowed 
That  Billy  was  a-trampin'  in  a  mighty  rocky  road. 
But  never  once  imagined   he  would  bow  my  head 

in  shame 
An'  in  the  dust  'd  waller  his  ol'  daddy's  honored 

name. 
He    writes    from    out    in    Denver,    an'    the    letter's 

mighty  short — 
I    just    cain't    tell    bis    mother.     It    will    break    her 

poor  ol'  heart. 
An'    so    I    reckoned,    parson,    you    might   break   the 

news  to  her — 
Bill's    in    the   lcgislatur",    but  he    doesn't    say    what 

fur. 

— James  Benton  Adams,   in  Denver  Post. 


Hirschman  &  Co. 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths.  Now  at  220  Grant 
Avenue  with  a  greatly  increased  selection  in 
all  departments. 


CURES 

*J£ADACH£S 

10^251 50t&$l<>P  Bottles. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

No.  4  MONTGOMERY  STREET 


Capital,     Surplus    and    Undivided 

Profits    . $10,868,154.20 

Deposits    20,612,588.66 

Cash  and  Sight  Exchange 10,915,762.32 

Isaias   W.    Hexlman President 

I.   W.  Hellman,  Jr Vice-President 

F.    L.    Lipman Vice-President 

Frank    B.    King Cashier 

George    Grant Assist.    Cashier 

W.   McGavin Assist.   Cashier 

E.   L.  Jacobs Assist.   Cashier 

DIRECTORS 

ISAIAS    W.    HELLMAN  W1I.    F.    HERRIN 

LEON     SLOSS  F.    W.    VAN   SICKXEN 

C.    DE    GUIGNE  JAMES     L.     FLOOD 

PERCY    T.     MORGAN  H.    E.    LAW 

DUDLEY    EVANS  J.     HENRY    MEYER 

I.    W.    HELLMAN,   JR.  CHAS.    J.    DEERING 

WM.     HAAS  F.   L.   LIPMAN 
E.    H.    HARRIMAN 

Customers  of  ihis  Bank  are  offered  every  facility  consistent  with 
prudent  banking..    New  accounts  are  invited. 


The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 

N.  E.  cor.  Pine  and  Sansome  Streets 

CAPITAL $4,000,000 

SURPLUS 1,350,000 

Sig  Greenebaum,  President;  H.  Fleisbhacker, 
Vice-President  and  Manager;  Jos.  Friedlander, 
Vice-President;  C.  F.  Hunt,  Vice-President; 
R.  Altschul,  Cashier;  A.  Hochstein,  Assistant 
Cashier;  F.  E.  Beck,  Assistant  Cashier;  I. 
Steinhart,   Chairman  of  Finance  Committee. 


Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

$3 


a  year 


INSPECTION 

and 

COMPARISON 

INVITED 


MECHANICS  SAVINGS  BANK 

Market  and  Mason  Streets 


WE  OWN  AND  OFFER 

(Subject  to  sale)  ANY  PART  OF 

300,000 

Presidio  and  Ferries  R.  R.  Co.  1st  Mortgage 

5% 
BONDS 

SUTRO    &   CO. 

Particulars  oq  request  412  MONTGOMERY  ST. 


J.  C.WILSON 

MEMBER 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

THE  STOCK  AND   BOND  EXCHANGE  OF  S.   F. 

CORONADA 

Cor.  Loma  and  Orange  Ave. 

Mills  Building  Hotel  Alexandra 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS    ANGELES 


GOODYEAR  "HIPPO"  HOSE 

The  best   and   strongest  Garden  Hose. 

Guaranteed  to  stand  700  lbs.  pressure. 

Try  it  and  be  convinced 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

R.  H.  PEASE,  President 

589.  591,  593  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 
526   California  Street,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed    Capital    $1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and   Contingent   Funds..      1.S04, 498.68 

Deposits   June   30,    1909 36.793,234.04 

Total    Assets    39,435,681.38 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President, 
Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  As- 
sistant Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary, 
George  Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H 
Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys, 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Danie! 
Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T, 
Kruse,    and    W.    S.    Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,  Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re< 
ceipt  and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C 
Heyer,    Manager. 


French  Savings  Bank 

108  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 

Paid-up    Capital    $    600,000 

Total  Assets    4,270,800 

Strictly   a    Savings    Bank.     Open    Saturday 
Evening  from  7  to*  8:30 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  1st  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
2d  Vice-President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  P. 
A.  Bergerot,  Attorney. 

Directors — N.  C.  Babin,  J.  A.  Bergerot, 
Charles  Carpy,  Arthur  Legallet,  G.  Beleney,  H. 
de  St.  Seine,  J.  M.  Dupas,  Leon  Bocqueraz,  J. 
E.  Artigues,  J.  S.  Godeau,  John  Ginty,  O.  Bozio. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

The  French-American  Bank  is  located  in  the 
same  building. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established    1850  OF  HARTFORD 

Cash    Capital     $1,000,000 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 2,462,739 

Total    Cash    Assets 6,365,877 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH 

Manager    Pacific   Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL   BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

U.  S.  Assets $2,184,632 

"      Surplus 726,218 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT 
1004   merchants'   exchange 
SAN    FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  Kenny,  W.  L.  W.  Miller, 

Manager  Assistant  Manager 


MOVED 


Gladding,  McBean  &  Co. 

CLAY  PRODUCTS 

OFFICE 
311-317  CROCKER  BUILDING 

WAREHOUSE 
147-151  MINNA  STREET 

Between  New  Montgomery  and  Third 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg 


CLUBBING  RATES 

The  Argonaut  has  club  rate  arrange- 
ments with  all  prominent  publications,  and 
will    furnish    rates    on    request. 


N.  W.  HALSEY  &  CO.,  bankers 


DEALERS  IN 
HIGH  GRADE 


BONDS 


NEW  YORK 
49  Wall  Sl 


PHILADELPHIA 
1429  Chestnut  St. 


CHICAGO 

152  Monroe  St. 


LIST  ON 
APPLICATION 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
424  California  St. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in  the 
following   department : 

The  very  young  men  and  maids  who  will  domi- 
nate the  social  world  a  few  seasons  hence  are  get- 
ting the  lion's  share  of  the  entertaining  this  month 
both  in  and  out  of  town,  and  those  who  are  return- 
ing to  the  East  in  the  near  future,  either  to  col- 
lege or  "finishing  school,"  will  find  August  full 
of  delights.  Among  the  older  people  there  is  less 
of  event  than  at  almost  any  time  during  the 
summer.  Rumors  of  engagements  continue  to  fill 
the  air  and  another  outburst  of  weddings  to  en- 
liven the  autumn  months  is  predicted. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Katherine 
Johnson,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  William  Allen 
Johnson  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  to  Mr.  A.  Sidney 
Ashe.  Their  wedding  will  take  place  August  28 
at   North    Salisbury,    Connecticut. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Henrietta  Walker,  sister 
of  Lieutenant  Eugene  B.  Walker,  U.  S.  A.,  to 
Lieutenant  John  S.  Williams,  U.  S.  A.,  took  place 
on  Wednesday  evening  of  last  week  at  the  Pre- 
sidio Chapel.  The  ceremony  was  performed  at 
nine  o'clock  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Morgan  of  St. 
Luke's  Church.  Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Walker  was  the 
matron  of  honor  and  Captain  John  Burke  Murphy. 
U.  S.  A.,  was  the  best  man.  Lieutenant  Harry 
Vaughn,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  Willis  Knight, 
U.  S.  A.,  were  the  ushers.  A  reception  followed. 
Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Williams  sailed  on  the  trans- 
port for  Honolulu,  where  they  will  be  stationed. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  will  entertain  at  a  dance 
at  her  home  at  Burlingame  on  Tuesday  evening  in 
honor  of  Miss   Ethel   Crocker. 

Mrs.  James  A.  Folger  was  the  hostess  at  a 
dance  on  Thursday  evening  last  at  her  home  at 
Woodside  in  honor  of  her  daughters,  Miss  Gene- 
vieve   Cunningham   and    Miss    Evelyn    Cunningham. 

The  officers  and  ladies  of  the  Presidio  enter- 
tained at  a  dance  on  Monday  evening  last  at  the 
Officers'  Club,  in  honor  of  Miss  Sadie  Murray  and 
Miss  Caroline  Murray,  the  daughters  of  General 
Murray,  U.  S.  A. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Pourie  of  the  Presidio  was  the  hostess 
at  an  informal  tea  on  Friday  of  last  week  at  the 
St.    Francis   in  honor  of   Mrs.    Sterling  P.    Adams. 

A  luncheon  party  held  last  week  at  the  St. 
Francis  included  Mrs.  Charles  Sutro,  Miss  Mabel 
Gregory,  Miss  Helen  Sullivan,  Mrs.  Cowdery, 
Mrs.  McGovern,  M£s.  Eugene  Hale  Douglass,  Mrs. 
Kaufman,  Miss  Katherine  Metcalf,  Miss  Alice 
Cowdery,  Miss  Ina  Cowdery,  '  Mrs.  Henrica 
Critcher,   Mrs.   Ellis,  and  Mrs.  Sullivan. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Bishop  William  Ford  Nichols  and  Mrs.  Nichols 
and  the  Rev.  John  W.  Nichols  and  Mrs.  Nichols 
are  spending  a  few  weeks  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Easton,  Mrs.  Louis  Parrott,  and 
Mrs.  George  D.  Gibbs  have  returned  from  a  trip 
to    Seattle. 

Miss  Martha  Calhoun  went  last  week  to  Santa 
Barbara,  where  she  was  the  guest  of  the  Misses 
Newhall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  have  returned 
from  a  brief  visit  to  Shasta. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hooker,  who  have  been 
at  Castle  Crag,  have  returned  to  their  Burlingame 
home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  are  expected  to 
return   from   Europe  about  the   end   of   September. 

Mrs.  Clarence  Kcmpff  (formerly  Miss  Alice 
Brigham)  is  the  guest  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Brigham,    at    Lake    Tahoe. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Tubbs  has  returned  to  her 
country  place  near  Calistoga,  after  a  brief  stay 
in   town. 

Mrs.  James  Potter  Langhorne  is  at  St.  Helena 
as  the  guest  of  Mrs.   William   Bourn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Athole  McBean  (formerly  Miss 
Margaret  Newhall),  who  have  spent  their  honey- 
moon in  Europe,  have  sailed  for  New  York,  en 
route    to    San    Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King,  Miss  Genevieve 
King,  and  Miss  Hazel  King  have  returned  from 
Southern    California. 

Mrs.  Norman  McLaren  has  been  staying  at  Bel- 
vedere as  the  guest  of  Mrs.  John  W.   Mailliard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osgood  Hooker  were  in  Lucerne, 
Switzerland,  when  last  heard  from. 

Mrs.  Thurlow  McMullin  is  at  Tahoe  as  the  guest 
of   Mrs.    Brigham. 

Mrs.  Worthington  Ames  has  returned  from  a 
stay  of  some  weeks  at  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Mary  McNutt  Potter  will  leave  in  about 
six  weeks  for  New  York,  sailing  thence  for  Eu- 
rope   for    an    indefinite    stay. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arno  Dosch  (formerly  Miss  Elsie 
Sperry)   left  last  week  for  New   York,  where  they 


EVERY  WOMAN 


Covets  a_  fresh,  smooth,  satiny  complexion,  and 
what  satisfaction  and  peace  of  mind  its  posses- 
sion brings.  The  lines  of  age,  worry,  and 
overwork  (deadly  enemies  of  a  woman's 
beauty)  are  rendered  well-nigh  powerless  by 
Mrs.  Nettie  Harrison's  LOLA  MONTEZ 
i '  K  E  M  E.  Other  Creams  fail  to  produce  the 
delightful  sensation  of  refreshing  coolness  and 
relaxation  to  a  dry,  drawn  or  chapped  skin,  so 
characteristic  of  this.  Its  remarkable  healing 
and  soothing  effect  immediately  follows  the 
first  application,  and  most  important,  it  does 
not  promote  the  growth  of  down  upon  the  face. 
Would-be  imitators  have  utterly  failed  in  their 
efforts  to  learn  its  secret.  For  wrinkles  and 
massage  it  is  simply  ideal — one  trial  discloses 
its  exclusive  individuality.  A  sample  with  a 
copy  of  my  book,  "Secret  of  Beauty  and  Good 
Health,"  sent  free  on  request.  Price  per  jar 
(three  months'  treatment),  75c  at  all  druggists. 

METTFE  HARRISON 
San  Francisco 


will  make  their  future  home,  visiting  Mrs.  George 
Sperry  at  Alta  and  Colonel  Dosch  in  Seattle  en 
route. 

Miss  Emma  Grimwood  has  been  staying  at  Gait 
as    the   guest   of   Miss    Genevieve   Harvey. 

Mrs.  John  B.  Casserly,  Miss  Nora  Brewer,  and 
Mr.  Edward  Cudahy  left  last  week  for  an  Eastern 
visit. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Jr.,  has  returned  from 
Lake  Tahoe  and  is  in  Santa  Barbara  until  the  late 
fall. 

Miss  Dolly  MacGavin  is  the  guest  of  Miss  Lolita 
Burling    in    Santa    Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  T.  Murphy  have  gone  re- 
cently from  their  Burlingame  home  to  Del  Monte 
and  will  motor  down  again  a  little  later  in  the 
month. 

Mrs.  Willard  Drown  is  again  in  town,  after  a 
sojourn  at  Miramar,  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight  have  returned 
from  a  trip   to   Seattle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone  have  been  at 
Burlingame  as  the  guests  of  friends. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  P.  Brudic  sailed  on  the 
Korea  last  week  for  the  Orient. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  Jr.,  have  gone 
to   Mexico. 

Miss  Virginia  Jolliffe  lias  returned  from  a  stay 
at   Lake  Tahoe. 

Miss  Helen  Bowie  has  returned  from  a  visit 
to    La   Honda. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyrus  Walker  are  at  present  so- 
journing in   Santa    Barbara. 

Miss  Mattie  Milton  has  been  a  visitor  at  Lake 
Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Adolph  Scheld  of  Sacramento  is  spending 
a    month    at    Inverness. 

Dr.  Alexander  Garceau  has  returned  from  a 
stay  of  a  year  in  Europe. 

Miss  Mary  Josselyn  has  returned  from  a  sojourn 
in    Southern    California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Jaggar,  Jr.  (formerly 
Miss  Helen  Kline)  have  returned  from  a  trip  to 
the  Orient  and  are  now  on  their  way  to  their  home 
in  Boston,  Prior  to  their  departure  they  were 
the  guests  of  Miss  Jeamictte  Hooper  at  her  coun- 
try home  in   Woodside. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Summers  Rowan,  Fif- 
teenth Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  are  at  the  Fairmont, 
having  returned  from  the  Seattle  Exposition  and 
Victoria,    B.    C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  Flcissner  and  sou,  Mr.  Cuth- 
bert  Fleissner,  have  returned  from  their  vacation 
on    the    Russian    River. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marion  A.  Hirschman  have  re- 
turned from  Tallac  and  are  again  at  the  Penin- 
sula   Hotel. 

Mrs.  Helen  Freese,  who  has  been  visiting  in 
New  York  for  some  time  past,  is  now  contem- 
plating an  extended  tour  of  Europe  before  return- 
ing to  this  city. 

Dr.  H.  B.  de  Marvillc  and  his  daughter,  who 
have  been  recently  visiting  relatives  and  friends 
in  Touraine,  France,  have  taken  an  apartment  at 
No.  4  Rue  Leonce  Reynaud,  Paris,  where  they  will 
permanently   reside  during  their  stay   abroad. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  L.  Bosqui  and  family 
sail  from  New  York  August  28  for  an  extended 
residence   abroad. 

Mr.  Edgar  Walter,  the  sculptor,  and  Mrs. 
Walter  are  visiting  San  Francisco  for  the  summer. 
They  arrived  from  New  York  a  short  time  ago. 
Mr.  Walter  has  made  New  York  his  home,  and 
has  a  studio  there  in  which  he  does  most  of  his 
work.  While  in  this  city  he  finished  a  bust  of 
Mr.  Gettig,  formerly  president  of  the  German 
Savings  and  Loan  Society.  Mr.  Walter  has  left 
for  the  Bohemian  Grove,  where  he  will  stay  until 
the  Jinks.  He  has  several  other  orders  to  fill 
before   returning  to   his   home  in   the  East. 

Mrs.  S.  K.  Waterman  of  Seattle  is  spending 
a  few  weeks  in  San  Francisco  with  apartments 
at    the   Hotel    Normamlie. 

Mrs.  Clinton  E.  Worden,  who  has  been  spend- 
ing some  time  at  Lake  Tahoe,  returned  on  Satur- 
day, the  7th,  to  Del  Monte,  rejoining  her  mother, 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Towne,  and  Mrs.  Towne's  niece,  Miss 
Bertha  Rice.  A  few  days  later  Mr.  Worden 
reached  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Charles  Belshaw  came  up  last  week  from 
her  country  home  at  Antioch  to  spend  several 
days  at  the   St.    Francis. 

Captain  James  T.  Smith  of  the  U.  S.  S.  South 
Dakota  arrived  at  the  St.  Francis  last  week. 

Dr.  Le^lye  Hyde  of  El  Paso  was  at  the  St. 
Francis  last   week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lippman  Sachs  have  returned 
from  their  two  months'  vacation  in  San  Rafael  and 
are  again  at  the  St.   Francis. 

Miss  Virginia  Jolliffe  has  returned  from  Tahoe, 
where  she  has  been  spending  several  weeks,  and 
was  hostess  at  an  informal  luncheon  in  the  St. 
Francis    last    Friday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster  Jones  and  Mrs.  M.  P. 
Jones  have  taken  a  cottage  at  /Etna  Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  S.  Bostwick  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  C.  Hunt  spent  the  week  end  at  -Etna 
Springs. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Miller 
motored  to  jEtna  Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Clafiin  of  New  York  are 
at    the    Fairmont. 

Major  W.  S.  Rowan  is  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 
Major  Rowan  is  the  "fellow  named  Rowan"  who 
took  the  "Message  to  Garcia,"  made  famous  by 
Elbert    Hubbard. 

Mrs.  Phebe  Hearst,  who  has  been  at  her  sum- 
mer home  near  Pleasanton,  has  returned  to  the 
city  for  a  few  days  and  is  at  the  Fairmont. 

Mr.  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  proprietor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  has  returned  to  his  apartments  at  the  Fair- 
mont. Mr.  Ochs  is  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Ochs  and 
Miss    Iphegenie   Ochs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  T.  Williams,  who  have  been 
spending  the  past  month  at  Del  Monte,  have  re- 
turned to  the  Fairmont,  where  they  have  taken 
apartments. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Dutton,  accompanied 
by  Miss  M.  Dutton,  who  have  spent  the  past  three 
months  abroad,  have  returned  to  the  city  and 
have  taken  permanent  apartments  at  the  Fairmont. 

Among  recent  arrivals  from  San  Francisco  at 
^tna  Springs  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster  Jones, 
Mrs.  M.  P.  Jones,  Miss  Merrill  Jones,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  S.  Bostwick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  C. 
Hunt,  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller,  Mr.  C.  A.  Miller, 
Mr.  Milt  Block,  Mr.  Julius  Auerbach,  Miss  May 
M.  Hannon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  L.  Corran,  Mr. 
George  R.  Cellar,  Mrs.  L.  Greenewald  and  maid, 
Mr.  O.  W.  Greenewald,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  El- 
liott, Miss  Bessie  Elliott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Churchill 
Taylor  and  sons,  Mrs.  R.  W.  Bahls  and  son,  Miss 


Eleanor  Cushing,  Mr.  J.  E.  Cushing,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ed.  J.  Kay  and  son,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Winslow, 
Mr.   E.   C.   Winsbip. 

San  Francisco  arrivals  at  Hotel  del  Coronado  for 
the  week  ending  August  7  were  Mr.  T.  D.  Tal- 
bott,  Mr.  W.  W.  Erskine,  Mr.  W.  S.  Gage,  Mr. 
L.  Van  Orden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Hill,  Miss 
Flora  Harris,  Miss  Rose  Harris,  Miss  A.  Ben- 
ninger,  Mr.  R.  W.  Marindale,  Miss  Delia  Kirk, 
Miss  Lucy  B.  Fisher,  Mr.  Le  Roy  Richards,  Mr. 
A.  H.  Stilcott,  Mr.  John  J.  Byrne,  Mr.  George  P. 
Edwards,    Mr.    R.    A.    Bowden. 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  from  San  Francisco 
at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  were  Miss  K.  Sullivan, 
Mr.  C.  E.  Benedict,  Mrs.  Ida  Benedict,  Mrs.  Fred 
Petri,  Mr.  F.  W.  Petri,  Miss  Minnie  Warren, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  C.  Warren,  Mr.  C.  M,  Jones,  Mr. 
Henry  H.  Taylor,  Mr.  George  B.  Stevens,  Mrs. 
Alexander  Russell,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Dexler,  Mr.  D.  R. 
White,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Gillon,  Miss  Mary  E. 
Mclntyre,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Bennet,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Brown,    and    Mr.    D.    W.    Burnett. 

Among  San  Francisco,  registrations  at  Hotel  del 
Monte  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  Poston,  Miss  Mary 
Poston,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Barnett,  Mr.  A.  M.  Rosen- 
heim, Mr.  F.  F.  Midler,  Mrs.  Fee,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  E.  Greer,  Miss  Neilson,  Mr.  Eldridge  Green, 
Dr.  Thomas  L.  Barrett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  V. 
McDonald,  Mrs.  John  W.  McDonald,  Jr.,  Miss 
G.  C.  O'Toolc,  Mrs.  James  Coffin,  Miss  Natalie 
Coffin,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Eells,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  John- 
son, Mrs.  J.  II.  Wallace,  Mrs.  Henry  Hamburger, 
Mrs.  Belle  Indey,  Miss  Jessica  Eppstein,  Mr.  D. 
Hamburger,  Mr.  John  B.  More,  Mr.  W.  M.  Gif- 
fard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Hcyncmann,  Mr. 
Charles  Adams,  Air.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Tharsing, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  II.  Weilbye,  Mrs.  E.  Bacon 
Soule,   Mrs.    C.   H.    Egelly. 

->*»■ 

Opera  never  was  educational,  and  never 
will  be  (declares  the  Chicago  Tribune  edi- 
torially). The  highest  form  of  educational 
music  is  the  string  quartet,  and  next  follows 
the  orchestra,  and  with  these  the  educational 
influence  of  music  ceases.  It  becomes  an  emo- 
tional entertainment  or  a  fashionable  pleasure. 
The  late  Maurice  Grau.  one  of  the  shrewdest 
and  most  successful  of  managers,  frankly  dis- 
claimed any  knowledge  of  music  in  his  long 
administration,  never  recognized  any  educa- 
tional advantages  accruing  from  opera,  and 
conducted  its  management  as  a  purely  business 
proposition — a  big  commercial  enterprise  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  fashionable  and  the 
rich.  It  is  this  class  alone  which  can  make 
opera  successful  from  the  financial  side. 
Opera  education  begins  and  ends  in  the  box 

office. 

*•»- 

Maxine  Elliott  doubts  if  she  will  ever  again 
cross  the  Atlantic.  Henceforth  she  will  make 
her  home  in  England  under  the  wing  of  her 
sister  Gertrude  and  that  lady's  husband, 
Forbes-Robertson,  living  with  them  in  Lon- 
don, and  at  the  place  she  has  taken  at  Bushey, 
just  twelve  miles  away.  This  house  belongs 
to  Lord  Poltimore,  and  is  situated  in  lovely 
wooded  scenery.  So  truly  royal  is  it  that  it 
might  be  in  the  wilds  instead  of  half  an  hour's 
motor  drive  from  town. 


Mme.  Lillian  Nordica,  the  American  opera 
singer,  was  married  on  July  29  to  George  W. 
Young,  a  New  York  banker,  at  King's  Weigh 
House  Church,  Grosvenor  Square,  in  London. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  presence 
of   only    a    few    friends. 

■«♦►—  — 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Merrill  (formerly 
Miss  Phyllis  Moulton)  are  rejoicing  in  the 
advent   of   a   daughter. 


Eugene  Korn,  the  Hatter, 

John  B.   Stetson  agency.      15   Kearny   St. 


TAIT-ZINKAND  CAFE 

168-178  O'Farrell  Street  (opposite  the  Orpheum) 
OPEN  FOR  BUSINESS 

Under  the  management  of  John  Tail 
We  are  prepared  to  cater  for  outside  parties, 
weddings,    breakfasts,    balls,   luncheons,    etc.,    in 
city   and   bay   counties. 

Commencing  Friday,  August  13,  1909,  the 
Tait-Zinkand  and  Cliff  House  Carriage,  Auto 
and  Taxicab  Company  will  inaugurate  a  daily 
service  from  10  to  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  between 
Tait-Zinkand  Cafe  and  Cliff  House,  via  the 
Presidio  and  Golden  Gate  Park,  with  a  stop- 
over at  the  Cliff  House  of  one  to  two  hours 
and  return  to  the  cafe.  Parties  wishing  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  service  please  telephone 
Tait-Zinkand    Cafe,    Douglas  560. 

Fare  for  parties  of  four  or  more,  $2  each  for 
round    trip,    including    stop-over. 


ENNE1NTS 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


^^%lief=  _ 
|)  PRICKLY  HEAT  $i  _.. 
/CHAFING,  and     y-^ 

SUNBURN,  "Vi,"^0* 

-,.-■"-"         Removes  all  odor  of  perspiration.    De- 
^jllpbtful  after  SbaWog.     Sold  everywhere,  or 
pt  of  25c.    Get  Menoen'a  (the  origin*!).     Sample  Free. 

CERHAHD  MESNEN  COMPANY. Nti>wk.N*J. 


John  F.  Forbes'  §p 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
1019  CROCKER  BLDG. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


644  Market  St. 
Opp.  Palace  Hotel 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION    SQUARE 


t]J  A  location  that  adds  con- 
venience  to  the  pleasure  of 
cheerful  environment. 
f^A   service    that  relieves 
hospitality  of  all  burdens. 


Under  the  management  of 
James  Woods 


Phone  San  Mateo  46 

Miss  K.  E.  MOORE 

Ye  Tea  Cup  Inne  of  San  Francisco 

ATTRACTIVE     ROOMS 
FIRST-CLASS  TABLE  BOARD 

208  GRIFFITH  AVENUE    :   SAN  MATEO 


Spend  your  vacation  and  your  week-end  outings  at  ' 

Hotel  del  Monte 

DURING  THE 

ANNUAL  MONTH  OF  SPORTS 

August  15th  to  September  15th 
Annual  Dog  Show- 
Annual  Golf  Tournament 
First  State  Bridge  Whist  Congress 
Annual  Tennis  Tournament 
Opening  of  Pebble  Beach  Lodge 

Make  your  plans  to  be  ihere.     Write  for  rates  and  reser- 
vations today  to 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager 


THE  JEFFERSON 

TURK  AND  G0UGH  STREETS   :  :   SAN  FRANCISCO 

We  cater  to  exclusive,  high-class 
family  trade.  Succeeding  the  old 
"Occidental"  as  headquarters  for 
army  and   navy  men. 

GRAY  &  UNZEE,  Proprietors 


Surburban    Home 

AT  A  SACRIFICE 
MILL  VALLEY 

Foot  of  Mt.  Tamalpais 

Nine-room  modern  house;  1 Y2  acres  beauti- 
ful wooded  grounds;  tennis  court,  tree  houses, 
etc. ;  sunny,  high  elevation ;  near  station ;  fine 
marine  and  mountain  view.  Price  only  $8500. 
Rent  $50.  Will  exchange  for  city  property. 
Address 

Room  312,  149  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


TOWNSEND'S 

CALIFORNIA  GLACE 
FRUITS  AND  CANDIES 

27  years  in  Palace  Hotel  Bldg. 

ALL  ORDERS  GIVEN   PROMPT  ATTENTION   AT 

Store  Factory 

46  Market  Street  117  San  Jose  Ave. 

Phone  Douglas  4814  Phone  Mission  378 

Also  at  the  newsstands  at  the  FAIRMONT  and  ST.  FRANCIS 

New  store  will  open  Sept.  15.  '09,  at 

755  Market  Street 


\m 


August  14,  1909. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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Pears' 

The  ingredients 
in  many  soaps,  re- 
quire free  alkali  to 
saponify  them. 

The  rich,  cool 
lather  of  Pears'  does 
not  result  from  free 
alkali,  fats  or  rosin. 

Pears'  and  purity 
are  synonymous. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


FAIRMONT 
HOTEL 


Affording  that  atmosphere 
of  dignity,  elegance  and 
refinement  rarely  found 
outside   one's   own  home. 


Palace  Hotel  Company 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Mollo :  "  BEST  OF  EVERYTHING  " 
Most   Delightful  Climate  on  Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 
Summer  rates,  $3. SO  per  day  and  upward 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passengers 
from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 
Coast   S.    S.   Co.   steamers. 
Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New   700-  foot  ocean  pier,   for  fishing.      Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado    Beach,    Cal. 

Or  see  H.    F.   NORCROSS,    Agent, 

334   So.    Spring  St.,    Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;    Main  3917. 


OPTICIAN 

34  KEARNY  STREET 

BET.MARKET&  P0STST5.  SANFRANCISCO.CALIF! 

KODAK  AGENCY-PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


The  Grape  Cure  Season  at 


IIMGS 

will  commence  on 

SEPTEMBER  9th 

'with  a 

Grape   Festival 

A  unique  celebration,  in  costume, 
following  the  traditions  of  the 
annual  feasts  in  the  vineyard  sec- 
tions of  the  various  European 
countries.  Write  for  information  to 
LEN  D.  OWENS,  Prop. 
Aetna  Springs,  Napa  County,  California 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

The  Van  Ness  Theatre  management  finds 
"Paid  in  Full"  as  strong  an  attraction  on  this, 
its  second  visit,  as  before,  and  the  success  of 
the  engagement  is  assured.  The  last  week  of 
its  run  opens  next  Monday,  and  the  final  per- 
formance will  be  on  Sunday  night,  August  22. 


The  Curzon  Sisters  in  aerial  evolutions  are 
first-mentioned  among  the  new  attractions  of 
next  week's  bill  at  the  Orpheum,  beginning 
Sunday  afternoon.  These  artists  present  a 
novelty,  appearing  as  butterflies  and  fairies, 
suspended  and  flying  through  the  air  under 
colored  lights.  Wilbur  Mack  and  Nella 
Walker  will  introduce  a  lively  act  called  "The 
Girl  and  the  Pearl,"  which  is  really  a  musical 
flirtation.  Mr.  Mack  has  written  the  songs, 
including  "There's  None  So  Sweet  as  Sallie," 
"Mandy  I  Love  You,"  "I've  Been  Told,"  and 
"Just  Suppose,"  which  are  given  in  the  offer- 
ing. John  World  and  Mindell  Kingston  will 
appear  in  their  latest  skit.  Mr.  World  is  a 
versatile  singing  and  dancing  comedian,  and 
Miss  Kingston  has  won  fame  as  the  soubrette 
with  a  voice.  Herr  J.  Rubens,  the  Munich 
academician  who  will  be  a  unique  feature  of 
the  new  programme,  devotes  himself  particu- 
larly to  transparent  painting  and  in  a  short 
space  of  time  provides  a  landscape  in  all  its 
summer  glory  which  he  changes  to  a  winter 
scene,  and  then  to  a  setting  sun  picture.  This 
will  be  Herr  Rubens's  first  appearance  here, 
he  having  been  imported  expressly  for  a  tour 
of  the  Orpheum  circuit.  Next  week  will  be 
the  last  of  Eleanor  Gordon,  the  Five  Avolos, 
Lena   Pantzer,   and   of  La  Petite  Revue. 


Dustin  Farnum,  supported  by  May  Buckley, 
McKee  Rankin,  Maud  Hosford,  Donald  Galla- 
her,  Gordon  Johnstone,  Richard  Pitman, 
George  W.  Deyo,  John  Harrington,  Ruth 
Lloyd,  Nora  Shelby,  and  Jane  Kendrick  will  be 
seen  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  commencing 
Monday,  August  23,  in  the  new  play  of  love 
and  adventure,  "Cameo  Kirby."  The  play  is 
by  Booth  Tarkington  and  its  action  takes 
place  in  Louisiana  in  the  early  'thirties.  Dus- 
tin Farnum  appears  in  the  role  of  a  pictur- 
esque Mississippi  River  gambler,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  author  has  fitted  the  star  with  a  role 
that  excels  even  that  he  had  in  "The  Vir- 
ginian." The  advance  sale  of  seats  for  the 
engagement  opens  Thursday. 


High  divers  will  try  to  out-distance  one  an- 
other at  the  New  Chutes  next  week.  Florence 
Spray,  the  young  woman  of  courage  and  nu- 
merous costumes,  says  she  will  out-dive  Tow- 
ers, "the  man  who  jumped  from  Brooklyn 
Bridge,"  and  on  Sunday  next  will  increase  her 
leap  by  fifteen  feet  with  the  ultimate  expecta- 
tion of  making  good  her  promise.  Towers 
dives  ninety-seven  feet,  to  Miss  Spray's  sev- 
enty, and  therein  lies  the  rivalry.  Towers 
intimates  that  he  can  make  125  feet  if  the 
occasion  demands.  While  interest  will  centre 
about  the  divers,  there  will  be  many  other 
attractions.  The  Royal  Banda  Roma  will  give 
twenty  numbers  composed  of  classical  and 
popular  selections ;  the  trick  elephants  will 
perform  afternoon  and  night;  Demon  will 
make  his  fiery  rides  down  the  chutes ;  the 
song-and-dance  artists  will  entertain  patrons 
in  the  cafe,  there  will  be  new  motion  pictures 
cast  on  the  screen  at  the  lake's  end,  and  the 
panoramascope,  a  device  installed  especially 
for  the  children,  will  be  put  in  operation  for 
the  first  time.  

An  attractive  array  of  musical  attractions 
will  be  found  in  the  booking  by  Gottlob,  Marx 
&  Co.  for  the  current  season.  One  of  the 
earliest  will  be  George  M.  Cohan  (himself) 
and  his  father,  mother,  and  sister  in  the  big 
production  of  "A  Yankee  Prince."  Cohan's 
music  play  called  "The  Talk  of  New  York" 
will  be  played  by  Victor  Moore  and  the  orig- 
inal New  York  cast ;  "The  Three  Twins"  will 
come  here  after  a  notable  Eastern  run,  and 
Fritzi  Scheff  will  bring  her  latest  production. 
The  spectacular  musical  work,  "The  Top  o' 
the  World,"  will  be  offered,  and  much  in 
praise  has  been  heard  concerning  Joseph 
Weber's  travesty  on  "The  Merry  Widow"  and 
"The  Devil,"  which  is  booked  for  the  Van 
Ness  Theatre. 


At  a  recent  sale  in  London  a  violin  by 
Antonius  Stradivarius,  with  the  original  label 
dated  1688,  went  for  $4625— not  an  out-of- 
the-way  price,  as  there  are  always  wealthy 
enthusiasts  eager  to  buy  such  instruments. 
Violins  have  a  strong  fascination,  not  only 
for  violinists,  but  also  for  others  who  have 
neither  ear  nor  skill.  Gillott,  the  Birming- 
ham penmaker,  left  a  fine  collection  ;  and  it  is 
hard  to  say  whether  the  player  or  the  non- 
playing  collector  adores  them  most.  The  vio- 
lin has  a  literature  all  to  itself,  a  monthly 
journal,  and  anecdotes  of  all  kinds,  of  course. 
abound.  It  was  a  young  gentleman  about  to 
scrape  his  catgut  at  an  evening  party  who 
said  to  his  host,  in  tones  duly  befitting  the 
gravity  of  the  communication :  "Do  you 
know,  sir,  my  fiddle  is  200  years  old  ?" 
"Never  mind,"  said  the  old  gentleman  kindly, 
on  whom  the  information  was  lost ;  "never 
mind  ;  I  dare  say  nobody  will  notice  it" 


Army  and  Navy. 
The   latest   personal   notes   relative   to   army 
and   navy   officers   who   are   or  have   been   sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points: 

Brngadier-General  Frederick  Funston,  U.  S.  A., 
has  returned  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  after 
several   weeks'   stay    here. 

Colonel  John  B.  Bellinger,  deputy  quartermaster- 
general,  LT.  S.  A.,  sailed  on  the  transport  last  week 
for    Manila. 

Colonel  Henry  II.  Ludlow,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  three  months'  leave 
of  absence  with  permission  to  go  beyond  the  sea. 
Major  Percy  M.  Ashburn,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S. 
A.,  is  relieved  from  duty  with  the  commission  of 
the  United  States  to  Liberia  and  from  temporary 
duty  in  the  office  of  the  surgeon-general  of  the 
army,  and  will  proceed  to  San  Francisco  and  re-» 
port  in  person  to  the  commanding  general,  Depart- 
ment of  California,  for  assignment  to  duty  at  the 
General    Hospital,    Presidio    of   San    Francisco. 

Major  George  B.  Duncan,  Philippine  Scouts,  U. 
S.  A.,  Army  General  Hospital,  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco,  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for 
three  months  on  a  surgeon's  certificate  of  dis- 
ability. 

Lieutenant-Commander  C.  C.  Fewel,  U.  S.  N., 
is  detached  from  the  Naval  Training  Station,  San 
Francisco,  and  ordered  lo  the  Pennsylvania. 

Lieutenant-Commander  J.  J.  Raby,  U.  S.  N.,  is 
detached  from  the  South  Dakota  and  ordered  to 
continue  treatment  at  the  Naval  Hospital,  Mare 
Island. 

Lieutenant-Commander  J.  P.  J.  Ryan,  U.  S.  N., 
is  detached  from  the  South  Dakota  and  ordered  to 
continue  treatment  at  the  Naval  Hospital,  Puget 
Sound,    Washington. 

Captain  Wallace  B.  Scales,  Fifth  Cavalry,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  assigned  to  temporary  duty  at  the 
School'  of  Musketry,  Presidio  of  Monterey,  pend- 
ing the  sailing  of  the  first  available  transport  from 
this  city  on  which  he  may  secure  transportation, 
when  he  will  stand  relieved  from  such  duty  and 
proceed   to    Schofield   Barracks,  Honolulu,   H.  T. 

Captain  Henry  E.  Clark,  quartermaster,  U.  S. 
A.,  sailed  last  week  on  the  transport  for  Manila. 
Captain  Edward  M.  Sliinkle,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A-,  detailed  as  captain  in  the  Ord- 
nance Department,  lias  been  promoted  to  his  pres- 
ent rank  to   date   from  July   1. 

Captain  William  R.  Bettison,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  promoted  to  his  present 
rank  to  date  from  July  1. 

Captain  Clarence  H.  Connor,  Medical  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  four  months'  leave  of 
absence  and  permission  to  return  from  the  Philip- 
pines to    the  United   States,   via   Europe. 

Captain  William  H.  Tefft,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S. 
A.,    Camp    Sequoia,   is   relieved    from   duty    at   that 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Yeazell  (formerly  Miss 
Cornelia  Campbell)  are  rejoicing  in  the  ad- 
vent of  a  little  son. 


station  September  1  and  wilt  proceed  by  marching 
with  Troop  G,  Fourteenth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  to 
the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco.  Upon  arrival 
there  he  will  proceed  t-i  Fort  Baker  and  report 
to  the  commanding  officer  of  that  post  for  duty. 

Pay  Inspector  M.  M,  Ramsay,  U.  S.  X.,  is 
ordered  to  duty  as  fleet  paymaster  of  the  Third 
Squadron  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  and  as  pay  officer  of 
the  Charleston. 

Lieutenant  C.  C.  Blocli,  U.  S.  N.,  is  ordered 
to  the  Naval  Proving  Ground,  Indian  Head,  Mary- 
land. 

Lieutenant  Harold  S.  Naylor,  First  Field  Artil- 
lery, TJ.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence 
for  one  month  and  twenty  days,  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  to  take  effect  on  or  about  Novem- 
ber   1. 

Lieutenant  Henry  J.  Nichols,  Medical  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  report  in  person 
to  Major  Euclid  B.  Frick,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A., 
president  of  an  examining  board  at  the  General 
Hospital,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  at  such  time 
as  he  may  be  required  by  the  board  for  examina- 
tion  to  determine   his  fitness  for  promotion. 

Paymaster  H.  A.  Wise,  Jr.,  U.  S.  N.,  is  de- 
tached from  duty  as  pay  officer  of  the  Charleston 
and  ordered  to  the  Naval  Station,   Cavitc,    P.    I. 

Troop  G,  Fourteenth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Cornelius  C.  Smith,  Four- 
teenth Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  duty 
in  the  Sequoia  and  General  Grant  National  Park- 
on  September  1,  and  will  proceed  by  marching  to 
its  proper  station,   Presidio  of  San  Francisco. 


An  interesting  scheme  under  the  patrunage 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Mentone  is 
afoot  for  the  foundation  in  the  Riviera  of  a 
hotel-keepers'  school  for  Frenchmen.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  hotel  industry  on  the 
Riviera  alone  represents  a  capital  of  £75,000,- 
000  sterling,  and  that  most  of  the  hotels  be- 
long to  Swiss  and  other  foreigners.  There 
is  no  real  reason  why  Frenchmen  should  not 
make  excellent  hotel-keepers,  but  hotel- 
keeping  has  to  be  learned,  and  the  idea  is 
to  found  a  school  in  which  young  Frenchmen 
may  be  trained  in  everything  pertaining  to 
the  hotel,  from  languages  lo  cooking  and  hy- 
giene. In  Switzerland  a  number  of  these 
schools   exist. 


It  really  looks  as  if  the  unexpected  was  to 
happen  and  that  Phcebe  Davies  would  be  out 
of  the  cast  of  "Way  Down  East"  for  the  first 
time  in  twelve  years.  She  is  to  be  seen  early 
in  the  fall  in  a  new  play  by  W.  J.  Hurlburt. 


Ii\  ToxicK  With 


His  World 


ita.Ui  1. 1... 


The  railroad  president  tc-day 
spends  the  greater  portion  of  the 
summer  at  his  country  home 
renewing  his  energy.  He  keeps 
in  touch  with  his  railroad  system 
over  the  telephone. 

He  may  be  one  hundred  miles 
or  more  away  from  headquarters, 
yet  his  office  and  the  principal 
business  centers  of  the  country  are 
within  talking  distance. 

He  is  notified  immediately  when 
anything  important  occurs;  his  ad- 
vice and  direction  are  asked  and 
given  over  the  telephone;  the 
machinery  of  the  road  goes  on. 

Each  day,  at  the  noon  hour  or  in 
the  early  morning  or  late  afternoon, 
he  conducts  his  business  over  the 
long  distance  line. 


DBIANCE 
TELEPHONE 


He  is  in  touch  with  his  world. 

Through  the  day  he  has  been  re- 
newing his  energy — sailing,  driv- 
ing, or  playing  golf — making  him- 
self more  fit  for  the  busier  season 
and  able  at  all  times  to  handle  a 
larger  system  and  a  larger  volume 
of  business  than  the  president  of 
two  decades  ago. 

This   is  simply    an    illustration 
which  applies  to  every  busy  man, 
whether  he  be  railroad  president, 
merchant,  manufacturer  or  profes- 
sional man. 

It  shows  the  importance  of 
universal  service,  which  is  the 
constant  aim  of  the  Associated  Bell 
Companies— of  oncsystcm,extend- 
ing  to  every  nook  and  corner  of 
the  United  States,  keeping  all  lo- 
calities within  speaking  distance 
of  one  another. 


Long  Distance  Bell  Service  is  universal  in  two  ways — 
in  its  extension  to  all  localities  and  in  its  application 
to  all  human  activities.  Whatever  your  interests,  it 
will  advance  them  economically,   certainly,   constantly. 

The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One     Policy,     One    System,     Universal    S 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Doctor — Have  you  any  last  wish?  Patient 
— Yes.  I  wish  I  had  some  other  doctor. — 
Life. 

"Did  your  new  chauffeur  turn  out  all 
right?"  "No  ;  that's  why  he's  in  the  hospital." 
— Puck. 

"He  has  very  domestic  tastes,  hasn't  he  ?" 
"Oh,  very.  He  flirts  with  every  cook  they 
have." — Washington  Star. 

"Why  did  you  tip  that  boy  so  handsomely 
for  handing  you  your  coat?"  "Did  you  see 
the  coat  he  gave  me?" — Taller. 

Pat — An'  phwat  the  devil  is  a  chafin'-dish  ? 
Mike — Whist !  Ut's  a  fryin'-pan  that's  got 
into  society. — Boston  Transcript. 

"What  lesson  did  you  learn  from  this  new 
Problem  Novel  ?"  "Not  to  read  any  more 
books  by  the  same  author !" — Cleveland 
Leader. 

Ikey— Vat  is  a  promoter?  Father  of  Ike — 
A  promoter  is  von  who  vill  supply  der  ocean 
if  some  von  else  will  furnish  der  ships. — 
Princeton  Tiger. 

She — You  say  your  sister's  wedding  went 
off  without  a  hitch  ?  How  nice  !  He — Yes, 
the  fellow  she  was  going  to  marry  didn't  show 
up. — Chicago   Daily  News. 

Mrs.  Gudethyng — Why  did  you  have  to 
leave  the  army?  Wayward  Cuff  drop — Well, 
you  see,  I  was  in  the  hospital  most  of  the 
time ;  the  food  was  too  rich  for  me.  I  was 
used  to  living  in  a  boarding-house. — New 
York  Globe. 

Visitor — Who  is  that  crazy  man  yelling  and 
struggling  so?  Hospital  Attendant — He  isn't 
crazy.     That's  Dr.  Sabre,  the  celebrated  sur- 


geon. They  brought  him  here  yesterday,  and 
the  doctors  have  just  ordered  an  operation. — 
Puck. 

She  (to  future  son-in-law) — I  may  tell  you 
that,  though  my  daughter  is  well  educated, 
she  can  not  cook.  He — That  doesn't  matter 
much,  so  long  as  she  doesn't  try. — Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

Gadsby — Hear  about  Jaggleton  being  thrown 
from  a  taxicab  last  night?  Galey — Poor  chap  ! 
Did  the  car  turn  turtle  ?  Gadsby — No — the 
chauffeur      turned      bouncer ! — New      Orleans 

Picayune. 

Tourist — Is  it  true  that  no  drinking  is  per- 
mitted on  the  passenger  trains  in  this  State? 
The  Depot  Master — It's  true.  Tourist — What 
time  does  the  next  freight  train  leave  ? — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

"I'd  like  to  get  a  job  on  a  newspaper." 
"Had  any  experience  as  a  journalist?" 
"None."  "Then  what  could  you  do  on  a 
newspaper?"  "Seems  to  me  that  I  could  dish 
out  excellent  advice  of  some  kind." — Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 

The  Doctor — Nonsense  !  You  haven't  got 
a  cancer.  Booze  is  what  ails  you.  You  must 
stop  drinking  at  once.  The  Souse — Gee!  Is 
it  that  serious?  Why,  doctor,  I  thought  it 
was  some  simple  thing  that  could  be  helped 
by  an  operation  ! — Cleveland  Leader. 


PLEASE  NOTE— This  is  to  remind  you  that 
EDGAR  C.  HUMPHREY  is  the  pioneer  specialist  in 
property  from  San  Mateo  to  Menlo  Park  and  about  the 
Stanford  University.  Homes  for  sale  and  lease.  Acres 
for  sale.  Offices,  Call  Building.  San  Francisco,  tele- 
phone Kearny  4656;  Palo  Alto,  telephone  Palo  Alto 
229  ;  residence  Menlo  Park,  telephone  Palo  Alto  217. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 


CLEAR   HAVANA    CIGAR 

S.  BACHMAN  &  CO.  (Inc.) 
DISTRIBUTORS 


DAVIS,  SINGER  AND  AUTOMATIC 

Sewing    Machines 

LOW  PRICES  EASY  TERMS 

Needles,   Parts,    Repairing    and    Renting 
of  all  makes 


W.  E.  JACKSON,  Agent 

DAVIS  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
404  STOCKTON  ST. 

Phone  Douglas  3656 


f>ouND  XowcosTpuROPE 
^™     D\  TOURS /L     910 

WRITE  FORB0OK       SOCIETY         PASSION  PLAY 
203  Berkeley  Eldc,  Boston,  Mass. 


NO  SUCH  SACRIFICES  HAVE  EVER 
BEEN   KNOWN    IN    THIS    CITY 


as  are  now  offered  in  our  great 


SECTION  SALE 


of 


Furniture— Rugs— Carpets— Draperies 

We  shall  be  in  our  new  store  on  September  1  st.  This  leaves  but  20  days  more 
for  these  unequaled  bargains  —  such  as  have  never  been  offered  before  in  San 
Francisco,  and  will  never  be  offered  again. 


Every  Stick  of  Furniture  Is  Cut  25  per  cent  or  More 


We  have  divided  our  entire  store  into  sections.     Each  section  is  marked  with  large  and  plain  signs. 
In  each  section  in  every  department  we  have  placed  goods  at  a  special  discount. 


DISCOUNT 

SECTIONS 

There  is  a 

There  is  a 

There  is  a 

There  is  a 

There  is  a 

There  is  a 

50» 

40* 

33J* 

25^ 

15* 

10* 

Discount  Section 

Discount  Section 

Discount  Section 

Discount  Section 

Discount  Section 

Discount  Section 

CONDITIONS  PREVAILING  DURING  THIS  SALE— No  goods  will  be  set  aside  for 
future  delivery — No  exchanges — None  sent  on  approval — None  taken  back — Orders  will  be  filled 
as  received  and  each  order  must  take  its  turn. 


Since 
1358 


D.  N.  &  E.  WALTER  &  CO. 

Van  Ness  and  Sacramento 


Wholesale 
Retail 


Byron 

Hot  Springs 

One  of  the  world's  most  curative  springs, 
2{4  hours  from  San  Francisco;  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's best  hotels  and  a  delightful  place  for 
rest  and  recreation.  See  Southern  Pacific  In- 
formation Bureau,  James  Flood  Building,  any 
S.  P.  Agent,  or  Peck-Judah,  789  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  or  553  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  An- 
geles, or  address  manager,  Byron  Hot  Springs, 
California. 


Roy  C.  Ward 
J  as.  K.  Polk 


Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORM  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street.  Phone  Douglas  2283 

San  Francisco,    Cal. 


AROUND  the  WORLD 

COOK'S  38lh  ANNUAL  SERIES  OF  TOURS 

INCLUDE   VISITS  TO 

Honolulu,   Japan,   Korea,   Manchuria,    Northern 
and  Southern  China,  Philippines,  Straits  Settle- 
ments,    Java,     Siam,     Burma,     Northern   and 
Southern  India,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  etc. 
Westbound   leave   San   Francisco,   Aug.    24,  Sept.   14, 

Oct.   5,  20,   1909.     Eastbound  from  New  York,  Nov.   6, 

27,    Dec.    9,    1909,   Jan.   8,    1910.       Fares   from   S1950    to 

S2750.     Small,  limited  parties. 

Fall    tour  to  EGYPT,  THE  NILE    and   PALESTINE, 

from  New  York  by  5.  S.  Caronia,  Nov,  27. 

Tours  and  Tickets  Everywhere 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

32    POWELL    ST.,  SAN    FRANCiSCO 

Cook's  Traveler's  Checks  are  good  all  over  the  World 


427  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Maw. 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL  S.  S.  CO.) 

S.S.Nippon  Maru Tuesday,   Aug.    17,1909 

S.  S.  Chiyo    Maru    (via    Manila) 

Tuesday,   Sept.    14,  1909 

S.  S.  Tenyo    Maru Tuesday,    Oct.    12,1909 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  piers,  Nos. 
42-44,  near  foot  of  Second  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office,  240 
James  Flood  Building.         "W.   H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General   Manager. 


MTJIR    WOODS 

MT.  TAMALPAIS 

VIA   SAUSALITO  FERRY 

FOOT  OF  MARKET  STREET 

LEGAL  HOLIDAYS-SUNDAY  TIME 


Lv.Sio  Francisco 

L,.  Muir  Woods 

It.  Tamalpais 

WEEK 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

WEEK    1      SUN- 
DAY     |      DAY 

WEEK 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

9:45a 

1:45p 

*4:45p 

7:15a 

r8:45a 
9:15a 
9:45a 
11:15a 
12:45» 
2:45b 
4:15p 

t7:20a 
1:40p 

?2:45p 
4:20p 

11:05a 
12:20p 
1:50p 
3:50p 
5:20p 
6:40p 

7:20a 

1:40p 

4:14p 

*9:50p 

9:42a 
11:22a 
12:1  Op 

1:40p 

3:40p 
5:1  Op 
6:40p 

*Sat.  only.     tMon.  onlv.     f^Tamalpais  onlv.     fMuir  only 

Ticket  Offices— Sausalito  Fern,-  and  874  Market. 

General  Offices — Mill  Vallev,  California. 


BONESTELL  &  CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER   HOUSE 

118  to  124  First  Street,  corner  Minna, 

San  Francisco. 


C.  A.  Murdpck  &  Co. 

PRINTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS 

The  Argonaut  a  sample  of  our  output 

68  FREMONT  STREET 

Phone  Kearny  1040 


Press  Clippings 

Are     money-makers     for     Contractors,     Supply 

Houses,   Business   Men  and 

Corporations. 

ALLEN'S   PRESS   CLIPPING   BUREAU 

Phone,  Kearny  392.  88  First  Street 
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Price  Ten  Cents 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE— The  Argonaut  (title  trade-marked)  is 
published  every  week  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Company.  Sub- 
scriptions, $4.00  per  year;  six  months,  $2.10;  three  months,  $1.10 
payable  in  advance — postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions  to  all  foreign 
countries  within  the  Postal  Union,  $5.00  per  year.  Sample  copies 
free.  Single  copies,  10  cents.  News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the 
interior  supplied  by  the  San  Francisco  News  Company,  747  Howard 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed 
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to  "The  Argonaut  Publishing  Company." 
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News  Co.,  Breams  Building,  Chancery  Lane;  American  Newspaper 
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The  Primary  Election. 

As  the  Argonaut  goes  to  press  on  Wednesday,  returns 
from  Tuesday's  primary  election  in  San  Francisco  are 
still  incomplete.  The  tickets  were  long  and  there  was 
much  "writing  in,"  which  means  a  laborious  and  slow 
count.  In  spite  of  the  special  importance  of  this  elec- 
tion, and  of  the  interest  felt  in  the  new  and  popular 
method  of  making  nominations,  the  vote  was  small — 
much  less  than  half  the  total  registration.  Manifestly, 
the  citizenship  of  San  Francisco  is  not  eager  to  sub- 
stitute the  democratic  for  the  representative  system  in 
matters  of  government. 

Ordinary  motives  of  partisanship  had  something  but 
not  much  to  do  with  the  vote  of  Tuesday.  The  real 
contest,  although  waged  conventionally  under  party 
names,  related  more  to  municipal  policies  than  to 
"politics"  as  commonly  understood.  Among  Repub- 
licans the  choice  was  between  Mr.  William  Crocker 
and  Mr.  Byron  Mauzy,  both  men  of  respectability  and 
capacity.  Mr.  Crocker  represented  the  views  of  those 
who  believe   with   the  Argonaut  that   the   energies  of 


municipal  government  should  be  given  to  promoting  the 
ital  interests  of  the  city — to  reestablishing  its  business, 
to  sustaining  its  commerce,  to  defending  its  title  to 
preeminence  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  the  mayoralty 
Mr.  Crocker  will  devote  the  forces  under  his  hand  to 
these  objects,  leaving  the  established  machinery  of 
justice  to  deal  with  graft,  issues  relative  to  public 
service,  etc.,  in  the  ordinary  way.  In  other  words,  the 
municipal  government  under  Mr.  Crocker  is  pledged 
to  get  out  of  the  business  of  "reform"  exploitation  and 
to  give  itself  over  to  the  business  of  administering  the 
affairs  and  promoting  the  positive  interests  of  San 
Francisco.  Mr.  Mauzy  represented  those  who  hold  that 
the  first  of  all  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  city 
government  is  to  devote  itself  aggressively  and  furiously 
to  projects  of  municipal  reform.  The  views  of  the 
public  with  respect  to  this  difference  between  the  two 
candidates  are  clearly  expressed  in  the  result.  Mr. 
Crocker-  wins  by  a  handsome  majority,  and  will  there- 
fore be  the  Republican  candidate  for  mayor  in  the 
coming  election. 

•  The  Democratic  contest,  regarded  as  less  important, 
was  fought  out  with  much  less  spirit.  Dr.  T.  B. 
Leland  won  by  a  vote  of  nearly  two  to  one  over  his 
next  rival.  And  in  the  Union  Labor  party  P.  H. 
McCarthy  won  by  something  like  three  to  one  over  his 
only  rival,  Francis  J.  Sullivan,  brother-in-law  of 
ex-Mayor  James  D.  Phelan.  The  formal  candidates 
for  mayor,  therefore,  in  the  coming  election  in  Novem- 
ber will  be:  Republican,  William  Crocker,  conserva- 
tive and  representative  of  business  as  distinct  from 
"reform"  interests;  Democratic,  T.  B.  Leland,  repre- 
senting the  McNab  wing  of  the  party;  Union  Labor, 
P.  H.  McCarthy,  representing  the  more  aggressive  ele- 
ment in  organized  labor. 

More  interesting  even  than  the  mayoralty  contest  was 
that  for  the  district  attorneyship.  The  successful 
Republican  is  Mr.  Charles  M.  Fickert,  a  well-known 
young  lawyer,  although  approximately  one  Republican 
out  of  four  "wrote  in"  the  name  of  Francis  J.  Heney, 
who  while  not  named  on  any  ticket  proposes,  as  it  is 
well  known,  to  be  an  independent  candidate  in  the 
coming  election.  The  count  thus  far  indicates  that 
Fickert  will  have  a  majority  not  only  on  his  own,  the 
Republican  ticket,  but  as  well  on  both  the  Democratic 
and  the  Union  Labor  tickets.  It  is  not  yet  determined 
judicially  whether  one  man  may  be  a  candidate  on  more 
than  one  ticket.  If  the  decision  shall  be  favorable, 
then  we  may  have  an  extraordinary  condition,  that 
of  Mr.  Fickert  as  the  formal  nominee  of  the  three 
parties,  with  Francis  J.  Heney  running  as  independent. 
In  the  matter  of  supervisors  there  was  discrimination 
all  along  the  line,  the  "reforming"  element  in  the 
Republican  party  securing  the  nomination  of  about 
one-half  its  ticket,  the  other  half  going  to  the  ticket 
named  by  the  business  men's  committee.  The  list  of 
supervisorial  nominees  was  the  weak  point  in  the  work 
of  the  committee  by  which  the  so-called  Crocker  ticket 
was  made  up.  The  names  submitted  were,  almost  with- 
out exception,  those  of  unknown  men ;  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  so  many  voters  whose  favor  to  the 
head  of  the  citizens'  ticket  is  made  manifest  by  the 
result  should  decline  to  yield  support  to  men  without 
reputation  or  standing. 

Viewed  broadly,  the  result  of  the  primary  is  a  notable 
if  not  an  overwhelming  victory  for  those  elements  of 
the  community  which  stand  opposed  to  the  so-called 
graft  movement.  Messrs.  Crocker,  Leland,  and  Mc- 
Carthy, the  mayoralty  nominees,  representing  respec- 
tively the  Republican,  Democratic,  and  Union  Labor 
parties,  are  all  outspoken  critics  of  that  system  of 
personal  exploitation  which  calls  itself  the  graft  prose- 
cution. The  vital  contest  will  be  over  the  district 
attorneyship,  to  which  Mr.  Francis  J.  Heney  has  com- 
mitted himself  as  a  candidate.  The  fight  will  be 
between  Fickert  and  Heney,  with  the  tactical  advan- 
tages all  on  the  side  of  the  former.  Tuesday's  vote 
indicates,  too,  that  the  advantage  of  public  favor  will 


be  on  his  side.  Of  the  Republican  votes  counted  as 
the  Argonaut  goes  to  press,  Fickert  has  more  than 
three  to  one  over  Heney.  On  the  Democratic  ticket 
he  has  a  slight  lead  over  Heney.  On  the  Union  Labor 
ticket  he  has  a  lead  of  more  than  two  to  one.  Later 
returns  are  not  likely  to  seriously  modify  these  sum- 
maries. 

The  general  result  of  Tuesday's  voting  makes  it  plain 
enough  that  San  Francisco  has  come  to  understand 
the  true  character  of  the  so-called  anti-graft  movement 
and  to  discredit  it  as  an  enterprise  founded  in  selfish 
motives  and  pursued  by  methods  destructive  to  the 
integrity  of  society.  San  Francisco  is  tired,  too,  of  a 
rule  which,  calling  itself  by  the  name  of  reform,  neg- 
lects the  true  functions  of  government  to  devote  its 
energies  to  corporation  baiting  and  mere  personal 
exploitation.  If  there  was  any  doubt  of  the  attitude  of 
the  public  mind  prior  to  Tuesday's  election,  there  is 
none  now.  In  the  coming  election  Mr.  William  Crocker 
will  be  elected  mayor  and  Mr.  Charles  M.  Fickert  will 
be  elected  prosecuting  attorney.  And  this  result  will 
mean  that  the  so-called  graft  prosecution  will  cease  to 
reflect  the  personal  motives  and  the  individual  ani- 
mosities of  a  small  coterie,  but  will  be  conducted  pre- 
cisely like  other  prosecutions,  relieved  of  private  malice, 
of  inquisitorial  practices,  and  of  methods  in  contempt 
alike  of  the  spirit  and  the  forms  of  law. 


A  Faddist,  a  Statesman,  and  an  Egoist. 

Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot  of  Pennsylvania  is  a  nice  young 
man  with  good  looks,  good  breeding,  a  pot  of  money, 
and  a  fad.  He  set  about  some  years  ago  the  embellish- 
ing of  an  inherited  estate  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania 
upon  "scientific"  principles  as  defined  by  the  professors 
in  various  institutes  and  colleges.  As  this  estate  was 
not  operated  for  profit,  Mr.  Pinchot  under  his  aesthetic 
advisors  achieved  interesting  results.  It  is,  we  are  told, 
not  uncommon  to  work  a  country  place  successfully 
when  there  is  plenty  of  inherited  money  to  pay  the  bills 
and  to  enable  one  to  bury  or  burn  up  his  mistakes  with- 
out undue  grief.  This  principle,  indeed,  works  out  in 
other  spheres ;  it  is  only  last  week  that  we  were  told  by 
no  less  an  authority  than  Mrs.  Cornwallis-West  that 
any  woman  who  can  afford  to  discard  her  sartorial 
failures  may  be  well  dressed. 

Mr.  Pinchot's  achievements  landscapewise  in  the 
Pennsylvania  highlands  came  to  the  notice  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  who  liked  the  young  man  not  more  for  what 
he  had  done  in  forestry  than  for  his  gracious  man- 
ners, his  social  liberality,  and  the  way  he  wears  his  hair. 
Your  rough-and-ready  man  not  infrequently  fancies 
dapperness  and  a  yielding  spirit  in  his  subordinates. 
A  bluff  old  general  officer  very  commonly  has  the 
mincingest  of  dancing  men  on  his  personal  staff,  taking 
a  kind  of  satisfaction  in  having  under  his  command 
those  personal  qualities  and  propensities  which  he  would 
scorn  in  his  own  person.  Mr.  Roosevelt  liked  Pinchot 
for  his  gentleman-like  graces  and  for  the  ready  way  in 
which  he  discovered  genius  and  virtue  in  every  Roose- 
veltian  thought  and  act.  Mr.  Pinchot  was  made  the 
chief  forester  of  the  United  States,  nominally  under 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  but  in  fact  with  a  spe- 
cial authority  founded  upon  close  association  with  the 
President  himself.  Whenever  Mr.  Pinchot  wanted  to 
do  anything  in  connection  with  the  forested  or  other 
lands  of  the  government  he  had  no  difficulty  in  getting 
the  requisite  authority.  He  came  in  time  wholly  to 
disregard  lines  of  departmental  regularity.  He  wan- 
dered at  will  under  the  presidential  license,  doing  any- 
thing he  liked  in  any  and  every  department.  And  so 
while  nominally  a  bureau  chief  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Mr.  Pinchot  actually  superseded  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Attorney-General,  and  God  knows  who  else  in  all  for- 
est, water,  and  land  matters.  When  anybody  found 
the  temerity  to  resent  Mr.  Pinchot's  activities,  the  latter 
had  only  to  let  himself  in  at  a  side  door  of  the 
House  and  inform  his  patron  of  his  trouble1. 
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there  flashed  over  the  telephone  the  presidential  man- 
date to  let  the  excellent  Pinchot  have  his  way. 

Xobody  has  ever  doubted  that  Mr.  Pinchot  means 
well.  He  means  well,  precisely  as  a  lot  of  fool  pro- 
fessors over  at  Berkeley  have  meant  well  in  support- 
ing the  cause  of  legal  and  social  anarchy  in  San 
Francisco  this  past  year  or  more.  He  has  the  enthusi- 
astic temperament.  He  is  honest  to  the  degree  of 
leaning  backward.  But  his  wisdom  is  that  of  the 
theorist.  He  knows  nothing  of  development,  of  busi- 
ness, of  public  responsibility  through  actual  dealing 
upon  equal  terms  and  under  normal  conditions  with 
men  and  things.  He  is  not  a  man  of  especial  discern- 
ment or  especial  force.  He  is  simply  a  nice  man  with  a 
nice  fad  who  has  been  given  leave  to  exercise  it  in 
its  uttermost  whimsicality  by  a  President  himself  whim- 
sically inclined,  who  unfailingly  found  supreme  genius 
and  supreme  virtue  in  whomever  he  happened  per- 
sonally to  fancy  and  who  tactfully  permitted  him  always 
to  win  at  tennis. 

Supported  by  the  President  Mr.  Pinchot  had  things 
quite  his  own  way  for  a  long  period.  He  created 
forest  reserves  wherever  he  thought  it  would  be  nice 
to  have  them;  he  withdrew  from  entry  by  the  people 
any  lands  that  he  thought  might  be  nice  to  save  for 
picnicking  or  other  such  necessary  uses;  he  set  aside 
not  only  acres  but  townships  and  whole  regions  needed 
by  those  who  were  developing  the  West  because  in  his 
aesthetic  judgment  it  would  be  nice  to  save  the  country 
from  those  who  were  "despoiling"  it  by  turning  wilder- 
nesses into  seats  of  population  and  hives  of  industry. 
That  Mr.  Pinchot's  efforts  have  resulted  in  some — 
perhaps  much — good,  there  is  no  doubt  His  enthusi- 
asm and  his  activities,  backed  as  they  have  been  by 
arbitrary  authority,  have  served  to  impress  the 
people  of  the  United  States  with  the  value  of  certain 
elementary  resources  and  with  the  necessity  of  conserv- 
ing them.  Concurrently,  however,  Mr.  Pinchot  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  harm  by  paralyzing  the  hand  of 
enterprise  and  holding  back  the  material  development 
of  the  country'-  We  see  regions  still  untenanted 
because  Mr.  Pinchot  has  not  understood  either  the  con- 
ditions or  the  necessities  of  settlement,  production,  or 
commerce.  We  see  gold  mines  in  Idaho  unworked 
because  Mr.  Pinchot  will  not  yield  consent  to  the  cut- 
ting of  necessary  timber  from  lands  under  the  authority 
of  the  government.  We  see  railroad  development  in 
Alaska  embarrassed  and  even  nullified  because  Mr.  Pin- 
chot will  not  consent  that  coal  shall  be  mined  from  the 
abounding  interior  fields.  The  whimsicalities  and  timidi- 
ties of  a  man  lacking  in  experience  and  understanding, 
notably  deficient  in  practical  wisdom,  over-wise  in  his 
own  conceit,  have  profoundly  embarrassed  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  progress  for  several  years  past.  Mr. 
Pinchot's  rule  has  been  that  of  a  man  devoted  to  the 
theory,  both  ignorant  of  and  indifferent  to  practical 
considerations,  fixed  in  the  notion  that  most  of  his 
fellow-countrymen — especially  those  notable  for  initia- 
tive and  industrial  leadership — are  inherently  dishonest 
and  plotting  to  despoil  the  country-. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Judge  Ballinger,  of  our 
neighboring  State  of  Washington,  is  a  man  of  quite 
another  type.  Very  far  from  being  a  mere  Western 
hustler,  he  is  still  a  man  of  experience  and  of  practical 
wisdom.  For  many  years  he  has  been  a  practicing 
lawyer  and  a  judge  in  a  relatively  new  part  of  the 
country.  His  enthusiasm  for  honest  dealing  in  the 
matter  of  the  public  resources  is  as  profound  as  that  of 
Mr.  Pinchot  or  of  anybody  else.  It  was  because  of  this 
enthusiasm,  combined  with  working  experience — for 
be  it  remembered  that  only  a  few  years  ago  Mr.  Ballin- 
ger was  the  conspicuously  efficient  commissioner  of  the 
general  land  office— that  led  President  Taft  to  invite 
him  into  the  Cabinet  Now,  Secretary  Ballinger  is  an 
administrator  of  an  old-fashioned  type.  His  plan  is  to 
proceed  by  virtue  of  his  official  authority  as  defined  by 
law.  He  makes  no  claim  to  inspired  judgments ;  he  does 
not  set  himself  up  as  wiser  by  instinct  than  other  men 
are  by  experience:  he  cherishes  no  private  notions  and 
makes  no  public  assumptions  of  divine  right  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Ballinger  is  a  man  of  plain  common  sense, 
representing,  most  fortunately,  an  administration  which 
while  preserving  the  virtues  has  cast  off  the  pretensions 
and  assumptions  of  the  Rooseveltian  period.  Mr.  Bal- 
linger is  administering  the  law  as  he  finds  it,  in  harmony 
with  the  promptings  of  a  plain  common  sense.  And  in 
doing  this  he  has  run  afoul  of  Mr.  Pinchot,  who  under 
his  old  ticket  of  leave  is  seeking  to  supersede  the 
author  -y  of  the  secretary  in  his  own  department. 
of  course,  a  clash,  because  Mr.  Ballinger  is  a 
:  firm  metal,  who  knows  the  law,  who  under- 


stands his  own  responsibilities,  who  fears  nobody,  and 
who  will  not  yield;  and  because  Mr.  Pinchot,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  spoiled  and  headstrong  boy  in  a  wild 
rage  because  he  finds  himself  thwarted  in  his  pet  theo- 
ries and  vanities. 

It  is  characteristic  of  men  and  things,  who  need  not 
to  be  named  or  defined,  that  in  the  controversy  which 
has  arisen  between  Ballinger  and  Pinchot  there  is  an 
attempt  to  bring  forth  the  ghost  of  President  Roosevelt 
Mr.  Pinchot  names  the  name  of  his  late  patron  in 
the  same  spirit  that  a  whipped  boy  threatens  to  call 
in  his  big  brother.  It  is  invariably  the  way  of  your 
whimsicalist,  your  man  who  thinks  himself  strong  but 
who  does  not  feel  himself  strong,  to  bluster  and  to 
threaten,  to  invoke  the  name  or  the  spirit  of  somebody 
mightier  than  himself.  There  is  no  need  to  speculate 
about  the  outcome.  Ballinger  will  win,  both  because 
he  is  right  and  because  he  is  strong.  He  will  pursue 
his  way  under  the  law;  he  will  be  the  master  of  his 
department  Pinchot  either  will  retire  or  he  will  sink 
back  into  his  normal  place  as  a  subordinate  functionary 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  He  will  be  what 
nature  and  fortune  designed  him  to  be,  what  he  was 
before  Roosevelt  "found"  him,  a  pink  tea  hero — and 
no  bad  sort,  to  speak  truly.  The  public  resources 
of  land,  forest,  and  water  will  be  conserved  by 
Mr.  Ballinger  under  the  law  and  under  the  dominion 
of  common  sense.  There  will  be  no  boyish  confusion 
growing  out  of  the  notion  that  resources  are  saved 
through  disuse.  There  will  be  no  further  notion  that 
everj'  man  of  enterprise  is  a  pirate  and  a  robber  seeking 
to  despoil  his  country  of  her  treasures.  The  reign  of 
suspicion  is  past.  Mr.  Ballinger  knows  that  when  a 
thousand  or  ten  thousand  settlers  or  exploiters  move 
into  a  wilderness  they  will  cut  down  some  trees,  dam 
up  some  streams,  and  dig  holes  in  the  ground.  He  does 
not  belong  to  that  group  of  fantastic  idealists  who 
would  conserve  the  resources  of  nature  by  leaving  the 
wilderness  undisturbed.  Whereas  Mr.  Pinchot,  in  the 
day  of  his  power,  violated  the  spirit  of  the  laws  by 
withholding  the  resources  of  the  public  domain  from  the 
hand  of  enterprise,  Mr.  Ballinger  will  be  guided  by  the 
laws  enacted  in  the  spirit  of  progress  for  the  proper 
utilization  of  nature's  bounty. 

A  pitiful  incident  of  this  controversy  is  the  noisy 
intrusion  into  it  of  poor  old  Dr.  Pardee.  Retirement 
and  neglect,  it  seems,  have  not  cured  an  insatiate 
itch  for  notoriety  in  this  forlornest  of  past-and-gone 
political  impotentialities.  At  home  nobody  now  pays 
the  least  attention  to  Pardee.  He  is  not  in  demand 
any  more  for  farmers'  meets  or  in  back-country  school 
districts.  His  last  public  appearance  is  so  long  ago 
that  nobody  can  now  remember  it  The  irrigation  con- 
vention at  Spokane  was  a  veritable  godsend  to  one  to 
whom  sitting  upon  a  public  platform  and  braying 
aloud  is  as  the  breath  of  life.  That  he  should  have 
spoken  without  wisdom  or  judgment  intemperately  and 
foolishly,  is  no  matter  of  surprise  to  anybody.  Per- 
haps the  incident  was  just  as  well;  it  gave  to  a  famish- 
ing egoist  a  little  chance  to  exploit  himself,  and  it  hurt 
nobody.  If  the  convention  had  not  wasted  its  time  in 
listening  to  the  mouthings  of  Pardee  it  might  have  done 
something  worse. 


Japanese  Plans  and  Ambitions. 

Tapan's  latest  challenge  to  universal  attention  is  in 
the  form  of  an  announcement  that  she  will  go  ahead 
with  reconstruction  of  the  Antung-Mukden  railroad  in 
Manchuria  without  the  formal  consent  or  approval  of 
China,  in  defiance,  indeed,  of  Chinese  protest  There  is 
an  interesting  story  behind  this  proposal.  It  was  pro- 
vided in  a  treaty  signed  at  Peking  in  1905  that  Japan 
should  reconstruct  the  road  in  question  within  two 
years  in  a  manner  rendering  it  "fit  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  commercial  and  industrial  goods  of  all  nations." 
Ever  since  this  time  Japan  has  wished  to  get  at  the 
work,  the  plan  of  the  Japanese  engineers,  among  other 
things,  calling  for  a  change  from  narrow  to  standard 
gauge.  For  more  than  three  years  Japan  has  been 
negotiating  with  the  Chinese  government  for  authority 
to  go  ahead  with  the  work.  But  the  Chinese  officials 
could  never  be  brought  to  consent  Xobody  so  well 
understands  the  arts  of  diplomatic  delay,  and  they  have 
worked  them  not  only  to  the  limit  but  beyond  it  Hav- 
ing failed  to  get  the  formal  consent  of  China,  Japan 
now  proposes  to  go  ahead. with  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion, whether  China  consents  or  not 

Whether  the  Japanese  government  will  actually  pro- 
ceed with  the  Antung-Mukden  job  will  depend  prob- 
ably upon  the  attitude  of  England  and  the  United 
States  towards  the   proposals  just  made.     If  there  is 


protest  on  the  part  of  either  or  both  governments,  then 
the  project  will  be  dropped.  But  if  there  is  consent 
on  the  part  of  England  and  the  United  States,  or  even 
consent  by  implication,  the  work  will  go  ahead.  The 
importance  of  the  matter  lies  in  the  assertion  of  a  right 
on  the  part  of  Japan  in  a  territory  acknowledged 
to  belong  to  China.  The  reconstruction  would  un- 
doubtedly be  an  aid  to  commerce,  but  it  is  not  so  much 
the  interest  of  commerce  as  the  interest  of  politics  that 
is  in  consideration.  Japan  has  not  abrogated  her  ambi- 
tions in  relation  to  Manchuria,  nor  is  she  likely  to.  She 
seeks  to  dominate  the  country,  industrially  and  com- 
mercially, as  a  step  toward  a  more  positive  kind  of 
aggression  when  inevitable  differences  shall  arise 
between  herself  and  China. 

It  is  the  old  story  of  an  active,  ambitious,  capable, 
and  aggressive  people  living  in  proximity  to  another 
people  less  active,  less  ambitious,  less  capable,  and 
fixed  in  the  traditions  and  habits  of  inertia.  Japan 
aims  to  possess  herself  of  Manchuria  and  perhaps  of 
other  northern  China  provinces.  Hopes  in  connection 
with  Russian  Siberia  were  thwarted  by  the  arrange- 
ments of  peace  at  Portsmouth,  and  yet  the  spirit  of 
Japan  was  not  restrained.  She  still  looks  to  posses- 
sion of  large  mainland  territories,  and  perhaps  the  first 
object  of  her  covetous  spirit  is  Manchuria.  Probably 
if  the  whole  truth  were  told,  Japan's  interest  in  the 
immediate  issue  is  less  material  than  political.  She 
wants  a  quarrel  with  China  far  more  than  she  wants  an 
improved  Antung-Mukden  railroad. 

There  is  no  suggestion  of  what  the  outer  world  is 
going  to  do  about  it.  It  seems  a  bit  "raw"  to  permit 
Japan  to  despoil  China  either  by  trickery  or  by  open 
aggression.  And  yet  this  is  likely  to  come  about,  for 
in  the  sphere  of  political  aggression  Japan  clearly  over- 
matches China,  and  if  the  two  were  left  to  themselves 
she  would,  by  one  process  or  another,  soon  get  every- 
thing she  wants.  Perhaps  from  a  strictly  selfish  point 
of  view  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  let  matters  take 
their  course  without  any  kind  of  disturbance  from  the 
outside.  Japan  is  a  country  already  fully  occupied; 
the  race  has  spread  over  the  island  of  Formosa,  and 
still  there  are  teeming  millions  for  whom  place  and 
footing  in  the  world  must  be  found.  In  the  opinion  of 
practically  wise  men  who  know  the  situation  thor- 
oughly, Japan  is  bound  to  go  somewhere — to  extend  her 
authority  and  possession  over  new  territories.  The 
field  for  such  extension  is  limited.  There  is  Siberia; 
there  is  northern  China :  there  are  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  then  there  is  America.  Japan  will  not 
gain  a  foothold  in  America,  or  anything  better  than 
mere  standing  room  in  our  outlying  territory  of  Hawaii. 
But,  since  her  ambition  is  destined  to  be  thwarted 
on  this  side  of  the  Pacific,  would  it  not  be  wise  to 
observe  not  too  critically  her  enterprises  in  other  direc- 
tions. Since  Japan  is  bound  to  go  somewhere,  would 
it  not  be  better  from  the  American  point  of  view  to  let 
her  go  China  ward  than  in  other  directions? 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the  picture.  One 
of  the  great  markets  of  the  world,  present  and  pros- 
pective, for  American  staples,  notably  for  cotton,  is 
China.  And  this  being  so,  is  it  expedient  for  the 
United  States  government  to  sit  by  while  Japan  takes 
possession  of  the  Chinese  provinces,  one  after  the 
other,  and  makes  herself,  as  she  surely  plans  to  do,  the 
master  of  the  empire  and  the  monopolizer  of  its  trade? 
Furthermore,  is  it  a  wise  policy  for  the  United  States  to 
permit  Japan  to  possess  herself  of  the  tremendous  mili- 
tary resources  of  China?  These  are  practical  ques- 
tions, and  it  may  matter  much  to  future  generations 
of  Americans  how  they  shall  be  answered. 

Within  the  week  Japanese  pretensions  with  respect 
to  this  country  have  been  most  interestingly  empha- 
sized. Ambassador  O'Brien  informs  President  Taft 
that  the  Japanese  government  will  insist  that  the  right 
of  citizenship  in  the  United  States  be  granted  to  such 
of  her  people  as  choose  to  live  here.  A  treaty  which 
guarantees  to  Japan  the  rights  and  privileges  granted 
to  the  most  favored  nation  entitles  Japanese  subjects, 
under  the  Japanese  theory,  to  American  naturalization. 
Of  course  this  is  the  theory  which  can  not  find  accept- 
ance in  this  country.  The  only  American  who  has  ever 
had  the  temerity  to  suggest  it  seriously  is  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. There  was  no  second  to  his  proposal,  and  there 
never  will  be.  The  American  people  shrink  instinc- 
tively from  anything  like  a  close  political  or  social 
mix-up  with  the  Japanese,  and  they  will  not  change. 
Insistence  on  the  part  of  Japan  will  accomplish  nothing 
— it  will,  in  fact,  do  nothing  more  than  irritate  the 
American  people  and  stimulate  an  attitude  on  their  part 
toward  the  Japanese  already  so  pronounced,  as  to  irri- 
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tate  the  national  vanity  of  an  ambitious  and  pretentious 
people.  The  less  talk  about  naturalization,  the  better 
for  Japan. 


The  "Immunity"  Principle. 

J.  Dalzell  Brown,  the  bank  wrecker  whose  opera- 
tions mulcted  twelve  thousand  persons  in  grievous 
losses,  involving  many  of  them  in  hopeless  financial 
ruin,  is  again  a  free  man.  His  sentence  of  eighteen 
months  in  San  Quentin — cut  down  to  fifteen  by  "good 
behavior"  and  still  further  ameliorated  by  considerable 
periods  of  detention  in  the  San  Francisco  jail,  with 
numberless  joy  rides  and  French  suppers  thrown  in 
for  the  sake  of  mitigating  the  tedium  of  prison  life — 
ended  last  week.  After  thriftily  pocketing  the  $5.35 
in  coin  given  as  a  bounty  to  every  released  convict  for 
his  moral  health,  Browrn  joined  his  son  at  the  prison 
door  and  started  joyously  in  "a  big  red  touring  car" 
for  "his  wife's  summer  home"  in  Lake  County.  Pre- 
sumably there  is  a  sufficient  store  of  loot  somewhere 
to  enable  this  precious  scoundrel  to  live  fat  and  sleek 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  did  something 
mysteriously  with  a  vast  deal  of  money,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  all  of  it  slipped  irretrievably  through  his 
stick)'  fingers. 

The  release  of  Brown  while  his  dupes  and  associates 
in  crime  are  still  awraiting  upon  criminal  procedures 
raises  anew  in  many  minds  questions  as  to  the  pro- 
priety and  decency  of  the  bargain  under  which  he  now 
goes  free.  Brown  was  the  chief  criminal  in  the  wreck 
of  the  California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Bank.  If 
others  were  guilty,  he  was  ten  times  guilty.  But 
for  the  sake  of  "developing"  evidence  against  his  asso- 
ciates Brown  was  let  off  by  the  prosecuting  attorney's 
office  with  a  merely  nominal  sentence.  Today,  while 
his  dupes  in  criminality  are  still  at  the  bar  of  court, 
Brown,  free  and  cleansed  of  all  crimes  so  far  as  the 
law  is  concerned,  is  basking  in  the  summer  airs  and 
joying  in  the  glorious  vistas  of  "his  wife's  Lake  County 
summer  home." 

Something  of  this  business  of  buying  testimony  with 
grants  of  individual  immunity  has  been  known  in  Cali- 
fornia practice  in  times  past.  In  cases  of  special 
aggravation  it  has  been  customary  to  let  off  a  lesser 
criminal  for  the  sake  of  pinning  a  crime  and  enforcing 
its  punishment  upon  a  greater.  But  of  late  the  prac- 
tice has  been  inverted  to  the  extent  of  letting  off  the 
greater  criminal  to  the  end  of  punishing  a  lesser.  Per- 
haps we  should  modify  this  statement  to  the  extent  of 
declaring  that  the  recent  rule  has  been  to  bribe  the 
greater  criminal  with  immunity  for  the  sake  of  mass- 
ing the  whole  malice  of  prosecution  upon  whomever 
those  private  citizens  who  control  the  prosecuting  office 
may   for  personal   reasons    hold    some    special    spite. 

The  principle  of  "inducing"  the  testimony  of  accom- 
plices by  bribes  of  immunity  is  essentially  a  vicious 
one;  even  from  the  best  possible  point  of  view  and 
under  the  most  favoring  circumstances  it  is  question- 
able. It  intrudes  into  criminality  another  element  of 
criminality — a  most  loathsome  and  revolting  one. 
Even  under  the  best  possible  theory,  the  temptation  of 
this  system  is  one  which  shields  the  least  manly,  the 
most  contemptible  of  a  group  of  conspirators,  putting 
the  onus  of  a  given  crime  upon  those  parties  to  it  in 
whom  there  survives  a  flickering  light  of  self-respect. 
The  practice  is  one  which  may  easily  result  in  adding 
new  crimes  to  old  ones — of  superadding  perjury  to  other 
forms  of  villainy — since  the  temptation  to  buy  freedom 
at  the  cost  of  his  associates  is  ever  upon  the  man  before 
whom  the  prize  immunity  is  dangled.  It  is  an  open 
secret  that  this  most  shameful  form  of  subornation 
has  been  commonly  practiced  in  connection  with  pro- 
cedures in  San  Francisco  within  the  past  two  years. 
The  Argonaut  has  had  in  its  hands  an  affidavit  in  which 
a  reputable  citizen  declares  that  while  under  threat  of 
prosecution  upon  a  trumped-up  charge,  an  offer  of 
immunity  was  made  to  him  if  he  would  even  cast  sus- 
picion upon  another  reputable  citizen  against  whom 
certain  persons  of  high  moral  pretensions  have  private 
motives  of  resentment.  In  the  notorious  case  of  Abra- 
ham Ruef  the  public  has  had  a  sufficient  illustration  of 
how  the  immunity  principle  may  be  used  to  cajole,  to 
terrify,  to  corrupt,  when  power  rests  in  the  hands  of 
characterless  and  over-eager  officials. 

In  San  Francisco  within  the  past  two  and  a  half 
years  the  immunity  practice  has  let  loose  seventeen 
scoundrels,  members  of  the  boodling  board  of  super- 
visors. It  has  shamed  our  courts  by  a  series  of  spec- 
tacles not  less  degrading  than  disgusting,  it  has  made 
public  liars  (notably  in  the  case  of  Abraham  Ruef) 
of  those  representing  the  public  prosecutor's  office.     It 


has  made  a  pitiful  mockery  of  justice.  And  as  we  have 
just  seen  in  the  case  of  J.  Dalzell  Brown  it  has  turned 
loose  and  made  free  a  scheming  and  remorseless 
scoundrel,  with  leave  to  live  luxuriously  in  a  beautiful 
retirement  upon  the  proceeds  of  his  crimes.  Shame, 
shame,  shame,  upon  the  whole  wretched  business ! 


Editorial  Notes. 
Professor  Wickson's  suggestion  that  Luther  Burbank 
be  "annexed"  by  the  State  University  is  not  a  new  one, 
but  it  is  essentially  a  timely  one  and  it  ought  to  lead 
to  action.  It  is  not  creditable  to  our  system  of  public 
education  and  experimentation  that  the  supreme  genius 
of  modern  times  in  plant  propagation  worked  under 
serious  hardships  for  years  in  California,  finding  no  help 
or  shelter  from  an  institution  founded  and  supported 
in  pursuit  of  this  very  work.  The  time  is  past  for 
controversy  about  Burbank's  work.  His  achievements 
speak  for  him,  shaming  the  mouthings  of  jealousy  and 
envy.  It  matters  nothing  that  Burbank  is  not  skilled 
after  the  manner  of  the  schoolmen,  that  he  is  not  even 
acquainted  with  the  jargon  of  scholastic  plant-ology. 
Professor  Wickson,  be  it  said  to  his  credit,  is  a  man 
big  enough  to  comprehend  and  to  applaud  the  genius 
of  Burbank  in  spite  of  his  academic  and  technical 
deficiencies.  He  has  always  seen  and  at  all  times  has 
commended  the  man  and  his  work;  and  there  exists  a 
graceful  memorial  of  this  friendly  recognition  in  the 
Wickson  plum,  one  of  Burbank's  important  creations 
and  named  in  honor  of  the  Berkeley  professor.  The 
recognition  and  support  of  the  university,  with  leave 
to  pursue  his  own  methods  undisturbed,  should  be  given 
to  Burbank  not  more,  indeed,  for  his  comfort  than  for 
our  own  self-respect  as  a  community.  It  would  be  a 
hame  indeed  if  we  should  permit  this  great  man  to 
live  and  work  and  die  among  us  uncherished  because 
his  powers  transcend  the  petty  scheme  of  our  educa- 
tional and  experimental  system. 


as  the  law  directs,  precisely  as  if  he  were  a  younger 
and  a  poorer  man.  His  refusal  of  the  appeal  for 
immunity  had  the  double  merit  of  being  prompt  and  on 
the  right  grounds.  A  few  more  incidents  of  the  same 
kind  will  do  much  to  reestablish  our  courts  of  justice, 
so  grievously  discredited  by  procedure  in  the  graft 
cases,  in  public  respect. 


It  looks  very  much  as  if  the  theorists  and  cranks  who 
have  made  so  loud  and  foolish  an  outcry  against  tradi- 
tional practice  in  the  treatment  of  Califomian  cured 
fruits  were  seeking  an  easy  place  to  fall.  Fifteen 
Berkeley  students  have  been  engaged  at  sixty  dollars 
per  month  and  board  for  experimentation  under  a 
regimen  laid  down  by  Professor  A.  E.  Taylor.  The 
student  group  will  be  fed  chiefly  upon  fruits  sulphured 
and  other,  with  the  idea  of  determining  practically  the 
physiological  effects  of  the  sulphuring  practice.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  unnumbered  millions  of  persons 
at  home  and  abroad  have  been  eating  sulphured  fruits 
for  years  and  that  no  single  case  of  injury  has  ever 
been  reported,  this  test  would  appear  to  be  quite  super- 
fluous. However,  the  experiment  will  do  no  harm, 
while  free  board  and  sixty  dollars  per  month  will  no 
doubt  come  in  handy  to  a  group  of  impecunious  stu- 
dents. 


For  the  second  time,  and  by  an  emphatic  vote,  the 
people  of  Cleveland  have  repudiated  the  railway  schemes 
of  Tom  Johnson.  Of  course  this  is  not  because  the 
people  of  Cleveland  prefer  a  high  to  a  cheap  street- 
car rate;  like  other  people,  they  would  rather  ride 
cheap  than  dear.  But  they  want  above  all  else  prompt 
and  efficient  service ;  they  would  rather  pay  the  old  price 
for  good  service  than  a  lower  price  for  poor  service. 
Furthermore,  the  people  of  Cleveland  are  tired,  worn 
to  the  marrow,  with  the  moil  and  turmoil  of  John- 
sonian policies.  Like  the  people  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
they  have  reached  a  point  where  they  want  "efficient 
and  quiet  government."  Some  of  us  in  San  Francisco, 
let  us  hope  most  of  us,  have  reached  a  similar  stage  of 
weariness  and  disgust.  We  are  tired  almost  to  death 
of  the  ten  thousand  distractions  which  have  burdened 
the  life  of  this  city  in  recent  years.  We  want  peace, 
with  leave  to  pursue  normal  purposes  and  regular  meth- 
ods of  business  and  social  interest.  As  Cleveland  is 
tired  of  Tom  Johnson  and  of  his  spectacularisms  and 
doings,  so  we  in  San  Francisco  are  tired  of  Spreckels 
and  Phelan,  their  pretensions,  and  their  schemes. 
Above  all  things  we  want  peace.  And  may  the  Lord  in 
his  goodness  show  us  a  way  to  get  it. 


A  leading  newspaper  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  the 
Herald,  speaking  of  the  political  progress  and  of  the 
prospects  of  that  country,  remarks  that: 

The  Long  Peace  given  by  General  Diaz  to  the  nation  has 
been  of  inestimable  value ;  the  schoolmaster  has  been  abroad 
in  the  land,  the  locomotive  has  conquered  provincialism,  a 
genuinely  informative  public  press  has  come  into  being,  and 
public  credit  has  been  established  on  a  firm  foundation ;  the 
next  step  is  the  political  education  of  the  masses. 

This  sounds  mighty  good  in  a  city  which  has  not 
conquered  provincialism,  which  has  no  genuinely 
informative  public  press  (if  we  leave  the  Argonaut  out 
of  the  account),  whose  public  credit  is  suffering,  and 
whose  people  in  certain  moral  respects  seem  declining 
rather  than  advancing.  The  situation  and  conditions 
of  San  Francisco,  shame  upon  us,  are  such  that  we  must 
look  with  longing  and  envy  upon  the  situation  and  con- 
ditions of  Mexico,  a  country  whose  very  name  has  until 
just  now  been  a  synonym  for  political  instability  and 
recklessness.     So  far,  indeed,  have  we  fallen ! 


EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  demand  for  immunity  in  the  case  of  Bradbury, 
convicted  of  perjury,  when  stripped  of  its  dress  of 
humble  and  appealing  phrases,  is  that  he  is  very  old 
and  very  rich.  Both  are  true  enough,  but  what  of  it? 
Judge  Lennon  of  San  Rafael  treated  the  matter  just 
right.  He  saw  no  reason  why  Bradbury,  having  know- 
ingly committed  a  crime,  should  not  be  punished  for  it 


Grant's  Pass,  Oregon,  August,  1909. — I  am  wondering  if 
Argonaut  readers  will  feel  any  interest  in  the  observations  of 
one  who,  dusty  inside  and  out,  somewhat  racked  in  his  bones, 
and  a  bit  weary,  has  gotten  thus  far  on  a  journey  by  motor 
from  San  Francisco  to  Portland?  The  trip  to  date  has  con- 
sumed five  and  a  half  days — this  taking  it  by  easy  stages. 
If  there  had  been  reason  for  haste  we  could  have  come 
faster,  but  speed  would  have  been  made  through  sacrifice  of 
some  loitering  by  the  way  that  was  well  worth  while.  The 
record  runs  as  follows:  First  day,  from  San  FranciSco  via 
Sausalito,  San  Rafael,  and  Santa  Rosa  to  Ukiah,  over  fine 
valley  and  foothill  roads,  distance  approximately  120  miles; 
second  day,  afternoon  run  only,  from  Ukiah  to  Laytonville, 
over  roads  more  or  less  narrow  and  winding  but  otherwise 
excellent,  distance  fifty  miles;  third  day,  from  Laytonville  to 
Dyerville,  on  the  lower  Eel  River,  heavy  mountain  traveling 
most  of  the  way,  distance  approximately  seventy-five  miles ; 
fourth  day,  from  Dyerville  to  Big  Lagoon,  thirty  miles  north 
of  Eureka,  over  excellent  valley  and  foothill  roads,  taking  in 
the  city  of  Eureka  by  the  way,  distance  ninety-eight  miles; 
fifth  day,  from  Big  Lagoon  to  Crescent  City,  over  heavy 
mountain  roads  and  over  high  cliffs  bordering  a  broken  ocean 
coast  with  a  fine  stretch  of  beach  at  the  end,  distance  sixty- 
five  miles;  sixth  day,  from  Crescent  City  to  Grant's  Pass, 
Oregon,  through  heavy  redwood  forests,  over  a  vast,  lonely, 
and  mountainous  region,  and  in  the  afternoon  through  a  roll- 
ing country,  beautifully  wooded  and  watered,  distance  ninety- 
five  miles. 

It  was  somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  adventure  that  we  started 
from  San  Francisco,  for,  shame  upon  us  and  upon  most  Cali- 
fornians,  the  coast  region  north  of  Lrkiah  is  almost  a  terra 
incognita.  Indeed,  the  beautiful  county  of  Sonoma,  lying 
almost  at  the  door  of  San  Francisco,  is,  compared  with  other 
regions  round  about,  unfamiliar  to  the  mass  of  our  people. 
Somehow  we  have  gotten  into  the  habit  of  going  south,  into 
Santa  Clara  County,  to  the  Santa  Cruz  region,  to  Southern 
California,  and  to  the  lake  country  of  the  Sierras,  and  so 
pass  by  the  beautiful  valleys  which  lie  north  of  San  Francisco. 
If  anywhere  out  of  doors  there  lies  a  country  more  varied 
and  charming  than  the  valleys  of  Sonoma  and  Napa,  I  don't 
know  where  it  is  to  be  found.  Vicissitudes  of  contour  and 
elevation,  the  charms  of  wood  and  of  stream,  the  beauty  of 
the  wilderness  and  the  beauty  of  cultivation — these  are  every- 
where. Not  even  the  element  of  majesty  is  lacking,  for 
where  may  be  found  mountain  views  finer  than  those  of  which 
St.  Helena  and  our  more  familiar  Tamalpais  are  the  crowning 
summits  ?  Surely  no  man  may  claim  even  a  superficial  knowl- 
edge of  California  who  has  not  feasted  his  vision  and  stimu- 
lated his  imagination  amid  the  charms  and  glories  of  the 
region  comprising  Sonoma,  Napa,  and  southern  Mendocino 
Counties. 

Of  quite  another  mould  is  the  region  of  middle  and  north- 
ern Mendocino.  This  country  may  not  fairly  be  compared 
.with  any  other,  for  while  resemblances  are  easily  traced,  it  is 
a  land  of  special  distinction  and  identity,  Califomian  in 
every  aspect  and  yet  neither  the  California  of  the  Sierras 
nor  the  California  of  the  valley  regions.  It  is  high,  heavily 
rolling,  broken  into  narrow  valleys,  marked  at  every  view 
by  the  beautiful  tree  growth  characteristic  of  the  Califomian 
coast.  And  through  its  length  there  passes,  now  placid,  now 
almost  torrential,  here  through  smiling  meadows  and  there 
between  frowning  cliffs,  the  beautifully  crystal  Russian  River. 
It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  phrases  in  exploitation  of 
this  surpassingly  lovely  country,  but  it  is  a  case  where 
words  can  carry  no  true  sense  of  the  subject.  To  compre- 
hend Mendocino  County  one  must  hold  in  his  mind  the  pic- 
tures which  it  presents  to  the  beholder.  There  is  no  other 
region  quite  like  it  in  California,  and  none  anywhere  else 
fairly  to  be  named  in  comparison  with  it. 

Let  me  confess  that  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  so  much 
of  real  wilderness  left  in  California  outside  of  the  uninhabit- 
able regions  of  the  Sierra.  Mendocino  is  far  from  being  an 
unoccupied  country ;  indeed,  it  is  not  even  a  new  country*, 
for  its  settlement  dates  back  to  the  earliest  period  of  Ameri- 
can occupation.  But  it  is  still  a  wilderness  in  the  -  ;i  that 
settlements   are    few   and   widely   separated   and    ir 


ture.     In   a  single  oiysn"  f„rther    oroof    were 

the    hillsides    within    rifle    shot;    and    if further   P' 

Tv""^^".^  ago   I   ,as  told  by  John   Mun  .at  the 

i  M,    of    what    is    beautiful    and    distant.     But    1    am 

b^d  ZtJjZZ  to*  the  Humboldt  ££—*£ 

h"d ""  »„'■£  "..rT™ ,  s  ".;  5™.  ,...- 

n    11  thirty  to  fifty  thousand  dollars  on  the  stump.     I 
dally  from  thirty  to  ntty  q{  ^^  {or£sts 

am  not  among  those  who  hold  that  t>e» 
■     £ t  to  decency  and  even  to  morality  ^^  -    » 

of  the  Colorado      In  all  parts  of  the  country  the  hand  of  the 

regions,     n  trivial     uses     a     heritage 

shall    sacrifice    to    immediate    and    trniai    uses    ■=.  <= 

which  the  God  of  Nature  has  "«■>  'housands  of  years  in 
.  perfecting  as  a  bounty  for  the  enrichment  of  all  ages,  the 
wealth  of  the  Humboldt  forests  is  more  than  a  mere  com- 
merct,  health;  it  is  a  thing  of  the  Agination  an  the .spin. 
To  destroy  it  utterly  would  be  an  act  so  ruthless  and  arro 
Int  a  o  pu  a  special  stamp  of  selfishness  and  discredit  upon 
he  generation  which  now  occupies  and  exploits  tfie .county 
I  repeat  that  a  way  must  be  found  to  save  some  considerable 
Parts  of  these  forests,  unless  we  wish  our  grea.-grea.-grand 
crnidren  to  rise  up  in  righteous  anger  and  decry  us  as  w.  u 
and  arrogant  appropriators  of  that  which  belongs  in  justice 
not  to  any  one  age,  but  to  all  ages. 

One  who  arrives  at  Eureka  on  a  quiet  Sunday  and  who  out 
of  a  stay  of  two  hours  subtracts  time  for  bathing,  shaving, 
and  luncheon,  can  not  be  expected  to  come  to  any  very  definite 
knowledge  of  the  city  and  its  conditions.  And  yet  I  will  be 
presumptuous  enough  to  say  that  I  was  never  more  impressed 
o  ^external  aspects  of  any  town.  A  glance  was  sufficient 
^  n  orcI  the  facfthat  while  Eureka  may  at  point  of  popu a- 
tion  be  only  half  the  bulk  of  San  Jose,  it  holds  none  the  less 

Boise    Malic  tries  with   a  relatively   small   population   the 
^ponsibiiiues  of  a  metropolis.     Eureka  is  of  the ,  las^nan  d 
type.     Measured  by  its  statistics,  the  town  is  nc .great ^shakes 
tat  under  the  truer  test   of   the  variety  and   character   of   its 
nttadons,    commercial    and   social,   Eureka   must   take   rank 
as   an    established    centre   of   an    established   community   life. 
Beyond  rivalry  or  question  it  is  the  centre,  the  true - nope, 
lis    of  the  great  north  coast  region,  long  isolated    tat  surely 
denned  for  large  things.     If  I  were  beginning  life ^and  pok- 
ing for  a  chance  to  grow  up  with  a  growing  country  I  would 
set  my  stakes  at  Eureka.     Here  is  a  place  charming  by  nature, 
a olace  fixed  in  its  leadership  of  a  large  and  potential  region, 
a  pace  certain  in  years  to  come  to  be  among  the  distinctly 
Sponsible   and   therefore   commercial   and   social   centre^  of 
California. 

The  new  Domesday  Book,  which  Mr.  Herbert  Glad- 
stone wv    it  will  be  necessary  to  prepare  m  connection 
v?"   And  taxation,  will  not  be  the  first  since  William 
"fqueror's    great    book     (remarks    the    London 
- "■■■,!  ,-le )     What  is  frequently  known  as  the  .Modem 
e  day  appeared  in  1874  as  a  Parliamentary  paper, 
the  title  of  "A  Return  of  Owners  of  Land. 
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Eastern  comment  upon  committee  appo.ntmnts  is  to  die 
effect  that  the  figment  of  "representative  msti.ut  ons  is  wear 
i„g  somewhat  thin  when  it  is  in  the  power  of  ^Speaker 
to  revenge  himself  for  personal  grievances  by  deprmng  the 
committees  of  old  and  tried  servants.  It  seems  that  an  effort 
o  improve  the  rules  of  the  House  now  become.  an  ac  of 
"insurgency"    to    be    punished    by    pains    and    penalties,    sucn 

;;=  „i„ -^ ....  r  * -;'£  -r;™, 

three  of  the  "rules  insurgents,"  who  held  chairmanships  in  the 
hree        id  have  lost  their  committees.     Repre- 

tive  Rodenberg  of  Illinois  succeeds  Mr.  Gardner  as  cna 

o     the   Commfttee   on   Industrial   Arts   and   Exposition,     Mr. 

Cooper  is   replaced  by   Representative   Olmstead   of   Penns>l 

"These  are  but  three  of  the  more  notable  instances  where 
found  that  his  coffin  is  made  entirely  of  nails. 


July  9-Tariff  question  shifted  from  both  houses  to  confer- 

TuirS-Cotferees  reached  agreement  and  it  was  signed  and 

'Tu^M-Hrusl^adopted   conference   report   and  passed   the 

^August  5-Senate  adopted  conference  report  and  passed  bill. 
August  5— President  Taft  signed  tariff  bill. 
August  6— New  tariff  law  becomes  effective. 


^before  has  the  cohort,  ^^l^. 

=-^wh^in  =  f"^U-  Se^ 

strange  animal  who  «.ll  l0»^  y  efficacv  when 

Tarty^s  t0^:6^—  One  of  these  profes- 
sionals is  quoted  by  the  Washington  Tines  as  saying: 

When  I  return  to  New  York J 1  will ghe  , |3 0  000  ri cher  thanj 
was  the  day  Congress  began  t.nkenngwi  h he  ^  CongTess 
as  I  personally  am  =°"«™fas\he  Pres  dent  was  threatening 
f11HlrSote^f^o0m°obree«(ariff  revisions  will  fix  me  finan- 
cial Sat  ^a^tire  and  live  on  my  income. 

But  it  seems  that  Mr.  Littauer  is  the  champion  lobbyist  of 
them  all.  especially  when  it  comes  ^^^1 
vote  some  special  tax  upon  the  ^^aiting  with  a 

through  by  M,  LiHauer    «h  '«  w s ^  fa  ^  q{ 

Tfew  days  a'go  o^the  lobbying  evil,  concluded  with  the  timely 

no  man  is  fit  to  be  a 'f  S«'  <°"  ™f «  v    £,  us  here  and 
to  the  solicitations  of  the  few  who  ha,  e  ^c«  Me  multi- 

SeS  uTona"wnrhe°wthn  ^"his  eye, 

The  following  are  the  exact  terms  usee 1  by  Justice  David  L 

unwise  attitude  of  the  pol "«    lea°?r S  ^ed  up  public  debts  for 

tax  all  income  is  given  the  go  'er™ent  „f  their  vitality.  The 
taxed  not  out  of  their  ™f*™f™^?£\  entire  power  in  the 
idea  leads  up  to  the  question  of  placm g  tne  ^  m 

control  of  the  nation,  and  the  Sttte  .yen  ion   should 

So  far  as  possible  I  b,el,"%*?a  iifuo  debts  for  the  future 
pay  its  own  deb  *._ft  «  ^ouU  not  P  ^ \e  ^^i  against 
£  .'he' wTck^ess^the'bankers  and  Wall  Street  speculators 

W«e°griat  ^s^^^  -- «--  S^ 
llrHts  ,SoqnUmr  be^con-trold  by  our  friends  m  the 
Sothand  h  is  our  duty  to  encourage  them.  do  ^  best 

The  colonial  question  is  ^f/^have  inherited.  . 

^^^en^erTls^^ue^ro?  female  franchise.     This  ,  a 

^t^S^ll^-d'fortrasthfleader^f  the  nations  in 
the  cause  of  universal  peace. 


The  latest  advices  from  Sweden  show  tiat  the  smkcs.tua 

tion    remains   unchanged    except    for    an    increase    -    ^ity^ 

The    public   was   momentarily   reassured   by   the   presence    ot 

troops  in  overwhelming  numbers,  but  confidence  was  rude  y 

shaken  by  news  that  several  regiments  had  mutinied  and  w  re 

confined  to  their  barracks.     Before  such  a  stoke  as  this  the 

army  is  the  only  barrier  to  anarchy,  and  a  wavering  loyal  y 

on    the   part    of    the    soldiers   brings    the   government    w  thin 

ight  of   impotence.     Armies  drawn  almost   exclusively   from 

he  ra^ks  o/the  striking  classes  have  »»*»>«  tat^e»^ 

discipline  to   save  them  from  mut.ny    and  the  sense^  ofM 

cipline  and  of  military  duty  is  not  likely  to  be  very  Strom, 

withdraw  from  their  extreme  attitude. 

I   dispatch  from   Pittsburg   says   that  the   American    Sheet 
and  Tn  Plate  Company  has  issued  a  statement  covering  is 

erauL  since  July  1,  when  a  strike  was  declared  against^ 
by    the    Amalgamated    Association    of    Ir°n'   f" .  ^v,  hen 
Workers,  which  obi  ected  to  ^J^J^jtS  J  the 
the  strike  was  declared,  it  is  asserteo  tn 

— .  **?ra\™:<  xrtS ::  vL^iTcapality  of  ,„e 

running  ,6  per  cent  o Mhe     ota  ^  f  ^^ 

rePTnyop  r^t,  whUe Veste^day  a  total  of  114  were  act.ve. 
rr51  percent  of  the  entire  ^^e^ennsylv^a. 


The  political  will  of  the  late  Don  Carios  deserves  respect 
for  its  sincerity,  bu,  without  the  saving  grace  of  s.ncenty -  rt 
could  be  handled  adequately  only  by  a  Cervantes.     He     ays. 

Our  monarchy  is  superior  to  men  The  king  does^e. 
When  you  shall  see  me ,  n ^longer  «£'  \!gMmM  and 
tinue.   as   though    I   were   alive,   to  ^^    king    were    t0 

traditional   Spanish   king      .      .  ,he   Spanlsh 

undertake  to.  apply  4«  P"»«jJ«;  arnedy0IftW,  giant  people 
so  dier,  who  is  the  first  in  tne  wori  ,  death  and 

^rtAAVtS-'J'SSSJE  kings   and 

"wnTt'an   ideal   for  national   aspiration-.o   revive   the   old 
Spain  of  the  Catholic  kings  and  Charles  V^ 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

There  Was  No  Ghost  in  the  Room. 

EOXTO*  Akgox^t:     Why  doe; .the  Argong,  in  «-«,£« 

August    14   publish    the    story      Jhe    ^^"m's  0f  Fiction"? 
same  issue  write  the  editorial  on    The  ™ag°™SuESCiaBER. 


e  caubc  ut  «»•••-. —  , 

With   reference  to  his  remaining  in  active  service  Justice 

Brewer   said:  ,, 

ThereT  are    four   men    onjbe    Supreme    Bench    who^coul 

tetireid  do°o  m"IWdon't  care  what  the  statute  says,  you  cant 
aoCitU"  she  laid.     That  seemed  to  settle  my  status. 


The  chronology  of  the  tariff  from  start  to  finish  is  as 
follows:  ,. 

March  4,  1909-President  Taft  called  an  extraord.nary  ses- 
sion of  Congress  to  revise  the  tariff. 

Mar"  ££ESTi  the  House  Ways  and  Means 

Ap       ,2-Senate  began  consideration  of  the  measure. 
July  8-Senate  passed  bill  with  847  amendment, 


"  The  Phantoms  of  Fiction." 

Santa  Barbara,  August  16,  1909. 

t„m_.nT-     Will  you  permit  me  a  brief  comment 
Editor  Argon  at  t       « m  >  ou  P  t  ared 

upon  the.  atonal      The  Phantoms  ot  f  .  ^  be  based]  ;f 

in  your  issue  of  the  14th  instant      i. 

I  may  say  so,  upon  »  P««'nl^wre^SS Should  and  should 
not   bfmcSd"  m^nctiT    Cermlnly    the    dislinction    is    not 

'isibly  marked.  „™-hic  research  be  invaded 

Why  should  not  the  realm  of  psychic  resea^  materiai 
by  the  story  teller?     «  here  is  np^  ^.^  doing  nQ 

can  so  readily  be  gl°"hfd  D>  ™ 'J  that  is  now  generally 

lence  to  a  common  hum an  ^p"'etnen,ion    seems    to    be    that 
admitted    to    be    valid  ._\  our    con^entton         admittedly    f 
where   "supernatural     fiction   is    wno .  y  t  wfaere  lt 

tastical   \ud  imaginame     t  is  Petrmssn>  j  sug 

touches  the  human ,  s> mpa .tiues  «  sbouj  ,.,   fiction  wlth 

the  direct  opposite.     HcUoa,  ana         v  an 

;ha,hyeStI,ShrsUlthrXo.inyedimynati^nthat    should    be    dis- 

C°rasgutest    that    the    "supernaturaT  ^n     nc*^.    ^  be 
applauded  so  far ^as  it  tends  to   en.a  g  n   ^^   fa  per_ 

overcome    the    pettiness    of    daily    me^  ]oQk    upon 

even^  i^^^SSiS'ffilS 
rh%^e%ho%Tngoarma,lDtnietahnenes'sy  ^larger  the  outlook 

aTomspea^fefeead^eOfdCO^ 

dodwe=J  iS^SraS*-^ 

by  knowledge,   speculation,   or   "search .      .  ne  and 

world's    science    ,s    now    engaged  ^»    *»        nr^ 
while  it  would  be  absurd  to  say )  tnat  co„tradiction    in 

temple   has  been    rent,   we    shall    suiter  reSearch   is 

saying  that  its   corner   has Jm  MMd.      .s5as  nob]e  a 

not  a  whim,  ^  fad^"f  science  and  why  should  the  artist  be 
as  any  other  branch  of  science,  ana  ;  t!   of    ascer- 

debarred    ftom    picking   up    some    of   the    tragm  w;u 

tained  fact  and  b^^^f^rnVe  knowledge  that  the 
feal  .""'or  the^gesuon^of  that  life  by  fiction?  I  can 
imagine  ""thing  more  consoling  ^   ^ 

If  you  will  allow   me  to   say   so  present  interest  in 

based  your  «m«k,  upon  the  idea    hat^the  &  ^  popular 

what  is  ignorantly  ca"f„,  i„.!.ad  cf  being  founded  upon  a 
whim  of  an  idle   moment    instead  ot   oei  g  ^ 

measurable   amount    o^nd^taMe   ^^^  rf 

IhTday6  tfsu'cS'itTrfi-^tter  for  a  fiction  that^s  artistic, 
sympathetic,  and  in  tune  with  fact. 


T11P  Georg-ia  legislature  has  outlawed  the  use  of 
tracing  stamps  in  that  State  and  the  act  has  been  signed 
by  Governor  Brown. 


August  21.  1909. 
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"PRESS  CUTTINGS." 

Mr.  Shaw's  Play.  Prohibited   by  the  Censor.   Is  Successfully 
Produced  in  London. 


Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  believes,  or  says  he  believes,  that 
he  is  an  object  of  especial  abhorrence  to  King  Edward. 
We  may  reasonably  doubt  if  Mr.  Shaw  does  believe 
this,  or,  indeed,  anything  else,  Mr.  Shaw's  strong  point 
being  rather  the  destruction  of  other  people's  beliefs 
than  the  formation  or  inculcation  of  his  own.  Mr. 
Shaw's  parade  of  royal  animosity  is  somewhat  like  the 
noisy  claim  of  a  countryman  of  his  who  once  boasted 
that  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington  had  spoken  to  him 
Pressed  for  the  substance  of  the  communication,  ii 
turned  out  that  the  duke  had  said,  "Don't  be  a  damned 
fool,"  a  piece  of  salutary  advice  that  was  evidently 
wasted. 

But  having  incurred  the  royal  enmity — doubtless  due 
to  jealousy — what  more  likely  than  that  the  king  should 
whisper  into  the  ear  of  the  dramatic  censor,  who,  after 
all,  is  the  king's  menial  and  lackey,  that  Mr.  Shaw's 
play  should  be  banned,  excommunicated  with  bell,  book, 
and  candle,  and  placed  beyond  the  pale?  Whether 
through  royal  intervention  or  simply  from  a  censorial 
desire  to  earn  his  salary,  that  is  exactly  what  happened. 
The  censor  forbade  the  production  of  the  play,  which 
means,  of  course,  no  more  than  that  it  must  be  excluded 
from  certain  theatres.  If  this  was  actually  due  to 
the  king  we  may  almost  venture  to  assume  that  his 
majesty  must  have  had  a  personal  interest  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  play,  for  the  condemnation  of  the  censor  is 
now  a  part  of  the  regular  stock  in  trade  of  the  press 
agent.  The  play  that  has  to  begin  its  career  without 
a  prohibition  from  the  censor  is  pretty  severely  handi- 
capped and  can  hardly  expect  to  win  the  favor  of  the 
public. 

I  need  not  describe  the  exact  way  in  which  Mr. 
Shaw's  friends  drove  a  coach  and  four  through  the 
law.  There  are  half  a  dozen  well-trodden  routes,  and 
large  audiences  lie  at  the  end  of  all  of  them.  Be  it 
sufficient  to  say  that  "Press  Clippings"  was  duly  pro- 
duced at  the  Court  Theatre,  and  if  those  who  were 
present  had  paid  subscription  fees  to  the  new  Civic 
and  Dramatic  League  instead  of  the  usual  prosaic 
admission  fees  we  may  be  sure  that  the  money  reached 
its   appointed  destination. 

Its  appointed  destination  was  the  war  chest  of  the 
suffragettes.  Mr.  Shaw,  it  seems,  is  a  suffragette,  and 
his  contribution  takes  this  form.  Just  as  Mr.  Chester- 
ton— and  I  ask  Mr.  Chesterton's  pardon  for  the  asso- 
ciation— is  willing  to  write  a  book  upon  the  smallest 
provocation,  so  Mr.  Shaw  meets  the  tendered  contri- 
bution list  with  the  offer  of  a  play,  and  the  play  has 
the  censor's  prohibition  affixed  to  it  like  a  coupon  to  a 
bond. 

But  do  the  suffragettes  really  like  this  sort  of  thing, 
and  if  so  is  this  really  the  sort  of  thing  that  they  like? 
Take,  for  example,  the  dialogue  between  General 
Mitchener  and  Mrs.  Farrell,  a  charwoman  who  objects 
to  be  sworn  at  by  the  military: 

Mitchener — When  a  man  has  risked  his  life  on  eight  battle- 
fields. Mrs.  Farrell,  he  has  given  sufficient  proof  of  his  self- 
control  to  be  excused  a  little  strong  language. 

Mrs.  Farrell — Would  you  put  up  with  bad  language  from 
me  because  I've  risked  me  life  eight  times  in  childbed  ? 

Mitchetier — My  dear  Mrs.  Farrell,  you  surely  would  not 
compare  a  risk  of  that  harmless  domestic  kind  to  the  fearful 
risks  of  the  battlefield. 

Mrs.  Farrell — I  wouldn't  compare  risks  run  to  bear  livin' 
people  into  the  world  to  risks  nan  to  blow  dhem  out  of  it.  A 
mother's  risk  is  jooty ;  a  soldier's  is  nothin'  but  divilmint, 

Mitchener  (nettled) — Let  me  tell  you,  Mrs.  Farrell,  that  if 
the  men  did  not  fight,  the  women  would  have  to  fight  them- 
selves.    We  spare  you  that,  at  all  events. 

Mrs.  Farrell — You  can't  help  yourselves.  If  three-quarters 
of  you  were  killed  we  could  replace  you  with  the  help  of  the 
other  quarter.  If  three-quarters  of  us  was  killed  how  many 
people  would  there  be  in  England  in  another  generation  ?  If 
it  wasn't  for  that,  the  men'd  put  the  fighting  on  us,  just  as 
they  put  all  the  other  dhrudgery.  What  would  you  do  if  we 
was  all  kilt?     Would  you  go  to  bed  and  have  twins? 

Mitchener — Really.  Mrs.  Farrell,  you  must  discuss  these 
questions  with  a  medical  man.  You  make  me  blush,  posi- 
tively. 

Mrs.  Farrell  (grumbling  to  herself) — A  good  job,  too.  If  I 
could  have  made  Farrell  blush  I  wouldn't  have  had  to  risk 
me  life  so  often. 

Think  of  that !  Henceforth  I  am  unanimously  upon 
the  side  of  the  censor.  I  rise  as  one  man  and  wish 
more  power  to  his  elbow,  and  I  regret  that  he  has  not 
the  right  to  hang,  draw,  and  quarter,  as  well  as  to 
"prohibit."  But  did  the  suffragettes  mind  it?  At  least 
they  bore  it  with  fortitude,  and  if  they  blushed  at  all 
it  was  upon  some  undiscovered  part  of  their  geo- 
graphical area. 

When  Mr.  Shaw  ceases  to  be  indelicate  he  is  apt  to 
become  a  little  silly.  Take,  for  instance,  the  colloquy 
between  Lady  Corinthia  and  Mrs.  Bangor: 

Lady  Corinthia — The  suffragettes  have  turned  the  whole 
woman  movement  on  to  the  wrong  track.  They  ask  for  a 
vote. 

Mrs.  Banger — What  use  is  a  vote  ?     Men  have  the  vote. 

Lady  Corinthia — And  men  are  slaves. 

Mrs.  Banger — What  women  need  is  the  right  to  military 
service.  Give  me  a  well  mounted  regiment  of  women  with 
sabres  opposed  to  a  regiment  of  men  with  votes.  We  shall 
see  which  will  go  down  before  the  other.  No ;  we  have  had 
enough  of  these  gentle,  pretty  creatures  who  merely  talk  and 
cross-examine  ministers  in  police  courts  and  go  to  prison  like 
sheep  and  suffer  and  sacrifice  themselves.  This  question  must 
be  solved  by  blood  and  iron,  as  was  well  said  by  Bismarck, 
who  I  have  reason  to  believe  was  a  woman  in  disguise. 

Mitchener — Bismarck  a  woman  ! 

Mrs.  Banger — All  the  really  strong  men  of  history  have  been 
disguised  women. 

Mitchener  (remonstrating) — My  dear  lady  ! 

Mrs.  Banger — How  can  you  tell  ?  You  never  knew  that  the 
hero  of  the  charge  at  Kassassin  was  a  woman  ;  yet  she  was  ; 


it  was  I,  Rosa  Carmina  Banger.     Would  Napoleon  have  been 
so  brutal  to  women,  think  you,  had  he  been  a  man? 

This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  rather  silly,  but  then 
Mr.  Shaw  was  not  writing  for  the  sensible,  but  for 
suffragettes,  and  they  seem  positively  to  revel  in  it. 
They  were  there  in  all  ages — old  women,  middle-aged 
women,  girls.  There  were  a  good  many  men  there, 
too,  some  of  them  without  chaperons  and  looking  as 
though  they  wished  they  had  had  some  warning  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  performance.  It  must  have  been 
very  embarrassing  for  an  unprotected  male. 

Strictly  speaking,  "Press  Cuttings"  is  not  a  play. 
It  is  a  mere  medley  of  dialogue  and  the  characters  are 
lay  figures  used  as  vehicles  for  the  speeches.  There  is 
no  particular  plot,  incident,  or  ending  except  that  prime 
minister,  general,  charwoman,  and  all  the  rest  break 
into  shouts  of  "Votes  for  women."  Perhaps  the  suf- 
fragette movement  will  profit  financially  from  Mr. 
Shaw's  efforts,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  in  what  other  way 
it  can  benefit.  Piccadilly. 

Loxdox,   Tuly  25,  1909. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  King  of  Denmark's  Ride. 
Word  was  brought  to  the  Danish  king 

(Hurry !) 
That  the  love  of  his  heart  lay  suffering. 
And  pined  for  the  comfort  his  voice  would  bring ; 

(Oh I  ride  as  though  you  were  flying!) 
Better  he  loves  each  golden  curl 
On  the  brow  of  that  Scandinavian  girl. 
Than  his  rich  crown-jewels  of  ruby  and  pearl : 
And  his  Rose  of  the  Isles  is  dying  ! 

Thirty  nobles  saddled  with  speed ; 

(Hurry !) 
Each  one  mounting  a  gallant  steed, 
Which  he  kept  for  battle  and  days  of  need : 

(Oh!  ride  as  though  you  were  Hying!) 
Spurs  were  struck  in  the  foaming  flank — 
Worn-out  chargers  staggered  and  sank — 
Bridles  were  slackened,  and  girths  were  burst — 
But  ride  as  they  would,  the  King  rode  first, 
For  his  Rose  of  the  Isles  lay  dying ! 

His  nobles  were  beaten,  one  by  one, 

(Hurry!) 
They  have  fainted,  and   faltered,   and  homeward   gone 
His  little  fair  page  now  follows  alone — 

For  strength  and  for  courage  trying ! 
The  king  looked  back  at  that  faithful  child; 
Wan  was  the  face  that  answering  smiled ; 
They  passed  the  drawbridge  with  clattering  din, 
Then  he  dropped ;  and  only  the  king  rode  in 
Where  his  Rose  of  the  Isles  lay  dying  ! 

The  king  blew  a  blast  on  his  bugle-horn  ; 

(Silence !) 
No  answer  came ;  but  faint  and  forlorn 
An  echo  returned  on  the  cold  gray  morn, 

Like  the  breath  of  a  spirit  sighing. 
The  castle  portal  stood  grimly  wide ; 
None  welcomed  the  king  from  that  weary  ride ; 
For  dead,  in  the  light  of  the  dawning  day, 
The  pale  sweet  form  of  the  welcomer  lay. 
Who  had  yearned  for  his  voice  while  dying ! 

The  panting  steed,  with  a  drooping  crest, 

Stood   weary  1 
The  king  returned  from  her  chamber  of  rest. 
The  thick  sobs  choking  in  his  breast, 

And,  that  dumb  companion  eying — 
The  tears  gushed  forth  which  he  strove  to  check, 
He  bowed  his  head  on  his  charger's  neck — 
"O  steed !  that  every  nerve  didst  strain, 
Dear  steed,  our  ride  hath  been  in  vain 
To  the  halls  where  my  love  lay  dying!" 

— Mrs.  Caroline  Norton. 


The  Chambered  Nautilus. 
This  is  the  ship  of  pearl,  which,  poets  feign, 

Sails  the  unshadowed  main, — 

The  venturous  bark  that  flings 
On  the  sweet  summer  wind  its  purpled  wings 
In  gulfs  enchanted,  where  the  siren  sings, 

And  coral  reefs  lie  bare. 
Where  the  cold  sea-maids  rise  to   sun  their   streaming  hair. 

Its  webs  of  living  gauze  no  more  unfurl ; 

Wrecked  is  the  ship  of  pearl ! 

And  every"  chambered  cell, 
Where  its  dim  dreaming  life  was  wont  to  dwell, 
As  the  frail  tenant  shaped  his  growing  shell, 

Before  thee  lies  revealed, — 
Its  irised  ceiling  rent,  its  sunless  crypt  unsealed  ! 

Year  after  year  beheld  the  silent  toil 

That  spread  his  lustrous  coil  ; 

Still,   as  the  spiral  grew. 
He  left  the  past  year's  dwelling  for  the  new. 
Stole  with  soft  step  its  shining  archway  through, 

Built  up  its  idle  door, 
Stretched  in  his  last-found  home,  and  knew  the  old  no  more. 

Thanks  for  the  heavenly  message  brought  by  thee. 

Child  of  the  wandering  sea, 

Cast  from  her  lap  forlorn ! 
From  thy  dead  lips  a  clearer  note  is  borne 
Than  ever  Triton  blew  from  wreathed  horn  ! 

While  on  mine   ear  it  rings, 
Through  the  deep  caves  of  thought  I  hear  a  voice  that  sings : 

Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll ! 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past ! 
Let  each  new  temole,  nobler  than  the  last. 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 

Till  thou  at  length  are  free. 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unresting  sea ! 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


Vulcan  was  discovered  in  1859,  only  to  be  effectively 
obliterated  from  the  planetary  system  fifty  years  later. 
Leverrier,  who  acted  as  godfather  to  the  new  addition, 
calculated  a  path  and  found  that  the  planet  revolved 
around  the  sun  in  about  twenty  days.  Yet  other 
observers  failed  ever  to  see  the  planet,  and  now  Pro- 
fessor Campbell  announces  that  the  eclipse  observations 
of  recent  years  prove,  almost  conclusively,  that  the 
existence  of  such  a  body  is  a  practical  impossibility. 


John  T.  McCutcheon.  the  artist  and  cartoonist,  of 
Chicago,  is  on  his  way  to  Africa,  where  he  is  anxious  to 
paint  wild  animals. 

Mark  Twain  has  been  ordered  by  his  doctor  to  cut 
down  his  smoking  to  four  smokes  a  day.  He  is  suffer- 
ing from  "tobacco  heart." 

Jens  Sverson  Westengard  of  Chicago  has  been 
appointed  general  adviser  to  the  Siamese  government 
at  Bangkok.     He  served  two  years  as  assistant  adviser. 

Captain  W.  P.  Kent  of  Whytheville,  who  has  been 
United  States  consul-general  to  Gautemala,  has  resigned 
in  order  to  become  the  Republican  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia.    It  seems  a  forlorn  hope. 

Banker  George  W.  Young  of  Xew  York,  who 
recently  married  the  great  soprano  singer,  Mme.  Xor- 
dica,  is  building  at  Deal  Beach,  Xew  Jersey,  for  their 
home-coming  the  largest  log  bungalow  yet  planned. 

Baron  Goto,  the  Japanese  minister  of  communica- 
tions, is  investigating  the  advisability  of  transporting 
mail  by  automobiles  in  the  principal  cities  of  Japan, 
and  also  possibly  to  distant  points  where  railway  traffic 
is  not  yet  opened. 

Gustavus  V,  King  of  Sweden,  is  faced  by  many  seri- 
ous problems,  the  outgrowth  of  the  great  strike.'  The 
state  railroads  are  likely  to  be  affected.  The  king  is 
the  great-grandson  of  the  Marshal  Bernadotte,  who  was 
the  son  of  a  French  innkeeper. 

The  Finnish  Senate,  which  has  power  to  award  each 
year  prizes  varying  from  three  hundred  to  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars  to  authors  and  artists,  has  this  year  voted 
an  annual  life  pension  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  Fin- 
land's foremost  composer,  Jean  Sibelius. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  Jones,  founder  of  the  League  for  the 
Civic  Education  of  Women  and  chairman  of  its  execu- 
tive committee,  is  a  resident  of  Xew  York  and  is  much 
interested  in  the  woman's  suffrage  movement.  She  has 
of  late  appeared  prominently  as  the  leading  woman 
opponent  of  that  movement. 

For  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  possibility  of 
escape  from  a  submerged  submarine  through  a  torpedo 
tube,  Midshipman  Kenneth  Whiting,  in  command  of  the 
submarine  Porpoise,  at  Manila,  recently  allowed  himself 
to  be  propelled  through  the  ports  in  sixty  feet  of  water. 
He  suffered  no  injuries,  but  the  method  is  not  com- 
pletely satisfactory,  as  it  requires  that  one  man  shall 
remain  inside  the  vessel  to  actuate  the  torpedo-firing 
mechanism. 

Major  John  R.  Lynch,  paymaster  in  the  United  States 
Army  and  of  the  Department  of  California,  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  been  the  last  negro  congressman 
from  Mississippi,  he  having  represented  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict back  in  the  early  'eighties.  He  was  a  power  in 
Republican  politics  in  Mississippi,  but  through  the 
exigencies  of  time,  the  operations  of  the  Mississippi 
Constitution  of  1S90,  and  the  accidents  of  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain,  has  transferred  his  ener- 
gies to  another  field. 

Minting  of  the  new  Lincoln  copper  cents  was  stopped 
to  eliminate  the  initials  of  the  designer  which  now 
appear  so  prominently,  and  substituting  the  single  initial 
B  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  design.  Xone  of  the  coins 
will  be  called  in.  Victor  D.  Brenner,  the  designer  of 
the  new  penny,  would  like  to  insist  that  the  initials  be 
left  on  the  dies.  '  Mr.  Brenner  says  that  when  the 
design  was  first  accepted  it  bore  his  name  in  full,  and 
Secretary  Cortelyou  assured  him  that  it  would  be 
allowed  to  remain.  The  first  die  contained  his  full 
name. 

Maurice  Hewlett,  the  English  author,  is  a  warm 
advocate  of  peace.  He  set  forth  his  views  in  a  letter 
read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  International  Arbitra- 
tion Peace  Association,  a  few  days  ago.  "I  am,  as  you 
suppose,  a  peace-at-any-price  man,"  he  wrote.  "The 
use  of  murder  and  homicide  as  a  means  of  deciding 
international  difficulties  seems  to  me  inconceivable.  I 
do  not,  however,  believe  that  we  shall  make  any  real 
advance  until  war  is  commonly  spoken  of  in  the  terms 
we  now  apply  to  drunkenness  or  gluttony,  as  degrading 
and  disgusting." 

Prince  Hermann  of  Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach,  the  heir 
presumptive  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Weimar,  has 
renounced  the  succession  of  himself  or  his  heirs,  if  any. 
to  the  throne  of  the  grand  duchy  or  its  property.  Trie 
prince's  extravagance  already  has  transferred  him  from 
the  cuirassiers  of  the  guard  in  Berlin  to  a  Uhlan  regi- 
ment, and  later  to  compulsory  retirement  from  the 
army,  after  which  he  was  placed  under  a  guardianship. 
The  prince  has  been  given  the  title  of  Count  Ostheim. 
but  he  is  totally  bankrupt  and  remains  under  the  control 
of  his  guardians. 

Professor    A.    Piatt    Andrew     has     been     appointed 
Director   of   the    Mint,    to    succeed    Frank   A.    Leach, 
resigned.     Professor  Andrew  for  seven  years  past  has 
held  an  assistant  professorship  of  economics  at  Harvard 
University.     He  has  devoted  himself  in  particular  to  the 
tudy  of  monetary  and  banking  subjects,  upon  which 
he  is  a  recognized  authority.     He  was  attached  to  the 
Aldrich    Currency    Commission    a    year    ago,    in    the 
capacity    of    expert   adviser,    and    obtained    temporary 
leave  of  absence  from  his  academic  post  to 
his  new  task.     Abroad,  he  has  had  gener al 
the  investigations  of  the  Currency  Commi 
proved  a  serviceable  coadjutor. 
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THE  CHARGE  OF  THE  TEXAS  RANGERS. 


By  Edwin  L.  Sabin. 


In  that  time  when  Texas  was  still  the  debatable 
ground  between  Mexican,  Indian,  and  casual  American, 
and  when  San  Antonio — old  San  Antonio  de  Bejar — 
was  to  tlie  province  as  Santa  Fe  and  Taos  were  to  the 
mountain  country  farther  west:  rendezvous  for  adven- 
turers of  the  dice  and  card ;  of  the  broadcloth,  the  buck- 
skin, and  the  serape;  of  the  bowie-knife,  the  pistol,  and 
the  long  rifle;  centre  for  fandango  and  baile,  function, 
fiesta,  and  debauch,  fierce  love  and  fierce  hate;  scene  of 
raid  and  foray  and  long  days  of  dolce  far  niente  biding 
the  mamma  of  activity;  where  church,  cock-pit,  and 
pulque-shop  vied  one  with  the  other,  the  Texas  Rangers, 
so  runs  the  earliest  account,  were  born. 

There  were  then  in  old  San  Antonio  de  Bejar  but 
a  handful  cf  Americans,  forming  an  oasis  of  their  kind 
in  the  midst  of  the  Mexicanos.  Little  mutual  admira- 
tion existed  between  the  two  races — save  where 
sefiorita  and  alien  looked  fondly  upon  each  other. 
Little  mutual  admiration  (if  we  may  except,  as  said, 
sefiorita  and  on  occasion  sefiora)  ;  yet  handful  though 
they  were,  these  Americans,  they  held  the  balance  of 
power.  Recruited  from  time  to  time  as  other  dare- 
devils seeking  either  oblivion  or  distinction  joined  them 
by  their  very  recklessness  and  dash — quite  at  variance 
with  the  more  indolent  and  cat-like  native — they  held  it. 

Only  one  living  thing  did  the  Mexicans  of  San 
Antonio  de  Bejar  (de  Behai,  was  it  termed,  col- 
loquially?) hate  and  fear  more  than  they  hated  and 
feared  these  perros  gringos  (white  dogs)  of  Ameri 
canos ;  and  that  was  the  terrible  Comanches. 

Only  one  living  thing,  again,  seemed  able  to  cope 
with  these  barbarians :  and  that  was  the  dogs  of  Ameri- 
cans, who  sent  them  scurrying  back  not  to  the  scalp- 
dance  alone,  but  also  to  the  wailing  of  their  squaws. 

Bucno.  J'algame  Dios!  Might  they  kill  each  other 
off.  In  the  meantime  prudence  demanded  that  the 
Mexican  servilely  endure  the  shadow  of  the  stronger. 

Allied  among  themselves,  brotherhood  in  spirit  and 
in  fact,  the  little  band  of  Americans  in  old  San  Antonio 
de  Bejar  resolved  upon  a  brotherhood  in  name  also. 

"Now  that  we  can  lick  all  Mexico  with  the 
Comanches  thrown  in,  boys,  let's  organize  for  the  pur- 
pose," proposed  one  volatile  member.  "Give  us  a  name, 
somebody." 

Long  and  loud  was  the  discussion  across  the  pulque 
tables;  the  titles  proffered  varied  from  Sons  of  Erebus 
to  Holy  Terrors;  until  the  one  voice  which  always 
guaranteed  a  hearing  spoke. 

"Boys,  that's  a  lot  of  nonsense  you're  talking.  We've 
got  a  pretty  big  range  to  cover,  I  take  it.  What's  the 
matter  with  calling  ourselves  Rangers  ?  Texas  Rangers 
— how's  that?" 

It  met  with  instant  approval,  and  three  cheers  and 
a  toast.  As  to  the  election  of  a  leader — who  should 
he  be  but  the  speaker,  leader  already  in  a  dozen  haz- 
ardous exploits,  and  already  by  common  agreement 
captain;  Captain  Red? 

The  chronicle  compiled  from  the  lips  of  a  man  who 
voted  there  on  that  day,  across  the  pulque  tables,  likens 
Captain  Red  to  a  Scotch  terrier;  for  short  and  compact 
he  was,  with  bushy  face  and  bristling  hair  and  shaggy, 
stiff  eyebrows.  But  his  aspect  was  so  ruddy  that  he 
'  must  have  had  a  strain  of  the  Irish  terrier,  also,  in 
him.  Only  his  voice  was  cold — cold  and  crisp  as  blue 
ice,  and  his  eyes  were  of  icy  blue.  The  Comanches, 
in  hate  and  awe  mingled,  termed  him  "Little  Redhead." 

Hated  by  low-browed  hombre,  adored  by  languishing 
senora  and  sefiorita,  feared  by  fierce  Comanche,  revered 
by  hard-riding,  hard-fighting  ranger,  just  to  himself 
and  to  his  friends,  the  very  incarnation  of  vengeance 
against  his  enemies,  here  is  Captain  Red. 

The  main  duty  taken  over  by  the  new  Texas  Rangers 
lay  not  with  the  Indians.  For  the  border  was  infested 
by  even  worse — renegade  and  rascal  of  even'  white 
breed  and  every  half-white  breed,  roaming  on  cowardly, 
wolfish  errands  the  country  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the 
Nueces,  the  San  Antonio,  the  Guadaloupe,  the  Brazos, 
and  the  Colorado;  region  doubly  afflicted  in  marauders 
savage  by  bent  or  savage  by  birth. 

At  word  of  bandit  depredation  forth  sallied  the  ready 
Rangers,  to  scour  the  field,  to  disinfect,  as  possible,  by 
hanging  or,  easier,  by  shooting ;  and  being  men  equipped 
for  ever}-  emergency,  able  with  rifle  to  hit  a  knothole  at 
fifty  yards  from  galloping  horse;  to  cut  off  a  chicken's 
head  with  pistol  at  thirty  yards;  and  to  transfix  with 
bowie-knife  a  playing-card  at  thirty  feet,  they  quite 
frequently  did  their  work  well. 

Nondescript  as  to  attire — Mexican  serape  falling  over 
frontier  suit  of  buckskin — they  nevertheless  were 
Americans  all,  and,  as  Americans  when  banded  together 
are  apt  to  be,  masters  of  the  situation. 


But  for  some  time — as  reckoned  by  restless  men  con- 
demned to  irksome  inaction — even  the  Comanches  had 
been  quiet.  What  was  the  border  coming  to,  when 
renegade  and  Indian  both  appeared  "wiped  out" !  Any 
recreation,  to  break  the  monotony  of  this  peaceful 
soring  morning  would  be  welcomed — and  perhaps  it  had 
arrived,  for  listen: 

"Los  Indios !  Los  barbaros !  Vaya !  Garracho ! 
Los  barbaros!" 

Louder  swelled  the  tumult,  as  voice  after  voice  took 

frenzied  cry;   rose  high  and  higher,   mingling 

•-pitching   the   demon   burst   of  'W'ooh !    Woo, 

too!     Wooh!" — the    dread    war-whoop    of    the 

e ;  and  into  the  sunny  plaza  of  old  San  Antonio 


de  Bejar  streamed  pellmell  Mexican  men,  women,  and 
children,  their  cattle  and  their  swine  and  even  their 
poultry,  while  leaking  through,  as  it  were,  by  means  of 
the  crevice  of  every  narrow  debouching  street,  fol- 
lowed charging  horse,  shaking  lance,  tossing  plumes 
above  dark,  painted  faces. 

The  plaza  (outgrowth  of  the  corral  defensive  meas- 
ure, but  in  this  instance  far  departed  from  the  original 
purpose)  offered  no  protection  whatsoever;  rather,  it 
held  the  wretched  Mexicans  like  rats  in  a  pit.  When- 
ever one  made  for  cover  there  was  a  Comanche  to  cut 
him  oft.  And  the  while  rode  through  and  through  them, 
in  every  direction,  other  Comanches,  running  them 
down  as  hounds  run  down  a  coyote. 

Bloody,  despicable  work  it  was;  and  from  the  long 
room  of  the  low,  adobe  pulque-shop  or  cafe  facing  in 
at  the  north  of  the  square,  fifteen  Americans,  Rangers 
all,  of  the  town  looked  on. 

Deep  enough  in  their  cups  they  were  (for  this  was 
the  midst  of  a  reckless  attempt  to  kill  time)  to  do  this; 
aye,  recklessly  exhilarated  by  their  potations,  they  were 
enabled  to  gaze  out  of  the  line  of  windows  just  above 
street  level,  and  to  comment,  as  spectators  gaze  upon 
a  bull-fight.  Moreover,  remember,  friends,  that  back 
of  the  potations  extended  far,  clear  to  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  the  first  American  here  in  San  Antonio,  a 
series  of  insults — a  stratum  of  contempt  mutually- 
accumulated  by  both  races:  jealous  contempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Mexican  for  the  gringo,  biting  contempt  on 
the  part  of  the  American  for  the  "greaser." 

"They  have  used  us  when  they  might,  for  defense — 
and  spit  upon  us  in  the  meantime.  Now  let  us  see  them 
defend  themselves.  Go  to  it,  Comanche!"  jibed  the 
spectators.     "This  is  not  our  fight." 

But  sober  or  drunk  no  American  could  long  stand 
this — the  shrieking  of  the  women,  the  adjurations  of 
the  equally  helpless  men,  the  fright,  the  agony,  the  run- 
ning, the  dodging,  the  kneeling,  the  onslaught  of  the 
horse  and  the  lithe,  keen  lance,  the  savage  exultation, 
the  wresting  of  wife  from  husband,  babe  from  mother, 
the  flourish  of  the  bleeding  scalp — all  that  red  revel 
turning  upside  down  the  erstwhile  peaceful  plaza. 

"Not  in  here!  You  take  your  medicine,"  repulsed 
several  voices,  as  a  few  of  the  stricken  wretches  rushed 
for  cover  into  the  door  of  the  cafe. 

"Yes,  boys.  Shame  on  us !  Let  'em  in !"  rebuked 
Captain  Red. 

The  warriors  galloping  in  pursuit  reined  short  before 
the  cafe  and  peered.  Now  for  the  first  time  they  noted 
the  presence,  so  near,  of  the  Americans;  they  saw  the 
redoubtable  "little  Redhead"  calmly  surveying  them. 
Wheeling  vigorously,  with  a  defiant  shake  of  feather 
lance,  they  scurried  across  the  square  and  found  their 
chief. 

An  astonished,  summoning  whoop  brought  together 
every  Indian  for  a  council.  And  there,  collected  against 
the  line  of  low  adobes  opposite,  the  Rangers  beheld 
perhaps  the  largest  band  of  Indians  that  any  of  them 
had  ever  witnessed.  The  count  ran  as  high  as  eight 
hundred.  And  formidable  they  appeared,  in  their  hide 
ous  panoply  of  war  (the  Comanche  surpassed  all  other 
savages  in  his  fantastic  painting  of  face  and  body) 
well  armed  with  their  natural  and  not-to-be-despised 
weapons  of  lance,  mace  and  bow  and  arrow,  and 
buffalo-hide  buckler. 

A  brief  consultation.  Then,  with  a  simultaneous  wild 
yell  from  ever}'  throat  the  council  broke  as  abruptly  as 
the  bursting  of  a  bomb ;  and  as  martins  pour  from  a  rift 
and  sweep,  circling,  diving,  soaring,  across  a  meadow, 
so  through  the  square  and  back  to  the  cafe,  and  to  the 
centre  wheeling  again,  dashed  the  Comanches,  once 
more  to  collect  in  a  mass.  High  they  raised  their 
lances  and  their  voices.  And  by  twos  and  threes  racing 
up  and  down  before  the  cafe  windows  they  jeered  with 
defiant  insults. 

The  plaza  now  was  empty  of  the  Mexicans,  save  the 
wounded  and  the  dead.  The  shrieking  and  the  adjuring 
and  the  cries  of  agony  had  ceased — had  withdrawn  far- 
ther and  farther,  and  ceased.  Outside  the  plaza  reigned 
a  stillness — the  quiet  of  the  huddled  quail.  But  within 
the  plaza  the  Comanche,  bit  in  his  teeth,  was  challeng- 
ing the  whites.  He  wanted  the  blood  of  the  Ameri- 
cano.    That  alone  would  satisfy. 

The  Rangers  laughed.  They  were  at  that  point  where 
the  fighting-man  does  laugh.  It  is  the  danger  point. 
The  few  Mexicans  under  their  protection  clung  to  their 
knees. 

Laughter,  from  these  bold  Americanos  who  would 
not  even  take  the  trouble  to  step  back  for  their  rifles, 
infuriated  still  more  the  Comanches.  They  knew  better 
than  to  storm  thick  walls — their  tactics  forbid.  And 
these  Americanos  could  fight!  To  enter  through  the 
windows  would  not  be  a  pleasant  job. 

After  their  ineffectual  babel  of  hoots  and  yelps  and 
challenges,  accompanied  by  their  worst  grimaces  and 
gestures,  they  experimented  again.  At  an  order  from 
the  chief  all  the  warriors  save  twenty  retired  across 
the  plaza,  dismounted,  laid  their  weapons  upon  the 
ground,  and  stood  there  with  folded  arms,  haughtily, 
contemptuously  waiting.  The  twenty  lined  up  before 
the  cafe.  Would  the  Americanos  come  out  now,  and 
fight? 

One  Comanche  among  the  twenty,  speaking  Spanish, 
harangued.  His  vocabulary  was  limited,  but  his  versa- 
tility was  not.  Twice  ten  warriors;  let  the  dogs  of 
Americans  come  forth  and  fight  the  twice  ten  warriors. 
All  the  other  Comanches  would  look  on.  They  would 
scorn  to  take  part.  Ah,  these  cowards  of  white  men. 
These  perros  gringos,  escondidos  como  los  ratones 
(White  dogs,  hidden  in  holes  like  rats)  !  Twice  ten 
warriors,   too   manv?     Then    once   ten   would   do    the 


fighting.     Where  was  that  brave  Captain   Little  Red- 
head?   Coward!     Squaw!     Pig!     Dog! 

The  Rangers  waxed  restive — yet  still  they  declined 
to  be  drawn  into  such  a  trap.  So  they  laughed,  as 
before,  and  replied  to  taunt  with  taunt.  The  advantage 
was  all  on  their  side,  and-they  knew  it. 

"A-a-a-a-a!  Yaya!  Americanos!  Son  cobardes!" 
(Americans!  They  are  cowards!)  screeched  the  chal- 
lengers; and  wheeling  they  slapped  their  breechcloths 
as  they  galloped  back  to  the  main  body. 

Y\  hereupon,  stung  to  retaliation,  with  one  impulse  the 
men  within  that  room  leaped  for  their  rifles,  and  before 
the  twenty  had  reached  their  comrades  a  volley  from 
both  rifle  and  revolver  had  emptied  a  dozen  saddles. 

Awakened  from  their  fancied  superiority,  the  Co- 
manches, in  dense  array,  frantically  charged;  but 
another  volley  spat  leaden  death  into  their  very  faces, 
so  that,  bearing  their  dead  and  screeching  impotentlv. 
thev  retreated,  leaving  the  town  for  the  plain. 

Here  again  they  gathered,  to  shout  their  rage,  to 
shake  their  lances,  to  threaten  vengeance.  But  for  their 
empty  saddles  somebody  must  pay  immediately.  Let  the 
Americanos  skulk  within  their  walls ;  there  were  still 
the  dogs  of  Mexicans  to  be  pillaged.  And  once  again 
the  clamor  of  pain  and  fright  arose  from  the  town  as 
in  little  knots  the  savages  revisited  it.  Messenger  after 
messenger,  breathless,  white,  and  disheveled,  entering 
the  cafe  told  the  Rangers  of  fresh  outrages,  implored 
anew  the  mercy  of  the  strangely  indolent  mighty. 

Piercing  shrieks  announced  that  women  were  being 
dragged  away  to  hideous  slavery.  Captain  Red  sprang 
to  his  feet — for  the  seats  at  the  pulque  tables  had  been 
nonchalantly  resumed. 

"Boys,  I  can't  stand  this.  I  never  thought  I'd  fight 
for  a  greaser,  but  woman  is  woman.  Come  on !  Let's 
drive  those  Comanche  devils  back  into  the  mountains. 
Who's  with  me?" 

From  the  lust  of  drink  to  the  lust  of  battle  was  transi- 
tion instantaneous. 

"I  am!" 

"We  are!" 

"Let's  wipe  'em  out!" 

And  presently,  armed  and  mounted,  out  from  the  cor- 
ral which  had  confined  their  ready  horses  sped  the  fifteen 
Rangers,  recking  naught  that  the  enemy  before  num- 
bered three  hundred,  five  hundred,  eight  hundred ;  reck- 
ing naught  of  advantage  or  disadvantage ;  good  men  all 
(as  the  times  went),  with  hearty  shout,  dashing  through 
the  dusty  streets,  and  on,  followed  by  the  audible  bless- 
ings and  the  unaudible  curses  of  the  cringing  natives. 

The  last  miserable  adobe  huts  were  left  behind,  and 
the  full  prairie  opened  out,  patched  with  "mottes,"  or 
small  islands  of  timber.  Upon  its  broad  expanse  the 
eagerly  roving  eyes  of  the  Rangers  could  descry  only 
one  body  of  Indians,  an  insignificant  band  hastening 
away  and  laden  even  to  encumbrance  with  booty  and 
prisoners. 

So  the  Comanches  were  fleeing!  Bueno — and  male- 
dictions, for  the  Americans  were  now  hot  after  a  fight. 
Rangers  must  not  ride  in  vain.  So  set  spur  in  quivering 
flank  and  overhaul  these  wretches,  comparatively  few 
though  they  are. 

The  chase  was  headlong.  The  pursuers  gained;  their 
horses  were  perfectly  fresh,  whereas  the  mounts  of  the 
fugitives  had  already  traveled  far  and  now  were  many 
of  them  overladen.  Exultingly  shouted  the  Rangers — 
when,  from  a  motte,  emerged  another  band  of  Co- 
manches and  joined  the  first,  to  ride  with  them  and 
relieve  them  of  a  portion  of  their  burdens. 

Still  on  tore  the  chase.  All  the  Indians  in  that 
country  might  unite,  but  the  little  body  of  wild  Ameri- 
cans were  not  to  be  bluffed.  So  far  the  odds  were  only 
three  to  one — a  mere  bagatelle  this,  sefiors. 

The  fugitives  maintained  their  distance  better,  now. 
They  were  traveling  lighter.  Nevertheless,  their  horses 
were  beginning  to  flag.  Miles  had  been  covered ;  the  pace 
had  been  terrific ;  occasionally  the  Indians  glanced  back, 
and  as  if  in  desperation  plied  their  quirts  more  vigor- 
ously. The  country  was  growing  rougher;  the  mottes 
were  frequent  and  larger,  and  ahead  stretched  a  line 
of  timber  edged  with  close  and  prickly  chaparral. 

'We've  got  'em,  boys !"  cried  Captain  Red,  his  words 
flung  behind  him  by  the  wind.  "The  chaparral  will 
stop  'em." 

Ever}7  eye  watched  anxiously  to  see  if  the  fugitives 
would  swerve.  The  little  band  spread  out,  to  close  in 
on  the  flanks.  Pieces  of  plunder  were  being  passed, 
where  they  had  been  discarded. 

"They're  disgorging,  boys!  But  it's  no  use.  We're 
going  to  raise  their  hair." 

The  fugitives  were  now  rapidly  being  overhauled. 
Close  before  loomed  that  line  of  dark  timber,  with  the 
grim  abattis  of  chaparral  practically  impenetrable  by 
half-naked  rider. 

The  Rangers  fingered  their  rifles. 

'Wait,  boys,"  cautioned  Captain  Red.  "Don't  spoil 
the  taste  by  working  in  a  hurry.  There'll  be  plenty  for 
us  all." 

But  even  he  looked  to  the  caps  of  gun  and  pistols. 
When  he  glanced  up  again  the  fugitives  were  disap- 
pearing ! 

One  after  another  they  vanished  amid  the  chaparral 
— in  single  file,  compact  but  slender,  absorbed  by  those 
mysterious  depths.  The  last  flying  head-dress  was 
swallowed,  and  only  the  blank  front  of  the  thick  brush 
remained. 

Almost  the  Rangers  faltered,  appalled.  Then  Captain 
Red's  voice  rang  out,  electric : 

"li  it's  the  mouth  of  hell,  boys,  we'll  follow  just  the 
same !" 

And  they  spurred  on.     Well-nigh  at  the  very  heels  of 
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their  quarry  they  entered  that  dim,  ominous  lane.  It 
continued,  silent,  dusky,  narrow,  for  thirty  yards — and 
Io,  abruptly  they  had  burst  through  into  the  open  again ; 
into  the  green  and  the  sunshine  and  the  warmth  of  life, 
but  also  into  the  ambushing  maw  of  death.  Before, 
behind,  from  either  side  closed  in  upon  them  the  eight 
hundred  Comanches. 

The  little  patch  of  God's  prairie,  so  innocently  made 
to  serve  a  savage  purpose,  fain  would  shut  its  eyes. 
There  was  a  whoop  and  shout;  rifle  shot,  pistol  shot, 
whish  of  arrow,  clash  of  lance,  rasp  of  knife  against 
knife;  thud  of  butt  upon  buckler;  groan,  curse,  gasp; 
and  ever  breechcloth  fought  to  get  in  its  blow  at  buck- 
skin. 

******* 

Out  from  the  mouth  of  that  black  passage  through 
which  they  had  been  so  cleverly  decoyed  went  galloping, 
galloping  back  to  town  and  refuge,  at  last,  the  Rangers ; 
not  now  the  fifteen,  but  two,  reeling,  bleeding, 
exhausted;  two,  grim  spectacle  and  gory — yet  in  stain 
and  lineament  still  only  the  undaunted  American  fight- 
ing man  of  that  old  Southwest. 

"Cora jo!"  muttered  the  Mexicans  of  San  Antonio  de 
Bejar.     "Dos." 

San  Francisco,  August,  1909. 

A  GREAT  HUMORIST. 


Walter    Jerrold    Supplies     a    Much  -  Needed    Biography     of 
Thomas  Hood. 


The  author  of  'Thomas  Hood,  His  Life  and  Times," 
needs  no  apology  for  a  work  that  should  have  been 
undertaken  long  ago.  He  reminds  us  that  there  has 
been  only  one  attempt  to  tell  the  story _  of  a  man  who 
has  been  dead  for  sixty  years  and  whose  work  as  a 
writer  of  comic  verse  stands  far  above  all  competitors. 
If  the  character  and  personality  of  Hood  had  been  at 
variance  with  his  writings,  if  his  humorous  genius  had 
been  merely  a  misplaced  or  unbalanced  facet  of  the 
man  himself,  there  might  be  some  reason  for  an  almost 
unbiographical  silence,  but  no  such  cause  can  be  urged. 
The  personality  of  Hood  was  "an  attractive  and  lovable 
one."  He  was  a  hard  worker,  a  "light-hearted  fighter 
against  ill  health,"  and  the  idolized  head  of  his  house- 
hold. His  is  one  of  those  pictures  that  it  is  good  to 
look  upon,  the  picture  of  a  man  whose  sunny  nature 
broke  forth  irresistibly  into  humor  that  was  the  mere 
outward  expression  of  benevolence  and  an  unselfish 
love  of  life  and  of  living  things. 

Into  Hood's  ancestry  and  parentage  there  is  no 
need  here  to  enter.  The  author  himself  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  confining  his  inquiry  under  this  head  within 
narrow  limits.  He  says,  indeed,  just  enough  to  show 
us  that  Hood  may  have  inherited  his  literary  tastes 
from  his  father  and  his  consumptive  tendencies  from 
his  mother.  They  were  good  and  commonplace  people 
who  occupied  the  stage  for  less  than  the  allotted  span 
and  who  would  be  wholly  forgotten  but  for  their  one 
notable  achievement  in  the  production  of  their  son. 

While  still  a  boy  Hood  went  to  Scotland  for  a  holi- 
day trip,  and  here  we  get  perhaps  the  first  glimpses  of 
a  humor  that  was  always  to  have  a  leaning  toward  its 
practical  variety.  The  boy  stayed  with  his  aunt,  who 
was  a  rigid  Sabbatarian,  and  he  describes  how  upon 
one  occasion  the  old  lady  was  too  indisposed  to  go  to 
her  beloved  kirk,  but  found  entertainment  in  the 
description  of  the  passers-by  furnished  by  her  irrepres- 
sible "nevvy" : 

"Tammie,  my  man,  keek  out, — wha's  that?" 

"That's  Bailie  So-and-So's  daughter,  aunt,  and  isn't  she 
making  desperate  love  to  young  Somebody,  who's  walking  by 
her  side." 

"The  graceless  hizzie  !  I'd  wauk  her,  gin  I  were  her  mam- 
mie !     Keek  out  again,   Tarn." 

"There's  Mrs.  Blank,  aunt,  and  she's  got  on  a  grand  silk 
gown,  and  such  a  velvet  mantle." 

"Set  us  up,  laddie !  She,  indeed !  the  sillie  wastrife  bodie 
— she'd  better  far  pay  a'  she's  owing.     Wha's  neist?" 

And  so  they  would  go  on,  the  crabbed  auld  Scotchwoman 
little  suspecting  half  the  "stour"  proceeded  from  the  active 
imagination  of  her  "newy,"  to  heighten  the  fun  and  draw  her 
out. 

Hood's  letters  from  Scotland  are  good  reading.  All 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  pass  under  his  witty  but 
never  unkindly  review.  He  tells  us  of  the  clergyman 
who  recommended,  and  used,  a  little  wine  for  the  stom- 
ach's sake: 

But  in   practice   the   little   but   jolly   divine 
Would  oft  substitute  whisky  instead  of  the  wine. 

And  there  is  the  Scotch  schoolmaster  who  went  to 
London  for  two  weeks  and  stayed  in  Wapping,  in  order 
to  improve  himself  in  English,  and  said  he  was  "vary 
sure  he  wadna  be  takken  for  a  Scotsman." 

Hood  returned  to  London  to  become  an  engraver, 
and  in  this  occupation  he  acquired  the  reputation  of 
being  "at  once  a  lively  and  a  serious-minded  young 
man."  He  says  he  must  turn  the  amusing  into  the 
profitable,  not  that  he  loves  money,  but  that  he  is  com- 
pelled to  earn  it  and  to  use  it.  And  yet  he  knows  that 
attainment  will  not  bring  content: 

Thus,  when  seen  from  the  valley,  the  summit  of  the 
mountains  appears  to  touch  the  skies ;  but  when  we  have 
ascended  and  reached  its  top,  we  seem,  and  no  doubt  are,  as 
far  from  heaven  as  ever. 

And  so  from  this  idea  comes  the  "I  remember,  I 
remember,"  which  is  among  the  finest  of  his  serious 
productions: 

"I    remember,    I   remember, 

The    fir    trees    dark    and    high ; 

I    used    to    think    their    slender   tops 
Were  close  against  the  sky. 


It  was  a  childish  ignorance, 

But  now  'tis  little  joy 
To    know   I'm    farther   off    from    Heav'n 
Than  when  I  was  a  boy. 

It  is  from  his  correspondence  that  we  get  the  fullest 
measure  of  self-disclosure.  What  an  inimitable  letter- 
writer  he  was,  and  how  his  good-humor  and  good- 
fellowship  bubbled  out  of  his  correspondence  like  cham- 
pagne from  the  uncorked  bottle!  Writing  to  his  friend 
George,  he  begs  that  he  will  buy  for  him  a  plaid  for 
winter  wear,  and  as  to  measurements,  "I  am  about  five 
feet  nine  high  and  as  thick  as  a  rushlight" : 

Bless  me,  Geordie,  what's  come  owre  ye,  man,  that  ye  canna 
w-write.  I  hope  that  your  hand  is  not  rheumatised.  I  do 
nothing  but  write,  write,  day  and  night;  but  I  can  not  resist 
a  letter  now  and  then,  and  if  my  present  fit  continues  this  is 
likely  to  be  a  long  letter.  I  was  told,  or  else  I  dreamt,  that 
a  large  trout  (as  muckle  as  a  saumont)  had  put  both  your 
wrists  out,  and  that  you  were  past  scribbling,  and  consequently 
could  not  write  to  me  a  letter  upon  the  Pleasures  of  Fishing, 
as  I  had  proposed  you  to  do.  If  it  be  true,  then  write  upon 
some  other  subject,  and  you  will  forget  your  disaster.  If  you 
can  not  use  your  fingers,  tak'  your  taes  til't,  and  I  shall  not 
mind  the  handwriting.  Write  at  all  events,  whether  you  can 
or  no.     If  you  have  nothing  to  say,  say  so. 

No  sooner  did  Hood  take  the  pen  seriously  in  hand 
than  the  graver's  tool  was  laid  away  forever.  He  is 
enthusiastic  on  the  delights  of  authorship: 

To  judge  by  my  zeal  and  delight  in  my  new  pursuit,  the 
bowl  had  at  last  found  its  natural  bias.  Not  content  with 
taking  articles,  like  candidates  for  holy  orders — with  rejecting 
articles,  like  the  Belgians — I  dreamt  articles,  thought  articles, 
wrote  articles,  which  were  all  inserted  by  the  editor,  of  course 
with  the  concurrence  of  his  deputy.  The  more  irksome  parts 
of  authorship,  such  as  the  correction  of  the  press,  were 
to  me  labours  of  love.  I  received  a  revise  from  Mr.  Bald- 
win's Mr.  Parker,  as  if  it  had  been  a  proof  of  his  regard ; 
forgave  him  all  his  slips,  and  really  thought  that  printers' 
devils  were  not  so  black  as  they  are  painted. 

Hood  produced  his  first  volumes  between  the  years 
1825  and  1827.  They  show  his  peculiar  genius  as  a 
punster  when  he  punned  for  the  delight  of  the  thing 
and  with  a  spontaneity  that  has  never  been  rivaled : 

There  is  nothing  of  the  forced  punning  which  in  the  later 
days  of  H.  J.  Byron  and  the  pantomime  pun  reduced  the 
playing  with  words  to  contempt.  With  Hood  in  these  early 
years  of  his  literary  success  it  seems  as  though  he  must  have 
used  words  with  a  double  meaning  almost  unconsciously,  so 
easy  is  it  to  read  his  words  with  their  single  significance  and 
only  by  a  kind  of  second  sight  to  see  that  they  bear  a  further 
meaning.  Stanzas  might  be  taken  from  any  of  the  pieces 
mentioned  in  illustration  of  this  remarkable  quality.  Here  are 
two  from  "Death's  Ramble,"  a  poem  which,  as  Canon  Ainger 
has  said,  is  ablaze  with  wit  and  real  imagination : 
He  met  a  coachman  driving  his  coach 

So  slow  that  his  fare  grew  sick; 
But  he  let  him  stray  on  his  tedious  way, 
For  death  only  wars  on  the  quick. 

Death  saw  two  players  playing  at  cards, 
But  the  game  wasn't  worth  a  dump, 

For    he    quickly    laid    them    flat    with    a    spade 
To  wait  for  the  final  trump. 

The  family  life  of  the  poet  was  an  ideal  one,  and  this 
speaks  volumes  for  a  wifely  patience  that  must  some- 
times have  been  grievously  tried  by  a  humor  that  was 
just  as  exuberant  within  the  home  circle  as  beyond  it. 
In  1S27  Hood  was  taken  ill  and  went  with  his  wife  to 
Brighton.  He  was  so  weak  that  he  had  to  be  lifted 
into  the  coach,  but  the  sea  air  must  have  been  peculiarly 
stimulating,  for  on  the  day  following  his  arrival  he 
allowed  himself  a  practical  joke  upon  Mrs.  Hood: 

The  anecdote  would  seem  to  belong  to  the  honeymoon  trip 
to  Hastings  rather  than  to  this  visit,  for  Jane  Hood  would 
scarcely  have  allowed  herself,  after  nearly  three  years  of 
housekeeping  experience,  to  be  so  quietly  taken  in.  The 
family  tradition,  however,  attaches  to  this  visit,  and  is  told 
as  follows :  At  breakfast  Hood  offered  to  give  his  wife  a  few 
hints  on  the  buying  of  fish,  on  account  of  his  superior  experi- 
ence of  the  sea.  "Above  all  things,  Jane,"  he  said,  "as  they 
will  endeavor  to  impose  upon  your  inexperience,  let  nothing 
induce  you  to  buy  a  plaice  that  has  any  appearance  of  red  or 
orange  spots,  as  they  are  sure  signs  of  an  advanced  stage  of 
decomposition."  My  mother  promised  faithful  compliance  in 
the  innocence  of  her  heart,  and  accordingly,  when  the  fish- 
woman  came  to  the  door,  she  descended  to  show  off  her  newly 
acquired  information.  As  it  happened,  the  woman  had  very- 
little  except  plaice,  and  these  she  turned  over  and  over, 
praising  tbeir  size  and  freshness.  But  the  obnoxious  red  spots 
on  every  one  of  them  still  greeted  my  mother's  dissatisfied 
eyes.  On  her  hinting  a  doubt  of  their  freshness,  she  was  met 
by  the  assertion  that  they  were  not  long  out  of  the  water, 
having  been  caught  that  morning.  This  shook  the  housewife's 
doubts,  but  only  for  a  moment,  and  remembering  Hood's 
account  of  the  fishwomen's  ways  she  shook  her  head,  saying, 
"My  good  woman,  it  may  be  as  you  say,  but  I  could  not  think 
of  buying  any  plaice  with  those  very  unpleasant  red  spots." 
The  woman's  answer  was  a  short,  "Lord  bless  your  eyes,  mum. 
Who  ever  seed  any  without  'em !"  A  suppressed  giggle  on 
the  stairs  betrayed  the  perpetrator  of  the  joke. 

Hood  was  fond  of  these  mild  practical  jokes,  and  his  wife, 
by  her  enjoyment  of  them,  allowed  herself  to  be  made  a 
willing  victim.  A  lady  friend  who  saw  a  good  deal  of  "the 
Hoods,"  as  they  were  commonly  called,  in  recording  some 
such  episode,  has  added:  "Sometimes,  perhaps,  the  jest  was 
pointed  a  little  too  heavily,  but  never  did  the  sweet  face  or 
gentle  voice  of  Mrs.  Hood  betray  anything  like  a  cloud  or 
exasperation,  even  when  put  to  tests  that  would  have  proved 
eminently  trying  to  the  female  patience  of  many  modern  Gri- 
seldas." 

Hood's  success  in  writing  verses  for  Charles  Mat- 
thews's  entertainments  probably  led  to  his  being  invited 
to  write  words  for  music,  and  so  in  1830  he  published 
"Comic  Melodies,"  in  three  parts,  with  music  by  J. 
Blewitt.  The  most  characteristic  piece  is  "Lieutenant 
Luff"  with  his  unanswerable  puns  against  temperance : 

If  Wine's  a  poison,  so  is  Tea, 

Tho'  in  another  shape. 
What  matter  whether  one  is  kill'd 

By  canister  or  grape. 

To  William  Tegg,  a  brother  author  and  publisher,  he 
remarked:  "Yours  is  a  curious  name;  I  don't  remem- 
ber or  know  of  any  man  but  you  who  takes  an  'egg' 
after  his  'T.'  " 

Still  another  joke  that  Hood  played  upon  his  wife  is 
related  by  the  lady  herself.     It  was  during  their  resi- 


dence in  Germany.  Lieutenant  De  Franck  had  come 
to  dinner  and  had  been  so  delighted  with  the  Christmas 
pudding  that  Mrs.  Hood  promised  to  make  him  one. 
Writing  to  her  friend  Mrs.  Elliot,  Mrs.  Hood  says: 

I  went  to  bed  early,  telling  Gradle  to  put  it,  when  done, 
into  the  drawing-room  till  the  morning.  Hood  was  writing, 
and  says,  it  was  put  down  smoking  under  his  very  nose,  and 
the  spirit  of  mischief  was  irresistible.  I  had  bought  a 
groschen's  worth  of  new  white  wooden  skewers  that  very 
morning.  He  cut  them  a  little  shorter  than  the  pudding's 
diameter,  and  poked  them  in  and  across  in  all  directions,  so 
neatly,  that  I  never  perceived  any  sign  of  them  when  I  packed 
and  sealed  it  up  the  next  day  for  De  Franck's  man  to  carry 
over  to  Ehrenbreitstein.  He  came  to  thank  me  and  praised  it 
highly.  I  find  that  while  I  was  out  of  the  room  Hood  asked 
him  if  it  was  not  well  trussed  and  he  answered  "Yes"  so 
gravely  that  Hpod  thought  he  meditated  some  joke  in  retalia- 
tion, and  was  on  his  guard.  At  the  ball  the  truth  came  out — 
he  actually  thought  it  was  some  new  method  of  making  plum- 
puddings,  and  gave  me  credit  for  the  wood-work.  He  had 
invited  two  of  his  brother  officers  to  lunch  upon  it,  and  Hood 
wanted  to  persuade  me  that  the  "Cardinal"  officer  had  swal- 
lowed one  of  the  skewers.  Now  was  not  this  an  abominable 
trick? 

The  following  extract  may  be  allowed  for  the  sake  of 
showing  Hood's  inimitable  style  in  writing  to  children. 
Writing  to  his  little  friend  May  on  July  1,  1844,  he 
says: 

If  you  want  a  joke  you  might  push  Dunnie  into  the  sea, 
and  then  fish  for  him  as  they  do  for  a  Jack.  But  don't  go  in 
yourself,  and  don't  let  the  baby  go  in  and  swim  away,  although 
he  is  the  shrimp  of  the  family.  Did  you  ever  taste  the  sea- 
water  ?  The  fishes  are  so  fond  of  it,  they  keep  drinking  it  all 
the  day  long.  Dip  your  little  finger  in,  and  then  suck  it  to 
see  how  it  tastes.  A  glass  of  it  warm,  with  sugar,  and  a 
grate  of  nutmeg,  would  quite  astonish  you.  The  water  of 
the  sea  is  so  saline  I  wonder  nobody  catches  salt  fish  in  it, 
I  should  think  a  good  way  would  be  to  go  out  in  a  butter  boat, 
with  a  little  melted  for  sauce.  Have  you  been  bathed  yet 
in  the  sea,  and  were  you  afraid  ?  I  was,  the  first  time,  and 
the  time  before  that ;  and  dear  me,  how  I  kicked,  and  screamed 
— or,  at  least,  meant  to  scream,  but  the  sea,  ships  and  all, 
began  to  run  into  my  mouth,  and  so  I  shut  it  up.  I  think  I 
see  you  being  dipped  in  the  sea,  screwing  your  eyes  up,  and 
putting  your  nose,  like  a  button,  into  your  mouth,  like  a 
button-hole,  for  fear  of  getting  another  smell  and  taste.  By 
the  bye,  did  you  ever  dive  your  head  under  water  and  try 
whether  you  could  cry  "Quack"?  Some  animals  can.  I 
would  try,  but  there  is  no  sea  here,  and  so  I  am  forced  to 
dip  into  books.  I  wish  there  were  such  nice  green  hills  here 
as  there  are  at  Sandgate.  They  must  be  very  nice  to  roll 
down,  especially  if  there  are  no  furze  bushes  to  prickle  one 
at  the  bottom.  Do  you  remember  how  the  thorns  stuck  in  us 
like  a  penn'orth  of  mixed  pins  at  Wanstead?  I  have  been 
very  ill  and  am  so  thin  now  I  could  stick  myself  into  a  prickle. 
My  legs,  in  particular,  are  so  wasted  away  that  somebody 
says  my  pins  are  only  needles  :  and  I  am  so  weak,  I  dare  say 
you  could  push  me  down  on  the  floor,  and  right  thro'  the 
carpet,  unless  it  was  a  strong  pattern. 

Hood  died  on  May  3,  1S45,  after  a  long  and  torturing 
illness  that  was  powerless  to  dim  the  buoyancy  of  his 
nature  or  to  cloud  the  serenity  of  his  mind. 

His  unconquerable  optimism  was  well  displayed  by 
the  stanzas  written  upon  his  deathbed,  the  last  that  he 
ever  wrote : 

Farewell,    Life  !      My    senses   swim  ; 
And  the  world  is  growing  dim ; 
Thronging  shadows  cloud  the  light, 
Like  the  advent  of  the  night, — 
Colder,  colder,  colder  still 
Upward  steals  a  vapour  chill — 
Strong  the  earthy  odour  grows — 
I  smell  the  Mould  above  the  Rose. 

Welcome,  Life!     The  spirit  strives! 
Strength  returns,  and  hope  revives  ; 
Cloudy  fears  and  shapes  forlorn 
Fly  like  shadows  at  the  morn, — 
O'er  the  earth  there  comes  a  bloom — 
Sunny  light  for  sullen  gloom, 
Warm  perfume  for  vapour  cold — 
I  smell  the  Rose  above  the  Mould. 

He  was  one  of  those  few  writers  to  whose  deathbed 
came  no  shadow  of  reproach  for  anything  that  his  pen 
had  done,  who  had  no  forgiveness  to  implore,  no  con- 
donation to  seek.  His  whole  life  had  been  one  of  bene- 
faction and  he  left  the  world  in  his  debt. 

Mr.  Jerrold  has  done  his  work  exceedingly  well.  He 
has  presented  us  with  a  picture  of  the  man  as  he  was, 
dignified,  unselfish,  lovable,  a  figure  for  admiration  and 
remembrance. 

"Thomas  Hood:  His  Life  and  Times."  Published 
by  the  John  Lane  Company,  New  York;  $5. 

Horace  G.  Knowles,  recently  United  States  Minister 
to  Rumania,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria,  is  leading  a  move- 
ment to  reintroduce  sturgeon  into  the  rivers  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast.  He  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
Rumanian  government  to  the  shipment  of  a  carload  of 
fry  of  the  Black  Sea  sturgeon,  the  best  in  the  world, 
to  the  United  States.  The  United  States  fish  commis- 
sioner has  told  Mr.  Knowles  that  he  believes  the  aban- 
doned sturgeon  fisheries  can  be  revived.  The  Black 
Sea  sturgeon  grow  to  enormous  size.  In  the  old  days, 
before  the  sturgeon  were  routed,  a  600-pound  sturgeon 
in  the  Delaware  River  was  a  monster.  In  the  Danube 
700  and  800-pound  fish  are  the  average.  These  yield 
between  200  and  300  pounds  of  caviar  each.  Some  of 
the  Danube  sturgeon  weigh  2000  pounds. 


The  Republic  of  Panama  has  offered  to  the  United 
States  an  indemnity  of  $5000  for  an  attack  committed 
more  than  two  years  ago  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Columbia. 
and  $8000  is  offered  as  indemnity  for  the  killing  of 
Boatswain's  Mate  Rand  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Buffalo  in 
Panama,  in  September,  1908,  and  $1000  for  an  attack 
on  a  sailor  of  the  Buffalo  at  the  same  time.  The  money 
will  go  to  the  relatives  of  the  men  concerned. 
^*^ 

Filipino  prisoners  in  Bilibib,  both  mei 
are  now  allowed  a  certain  number  of  c 
at  government  expense. 
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Builders  of  Spain,  by  Clara  Crawford  Perkins. 
Published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York;  2  vols. ;   $5. 

This  important  and  handsome  work  can 
hardly  be  overlooked  by  those  who  would  diag- 
nose the  present  condition  of  Spain  or  predict 
her  future.  Her  history  presents  certain  fea- 
tures wholly  peculiar  to  herself,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  fact  emphasized  by  the  author  in 
her  preface  that  the  native  stock  of  Spain  has 
produced  no  rulers,  and  that  she  has  been  con- 
tinuously governed  by  alien  peoples  who  have 
stamped  their  individuality  upon  the  nation, 
using  to  their  own  ends  a  fiercely  aggressive 
spirit  capable  of  loyal  service  but  not,  appar- 
ently,  of  self-government. 

The  history  of  Spain  is,  indeed,  the  history 
of  invasion,  and  it  is  the  invaders  who  were 
the  builders.  The  Celts,  the  Phoenicians,  the 
Carthagenians,  the  Romans,  the  Vandals,  the 
Visigoths,  the  Moors,  and  the  Arabs  succes- 
sively overwhelmed  the  Peninsula,  their  com- 
paratively small  numbers  dominating  a  native 
population  lacking  alike  in  leadership  and  in- 
itiative. And  yet  the  primitive  Spaniards 
were  great  fighters.  The  Iberian  legions  were 
among  the  finest  under  the  Roman  eagles,  and 
as  "an  able-bodied  legionary  rarely  returned 
home,"  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  Roman 
wars  exhausted  the  old  virile  Iberian  stock. 
From  then  onward  the  story  of  Spain  is  one 
of  action  and  reaction  between  the  influence 
of  successive  invaders  and  that  of  the  native 
population  and  of  a  perpetual  and  mutual  mod- 
ification. 

All  this  is  admirably  set  forth  by  the  au- 
thor. Struggling  against  the  uncertainties  of 
the  imaginative  early  records,  she  presents  us 
somewhat  rapidly  with  the  story  of  the  early 
invaders  and  so  leads  us  to  the  year  718, 
when  the  first  Christian  king,  Pelayo,  asserted 
himself  in  the  little  province  of  Oviedo.  But 
not  until  the  eleventh  century  did  the  Chris- 
tian monarchy  become  a  substantial  reality, 
when  Fernando  I  of  Castile  united  under 
himself  the  Asturias,  Leon,  and  Galicia. 
Jaime  I  (1214-1274)  first  raised  Spain  to  the 
dignity  of  a  world  power,  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  Spanish  supremacy  that  was  to  culmi- 
nate in  such  splendor  and  to  crumble  in  such 
disaster.  From  King  Jaime  up  to  the  present 
time  we  have  an  incisive  and  authoritative 
sketch  of  Spanish  history,  necessarily  in  out- 
line only,  but  faithful,  graphic,  and  discrimi- 
nating. 

The  end  of  the  first  volume  and  the  whole 
of  the  second  are  devoted  to  the  great  centres 
of  Spanish  civilization.  Toledo,  Cordova,  Se- 
ville, Granada,  Madrid,  the  Northern  Frontier, 
Old  Castile,  Saragossa,  and  Aragon  and  the 
East  Coast  are  all  considered  historically  and 
architecturally  and  with  a  pleasing  vigor  of 
touch  that  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  It  would 
indeed  be  hard  to  find  a  work  at  once  so 
comprehensive  and  so  well  condensed  or  one 
that  better  fulfills  its  purpose  of  a  general 
survey.  A  large  number  of  photogravure  il- 
lustrations in  tint  form  a  pleasing  addition. 


prediction,  and,  widower  and  alone  though  he 
is,  he  gives  to  the  little  waif  the  wealth  of 
love  that  has  been  stored  in  his  loyal  heart 
ever  since  his  own  baby  died  years  before. 

"Poppea"  is  the  story  of  the  baby  girl  thus 
left  to  the  mercy  of  strangers.  We  see  her 
grow  up  with  an  exquisite  delicacy  of  mind 
and  heart,  but  we  do  not  quite  understand  her 
passionate  despair  when  she  discovers  acci- 
dentally that  Gilbert  is  not  her  father.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  a  girl  so  young,  or,  indeed, 
any  sensible  girl,  would  feel  the  mystery  of 
her  parentage  to  be  an  overwhelming  disgrace 
and  a  hopeless  bar  to  her  own  marriage,  and 
we  get  a  little  impatient  with  Poppea  when 
she  nearly  loses  her  reason  under  the  strain 
of  her  discovery,  which  comes  about  through 
an  indiscreet  date  upon  the  tombstone  of  Gil- 
bert's wife  which  the  old  man  has  done  his 
best  to  cover  with  a  creeper.  Poppea,  of 
course,  has  lovers,  and  their  varying  fortunes 
are  entwined  with  the  elucidation  of  her  birth 
mystery,  an  elucidation  which  has  practically 
no  effect  upon  her  fortunes  except  that  it 
turns  one  of  her  lovers  into  a  brother.  When 
she  finally  makes  her  choice  we  feel  that  it  is 
some  one  with  whom  we  are  not  sufficiently 
familiar  and  who  has  at  least  failed  to  impress 
himself  upon  our  imagination.  For  Poppea 
herself  we  are  grateful,  and  also  for  Post- 
master Gilbert.  We  shall  forget  neither  of 
them,  but  our  recollection  will  be  that  of  an 
unbalanced  and  unfinished  picture. 


The    Shadow    of    the     Crescent,    by    Edward 
Bedinger     Mitchell.       Published     by     the 
Frederick     A.      Stokes      Company,      New 
York;  $1.25. 
It    must    be    unpleasant    to    find    that    the 
charming  girl  to  whom  you  have  just  become 
engaged  is  mysteriously  involved  in  the  plot- 
ting  for   Turkish   freedom,   and   it   can  be   no 
less  than  exasperating  to  discover  that  she  has 
been  abducted  by  those  generically  known  in 
America  as  "Dagos"   in   order  that  her  name 
and  lineage  may  be  used  as  influences  to  quell 
the  insurrectionary  tendencies  of  the  Ottoman 
empire.     On  the  other  hand,  Ronald  Lampton 
should    have    made    some   inquiries    as    to    the 
beautiful  ward  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  uncle 
before  offering  her  his  hand  and  heart. 

But  we  need  not  quarrel  with  the  improba- 
bility of  the  circumstances  that  furnish  us 
with  a  capital  story  of  intrigue  and  adventure. 
Of  course  Ronald  pursues  his  lady  love  to 
Turkey  and  eventually  rescues  her,  after  out- 
witting spies  and  ruffians  galore  and  making 
the  acquaintance  of  distinguished  and  roman- 
tic people.  The  story  is  told  with  sequence 
and  energy  and  it  ranks  more  than  half  way 
up  the  list  of  books  of  its  kind. 


The  Home  of  the  Soul,  by  Rev.  Charles  Wag- 
ner. Published  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls, 
New  York;  $1.20. 

We  hardly  need  a  reminder  that  the  author 
is  not  a  theologian  and  that  his  religion  con- 
tains none  of  the  psychological  analysis  so 
often  attempted  by  those  who  have  followed 
him.  His  references  to  those  who  are  "in 
search  of  a  soul  or  already  in  possession  of 
one"  would  hardly  commend  themselves  to 
those  who  teach  the  existence  in  every  one  of 
a  realm  of  spiritual  consciousness  above  and 
beyond  the  brain  mind,  and  which  is  to  be 
reached   by   appropriate   thought   and   conduct. 

But  the  result,  we  may  imagine,  is  the  same. 
Certainly  no  one  can  digest  Pastor  Wagner's 
exhortations  without  finding  that  the  mercury 
of  his  mental  thermometer  is  rising  to  unusual 
heights,  and  that  a  new  order  of  vision  and  a 
new  range  of  perspective  is  within  reach.  He 
seems  always  to  be  trying  to  tell  us  of  experi- 
ences for  which  no  appropriate  language  has 
been  evolved,  and  to  urge  us  to  make  the  step 
without  which  there  can  be  no  knowledge.  His 
latest  book  is  made  up  of  the  discourses  that 
he  has  delivered  at  the  Paris  institution  called 
"Le  Foyer  de  l'Ame,"  and  in  them  will  be 
found  that  admirable  mixture  of  common 
sense  and  mysticism  with  which  his  earlier 
writings  have  familiarized  us. 


Poppea    of    the    Postoffice,   by    Mabel    Osgood 
Wright.      Published     by     the     Macmillan 
Company,  New  York;   $1.50. 
In  spite  of  two  or  three  fine  character  con- 
ceptions,   the    story    leaves    us    with    a    slight 
sense   of   disappointment   through   a   deficiency 
of  plot.     We  get  the  idea  that  the  author  did 
not  quite  know  what  to  do   with  Poppea  after 
she  had  created  her  exquisite  personality,  and 
when  we  reach  the  last  page  we  are  inclined 
to  say  "is  that  all  ?" 

The    strongest    portrait    is    that    of    Gilbert, 

the  postmaster,  whose  lameness  keeps  him  at 

home  when  the  Civil  War  breaks  out,  and  who 

finds  measureless  consolation  in  a  letter  from 

Lincoln  to  the  effect  that  "If  the  Lord's  will 

has    stayed    your   joining    in    this    conflict,    be 

sure  that    4e  will  find  some  other  wrong  for 

r  .ht,   by   your   own    door."      When    a 

—      aby    is    left    at    the    postoffice    one 

nijht,    Gilbert    accepts    the   trust    un- 

-ingly    as    the    fulfillment    of    Lincoln's 


has  been  the  victim  not  so  much  of  a  prosaic 
husband  as  of  her  own  nervous  system  and  of 
a  lack  of  spontaneous  and  wholesome  woman- 
hood. It  is  a  curious  psychological  study,  and 
one  that  is  fortunately  rare  in  every-day  life. 

Mental  Medicine,  by  Oliver  Huckel,  S.  T.  D. 
Published  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co., 
New  York;  $1. 

There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  making  of 
books  upon  mental  therapeutics  or,  it  may  be 
said,  to  the  authors  who  have  examined  all 
existing  systems  and  who  are  now  prepared 
to  show  the  via  media  and  to  save  us  from 
the  excesses  that  await  us  upon  either  hand. 
There  are  truly  many  counsellors,  but  the 
wisdom  is  as  rare  as  ever. 

Dr.  Huckel  does  at  least  warn  the  Emmanuel 
Movement  that  it  is  going  too  far,  and  that 
its  sorcery  and  incantations  are  not  palliated 
by  a  black  coat  or  a  prayer.  For  that  we 
may  be  duly  thankful,  even  while  regretting  a 
wearisome  insistence  upon  closer  relations  be- 
tween pastor  and  physician.  That  the  clergy- 
man is  a  usual  visitor  to  the  sick  bed  is  a 
pleasing  fiction,  but  one  that  is  unsupported 
by  fact.  The  ordinary  sick  man  no  more 
thinks  of  sending  for  the  clergyman  than  for 
the  postmaster,  while  there  seems  no  more 
reason  for  an  alliance  between  theology  and 
medicine  than  between  theology  and  banking. 
It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  some  one  with 
the  ability  of  Dr.  Huckel,  for  example,  would 
write  a  popular  volume  and  tell  us  all  about  it 
without  the  shibboleths  of  the  pulpit  and  with- 
out the  assumption  that  the  use  of  a  natural 
and  universal  force  is  in  some  way  dependent 
upon  church  association. 

At  the  same  time  the  book  is  valuable  and 
suggestive,  because  it  tells  us  so  many  things 
that  we  knew  before,  and  it  is  only  such 
things  that  can  move  us  to  action.  The  ex- 
hortations to  courage,  the  reminder  of  our 
own  mental  powers,  the  recommendations  to 
a  sane  and  tranquil  philosophy  of  life  and  to 
a  self-control  within  that  philosophy  are  sane 
and  stimulating,  while  the  author's  caution 
and  his  obviously  and  effectively  beneficent 
intention  should  recommend  his  book  to  many 
readers. 


The  Long  Gallery,  by  Eva  Lathbury.  Pub- 
lished by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
$1.50. 
This  story  of  country  society  life  in  Eng- 
land is  unquestionably  well  told  and  with 
much  skillful  unfolding  of  a  central  idea. 
The  heroine  is  Griselda,  the  daughter  of  Lady 
Southern,  and  we  are  introduced  to  her  at  the 
point  where  her  mother  explains  to  her  the 
necessity  of  an  advantageous  marriage. 
Harry  Dorset,  it  seems,  is  available  ;  that  is  to 
say,  if  that  young  man  has  not  already  been 
frightened  into  the  arms  of  Alva  Dane  by 
Griselda's  coolness.  Griselda  is  duly  im- 
pressed and  proceeds  to  the  capture  of  Dorset, 
although  not  without  repugnance. 

Griselda's  tactics  are  of  an  amazing  nature, 
perhaps  common  enough  to  aristocratic  life, 
but  bewildering  to  old-fashioned  ideas  of 
maidenly  modesty.  She  appeals  to  Alva  to 
relax  her  hold  upon  Dorset  and  practically  to 
offer  herself  to  Peter  Southern,  while  she  her- 
self states  the  situation  to  Harry  Dorset  and 
gives  that  prosaic  young  man  the  alternative 
of  brutality  or  a  proposal.  Griselda  is  very 
pretty  and  a  proposal  is  not  difficult,  but  there 
is  no  concealment  of  the  compassion  that 
prompts  it. 

And  so  we  find  two  intensely  practical  and 
commonplace  men  manoeuvred  into  marriage 
with  girls  who  are  temperamentally  their  an- 
tithesis. There  are  many  such  men  as  Harry 
and  Peter,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there 
are  not  many  such  girls  as  Alva  and  Griselda. 
They  are  simply  bundles  of  estheticisms  and 
of  course  "misunderstood"  by  their  respect- 
able husbands,  who  have  supposed  that  their 
wives  are  real  women,  and  that  at  least  a 
common  working  virtue  underlies  their  tire- 
some sentiments.  The  "misunderstood"  woman 
is  usually  immoral,  and  so  both  Griselda  and 
Alva  play  with  fire  in  the  effort  to  find  a  sym- 
pathy in  the  other  sex  that  their  husbands 
can  not  give.  What  they  really  need  is  pov- 
erty, hard  work,  and  babies.  What  they  think 
they  need  is  "experience,"  "life,"  "apprecia- 
tion," and  all  those  other  platitudinous  syno- 
nyms for  license. 

But  they  are  not  bad  women.  They  are 
simply  women  to  whom  it  has  never  occurred 
to  be  unselfish,  women  who  are  so  wrapped 
in  morbid  egotism  as  to  find  no  room  for  duty. 
To  Griselda  at  last  comes  the  awakening  when 
her  husband  finds  an  old  compromising  letter, 
and  she  fiercely  and  defiantly  shows  him  how 
an  honest  love  might  have  saved  her  and  can 
still  save  her.  And  so  all  ends  well  with  Gri- 
selda, so  far  as  we  know,  but  we  feel  that  she 


The  Friendly  Craft,  edited  by  Elizabeth  Deer- 
ing  Hanscom,  Ph.  D.  Published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York;  $1.25. 

A  collection  of  letters  strikes  a  note  of 
personal  interest  not  always  attained  by  more 
premeditated  work,  and  we  may  well  be  grate- 
ful for  this  volume  of  letters,  some  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  in  number,  written  by  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  well-known  Americans  upon 
well-nigh  every  subject  under  the  sun.  The 
classification  must  obviously  have  been  a  mat- 
ter of  some  difficulty  and  the  problem  has 
been  attacked  with  some  ingenuity.  For  ex- 
ample, "The  News  from  Home"  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  a  wide  range  and  includes  letters 
from  Washington,  Adams,  Thoreau,  Lowell. 
Mrs.  Stowe,  and  Aldrich.  Then  we  have  let- 
ters from,  to,  and  about  children  under  the 
heading  of  "Little  Men  and  Little  Women." 
Other  classifications  are  "Lovers  and  Friends," 
"Genial  Gossip,"  "The  Judgment  of  Peers," 
"Makers  of  History,"  and  "The  Unconquer- 
able Hope."  They  cover  the  whole  of  man's 
estate,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  they 
range  from  broad  fun  to  the  heights  of  re- 
ligion and  philosophy.  On  the  whole,  the 
volume  is  a  most  acceptable  one,  and  its  con- 
tents well  chosen  and  well  arranged. 


The  House  of  Falling  Leaves,  by  William 
Stanley  Braithwaite.  •  Published  by  John 
W.  Luce  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Many  of  these  verses  have  already  appeared 
in  current  magazine  form,  and  we  can  not 
resist  the  conviction  that  it  would  have  been 
better  to  leave  them  thus  unobtrusively  to  the 
public  verdict.  The  verse  that  is  charmingly 
appropriate  to  the  quarter  page  of  the  maga- 
zine may  become  trivial  upon  the  whole  page 
of  the  book,  while  the  temptation  to  search 
through  our  notes  for  something  that  shall 
give  substance  to  the  published  volume  re- 
sults sometimes  in  the  presentation  of  more 
or  less  dainty  nothings  that  wither  away  in 
the  light.  Many  of  the  author's  verses  are 
charming,  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  several  that  are  trivial  or  that  have  such 
purely  personal  application  as  to  be  out  of 
place  in  the  public  view.  At  least  half  of 
these  verses  might  have  been  advantageously 
withheld  from  publication  or  republication, 
and  the  remainder  might  have  waited  for  sub- 
stantial reinforcements. 


An  Englishman's  Home,  by  Major  Guy  du 
Maurier,  D.  S.  O.  Published  by  Harper 
&  Brothers,  New  York;  $1.25. 
Those  who  are  anxious  to  read  the  play 
that  did  so  much  to  produce  the  present  in- 
vasion scare  in  England  have  now  the  oppor- 
tunity. "An  Englishman's  Home"  is  in  three 
acts  and  the  scene  of  the  play  is  laid  at  a 
country  home  in  Essex.  The  dramatis  per- 
sona: are  seventeen  in  number,  in  addition  to 
soldiers  and  volunteers,  "a  mixed  lot."  A 
glance  at  the  text  suggests  that  the  acting 
must  have  been  astonishingly  good  to  make 
so  great  an  impression  upon  the  national 
nerves,  although  the  dramatic  picture  of  an 
actual  invasion  by  a  foreign  force  must  have 
been  sufficiently  startling  to  an  English  au- 
dience. 


Our  interest  does  not  cease 
with  a  sale.  We  request 
our  patrons  to  come  in  at 
any  time  and  have  their 
glasses  re-adjusted. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

218  Post  St.  Opticians 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


Roman  History. 
Characters    and    Events    of    Roman    History, 
from   Casar   to   Nero,   by   Guglielmo   Fer- 
rero,   Litt.    D.      Published   by    G.    P.    Put- 
nam's Sons.  New  York;  $2.50. 
At  a  time  when  knowledge  is  not  acceptable 
unless   conveyed   in   tabloid    form   and   with    a 
certain  sprightliness  o£  manner  these  lectures 
of   Dr.   Ferrero   should   be   warmly   welcomed. 
Very  few  of  us  nowadays  have  the  courage  to 
read  Gibbon   from   the  first  word  to  the  last, 
and  nowhere  but  in   Gibbon   can  we  find  the 
combination      of      precision,      erudition,      and 
energy  that  delights  us  in  these  pages. 

At  the  same  time  Dr.  Ferrero  tells  us  noth- 
ing that  is  new ;  original  research  adds  little 
to  his  pages.  He  selects  for  us  certain 
epochal  periods  and  presents  them  to  us  vi- 
vaciously and  with  a  happy  recognition  of 
essentials.  Above  all,  he  speaks  as  a  citizen 
of  the  modern  world  who  acknowledges  the 
heritage  from  the  old.  For  him  the  lessons 
of  the  Roman  empire  are  for  immediate  appli- 
cation, and  he  asks  us  perpetually  to  give  an 
account  of  our  stewardship  and  to  show  our 
profits  and  losses  for  two  thousand  years. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  story  of  triumphant  ad- 
vance. Throughout  these  eight  lectures  we  are 
impressed  more  and  more  with  the  majesty  of 
Rome  and  the  flowering  of  national  wisdom 
that  made  her  mistress  of  the  world,  not  by 
the  sway  of  arms,  but  by  a  recognition  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  diversities  of  men.  The 
reign  of  Tiberius  saw  an  empire  that  covered 
Spain,  France,  Belgium,  a  part  of  Germany 
and  Austria,  Switzerland  and  Italy,  the  Bal- 
kans, Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  a 
part  of  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  all  northern  Africa. 
The  central  government  that  administered  this 
vast  area  did  not  comprise  more  than  2000 
men,  while  the  Roman  army  defending  that 
area  numbered  only  about  200,000  men,  and 
Dr.  Ferrero  tells  us  that  "the  world  was  able 
to  enjoy  a  liberty  and  an  autonomy  such  as  it 
had  never  previously  enjoyed  and  which  per- 
haps it  will  never  again  in  an  equal  degree 
of  civilization  and  in  so  great  an  extension." 
Evidently  we  have  not  to  congratulate  our- 
selves upon  an  advance  in  the  art  of  govern- 
ment since  the  days  of  Tiberius.  Civilization 
has  descended  into  the  valley  since  then,  and 
it  is  still  lower  than  the  mountain  peaks  that 
are  behind   it. 

It  is  to  the  condition  of  the  early  Roman 
empire  that  we  are  returning,  a  condition  of 
economic  unity  that  was  shattered  by  the 
idealism  of  Christianity  which  directed  men's 
minds  to  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world.  Once 
more  we  are  settling  into  the  religious  indif- 
ference, into  the  agreement  of  carelessness 
which  makes  economic  unity  a  possibility. 
We  understand  Augustus  better  than  we  do 
Charlemagne  because  the  recurring  cycles 
have  brought  us  to  the  corresponding  age  and 
the  old  uniformities,  the  old  hard  ambitions, 
the  old  compelling  and  deadening  necessities 
are  at  the  helm  once  more.  It  is  this  touch  of 
historical  analogy  that  gives  Dr.  Ferrero  his 
fascination.  But  why  should  the  analogy  not 
be  continued.  Was  it  by  chance  or  was  it  by 
law  that  the  Roman  pendulum  swung  back- 
ward— or  forward — from  economic  unity  and 
allowed  itself  the  vertigo  of  a  religious  ideal- 
ism. If  by  law  and  as  a  part  of  the  scheme 
of  things  will  the  analogy  be  carried  out  and 
are  we  upon  the  eve  of  a  religious  revival  like 
that  of  two  thousand  years  ago  ?  Dr.  Ferrero 
is  so  much  of  a  prophet  already  that  we  should 
like  to  encourage  the  sybilline  tongue  to  fur- 
ther speech. 

These  lectures  are  all  interesting  and  impor- 
tant. The  comparison  between  corruption  an- 
cient and  modern  has  a  value  topically,  and  is 
along  the  comparative  lines  that  the  author 
makes  his  own.  Other  illuminating  lectures 
are  on  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Nero,  Julius, 
and  Tiberius,  and  the  development  of  Gaul. 
There  are  eight  in  all,  and  they  are  drawn  so 
vividly  from  the  modern  standpoint,  they  knit 
us  so  firmly  to  the  world  that  is  gone,  they 
establish  so  intimate  a  relationship  between 
past  and  present,  that  we  feel  ourselves  in  the 
presence  not  so  much  of  the  historical  as  of 
the  philosophic  mind,  or  perhaps  of  a  rare  and 
happy  combination  of  the  two. 


It  is  intended  for  beginners  in  high  schools 
and  colleges  and  contains  a  grammatical  ap- 
pendix and  vocabulary. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
The  new  novel  by  Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton 
will  not  appear  until  next  spring.  It  was  at 
first  hoped  that  it  would  be  possible  to  pub- 
lish the  book  in  the  fall,  but  this  has  been 
found  to  be  impossible.  The  impression  that 
Mrs.  Atherton  had  chosen  for  her  theme  the 
life  of  a  young  American  singer  abroad  was 
also  an  error.  Instead,  the  book  deals  with 
the  upper  circles  of  the  operatic  and  diplo- 
matic worlds. 

Robert  W.  Chambers's  new  novel  will  be 
entitled  "The  Danger  Mark,"  but  it  will  be 
some  time  yet  before  it  sees  the  light. 

Dr.  Johnson's  views  as  to  holiday  reading 
are  not  likely  to  appeal  to  most  modern  holi- 
day makers.  To  a  Highland  landlord's  daugh- 
ter, who  had  pleased  him  by  her  modesty  and 
civility,  he  gave  "a  book  which  I  happened 
to  have  about  me,"  as  he  recorded  in  his  ac- 
count of  his  tour.  Curipus  inquirers  as  to 
the  book  Johnson  thought  suitable  for  such  a 
gift  learned  that  it  was  Cocker's  Arithmetic, 
and  their  laughter  annoyed  him.  "I  had  no 
choice  in  the  matter,"  he  explained  ;  "I  have 
said  that  I  presented  her  with  a  book  which 
I  happened  to  have  about  me."  "Yes,"  said 
Boswell ;  "but  how  came  you  to  have  such  a 
book  about  you  on  a  holiday  ?"  "Why,  sir," 
was  the  reply,  "if  you  are  to  have  but  one 
book  with  you  upon  a  journey,  let  it  be  a 
book  of  science.  When  you  have  read  through 
a  book  of  entertainment,  you  know  it,  and  it 
can  do  no  more  for  you  ;  but  a  book  of  science 
is  inexhaustible." 

Meredithian  anecdotes  are  still  going  round. 
Here  is  a  new  one,  according  to  M.  A.  P.: 
Mr.  Meredith  some  years  ago  told  this  story 
of  Carlyle  and  his  opinion  of  "Hamlet"  to  a 
young  journalist  and  man  of  letters  whom  he 
invited  to  come  to  see  him.  On  one  occasion 
when  Carlyle  and  Meredith  met,  they  talked 
of  Shakespeare  and  of  "Hamlet."  When  Mr. 
Meredith  had  finished  speaking  of  the  play, 
Carlyle  quietly  said:  "Man,  I  think  I  could 
have  written  it  better  myself." 

A  second  edition  of  "Letters  from  China," 
by  Mrs.  Sarah  Pike  Conger,  wife  of  the  late 
minister  to  China,  is  announced  by  the  pub- 
lishers, Messrs.  A.  C.  McCIurg  &  Co.  Ar- 
rangements have  also  been  made  to  publish 
the  work  in  England  through  Messrs.  Hodder 
&  Stoughton.  The  demand  for  the  book  seems 
to  come  from  a  recognition  of  the  new  light 
which  it  throws  on  matters  relating  to  China 
which  no  previous  writers  had  quite  the  same 
opportunity  of  investigating.  Among  the 
many  expressions  of  opinion  on  the  book  re- 
ceived by  the  publishers  a  characteristic  one 
was  from  a  Chinese  student  at  Sheffield  Scien- 
tific School,  who  says  it  is  the  most  interest- 
ing and  truthful  account  of  his  people  he  has 
ever  read. 

Four  out  of  five  writers  of  successful  fiction 
today  received  their  training  on  newspapers. 
Few,  however,  have  had  as  wide  or  varied  a 
journalistic  experience  as  Jacques  Futrelle, 
who  has  worked  on  the  Atlanta  Journal,  Bos-, 
ton  Post,  New  York  Journal,  New  York  Her- 
ald, Atlanta  Journal  again,  Richmond  Leader, 
Boston  American.  It  was  while  he  was  work- 
ing on  the  Boston  American  that  he  wrote 
"The  Thinking  Machine"  stories,  by  which, 
so  to  speak,  he  was  yanked  into  fiction. 

J.  M.  Harper  has  written  a  three-act  drama 
entitled  "Samuel  de  Champlain,"  which  should 
be  of  especial  value  at  a  time  when  the 
services  of  Champlain  are  being  brought  so 
forcibly  before  the  American  people  through 
the  celebration  of  the  tercentenary  of  his  dis- 
covery of  the  lake  which  bears  his  name  by 
the  authorities  of  the  Federal  government, 
the  States  of  New  York  and  Vermont,  and 
the  Dominion  of  Canada. 


Meredith  as  Judge  of  Manuscripts. 
For  thirty  years  George  Meredith  served  as 
reader  and  critic  for  a  publishing  house,  and 
his  judgment  must  have  been  relied  upon. 
The  result  did  not  always  justify  his  critical 
view,  at  least  so  far  as  popular  standards  are 
concerned.  In  the  Fortnightly  Review  for 
August,  there  is  an  article  by  a  member  of 
the  publishing  firm,  B.  W.  Matz,  descriptive  of 
Meredith's  activity  and  quality  as  a  reader. 

As  might  be  inferred,  Meredith's  standard 
for  judgment  of  submitted  manuscripts  was 
exquisitely  high.  After  Hugh  Conway  had 
been  so  successful  with  "Called  Back,"  Mere- 
dith rejected  a  manuscript  by  the  same  au- 
thor, which  afterward  was  published  by  an«- 
other  house,  under  the  title  of  "A  Cardinal 
Sin."  In  1861  he  refused  to  indorse  the 
manuscript  of  "East  Lynne" :  "Opinion  em- 
phatically against  it,"  was  his  terse  communi- 
cation to  the  publisher.  Authors  as  popular 
as  "Ouida,"  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  Thomas 
Hardy,  Baring  Gould.  Herman  Merivale  sub- 
mitted manuscripts  which  did  not  please  Mr. 
Meredith.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  keen 
to  any  very  genuine  quality  and  appreciative 
of  it.  Two  early  attempts  by  William  Black 
came  to  his  hands,  and  he  at  once  felt  the 
talent  shown.  Of  one  of  these  he  wrote : 
"In  its  way,  very  good — in  the  earlier  part, 
highly  promising.  I  have  not  seen  the  con- 
cluding portion  ;  but  it  is  but  a  thin  thread  of 
story  I  have  got  as  yet.  The  author's  mind 
evinces  strong  sense  and  poetic  perceptions ; 
he  has  a  remarkably  clear  style,  and  a  power 
of  giving  soft,  pathetic  touches,  which  I  com- 
mend. He  does  not  know  much  of  life,  nor 
has  he  the  proper  artistic  feeling  for  the  de- 
velopment of  his  characters  in  an  interesting 
way.  Write  very  encouragingly.  Do  not  lose 
sight  of  him." 

Of  the  other  manuscript  submitted,  his 
opinion  was  sent  directly  to  William  Black : 
"Book  will  not  do,  but  the  author  strongly 
encouraged.  A  man  on  whom  to  keep  an 
eye."  On  poems  submitted  by  Edwin  Arnold, 
Meredith  wrote  :  "I  should  say  this  man  will 
do  something.  The  collection  of  poems  here 
is  not  of  sufficient  weight  to  justify  any  specu- 
lation on  the  book.  The  translation  in 
hexameter  from  Bion  is  especially  good.  He 
should  wait  till  he  has  composed  a  poem  likely 
to  catch  the  public  ear.  There  is  no  distinct 
original  mark  in  these  poems — not  enough  to 
rely  on."  Meredith  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
seen  all  there  was  or  was  to  be  in  Sir  Ed- 
win. On  Samuel  Butler's  "Erewhon"  he 
wrote:  "Will  not  do."  He  said  "no"  to 
"Immaturity,"  by  G.  B.  Shaw,  though  there  is 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  the  Shaw. 
Among  the  popular  books  he  rejected  is  "The 
Heavenly  Twins."  Among  his  reports  on  re- 
jected  manuscripts  are  the  following: 

A  provincial  maiden  aunt  of  the  old  time  had 
about  the  same  notions  of  humor  and  horror.  A 
similar    manner    of    narrating. 

This  is  laughable  enough  in  MS.  But  in  print 
the  ridicule  would  fall  upon  the  publishers. 

Might  gain   a  prize   for  dullness. 

Rather  pretty  frail  piece  of  young  lady's   work. 

Poor  story  of  the  French  Terror.  Historical 
portraiture  befitting  the  pen  of  an  urchin  fifty 
years  back. 

This  is  the  vocabulary  of  a  boy  of  fourteen. 

Called  humorous  by  the  author.  Cockneyish 
dialogue,  gutter  English,  ill-contrived  incidents 
done  in  daubs,  maintain  the  assertion. 

A  tale  reading  as  if  told  by  a  romantic  grand- 
mother of  the  present  generation. 

Absurd    in    point    of    style,    which    is 
child. 

"The    Mystery    of    the    Pigeon    Holes 
choly  stuff   to   see  and   smell. 

"The    Autobiography    of    a    Donkey" 
only  to  the  donkey's  dullness. 


Liqueur 
Peres  Chartreux 


New  Publications- 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  have  pub- 
lished "The  Winterfeast,"  by  Charles  Rann 
Kennedy,  as  presented  by  the  Henry  Miller 
Associate  Players  at  the  Savoy  Theatre,  New 
York.  The  events  transpire  on  the  evening 
-of  the  Winter  Night's  Feast,  A.  D.  1020,  and 
.the  scene  is  laid  in  Iceland. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  has 
-published  "Her  Own  Way,"  a  play  in  four 
acts  by  Clyde  Fitch.  "Her  Own  Way"  was 
produced  at  Buffalo  in  1903  and  a  few  days 
later  at  the  Garrick  Theatre,  New  York.  In 
1905  it  was  played  in  London,  first  at  the 
Lyric  Theatre  and  later  at  the  Savoy  Theatre. 

The  American  Book  Company,  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  and  Chicago,  has  published  a 
"New  Physical  Laboratory  Manual,"  by 
Charles  F.  Adams.  The  seventy-eight  exer- 
cises are  simple,  there  is  a  useful  appendix  of 
formulas  and  constants,  and  the  illustrations 
are  numerous  and  clear.  Price,  60  cents. 
From  the  same  company  comes  a  "Spanish 
Reader,"    by    Charles    Alfred    Turrell,    A.    M. 
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Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  has  recently  been  lec- 
turing upon  "The  Pitfalls  of  Biography,"  (ob- 
serves an  editorial  writer  in  the  New  York 
Eveniyig  Post).  Perhaps  his  most  piquant 
comment  is  that  modern  biographies  often 
present  too  great  a  wealth  of  detail.  He  avers 
that  the  biographer,  through  haste,  is  often 
unwilling  or  unable  to  winnow  his  material. 
This  extrusion  of  details  is,  in  this  critic's 
estimation,  to  be  regulated  by  a  law  that 
nothing  is  to  be  used  except  what  vitally  illus- 
trates the  character  or  career  of  the  subject. 
But  the  screening  process  may  easily  lead 
to  distortion  more  serious  than  a  mere  chaos 
of  incidents.  For  if  once  the  biographer  re- 
gards himself  as  anything  but  an  impersonal 
mouthpiece,  pure  biography  will  suffer.  If  he 
allows  his  own  personality  to  intervene  like  a 
lens  between  subj  ect  and  reader,  though  a 
charming  or  stimulating  image  may  be  formed, 
it  will  be  something  other  than  biography. 
An  author  of  this  sort  is  likely  to  fall  into 
the  pitfall  of  writing  from  a  thesis  of  his 
own.  Such  a  result  is  to  be  observed  in  Mr. 
G.  K.  Chesterton's  book  on  Dickens,  which, 
though  it  makes  no  definite  claim  to  being  a 
biography  at  all,  is  illustrative  of  the  adroit 
— perhaps  unconscious — suppression  of  facts 
for  the  sake  of  predetermined  conclusions. 
The  lesson  of  a  man's  life  is  a  task,  not  for 
the  author,  but  for  the  reader. 


SOUPS,  STEWS  AND 
HASHES 

are  rendered  much  more 
tasty  and  appetizing  by  the 
use  of 

LEA&PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE    ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIBB 

It  is  a  rare  relish  for  Fish, 
Meats,  Game,  Salads, 
Cheese,  etc. 

John   Duncan's  Sons,  Agts.,  N.  Y. 


The  original  and  genuine  Chartreusa  has 
always  been  and  still  is  made  by  the  Carthu- 
sian Monks  (  Peres  Charlreux),  who,  since  their 
expulsion  from  France,  hove    been  located  at 

f  Tarragona,  Spain;  and, although  the  old  labels 
and  insignia  originated  by  the  Monks  have 
been  adjudged  by  the  Federal  Courts  of  this 
m  country  to  be  still  the  exclusive  properly  of  the 
w  Monks,  their  world-renowned  productis  HOW- 
S'      adays  known  as  "Liqueur  Peres  Chartreux." 

%.     At  first-class  Wine  Merchants,  Grocers,  Hotels.  Cafes, 

(T  Baijer  &  Co.,  45  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

B  Sole  Agents  (or  United  States.  a 


John  F.  Forbes 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 


EDUCATIONAL. 


MILLS   COLLEGE 

The  only  woman's  college  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  exclusively  for  young  women.  Full  col- 
legiate course  leading  to  degree.  Entrance  and 
graduation  requirements  equivalent  to  those  of 
Stanford  and  University  of  California.  Train- 
ing fits  students  for  teaching  regular  lines  of 
academic  work,  and  offers  special  advantages 
for  Music,  Theory  and  History  of  Art,  Home 
Economics  and  Library  study.  Well  equipped 
Laboratories  for  Science  and  experimental  Psy- 
chology. Special  attention  to  health  of  stu- 
dents. Outdoor  life  and  sports.  Ideal  loca- 
tion in  beautiful  Oakland  hills.  1:10  from  San 
Francisco.  Within  reach  of  both  Stanford  and 
University  of  California.  Third  and  fourth 
years  of  College  Preparatory  during  1909-10. 
Fall  semester  begins  August  11,  1909.  For 
catalogue  and  brochure  of  views  address.  Presi- 
dent's Secretary,  Mills  College  P.  O.,  Cal.    . 


Boone's  University  School  for  Boys 

BERKELEY 

Will  begin  its  twenty-eighth  year  Tuesday,  Au- 
gust 10.  Accredited  to  the  State  University, 
Stanford,  Universities  of  Pennsylvania,  Cor- 
nell, and  Michigan. 

Apply    for  catalogue  to 

P.   R.   BOONE,   Principal 


School  for  Girls 

Accredited  by  the  California  universities  and 
by  Eastern  colleges.  Advanced  courses  of 
study  are  offered  to  high  school  graduates  and 
to  those  who  have  left  school,  with  lectures  by 
professors  from  the  University  of  California 
and  elsewhere.  There  are  also  special  courses 
and  those  leading  to  a  school  diploma.  Pupils 
charged  from  the  week  of  entrance. 

In  place  of  the  Kindergarten,  a  French 
school  has  been  opened,  where  the  French 
language  is  taught  by  means  of  charts,  pic- 
tures, games,  songs,  and  stories. 

Classes  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music  and 
in  Drawing  and  Painting  are  formed  and  facili- 
ties are  given  for  Horseback  Riding,  Lawn  Ten- 
nis, Basket  Ball,  etc.  School  reopens,  Monday, 
August  9.  For  particulars,  address 
MISS  HAMLIN, 
2230  Pacific  Avenue,   San  Francisco. 


GERMAN  Conversation —Literature.      Read- 
ing circles  formed  ;    also  individual  lessons 
MISS  WOLLHE1M 

3115  CALIFORNIA  ST. 


given. 


Irving  Institute  School  for  Girls 

147  Presidio  Avenue,  San  Francisco 

Residence.  3370  Washington  St.     Phone  West  1849 
Opens  Aucust  2.  1909.     Send  for  cataloeuc. 
Miss  Pinkham,  Principal. 
Miss  Amy  D.  Harrison.  Associate. 


Pennsylvania,    Ogontz    School    P.    O. 
OGONTZ  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 

Twenty  minutes  from  Philadelphi  hours 

from    New    York.      The    late    Mr. 
fine   property. 

Miss  Sylvia  J.   East" 

Miss  Abby  A.  Sum 
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August  21,  1909. 


FEDERATION  OF  EUROPE. 


W.  T.  Stead  in  the  London  "Chronicle." 


When  M.  Bleriot  crossed  the  Channel  in 
raid-air  he  did  a  great  deal  more  than  win 
a  prize  of  £1000.  He  opened  the  mind  of 
mankind  to  the  fact  that  a  new  era  has 
dawned  in  international  politics.  Only  last 
Easter  I  was  discussing  with  M.  Pichon  at 
the  French  Foreign  Office  the  date  of  the 
next  Hague  Conference.  "You  will  have  to 
meet  next  year,"  I  said.  "Why  so  soon?"  re- 
sponded M.  Pichon.  "Because,"  I  replied, 
"before  autumn  the  aeroplane  will  have  anni- 
hilated frontiers,  and  the  world  will  have  to 
devise  some  new  method  of  organizing  inter- 
national affairs  and  settling  international  dis- 
putes." 

M.  Pichon  replied,  "I  admit  that  the  con- 
quest of  the  air  will  necessitate  the  recon- 
sideration of  everything,  but  are  you  not  too 
premature  in  thinking  it  so  near  at  hand?" 
"When  you  see  aeroplanes,"  I  answered, 
"crossing  the  Channel  as  if  it  did  not  exist, 
make  ready  for  the  next  Hague  Conference, 
if  not  next  year  then  the  year  after.  For  as 
Baron  D'Aehrenthal  told  me  two  years  ago, 
when  the  aeroplane  arrives,  fleets,  fortresses, 
frontiers,   everything  will  go." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
these  warning  words  returned  to  the  mind 
of  the  French  Foreign  Minister  as  he  read 
the  story  of  the  conquest  of  the  Channel 
achieved  by  his  brilliant  compatriot.  Whether 
they  did  or  not,  the  achievement  has  set  men 
thinking  all  over  the  world.  And  the  demon- 
stration of  the  possibilities  of  the  aeroplane 
has  given  an  immense  impetus  to  the  propa- 
ganda which  Sir  Max  Waechter  has  been  car- 
rying on  for  the  last  two  years  in  favor  of  the 
federation  of  Europe  on  an  economic  basis. 

Meeting  Sir  Max  Waechter  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Territorial  Army  the  day  after 
Mr.  Latham's  heroic  endeavor,  I  discussed 
with  him  and  Lord  Esher  the  bearings  of  the 
new  advance  in  aerial  communications  on  the 
future  of  Europe.  Sir  Max  Waechter  had 
postponed  his  departure  for  the  Engadine  in 
order  to  set  on  foot  the  preliminary  prepara- 
tions for  the  formation  of  an  international 
league.  There  is  nothing  like  striking  the 
iron  when  it  is  hot,  and  the  present  moment  is 
propitious  for  launching  the  new  organization. 
Sir  Max  Waechter  has  been  diligently  can- 
vassing the  sovereigns  and  the  statesmen  of 
Europe  on  the  subject,  and  he  is  convinced 
that  the  moment  is  ripe  for  action. 

"What  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
International   League?"   I  asked  Sir  Max. 

"One  continent,  one  tariff,"  he  replied. 
"Europe  must  be  organized  as  an  economic 
unit  if  the  Old  World  is  to  stand  a  fair 
chance  in  competition  with  the  New  World 
or  with  the  still  older  world  of  the  Far  East." 
"The  United  States  of  Europe,"  I  replied, 
"that  dream  of  the  idealist  has  suddenly  been 
brought  by  the  aeroplane  within  the  range  of 
practical  politics.  We  may  still  collect  cus- 
toms duties  on  the  ocean-borne  goods  or  goods 
in  bulk,  but  all  else  will  go  duty  free." 

"I  did  not  start  my  work,"  said  Sir  Max 
Waechter,  "with  any  expectation  that  the 
aeroplane  would  render  its  success  inevitable. 
I  looked  at  the  ruinous  handicap  which  Eu- 
rope suffered  in  its  trade  competition  with 
its  American  and  Far  Eastern  competitors, 
arising  from  its  enormous  armaments  and 
warring  tariffs.  But  now  that  the  aeroplane 
has  come  my  task  is  easier." 

"Tell  me,"  I  said,  "you  have  sounded  the 
pulse  of  the  Continent  on  the  subject.  How 
did  they  receive  your  daring  proposal,  'One 
Europe,  one  tariff'  ?" 

"I  was  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  that 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  are  much  more 
keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  of  such  a  change 
than  their  subjects.  I  hav.e  just  returned 
from  a  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean.  I  visited 
Lisbon,  Madrid,  Athens,  and  Constantinople, 
and  everywhere  my  idea  received  the  warmest 
welcome." 

"The  Mediterranean  is  hardly  the  centre 
of  gravity  in  Europe  nowadays,"  I  was  be- 
ginning to  remark,  when  Sir  Max  inter- 
rupted. 

"I  began  last  year  with  the  Kaiser  at  Kiel. 
I  found  him  entirely  favorable  to  the  idea. 
He  recognized  the  advantages,  nay,  the  ne- 
cessity, of  the  federation  of  the  Continent  on 
an  economic  basis,  and  assured  me  of  his 
heartiest  support.  I  afterward  saw  Herr  von 
Schoen  at  the  German  Foreign  Office,  who 
confirmed  the  assurances  of  the  emperor." 
"And  France  ?" 

"There  has  just  been  a  change  of  ministry 
in  France,  but  M.  Clemenceau  was  quite  as 
favorable  to  the  idea  as  was  the  Kaiser.  The 
monarchs  at  Copenhagen,  Christiania,  Stock- 
holm, and  Athens  were  enthusiastic  in  their 
assurances  of  support.  One  and  all  declared 
the  proposal  worthy  of  all  commendation,  and 
assured  me  of  their  cordial  support." 

"You  are  quite  an  interviewer  of  kings,  Sir 
Max.     Have  you  seen  any  others?" 

"The  King  of  Italy,  as  you  might  expect, 
was  most  emphatic  in  his  assurances  of  ap- 
proval. The  fact  is  the  proposition  is  so 
obvious  th?<  all  those  who  are  responsible  see 
its  desirab  .ity,  and  long  to  see  it  realized. 
I  hav  no  seen  the  Czar,  the  Emperor  of 
i  le  King  of  Spain,  but  from  what 
heard    from    their    ministers    I    feel 


pretty    sure    they    would    gladly    cooperate    in 
the  attainment  of  so  desirable  a  goal." 

"Would  Turkey  come  into  your  federa- 
tion?" 

"Certainly  ;  and  here  let  me  say  that  I  have 
nowhere  had  a  more  enthusiastic  reception 
than  at  Constantinople.  The  Young  Turks 
received  the  project  with  acclamation,  and 
the  Grand  Vizier  and  the  Sheikh  ul  Islam 
vied  with  each  other  in  pledging  themselves 
to  use  their  utmost  influence  in  favor  of  the 
scheme." 

"This  is  all  very  amazing,"  I  exclaimed. 
"Have  you  done  all  this  propagandist  work 
off  your  own  bat  ?  Is  no  one  behind  you  ? 
The  British  Foreign  Office,  of  course,  can 
give  you  support,  for  it  is  entirely  on  the 
line  of  the  ministerial  policy." 

"No,"  said  Sir  Max  Waechter,  "I  have  had 
to  do  it  all  alone.  I  have  had  no  one  behind 
me,  and  no  support  from  any  one,  least  of 
all  from  the  British  government.  But  now 
that  I  have  prospected  the  ground  and  can 
report  that  sovereigns  and  statesmen  regard 
the  proposal  with  favor  and  not  with  opposi- 
tion, perhaps  things  may  change." 

"The  aeroplane  will  change  that  as  well  as 
many  other  things,"  I  assured  him.  "Minis- 
ters are  already  half  awake,  and  in  time — 
even  if  it  is  a  long  time — our  ambassadors 
will  discover  that  they  ought  not  to  allow 
their  duty  to  the  cause  of  international  peace 
to  be  prejudiced  by  their  antipathy  to  amateur 
diplomatists." 

Sir  Max  Waechter  said  nothing,  but  de- 
parted to  discuss  the  details  of  his  new 
organization  into  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  all 
the  international  organizations,  parliamentary 
and  otherwise,  will  wheel  into  line.  The 
league  has  not  yet  adopted  a  motto,  but  it 
could  not  do  better  than  hang  up  over  its 
portals  a  picture  of  an  aeroplane  m  full  flight, 
and  under  it  inscribe  the  words  : 
In  hoc  signo  vinces! 


Tom  Paine's  Centenarv. 
Even    a    hundred    years    is    not    enough    to 
cover  the  evil  left  by  some  men   when   they 
pass  on.     Thus,  an  editorial  writer  in  Black- 
wood's Magazine: 

It  has  long  been  a  practice,  worthy  of  all 
respect,  to  mark  the  centenaries  of  famous 
men.  It  is  but  just  that  we  should  remem- 
ber those  who  by  arts  or  arms  have  deserved 
well  of  their  country.  Should  we  not,  also, 
by  way  of  an  awful  warning,  keep  the  anni- 
versaries of  those  who  have  used  their  tal- 
ents to  make  mischief  in  the  world  ?  Should 
we  not  nail  them  to  the  barn-door  of  time, 
as  game-keepers  expose  rats  and  owls?  A 
hundred  years  ago  there  died  in  New  York  the 
ineffable  Tom  Paine,  who,  with  nothing 
more  than  a  glib  eloquence  to  help  him,  spent 
his  life  in  attempting  to  stir  up  sedition 
against  his  native  land.  He  belonged  to  a 
class  familiar  enough  in  this  country.  Being 
of  the  stuff  whereof  pro-Boers  are  made,  he 
fought  with  an  energetic  pen  for  the  enemies 
of  England,  rebel  or  foreign.  His  were  the 
instincts  of  the  true  cannibal.  He  would 
have  been  boisterously  happy  if  he  could 
have  devoured  Britain  at  a  meal.  Wherever 
England  had  a  foe  he  found  a  friend,  and 
the  best  that  can  be  said  for  him  is  that  he 
fought  in  the  open,  and  did  not  offer  to  the 
nation  of  his  hate  a  false  support.  For  this 
we  prefer  him  to  the  pro-Boers  of  a  later 
date,  who  gave  comfort  to  England's  enemies 
from  the  platform  of  a  public  hall,  and 
thought  it  honorable  to  escape  by  back  doors 
disguised  as  policemen.  Tom  Paine  did  not 
stoop  to  this  kind  of  deceit.  At  the  first  out- 
break of  the  American  Revolution  he  was  on 
the  side  of  the  rebels.  No  sooner  had  he 
crossed  the  ocean  than  he  believed  he  was 
breathing  a  larger,  purer  air.  He  was  among 
the  first  to  invent  this  amazing  superstition. 
"Those  who  are  conversant  with  Europe,"  he 
wrote  in  1774,  "would  be  tempted  to  believe 
that  even  the  air  of  the  Atlantic  disagrees 
with  the  constitution  of  foreign  vices;  if 
they  survive  the  voyage  they  either  expire 
on  their  arrival  or  linger  away  in  an  incur- 
able consumption.  There  is  a  happy  some- 
thing in  the  climate  of  America  which  dis- 
arms them  of  all  their  power  both  of  infec- 
tion and  attraction."  How  many  poor  vic- 
tims have  crossed  the  sea  with  this  illusion1. 
And  how  many  on  landing  have  been  roughly 
awakened  from  their  dream ! 

Tom  Paine,  however,  was  never  disillu- 
sioned. He  was  of  those  who  know  nothing 
and  learn  nothing.  His  mind  was  made  up 
from  the  very  first,  and  nothing  so  foolish  as 
facts  could  ever  avail  to  move  him.  For  him 
"King  George  was  the  royal  brute  of  Britain," 
and  there  was  an  end  of  it.  Wherever  he 
went  he  used  the  same  phrases,  he  put  the 
same  spavined  arguments  through  their  paces. 
He  was  quite  sure  that  "monarchy  and  aris- 
tocracy have  in  all  ages  been  the  vehicles  of 
slavery,"  not  because  the  study  of  history 
drove  him  to  that  conclusion,  for  he  had 
never  studied  history,  but  because,  as  the  say- 
ing is,  he  felt  it  in  his  bones.  Indeed,  he 
felt  a  good  deal  in  his  bones ;  and  as  he  was 
the  master  of  a  singularly  energetic  style,  he 
put  it  all  down  upon  paper  for  the  misguiding 
of  the  world.  Wherever  there  was  a  revolu- 
tion, there  was  Tom  Paine.  When  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies  had  thrown  off  the  English  yoke, 
Paine  returned  to  the  country  which  he  had 
slandered,   and   escaped   the   gallows   only   by 


the  customary  forbearance  of  Englishmen. 
On  the  triumph  of  the  French  Revolution, 
Paris  seemed  the  proper  theatre  for  Paine's 
talents,  and  he  was  eagerly  welcomed  as  the 
author  of  "The  Rights  of  Man"  by  an  exult- 
ant mob.  In  1792  he  escaped  from  England, 
where  a  tardy  justice  had  at  last  pursued 
him,  and  came  to  Calais,  there  to  be  hailed 
as  the  representative  of  the  people,  and  to 
be  appointed  one  of  a  committee  which  should 
devise  for  France  a  brand-new  Constitution. 
He  was  described  by  an  agent  of  the  British 
government,  who  was  witness  of  his  flight,  as 
"the  very  picture  of  a  journeyman  tailor  who 
has  been  drunk  and  playing  at  nine-pins  for 
the  three  first  days  of  the  week,  and  is  re- 
turning to  his  work  on  Thursday"  !  The  work 
to  which  he  returned  in  Paris  was  work  after 
his  own  heart.  Though  he  knew  no  word  of 
French,  and  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  past, 
he  was  ready  with  the  platitudes  which  were 
his  stock-in-trade.  .  .  .  But  his  best  effort 
is  yet  to  be  recorded :  "In  entering  on  this 
great  scene" — these  are  Paine's  solemn 
words — "greater  than  any  nation  has  been 
called  to  act  in,  let  us  say  to  the  agitated 
mind,  be  calm  !  Let  us  punish  by  instruction 
rather  than  by  scourge.  Let  us  begin  the 
new  era  by  a  greatness  of  friendship,  and 
hail  the  approach  of  union  and  success."  And 
these  words  were  written  on  the  very  eve  of 
the  Terror! 

•*•** 

There  will  be  a  celebration  in  October  of 
the  completion  of  the  great  Gunnison  tunnel, 
which  the  government  is  building  in  western 
Colorado.  The  headings  of  the  tunnel,  built 
to  carry  the  waters  of  the  Gunnison  River 
through  a  mountain  into  the  Uncompahgre 
Valley,  met  last  week.  The  reclamation 
service  men  say  that  the  lands  in  the  valley, 
which  will  now  be  watered,  are  among  the 
richest  orchard  lands  in  the  West.  They  ex- 
pect that  thousands  of  families  will  establish 
homes  there,  and  that  the  cost  of  the  irriga- 
tion system  will  be  easily  repaid.  The  tun- 
nel, six  miles  long,  is  the  largest  underground 
waterway  in  the  world.  It  will  carry  1300 
cubic  feet  of  water  a  second.  It  will  cost 
more  than  $2,500,000. 
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"Will  your  daughter  and  her  husband  live 
with  you  when  they  return  from  their  wed- 
ding journey?"  "I'm  not  quite  sure  about  it. 
From  the  way  Sadie  talked  it  seems  likely 
that  she  and  her  husband  will  at  once  take 
possession  of  our  home,  and  let  us  live  with 
them  as  long  as  they  can  find  it  convenient." 
— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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FORCED   INVESTMENTS 

The  manager  of  a  gas  plant  has  no  better  means  of  seeing  into  the  future  than 
has  any  other  citizen.  At  the  same  time  he  is  compelled  in  building  and  extending 
his  property  to  make  ample  provision  for  the  future  as  well  as  for  the  present. 

The  manufacturing  capacity  of  a  gas  plant  can  always  be  enlarged  by  ADDI- 
TIONS, but  unless  the  distributing  system  is  laid  out  with  liberal  estimates  for  the 
future  growth  of  the  city,  it  may  be  necessary  to  RECONSTRUCT  it  long  before 
it   is   worn   out. 

Such  reconstruction  adds  excessively  to  the  capitalization  of  the  property  and 
the  amount  which  must  be  earned  to  pay  interest  on  the  investment. 

Therefore,  every  properly  constructed  gas  property  for  many  years  contains  a 
distributing  capacity  much  greater  than  current  demands  call  for.  This  at  first 
thought  seems  expensive,  but  in  the  long  run  it  is  in  conformity  with  the  best 
public   policy. 

If  an  ordinary  manufacturing  establishment  receives  orders  in  excess  of  its 
capacity  because  of  specially  prosperous  conditions,  it  may  refuse  the  business  because 
it  thinks  it  is  of  a  temporary  nature  and  will  not  warrant  the  expense  of  enlarging 
the  plant. 

A  gas  company  must  meet  the  demands  for  its  service  whenever  they  arise  and 
must  make  the  necessary  investment  for  extensions,  additional  gas  generating 
capacity,  etc.,  regardless  of  whether  it  considers  the  demands  temporary  or  per- 
manent.    It  has  no  choice  whatever  in  deciding  questions  of  this  kind. 

An  ordinary  manufacturing  plant  in  dull  times  can  turn  out  and  store  products 
for  sale  in  good  times,  or  may  shut  down  altogether.  A  gas  company  can  not 
possibly  operate  on  this  basis  and  must  maintain  an  efficient  service  always  save  in 
war  and  municipal  disaster.  Copyright,  iqqq. 
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BETWEEN  THE  ACTS. 


By  George  L.  Shoals. 


At  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  is  the  one  sterling 
attraction  of  the  week,  "Paid  in  Full,"  which 
is  now  in  the  closing  nights  of  its  second  en- 
gagement here.  A  stock  company  recruited 
for  an  emergency  is  playing  "Old  Heidel- 
berg" at  the  American,  and  at  the  Alcazar  the 
continuing  company,  strengthened  by  a  new 
leading  man,  is  in  the  second  week's  offering 
of  "The  Squaw  Man,"  a  proprietary  road  play 
now  released  for  stock  use.  The  Princess  has 
revived  "The  Girl  from  Paris,"  which  was 
only  fairly  successful  when  done  earlier  in 
the  season  with  a  much  stronger  cast.  The 
Garrick  and  Valencia  are  closed.  Vaudeville, 
like  the  brook,  goes  on  merrily  and  forever 
at  the  Orpheum.  In  its  entirety  not  an  in- 
spiring situation,  and  hardly  a  cheerful  one. 
It  is  surely  a  time  for  retrospection,  reminis- 
cence, and  readjustment. 

The  dramatic  glories  of  the  past,  recent 
and  remote,  may  occasionally  be  reviewed 
with  profit  as  well  as  pleasure.  And  when 
old  memories  are  recalled  no  discovery  is 
more  certain  than  the  recognition  that  tastes 
change  surely  if  slowly  with  the  change  of 
conditions  and  purposes.  The  fault  may  lie 
here  or  there,  but  present  conditions  and  pur- 
poses in  the  theatre  are  not  reassuring,  even 
to  the  optimist. 

In  the  old  days,  when  five-act  tragedies 
held  the  stage,  astute  managers  presented 
dancers  and  the  singers  of  comic  songs  be- 
tween the  acts.  Many  an  actor  obliged  with 
a  Highland  fling  or  a  Lancashire  clog  before 
the  act-drop,  or  sang  a  ballad  with  more  dra- 
matic than  musical  art,  who  afterwards  rose 
to  more  dignified  achievements.  Theatre- 
goers still  favor  a  diversified  entertainment, 
but  there  is  a  change  in  attitude  if  not  in 
taste.  Theatrical  art  is  taken  less  seriously 
now.  Few  audiences  pay  any  attention  to 
the  orchestra  which  fills  in  the  pauses,  but  if 
the  violins  and  horns  were  withdrawn  there 
would  be  first  an  outcry  and  later  a  disastrous 
falling-off  in   box-office   receipts. 

At  least  it  seems  probable.  The  play-goer 
has  become  accustomed  to  orchestral  accom- 
paniment when  he  or  she  talks,  and  regards  it 
as  a  necessity.  Many  people  chatter  without 
restraint  at  a  play,  during  the  time  that  the 
actors  endeavor  to  hold  the  attention  of  the 
audience,  and  regard  this  proof  of  detachment 
and  ease  as  an  accomplishment  to  be  admired 
and  envied  by  their  more  impatiently  taciturn 
neighbors,  who  sometimes  are  so  unapprecia- 
tive  as  to  display  a  divided  and  distressed  in- 
terest. This  is  a  fashion  which  seemingly  is 
becoming  general^and  it  is  a  serious  reflection 
on  the  manners  of  the  time,  the  quality  of 
modern  plays,  or  the  ability  of  modern  actors. 

Why  should  a  man  pay  four  dollars  for 
theatre  tickets  and  then  spend  the  greater 
part  of  the  evening  talking  or  listening  to  his 
feminine  companion,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
spectacle  which  presumably  drew  him  to  the 
playhouse?  Why  does  he  not  find  it  more 
agreeable  to  stay  at  home,  or  to  go  to  a  res- 
taurant, or  to  a  bench  in  the  park  for  his 
talking  or  listening?  If  it  is  not  because  this 
is  a  more  expensive  amusement  and  thus  a 
more  enticing  luxury,  the  reason  must  be 
looked  for  on  the  stage. 

Without  difficulty  one  could  count  from  an 
orchestra-circle  seat  twenty  auditors  placidly 
chewing  gum  while  Florence  Roberts  was 
playing  "The  Country  Girl"  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Miss  Roberts  had  excellent  support  in  most 
of  the  leading  characters,  and  her  efforts 
were  distinctly  amusing,  even  if  a  bit  more 
in  the  manner  of  farce  than  of  comedy.  But 
her  audience  divided  their  attention  between 
the  Daly-Wycherley  play  and  their  Adams- 
Eeeman  aids  to  digestion.  It  did  not  seem 
particularly  incongruous,  either.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  chewing  gum  had  not  supplanted 
peanuts  and  oranges  as  theatre  divertise- 
ments,  even  in  the  gallery.  Yet  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  of  these  minor  satisfactions  were  pop- 
ular with  the  audiences  that  saw  Ada  Rehan 
as  Peggy  in  "The  Country  Girl."  Who  that 
saw  her  can  forget  her  air  of  artless  inno- 
cence disguising  inimitable  powers  of  decep- 
tion! The  play  is  still  available,  but  Daly's 
company  is  only  a  memory. 

Examine  this  development  of  inattention  as 
you  may,  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  place  the 
blame.  One  of  the  most  talked  about  of 
recent  plays,  one  that  is  sedulously  promoted 
for  its  serious  force,  is  "The  Servant  in  the 
House."  Yet  there  is  but  one  scene  in  the 
drama  that  actually  enchains  the  interest  of 
the    audience   and   stills   all    chatter.      That   is 


the  interview  between  the  drains  man  and 
the  daughter  who  yearns  for  a  father  and 
does  not  know  that  he  is  before  her,  anxious 
to  claim  his  child  but  ashamed  to  make  him- 
self known.  The  situation  is  strong  in  its 
emotional  appeal.  In  fact,  it  makes  the  play, 
for  without  it  there  would  be  no  real  stirring 
of  sympathy.  Tyrone  Power  played  the 
drains  man  here,  and  he  is  an  actor  of  talent 
and  force.  The  scene  and  the  actors  master 
the  audience.  But  the  chatter  begins  again 
as  soon  as  the  grip  of  that  one  vital  juncture 
relaxes.  The  hypocrisy  of  the  dean,  the 
worldliness  of  the  rector,  the  preaching  of  the 
posing  East  Indian,  are  for  the  few — and  the 
few  that  are  not  practiced,  hardened,  habitual 
playgoers. 

This  play  and  "The  Great  Divide"  are  the 
two  most  impressive  specimens  of  the  later 
playwrights'  work  seen  here  in  several  sea- 
sons. Tyrone  Power  was  the  pillar  of 
strength  in  the  first  mentioned,  and  a  well 
balanced,  carefully  trained  company  sustained 
the  interest  throughout  in  the  other.  And 
"The  Great  Divide"  has  more  than  one  pearl 
of  sentiment  and  romantic  uncertainty  on  its 
thread  of  stage  conventions.  Henry  Miller 
finds  the  play  admirably  suited  to  his  needs 
as  a  manager  and  as  an  actor. 

E.  H.  Sothern,  perhaps  the  best  accom- 
plished of  American  actors,  was  here  only  a 
little  while  ago  in  repertory.  One  of  the  in- 
teresting features  of  his  season  was  his  re- 
vival of  "Our  American  Cousin"  and  his 
attempt  to  reproduce  Lord  Dundreary,  the 
peculiar  comedy  creation  of  his  father  forty 
years  before.  It  was  far  from  being  a  fail- 
ure, but  the  new  generation  of  playgoers 
viewed  it  with  languid  approval.  They  said 
it  was  funny,  and  the  play  was  quaint,  and  all 
that,  but  they  were  plainly  disturbed  by  the 
consciousness  that  they  could  find  nothing 
really  irresistible  in  either.  But  they  did  not 
talk  while  Sothern  was  on  the  stage  in  this 
part  nearly  so  much  as  they  did  when  he 
played  Hamlet.  They  were  more  in  awe  of 
the  historic  Dundreary  than  of  the  melancholy 
Dane. 

The  most  worthy  achievement  of  great 
actors  is  the  rejuvenescence  of  good  old 
plays.  Sothern  is  not  too  old  to  play  Claude 
Melnotte  in  "The  Lady  of  Lyons,"  and  the 
play,  in  spite  of  its  three  score  years  and  ten 
of  stage  life,  is  still  sound  in  all  its  faculties. 
Jefferson  kept  "The  Rivals"  in  show  condi- 
tion, though  he  took  liberties  with  it.  So 
long  as  comediennes  of  present  time  aspire 
to  the  heights  that  stars  of  other  days  illumi- 
nated, so  long  will  they  study  Lady  Teazle's 
lines  in  "The  School  for  Scandal." 

Lacy's  edition  of  English  plays  in  acting 
versions  contains  nearly  twenty-five  hundred 
titles.  Not  more  than  fifty  of  these  plays 
hold  the  stage  today,  even  for  infrequent  use. 
Many  have  lapsed  within  the  memory  of  pres- 
ent playgoers.  Some  of  them  surely  will  be 
given  a  new  lease  of  life  when  fortunate  cir- 
cumstances bring  together  a  company  strong 
enough  to  play  them.  Why  not  again  "The 
Willow  Copse,"  "Speed  the  Plough,"  "Love's 
Sacrifice,"  "The  Lancashire  Lass,"  "Every- 
body's Friend,"  and  "The  Serious  Family"  ? 
There  are  scores  of  those  old  dramas  well 
worth   continued   presentation. 

The  two  greatest  melodramas  of  modern 
stage  history,  "The  Two  Orphans"  and  "The 
Silver  King,"  are  often  taken  down  from  the 
shelf  and  presented  successfully,  though  they 
are  thirty  years  old.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  has 
added  a  score  of  plays  to  his  record  of  au- 
thorship since  "The  Silver  King,"  and  several 
— "The  Liars,"  "Mrs.  Dane's  Defense,"  and 
"The  Case  of  Rebellious  Susan"  prominent 
among  them — are  still  popular  though  not  to 
the  degree  attained  by  that  earlier  ten-strike. 

However,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  mourn 
the  dearth  of  great  plays  or  the  absence  of 
serious  and  studied  actors.  The  modern  star 
system  and  the  forced-growth-to-pattern  pro- 
cess pay  the  professionals  in  the  box-office 
and  on  the  stage  fairly  well  at  present.  But 
theatres  multiply  faster  than  successful  play- 
wrights. The  hunt  for  attractions  will  grow 
keener  shortly.  Satisfaction  may  come  from 
an  unexpected  source — new  strength  to  the 
legitimate  art  of  the  drama,  more  serious  con- 
sideration from  newly  awakened  audiences. 

In  the  vaudeville  theatres  there  is  a  rapidly 
expanding  demand  for  one-act  plays,  tragic  as 
well  as  comic.  Some  notable  examples  of 
effective  dramatic  composition  have  appeared 
in  this  field,  and  more  will  come.  The  au- 
dience that  seems  to  find  greatest  delight  in 
variety  is  selective  and  discriminating  after 
all.  It  listens  quietly  and  follows  with  close 
attention  Harrison  Hunter  in  "The  Vandyck," 
a  sketch  which  includes  almost  every  element 
of  dramatic  art,  and  applauds  vigorously  when 
the  comedy  finish  comes.  Can  it  be  that  the 
real  theatre-loving  audience  is  to  be  found 
more  commonly  in  the  new  house  of  vaude- 
ville? At  all  events  you  will  be  disturbed 
less  by  the  wandering  gaze,  the  drumming  on 
your  chair-back,  the  unrestrained  conversa- 
tion of  your  neighbors,  in  the  Orpheum  than 
in  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  or  the  Alcazar. 
(For  the  word  disturbed,  in  this  sentence, 
substitute  infuriated,  if  you  are  choleric  in 
disposition.)  When  the  show  furnishes  genu- 
ine interest,  even  the  irresponsible  and  the 
inconsiderate    are    quieted. 

Let  us  be  just  to  the  Alcazar,  which  has, 
more  than  any  other  theatre  of  the  city,  a 
clientele    of    its    own.      Two    notable    engage- 


ments, at  least,  stand  out  as  exceptions,  when 
there  was  absolute  quiet  and  intense  appli- 
cation to  the  drama  on  the  stage.  A  few 
weeks  ago,  when  David  Warficld  played  "The 
Music  Master,"  the  audience  was  subdued  by 
the  emotional  appeal  of  the  play  and  the 
genius  of  the  actor.  Farther  back,  ten  years 
or  more,  when  Powers's  tragedy  of  Chinatown 
life,  "The  First-Born,"  had  its  initial  produc- 
tion and  phenomenal  run  of  months  at  that 
theatre,  there  were  rapt  audiences  night  after 
night.  The  play  was  the  thing,  then,  though 
there  was  some  good  character  work  by  sev- 
eral in  the  company.  By  the  way.  May  Buck- 
ley, one  of  the  members  of  that  cast,  returns 
next  week  to  San  Francisco  in  Dustin  Far- 
mings company,  after  a  long  absence.  ' 

The  condition  is  not  a  hopeless  one.  There 
are  some  good  old  plays,  there  will  be,  now 
and  then,  a  good  new  play.  There  are  still  a 
few  accomplished,  forceful  actors.  Vaudeville 
playlets  and  vaudeville  audiences  will  make 
more,  though  slowly.  More  slowly  yet,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  will  be  the  return  of  attentive, 
delicately  appreciative,  and  enthusiastically  re- 
sponsive audiences.  But  the  art  of  listening 
well  will  not  be  lost. 

Reference  to  announcements  elsewhere  will 
show  that  fresher  and  less  captious  matter 
may  be  found  for  this  column  in  succeeding 
weeks.     Before  the  deluge  the  drouth. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Until  the  Daydawn  Break. 
I  know  the  mien  of  softly  nearing  night 

When  far-off  calls  seem  clearer,  and  long  deeps 
Of  valley  darken,  while  the  hills  are  light; 

But  dawn  is  veiled  by  mystery  of  sleep. 

I  know  the  sounds  that  guide,  the  lights  that  mark 
The  path  of  sleep,  warm  brooding  on  its  way; 

I  do  not  know  how  morning  threads  the  dark, 
Nor  what  dim  gate  is  opened  to  the  day. 

I  watch  the  dark  descend  with  measured  pace 
By  its  known  pathway  from  the  fading  skies; 

But  at  what  hour,  and  from  what  unseen  place, 
Through  trackless  silence,  shall  the  dawn  arise? 
— Charles  Buxton  Going,  in  the  Cosmopolitan. 


In  the  Grand  Bazar. 
In  the  Grand  Bazar  of  the  Damascenes, 
With  its  violet  lights  and  purple  sheens, 
And  sifting  in   from  the  outer  air 
The  shimmer  of  amber  here  and  there. 
You  may  touch  through  sight  and  sound  and  scent 
The  very  heart  of  the  Orient! 
Come,  then,  comrade,  and  let  us  drift 
With  the  human  tides  that  part  and  shift 
And  surge  and  jostle,  and  taste  the  thrill 
Of  life  that  smacks  of  the  desert  still, 
And  keeps  some  glimmering  ghost  of  the  state 
Of  the  glamoured  days  of  the  Caliphate! 

Haughty  of  mien  and  rich  of  dress. 

Saunter  the  Lords  of  the  Wilderness — 

Bassan    Beni  and  Jerudi, 

(Sheik  of  a  wide  oasis  he!) 

With    their    camel's    hair    head-ropes    bound    with 

gold 
Over  silvery  kerchiefs,  fold  on  fold! 
Sellers  of  sherbet  and  sellers  of  sweets, 
Venders  of  spices  and  milk  and  meats, 
Water-bearers,    with   cheery  chants, 
Droning  dervishes,    mendicants — 
Such  is  the  mesh  that  the  motley  means 
In  the  Grand   Bazar  of  the  Damascenes! 

And  when  the  chaffer  and  din  are  done, 
And  the  sun  dips  down  behind  Lebanon, 
And  the  last  of  the  pilgrim  feet  has  trod 
Through  Bawabet  Ullah,  the  Gates  of  God, 
And  there's  never  a  sign  of  a  veiled  face, 
Or  a  proud  Pasha   (by  Allah's  grace!) 
Then  what  a  pageant  from  Timur  down 
Passes  this  pathway  of  old  renown — 
Spirits  outstolen  from   Paradise 
To  wander  awhile  in  their  earthly  guise, 
While  Night,   with  her  spangled  mantle,   leans 
O'er  the  Grand  Bazar  of  the  Damascenes. 

— Clinton   Scoltard,   in    the  Bohemian. 


The  Ballad  of  Four  Kisses. 
"I  have  been  kissed  by  a  King,"  she  said, 

"Who  with  his  court  flashed  by, 
And  a  Knight  who  came  like  a  golden  flower 

Out    of   the   evening   sky, 
By  a  Fisher  Lad  as  he  dragged  his  net 

From  the  arms  of  the  summer  sea, 
By  a  Merman  out   of  the  coral  caves 

Who  called  from  the  rocks  to  me. 

And   the  King  he  kissed  with  a  wine-sweet  mouth 

Till  the  world  was  a  ring  of  musk, 
And    the   Knight's   mad   kiss   made   a    crimson    star 

Fall    through   the   shadowed   dusk, 
And  the  Fisher  Lad's  was  a  kiss  of  sea 

Cool  on  my  lips  as  snow 
And  the  Merman's  kiss  was  a  silver  thread 

That  lured   me  down  below. 

"I  have  been  kissed  by  a  ghost,"  she  said, 

"When  the  moon  hung  free  of  clouds, 
And  the  dead  peered  out  at  the  autumn  stars 

Through  the  rents  in  their  tattered  shrouds, 
And  it  seemed  that  the  King  and   the  Fisher  Lad 

And   the   Knight  and  the    Merman    free 
Had  followed  close  and  were  once  again 

Kissing  the  mouth  of  me. 

"And  now  I  may  never  pass  me  by 

The  place  where  the  dead  are  laid, 
But  the  voices  of  four  who  have  kissed  my  lips 

Call   from   the  dusky  glade. 
And  I  knew  the  King  and  the  Fisher  Lad 

The   Knight  and    the    Merman   tall, 
But  who    is  this  who   is  not  of  them 

Yet  kisses  like  them  all:" 

— Archibald  Sullivan,    in    Smart   Set. 


"The  Ringmaster,"  the  new  play  by  Miss 
Olive  Porter,  is  a 'success  at  the  Maxine  El- 
liott Theatre  in  New  York. 


Better  to  be  safe  than  sorry  by- 
renting  a  Safe  Deposit  Box  of  us 
for  $4.00  a  year  and  up. 

CROCKER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

CROCKER  BUILDING  Junction  Post  and  Market 


El  Rancho  de  las  Rosas 
Desert  Arabian  Stud 

announces  that  one 

One  Pure -Bred,  Registered  ARAB  Horse -Colt 
IS  OFFERED  FOR  SALE 


The  attention  of  breeders  and  polo   players  is 
especially  invited.     Address 

AIMA.  SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 


"KE3T0B"    "IMPOBTEB"    "B07AL  HIST08" 


'  The  Original  Egyptian  " 


Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 
Get  "Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 


AMUSEMENTS. 


N 


EW  ORPHEUM  £™Si£i 

Safest  and  most  magnificent  theatre  in  America 


WEEK  BEGINNING  THIS  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 

Matinee   Every   Day 

ARTISTIC    VAUDEVILLE 

GEORGE  AUGER,  the  Tallest  Actor  in 
the  World,  and  His  Players,  in  "Tack  the 
Giant  Killer";  JOSEPH  HART'S  BATHING 
GIRLS,  with  Glenwood  White  and  Pearl  Hunt- 
THALIA  QUARTETTE;  CARSON  and  WIL^ 
LARD;  WORLD  and  KINGSTON;  WILBUR 
-MACK  and  NELLA  WALKER;  HERR  T. 
RUBENS;  New  Orpheum  Motion  Pictures; 
Last  Week,  the  International  Aerial  Sensation, 
CURZON   SISTERS. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  SOc,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),  10c,  25c,  50c.     Phone  Douglas  70. 


VAN  NESS  THEATRE  2j2£.ns 

_2_ PHONE  MARKET  500 

Two    Weeks — Beginning    Monday,    August    23 

Matinees  Saturdays   Only 

America's  Premiere  Romantic  Actor 

DUSTIN   FARNUM 

In  the  brilliant  play  of  love  and  adventure 
CAMEO   KIRBY 

By  Booth  Tarkington  and  Harry  Leon  Wilson 

A    distinguished    company    in    support 

(Liebler  &  Co.,   Managers) 


VALENCIA  THEATRE  vrt^'- 

* PHONE  MARKET  17 

Starting   Sunday    Evening,   August   29 

Matmees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 

S.    S.    and    Lee   Shubert's  most  pretentious 

theatric  offering 

In    Augustus    Thomas's    greatest    play 

THE   WITCHING    HOUR 

Precisely   Original    N.    V.    Cast  and   Production 

Prices,    $2  to    50c.      Seats   ready    Monday,   at 
box   office    and    Emporium.      Mail   orders   now. 


N 


FW    fHlJTP\      FILLMORE.    EDDY 
CTT     tilU  lLJ      TURK  and  WEBSTER 

SAN  FRANCISCO'S  FAVORITE  PLAYGROUND 


Open  Morning,  Afternoon  and  Night 
GREAT  NEW  FREE  BILL 
MARINO — He  permits  himself  to  be  run 
over  by  a  seven-passenger  automobile.  MAS- 
TER HUMBERT— World's  youngest  conductor 
and  his  Royal  Marine  Band.  DAREDEVIL 
LE  ROY — The  man  of  the  iron  jaw,  in  his 
slide  for  life  across  the  Chutes.  TOWERS— 
In  his  97-foot  plunge  into  flames.  FLORENCE 
SPRAY— Last    appearance    thi       -  PF- 

MON,   LA  FORCE  COMEDY 
CLOWNS,       OUT-DOOR 
TURES.     Take   the  Jolly 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


The  New  York  department  stores  are  pro- 
verbial for  the  conveniences  that  they  offer 
to  their  patrons,  or  rather  to  their  patronesses. 
Toilet  rooms,  rest  rooms,  tea  rooms,  mani- 
cure shops,  and  a  hundred  other  devices  of 
a  like  kind  are  placed  freely  at  the  service 
of  customers,  and  if  the  anxieties  of  the  bar- 
gain fray  should  be  too  great  a  tax  upon 
jaded  nerves  a  doctor  is  kept  upon  tap,  as  it 
were,  with   sedatives  and  restoratives. 

But  there  is  one  point  upon  which  the  de- 
partment store  is  inexorable.  Ladies  who 
make  use  of  the  toilet  room  must  not  take 
down  their  hair.  They  may  take  down,  or 
off,  anything  else.  They  may  readjust  the 
landscape  at  will,  but  the  hair  must  be  let 
alone.  They  may  reconstruct  themselves  from 
the  buxom  portliness  of  the  old  fashion  to 
the  meagre  severity  of  the  new.  They  may 
take  themselves  to  pieces  and  rearrange  the 
fragments  upon  the  model  of  the  moment,  but 
the  hair  must  await  the  leisure  of  the  domes- 
tic bedroom.     We  wonder  why. 

A  lady  who  communicates  her  grievances 
to  the  public  press  laments  the  Draconic  rigor 
of  the  rule.  She  had  visited  the  bargain  coun- 
ter where  gentle  loveliness  seeks  a  combina- 
tion of  economy  and  utility,  and  as  a  result 
of  the  tender  persuasiveness  of  rival  enthusi- 
asms her  Grecian  knot  was  under  her  left 
ear  and  her  generally  disheveled  appearance 
suggested  a  Comanche  raid.  Retiring  with 
the  honors  of  war  to  the  woman's  parlor 
and  proceeding  to  apply  a  first  aid  to  the 
injured,  she  was  informed  by  the  attendant, 
"It's  against  the  rules  to  take  down  your  hair 
here."  Against  the  rules  !  Was  this  a  fur- 
ther instance  of  male  malignity,  another  ex- 
ample of  the  oppressiveness  against  which 
woman  protests  in  vain?  Appealed  to  for  an 
explanation  the  chocolate  colored  matron  was 
equal  to  the  occasion.  "You  see,  honey,  wid 
all  the  things  dat  ladies  puts  in  dere  hair 
dese  days,,  dey'd  spread  out  over  all  de  place, 
so  one  lady's  hair  wouldn't  leave  no  room 
for  de  customers  in  all  dis  yere  room." 

It  may  be  that  this  explanation  was  not 
official  and  that  the  full  inwardness  of  the 
edict  has  \ret  to  be  disclosed.  What  is  it 
that  women  put  in  their  hair  that  would 
spread  out  "over  all  de  place"  ?  Did  the 
matron  mean  an  actual,  tangible,  physical 
spreading  out  or  must  we  seek  some  meta- 
physical construction  for  her  words  ?  Hither- 
to the  supreme  mysteries  have  been  confined 
to  the  figure.  We  can  quite  believe  that  the 
fashionably  dressed  woman  of  today  would 
spread  out  all  over  the  place  with  the  re- 
moval of  a  few  rivets  or  bolt  heads  from  her 
armor  plating,  but  is  there  some  kind  of  cor- 
responding mechanism  for  the  hair?  This  is 
one  of  the  things  that  should  be  looked  into. 


The  problem  of  how  best  to  eject  a  noisy 
suffragette  from  a  public  meeting  has  been 
the  despair  of  men,  but,  like  a  good  many 
other  problems,  it  has  been  solved  by  women 
themselves.  The  suffragette  who  in  the  hands 
of  a  policeman  becomes  a  raving  maelstrom  of 
pins,  teeth,  and  nails,  surrenders  in  a  moment 
to  a  small  cohort  of  her  own  sex,  and  her 
ejection  is  found  to  be  as  simple  as  the  multi- 
plication table. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  English  suffra- 
gettes to  select  certain  public  men  against 
whom  they  have  special  animus  and  to  follow 
them  wherever  they  go,  interrupting  their 
meetings,  no  matter  for  what  purpose  they 
were  called,  ringing  their  doorbells,  accosting 
them  in  the  street,  and  generally  making  their 
lives  a  burden  to  them.  Wh}'  this  should  per- 
suade their  wretched  victims  that  women 
ought  to  have  votes  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  it 
is  supposed  to  have  that  effect.  Mr.  Haldane, 
secretary  of  war,  is  one  of  the  pet  aversions 
of  the  suffragette,  and  that  unlucky  man  can 
raise  his  voice  nowhere  without  some  answer- 
ing cackle  of  irrelevant  interruption. 

But  the  suffragette  met  her  match  at  the 
international  congress  of  nurses.  Mr.  Hal- 
dane was  the  speaker,  chosen  presumably  on 
the  ground  that  war  ministers  and  nurses 
stand  somewhat  in  the  relationship  of  cause 
and  effect.  Will  it  be  believed  that  eighteen 
suffragettes  were  present,  and  that  they  were 
ejected  one  by  one  without  the  loss  of  a 
hairpin  and  that  this  feat  was  done  by  women. 


The  fun  began  the  moment  Mr.  Haldane 
rose.  Suffragette  No.  1  disclosed  her  identity 
under  a  towering  edifice  of  feathers  and  lace. 
"W  hy    do     you      come     here,    Mr.     Haldane, 

and "      That    was    the    end    of    her    little 

effort.  Six  women  in  nurses'  uniforms  sur- 
rounded her  like  ministering  angels  and 
begged  her  to  stand  not  upon  the  order  of 
her  going,  but  go.  She  went.  She  went 
quickly,  without  protest  and  without  a 
struggle.  The  six  triumphant  nurses  returned 
without  even  a  quickened  breath.  Then  Mr. 
Haldane  tried  again.     "Who  will  say  after  this 

manifestation  of  efficiency "  he  began,  but 

suffragette  No.  2  was  on  her  feet  and  waving 
her  parasol.     "How  dare  you  come  here,   Mr. 

Haldane "      Then    the    Jady    who    was    in 

the  chair  held  up  her  hand. 

"Nurse,"  she  called,  and  a  slight  uniformed 

figure    cs-n*    jp    the    hall.      "Will    the   gallant 

en    remove    that    lady    and    then 

.able?"      The    gallant    band    of 

he    order   with   promptness   and 

iheir    leader    remonstrated    that  I 


there  was  really  no  need  for  a  constable. 
"We  are  quite  able  to  manage  them  alone." 
And  this  was  obviously  true.  Two  goals  had 
already  been  made,  and  without  a  scratch  or 
a  tear.     Then   Mr.  Haldane  began  again. 

"Owing     to     the     natural    timidity    of    my 

sex "     A  momentary  sensation  at  the  end 

of  the  room,  a  gurgle,  and  a  swish  of  skirts 
announced  the  extinction  of  suffragette  No.  3. 

"We  shall  presently  be  able  to  get  on  with 
great  swiftness " 

"Mr.  Haldane,  we  want  to  know " 

Exits  Nos.  4  and  5. 

"How  dare  you  sit  in  the  same  cabinet  with 
Gladstone  and  call  yourself  the  friend  of 
women  ?" 

No.  6  gave  a  little  trouble  and  nursing  dele- 
gates from  France  and  Germany  lent  their 
aid   to   her    extinction. 

In  all  there  were  eighteen  who  were  thus 
aided  to  the  door  by  their  uniformed  sisters, 
and  with  one  exception  they  went  quietly. 
The  casualty  list  did  not  include  a  single  slap, 
and  so  signal  a  victory  demands  an  explana- 
tion. Why  did  these  ladies  haul  down  their 
colors  without  a  scratch  or  a  bite?  Was  it 
because  they  realized  that  they  had  fallen  into 
the  utterly  relentless  hands  of  their  own  sex? 


The  London  Daily  Express  gives  us  a  list 
of  American  hostesses  who  are  adding  to  the 
gayety  of  the  London  season,  and  who  have 
either  married  Englishmen  or  who  make  their 
permanent  homes  in  London.  The  list  is  an 
interesting  one  and  worth  reproduction.  Here 
it   is : 

Duchess  of  Roxburghe  Lady  Newborough 
Duchess  of  Drummond 

Marlborough  Lady  Paget 

Duchess  of  Manchester  Lady  Cunard 

Consuelo,  Duchess  of  Mrs.  Lewis  Harcourt 

Manchester  Mrs.  Adair 

Cora,  Countess  of  Hon.  Mrs.  C.  Lawrence 

Strafford  Helen,  Lady  Abinger 

Lady   Cbeylesmore  Margaret,  Lady 
Mrs.  Ronalds  Waterlow 

Mrs.  Ritchie  Mrs.  Waldorf  Astor 

Hon.    Mrs.   Frederick  Lady  Donoughmore 

Guest  Mrs.  Spender  Clay 

Lady  Bateman  Mrs.  G.  Cavendish 
Hon.  Mrs.  H.  Beaumont  Bentinck 

Mrs.  George  Mrs.  Harold  Baring 

Cornwall  is- West  Hon.  Mrs.  Charles 
Countess  of  Craven  Coventry 

Lady  Hesketh  Lady  Dufferin 

Lady  Deerhurst  Lady  Willoughby 
Lady  Essex  de  Eresby 

Lady  Lister-Kay*^  Lady  Tankerville 

Mrs.  Grace  Mrs.  Ernest  Cunard 

Mrs.   Maldwin  Lady  Suffolk 

It  would  be  curious  to  bring  this  list  to  the 
attention  of  the  magazine  scribes  who  usually 
break  out  into  shrill  laments  every  time  an 
American  girl  of  known  family  marries  a  for- 
eigner, and  who  speaks  of  these  marriages  as 
the  sale  of  the  bride  into  a  humiliating 
bondage  with  the  inevitable  divorce  court 
within  sight.  Not  all  of  these  ladies  have 
married  Englishmen,  but  most  of  them  have, 
and  with  one  single  doubtful  exception  no 
whisper  of  marital  troubles  has  ever  been 
heard  of  them. 

There  are  many  other  American  hostesses 
who  do  not  live  in  London,  but  who  cut  a 
large  figure  in  the  society  life  of  the  English 
metropolis.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned: 
Mrs.   Anthony   Drexel  Mrs.   Bradley   Martin 

Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor 

Mrs.  Chauncey  Mrs.  Armory  Moore 

Mrs.  F.  Leggett  Miss  Van  Wart 

Mrs.  John  Mackay  Mrs.  Ogden  Mills 

Mrs.  Frank  Mackey  Mrs.  Ogden  Goelet 

Mrs.  Perry    Belmont  Mrs.  George  Gould 

Mrs.  John  Nicolas  Mrs.  R.  Vanderbilt 

Erown        Mrs.  James  McDonald 
Mrs.   Samuel  Newhouse        Mrs.  Henry  Phipps 
Mrs.   Whitney  Mrs.   Arthur  Glasgow 

Mrs.  Burden  Mrs.   D.   Spottwood 

Mrs.  Goudy  Mrs.  Harriman 

Mrs.  Anthony  Drexel  is  in  England  most  of 
her  time.  She  is  particularly  friendly  with 
the  king  and  queen  and  has  just  bought  a 
large  house  in   Grosvenor  Square. 

Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  is  the  widow  of  the  Chi- 
cago millionaire.  She  is  a  handsome,  white- 
haired  woman  whose  concerts  and  dinner  par- 
ties are  famous.  She,  too,  has  just  bought 
a   London   residence. 

Mrs.  Chauncey  hails  from  the  South,  and 
has  made  a  reputation  for  her  dances  and 
dinners. 

Mrs.  John  Mackay,  widow  of  the  Cali- 
fornia mining  king,  is  the  owner  of  a  house 
in  London  and  makes  a  specialty  of  musical 
entertainments. 

Mrs.  Newhouse  probably  takes  the  palm  for 
her  beauty  and  her  pearls. 

Mrs.  Bradley  Martin  is  famous  for  her  par- 
ties and  for  her  jewelry ;  also  for  her  hunting 
preserves  on  her  Scotch  estate  at  Balmacaan. 
Her  daughter  is  Lady  Craven. 

Mrs.  Ogden  Goelet  is  the  mother  of  the 
Duchess  of  Roxburghe.  She  has  a  magnifi- 
cent yacht,  and  knows  more  crowned  heads 
than  any  other  of  her  compatriots. 


The  ancient  and  historical  city  of  Bath  in 
England  has  been  celebrating  something  in 
its  origin  or  career,  and  it  seems  that  a  num- 
ber of  young  women  from  America  and 
Canada  have  been  participants.  It  was  a 
rather  pretty  idea  to  invite  all  the  cities  of 
Bath  in  America  and  Canada  to  send  a  j'oung 
woman  to  greet  the  ancient  parent,  and  the 
plan  was  carried  out  effectively.  There  are 
nine  cities  of  Bath  in  the  United  States  and 
two  in  Canada,  and  their  fair  representatives 


were  duly  on  hand  to  greet  "Ladye  Bathe" 
and  to  assure  her  that  the  honorable  lineage 
was  not  forgotten.  The  eleven  young  women 
from  the  New  World  were  clad  in  silver  and 
led  by  heralds  and  pages  carrying  banners 
with  the  arms  of  the  States  of  Maine,  New 
York.  Illinois,  New  Hampshire,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Pennsylvania. 

A  report  from  Bath  says  that  the  Ameri- 
can visitors  made  themselves  immensely  popu- 
lar with  the  Bath  citizens,  and  were  simply 
overwhelmed  with  social  attentions,  and  there 
are  even  alarming  rumors  that  some  of  them 
have  been  persuaded  to  remain. 


"Of  course,"  says  O.  Henry  somewhere, 
"there  are  two  sides  to  the  question.  Let  us 
look  at  the  other.  We  often  hear  'shopgirls' 
spoken  of.  No  such  persons  exist.  There  are 
girls  who  work  in  shops.  They  make  their 
living  that  way.  But  why  turn  their  occupa- 
tion into  an  adjective?  Let  us  be  fair.  We 
do  not  refer  to  the  girls  who  live  on  Fifth 
Avenue  as  'marriage  girls.'  " 


By  the  terms  of  the  new  tariff  bill  Ameri- 
cans now  owning  foreign-built  yachts  or 
pleasure  craft  will  be  subject  to  a  yearly  ton- 
nage tax  of  $7  per  gross  ton.  Americans  who 
hereafter  buy  such  craft  abroad  may  choose 
between  paying  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the 
importation  and  taking  out  an  American  regis- 
try', exempting  them  from  the  yearly  tonnage 
tax,  or  paying  that  tax  under  free  importa- 
tion in  the  first  instance.  These  yachts  are 
said  to  range  in  value  from  $50,000  to  $800,- 
000,  which  would  mean  a  tariff  tax  of  from 
$17,500  to  $280,000  on  the  importation,  with 
exemption  from  the  tonnage  taxes.  Some  of 
the  Americans  already  owning  foreign-built 
yachts  will  have  to   pay  yearly  tonnage  taxes 


as     follows,     according    to     the     New    York 
Tribune : 

James  Gordon  Bennett's  Lysistrata,  $13,594;  W. 
K.  Vanderbilt's  Valiant,  512,761;  A.  J.  Drexel's 
Margarita,  $12,460;  Mrs.  Robert  Goelet's  Mahma, 
$12,173;  Morton  F.  Plant's  lolanda,  $11,529; 
Joseph  Pulitzer's  Liberty,  $11,249;  Eugene  Hig- 
gins's  Varuna,  $11,011 ;  George  J.  Gould's  Ata- 
lanta,  $9121;  Roy  A.  Rainey's  Cassandra,  $8589; 
Fred  W.  Vanderbilt's  Warrior,  $7679;  C.  K.  G. 
Billings's  Vanadis,  $7637;  G.  W.  C.  Drexel's  Al- 
cedo,  $6881 ;  Cornelius  Vanderbilt's  North  Star, 
$5726,  and  so  on  down  the  scale. 

These  tonnage  taxes  on  foreign-built  yachts 
already  owned  here  will  aggregate  some  $235,- 
000,  it  has  been  calculated.  These  or  the  35 
per  cent  importation  tax  will  likely  put  an 
end  to  American  patronage  of  foreign  ship- 
builders for  pleasure  craft.  Our  millionaires 
will  buy  of  American  shipyards  or  go  without. 
As  for  those  already  owning  such  craft,  the 
tax  will  operate  heavily  to  depreciate  the 
value  of  their  property. 

A  smoking-room  for  women  is  included  in 
the  plan  for  a  "two  million  and  a  half  dining 
place"  on  Broadway  which  will  open  in  Sep- 
tember and  contain  every  element  of  luxury 
besides.  This  women's  smoking-room  is  ex- 
pected to  cost  more  than  $75,000.  We  are 
further  told  that  "the  furnishings  will  be 
Assyrian,  and  attendants  in  the  garb  of  Baby- 
lonian days  will  hand  the  fair  smokers  rare 
bronze  caskets  filled  with  the  costliest  ciga- 
rettes." And  more  of  the  same  sort  of  stuff. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  segment  of  New  York's 
fast  set  that  will  frequent  it. 


The  Court — You  will  swear  that  the  pris- 
oner stole  your  umbrella?  The  Plaintiff — 
Your  honor,  I  will  swear  that  he  stole  the 
umbrella    I    was   carrying. — Cleveland   Leader. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 


FURNITURE 


Exclusive  lines  in  all  'woods  and  designs,  embrac- 
ing a  great  variety  of  very  moderately  priced 
suites  and  odd  pieces. 


CARPETS 


All  'weaves  in  special  patterns  and  colorings.    We 
show  all  grades. 

RUGS 

The    largest   and    finest    stock    of    Domestic    and 
Oriental  Rugs  ever  shown  on  the  Coast. 

DRAPERIES  AND  FABRICS 

Exceptional  Values  in  new  and   beautiful  effects. 

216-228  SUTTER  STREET 

Also  New  York  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


LOW  RATES 


to 


Alaska  -Yukon  -  Pacific 

Exposition 

for  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS  from 


San  Francisco $32.50 

Sacramento 32.50 

Lathrop 32.50 

Stockton 32.50 

Tracy 32.50 


S  uisun $32.50 

Davis 32.50 

Napa 32.75 

Santa  Rosa 33.60 

Calistoga 33.95 


Greatly  reduced  rates  from  other  points  — 

in  California.  Tickets  sold  daily  May 
25  to  Sept.  30.  and  cover  two  months' 
trip  going  and  coming  via  the  famous 

Shasta  Route  of  the  Southern  Pacific 


Stopovers  going  and  coming.  Many  other  routes  at  slightly 
higher  rates  for  you  to  select  from.  Write  or  call  on  our 
nearest    agent    for    full    details   of    service,   etc.,   or    address 

FLOOD  BUILDING,  for  information 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


The  kind  lady  had  just  handed  the  hungry 
hobo  a  sandwich  and  a  hunk  of  pie.  "Poor 
man!"  she  said  sympathetically.  "Are  you 
married  ?"  "No'm,"  answered  the  h.  h.  "I 
got  dis  hunted  look  from  bein'  chased  from 
place  t'  place  by  der  perlice." 


When  professional  men  clash  there  is  sel- 
dom so  conclusive  a  rejoinder  as  that  re- 
called by  the  argument  between  the  judge  and 
the  bishop  who  upheld  the  primacy  of  the 
cloth :  "You  can  only  say,  'you  be  hanged' — 
I  can  say  'you  be  damned'!"  "Yes,"  coun- 
tered the  judge,  "but  if  I  say  'you  be  hanged,' 
you  are  hanged  !" 


the  man  returned,  and  then  the  duke  de- 
manded his  reason  for  wishing  a  holiday.  "I 
wanted  to  have  a  fight,  sir,"  was  the  reply, 
"and  I  knew  I  would  get  badly  marked.  But 
I'm  all  right  now  again."  The  duke  imme- 
diately became  interested,  but  it  was  a  long 
time  before  he  elicited  the  fact  that  the  valet 
had  been  fighting  a  man  who  had  referred  to 
the  duke   as   a   "feather-bed"   soldier. 


One  of  the  wittiest  of  Parisians,  in  a 
friend's  box  at  the  Opera,  was  listening  to 
"Thais,"  or  rather  trying  to  do  so,  for  his 
hostess  talked  incessantly  and  deadened  the 
music  with  her  shrill  voice.  At  the  end  of 
the  opera  she  invited  him  to  the  next  sub- 
scribers' night.  "With  pleasure,"  replied  he  ; 
"I  have  never  heard  you  in  'Faust' !" 


A  lady  afflicted  with  cross-eyes  presented 
herself  at  a  hospital  and  complained  that  her 
eyes  were  so  much  at  cross  purposes  that 
when  she  wept  the  tears  ran  down  her  back. 
After  a  consultation,  the  chief  surgeon  ope- 
rated, with  gratifying  success.  When  asked 
what  procedure  he  had  employed,  he  ex- 
plained: "Oh,  it  wasn't  so  difficult!  I  just 
treated  her  for  backtearia." 


A  kindly  lady  who  lives  in  New  Jersey 
evinces  great  interest  in  the  personal  welfare 
of  her  servants,  an  interest  which  led  her  not 
long  since  to  make  inquiry  of  a  new  maid-of- 
all-work  touching  the  latter's  domestic  felici- 
ties. "I  understand,  Nora,"  said  she,  "that 
you  have  a  model  husband."  "Shure,  mum, 
he's  the  foinest  a  gyurl  could  have,"  was  the 
enthusiastic  response.  "If  ye  could  see  th' 
way  he  trates  me,  mum,  ye'd  be  afther  sayin' 
he  were  a  frind  instid  of  a  husband." 

One  of  the  old-time  conductors  on  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  grew  sus- 
picious of  a  written  pass  presented  regularly 
by  one  of  his  passengers  and  took  it  up.  He 
carried  it  to  the  office  of  President  Guthrie 
and  said :  "A  farmer  has  been  riding  on  this 
pass  for  about  a  year.  Do  you  want  him  to 
continue  to  use  it?"  President  Guthrie  put 
on  his  glasses,  looked  the  paper  over,  and 
said :  "Why,  this  is  not  a  pass.  It  is  a  re- 
ceipt I  gave  a  fellow  for  a  load  of  wood 
about  a  year  ago." 


Senator  Dolliver  told  this  story  to  illus- 
trate Aldrich  methods  with  the  tariff,  but  it 
may  be  applied  to  other  critics  of  peculiar 
political  plays:  It  seems  that  in  a  "quiet 
little  game"  in  Reno  an  unsophisticated 
stranger  saw  the  dealer  deal  himself  four 
aces.  He  sidled  over  to  the  player  opposite 
the  dealer  and  whispered  to  him  that  the 
dealer  had  four  aces.  "Well,  what's  that  to 
you?"  demanded  the  player.  "I  am  trying 
to  tell  you  because  I  thought  you  ought  to 
know,"  answered  the  rubber-neck.  "I  saw 
him  deal  himself  four  aces."  "Say,  mister, 
you  had  better  get  out  of  here,"  answered 
the  player.  "You  don't  understand  this  game. 
What  if  he  did  deal  himself  four  aces?  Aint 
it  his  deal?" 

The  sleek-looking  agent,  approaching  the 
desk  of  the  meek,  meaching-looking  man, 
opened  one  of  those  folding  thingumajigs 
showing  styles  of  binding:  "I  believe  I  can 
interest  you  in  this  massive  set  of  books  con- 
taining the  speeches  of  the  world's  greatest 
orators.  Seventy  volumes,  $1  down  and  $1  a 
month  until  the  price,  $680,  has  been  paid. 
This  set  of  books  gives  you  the  most  cele- 
brated   speeches    of    the    greatest    talkers    the 

world  has  ever  known  and "     "Let  me  see 

the  index,"  says  the  meek  man.  The  agent 
hands  it  to  him  and  he  looks  through  it  care- 
fully and  methodically,  running  his  finger 
along  the  list  of  names.  Reaching  the  end,  he 
hands  the  index  back  to  the  agent  and  says: 
"It  isn't  what  you  claim  it  is.  I  happen  to 
know  the  greatest  talker  in  the  world,  and  you 
haven't  her  in  the  index." 

<♦*■ 

THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


The  superintendent  was  in  the  habit  of 
dropping  in  to  the  different  class  rooms  and 
demanding  a  recital  of  lessons  from  the  pupils. 
One  day  her  active  mind  hit  upon  physiology 
as  the  study  for  examination.  But  the  little 
girl  to  whom  the  first  question  was  put  so 
bewildered  the  superintendent  and  made  her 
lose  her  patience  that  there  were  no  more 
questions  of  a  similar  nature  asked.  "Tell 
me,"  said  the  superintendent,  "what  a  skele- 
ton is."  The  little  girl  thought  for  a  short 
time.  "A  skeleton?"  she  asked.  "A  skeleton? 
Why,  a  skeleton  is  a  man  with  his  insides  out 
and  his  outsides  off." 


The  Siouxter. 
A  man  in  the  city  of  Sioux, 
Called  on  a  young  widow  he  knioux; 
"Mrs.    Weeds,"    said    he, 
"How   happy    I'd   be, 
If  you'd  take  me  for  number  tioux." 

— St.    Louis   Republic. 


Nothing  Else  Available? 
There    was    a    young    man    in    Biloxi 
Who  thought  he  was  clever  and  foxy. 
One  hot   Sabbath  day 
He  swam  in  the  bay, 
And  they  fined  him  for  heterodoxy. 

— Chicago    Trib  u  ne . 


Sir  William  Gilbert,  the  dramatic  author 
and  wit,  lives  at  Rye,  but  recently  he  left 
that  place  for  a  time  and  took  a  house  in  the 
country,  near  the  estate  of  a  millionaire  jam 
manufacturer,  retired.  This  man,  having  mar- 
ried an  earl's  daughter,  was  ashamed  of  the 
trade  whereby  he  had  piled  up  his  fortune. 
The  jam  manufacturer  one  day  wrote  Sir  Wil- 
liam an  impudent  letter,  vowing  that  it  was 
outrageous  the  way  the  Gilbert  servants  were 
trespassing  on  his  grounds.  Sir  William 
wrote  back:  "Dear  Sir — I  am  very  sorry  to 
hear  that  my  servants  have  been  poaching  on 
your  preserves.  P.  S. — You'll  excuse  my  men- 
tioning your  preserves,  won't  you?" 


A  political  speaker  was  attacking  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  day  with  more  venom  than 
reason.  A  man  at  the  back  of  the  hall  at  last 
cried  out :  "You're  wrong,  sir !"  A  little 
nettled,  the  orator  continued,  without  heed- 
ing. Presently,  in  answer  to  another  strong 
assertion,  came  again :  "You're  wrong,  sir !" 
The  speaker  looked  angry,  but  continued  on 
the  warpath.  "You're  wrong,  sir  !"  again  rang 
out.  Angrily  addressing  the  persistent  one, 
the  orator  cried,  "Look  here,  I  could  tell  this 
man  something  about  this  government  which 
would  make  his  hair  stand  on  end  !"  "You're 
wrong  again,  sir!"  came  exultantly  from  the 
critic,  as  he  stood  up  and  removed  his  hat. 
His  head  was  as  bald  as  the  proverbial  bil- 
liard ball. 


The  Duke  of  Connaught  has  always  been 
very  popular  in  his  military  capacity.  The 
servants  in  his  household  adore  him.  Soon 
after  he  first  took  up  his  command  at  Dublin 
some  few  years  ago,  his  valet  came  to  him, 
asking  for  a  fortnight's  leave.  The  duke 
noticed  that  he  gave  no  reason,  but  granted 
him    permission.      Exactly    eleven    days    after 


The  Rivals. 
An  airship  soared  in  the  upper  sky, 
An  eagle  watched  it  with  careful  eye. 
"A  wonderful  bird,"  he  cried,  "we'll  see 
If  it  is  going  to  fight  like  me." 

A  dove  sat  watching  it  skim  the  blue, 
As  over  the  farms  and  homes  it  flew. 
"A  beautiful  bird,"  she  cried,  "  'twill  be 
If  it  is  -a.  symbol  of  peace  like  me." 

An  owl  perceived  it  at  fall  of  night, 
As  over  the  trees  it  took  its  flight, 
"Quite  scientific,"  he  cried,  "we'll  try 
If  it  is  as  wise  a  bird  as  I." 

A  hen  looked  up  with  a  jealous  glance 
To  see  it  rise  in  the  clear  expanse. 
"Although  it  can  fly,"  she  said,  "I  beg 
To  state  the  critter  can't  lay  an  egg." 

— Washington   Post. 


Revised. 
Ye    mariners    of    England 

That  guard  our  native  seas, 
Whose   flag  has   braved    a   thousand    years 

The  battle  and  the  breeze, 
Your   glorious   standard   launch    again 

To   match  a  modern  foe, 
And  fly   through  the   sky 

While  the  stormy  winds  do  blow — 
While  the  navies  grapple  in  the  blue, 

And    the    stormy    winds    do    blow. 

The  spirits  of  your  fathers 

May  start  from  every  wave, 
For  oak  decks  were  their  field  of  fame 

And  ocean  was  their  grave. 
But  now  where  Phaethon  once  fell 

Your  manly  hearts  shall  glow, 
While  you  fare  through  the  air 

As  the  stormy   winds  do   blow — 
While  the  navies  grapple  in  the  blue 

And   the   stormy    winds  do   blow. 

Britannia   needs    no    bulwarks; 

Her  towers  are  out  of  date. 
Now  far  above  the  mountain  waves 

Her   warriors    aviate. 
With   thunders  from  her  aeroplanes 

She  quells  the  foreign   foe; 
And  they  lunge  and   they  plunge, 

While  the  stormy  winds  do  blow — 
While  the  navies  grapple  in  the  blue 

And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 
—Bert  Leston   Taylor,   in   Chicago   Tribune. 


Muggins — I  always  pay  as  I  go.  Buggins — 
I  do  more  than  that.  I  save  enough  to  get 
back  on. — Philadelphia  Record. 

Hirschman  &  Co. 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths.  Now  at  220  Grant 
Avenue  with  a  greatly  increased  selection  in 
all  departments. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

No.  4  MONTGOMERY  STREET 


Capital,     Surplus    and    Undivided 

Profits    . $10,868,154.20 

Deposits    20,612,588.66 

Cash  and  Sight  Exchange 10,915,762.32 

Isaias    W.    Hellman President 

I.   W.  Hellman,  Jr Vice-President 

F.    L.    Lipman Vice-President 

Frank    B.    King Cashier 

George    Grant Assist.    Cashier 

W.    McGavin Assist.    Cashier 

E.  L.  Jacobs Assist.   Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


ISAIAS  w.  hellman  wm.  f.  hersin 

LEON     SLOSS  F.    W.   VAN   SICKLEN 

C.    DE    CUIGNE  JAMES     L.     FLOOD 

PERCY    T.    MORGAN  H.    E.    LAW 

DUDLEY    EVANS  J.     HENRY     MEYER 

I.    W.    HELLMAN,    JR.  CHAS.    J.    DEERING 

WM.     HAAS  F.   L.   LIPMAN 
E.    H.    HARRIMAN 

Customers  of  this  Bank  are  offered  erery  facility  consistent  with 
prudent  banking..    New  accounts  are  invited 


The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 

N.  E.  cor.  Pine  and  Sansome  Streets 

CAPITAL $4,000,000 

SURPLUS 1,350,000 

Sig  Greenebaum,  President;  H.  Fleishhacker, 
Vice-President  and  Manager;  Jos.  Friedlander, 
Vice-President;  C.  F.  Hunt,  Vice-President; 
R.  Altschul,  Cashier;  A.  Hochstein,  Assistant 
Cashier ;  F.  E.  Beck,  Assistant  Cashier;  I. 
Steinhart,   Chairman  of  Finance  Committee. 


Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

%j  a  year 


INSPECTION 

COMPARISON 
INVITED 


MECHANICS  SAVINGS  BANK 

Market  and  Mason  Streets 


WE  OWN  AND  OFFER 


(Subject  to  sale) 


ANY  PART  OF 


300,000 

Presidio  and  Ferries  R.  R.  Co.  1st  Mortgage 

BONDS 

SUTRO    &   CO. 

Particulars  on  request  4 1 2  MONTGOM  ERY  ST. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  oi  San  Francisco 
526   California  Street,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed    Capital    $1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and    Contingent   Funds. .      1,504,498.68 

Deposits   June    30,    1909 36,793,234.04 

Total    Assets    39,435,681.38 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President, 
Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  As- 
sistant Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary, 
George  Tourny ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H. 
JUuller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,    and    W.    S.    Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,    Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer,    Manager. 


reach  Savings 


Bank 


108  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 

Paid-up    Capital    $    600,000 

Total   Assets    4,270,800 

Strictly    a    Savings    Bank.     Open    Saturday 
Evening  from  7  to  8:30 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  1st  V ice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
2d  Vice-President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  P. 
A.  Bergerot,  Attorney. 

Directors — N.  C.  Babin,  J.  A.  Bergerot, 
Charles  Carpy,  Arthur  Legallet,  G.  Beleney,  H. 
de  St.  Seine,  J.  M.  Dupas,  Leon  Bocqueraz,  J. 
E.  Artigues,  J.  S.  Godeau,  John  Ginty,  O.  Bozio. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

The  French-American  Bank  is  located  in  the 
same  building. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Established   1850 


OF  HARTFORD 


Cash    Capital     $1,000,000 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 2,462,739 

Total    Cash    Assets 6,365,87? 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH 

Manager   Pacific    Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL    BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


J.  C.WILSON 

MEMBER 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

CHICAGO  BOARD   OF  TRADE 

THE  STOCK  AND  BOND   EXCHANGE  OF  S.   F. 

CORONADA 

Cor.  Loma  and  Orange  Ave. 

Mills  Building  Hotel  Alexandra 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS    ANGELES 


N.  W.  HALSEY  &  CO.,  bankers 


DEALERS  IN 
HIGH  GRADE 


BONDS 


NEW  YORK 
49  Wall  St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1429  Chestnut  St. 


CHICAGO 

152  Monroe  St. 


LIST  ON 
APPLICATION 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

424  California  St. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle   of   the   social   happenings    dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in  the 
following  department : 

Although  little  entertaining  save  for  the  very 
young  set  is  being  done  at  the  present  time,  there 
is  a  pleasant  stir  of  anticipation  in  the  air.  People 
are  returning  to  town  and  the  anonuncements  of 
engagements,  the  expectation  of  more  to  he  told 
soon,  and  the  preparations  for  the  weddings  of 
the  autumn  season  are  keeping  affairs  in  a  state 
which   is  far   from  dull. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Suzanne 
Kirkpatrick,  daughter  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Kirkpatrick,  to  Mr.  Alan  Macdonald.  No  date 
is    announced    for   the   wedding. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Alice 
Boggs,  daughter  of  the  late  Senator  Eoggs  and 
Mrs.  Boggs,  to  Mr.   Charles  Dutton. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Florence  Breckinridge, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon,  to  Mr- 
Thomas  Hesketh  of  England  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday,  September  S,  at  the  British  embassy 
in    Paris. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Lucie  King,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  King,  to  Mr.  Laurence 
Harris  will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  September  8, 
at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents  on  Washing- 
ton   and    Scott    Streets. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Helen  Wilson,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Scott  Wilson,  to  Paymaster 
Walter  Greer,  U.  S.  N.,  will  take  place  on  Sep- 
tember  29    at  Trinity    Church. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Mary  Faull,  daughter  of 
the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Faull,  to  Dr. 
Joseph  D.  Gerould  took  place  on  Wednesday  of 
last  week  at  North  Attleboro,  Massachusetts.  After 
their  wedding  journey  through  Canada,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gerould  will  return  to  North  Attleboro  to 
make    their  home. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Ethel  Egerton  Coope, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Bertha  Coope,  to  Mr.  Mackenzie 
Gordon  took  place  on  Saturday  afternoon  last  at 
the  home  of  the  bride.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  the  Rev.  George  C.  Adams  at  four 
o'clock.  There  were  no  attendants  of  either  bride 
or  groom,  and  only  a  few  intimate  friends  were 
present.  After  their  return  from  their  honey- 
moon, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  will  live  at  1450 
Leavenworth    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Elanding  will  entertain 
at  a  barn  dance  on  Friday  evening  next  at  their 
home  in  Belvedere  in  honor  of  Miss  Henriette 
Blanding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pope  entertained  at  a 
dance  on  Tuesday  evening  last  at  their  home  in 
Burlingame  in  honor  of  Miss  Ethel  Mary  Crocker. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Page  entertained  at  a 
dance  on  Wednesday  evening  last  at  their  home 
in  Belvedere  in  honor  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Dorothy   Page. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Thomas  entertained  at 
a  dance  on  Wednesday  evening  of  last  week  •  at 
the  Marin  Country  Club  in  honor  of  their  daugh- 
ter,   Miss   Gertrude  Thomas. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Knight  was  the  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon at  her  home  at  Burlingame  on  Wednesday  of 
last  week  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Kate  Felton  Elkins. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Belden  entertained  at  a 
dinner  on  Thursday  evening  of  last  week  at  their 
home  in  Ross  Valley  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Bothin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Howard  entertained  at  an  in- 
formal luncheon  in  the  St.  Francis  Thursday, 
their  guests  being  Mrs.  J.  F.  Lowery  and  Mrs. 
Z.  W.  Ball  of  Honolulu. 

A  number  of  entertainments  have  been  ar- 
ranged in  honor  of  Prince  San  Faustino,  who  ar- 
rived from  Rome  a  few  days  ago  and  is  stopping 
at  the  "St.  Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Buck  have  taken  apart- 
ments at  the  Fairmont  for  the  winter  and  recently 
entertained  a  dozen  friends  at  dinner. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  and  her  sons  and  Mrs. 
William  Hinckley  Taylor  are  at  present  at  Marien- 
bad,  after  a  brief  stay  in  Vienna. 

Mr.  A.  N.  Drown  and  Miss  Newell  Drown  have 
been  spending  some  time  recently   in  Berlin. 

Mrs.  Phebe  Hearst  has  been  spending  a  week 
In  town  from  her  country  place  at  Pleasanton  and 
has  been  a  guest  at  the  Fairmont. 

Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase  is  in  town  for  a 
short  visit  from  her  country  place  in  the  Napa 
Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Driscoll,  and  Mr.  Harry  Simpkins  have 
gone  to  Montana  on  a  hunting  trip. 

Miss  Julia  Langhorne  returned  Sunday  night 
from    a   visit    of   several    weeks   to    her    brother-in- 


GRAYHAlR 

Before  it  places  upon  you  the  seal  of  age  and 
numbers  you  among  the  "elderly  persons." 

Mrs.  NETTIE  HARRISON'S 
4-DAY    HAIR   COLOR 

restores  gray  or  faded  hair  or  whiskers  to 
natural  dark  shades.  It  is  the  only  entirely 
successful  and  satisfactory  preparation  for  this 
purpose.  Simple— Safe— Sure.  Unlike  Hair 
Dyes  it  is  clean  and  most  conyenient  to  use 
Contains  no  Lfad,  Sulphur,  or  other  harmful 
ingredient.  >"j  matter  what  disappointment 
you  may  haye  had  with  "Dyes"  or  "Restorers, 
don't  fail  to  get  a  bottle  of  4  Day,  winch 
v-r,rks  upon  a  principle  distinctly  its  own.  It 
never  f:  ::s.        'rice  $1.00-  at  all  druggists. 

Nx-TTIE  HARRISON 

San  Francisco 


law  and  sister,    Mr.   and    Mrs.    Richard  Hammond, 
at    Colorado    Springs. 

Miss     Edith     Low     has     been     staying     in     Ross 

Valley  as  the  guest  of  Miss  Marie  Louise  Foster. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Parker    Whitney    came    to    town 

from    their    Rocklin    home    a    few    days    since    and 

are  guests  at  the  St.  Francis. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy  has  returned  from  a  visit 
to  Mrs.    Frederick  Kohl  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Miss  Laura  Hamilton  is  spending  a  month  at 
St.  Helena  as  the  guest  of  Miss  Ethel  Lincoln. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Clement  is  expected  to  return  early 
in  the  fall  from  Europe,  where  she  has  been  for 
the  past   few. years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hooker  have  returned 
from  a  sojourn  of  several  weeks  at  Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Lent  are  expected  to  re- 
turn from  Europe  in  October. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mintzer  and  Mrs.  Tewks- 
bury  have  returned  from  Philadelphia,  where  they 
have  made  their  home  for  the  past  year,  and  haye 
reopened  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Wellington  Gregg  is  spending  a  month  in 
San  Mateo  at  the  Peninsula  Hotel. 

Mr?.    Arthur  Geissler  of  Chicago   is  visiting  her 

parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Moore,  in  Ross. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Beaver,  Miss  Isabel  Beaver,  and 

Mrs.    William    Casey    will    sail    from    Europe    this 

week  for  Montreal,  en  route  to  San   Francisco. 

Mrs.  William  Tubbs  has  closed  her  country 
place  at  Calistoga  and  is  at  Del  Monte  for  a  few 
weeks. 

Mrs.  James  Coffin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Sloane 
Coffin,  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Eells,  and  Miss  Natalie 
Coffin  have  returned  from  a  visit  to  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Baldwin  arrived  last 
week  from  their  home  in  Colorado  Springs. 

Miss  Mary  Eyre  has  been  visiting  in  Ross 
Valley. 

Mrs.  William  Denman  has  returned  from  a  so- 
journ at  the  Van  Ness  country  place  in  Sonoma 
County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  King  have  been  visiting 
Seattle. 

Miss  Jessie  Wright  has  returned,  after  a  stay 
of  several  weeks  at  the  J.  M.  Allen  home  at  Menlo 
Park. 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Alexander  has  returned  from  a 
brief  visit  to   Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  Paige  Monteagle,  who  has  been  spending 
the  summer  months  in  Europe,  returned  early  in 
the  week. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Breyfogle,  who  have  been 
traveling  in  the  East  for  some  months,  have  re- 
turned. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Parker  Currier  have  made 
arrangements  to  return  to  the  Fairmont  at  an 
early  date,  where  they  will  reside  for  the  winter. 
Former  Governor  Henry  T.  Gage  and  family 
have  come  up  from  Los  Angeles  for  a  week's  visit 
and  are  at  the  Fairmont.  Mrs.  Gage  is  accom- 
panied by  Miss  Lucille  Gage  and  Miss  Fanita 
Gage.  . 

Mrs.  Hobart  and  Miss  Eyre  are  at  the  Fairmont, 
having  come  up  from  Menlo  for  a  few  days.  The 
J.  B.  Coryells  are  also  at  their  apartments  at 
the    Fairmont. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Godfrey  and  three  daughters  arrived 
at  Del  Monte  on  the  10th  and  enjoyed  a  week's 
stay.  At  the  end  of  the  week  they  were  joined 
by  Mr.  W.  B.  Godfrey  and  Mr.  G.  C.  Godfrey, 
sons    of    Mrs.    Godfrey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ansel  Easton  came  up  from  Bur- 
lingame a  few  days  ago  and  have  been  staying  at 
the   St.   Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Umbsen  have  returned 
from  Los  Gatos  and  are  established  for  the  winter 
at  the  Hotel    St.   Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  Whitney  came  down  from 
their  home  at  Rocklin  on  Saturday  and  are  occu- 
pying apartments  in  the  Hotel   St.   Francis. 

President  Joseph  Edward  Stubbs  and  Professor 
S.  B.  Doten  of  the  University  of  Nevada  are 
guests  of  the  St.  Francis. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Tubbs  entertained  Miss  Ruth  Has- 
kins,  Miss  Vera  Havemeyer,  Miss  Ethel  Have- 
meyer,  Mr.  Chapin  Tubbs,  and  Mr.  Dudley  Valen- 
tine at  jEtna  Springs. 

Mrs.  I.  L.  Requa  has  taken  a  cottage  at  .^tna 
Springs.  With  her  are  her  grandchildren,  Miss 
Amy  and  Miss  Sallie  Long. 

San  Francisco  arrivals  at  Hotel  del  Coronado 
include  Mr.  A.  S.  Whitehead,  Mr.  L.  D.  Taney, 
Mrs.  Jeff  G.  James,  Mrs.  Walker  C.  Graves,  Mr. 
F  E  Winsby,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Parent,  Mr.  G.  E. 
Herrens,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McClure,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  D.  Detweiler,  Mr.  C.  F.  Detweiler,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Barrett,    Mr.    H.    G.    Martell. 

Recent  arrivals  at  jEtna  Springs  include  Miss 
Lincoln,  Miss  Schussler,  Miss  A.  Schussler,  Miss 
Hamilton,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Tubbs.  Miss  Ruth  Has- 
kin=.  Miss  Vera  Havemeyer,  Miss  Ethel  Have- 
meyer Mr.  Chapin  Tubbs,  Mrs.  I.  L.  Requa,  Miss 
Amy  Long,  Miss  Sallie  Long,  Miss  K.  O'Don- 
nelf,  Dr.  A.  E.  Phelan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E. 
Reed,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kaspar  Pischel,  Miss  Inez 
Pischel,  Miss  Leah  Pischel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  H. 
Meyer,  Mrs.  A.  N.  Norton,  Mr.  C.  H.  Bush,  Mrs. 
M  Good,  Miss  Ella  Good,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S. 
Lavenson,  Miss  Schambcrg,  Mr.  Lester  J.  Dinkel- 
cpiel.  Miss  Annie  N.  Day,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Hoover,  Miss 
M.  Landers,  Mr.  St.  John  E.  McCormick,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Otto  Tom  Suden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  J.  Har- 
rington, Miss  Madaline  Rose  Harrington,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Francis  F.  Knorp  and  son,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F. 
L  Hanson,  Mr.  Albert  Hansen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
Tonn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Malm.  Mrs.  R.  H. 
Wood  and  child,  Mr.  Dudley  Valentine,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Lowenberg. 

Among  San  Francisco  registrations  at  Hotel  Del 
Monte  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Rothchild, 
Mr  and  Mrs.  M.  C.  Sloss  and  children,  Mrs. 
Harry  F  Allen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Heller  and 
maid,'  Mr.  Walter  S.  Heller,  Mr.  Albert  Schwa- 
baclier,  Mr.  Walter  Haas,  Mr.  Sig  Niederberger, 
Mr.  A.  Leitch  Mrs.  A.  Meertief,  Miss  Hannah 
Meetrief  and  maid,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Cham- 
bers, Miss  Helen  Chambers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo 
Himmelstern  and  son,  Dr.  Florence  N.  Ward, 
Miss  Adeline  Bogart,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee, 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Raleigh  P.  Hove,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Scott  Seaton,  Mr.  Clinton  E.  Worden,  Mr.  and 
Mr?.  Mansfield  Lovell,  Miss  Hathaway,  Miss 
Lovell,  Miss  Osborne,  Mr.  Clinton  Worden,  Mr. 
H  G  Martell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Best,  Jr., 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Breck,  Mr.  J.  P.  Hor- 
can.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Rutherford,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  R-  Dunn,  Mr.  George  P.  Kline.  Mr.  Will 
Sparks,  Mr.  Arnold  Genthe.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Adams,    Miss   Adams. 


Army  and  Navy. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and  navy  officers  who  are  or  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points: 

Colonel  Walter  S.  Schuyler,  Fifth  Cavalry,  U. 
S.  A.,  arrived  on  the  transport  Logan  last  week 
from  his  station  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  on  leave 
of  absence. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Leonard  Lovering.  Fourth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  last  week  from  the 
Philippines  and  proceeded  to  Fort  McDowell,  An- 
gel Island,  and  assumed  command  of  that  post. 
His  promotion  is  due  within  a  fortnight. 

Major  Thomas  B.  Dugan,  Twelfth  Cavalry,  U. 
S.  A.,  recruiting  officer,  has  been  relieved  from 
the  command  of  Fort  McDowell,  Angel  Island, 
and  upon  the  completion  of  any  official  business 
which  may  require  his  presence  at  McDowell  will 
proceed  to  Fort  Logan.  Upon  the  departure  of 
the  Twenty-First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  from  Fort 
Logan  he  will  assume  temporary  command  of  that 
post  and  of  the  recruiting  station  there. 

Major  William  C.  Wren,  Twelfth  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  further  treatment  at  the 
Army  and  Navy  General  Hospital,  Hot  Springs, 
Arkansas,  and  will  proceed  to  his  home  and  await 
further  orders. 

Major  Christopher  C.  Collins,  Medical  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  four  months'  leave  of 
absence  with  permission  to  return  to  the  United 
States,  via  Europe,  to  take  effect  upon  his  relief 
from  duty  in  the  Philippines  Division. 

Captain  Augustus  F.  Fechteler,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  recently  promoted   to   his  present  rank. 

Captain  Kenneth  C.  Masteller,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  detailed  as  acting  com- 
missary  in  addition  to  his  duty  as  transport  quar- 
termaster. 

Captain  Elisha  G.  Abbott,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  detailed  as  acting  commissary 
in  addition  to  his  duty  as  transport  quartermaster. 
Captain  Frederic  H.  Pomroy,  commissary,  U.  S. 
A.,  is  relieved  of  his  duties  as  purchasing  com- 
missary  at  Kansas  City.  Missouri,  and  has  been 
ordered  to  proceed  to  San  Francisco  and  report 
in  person  to  the  purchasing  commissary  for  duty 
as  assistant  in  his  office. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Arthur  J.  Hepburn,  U. 
S.  N.,  has  been  recently  promoted  to  his  present 
rank. 

Lieutenant-Commander  A.  M.  Cook,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  detached  from  the  California  and  ordered 
home  to  await  orders. 

Lieutenant-Commander  A.  H.  Robertson,  U.  S. 
X..  has  been  detached  from  the  Tennessee  and 
ordered  home  to  await  orders. 

Lieutenant  A-  E.  Watson,  U.  S.  N.,  is  detached 
from  duty  on  the  Tennessee  on  sick  leave  and  or- 
dered to  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Bremerton,  Wash- 
ington,  for  treatment. 

Lieutenant  C.  T.  Owens,  U.  S.  N.,  is  ordered 
detached  from  the  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  on 
August  27  and  to  the  II  est  Virginia  as  ordnance 
officer. 

Lieutenant  W.  D.  Leahy,  U.  S.  N.,  is  ordered 
detached  from  duty  at  the  Naval  Academy,  An- 
napolis, and  to  the  California  as  navigating  of- 
ficer. 

Lieutenant  A.  T.  Graham,  U.  S.  N.,  is  ordered 
detached  from  the  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  on 
August  27,  and  to  the  Tennessee  as  senior  en- 
gineer   officer. 

Lieutenant  John  G.  Hotz.  Coast  Artillery  Corps. 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  relieved  from  duty  with  the 
Sixty-Eighth  Company  and  placed  on  the  Unas- 
signed  list 

Among  the  arrivals  from  Manila  on  the  Logan 
on  Tuesday  were  Captain  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Noyes, 
Fourth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.  He  left  Manila  as  a 
first  lieutenant  of  the  Thirty-Eighth  Infantry  and 
received  notice  of  his  promotion  by  wireless  mes- 
sage two  days  before  arriving  here.  He  is  visit- 
ing his  parents,  General  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Noyes, 
at  their  new  home,  1216  Spruce  Street,  Berkeley. 
The  Thirteenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  commanded 
by  Colonel  E.  B.  Pratt,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  on  the 
transport  Logan  last  week  from  the  Philippines. 
Headquarters  and  eight  companies  are  stationed 
at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco:  two  companies 
at  Fort  Mason,  commanded  by  Major  F.  R.  Day, 
l\  S.  A.,  and  two  companies  at  the  Presidio  of 
Monterey. 

■***- 


Purchasers  of  Philippine  tobacco  will  haye 
a  government  guaranty  as  to  its  quality  and 
cleanliness  as  a  result  of  an  arrangement 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  with 
the  Philippine  government.  This  is  designed 
to  insure  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  new 
tariff  bill  providing  for  the  admission  into 
the  United  States,  free  of  duty,  of  a  limited 
quantity  of  cigars  and  tobacco  produced  in  the 
islands.  All  tobacco  factories  in  the  archi- 
pelago are  to  be  placed  under  observation. 
Every  package  of  inspected  Philippine  tobacco 
or  cigars  imported  into  the  United  States  will 
be  labeled.  The  Philippine  government  will 
attach  to  each  package  of  tobacco  or  cigars  a 
certificate  indicating  the  quality  of  the  ma- 
terial used  and  the  class  of  workmanship. 

-«♦►- 

Lord  Morley  denies  having  said  that  "jour- 
nalism is  literature  in  a  hurry."  Slowness  in 
creative  work  is  not  always  a  sign  of  excel- 
lence. Some  of  the  most  carefully  written 
books  are  among  the  most  deadly  literary 
bores  (remarks  the  Musical  Courier).  On  the 
other  hand,  Voltaire's  "Candide,"  for  instance, 
written  at  top  speed  and  finished  within  a 
fortnight,  remains  one  of  the  enduring  gems 
of  literature.  In  music,  Rossini's  "Barber  of 
Seville"  could  be  adduced  as  evidence  that 
speed  does  not  necessarily  affect  the  power 
or  finish  of  execution. 


644  Market  St. 
Opp.  Palace  Hotel 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION     SQUARE 


(J  An  ideal  place  for  a 
pleasant  hour  with 
friends  after  shopping, 
after  the  theatre,  or  for 
afternoon  tea. 


Under  the  management  of 
James  Woods 


Spend  your  vacation  and  your  week-end  outings  at 

Hotel  del  Monte 

DURING  THE 

ANNUAL  MONTH  OF  SPORTS 

AugasI  15th  to  September  15th 

Annual  Dog  Show 
Annual  Golf  Tournament 
First  State  Bridge  Whist  Congress 
Annual  Tennis  Tournament 
Opening  of  Pebble  Beach  Lodge 
Make  your  plans  to  be  there.     Write  for  rates  and  reser- 
vations today  to _ 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager 


Phone  San  Mateo  46 

Miss  K.  E.  MOORE 

Ye  Tea  Cap  tnne  of  San  Francisco 

ATTRACTIVE    ROOMS 
FIRST-CLASS  TABLE  BOARD 
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MUIR    WOODS 

AND 

MT.  TAMALPAIS 

VIA  SAUSAL-'O  FERRY 

FOOT  OF  MARKET  STREET 

LE6AL  HOLIDAYS-SUNDAY  TIME 


Li.SlB  Francisco 

Li.  Moir  Wools 

L*.  Tamalrais 

WEEK 

DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

WEEK 
DAY 

SON- 
DAY 

WEEK 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

9:45a 

1:45P 

*4:45p 

7:15a 

•■8:45a 

9:15a 

9:45a 

11:15a 

12:450 

2:450 

4:15p 

t7:20a 
1:40p 

€-2:45p 
4:20p 

11:05a 

12:20p 

1:50p 

3:50p 
5:20p 
6:40p 

7:20a 

1:40p 

4:14p 

*9:50p 

9:42a 
11:22a 
12:10p 
1:40p 
3:40p 
5:10p 
6:40p 

»5at  only.    tMon.  onlv.     ©Tamalpais  only.    TMuir  only 

Ticket  Offices— Sausalito  Ferry  and  874  Market. 

General  Offices— Mill  Vallev.  California. 


It  is  always  stipulated  in  the  contracts  of 
Arthur  Wing  Pinero  that  he  shall  select  the 
casts  for  all  his  own  plays.  Let  who  will 
stage  them,  he  insists  on  picking  out  the 
players.  His  selection  of  Ethel  Barrymore 
as  the  heroine  for  his  new  play  that  is  to  be 
produced  in  the  fall  dates  from  an  admira- 
tion for  her  that  he  formed  long  ago. 


TOWNSEND'S 

CALIFORNIA  GLACE 
FRUITS  AND  CANDIES 

27  years  in  Palace  Hotel  Bldg. 
ALL  ORDERS  GIVEN   PROMPT  ATTENTION   AT 

Store  *  Factory 

46  Market  Street  117  San  Jose  Ave. 

Phone  Douglas  4814  Phone  Mission  378 

Abo  at  the  newsstands  at  the  FAIRMONT  and  ST.  FRANCIS 

New  store  will  open  Sept.  15,  "09.  at 

755  Market  Street 


C.  A.  Murdock  &  Co. 

PRINTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS 

The  Argonaut  a  sample  of  our  output 

68  FREMONT  STREET 


Phone  Keamy  1040 


August  21,  1909. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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Pears' 

Most  soaps  clog 
the  skin  pores  by 
the  fats  and  free 
alkali  in  their  com- 
position. 

Pears'  is  quickly 
rinsed  off,  leaves 
the  pores  open  and 
the  skin  soft  and 
cool. 

Established  in  1789. 


FAIRMONT 
HOTEL 


fJAn  hotel  of  rich  appointment,  per- 
fect service,  superb  cuisine,  and  an 
atmosphere  of  quiet  elegance  and  dig- 
nity which  appeals  to  the  refined  and 
discriminating    traveler   of    every   land. 

Rates — Single  rooms  with  bath  from 
$2.50  per  day  upward 


Palace  Hotel  Company 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Molto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 

Most  Delightful  Climate  on  Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 
Summer  rates,  $3.50  per  day  and  upward 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passengers 
from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 
Coast   S.   S.   Co.   steamers. 
Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor   sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,  for  fishing.      Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN   ROSS,   Manager, 

Coronado   Beach,    Cal. 

Or  see  H.   F.   NORCROSS,  Agent, 

334  So.    Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;   Main  3917. 


OPTICIAN 

34  KEARNY  STREET 

BET.  MARKET  a  POST  STS.  SAN  FRANCISCO.CALIF 

KODAK  AGENCY-PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


The  Grape  Cure  Season  at 


SPRINGS 

will  commence  on 

SEPTEMBER  9th 

with  a 

Grape   Festival 

A  unique  celebration,  in  costume, 
following  the  traditions  of  the 
annual  feasts  in  the  vineyard  sec- 
tions of  the  various  European 
countries.  Write  for  information  to 
LEN  D.  OWENS,  Prop. 
Aetna  Springs,  Napa  County,  California 


FOYER   AND    BOX-OFFICE   CHAT. 


"Cameo  Kirby,"  the  Tarkington-Wilson  play 
with  Dustin  Farnum  in  the  name-part,  comes 
to  San  Francisco  long  before  it  has  outworn 
its  welcome  in  the  East.  It  will  have  a,  two- 
weeks  run  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre,  begin- 
ning next  Monday  evening,  August  23.  Mr. 
Farnum  bids  fair  to  prove  in  this  role  that 
he  is  qualified  to  create  other  types  of  en- 
during memory,  though  his  long  continued 
success  in  "The  Virginian"  placed  him  in 
the  minds  of  playgoers  as  a  romantic  hero  of 
Western  adventure.  In  this  new  play  of 
Southern  life  of  a  past  generation  he  is  a 
figure  of  even  more  positive  qualities  and 
clear-cut  outlines.  There  is  said  to  be  much 
incident  and  action  in  the  drama,  with  pathos 
as  well  as  humor,  and  promising  opportunities 
for  all  in  the  cast.  And  the  cast,  by  the  way, 
is  a  notable  one,  including  such  well-known 
players  as  May  Buckley,  McKee  Rankin, 
Maud  Hosford ,  Donald  Gallaher,  Gordon 
Johnstone,  Richard  Pitman,  George  W.  Deyo, 
Ruth  Lloyd,  and  Norah  Shelby.  Liebler  & 
Co.  are  responsible  for  the  production,  and  as 
the  time  and  place  offer  unusual  opportunities 
for  effective  staging,  much  can  be  expected 
from  the  managers. 


attractions  booked  by  Gottlob  &  Marx.  It 
promises  to  be  the  finest  theatre  San  Fran- 
cisco  has  ever  had. 


"Jack  the  Giant-Killer,"  with  a  real  giant  in 
the  play,  is  the  headline  attraction  at  the  Or- 
pheum  next  week.  George  Auger,  who  plays 
the  part  of  the  giant,  is  nearly  eight  feet  tall, 
actually,  while  Ernest  Rommel,  who  imper- 
sonates the  redoubtable  Jack,  is  the  smallest 
of  actors  and  singing  comedians.  Sylvia 
Hearne,  Caroline  Haas,  and  Daisy  Robinson 
also  appear  in  the  amusing  playlet,  which  is 
founded  on  the  celebrated  fairy  tale.  It  will 
appeal  to  grown-ups  as  well  as  to  children  of 
all  ages.  Joseph  Hart's  "Bathing  Girls,"  a 
pretentious  ensemble  in  six  scenes,  and  in- 
cluding a  novel  series  of  musical  specialties, 
will  be  another  candidate  for  popular  favor. 
It  is  really  a  miniature  girl  review  as  care- 
fully prepared  as  a  complete  musical  comedy. 
The  Thalia  Quartet,  which  will  be  heard  for 
the  first  time,  is  an  organization  that  has  met 
with  great  success.  The  quartet  consists  of 
Dan  Thomas,  tenor,  Ivor  Davies,  tenor,  Idris 
Perkins,  baritone  and  comedian,  formerly  of 
the  Gaiety  Theatre,  London,  and  Leonard 
Bean,  bass.  Carson  and  Willard,  two  Dutch 
comedians,  will  present  "The  Dutch  in  Egypt." 
Carson  and  Willard  are  both  original  fun- 
makers.  Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  Wilbur 
Mack  and  Nella  Walker,  who  will  present 
the  new  musical  sketch  entitled  "The  Bachelor 
and  the  Maid."  It  will  also  terminate  the 
engagements  of  World  and  Kingston,  Herr  J. 
Sisters.  

The  Messrs.  Shubert's  production  of  "The 
Witching  Hour,"  with  John  Mason  in  the 
stellar  role,  will  reopen  the  Valencia  Theatre 
for  an  engagement  lasting  but  two  weeks  and 
commencing  Sunday  evening,  August  29. 
There  seems  to  be  no  question  as  to  the  pub- 
lic's fondness  for  the  drama  with  a  mystic 
element.  This  is  fully  proved  in  the  record 
of  "The  Witching  Hour,"  Augustus  Thomas's 
psychological  play,  in  which  Jack  Mason  ap- 
peared for  more  than  a  year  at  the  fashion- 
able Hackett  Theatre,  in  New  York.  Mr. 
Mason  played  the  part  of  Jack  Brookfield,  the 
hypnotic  gambler,  nightly  in  New  York  all 
last  season  and  part  of  the  present  season  to 
an  attendance  that  completely  routed  the  skep- 
tics who,  upon  the  advent  of  the  famous  play, 
failed  to  see  any  chance  for  psychological 
drama,  dealing  with  the  problems  of  hypno- 
tism and  thought  suggestion.  The  New  York 
reviewers  agreed  that  the  longer  this  remark- 
able piece  of  playwriting  held  forth  the  greater 
grew  the  interest  in  it  and  the  problems  it 
proposes.  "The  Witching  Hour"  is  in  four 
acts,  and  the  scenes  depict  spirited  events  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Mason  will  be  supported  by  the  original 
Hackett  Theatre  cast,  including  Russ  Whytal, 
Amelia  Gardner,  Charlotte  Ives,  Clinton  Pres- 
ton, Albert  Andruss,  Edward  See,  E.  L.  Wal- 
ton, W.  E.  Butterfield,  Harry  S.  Hadfield,  W. 
H.  Sadler,  Belle  Howell  Bohn,  Preston  W. 
Crewe,  and  Robert  Bond.  The  scenery  and 
paraphernalia  as  seen  in  New  York  will  be 
utilized  here. 

There  will  be  matinees  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  and  seats  will  be  ready  •  Monday 
morning.  

The  reopening  of  the  Garrick  Theatre, 
which  was  formerly  the  Orpheum,  on  Ellis 
Street  near  Fillmore,  will  bring  in  one  more 
permanent  theatre  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  well-known  manager  Will  L.  Greenbaum, 
it  is  not  a  baseless  conclusion  that  the  Gar- 
rick will  be  a  popular  house.  The  attractions 
that  were  originally  scheduled  for  the  Colonial 
Theatre  by  John  Cort  will  play  their  San 
Francisco  time  at  the  Garrick  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Cort  house,  after  which  some  of 
the  better  class  of  syndicate  shows  will  be 
domiciled  there.  The  first  of  a  notable  line 
of  bookings  is  the  French  farce,  "The  Girl 
from  Rector's,"  translated  by  Paul  M.  Potter. 
The  cast  is  the  same  as  at  Weber's  Theatre 
in  New  York  for  an  entire  season.  It  starts 
a  two-weeks  engagement  on  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 5.  

Work  upon  the  new  Columbia  Theatre  is 
progressing  very  rapidly  and  the  New  Year 
will  see  the  playhouse   occupied  by   the  great 


Peter  Piper's  Spinach. 

Peter  Piper  picked  a  peck  of  spinach. 

It  was  particularly  fine  spinach  that  Peter 
Piper  picked.  He  had  raised  it  himself  in 
his  garden.  Long  before  the  bluebirds  began 
to  think  of  moving  north  for  the  summer 
Peter  Piper  sowed  the  seed  in.  the  ground ; 
and  when  the  little  plants  appeared,  the  first 
green  things  in  sight,  he  tended  them  affec- 
tionately and  coaxed  them  higher  into  the 
cold  spring  sunlight,  until  the  rows  of  leaves 
were  visible  from  the  street  and  people  pass-' 
ing  exclaimed,   "Oh,   look   at  the  lettuce  I" 

After  many  days  of  waiting  and  watching 
and  stirring  the  soil  Peter  Piper  felt  the  time 
draw  near  when  the  spinach  should  be  picked 
and  cooked  and  eaten,  and  his  heart  was  full 
of  satisfaction  at  the  thought  of  the  treat 
that  he  had  prepared  for  his  loved  ones.  The 
day  came  at  last,  and  Peter  Piper  picked  a 
peck  of  spinach  and  proudly  and  properly  car- 
ried it  into  the  house  of  Mrs.  Piper,  like  the 
good  provider  he  was. 

Mrs.  Piper  was  combing  her  little  daugh- 
ter's curls.  The  combing  of  curls  is  not  a 
quieting  task,  as  any  one  knows  who  is 
blessed  with  a  little  daughter  with  curly  hair. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  Mrs.  Piper  failed  to  show 
any  enthusiasm  over  the  verdant  contribution 
to  her  dinner. 

"Set  it  in  the  sink,"  she  said.  "I  don't 
know  whether  I'll  have  time  to  wash  it  today 
or  not." 

If  Peter  Piper  felt  hurt,  let  us  not  blame 
him.  Spinach  is  not  raised  without  great 
care  and  labor ;  Peter  Piper  had  probably 
spent  four  hours  all  told  in  producing  that 
peck  of  spinach.     He  said  to  Mrs.  Piper: 

"Oh,  don't  bother  with  it  if  you  don't  want 
to.  I'll  give  it  to  Mrs.  Kling,  next  door;  she 
will  be  glad  to  get  it,  and  this  family  may 
go  on  eating  stuff  out  of  tin  cans." 

So  Peter  Piper  took  the  peck  of  spinach 
to  Mrs.  Kling,  next  door. 

"I  have  brought  you  a  present  from  our 
garden,"  he  said. 

"Spinach,"  said  Mrs.  Kling.  "Well,  now, 
that's  too  bad,  for  we  don't  care  for  spinach 
at  all.  My  husband  did  before  we  were  mar- 
ried, but  somehow  he  won't  touch  it  any  more, 
and  I'm  just  as  glad  he  won't,  for  its  terribly 
puttery  stuff  to  clean.  My  washerwoman  is 
here,  and  may  be  she  would  like  it,  she  is  so 
dreadfully  poor.  Don't  you  want  a  mess  of 
spinach,   Mrs.   Suds?" 

"Why,  I  don't  know  ;  I  suppose  so,"  replied 
the  washerwoman.  "I  aint  specially  fond  of 
spinach,  but  I  guess  I  could  use  it." 

"You  will  find  it  very  choice,"  said  Peter 
Piper.     "I  raised  it  myself." 

"Yes,"  sighed  Mrs.  Suds,  "but  after  a  per- 
son has  washed  clothes  all  day  they  don't  feel 
much  like  washing  over  a  panful  of  greens. 
But  set  it  down  there  on  the  step  and  I'll 
take  it  home." 

A  casual  observer  passing  the  washwoman's 
place  next  day  and  peeking  into  her  poultry 
pen  might  have  perceived  the  pullets  pecking 
at  the  peck  of  spinach  that  Peter  Piper 
picked  ;  but  they  were  not  putting  much  push 
into  their  performance. — Newark  Evening 
News. 


The  New  Chutes. 

Headliners  of  the  unusual  kind  will  open 
an  entirely  new  programme  of  free,  open-air 
attractions  at  the  New  Chutes  Sunday  after- 
noon and  night.  Marino,  who  will  permit  a 
big  touring  car  to  pass  over  his  body;  Mas- 
ter Humbert,  reputed  to  be  the  world's  young- 
est bandmaster,  and  his  Royal  Marine  Band, 
and  Dare  Devil  Le  Roy,  who  will  traverse  the 
Chutes  grounds  suspended  by  his  teeth  from 
an  aerial  wire,  will  lead  the  bill.  Assisting 
the  newcomers  will  be  Florence  Spray,  to  be 
seen  for  the  last  times  Sunday;  Towers,  in 
his  sensational  dives  into  a  tank  of  flames; 
the  La  Forge  comedy  trio  in  songs  and  dances, 
Demon  in  his  rides  down  the  chutes,  and 
many  other  free  attractions. 

The  Royal  Marine  Band  is  composed  of 
excellent  musicians,  and  the  fact  that  they 
are  to  be  heard  under  the  leadership  of  a 
fifteen-year-old  conductor  suggests  a  novelty 
which  will  undoubtedly  arouse  curiosity.  Mas- 
ter Humbert  has  composed  many  pieces  of 
merit  and  several  of  these  will  be  played  dur- 
ing his  present  engagement. 


It  is  announced  in  one  of  those  stray  items 
of  news  the  world-travels  of  which  Mr.  Kipling 
has  registered  so  connectedly  in  one  of  his 
Indian  tales,  that  a  rowing  regatta  has  been 
held  a  mile  above  the  Victoria  Falls  on  the 
Zambesi  River.  It  was  given  by  the  Zambesi 
Boat  Club,  and  participated  in  by  four  other 
clubs  from  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal.  Truly 
the  world  gets  smaller  (says  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post),  No  white  man  ever  knew  of 
Victoria  Falls  till  Livingstone  discovered  them 
in  1S55.  For  years  afterwards  they  stood  in 
our  minds  as  a  symbol  for  the  heart  of  an 
unknown  land.  They  suggested  orang-outangs, 
pygmy  races,  and  all  the  mysteries  of  the  dark 
continent.  And  now  the  English  are  holding 
a  Henley  in  the  broad  and  placid  stream  that 
rolls  to  their  lofty  brink.  What  need  John 
Bull  care  that  Belgium  beat  him  on  the 
Thames  when  he  may  claim  the  championship 
of  all  Africa? 


Mrs.  Besant's  Visit. 
It  is  safe  to  assert  that  in  the  world  of  let- 
ters, science,  philanthropy,  or  philosophy,  the 
leading  woman  of  today  is  Mrs.  Annie  Besant. 
Hence  the  announcement  that  she  is  to  speak 
in  San  Francisco  on  the  subject  of  the  "Com- 
ing Race  and  the  Coming  Christ"  is  a  matter 
of  general  interest.  Mrs.  Besant  knew  the 
city  that  was,  having  been  here  twice  pre- 
vious to  the  disaster.  Each  time  she  made 
many  friends  among  the  thinking  classes,  and 
her  audiences  were  drawn  from  the  leaders  in 
San  Francisco  literary  and  social  circles. 
Mrs.  Besant  is  three-fourths  Irish  and  traces 
her  descent  directly  back  to  ancient  Kings  of 
Ireland.  She  is  closely  related  to  the  peer- 
age of  England,  her  great  uncle,  Lord  Hath- 
erly,  having  been  at  one  time  lord  chancellor. 
In  the  courage  of  her  convictions  she  has  cast 
aside  her  aristocratic  associations  and  de- 
voted her  life  and  energy  to  the  betterment  of 
humanity.  In  1888  she  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  social  issues  then  being  raised  in  England, 
enlisting  the  support  and  friendship  of  W.  T. 
Stead,  the  noted  editor  of  the  Review  of  Re- 
views, and  George  Bernard  Shaw,  the  drama- 
tist. She  is  now  the  president  of  the  Theo- 
sophical  Society  of  the  World  and  is  touring 
the  globe  in  the  interests  of  that  movement. 


Bohemian  Club  Concert. 


All  arrangements  are  completed  for  the  Bo- 
hemian Club  concert  which  will  be  given  at. 
the  Van  Ness  Theatre  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
August  26.  All  of  the  boxes  and  a  good  por- 
tion of  the  house  have  been  sold,  and  the 
event  promises  to  be  a  notable  musical  as  well 
as  society  affair.  Mr.  Paul  Steindorf  will 
direct  a  full  orchestra  of  sixty  pieces,  sup- 
plemented by  the  Bohemian  Club  chorus  of 
fifty  voices.  Features  of  the  programme  will 
include  Peter  Robertson's  Christmas  CM-: 
with  music  by  Theodor  Vogt;  "thlT  Montezuma 
Suite  of  ofur  selections  by  H.  J.  Stewart,  two 
or  three  songs  by  Mackenzie  Gordon,  and  sev- 
eral selections  from  the  music  of  this  year's 
jinks  by  Wallace  A.  Sabin,  "St.  Patrick  at 
Tara."     Seats  are  on  sale  at  the  club. 


The  first  big  musical  comedy  to  be  seen  at 
the  Van  Ness  Theatre  this  autumn  will  be 
George  Cohan's  production  of  "The  Talk  of 
New  York,"  which  he  prepared  for  Victor 
Moore  and  in  which  that  comedian  is  to  ap- 
pear here.  A  large  company  will  be  brought 
all  the  way  across  the  continent  for  the  en- 
gagement at  the  Van  Ness. 


Blanche  Bates  follows  Dustin  Farnum  at 
the  Van  Ness  Theatre.  She  will  be  seen  in 
"The  Fighting  Hope." 


Suburban  Home 

AT  A  SACRIFICE 
MILL  VALLEY 

Foot  of  Mt.  Tamalpais 

Nine-room  modern  house;  114  acres  beauti- 
ful wooded  grounds;  tennis  court,  tree  houses, 
etc. ;  sunny,  high  elevation ;  near  station ;  fine 
marine  and  mountain  view.  Price  only  $8500. 
Rent  $50.  Will  exchange  for  city  property. 
Address 

Room  312,  149  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


BEAUTIFUL,  FURNISHED 

San    Mateo  Home 

FOR    RENT 

Opposite  "Uplands'" 

OSCAR  HEYMAN  &  BROTHER 

113  Montgomery  St. 


Byron 

Hot  Springs 

One  of  the  world's  most  curative  springs, 
2 Vj  hours  from  San  Francisco;  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's best  hotels  and  a  delightful  place  for 
rest  and  recreation.  See  Southern  Pacific  In- 
formation Bureau,  James  Flood  Building,  any 
S.  P.  Agent,  or  Peck-Judah,  789  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  or  553  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  An- 
geles, or  address  manager,  Byron  Hot  Springs, 
California. 


MOVED 


Gladdmg,  McBean  &  Co. 

CLAY   PRODUCTS 

OFFICE 

311-317  CROCKER  BUILDING 

WAREHOUSE 
147-151  MINNA  STREET 
Between  New  Montgomery  and  Third 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Said  She — Did  you  leave  your  heart  behind 
you  at  the  seashore  last  summer?  Said  He — 
No.  The  only  thing  I  left  behind  was  my 
trunk. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

First  Kid — De  umpire  in  de  big  baseball 
games  gits  big  money  fer  umpirin'  games. 
Second  Kid — Yes,  but  den  it  all  goes  for  life 
insurance. — New   York   Telegraph. 

"If  you'd  assume  a  more  genial  manner, 
you'd  get  along  better  in  business."  "Rot !  I 
tried  it  once,  and  everybody  I  met  wanted  to 
borrow  money." — Cleveland  Leader. 

"Does  your  wife  cry  when  she  gets  angry  ?" 
"Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Meekton.  "It  isn't  the 
heat  of  her  temper  that  distresses  me  so  much 
as  the  humidity." — Washington  Star. 

Hostess — It's  beginning  to  rain.  You'll  get 
wet.  I  think  you'd  better  stay  to  dinner. 
Departing  Guest — Oh,  dear,  no!  It's  not  rain- 
ing so  badly  as  all  that. — Sydney  Bulletin. 

"He  says  he's  your  friend  for  life.  Says 
you  loaned  him  $50."  "So  I  did.  But  he's 
not  my  friend  for  life.  I  propose  to  ask  him 
for  it  next  pay-day." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

Mrs.  Hutton — We  are  organizing  a  piano 
club,  Mr.  Flatleigh.  Will  you  join  us?  Flat- 
ieigh — With  pleasure,  Mrs.  Hutton.  What 
pianist  do  you  propose  to  club  first? — Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Visiting  Missionary — Are  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  prisoners  properly  cared  for? 
Ignorant  Attendant — They  don't  seem  to  think 
so,  ma'am  ;  they  are  always  kickin'  for  liquor. 
— New  York  Herald. 

Meenister — And  why  didn't  ye  come  to  the 
kirk  last  Sawbath  ?  Sandy — I  had  nowt  but 
a  shillin'  in  my  claes.  That's  ower  muckle 
siller  to  pit  in  th'  contribution  box  all  at  ain 
time. — Cleveland  Leader. 

"This  popular  fiction  is  all  rot.  In  real  life 
the  girl's  father  seldom  objects  to  the  man  of 
her  choice."  "You're  wrong  there.  He  often 
objects,  but  he's  usually  too  wise  to  say  any- 
thing."— Kansas  City  Journal. 

Judge — Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you 
stood  by,  and  let  your  mother-in-law  be  beaten 
to  death  by  the  prisoner  without  doing  any- 
thing? Witness — Well,  I  didn't  think  he 
needed  any  help. — The  Bohemian. 

Indignant  Old  Lady — You  wicked,  wicked 
boy !  Aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself  slaugh- 
tering those  innocent  birds  ?  Boy — I  aint 
slaughterin'  'em,  lady!  I'm  out  gettin'  speci- 
mens for  de  Smit'sonian  Institoot. — Puck. 

Miss  Coy  (at  the  garden  party) — Let  you 
kiss  me  ?  Certainly  not !  I've  only  known 
you  an  hour.  Mr.  Hustler  (looking  at  his 
match) — Well,  then,  suppose  I  come  around 
in  an  hour  and  a  quarter? — Boston  Transcript. 

Father  (shouting  downstairs  at  11:50  p.  m.) 
— Mary,  aren't  all  of  my  cigars  gone  yet? 
(Silence  downstairs.)  Father  (chuckling  as 
he  crawled  back  into  bed) — I  guess  that  won't 
hold  him  much  longer. — St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch. 

Irate  Tailor  (who  has  called  frequently  to 
collect,  -without  success) — My  dear  sir,  I  wish 
you'd  make  some  definite  arrangement  with 
me,  then.  The  Man — Why,  surely — let's  see 
— well,  suppose  you  call  every  Monday — Bo- 
hemian. 

"I  see  that  Jane  Bleeker  always  takes 
Charlie  Brainard  with  her  when  she  drives 
her  new  motor-car.  I  thought  she  favored 
Clarence  Green."  "Yes,  but  poor  Clarence 
isn't  any  good  at  pumping  up  X\res."^^Cleve- 
land  Plain  Dealer. 

"Ma,  what  are  the  folks  in  our  church 
gettin'  up  a  subscription  fer?"  "To  send  our 
minister  on  a  vacation  to  Europe  this  sum- 
mer." "Won't  there  be  no  church  services 
while  he's  gone?"  "No,  dear."  "Ma,  I  got 
$1.23  in  my  bank — can  I  give  that?" — Cleve- 
land Leader. 

Young  Lady — Give  me  one  yard  of — why, 
haven't  I  seen  you  before  ?  Draper's  Assist- 
ant— Oh,  Maud,  have  you  forgotten  me?  I 
saved  your  life  at  the  seaside  last  summer. 
Young  Lady  (warmly) — Why,  of  course,  you 
did.  Then  you  may  give  me  two  yards  of  the 
ribbon,  please. — Illustrated  Bits. 

The  general  consulted  the  topographical 
chart.  "You  understand,  colonel,"  he  said, 
"that  this  charge  on  the  enemy's  fortifica- 
tions necessitates  the  most  reckless  disregard 
for  human  life,"  "I  understand,  general,"  the 
colonel  replied.  "The  forlorn  hope  that  leads 
the  movement  will  be  composed  exclusively  of 
amateur  chauffeurs." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Irate  Woman — These  photographs  you  made 
of  myself  and  husband  are  not  at  all  satisfac- 
tory and  I  refuse  to  accept  them.  Photogra- 
pher— What's  wrong  with  them  ?  Irate  Woman 
— What's  wrong!  Why,  my  husband  looks 
like  a  baboon.  Photographer — Well,  that's  no 
fault  of  mine,  madam.  You  should  have 
thought  of  that  before  you  had  him  taken. — 
Chicago   Da:  jf  News. 

•  had  to  succeed  in  finance  without 
-aid  the  observer.  "Yes,"  an- 
jJustin    Stax.      "There    must   be 


experience ;  and  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
game  is  to  let  other  people  get  most  of  it," — 
Washington  Star. 

"She  says  she'd  rather  waltz  than  eat," 
"Well,  she'll  find  plenty  of  men  who  would 
rather  sign  a  dance  programme  than  a  dinner 
check." — Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

"That  man  made  an  immense  fortune  out 
of  a  simple  little  invention."  "Indeed  !  What 
did  he  invent?"  "Invent?  Nothing,  you 
dub !  He  was  the  promoter  !" — Cleveland 
Leader. 

T amnios  (disappointed  over  his  inadequate 
tip) — Good  nicht,  Mister  McPherson.  Ah 
shall  remember  ye  when  ye  come  this  way 
agin.  Mister  McPherson  (huskily) — Ah'm  no 
comin'  this  way  agin. — Sketch. 

"Haven't  you  a  home?"  asked  the  sympa- 
thetic citizen.  "Yep,"  answered  Plodding 
Pete.  "I  had  a  nice  home  ;  but  de  first  t'ing 
I  knew  it  had  a  woodpile  and  a  garden  and  a 
pump.  And  den  it  got  so  much  like  a  steady 
job  dat  I  resigned." — Washington  Star. 

"When  you  do  tell  a  lie,"  remarked  Hamlet 
Fatt,  "tell  an  elaborate  lie."  "I  don't  know 
about  that,"  said  Yorick  Hamm.  "Following 
that  policy  would  have  lost  me  the  job  I  just 
got."  "How  so  ?"  "A  manager  wanted  to 
know  if  I  had  ever  played  Richelieu.  I  never 
have,  but  I  said  yes.  I  was  about  to  say  that 
I  originated  the  part." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 
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"       Surplus 
PACIFIC 
1004 
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203  Berkeley  Eldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


No  Such  Sacrifices  Have  Ever 
Been  Known  in  This  City 

as  are  offered  in  this  great 

SECTION  SALE 

of 

Furniture— Rugs 
Carpets— Draperies 

We  shall  be  in  our  New  Store  on  September  1  st.  This  leaves  but  Two 
Weeks  more  for  these  unequaled  bargains — such  as  have  never  been 
offered  before'  in  San  Francisco  and  will  never  be  offered  again. 


Every  Stick  of  Furniture  Is  Cut  25  %  or  More 
In  Our  505?   Discount  Section  Are  Solid  Ma- 
hogany Dining  Tables,  Buffets,  China  Closets, 
Card  Tables,  Odd  Mahogany  Dressers  and  Chif- 
foniers and  Many  Handsome  Autovalets 


We  have  divided  our  entire  store  into  sections.  Each  section  is 
marked  with  large  and  plain  signs.  In  each  section  in  every  de- 
partment we  have  placed  goods  at  a  special  discount. 


DISCOUNT  SECTIONS 

There  Is  a 

There  Is  a 

There  Is  a 

There  Is  a 

There  Is  a 

There  Is  a 

50« 

40* 

33^ 

25% 

15% 

10% 

Discount 

Discount 

Discount 

Discount 

Discount 

Discount 

Section 

Section 

Section 

Section 

Section 

Section 

CONDITIONS    PREVAILING   DURING  THIS   SALE— 

No  goods  will  be  set  aside  for  future  delivery — No  exchanges — None 
sent  on  approval — None  taken  back — Orders  will  be  filled  as  received 
and  each  order  must  take  its  turn. 


d.n.  &e.  WALTER  &  co 


Since 
1858 


Van  Ness  and  Sacramento 


Wholesale 

Retail 


Booths 

Crescent 
Brand 


10ILK3) 


XEREL 


(SARDINIA  CAERULEUS) 


It  can  be  served  as  it  is  or  pre- 
pared in  many  ways 


PACKED  IN  SPICE.MUSTARD  OR 
TOMATO  SAUCE.ASYOU  PREFER 

PACKED  BY 

Monterey  Packing  Co. 

MONTEREY.CAL. 


COOK'S  TOURS 

JAPAN       CHINA 
Round  the  World 

Aug.  24,  Sept  14,  Oct  5-20 
Nov.  6,  Dec  9,  Jan.  8-10 

Uganda  (British  East  Africa) Oct.  19 

South  America Nov.  20 

Egypt  and  Palestine Nov.  27 

Italy,  Sicily,  South  of  France 

Oct.  2,  Nov.  6,  Dec.  4 

Cruises  by  Special  Steamers Jan.  20-29 

Nile  Steamers  and  Dahabeahs 

CAIRO  TO   KHARTOUM 

Finest  river  flotilla  in   the  world 

Full  particulars  at  Cook's  office. 

32    POWELL    ST.,   SAN    FRANCISCO 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL   S.    S.   CO.) 

S.  S.  Chiyo  Maru    (via  Manila) 

Tuesday,    Sept.    14,1909 

S.  S.  Tenyo   Maru Tuesday,    Oct.    12,1909 

S.  S.  Nippon  Maru Tuesday,   Nov.  2,  1909 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  piers,  Nos. 
42-44,  near  foot  of  Second  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office,  240 
James  Flood  Building.  W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


\\m 


J^OF 


HONOLULU- JAPAN-CHIMA-MANCHUfUA- KOREA/ 
\STRAITSeTTLEMENTS-JAVA-SlAM-AUSnUil^ 
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427  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Romeike's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want -in  be  "up  to  date." 
A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office,  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe- 
Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE 

110  and    112  W.  26th   St.,  New  York. 
Branches:  London,   Paris,   Berlin,   Sydney. 


CLUBBING  RATES 

The  Argonaut  has  club  rate  arrange- 
ments with  all  prominent  publications,  and 
will    furnish    rates    on    request. 
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The  President  and  San  Francisco. 
Those  who  think  that  President  Taft  is  treating  San 
Francisco  shabhily  in  that  he  is  to  give  us  but  a  single 
clay  would  do  well  to  put  themselves  for  a  moment 
into  the  President's  place.  San  Francisco  has  been  in 
a  state  of  something  very  near  civil  war  for  the  better 
part  of  three  years.  We  are  broken  into  factions  and 
torn  by  our  revenges  and  hatreds.  On  both  sides  there 
are  men  of  prominence,  men  who  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions would  have  legitimate  claim  to  participation  in 
the  reception  and  entertainment  of  the  Preisdent.  Men 
on  both  sides  have  tendered  their  good  offices  in  this 
relation  to  Mr.  Taft.  Who  does  not  know  that  on 
either  side  there  have  been  efforts  to  involve  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  social  and  other  influences  of  his 
office?  Mr.  Taft  has  been  keen  enough  to  see  this. 
Naturally,  and  very  properly,  he  does  not  wish 
and  does  not  intend  to  mix  in  our  local  troubles. 
Therefore,  while  he  will  not  entirely  cut  out  San  Fran- 
cisco as  he  has  some  other  socially  disturbed  parts  of 
the  country,  his  stay  will  be  brief — so  brief  as  to  be 
without  significance,  or  the  appearance  of  it.  as  related 
to  one  party  or  the  other  in  our  local  contentions.     If 


there  is  in  the  plan  of  the  President  anything  savoring 
of  slight  to  San  Francisco,  the  fault  is  our  own.  It 
is  nothing  more  than  we  deserve.  A  city  divided 
against  itself  can  not  hope  to  be  either  a  pleasant  or 
a  safe  place  for  a  President  of  the  United   States  to 

visit. 

» 

Portola  et  Al. 

The  coming  Portola  Festival,  whose  success  is  now 
assured — its  popularity  even  having  survived  the  out- 
rage upon  Yerba  Buena  Island — stimulates  inquiry  with 
respect  to  our  Spanish  era.  The  question.  Who  was 
Portola?  asked  so  often  and  so  vainly  three  months  ago 
now  meets  readier  if  not  exhaustive  explanation. 
Portola  was  a  Spanish  officer  serving  in  New  Spain 
in  the  year  1769  who,  under  direction  of  the  Visitado'r 
Jose  de  Galvez,  pushed  his  way  northward  to  the 
latitude  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  Portola  and  those  who 
came  with  him  were  presumably  the  first  white  men  to 
set  eyes  upon  the  inner  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  although 
there  is  slight  evidence  or  none  at  all  that  they  actually 
set  foot  upon  its  immediate  shores.  Portola  himself  was 
no  great  figure;  he  merely  came  upon  an  errand,  con- 
ceived by  another,  under  military  orders.  We  may 
easily  accept  the  dictum  of  Professor  Morse  Stephens 
that  the  chief  merit  of  the  enterprise  lies  not  with 
Portola,  a  stout  agent  in  a  notable  venture,  but  with 
Galvez,  upon  whose  plans  and  under  whose  orders  he 
acted.  And,  quite  incidentally,  also  upon  the  authority 
of  Professor  Stephens,  it  is  timely  to  say  that  the  name 
Portola  is  properly  pronounced  Portola — this  in  spite  of 
natural  doubts  growing  out  of  the  circumstance  that 
Mayor  Taylor  concurs  in  this  pronunciation,  and  with 
prophetic  knowledge  of  the  fact  that,  however  scholars 
may  agree,  the  popular  voice  will  have  it  Portola. 

In  this  connection  we  observe  a  disposition  to  give 
new  emphasis  and  to  attach  special  merit  to  the  Spanish 
phase  of  our  local  history.  There  is  just  now  no  more 
popular  dinner-table  theme,  a  very  common  opinion 
being  that  in  our  neglect  of  a  period  so  important  and 
romantic  we  have  unwittingly  passed  over  a  historical 
period  of  extraordinary  value.  By  one  man  distin- 
guished for  learning  and  intellect,  we  have  heard  this 
.theory  exploited  in  terms  of  transcendant  enthusiasm. 
In  the  opinion  of  this  appreciative  commentator  fuller 
information  and  sounder  judgment  must  convince  the 
world  that  the  true  epic  of  the  American  continent 
was  not  the  settlement  at  Plymouth  Rock  by  the 
Bradfords  and  the  Winthrops  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  the  occupation  of  California  by  the 
Portolas  and  Serras  a  century  and  half  later.  Within 
the  week  we  have  heard  this  theory  exploited  to  a 
degree  tending  by  comparison  to  shrink  the  tradition 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  the  dimensions  of  thirty 
cents  or  something  less  and  to  exalt  the  Spanish  tra- 
dition of  California  to  a  veritable  bonanza.  The  theory 
has  in  it  the  interest  of  novelty  and  the  merit  of 
effective  appeal  to  provincial  vanity.  The  Argonaut 
would  like  to  fall  in  with  it,  but  the  strain  upon 
credulity  and  complacence  is  too  great. 

What  were  the  purposes  of  the  Spanish  settlement 
of  California?  Primarily,  there  was  greed  for  gold 
and  greed  for  land.  The  method  of  it  was  that  of 
military  exploitation,  accompanied  by  circumstances 
characteristic  of  Spanish,  or,  let  us  say,  human 
passion,  in  a  period  and  under  conditions  which 
knew  few  restraints  upon  avarice,  cruelty,  or  lust.  The 
pretense  of  religious  purpose  was  a  mask  in  so  far 
as  the  primary  aims  of  the  venture  were  concerned. 
We  do  no  violence  to  the  memory  of  the  padres — even 
to  that  of  Serra,  the  greatest  of  them — in  asserting  this 
fact.  Assuming  for  these  men  absolute  worthiness  of 
motive  and  granting  to  their  memory  every  honor  that 
anybody  has  ever  claimed  for  them,  still  the  earliest 
settlement  of  California  affords  little  for  the  edification 
of  the  modern  religionist  or  even  for  the  humanitarian. 
The  spectacle  of  a  primitive  country  conquered  in  the 
name  of  God,  its  people  held  in  the  leash  of  slavery 


under  the  rod  of  a  mediceval  terrorism,  enforced  to 
labor  not  for  themselves,  but  to  augment  the  wealth  of 
a  priestly  organization — this  is  hardly  a  pleasant  subject 
of  contemplation.  Nor  in  estimating  the  historical 
value  of  this  period,  however  interesting  it  may  be  to 
the  sentimental  student  for  its  "color"  and  other  ele- 
ments of  "charm,"  must  we  forget  that  the  system  was 
an  absolute  failure,  whether  it  be  regarded  religiously, 
socially,  or  politically. 

A  mind  steeped  in  the  color  and  charm  of  early  church 
history  in  California  may  not,  indeed,  turn  to  the  story 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  without  a  certain  chilling  sense 
of  radical  differences.  But  in  this  change  there 
is  a  moral  exhilaration.  There  is  no  need  to  recite 
the  story.  All  the  world  knows  the  motives  which 
prompted  the  voyage  of  the  Mayflower.  All  the  world 
knows  in  what  spirit  Bradford  and  his  associates  left 
their  ancient  home  and  in  what  spirit  and  to  what  ends 
they  sought  lodgment  in  a  rock-bound  and  ice-bound 
wilderness.  When  the  moral  and  heroic  elements  of  the 
two  stories  are  put  side  by  side,  when  we  note  the  ways 
in  which  the  two  bodies  of  "settlers"  wrought  in  the 
lands  to  which  they  came,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the 
world  has  considered  the  one  so  lightly  and  that  it  has 
so  applauded  the  other.  Still  less  is  there  cause  for 
wonder  at  the  verdict  of  history  when  in  the  case  of 
the  Spanish  settlement  of  California  we  note  that  there 
was  entire  lack  of  the  power  of  self-sustention,  that 
naught  is  left  but  a  few  adobe  houses,  a  few  chimes  of 
brass  bells,  and  a  fading  memory  remarkable  for  little 
besides  "color"  and  "charm";  whereas  in  the  other 
instance  we  may  trace  the  beginnings  of  a  nation  the 
greatness  of  whose  material  proportions  is  still  second 
to  its  value  as  a  moral  force  in  the  world. 

Those  who  so  extravagantly  estimate  the  value  of 
the  Spanish  era  in  California  unfailingly  make  much 
of  our  nomenclature.  It  is  quite  true  that  Portola, 
however  you  may  choose  to  pronounce  it,  falls  from  the 
tongue  with  a  tripping  elegance  not  to  be  matched  by 
Smith  or  Simpson,  but  the  most  enthusiastic  lover 
of  things  Spanish  can  hardly  claim  a  higher  merit  for 
this  contrast  than  that  of  an  inutile  euphony.  If  Enci- 
nal  be  a  prettier  name  than  Oakland,  then  criticism 
should  vent  itself  not  upon  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  but 
rather  upon  those  rude  but  purposeful  ages  which 
forged  English  speech — a  speech  not  free  from  faults, 
but  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  a  civilization  quite  as 
advanced  as  that  of  Spain.  The  nomenclature  of  Cali- 
fornia is  a  felicitous  and  a  happy  one,  but  it  is 
hardly  a  vital  matter.  Who  ventures  to  say  that 
there  is  more  virtue,  more  of  anything  worth  while, 
at  Alameda  than  at  Berkeley? 

We  suspect  that  history  when  it  looks  so  far  back  as 
it  does  to  the  matters  immediately  under  review  makes 
few  vital  mistakes.  There  are,  we  suspect,  few 
instances  of  such  notoriety  and  weight  where  the  ver- 
dict of  history  is  likely  to  be  reversed.  In  the  imme- 
diate case  there  will  be  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The 
story  of  the  padres  is  quite  worth  while,  but  it  will 
never  crowd  from  its  noble  and  reverent  rank  in  the 
world's  history  the  story  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  How- 
ever we  may  vaunt  ourselves  upon  our  beautiful  Cali- 
fornia and  the  romantic  story  of  its  earliest  days,  we 
may  not  venture  without  reproof  to  upset  the  historical 
standards  of  the  race,  to  exalt  romantic  above  moral 
achievement,  nor  to  set  the  seal  of  honor  upon  a  system 
in  which  the  vitality  and  grandeur  of  a  nation  are 
founded.  __^_^ 

The  Idle  Coast  Marine. 
Mr.    Robert   Dollar,   the   well-known    shipping   man, 
relieved  a  very  well  informed  and  very  keen  mind  at 
a   banquet   given   to   visiting   congressmen   at   the    St. 
Francis  Hotel  on  Monday  night,  and  at  the  same  time 
gave  his  hearers   some   very  wholesome   truths.     Mr. 
Dollar  has  the  best  possible  reasons  for  holding 
tive  views  in  relation  to  shipping  matters, 
how  to  so  present  them  that  plain  men  mrr 
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them.  Mr.  Dollar  sees  the  situation  precisely  as  it  is. 
The  American  flag  has  practically  been  driven  off  the 
high  seas,  and  even  the  American  coast  marine  is  idle 
and  suffering.  The  reason  is  plain  in  Mr.  Dollar's 
mind :  it  is  because  we  hamper  and  cripple  our  shipping 
interests  by  a  set  of  restrictive  laws  that  would  dis- 
credit Turkey.  The  American  marine  will  not  be  a 
thing  of  respect  or,  indeed,  worthy  of  respect,  in  Mr. 
Dollar's  judgment,  until  we  take  off  the  shackles  which 
our  absurd  laws  impose  upon  shipping  enterprise.  So 
long  as  we  require  the  American  shipping  exploiter  to 
pay  from  25  to  40  per  cent  more  for  ships  than  his 
competitors,  so  long  as  we  compel  him  to  pay  from 
40  to  60  per  cent  more  for  labor  than  his  competitors, 
so  long  as  we  tie  him  up  and  bind  him  down  by  laws 
having  no  justification  in  reason  or  equity,  we  shall 
have  just  such  conditions  as  now  prevail.  The  disease 
which  affects  the  American  marine  is  a  truly  terrible 
one.  but  it  is  very  easy  of  diagnosis,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  of  cure  if  common-sense  remedies  were  applied. 


A  Difference  of  Methods. 

The  clash  between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Judge  Ballinger,  and  Chief  Forester  Pinchot  is  a  case 
where  men  of  good  purposes  have  fallen  out.  The 
difference  between  them  is  one  not  of  principle,  but  of 
method.  Both  wish  to  conserve  the  resources,  of  the 
country,  but  each  wishes  to  go  about  the  work  in  ways 
inconsistent  with  the  plans  of  the  other. 

The  Rooseveltian  way  of  doing  things — for  the  most 
part  good  things,  let  it  be  admitted — was  to  swear  a 
mighty  oath  against  all  objectors  and  opposers,  to 
override  or  to  suspend  the  laws — to  have  at  it  in 
furious  mood  without  regard  to  anything  but  the  end 
aimed  at  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  no  lawyer;  he  has  never 
had  any  patience  with  legal  methods.  His  spirit  is  in 
all  things  arbitrary,  and  in  nothing  more  so  than  in 
undertaking  a  worthy  project.  A  man  of  this  type 
commonly  selects  weak  agents — men  lacking  in  firm- 
ness of  temper,  who  fall  unquestioning  into  the  pur- 
poses and  who  imitate  the  manners  and  moods  of  their 
chief.  Excepting  in  those  services  imperatively 
demanding  legal  authority  (and  not  always  in  these) 
Mr.  Roosevelt  filled  up  the  administrative  department 
with  men  who  cherished  no  qualms  as  to  methods,  who 
uttered  no  protests.  It  has  been  enough  in  any  par- 
ticular case  to  know  the  plans  and  wishes  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  Pinchot  is  a  man  of  this  type;  and 
his  operations  during  the  last  several  years,  while 
directed  unquestionably  to  worthy  purposes  and  ani- 
mated unquestionably  by  clean  motives,  have  been  car- 
ried forward  in  entire  contempt  of  regular  authority 
and  of  legal  limitations.  Likewise  they  have  in  too 
many  instances  been  in  disregard  of  common  sense  and 
of  the  real  interests  of  the  country.  His  domination 
of  the  land  interests  of  the  country  has  been  in  the 
spirit  of  arbitrary  dictatorship,  high-purposed  without 
a  doubt,  but  a  dictatorship  all  the  same. 

Mr.  Pinchot  is  undoubtedly  right  when  he  asserts 
that  President  Taft  holds  to  the  same  purposes  with 
respect  to  the  land,  forest,  and  water  resources  of  the 
country  as  did  President  Roosevelt.  None  the  less  Mr. 
Pinchot  will  find  in  the  end  that  Mr.  Taft  will  not  sus- 
tain him  in  his  contention  with  Mr.  Ballinger.  Mr. 
Taft  is  a  lawyer,  with  a  lawyer's  respect  for  methods 
and  for  limitations,  with  a  lawyer's  propensity  for 
regularity  of  procedure  under  authority.  Likewise  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  a  lawyer  of  the  same  safe 
and  sane  type.  The  purposes  of  Taft  and  Ballinger  are 
practically  the  same  as  those  of  Roosevelt  and  Pinchot. 
but  their  ways  of  doing  things  are  wholly  different. 
And  since  this  is  so,  Mr.  Pinchot  will  surely  find  him- 
self disavowed  and  discredited.  And  being  very  much 
of  an  idealist  and  a  good  deal  impressed  with  his  own 
importance,  he  is  likely  to  make  such  an  outcry  as  may 
do  Messrs.  Taft  and  Ballinger  serious  injury  before  the 
country.  Incidentally,  he  is  in  the  way  of  aiding  the 
land,  forest,  and  water  thieves  by  weakening  the  hands 
of  those  and  of  those  only  who  are  in  a  position  to 
restrain  them.  The  immediate  menace  to  those  inter- 
ests which  Mr.  Pinchot  holds  so  dear  is  now  Mr.  Pin- 
chot himself.  In  his  chagrin  and  resentment  he  is  in 
the  way  of  nullifying  much  of  the  good  he  has  done  in  a 
cause  to  which  beyond  a  doubt  he  is  devotedly  attached. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  mischiefs  of  irregular  and  arbi- 
trary administration  that  it  leaves  in  its  wake  annoying 
situation?  like  this.  It  is  impossible  that  the  Roose- 
veltian sc'ieme  of  procedure  upon  the  principle  of  law- 
should  be  perpetuated,  for  while  the  public 
brief  period  suffer  that  sort  of  thing  and 
;  laud   it,    it    will   not   permanently   accept   or 


endure  it.  In  the  long  run  it  is  necessary  for  those 
who  administer  the  affairs  of  the  government  to  obey 
the  laws;  and  in  changing  from  the  system  of  law-or- 
no-law  to  that  of  authority  and  regularity  there  are 
bound  to  be  many  embarrassing  if  not  serious  difficul- 
ties. In  the  immediate  instance,  for  example,  we  have 
Mr.  Pinchot,  necessarily  checked  in  his  policies  and 
quite  naturally  galled  in  his  vanities,  assaulting  the 
administration,  not  fairly  in  his  own  name,  but  more  by 
invoking  that  of  his  great  patron. 

The  incident,  viewed  broadly,  makes  the  sharpest 
line  yet  drawn  between  the  Rooseveltian  system  and 
the  Taft  system.  That  we  shall  have  other  illustra- 
tions to  the  same  purpose  is  probable — even  certain. 
Mr.  Taft  will  conduct  his  office  under  careful  rules  of 
legality  and  regularity.  The  spirit  of  law-or-no-law 
is  not  in  him.  He  could  not  possibly  do  anything  on 
the  slap-dash  principle.  He  always  looks  first  and  leaps 
after,  and  he  has  at  least  a  definite  idea  of  where  he  is 
going  to  land.  He  is  reorganizing  or  reinspiring  the 
administrative  department  of  the  government  upon  a 
theory  widely  at  variance  with  that  of  Mr.  Roosevelt — 
how  widely,  the  controversy  between  Ballinger  and  Pin- 
chot makes  plain.  The  sober  judgment  of  the  country 
sees  the  desirability  of  it  and  the  necessity  for  it.  It 
will  approve  the  course  of  the  President ;  but  before  the 
transition  is  complete  several  spoiled  boys  of  the  Pin- 
chot type  will  have  to  be  publicly  spanked.  And  while 
the  job  is  being  done  we  are  sure  to  hear  much  from 
that  element  which  can  not  get  it  out  of  its  head  that 
Theodore  Roosevelt  is  the  sum  of  all  virtues,  that  his 
ways  of  doing  things  have  scarcely  less  sanctity  than 
that  of  divine  inspiration,  and  that  all  who  have  other 
views  and  who  support  other  plans  are  given  over  to 
iniquity'.  , 

Primary  Election  Aftermath. 

Although  we  have  only  made  a  start  under  the  direct 
primary  law,  last  week's  nominating  election  being  the 
first  rattle  out  of  the  box,  practical  flaws  are  already 
discernible  in  the  system  which  we  were  told  was  by 
some  mysterious  process  to  infallibly  enforce  the  "will 
of  the  people."  First  among  several  minor  deficiencies 
of  the  system  is  the  fact  that  issues  settled  in  the  pri- 
mary election  are  not  settled  at  all — that  they  still 
remain  to  confuse  the  judgment  and  vex  the  spirit  of 
the  community.  To  illustrate,  the  three  parties,  under 
what  must  be  presumed  to  be  a  fair  try-out  of  indi- 
vidual preferences,  have  named  candidates  for  the 
mayoralty.  Under  the  theory,  the  result  as  thus  worked 
out  ought  to  end  all  controversies;  but  not  so.  The 
elements  in  the  parties  which  supported  minority  can- 
didates— in  other  words,  those  who  in  a  fair  fight  were 
beaten — are  now  planning  to  launch  a  movement  for  a 
so-called  "independent"  nomination  to  be  made  under 
arrangements  which  the  law  permits.  Thus  a  way  is 
afforded  by  which  those  who  find  themselves  disap- 
pointed in  a  legitimate  contention  may  try  again  under 
another  scheme  of  procedure,  to  the  further  confusion 
of  the  political  and  moral  atmosphere. 

Similarly  in  the  case  of  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  the  district  attorneyship.  Francis  J.  Heney  was 
selected  as  the  Democratic  nominee  by  a  majority  of 
the  Democrats  participating  in  the  recent  election;  and 
yet  Mr.  Heney  insists  that  he  is  not  the  party  nominee. 
He  intends  to  be  a  candidate,  but  manifestly  wishes  to 
be  so  completely  a  law  unto  himself  as  to  reject  any 
responsibility  to  anybody  or  anything.  This  matter 
must  go  to  the  courts,  for  it  will  have  to  be  determined 
judicially  whether  the  voice  of  a  party  majority  has  or 
has  not  the  power  of  defining  party  issues  and  policies, 
whether  or  not  it  may  suit  individuals. 

Another  weakness  of  the  system  exhibits  itself  in  the 
number  and  in  the  quality  of  the  men  presented  as  can- 
didates subject  to  the  "will  of  the  people."  Take,  for 
example,  the  supervisorial  tickets:  It  was  found 
impossible  by  the  citizens'  committee  to  get  desirable 
men  to  stand  for  supervisorships.  To  fill  up  the  lists 
it  was  found  necessary  to  accept  several  unknown 
and  almost  unidentifiable  men,  with  this  result,  namely, 
that  the  ticket  is  not  only  unsatisfactory  as  a  whole,  but 
in  certain  instances  disreputable.  On  the  Democratic 
side  the  condition  is  not  much  better,  although  for 
various  reasons  the  situation  was  more  favorable  to 
care  in  selection.  From  the  two  Democratic  factions 
together  only  twenty-two  men  presented  themselves 
where  thirty-six  picked  names  were  desired.  The  result 
of  this  situation  was  that  the  ticket  as  finally  made  up 
and  duly  elected  contains  names  impossible  of  approval 
upon  any  consideration.  Under  the  old  system,  when 
the  initiative  in  matters  of  nomination  was  taken  by 
the  party  convention,  there  was  difficulty  enough  in  all 


conscience  to  get  men  of  the  right  character  to  stand 
as  candidates.  Under  the  new  system,  which  requires 
the  candidate  himself  to  take  the  initiative,  the  difficulty 
is  vastly  emphasized.  The  system  will  surely  imply  a 
cheapening  of  material  all  along  the  line.  The  right 
kind  of  men  will  not  present  themselves;  they  will  not 
initiate  the  procedures  essential  to  their  own  selection. 
Broadly  speaking,  all  minor  offices  will  be  abandoned 
to  those  in  whom  modesty  has  been  supplanted  by  the 
spirit  of  self-seeking. 

A  glance  at  the  returns  of  last  week's  election  shows 
another  working  fault  of  a  system  which  arranges  the 
names  of  candidates  in  alphabetical  order  rather  than 
under  more  significant  and  logical  classificatidns.  The 
names  standing  high  in  the  alphabet  gained  through  this 
accident  an  advantage  of  extraordinary  value.  The 
high  name  among  the  supervisors,  for  example,  was 
that  of  Bancroft,  a  half-baked  boy  of  negative  merit 
at  best — this  because  his  name  happened  to  stand  at  the 
top  of  the  list  and  because  it  therefore  served  the  con- 
venience of  lazy  and' indiscriminating  voters.  Other 
names  high  on  the  list  obviously  gained  in  the  ballot 
from  this  circumstance.  Where  margins  are  small,  it 
will  be  a  consideration  so  long  as  this  system  prevails 
to  select  nominees  whose  initial  letters  will  put  them 
near  the  top  of  the  ticket.  A  system  which  thus  gives 
so  great  an  advantage  to  the  A  B  C's  as  against  the 
X  Y  Z's  on  an  official  ballot  leaves  something  to  be 
desired  in  the  matter  both  of  equity  and  safety. 


Mr.  Crocker  has  won  the  Republican  nomination  by 
a  substantial  majority  over  his  next  competitor,  and 
the  Republican  party  has  an  unquestioned  overwhelm- 
ing majority  in  the  city.  On  the  basis  of  the  official 
registration  as  it  stood  on  election  day,  the  Republican 
party  has  47,945  partisans  in  San  Francisco  to  17,632 
Democrats,  10,546  Union  Laborites,  1368  Socialists, 
716  Independence  Leaguers,  104  Prohibitionists,  and 
11  Good  Government  Leaguers.  Among  those  who 
registered  as  voters  there  were  6098  who  declined  to 
declare  their  political  affiliations.  If  the  system  were 
a  dependable  one  there  would  be  no  question  about  the 
outcome  in  November.  None  the  less  there  is  question 
about  it.  resting  upon  the  fact  that  voters  defeated  in 
their  immediate  preferences  are  still  free  to  join  in 
so-called  independent  movements  designed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defeating  the  "will  of  the  people"  and  working 
irresponsibility  and  confusion  in  the  sphere  of  political 
affairs.  There  is  nothing,  we  think,  in  the  immediate 
situation  to  seriously  menace  the  prospects  of  Mr. 
Crocker.  His  defeat  can  only  be  brought  about  by 
defection  of  those  in  his  own  party  who  opposed  his 
nomination  in  combination  with  the  disgruntled  ele- 
ments in  the  other  parties  in  support  of  some  compro- 
mise candidate.  This,  indeed,  is  threatened,  but  it  is 
not  likely,  we  think,  that  the  movement  will  be  so 
general  as  to  work  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Crocker.  On  its 
face  the  situation  is  highly  favorable  to  Crocker — so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  his  election  seems  an  assurance. 

Speed  the  day !  Our  present  mayor,  while  in  most 
respects  an  entirely  worthy  man,  in  his  way  highly 
intelligent,  and  in  a  financial  sense  scrupulously  honest, 
is  none  the  less,  in  the  character  of  an  administrative 
officer,  a  flat  failure.  His  want  of  acquaintance  with 
business  matters  in  combination  with  his  individual 
foibles  and  his  extreme  personal  vanity,  has  made  him 
an  easy  victim  to  those  who  have  stooped  to  salve  their 
counsels  with  tribute  of  flattery.  In  other  words,  good 
old  Dr.  Taylor  has  been  led  about  by  his  nose  ever 
since  he  got  the  mayor's  chair  fairly  warmed.  The  real 
mayor  of  the  city  has  not  been  Dr.  Taylor,  and  we  see 
no  reason  why  the  truth  should  not  be  plainly  told. 
Even-body  is  tired  of  it.  It  is  high  time  we  had  in  the 
mayoralty  a  man  not  only  competent  in  his  integrity, 
but  one  able  to  resist  cajolements,  one  capable  inde- 
pendently of  outside  guidance  to  conduct  business  upon 
business  principles. 

In  the  matter  of  supervisors  the  situation  left  by 
the  nominating  election  is  not  satisfactory  from  any 
point  of  view.  The  citizens'  supervisorial  ticket  was 
a  wretched  failure.  There  are  men  in  the  list  impos- 
sible to  be  supported  by  intelligence  and  decency. 
Regarded  as  a  whole,  the  Democratic  supervisorial  list 
is  a  better  one,  though  that,  too,  has  serious  defects. 
When  the  time  comes  for  definite  selection  it  will  be 
necessary  for  those  who  want  to  vote  intelligently  and 
discreetly  to  pick  and  choose  among  all  the  nominees 
without  respect  to  party  names.  Between  this  time 
and  November  the  Argonaut  will  undertake  to  look 
into  the  qualifications  and  character  of  the  several  can- 
didates, and  it  hopes  to  be  able  to  recommend  a  list  of 
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names  for  which  a  decent  man  may  vote  without  hold- 
ing his  nose. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  vital  issue  in  the 
coming  election  in  November  will  be  the  district 
attorneyship.  The  contest  is  to  be  on  the  one  hand 
between  Francis  J.  Heney.  representing  the  spirit,  the 
purposes,  and  the  methods  that  have  controlled  the 
district  attorney's  office  during  the  past  two  years,  and 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Fickert  on  the  other.  Mr.  Fickert 
stands  for  other  purposes  and  other  methods.  In  his 
hands  the  attitude  of  the  prosecuting  office  in  the 
so-called  graft  cases  will  be  precisely  that  towards 
other  offenses  and  other  offenders.  Mr.  Fickert  stands 
for  a  dispassionate  and  legally  regular  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  the  district  attorneyship,  without  favoritism, 
without  malice,  not  dominated  by  personal  motives  nor 
by  the  aims  of  private  revenge.  We  see  no  reason  to 
question  the  result  as  forecasted  by  the  returns  of  last 
week's  election,  in  which  Mr.  Fickert  so  far  dis- 
tanced Mr.  Heney.  and  yet  it  would  be  a  folly  to 
accept  assurance  too  positively.  Approximately  thirty 
thousand  votes  were  cast  in  the  nominating  elec- 
tion; more  than  double  that  number  will  be  cast  in 
November.  With  a  margin  so  great  anything  may 
happen.  If  Fickert  is  to  be  elected,  as  he  ought  to 
be  in  the  interest  alike  of  legality  and  social  peace,  his 
partisans  must  take  nothing  for  granted. 


Editorial  Notes. 
President  Wheeler  gave  the  co-eds  at  Berkeley  some 
sound  advice  the  other  day,  when  he  advised  them  to 
avoid  giggling,  to  limit  their  dancing  parties,  and  take 
their  work  seriously.  It  is  largely  because  of  these 
things  that  the  co -educational  system  is  coming  to  be 
a  thing  of  contempt.  Somehow  and  inevitably  those 
educational  institutions  to  which  girls  are  admitted 
upon  equal  terms  with  boys  suffer  in  their  dignity  and 
in  the  record  of  their  scholarship.  Perhaps  the 
reproach  is  no  more  justly  to  be  applied  to  the  girls 
than  to  the  boys,  but  the  fact  is  indisputable.  Giggling, 
over-much  dancing,  and  the  frivolous  spirit — these 
things  do  not  go  along  with  scholarship.  And  they 
appear  to  be  inseparable  from  the  co-educational  system. 
The  Argonaut  hopes  that  the  time  may  come  in  Cali- 
fornia— at  Berkeley  and  Palo  Alto,  to  be  specific — 
when  the  sexes  will  be  separated  in  under-graduate 
classes,  when  there  will  be  one  school  for  boys  and 
another  for  girls.  The  tendency  of  popular  judgment, 
we  think,  is  turning  rapidly  towards  segregation,  and 
the  sooner  this  principle  shall  be  worked  out  prac- 
tically, the  better  it  will  be  for  all  parties  concerned. 


EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


San  Francisco  loses  a  sturdy  and  picturesque  figure 
in  the  death  of  Mr.  James  B.  Stetson.  So  vital  a  part 
had  Mr.  Stetson  played  in  our  affairs,  almost  to  the 
very  hour  of  his  death,  that  he  was  hardly  thought  of 
as  a  man  of  advanced  years.  Mr.  Stetson  was  born  in 
1831,  coming  from  a  line  of  New  England  ancestry 
tracing  back  to  the  earlier  settlement  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay.  With  the  strength  and  hardihood  of  this 
fine  ancestry  he  combined  a  high  spirit  of  enterprise 
with  an  intense  love  of  California.  From  his  arrival 
here  in  1852  he  held  an  active  and  successful  part  in 
business  and  civic  affairs,  always  a  marked  force  in 
ever}'  sphere  to  which  he  gave  his  energies.  It  was 
Mr.  Stetson's  special  fortune  to  live  well  into  his 
seventy-ninth  year  with  no  hint  of  the  infirmities  which 
so  often  enfeeble  and  embitter  those  to  whom  length  of 
life  is  given.  He  had  in  a  notable  degree  the  social 
qualities  which  command  esteem  and  affection,  and  his 
death  has  touched  a  wide  circle  in  their  softer  sensi- 
bilities. . . 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  Presidents  Taft  and  Diaz 
are  not  to  reenact  the  grave  comedy  of  shaking  hands 
across  a  surveyors'  line,  performed  twenty  years  ago 
by  the  then  presidents  of  the  two  countries.  There 
can  be  no  possible  harm  in  Mr.  Taft's  going  across 
the  boundary  to  dine  with  President  Diaz,  and  if 
tradition  and  precedent  are  opposed  to  it,  then  so  much 
the  worse  for  tradition  and  precedent.  Common  sense 
and  good  taste  should  rule  in  matters  of  this  sort  with- 
out respect  to  those  twin  fogies.  There  is  a  type  of 
mind  which  joys  in  spectacular  performances;  but  it 
is  the  mind  of  foible  and  whimsy  rather  than  that  of 
dignity  and  common  sense. 

For  the  instruction  of  tourists  about  to  visit  Egypt, 
Persia,  and  India,  a  museum  is  to  be  established  in 
Paris,  in  which  specimens  of  the  counterfeit  art  works 
so  largely  sold  to  wealthy  travelers  in  those  countries 
are  to  be  exhibited. 


Salem.  Oregon,  August,  1909. — There  is  little  need  for 
marking  the  boundary  between  California  and  Oregon. 
Nature  has  already  done  this  effectively  in  the  form  of  strik- 
ing differences  between  the  physical  appearances  and  the 
productive  characteristics  of  the  two  regions.  Then  your  Ore- 
gonian  is  quite  another  creature  from  the  Californian,  dif- 
ferent in  looks,  in  domestic  and  social  habits,  in  mental 
attitude.  One  who  travels  northward  quickly  finds  himself 
in  another  atmosphere,  and  it  calls  for  some  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  the  two  States  and  some  observation  of 
their  peoples  to  comprehend  the  why  and  wherefore  of  it. 

Califoraians  are  prone  to  forget  that,  historically  speaking, 
ours  is  a  conquered  territory,  that  all  the  development  of 
American  life  which  we  find  about  us  is  only  a  thing  of  yes- 
terday. California  is  so  entirely  American  in  the  ideas  of 
its  dominant  classes  that  in  spite  of  our  Spanish  nomenclature 
we  forget  it  was  ever  anything  else.  Oregon,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  American  country  from  the  beginning.  Its 
original  settlement  dates  a  good  many  years  beyond  the 
American  occupation  of  California,  Oregon  being  a  rela- 
tively settled  country,  wholly  populated  bj'  Americans  and 
fixed  in  American  traditions  and  standards  before  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  at  Sutter's  Mill  in  1848.  Superimposed  upon 
the  original  pioneer  population  of  the  early  'forties  there  is 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State — the  region  immediately  in 
view — a  large  element  of  Southerners,  or  more  correctly 
Southwesterners,  who  came  west  during  the  Civil  War  or 
at  its  close.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  left  wing  of 
Price's  army,  after  its  dispersion,  marched  west  in  two 
emigrating  columns,  the  one  division  setting  in  the  southern 
counties  of  Oregon  and  the  other  in  the  northeastern  counties. 
The  village  of  Wingville,  in  Baker  County,  is  a  testimonial  to 
the  vitality  of  this  tradition  if  not  to  the  fact  itself.  At  all 
events,  it  is  true  that  considerable  numbers  of  southwestern 
Missourians  came  into  southern  Oregon  in  the  'sixties,  com- 
bining congenially  with  the  original  pioneer  element  and 
giving  to  the  country  in  its  domestic  and  social  aspects  a 
strong   Southern   flavor   and   atmosphere. 

Until  within  recent  years  the  region  of  southern  Oregon 
has  been  the  most  isolated  of  any  section  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  separated  alike  from  California  and  the  main 
body  of  Oregon  by  long  distance  and  by  difficult  mountain 
regions.  It  was  separated  from  the  sea  at  the  west  by  all  but 
impassable  mountains  and  jungles.  At  the  east  there  were 
more  mountains  and  beyond  them  a  desert.  So,  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  the  southern  Oregonians  lived  among  and  by 
themselves,  little  disturbed  by  the  outer  world  and  recking 
little  of  it.  The  stage  and  the  freight  wagon  were  the  only 
means  of  communication  ;  there  was  no  outlet  for  any  industry 
wdiose  output  could  not  walk  out  to  market  on  its  own  legs. 
Few  sought  a  country  whose  conditions  were  so  restricted; 
there  were  few  within  the  country  with  the  hardihood  to 
leave  it,  to  seek  larger  ways  of  life  in  the  little  knowm  outer 
world.  Southern  Oregon  became  a  region  separate  and  apart, 
a  country  with  no  outlook,  of  limited  motives,  of  purely 
domestic  interests,  fixed  in  a  routine  of  more  or  less  curious 
domestic  habits.  If  there  was  little  wealth,  unless  we  reckon 
land  which  had  no  commercial  value,  likewise  there  was 
no  poverty. 

This  curious  history  finds  expression  in  a  hundred  interesting 
ways,  even  to  one  who  whirls  through  the  country  as  I  have 
done  within  the  past  two  days.  There  is  little  in  the  way  of 
organized  industry,  if  we  accept  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand 
hills,  and  the  large  apple  orchards  recently  planted  by  a  race 
of  newcomers.  Everywhere  there  is  rustic  plenty ;  hospitality 
is  universal ;  and  a  certain  crude  but  very  gracious  courtesy 
savoring  of  the  South  pervades  the  social  atmosphere.  Every- 
body one  meets  bears  in  his  face  the  stamp  of  American 
character:  there  are  no  foreigners  and  nothing  of  the  industry 
which  attract  the  Portuguese  and  Sicilian  to  California  and 
the  brawny  Swede  to  regions  farther  north.  At  the  wayside 
schools  I  saw  not  one  sw^arthy  face  and  I  heard  not  a  single 
name  carrying  a  non-English  or  non-American  suggestion. 

Under  the  newer  conditions,  with  transportation  sufficient 
for  all  needs,  with  cheap  lands  presenting  an  alluring  invi- 
tation to  the  thrifty  immigrant,  with  a  climate  combining 
many  of  the  advantages  of  both  Oregon  and  California,  south- 
ern Oregon  is  bound  speedily  to  take  on  conditions  more  in 
harmony  writh  those  of  our  very  cosmopolitan  country.  But 
for  the  moment  it  is  still  a  strictly  pioneer  and  strictly 
American  country,  and  as  such  full  of  charm  to  one  whose 
personal  tradition  harks  back  to  early  days  and  primitive 
conditions.  Even  as  we  whizzed  through  by  motor,  I  found 
myself  almost  childishly  delighted  in  things  familiar  to 
my  childhood  but  almost  lost  in  the  haze  of  years. 
Whoever  of  pioneer  breeding,  traditionally  American  in  all 
the  lines  of  his  ancestry,  wishes  to  review  suggestions  of  his 
childhood,  to  revive  memories  of  things  unknown  to  this  day 
and  generation,  let  him  visit  southern  Oregon.  And  let  him  be 
quick  about  it,  lest  the  charm  be  lost,  for  only  tomorrow,  so  to 
speak,  there  will  be  another  condition,  another  atmosphere. 

If  there  be  any  country  fairer  to  look  upon  in  its  physical 
appearances  and  conditions  than  the  valley  of  the  Willamette 
River,  I  do  not  know  where  it  is  to  be  found.  In  area,  in  its 
general  geography,  it  is  in  many  respects  comparable  to  our 
Sacramento  or  San  Joaquin  valleys.  But  the  resemblance 
quickly  ends.  We  have  here  no  level  and  treeless  plain,  but 
rather  a  beautifully  undulating  country  with  hilly  districts  of 
considerable  size,  forested  on  every  hilltop,  grass-grown  and 
vine-clad  in  every  glade  and  meadow,  seamed  everywhere  with 
unfailing  streams.  And  through  the  whole  length  of  this 
valley,  "winding,  widening"  on  its  northward  course,  flows 
the  Willamette  River,  crystal  from  its  source  to  its  junction 
with  the  Columbia  north  of  Portland.  There  will  be  those, 
I  fancy,  glad  to  pause  to  read  the  song  which  a  young  Ore- 
gonian — Samuel  L.  Simpson,  now  in  his  grave — sang  in  com- 
memoration of  this  charming  stream : 

From  the  Cascades*  frozen  gorges, 
Leaping  like  a  child   at  play, 


Winding,    widening   through   the  valley 
Bright    Willamette    glides    away; 
Onward    ever, 
Lovely    River, 
Softly  calling  to  the  sea. 
Time,  that  scars  us, 
Maims  and   mars   us, 
Leaves  no  track  or  trench  on  thee. 

Spring's  green  witchery  is  weaving 

Braid  and   border    for   thy    side; 
Grace    forever  haunts   thy   journey. 

Beauty  dimples  on  thy  tide; 
Through  the  purple  gates  of  morning 

Now  thy  roseate  ripples  dance, 
Golden  then,   when   day,   departing; 
On  thy  waters  trails  his  lance. 
.  Waltzing,    flashing. 

Tinkling,    splashing. 
Limpid,  volatile,  and  free — 
Always   hurried 
To  be  buried 
In    the  bitter,   moon-mad   sea. 

In   thy  crystal   deeps  inverted 
Swings  a  picture  of  the  sky, 
Like  those  wavering  hopes  of  Aidenn, 

Dimly  in  our  dreams  that  lie; 
Clouded  often,  drowned  in  turmoil, 

Faint   and  lovely,    far  away — ■ 
Wreathing  sunshine  on  the  morrow, 
Breathing  fragrance  round  today. 
Love    would   wander 
Here  and  ponder, 
Hither  poetry  would  dream; 
Life's  old  questions. 
Sad  suggestions, 
"Whence  and  whither?"  throng  thy  stream. 

On  the  roaring  waste  of  ocean 

Soon  thy  scattered  waves  shall  toss, 
'Mid  the  surges'   rhythmic  thunder 
Shall  thy  silver  tongues  be  lost. 
Oh!  thy  glimmering  rush  of  gladness 

Mocks  this  turbid   life  of  mine, 
Racing  to  the  wild  Forever 

Down  the  sloping  paths  of   Time. 
Onward  ever, 
Lovely  river, 
Softly  calling  to  the  sea; 
Time    that    scars    us, 
Maims  and  mars  us. 
Leaves  no  track  or  trench  on  thee. 

The  Willamette  Valley  was  the  first  part  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  be  permanently  settled  by  Americans.  Missionaries 
of  the  Methodist  Church  sent  to  spread  the  gospel  of  Christ 
among  the  native  tribes  came  to  the  Indian  prairie  called 
Chemekete,  where  Salem,  the  capital  of  Oregon,  now  stands, 
in  the  'thirties  of  the  last  century.  Concurrently  there  came 
stragglers — trappers,  "mountain  men,"  mere  adventurers — 
in  numbers  sufficient  to  make  some  mark  upon  the  country. 
In  1842  there  came  the  first  of  those  annual  migrations  of 
western  Americans  which  speedily  filled  up  the  country. 
Before  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  the  Willamette 
Vallej"-  was  a  populous  and,  in  a  pioneer  sense,  even  a  pros- 
perous country.  Its  wide  area  was  occupied  after  a  fashion 
— a  mile  square  to  each  head  of  a  family — and  the  whole 
scheme  of  civilized  life,  including  representative  government 
in  its  advanced  principles,  duly  set  in  motion. 

And  yet  today,  in  spite  of  its  beauty,  its  fertility,  its  charms 
of  climate,  its  early  start,  its  reasonable  facilities  of  trans- 
poration,  its  proximity  to  good  markets — in  spite  of  all  these 
the  Willamette  Valley  is  relatively  least  developed  of  any 
considerable  region  in  the  Pacific  tier  of  States.  Along 
■with  man}'  evidences  of  advanced  life,  it  presents  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  pioneer  country.  There  is  nothing 
novel  in  this  statement ;  it  has  been  declared  and  reiterated 
until  from  a  mere  statement  of  fact  it  has  taken  on  a  tone  of 
reproach.  The  metropolitan  press  of  Oregon  is  accustomed  to 
refer  to  the  Willamette  Valley  as  a  country  lacking  in  enter- 
prise, a  country  retarded  and  slow.  It  is  a  common  sneer  that 
the  backwardness  of  this  region  is  due  to  the  character  of  its 
population,  most  of  whom  still  earn'  the  names  and  reflect  the 
spirit  of  the  original  settlers.  There  is  perhaps  an  element 
of  truth  in  this  reproach;  and  yet  is  it  reasonable  or  worthy 
to  charge  with  slothfulness  and  lack  of  spirit  those  who, 
first  crossing  the  continent  by  laborious  and  tedious  processes, 
then  conquered  the  wilderness,  making  roads  through  it,  set- 
ting up  in  it  habitations,  and  establishing  fixed  communities? 
I  think  I  know  a  better  reason  why  the  Willamette  Valley 
has  been  relatively  slow  in  its  development.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
country  amazingly  fertile.  But  it  is  not  a  country  adapted 
like  the  corresponding  valleys  of  California  to  an  intense  pro- 
ductive industry.  It  is  a  country  of  superabundant  rains. 
Not  until  Tune,  and  not  always  even  then,  may  the  farmer 
count  upon  freedom  from  showers.  And,  again,  he  must 
reckon  upon  rains,  irregular  but  practically  assured,  from  the 
first  week  in  September  on  through  the  winter.  This  makes 
the  Willamette  Valley  a  richly  watered,  beautifully  green 
country.  It  is  to  its  superabundant  moisture  that  its  abound- 
ing verdure  is  to  be  credited.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a 
country  of  short  and  uncertain  seasons.  The  w-ork  of  the 
farmer  must  literally  be  done  between  showers  and  subject 
to  whatever  damage  they  may  do  to  his  planted  or  half- 
harvested  crops.  There  is  scant  time  to  plant :  there  is  scant 
time  to  harvest.  Any  crop  tending  to  suffer  by  untimely 
rains  is  destined  to  frequent  damage  and  not  infrequent 
failure.  Beautiful  and  charming  as  it  is.  the  Willamette 
Valley  is  not,  like  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento,  Sonoma 
Valley,  or  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  a  dependable  farmers' 
country.  Specimens  of  pretty  much  even-  product  known  to 
the  temperate  zone  may,  indeed,  be  produced  in  perfection  ; 
but  a  specimen  is  qne  thing  and  a  crop  is  another.  The  true 
destiny  of  the  country  in  m>"  judgment,  in  an  industrial  sense, 
is  that  of  stock-growing  and  in  the  variety  of  its  attendant 
industries.  This  with  gardening  and  other  short-crop  systems 
of  production.  Nothing,  I  think,  is  to  be  gained  by  trying 
to  force  upon  a  country  schemes  of  industry  which  must  be 
carried  forward  not  so  much  in  cooperation  with  nature  as 
in  spite  of  it  This  lesson  is  being  learned  in  the 
Valley.  Already  wheat-growing,  long  the  chie" 
the  country,  has  been  given  over.     In  years 
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the  country  shall  come  into  the  hands  of  skilled  farmers  of 
the  modern  type — and  this  movement  is  now  in  progress — it 
will  be  devoted  to  those  industries  which  are  supported  rather 
than  hindered  by  abundant  and  frequent  periods  of  rain. 

I  have  said  that  the  movement  is  in  progress ;  and  it  is,  I 
think,  in  the  way  of  great  acceleration.  The  country  invites 
new  population  by  a  thousand  attractions,  and  on  top  of  all 
it  offers  lands  at  prices  relatively  lower  than  any  other 
country  of  equal  advantages.  One  may,  indeed,  go  into  the 
sweltering  gulf  country,  or  upon  the  treeless  plains,  or  upon 
craggy  mountain  sides,  and  find  lands  equally  cheap.  But  I 
know  of  no  region  so  situated  and  circumstanced,  so  in  con- 
tact with  the  things  of  advanced  civilization,  where  lands  may 
be  had  at  prices  so  low. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  southern  and  western  Oregon, 
the  traveler  sees  nothing  in  the  way  of  artificial  development 
more  interesting  than  a  succession  of  dwelling  houses,  liberal 
in  size,  manifestly  not  cheap  in  construction,  architecturally 
suggestive  of  the  old  South.  These  houses,  now  growing  old, 
were  built  when  the  country  was  new — in  the  era  of  the  pio- 
neer. One  can  but  wonder  whence  came  the  means  for  domes- 
tic construction  so  widespread,  so  liberal,  so  suggestive  of 
individual  wealth.  Familiar  as  I  am  and  have  been  always 
with  conditions  in  Oregon,  it  is  only  just  now  that  I  have 
discovered  how  these  fine  old  houses  came  into  existence.  It 
is  a  story  of  particular  interest  to   California. 

When,  in  1848,  gold  was  discovered  at  Sutter's  Mill, 
Oregon,  as  I  have  already  said,  was  a  settled  country.  Fur- 
thermore, it  was  settled  by  a  people  competent  in  everything 
relative  to  out-of-doors  adventure.  Every  blessed  man  of 
them  had  come  across  the  plains  ;  likewise  every  man  of  them 
was  a  seasoned  out-of-doors  worker.  It  was  a  population  pre- 
cisely suited  to  the  invitation  presented  by  the  California  dis- 
coveries. In  groups  large  and  small  the  Oregonians  rushed 
to  California  in  1848,  precisely  as  did  the  Eastern  adventurers 
a  year  later.  The  Oregonians  were  the  original  Argonauts, 
and  it  was  a  case  of  first  come,  first  served.  The  very  cream 
of  the  placer  diggings  in  California  was  taken  by  these  Ore- 
gonians, and  when  they  returned  to  their  northern  homes  a 
year  or  two  later,  practically  every  man  drove  a  mule  bearing 
the  concrete  burden  of  his  fortunes.  It  was  the  gold  of  Cali- 
fornia, won  from  the  placers  by  Oregonians  and  carried  home 
in  bulk,  that  built  throughout  western  Oregon  the  houses 
which  are  everywhere  to  be  recognized  as  belonging  to  the 
pioneer  era.  And  many  a  well-to-do  Oregonian  family  of 
today  traces  back  to  some  gulch  in  California  as  the  source 
of  its  fortunes.  A.   H. 


from  the  deepest,  most  serious  mystery  of  existence.  It  is 
the  mystery  that  gives  a  thousand  forms  to  religion  and  is 
the  heart  of  every  one  of  them.  It  is  a  sacred  mystery  to  the 
many  whose  faith  is  positive ;  it  should  be  sacred  to  those 
who  have  no  faith.  Fiction  has  no  warrant  to  recall  those 
who  have  entered  it.  If  this  seems  dogmatic,  let  my  opinion 
be  stated  in  another  form :  The  fiction  that  disregards  or 
challenges  the  convictions  that  lie  nearest  the  souls  of  man- 
kind will  not  live. 

Your  correspondent.  "A.  M.  B.,"  says  that  the  best  scien- 
tific intellects  of  the  day  are  investigating  psychological  prob- 
lems. Even  if  this  were  true,  it  would  not  justify  the  story- 
tellers in  their  use  of  characters  clothed  with  repellent  attri- 
butes of  an  invented  phase  of  immortality.  Grief  will  "receive 
a  sharper  sting"  from  suggestions  in  fiction  that  do  not 
measure  up  to  the  hopes  of  the  sorrowing.  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Dick  discussed  "The  Philosophy  of  a  Future  State"  and  Eliza- 
beth Stuart  Phelps  wrote  "Beyond  the  Gates"  with  earnest, 
reverent  thought,  and  with  as  much  authority  as  any,  for 
there  is  no  proof  that  even  a  whisper  has  yet  come  from 
that  undiscovered  country.  But  neither  made  the  mistake  of 
bringing  back  to  earthly  scenes  of  toil  and  strife,  degradation 
and  decay,  the  spirits  that  have  safely  crossed  the  river  of 
death. F.  H.  F. 

CURRENT  TOPICS. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Taps. 
Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  August  15,  1909. 
Editor  Argonaut  :  In  your  paper  of  August  7  you  state 
"the  custom  of  sounding  taps  over  a  soldier's  grave  originated 
with  the  late  Captain  John  C.  Tidball,  U.  S.  A."  In  this 
you  are  mistaken.  From  April,  1859,  to  March,  1861,  with  an 
interval  of  six  months,  I  served  at  Fort  Brown,  Texas,  with 
Captain  Henry  J.  Hunt,  commanding  Light  Battery  M,  Second 
Artillery.  Captain  Hunt  commanded  the  post  also,  and  I  had 
the  honor  of  serving  as  his  adjutant  in  that  capacity.  Dur- 
ing all  of  that  period  Captain  Hunt  invariably  had  his  men, 
in  cases  of  deaths,  borne  to  the  grave  upon  an  artillery 
caisson  and  taps  sounded  after  the  church  service  which  he 
always  read  over  their  graves.  I  seem  to  hear  Mensing, 
Hunt's  bugler  (than  whom  I  have  never  heard  the  superior 
on  the  old  copper  bugle  used  at  that  period),  sounding  the 
taps  as  I  write.  Captain  Hunt  and  his  lieutenant,  Henry 
M.  Benson  (afterwards  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Malvern  Hill,  Virginia,  in  1862),  each  served  with  Duncan's 
famous  Light  Battery,  Second  Artillery,  during  all  the  Mexi- 
can War,  and  I  have  heard  both  speak  of  the  custom  as 
having  been  observed  in  that  battery  at  that  time.  Old  army 
customs  and  stories  are  often  confused  with  those  of  more 
recent  periods  in  army  life,  and  believing  that  you  would 
prefer  the  correct  truth  of  history  induces  me  to  write  you 
the  foregoing.  Very  truly  yours, 

William  Montrose  Graham, 
Brigadier- General,  U.  S.  A.,  Retired. 


Again  "The  Phantoms  of  Fiction." 

Oakland,  August  24,  1909. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  The  editorial  on  "The  Phantoms  of 
Fiction"  in  your  issue  of  August  14  expressed  my  own 
views,  and  I  determined  to  write  to  you  commending  the 
article,  but  as  I  had  read  only  one  of  the  stories  referred  to 
I  waited  until  I  could  obtain  the  others.  That  I  have  done, 
and  in  the  meantime  your  issue  of  the  21st  has  arrived,  con- 
taining the  letter  of  "A.  M.  B.,"  dissenting  from  the  opinions 
stated  editorially.  I  would  like  to  be  permitted  to  say  a  few 
words  now,  as  I  find  my  position  seemingly  strengthened  by 
your   correspondent's   criticism. 

The  objection  to  Mr.  Hewlett's  fairy  story  is  in  its  con- 
clusion, when  it  asserts  that  the  elf  carried  away  a  living 
child  and  a  dog  when  it  finally  disappeared.  Here  is  an 
appeal  to  emotions  that  have  not  been  stirred  in  the  preceding 
pages  of  the  fiction.  It  is  a  touch  of  cruelty  that  changes 
sympathetic  interest  in  the  invented  fairy  to  resentment  and 
horror.  The  Undine  of  the  legend  practiced  her  arts  on  one 
who  had  knowledge  and  strength,  not  on  innocent  and  help- 
less  childhood. 

Miss  Roof's  story  has  no  repulsive  feature,  but  is  saddening, 
nevertheless.  The  ghost  she  describes  did  not  walk  because 
of  crime  or  buried  treasure.  But  is  it  not  an  inconsiderate 
or  at  least  a  disquieting  thought  to  bring  back,  even  in  fiction, 
a  harmless,  kindly  old  man  who  seems  entitled  to  peace  and 
rest?  It  is  surely  not  what  one  would  wish  for  a  friend  of 
that  character.  If  there  are  any  future  rewards  they  must 
include  something  better  than  the  mere  power  to  haunt  in 
silence  the  scenes  of  former  happiness.  Even  as  a  punish- 
ment it  would  be  Mephistophelian. 

Mrs.  Bacon's  story  is  the  most  objectionable  of  the  three. 
It  asserts  the  creation  of  visible  forms  through  the  intense 
desire  of  a  would-be  mother.  The  dream-children  are  seen 
and  described  by  visitors,  and  the  shock  of  this  discovery 
kills  the  sorrowing  woman  who  had  evoked  the  phantoms. 
The  story  is  told  with  art.  There  is  little  to  criticize  in  the 
work  save  the  effect  it  produces.  But  it  is  not  taking  it 
too  seriously  to  say  that  it  has  in  it  the  seeds  of  fear  and  dan- 
gerous deh-  sion.  Compare  it  with  Charles  Lamb's  sketch, 
"Dream  Children,"  which  is  fragrant  with  tender  fancies  and 
sentiment,  and  without  the  shock  of  sudden,  unending  sorrow. 

Aside  fr  mi  the  fear  and  horror  which  may  reasonably  fol- 

:e   =    .dy  of  these  examples  of  profitless  fiction,  there  is 

r   si  -ious  indictment  against  them.     They  assume  to  be 

lences  with  visitors  from   an  unseen  world.     One 

assumes  to   be   a   picture   not   of  a   delusion,   or   a 

or   imaginary   being,   but    of   one   who    had    emerged 


The  controversy  between  Mr.  Ballinger  and  Mr.  Pinchot 
continues  to  receive  its  full  share  of  attention  from  the  press 
of  the  country.  The  comments  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  rather  hysterical  asser- 
tions that  Mr.  Pinchot  is  in  every  way  an  admirable  young 
man  who  finds  himself  pitted  against  the  predatory  interests 
of  the  country,  while  upon  the  other  hand  we  have  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  in  the  case  and  of  the  laws  bearing  upon 
them.  Foremost  in  the  latter  category  comes  the  Portland 
Oregonian,  a  journal  by  no  means  given  to  unconsidered  utter- 
ance and  whose  broad  sympathies  lean  always  to  the  popular 
interest.     The  Oregonian  sums  up  the  situation  as  follows: 

For  several  years  there  was  a  tie-up  of  public  land  in  the 
Interior  Department.  Entry  was  barred  and  patents  held  up 
in  ways  that  greatly  annoyed  and  in  many  cases  damaged  this 
Western  country.  There  came  a  reaction  from  this  hold-up. 
It  was  natural  and  necessary-  Lands  were  again  opened  to 
the  uses  of  investment  and  settlement.  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  defenders  of  the  preceding  order  would  raise  a  clamor. 
They  have  just  made  their  clamor  heard  in  Spokane  at  the 
National  Irrigation  Congress.  They  charged  that  the  govern- 
ment is  relinquishing  lands  which  are  being  "gobbled  up"  by 
water-power  grabbers. 

Needless  alarm.  It  is  not  credible  that  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment is  thus  playing  to  the  schemes  of  speculators  and  grab- 
bers, either  through  negligence  or  dishonesty  of  government 
officers.  Mr.  Ballinger  has  pointed  out  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  more  water-power  sites  are  now  withdrawn  from  entry 
than  when  he  took  office ;  also  that  during  the  time  that 
1,000,000  acres  of  land  were  thrown  open  to  entry  last  April, 
not  a  single  dam  or  power-site  was  taken  by  private  indi- 
viduals. 

Instances  where  the  opening  of  lands  to  entry  on  streams 
has  benefited  seekers  of  water-power  sites  doubtless  are  exag- 
gerated. A  few  of  the  criticisms  may  be  valid,  but  on  the 
whole  the  policy  of  the  Interior  Department  is  justified  and 
proper.  There  has  been  too  much  theory  and  doctrinaire  busi- 
ness in  the  conduct  of  land  affairs  by  Eastern  men  devoid  of 
Western  interests  and  sympathies.  Land  frauds  and  waste 
of  forests  have  been  worked  to  death  as  pretexts  for  an 
obstructive  policy  in  the  opening  of  the  public  domain.  Both 
the  frauds  and  the  waste  were  due  to  a  lax  public  sentiment.- 
This  has  been  corrected,  and  hereafter  both  will  be  held  in 
check  by  popular  demand  for  conservation  of  land,  forest,  and 
stream. 

At  the  bottom  of  all  the  hubbub  in  Spokane  was  an  effort  to 
discredit  the  new  reform  policy  of  the  Interior  Department. 
Of  course  Pinchot  and  his  associates,  who  represent  the  pre- 
ceding regime,  encourage  the  hubbub.  They  seize  upon  far- 
flung  instances  to  discomfit  the  government.  But  while  the 
reaction  in  a  few  cases  may  need  modifying,  the  main  question 
is  whether  the  new  policy  is  sound  and  desired  by  the  country. 
The  Oregonian  believes  that  the  nation  will  take  favorable 
view  of  this  matter. 

The  Springfield  Republican  expresses  itself  with  more  cau- 
tion, but  it  sees  clearly  enough  that  the  dispute  is  one  between 
an  obedience  to  law  and  a  defiance  of  law : 

But  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  a  situation  in  which  the 
President  would  be  forced  to  sustain  his  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  even  at  the  cost  of  sacrificing  the  valued  chief  for- 
ester. At  the  bottom  of  the  differences  between  Mr.  Ballinger 
and  Mr.  Pinchot  may  be  discerned  an  issue  involving  this 
administration's  attitude  toward  the  law.  Simply  stated,  it 
appears  that  the  chief  forester  would  not  let  the  law  stand  in 
the  way  of  preventing  certain  water-power  sites  on  the  public 
lands  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  what  be  calls  "the  water- 
power  trust"  By  a  loose  construction  of  executive  power  he 
would  have  the  lands  where  these  sites  are  located  withdrawn 
from  settlement  by  executive  order,  and  preserved  for  water- 
power  uses  under  government  supervision  through  leases  at 
rentals  consistent  with  the  public  rather  than  with  private 
interests. 

Admirable  as  is  the  object  of  this  policy,  it  seems  in  some 
cases  to  involve  overriding  the  laws,  as  they  now  stand,  in 
the  opinion  of  so  good  a  lawyer  as  Secretary  Ballinger. 


the  President's  personal  predilections  would  have  carried  him 
to  court  rather  than  to  the  White  House.  When  Mr.  Taft 
went  to  the  Philippines  his  friends  reasonably  expected  that 
his  diplomatic  success  would  carry  him  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
but  an  even  larger  horizon  was  at  once  disclosed.  History 
may  so  far  repeat  itself  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hughes.  The 
nation  is  interested  in  him.  Public  sentiment  is  aroused  as 
much  by  cold  and  immaculate  resolution  as  it  is  by  magnetic 
enthusiasm,  and  when  Mr.  Taft  enters  upon  his  second  term 
there  is  no  man  more  likely  than  Mr.  Hughes  to  become  the 
Republican  leader  and  to  see  a  straight  course  before  him  to 
the  White  House.  

\\  ashington  correspondents  lift  up  their  voices  with  one 
accord  and  assure  us  that  there  is  absolutely  no  significance  in 
the  recall  of  Wu  Ting  Fang,  the  Chinese  ambassador,  and  as 
\\  ashington  correspondents  of  American  newspapers  are 
notoriously  in  the  tender  confidences  of  the  Chinese  foreign 
office,  we  may  accept  their  assurances — fo*r  what  they  are 
worth. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  knows  why  the  ambassador  has 
been  recalled,  and  we  can  not  help  being  struck  by  possible 
significances  when  we  remember  that  the  Japanese  ambassa- 
dor was  recalled  at  the  same  time  and  that  the  choice  of  an 
American  ambassador  to  China  was  attended  by  such  unusual 
care.  This  combination  of  circumstances  is  at  least  sug- 
gestive and  may  be  the  prelude  to  important  negotiations. 
In  the  same  connection  we  may  note  the  extraordinary  energy 
that  is  being  shown  in  the  fortification  of  Hawaii  and  the 
Philippines. 

The  new  Chinese  ambassador  is  Chang  Yin  Tang.  He 
became  vice-president  of  the  Chinese  foreign  board  in  January 
of  this  year  in  succession  to  Liang  Tun-Yen.  For  his  services 
in  connection  with  the  Thibetan  treaty  he  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  an  expectant  metropolitan  officer  of  the  fifth  grade, 
and  he  seems  now  to  have  passed  from  the  state  of  expect- 
ancy to  that  of  realization. 


One  of  the  New  York  trade  papers  says  that  the  representa- 
tive of  a  certain  importing  company  which  supplies  the  market 
or  a  part  of  the  market  for  fuse  used  in  mining,  wrote  to 
Senator  Johnson  of  North  Dakota  calling  attention  to  an 
alleged  "joker"  in  the  conference  tariff  bill.  The  item  in 
question,  under  appearance  of  reducing  the  duty  on  mining, 
blasting,  and  safety  fuses,  introduced  a  provision  which,  he 
asserted,  had  the  effect  of  restoring  or  increasing  the  Dingley 
rate — very  helpful  to  the  American  powder  trust  which  con- 
trols the  three  safety-fuse  factories  in  the  United  States. 
This  was  Senator  Johnson's  answer: 

The  letterhead  gives  you  away.  Little  your  "importing 
company"  cares  about  "the  miners  of  the  country."  What 
foreign  powder  trust  are  you  a  "joker"  for? 

"Evidently,"  says  the  Springfield  Republican,  "in  the  illumi- 
nated mind  of  this  standpatter,  the  business  of  importing 
foreign  goods  is  criminal  on  its  face,  and  the  person  engaging 
in   it  is   entitled  to   no   consideration    from   anybody." 


The  Denver  Republican  says:  "Considering  the  amount  of 
salary  the  government  paid  Mr.  Heney.  it  does  not  appear  to 
make  much  difference  to  the  public  whether  it  is  grafted  or 
reformed."  

Secretary  Nagle  of  the  Department  of  Labor  has  organized 
a  house  cleaning  in  his  department,  and  the  drones  of  the 
hive  are  being  expelled.  The  curious  part  of  the  business  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  not  the  old  men  but  the  young 
men  are  the  victims  of  the  new  broom.  While  some  of  the 
old  men  have  lost  their  grip  through  advancing  years,  it  is 
the  boys  who  show  the  greater  amount  of  laziness  and  general 
shiftlessness.  Secretary  Nagle's  experience  is  that  of  employ- 
ers in  general  throughout  the  country'-  Nothing  is  so  hard 
to  find  as  the  dependable  boy,  the  boy  who  has  enough  edu- 
cation to  make  his  services  of  value  and  the  boy  with  enough 
civility  to  be  endurable.  The  old  man  has  not  yet  found  a 
competitor  in  the  young  one. 


Mr.  Ballinger  is  by  no  means  a  novice  in  land  matters.  He 
was  commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  for  the  State 
of  Washington  for  two  years  before  he  became  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  last  spring.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  in 
1892,  and  has  occupied  the  judicial  bench.  From  1904  to 
1906  he  was  mayor  of  Seattle.  Mr.  Ballinger  was  born  in 
Boonesboro,  Iowa,  in  1858. 


It  seems  likely  that  William  Travers  Jerome  will  be  Tam- 
many candidate  to  succeed  himself  as  district  attorney  for  New 
York.  Nothing,  of  course,  has  been  settled  and  nothing  has 
been  announced.  As  Mr.  Murphy  would  facetiously  say,  "The 
convention  will  decide,"  and  no  one  can  say  what  the  free 
convention  will  do  in  the  exercise  of  its  unfettered  and  unin- 
fluenced prerogative,  but  there  is  no  question  that  a  majority 
of  the  district  leaders  believe  that  the  vote  will  go  in  Jerome's 
favor.  That  the  public  at  large  is  disappointed  in  Mr.  Jerome 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  Tammany  has  driven  the  herd 
before  and  can  do  it  again. 


A  story  from  Washington  says  that  Governor  Hughes  will 
be  offered  the  first  vacancy  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  but  those  who  expect  even  higher  things  for  Governor 
Hughes  express  the  hope  that  he  will  resist  the  soft  tempta- 
tion.    We   heard   the   same   thing   of   Mr.   Taft,    and   probably 


Colonel  Albert  A.  Pope,  a  pioneer  bicycle  manufac- 
turer and  one  of  the  first  advocates  of  good  roads,  died 
at  his  summer  home  in  Cohasset,  Massachusetts,  August 
10.  He  had  been  in  ill-health  for  months.  He  was  a 
lieutenant-colonel  of  volunteers  in  the  Civil  War.  enter- 
ing the  service  when  he  was  nineteen.  Besides  being 
the  father  of  the  bicycle  business  in  America,  he  was 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  automobile  industry.  After  a 
long  business  success,  misfortune  overtook  him,  and  he 
died  merely  the  nominal  head  of  the  Pope  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  which  he  founded  and  had  made  great. 
When  the  first  imported  bicycles  began  to  appear  in 
this  country,  in  1876,  Colonel  Pope  foresaw  their  possi- 
bilities. The  next  year  he  began  the  effort  to  intro- 
duce the  wheel  here.  Through  legislatures  and  courts 
all  over  the  country  he  carried  his  claim  that  wheel- 
men had  rights  in  the  roadways  and  common  country 
roads,  as  well  as  in  city  parks  and  boulevards.  In  the 
course  of  his  campaign  of  education  he  founded  the 
Wheelman,  still  in  existence  as  Outing.  On  that  he 
spent  $60,000.  The  first  year  he  put  out  fifty  machines. 
Those  were  the  old  high  wheels,  fifst  seen  here  at  the 
Philadelphia  Centennial  Exposition.  Then  the  "safety" 
came  into  use,  and  Colonel  Pope  took  up  its  manufac- 
ture. The  wheel  soon  became  a  craze.  The  business 
grew  until  it  employed  S2, 000,000  capital  and  an  army 
of  men,  including  three  thousand  agents.  There  were 
four  factories.  Colonel  Pope  was  said  at  one  time  to 
be  worth  $10,000,000.  Then  the  automobile  business 
began  to  assume  prominence.  Colonel  Pope  again 
became  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  field.  As  a  promoter 
of  good  roads  Colonel  Pope  at  one  time  employed  more 
than  one  hundred  clerks,  who  sent  out  literature  and 
letters  on  the  subject.  He  addressed  large  commercial 
bodies.  Through  his  efforts  Congress  and  many  State 
legislatures  adopted  highway  improvement  measures. 
He  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  "forty-five  State  governors. 


•August  28,  1909. 
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THE  OLD  ORDER  PASSES. 

Miss  Jeannette   Gilder  Writes  About  the  Transformation  of 
New  York. 


Fifth  Avenue,  from  Twenty-Fifth  Street  to  Central 
Park,  has  never  had  much  to  boast  of  in  the  way  of 
beauty,  but  now  the  little  that  it  had  is  disappearing 
as  snow  before  a  scuttle  of  live  coals.  From  one  end 
of  this  area  to  the  other,  the  avenue  is  a  scene  of 
devastation  and  desolation.  And  why?  Because  the 
rulers  of  this  city  are  afraid  to  tell  the  truck  drivers 
to  keep  oft"  that  thoroughfare.  Being  a  long,  wide 
avenue,  the  truckmen  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  so  do 
all  sorts- and  conditions  of  tradesmen;  and  being  that 
it  is  a  fashionable  thoroughfare,  they  propose  to  enjoy 
it.  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  the  avenue  was 
overcrowded  at  certain  hours,  but  I  am  equally  willing 
to  assert  that  with  proper  management  this  was  not 
necessary.  You  might  just  as  well  allow  trucking 
through  Central  Park  as  through  Fifth  Avenue  at  cer- 
tain hours.  But  do  you  think  that  there  is  an  alder- 
man in  all  New  York  who  would  dare  say  so?  Not 
one.  It  would  imperil  his  political  position.  He  might 
as  well  climb  down  and  out  at  once. 

How  to  meet  the  difficulty  and  overcome  it  without 
offending  "the  plain  people"  has  been  worrying  our 
city  fathers  for  a  long  time,  and  they  finally  decided 
to  swing  the  axe  and  chop  oft"  everything  that  added 
a  touch  of  picturesqueness  to  the  avenue,  and  in  this 
way  they  would  get  the  desired  width  to  the  roadway. 
Had  a  restaurant  a  bit  of  garden  front  where  it  could 
set  out  plants  and  flowers,  chop  it  off.  Had  a  church 
a  bit  of  green  about  it,  chop  it  off.  Had  a  public  build- 
ing a  graceful  portico  supported  by  Grecian  columns, 
chop  them  off.  Chop  off  everything  and  make  the  ave- 
nue a  few  feet  wider,  so  that  more  trucks  and  business 
wagons  may  have  room  to  drive  up  and  down. 

Hereafter,  when  the  work  is  done,  Fifth  Avenue  will 
look  like  a  row  of  block  houses.  Nothing  but  masonry 
will  be  allowed.  There  will  be  no  flowers,  no  grass. 
What  do  we  want  with  flowers  and  grass?  Won't  we 
have  bricks  and  mortar.  Individuality?  "Not  on  your 
life."  Crush  it  out.  Give  us  trucks  and  grocers' 
wagons  instead.  Business — that's  the  thing.  More 
traffic,  higher  rents.  Fifth  Avenue  rents  are  already 
pushed  up  to  the  breaking  point.  Forty  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  for  a  shop  on  a  corner  is  nothing.  I  doubt 
if  you  could  get  one  for  such  a  trifle.  In  the  meantime 
people  who  want  to  make  a  little  money  for  themselves 
and  not  all  for  the  landlord's  pocket  are  going  over 
to  Fourth  Avenue,  which,  because  of  this  exodus,  looks 
as  though  it  had  been  ravaged  by  fire  and  earthquake. 
And  Fifth  Avenue,  what  does  that  look  like?  It 
looks  like  a  man  who  had  been  shaved  not  only  of  his 
beard  but  of  his  eyebrows  and  eyelashes.  And  that,  I 
need  hardly  say,  is  not  a  pretty  sight.  I  am  surprised 
that  they  have  not  ordered  the  ivy  scraped  off  the  few 
buildings  to  which  it  clings  to  add  to  -the  general 
appearance  of  smoothshavenness. 

It  is  the  property-owners,  and  not  the  city,  who  have 
had  to  pay  for  these  alterations,  and  it  has  cost  them 
a  pretty  penny,  besides  making  their  property  ugly  in 
the  extreme.  Some  few  concessions  have  been  made, 
notably  in  the  case  of  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Com- 
pany, whose  Grecian  temple  was  distinguished  for  its 
massive  columns  and  broad  portico  flanked  by  a  flight 
of  marble  steps.  The  columns  and  the  portico  were 
allowed  to  remain,  but  the  steps  had  to  go.  So  the 
building  is  still  a  thing  of  beauty,  even  though  it  has 
something  of  a  bob-tail  effect. 

As  for  the  so-called  "stoops,"  they  are  a  relic  of 
barbarism,  and  I  am  not  sorry  to  have  them  chopped 
off  and  the  English  basement  added  to  replace  them. 
The  "stoop"  was  popular  in  the  days  when  even  the 
rich  and  great  ate  in  their  front  basements.  Now  in 
all  well  regulated  houses  that  have  the  "stoop"  by  right 
of  inheritance  the  front  basement  has  been  turned  either 
into  a  billiard  room  or  given  over  as  a  servants'  hall. 
No  modern  houses  have  "stoops" ;  you  know  what  I 
mean,  a  long  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  front  door. 
In  the  old  days,  before  we  became  so  sophisticated, 
whole  families  would  sit  on  these  steps  in  the  warm 
summer  evenings  and  receive  their  callers  there.  There 
was  not  such  an  exodus  from  the  town  even  in  the  hot 
weather,  and  the  front  "stoop"  was  always  a  centre  of 
attraction.  Now  the  only  people  who  line  up  on  front 
steps  in  the  evenings  are  the  unhappy  boarding  class. 
If  you  will  walk  through  the  boarding-house  districts 
any  summer  evening  you  will  see  bevies  of  young  men 
and  women  sitting  out  on  little  straw  mats  all  the  way 
down  the  steps,  and  there  the  queens  of  the  boarding- 
houses  hold  their  court. 

The  owners  of  the  old-fashioned  brown-stone  houses 
on  Fifth  Avenue  were  never  in  town  in  summer,  so 
their  "stoops"  were  not  given  over  to  social  purposes. 
The  only  days  when  they  were  in  demand  were  on 
holidays,  when  there  were  processions  to  see.  Then 
they  were  packed  from  top  to  bottom  with  eager  crowds 
who  congratulated  themselves  upon  their  coign  of  van- 
tage as  they  gazed  at  the  passing  show  over  the  heads 
of  the  less  fortunate  lookers-on. 

Another  objection  to  the  "stoop"  from  a  practical 
point  of  view  is  that  it  is  uncovered,  and  in  rain  or 
snow  the  household  and  their  guests  were  obliged,  if 
they  were  ladies,  to  drag  their  skirts  down  a  flight  of 
wet  and  slippery  steps.  On  great  occasions  awnings 
were  stretched  over  the  steps,  but  this  was  only  on 
great  occasions;  at  other  times  skirts  did  the  work  of 
brooms.  That  these  monstrosities  should  be  chopped 
off,   no   one   can   regret   except   those    who   have   had 


the  expense  of  the  chopping  and  who  may  be  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  like  them  because  they  have  always 
had  them. 

I  do  not  regret  the  "stoops,"  but  I  do  regret  the  bits 
of  green  that  have  been  wiped  out  in  this  march  of 
improvement,  so  called,  and  which  usually  flanked  the 
flights  of  ugly  steps.  When  the  work  of  widening 
Fifth  Avenue  is  done  there  will  not  be  a  bit  of  green 
to  be  seen  from  Twenty-Sixth  Street  to  Fifty-Ninth, 
where  the  park  begins. 

All  this  upheaval  comes,  I  am  informed,  from  a  slight 
and  personal  cause.  A  dealer  in  leather  goods,  an 
Englishman,  I  believe,  who  has  a  shop  and  an  apart- 
ment house  combined  next  door  to  the  Cafe  Martin  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  objected  to  the  picturesque  terrace  run- 
ning in  front  of  the  house  which  Martin  used  for  serv- 
ing meals  al  fresco.  What  his  objection  could  be,  only- 
he  and  heaven  can  know.  But  he  took  the  case  to 
law,  and  in  investigating  the  matter  it  was  discovered 
that  "stoops,"  door  yards,  and  the  like,  were  illegal. 
"Hello!"  said  the  city  fathers;  '.'here's  a  chance  to 
tear  up  Fifth  Avenue."  And  they  jumped  in  and  tore 
up.  For  its  reputation,  Fifth  Avenue  is  about  as  ugly 
a  street  as  can  well  be,  but  it  had  certain  charac- 
teristics that  were  all  its  own,  and  we  were  used  to 
them.  Now  every  vestige  of  originality  will  be  wiped 
out,-  and  our  boasted  avenue  will  have  the  distinction 
of  being  the  barest  and  the  ugliest  in  the  world.  But 
who  should  care  so  long  as  it  can  accommodate  hun- 
dreds more  trucks  and  drays !  Business  is  business  in 
this  city,  and  beauty  is  mere  beauty  and  not  to  be 
considered.  Jeannette  L.  Gilder. 

New  York,  August  20,  1909.' 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Old  Camp-fire. 
Now  shift  the  blanket  pad  before  your  saddle  back  you  fling. 
And  draw  your  sinch  up  tighter  till  the  sweat  drops  from  the 

ring : 
We've  a  dozen  miles  to  cover  ere  we  reach  the  next  divide. 
Our  limbs  are  stiffer  now  than  when  we  first  set  out  to  ride, 
And  worse — the   horses  know  it,  and  feel  the  leg-grip  tire — 
Since  twenty  years  ago,  old  friend,  we  sought  the  old  camp- 
fire. 

Yes,  twenty  years !  Lord !  how  we'd  track  its  incense  down 
the  trail. 

Through  balm  of  bay  and  spice  of  spruce,  when  eye  and  ear 
would  fail, 

And  worn  and  faint  from  useless  quest  we  crept,  like  this, 
to   rest, 

Or  flushed  with  luck  and  youthful  hope  we  rode,  like  this, 
abreast. 

Aye  1  Straighten  up,  old  friend,  until  the  mustang  thinks  he's 
nigher, 

Through  looser  rein  and  stirrup  strain,  the  welcome  old  camp- 
fire. 

You  know  the  shout  that  would  ring  out  before  us  down  the 

glade, 
And  start  the  blue-jays  like  a  flight  of  arrows  through   the 

shade, 
And    sift    the    thin    pine-needles    down    like    slanting,    shining 

rain, 
And  send  the  squirrels  scampering  back  to  their  holes  again. 
Until  we  saw,  blue-veiled  and  dim,  or  leaping  like  desire, 
The  flame  of  twenty  years  ago — which  lit  the  old  camp-fire. 

And  then  that  rest  on  Nature's  breast,  when  talk  had  dropped, 

and  slow 
The   night   wind   went   from   tree   to   tree  with   challenge   soft 

and  low ! — 
We  lay  on  lazy  elbows  propped,  or  stood  to  stir  the  flame, 
Till   up   the    soaring   redwood's    shaft   our   shadows   went   and 

came. 
As  if  to  draw  us  with  the  sparks,  high  o'er  its  unseen  spire_ 
To  the  five  stars  that  kept  their  ward  above  the  old  camp-fire. 

Those     sentinels    whose     tranquil     watch     half-soothed,     half- 
shamed  our  sleep, 
What  recked  we  then  what  beasts  or  men  around  might  lurk 

or  creep  1 

We  lay  and  heard  with  listless  ears  the  far-off  panther's  cry, 
The  near  coyote's  snarling  snap,  the  grizzly's  deep-drawn  sigh, 
The   brown   bear's   blundering   human   tread,  the   gray   wolves' 

yelping  choir 
Beyond  the  magic  circle  drawn  around  the  old  camp-fire. 
******** 

Well,  well !  we'll  see  it  once  again — we  should  be  near  it  now ; 

It's  scarce  a  mile  to  where  the  trail  strikes  off  to  skirt  the 
slough, 

And  then  the  dip  to  Indian  Spring,  the  wooded  rise  and — 
strange ! 

Yet  here  should  stand  the  blasted  pine  that  marked  our  far- 
thest range ; 

And  here — what's  this?  A  ragged  swale  of  ruts  and  stumps 
and  mire ; 

Sure  this  is  not  the  sacred  grove  that  hid  the  old  camp-fire ! 

Yet  here's  the  "blaze"  I  cut  myself,  and  there's  the  stumbling 

ledge, 
With  quartz  "outcrop"  that  lay  atop,  now  leveled  to  its  edge, 
And  mounds  of  moss-grown  stumps  beside  the  woodman's  rot- 
ting chips, 
And  gashes  in  the  trampled  soil,  that  gape  with  dumb  red  lips. 
And  yet  above  the  shattered  wreck  and  ruin,  curling  higher — 
Ah,  yes ! — still  lifts  the  smoke  that  marked  the  welcome  old 
camp-fire ! 

Perhaps  some  friend  of  twenty  years  still  lingers  there  to 
raise 

To  weary  hearts  and  tired  eyes  that  beacon  of  old  days. 

Perhaps — but  stay;  'tis  gone!  and  yet  once  more  it  lifts  as 
though 

To  stay  our  tardy,  blundering  steps,  and  seems  to  move, 
and  lo  E 

Whirls  by  us  in  a  rush  of  sound — the  vanished  funeral  pyre 

Of  hopes  and  fears  that  twenty  years  burnt  in  the  old  camp- 
fire  I 

For  see  beyond!  The  prospect  spreads,  with  chimney,  spire, 
and  roof — 

Two  iron  bands  across  the  trail  clank  to  our  mustang's  hoof ; 

Above  them  leap  two  spider-threads  from  blackened  tree  to 
tree. 

To  where  the  whitewashed  station  spreads  its  message  to  the 
sea. 

Rein  in,  old  friend !  The  quest  is  o'er.  The  goal  of  our 
desire 

Is  but  the  train  whose  track  has  lain  across  the  old  camp- 
fire  I  — Bret  Harte. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Powell  Clayton  of  Arkansas,  formerly  governor  of 
his  State  and  once  ambassador  to  Mexico,  has  been  a 
member  of  every  Republican  national  convention  since 
1872. 

Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  author  and  lecturer,  is  an 
Englishman  by  birth  who  lived  in  the  Canadian  back- 
woods and  on  the  Western  plains  to  get  "local  color" 
for  his  work. 

Captain  John  P.  Green,  first  vice-president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  who  has  just  been 
retired  at  seventy  years  of  age  under  the  pension  rule 
of  his  company,  had  been  forty  years  in  its  employ. 
He  began  as  chief  clerk  to  the  famous  Thomas  A. 
Scott. 

Chang-Yin-Tang,  who  has  just  been  appointed  Chi- 
nese minister  at  Washington,  is  described  as  an  ardent 
admirer  of  American  civilization  and  a  keen  advocate 
of  American  methods  in  the  development  of  his  own 
country.  His  son,  Henry  Chang,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
law  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Lord  Kitchener  is  said  to  have  been  led,  by  the 
unfriendly  attitude  of  General  W.  D.  Otter  and  other 
Dominion  authorities,  naval  and  military,  to  abandon 
his  projected  trip  to  Canada  in  the  fall,  after  resigning 
the  commandership  in  chief  of  India,  and  will  devote 
himself  instead  to  visiting  Australia,  on  leaving  Japan. 

Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria  has  entered  his 
eightieth  year  in  vigorous  health.  He  began  with  a 
long  walk  and  afterwards  attended  mass  and  other 
ceremonies.  King  Edward  abandoned  his  incognito  for 
a  day  and  attended  as  a  sovereign  the  public  ceremonies 
at  Marienbad  in  honor  of  the  emperor's  seventy-ninth 
birthday  anniversary. 

Mme.  Emma  Eames,  grand  opera  prima  donna,  was 
born  in  Shanghai,  China,  of  American  parentage,  her 
father  being  a  lawyer  practicing  in  the  international 
courts  of  the  Celestial  Kingdom.  Mme.  Eames  appar- 
ently is  not  one  who  looks  upon  "thirteen"  as  a  hoodoo. 
Born  on  August  13,  she  made  her  debut  on  March  13, 
twenty  years  ago,  as  Marguerite  in  "Faust." 

Miss  Adelaide  Smith,  of  Boone,  Iowa,  has  been 
elected  to  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of 
California.  Miss  Smith  was  a  brilliant  student  and  an 
accomplished  pianist  and  early  gave  signs  of  a  promis- 
ing career.  She  left  her  Iowa  home  for  Chicago,  where 
her  parents  now  reside,  several  years  ago.  From  there 
she  went  to  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  to  take  the 
chair  of  mathematics  in  the  college  there. 

To  bring  back  to  the  United  States  the  luscious 
grapes,  melons,  peaches,  apples,  and  nuts  with  which 
the  Tartar  lands  of  Samarkand  and  Tamerlane  are 
reported  to  abound,  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  expert  and 
special  envoy  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  will 
soon  start  for  the  steppes  of  Asia.  Mr.  Meyer  dis- 
covered some  of  the  wonderful  varieties  of  fruits  that 
grow  in  that  country  while  on  a  trip  of  discovery  three 
years  ago. 

A.  Henry  Savage  Landor,  the  English  explorer,  who 
will  soon  make  an  attempt  to  reach  the  South  Pole,  is 
of  the  opinion  that  Lieutenant  Shackleton  failed 
through  having  a  cumbersome  and  unnecessarily  large 
expedition.  Mr.  Landor's  theory  is  that  a  small  cara- 
van of  trusted  and  hardy  men,  lightly  equipped,  like 
his  expeditions  through  Asia  and  Africa,  is  best.  Mr. 
Landor's  activity  in  aeronautic  investigations  gives 
color  to  the  rumor  that  an  airship  will  be  used  by  him 
in  his  expedition. 

At  the  recent  examinations  of  the  London  Academy 
of  Music  for  pianoforte  playing,  counterpoint,  and  har- 
mony, Max  Darewski,  who  is  only  twelve  years  old, 
succeeded  in  winning  the  gold  and  silver  medals  within 
two  days.  No  other  competitor  w-as  under  thirty  years 
of  age.  The  compositions  which  he  played  were  not 
attempted  by  any  other  competitor  owing  to  the  great 
difficulties  they  represented.  To  perform  this  feat  the 
boy  had  to  memorize  nearly  two  million  notes  in  a 
period  of  little  more  than  a  month. 

Sir  Sydney  Oliver,  the  governor  of  Jamaica,  is  in 
England  on  a  visit.  Sir  Sydney  is  well  known  for  his 
Socialist  views,  and  was  at  one  time  secretary  of  the 
Fabian  Society.  He  is  a  man  of  many  parts,  and, 
besides  politics  and  economics,  he  is  keenly  interested 
in  art  and  literature.  He  is  also  extremely  fond  of 
the  drama,  and  he  has  written  more  than  one  clever 
play.  His  knowledge  of  the  West  Indies  is  probably 
unequaled,  and  he  is  immensely  popular  in  Jamaica. 
His  sympathy  with  the  negroes  is  widely  recognized, 
and  he  has  a  great  hatred  for  the  racial  antagonism  that 
exists  between  the  white  man  and  the  black. 

Dr.  Daniel  K.  Pearsons,  who  has  already  given 
away  four  million  dollars,  has  decided  to  part  with  his 
last  million  before  the  fourteenth  of  next  April,  when 
he  expects  to  celebrate  his  ninetieth  birthday  anniver- 
sary. He  will  keep  only  sufficient  money  to  pay  his 
frugal  way  for  the  few  years  longer  that  he  expects  to 
live.  For  sixty  years  Dr.  Pearsons  has  been  one  of 
the  noted  characters  of  Chicago.  He  is  more  than  six 
feet  tall,  and  in  physical  and  mental  power  he  is  still 
notable  among  his  neighbors.  Most  of  his  money  has 
been  donated  to  small  colleges,  which,  he  thinks,  are 
doing  more  for  poor  boys  and  turning  out  better  citi- 
zens than  the  great  universities.  He  intends  to  devote 
his  last  million  to  the  founding  of  sc 
in  Chicago  for  the  elevation  of  humankir.. 
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A  BORROWED  FARE. 

How  an  Indignant  Parent  Paid  His  Daughter's  Debt. 


let 


young  lady   run   about  the 


M.  Aristides  Dufour,  retired  mercer,  a  widower  with 
one  daughter,  is  seated  in  his  dining-room,  near  a  set 
table,  at  which  from  time  to  time  he  throws  a  despair- 
ing glance.  He  holds  his  paper  before  him,  but  it  is 
scarcely  probable  that  he  reads  it,  for  he  has  held  it 
upside  down  for  a  good  minute  and  has  not  yet  dis- 
covered his  mistake.  Behind  his  green  spectacles,  the 
ex-mercer's  impatient,  preoccupied  glance  falls  ten 
times  to  the  minute  on  the  old  china  cuckoo-clock, 
which,  without  hurrying,  without  lagging,  goes  on  its 
quiet  way  and  repeats  its  montonous  tic-tac.  Then 
the  above-mentioned  glance  falls  again  on  the  tureen 
in  which  the  soup  is  growing  cold.  And  the  glance 
grows  tender,  as  his  nostrils  are  assailed  by  the  appe 
tizing  vapors  that  escape  from  beneath  the  lid. 

There  are  two  covers  at  the  table,  and  two  chairs 
extend  their  backs  invitingly  to  the  diners.  M.  Dufour 
is  waiting  for  some  one,  some  one  who  makes  him 
wait.  But,  like  the  late  Louis  the  Fourteenth— whom 
he  resembles,  perhaps,  in  this  particular  alone — the 
ex-mercer  does  not  enjoy  this,  especially  when  the 
companion  of  his  vigil  is  a  repast  which  has  nothing  to 
gain  from  such  a  delay.  Promptness  at  table,  as  in 
business,  is  his  hobby;  he  is  no  longer  in  business,  the 
worthy  man,  but  he  still  eats.  Breakfast  and  dinner 
are,  to  him,  so  many  notes  of  hand,  coming  in  at 
fixed  hours,  and  which  he  must  honor  as  he  would  his 
signature.  At  those  hours  M.  Aristides  Dufour  fills 
his  stomach,  dutifully,  conscientiously,  with  the  same 
punctuality  that  he  formerly  observed  in  emptying  his 
strong  box  on  the  fifteenth  and  thirtieth  days  of  the 
month. 

And  when  you  know  that  the  cuckoo-clock  is  on  the 
point  of  sounding  half-past  six,  you  can  form  an 
approximate  idea  of  the  violent  state  in  which  M.  Aris- 
tides Dufour,  retired  mercer,  widower,  with  a  single 
daughter,  found  himself  at  the  opening  of  this  veracious 
history;  and  especially  since  he  has  been  waiting  for 
his  daughter,  before  sitting  down  to  table,  since  five 
minutes  before  six  o'clock. 

Never,  since  M.  Dufour  retired  from  business  (that 
is  to  say^  since  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  incom 
parable  wife,  Mme.  Celine  Dufour,  born  •Bobichon,  who 
was,  at  the  same  time,  his  clerk  and  his  partner)  had 
such  a  catastrophe  fallen  upon  his  peaceful  house.  Not 
to  have  tasted  his  dessert  at  half-past  six!— for  that 
hour  was  about  to  strike,  it  was  striking,  it  had  struck. 
Half-past  six!  The  little  door  of  the  rustic  clock  has 
opened  wide,  the  mocking-bird,  flapping  his  wings,  has 
hurled  out  his  "cuckoo"  in  a  particularly  ironical 
voice. 

To  see,  for  forty-five  minutes  past,  an  excellent  soup 
losing  all  its  good  qualities  at  a  few  feet  away,  and, 
in  the  bargain,  not  to  know  what  good,  or  bad,  his  dear 
little  Charlotte  was  doing!— it  was  a  cruel  torture,  in 
which,  to  anguish  of  the  heart,  was  added  cramps  of 
the  stomach.  Never  had  M.  Dufour  been  so  near  to 
comprehending  a  suicide's  motives.  His  glance,  now 
become  a  little  wild,  wandered  over  the  table,  vaguely 
seeking  among  the  knives,  forks,  and  the  spoons  the 
instrument  with  which  he  would  put  an  end  to  this 
horrible  suspense. 

At  this  moment,  Gertrude,  the  old  servant,  monsieur's 
cook  and  mademoiselle's  maid,  a  veritable  female  fac- 
totum, enters,  grumbling,  into  the  dining-room. 

M.  Dufour,  his  patience  and  his  strength  exhausted, 
has   let   fall   his   paper.     His   two    plump,    soft   hands, 
hanging  at  the  extremities  of  his  swinging  arms,  look 
as  if  they  too  wanted  to  fall  off. 
"Well,  sir,"  snaps  Gertrude. 
"Well,  Gertrude,"  sighs  the  unfortunate  man. 
"Hadn't  I  better  take  back  the  soup?" 
"Do  you  think  so,  Gertrude?     Charlotte  can  not  fail 
to  come  in  in  a  moment.     It  is  even  quite  surprising 
that  she  is  not  here  now.     When  did  she  go  out,  and 
where  has  she  gone?" 

"Mademoiselle  left  at  four  o'clock,  as  she  always 
does,  to  take  her  piano  lesson.  The  lesson  lasts  an 
hour.  Half  an  hour  to  go,  as  much  to  come  back. 
Mademoiselle  should  have  been  able  to  return,  as  is 
her  custom,  at  six  o'clock." 

"And  it  is  thirty-five  minutes  past  six." 

"At   this   hour,   you   know,   the    omnibus     is     often 

full " 

"Deuce  take  the  omnibus !" 

"Or  mademoiselle,  encouraged  by  the  fine  weather, 
may  have  wanted  to  take  a  little  walk  and  come  back 
on  foot  by  the  'Rue  de  la  Paix.  And  there  are  many 
dressmakers',  many  jewelers'  shops,  many  things  to  see 
in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  for  young  people." 

"May  the  devil  fly  away  with  "dresses,  and  jewels, 
and  young  people  too,  when  they  are  as  late  as  this! 
I'd  like  to  know  what  there  can  be  to  see  at  dinner  time  ? 
'A  hungry  stomach  has  no  ears' ;  nor  should  it  have 
eyes." 
'  "Without  reckoning  the  lovers,  the  coxcombs  who 
follow  pretty  passers-by,  whispering  in  their  ears  a  lot 

of  silly " 

"Pshaw,  I'm  easy  enough  on  that  score.  Lovers ! 
You're  joking.  Gertrude;  Charlotte  is  a  good  girl, 
thank  heaven!  She  knows  how  to  put  a  whippersnap- 
per  in  his  place  if  there  be  need.  She  has  been  brought 
up  in  th  :  American  fashion,  Charlotte  has,  and  I'm 
I  o    it." 

is  not  much  reason  for  it.     Brought  up  in 

;an  fashion  as  much  as  you  like,  I  am  only 

ignorant  woman,  but  as  for  me  I  do  not  under- 


stand how  they  can 
streets  all  alone." 

"Run  about!  Pshaw !  But  you  shall  see,  Gertrude 
that  Charlotte  is  a  good  girl,  and  always  behaves  her- 
self." 

"Possibly  so,  but  it  will  come  to  no  good  end,  I  warn 
you,  and  it  will  be  your  fault,  with  your  ideas  of  bring- 
ing up  a  girl  in  the  American  fashion." 

M.  Dufour  was  no  longer  listening:  he  had  taken  a 
sudden  resolution. 

"Gertrude,  remove  the  soup,  keep  it  warm,  and  bring 
me  my  boots.     I  am  going  to  meet  her." 

The  servant,  still  grumbling,  has  taken  out  the 
tureen  and  is  returning  with  the  boots,  when  all  at 
once  the  street-door  bell  rings  out  a  merry  peal. 

"It's  Charlotte  at  last!"  exclaims  the  father,  who 
was  just  preparing  to  remove  his  slippers. 

"Yes,  there  she  is,"  echoes  Gertrude;  and  she  hastens 
to  open  the  door. 

Mademoiselle  Charlotte  comes  into  the  room  like  a 
miniature  hurricane.  A  mignonne  face,  smiling  and 
merry;  little  blonde  curls  clustering  on  her  forehead 
and  iieck;  eighteen  years,  thirty-two  teeth,  a  willowy 
figure  with  gracefully  rounded  curves,  little  feet  just 
sufficiently  arched,  shapely  hands  neatly  gloved — these 
give  the  general  effect ;  but  there  are  a  thousand  charm- 
ing details,  such  as  the  dimples  in  her  cheeks  and  chin, 
and  the  agreeable  curves  which  promise  much  and 
which  already  tax  her  natty  little  jacket,  ribbons, 
flounces,  artificial  flowers,  laces  here  and  there ;  in  two 
words,  all  of  papa's  mercer's  shop — but  nothing  of  the 
mercer. 

"So,  you're  here  at  last?"  the  father  remarks  ironic- 
ally, as  he  draws  his  chair  up  to  the  table. 

"Papa,  I  want  to  tell  you " 

"Sit  down,  sit  down  to  table  first.  You  can  explain 
as  we  eat;  I  will  understand  better.  Gertrude,  the 
soup." 

"But,  papa,  you  do  not  understand.  I  have  just  had 
an  adventure,  a  true  adventure." 

"An  adventure !"  repeated  M.  Dufour,  turning 
quickly  about  in  his  chair,  while  Gertrude  cast  at  him, 
across  the  soup-tureen,  a  glance  at  once  of  triumph 
and  reproach,  and  which  clearly  said:     "Didn't  I  tell 


you  sor 


"Yes,   papa 

young  man " 

"In  an  omnibus ! 


an    adventure    m 


With   a  young  man 


an    omnibus    with    a 
Merciful 


I  I 


heavens!  !  !"  And  unconsciously  thrusting  the  ladle 
into  his  pocket,  M.  Dufour  sprang  to  his  feet  like  a 
jack-in-the-box;  "an  adventure!  What  do  you.  mean 
by  that?" 

"Why,  papa,  an  adventure  with  a  perfectly  proper 
young  man,  I  can  assure  you,"  said  the  young  girl, 
smiling. 

"Let  me  tell  you,  mademoiselle,  for  your  future  guid- 
ance, that  perfectly  proper  young  men  and  women  do 
not  have  adventures,  especially  in  omnibuses.  Explain 
yourself." 

"It  is  very  simple,  papa  dear.  And,  truly,  j'ou  need 
not  make  your  eyes  so  fierce  and  your  voice  so  big. 
You  see,  I  had  forgotten  my  portemonnaie — that  can 
happen  to  any  one,  can't  it?" 

"Yes,  yes ;  particularly  to  those  who  have  none.  Con- 
tinue." 

"I  didn't  notice  it  until  the  conductor  held  out  his 
hand  for  my  fare.  What  was  I  to  do,  what  could  I 
say?  They  might  take  me  for  a  beggar,  for  a  cheat, 
perhaps.  I  was  perfectly  crimson,  and  I  felt  I  was 
going  to  turn  deathly  pale.  Fortunately,  while  the  con- 
ductor still  held  out  his  hand,  a  nice-looking  young  man 
by  my  side  gave  the  conductor  a  piece  of  money  and 
said,  'Two  fares.'  This  gentleman,  seeing  my  embar- 
rassment, had  understood  and  kindly  paid  for  me." 

"Well,  mademoiselle,  these  are  nice  goings-on !  You 
accept  six  sous  from  a  total  stranger !  Better  to  have 
explained  to  the  conductor,  to  the  driver,  to  the  treas- 
urer, to  the  whole  company.  Besides,  you  should  not 
forget  your  portemonnaie  when  you  get  in  an  omnibus, 
or  you' should  not  get  in  an  omnibus  when  you  forget 
your  portemonnaie.  How  are  you  going  to  repay  this 
young  man  his  six  sous? — for  I  hope  you  do  not  intend 
to  keep  them  as  a  memento." 

"But,  papa,  I  have  his  card.  Here,  you  see,  'M. 
Adolphe  Lindet,  clerk  at  the  Ministry  of  War.'  " 

The  father,  not  stopping  to  hear  more,  snatched  the 
card  from  the  girl's  hand.  "What,"  he  cried,  "not  con- 
tent with  insolently  forcing  on  you  a  loan  of  thirty 
centimes,  in  disregard  of  all  propriety,  this  gentleman 
presents  you  with  his  card  in  the  bargain !  Why,  he  is 
the  worst  of  scoundrels,  your  perfectly  proper  young 
man !" 

"But,  papa,  to  be  able  to  return  his  money  to  him  I 
had  to  know  his  address." 

M.  Dufour  could  find  no  answer  to  this  ingenious 
reasoning,  and  he  tossed  the  card  on  the  table  with  a 
thoroughly  irritated  air. 

"I  shall  not  dine  this  evening,"  he  declared;  "Ger- 
trude, go  find  me  a  cab.  I  am  going  to  return  these 
six  sous  to  this  Adolphe  immediately,  and  I  shall  give 
him  a  piece  of  my  mind." 

"Oh,  papa,  papa,  you  will  not  do  that!  It  would  be 
so  ungrateful.  Remember  that  this  young  man  has 
rescued  your  .  daughter  from  a  most  unpleasant  pre- 
dicament  " 

"An  unpleasant  predicament !  Leave  me  alone !  He 
would  put  you  in  one,  rather.  Besides,  you  may  keep 
still,  mademoiselle ;  I  need  no  instructions,  particularly 
in  the  matter  of  remembering,  from  a  young  flyaway 
who  forgets  her  portemonnaie."     And  M.cDufour  puts 


on  his  boots  and  takes  his  cane,  growing  more  angry 
each  minute. 

"The  cabman  is  below,  but  he  will  take  you  to  only 
one  place." 

"Very  well,  I  can  take  another  conveyance  home." 
And  out  he  goes,  slamming  the  doors  after  him,  leaving 
Charlotte  to  explain  to  her  "dear  old  Gertrude"  that  she 
is  much  better  acquainted  with  Adolphe  than  she  dared 
avow  to  her  father;  that,  for  a  month  at  least,  he  had 
taken  the  same  omnibus  that  she  took  every  evening; 
that,  without  showing  it,  she,  Charlotte,  had  soon 
noticed  that  he  had  noticed  her,  etc. 

"Heyday,  this  is  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish !"  declared  the 
shocked  servant,  shaking  her  head. 


Adolphe  is  in  his  bachelor  quarters,  and  has  just 
declared  to  himself  that  he  will  never  wash  the  hand 
that  his  charming  neighbor  touched  so  lightly,  as  she 
took  the  card  he  offered  her — or,  not  before  tomorrow 
morning,  at  least. 

Suddenly  there  is  a  knock  at  the  door,  it  is  thrown 
open,  and  a  stout  old  gentleman,  with  a  very  red  face, 
his  hat  cocked  over  his  ear  and  his  cane  sturdily 
grasped  in  his  hand,  bursts  in  upon  the  loving  swain. 

"Sir,"  begins  the  invader,  in  a  declamatory  tone, 
"your  conduct  is  most  frivolous,  it  is  unworthy  of  a 
French  gentleman.  A  chivalrous  man  does  not  thus 
abuse  the  innocence,  the  inexperience,  the  embarrass- 
ment of  a  well-bred  young  girl.  To  profit  by  the 
absence  of  her  father  and  her  portemonnaie,  to  brutally 
offer  thirty  centimes,  and  a  visiting-card,  to  an  unpro- 
tected young  person  is,  perhaps,  enterprising,  but  it  is  a 
very  bad  action.  However,  here  are  your  six  sous,  sir. 
My  daughter  and  I  wish  to  have  nothing  in  common 

with  you  who " 

Before  Adolphe,  who  was  literally  dumfounded, 
could  say  a  word,  a  new  actor  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
It  was  the  cabman,  furious,  reproaches  upon  his  lips, 
and  brandishing  a  formidable  whip. 

"So-ho,  here's  another  fare  who  leaves  no  oats  in  my 
cab.  I  told  you  I  could  take  you  to  only  one  place; 
you  accepted ;  'you  even  told  me  to  hurry  up,  and  once 
there  you  light  out  like  a  three-year-old;  you  vanish 
without  paying  me  a  cent,  and  tell  me  to  wait.  Well, 
that  don't  go.  I'm  a  plain  man,  and  a  fare  is  fare. 
Give  me  my  money — nothing  for  beer,  if  you  can't 
afford  it— but  I  want  my  thirty  sous,  and  that  right 
now." 

Adolphe  understood  not  a  word  of  all  this.  But  the 
stout  gentleman,  who  has  fumbled  his  ten  fingers  in  all 
his  pockets,  which  he  has  successively  turned  inside  out 
without  any  appreciable  result,  has  turned  quite  pale, 
then  all  red,  then  crimson,  and,  finally,  violet.  Now 
he  is  turning  green,  like  a  rainbow  in  a  high  hat  and 
a  top-coat. 

Convinced  at  last  that  his  laborious  search  is  useless, 
M.  Aristides  Dufour,  mopping  his  brow  with  his  gloves, 
which  he  mistakes  for  his  handkerchief,  feebly  replies, 
in  a  broken  voice,  to  a  last  and  more  forcible  demand 
from  the  cabman: 

"I — I've — forgotten  my'  pocket-book." 
"Oh,  that  don't  go,"  roared  the  jehu;  "they've  tried 
that  on  me  before,  and  you  needn't  try  it  again.  You 
can  tell  that  yarn  to  the  commissioner  of  police.  Well, 
you  are  a  nice  fare,  anyhow."  And  he  caught  hold  of 
the  arm  of  the  unfortunate  M.  Dufour,  who,  inert, 
despairing,  and  on  the  verge  of  apoplexy,  was  allowing 
himself  to  be  dragged  out. 

But  Adolphe — a  special  providence  for  the  Dufour 
family — has  already  taken  the  necessary  sum  from  his 
purse,  and  dismisses  the  cabman. 

"Will  vou  allow  me?"  the  young  man  politely  asks 
of  M.  Dufour,  who  has  only  strength  to  murmur,  "With 
pleasure,  my  dear  sir.  And  twenty-five  centimes  for 
his  drink-money;  not  a  bit  more." 

Miss  Charlotte's  father,  who  just  now  could  not 
understand  that  one  does  not  always  have  with  one 
thirty  centimes  to  pay  an  omnibus  fare,  began  to  admit 
that  once  in  a  while  one  may  be  very  glad  to  fall  upon 
some  one  who  will  complaisantly  advance  you  the 
thirty-five  sous  to  pay  a  pitiless  cabman. 

So,  in  spite  of  the  diverse  and  unaccustomed  emotions 
which  he  had  just  experienced,  it  was  with  an  almost 
gracious  smile  that  he  said  to  Adolphe :  "M. — M.  Lindet, 
I  believe — thirty  centimes  and  one  franc  seventy-five 
make  forty-one  sous  I  owe  you.  If  you  will  do  me  the 
honor  to  come  and  dine  with  me  this  evening  we  can 
arrange  this  little  matter  immediately.  As  an  did  busi- 
ness man,  I  do  not  like  long-standing  debts;  besides, 
quick  payments  make  fast  friends." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  Gertrude  sat  one  more 
place  at  the  Dufour  table.  It  is  there  still.  In  fact, 
the  very  next  month  the  bans  of  Mile.  Charlotte  and 
M.  Adolphe  were  published  at  the  mairie. 

And  papa  Dufour  now  declares  to  whomsoever  will 
listen  to  him:  "Never  borrow,  O  fathers  of  families; 
it  costs  too  much.  Once  in  my  life  I  was  forty-one  sous 
in  debt,  and  to  square  the  account  I  had  to  give  my 
daughter  and  eighty  thousand  francs  as  a  marriage  por- 
tion."— Translated  for  the  Argonaut  from  the  French 
of  Henri  Second. 


The  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  has  opened  a 
school  which  is  unlike  any  yet  attempted  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  situated  at  Lost  Creek,  Pennsylvania,  an 
obscure  village  in  the  southern  part  of  the  anthracite 
coal  region.  The  new  institution  is  a  practical  mining 
school  for  men  who  actually  do  the  work,  from  the 
foreman  to  the  doorboy  and  every  other  person  who  in 
any  way  contributes  to  the  production   of  anthracite. 
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STUDENT  LIFE  IN  PARIS. 


Will  H.  Low  Recalls  Some  Incidents  of  the  Ateliers   and  of 
the  Early  Days  of  Famous  Men. 


The  reader  will  dissent  from  Mr.  Low,  he  will  dis- 
sent energetically,  when  he  reads  in  the  preface  to  "A 
Chronicle  of  Friendships"  that  it  is  "a  chronicle  of 
small,  unimportant  happenings."  The  close  intercourse 
a  number  of  young  men  devoted  to  art,  at  a  time  when 
idealism  is  at  its  height  and  imagination  most  exuber- 
ant, is  a  matter  well  worthy  of  record,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  that  record  needs  no  apology  when  it 
contains  such  names  as  that  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
Robert  Alan  Mowbray  Stevenson,  Jean  Francois  Millet, 
Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  and  the  author  himself.  Im- 
mortality had  not  then  been  won  by  any  of  the  crowd 
of  students  who  gathered  in  Paris  upon  Mount  Par- 
nassus, but  Mr.  Low  helps  us  to  understand  why 
immortality  was  to  come  later  on  and  why  the  laurels 
were  to  be  imperishable.  He  shows  us  greatness  in 
the  making,  and  that  is  no  unworthy  task  nor  one  to 
be  overlooked  by  a  world  that  is  not  yet  too  busy  to 
share  in  memories  so  fascinating. 

Every  page  of  Mr.  Low's  book  is  readable  and  helps 
us  to  participate  in  the  care-free  life  of  the  art  quarter. 
And  yet  it  was  not  wholly  care  free,  for  did  not  a 
fellow-student,  who  is  now  a  well-known  living  sculp- 
tor, borrow  the  author's  hat,  leaving  his  own  eccentric 
relic  in  its  place,  upon  the  plea  that  his  formal  call 
upon  the  art  jury  demanded  some  concession  to  les 
convenances?  Borrowing  the  hat  for  a  day,  he  retained 
it  for  four  days,  and  during  that  time  its  rightful 
owner  sought  the  seclusion  of  his  room  until  driven 
forth  by  the  pangs  of  hunger  to  add  to  the  joy  of  the 
street:.  Then,  too,  there  were  the  difficulties,  many  and 
varied,  with  the  landlady,  who  objected,  among  other 
things,  to  the  banjo  when  that  melodious  instrument 
raised  its  voice  in  the  court  after  the  witching  hour 
of  midnight.  She  was  eventually  persuaded  that  "for 
foreigners  we  were  not  as  bad  as  we  might  be,"  but 
even  with  this  plea  for  toleration  there  were  still 
points  of  friction. 

The  author  attended  the  studio  of  Carolus  Duran, 
and  we  are  told  much  of  interest  about  the  methods  of 
this  celebrated  artist  and  teacher.  The  internal  gov- 
ernment of  the  studio  was  vested  in  the  mossier,  now  a 
well-known  painter  in  New  York,  and  who  ruled  "with 
an  energy  on  a  par  with  our  openly  expressed  disregard 
for  all  rule" : 

The  models  were  chosen  by  vote,  and  I  can  remember  a 
long  succession  of  these  faithful  servitors  of  art  coming  week 
after  week  for  our  suffrages,  and  taking  their  positions  on 
the  platform  for  our  judgment,  in  the  intervals  of  repose  of 
the  model  from  whom  we  were  working.  They  were  of  all 
types,  ages,  and  of  colour,  I  might  say,  for  the  Negro  and  the 
Arab  were  of  the  number.  We  had  the  model  of  long  experi- 
ence who  had  posed  for  this  or  that  picture  or  statue  in  the 
Louvre,  where  works  of  art  are  never  placed  until  ten  years 
after  the  death  of  ttieir  author  ;  and  who  openly  criticized  our 
inexperience  in  posing  a  model,  or  deplored  our  modern  dis- 
taste for  the  conventional  pose ;  "which  was  given  me, 
messieurs,  by  no  less  a  person  than  Monsieur  Ingres  in  1856  ! 
We  had  the  pere  Gelon,  the  pere  Lambert  (who,  dying,  left 
all  his  fortune  for  the  benefit  of  young  painters  entered  in 
the  competition  for  the  Prix  du  Rome,  in  order  that  they 
might  employ  models  as  much  as  necessary),  the  brawny 
Schlumberger,  and  the  Herculean  Thullier,  and  others,  whose 
names  were  familiar  to  all  students  at  that  time  in  Paris. 
Many  were  the  tales  these  veterans  told  of  the  great  men 
they  had  served,  and  eager  listeners  were  we,  who  strove  to 
follow  in  their  footsteps.  Among  the  women  models  there 
were  fewer  veterans,  or  probably  our  favoring  votes  preferred 
feminine  beauty  less  mature,  though  I  remember  the  pre- 
tense of  one  damsel  in  her  teens  that  she  had  posed  for  the 
Sapho  of  Pradier,  who  had  then  been  dead  more  years  than 
she  had  lived.  But  to  them  all,  hardworking  through  a  few 
years  at  most,  the  precariously  paid  servants  of  a  precarious 
trade,  a  figure  painter  would  be  ill  inspired  if  he  did  not  feel 
a  sincere  good  fellowship  and  hearty  gratitude.  I  have  known 
them  uncomplainingly  to  pose  without  hire,  every  available 
moment  that  could  be  snatched  from  their  paid  labour,  for 
some  poor  fellow  ambitious  to  finish  a  picture  for  the  Salon, 
or  to  give  credit  far  beyond  their  means  to  those  bent  to  the 
same  task  and  unable  to  pay  for  the  moment.  Being  but 
mortal,  and  having  more  than  ordinary  temptation,  they  have 
their  faults ;  but  the  studio  walls  see  many  little  kindnesses 
from  artist  to  model  and  model  to  artist,  and  the  relation 
between  them,  through  one  of  circumstance  and  chance,  and 
moreover  absolutely  misunderstood  outside  the  limits  of  their 
crafts,  has  many  unwritten  histories  which  do   credit  to  both. 

The  stories  of  lawlessness  told  of  other  studios  had 
no  counterpart  here.  The  horseplay  dangerous  to  life 
and  limb  and  fatal  to  self-respect  had  already  become 
little  more  than  a  tradition;  but  in  the  atelier  Carolus- 
Duran,  with  its  preponderance  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ele- 
ment, there  were  no  ceremonies  of  any  kind,  save  that 
it  was  considered  proper  for  the  newcomer  to  "treat  the 
crowd."  Some  practical  jokes  were  of  course  inevi- 
table and  there  was  a  never-failing  humor,  but  hard 
work  was  the  salutary  order  of  the  day : 

It  is  certain  that  work  is  unrelenting  and,  until  the  later 
days  of  the  school,  no  one  was  sufficiently  proficient  in  his 
task  to  spare  time  for  play.  The  humorous  passages  were  in 
a  minor  key,  as  when  a  late-comer  opening  the  door  said, 
with  profound  politeness,  in  French :  "Gentlemen,  I  have 
the  honour  to  salute  you  !"  No  answer  to  this  for  several 
minutes,  work  going  on  methodically  meanwhile,  then  from  a 
far  corner  a  voice  piped :  "The  honour  is  ours."  Silence  once 
more  for  an  appreciable  time  and  then,  gravely  resuming  the 
situation,  from  another  corner  came,  "The  honour  is  shared 
by  all"  ;  while  the  work  went  on. 

But  if  little  riotous  conduct  found  favour,  one  of  my  old 
comrades  must  still  remember  that  on  one  occasion,  after  a 
spasmodic  attempt  in  modeling  clay  in  the  atelier  Duran.  there 
had  remained  a  large  snonge  immersed  in  a  bucket  of  clay- 
stained  water.  One  morning,  as  one  of  the  men  had  gone  into 
the  anteroom  for  some  purpose,  my  facetious  friend  took  this 
sponge  and,  seated  on  a  high  stool  before  the  door,  announced 
loudly  his  intention  of  "Letting  'Becky'  have  it"  when  he 
entered.  The  door  opened,  and  he  flung  the  sponge.  But  it 
was  not  the  comrade  ;  it  was  our  master,  brave  in  the  blue 
velvet    coat    and    yellow    silk    shirt    which    he    then    affected. 


The  aim  was  true,  and  for  a  horrid  moment  no  one  knew 
what  was  about  to  happen.  Then  the  master  withdrew,  clos- 
ing the  door  after  him,  and  another  time  of  suspense  followed, 
no  one  speaking,  and  the  unwilling  culprit  seeking  his  easel 
in  sheer  despair.  Then  the  door  reopened,  the  master,  his 
disorder  repaired  by  the  aid  of  our  friend  who  had  remained 
in  the  anteroom,  appeared,  and  by  a  few  sensible  words 
brought  the  guilty  one  to  a  stammering  apology  and  an  assur- 
ance that  the  unlucky  sponge  was  intended  for  a  fellow- 
student.  Our  master,  upon  occasion  the  very  embodiment  of 
high-strung  pride,  won  our  hearts  that  day  by  proceeding 
quietly  with  the  lesson,  and  left  us  with  an  added  measure 
of  respect  for  him. 

The  arrival  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  was  naturally 
an  event  that  receives  special  record,  although  the 
author  gives  to  him  no  more  distinction  than  he  then 
possessed.  There  descended  from  the  train  a  youth 
"unspeakably  slight,"  with  the  face  now  so  familiar. 
It  was  not,  we  are  told,  a  handsome  face  until  he 
spoke,  "and  then  I  can  hardly  imagine  that  any  could 
deny  the  appeal  of  the  vivacious  eyes,  the  humor  or 
pathos  of  the  mobile  mouth,  with  its  lurking  suggestion 
of  the  great  god  Pan  at  times,  or  fail  to  realize  that 
here  was  one  so  evidently  touched  with  genius  that  the 
higher  beauty  of  the  soul  was  his."  We  are  to  hear 
much  more  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  before  we  reach 
the  last  page. 

The  author  worked  for  a  time  in  the  Gerome  studio, 
and  he  gives  us  an  incident  illustrating  that  teacher's 
methods : 

The  model  for  the  week  was  an  Italian  with  a  bushy  head 
of  jet-black,  lustreless  hair,  olive  skin,  and  marked  features. 
Eaton  had  made  his  drawing  on  the  canvas,  had  "fixed"  the 
charcoal  by  spraying  it  with  the  mixture  of  shellac  and  alco- 
hol used  for  that  purpose,  and  then  had  given  way,  in  an 
exaggeration  of  Millet's  methods,  to  his  fancy  by  washing 
in  the  colors  transparently  in  the  richest  hues.  The  man's 
hair  became  deep  purple,  his  tawny  skin  glowed  with  warm 
tones,  when  Gerome  quietly  stepped  behind  Eaton.  "Do  you 
see  the  colour  of  the  model  like  that?"  queried  the  master. 
"N-no,  not  exactly,"  replied  Eaton,  alarmed,  for  there  was  a 
shade  of  the  severity  for  which  the  master  was  noted  in  the 
simple  question.  "I  am  simply  preparing  it  in  this  way  to 
paint  over  it  solidly."  "Prepare  nothing,  paint,"  emphasized 
Gerome  as  he  passed  on. 

Of  the  two  Stevensons  we  are  told  that  Bob  was 
at  that  time  easily  the  dominant  spirit.  Louis  held  his 
own,  but  his  cousin  held  the  baton  of  the  composer. 
Upon  one  occasion  a  newcomer,  an  ill-bred  fellow, 
carried  innocent  horse-play  so  far  as  to  knock  -Bob's 
hat  off.  "Bob's  figure  became  tense,  and,  though  not 
tall,  he  appeared  to  tower  as,  with  a  perfectly  even 
white  sort  of  voice,  he  said,  'Pick  that  up,'  indicating 
the  hat  which  had  rolled  away  on  the  ground.  The 
offender  did  so.  'Now  dust  it  off.'  It  was  done. 
'Replace  it  carefully  on  my  head.'  "  The  strain  being 
then  relaxed,  the  newcomer  broke  out  into  excuses. 
He  had  been  assured  that  everything  was  free  and  easy 
and  that  there  was  no  ceremony.  Then  Bob  rejoined 
with  crushing  emphasis,  "Perhaps  some  time — though 
not  here,  I  trust — you  will  learn  that  where  the  greatest 
latitude  prevails  the  utmost  nicety  of  conduct  must  be 
observed." 

The  final  overthrow  of  the  offender  was  to  come  from 
Sir  Walter  Simpson.  An  expedition  had  been  planned 
to  the  Caverne  des  Brigands: 

I  had  suggested  this  particular  excursion,  and  our  smaller 
coterie  had  been  extended  by  my  invitation  and  that  of  others, 
so  that  we  numbered  perhaps  twenty  strong  as  we  advanced 
down  the  moonlit  aisles  of  the  forest.  Suddenly  some  one 
said,  "Do  you  know  that  that  cad  has  come  along?"  We 
were  at  the  head  of  our  little  procession,  Simpson,  and 
Stevenson,  and  I,  and  acting  as  the  host  I  at  once  proposed 
to  read  the  law  to  the  intruder. 

Quite  eagerly  Simpson  put  me  aside.  "No,  let  me,"  he 
said,  his  accent  becoming,  as  it  would  under  stress  of  excite- 
ment, quite  broadly  Scotch.  With  him  I  retraced  my  steps 
to  where,  following  in  the  rear,  walked  our  enemy.  "It's  a 
fine  night,"  quoth  Simpson,  whose  accent  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  reproduce.  "You  appear  to  be  walking;  may  I  ask  where 
your  are  going?"  "To  the  Cavern  of  the  Brigands,"  answered 
the  luckless  one  ;  "I've  never  been  there,  and  so  I  thought  I'd 
just  join."  "Ye'll  not  go  there  tonight,"  bluntly  responded 
Simpson,  "for  the  place  will  be  quite  filled  with  a  private 
party,  and  if  ye  wish  to  walk  I'd  suggest  that  the  grande 
route  to  Fontainebleau  is  open  to  ye."  Standing  transfixed 
under  the  cruelty  of  his  sentence,  we  left  him.  We  saw  him 
no  more,  for  he  rose  with  the  dawn,  and  fired  not  with  hope 
he  vanished,  and  Barbizon,  the  abode  of  law-restricted  law- 
lessness,  mourned  not  his  loss. 

A  year  later  the  little  company  at  Barbizon  was  dis- 
persed. Louis  and  Sir  Walter  Simpson  had  returned 
to  Scotland  and  the  author  and  some  friends  were  again 
in  Paris.  An  amusing  incident  in  which  Bob  Steven- 
son was  the  hero  is  worth  repetition : 

We  were  loitering  among  the  book-stalls  which  line  the 
quai  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  near  the  Pont  des  Saints 
Peres.  It  was  a  fine  day  in  the  late  autumn  ;  great  white 
clouds  scudding  through  the  blue  overhead,  when  we  saw 
two  young  girls  at  the  entrance  to  the  bridge,  carrying 
between  them  a  huge  basket  laden  with  freshly  starched  linen. 
In  nautical  phrase,  they  were  making  heavy  weather  against 
the  wind  and  there  was  a  fine  swirl  of  skirts  and  eager  effort 
to  prevent  their  precious  burden  from  following  the  fallen 
leaves  which  danced  along  the  quai. 

After  watching  them  a  minute,  Bob  proposed  that  we  should 
go  to  their  assistance.  This  my  more  sober  spirit;  refused, 
arguing  that  distance  lent  enchantment  to  any  blahchtsseuse, 
no  matter  how  pretty,  as  these  particular  specimens  certainly 
were.  Before  my  logic  had  time  to  halt  him,  Bob  had  left 
my  side  and,  doffing  his  hat  as  he  approached  them,  accosted 
the  two  girls.  In  pantomime  I  saw  their  start  of  surprise 
and  their  laughing  protest,  but  Bob  was  not  to  be  withstood. 
He  must  have  appeared  strange  to  them  with  his  trim  figure 
and  well  set  up  shoulders  encased  in  a  brown  velvet  coat 
rather  the  worse  for  wear;  but,  on  the  whole,  as  different  in 
appearance  from  the  average  student  of  the  quarter  as  from 
the  average  English  visitor  to  Paris,  in  whose  ranks  his 
accent  might  have  seemed  to  place  him.  I  was  too  far  away 
to  hear  the  words  of  their  parley ;  but  his  eager,  yet  cour- 
teous, insistence  evidently  won  the  day;  for,  after  a  moment, 
the  two  young  women  relinquished  their  charge,  and  my  com- 
rade, passing  his  arm  through  the  handle  of  the  basket,  the 
group  of  three  took  their  way  across  the  bridge.  As  far  as  I 
could  see  them  the  two  girls,  with  much  gesticulation,  appeared 


to  chatter  with  a  mixture  of  surprise  and  glee,  to  which 
Bob  answered  as  gayly. 

"Where  did  you  go?"  I  asked  him  that  evening  when  he 
had  rejoined  me  at  dinner,  discretion  not  seeming  to  be 
demanded  in  such  a  case.  "A  beastly  way  up  toward  Mont- 
marte,  in  the  Rue  des  Martyrs,"  he  answered,  apparently  not 
at  all  elated.  "I  stayed  below  while  they  delivered  the  wash. 
Afterward  I  invited  them  to  have  something  to  drink  at  a 
marchand  du  vin ;  and  then  one  of  the  little  fools  acted  as  if 
she  thought  it  my  duty  to  make  love  to  her." 

"And  you  failed  to  rise  to  the  occasion?" 

"You  know  very  well  that  that  wasn't  my  game,"  answered 
my  friend  with  a  bored  look. 

"Then  why,  in  heaven's  name,  did  you  waltz  half-way  across 
Paris,  dragging  a  laundry  basket,  in  company  with  two  giggling 
girls?" 

"Blest  if  I  know,"  was  the  only  answer  my  enigmatic  com- 
rade would  deign  to  make. 

One  other  story  of  R.  L.  S.  may  well  be  allowed, 
although  it  relates  to  a  period  long  after  that  of  the 
early  student  days.  It  was  at  a  Paris  reunion.  Hen- 
ley was  present,  and  we  are  told  that  Louis  came  for- 
ward "moving  swiftly  with  the  lightness  that  was 
peculiar  to  him,  that  was  devoid  of  any  appearance  of 
haste;  a  gait  entirely  his  own,  that  kept  him  constantly 
in  motion  without  suggestion  of  restlessness;  a  quality 
of  movement  not  unlike  his  speech,  flowing  swiftly,  yet 
measuredly": 

At  one  of  our  dinners  an  incident  occurred  which,  as  a 
salutary  correction  to  the  manner  in  which  the  chronicler  has 
on  a  number  of  occasions  played  the  beau  role  in  this  narra- 
tive, my  regard  for  veracity  obliges  me  to  relate.  We  were 
numerous  at  table  :  Louis  and  his  wife,  Henley,  his  brother- 
in-law,  and  their  wives,  Robinson,  and  ourselves.  Our  talk 
had  drifted  to  the  consideration  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
American  humour.  Both  through  his  marriage  and  his  fre- 
quentation  of  all  classes  of  people  in  California,  Louis  had  a 
high  appreciation  and  a  subtle  understanding  of  our  national 
form  of  humour;  and  he  proceeded  to  tell,  for  the  benefit  of 
our  British  friends,  the  well-known  tale  of  the  mongoos, 
that  was  being  conveyed  to  a  supposititious  brother,  in  order 
that,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  animal,  it  might  devour 
the  supposititious  snakes  that  had  been  engendered  in  the  brain 
of  the  supposititious  brother.  He  had  reached  the  climax, 
"This  aint  no  real  mongoos,  neither,"  when  ill-inspired,  I 
endeavored  to  cap  his  story  with  another  of  like  quality. 

This  also  had  acquired  a  deserved  reputation  for  its  typical 
character — as  well  as  a  certain  flavor  of  antiquity — but  twenty 
years  ago  it  was  less  well  known.  I  had  heard  it  first  in 
New  York  when  a  visitor  at  the  Tile  Club,  that  short-lived 
organization  of  which  all  its  former  members — and  many  who 
were  only  occasional  guests — deplore  the  demise ;  and  had 
heard  it,  moreover,  from  the  lips  of  its  godfather,  if,  indeed, 
he  is  not  its  natural  progenitor,  that  versatile  gentleman  who 
in  those  days  was  an  industrious  tiler  in  addition  to  his 
activities  as  author,  painter,  and  sea-wall  contractor — in  two 
of  which  varied  occupations  he  is  still,  fortunately,  busied. 

It  is  the  tale  of  the  mate  of  a  whaler,  out  of  Nantucket, 
who  sights  "a  snorter  and  a  blower,"  and  excitedly  seeks  his 
captain  for  permission  to  "lower"  and  give  chase;  to  which 
his  phlegmatic  superior,  not  denying  that  "she  may  be  a 
snorter  and  a  blower,"  responds,  "but  I  don't  see  fitten  for  you 
to  lower."  With  the  cetacean  still  in  the  offing,  the  mate 
again  goes  below  to  the  captain,  who,  this  time,  in  response 
to  the  fervent  plea,  pleasantly  remarks  that  "if  she's  a  snorter 

and  a  blower,  Mr.  Macy,  you  may  lower,  and  be 

— ■ to  you!"     Thus  far  I  had  proceeded  glibly,  but  at  this 

point  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  "our  army  in  Flanders" 
were  babes-in-arms  in  comparison  with  Capting  Coffin  and 
Mr.    Macy — and   there   were   ladies  present. 

Now  in  the  pursuit  of  artistic  verity  I  would  not  strain 
at  a  gnat,  nor. even  a  camel;  and  from  two  of  these  ladies  I 
was  reasonably  sure  of  the  large  toleration  that  the  quest  of 
the  fitting  word,  or  the  exact  value  of  tone  and  colour,  often 
demands  from  the  long-suffering  spouses  of  the  writer  or 
painter.  The  two  other  ladies,  however,  were  comparative 
strangers;  they  were  Scotch  also,  and — incongruous  as  the 
momentary  thought  seems  now  in  the  light  of  further  acquaint- 
ance— no  exactness  of  presentation  might,  possibly,  pardon 
the  considerable  quantity  of  profanity,  paradoxically  contrasted 
to  the  most  studied  politeness,  on  which  the  whole  structure 
of  this  particular  story   reposes. 

Therefore  I  hesitated — and  was  lost.  Stevenson,  a  most 
exacting  critic  of  form,  caught  the  waver  in  my  voice,  and, 
holding  up  a  warning  finger,  cried,  "Stop !"  Then  turning 
to  where  Theodore  Robinson  sat,  he  said,  "Do  you  know  that 
story  ?"  and  upon  Robinson's  nodded  affirmative,  he  settled 
back  in  his  chair,  with  a  sidewise  look  of  scorn  for  his  host, 
saying :     "Then  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  it  in  a  proper  manner." 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  almost  indefinitely  these 
samples  from  a  delightful  book,  a  book  overflowing 
with  genial  comradeship  and  choice  reminiscence,  but 
these  will  at  least  be  enough  to  show  how  eminently 
the  book  is  worth  while. 

"A  Chronicle  of  Friendships,  1S73-1900,"  by  Will  H. 
Low.  With  fifty  illustrations  by  the  author  and  from 
his  collections.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York;  $3. 


There  has  recently  been  discovered  in  a  copper  and 
silver  mine  in  Mexico  what  is  thought  to  be  an  entirely 
new  gem,  of  great  beauty.  The  discoverer,  Charles  H. 
Beers,  who  controls  the  mine  where  the  gem  is  found, 
is  inclined  to  think  that  he  has  found  the  old  Aztec 
gem,  described  by  the  Spanish  chronicler,  Bernal  Diaz, 
who  accompanied  Cortez,  the  conquistador.  Prescott, 
in  his  "Conquest  of  Mexico,"  quotes  this  old  chronicler 
in  his  description  of  the  superficial  appearance  of  the 
stone,  which  was  much  prized  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Mexico,  and  was  connected  with  the  religious  observ- 
ances of  the  people.  The  stone  which  the  Aztecs  called 
"chalcohuitl"  he  declares  to  be  of  a  most  beautiful, 
translucent  blue  color,  mottled  With  white.  The  stones 
shown  by  Mr.  Beers  are  of  a  blue  color,  quite  unlike  • 
any  other  known  gem.  It  is  the  blue  of  the  summer 
sky  after  rain,  and  the  white  blotches  seem  like  the 
fleecy,  white  clouds  that  may  be  still  left  in  the  sky  after 
the  storm  has  passed.  The  stone  is  beautifully  trans- 
lucent, takes  a  fine  satiny  polish,  and  is  about  the  hard- 
ness of  quartz.  Cut  en  cabochon,  and  mounted  with 
diamonds  or  pearls,  it  possesses  a  rare  and  unique 
beauty.  It  only  occurs,  in  the  mines  under  his  control, 
just  where  the  small  mineral  veins  pinch  out.     That  it 

II  take  a  high  rank  among  the  gems  of  i   can 

not  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  has  seen  the 
have  been  already  cut  and  polished. 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


A  Vision  of  Life,  by  Darrell  Figgis.  Pub- 
lished bv  the  John  Lane  Company,  New 
York;  $1.25. 
Mr.  Chesterton  in  his  introduction  to  this 
little  volume  of  poems  says  that  he  discerns 
in  Mr.  Figgis's  work  some  suggestion  of  a 
return  to  the  Elizabethan  spirit,  and  this  not 
only  or  mainly  because  of  his  attempts  at 
rough  lyric  metres,  but  because  of  his  insist- 
ence upon  right  feeling  and  faith  in  life,  or 
perhaps  we  may  say  because  of  his  hopeful- 
ness. The  duty  of  the  poet  is,  after  all,  to  be 
hopeful,  and  always  more  hopeful,  to  see  per- 
sistently a  pattern  where  those  of  lesser 
vision  see  chaos,  and  to  recognize  unconquer- 
able intention,  system,  and  plan  where  those 
of  little  faith  see  chance  and  the  "fortuitous 
concourse  of  atoms."  It  is  in  the  poetry  of 
philosophic  hope  that  we  are  most  lacking, 
the  poetry  of  intuitive  perception,  the  poetry 
that  shows  us  the  immense  sweep  of  benefi- 
cent law. 

There,  are  other  poems  than  "A  Vision  of 
Life"  in  this  volume.  Without  exception  they 
are  worth  inclusion,  but  they  are  lighter  and 
more  transient  It  is  in  the  Vision  that  we 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  author's  real  message, 
and  it  is  a  message  worth  giving  and  worth 
a  greater  elaboration.  The  poet  sees  the  two 
paths  before  him : 

Darkling    the    Right    ran,    thro'    a    drear    amaze 
Craggy  and  barren,   fulfilled  of  sloughs  and  mire; 

While  upon  the  other  hand : 
Stretched    on    my    left,    thus    did    it    seem    to    me, 
Broadly  a  rich  demesne  lay,   liberal 
And  affluent,   in  spacious  festival 
Arrayed. 

Then  comes  to  him  "beauty  her  very  self"  : 
"Sweet,  come  with  me;  learn  out  my  rare  requite! 
Sweet,  come  to  me,  so  shall  I  be  to  thee 
A  passionate  delight! 

Let  us  enwrap  us  in  the  robes  of  Pleasure; 
Owe  no  confining  marge,  but  full  and  free 
Hold  Love's  exultant  measure." 

The  poem  describes  the  conflict  between 
"Beauty  her  very  self"  and  the  Angel,  "I  am 
the  Breath  Divine,  the  Voice  of  God,"  who 
promises  no  surcease  of  strife  nor  lotus-eating 
heaven,  but  rather  the  glory*  of  going  on  eter- 
nally, through  pain,  triumphant: 

"I  say   not    fears 
Shall    cease,    that    strife    shall    vanish,    or    that    all' 
Conjured    rhapsodical,    dispassionately 
Shall  swim  in  peace.     Nay,  all  thy  passionate  days 
Shall  reach  from  peak  to  peak,  trial  amid, 
Gainsayers  athwart,  waking  Life's  deepest  zest. 
Yet  shall  the  goal  gleam  rare  before  thy  gaze; 
And  if  upon  thy  quest, 
Sinking   dispirited,    the   goal    be    hid 
Wrapt  in  a  gloomy  mist,   'twill  pass  awhile, 
And    thou   be  all    thy   strenuous   self   again.      Ally 
Thyself  to  me,  nor  seek  thee  to  beguile 
Idly   the  transient   hours,    and    all   that  I 
Have  shown  before  thy  sight  fulfilled  shall  be. 
I  say  't;  and  am  its  earnest  eternally." 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  quality  of  this 
verse.  It  rings  clearly  o  f  the  true  vision 
and  of  its  expression.  In  other  words,  it  is 
poetry. 

The  Woman  and  the  S-word,  by  Rupert  Lor- 
raine. Published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  S: 
Co.,  Chicago;  $1.50. 

Gilbert  Charrington,  coming  home  to  Eng- 
land from  the  Thirty  Years  War,  finds  that 
his  household  needs  regulation.  His  nephew, 
betrothed  to  Hilary  Page,  has  so  misconducted 
himself  that  the  spirited  young  lady  refuses 
to  marry  him,  and  when  some  coercion  is  ap- 
plied to  her,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  she  foolishly  accepts  the  attentions  of 
the  Count  von  Zinkendorf  and  flies  with  him 
to  Germany,  hotly  pursued  by  Gilbert.  She 
discovers  the  infamous  nature  of  the  count 
before  her  mistake  is  quite  irretrievable,  and 
then  ensues  a  long  contest  between  him  and 
Gilbert  for  her  possession. 

It  is  a  thoroughly  good  love  story  of  the 
chivalrous  and  romantic  sort,  but  its  real 
value  is  in  the  picture  of  the  state  of  Europe 
at  the  close  of  the  war  and  of  a  country- 
scorched  and  blighted  by  the  ravages  of  Tilly 
and  the  no  less  strenuous  resistance  of  the 
Swedes  under  Gustavus.  Indeed,  we  some- 
times wish  that  the  author  would  spare  us  a 
precision  of  detail  that  is  almost  too  faithful 
and  a  descriptive  ability  that  verges  upon  the 
brutal.  But  of  his  accuracy  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  nor  of  the  force  with  which  he  does 
his  work. 

The  Great  English  Letter-Writers,  with  Intro- 
ductory Essays  and  Notes  by  William  J. 
Dawson     and     Coningsby     W.      Dawson. 
Published   in    two   volumes   by    Harper   & 
Brothers,     New     York.     Price,     $1     per 
volume. 
There  have  been  other  collections  of  letters, 
but  none  upon   quite   the   same   basis  as   this. 
The  object  of  the  present  collection  is  to   il- 
lustrate the  growth  in  the  art  of  letter-writing 
and  to  show  the  varying  aspects  from  which 
great  letter-writers  have  approached  the  same 
subject.     Thus  under  the   heading  of  "Tribu- 
lations  of  Genius"   we  have  the  letter   from 
the   impeccr  jus   Oliver   Goldsmith   to    Ralph 
in    rhich  he  regrets  his  lack  of  cloth- 
ble     tor    an    appearance    before    the 
r-_       ;         Phvsicians,  and  in  the  same  section 
ven    the    letter    from   Jane    Welsh 


Carlyle  in  which  she  complains  bitterly  of 
the  crowing  of  the  cocks  next  door.  She  her- 
self had  slept  in  the  intervals,  "for  they  had 
not  succeeded  in  rousing  him  above."  Other 
sections  of  the  first  volume  are  devoted  to 
'"Secrets,"  "Crises,"  "Great  Occasions,"  etc. 
We  can  hardly  admire  sufficiently  either  the 
ingenuity  or  the  value  of  the  selections. 

A  valuable  feature  is  the  critical  introduc- 
tion to  be  found  in  each  volume.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Dawson  combats  the  usually  received 
theory  that  the  conditions  of  modern  life  are 
unfavorable  to  the  production  of  first-class 
letters.  He  adduces  the  greater  rise  in  com- 
fort and  leisure  and  the  increase  in  culture 
as  factors  favorable  to  letter- writing,  and  ex- 
presses the  general  belief  that  we  may  con- 
gratulate ourselves  upon  advance  rather  than 
deplore  a  retrogression.  The  best  letters,  he 
says,  of  modern  times  are  worthy  to  be 
ranked  with  the  best  letters  of  any  time ;  "for 
it  would  be  an  affectation  in  those  who  ad- 
mire Walpole  and  Cowper  "not  to  admit  that 
in  many  essential  qualities  of  art  and  work- 
manship these  writers  are  fully  equaled,  and 
indeed  surpassed,  by  FitzGerald  and  Steven- 
son, by  Keats  and  by  Carlyle." 


The  Infamous  John  Friend,  by  Mrs.  R.  S. 
Garnett  Published  by  Henry  Holt*&  Co., 
New  York;  $1.50. 

Whether  or  not  this  story  is  founded  upon 
fact,  it  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  character 
sketching,  while  its  description  of  the  English 
defenses  against  the  Napoleonic  invasion  is 
among  the  best  of  its  kind. 

To  what  extent  John  Friend  was  really  in- 
famous must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
reader.  Perhaps  the  safe  inference  is  the  un- 
wisdom of  applying  adjectives  to  the  totality 
of  a  human  character.  John  Friend  was 
brave,  chivalrous,  resourceful.  The  devoted 
lover  of  his  pious  and  rather  uninteresting 
wife,  he  was  equally  kind  to  the  French  girl 
whom  he  had  rescued  from  the  Terror  and 
adopted  as  his  daughter.  We  are,  in  fact,  pre- 
pared to  vote  him  an  unusually  fine  speci- 
men of  manhood  until  we  find  that  his  occu- 
pation is  that  of  a  political  spy  and  that  he 
is  not  only  in  the  regular  pay  of  Napoleon, 
but  also  of  Pitt,  a  traitor  to  his  own  country 
as  well  as  to  France.  The  discovery  is  made 
first  of  all  by  his  adopted  daughter,  who  finds 
a  money  order  signed  by  Napoleon  in  the 
pocket  of  a  coat  which  he  has  given  her  to 
mend.  Then  his  daughter's  lover,  Will  North, 
makes  the  same  discovery  through  an  effort  to 
rob  him  of  the  dispatches  from  Nelson  which 
he  is  carrying  to  Pitt  upon  the  south  coast, 
and  so  the  whole  plot  is  divulged  just  in  time 
to  prevent  the  invasion  that  was  already 
planned  and  fixed.  We  may  doubt  if  the  in- 
vasion actually  turned  upon,  the  diversion  of 
the  coast  guard  by  a  band  of  smugglers,  but 
that  the  picture  is  accurate  in  its  general 
outlines  can  hardly  be  doubted.  The  glimpses 
at  Pitt,  at  the  dissolute  life  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  at  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  are  particu- 
larly good,  while  the  sentiment  is  fully  pro- 
vided by  the  courtship  of  Susan  and  Will 
North.  As  an  historical  novel  this  book  de- 
serves a  place  of  commendation,  while  the 
composite  character  of  John  Friend  is  not  too 
bewildering  to  be  accurate.  It  is  a  pity  that 
so  good  a  book  should  be  marred  by  an  ap- 
parently tota1  neglect  to  read  the  proofs. 


The  Mind  of  Christ,  by  T.  Calvin  McClelland, 
D.  D.  Published  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowel! 
&  Co.,  New  York;  $1.25. 

The  author  defines  his  book  as  "an  attempt 
to  answer  the  question:  What  did  Jesus  be- 
lieve :"  and  in  his  preface  he  describes  it  as 
an  "interpretation  of  the  mind  of  Christ." 
We  can  not  sufficiently  admire  the  magnificent 
and  confident  courage  of  such  an  undertaking. 

Dr.  McClelland  is  minister  of  the  Memorial 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Brooklyn-New  York, 
and  as  such  we  expected  to  find  that  the  "in- 
terpretation" would  be  strictly  in  accord  with 
the  Presbyterian  faith  as  defined  in  the  West- 
minster Confession.  We  are  agreeably  dis- 
appointed. Instead  of  ironclad  intolerance 
we  find  a  spirit  of  enlightened  Catholicism 
that  would  be  irreproachable  but  for   the  al- 


most inevitable  mar  of  ill-informed  compari- 
sons with  other  faiths.  There  is,  in  fact, 
little  here  that  can  not  win  the  assent  of 
almost  all  kinds  of  Christians,  which  the  Pres- 
byterian faith  certainly  can  not.  The  ad- 
mirable chapter  upon  "Sin,"  for  example, 
says  that  sin,  "as  Jesus  sees  it,  is  to  live  the 
lower  life,  to  live  to  be  served  rather  than  to 
serve,  to  live  as  if  God  were  dead."  This  is 
irreproachable,  but  how  can  it  include  original 
sin  or  justify  "infant  damnation,"  which  was 
surely  a  part  of  the  Westminster  Confession 
until  quite  recently  amended.  If  this  volume 
contains  the  "rock-bottom  facts  of  Chris- 
tianity," if  these  facts  are  acceptable  to  all 
manner  of  Christians  it  seems  hard  to  ac- 
count for  the  divergent  creeds  to  which 
Christian  sects  subscribe  and  of  which  the 
Presbyterian  is  one  of  the  most  dogmatic. 


A  False  Position,  by  Mrs.  Baillie  Reynolds. 
Published  by  Brentano's,  New  York ; 
$1.50. 

This  story  is  recommended  by  skillful  tell- 
ing and  a  good  arrangement  of  the  game, 
but  it  is  based  upon  one  of  those  irritating 
misunderstandings  that  could  be  put  right  by 
a  word  and  that  would  be  put  right,  or  else 
made  eternally  wrong,  in  real  life. 

Lady  May,  who  is  a  beautiful  young  woman, 
is  reduced  to  poverty  by  a  combination  of 
untoward  circumstances  and  she  bravely  sinks 
her  rank  and  earns  her  living  as  a  governess. 
Then  comes  a  proposal  of  marriage  from  Mr. 
Fleetwood,  the  family  lawyer.  Fleetwood  ex- 
plains that  it  is  not  a  question  of  sentiment, 
but  of  expediency.  He  needs  a  wife  and  she 
needs  a  home,  and  if  she  likes  to  accept  him 
upon  these  purely  platonic  conditions  the  ad- 
vantage will  be  mutual.  And  so  these  people 
live  together  under  marital  conditions  that 
are  external  only  until  finally  May  falls  in 
love  with  her  husband,  only  to  find  that  he 
has  been  in  love  with  her  all  the  time.  Of 
course  there  are  complications.  There  is  a 
young  artist  whom  May  has  known  for  a 
long  time  and  about  whom  she  mildly  deceives 
her  husband,  who  believes  that  the  young 
people  are  in  love  with  each  other.  Fleet- 
wood also  has  a  story  in  his  life  and  an  old 
sweetheart  turns  up  like  a  bad  penny.  Of 
course  it  all  comes  out  right  in  the  end,  and 
the  reader  will  wish  that  he  had  the  power  to 
interfere  and  to  say  the  word  of  saving  com- 
mon sense  in  the  beginning. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  criticism  of  a 
plan  which  marries  two  people  and  then  con- 
fines them  to  a  life  of  separation  in  the  same 
house.  While  hesitating  to  say  that  such  an 
arrangement  is  an  impossible  one,  knowing 
indeed  that  it  is  not  impossible  with  excep- 
tional people,  the  propriety  of  ascribing  such 
reticence  to  people  who  are  distinctly  ordi- 
nary >  such  as  Fleetwood  and  his  wife,  is  very 
much  open  to  question,  and  it  may  be  said 
with  deep  respect  that  this  kind  of  plot  is 
peculiarly  a  feminine  product.  Men  writers 
make  no  such  demands  upon  their  heroes  nor 
upon  the  credulity  of  their  male  readers. 


A  Child's  Guide  to  American  History,  by 
Henry  W.  Elsom.  Published  by  the 
Baker  &  Taylor  Company,  New  York ; 
$1.25. 
This  book  belongs  to  the  Child's  Guide 
series  and  is  intended  to  promote  an  interest 
in  American  history  by  a  presentation  of  the 
story  in  the  form  of  anecdotes  and  descrip- 
tions in  which  dates  and  "dry"  details  have 
no  place.  The  plan  is  well  carried  out  and 
the  contents  are  representative  and  vivid. 
But  we  may  doubt  if  the  plan  itself  is  a  good 
one,  however  it  may  conform  with  a  modern 
idea  that  hard  educational  work  and  the 
drudgery  of  intellectual  acquisition  must  be 
avoided  in  the  schoolroom.  The  child  nowa- 
days is  a  much  pampered  menial  whose  pleas- 
ure is  consulted  more  often  than  his  profit. 
We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  form  of 
instruction  which  conquers  the  force  of  per- 
sonal pleasure  has  benefits  that  are  moral  as 
well  as  intellectual,  and  is  therefore  much  to 
be  preferred  to  the  sugar-coated  methods 
which  are  popular  only  because  they  dispense 
with  a  discipline  tiresome  to  enforce. 
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and  Other  Pianos  Player  Pianos  of  all  Grades 

Victor  Tailing  Machines 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Sts.,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Sts.,  Oakland 
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LITERARY   NOTES. 

American  Supremacy. 
American  Supremacy,  by  George  VV.  Crich- 
6eld.  In  two  volumes.  Published  by 
Brentano's,  Mew  York. 
The  title  of  this  work  hardly  prepares  us 
for  an  exhaustive  exposure  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  South  American  republics,  and 
still  less  for  the  accompanying  demand  either 
that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  be  abrogated  or 
that  the  territory  of  the  said  republics  be 
occupied  and  administered  by  the  United 
Sates.  Certainly  the  author  deserves  com- 
mendation for  his  courage,  if  not  for  his 
statecraft,  while  his  voluminous  collection  of 
facts  and  testimony  speaks  much  for  his  in- 
dustry   and    capacity. 

What,  after  all,  do  Americans  know  about 
the  "Sister  Republics"  of  the  South?  Prac- 
tically nothing,  the  author  says.  The  word 
republic  carries  with  it  an  inference  of  free 
institutions  and  of  a  democracy  that  safe- 
guards rights,  and  when  we  read  the  familiar 
political  terminology  from  such  states  as 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  Santo 
Domingo,  Hayti,  we  picture  to  ourselves  a 
machinery  of  government  similar  to  our  own, 
and  actuated  by  the  same  principles,  even 
though  of  inferior  efficacy  and  perhaps  lacking 
in  the  lubricants  of  good-will  and  of  political 
•sanity.  None  the  less  it  is  an  "incontestable 
fact"  that  these  countries  are  today  "deeper 
in  barbarism"  than  they  were  seventy-five 
years  ago  ;  that  their  republicanism  is  a  fraud 
and  a  delusion ;  that  they  are  tyrannies  as 
black  and  as  cruel  as  civilization  has  ever 
known,  and  that  their  savage  populations 
habitually  welcome  the  despotism  of  crimi- 
nals who  would  be  lynched  upon  our  prairies 
or   electrocuted   in   our   cities. 

The  American  people  does  not  know  the 
facts,  because  it  is  not  told  them.  The  casual 
traveler  sees  only  the  outside  of  a  whited 
sepulchre,  while  our  newspapers  grudgingly 
bestow  four  inches  of  reading  matter  upon 
a  revolution  that  means  anarchy  over  half  a 
million  miles,  the  confiscation  of  untold 
wealth,  and  personal  cruelties  too  horrible  for 
narration.  We  speak  of  "elections"  in  Para- 
guay or  Honduras,  and  we  imagine  that  we 
know  what  the  word  implies,  whereas  "noth- 
ing of  the  kind  is  to  be  found  in  Latin 
America."  We  believe  that  assaults  upon  for- 
eign interests  are  rare  and  usually  provoked, 
and  to  combat  this  it  is  necessary  to  quote 
large  numbers  of  instances,  "though  not  even 
an  attempt  can  be  made  to  mention  hundreds 
of  sensational  and  horrible  cases  which  de- 
serve condemnation."  We  believe  that  these 
revolutions  are  very  much  like  French  duels, 
dangerous  only  from  exposure  to  the  early 
morning  air.  Here,  again,  we  need  definite 
facts,  and  finally  we  need  something  like  an 
historical  retrospect  in  order  that  we  may 
know  that  these  people  were  born  in  sin  as 
well- as  reared  in  iniquity. 

With  such  a  programme  we  can  hardly 
wonder  that  the  inquiry  occupies  two  large 
volumes.  They  constitute  the  vivisection  of 
a  race,  and  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  the 
results  are  not  merely  surprising,  but  repul- 
sive, even  after  all  allowances  have  been 
made  for  the  single  eye  of  the  special  pleader. 
Such  terms  as  misgovernment  crumble  away 
into  uselessness  before  the  exposure  of  sav- 
age ineptitude  and  barbarous  anarchy. 

The  volumes  are  well  arranged  and  of  con- 
secutive interest.  The  historical  portion  is 
kept  within  legitimate  bounds  and  is  followed 
by  character  sketches  of  noted  leaders,  an 
examination  of  dictatorship  as  a  method  of 
government,  social  and  business  conditions, 
governmental  treachery  and  incapacity,  the 
treatment  of  foreigners,  and  relations  with 
other  countries.  Then  comes  an  examination 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  arguments  in 
favor  of  its  abrogation  as  an  alternative  to 
American  annexation.  However  damning 
may  be  the  case  for  the  prosecution  against 
the  South  American  republics,  the  author's 
weak  point  is  his  advocacy  of  these  alterna- 
tives. In  point  of  fact,  he  does  not  seem  to 
see  their  magnitude  or  the  convulsions  that 
would  inevitably  follow  the  throwing  open  of 
so  vast  a  field  to  the  competition  of  Europe 
or  its  administration  by  America.  A  con- 
servative foreign  policy — that  is  to  say,  a  safe 
foreign  policy — is  likely  to  foresee  from  either 
of  such  departures  a  shock  that  would  be 
catastrophic,  and  to  remain  willing  to  bear 
the  ills  we  have  in  the  shape  of  turbulent 
and  ragamuffin  neighbors  rather  than  to  risk 
a  conflagration  of  which  no  man  could  fore- 
see the  end.  At  the  same  time  the  author's 
work  is  of  the  highest  value  as  a  presentation 
of  facts  that  are  elaborate  and  that  seem  to 
be  authentic,  while  even  his  advocacy  of  ex- 
tremist remedies  will  have  its  place  in  a  dis- 
cussion that  must  presently  be  evolved  from 
the  present  situation. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Mr.  Logan  G.  McPherson's  "Railroad 
Freight  Rates  in  Relation  to  the  Industry  and 
Commerce  of  the  United  States"  seems  to  be 
popular,  as  Messrs.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  an- 
nounce that  they  are  already  sending  it  to 
press  for  the  third  time. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot's  tentative  list  of 
books,  which  has  caused  so  much  discussion  of 
late,  includes  many  titles  which  are  probably 
not    familiar   to   the   average    reader,    and   yet 


the  examination  of  the  catalogue  of  any  one 
of  the  larger  publishing  houses  will  probably 
show  it  to  include  a  large  proportion.  Of 
the  list  of  thirty-four  titles  named  over  one- 
half  appear  in  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany's recent  catalogue,  while  eight  of  the 
titles  are  found  in  the  catalogue  of  the  John 
Lane  Company. 

In  the  second  installment  of  his  "Letters 
to  Sanchia,"  in  the  August  Putnam's,  Maurice 
Hewlett  quotes  from  a  letter  from  his  hero 
to  his  heroine  a  passage  which  may,  or  may 
not,  express  his  own  views  on  the  subject  of 
churchgoing ;  but  in  any  case  they  are  the 
views  of  very  many  people  at  the  present  day 
— perhaps  of  a  majority  of  them:  "I  don't 
go  to  church  often,  myself,  because  I  can't 
be  so  aware  of  high  God  within  four  walls  as 
I  can  out  of  doors;  yet  I  am  very  capable  of 
believing  that  a  common  symbol  of  moral  di- 
rection and  a  common  focusing  point  for  the 
emotions  are  valuable  things.  Take  the  roof 
off  your  church,  or  knock  a  wall  down,  and 
I'm  with  you  directly." 

The  centenary  of  Edward  FitzGerald's 
birth  is  being  commemorated  by  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.  in  the  issuance  of  a  FitzGerald 
edition  of  the  "Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam." 
It  is  spoken  of  as  a  genuine  artist's  de  luxe, 
every'  page  and  every  letter  being  the  work  of 
the  Hungarian  artist  Willy  Pogany.  The 
motif  and  color  effects  are  Oriental. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  will  pub- 
lish on  the  12th  a  new  edition  of  the  "Journal 
of  John  Woolman,"  with  an  introduction  by 
John  G.  Whittier,  in  an  enlarged  size,  with  an 
attractive  new  cover.  This  quaint  American 
classic  has  been  in  much  demand  lately, 
owing  to  Dr.  Eliot's  approval,  reindorsing 
Charles  Lamb's  words,  "Get  the  writings  of 
John  Woolman  by  heart."  These  publishers 
have  already  made  fifteen  printings  of  this 
book. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  Mrs. 
Browning  was  not  only  considered  by  common 
consent  the  first  woman  poet  in  England,  but 
she  was  held  in  such  high  esteem  that  she  was 
proposed  for  the  vacant  post  of  Poet  Laureate. 
In  an  article  in  the  Athenaum  in  June,  1850, 
one  of  the  editors  held  that  "no  better  choice" 
could  be  made  as  a  successor  to  Wordsworth." 

Mr.  Gilder's  sympathetic  memories  of 
Grover  Cleveland  will,  in  the  September  Cen- 
tury, recall  the  dead  President's  partisanship 
and  independence,  incidents  of  his  second 
election  and  inauguration,  with  many  interest- 
ing sidelights  on  the  tempestuous  second  ad- 
ministration of  Cleveland.  There  will  be  two 
further  installments  of  these  memories. 


your  play  of  manner  is  an  earnest  attempt  to 
show  mankind  its  social  weaknesses  ;  your  ro- 
mantic drama  holds  up  amid  popular  applause 
the  noblest  and  most  inspiring  goodness  ;  even 
your  vaudeville  and  your  musical  comedy  arc- 
full  of  suggestions  of  popular  morality;  what 
more  virtuous  than  a  popular  song ;  what 
more  flagellant  of  vice  than  the  words  of  your 
comic  man?  If  an  occasional  professor  or 
teacher  or  preacher  would  point  out  the  al- 
most never-failing  moral  interest  in  successful 
plays,  there  would  be  less  repetition  and  more 
truth  in  their  discourses. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


The  Return. 
Open  sky  and  open  sea, 

Wind  across  the  bay; 
Now    my  love  comes  back  to  me. 

Shall    I    say    him    nay? 

Wbitecaps  breaking  at  the  pier — 

He  comes  oversea. 
From  the  maids  of  half  the   world 

Turning   back  to   me. 

Spring  and  sun  and  salty  wind, 

Bird  and  bursting  spray; 
"Sweetheart!    Sweetheart!"     "O,  my  love, 
Yea,  yea,  yea!" 
—Sara  Hamilton  Bircltall,   in   "Songs  of  St.   Bar 
tholomew." 


My  Lady's  Garden. 
How  does   my  lady's  garden   grow? 
How  does  my   lady's  garden  grow? 
With  silver  bells,  and  cockle-shells. 
And  pretty  girls  all  in  a  row, 

They   spread    their    faint   green    wings    abroad. 
Their   wings   and   clinging  robes   abroad, 
And  upward  through  the  pathless  blue 
They  soar,  like  incense  smoke,  to   God, 

Who    gives    them    crystal    dreams    to    hold, 
And    snow-white  hopes   and    thoughts   to  hold. 
And  laughter  spun  of  beams  of  the  sun, 
And  tears  that  shine  like  molten  gold. 

And  when   their   hands   can   hold    no    more, 
Their  chaliced  hands  can  hold  no  more, 
And  when  their  bells,  and  cockle-shells, 
With    holy    gifts    are    brimming    o'er, 

With    swift   glad    wings    they    cleave    the   deep 
As   shafts  of  starlight  cleave  the  deep, 
Through   Space  and  Night  they  take  their  flight 
To   where  my   Lady  lies  asleep. 
—Daniel  Henry,  Jr.,  in  "Under  a  Fool's  Cap." 


Wicked  Plays. 
At  Chautauqua  another  college  lecturer 
swells  the  chorus  of  condemnation  of  wicked 
plays  (observes  the  New  York  Evening  Post). 
We  do  not  need  to  be  told  from  morning  till 
night  and  every  day,  that  evil  is  evil,  and 
that  it  would  be  better  if  it  were  not  so  preva- 
lent in  this  vale  of  tears.  Most  of  us  will 
readily  agree  with  nearly  all  the  moralities 
and  moralistic  anathemas  hurled  from  pulpit 
and  professor's  chair.  They  seem  at  times, 
however,  a  little  to  misrepresent  the  facts. 
In  the  case  of  the  theatre,  for  instance,  far 
from  its  being  a  place  where  antisocial  ideas 
are  fostered,  it  is  quite  the  contrary.  Your 
melodrama  is  one  long  howl  of  intense  virtue ; 


Sea  Marvels, 
This  morning  more  mysterious  seems  the  sea 
Than  yesterday    when,    with    reverberant   roar, 
II  charged    upon  the   beaches,    and   the  sky 
Above   it  shimmered  cloudless.      Now   the  waves 
Lap  languorously  along  the  foamless  sand, 
And  all  the  fair  horizon  swims  in  mist. 
Out  of  this  murk,  across  this  oily  sweep, 
Might  lost  armadas  grandly  sail  to   shore; 
Jason   might  oar   on  Argo,   or   the  stern 
Surge-wanderer   from.  Ithaca's  bleak  isle 
Break  on  the  night,  or  Viking  prows  appear, 
And  still  not  waken  wonder.     Aye,  the  sound 
Of  siren  singing  might  drift  o'er  the  main, 
And  yet  not  fall  upon  amazed  ears! 

The  soul   is   ripe   for  marvels.      O  great  deep, 
Give  up  your  host  of  stately  presences, 
Adventurers  and  sea-heroes  of  old  time, 
And  let  them  pass  before  us  down  the  day 
In   proud  procession,    so    that  we  who   hear 
Dull  bells  mark  off  the  uneventful  hours 
May  glimpse  the  bygone  bravery  of  the  world 
Now  moiling  in  its  multitudinous  marts, 
Forgetful  of  fair  faith  and  high  resolve 
In   the   inglorious   grapple   after   gold! 
— Clinton   Scollard,   in   Everybody's  Magazine. 


OLA  Cafe 


Flood  Building 

Market— Powell — Ellis 

OPENS 


Wednesday,  Sept.  1 


<fl  A  new  Cafe  which,  if  merit  counts  for  anything,  will  im- 
mediately take  its  proper  place  as  San  Francisco's  leading 
Restaurant. 

<J  We  mean  by  Merit — an  unsurpassable  cuisine,  an  assured 
satisfactory  service,  delightful  environment  and  the  Best  Music 
in  San  Francisco. 


Music  under  the  direction  of  B.  Jaulus 

C.  O.  SWANBERG 


Manager 


GRAVIES 

test  the  ability  of  a  cook. 
To    insure    success    use 

LEA&PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE     ORIGINAL     WOBCESTEREHIHE 

Soups,  Fish,  Steaks,  Roast 
Meats  and  many  other 
dishes  are  improved  by  its 
use.    Try  it! 

Shun  Substitutes. 

JuHN  Duncan's  Sons,  Agts.,  N.  Y. 


TOWNSEND'S 

CALIFORNIA  GLACE 
FRUITS  AND  CANDIES 

27  years  in  Palace  Hotel  Bldg. 

ALL  ORDERS  GIVEN   PROMPT  ATTENTION   AT 

Store  Factory 

46  Market  Street  117  San  Jose  Ave. 

Phone  Douelas  4814  Phone  Mission  378 

Also  at  lie  newsstands  al  the  FAIRMONT  and  ST.  FRANCIS 

New  store  will  open  5epi.  15,  "09,  at 
755  Market  Street 


EDUCATIONAL. 


MILLS  COLLEGE 
The  only  woman's  college  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  exclusively  for  young  women.  Full  col- 
legiate course  leading  to  degree.  Entrance  and 
graduation  requirements  equivalent  to  those  of 
Stanford  and  University  of  California.  Train- 
ing fits  students  for  teaching  regular  lines  of 
academic  work,  and  offers  special  advantages 
for  Music,  Theory  and  History  of  Art,  Home 
Economics  and  Library  study.  Well  equipped 
Laboratories  for  Science  and  experimental  Psy- 
chology. Special  attention  to  health  of  stu- 
dents. Outdoor  life  and  sports.  Ideal  loca- 
tion in  beautiful  Oakland  hills.  1:10  from  San 
Francisco.  Within  reach  of  both  Stanford  and 
University  of  California.  Third  and  fourth 
years  of  College  Preparatory  during  1909-10. 
Fall  semester  begins  August  11,  1909.  For 
catalogue  and  brochure  of  views  address,  Presi- 
dent's Secretary,  Mills  College  P.  O.,  Cal. 


Boone's  University  School  for  Boys 

BERKELEY 

Will  begin  its  twenty-eighth  year  Tuesday,  Au- 
gust 10.  Accredited  to  the  State  University, 
Stanford,  Universities  of  Pennsylvania,  Cor- 
nell, and  Michigan. 

Apply    for  catalogue  to 

P.    R.   BOONE.    Principal 


The  Hamlin  School  'S'l'&F 

Accredited  by  the  California  universities  and 
by  Eastern  colleges.  Advanced  courses  of 
study  are  offered  to  high  school  graduates  and 
to  those  who  have  left  school,  with  lectures  by 
professors  from  the  University  of  California 
and  elsewhere.  There  are  also  special  courses 
and  those  leading  to  a  school  diploma.  Pupils 
charged  from  the  week  of  entrance. 

In  place  of  the  Kindergarten,  a  French 
school  has  been  opened,  where  the  French 
language  is  taught  by  means  of  charts,  pic- 
tures, games,  songs,  and  stories. 

Classes  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music  and 
in  Drawing  and  Painting  are  formed  and  facili- 
ties are  given  for  Horseback  Riding,  Lawn  Ten- 
nis, Basket  Ball,  etc.  School  reopens,  Monday, 
August  9.  For  particulars,  address 
MISS  HAMLIN. 
2230  Pacific  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 


TRAINING  OF  THE  SPEAKING  VOICE 

Impediment  of  Speech  Corrected 

Charles  D.  von  Neumayer 

Studio.  2836  Garber  Street.  Berkdej 


GERMAN  Conversation—  Literature.     Read- 
ing circles  formed :    also  individual  lessons 
MISS  WOLLHE1M 

3113  CALIFORNIA  ST. 


given. 


Irving  Institute  School  for  Girls 

147  Presidio  Avenue.  San  Franciaco 

Residoxe.  3370  WuhngfoD  Si-    Pfaone  West  1849 
Opens  August  2.  1909.     Send  (or  catalogue. 
Miss  Pinkham,  Principal. 
Miss  Amy   D.  Harrison.  Associate. 


Main  Entrance,  18  Powell  Street 


Pennsylvania,    Ogonlz    School    P.    O. 
OGONTZ  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 

Twenty  minutes  from  Philadep 
from    New    York.      The    late    Mr.    1 
fine  property. 

Miss  Sylvia  J.   Eastman, 

Miss  Abby  A.  Sutherlan 
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THE  HOLMES  CENTENARY. 


Personality  of  the  Autocrat  Who  "Was  a  Philoso- 
pher and  Poet. 

One  hundred  years  ago  this  month,  in  the 
big  Bible  housed  under  the  gambrel  roofed 
house  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  from 
whose  steps  the  president  of  Harvard  College 
prayed  for  the  soldiers  halted  there  on  their 
way  to  Bunker  Hill,  Abiel  Holmes  wrote  the 
words,   "Born,   a  son." 

Later  he  appended  the  name  "Oliver  Wen- 
dell," and  he  sprinkled  sands  on  a  wooden 
tablet,  after  a  custom  of  the  day.  Whether 
or  not  the  ceremony  was  symbolical,  the 
sands,  and  the  tablet,  and  the  house  have  all 
vanished.  But  on  that  longer,  grayer  foot- 
imprinted,  tear-washed  strip  of  the  sands  of 
life,  the  personality  of  the  child  born  on  that 
29th  day"  of  August  still  glows  as  a  bright, 
precious   crystal. 

The  University  of  Chicago  recently  cele- 
brated the  centenary  anniversary  of  that  birth, 
and  during  the  month  other  such  celebrations 
were  held  in  other  cities.  Individuals,  al- 
though- taking  no  part  in  the  prearranged 
exercises,  did  homage  to  him  in  their  own 
hearts,  and  the  order  of  their  tribute  was, 
secondly,  to  one  of  the  foremost  of  American 
men  of  letters,  and,  first,  to  a  splendid  and 
charming  personality.  This  summing  up  is 
from  a  sketch  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

He  left  the  record  of  this  latter  in  his 
writings,  more  perfectly  caught  and  pre- 
served there  as  a  gift  to  posterity  that  it 
is  often  one's  blessing  to  receive  among  the 
bequests  of  great  people.  He  is  there  chisled 
cameo  clear,  so  that  she  who  has  read  him 
as  a  little  girl  knows  him  scarcely  less  vividly 
than  the  great  critics  who  have  claimed  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  him. 

Hurrying  on  this  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary to  see  what  secrets  of  his  character 
William  Dean  Howells  had  discovered  during 
their  friendship,  you  find  "  you  knew  him 
scarcely  less  well  than  he.  His  advantage  is 
only  that  he  can  tell  of  him  so  charmingly 
and  make  his  points  from  anecdotes  of  his 
own  experience  with  him.  One  of  the  first 
observations  he  makes  is : 

"He  frankly  and  joyously  made  himself 
the  starting  point  in  all  his  inquest  of  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  other  men,  but  so  far 
from  singling  himself  out  in  this,  and  stand- 
ing apart  in  it,  there  never  was  any  one  who 
was  more  eagerly  and  gladly  your  fellow 
being  in  the  things  of  the  soul." 

The  first  jealous  impulse  of  the  reader  is  to 
reply :  "Well,  don't  I  know  it,  for  did  he 
not  betray  the  same  trait  with  childlike 
naivete,  unpracticed  in  deception  when,  in 
the  character  of  the  Autocrat,  to  use  Mr. 
Howells's  words  in  another  connection,  'he 
studied  the  whole  universe  from  the  stand- 
point  of  himself?" 

So,  also,  the  discovery  through  acquaint- 
anceship voiced  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  How- 
ells: "I  think  he  preferred  social  equality 
in  his  fellow-men."  He  tells  it  of  himself, 
and  when  he  doesn't  tell  it,  the  same  truth 
shines  in  his  attitude. 

"Other  things  being  equal,"  he  says,  with 
that  aristocratic  geniality  which  is  so  charm- 
ing a  factor  of  himself,  "I  think  I  prefer  the 
man  with  the  ancestry  and  the  family  to  the 
one  who  is  wholly   self-made." 

It  is  the  centennial  of  this  man,  whom  we 
know  thus  specifically  in  a  hundred  of  his 
little  manifestations  of  personality,  that  the 
country  is  celebrating,  first,  maybe,  for  him- 
self and  the  affection  he  inspired,  then  for 
his  unique  place  in  letters,  but  finally  no  less 
for  one  of  the  most  wholly  American  writers 
America  ever  had. 

An  America  perhaps  in  its  restrictive  mean- 
ing of  Boston  and  New  England,  for  as  Mr. 
Howells  says,  "I  have  not  mentioned  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  because  I  think  his  name 
would  come  first  from  the  reader's  thought 
with  the  suggestion  of  the  name  of  Boston." 

As  Leslie  Stephen  points  out,  his  career  was 
singularly  simple.  "On  returning  from  Paris 
he  set  up  as  a  physician  without  obtaining 
much  practice.  He  married  in  1840,  in  1847 
became  professor  in  the  medical  school  at 
Harvard,  and  held  the  office  for  thirty-five 
years.  He  retired  in  1882  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three  and  survived  as  a  venerated  and 
happy  old  man  until   1894." 

There  in  a  home  overlooking  the  sea, 
among  his  books,  with  his  aviary  without, 
and  within  all  of  the  comfort  and  the  little 
elegancies  of  an  aristocratic  mind — the  well- 
trained  servant,  the  lustrously  combed  and 
brushed  horse,  the  correct  receiving  rooms — 
he  lived  and  wrote  the  books  which  made  him 
loved  and  gave  him  a  unique  place  in  litera- 
ture. 

"The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table," 
written  first  as  a  series  of  articles  for  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  presented  a  new  literary 
form,  which  later  aspirants  have  found  it 
difficult  to  imitate.  Critics  have  called  it  the 
dramatic  essay,  and  it  consists,  as  every- 
body knows,  in  a  series  of  dissertations  by  the 
mild,  gentlemanly  autocrat  to  an  assemblage 
of  boarder?,  all  of  whom  themselves  have 
personality  and  life  histories  which  weave 
vivid';*  im     the  woof  of  the  essay. 

n  --els  were  also  of  the  fruit  of  his 

E  which  is  as  inseparably  associ- 

1  Lh     his     name     as     the     "Autocrat." 

v'enner,"     the     lovely,     unfortunate, 


snake-poisoned  girl,  whose  romance  has  been 
said  by  critics  not  to  "square  nicely  with 
orthodox  canons  of  criticism."  The  untutored 
mind  can  not  help  asking  the  question  under 
these  circumstances  if  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  orthodox  canons  of  criticism,  and  not  of 
this  story. 

Then  there  is  his  poetry,  not  great  in 
amount,  but  embracing  all  of  his  faculties — 
his  gentle  pathos,  his  scintillating  wit,  most 
salient  of  all  his  mental  gifts.  In  an  external 
way  it  manifests  another  of  his  character- 
istics, which  is  his  kindness.  He  was  forever 
"getting  something,"  for  some  celebration, 
even  when  he  was  too  feeble  for  the  effort, 
and  all  of  his  contemporaries,  Longfellow, 
Lowell,  Whittier,  he  sung  one  by  one  to  the 
grave.  None  of  them  passed  without  his 
tribute,  whatever  his  physical  strength. 

There  is  the  "Wonderful  One  Horse  Shay," 
best  known  perhaps  of  his  humorous  verses, 
and  there  is  "Homesick  in  Heaven,"  too  long 
to  quote,  but  movingly  pathetic.  There  is 
also  the  "Last  Leaf,"  combining  delicate 
pathos  and  mirth,  which  follows: 

I    saw   him  once  before, 

As  he  passed  by  the  door, 
And   again 

The  pavement  stones  resound, 

As  he  totters  o'er  the  ground 
With  his  cane. 

They  say  that  in  his  prime. 
Ere  the  pruning  knife  of  Time 

Cut  him  down, 
Not  a  better  man  was  found 
By  the  crier  on  his  round 

Through   the  town. 

But  now  he  walks  the  streets, 
And  he  looks  at  all  he  meets 

Sad  and  wan, 
And  he  shakes  his  feeble  head, 
That  it  seems  as  if  he  said, 

"They  are  gone." 

The  mossy  marbles  rest 

On  the  lips  that  he  has  prest 

In  their  bloom, 
And  the  names  he  loves  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  year 

On  the  tomb. 

My  grandmamma  has  said — 
Poor  old  lady,  she  is  dead 

Long  ago — 
That  he  had  a  Roman  nose, 
And  his  cheek  was  like  a  rose, 

In  the  snow; 

But  now  his  nose  is  thin, 
And  it  rests  upon  his  chin 

Like   a  staff, 
And  a  crook  is  in  his  back, 
And  a  melancholy  crack 

In  his  laugh. 

I  know  it  is  a  sin 
For  me  to  sit  and  grin 

At    him    here; 
But  the  old  three-cornered  hat, 
And  the  breeches,  and  all  that, 

Are  so  queer! 

And  if  I  should  live  to  be 
The  last  leaf  upon  the  tree 

In  the  spring 
Let  them  smile,  as  I  do  now, 
At  the  old  forsaken  bough 

Where  I  cling. 


Kipling  and  the  Business  Manager. 
It  was  my  good  fortune  some  months  ago 
to  spend  the  better  part  of  a  week  in  Lahore, 
the  chief  city  of.  the  Punjaub  (says  an  un- 
signed writer  in  the  Canadian  Courier). 
Lahore  is  famous  in  history  as  the  ancient 
capital  of  Ranjeet  Singh.  Antiquarians  and 
students  of  architecture  know  it  best  for  the 
great  Padshah  mosque,  the  Spah-dura  or  mau- 
soleum of  the  Emperor  Jehangeer,  and  the 
famous  House  of  Joy  of  Shah  Jehan,  in  the 
Shalimer  Gardens,  three  miles  north  of  the 
city  wall.  But  to  the  average  Anglo-Saxon 
of  this  twentieth  century,  all  other  of  Lahore's 
claims  upon  celebrity  are  eclipsed  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  while  working  here,  first  as  a 
reporter  and  afterwards  as  one  of  the  sub- 
editors of  the  Civil  and  Military  Gazette,  that 
Rudyard  Kipling  "found  himself."  Naturally 
one  hears  less  about  Kipling,  and  that  less  not 
always  enthusiastically  appreciative,  here  than 
in  many  other  places. 

The  Gazette  office  is  none  the  less  an  un- 
official shrine  at  which  the  British  and  the 
American  tourist  do  homage  to  the  literary 
genius  of  the  wider  empire.  I  rendered  my 
tribute,  of  course,  and  as  I  could  identify 
minion  from  nonpareil  and  differentiate  be- 
tween a  galley  and  an  imposing  stone,  I  was 
favored  with  more  considerate  attention  than 
is  usual'y  accorded  visitors  in  this  particular 
newspaper  office. 

Of  course  the  talk  turned  upon  Kipling, 
and  I  duly  waxed  enthusiastic  over  those 
wonderful  "Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills," 
which  first  appeared  in  the  Gazette  as  Satur- 
day special  stories  from  its  at-that-time  Simla 
correspondent. 

"Oh,  yes,"  somewhat  hesitantly  assented 
Mr.  Macdougal,  the  veteran  Scot  who  has 
been  busniess  manager  of  the  Gazette  longer 
than  the  majority  of  Lahore  folk  can  remem- 
ber, "oh,  yes,  Mr.  Kipling  did  very  good  work- 
while  he  was  with  us.  But  he  wasn't  an  alto- 
gether satisfactory  man  for  newspaper  work. 
Take  his  tales  from  Simla.  The  people  here 
had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  charac- 
ters, although  he  disguised  the  names,  and 
they  didn't  like  it.  You've  no  idea  how  many 
Simla  people  canceled  their  subscriptions  on 
account  of  those  same  stories." 


From  Emporia  to  Venice. 

Citizen  William  Allen  White,  of  Emporia, 
editor  of  the  Emporia  Gazette,  originator  of 
Colonel  Hucks  and  "Piggy"  Pennington,  and 
appreciator  of  the  Honorable  Thomas  Collier 
Piatt,  is  traveling  in  Europe,  partly  to  im- 
prove his  mind  and  partly  to  reenforce  his 
conviction  that  when  one  has  seen  Emporia 
it  makes  little  difference  whether  or  not  he 
ever  sees  anything  else.  [Thus  delivers  him- 
self an  editorial  writer  in  the  St.  Louis  Re- 
public,  with  sarcasm  and  crusted  envy.]  He 
has  looked  on  Cologne  and  Mainz  ;  has  passed 
by  the  Swabian  wood  and  crossed  the  beauti- 
ful blue  Danube  in  Bavaria.  When  last  heard 
from  he  tarried  among  the  176  islands  of 
Venice. 

It's  like  old  times  to  White,  but  it  is  a 
new  experience  for  Venice.  Venice  has  re- 
ceived the  praise  of  Howells  and  James ;  has 
served  as  Wagner's  caravansary  ("Tristan 
und  Isolde"  was  written  there),  and  housed 
Robert  Browning  and  his  song-dowered  wife. 
George  Sand  lived  there  with  De  Musset ;  and 
Byron,  in  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  found  it  as  fascinating  as  Don  Car- 
los did  at  its  close,  but  none  of  these  looked 
at  Venice  judicially.  For,  traveled  as  some 
of  them  undoubtedly  were,  none  was  familiar 
with  Emporia.  Venice  is  on  trial  for  the 
first  time. 

Citizen  White  has  eaten  an  ice  at  Florian's 
and  bought  Venetian  glass  and  lace  in  the 
Merceria.  He  has  even  stepped  for  a  moment 
into  St.  Mark's — to  escape  from  the  heat,  he 
explains.  The  most  of  his  time,  however,  he 
put  in  at  the  fish  market.  He  finds  that  the 
streets  and  squares  of  Venice  contain  not  one 
store  as  large  as  Rorabaugh's  in  Emporia. 
And  a  shop  containing  feather  fans  and  flat- 
irons,  clocks  and  candy,  is  no  larger  than 
Tibbals's  jewelry  store.  It  will  be  easily  per- 
ceived by  all  critics,  in  Kansas  and  out  of  it, 
that  this  is  the  last  word  on  .commercial 
Venice.  We  are  troubled  by  only  one  fear — 
that  the  Emporia  Gazette  has  no  Venice  edi- 
tion, and  that  Rorabaugh's  may  continue  to 
exceed  and  Tibbals's  to  equal  the  best  that 
Venice  has  to  offer  for  long  years  to  come ; 
in  fact,  until  the  appearance  of  an  authorita- 
tive edition  of  the  works  of  Citizen  White 
in  Italian.  It  was  the  instinct  of  a  fine  cour- 
tesy that  prompted  the  traveler  to  spend  so 
much  of  his  time  in  the  fish  market,  an  insti- 
tution which,  owing  to  inexorable  geographic 
fact,  Emporia  could  not  be  expected  to  rival 
and  in  which,  therefore,  the  natives  could 
meet  him  with  no  sense  of  inferiority. 

We  have  already  referred  to  White's  visit 
to  St.  Mark's.  He  describes  it  as  looking 
"like  a  great  second-hand  store  filled  with 
brass  lamps  and  with  faded  pictures  of  ras- 
cally looking  saints  and  with  hideous  mar- 
tyrs." He  soon  chilled,  he  says,  and  passed 
out  again.  Now  this  is  racy  description,  and 
description  of  a  Venetian  interior,  but  it  does 
not  fit  St.  Mark's.  Any  lover  of  Venice  will 
recognize  the  Merceria  from  White's  account, 
but  this  characterization  gives  us  pause.  We 
are  constrained  to  believe  that  some  emissary 
of  evil,  in  a  moment  when  the  citizen  was 
overcome  by  heat,  piloted  him  through  the 
mazes  of  vendible  junk  in  one  of  the  palaces 
on  the  Grand  Canal,  telling  him  that  he  was 
looking  on  the  interior  of  St.  Mark's.  We 
desire  to  assure  him  that  the  real  St.  Mark's 
is  not  so  inferior  to  the  First  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  of  Emporia  as  his  description 
would  lead  Venice  to  believe. 

We  shall  know  how  to  look  on  Venice  when 
we  journey  thither  once  more. 


Ida  Lewis,  "the  Grace  Darling  of  America," 
now  sixty-eight  years  old,  has  added  the 
saving  of  five  more  lives  to  her  previous  rec- 
ord of  eighteen  persons  rescued.  She  has 
lived  in  the  Lime  Rock  lighthouse  all  her  life, 
where  her  father,  Captain  Hosea  Wilson,  was 
keeper  of  the  light  before  her.  The  swell 
from  a  steamboat  recently  overturned  a  boat 
in  which  there  were  five  girls,  and  Mrs.  Lewis 
came  to  their  help  in  her  lifeboat. 


The  Hermaun  Genss  Concert. 

The  concert  at  Ebell  Hall,  Oakland,  on 
Thursday,  August  19,  given  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Hermann  Genss  of  the  California 
Conservatory  of  Music,  was  a  musical  event 
and  a  full  success. 

The  rendition  of  the  interesting  programme 
by  artists  such  as  Hermann  Genss,  Hans 
Koenig,  Charles  Bulotti,  Miss  Grace  Brown, 
Miss  Seta  Stewart,  and  the  Misses  Hazel  and 
Myrtle  Wood  was  beyond  criticism. 

However,  to  Hermann  Genss  went  the  palm 
of  the  evening  by  the  masterful  rendition  of 
his  celebrated  composition,  "Night  Song," 
given  besides  others  as  an  additional  number. 
The  large  audience  applauded  enthusiastically. 


Next  season  Charles  Frohman  will  add  two 
stars  to  his  already  lengthy  list.  Although 
both  of  these  are  English — Gerald  du  Maurier 
and  Irene  Vanburgh — they  will  each  head 
separate  organizations.  Mr.  du  Maurier  is 
now  rehearsing  his  part  in  "Arsene  Lupin," 
and  Miss  Vanbrugh  the  chief  role  she  is 
shortly  to  play  in  Pinero's  "Mid-Channel." 
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THIS  KEY 

Represents   wisdom    on  the   part    of   one 
who   rents  a  Safe  Deposit  Box  in   the 

CROCKER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

CROCKER  BUILDING         Post  and  Market  Sts. 

El  Rancho  de  las  Rosas 

Desert  Arabian  Stud 

announces  that  one 

One  Pure -Bred,  Registered  ARAB  Horse -Colt 

IS  OFFERED  FOR  SALE 


The  attention  of  breeders   and   polo   players  is 
especially  invited.     Address 

ALMA.  SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 


Suburban  Home 

AT  A  SACRIFICE 
MILL  VALLEY 

Foot  of  ML  Tamalpais 

Nine-room  modern  house;  V/3  acres  beauti- 
ful wooded  grounds;  tennis  court,  tree  houses, 
etc.;  sunny,  high  elevation;  near  station;  fine 
marine  and  mountain  view.  Price  only  $8500. 
Rent  $50.  Will  exchange  for  city  property. 
Address 

Room  312,  149  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


John  F.  Forbes 

Certified  Public  Accountant 

1019  CROCKER  BLDG. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

COMPLAINTS 


It  used  to  be  good  form  in  the  utility  business  to  ignore  the  word  "complaint." 
The  word  had  an  unpleasant  sound  to  managerial  ears.  "Information  desk,"  "Adjust- 
ment bureau,"  or  "Department  of  claims,"  were  among  the  terms  favored,  and  every 
effort  was  made  to  minimize  the  fact  that  the  company  ever  received  such  a  thing 
as  a  protest  from  a  patron. 

Times  change  and  so  do  customs.  We  do  not  like  the  word  complaint  any 
better  than  you  do,  but  we  are  frank  to  admit  that  in  a  business  as  large  as  ours 
some  mistakes  will  happen  and  some  imperfections  occur.  We  know  that  you  realize 
this  and  will  consider  the  MANNER  in  which  we  rectify  errors,  RATHER  THAN 
THE  ERROR  ITSELF. 

We  guard  against  defects  and  strive  to  prevent  them  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 
When  things  go  wrong  with  the  gas  service  we  prefer  to  have  you  tell  us  imme- 
diately and  give  us  a  chance  to  straighten  them  out  instead  of  cherishing  a  grudge 
against  us  and  telling  your  neighbors  about  it. 

An  overcharge  or  a  delayed  connection  may  be  due  to  no  conscious  fault  of 
ours,  but  the  spirit  in  which  we  correct  the  mistake  is  the  criterion  by  which  you 
should  judge  our  professed  determination  to  render  good  service. 

Our  employes  are  instructed  to  be  as  polite  and  willing  to  repair  grievances  as 
the  management  itself,  and  we  believe,  as  a  body,  that  they  are.  If,  however,  one 
makes  a  slip  and  temporarily  forgets  our  duties  to  the  public,  you  can  not  possibly 
regret  it  any  more  than  we  do.  Co/yrieht.  iqoq 

SAN  FRANCISCO  GAS  AND  RECTRIC  COMPANY 
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DUSTIN  FARNUM  IN  "CAMEO  KIRBY." 


By  George  L.  Shoals. 


McKee  Rankin,  one  of  the  oldest  of  Ameri- 
can actors  and  now  supporting  Dustin  Far- 
num,  says  that  the  most  generous  "star"  he 
has  ever  known  is  that  young  man.  The  evi- 
dence presented  at  that  time  to  sustain  Mr. 
Rankin's  generous  statement,  made  the  open- 
ing night  of  "Cameo  Kirby"  at  the  Van  Ness 
Theatre  this  week,  was  Mr.  Farnura's  effort  to 
put  the  older  man  in  front  to  receive  and 
acknowledge  the  repeated  curtain  calls  cer- 
tainly meant  for  the  star.  Such  modesty  can 
easily  be  overdone,  and  when  Mr.  Farnum 
proceeded  to  lead  on,  one  after  another,  two 
inconspicuous  members  of  his  company  as 
equal  sharers  of  the  thundering  applause,  the 
generosity  effect  seemed  a  trifle  overworked. 

The  public  is  quite  as  generous  as  Mr.  Far- 
num. It  made  him  a  special  favorite  in  "The 
Virginian,"  and  "The  Squaw  Man,"  and  its 
regard  is  continued  with  his  appearances  in 
"Cameo  Kirby."  Mr.  Farnum  is  a  handsome 
figure  as  a  romantic  hero,  he  has  a  mellow 
sincerity  in  his  voice  that  is  decidedly  capti- 
vating, and  he  is  not  too  melodramatic  in  the 
rare  moments  when  swift  movement  and  good 
poses  are  required.  But  his  opportunity  to 
yield  the  ring  of  true  metal  has  not  come 
yet. 

"Cameo  Kirby"  is  a  romantic  absurdity.  It 
opens  well,  but  the  tangle  of  interests  and 
misunderstandings  speedily  becomes  hopeless. 
The  ingenious  authors  exhaust  their  resources 
in  the  strenuous  effort  to  rehabilitate  with  a 
turn  of  the  hand  a  seriously  smirched  char- 
acter, and  they  give  up  the  struggle  before 
the  curtain  falls.  If  the  promise  of  the  first 
two  acts  were  kept,  it  would  be  a  good  play. 
As  it  is,  without  the  personality  of  Mr.  Far- 
num, and  the  really  excellent  work  of  his 
leading  woman,  May  Buckley,  and  his  come- 
dian, McKee  Rankin,  it  would  be  a  failure. 
And  this  in  spite  of  fine  stage  management 
and  stage  settings,  and  the  altogether  capable 
support  of  the  four  or  five  members  of  the 
company  who  have  a  few  effective  lines. 

Booth  Tarkington  and  Harry  Leon  Wilson 
wrote  the  play.  Mr.  Tarkington  some  years 
ago  gained  popular  esteem  with  two  or  three 
novels  which  were  really  a  little  above  the 
ruck  of  best  sellers.  One  of  them,  "Monsieur 
Beaucaire,"  he  turned  into  a  play  for  Richard 
Mansfield  which  did  not  lose  all  its  daintiness 
when  transferred  to  the  stage.  Mr.  Wilson 
was  formerly  the  editor  of  Puck,  and  a  short 
story  writer  before  he  turned  his  attention  to 
play-making.  The  two  collaborated  in  "The 
Man  from  Home,"  a  bright  comedy  which  was 
eminently  successful  when  produced  in  Chi- 
cago, and  was  afterward  indorsed  by  New 
York  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  latter  play 
has  not  yet  been  brought  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Some  of  the  best  things  linger  in  the  East — 
and  for  a  reason. 

"Cameo  Kirby,"  a  later  production  of  the 
collaborators,  has  already  sought  the  West, 
and  there  is  a  reason  for  that.  It  will  not 
wear,  because  it  is  not  genuine.  Its  fine 
Southern  chivalry  is  not  the  real  thing,  its 
romance  is  of  gossamer  texture,  its  hero  is 
never  for  a  moment  the  character  described 
by  his  friends  and  his  enemies.  Of  less  im- 
portance are  the  wild  improbability  of  its 
story  and  the  fact  that  its  principals,  with 
one  exception,  do  exactly  the  opposite  of  what 
in  reason  they  might  be  expected  to  do. 

It  is  a  play  of  New  Orleans  in  the  first 
half  of  the  past  century.  A  Louisiana  planter 
has  gambled  away  his  fortune  and  his  home 
while  on  a  Mississippi  River  steamboat,  and 
then  has  shot  himself  in  his  stateroom. 
"Cameo"  Kirby  is  alleged  to  be  the  gambler 
who  robbed  the  planter,  and  a  Colonel  Moreau 
tells  the  son  of  the  dead  man  that  he  saw  the 
game  and  shot  Kirby  to  avenge  the  death  of 
his  victim.  At  the  opening  of  the  play,  a 
year  afterward,  Colonel  Moreau  comes  back 
from  a  trip  to  Mexico,  to  inform  young  Ran- 
dall that  Kirby  did  not  die  of  his  wound,  but 
that  he  will  make  his  second  attack  on  the 
gambler  sure.  Randall  begs  to  be  allowed  to 
kill  Kirby,  but  Moreau  refuses  to  listen.  He 
accepts  Randall's  pistol,  however,  and  goes 
out  to  meet  the  gambler,  who  has  sent  word 
that  he  waits  his  coming.  Moreau's  dress  and 
manner  tell  the  audience  that  he  is  a  melo- 
dramatic villain,  and  prepare  for  his  later  con- 
demnation. Ten  minutes  after  Moreau  goes 
out,  the  notorious  Cameo  Kirby  leaps  into 
the  room  through  a  window  to  escape  from  a 
mob.  He  has  killed  Moreau,  and  his  pur- 
suers are  said  to  be  furious  because  the  man 
slain  appeared  to  be  unarmed.  Enter  the 
heroine,  Adele  Randall,  daughter  of  the  ruined 


planter,  who  is  immediately  won  by  the  dash- 
ing stranger's  appearance,  and  insists  on  keep- 
ing him  safe  from  his  enemies.  She  does  not 
know  Kirby,  but  knows  that  he  has  killed  a 
man  and  is  in  danger.  When  other  members 
of  the  family  circle  come  in  she  presents  her 
new  acquaintance  as  Colonel  Moreau,  whom 
she  knows  by  name  only.  Through  three  acts 
of  the  play  Kirby  remains  with  the  Randall 
household,  as  suddenly  and  as  deeply  infatu- 
ated with  the  girl  as  she  with  him.  More 
than  one  of  those  with  him  know  that  he  is 
not  Colonel  Moreau,  but  as  Miss  Randall  has 
so  named  him  they  accept  the  situation. 
Finally  the  son  returns,  the  identity  of  the 
fascinating  guest  is  disclosed,  and  the  heroine 
faints  at  the  discovery.  Explanations  serve 
to  place  the  blame  for  all  that  has  been  done 
on  the  real  Colonel  Moreau,  who  has  already 
gone  to  his  reward. 

Cameo  Kirby  has  a  fat  friend,  Larkin 
Bunce,  also  a  member  of  the  profession  that 
wins  its  sustenance  by  games  of  chance  and 
skill.  He  is  the  Falstaff  to  the  Prince  Hal 
of  the  younger  gambler.  McKee  Rankin  plays 
the  part  with  convincing  realism  and  many 
deft  strokes  of  the  comedian's  art.  It  is  the 
best  piece  of  work  Mr.  Rankin  has  shown 
here  in  many  seasons,  and  a  notable  contrast 
to  his  forbidding  portrait  of  the  palsied  old 
man  in  "Magda."  Undoubtedly  it  owes  no 
little  of  its  attractiveness  to  its  environment. 
He  is  the  one  solid,  genuine,  common-sense 
figure  in  nearly  every  scene.  When  he  speaks 
the  cold,  hard  truth  to  Kirby,  in  his  effort 
to  get  the  infatuated  young  man  away  from 
the  house  where  his  identity  is  likely  to  be 
discovered  any  moment  with  fatal  result,  he 
dispels  the  rose-colored  fog  that  seems  to  be- 
numb the  senses  of  all  the  others.  "You  are 
a  common  gambler,"  he  says.  "Take  a  good 
look  at  yourself  and  then  one  at  her,  and  you 
will  see  why  you  can't  get  her." 

To  May  Buckley,  as  Adele  Randall,  is  given 
a  more  difficult  role,  yet  one  that  is  well 
within  the  measure  of  her  ability.  It  is  her 
task  to  picture  a  young  woman,  overwhelmed 
with  grief  and  humiliation,  suddenly  awakened 
to  the  rapture  of  a  romantic  and  inspiring  as- 
sociation, and  to  guard  against  the  sacrifice 
by  sentimental  affectation  of  the  sympathy 
which  her  youth  and  beauty,  her  innocence 
and  sorrow,  have  won.  Miss  Buckley  is  an 
ideal  heroine  for  this  delicate  situation. 
There  is  grace  and  winning  sweetness  in  her 
invitation,  her  evident  heart  interest  in  the 
handsome  stranger,  but  there  is  no  lack  of 
maidenly  modesty,  refinement,  and  dignity. 
It  is  a  charming  picture,  and  one  that  must 
be  as  pleasing  to  the  playwrights  who  im- 
agined it  as  to  the  audiences  who  applaud  it. 
Miss  Buckley's  voice  has  gained  in  strength 
and  carrying  quality  without  any  loss  of  purity 
or  fine  shading  in  emotional  expression. 

Gordon  Johnstone  as  Tom  Randall,  the  re- 
vengeful son,  is  more  to  be  commended  for 
poise  and  vigor  than  for  clear  enunciation. 
This  character  is  forced  to  stain  his  record 
with  a  bit  of  trickery  which  is  seemingly  un- 
necessary and  certainly  unbecoming  to  a  chiv- 
alrous Southern  gentleman.  Its  only  excuse 
is  the  opportunity  it  affords  young  Veaudry, 
the  unsuccessful  lover  of  Adele,  to  display  his 
manliness  and  magnanimity  by  defending  his 
apparently  unworthy  rival  from  the  effect  of 
an  unscrupulous  deception.  William  H.  Car- 
ter as  the  dignified  young  Creole  is  more  than 
merely  capable. 

In  fact  Mr.  Farnum's  supporting  company 
is  meritorious  throughout.  The  star  and  the 
play  have  been  furnished  with  every  auxiliary 
that  a  lavish  management  could  suggest.  No 
effort  has  been  spared  to  have  even  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  presentation  in  keeping  with 
its  situations.  The  music  between  the  acts 
is  all  of  the  Southland,  with  one  exception, 
and  that  a  melody  from  Tom  Moore  which  is 
appropriate  to  any  love  story  in  English. 

One  notable  dash  of  color  in  the  play  may 
well  be  discussed  for  its  cause  and  effect. 
The  playwrights,  both  of  whom  are  more 
familiar  with  the  methods  of  printed  than  of 
acted  romance,  realized  that  some  nice  shad- 
ing was  required  to  harmonize  the  highly 
imaginative  qualities  of  their  hero  and  heroine 
with  the  sober  realities  of  unworthiness  and 
failure.  They  have  made  a  fairly  successful 
attempt  at  this  by  the  introduction  of  a  boy 
character,  who  is  in  the  stage  of  youthful  en- 
thusiasm over  stories  of  good  and  bad  princes 
and  their  hairbreadth  escapes.  The  boy  is 
first  to  greet  the  pursued  gambler  as  he  finds 
refuge  in  the  Randall  home,  and  filled  with 
knightly  valor  he  declares  that  he  will  be  a 
trusty  friend  to  the  stranger  in  distress.  All 
through  the  play  the  child  hovers  about  the 
figure  that  he  has  endowed  with  story-book 
attractions,  ready  to  aid  and  protect  him  as 
a  good  prince.  The  sister's  attitude  is  a  re- 
flection of  the  boy's  enthusiasm,  with  an 
added  sentimental  interest  which  finds  a  ficti- 
tious support  in  this  skillful  suggestion.  There 
is  a  question  whether  the  boy  was  a  part  of 
the  story  in  the  original  or  a  later  addition, 
brought  into  being  by  a  realization  of  the  ne- 
cessities. However  it  may  be,  the  art  with 
which  he  was  formed  and  placed  is  admirable. 
The  boy,  by  the  way,  in  almost  every  detail,  is 
well  done  by  a  real  boy,  Master  Donald  Gal- 
laher. 

But  Mr.  Farnum  deserves  a  better  play. 
His  best  friends  hope  he  will  find  it  befflre 
his  vogue  as  a  romantic  figure,  fresh  from 
the  pages  of  fiction,  loses  its  attractive  but 
illusory  quality. 


London  Overflowing  with  Americans. 

Cross  currents  of  Americans  going  home 
and  those  coming  over,  are  meting  in  force 
in  London  (says  a  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Herald).  Of  course  the  arrivals  from 
America  are  stronger  by  a  large  percenatge, 
and  sufficient  in  themselves  to  fill  the  town, 
so  that  accounts  for  the  fact  that  London  is 
overflowing. 

The  R:tz  Hotel  alone,  and  the  Ritz  is 
probably  the  most  expensive  and  exclusive 
of  them  all,  is  turning  away  thirty  to  forty 
applicants  daily,  and  doing  it  every  day  in 
the  week.  One  might  think  that  such  evi- 
dences of  prosperity  would  swell  the  pompous 
natures  of  various  hotels  managers,  but  it 
does  not.  These  London  managers  are  much 
too  farseeing  and  level-headed  for  that,  and 
so  instead  of  sitting  down  to  milk  the  mass  of 
the  business  thrust  on  them  for  all  it  is  worth 
they  are  planning  no  end  of  new  features  for 
their  patrons'   comfort  and  amusement. 

One  large  hotel  is  projecting  a  new  scheme 
in  the  way  of  special  automobile  trips  to 
places  of  interest  near  and  far,  to  be  taken 
in  its  own  cars.  Service  will  be  confined  to 
patrons  of  the  hotel  alone,  and  they  will 
have  every  facility  that  otherwise  only  a  mil- 
lionaire could  afford.  The  automobiles  will 
be  large,  high-powered  cars,  fitted  with  hoods 
and  limousines  as  desired.  When  the  trip  is 
to  extend  over  several  days,  special  automo- 
bile trunks  will  be  supplied  to  fit  the  machine 
conveniently,  and  if  you  want  more  clothes 
with  you,  your  other  luggage  will  be  sent  on 
ahead. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  by  the  hotel 
for  comfortable  accommodations  enroute,  and 
this  method  of  setting  your  hotel  man  to 
fix  it  up  with  the  other  hotel  men  is  one  of 
the  features  of  the  plan  that  will  especially 
appeal  to  Americans  who  have  automobiled 
through  England  before.  Everything  in  the 
entire  trip  is  to  be  furnished  at  a  round 
price,  which  will  range  from  $25  per  day  up- 
ward to  $40  or  $50,  according  to  the  size  of 
your  party. 

If  the  automobile  breaks  down  on  the  road 
the  chauffeur  will  have  instructions  to  hire 
another,  if  waiting  for  repairs  would  waste 
your  time.  A  whole  book  full  of  tours  is  be- 
ing planned,  and  these  will  embrace  such  as  a 
run  through  the  Shakespeare  country  and 
Stratford-on-Avon  and  a  tour  to  Windsor, 
Stoke  Pogis,  and  on  through  some  of  the  pret- 
tiest scenery  in  all  England.  There  will  be 
no  limit  to  the  mileage  you  can  cover  as 
long  as  you  have  money  to  pay  for  it.  But 
the  best  thing  about  it  is,  you  couldn't  do  the 
thing  anywhere  near  as  cheaply  in  your  own 
car  with  only  a  guide-book  to  follow. 


The  Sage  Benefactions. 
Mrs.  Russell  Sage  probably  is  the  most 
prominent  of  all  living  women  philanthropists. 
She  is  disposing  of  the  $65,000,000  that  her 
husband  acquired  in  fifty  years  at  the  rate 
of  about  $8,000,000  a  year.  The  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  with  an  endowment  of 
$10,000,000,  is  the  largest  single  charity  in 
the  world.  It  is  insured  an  annual  income 
of  about  $400,000.  Its  work,  in  the  words 
of  Mrs.  Sage's  deed  of. gift,  will  be  "to  eradi- 
cate as  far  as  possible  the  causes  of  poverty 
and  ignorance,  rather  than  to  relieve  the  suf- 
ferings of  those  who  are  poor  and  ignorant. 
The  sphere  of  higher  education,  that  served 
by  our  universities  and  colleges,  is  not  within 
the  scope  of  the  Foundation."  In  countless 
other  forms  Mrs.  Sage  has  bestowed  the  Sage 
millions.  To  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institu- 
tion at  Troy,  New  York,  she  gave  $1,000,000; 
to  Emma  Willard  Seminary,  her  alma  mater, 
another  $1,000,000.  Her  gifts  to  religious  in- 
stitutions amount  to  more  than  $5,000,000. 
She  has  aided  schools  and  hospitals,  and  done 
many  things  for  the  betterment  of  New  York 
City. 

-»*»- 

Charlotte  Crabtree,  otherwise  "Lotta,"  has 
iust  won  litigation  which  will  bring  her  prop- 
erty valued  at  $100,000.  She  is  worth,  it  is 
said,  about  a  million  dollars,  made  by  invest- 
ing her  stage  earnings  in  real  estate  in  large 
cities.  She  was  never  counted  a  beauty,  she 
did  not  encourage  the  "Johnnies,"  did  not 
figure  in  the  divorce  court  in  any  capacity, 
and  she  quit  playing  before  the  public  got 
tired  of  her.  No  benefit  performances  had 
to  be  given  for  her  after  her  retirement.  She 
was  altogether  respectable  and  she  paid  her 
own  bills.  Quite  an  old-style  actress,  com- 
ments the  Chicago  Tribune. 


George  Broadhurst's  latest  play,  "The  Dol- 
lar Mark,"  was  produced  by  Manager  William 
A.  Brady  in  Hartford  a  few  days  ago.  Promi- 
nent in  the  cast  were  Robert  Warwick  and 
Clay  Clement,  both  of  whom  were  formerly 
numbers  of  San  Francisco  stock  companies. 


Heine  had  a  preconceived  idea  that  Victor 
Hugo,  called  by  him  "the  French  poet  in  whom 
all  is  false,"  had  a  hump  on  his  back.  He 
was  delighted  when  he  was  told  that  one  of 
Hugo's  hips  protruded  owing  to  malformation. 


Among  the  plays  to  be  written  by  the  reg- 
nant Mr.  Eugene  Walter  is  one  for  Nazimova. 
This  young  woman  is  to  be  in  charge  of -a 
theatre  in  New  York  City  the  coming  season, 
according  to   Shubert  announcements. 


Orpheum   Officials    to   Control  Vaudeville  Options 
in  Europe. 

A  cable  message  received  at  the  New  York 
headquarters  of  the  Orpheum  theatres,  from 
Martin  Beck,  contained  the  important  in- 
formation that  the  general  manger  of  this 
circuit  is  meeting  with  splendid  success  in 
Europe,  and  that  an  arrangement  will  be  per- 
fected there  before  his  return  which  will 
practically  give  these  theatres  the  absolute 
control  of  the  market  abroad,  so  far  as  the 
important  vaudeville  acts  are  concerned. 

Both  Morris  Meyerfeld,  the  company's  pres- 
ident, and  Mr.  Beck  are  now  in  Berlin,  where 
they  are  conferring  with  Director  Steiner  of 
the  Wintergarden,  Ben  Tieber  of  the  Vienna 
Apollo,  Charles  Aumont  of  Paris,  E.  K.  Tichy 
of  Prague,  H.  B.  Marinelli,  W.  E.  Passpart, 
and  Director  Thurin  of  the  Apollo  in  St. 
Petersburg,  representing  all  the  leading  music 
halls  of  the  Continent.  These  foreign  impre- 
sarios are  eager  to  form  a  working  agreement 
or  interchange  of  acts  with  the  Allied  Vaude- 
ville Interests  of  America,  and  Mr.  Beck  and 
his  associates  have  been  at  work  on  some  such 
cooperative  agreement  for  nearly  two  years. 
Those  acts  and  artists  working  in  harmony 
with  the  big  vaudeville  circuits  here  would 
thereby  be  able  to  secure  three  seasons'  con- 
tinuous bookings  embracing  a  transcontinental 
tour,  and  would  never  play  any  one  territory 
so  often  that  their  offering  would  lose  its 
novelty. 

In  addition  to  the  valuable  advantages  of 
this  to  the  artists  themselves,  the  agreement 
Mr.  Beck  hopes  to  consummate  will  give  him 
the  option  for  America  on  all  novelties  and 
important  attractions  that  play  the  leading 
amusement  institutions  controlled  by  the  di- 
rectors interested  in  the  present  conference. 


William  Burress  will  have  the  leading  com- 
edy role  in  "The  Yankee  Girl,"  to  be  pro- 
duced soon  in  New  York,  with  Blanche  Ring 
as  the  star. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


NEW 


ORPHEUM    O'FARRELL  ST. 

Safest  and  most  magnificent  theatre  in  America 


WEEK  BEGINNING  THIS  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 

Matinee  Every  Day 

JOHN  HYAMS  and  LEILA  McINTYRE, 
in  the  quaint  offering,  "The  Quakeress" ; 
GEORGE  W.  CUNNINGHAM  and  HERMAN 
MARION;  ROSE  ROYAL  and  her  famous 
Arabian  posing  horse,  CHESTERFIELD ; 
CATHERINE  HAYES  and  SAEEL  JOHN- 
SON; JOSEPH  HART'S  BATHING  GIRLS, 
with  Glenwood  White  and  Pearl  Hunt:  CAR- 
SON and  WILLARD ;  THALIA  QUAR- 
TETTE; New  Orpheum  Motion  Pictures;  Last 
Week,  Tremendous  Hit,  GEORGE  AUGER, 
the  tallest  actor  in  the  world,  and  his  players, 
in    "Jack  the   Giant   Killer." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,   25c,  50c.     Phone  Douglas  70. 


rAN  NESS  THEATRE  Cory 


The  Leading  Playhouse 


and  Grove 

Phone  Market  500 


Tonight,   Sunday  Night,  and 

ALL  NEXT  WEEK 

Matinee  Saturday  Only 

DUSTIN   FARNUM 

In  the  brilliant  play  of  romance  and  love 
CAMEO  KIRBY 

A    distinguished    company    in    support 

Sept.    6 — Blanche    Bates,    in    "The    Fighting 
Hope." 


VALENCIA  THEATRE  vite*s' 

* PHONE  MARKET  17 

Starting    Sunday    Evening,    August  29 

Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 

TWO    WEEKS    ONLY 

S.    S.   and   Lee   Shubert's  most  pretentious 

theatric    offering 

JOHN  MASON 

In  Augustus  Thomas's  greatest  play 

THE   WITCHING    HOUR 

Precisely  Original  New  York  Cast  and  Pro- 
duction. Seats  on  sale  at  the  box  office  and 
the  Emporium. 


nek^ 


'     ELLIS  at  FILLMORE 

'  Direction  or  Will  L.Gkeehbaum 


Season    Opens 

SUNDAY  EVENING,    SEPTEMBER  5 

THE  GIRL  FROM  RECTOR'S 

A    funny   comedy  by    Paul    M.    Potter 
(From    the    French   of   Pierre    Veber) 
Prices — Lower    floor,    75c,    $1,    a    few    rows 
$1.50.      Balcony,   75c.   50c,  25c. 

Seats    ready    Wednesday,     9    a.    m.       Phone 
West    1194. 


N 


FW    PUITTEC      FILLMORE.    EDDY 
£.11     LflUiLJ      TURK  and  WEBSTER 

SAN  FRANCISCO'S  FAVORITE  PLAYGROUND 


Open    Morning,    Afternoon  and    Night 
THIS  SUNDAY  ONLY 
The    highest    priced    free    attraction    ever    pre- 
sented   in    the   West 
JACK    JOHNSON 
The    world's    champion    heavy    weight,    in    two 

three-round   boxing  bouts 
And    the    Great    Marino;     Darede-    I 
Towers;    Demon;    Master  Hui 
rine    Band;    La    Forge   CoracJy 
Motion    Pictures,    and     10    other 
Take   the  Jolly  Joy 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


August  28,  1909. 


VANITY    FAIR. 

Let  us  pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  Czar  and 
thank  the  beneficent  fates  that  have  consigned 
us  to  less  strenuous  spheres.  It  seems  that 
the  Czar  and  Czarina  have  just  visited  Eng- 
land in  order  to  effect  one  of  those  simple 
and  delightful  family  reunions  in  which  lesser 
mortals  also  find  delight.  It  was  a  cumber- 
some operation  and  with  little  resemblance 
to  the  humble  festivities  of  low  life.  It  would, 
of  course,  have  been  very  annoying  to  the 
English  authorities  had  the  Russian  potentate 
been  killed  upon  English  soil  or  in  English 
waters.  There  would  have  been  the  incon- 
venience of  police  inquiries,  the  publicity  of 
the  coroner's  inquest,  and  perhaps  even  a 
share  of  the  funeral  expenses  could  hardly 
have  been  avoided  by  the  hosts.  It  was  ob- 
viously a  matter  of  good  sense,  econorrry,  and 
even  courtesy  to  keep  Messieurs  les  Assassins 
at  arm's  length  and  to  persuade  them  to  defer 
their  attention  to  some  other  time  and  place 
where  English  responsibilities  would  be  less 
marked. 

The  Czar  arrived  on  board  his  yacht  and 
two  Russian  armed  cruisers  arrived  at  the 
tame  time  and  anchored  upon  each  side  of 
ihe  little  craft.  Then  two  English  Dread- 
noughts got  into  position  at  each  end  and 
there  was  no  way  even  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  yacht  except  by  peeping  through  the 
cracks.  But  the  four  warships  were  not 
enough.  Several  rowboats  filled  with  armed 
sailors  were  deputed  to  circle  around  the 
yacht,  and  the  anarchist  who  could  have  set 
his  foot  upon  that  sacred  deck  must  have 
been  of  an  unusually  agile  variety-.  Of  course 
all  these  defenses  were  of  value  only  for  so 
long  as  the  Czar  remained  on  board,  and  as  a 
trip  ashore  would  have  exposed  him  to  quite 
a  new  order  of  peril  it  was  at  first  deter- 
mined that  he  should  remain  behind  his  bul- 
warks and  view  perfidious  Albion  only  from 
a  distance.  This,  however,  was  modified,  as 
the  Czar  was  anxious  to  see  the  church  where 
Queen  Victoria  used  to  worship. 


Visitors  to  the  imperial  yacht  were  of 
course  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Those 
who  wished  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  Rus- 
sian monarch  might  consider  that  they  had 
done  so  after  signing  their  names  in  a  book- 
judiciously  sent  ashore  for  the  purpose  and 
probably  thrown  into  the  sea  soon  afterward. 
Even  the  course  of  a  yacht  race  had  to  be 
changed,  for  fear  that  an  irreverent  wind 
might  blow  some  of  the  vessels  too  near  the 
holy  waters  thus  sanctified  by  Muscovite  roy- 
alty. Similar  precautions  were  observed 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  trip.  The  Kiel 
Canal  was  closed  to  all  traffic  while  the 
Russian  yacht  passed  through,  and  the  banks 
were  patrolled  by  German  cavalry,  while  at 
Cherbourg  the  Czar's  trip  ashore  in  order  to 
take  tea  with  President  Fallieres  was  con- 
fined to  the  limits  of  one  of  the  harbor  forts. 

We  may  wonder  what  would  happen  to 
much  threatened  royalty  if  it  should  become 
impossible  to  rely  upon  the  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors for  protection.  Upon  the  four  worships 
surrounding  the  imperial  yacht  in  English 
waters  there  must  have  been  some  thousands 
of  men  not,  we  may  assume,  specially  selected, 
and  drawn  in  the  main  from  those  ranks  that 
are  supposed  peculiarly  to  supply  the  forces 
of  revolution.  The  average  English  aristo- 
crat was  not  allowed  to  approach  the  j'acht 
upon  any  grounds  whatsoever,  but  thousands 
of  ordinary  sailors  might  look  straight  down 
upon  her  decks,  while  thousands  of  soldiers 
upon  land  might  march  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  august  visitor,  and  with  weapons  in 
their  hands.  Discipline,  it  would  seem,  de- 
velops a  sort  of  moral  reliability,  while  the 
habits  of  order  and  of  obedience  are  guaran- 
ties of  fidelity. 


The  Czar  is  said  to  have  that  personal  fear 
of  death  that  nowadays  usually  accompanies 
an  extreme  religious  orthodoxy.  While  there 
have  been  numerous  attempts  upon  his  life, 
they  have  always  been  so  far  forestalled  that 
he  has  never  been  brought  face  to  face  with 
violence,  at  least  since  he  came  to  the  throne. 
Perhaps  for  that  reason  he  has  never  become 
inured  to  danger  as  has  the  German  emperor, 
who  goes  about  continually  without  any  very 
effective  escort,  and  as  a  result  has  looked  the 
assassin  straight  in  the  face  over  and  over 
again.  But  even  his  iron  nerves  sometimes 
break  down  under  the  strain.  There  was 
such  an  occasion  when  the  emperor  came 
to  England  on  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria. 
An  enthusiastic  photographer  was  allowed  to 
come  close  to  the  carriage  window,  and  the 
unusually  loud  click  of  his  instrument  was 
so  suspiciously  like  the  cocking  of  a  revolver 
that  the  emperor  visibly  changed  color.  But 
this  must  not  be  counted  against  him  for 
cowardice.  There  is  no  man  living  with  more 
personal  courage  or  a  greater  contempt  for 
hardship  or  danger.  For  the  moment  he  was 
off  his  guard,  a  condition  intensified  by  the 
feeling  of  helplessness  induced  by  the  con- 
finement in  a  closed 'carriage.  The  German 
emperor  h^s  a  liberal  allowance  of  faults,  but 
a  lack  of  personal  courage  is  not  among  them. 


r  sent   writer   once    witnessed   an    at- 

a-c  in  Paris  upon  the  life  of  the  late 

Persia.      The     would-be      assassin 

ipon  the  step   of  the  Shah's  carriage 


and  leveled  a  revolver  straight  at  the  head  of 
his  victim,  pulling  the  trigger  twice,  but  in- 
effectually. The  Shah  himself,  iooking  direct 
into  the  barrel  of  the  weapon,  was  the  only 
spectator  of  the  incident  who  was  wholly  un- 
affected. As  motionless  as  a  graven  image, 
the  only  expression  upon  his  face  was  one 
of  a  slightly  contemptuous  amusement,  and 
when  his  assailant  was  removed  he  dismissed 
the  congratulations  of  the  officials  with  an 
airy  wave  of  the  hand  as  though  the  matter 
were  too  insignificant  for  notice.  Answering 
the  more  formal  felicitations  that  followed 
later  on,  the  Shah  remarked  that  if  his  death 
were  not  ordained  by  fate  he  could  walk  un- 
scathed among  the  united  assassins  of  Europe, 
while  if  it  were  so  ordained  all  the  soldiers 
in  France  could  not  save  him.  The  Shah 
was  of  course  a  poor  misguided  pagan  of 
some  kind,  but  any  religion  that  produces  so 
magnificent  a  contempt  for  death,  so  absolute 
a  self-mastery-,  has  much  to  recommend  it 
And  those  who  admire  self-mastery'  will  not 
withdraw  their  praise  from  that  part  of  a 
modern  royal  training  which  demands  that  the 
death  of  a  dog  shall  be  hourly  faced  without 
the  trembling  of  a  muscle  or  the  turning  of  a 
hair. 


Mr.  Charles  C.  Ayer,  writing  in  the  Forum. 
regrets  the  inability  of  the  average  American 
to  speak  any  language  but  his  own.  This 
inability  he  finds  to  be  a  little  humiliating 
sometimes,  as,  for  example,  at  the  Interna- 
tional Tuberculosis  Congress  held  recently  in 
Washington,  where  the  American  delegates 
were  unable  to  follow  the  papers  that  wTere 
read  in  other  languages  or  to  enter  into  con- 
versation with  the  foreign  visitors. 

This  lack  of  acquaintance  with  other  lan- 
guages than  their  own  Mr.  Ayer  attributes 
partly  to  snobbishness.  The  American  at 
home  finds  that  his  own  tongue  is  sufficient 
to  give  him  all  the  social  intercourse  that  he 
needs  and  that  his  ignorance  of  Italian,  for 
example,  deprives  him  of  nothing  more  seri- 
ous than  a  heart-to-heart  conclave  with  the 
garbage  man  or  the  itinerant  green-grocer. 
Even  when  he  travels  in  Europe  he  finds  that 
his  own  language  is  still  well  understood 
there,  and  that  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  all 
practical  purposes  upon  the  Continent.  Why. 
then,  should  he  covet  an  attainment  that  will 
be  of  no  practical  service  to  him  and  that  at 
home  is  the  peculiar  and  natural  property  of 
people  with  whom  he  does  wish  to  converse  ? 

Even  if  all  this  were  true,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  snobbishness.  Foreign  languages 
are  usually  learned  for  their  utility  and  not 
for  decoration.  When  we  say  that  a  particu- 
lar people  are  good  linguists,  such  as  the 
Swiss  or  the  Russians,  it  does  not  imply  a 
higher  culture,  but  merely  a  greater  necessity. 
Switzerland  is  surrounded  by  Germans. 
French,  and  Italians,  and  a  few  careless  steps 
in  either  direction  land  the  Switzer  in  for- 
eign parts.  Naturally  he 'knows  the  languages 
that  he  hears  spoken  every  day,  and  also  be- 
cause it  is  very  much  to  his  advantage  to  be 
linguistically  civil  to  his  guests.  He  gets  his 
living  by  taking  in  lodgers,  and  it  is  good 
policy  to  make  out  their  bills  in  their  own 
tongues.  It  mitigates  the  shock.  In  the  same 
way  the  Russian  must  learn  the  languages  of 
other  men  because  it  is  very-  certain  that  other 
men  will  never  learn  his.  Unless  he  wishes 
to  be  isolated  he  must  know  at  least  French 
and  English,  and  he  knows  them  uncommonly 
well.  On  the  other  hand,  the  American  does 
not  need  any  language  but  his  own,  although 
sometimes  it  would  prove  a  graceful  accom- 
plishment. It  seems  to  be  a  question  not  of 
snobbishness,  but  of  utility. 


Lady  Dorothy  Xevill  tells  rather  a  good 
story  in  her  '"Recollections"  which  may  help 
us  to  realize  the  spread  of  constitutional  ideas 
in  Spain.  She  heard  the  story  from  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  who,  in  turn,  had  heard  it  from 
a  friend  who  was  traveling  in  Spain  with  the 
governor  of  a  province  who  was  on  his  way 
to  a  local  election.  The  "governor  had  with 
him  the  ballot-boxes  and  also  a  black  bag, 
and  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  the  journey  he 
explained  to  his  companion  the  election  meth- 
ods in  force  in  Spain.  "But,"  said  the  trav- 
eler, "for  what  purpose  is  the  black  bag  ?" 
"'Oh !"  replied  the  governor,  "the  bag  con- 
tains  the   majority." 


Mrs.  Wilson  Woodrow  contributes  an 
article  to  the  American  Magazine  on  "The 
Fantastic  Feminine/*  and  Mrs.  Woodrow,  be- 
ing a  woman,  ought  to  know  all  about  it. 
Commenting  on  the  general  assertion  that 
women  suffer  pain  better  than  man,  she  agrees 
with  it,  but  says  that  the  proper  place  to 
learn  this  fact  is  at  the  corsetiere's  rather 
than  in  the  hospital.  It  is.  of  course,  true 
that  women  suffer  pain  better  than  men,  but 
this  is  because  they  are  inured  to  it  and  be- 
cause the  sufferings  caused  by  disease  or 
by  the  surgeon's  knife  are  a  mere  bagatelle* 
compared  with  the  agonies  that  they  habitually 
inflict  upon  themselves.  The  regular  practice 
of  self-torture  dulls  their  capacity  for  pain 
in  the  same  way  that  poisons  may  be  ren- 
dered innocuous  by  their  constant  use  in  aug- 
menting doses. 

But  to  return  to  Mrs.  Woodrow.     She  says: 

Consider    that    thrilling    dramatic    moment    when 

the  cold,    authoritative   statement    rang  out,    "Hips 

must    go!"      If    the    word    had    been    "Ears    must 

go,"    it   would    have   been    received    as    loyally,    the 


order  obeyed  as  unquestionably  by  the  best  dis- 
ciplined body  the  world  has  ever  seen — tbe 
votaries   of    fashion. 

"Hips  must  go!"  Without  a  murmur,  without 
even  a  suggestion  of  mutiny,  the  vast  army  of 
stout  women  moved  in  one  mighty,  acquiescent 
body  on  the  corsetieres.  As  by  magic,  in  answer 
to  the  demand,  the  supply  of  these  experienced 
artists  in  torture  increased.  Without  a  dissenting 
voice  the  army  resigned  itself  to  the  inevitable. 
It  was  magnificent,  but  it  was  not  war.  No,  it 
was   martyrdom. 

That  is  the  secret  of  our  slender  grace.  Com- 
pression! Yes,  but  all  this  fat  that  is  molded  out 
of  sight  has  to  go  somewhere,  and  where  does  it 
go?  One  has  a  hideous  vision  of  ingrowing  fat. 
An  unnecessary  fear.  Compression,  it  has  been 
discovered,  will  in  time  eliminate  the  superfluous 
flesh;  but  this  adipose-reducing  corset  which  trans- 
forms the  stout  lady  into  the  sylph  must  be  worn 
night  and  day  to  gain  results  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  it  is  built  upon  lines  of  the  greatest 
possible  resistance.  Tbe  shirt  of  Kessus  would  be 
a  most  comfortable  and  luxurious  jacket  in  com- 
parison with  it.  It  is  certainly  not  a  waistband. 
It  is  a  harness.  The  backboards  of  our  grand- 
mothers were  supposed  to  be  uncomfortable. 
What  would  the  dames  of  that  era  have  thought 
if  they  had  had  to  wear  a  skin-tight — oh,  no,  that 
word  has  lost  significance — a  coat  of  armor  much 
tighter  than  skin,  and  reaching  from  under  the 
arms  nearly  to  the  knees  on  the  sides,  and  held 
firmly  in  place  by  the  most  elaborate  system  of 
gartering,  half  a  dozen  elastics  that  give  not  at 
all.  The  steel  bands  extending  downward  over 
the  stomach  are  very  broad,  and  some  corsetieres 
prefer  to  lace  up  the  corset  along  the  sides  of 
these  bars,  instead  of  in  the  back,  claiming  that 
they  get  more  of  the  desired   compression. 

Is  it  uncomfortable?     Does  it  hurt? 

No  one  ever  beard  a  woman  complain.  She 
may  bite  her  lips  and  clinch  her  hands  and  the 
hot  tears  may  start,  but  find  her  harness  tight  ? 
Oh,  dear,  no.  She  may  be  a  little  stout  Re- 
luctantly she  admits  this;  but  she  never  wears  a 
light  corset.  She  can  thrust  her  arm  right  down 
between  it  and  her  flesh. 

The  corsets  may  be  said  to  inflict  the  more 


acute  forms  of  torture,  but  every'  article  that  a 
woman  wears  is  agonizing  in  a  lesser  degree, 
or  it  would  seem  so  to  a  man,  who  will  use 
language  to  darken  the  light  of  the  moon  if 
he  but  suspects  that  his  collar  will  touch  his 
neck  if  he  writhes  a  little  too  far  in  one 
direction.  Imagine  wearing  a  close-fitting 
lace  collar  that  has  been  starched  until  all 
of  its  innumerable  points  have  the  keenness 
and  the  rigidity  of  a  pin.  Imagine  exposing 
the  tender  upper  part  of  the  arm  to  the  wintry- 
wind  with  no  other  covering  than  a  piece  of 
muslin.  Imagine  the  same  treatment  applied 
to  the  skin  between  the  shoulders.  Imagine, 
in  fact,  a  hundred  different  things  that  a 
woman  always  does,  any  one  of  which  would 
drive  a  man  into  a  delirium  of  frenzied  pro- 
fanity. The  Hindu  fakir  who  clenches  his 
hand  until  the  nails  grow  through  the  back 
or  who  wears  a  horsehair  girdle  can  not  suf- 
fer so  much  as  the  average  woman,  and  he 
suffers  with  more  excuse,  since  he  believes 
sincerely  that  he  will  gain  paradise  by  his 
pain. 

The  London  Chronicle  says  that  two  Eng- 
lishmen recently  touring  in  Scotland  found 
that  Sabbatarianism  occasionally  extends  to 
the  middle  of  the  week.  They  were  forced 
by  the  weather  to  take  refuge  in  a  small  coun- 
try hotel,  and  after  lunch  adjourned  to  the 
billiard  room  to  kill  time  until  the  rain 
stopped.  The  game  had  hardly  started  when 
the  landlord  entered,  in  a  very  drunken  con- 
dition, upbraided  his  visitors  for  their  un- 
seemly conduct,  and  insisted  on  their  leaving 
the  billiard  room.  They  received  profuse 
apologies  from  the  landlady.  Her  husband 
always  got  drunk  on  Sundays,  she  explained, 
but,  mistaking  the  day,  he  had  got  drunk  on 
Thursday  instead,  and  from  force  of  habit, 
believing  it  was  Sunday,  had  been  shocked  at 
the  click  of  the  billiard  balls. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

FURNITURE 

Exclusive  lines  in  all  woods  and  designs,  embrac- 
ing a  great  variety  of  very  moderately  priced 
suites  and  odd  pieces. 

CARPETS 

All  weaves  in  special  patterns  and  colorings.  We 
show-  all  grades. 

RUGS 

The  largest  and  finest  stock  of  Domestic  and 
Oriental  Rugs  ever  shown  on  the  Coast. 

DRAPERIES  AND  FABRICS 

Exceptional  Values  in   new  and   beautiful  effects. 

216-228  SUTTER  STREET 

Also  New  York  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


LOW  RATES 


to 


Alaska  -Yukon  -  Pacific 

Exposition 

for  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS  from 


San  Francisco S 32.5 0 

Sacramento 32.50 

Lathrop 32.50 

Stockton 32.50 

Tracy 32.50 


Suisun $32.50 

Davis 32.50 

Napa 32.75 

Santa  Rosa 33.60 

Calistoga 33.95 


Greatly  reduced  rates  from  other  points 
in  California.  Tickets  sold  daily  May 
25  to  Sept.  30,  and  cover  two  months' 
trip  going  and  coming  via  the  famous 

Shasta  Route  of  the  Southern  Pacific 


Stopovers  going  and  coming.  Many  other  routes  at  slightly 
higher  rates  for  you  to  select  from.  Write  or  call  on  our 
nearest    agent    for    full    details   of    service,   etc,   or    address 

FLOOD  BUILDING,  for  information 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Prince  Bismarck  was  once  pressed  by  a  cer- 
tain American  official  to  recommend  his  son 
for  a  diplomatic  place.  "He  is  a  very  re- 
markable fellow,"  said  the  proud  father;  "he 
speaks  seven  languages."  "Indeed,"  said  Bis- 
marck, who  did  not  hold  a  very  high  opinion 
of  linguistic  acquirements  ;  "what  a  wonderful 
head-waiter  he  would  make." 


Old  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  once  rose 
in  his  seat  in  the  Senate  and  said :  "Mr. 
President,  is  it  not  a  shame  that  the  noble 
bulldogs  of  the  administration  should  be 
wasting  their  precious  time  in  worrying  the 
rats  of  the  opposition  ?"  Calls  for  order 
came  thick  and  fast,  whereupon  he,  pointing 
his  long,  skinny  finger  at  them  with  the  ut- 
most scorn,  screamed:  "Rats,  did  I  say? 
Mice — mice!" 

Mr.  Choate,  having  arrived  at  the  old- 
sighted  age,  did  not  recognize  it,  or  did  not 
wish  to  commence  the  use  of  glasses.  In 
pleading  a  cause  he  had  difficulty  in  seeing 
his  notes,  and,  in  order  properly  to  decipher 
his  manuscript,  kept  holding  his  paper  far- 
ther and  farther  off.  On  one  occasion  this 
so  annoyed  the  judge  that  he  at  last  burst 
out  with:  "Mr.  Choate,  I  would  advise  you 
to  get  one  of  two  things,  either  a  pair  of 
tongs  or  a  pair  of  spectacles." 


whose  name  he  had  inquired.  Suddenly  the 
others  saw  him  turning  away,  with  the  same 
smile  on  his  face.  Afterward,  when  they  in- 
quired from  the  young  officer  what  the  gen- 
eral had  asked  him,  he  replied:  "He  asked 
me  who  that  officer  was  over  there."  "And 
what  did  you  say?"  "I  said  that  he  was  my 
brother."  The  general  gave  up  inquiring  the 
name  of  the  two  brothers  for  that  evening. 


Count  D'Orsay,  on  his  first  visit  to  Eng- 
land, chanced  to  be  seated  at  dinner  next  to 
Lady  Holland.  That  remarkable  and  many- 
sided  woman  was  in  one  of  her  imperious 
humors.  She  dropped  her  napkin  ;  the  count 
picked  it  up  gallantly  ;  then  her  fan,  then  her 
fork,  then  her  glass,  and,  as  often,  her  neigh- 
bor stooped  and  restored  the  lost  article.  At 
last,  however,  the  patience  of  the  youth  gave 
way,  and,  on  her  dropping  her  napkin  again, 
he  turned  and  called  one  of  the  footmen  be- 
hind him.  "Put  my  plate  on  the  floor,"  said 
he;  "I  will  finish  my  dinner  there;  it  will  be 
so   much   more   convenient   to   Lady  Holland." 


CURES 

►HEADACHES 

10*  25t50't  5c$l°9  Bottles. 


A  New  York  clergyman,  who  was  preaching 
in  a  neighboring  village,  astonished  the  con- 
gregation by  saying :  "I  wish  to  return  to 
New  York  by  the  first  train,  as  I  have  a  wife 
and  five  children  there,  and  have  never  seen 
one  of  them."  This  declaration  excited  the 
most  painful  curiosity  among  the  good  people, 
which  was  allayed,  however,  when  it  became 
known  that  the  "one"  which  the  clergyman 
had  never  seen  was  one  that  had  been  born 
since  he  left  home  the  day  before. 

The  Judge  Blanks  of  Alameda  are  an  old- 
fashioned  family  and  there  never  has  been 
any  lack  of  childish  prattle  in  their  home  this 
twenty  years  and  more.  "How  many  of  your 
children,"  asked  the  rector,  on  a  recent  pas- 
toral visit,  "have  not  yet  been  baptized?" 
"Why,  let  me  see,"  replied  Mrs.  Blank; 
"there's  Blanche,  and  Robert,  and  Seth,  and 
Rebecca,  and  the  baby.  Dear  me,  I  had  no 
idea  there  were  so  many  since  our  last 
christening!  We'll  be  on  hand  next  Sunday 
in  full  force,  and  I  shall  never  let  so  many 
accumulate  again." 


The  girls  had  seen  a  picture  of  the  life- 
saving  fire  corps  organized  by  the  young  la- 
dies of  an  English  town,  and  decided  to  form 
a  similar  brigade.  The  drill  consisted  in  get- 
ting around  a  large  blanket  and  holding  it  to 
catch  unfortunates  who  should  jump  from  the 
second  or  third  stories  of  burning  dwellings. 
But  the  fair  members  of  the  corps  wanted 
some  real  practice.  After  much  persuasion  a 
young  man,  deeply  enamored  of  one  of  the 
members,  was  prevailed  upon  to  fall  into  the 
blanket  from  the  top  of  a  barn.  The  life- 
savers  gathered  one  afternoon,  attired  in  be- 
coming uniform,  and  twelve  gathered  around 
the  blanket  and  took  a  firm  grip.  Then  the 
accommodating  young  man  climbed  up  on  the 
roof  of  the  building,  made  ready,  and  jumped. 
Each  girl  was  gazing  upward,  and  at  the  ter- 
rible sight  of  a  man  falling  through  the  air 
they  were  all  so  shocked  that,  without  think- 
ing, twenty-four  hands  went  up  to  as  many 
eyes  to  shut  out  the  view.  The  brave  young 
man  is  still  confined  to  his  room. 


Down  in  South  Carolina  there  was  a  man 
who  hired  a  lawyer  to  conduct  a  case  in 
court.  As  the  lawyer  was  not  talking  exactly 
to  suit  him,  he  got  up  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks himself.  The  judge,  of  course,  made 
him  take  his  seat.  He  got  up  again,  and  the 
judge  made  him  take  his  seat  again.  A  third 
and  fourth  time  this  happened,  and,  finally, 
the  old  farmer  got  up  and  said:  "Well,  judge, 
if  you  won't  let  me  talk,  won't  you  let  me 
think?"  "Why,  certainly,"  replied  the  judge. 
"Well,  judge,"  he  said,  "I  think  you  and  all 
these  lawyers  are  a  set  of  d d  rascals." 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

No.  4  MONTGOMERY  STREET 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Capital,     Surplus    and    Undivided 

Profits    . $10,868,154.20 

Deposits    20,612,588.66 

Cash  and   Sight  Exchange 10,915,762.32 

Isaias    W.    Hellman President 

I.   W.  Hellman,  Jr Vice-President 

F.    L.    Lipman Vice-President 

Frank    E.    King Cashier 

George    Grant Assist.    Cashier 

W.   McGavin Assist.    Cashier 

E.   L.   Jacobs Assist.    Cashier 

DIRECTORS 

ISAIAS    W.    HELLMAN  WM.    F.    HEREIN 

LEON     SLOSS  F.    W.    VAN    SICKLEN 

C.    DE    GUIGNE  JAMES     L.     FLOOD 

PERCY    T.    MORGAN  H.    E.    LAW 

DUDLEY    EVANS  J.     HENRY     MEYER 

I.    W.    HELLMAN,    JR.  CHAS.    J.    PEERING 

WM.     HAAS  F-   L.   LIPMAN 
E.    H.    HARRIMAN 

Cnslomers  of  this  Bank  are  offered  every  fadBly  coiisisleni  with 
prudent  banking..     New  accounts  are  invited. 


Every  instructor  at  Chautauqua  is  required 
to  fill  out  a  paper  answering  a  number  of 
necessary  and  unnecessary  questions.  One 
year  there  was  a  remarkably  handsome  male 
member  of  the  faculty  in  whom  all  the  girl 
students  were  much  interested.  "Is  he  mar- 
ried or  unmarried?"  became  an  all-absorbing 
question.  Finally  some  of  them  had  the  cour- 
age to  approach  the  college  secretary  and  ask 
if  the  files  might  be  looked  over.  And  there 
the  handsome  professor,  anticipating,  perhaps, 
some  such  investigation,  had  recorded  his 
matrimonial  pretensions  as  follows:  "Mar- 
ried or  single  ? — Yes." 


The  Pace  That  Kills. 
He    went    the    pace    that    kills, 

He    went    that    pace    for    years, 
P.ut    he   is   living  yet, 

Strange  as  the   fact  appears. 

He   was    a  chauffeur   bold, 
For    years,    day    after    day, 

He    went    the    pace    that   kills 
Those   who  get  in  the  way. 

— Chicago   Record-Herald. 

Gone! 

I   shall  behold   her   fair  young  face   no   more: 
No  more    in    winter,    summer,    fall   nor   spring 
Shall  I  be  privileged  to  hear  her  sing; 

I  shall  not  see  her  standing  at  the  door, 

A  glad  smile  on  her  face.     The  frock  she  wore 
On  that  last  day   was   such   a  dainty  thing. 
So    light,    so     fluffy — fairly    shimmering — 

She  ne'er  had  seemed   as  beautiful  before. 

When  evening  comes  I  shall  not  see  her  at 
The  window,    smiling  out;    nor  shall  I   share 

With  her  the  customary  pleasing  chat 
With  reference  to  this  or  that  affair. 

Her  dad's  got  rich;  they've  given  up  their  flat 
And  gone  away  to  live  some  otherwhere. 

—S.  E.  Kiscr. 


In  a  certain  church  in  Ireland,  a  young 
priest  took  for  his  text:  "The  Feeding  of 
the  Multitude."  But  he  said:  "And  they  fed 
ten  people  with  ten  thousand  loaves  and  ten 
thousand  fishes."  Thereat  an  old  Irishman 
said :  "That's  no  miracle ;  begorra,  I  could 
do  that  myself,"  which  the  priest  overheard. 
The  next  Sunday,  the  priest  announced  the 
same  text,  but  he  had  it  right  this  time— 
"And  they  fed  ten  thousand  people  on  ten 
loaves  of  bread  and  ten  fishes."  He  waited  a 
second,  and  then  leaned  over  the  pulpit  and 
said:  "And  could  you  do  that,  Mr.  Murphy?" 
Murphy  replied :  "Sure,  your  reverence,  I 
could."  "And  how  could  you  do  it  ?"  said 
the  priest.  "Sure,  your  reverence,  I  could  do 
it  with  what  was  left  over  from  last  Sunday." 


Two  brothers  were  once  at  Count  von 
Moltke's  house  at  an  evening  party ;  both 
were  captains  of  the  general  staff.  The  gen- 
eral came  up  to  a  group  of  gentlemen,  one 
of  whom  was  one  of  the  brothers.  After 
joining  in  the  conversation,  he  asked  the  lat- 
ter .  "Just  tell  me  who  is  that  tall  officer, 
near  the  fireplace  on  the  other  side — I  forget 
his  name."  "That's  my  brother,  your  excel- 
lency," was  the  answer.  A  smile  stealing  over 
the  general's  face  suggested  the  idea  that  he 
had  not  obtained  the  information  he  wished. 
Some  time  after,  the  general  went  to  another 
group   of  people,   and  there  joined   the  officer 


L'Envoi  of  the  Hooked  Gown. 
When   the   last  hooked   gown's   in  the  ragbag,    and 

the  hooks  are  rusty  and  bent, 
When    the    buttoned    gowns    all    are   buttoned,    and 

the    dressmakers   cease  to    invent 
Dark  schemes  to  annoy  poor  husbands,  weary  and 

worn  and   old — 
When  our  thumbs  have  ceased   from  their  aching, 

and  our   heated   remarks  grown  cold, 

We    shall    rest — and    faith,    we    shall    need    it;    at 

peace  in  a  golden  chair 
Shall  loll  on  a  sort  of  throne  like  the  man  who'd 

the  nerve  to  swear, 
And    the   man    who    set  out   with    the    wrong   hook 

and  ended  the  game  in  a  fix 
Shall  hear  the  cold  ice   tinkling  where  the  drinks 

of   the   gods   they   mix. 

There    shall    be    no    pads   to    confuse    us,    no    store 

shapes  to  get  in  their  place, 
Xo   foolish,  silly   contraptions,  embroidery  or  Irish 

lace; 
But  all  the  hooking  we  do  there,  on  that  mythical, 

friendly    star. 
Shall    be    with    a    Sensible    Harness    up    the    Back 

of    Things    as    They    Are. 

— Boston    Traveler. 


M.  de  Villemessant,  the  founder  of  the 
Paris  Figaro,  being  insulted  daily  in  a  Bel- 
gian paper  by  a  writer  whose  nom  de  plume 
was  "Marco  Spada,"  took  the  train  to  Brus- 
sels, with  two  friends  and  a  pair  of  swords. 
On  his  arrival,  he  wrote  to  "Marco  Spada" 
that  at  two  p.  m.  sharp  he  should  call  on  him  to 
arrange  an  encounter.  On  the  stroke  of  two, 
M.  de  Villemassant  appeared  at  the  editorial 
office,  and  asked  for  "Marco  Spada."  What 
was  his  amazement  on  seeing  an  old  lady,  all 
wrinkled  and  with  curls  above  her  ears,  ap- 
pear from  behind  a  small  window,  and  on 
hearing  the  reply:  "I  am  'Marco  Spada,'  sir. 
and  am  at  your  orders!" 


Hirschman  &  Co. 
Jewelers  and  Silversmiths       Now  at  220  Grant 
Avenue  with   a  greatly   increased   selection   in 
all  departments. 


The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 

N.  E.  cor.  Pine  and  Sansome  Streets 

CAPITAL $4,000,000 

SURPLUS 1,350,000 

Sig  Greenebaum,  President;  H.  Fleishhacker, 
Vice-President  and  Manager;  Jos.  Friedlander, 
Vice-President;  C.  F.  Hunt,  Vice-President; 
R  Altschul,  Cashier;  A.  Hochstem,  Assistant 
Cash  ier ;  F.  E.  Beck,  Assistant  Cashier ;  1. 
Steinhart,   Chairman  of  Finance  Committee. 


Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

«J  a  year 


INSPECTION 

and 

COMPARISON 

INVITED 


MECHANICS  SAVINGS  BANK 

Market  and  Mason  Streets 


WE  OWN  AND  OFFER 


(Subject  to  sale) 


ANY  PART  OF 


300,000 

Presidio  and  Ferries  R.  R.  Co.  1st  Mortgage 

BONDS 

SUTRO    &    CO. 

Particulars  on  request  4 1 2  MONTGOMERY  ST. 


J.  C.WILSON 

MEMBER 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

CH1CACO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

THE  STOCK  AND  BOND  EXCHANGE  of  S.  F. 

CORONADA 

Cor.  Loma  and  Orange  Ave. 

Mills  Building  Hotel  Alexandra 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS    ANGELES 


GOODYEAR  "HIPPO"  HOSE 

The   best   and   strongest  Garden   Hose. 

Guaranteed  to  stand  700  lbs.  pressure. 

Try  it  and  be  convinced 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 
R.  H.  PEASE,  President 
589,  591,  593  Market  Street 

SAN   FRANCISCO 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

Member  of  the  Associated  Sarings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 
526   California  Street,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed    Capital    $  1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1,000.000.00 
Reserve   and    Contingent    Funds..      1,504,498.68 

Deposits    Tune    30,    1909 36.793,234.04 

Total    Assets    39,435,681.38 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President 
Emil  Rohte;  Cashier.  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  As- 
sistant Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary, 
George  Tourny ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H. 
Muller;  Goodfellow  St  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,    and    W.    S.    Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
pavment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,   Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer,    Manager. 


French  Savings  Bank 

108  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 

Paid-up    Capital    $    600.000 

Total   Assets    4,270,800 

Strictly   a    Savings    Bank.     Open    Saturday 
Evening  from  7  to  8:30 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  1st  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
2d  Vice-President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  P. 
A.  Bergerot,  Attorney. 

Directors— N.  C.  Babin,  J.  A.  Bergerot, 
Charles  Carpy,  Arthur  Legallet,  G.  Beleney,  H. 
de  St.  Seine,  J.  M.  Dupas,  Leon  Bocqueraz,  J- 
E.  Artigues,  J.  S.  Godeau,  John  Ginty,  O.  Bozio. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

The  French-American  Bank  is  located  in  the 
same  building. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established   1830  OF  HARTFORD 

Cash    Capital    51,000,000 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 2,462,739 

Total    Cash    Assets 6,365,87' 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH 

Manager    Pacific    Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL   BUILDING 

Son   Francisco 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

a.  S.  Assets $2,184,632 

"      Surplus 726,218 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT 
1004   merchants'   exchange 
SAN    FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  Kenny,  W.  L.  W.  Miller, 

Manager  Assistant  Manager 


MOVED 


Gladding,  McBean  &  Co. 

CLAY  PRODUCTS 

OFFICE 
311-317  CROCKER  BUILDING 

WAREHOUSE 
147-151  MINNA  STREET 

Between  New  Montgomery  and  Third 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BONESTELL   &  CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us. 

CALIFORNIA'S   LEADING  PAPER   HOUSE 

118  to  124  First  Street,  corner  Minna, 

San  Francisco. 


CLUBBING  RATES 

The  Argonaut  has  club  rate  arrange- 
nents  with  all  prominent  publications,  and 
will     furnish     lates    on    request. 


N.  W.  HALSEY  &  CO.,  bankers 
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HIGH  GRADE 


BONDS 


NEW  YORK 
49  Wall  St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1429  Chestnut  St. 


CHICAGO 

152  Monroe  St. 


LIST  ON 
APPLICATION 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

424  Cat     m  .St. 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in  the 
following  department : 

Xothing  of  importance  seems  to  stir  the  social 
atmosphere  of  San  Francisco  at  present,  and  Del 
Monte  is  the  centre  of  attraction  just  now — very 
many  of  the  leading  people,  both  as  regards  so- 
ciety and  golf,  making  it  their  abiding  place  for 
a  brief  time  while  the  annual  golf  and  tennis 
tournaments  are  held.  For  next  month  there  are 
several  weddings,  and  one  hears  many  rumored  en- 
gagements are  to  be  made  public  at  last. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Gene- 
vieve Huffman,  daughter  of  Mrs.  C.  H.  Huffman, 
to  Lieutenant  Matt  C.  Bristol,  U.  S.  A.  No  date 
has  been  announced  for  the  wedding. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Gertrude  Guerin,  daughter 
of  Dr.  John  Guerin  of  Chicago,  to  Mr.  William  G. 
Drum  of  San  Francisco,  took  place  in  Chicago 
on  Saturday  morning  of  last  week  at  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Angels  in  Chicago.  They  left  that 
afternoon  for  their  wedding  journey  to  Europe 
and  will  return  to  San  Francisco  about  the  first 
of  the  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Oliver  Tobin  entertained 
at  a  dinner  dance  on  Saturday  evening  last  at 
the    Marin    Country    Club. 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Eells  was  the  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  at  the  Fairmont  on  Thursday  of  last 
week. 

Mrs.  Walter  Martin  was  the  hostess  at  an  in- 
formal luncheon  on  Wednesday  of  last  week  at 
her  home  at  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  John  Gallois  entertained  at  luncheon  on 
Friday  of  last  week  at  the  Fairmont. 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Fee  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
on  Thursday  of  last  week  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick Funston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Anderson  entertained  at 
an  informal  dinner  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week 
at  their  home  in   San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  John  Boggs  was  the  hostess  at  a  dinner 
at  the  Fairmont  on  Saturday  evening  last  in  honor 
of  Miss  Alice  Boggs  and  her  fiance,  Mr.  Charles 
Dutton. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Kindleberger  enter- 
tained at  a  dinner  on  Tuesday  evening  of  last 
week  at  their  home  at   Mare  Island. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Califomians : 

Justice  and  Mrs.  McKenna  are  visiting  at 
Tahoe  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Fred  Kohl. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman,  Miss  Dora  Winn, 
and  Major  Frank  Winn,  U.  S.  A.,  have  recently 
arrived   in   London. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Davenport  and  Miss  Eleanor  Daven- 
port will  return  next  month  from  Spokane,  where 
they  have  spent  the  summer  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott  McAllister  are  spending 
this   month    at    Paso    Robles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mintzer  will  go  to  Del 
Monte  next  month  for  a  few  weeks'  stay. 

The  Rev.  E.  A  Dodd  and  Mrs.  Dodd,  who 
have  been  visiting  Mrs.  Dodd"s  mother,  Mrs. 
Henry  F.  Allen,  are  now  at  Lake  Tahoe,  en  route 
to  their  home  in   Staten  Island. 

Mrs.  Mary  McNutt  Potter  spent  the  week  end 
in  San  Rafael  as  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Philip  Van 
Home    Lansdale. 

Miss  Leslie  Page  is  the  guest  of  Miss  Anita 
Mailliard  in  Belvedere- 
Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Crockett  is  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
James  Robinson  at  the  latter's  cottage  in  Santa 
Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Porter  Ashe  are  spending  the 
week  end  at  their  cottage  at  Half  Moon  Bay. 

Miss  Julia  Langhorne  left  early  in  the  week 
for  Santa  Barbara,  where  she  is  the  guest  of  the 
Misses    Xewhall   at  the   Potter. 

Miss  Harriet  Alexander  has  returned  from  a 
visit  to  Miss  Nina  Jones  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  Frank  Goad  will  leave  in  the  near  future 
for  Paris,  where  he  plans  to  remain  during  the 
winter. 

Miss  Isabel  Sprague  has  been  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
Eleanor    Martin. 

Miss  Enid  Gregg  has  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Oliver  Tobin  in  San  Ra- 
fael- 
Miss  Elizabeth  Woods,  who  is  spending  the  sum- 
mer at  Monterey',  has  been  visiting  Mrs.  George 
H.  Howard  at  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker  have  closed 
their  country  place  near  Ooverdale  and  are  at 
their  home  on  Washington  and  Laguna  Streets 
for   the   winter. 

Mrs.  A  P.  Scheld  of  Sacramento  is  spending 
a  few  weeks  as  the  guest  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  C 
O.  Alexander. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Findley  have  arrived  from 


EVERY  WOMAN 


Covets  a  fresh,  smooth,  satiny  complexion,  and 
what  satisfaction  and  peace  of  mind  its  posses- 
sion brings.  The  lines  of  age,  worry,  and 
overwork  (deadly  enemies  of  a  woman's 
beauty)  are  rendered  well-nigh  powerless  by 
Mrs.  Nettie  Harrison's  LOLA  MONTEZ 
CREME.  Other  Creams  fail_  to  produce  the 
delightful  sensation  of  refreshing  coolness  and 
relaxation  to  a  dry,  drawn  or  chapped  skin,  so 
characteristic  of  this.  Its  remarkable  healing 
and  soothing  effect  immediately  follows  the 
first  application,  and  most  important,  it  does 
not  promote  the  growth  of  down  upon  the  face. 
Would-be  imitators  have  utterly  failed  in  their 
efforts  to  learn  its  secret.  For  wrinkles  and 
massage  it  is  simply  ideal — one  trial  discloses 
its  exclusive  individuality.  A  sample  with  a 
copv  of  mv  book,  "Secret  of  Beauty  and  Good 
Health,"  =e- 1  free  on  request.  Price  per  jar 
(three  montns'  treatment),  75c  at  all  druggists. 

Mrs.  NETTIE  HARRISON 

Sam  Francisco 


their   home   in    Brookline,    Massachusetts,    and    will 
remain  here  until  the  end  of  the  summer. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  has  gone  to  Santa 
Barbara  for  a  brief  sojourn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Magee  will  leave  early 
in   September  for  a  visit  to  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear  have  returned 
from  a  motor  trip  to   McCloud. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Boericke  and  the  Misses 
Boericke  will  remain  in  Mill  Valley  at  their  coun- 
try  place   until   the   end    of    September. 

Mr.  Harry  Scott  has  returned  from  a  lengthy 
Eastern   visit.    " 

Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey  and  Miss  Genevieve 
have  gone  to  Seattle  for  a  brief  stay. 

Mr.  Horace  D.  Pillsbury  will  leave  shortly  for 
New  York  for  a  brief  stay. 

Mr.  James  Potter  Langhorne  left  last  week  for 
Washington,    D.    C. 

Mrs.  James  Ellis  Tucker  spent  last  week  in 
town  from  her  country  place  at  St.  Helena. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Worthington  Ames  spent  the 
week  end  in  San  Rafael  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    George    Cameron. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Dean  and  Miss  Helen 
Dean  will  leave  shortly  for  the  East,  where  they 
will  probably    remain  until  late  in  the  winter. 

Miss  Ethel  Cooper  has  returned  from  a  visit 
to  Santa  Barbara- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  de  Sabla  and  the  Misses 
de  Sabla  are  expected  to  arrive  in  the  near  future 
from  Europe,  where  they  have  been  traveling  for 
some   months. 

Dr.  Herbert  Allen  and  Mr.  Hillyer  Deuprey 
have  returned  from  a  sojourn  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  Cyril  Wynne  has  returned  from  Seattle, 
where   he    has  spent   the   summer. 

A  party  from  Burlingame  in  attendance  at  Del 
Monte  was  made  up  of  Mr.  G.  A  Pope,  Mrs. 
Pope,  Miss  Emily  Pope,  Mr.  George  Pope,  Jr., 
and   Mr.  W.   K_   Pope. 

Miss     Ethel     Havemeyer,     chaperoned     by     Mrs. 
W.  B.  Tubbs,  is  spending  some  time  at  Del  Monte. 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    A.    W.     Foster    of    San    Rafael 
motored  to  Del  Monte  on  the  18th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Deane,  Mrs.  A  Dunann 
and  Mr.  Charles  de  Young  spent  the  week  end 
at  -3itna   Springs, 

Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  and  Miss  Lydia  K.  Hop- 
kins of  Menlo  Park  attended  the  Del  Monte  dog 
show.  Mr.  Hopkins  joined  his  family  on  the  22d. 
Ex-Governor  Henry  T.  Gage,  Mrs.  Gage,  and 
two  daughters  arrived  at  Del  Monte  on  the  18th. 
Miss  Genevieve  King  and  her  sister,  Miss  Hazel, 
have  not  returned  to  town,  but  are  on  a  camping 
trip  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forbes  and  party  in  the 
King   River    Canon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irrin  J.  Wiel  and  their  son 
Robert  have  returned  from  a  two  weeks'  stay  at 
Shasta  Springs.  They  will  remain  guests  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  L.  P.  Wiel  for  a  little  while  and  then 
return    to    New    York. 

Mrs.  Spencer  C.  Buckbee  is  registered  at  -Etna 
Springs. 

Among  the  San  Franciscans  now  in  Munich 
for  the  Wagner  opera  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
Tubbs,  Mrs.  Ryland  B.  Wallace,  Mr.  Bradley  Wal- 
lace, Sirs.  Frederick  H.  Green.  Mrs.  Florence  F. 
Schloss,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Wood,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Van 
Fleet. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  of  Menlo  Park  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Tobin  of  Burlingame  motored  to  ^Itna 
Springs. 

Mr.  George  H.  Tyson,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Tyson,  Misses  Jean  and  Marie  Tyson,  are  at 
home,  after  a  tour  of  Europe  lasting  several 
months,  returning  via  the  Canadian  Pacific.  Tbey 
will  divide  their  time  during  the  summer  between 
their  Alameda  home  and  their  summer  residence 
near    Saratoga. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Easton,  who  has  been  ill  for  some 
time  at  the  St,  Francis,  has  improved  so  much 
during  the  past  week  that  her  granddaugh::-- 
Jennie  Crocker,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin, 
who  have  been  with  her  during  her  illness,  felt 
safe  in  leaving  for  Burlingame  last  Sunday. 

Mr.  Templeton  Crocker  and  Mr.  Duane  Hop- 
kins arrived  at  the  St.  Francis  last  week,  after 
a  two  months'  trip  through  the  East  and  Europe. 
They  were  met  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin 
and    Miss    Jennie    Crocker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Tonningsen  have  returned 
from  a  long  sojourn  in  Europe  and  have  taken 
apartments  at  the  St.  Francis- 
Recent  cable  advices  state  that  Miss  Agnes  Till- 
mann  and  her  brother,  Fred,  after  a  motoring  trip 
through  Switzerland  and  up  the  Rhine,  visited 
"Villa  Lily"  on  the  Rhine,  the  country  home  of 
Mr.  Adolphus  Busch,  where  they  were  entertained. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A  W.  Scott,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Ruth 
Scott  have  returned  from  the  South  and  are  again 
at  the   St.    Francis, 

The  following  are  among  registrations  from 
San  Francisco  at  Hotel  del  Coronado:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  T.  H.  Sales,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C  Arm- 
strong, Mr.  M,  C.  McDougall,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Crawford,  Mr.  D.  McHenry  and  daughter,  Mr. 
S.  C.  Tobey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Sweigert,  Mrs.  L. 
E.  Lee,  Mr.  Charles  Lee,  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Lengfeld, 
Mr.  T.  M.  O.  Powers. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Hotel  Rafael  are  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  J-  Somers  and  family,  Mrs.  L.  Worm- 
ser.  Mr.  and' Mrs.  W.  D.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Sanford 
Sacks,  Mrs.  S.  L.  Bee,  Mrs.  Fleishacker,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Blake  and  family,  Mrs.  William 
Thomas  and  family,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Gibhs,  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Pool,  Mrs.  A  J.  Prosser,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  K. 
Benton,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Somers,  Mrs.  M.  P.  Jones, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Teteley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  E. 
Dean,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Porter,  Mr.  T.  A. 
Baldwin  and  family,  Mr.  and  Mrs-  F.  A  Somers, 
Mrs.  R.  M.  Hamilton,  Miss  Hamilton- 

Among  recent  arrivals  from  San  Francisco  at 
-Etna  Springs  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Miller, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Deane,  Mrs.  A  Dunann, 
Mr.  Charles  de  Young,  Mrs.  Spencer  C.  Buck- 
bee,  Mr.  Alfred  T.  Moss,  Miss  Delia  F.  Moss, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Harrub,  Mr.  Albert  Farr,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  Hall  Lewis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  J. 
Harrington,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Ward,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  A  Mackinder,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G. 
Thompson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Grant,  Miss 
Taylor,  Miss  Nettie  Pelton,  Miss  Anna  Pelton. 

Among  San  Francisco  registrations  at  Hotel  del 
Monte  are  Miss  F.  Thodt,  Mr.  _and  Mrs.  T. 
King,  Mr.  D.  H.  Morse,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Draper, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  V.  Richardson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
N.  Jacob,  Mrs.  J.  Kelly,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Pryor,  Mr.  H.  P.  McCauley,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  F.  Blight,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Hanahan,  Mr. 
Herbert  Hanahan,  Miss  Suzette  C.  Newton,  Cap- 
|  tain  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Oyster,  Miss  Elizabeth  Oyster 


and  maid,  Miss  Alice  Wilkins,  Miss  Virginia  Bel- 
knap, Mr.  Austin  T.  Tubbs,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Tubbs, 
Miss  Emily  Tubbs,  Dr.  Gertrude  Spriggs,  Mrs.  E. 
F.  Morgan,  Mrs.  William  Smith  O'Brien,  Miss 
Gertrude  O'Brien.  Mrs.  H.  B.  Lister,  Mr.  Harry 
C.  Wiel,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Drendell,  Mrs.  D.  P.  Cress- 
well,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Blight,  Mrs,  Joseph  J.  Matheson, 
Mrs.  Edward  G.  McDonnell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Sinsheimer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Rothchild,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Moses  Heller,  Miss  Ruth  Heller  and 
maid,  Mr.  Howard  Kentfield,  Mr.  Cuyler  Lee, 
Miss  C.  Thornton.  Mrs.  R.  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
R.  W.  Thornton,  Mrs.  F.  P.  Pfingst,  Mr.  E.  P. 
Pfingst,  Miss  E.  C.  Porter,  Miss  Leah  Dreyfus, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fries,  Miss  Dorothy  K. 
Fries,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A  Stent,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Julius  Phillips,  Mr.  Frank  T.  King.  Mr.  A  Meer- 
tief,  Mrs,  D.  R.  Sessions,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Smith,  Miss 
P.  Bissell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Zurig,  Mr.  Herbert 
L.  Rothchild,  Miss  Featherstone,  Mr.  and  Mrs- 
George  W.  Ellery.  Mr.  R.  G.  Whiting,  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  C  M.  Fickert,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hew- 
lett, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Sill,  Mrs,  Timothy 
Hopkins,  and  Miss  Hopkins. 


Army  and  Navy. 
The   latest  personal   notes   relative   to   army 
and  navy  officers   who   are  or  have  been   sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points : 

Colonel  William  A  Simpson,  U.  S.  A,  adjutant- 
general  of  the  Department  of  California,  has 
been  granted  two  months*  leave  of  absence,  to 
take  effect  on  or  about  September  20. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  G.  Woodward,  U.  S. 
A.,  inspector- gen  era]  of  the  Department  of  Cali- 
fornia, was  ordered  to  proceed  this  week  to  Van- 
couver Barracks,  Washington,  reporting  upon  ar- 
rival to  the  commanding  general.  Department  of 
Columbia,  for  inspection  duty.  On  completion  of 
that  duty  he  will  return  to  bis  station  in  this 
city. 

Major  Leon  S.  Roudiez,  Thirtieth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  has  been 
granted  three  months'  leave  of  absence,  to  take 
effect  on  or  about  October  20.  provided  the  horse- 
manship test    required   has  been   taken. 

Major  Allen  M.  Smith,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S. 
A.,  having  reported  his  arrival  in  San  Francisco, 
has  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Presidio  of 
Monterey  and  report  in  person  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  that  post  and  by  letter  to  the  command- 
ing general  of  the  Department  of  California  for 
duty  there. 

Captain  Wallace  B.  Scales,  Fifth  Cavalry,  U. 
5.  A.,  has  been  assigned  to  temporary  duty  at 
the  School  of  Musketry,  Presidio  of  Monterey, 
pending  the  sailing  of  the  first  available  transport 
on  which  he  may  secure  transportation,  when  he 
will  stand  relieved  from  such  duty  and  proceed  to 
Schofield  Barracks,  Honolulu,  for  duty. 

Captain  Raymond  H.  Fenner,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A,  Fort  Baker,  has  been  granted 
two  months'  leave  of  absence,  to  take  effect  after 
the    first    annual    target    practice    of    his    company. 

Captain  Frederick  W.  Stopford,  commissary, 
U.  S.  A.,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  has  been 
granted  two  days'  leave  of  absence  with  permis- 
sion to  hunt  for  ten  days  after  the  expiration  of 
this   leave. 

Captain  Ferdinand  W.  Kobbe,  Twenty-Second 
Infantry,  LT.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  proceed 
from  Fort  St,  Michael,  Alaska,  to  Fort  Gibbon, 
Alaska,    for  duty   at  that  post. 

Captain  William  H.  Waldron,  Twenty-Third  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  assistant  to  the  chief  signal 
officer  of  the  department,  has  been  granted  ten 
days'  leave  of  absence. 

Captain  Louis  Brechemin,  Jr.,  Medical  Corps, 
U.  S.  A,  has  been  ordered  relieved  from  duty  in 
the  Philippine  Division,  in  time  to  sail  from 
Manila  on  the  transport  leaving  that  port  on  No- 
vember 15  for  San  Francisco.  On  arriving  here 
he  will  report  to  the  adjutant-general  of  the  army 
for  orders. 

Captain  Roderic  P.  O'Connor,  Medical  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  relieved  from  duty  in 
the  Philippines  Division,  in  time  to  sail  from 
Manila  on  the  transport  leaving  that  city  on  No- 
vember 15  for  San  Francisco.  On  arrival  here 
he  will  await  further  orders  from  the  adjutant- 
general   of  the  army. 

Commander  A  H.  Scales,  U.  S.  N.,  was  com- 
missioned commander  to  date  from  July    1. 

Commander  J.  F.  Parker,  U.  S.  N.,  is  ordered 
to  the  Navy  Yard,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  for  duty  as 
captain  of  the  yard. 

Paymaster  G.  R,  Y  enable,  U.  S.  N.,  was  com- 
missioned paymaster  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
commander,   to   date   from  July    1. 

Paymaster  Grey  Skipwith,  U.  S.  N.,  was  com- 
missioned paymaster  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
commander,    to    date    from   July    1. 

Lieutenant  R.  Morris,  U.  S.  N.,  is  detached 
from  the  California  and  ordered  to  the  Washing- 
ton as  senior  engineer  officer. 

Lieutenant  Augustus  B.  Van  Wormer,  Eighth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  Corona,  has  been  granted 
leave  of  absence  for  twenty  days,  to  take  effect 
on  or  about  September  10. 

Lieutenant  Gilbert  M.  Allen,  Nineteenth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  two  months,  to  take  effect  upon  comple- 
tion of  his  duties  with  the  national  match,  or  if 
not  detailed  for  that  duty,  upon  termination  of 
the  army  competitions. 

Ensign  Baker,  U.  S.  N.,  is  detached  from  the 
St.  Louis  and  ordered  to  the  Tennessee. 

Paymaster  E.  T.  Hoopes,  U.  S.  N-,  is  detached 
from  the  Maine  and  ordered  home  to  await  orders. 


Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  the  new  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools  in  Chicago,  is  strong 
in  opposition  to  the  fraternities  or  secret  so- 
cieties which  are  the  fad  of  the  time  with 
pupils.  Mrs.  Young  believes  the  "frats" 
should  be  wiped  out.  She  favors,  as  a  sub- 
stitute, a  plan  which  has  been  a  success  in 
one  high  school,  where  the  faculty  has  insti- 
tuted' a  series  of  afternoon  and  evening 
dances  and  entertainments  for  all  the  pupils. 
A  clubhouse  has  also  been  provided  in  a 
nearby  building.  Another  idea  which  appeals 
to  Mrs.  Young  is  that  in  use  in  the  Chicago 
Normal  School,  where  the  whole  student  body 
is  divided  into  clubs  directly  under  faculty 
supervision.. 


c$ctfeta?e  mi  j6&lc£s. 

644  Market  St. 
Opr  Palace  Hotel 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION    SQUARE 


A  community 
of   content 


Under  the  management  of 
James  Woods 


Spend  your  vacation  and  yonr  week-end 

Hotel  del  Monte 

DURING  THE 

ANNUAL  MONTH  OF  SPORTS 

Aognst  15tfa  (o  September  15th 

Annual  Dog  Show 

Annual  Golf  Tournament 

First  State  Bridge  Whist  Congress 

Annual  Tennis  Tournament 

Opening  of  Pebble  Beach  Lodge 

Make  your  plans  to  be  there.     Write  for  rates  and  reser- 
vation* today  to 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager 


Hotel  Rafael 

SAN  RAFAEL,  CAL. 

50  Minutes  from  San  Francisco 

NO    FOGS 

Will  remain  open  during 
SEPTEMBER  and  OCTOBER 

The  pleasant  est  months  of  the  year 

Under  the  management  of  GEO.  A.  EASTMAN 

Phone  San  Mateo  46 

Miss  K.  E.  MOORE 

Ye  Tea  Cap  lnne  of  San  Francisco 

ATTRACTIVE    ROOMS 
FIRST-CLASS  TABLE  BOARD 

208  GRIFFITH  AVEN'UE    :   SAN  MATEO 


Byron 

Hot  Springs 

One  of  the  world's  most  curative  springs, 
2J£  hours  from  San  Francisco;  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's best  hotels  and  a  delightful  place  for 
rest  and  recreation.  See  Southern  Pacific  In- 
formation Bureau,  James  Flood  Building,  any 
S.  P.  Agent,  or  Peck-Judah,  789  Market  St,, 
San  Francisco,  or  553  S.~"Spring  St.,  Los  An- 
geles, or  address  manager,  Byron  Hot  Springs, 
California. 


JUST  WAISTS 

THE  LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  SHOP 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Geary  and  Grant  Ave.     :     San  Francisco 

August  28,  1909. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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Pears' 

Pears'  Soap  fur- 
nishes all  the  skin 
needs,  except  water. 

Just  how  it 
cleanses,  softens 
and  freshens  the 
delicate  skin-fabric, 
takes  longer  to  ex- 
pound than  to  expe- 
rience.  Use  a  cake. 

Sold  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe 


FAIRMONT 
HOTEL 


<J  Superb  in  situation,  rich  in  appoint- 
ment, with  an  atmosphere  of  quiet 
elegance  and  dignity  unusual  in  any 
hotel. 

Rates  from  $2.50  per  day  upward 


Palace  Hotel  Company 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING*' 
Most  Delightful  Climate  on  Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 
Summer  rates,  $3.50  per  day  and  upward 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passengers 
from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  S.    S.    Co.   steamers. 
Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor   sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,  for  fishing.     Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado    Beach,    CaL 

Or  see  H.   F.   NORCROSS,   Agent, 

334  So.   Spring  St.,   Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;  Main  3917. 


OPTICIAN 

34  KEARNY  STREET 

BET.MARKET& P0ST5TS.  SANFRANCISCO.CAUF 

KODAK  AGENCY-PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


The  Grape  Cure  Season  at 

SRRINGS 

will  commence  on 

SEPTEMBER  9th 

with  a 

Grape   Festival 

A  unique  celebration,  in  costume, 
following  the  traditions  of  the 
annual  feasts  in  the  vineyard  sec- 
tions of  the  various  European 
countries.  Write  for  information  to 
LEN  D.  OWENS.  Prop. 
Aetna  Springs,  Napa  County,  California 


FOYER   AND   BOX-OFFICE   CHAT. 


After  a  run  which  lasted  for  more  than  one 
year  at  the  fashionable  Hackett  Theatre,  New 
York,  the  Messrs.  Shubert  will  bring  the  en- 
tire production  and  cast  of  "The  Witching 
Hour,"  which  is  headed  by  John  Mason,  to 
the  Valencia  Theatre,  for  the  two  weeks  start- 
ing Sunday  evening,  August  29.  Every  critic 
in  New  York  considered  "The  Witching  Hour" 
to  be  the  best  play  that  Augustus  Thomas  has 
ever  written,  and  at  the  same  time  the  best 
that  has  been  produced  in  New  York  in  a  de- 
cade. It  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  long- 
waited  great  American  play.  The  dean  of  dra- 
matic critics  of  America,  William  Winter,  in 
language  plain  and  perspicuous,  declares  "The 
Witching  Hour"  to  be  "the  play  of  the  cen- 
tury." Without  attempting  to  be  academic, 
Mr.  Thomas  has  taken  for  the  motive  of  his 
play  the  all-absorbing  subject  of  telepathy  and 
dynamic  thought  and  weaved  it  into  a  story 
that  holds  the  attention  of  the  playgoer  from 
the  very  first  line.  Without  attempting  to 
teach,  "The  Witching  Hour"  dissipates  certair 
prejudices  that  have  obtained  for  years  and 
years,  and  shows  clearly  that  preconceived 
ideas  bom  of  superstitious  fancies  have  no 
logical  standing. 

The  characters  in  "The  Witching  Hour"  are 
clear  cut,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  company  of 
artists  of  established  reputation  Mr.  Thomas 
has  been  enabled  more  easily  to  make  his  bid 
for  the  position  of  the  greatest  American 
dramatist.  In  selecting  John  Mason  as  the 
star  the  Messrs.  Shubert  have  displayed  good 
business  sense  and  have  advanced  one  of 
America's  worthy  actors  to  a  position  he 
should  have  had,  by  reason  of  his  talents, 
many  years  ago.  The  cast  includes  all  of  the 
New  York  favorites.  Matinees  will  be  given 
on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 


Dustin  Farnum  and  one  of  the  most  evenly 
balanced  supporting  companies  seen  in  San 
Francisco  in  half  a  dozen  years  appear  to  fine 
advantage  in  "Cameo  Kirby"  at  the  Van  Ness 
Theatre.  To  just  what  advantage  they  appear 
is  best  noted  by  the  great  number  of  curtain 
calls  greeting  every  act,  and  few  productions 
of  late  can  show  as  strong  a  record  in  this 
respect  The  second  and  last  week  of  the  en- 
gagement opens  Monday  night.  The  final  per- 
formance will  be  given  Sunday  night,  Sep- 
tember 5.     There  will  be  a  matinee  Saturday. 


The  Orpheum  bill  for  next  week  will  have 
as  its  foremost  feature  John  Hyams  and  Leila 
Mclntyre,  well-known  musical  comedy  stars, 
in  a  new  vehicle  called  "The  Quakeress," 
which  is  said  to  afford  them  the  best  vaude- 
ville opportunity  they  have  yet  had.  Miss 
Mclntyre  has  in  Priscilla  Parker,  the 
Quakeress,  a  role  which  fits  her  to  a  nicety, 
while  Mr.  Hyams  is  merely  called  upon  to 
personate  himself  in  his  habit  as  he  lives. 
George  W.  Cunningham  and  Herman  Marion 
will  present  an  "Acrobatic  Talkfest."  It  is 
all  this  peculiar  title  implies,  combining  acro- 
batic comedy,  singing,  dancing,  and  amusing 
quips.  Rose  Royal  will  introduce  her  famous 
Arabian  posing  horse  Chesterfield,  which  is 
made  the  subject  of  a  series  of  pictures.  Miss 
Catherine  Hayes  and  Miss  Sabel  Johnson, 
heavyweight  comediennes,  who  have  already 
distinguished  themselves  in  American  comic 
operas,  will  appear  in  a  new  travesty  called 
"A  Dream  of  Baby  Days,"  in  which  by  means 
of  a  novel  transformation  they  revert  to  the 
days  of  their  childhood  without  reducing  their 
avoirdupois. 

Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  Joseph  Hart's 
Bathing  Girls,  the  Thalia  Quartet,  Carson 
and  Willard,  and  of  George  Auger,  the  tallest 
actor  in  the  world,  and  his  company  in  the 
successful  fairy  tale,  "Jack  the  Giant  Killer." 


The  season  at  the  Garrick  Theatre  will  open 
Sunday  night,  September  S,  with  the  New 
York  success,  "The  Girl  from  Rector's."  Paul 
M.  Potter,  who  will  be  remembered  as  the 
author  who  successfully  dramatized  Du 
Maurier's  great  novel,  "Trilby,"  is  respon- 
sible for  the  English  translation  of  "The 
Girl,"  having  taken  his  text  from  Pierre 
Veber's  French  farce,  "Loute,"  which  holds 
a  Parisian  record  of  one  thousand  consecu- 
tive performances.  In  New  York  the  farce 
was  a  sensation,  occupying  the  boards  of  Joe 
Weber's  Music  Hall  for  a  long  season  and 
taxing  the  playhouse  to  its  utmost  capacity 
nightly.  There  is  not  a  dull  line  in  "The 
Girl  from  Rector's,"  and  not  a  situation  that 
can  not  be  understood  and  appreciated. 

The  engagement  at  the  Garrick  is  for  two 
weeks,  and  the  first  week  will  include  special 
matinees  on  Monday  (Labor  Day)  and 
Thursday  (Admission  Day).  The  sale  of 
seats  will  start  at  the  box  office  of  the  Gar- 
rick next  Wednesday  morning. 


Charles  Dillingham  is  to  offer  Fritzi  Scheff 
for  another  season  in  "The  Prima  Donna," 
in  which  she  scored  so  heavily  last  year.  The 
charming  songbird  will  be  seen  in  this  city 
in  her  production. 


David  Belasco  will  present  Blanche  Bates 
at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  for  two  weeks,  com- 
mencing Monday  night.  September  6,  in  her 
latest  success,  "The  Fighting  Hope."  The 
play  comes  here  after  an  entire  season  in 
New  York  City  and  Miss  Bates  will  be  sup- 


ported by  her  metropolitan  cast.  The  play  is 
in  three  acts  and  deals  with  modern  condi- 
tions in  New  York.  It  tells  a  story  intense 
and  appealing  in  its  development.  The  ad- 
vance sale  of  seats  opens  Thursday. 


Gottlob  &  Marx  have  booked  twenty  stars 
for  appearance  here  within  the  next  seven 
months.  Besides  stellar  attractions,  they  will 
bring  some  of  the  notable  productions  with 
their  metropolitan   casts. 


The  "Lost  Cause"  Monument 

At  last  the  design  for  the  monument  to  the 
women  of  the  "Lost  Cause"  has  been  com- 
pleted. It  is  the  work  of  Miss  Belle  Kinney 
of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  several  States.  It  is  probable  that 
all  the  States  which  left  the  Union  in  the 
Civil  War  will  adopt  the  design  and  that 
replicas  of  the  monument  will  be  placed  in 
the  capitols  of  each. 

The  design  for  the  proposed  monument  in- 
cludes a  central  figure,  of  heroic  size,  the 
Goddess  of  Fame.  At  her  right,  the  reclining 
figure,  with  an  expression  of  sadness,  repre- 
sents the  self-sacrificing  Southern  woman  of 
the  war  time.  Fate  is  represented  as  placing 
a  wreath  upon  the  Southern  woman's  head, 
while  she  supports  at  her  left  a  dying  and 
emaciated  Confederate  soldier,  to  whom  the 
Southern  woman  is  extending  the  palm  of  vic- 
tory in  death.  The  design  lends  itself  readily 
to  production  either  in  marble  or  bronze. 

A  year  or  more  ago  the  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  arid  the  Sons  of  Confederate 
Veterans  decided  upon  the  erection  of  these 
monuments  in  every  State  capitol  in  the 
South.  The  work  was  to  have  been  done  by 
an  Italian  sculptor.  When  his  design  was 
submitted  at  the  last  Confederate  reunion  in 
Memphis  it  raised  a  storm  of  protest.  The 
artist  had  pictured  the  Southern  woman  as  a 
militant  and  amazon  figure,  carrying  in  one 
hand  a  sword  and  in  the  other  the  banner  of 
the  "Lost  Cause."  This  was  rejected,  the 
angered  artist  declined  to  submit  another,  and 
Miss  Kinney  was  appealed  to. 

Miss  Kinney  is  only  twenty-two  years  of 
age  and  already  is  a  sculptor  of  more  than 
national  fame.  She  recently  was  awarded  the 
contract  for  a  heroic  statue  of  the  late  Sena- 
tor Edward  Ward  Carmack  of  Tennessee, 
killed  by  the  Coopers.  She  received  her  edu- 
cation in  art  at  the  Art  Institute  at  Chicago. 
"■»*■ — 

In  the  course  of  an  after-dinner  chat  re- 
corded in  Sir  Algernon  West's  "Recollec- 
tions," the  late  Admiral  Sir  Harry  Keppel, 
who  served  in  the  navy  under  four  sover- 
eigns, said  the  blue  collars  worn  by  sailors 
had  their  origin  in  the  dressing  of  the  pig- 
tails— which  Sir  Harry  recollected  being  in 
use — when  a  blue  cloth  was  put  on  the  men's 
shoulders  to  keep  the  grease  off  their  jackets. 
The  pigtails  disappeared,  but  the  collars  re- 
main to   this  day. 

•♦*■ 

In  making  a  new  and  up-to-date  version  of 
"Camille"  for  her  own  use  this  season,  Mrs. 
Leslie  Carter  discarded  all  versions  that  had 
been  used  in  this  country  and  worked  directly 
from  the  original  MSS.  in  French  by  Alex- 
andre Dumas,  the  younger. 

#♦*- 

Picture  framing  that  is  in  perfect  taste  and 
moderately  priced.  E.  B.  Courvoisier,  431 
Sutter  Street,  near  Powell. 


At  the  New  Chutes. 

The  biggest  free  attraction  yet  offered 
patrons  by  the  New  Chutes  will  be  presented 
Sunday  afternoon  and  night,  when  Jack  John- 
son, the  world's  champion  heavyweight  pugi- 
list, will  box  two  three-round  exhibition 
matches.  The  bouts  will  be  given  from  the 
bandstand  and  will  be  refereed  by  well-known 
local  authorities.  Bob  Armstrong  of  San 
Francisco  will  be  Johnson's  sparring  partner. 
In  addition  to  giving  fistic  exhibitions,  it  is 
in  the  big  fighter's  contract  that  he  "make  a 
speech."  In  the  days  when  the  Chutes  made 
its  home  on  Fulton  Street,  boxing  bouts  were 
among  the  favored  features,  and  the  an- 
nouncement that  a  fighter  of  Johnson's  fame 
is  to  be  exhibited  at  the  new  amusement 
grounds  has  created  unusual  interest. 

While  the  fistic  exhibition  will  be  the  great 
event  on  the  programme,  there  will  be  many 
other  things  to  interest  patrons.  All  of  the 
sensationalists,  the  comedy  singers  and 
dancers,  the  clowns,  and  the  band  concerts, 
will  furnish  entertainment.  Le  Roy  will 
slide  through  space  suspended  from  an  aerial 
wire  by  his  teeth  ;  Marino  will  allow  a  loaded 
automobile  weighing  two  tons  to  pass  com- 
pletely over  his  body  ;  Towers  will  make  his 
wonderful  high  dives,  and  Demon  will  con- 
tinue his  fiery  rides  down  the  chutes.  The 
Royal  Marine  Band,  under  the  direction  of 
the  boy  conductor,  Master  Humbert,  is  the 
best  yet  presented  at  the  Chutes.  Two  con- 
certs will  be  played  Sunday  and  there  will  be 
programmes,  afternoon  and  night,  every  day 
next  week. 


The  recent  dropping  by  the  Cunard  Com- 
pany of  their  one-time  "ocean  greyhounds," 
the  Etruria  and  Umbria,  whose  records  were 
once  followed  with  as  much  interest  as  those 
of  the  Mauretania  and  Lusitania  inspire  to- 
day, has  long  been  foreseen  in  maritime 
circles.  They  are  not  big  enough  nor  fashion- 
able enough  to  pay  for  the  coal  they  burn. 
A  humble  slow  steamer  may  last  many  years, 
sinking  from  one  degradation  to  another.  But 
for  a  crack  mail  boat,  when  once  its  heyday 
has  passed,  there  is  commonly  nothing  but 
the  junk  pile.  No  one  could  afford  to  operate 
it.  even  if  it  were  given  away.  Nor  is  the 
junk  worth  much,  for  the  steel  can  not  be 
used  like  the  iron  of  the  older  boats. 


The  pianoforte  was  invented  about  1710  by 
Bartolomeo  Cristofori  (1651-1731),  who  was 
a  harpischord  maker  in  Florence,  Italy. 
There  are  but  two  of  his  instruments  still  in 
existence ;  one  of  them  is  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  which  bears 
the  date  "1720."  the  other  is  dated  "1726" 
and  is  in  the  collection  of  Monsieur  Kraus, 
at  Florence.  The  early  make  of  pianofortes 
seldom  had  a  compass  of  more  than  four  or 
five  octaves,  but  as  the  instrument  was  grad- 
ually perfected  the  compass  was  increased  to 
seven  octaves,  which,  since  185  5,  has  been 
termed   a    "full   compass." 


All  women  who  wish  to  become  trained 
nurses  in  Texas  now  have  to  register  and 
pass  an  examination.  The  governor  has  just 
appointed    a    board    of   five    women    who    will 

pass  on  the  fitness  of  all  candidates. 


Friend — What  are  you  so  sour  about? 
Chronic  Dyspeptic — Oh,  I've  eaten  something 
that  agreed  with  me. — Life. 


Chas.  M.  Plum  &  Co. 

Are  Now  Located  At 

314-324  Sutter  Street 

Just  Above  Grant  Avenue 

Your  Inspection  Is  Invited  Of 

Their  New  And  Enlarged 

Displays  Of 

Carpets,  Furniture, 

Oriental  and  Domestic  Rugs, 

Draperies,  Upholstery 

Wall  Papers,  Etc. 

PRICES  REASONABLE,  CONSISTENT  WITH  QUALITY 

THE  OLDEST  CARPET  AND  FURNITURE  HOUSE  IN 
SAN  FRANCISCO-ESTABLISHED  1850 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"What  makes  you  think  she  will  marry 
you?"'     "She  has  married  other  men." — Truth. 

Bluff — I  look  upon  you.  sir.  as  a  rascal. 
Biff — You  are  privileged  to  look  upon  me  in 
any   character  you  desire   to   assume. — Vogue. 

Lady  of  the  House  (just  returned) — Poor 
Polly :  all  alone  so  long.  Parrot  (feverishly) 
— Give  me  a  stack  of  whites. — Detroit 
Tribune. 

Mrs.  Church — You  say  she  was  a  war  cor- 
respondent once  ?  Mrs.  Gotham — Yes,  she 
was  secretary  of  a  woman's  club. — Yonkers 
Statesman. 

Tommy — Tell  us  a  fairy-tale.  Guest — Once 
a  man  who  had  a  baby  that  didn't  cry  and  a 
dog  that  didn't  bite  went  to  live  in  a  suburb 
without  mosquitoes. — Harper's  Bazar. 

Mrs.  Sauers — I  don't  consider  marriage  a 
lottery.  Do  you?  Mr.  Sauers — Xo  !  If  a 
man  draws  a  blank  in  a  lottery  he  can  tear 
it  up  and  take  another  chance. — Puck. 

'"So,  you  want  to  marry  my  daughter,  eh?" 
"Yes,  sir.  \Ye  are  sure  we  can  get  along 
together."  "Yes.  but  are  3rou  sure  you  can 
get  along  with  her  mother?" — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Mrs.  Peachblow — Why  does  your  husband 
carry  such  a  tremendous  amount  of  life  in- 
surance when  he's  in  such  perfect  health  ? 
Mrs.  Flicker— Oh.  just  to  tantalize  me.  Men 
are  naturally  cruel. — Life. 

"Jack  sent  me  a  handsome  mirror  for  my 
birthday."  "Oh,  that  accounts  for  it."  "Ac- 
counts for  what?"  "Yesterday  he  asked  me 
if  a  woman  ever  got  too  old  to  be  pleased 
with  a  looking  glass." — Boston   Transcript. 

Bob  Footlite  (actor) — Failure?  I  should 
think  it  was.  The  whole  play  was  ruined. 
She — Gracious!  How  was  that?  Bob  Foot- 
lite — At  the  end  of  the  last  act  a  steam  pipe 
burst  and   hissed  me   off  the   stage. — Tit-Bits. 

"Its  hard  to  see  a  future  President  in  a 
village  yap  with  cowhide  boots  and  high-water 
pants."  "Think  so  ?  Seems  to  me  that's  just 
as  promising  material  as  a  city  dude  with 
sunset  socks  and  a  ^lam  shell  cap." — Pitts- 
burg Post. 

Elder — Sarah,  don't  you  know  that  you 
should  fly  from  Drink,  the  tempter  ?  Sarah 
(not  too  well  pleased) — Flee  yersel'.  Elder — 
Oh.  Sarah.  I  have  flown.  Sarah — Aweel,  I 
think  ye'll  be  nane  the  waur  o*  anither  flut- 
ter.— Manchester  Guardian. 

"But,"  said  the  skeptical  husband,  "I  don't 
see  how  that  new  store  can  afford  to  sell  you 
everything  at  less  than  cost."  "Oh,  that's 
easily  explained,"  rejoined  the  knowing  wife. 
"They  sell  such  enormous  quantities  of  every- 
thing."— Chicago  Daily   Xezcs. 

"What  delayed  you?"  ask  the  parents  of 
the  young  lady  who  has  been  out  airshipping 
with  her  swain.  "Did  you  have  an  accident  ?" 
"Nothing  of  any  importance,"  she  explains. 
"The  propeller  broke,  and  we  dropped  in  on 
some  friends  of  Harold's." — Life. 

"My  husband  has  been  out  late  every  even- 
ing this  week,  attending  important  club  meet- 
ings." "Yes,  so  has  mine — they  belong  to 
the  same  club,  you  know."  "Why,  how 
queer  !  My  husband  says  he  hasn't  seen  your 
husband  this  summer." — Cleveland  Leader. 

"Did  you  find  yourself  embarrassed  while 
in  Europe  by  your  lack  of  acquaintance  with 
the  French  language?"  "Xo,"  answered  Mr. 
Cumrox.  "I  think  I  suffered  less  embarrass- 
ment than  the  other  folks.  I  couldn't  tell  half 
the  time  what  they  were  blushing  about." — 
Washington  Star. 


Her  Luncheon. 
"Hello,  Harry,  is  that  you?" 
"Hm!     Yes,  dear.     What's  up?" 
"Oh,   nothing.      I   just  thought   I'd  call  you 
up  and  tell  you  I  was  coming  down  town  this 
morning  to   do   a  little   shopping  and  ask  you 
if  you'd   take   me   out   to   lunch.     Just    where 
you  usually  go,  you   know.      Please!      It'll  be 
so  nice  to  eat  where  you  always  do." 

"Oh.  all  right !  What  time  will  you  be 
down  ?" 

"At   about   twelve-thirty." 
"All  right.    I'll  be  here.    Good-by." 
At  the  restaurant : 

"Oh,   so   this  is  where  you  usually   come  ?" 
"Xearly  always,  dear.     The  service  is  good 
and  the  music  rests  me !" 
"Oh !" 

"Yes.     Don't  you  like  it?" 
"It  looks  quite  elegant  and  expensive." 
"Not    particularly    expensive.       In     fact    I 
think  it  is  quite  the  reverse.     You  can  get  a 
splendid  meal  here  for  seventy-five  cents." 

"Seventy-five  cents  !      Charles   Morton   Har- 
ris,  do  you   mean   to   tell   me   that  you   spend 
seventy-five  cents  every  day  for  your  lunch  ?" 
"Xo,  I  don't     I'm  just  telling  you  that  you 
can    get    a    splendid    meal    for    that    amount 
Xow,  my  dear,  what  are  you  giong  to  have  ? 
Would  you  like  a  little  appetizer  ?" 
"Do  you   mean  a   drink?" 
"Yes.     A — er — cocktail  or  something." 
"And   so    that    is    the   way   you    spend   your 
money !      On      appetizers !      Charles      Morton 
Harris !" 

"My  dear,  I  was  merely  asking  you  if  you 
wanted  one.  That  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  I  drink  them  every  day." 

"You  mentioned  them  quite  as  if  you  were 
in  the  habit  of  it.  Xo.  I  do  not  want  an  ap- 
petizer. My  appetite  is  quite  good  just  as 
It   is." 

"Well,  let's  see.  What  would  vou  like  to 
eat?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  haven't  made  up  my 
mind." 

"\\  hat  do  you  say  to  a  nice  little  steak  for 
two — with  mushrooms?  You  are  so  fond  of 
them." 

"Is  that  what  you  usually  eat  for  lunch? 
Do  you  feel  that  you  can  afford  things  tike 
that  ?  I  don't.  I  have  a  sandwich  and  cocoa 
and  manage  to  get  along  quite  well.  It's  all 
I  ever  have.  Sometimes  I  only  eat  bread  and 
butter." 

"My  dear  girl,  there's  no  use  of  your  mak- 
ing a  martyr  of  yourself.  I  am  willing  and 
able  to  pay  for  anything  you  want  to  eat 
I  never  dreamed  that  you  had  been  stinting 
yourself  on  lunches,  and  I  don't  see  why 
you  have  done  it." 

"That's  always  the  way.  Xo  matter  what 
a  woman  does  to  help  her  husband  along,  it's 
never  appreciated.  She  might  as  well  go 
ahead  and  enjoy  herself.  I  don't  know  what 
I  want  to  eat" 

"Well,  let's  see.  Perhaps  a  salad  would 
be  nice." 

"Salad!     Forty  cents!" 

"My  dear  child,  will  you  please  stop  worry- 
ing about  prices  ?  When  you  come  down  to 
lunch  with  me  I  want  you  to  have  what  you 
want,  regardless  of  price.  Xow  what  will  you 
have.  Hurry  up,  the  waiter  is  getting  impa- 
tient" 

"The  waiter?     Hra !     Why  are  you  worried 
about  the  waiter?     Has  he  anything  on  you?" 
"Xo.  dear,  but  you  see  the  time  is  slipping 
by.     Xow  what  will  you  have  to  eat  ?" 
"I  don't  know.     Go  ahead  and  order." 
"Would  you  like  a  club  sandwich?" 
"Just    as    if    I    didn't    get    enough    of    sand- 
wiches   during   the    week !      Xo.    sir !      If   you 
can  afford  to  eat  here  every  day  you  can  cer- 
tainly give  me  something  to  eat  that  I  relish 
on  the  one  day  I  come  down." 

"Will  you  have  a  steak  with   mushrooms?" 
"Yes.  I  will." — Chicago   Tribune. 


D.  N.  &  E.  WALTER  &  CO. 

will  be  in  their  new  store 

Stockton  and  O'Farrell 

September  1 


WITH    COMPLETE    NEW    LINES    OF 

Carpets,  Rugs  and  Draperies 


Since 
1858 


D.  N.  &  E.  WALTER  &  CO. 


Wholesale 
Retail 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 


CLEAR   HAVANA   CIGAR 

S.  BACHMAN  &  CO.  (Inc.) 
DISTRIBUTORS 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 

S.  S.  Chiyo  Maru    (via  Manila) 

Tuesday,    Sept.    14,1909 

>.  S.  Tenyo    Maru Tuesday,    Oct.    12,1909 

S.S.Nippon   Maru Tuesday,  Nov.  2,1909 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  piers,  Nos. 
42-44,  near  foot  of  Second  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu. 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office,  240 
James  Flood  Building.         W.  H.  AVERY. 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


THE  BEFT  PART  OF  THE  SHAVE 
IS  WHEN  YOU  COME  TO 

Pond's  Extract 

Relieves  Irritation 

Prevents  Inflammation 

Assures  Comfort 
Used  by  men  of  discrimination 
everywhere.  Sold  only  in  scaled 
bottles — never  in  bulk.  Write 
for  interesting  booklet  on  shav- 
ing.—mailed  free  on  request. 

Lamont.    Corliss  &  Co..  78  Hudson  5t- 
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An  Opportunity  for  Reorganization. 

If  there  is  anything  defective  in  the  interstate  com- 
merce law  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  found  out,  hence 
there  is  no  reason  to  be  unhappy  over  the  decision 
rendered  a  few  days  back  by  Judge  Grosscup  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  at  Chicago.  Everybody  is 
now  agreed,  we  believe,  as  to  the  necessity  of  govern- 
mental regulation  of  the  railroads;  and  this  being  so, 
it  is  important  to  have  the  right  kind  of  law,  so  soundly 
drawn  as  to  be  beyond  question  or  quibble  at  the  point 
of  its  authority.  Speaking  for  itself,  the  Argonaut  has 
long  believed  the  interstate  commerce  law,  with  the 
commission  set  to  enforce  it,  to  be  a  mere  makeshift, 
incapable  by  its  very  history  and  constitution  for  the 
work  to  be  done.  So  great  a  work,  calling  for  such 
a  world  of  general  and  technical  knowledge,  ought  to 
have  a  broader  foundation  under  it  and  a  stronger 
organization  at  its  back. 

The  country  is  determined,  and  rightly  so,  to  bridle 
the  business  of  interstate  transportation — to  establish 
rules  and  to  set  watchers  upon  the  operations  of  the 
railroads.  Even  the  great  railway  exploiters  now 
admit  the  j'ustice  and  necessity  for  regulation.     And  all 


this  being  so,  it  behooves  the  authorities  of  government 
to  establish  the  system  upon  a  basis  competent  at  all 
points. 

President  Taft  is  in  positive  accord  with  the  public 
mind  in  respect  to  this  matter.  It  is  hardly  possible 
that  he  has  failed  to  see  the  deficiencies  of  the  present 
system.  We  think  it  altogether  likely  that  the  decision 
of  Judge  Grosscup  will  be  welcomed  by  him  for  the 
reason  tfcat  it  creates  a  situation  under  which  the  whole 
matter  of  railroad  control  may  be  taken  up,  put  upon  a 
proper  basis,  supported  by  consistent  and  efficient  laws, 
and  so  organized  as  to  give  dignity,  weight,  and  force 
to  their  mandates.  It  is,  we  imagine,  a  case  in  which  a 
technical  backset  will  serve  a  large  and  a  good  purpose. 


As  to  Our  "Moral  Atmosphere." 
The  Argonaut  has  pretty  much  ceased  to  take  interest 
in  the  utterances  of  Collier's  Weekly  with  respect  to 
matters  in  San  Francisco.  During  the  long  period  of 
our  social  troubles  that  journal  has  been  so  fatuously 
and  persistently  wrong  alike  in  its  statements  and  con- 
clusions that  we  have  come  reluctantly  to  believe  that  it 
does  not  wish  to  be  right. 

But  we  will  not  pass  by  the  latest  statement  that 
''Heney  has  cleared  the  moral  atmosphere  of  San  Fran- 
cisco." It  would  be  wrong  to  permit  an  assertion  so 
false  to  go  unchallenged,  not,  indeed,  for  the  sake  of 
righting  the  mind  of  Collier's,  for  that  is  hopeless,  but 
that  so  gross  a  libel  upon  a  long-suffering  community 
may  not  have  the  tacit  credit  which  silence  might  give 
to  it.  The  system  with  which  Mr.  Heney's  name  is 
associated — Mr.  Heney  himself  is  merely  one  hired  by 
private  interests  for  their  own  purposes — has,  indeed, 
done  some  things  in  San  Francisco,  but  "clearing  the 
moral  atmosphere"  is  not  among  them.  Let  us  enu- 
merate a  few  of  the  things  which  it  has  done :  Assum- 
ing to  combat  the  rule  of  Ruefism — known  elsewhere  as 
Tammanyism — in  municipal  politics  in  San  Francisco, 
it  has  adopted  and  emphasized  the  vicious  principle  of 
private  control  of  public  office.  It  has  subordinated  the 
machinery  of  local  government  to  the  will  of  a  private 
clique,  using  its  powers  in  disregard  of  equity  and 
justice,  punishing  here  and  shielding  there,  as  the 
interest,  the  resentments,  or  the  whims  of  the  ruling 
members  of  this  clique  have  dictated.  In  establishing 
its  powers  this  clique  has  found  nothing  too  small,  too 
vicious,  or  two  lawless  for  its  uses.  Its  scheme  of 
operations  has  included  slander,  intimidation,  threats 
of  punishment,  immunity  for  criminal  acts,  bribery, 
with  a  hundred  forms  of  false  witness.  It  has  pros- 
tituted certain  courts;  and  where  this  scheme  could 
not  be  worked  in  relation  to  others  it  has  sought  to 
discredit  them  at  home  and  abroad.  To  gain  support 
for  itself  this  organized  clique,  at  a  serious  crisis  in 
our  affairs,  put  its  powers,  great  and  small,  behind  the 
arrogant  demands  of  organized  labor — even  going  to 
the  length  of  commending  riot  and  of  publicly  sympa- 
thizing with  outrage.  It  has  filled  such  of  our  law 
courts  as  it  could  debauch  with  the  atmosphere  of 
inquisition.  It  has  established  a  system  of  spying  and 
false  witness  so  wide  in  its  activities  that  no  citizen  may 
be  assured  of  immunity  from  it.  For  regular  legal  pro- 
cedures it  has  substituted  all  but  open  conflict  between 
lawless  bands  of  partisans.  It  has  so  corrupted  certain 
courts  as  to  make  a  mockery  and  a  jeer  of  their  pro- 
cedures. Where  it  has  not  paralyzed  it  has  corrupted 
a  municipal  administration  chosen  in  the  name  of 
reform,  using  the  authority  of  officials,  either  subsi- 
dized, or  terrorized,  or  befooled,  to  advance  its  own 
partisan  aims. 

Quite  incidentally,  this  coterie  has  brought  about  a 
condition  scarcely  less  violent  and  no  less  demoralizing 
than  civil  war.  When  its  aims  or  projects  are  ques- 
tioned it  has  sought  to  sustain  itself  by  means  tending 
to  our  evil  repute  abroad,  including  the  prompting  of 
just  such  slanders  as  may  be  read  from  week  to  week 
in  Collier's  and  other  publications  whose  intelligence 
is  so  low  or  whose  honor  so  weak  that  they  may,  by 


one  means  or  another,  be  played  upon  by  artifice  or 
interest. 

We  are  coming  to  an  election  in  which  this  system 
of  private  control  of  public  authority  seeks  to  per- 
petuate itself.  It  still  masks  itself  behind  the  abused 
names  of  morality  and  reform.  Its  reliance  is  upon 
the  power  of  these  names  to  win  support  from  an  out- 
raged but  deceived  public,  but  not  upon  this  power 
alone.  Everything  that  careful  organization  supported 
by  unlimited  money  can  do  is  being  done  to  win  the 
coming  election.  The  scheme  of  procedure  has  for  its 
main  dependence  the  still  further  befoolment  of  the 
public  mind.  The  rehabilitation  of  Mr.  Heney  is  just 
now  a  main  purpose.  A  much  cajoled  public  is  to  be 
still  further'  worked  upon  to  the  end  that  Mr.  Heney 
may  find  new  credit.  A  public  which  has  witnessed 
the  vagaries  of  his  temper,  which  has  listened  to  his 
false  statements,  and  which  has  marked  him  as  a 
pretender  and  a  faker  must  now  by  elaborate  artifice 
be  brought  to  see  in  him  a  victim  of  slander,  a  martyr, 
an  uncompromising  moral  enthusiast.  Herein  lies  the 
motive  of  the  latest  exploitation  of  Mr.  Heney  in  Col- 
lier's and  other  agencies  susceptible  of  being  reached  by 
influence  or  other  cajolements.  From  now  on  until 
election  day  we  may  expect  to  have  this  sort  of  thing 
ad  nauseam.  . 

The  "Home-Finding"  Fakers. 

The  Argonaut  wishes  always  to  be  moderate.  Never- 
theless it  finds  it  difficult  to  restrain  its  gorge  in  rela- 
tion to  the  "placing"  of  little  Alice  Minto  in  Chinatown 
by  the  "Reverend"  H.  W.  Brayton,  "superintendent"  of 
a  self-styled  "children's  home-finding  society."  This 
is  not  the  only  "society"  similarly  named,  assuming  to 
be  engaged  in  benevolent  work  but  really  operated  as 
a  private  graft  by  men  of  sanctimonious  pretensions 
and  questionable  character.  Some  four  or  five  years 
ago  the  editor  of  the  Argonaut  had  occasion  in  one 
of  the  interior  cities  of  the  State — Sacramento,  to  be 
specific — to  look  into  this  matter.  He  found  that  two 
"societies" — aside  from  associations  of  unquestioned 
purpose  and  character,  locally  organized  and  maintained 
publicly — were  engaged  in  the  so-called  home-finding 
business.  The  manager  of  one  of  these  societies  the 
editor  had  previously  observed  as  a  piano  peddler 
in  another  State.  He  had  not,  indeed,  the  nerve  to 
assume  the  style  of  "Reverend,"  but  by  way  of  sur- 
rounding himself  with  a  clerical  atmosphere  he  wore  a 
plug  hat,  along  with  a  short  coat  and  a  dirty  white  tie. 
A  more  vulgar  "gent,"  a  more  perfect  picture  of  a  sanc- 
timonious faker  and  fraud,  could  not  possibly  be  con- 
ceived. This  precious  scoundrel,  seeking  to  live  by  his 
wits,  had  hit  upon  the  scheme  of  a  "home-finding 
society,"  and  in  this  delectable  work  he  had  brought  to 
his  assistance  a  woman  of  uncertain  antecedents,  who, 
under  a  picture  hat,  did  the  begging  part  of  the  business. 
The  work  of  this  pair,  so  far  as  it  could  be  traced,  was 
not  offensively  bad;  some  orphaned  children  had  been 
found  and  passed  over  to  persons  promising  to  adopt  or 
rear  them.  None  the  less,  it  was  a  grossly  fraudulent 
enterprise,  gotten  up  not  in  the  spirit  of  human  benefi- 
cence, but  for  the  purpose  of  enticing  money  from 
benevolently  minded  people  to  the  end  that  this  quack 
cleric  and  this  bogus  "matron"  might  live  and  thrive 
without  work. 

The  second  home-finding  society  was  scarcely  better 
than  the  first.  It  was  not,  indeed,  so  vulgarly  fraudu- 
lent in  the  quality  and  character  of  its  management, 
but  its  inspiration  and  its  main  purpose  was  that  of 
providing  occupation  and  profit  for  two  out-dated  and 
broken-down  "evangelists"  who  had  organized  the 
scheme  as  a  purely  private  snap.  In  both  cases  the 
actual  care  of  orphans  was  gone  into  only  sufficiently 
to  provide  a  plausible  pretext  for  canvassing  for  sub- 
scriptions of  money  in  support  of  the  "cause."  Both 
were  essentially  business  enterprises.  Regarded  as 
beneficent  projects,  both  were  grossly  and  shamelessly 
fraudulent. 

We  suspect  that  the  society  of  which  the 
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Brayton  poses  as  the  superintendent  belongs  to  this 
same  type  of  beneficent  organizations.  Before  and  since 
the  Minto  incident  efforts  have  been  made  by  regularly 
established  charitable  organizations  to  get  from  Brayton 
an  explanation  of  his  methods  and  a  report  of  his 
doings.  But  all  inquiries  to  this  end  have  been  met 
with  the  statement  that  Mr.  Brayton's  society  was  a 
"private  philanthropy,"  and  therefore  "protected  from 
State  investigation."  Where  such  a  plea  is  made  in 
connection  with  doings  of  such  pretensions,  there  need 
be  little  doubt  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  man  and 
of  his  work.  If,  indeed,  there  be  any  doubt  at  all,  the 
Alice  Minto  incident  is  quite  sufficient  to  dissipate  it. 

In  so  important  a  function  as  the  care  of  orphaned 
children,  a  function  in  which  every  citizen  has  a  direct 
obligation,  there  ought  to  be  no  license  to  individual 
enterprise  under  the  name  of  private  benevolence,  so 
"protected"  as  to  be  beyond  public  oversight.  The 
thing  is  preposterous,  shameful.  If  there  be  now  no 
law  governing  such  matters,  if  under  our  system  any- 
body may  have  leave  to  possess  himself  of  helpless 
childhood  and  sell  it  into  slavery  or  infamy,  then  there 
is  a  legislative  need,  which  ought  not  to  wait  beyond 
the  next  session  of  our  State  legislature.  What  right 
have  we  to  call  ourselves  a  civilized  and  decently 
ordered  community  when  this  sort  of  thing  may  be 
done  with  impunity? 


Mr.  Harriman's  Illness. 

It  can  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the  uni- 
versal interest  manifested  in  the  illness  of  Mr.  Harri- 
man  is  immediately  associated  either  with  the  values 
or  the  prices  current  of  railway  securities.  If  this 
interest  had  only  this  basis  it  would  be  narrowed  to  a 
very  small  circle  of  investors  and  stock  gamblers,  and 
we  should  find  Mr.  Harriman's  changes  of  pulse 
recorded  only  in  that  remote  corner  of  the  newspapers 
devoted  to  investment  interests. 

The  American  public  is  taking  not  only  an  active 
but  a  sympathetic  interest  in  Mr.  Harriman's  ill- 
ness. And  it  is  truly  remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  only  yesterday,  so  to  speak,  the  object  of  all 
this  solicitude  stood  pilloried  before  the  country  by  a 
President  of  the  United  States  as  the  very  type  and 
illustration  of  character  and  of  policies  unworthy  if 
not  infamous.  The  ink  is  hardly  yet  dry,  so  to  speak, 
upon  those  pages  wherein  Mr.  Roosevelt  gave  to  the 
country  his  none  too  generous  opinions  of  one  who 
had  not  very  long  ceased  to  be  a  friend  and  a  cooperator 
in  the  field  of  political  and  of  other  interests. 

Those  who  know  Mr.  Harriman  and  who  at  the 
time  President  Roosevelt's  strictures  were  uttered 
understood  their  animus  and  upon  what  foundation  of 
fact  they  rested,  are  not  surprised  at  the  change  in 
public  sentiment,  although  it  is  truly  remarkable  that 
it  has  come  so  quickly.  The  truth  about  Mr.  Harri- 
man, well  known  all  along  to  all  who  have  followed 
his  career  closely,  is  that  he  is  not  a  robber  and  a 
pirate,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  have  had  the  world 
believe,  but  a  man  with  a  genius  for  organization  and 
construction.  Like  all  men  of  his  quality,  Mr.  Har- 
riman has  worked  with  conditions  as  he  has  found  them. 
Therefore  whatever  may  be  thought  at  fault  with  Mr. 
Harriman  must  be  held  to  reflect  upon  the  business  sys- 
tems and  fashions  of  the  time  for  which  all  of  us,  in  one 
degree  or  another,  are  responsible.  Your  vastly  effective 
man  in  the  sphere  of  finance  and  transportation,  as  in 
other  things,  works  with  conditions  as  they  are,  not  as 
they  were,  as  they  might  be,  or  perhaps  as  they  ought 
to  be.  He  who  operates  upon  any  other  basis  may, 
indeed,  serve  some  special  and  perhaps  some  worthy 
ideals,  but  he  will  have  no  practical  successes  worth 
recording.  Your  great  doer  of  things  works  in  the 
spirit  and  with  the  tools  and  in  accord  with  the 
standards  of  his  own  age  and  his  own  time.  Nor  will 
he  be  seriously  censured  for  so  doing  by  anybody  of 
common  sense  and  practical  business  judgment. 

All  the  world  admires  insight,  capability,  and  cour- 
age ;  likewise  all  the  world  admires  supreme  success 
when  won  in  fields  of  open  competition.  And  Mr. 
Harriman  has  won  in  the  most  characteristic  and  per- 
haps in  the  most  important,  materially  speaking,  of  the 
many  forms  of  American  enterprise.  His  career,  too, 
has  been  a  sort  to  challenge  the  American  imagination. 
He  is  no  pampered  son  of  fortune;  he  is  no  exploiter 
of  conditions  made  to  his  hand.  His  beginnings  were 
simple  to  the  point  of  meagreness ;  his  father,  a  clergy- 
man of  no  fortune,  was  once  the  rector  of  the  little 
Episcopa  parish  of  Stockton  in  this  State.  He  was 
*t  an  c  ^.ce  boy ;  then  a  "hustler"  in  a  broker's  office ; 
i  t   successful  broker;  then  a  railway  magnate.    He 


has  been  a  successful  financier,  but  more  than  this  he 
has  been  a  great  constructor  of  railroads.  It  is  common 
observation  that  when  a  property  comes  under  the  Har- 
riman control  its  conditions  at  once  reflect  better 
standards  of  construction,  equipment,  and  administra- 
tion. It  becomes  more  efficient,  serves  the  public  bet- 
ter, and  ultimately  serves  better  the  interests  of  its 
owners. 

The  public  has  come  to  know  these  things,  and  it  has 
not  failed  to  regard  respectfully  a  man  whose  powers 
of  mind  and  purpose  unfailingly  achieve  such  striking 
results.  Here  in  California  particularly  we  have  come 
to  appreciate  Mr.  Harriman  for  his  truly  great  work 
in  combining  and  modernizing  the  railroad  systems 
by  which  San  Francisco  is  connected  with  the  larger 
world  of  the  East.  Those  among  us  who  realize  the 
danger  in  which  we  stood,  commercially  speaking, 
only  a  few  years  back,  are  glad  to  credit  Mr. 
Harriman  with  those  achievements  under  which  the 
direct  route  across  the  continent — San  Francisco's 
route— has  been  brought  to  conditions  making  it  more 
than  a  match  at  all  points  of  service  for  other  lines 
which  compete  with  it,  and  which  incidentally  tend  to 
the  upbuilding  of  our  commercial  rivals. 

Something  of  the  better  understanding  in  which  Mr. 
Harriman  stands  before  the  country  is  due  to  a  change 
of  policy  or  perhaps  of  mood  in  the  man  himself  within 
the  past  two  years.  Formerly  the  most  reserved  of 
men,  literally  a  man  of  mysteries,  he  has  come  of  late 
to  deal  freely  and  even  frankly  with  the  public.  He 
has  not  disdained  to  explain  where  explanations  have 
been  asked;  and  incidentally  he  has  exhibited  himself 
as  a  man  of  wide  and  even  of  liberal  interests.  It  has 
surprised  many  to  find  that  one  who  had  been  charac- 
terized as  greed  incarnate  is  in  truth  a  man  of  entirely 
human  interests  and  sympathies.  It  has,  too,  interested 
the  public  to  discover  in  Mr.  Harriman's  utterances  a 
certain  contempt  for  mere  wealth  regarded  as  wealth, 
to  find  that  his  aims  and  ambitions  have  other  than  a 
merely  selfish  foundation.  Mr.  Harriman's  recent  habit 
of  frankness  has  done  much  for  his  repute,  for  even 
where  his  methods  and  standards  are  subject  to  criti- 
cism, his  general  motives  are  seen  to  have  a  basis  of 
universal  interest. 

The  latest  reports  in  Mr.  Harriman's  case  are  hope- 
ful. It  is  believed  that  he  will  recover,  although  it  is 
probable  that  in  future  his  energies  must  be  very  con- 
siderably diminished.  His  illness  is  perhaps  no  mis- 
fortune, either  to  himself  or  to  the  country.  It  has 
certainly  helped  the  public  to  understand  one  who 
must  be  called  a  great  man,  however  he  may  be 
classified  or  estimated;  it  can  not  have  failed  to 
impress  Mr.  Harriman  himself  with  the  value  of 
human  sympathy,  and  with  the  obligations  which  sym- 
pathy imposes  upon  the  man  of  exceptional  powers 
associated  for  good  or  il.  vith  widespread  public 
interests.  


A  Timely  ai 

There  are  some  two 
Berkeley,  some  hundred 
scores    of    instructors    and 


ary  Rule. 
t        thousand  students  at 
jf»j .-.  professors,  and  many 
assistants.     Out    of    many 


mouths  more  or  less  official  there  have  in  times  past 
come  a  multitude  of  immature,  untimely,  improper, 
often  misleading,  and  very  often  conflicting  reports 
with  respect  to  University  matters.  And  very  prop- 
erly a  rule  has  now  been  made  to  the  effect  that 
reports  relative  to  University  affairs  must  be  given 
out  only  by  persons  duly  and  regularly  authorized. 
This  rule  has  served  not  only  as  a  restraint,  but 
as  a  rebuke,  to  many  free  talkers,  and  quite 
naturally  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of  censures 
and  strictures.  Even  outside  of  the  University  the 
new  rule  has  been  stigmatized  as  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  President  Wheeler  to  establish  a  "censor- 
ship," with  the  prime  object  of  making  himself  the 
centre  of  newspaper  and  other  attention.  The  particu- 
larly vulgar  and  aggressively  offensive  creature  who 
exploits  himself  in  the  columns  of  the  Sacramento  Bee 
makes  much  of  this  new  rule,  being  very  naturally 
unable  to  comprehend  anything  connected  with  the 
administration  and  discipline  of  a  university  or  of  any 
other  thing  affiliated  with  liberal  and  civilized  life. 

Now  the  truth  of  this  matter  is  that  where  there  are 
so  many  officials,  it  is  necessary  that  authority  to 
speak  "officially"  shall  be  placed  somewhere;  and 
where,  let  us  ask,  can  it  be  placed  so  properly 
as  in  the  the  general  administrative  office?  The  Uni- 
versity has  suffered  grievously  in  times  past  for  the 
lack  of  some  such  rule.  There  has  been  entirely  too 
much  freedom  in  reporting,  speaking,  and  writing,  if 


not  in  the  name  of  the  University,  at  least  under 
circumstances  implying  University  interest  and  ap- 
proval. We  can  recall  half  a  dozen  instances  within 
the  past  "two  years  when  the  buildings  of  the  Uni- 
versity have  been  employed,  and  the  name  of  the 
University  tacitly  involved  in  the  exploitation  of  social, 
political,  and  other  movements  bearing  no  relationship 
whatever  to  University  interests.  It  is  only  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago  that  a  political  movement,  now 
discredited  by  time  and  events,  was  publicly  organized 
within  the  University  grounds  and  even  in  a  University 
hall.  And  it  is  not  forgotten  that  through  some  lapse 
of  judgment  the  unspeakable  Heney — who  once  upon  a 
time  was  dismissed  from  the  student  body  for  cause — 
was  given  leave  to  exploit  himself  upon  a  University 
platform  and  to  slander  men  better  than  himself. 

It  is  time  indeed  that  there  should  be  some  super- 
vision over  doings  and  out-givings  bearing  the  name 
of  the  University,  and  thereby  claiming  the  credit  of 
University  approval.  The  new  rule  will  especially  be 
justified  if  it  will  serve  to  limit  the  activities  of  the 
University  to  proper  things,  and  to  reserve  its  stamp 
of  official  characterization  for  things  legitimate  and 
worthy.  , 

The  Passing  of  "Honor  Among  Thieves." 
Within  the  week  the  daily  newspapers  of  San  Fran- 
cisco have  recorded  an  extraordinary  case,  wherein  two 
men,  John  J.  Lynch  and  W.  W.  Sweet,  recently  part- 
ners in  the  brokerage  business,  and  mutually  involved 
in  criminal  transactions,  competed  in  a  spectacular  race 
not  to  foreign  parts  as  in  olden  times,  but — to  the  dis- 
trict attorney's  office.  The  purposes  of  the  two  men 
were  identical;  each  wished,  by  "giving  up"  against 
the  other,  to  secure  for  himself  that  grace  and 
friendly  affiliation  for  which  the  San  Francisco  prose- 
cuting office  is  now  justly  famous.  Lynch,  it  appears, 
won  the  race,  and  is  now  fully  immersed  in  the  healing 
waters  of  immunity. 

The  peculiar  system  put  into  practice  by  Mr.  Burns 
and  adopted  by  the  San  Francisco  prosecuting  office  is 
now  working  out  its  logical  results.  It  is  no  longer 
dangerous  to  commit  crime  in  San  Francisco  if  it  may 
be  done  in  company  and  if  the  chief  actor  may  first 
learn  the  road  to  the  side  door  of  the  district  attor- 
ney's office.-  The  system  has  been  worked  out  so  per- 
fectly that  there  are  no  failures,  as,  for  example,  the 
case  of  the  eighteen  purged  supervisors,  the  almost 
equally  interesting  case  of  Mr.  J.  Dalzell  Brown,  not 
to  mention  minor  instances  of  which  the  case  of  Mr. 
Lynch  is  among  the  more  interesting.  Criminality  is 
made  safe  provided  the  doer  of  it  knows  how  to  play 
the  game. 

It  used  to  be  that  the  prosecuting  office  found  regu- 
lar and  legitimate  ways  of  convicting  persons  guilty  of 
crime.  In  other  days  some  allowance  was  not  infre- 
quently made  in  behalf  of  lesser  criminals  against  the 
greater;  it  has  remained  for  our  more  recent  practice 
to  perfect  the  system,  to  give  to  criminality  in  its 
grosser  forms  that  perfect  security,  that  fixed  and 
dependable  assurance,  which  enterprise  truly  merits. 

In  other  days,  too,  there  was  a  tradition  that  even 
in  the  vilest  natures  there  remained  a  spark  or  germ  of 
integrity.  Where  all  else  was  lost,  according  to  this 
tradition,  there  remained  a  peculiar  loyalty  embodied 
in  the  phrase  "honor  among  thieves."  Under  the  up- 
to-date  practice  of  our  prosecuting  office  this  has  been 
lost.  Now  there  is  no  honor  among  thieves,  since  he 
who  may  most  quickly  reach  the  prosecuting  office  is 
assured  of  forgiveness,  with  those  attentions  and  dis- 
tinctions which  have  been  so  beautifully  illustrated  in 


the  case  of  Big  Jim  Gallagher.  Not  only  is  the  swiftest 
runner  assured  of  immunity,  but  he  may  reasonably 
hope  for  a  kind  of  recognition  and  exploitation 
unknown  in  humble  and  honest  life. 


Editorial  Notes. 

In  a  recent  interview  in  Oregon  Mr.  Heney  repeats 
a  declaration  made  some  weeks  ago  to  the  effect  that 
ex-Congressman  Hermann  may  never  be  brought  to 
trial  upon  the  criminal  charges  under  which,  upon 
Heney's  initiative,  he  was  indicted  some  two  or  three 
years  ago.  "If  Mr.  Hermann  is  not  to  be  brought  to 
trial,  then  why  doesn't  Mr.  Heney,  who  was  the 
aggressor  in  this  matter,  take  steps  to  relieve  him  of 
the  charges  involved  in  criminal  indictment?  If  Mr. 
Heney  were  a  straight  man  or  a  fair  man,  if  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  were  in  him,  or  even  if  he  were  a 
man  of  decent  sensibilities,  he  would  be  unwilling  to 
impose  upon  a  man  of  honorable  name  and  career  crim- 
inal charges  which  he  is  unwilling  to  pursue  to  their 
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logical  conclusion.  In  this  incident,  as  in  many 
another,  we  have  an  interesting  measure  of  character 
of  this  profound  moral  enthusiast.  In  this  connection 
there  arises  a  question:  What  is  the  government  at 
Washington  going  to  do  about  it?  Will  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  permit  Mr.  Heney  to  hold  indefinitely 
over  the  head  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Hermann,  not  to  men- 
tion others,  a  criminal  indictment  which  he  can  not 
or  will  not  carry  forward?  This  question  deserves  an 
answer;  indeed,  it  must  be  answered,  and  the  sooner 
the  better.  

The  suffragette  movement  in  New  York  continues  to 
be  aggressively  active,  its  immediate  form  being  an 
organized  system  of  exploitation  at  the  hands  of  certain 
wealthy  and  fashionable  women,  who  periodically  open 
their  houses  to  meetings,  themselves  occupying  seats 
upon  the  platform  in  their  very  best  gowns.  This,  of 
course,  is  more  amusing  than  serious.  Its  inspiration 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  numbers  of  titled  and 
otherwise  socially  prominent  women  in  England  have 
given  their  patronage  to  the  suffrage  cause.  The  move- 
ment in  the  East  is  merely  a  fashion  of  the  day,  and  its 
hour  will  be  brief.  The  type  of  woman  found  in  fash- 
ionable New  York  society  has  as  little  of  real  convic- 
tion as  she  has  knowledge  or  serious  character.  Know- 
ing nothing  and  caring  for  nothing  but  for  the  follies  of 
the  day,  she  sticks  to  nothing,  and  her  support  of  any 
cause,  of  course,  comes  to  nothing.  No  enduring  social 
movement  ever  yet  found  its  initiative  or  anything  in 
the  way  of  continuing  force  in  a  merely  frivolous  and 
fashionable  group. 


For  a  hundred  good  reasons  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Democratic  conference  called  to  meet  at  Saratoga, 
New  York,  this  coming  week,  will  hit  upon  a  scheme 
to  reorganize,  reinspire,  and  revivify  the  Democratic 
party.  There  is  crying  need  for  an  opposition  party — 
a  party  representative  of  conservative  views  and  com- 
petent by  its  numbers  and  policy  to  hold  the  dominant 
Republican  party  to  reasonable  and  safe  policies.  The 
country  has  always  suffered  when  a  single  party  has  so 
outgrown  and  has  overwhelmed  all  rivalry  as  to  become 
a  force  unrestrained  and  practically  irresponsible. 
Nevertheless,  we  see  little  reason  to  hope  for  any  out- 
come at  Saratoga  worth  while.  The  breach  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Democrats  is  too  wide;  the 
differences  of  aim  and  temperament  are  too  radical; 
individual  demoralization  is  too  positively  developed. 
We  see  no  hope  for  the  Democratic  party  under  pres- 
ent conditions.  Men  in  sufficient  numbers  for  party 
effectiveness  will  not  rally  around  a  party  animated 
by  negative  ideas.  We  shall  not,  we  think,  have  any- 
thing like  an  effective  revival  of  the  Democratic  party 
until  some  turn  in  our  affairs  shall  give  rise  to  issues 
with  respect  to  which  the  citizenship  of  the  country 
may  differ  fundamentally  and  in  the  spirit  of  earnest 
hopefulness  on  either  side.  Speed  the  day  when  such 
an  issue  may  arise !  Grave  danger  besets  the  country 
when  there  is  no  motive  of  public  interest  strong 
enough  to  sustain  two  political  parties  actively  partici- 
pating in  its  current  political  life. 


Secretary  Ballinger.  of  the  Interior  Department,  and 
Chief  Forester  Pinchot,  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, are  journeying  eastward,  the  presumption 
being  that  both  will  see  the  President  and  that  the 
differences  between  them,  which  now  amount  to 
scarcely  less  than  a  public  scandal,  will  be  threshed 
out.  The  issue  is  plain  enough.  Ballinger  stands  for 
authorized  and  legal  methods ;  in  his  view  no  end,  how- 
ever desirable,  justifies  arbitrary  and  illegal  means. 
Furthermore,  Mr.  Ballinger  has  a  practical  as  well  as 
a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  needs ; 
he  has  lived  in  the  West  and  has  dealt  practically  with 
the  men  and  things  involved  in  the  recent  controversy. 
His  wishes  and  purposes  in  connection  with  the  native 
resources  of  the  country  are  fully  as  high  as  Mr.  Pin- 
chot's,  but  his  methods  of  action  are  of  quite  another 
kind.  Mr.  Pinchot  is  an  enthusiast,  almost  a  fanatic, 
with  respect  to  the  matters  in  question.  He  has  been 
filled  up  with  the  Rooseveltian  theory  that  himself  and 
a  few  others,  including  his  great  patron,  are  the  only 
truly  good  men  in  the  country;  that  pretty  much  all 
others  are  robbers  and  pirates,  who  must  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  bounty  and  of  common  honesty  be  watched 
and  restrained.  He  is  impressed  with  the  Rooseveltian 
doctrine  that  things  which  he  wishes  to  be  done  must 
therefore  be  done  whether  or  not  there  be  any  law  or 
other  authority  for  doing  it.  In  his  view,  his  own  ends 
are  worthy  to  be  promoted  and  sustained  whether  or  not 
there  be  any  law  for  so  doing.     Of  course  there  can  be 


but  one  outcome.  Mr.  Taft  does  not  belong  to  the 
law-or-no-law  breed  of  statesmanship.  He  will  be  con- 
trolled by  the  law;  he  will  sympathize  entirely  with 
Secretary  Ballinger;  he  will  condemn  the  impetuous 
and  hot-headed  Mr.  Pinchot.  Mr.  Ballinger  will  be 
confirmed  in  his  policies;  Mr.  Pinchot  will  be  told  to 
study  the  law  and  accept  it  as  his  guide  in  all  official 
operations.  Possibly,  probably,  Mr.  Pinchot  will  play 
the  spoiled  boy  role  and  will  leave  the  public  service. 
If  so,  no  great  harm  will  come  to  the  country.  The 
public  service  can  not  afford  to  harbor  officials  who 
are  too  good,  and  too  pure,  and  too  wise,  to  submit  to 
the  laws  of  the  country. 


It  turns  out  that  there  was  a  vast  deal  of  bungling 
in  the  matter  of  recording  and  reporting  votes  in  the 
recent  primary  election  in  this  city.  In  some  precincts 
no  return  whatever  was  made  by  the  judges  of  ballots 
cast  by  voters  of  one  party  for  candidates  of  another 
party.  Some  judges  in  their  excessive  intelligence 
thought  it  not  worth  while  to  record  votes  given  to  a 
Republican  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  In  some  other 
precincts  votes  cast  for  Fickert  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  were  added  to  his  vote  on  his  own  ticket.  The 
same  rule,  or  lack  of  rule,  was  applied  in  other  cases, 
the  instances  being  so  many  as  to  put  in  doubt  certain 
of  the  officially  reported  results.  Mr.  Fickert  believes 
that  there  is  something  more  than  a  chance  that  he 
was  nominated  on  the  Democratic  ticket  as  well  as  on 
the  Republican  ticket,  and  it  is  announced  that  he  will 
insist  upon  a  recount  of  the  ballots.  These  difficulties 
and  uncertainties  appear  not  unnatural  when  it  is 
reflected  that  in  the  direct  primary  system  we  have 
not  merely  a  change  from  one  method  of  voting  to 
another,  but  an  attempt  to  change  from  one  principle 
of  government  to  another.  The  American  people  are 
trained  in  the  representative  system  and  are  familiar 
with  its  principles,  its  ideas,  its  standards,  its  work- 
ings. The  democratic  principle  upon  which  the  direct 
primary  rests  is  quite  another  thing,  calling  for  another 
set  of  ideas  and  standards  and  principles.  The  change 
is  positive  and  radical ;  our  people  are  not  trained  to  it, 
do  not  understand  it,  do  not  even  comprehend  the  full 
significance  of  the  movement.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  there 
should  be  misapprehensions,  misunderstandings,  blun- 
derings,  and  failures. 

Developments  in  aviation — if  that  be  the  right  word 
for  it — are  so  rapid  that  one  must  be  a  fast  reader  to 
keep  up  with  them.  Every  day  of  last  week  made  a 
new  record  at  the  points  of  speed,  or  endurance,  or  of 
lifting  capacity,  or  of  something  else  connected  with 
aerial  navigation.  Manifestly,  the  air  has  been  "con- 
quered" in  the  sense  that  the  principle  upon  which 
heavier-than-air  mechanisms  guided  by  men  may  sus- 
tain themselves  in  rapid  flight  in  a  given  direction  has 
been  discovered.  It  i *_merely  a  matter  of  devel- 
opment, and  with  hur  :  private  exploiters,  half  a 
dozen  governments;  j'j  united  money  engaged  in 
experimentation,  it  i  Me  assurance  that  aerial 
navigation  will  soonsi  jlished  on  a  basis  fairly 
fixed  and  safe.  The  automobile  has,  curiously  enough, 
become  the  parent  of  the  flying  machine,  for  it  is  only 
through  the  developments  in  motor  machinery  growing 
out  of  the  demands  of  the  automobilist  for  less  weight, 
higher  power,  and  greater  certainty  of  operation  that 
there  has  come  into  existence  a  mechanism  capable  of 
sustaining  flight.  What  the  future  of  the  flying 
machine  is  to  be  no  man  may  now  prophesy.  It  is  a 
case  where  one  guess  is  as  good  as  another.  Today 
the  flying  machine  is  precisely  where  the  motor-car  was 
some  fifteen  years  ago,  and  the  tremendous  utilities 
developed  in  the  one  case  are  suggestive  of  things  not 
unreasonably  to  be  hoped  for  in  the  other. 


The  attitude  of  Mr.  Francis  J.  Heney  toward  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  the  prosecuting  attorney- 
ship is  suggestive  of  that  fine  legal  acumen  whose 
results  have  worked  out  so  notably  in  other  relations. 
Interviewed  in  the  Oregon  wilds  a  day  or  two  after 
the  election,  Mr.  Heney  gave  profound  and  conclusive 
legal  reasons  why  he  could  not  accept  the  nomination 
given  him  by  the  Democrats.  There  was  no  question 
or  doubt  in  his  mind;  he  had  studied  the  law,  knew  it 
thoroughly,  and  stated  it  without  reserve.  But  now, 
within  less  than  ten  days,  we  find  that  the  great  prose- 
cutor has  reversed  himself.  He  accepts  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination ;  he  even  accepts  that  of  the  Inde- 
pendence League.  He  will  take  any  and  all  nomina- 
tions, and  knows  of  no  law  to  say  him  nay.  This 
change  of  mind  and  change  of  front  is  in  precise  accord 


with  Mr.  Heney 's  habit  in  legal  matters.  The  plain 
truth  is  that  he  knows  no  law  to  speak  of,  that  he  is 
merely  a  rough-and-ready  practitioner  relying  less  upon 
his  knowledge  than  upon  a  native  pugnacity  sustaineo 
by  a  "fighting"  habit.  All  this,  of  course,  has  been 
plainly  in  evidence  for  a  long  time.  The  latest  instance 
adds  nothing  to  the  exposition,  but  it  serves  to  remind 
us  that  among  other  disqualifications  for  the  prose- 
cuting attorneyship  Mr.  Heney  is  no  lawyer. 

If  the  tariff  and  navigation  laws  of  the  country  are 
good  enough  for  the  people  they  ought  to  be  good 
enough  for' the  government.  If  it  be  wasteful  and 
ridiculous  to  pay  "protected"  rates  for  transportation  of 
government  merchandise  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the 
Philippine  Islands  in  American  ships  when  foreign 
ships  will  do  the  work  for  half  the  money,  then  in 
logic  and  common  sense  the  same  rule  should  apply  to 
private  shippers.  And  yet  we  find  the  government  set- 
ting aside  its  own  laws  to  the  extent  of  chartering  four- 
teen foreign  ships  to  carry  coal  to  transpacific  ports 
in  preference  to  chartering  American  ships.  The  cir- 
cumstance serves  to  expose  the  inequity,  the  folly,  the 
downright  rottenness,  so  to  speak,  of  the  system  which 
now  for  forty  years  has  been  enforced  under  the 
absurd  and  false  theory  of  protecting  American 
industry  and  American  interests.  Our  shipping  inter- 
ests have,  indeed,  been  "protected"  to  the  point  of 
disappearance,  for  in  spite  of  our  laws,  or  on  account 
of  them,  we  have  no  shipping  interests  worthy  of  the 
name.  Our  flag  is  all  but  unknown  on  the  wide  seas. 
It  would  seem  that  a  system  so  fatuous  and  ruinous 
ought  long  before  now  to  have  impressed  the  country 
with  its  futility  and  its  powers  for  mischief. 


We  have  an  interesting  example  of  feminine  logic 
in  the  statement  of  Mrs.  Thaw,  mother  of  the  delectable 
Harry,  that  her  precious  son  was  a  young  man  of 
correct  personal  habits,  because,  forsooth,  he  was 
received  by  the  best  society  in  Pittsburg.  No  other 
assurance  more  naive  than  this  has  recently  been  given 
to  the  world  unless  we  except  the  sworn  statement  of 
Mrs.  Sutton  that  her  son  was  murdered  because  the 
whole  circumstance  was  clearly  revealed  to  her  in  the 
form  of  a  dream.  Much,  of  course,  may  be  allowed  to 
maternal  affection,  but  there  will  appear  to  be  need 
of  a  law  for  the  suppression  of  nuisances. 


EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Portland,  Oregon,  August,  1909. — Our  journey  from  San 
Francisco  to  Portland  by  way  of  Eureka,  Crescent  City,  and 
Grant's  Pass — S37  miles  by  the  motor  register — has  occupied 
eight  and  a  half  days,  of  which  so  much  as  a  day  and  a  half 
was  spent  in  loiterings  by  the  way — in  fishing,  shooting,  and 
social  visitation.  These  things  were  well  worth  doing  for 
their  own  sake,  but  the  time  spent  in  doing  them  ought  not  in 
fairness  to  be  reckoned  to  the  account  of  the  journey.  If  we 
had  been  intent  upon  getting  ahead,  and  had  made  all  things 
subordinate  to  that  purpose,  we  could  easily  have  made 
the  run  in  seven  days.  There  is,  I  am  told,  a  record  of  five 
days,  but  they  who  made  it  must  have  had  exceptional  endur- 
ance in  combination  with  exceptional  luck.  In  such  a.  run 
everything,  including  personal  comfort,  must  be  sacrificed  to 
the  one  consideration  of  speed.  Of  course  it  is  possible  to 
cover  relatively  great  distances  by  starting  early,  stopping 
late,  and  keeping  everlastingly  at  it ;  but  this  sort  of  thing 
can  find  no  justification  if  the  purpose  of  the  trip  be  for 
pleasure  and  recreation. 

Our  own  rate  of  speed  in  the  mountain  regions — and  the 
Oregon  road  runs  through  mountain  regions  practically  all 
the  way  from  Ukiah,  California,  to  Cottage  Grove,  Oregon, 
something  like  four  hundred  miles — was  anywhere  from 
seven  to  ten  miles  per  traveling  hour,  in  which  must  be 
reckoned  some  entirely  conscious  dallying.  The  automobile 
stage  running  from  Willits  to  Eureka  makes,  so  the  driver 
told  us,  an  average  of  ten  miles  per  hour.  I  can  not  believe 
that  it  would  be  easy  or  possible  with  safety  to  go  faster. 

Our  longest  single  day's  run,  on  roads  mostly  in  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley  from  Roseburg  to  Salem,  was  163  miles;  our 
next  longest  run  was  from  San  Francisco  to  Ukiah,  about  120 
miles,  although  we  might  easily  have  gone  farther  over  this 
stage  of  the  journey  with  an  early  start.  Taking  things  as 
they  come,  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  an  average  of  100  to 
110  miles  per  day  may  be  regarded  as  good  going  over  roads, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent  together,  as  we  have  them  up  and 
down  the  mountain  regions  of  the  Pacific  States. 

Our  own  trip  from  San  Francisco  to  Portland  was  fine  from 
every  standpoint,  and  yet  I  am  not  certain  that  the  same 
number  of  days  in  the  saddle  or  in  carriages  would  not  have 
yielded  to  the  same  company  as  great  or  greater  sport. 
Traveling  by  motor  has  its  special  charms,  but  as  com- 
pared with  traveling  by  horse  or  carriage,  something  is 
lost.  You  can  not  do  much  in  a  machine  but  just 
ride.  If  the  speed  is  great  the  nervous  tension  is 
considerable,  and  there  is  little  disposition  and  small 
chance  for  chit-chat  with  your  neighbor  on  the  same  seat. 
If  the  speed  is  slow  it  is  because  the  roads  are  rough,  and 
your  time  and  energies  are  pretty  well  occupied  in  keeping  in 
your  seat.  Pauses  in  a  motor  journey  for  lunch 
purposes  are  made  with  a  positive  sense  of  loss 
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of  mileage ;  there  is  no  feeling  as  in  horse  traveling  that 
it  is  justifiable  and  even  necessary  to  pause  for  the  sake  of 
resting.  On  the  whole,  I  think  that  a  group  of  men  will  come 
to  know  and  to  understand  each  other  better,  to  exchange 
information  about  matters  and  things  and  come  to  a  closer 
knowledge  of  each  other's  views,  in  a  week's  travel  by  horse 
or  carriage  than  by  motor.  In  other  words,  I  believe  that  by 
its  essential  conditions  motor  traveling  is  less  conducive  to 
sociability,  less  calculated  to  promote  knowledge  of  the  country 
visited,  than  horse  travel. 

Perhaps  I  should  say  that  these  conclusions  apply  to  motor 
travel  in  regions  like  those  which  lie  between  San  Francisco 
and  Portland.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  journeying  by 
motor  might  be  quite  another  thing  over  perfect  roads  and 
under  conditions  tending  to  eliminate  motives  for  speed.  My 
general  conclusion  would  be  that  motoring  as  a  sport  has  its 
limitations  and  that  good  roads  are  to  be  reckoned  as  a  first 
and  positive  essential.  Personally,  I  got  a  world  of  pleasure 
and  refreshment  out  of  the  trip  just  made  from  San  Francisco 
to  Portland,  but  it  is  an  experience  hardly  to  be  recommended 
to  anybody  lacking  in  health  or  physical  hardihood  and 
unsuited  temperamentally  to   roughing  it. 


The  city  of  Portland,  Oregon,  is  interesting  among  other 
things  because  it  is  so  different  from  every  other  in  the 
Pacific  States.  I  might  go  further  and  say  that  it  is  different 
from  any  city  west  of  Cleveland.  And,  curiously  enough, 
Portland  is  different  temperamentally,  socially,  and  by  that 
intangible  thing  called  spirit  from  the  country  of  which  it  is 
the  commercial  capital.  Rural  Oregon  is  essentially  Southern 
in  its  tone  and  social  habit,  whereas  Portland  in  all  its 
appearances  and  conditions  smacks  rather  of  the  East  than 
of  the  South.  The  whyfore  of  this  is  no  mystery  when  one 
takes  the  pains  to  run  over  the  history  of  Oregon  and  the 
conditions  under  which  its  development  has  been  wrought  out. 
Two  distinct  sorts  of  people  came  to  Oregon  in  the  'forties 
and  early  'fifties,  one  element  establishing  itself  in  the  country 
and  the  other  in  the  city.  Rural  Oregon  harks  back  to  the 
South  and  the  Southwest — to  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  Ken- 
tucky. Portland  harks  back  to  New  York  and  New  England. 
Each  community  has  been  faithful  to  its  traditions.  In  the 
second  and  even  in  the  third  generations  rural  Oregon  is  still 
Southern;  likewise  in  the  corresponding  generations,  the  city  is 
still  Eastern  in  tone  and  habit.  These  two  elements  have 
lived  side  by  side  with  mutual  good-will  for  the  lifetime  of 
two  generations,  but  with  very  little  mingling  of  the  two  dis- 
tinct streams  of  social  and  domestic  life.  The  man  from  Yam- 
hill or  Polk  County  whose  father  came  from  Missouri  in  the 
'forties  looking  for  land  is  in  many  ways  alien  to  the  man 
whose  father  came  to  Portland  likewise  in  the  'forties  with 
a  bill  of  lading  in  his  wallet  from  New  York  or  Boston. 
The  two  elements  are  not  quite  at  home  with  each  other ;  the 
separation  is  so  pronounced  that  one  familiar  with  the  domestic 
history  of  the  country  may  almost  reckon  upon  the  fingers  of 
one  hand  the  notable  marriage  connections  between  them. 

The  Southwestern  or  rural  element  has  been  much  stronger 
in  point  of  numbers  and  intellectual  force,  and  outside  of 
commercial  life  it  has  easily  dominated  the  country.  It 
has  almost  held  a  monopoly  in  the  public  life  of  the  State. 
The  teachers,  the  preachers,  the  lawyers — the  real  masters  of 
the  land  outside  of  commercial  lines — have  come  from  this 
class.  Hardly  a  name  of  professional  distinction  in  Oregon 
can  be  named  without  resorting  to  it.  Every  United  States 
judge  in  the  history  of  the  State  has  come  from  it;  and 
every  State  official  whose  identity  can  be  recalled  offhand 
likewise  has  come  from  it.  The  distinguished  editor  of  the 
Or'egonian,  whose  career  now  for  more  than  forty  years  has 
been  part  of  the  distinction  of  Oregon,  harks  back  in  his 
individual  breeding  to  the  element  I  have  just  described. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  New  Yorkers  and  New  Eng- 
enders and  their  descendants,  original  commercial  adven- 
turers and  mercantile  exploiters — traders  and  storekeepers 
of  the  pioneer  era — have  acquired  a  share  of  the 
general  wealth  disproportionate  to  their  numbers.  They 
have  likewise  held  a  certain  species  of  social  supremacy — they 
are  the  "higher-ups"  alike  in  business  and  in  the  sphere 
technically  known  as  society.  It  is  the  persistence  of  the 
Oregonians — whether  of  the  one  breed  or  of  the  other,  since 
both  are  natural  conservatives — in  the  standards  and  habits 
of  their  forebears  that  has  given  to  Portland  an  atmosphere 
which  by  its  steadiness,  its  solidity,  its  habits  of  considera- 
tion and  respect,  its  likeness  rather  to  an  old  city  than 
a  new  one.  The  boomer  and  the  exploiter  find  little 
encouragement  and  no  credit  in  Portland.  The  social  upstart 
who  quickly  finds  his  way  in  most  of  the  newer  Coast  cities,  at 
Portland  finds  himself  smothered  as  if  by  a  wet  blanket.  Per- 
sonal and  family  tradition  have  here  a  consideration  and  a 
weight  absolutely-foreign  to  the  spirit  of  a  new  country.  There 
are  those  who  for  the  reasons  named  call  Portland  slow  and 
inhospitable.  Eut  the  system  has  its  advantages,  and  I  for  one 
most  heartily  like  it.  I  honor  the  spirit  of  a  town  which 
insists  upon  knowing  a  man  not  only  in  his  pretensions,  but 
in  his  habits  and  connections,  before  accepting  him  as  a  social 
intimate.  I  honor  the  spirit  of  a  town  which  does  not  hold 
its  favors  so  cheap  that  any  pretentious  aspirant  may  com- 
mand them.  I  honor  a  town  wherein  certain  names  of 
eminent  respectability  and  a  fixed  character  hold  a  persistent 
influence,  a  continuing  vogue  from  decade  to  decade  and  from 
generation  to  generation.  I  honor  a  town  which  pays  its 
way  as  it  goes,  in  which  it  is  more  respectable  to  live  in  one's 
own  house  than  in  a  flat  or  in  an  "apartment."  I  honor  a 
town  which  for  more  than  half  a  century  has  sustained  and 
built  up  a  newspaper  with  the  decency  to  be  clean  and  the 
courage  and  intellectual  force  to  lead  public  opinion.  I  honor 
a  town  whi  h  will  not  accept  or  sustain  any  other  kind  of  a 
newspaper.  I  honor  a  town  which  creates  and  supports  those 
public  institutions  by  which  higher  civilization  thrives,  declin- 
ing gifts  'a  the  shape  of  Carnegie  libraries,  monuments  to 
tiou  nobodies,  and  other  like  trumpery.  I  honor  a 
herein  may  be  found  when  occasion  calls  for  leader- 
n    capable    of    disinterested    service    and    willing    to 


yield  it;  and  I  honor  a  town  whose  citizenship  is  content 
to  follow  when  men  of  character,  respect,  and  wisdom  con- 
sent to  lead. 

In  its  recent  material  development  Portland  bears  abundant 
witness  to  the  value  of  business  and  social  conservatism 
regarded  as  a  progressive  principle.  While  the  growth  of 
Portland  is  not  as  spectacular  as  that  of  some  other  of  our 
Coast  cities,  it  is  quite  fast  enough  for  moral  health.  There 
is  in  it  a  certain  intangible  something,  impressive  of  solidity 
and  permanency ;  nothing  in  Portland  is  "boomed" ;  every 
step  in  the  progress  of  the  city  is  a  step  upon  a  sure  and  an 
obvious  foundation.  The  values  of  real  estate  are  regulated 
not  by  the  calculations  of  speculators,  but  by  the  legitimate 
requirements  of  business.  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  see  a 
city  thus  bearing  in  every  aspect  and  in  every  sense  the  marks 
of  legitimate  purpose  and  fixed  character,  moving  steadily 
forward  to  large  and  larger  things.  I  will  not  undertake  to 
say  what  the  present  population  of  Portland  is ;  it  may  be 
225,000,  or  it  may  be  more.  Eut  whatever  its  numbers  it  is 
a  population  wholesomely  prosperous,  fixed  in  domestic  affec- 
tion for  a  community  in  all  ways  worthy  of  respect.  In  the 
hotel  an  hour  ago  I  met  a  New  York  man  of  such  large  dis- 
tinction in  the  worlds  of  affairs  and  intellect  that  I  dare  not 
venture  to  name  his  name.  "On  the  whole,"  he  said,  "this  is 
to  my  way  of  thinking  the  most  satisfactory  town  west  of 
Ohio.  I  would  rather  live  here,  bring  my  children  up  here, 
and  establish  them  in  life  here  than  in  any  other  place  on 
the  western  half  of  the  continent."  Would  it  be  possible  to 
pay  to  any  community  a  more  gracious  compliment?        A.  H. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


Charles  N.  Fowler,  congressional  representative  from  the 
Fifth  New  Jersey  District,  and  for  many  years  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  has  addressed 
a  letter  of  fervid  denunciation  to  Mr.  Cannon,  the  occasion 
being  the  Speaker's  refusal  to  reappoint  Mr.  Fowler  to  the 
important  chairmanship  so  long  and  effectively  held  by  him. 
The  letter,  which  is  very  long  and  couched  in  ironclad  lan- 
guage, is  a  review  of  Mr.  Cannon's  career  and  it  concludes 
with  the  following  statement  of  intention : 

First — I  will  vote  for  a  rule  which  will  provide  that  all 
places  of  patronage  about  the  capitol  shall  be  drawn  for  pre- 
cisely as  the  members  now  draw  for  the  choice  of  seats,  so 
far  as  such  places  may  not  be  reasonably  put  under  civil 
service  rules. 

Second — I  will  vote  to  strip  the  office  of  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  all  political  power,  and  make 
him  just  what  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  is, 
simply  a  presiding  officer. 

Third — I  will  vote  for  a  rule  that  provides  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  vote  for  a  committee  on  committees 
— that  is,  a  committee  to  appoint  the  committees  of  the 
House. 

These  pledges  have  become  necessary  because  of  your 
assumption  and  abuse  of  power  by  which  you  and  your  con- 
federates have  already  brought  the  Republican  party  almost 
to  certain  defeat,  possibly  disruption  and  -destruction  ;  unless 
"Cannonism"  with  all  its  corrupting,  degrading,  and  paralyzing 
influences,  is  torn  up  root  and  branch.  For  the  Republican 
party  is  today  a  party  of  conscience,  intelligence,  patriotism, 
and  freedom  of  mind  of  the  American  citizen,  as  it  was  in 
the  beginning  the  party  of  the  freedom  of  the  body  of  the 
American  slave;  and  it  will  not  brook  nor  condone  your  con- 
temptible trickery  and  traitorous  treachery,  your  disgusting 
favoritism  and  vengeful  malice,  your  brutal  despotism  and  dar- 
ingly desperate  methods. 

If  the  Republican  party  wins  the  next  congressional  elec- 
tion, it  will  only  be  upon  the  grave  of  "Cannonism." 

Lastly,  sir,  as  you  are  aware,  we  now  have  a  government 
by  edict,  so  completely  have  you  absorbed  and  usurped  all 
power,  legislative  as  well  as  political.  You  have  succeeded 
in  Russianizing  the  House  of  Representatives.  But,  sir, 
unless  I  misjudge  the  intelligence,  the  independence,  the  pride, 
the  self-respect,  the  patriotism  and  the  present  temper  of  the 
American  people,  you  will  be  the  last  of  the  political  Bour- 
bons, and  the  conditions  which  made  such  a  creature  as  you 
possible,  will  end  with  the  Sixty-First  Congress. 

As  a  duty  to  myself,  under  the  circumstances,  as  a  duty 
to  the  great  cause  of  financial  and  currency  reform  which  is 
imperiled  by  your  ignorance,  your  prejudice,  your  purposes, 
your  methods,  and  your  power,  as  a  duty  to  the  Republican 
party,  and  above  all,  as  a  duty  to  my  country,  I  have  addressed 
this  open  letter  to  you. 

Now  Mr.  Fowler  may  have  held  these  views  for  a  long 
time,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  the  immediate  occasion  for  this 
forcible  expression  should  be  a  personal  slight  directed  against 
himself.  Mr.  Fowler  was  one  of  the  insurgents,  and  as  such 
he  incurred  the  Speaker's  ire.  His  opinions  in  a  general 
way  have  of  course  bfien  public  property,  but  Mr.  Fowler 
would  perhaps  have  displayed  a  greater  tactical  wisdom  by 
remaining  silent  under  a  personal  affront.  Mr.  Cannon's  cur- 
rency record,  for  example,  is  precisely  what  it  was  before  he 
excluded  Mr.  Fowler  from  the  committee,  and  his  latest 
tyrannical  act  has  no  immediate  bearing  upon  that  record. 
There  is  a  general  and  well-founded  disposition  to  discount 
the  accusations  of  the  man  with  a  personal  grievance. 


The  great  Pittsburg  strike  has  been  lost  by  violence.  On 
Sunday  the  turbulence  of  the  last  few  months,  culminated  in 
a  riot  and  eleven  men  were  killed  on  the  spot  and  two  more 
are  expected  to  die.  Those  who  are  unaware  of  the  verdict 
of  history  or  who  are  disinclined  to  accept  it,  the  verdict 
that  all  industrial  disputes  are  lost  with  the  advent  of  violence 
may  perhaps  be  willing  to  accept  the  opinion  of  Eugene  V. 
Debs,  who  arrived  at  McKee's  Rocks  to  give  his  aid  to  the 
strike.  Mr.  Debs,  in  his  speech  after  the  riot,  said  that 
words  were  now  of  little  avail,  as  the  riots  of  Sunday  night 
had  once  and  for  all  placed  the  strikers  in  the  position  of 
outcasts  whose  cause  was  all  but  lost.  • 


Mr.  Taft  expresses  himself  as  entirely  undismayed  by  the 
preparations  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  new  corpora- 
tion tax.  The  tests  and  the  protests,  the  President  declared, 
were  all  anticipated,  and  no  threats  of  the  corporation  lawyers 
now  ciuse  the  chief  magistrate  any  alarm.  Mr.  Taft,  himself 
a  lawyer  of  some  eminence  and  father  of  the  corporation- 
tax  idea,  is  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  tax  will  stand  any 
test  that  may  be  applied  to  it.     Attorney-General  Wickersham, 


a  corporation  lawyer  of  note,  and  Senator  Root  collaborated 
on  the  corporation-tax  provision  of  the  tariff  bill,  and  the 
measure  as  enacted,  they  believe,  will  survive  any  attempt  to 
nullify  it. 

Mr.  Taft  views  the  prospect  of  a  fight  in  court  over  the 
tax  in  his  characteristically  philosophical  frame  of  mind.  He 
says  that  the  test  cases  were  but  natural  and  that  no  unusual 
or  new  system  of  taxation  ever  had  been  submitted  to  with- 
out some  sort  of  fight. 

Upon  the  other  hand.  Judge  Alton  B.  Parker  has  entered 
the  lists  in  defiance  of  the  new  tax.  Writing  in  the  National 
Monthly,  he  says: 

To  some  writers  the  statute  apparently  seems  innocent  of 
a  purpose  to  trespass  upon  the  powers  reserved  to  the  States 
and  to  the  people.  It  appears  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  but 
another  step  in  the  carrying  oui  of  a  carefully  devised  plan 
of  centralization  of  power  in  the  Federal  government — 
hence  an  appropriate  subject  to  refer  to  in  an  address  on 
good  citizenship,  and  worthy  of  support  as  against  those  who 
would   avoid  its  serious  consideration. 

It  has  long  been  deemed  a  sound  rule  in  ascertaining  the 
intent  of  the  parties  to  a  writing  in  controversy,  to  construe 
it  in  the  light  of  all  the  facts  and  circumsances  surrounding 
its  making. 

The  facts  and  circumstances  here  are  interesting,  instructive, 
and  menacing.  They  show  a  movement  covering  a  period  of 
seven  years  in  hostility  to  the  home  rule  scheme  of  the  fathers 
— a  movement  openly  and  aggressively  supported  by  the  very 
foremost  leaders  of  the  Republican  party,  and  quietly  but 
effectively  aided  by  certain  corporation  leaders  through 
methods  they  so  well  understand. 


As  helping  to  remove  some  misconceptions  that  have  arisen 
in  connection  with  the  Ballinger-Pinchot  dispute  it  is  right  that 
some  prominence  should  be  given  to  a  statement  issued  a  few 
days  ago  by  an  official  of  the  Interior  Department  as  to  Mr. 
BalHnger's  interest  in  the  Cunningham  coal  entries  in  Alaska. 
This  statement  effectually  disposes  of  the  ill-considered  con- 
tention that  Mr.  Ballinger  in  his  official  capacity  had  shown 
undue  preference  for  a  concern  that  he  had  once  represented 
as   an  attorney.     The  statement  is  as   follows: 

Soon  after  Secretary  Ballinger  assumed  office  some  phase 
of  those  cases  came  up  officially  before  the  department.  The 
secretary  called  for  me,  and  stated  that  he  had  been  called 
into  consultation  about  the  cases  before  his  appointment,  and 
that  he  would  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  them,  and 
directed  that  all  matters  relating  to  them  should  be  handled 
entirely  by  myself  and  the  commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office.  Since  the  secretary  assumed  office  he  has  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  these  cases,  and  all  matters  relating  to 
them  have  been  handled  either  directly  by  myself  or  through 
the  General  Land  Office. 


The  increased  cost  of  living  is  receiving  some  of  the  atten- 
tion that  its  importance  deserves.  Students  of  the  trend  of 
modern  events  are  beginning  to  suspect  that  the  steadily 
advancing  price  of  commodities  is  responsible  for  movements 
that  wear  quite  other  labels  and  that  seem  to  be  due  to  other 
and  more  immediate  causes.  The  actual  explanation  of  the 
increasing  cost  must  be  left  to  economists,  although  these 
gentlemen  seem  to  be  as  much  at  variance  as  a  group  of 
scientists  who  are  asked  to  account  for  earthquakes.  We  can 
at  least  avoid  the  error  of  assigning  purely  local  causes  for  a 
phenomenon  that  is  world-wide.  Chicago  householders,  for 
example,  are  overwhelming  their  newspapers  with  correspond- 
ence upon  a  situation  that  makes  it  no  longer  possible  to  live 
upon  incomes  that  were  adequate  a  few  years  ago.  To  say 
that  this  situation  is  due  to  the  tariff,  for  instance,  leaves  out 
of  account  the  fact  that  the  pinch  is  just  as  severe,  or  nearly 
so,  in  England,  where  there  is  no  tariff.  The  New  York 
Commercial,  discussing  the  subject,  says: 

Popular  unrest  under  this  burden  was  never  so  noticeable 
here  in  the  United  States  as  now.  A  thousand-and-one 
articles  that  constitute  items  in  household  expenses,  necessi- 
ties and  luxuries  alike,  and  whose  cost  has  no  relation  what- 
ever to  the  price  of  wheat,  are  abnormally  increased  in  price 
and  without  any  apparent  reason  for  it  in  most  instances. 

And  from  another  point  of  the  compass  we  have  the  London 
Economist  printing  the  following  letter  from  its  Vienna  cor- 
respondent : 

The  cost  of  living  is  the  subject  of  nomberless  meetings 
held  in  this  country,  where  not  the  workman  only,  but  the 
middle  classes,  with  fixed  salaries  that  can  not  be  increased 
by  any  ingenuity,  are  at  a  loss  how  to  make  ends  meet. 
Nearly  all  government  officials,  from  the  chief  of  a  section 
in  a  government  department  to  the  young  assistant,  who  has 
to  serve  ten  years  at  a  nominal  salary,  are  in  debt.  In  Hun- 
gary people  are  even  worse  off  than  in  Austria. 

The  inference  "jumps  to  the  eye."  If  the  cost  of  living  is 
the  cause  of  such  deep  dissatisfaction  in  Austria,  where  a 
military  despotism  has  made  strikes  and  riots  almost  an  impos- 
sibility, we  may  ask  if  the  same  cause  must  assume  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  abortive  revblution  in  Spain,  the  extraordinary 
strikes  in  Sweden,  and  the  succession  of  similar  troubles  in 
France.  People  do  not  avowedly  riot  because  of  high  prices, 
but  the  high  prices  produce  a  state  of  discontent  from  which 
disturbances  may   spring  upon   the   smallest  pretext. 

In  this  connection  the  Springfield  Republican  offers  us  a 
timely  reminder  of  a  remarkable  passage  to  be  found  in 
"Social  England,"  edited  by  H.  D.  Traill.  Speaking  of  the 
rise  of  prices  that  was  checked   about  1640,  the  author  says: 

The  political  consequences  of  this  change  were  very  impor- 
tant. We  have  seen  that  the  rise  of  prices  had  immensely 
increased  and  enriched  the  middle  classes;  but,  when  prices 
became  stationary,  profits  naturally  fell.  A  great  stimulus 
to  industrial  enterprise  was  removed,  and  a  widespread  dis- 
content among  the  commercial  classes  ensued.  It  can  scarcely 
be  questioned  that  these  fluctuations  of  prices  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  help  to  explain  the  opposition  to  the  Stuart 
kings  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Puritan  revolution.  For  it  was 
just  those  classes  that  advanced  in  wealth  and  importance 
through  the  rise  in  prices,  and  then  found  their  prosperity 
checked,  who  played  the  chief  part  in  the  resistance  to 
Charles  I. 

The  analogies  will  bear  much  working  out,  and  it  is  only 
by  such  analogies,  sought  over  a  wide  field  and  from  long 
perspective,  that  the  problem  can  be  understood  or  solved. 


Sixteen  governors  have  accepted  invitations  to  join 
the  party  of  President  Taft  in  his  trip  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  next  October. 


September  4,  1909. 
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THAW  AS  AN  INSTITUTION. 


Miss  Jeannette  Gilder  Offers  Some  Reflections  Upon  a  Grave 
Public  Scandal. 


Are  we  never  to  get  to  the  end  of  the  nauseating 
Thaw  case?  One  would  have  supposed  that  when 
Harrv  K.  Thaw  was  adjudged  insane  and  placed  in 
the  asylum  at  Matteawan  that  would  have  been  the  end 
of  him  for  a  while  at  least,  hut  no.  Thanks  to  the 
extraordinary  foolishness  of  his  family,  we  have  had 
just  as  much  of  him  in  the  past  few  weeks  as  we  had 
originally. 

What  do  his  family  want?  They  succeeded  in  get- 
ting him  pronounced  insane,  which  was  what  they  were 
after,  and  now  they  want  him  pronounced  sane  and 
allowed  to  walk  the  streets  a  free  man.  They  appar- 
ently think  that  their  money  will  do  anything,  and  they 
have  been  encouraged  in  this  belief,  for  if  Thaw  had 
not  had  millions  behind  him  he  would  have  been  elec- 
trocuted after  his  first  trial.  It  was  a  shameless  mis- 
carriage of  justice  that  he  was  so  lightly  dealt  with. 
Such  men  as  he  are  not  fit  to  live,  or  if  they  must  live 
they  should  be  placed  in  confinement  and  forgotten. 

The  harm  that  Thaw  has  done  in  his  day  and  genera- 
tion is  incalculable.  The  impression  created  by  such 
trials  as  those  in  which  he  has  been  concerned  can 
never  be  wiped  out.  When  one  thinks  of  the  thou- 
sands, yes  millions,  of  men,  women,  and  children  who 
have  read  and  gloated  over  the  disgusting  details  of 
the  life  of  this  Thaw  and  the  unspeakable  Nesbit  woman 
it  is  to  weep.  And  do  you  know  what  to  me  is  the 
greatest  horror  of  it  all?  The  sympathy,  almost  hero 
worship,  that  this  monster  of  degeneracy  has  inspired 
among  women  of  a  certain  class,  and  a  decenter  class 
than  you  would  imagine.  They  have  lashed  themselves 
into  the  belief  that  Thaw  really  was  a  defender  of  the 
honor  of  their  sex.  This  even  in  the  face  of  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Merrill  woman  who  supplied  two  hundred 
young  girls  for  him  to  flog,  to  train  for  the  stage,  he 
says.  Did  he  take  them  for  stage  horses  that  he  should 
beat  them  with  whips  ? 

Thaw  is  as  he  was  born,  I  suppose,  and  so  are  all 
paranoiacs,  but  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  about 
unrestrained  to  prey  upon  society  and  fill  the  press  with 
the  details  of  their  crimes.  The  high  and  holy  purpose 
that  Thaw  and  his  family  would  like  us  to  believe 
inspired  him  to  murder  Stanford  White  does  not  tally 
with  the  story  of  his  life.  White  was  not  the  Sir  Gala- 
had that  Lawyer  Delmas  described  Thaw  to  be,  but  he 
was  not  the  brute  that  Thaw  tried  to  make  out. 
He  was  no  doubt  a  fast  man,  but  he  was  something 
else.  Thaw  is  and  never  was  anything  but  the  worst 
type  of  degenerate.  Monuments  to  Stanford  White's 
love  of  the  beautiful  in  art  and  architecture  will  enrich 
this  city  as  long  as  the  city  exists.  The  only  mile- 
stones that  mark  the  career  of  Thaw  are  trails  of  filth 
the  stench  of  which  it  will  take  tons  of  quicklime  to 
stamp  out. 

No  sooner  has  Justice  Mills  adjudged  Thaw  insane 
than  his  mother  appears  in  print  with  the  cry  that  she 
is  going  to  appeal  the  case,  which  means  that  we  are 
again  to  have  all  its  nauseating  details  paraded  before 
us  in  the  public  prints : 

"It  is  impossible  to  fathom  the  workings  of  the  human  mind, 
and  so  the  reason  for  this  totally  unexpected  and  cruel 
decision  of  the  trial  judge  must  remain  a  mystery.  Mean- 
while my  son,  my  daughter,  and  I  have  no  alternative  but  to 
again  take  up  the  burden  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  was 
behind  us  forever.  We  have  exiled  ourselves  from  two  homes, 
and  all  the  regular  flow  of  life  will  remain  close  to  the  gate, 
and  so  help  the  son  and  brother  to  endure  an  existence  which, 
if  perpetual,  would  be  far  worse  than  death  itself,  trusting 
in  God's  overruling  Providence  to  in  His  own  good  time  vin- 
dicate the  right." 

What  is  the  state  of  mind  that  could  induce  a  woman, 
even  a  mother,  to  believe  that  an  overruling  Providence 
would  set  Harry  K.  Thaw  free  to  violate  every  law  of 
God  and  man?  It  is  only  charitable  to  believe  that  the 
poor  woman's  reason  has  been  dethroned  by  the 
troubles  her  son  has  brought  down  upon  her.  A 
mother's  love  is  a  great  and  noble  thing,  but  even  her 
love  for  her  unfortunate  son  should  not  take  the  form 
that  Mrs.  Thaw's  has  taken.  One  would  think  that  she 
would  rather  believe  him  insane  than  sane  and  guilty  of 
the  crimes  that  have  been  proved  against  him. 

Apparently  we  will  never  get  to  the  end  of  the  Thaw 
horrors.  If  the  case  is  appealed,  as  it  will  be,  we  will 
have  it  all  over  again,  and  then  when  the  paranoiac  has 
been  locked  up  for  the  last  time  we  will  have  the  case 
once  more  rehearsed  in  the  Nesbit  woman's  suit  for 
divorce  against  him.  When  interviewed  over  the  tele- 
phone after  the  recent  verdict  this  model  wife  is 
reported  to  have  said: 

"Surprised  at  the  decision  ?  Not  in  the  least.  Nothing  sur- 
prises me  any  more.  Was  it  a  shock  to  me?  No.  Nothing 
shocks  me  now,  either." 

I  don't  wonder,  for  I  should  not  think  that  anything 
short  of  a  hundred  thousand  volts  would  shock  Evelyn 
Thaw. 

Already  Thaw  is  looking  about  for  a  change  of  law- 
yers. He  thinks  that  some  one  else  could  handle  his 
case  better  than  Mr.  Morschauser  did.  That  he  can  find 
any  lawyer  to  touch  it  with  a  ten-foot  pole  surprises  me. 
You  can't  touch  pitch  without  being  defiled  is  an  old 
saying,  and  presumably  true,  so  I  should  think  that  no 
self-respecting  lawyer  would  take  it  even  if  handed  to 
him  on  a  golden  charger.  But  you  never  can  tell.  A 
lawyer  satisfies  his  conscience  by  saying  that  a  man 
is  innocent  until  he  is  found  guilty,  and  that  every  man 
should  have  every  advantage  that  the  law  can  give — in 
other  words,  that  he   is   entitled   to   the  best  defense. 


Perhaps,  but  I  should  think  that  a  lawyer  would  have  to 
stultify  himself  to  the  limit  to  plead  the  cause  of  a 
Harry  K.  Thaw. 

If  Thaw  is  reexamined  as  to  his  sanity  and  found 
sane  it  will  be  time  for  us  all  to  rush  to  asylums  for 
protection.  But  I  can  not  think  that  even  the  Thaw 
millions  can  so  degrade  justice  and  the  law. 

Jeannette  L.  Gilder. 

New  York,  August  27,  1909. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Cenfessions. 
Face  to  face  in  my  chamber,  my  silent  chamber,  I  saw  her! 
God  and  she  and  I  only,   .    .    .    there,  I  sate  down  to  draw  her 
Soul    through    the    clefts    of    confession.    .    .    .    Speak,    I "  am 

holding  thee  fast, 
As  the  angels  of  resurrection  shall  do  at  the  last. 
"My  cup  is  blood-red 
With  my  sin,"  she  said, 
"And  I  pour  it  out  to  bitter  lees, 
As  if  the  angels  of  judgment  stood  over  me  strong  at  the  last, 
Or  as  thou  wert  as  these!" 

When  God  smote  His  hands  together,  and  struck  out  thy  soul 

as  a  spark 
Into  the  organized  glory  of  things,  from  deeps  of  the  dark — 
Say,  didst  thou  shine,   didst  thou  burn,   didst  thou  honor  the 

power  in  the  form, 
As   the   star  does   at   night,   or    the   fire-fly,   or   even   the   little 
ground-worm  ? 

"I  have  sinned,"  she  said, 
"For  my  seed-light  shed 
Has  smoldered  away  from  His  first  decrees  ! 
The  cypress  praiseth  the  fire-fly,  the  ground-leaf  praiseth  the 
worm ; 

I  am  viler  than  these!" 

When    God   on    that   sin   had   pity,    and    did   not   trample    thee 

straight 
With    His   wild   rains   beating  and   drenching   thy   light   found 

inadequate ; 
When   He   only   sent   thee   the   north-winds,   a   little   searching 

and  chill, 
To  quicken  thy  flame    .    .    .    didst  thou  kindle  and  flash  to  the 
heights  of  His  will  ? 

"I  have  sinned,"  she  said, 
"Unquickened,   unspread 
My  fire  dropt  down  ;  and  I  wept  on  my  knees ! 
I  only  said  of  His  winds  of  the  north  as  I  shrank  from  their 
chill    .    .    . 

What  delight  is  in  these?" 

When  God  on  that  sin  had  pity,  and  did  not  meet  it  as  such. 
But  tempered  the  wind  to  thy  uses,  and  softened  the  world  to 

thy  touch  ; 
At  least  thou  wast  moved  in  thy  soul,  though  unable  to  prove 

it   afar, 
Thou  couldst  carry   thy   light  like   a   jewel,   not  giving  it   out 
like  a  star? 

"I   have  sinned,"  she  said, 
"And  not  merited 
The  gift  He  gives,  by  the  grace  He  sees  ! 
The   mine-cave   praiseth   the   jewel,   the   hill-side   praiseth    the 
star; 

I    am  viler   than   these." 

Then  I  cried  aloud  in  my  passion    .    .    .   unthankful  and  impo- 
tent creature 
To   throw   up    thy   scorn   unto    God   through    the   rents   in   thy 

beggarly  nature  ! 
If  He,  the  all-giving  and  loving,  is  served  so  unduly,  what  then 
Hast  thou  done  to   the  weak  and  the  false,  and  the  changing 
.    .    .    thy  fellow  of  men  ? 

"I  have  loved,"  she   said. 
(Words  bowing  her   head 
As  the  wind  the  wet  acacia-tree  !) 
"I  saw  God  sitting  above  me — but  I    ...    I  sate  among  men. 
And  I  have  loved  these." 

Again  with  a  lifted  voice,  like  a  choral  trumpet  that  takes 
The  lowest  note  of  a  viol  that  trembles,  and  triumphing  breaks 
On  the  air  with  it  solemn  and  clear — "Behold!     I  have  sinned 

not  in   this  ! 
Where   I   loved,   I   have   loved  much   and   well — I   have   verily 
loved  not  amiss. 

"Let  the  living,"  she  said, 
"Inquire  of  the  Dead, 
In  the  house  of  the  pale-fronted  Images, 
My  own  true  dead  will  answer  for  me,  that  I  have  not  loved 
amiss 

In  my  love  for  all  these. 

"The  least  touch  of  their  hands  in  the  morning,  I  keep  it  by 

day  and  by  night : 
Their  least  step  on  the  stair,  at  the  door,  still  throbs  through 

me,  if  ever  so  light: 
Their  least  gift,  which   they  left  to  my  childhood,  far  off,  in 

the  long-ago  years, 
Is   now   turned   from   a   toy   to   a   relic,   and  seen   through   the 
crystals  of  tears. 

"Dig  the  snow,"  she  said, 
"For  my  church-yard  bed; 
Yet  I,  as  I  sleep,  shall  not  fear  to  freeze, 
If  one  only  of  these   my  beloveds,  shall   love  me  with   heart- 
warm  tears, 

As  I  have  loved  these  ! 

"If  I  angered  any  among  them,  from  thenceforth  my  own  life 

was  sore ; 
If    I    fell    by    chance    from    their    presence,    I    clung    to    their 

memory  more : 
Their  tender  I  often  felt  holy,  their  bitter  I  sometimes  called 

sweet ; 
And  whenever  their  heart  was  refused  me,  I  fell  down  straight 
at   their   feet. 

"I    have   loved,"   she   said — 
"Man  is  weak,  God  is  dread  ; 
Yet  the  weak  man  dies  with  his  spirit  at  ease, 
Having    poured    such    an    unguent    of    love    but    once    on    the 
Saviour's  feet, 

As  I  lavished  for  these." 

Go,  I  cried,  thou  hast  chosen  the  Human,  and  left  the  Divine  ! 
Then,   at  least,  have  the   Human   shared  with   thee   their  wild 

berry-wine  ? 
Have  they  loved  back  thy  love,  and  when  strangers  approach 

thee  with  blame, 
Have  they  covered  thy  fault  with  their  kisses,  and  loved  thee 
the  same? 

But  she  shrunk  and  said, 
"God,   over  my   head, 
Must  sweep  in  the  wrath  of  His  judgment  seas, 
If  He  deal  with  me  sinning,  but  only  indeed  the  same 
And  no  gentler  than  these." 

— Elizabeth  Barrett  Brozvntng. 


Professor  Korn  of  Munich  has  established  stations  of 
distance  photography  at  Berlin,  Munich,  Paris,  Lon- 
don, Copenhagen,  and  Stockholm.  He  believes  it  will 
soon  be  possible  to  take  pictures  at  a  distance,  not  only 
of  individuals,  but  of  groups  and  scenes. 

King  Edward  is  a  clergyman,  although  few  people 
seem  to  be  aware  of  the  fact.  He  is  prebendary  of  St. 
David's  in  Wales  and  gets  a  salary  of  $5  a  year.  He 
is  entitled  to  preach  one  sermon  a  year  in  the  cathedral. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  English  and  Irish  bars  and 
a  member  of  the  Royal  College-  of  Physicians. 

There  is  hardly  a  newspaper  in  the  United  States 
that  has  not  at  one  time  or  another  printed  something 
about  Secretary  Knox's  skill  at  billiards.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  has  never  played  the  game.  It  is  a  problem 
with  him  today  whether  he  shall  become  an  expert  at 
billiards  or  issue  a  sweeping  denial  of  the  stories  that 
make  him  one. 

That  Edison  is  as  fertile  as  ever  in  suggestions 
appears  in  his  proposal  that  the  East  River  be  filled  in 
and  its  waters  provided  with  a  new  channel  dug  across 
Long  Island  at  a  point  farther  east.  Good  authorities 
pronounce  the  scheme  by  no  means  chimerical.  The 
real  estate  value  of  the  present  site  of  the  river  would 
be  almost  beyond  calculation. 

Miss  Chrystal  Eastman,  who  has  been  appointed  by 
Governor  Hughes  on  the  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  question  of  the  employers'  liability  and  the  causes 
and  effect  of  unemployed,  is  the  only  woman  on  the 
commission.  She  is  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  S.  E.  and 
the  Rev.  Annie  S.  Eastman,  joint  pastors  of  Park 
Church,  Elmira,  New  York. 

The  only  Roman  Catholic  priest  who  ever  was  in 
Congress  was  Father  Gabriel  Richard,  who  sat  from 
a  Michigan  district  and  impressed  his  colleagues  with 
his  character  and  ability.  He  has  been  recalled  recently 
by  the  centenary  of  the  setting  up  of  the  first  printing 
press  in  the  Middle  West.  Father  Richard  issued,  in 
1809,  from  a  press  set  up  in  Detroit,  the  "Essai  du 
Michigan." 

Dr.  Walther  Wever  has  been  advanced  by  Emperor 
William  to  the  post  of  German  consul-general  at 
Naples.  For  several  years  Dr.  Wever  was  stationed  in 
Chicago  as  German  imperial  consul-general.  He  left 
there  a  year  or  so  ago  to  become  charge  d'affaires  at 
Hayti.  In  promoting  interest  in  Teutonic  literature, 
language,  and  art  in  Chicago  Dr.  Wever,  who  is  a 
Heidelberg  man,  obtained  the  active  cooperation  of 
both  the  University  of  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. 

Mme.  Curie,  who  since  the  death  of  her  husband 
has  taken  his  place  at  the  University  of  Paris,  was 
recently  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Cracow.  In  1903  she  received,  together  with  her 
husband  and  the  late  Professor  Bocquerel,  the  Nobel 
prize  for  chemistry,  but  she  has  lost  nothing  of  her 
enthusiasm.  She  is  still  working  industriously,  and 
those  who  know  her  best  say  that  honors  and  decora- 
tions, fellowships  and  professorships  are  of  less  moment 
to  her  than  the  scientific  problems  to  the  solution  of 
which  she  is  devoting  her  life. 

Pension  Commissioner  Warner's  annual  report  for 
the  fiscal  year  just  closed  will  show  that  there  are  now 
947,708  beneficiaries  on  the  pension  rolls.  This  is  the 
smallest  number  of  pensioners  reported  at  any  time 
since  1892,  seventeen  years  ago.  Two  years  ago  the 
pension  roll  passed  the  1,000,000  mark.  There  is  now 
only  one  pensioner  on  the  roll  on  account  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  She  is  Phcebe  M.  Palmer  of  West 
Edmeston,  New  Jersey.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Jona- 
than Wooley,  who  served  in  a  New  Hampshire  regi- 
ment under  General  Washington,  and  was  pensioned  by 
a  special  act  of  Congress. 

David  D.  Thompson,  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Mexico,  has  bought  for  approximately  $10,000,000  gold 
the  Pan-American  Railroad,  and  as  owner  of  the  only 
line  running  from  the  north  to  the  Central  American 
border,  will  remain  in  Mexico  permanently,  though  he 
has  announced  his  intention  to  resign  his  diplomatic 
post.  The  Pan-American,  including  a  number  of  short 
branches,  is  299  miles  long.  The  main  line  extends 
from  Gamboa,  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  across  the 
Tehuantepec  Isthmus  country  to  Mariscal,  on  the  Gua- 
temala border,  opposite  which  terminus,  across  the 
Sucblate  River,  is  the  Central  American  city  of 
Ayutla. 

Count  Geza  Zichy,  president  of  the  National  Con- 
servatory of  Music  at  Budapest,  celebrated  his  sixtieth 
birthday  on  July  23.  Referring  to  the  event,  a  Vienna 
paper  speaks  of  him  as  a  unique  figure  in  the  musical 
world.  "If  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  Raphael 
would  have  been  a  great  painter,  even  if  he  had  no 
arms,"  says  the  writer,  "we  may  certainly  say  that 
Zichy  was  a  great  pianist,  although  he  had  but  one  arm. 
He  was  fourteen  years  old  when  he  lost  his  right  arm 
on  a  hunting  tour,  but  notwithstanding  this  handicap 
he  continued  the  study  of  music,  and  became  so 
proficient  as  a  performer  that  he  played  with  great  skill 
the  works  of  Chopin  and  other  composers.  In  1866  he 
made  his  first  appearance  before  the  public  as  a  pianist, 
and  has  since  that  time  played  at  hundreds  of  oncerts, 
always   for   the  benefit   of  some   charitahl  (ion. 

He  composed  several  operas,  and   in    1  the 

director  of  the  Hungarian  opera  at  Bi 
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MONSIEUR  JOSHUA. 
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Since  I  have  been  interested  in  poor  people  I  have 
known  a  great  many  artists,  or  at  least,  a  great  many 
persons  who  called  themselves  artists.  They  were  nearly 
all  men.  Women  do  not  call  themselves  artists  unless 
they  are  young,  and  can  add  the  word  "lyric"  or  "dra- 
matic." And  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  lie.  It  never 
deceives  anybody  except  those  who  want  to  be  deceived. 
The  men  persist  longer  in  writing  upon  their  cards : 
"painter,  sculptor,  photographer,  wood-carver,  turner" 
— upon  that  poor  card  which  has  passed  through  the 
hands  of  so  many  porters  and  cooks,  which  has  gone 
up  so  many  nights  of  stairs,  which  has  come  down 
again,  and  has  not  always  returned  to  its  owner  with 
twenty  sous.  Most  of  them  do  not  paint,  do  not  carve, 
and  engrave  nothing  but  the  inscriptions  left  upon 
French  roads  by  their  wandering  feet.  They  only  half 
play  the  comedies  by  which  they  gain  their  living,  and 
they  receive  no  applause  from  the  spectators,  who  are 
only  too  glad  to  make  their  escape.  They  would  be 
listened  to  more  graciously  if  they  were  not  "artists." 
The  people  who  work  hard,  the  people  of  the  fields  and 
the  shops,  distrust  these  beggars  whose  old  silk  hats 
and  old  cioaks,  whose  pretension  and  knowing  glances, 
seem  to  mark  them  as  well-to-do  folk.  They  know  it, 
but,  perhaps,  this  false  gentility  consoles  them.  They 
cling  to  it.  And  then,  among  those  who  called  them- 
selves artists  I  have  known  two  or  three  wdio  really 
were. 

Joshua  Orset  was,  indeed,  in  some  degree,  one  of  my 
friends.  He  had  an  admirable  Christian  name,  and  he 
uttered  it  with  much  sentiment:  "Joshua,  mademoi- 
selle, at  your  service."  He  had  a  shapely  nose,  long  and 
straight ;  half-closed,  blinking  eyes,  shining  with  the 
remains  of  fire  and  spirit.  His  gray  beard  was  parted 
in  the  middle  and  his  long  hair  surrounded  a  bald  head. 
He  wore  a  pea-jacket  which  had  once  been  black,  and 
he  had  a  braggadocio  air  which  almost  made  him 
believe,  himself,  that  he  had  just  left  his  studio.  Above 
all,  he  had  a  color-box  and  a  maul-stick,  and  these  signs 
of  his  profession  he  always  carried  with  him. 

What  was  this  man's  past?  What  were  the  reasons 
which  had  led  to  his  downfall,  if,  indeed,  he  had  ever 
had  a  position?     No  one  ever  knew. 

One  evening,  after  an  October  rain  which  had  soaked 
him  to  the  skin,  he  rang  the  bell  at  the  entrance  of  a 
Trappist  monastery,  situated  in  the  open  country,  in  a 
land  of  oaks  and  of  hills.    The  door  was  opened  to  him. 

"I  want  to  make  a  retreat,"  he  said. 

"For  how  many  days?" 

"For  three." 

As  the  hospitality  of  the  Trappists  has  always  sur- 
passed in  breadth  and  wisdom  even  the  hospitality  of 
the  Scotch,  M.  Joshua  soon  found  himself  in  a  plain  but 
perfectly  clean  room,  in  front  of  a  bright  fire  which 
dried  his  pea-jacket,  and  near  a  table  upon  which  was 
placed  a  book  of  meditations.  He  had  not  been  asked 
to  furnish  any  references,  of  which  he  had  little  enough, 
and  he  was  well  pleased  to  have  warmth  and  the  pros- 
pect of  a  supper,  however  meagre  it  might  be — for 
suppertime  was  close  at  hand.  Above  all,  he  was  flat- 
tered by  having  been  welcomed  on  the  threshold  by  the 
abbe  and  the  prior,  who  had  received  him  with  much 
respect  and  dignity  as  a  person  worthy  of  notice. 

For  three  days  he  lived  in  this  silent  world,  reading 
a  little,  dreaming  still  more,  helping  in  the  household 
work,  walking  alone  in  a  large  inclosed  garden,  and 
having  no  personal  relations  with  any  one,  with  the 
exception  of  one  aged  monk,  square-headed  and  square- 
bodied,  harsh-voiced,  a  digger  of  potatoes,  a  sower  of 
wheat,  a  cutter  of  hay,  who  spoke  to  him  of  eternity. 
He  grew  accustomed  to  the  speech  and  to  the  man,  who 
was  as  simple  as  a  peasant,  and  who  judged  the  world 
harshly,  while  he  judged  every  man  indulgently. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth. day  M.  Joshua  came 
down,  with  his  color-box  and  his  maul-stick,  into  the 
great  corridor,  arched  and  glazed,  which  stretched  the 
whole  length  of  the  garden.  He  sent  for  the  prior,  to 
say  farewell,  and  he  asked,  with  his  artistic  politeness, 
if  he  did  not  owe  something  for  the  hospitality. 

He  was  told  in  reply  that  guests  were  not  obliged  to 
give  anything,  and  if  they  considered  that  they  ought 
to  do  so,  they  could  give  whatsoever  they  wished. 

Joshua  Orset  did  not  find  this  dear.  And,  having 
thanked  the  prior,  who  turned  away  at  once,  after  bow- 
ing to  him,  he  had  an  idea.  Perhaps  he  might  already 
have  had  this  idea,  it  is  true;  but  at  that  particular 
moment  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  more  worthy  of  atten 
tion.  He  drew  near  to  the  placard  which  hung  on  the 
right  of  the  front  door,  and  began  to  meditate.  He 
knew  now  what  it  was,  the  rules  of  the  monastery. 

He  had  a  half-hour  of  great  quietness.  Nobody  dis- 
turbed it.  There  was  not  even  a  butterfly  beating  its 
wings  against  the  windows  of  the  white  corridor. 

"Article  first.  Guests  rise  at  five  o'clock  and  betake 
themselves  to  the  church  as  soon  as  possible." 

"I  am  more  willing  to  rise  early  now  that  I  am  old," 
thought  Joshua.  "There  is  a  singular  harmony  between 
old  age  and  morning.    This  rule  is  easy." 

"Article    second.     Every    day    they    will    attend    the 

mass,  vespers,  and  Salve  Regina.    They  will  go  to  bed 

at  eight  o'clock  in  the  winter,  and  at  nine  in  summer." 

"That  is  a  regimen  to  which  I  was  not  accustomed 

before  my  retreat,  and  which  might  be  improved.     No 

doubt  I  might  be  upon  half-retreat,  just  as  one  is  upon 

half-pay.     Besides,  the  chant  of  the  Salve  gave  me  a 

'istic  emotion.     I   should  be  glad  to  hear  it 

t.     Those  brothers   clad   in  brown,   on   one 

the  nave,   and  those  fathers  in   white,  on  the 

those   energetic   heads   dimly   seen   through   the 


shadows,  those  grave  voices  on  the  silent  air  outside." 

"Article  third.  Strangers  should  always  avoid  meet- 
ing the  friars  and  the  lay  brothers,  and  should  keep 
away  from  the  places  where  they  are  working.  The 
friars,  being  restricted  to  perpetual  and  rigid  silence, 
can  give  no  reply  to  those  who  may  address  them." 

A  magnificent  article !  What  a  satisfaction  not  to 
hear  men  talk,  and  to  be  certain  that  they  will  not  ask 
you  any  questions !  That  is  a  wish  which  I  have  often 
formed,  and  which  I  had  supposed  could  never  be 
realized.  Sympathies  which  are  silent;  antipathies 
which  do  not  express  themselves;  suspicions  which  have 
no  permission  to  reveal  themselves  by  words  or  even 
by  gestures.     I  have  never  met  with  this  except  here." 

He  went  out  at  once  and  crossed  the  garden,  white 
with  sand  from  the  quarry,  for  in  turning  round  he  had 
just  seen  the  prior's  bald  head  between  two  pear-trees. 

"Monsieur  Prior,"  he  said,  "I  think  I  have  a  good 
idea.    I  would  like  to  stay  here." 

"In  what  capacity?" 

"As  a  painter." 

"We  have  two  brothers  who  know  well  enough  how 
to  lay  on  red  lead  paint  and  how  to  mix  whitewash. 
That  is  enough  for  us." 

"But,  pardon  me,  I  am  an  historical  painter." 

The  old  grumbler,  folding  his  frieze  robe  about  him, 
and   scarcely   understanding   the   difference,   answered : 

"We  have  no  use  for  one." 

"But  you  have  a  church?" 

The  prior  did  not  reply,  being  sparing  of  his  words. 

"Your  church  is  as  bare  as  your  barns.  I  propose 
to  decorate  the  choir.  I  will  make  a  grand  composi- 
tion, as  we  say.  You  will  support  me,  and  I  will  give 
you  my  work.     We  shall  be  quits.     Do  you  accept?" 

The  old  man  considered  this  wayfarer,  and  un- 
doubtedly thought  that  he  must  have  had  hard  times 
before  finding  shelter.     "We  will  see  about  it,"  he  said. 

Joshua  had  permission  to  stay.  He  had  his  room, 
his  tin  platter,  his  corner  of  the  laundry  transformed 
into  a  studio  for  the  work  of  making  his  sketch.  The 
neighboring  country  pleased  him  greatly.  The  last 
autumn  days  inclined  him  to  revery.  He  enjoyed 
silently  helping  in  the  final  work  of  the  harvest,  seeing 
the  carts  full  of  potatoes  or  of  sheaves  of  maize,  or 
of  dry  clover,  drawn  homeward  by  the  oxen.  The 
drovers  thought,  when  they  met  him  on  the  deserted 
roads:     "M.  Joshua  is  seeking  inspiration." 

It  must  have  been  well  hidden  if  one  might  judge 
by  the  many  walks  taken  in  search  of  it.  At  last,  how- 
ever, it  came,  and  was  something  real.  The  painter 
traced  in  charcoal  upon  an  immense  sheet  of  paper  a 
few  outlines,  round  forms  which  represented  clouds, 
a  bar,  which  was  the  earth,  five  rays  about  a  central 
point  which  must  have  been  a  star.  The  title  of  the 
work  was :  "The  train  of  the  three  wise  kings."  After 
considering  several  other  themes  Joshua  had  decided  to 
treat  this,  which  enabled  him  to  bring  three  kings  upon 
the  stage — he  had  always  wanted  to  paint  a  king; — three 
groups  of  personages  behind  them,  and  all  round  about, 
a  complete  menagerie.  He  had,  indeed,  here  and  there, 
some  legs  or  paws  which  were  too  long,  some  arms  too 
short,  some  necks  oddly  adjusted.  But  is  it  not  often 
so,  even  in  nature? 

The  judges  of  the  sketches  made  no  objections.  And 
the  artist  understood  that  he  had  before  him  the  assur- 
ance of  a  whole  winter  in  which  he  would  be  lodged, 
fed,  kept  warm,  without  counting  the  society  of  these 
silent  monks,  whom  he  began  to  love. 

He  needed  all  the  springtime,  to  design  the  personages 
after  nature.  By  a  great  favor  the  artist  succeeded  in 
getting  a  few  of  the  old  brothers  to  pose  for  him;  one 
especially  who  had  charge  of  the  farmyard,  and  who 
was  to  be  seen  three  times  a  day  coming  into  the  great 
court  by  the  stables,  stopping,  and  sounding  a  little 
wooden  rattle,  which  hung  from  his  girdle,  the  sound 
of  which  called  together  the  fowls  dispersed  here  and 
there  on  the  manure-heaps.  The  summer  was  employed 
in  painting  the  great  composition  upon  canvas;  the 
autumn  in  putting  it  up  and  in  correcting  it. 

The  correction  was  never  finished.  Two  years  later 
Joshua  was  still  at  the  monastery,  sometimes  at  the  top 
of  a  rolling  set  of  steps,  improving  an  end  of  drapery, 
adding  an  angel  to  conceal  a  hole  in  the  picture,  length- 
ening the  beard  of  one  of  the  wise  men,  or  putting 
some  fresh  hair  on  the  thin  legs  of  the  camels.  More 
often  he  was  outside  in  the  fields,  where  from  dawn  to 
dusk  the  silent  labors  of  the  brethren  never  ceased. 

He  had  grown  used  to  the  life.  He  had  felt  that  he 
was  beloved.  Understood?  That  was  a  different  mat- 
ter. As  there  is  never  a  living  heart  which  has  not  a 
broken  fibre,  so  there  was  one  regret  mingled  with 
Joshua's  happiness.  Perhaps  he  had  some  judges,  but 
he  had  no  public.  Strangers  rarely  visited  the  chapel. 
For  the  most  part  they  were  dealers  in  horses  or  cattle, 
raisers  of  pigs,  buyers  of  hay  or  of  grain.  In  the  morn- 
ing a  few  blue  blouses  were  to  be  seen,  among  the 
frieze  robes  tucked  up  to  the  knees,  and  spotted  by 
the  mud  of  the  country  roads.  They  quickly  disap- 
peared in  the  stables  or  the  granaries.  As  to  those  old 
fathers,  with  their  white  locks  and  their  bronzed  faces, 
when  they  knelt  in  their  stalls,  when  they  rose  and 
sang,  they  were  admirable  to  look  at,  striking  pictures 
of  devotion,  penitence,  and  strength.  But  did  they  see 
anything?  Did  they  see  the  three  kings  and  their  three 
trains  and  the  symbolical  border  of  the  picture,  whereon 
one  might  have  thought  that  all  the  contents  of  Noah's 
ark  had  been  emptied — there  were  so  many  animals? 
Joshua  inclined  to  the  negative.  In  any  case,  they  did 
not  express  their  opinions. 

Two  or  three  times,  meeting  one  of  them  on  the 
threshold   of   the   chapel,    he   had   tried   to   make   him 


speak.  He  had  said  respectfully,  in  a  low  tone,  point- 
ing to  the  masterly  painting: 

"At  last  it  is  finished.  Three  years  of  toil.  During 
thirty  years  I  have  not  done  so  much,  for  there  are 
always  dull  seasons  in  an  artist's  career.  But  I  am 
pleased  with  my  work.     I  think  that  I  can  be  content?" 

The  old  man  confined  himself  to  bowing  a  little  lower 
than  usual  as  he  passed  by. 

The  artist's  vanity  suffered.  Except  in  this  particu- 
lar, M.  Joshua  had  greatly  improved  since  the  begin- 
ning of  his  stay  at  the  monastery.  He  had  had  an 
example,  and  time.  This  wayfarer  had  become  a  sort 
of  monk.  When  he  unfolded  his  ideas  upon  art,  on  the 
rare  occasions  when  the  rule  of  silence  was  relaxed, 
nearly  all  the  community  admired  him.  A  few  smiled. 
Everybody  was  brotherly  to  him.  They  were  already 
anxious  lest  they  might  lose  him. 

"M.  Joshua,  our  artist,"  said  the  prior  one  day, 
"seems  to  me  very  unweli." 

It  was  true.  The  guest  of  the  monastery  was  the 
only  one  who  did  not  observe  it.  He  did  not  suffer, 
but  he  drew  near  his  end.  One  spring  afternoon,  when 
the  sunbeams,  gaining  power,  fell  across  the  straw 
hives  and  reached  the  bees,  which  they  set  to  humming, 
the  painter  saw  the  brother  who  had  charge  of  the  hives 
pass  into  the  courtyard.  He  was  a  young  peasant,  slen- 
der, with  the  air  of  a  soldier  as  to  the  boldness  of  his 
carriage  and  with  the  look  of  a  choir-boy,  from  the 
simplicity  of  his  freckled  face.  He  was  breathing  the 
air  in  which  had  sprouted  the  seeds  sown  by  him  in  the 
winter  plowings,  and  he  was  on  his  way  toward  the 
clump  of  mulberry-trees,  surrounded  by  a  palisade, 
where  the  bee-hives  were  awakening. 

"Brother  Jean!" 

The  other  kept  on  his  way  and  passed  him. 

"Brother  Jean,  for  the  sake  of  charity  come  with  me 
to  make  a  visit  to  the  three  wise  men  !  It  is  the  hour 
when  the  sun  streams  upon  them  through  the  windows, 
as  if  upon  the  plains  of  Judea.  It  is  the  hour  in  which 
I  see  them,  and  in  which  no  one  else  sees  them!" 

Brother  Jean  hesitated,  turned,  and  followed  the 
artist,  who  walked  with  difficulty,  despite  his  joy,  who 
rubbed  his  hands  with  delight  at  having  found  an 
audience,  and  who  raised  his  head  toward  his  painting. 

When  they  were  at  the  end  of  the  choir,  the  brother 
on  the  left,  the  artist  on  the  right,  he  said : 

"Brother  Jean,  see  these  three  heads:  what  majesty 
in  Balthasar,  what  simple  kindliness  in  Gaspard,  what 
solicitude  in  Melchoir !  And  the  three  trains,  are  they 
in  keeping  with  the  varying  spirits  of  the  monarchs? 
What  do  you  say  about  it?" 

There  was  no  reply. 

"Think  how  I  have  been  employed  for  three  years, 
three  long  years,  in  painting  this  picture.  I  do  not 
regret  them.  I  can  assure  you  that  this  is  the  best  work 
of  my  life,  and  almost  the  only  work.  But  I  have 
done  it  for  these  silent  men,  silent  by  their  own  choice, 
who  ordered  the  work,  who  have  received  me — or 
rather  have  welcomed  me  to  their  fold — who  have  over- 
whelmed with  kindnesses  a  poor  devil  who  asked  for 
nothing  but  food  and  shelter,  but  who  have  not  given 
me  their  judgment  of  my  work.  I  suffer  from  this, 
brother  Jean.  Tell  me,  you  who  are  guileless,  who 
have  no  preconceived  ideas,  you  who  know  nothing  of 
impressionism  or  of  symbolism — tell  me  wdiat  you  feel 
when  you  look  at  my  wise  men  ?" 

The  sons  of  neighboring  plowmen  can  not  feel  great 
emotion  in  the  presence  of  art.  Brother  Jean  looked 
with  attention  only  at  the  brightly  colored  parts  of  the 
decoration,  or  at  those  faces  which  he  seemed  to  recog- 
nize. His  raised  hands,  his  bent  head,  his  air  of  dis- 
tress, showed  that  he  was  sorry  to  grieve  M.  Joshua, 
but  that  he  could  say  nothing,  nothing  of  the  very  little 
which  he  had  in  his  mind. 

The  hunt  for  praise  is  the  keenest  of  all  hunts. 

"Brother  Jean,"  the  artist  continued,  "it  is  not  only 
a  question  of  my  art,  but  of  my  peace  of  mind.  I  have 
meditated  a  great  deal,  after  your  example.  In  your 
solitude  I  have  felt  my  ambition  rise.  Answer  me,  for 
I  wish  to  know  if  I  really  have  the  merit  which  I 
believe  that  I  have  gained.  Understand  me  well. 
What  we  painters  call  art  is  something  in  our  souls 
which  we  mingle  in  our  work  by  the  power  of  love. 
These  thoughts,  enchained  to  the  dull  matter,  rest  there, 
tremblingly,  and  in  such  wise  that  they  may  be  recog- 
nized; and  those  who  perceive  them  admire  us  in  them. 
But  I  imagine  that  they  will  escape  from  the  marble 
or  the  canvas,  on  the  day  when  we  die,  and  that  they  will 
cry  to  God — you  are  following  me,  Brother  Jean  ?" 

He  heard  a  feeble  "yes." 

"That  they  will  cry  to  God,  T  am  here;  I  am  a 
thought  of  that  poor  man  who  was  called  the  painter, 
Joshua.  I  live  upon  the  canvas  which  he  painted. 
I  am  the  aureole,  the  color,  the  line,  the  gesture  of 
his  wise  men.  I  have  made  beautiful,  for  him  and 
for  others,  some  hours  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  useless  or  evil.  For  my  sake,  pardon  him,  Lord ! 
For  the  sake  of  the  good  sowing  which  he  has  made!'  " 

The  young  brother,  vaguely  gazing,  said  this  time : 

"How  religious  that  is!" 

Was  he  speaking  of  the  picture?  Joshua  so  under- 
stood it,  and  was  joyful.  And  no  one  ever  undeceived 
him,  for  scarcely  had  Brother  Jean  uttered  those  words, 
drawn  from  him  by  pity,  than  he  left  the  chapel. 

Joshua  died  at  the  monastery.  His  tomb  may  be 
seen  among  those  of  the  brown  brothers,  and  his  train 
of  the  wise  men  has  not  been  covered  with  whitewash. 

I  have  scarcely  ever  known  of  a  charity  more  wisely 
bestowed  and  continued  even  beyond  life. — Translated 
for  the  Argonaut  from  the  French  of  Rene  Basin  by 
Edzvard  Tuckerman  Mason. 
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A  HISTORICAL  NOVEL. 


John  Ayscough  Writes  a  Romance  of  Uncrowned  Kings  in 
Ireland  and  in  France. 


That  the  historical  novel  has  waned  in  popularity  of 
late  years  is  due  perhaps  as  much  to  the  fault  of  the 
author  as  of  the  reader.  To  combine  fact  and  fancy  in 
their  due  and  acceptable  proportions  is  no  small  liter- 
ary feat,  and  it  is  yet  more  difficult  to  discriminate 
between  the  history  that  still  has  a  human  value  and 
that  mere  record  of  the  doings  of  rulers  that  once  had 
an  unmerited  vogue.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  still 
want  the  historical  novel,  but  it  must  be  of  the  right 
kind.  In  the  absence  of  the  right  kind  we  must  fall 
back  upon  that  type  of  novel  that  took  its  rise  from 
"The  Prisoner  of  Zenda" — that  is  to  say,  the  novel  that 
is  not  historical  at  all  but  that  merely  pretends  to  be  so. 
The  "historical"  novel  that  is  entirely  unhampered  by 
fact  is  in  an  enviable  position.  Failing  to  find  inter- 
esting kings,  and  emperors,  and  reigning  dukes,  it 
placidly  invents  them,  and  as  there  is  no  sentiment  in 
wars  dictated  by  stock  exchanges  it  imagines  realms 
that  are  still  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  Don  Quixote  and 
where  modern  soldiers  and  modern  artillery  enter  the 
lists  for  the  honor  of  fair  ladies  and  in  support  of 
knightly  enthusiasm. 

The  author  of  ''Dromina''  does  not  claim  to  have 
written  an  historical  novel,  but  he  has  at  least  written 
a  novel  with  a  great  deal  of  history  in  it,  and  it  is 
history  of  the  right  kind.  By  selecting  for  his  hero  an 
uncrowned  king  he  brings  himself  well  upon  the  level  of 
our  industries,  for  we  are  all  uncrowned  kings  nowa- 
days. We  have,  in  fact,  two  uncrowned  kings  in  "Dro- 
mina,"  and  their  queens  are  fascinating  and  unconven- 
tional young  women,  for  this  is  still  possible  where  the 
formalities  of  coronation  and  recognition  have  been 
omitted.  In  fact,  most  kings  and  queens  become  toler- 
able under  adversity,  and  the  only  really  interesting 
monarchs  are  those  who  have  lost  their  heads  or  their 
estates,  or  both. 

The  hero  of  "Dromina"  is  the  son  of  Louis  XVII  of 
France,  the  ill-fated  Dauphin,  the  "little  captive  king" 
who  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  childhood  and  whom 
novelists  will  continue  to  resurrect  so  long  as  the  story 
of  the  French  revolution  remains  one  of  the  few  great 
stories  of  the  world.  Louis  XVII,  worthless  as  he 
was,  was  aureoled  by  the  mobs  who  killed  him.  There 
was  no  reason  why  they  should  cut  his  head  off,  seeing 
that  there  was  nothing  in  it,  and  a  dead  martyr  is  so 
much  more  dangerous  than  a  living  fool.  And  so  Louis 
XVII  remains  a  saint,  and  the  possibility  that  his  son 
had  reached  manhood  becomes  a  godsend  to  the  royalist 
party,  to  a  swarm  of  adventurers,  and  finally  to  the 
novelist. 

Mr.  Ayscough  introduces  us  to  the  uncrowned  King 
of  France  in  the  guise  of  a  gipsy.  Perhaps  the  little 
Dauphin  was  indeed  handed  over  to  the  care  of  the 
forest  dwellers.  Many  people  believed  it  at  the  time, 
and  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  was  said  to  share  that 
view.  We  find  Ludovic,  the  gipsy,  encamped  with  his 
band  upon  the  land  of  The  M'Morogh  in  Ireland  just 
as  the  news  of  the  death  of  George  III  had  penetrated 
to  the  coast  of  Connaught.  The  M'Morogh  is  himself 
the  uncrowned  King  of  Ireland,  the  last  of  that  ancient 
and  royal  house,  and  although  he  does  not  know  the 
identity  of  Ludovic  the  gipsy  he  does  at  least  recog- 
nize his  nomadic  kingship  in  an  amused  and  tolerant 
way.  The  M'Morogh  has  two  sons  and  a  daughter, 
the  Lady  Ethna,  for  whose  exquisite  depiction  we  can 
never  be  sufficiently  grateful.  Lady  Ethna  is  one  of  the 
great  characters  of  historic  fiction,  wholly  lovely  in  per- 
son and  character,  and  when  she  marries  Ludovic  we 
are  consoled  by  the  reflection  that  her  kingdom  will  not 
be  of  this  world.  And  so  throughout  this  remarkable 
story  we  move  in  an  atmosphere  of  Irish  royalty,  of 
French  pretendership — and  of  gipsies. 

The  M'Morogh  is  of  course  a  partisan  of  the  exiled 
Stuarts,  for  a  fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind. 
But  discord  is  not  a  part  of  his  nature,  and  when  he 
hears  that  the  Cardinal-Duke  of  York,  the  last  of  the 
Stuart  house,  is  satisfactorily  dead,  he  is  willing  enough 
to  remove  the  water  from  his  table  and  drink  to  the 
health  of  the  English  king  whom  he  has  always  referred 
to  as  the  Elector  of  Hanover: 

Two  or  three  years  after  their  home-coming,  news  reached 
Dromina  that  the  Cardinal-Duke  was  dead. 

"We  owe  our  marriage  to  him,"  said  M'Morogh,  with  a 
grateful  sigh  of  tenderness. 

No  one  had  ever  been  so  kind  to  him  as  the  last  of  the  royal 
Stuarts. 

"And  to  his  mother,"  observed  Pancrazia.  "Directly  you 
told  me  you  had  spoken  to  him,  I  began  making  Novenas  to 
her:  everybody  knows  she  was  a  saint." 

After  dinner,  when  the  wine  was  on  the  table,  The 
M'Morogh  filled  his  wife's  glass  and  his  own. 

"We  will  drink  to  his  memory."  he  said,  and,  standing  up, 
he  touched  glasses,  and  added,  "To  his  late  Majesty,"  and 
they  drank  in  silence. 

He  remained  thoughtful  for  a  while,  still  without  speaking, 
then  bade  Murtagh  take   away   the   water. 

"We  can  drink  the  King's  health  now  without  it,"  he 
observed  as  the  old  man,  rather  puzzled,  carried  out  his 
order. 

But  no  other  toast  was  drunk  that  night.  Next  evening  he 
gave  a  little  cough,   and  filling  Pancrazia's  gjass  said  simply  : 

"We  will  drink  the  new  King's  health,  my  dear." 

"But  the  Cardinal  had  no  heir." 

"No,  my  dear.  So  the  poor  old  mad  Elector  is  really  King 
at  last." 

Then  he  filled  his  own  glass,  and  gave  the  toast — "To  his 
present  Majesty,  King  George  I." 

He  liked  to  be  loyal :  to  the  living  and  to  the  dead. 

A  great  friendship  springs  up  between  the  Irish  chief- 
tains and  the  gipsies  who  have  encamped  upon  their 
ground,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  gipsies  have  a  rare 


dignity  of  their  own  and  of  a  kind  not  now  to  be  found 
among  their  descendants.  There  are  two  beautiful  girls 
in  the  camp,  Macha  and  Agar,  and  Agar  tells  the  for- 
tunes of  the  visitors  from  the  castle,  among  whom  is 
the  vicomtesse,  sister  of  the  M'Morogh,  who  has  taken 
the  veil  at  the  neighboring  convent.  The  vicomtesse 
has  enthroned  in  her  heart  the  picture  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, as  women  do  sometimes  enthrone  the  pictures  of 
those  least  worthy : 

Macha  brought  a  new  pack  of  cards  in  their  government 
wrapper,  which  Agar  tore  off  and  flung  into  the  fire. 

"Each,"  she  said,  "may  pick  his  fortune — or  hers — for  him- 
self." 

Nevertheless  she  made,  as  she  went  on,  pauses  between 
the  brief  phrases  of  her  oracle,  and  as  she  did  so  Roma  pointed 
silently  at  the  subject  of  it. 

"This  pack,"  the  girl  began,  "is  full  of  kings." 

And  she  drew  out  card  after  card,  swiftly  slipping  it  back 
again  at  haphazard.  Each  card  was  a  king,  though  she  drew 
out   many  times. 

"The  fortune  that  is  told  comes  first :  see  a  king  and  a 
queen,  too"  (Roma  pointed  to  the  Vicomtesse),  "both  head- 
less." 

Certainly  the  girl  had  not  seemed  to  have  the  slightest 
opportunity  of  doing  anything  to  the  cards  unseen,  but  the  two 
she  threw  out  of  the  pack,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Clubs,  each 
had  the  head  torn  off. 

"A  King  of  Clubs:  mobbed,  and  the  Queen,  too;  and  here 
many  hearts  devoted  to  them." 

With  lightning  swiftness  she  dealt  out  ten  cards,  all  hearts, 
the   knave   among  them. 

"Not  a  knave  in  this,"  she  said,  "but  one  heart  most 
devoted." 

And  the  single  heart,  the  ace,  came  out  last 

"How  could  she  tell,"  thought  Madame,  "of  my  worship  of 
that   martyred  king   and   queen  ?" 

Roma  pointed  to  Carthagh. 

"Hearts  and  diamonds,"  murmured  Agar.     She  had  shuffled 
up   all   the   cards,   as   it   seemed,   thoroughly,   though   swiftly. 
Hearts    first,    then    diamonds,    then    two    hearts,    two    hearts 
again ■" 

There  came  a  longer  pause,  and  when  Roma's  hand  was 
next  stretched  out  it  was  at  Ethna. 

Here  a  king.  Here — a  king's  daughter,  and  a  king's 
spouse  ;  but  no  queen  crowned,  no  king  for  son." 

A  knave  had  also  come  out,  the  Knave  of  Hearts,  but  it  was 
flung  scornfully  into  the  fire,  and  unnoticed. 

Out  of  the  gathering  dusk,  that  seemed  almost  darkness 
here,  a  gull  swooped  down  aslant,  nearly  touching  topmost 
tongue  of  flame  with  his  wing.  As  he  swerved  up  again  he 
uttered  his  weird,   screaming  laugh. 

"Yes,  a  king's  daughter,  and  the  spouse  of  two  kings,"  said 
Agar;   "but  uncrowned  and  sonless." 

On  the  flat  sand  she  built  a  wall  of  cards,  and  roofed  it 
over  with  others;  then  bade  Macha  open  the  frail  house. 

"A  high  wall,  but  not  a  prison,"  she  said  aloud,  but  as  if 
to  herself. 

On  the  ground  where  no  one  had  seen  her  lay  it,  was  one 
card  alone.     Macha  lifted  it. 

"A  Queen — of  Hearts." 

Again  she  paused,  and  this  time  she  herself  looked  at  Henry, 
and  flung   over  a  card. 

"A  spade ;  another ;  another.  Each  a  year.  Work,  work, 
work ;  year  after  year.  Then  diamonds — diamonds,  diamonds. 
Always  higher  numbers,  see.  More  wealth,  and  more  and 
more.  One  heart — no,  two.  And  see,  a  king  and  another. 
But  he  no  king  himself.  Yet  another ;  but  himself  no  king. 
A  king's  son,  a  king's  friend,  and  a  king's  father." 

She  stooped,  and  held  her  head  as  if  listening.  And  the 
hollow  boom  of  the  sea  seemed  to  answer  her. 

"Storm  and  voyage  ;  work  and  wealth  ;  love  and  marriage  ; 
and  royalty  at  last,  but  not  his." 

It  may  be  said  that  the  story,  a  lengthy  one,  is  of  the 
unfolding  of  this  prophecy. 

The  vicomtesse  has  recognized  Ludovic  by  some  mys- 
terious intuition  that  belongs  so  exclusively  to  the  mind 
of  the  good  woman,  and  on  the  way  back  she  compares 
notes  with  Paulette,  her  serving  maid,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  terrible  tricoteuses  who  had  watched  the 
bloody  justice  of  the  guillotine,  although  in  sympathy 
with  the  royal  family : 

"Paulette,"  she  said  at  last,  "you  saw  him  ?" 

"Yes,   Madame." 

"C'est   lui." 

Paulette  made  no  answer,  but  stalked  on  sturdily,  not  seem- 
ingly much   inclined  for  discussion. 

"You  must  have  seen  the  likeness,"  said  her  mistress  pres- 
ently.    "He  is  like  them  both." 

"Some  persons  always  said  they  were  like  one  another, 
though  he  was  never  handsome." 

"And  you  see  that  he  is  like  them  both?" 

"Madame,  why  should  I  see  it?     He  died.     It  was   better." 

"Better." 

"Madame,  what  must  he  have  been  ?  The  things  he  said 
of  her.     He  must  have  been  a  monster." 

"Paulette,"  murmured  Madame,  "can  I  ever  forget  that  he 
said  them?"  Her  tone  was  full  of  horrible  shame  and  loath- 
ing. "But,  think  ;  he  was  a  baby — only  eight  or  nine  years 
old." 

"Babies  that  have  learned  such  things,  and  said  them  of 
their  mother,  had  better  remain  dead.  Do  I  not  know  he 
was  a  baby — his  legs  hanging  in  the  air,  too  short  to  reach 
nearly  to  the  ground  as  he  sat  on  his  chair  swinging  them, 
and  all  that  filth  dripping  from  his  false,  cowardly  mouth  ? 
He  was  right  to  die." 

"Paulette!     Paulette  I" 

"I  sat  among  the  tricoteuses,  I  also  knitting;  those  men — 
my  God,  men  I  call  them — those  bestial  ones,  flinging  it  at  her. 
And  in  her  rags  she  stood  listening,  crowned  with  her  proud 
scorn  of  them.  'There  are  women  here,'  she  said  ;  'no  friends 
of  mine,  but  women.  Can  any  woman  believe  this?'  They 
held  a  pause  in  their  knitting,  and  not  one  of  those  she-wolves 
that  were  licking  their  lips  for  her  blood  but  was  proud  of 
her.  They  were  not  really  women — Her  Majesty  wronged  us 
by  saying  that — but  they  were  proud  to  be  called  of  the  same 
sex  with  her.  But  he  had  said  it — he  who  had  come  from 
her  womb,  for  whom  she  had  borne  a  woman's  agony.  Let 
him  stay  dead,  Madame." 

Paulette,  they  had  made  him  ;  they  had  rotted  him  with 
babyish  drunkenness  and  corruption.  It  was  not  he,  but 
they — with  their  threats  and  tortures." 

'Madame,  does  a  rotten  apple  grow  sound  again?  If  he 
died  of  his  shame  he  died  decently.     Let  him  remain  dead." 

It  is  the  purely  human  rather  than  the  historic  aspects 
of  "Dromina"  that  attract  us  most.  We  do  not  love 
Ludovic ;  the  auther  does  not  ask  us  to.  For  The 
M'Morogh  we  have  a  respectful  contempt,  and  this  also 
with  the  author's  permission.  But  the  women  of 
the  story  move  us  profoundly,  and  still  more  are  we 
moved  by  the  pictures  of  Irish  life.  Nothing  better  has 
been  done  than  the  sketch  of  Conn,  the  deformed  boy 


with  the  soul  of  a  great  artist,  and  of  Phelim,  his 
adoring  brother,  and  of  Norah,  his  sister.  Poor  little 
Norah  loves  not  wisely  but  too  well,  and  when  the 
scoundrel  who  has  ruined  her  refuses  to  marry  her  she 
throws  herself  into  the  lake  and  is  drowned,  thus  com- 
mitting the  double  sin  that  places  the  Irish  peasant — 
the  most  moral  of  all  human  beings — well-nigh  beyond 
reach  of  redemption.  Here  is  the  story  of  the  miracle 
which  carries  comfort  to  the  hearts  of  the  sorrowing 
brothers : 

Conn  was  so  crippled  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in  doing 
what  he  wanted.  But  it  was  light  enough,  for  the  window 
was  curtainless,  and  there  was  a  moon,  though  wild  and 
watery.  He  could  not  help  making  a  little  noise,  even  on  his 
bare  knees ;  but  Phelim,  who  slept  heavily  always,  did  not 
waken.  The  distance  was  nothing,  and  at  last  Conn  got  to 
Norah's  room,  into  which  the  wan  pale  moonlight  stared 
coldly. 

When  he  had  pushed  the  door  open  he  went  no  further, 
but  knelt,  half-crouching,  on  the  threshold.  He  saw  Norah 
herself,  kneeling  by  the  poor  bed  that  had  been  her  mother's  ; 
and  above  her,  on  the  wall,  as  it  seemed  to  his  recollection 
afterwards,  and  yet  not  flat  to  it  like  a  picture,  God's  own  great 
mother,  with  the  little  Child  that  leads  her  in  her  arms. 

For  a  moment  he  gasped  as  if  choking,  and  his  heart  stood 
still ;  then  he  cried  out  sharply,  so  loud  that  Phelin  awoke, 
and  came  at  once   to   him. 

"What  are  ye  doin',  Conn?     What  is  it.  lad?" 
Conn  did  not  turn,  and  his  brother  stood  behind  him,  almost 
in  the  narrow  doorway. 

"What  is  it,  Conn  ?  What  are  ye  doing  here  ?  What  are 
ye  starin'  at  ?" 

Conn  was  bolt  upright  on  his  knees  now. 
"Can't  ye  see  her?" 
"See   who,   Conn?     Not  Norah?" 

"Yes.     And  the  blessed  Virgin,  with  her  Son  in  her  arms." 
"Is  Norah  lying  on  the  bed,  Conn?"  his  brother  whispered 
in  a  shivering  tone. 

"She  is  not.  She  is  kneeling,  and  looking  up  at  the  Blessed 
Virgin." 

"Not  dead,  like?" 

"No,  Phelim.  She  is  praving :  her  lips  are  moving,  but 
no  sound  comes.  Our  Blessed  Lady  is  bending  down  towards 
her.  and — look,  Phelim,  look — the  Holy  Child  is  reaching 
down  His  hand  to  her." 

Phelim  was  sobbing  violently.     Conn's  voice  was  clear  and 
steady,  though   eagerly   excited. 
"Conn,  can  ye  see  Norah's  face?" 
I   can,   plainly.     It's  half   turned  this   way ;   but  she  is  not 
looking  at  us,  only  at  them.     There's  a  shadow  all  round  her 
in  the  moonlight ;    they  are  in   the   shadow,   on   the   wall ;  but 
there's  a  light  round  them     .      .      .     her  face  is  sad  like,  but 
not  miserable.     .      .      .     Phelim." 
^What,  lad?" 

"They  are  looking  at  us.  They  are  not  quite  smiling — but 
nearly."  ^ 

"Conn,  are  ye  sure  of  seeing  this?" 
"As  sure  as  that  Norah  lay  dead  yonder." 
"Ask  them  a  sign,  so  that  I  may  know  its  truth,  and  every 
one  that  hears  it." 

"I  don't  like  to  be  asking  for  signs.     Isn't  this  a  sign?" 
But  his  brother  urged  him,  and  Conn  bent  his  head  into  his 
hands,  and  was  silent  a  full  minute. 

"Take  your  hand  off  of  me,"  he  said  then.  "They  have 
given   it." 

Phelim  drew  back  almost  startled,  his  brother's  voice  was 
so  commanding.  He  stood  quite  clear  of  him.  Then,  without 
helping  himself  with  his  hands  at  all,  the  cripple  stood  upright 
on  his  feet. 

It  is  a  strange  and  compelling  scene,  the  crippled 
boy  and  the  vision  and  the  miracle  vouchsafed  as  a 
sign  that  poor  Norah  in  her  guilt  and  shame  was  not 
beyond  the  pale.  In  its  pathos  it  is  typically  Irish,  and 
so  is  the  picture  of  the  worldly  Lady  Achill,  who  visits 
the  cottage  and  kneels  in  the  little  room  to  pray  while 
Conn  tries  to  paint  his  vision  of  heavenly  things: 

"I  can  not  paint  as  I  would  like  to,"  he  said.  "It  is  not 
like  painting  kings  and  emperors." 

He  paused  again,  and  then,  in  a  gentle,  simple  manner,  told 
exactly  what  it  was  that  he  was  trying  to  depict.  Lady  Achill 
did  not  take  her  eyes  from  the  wall,  but  was  listening  intently. 

"Did  the  Child  reach  His  hand  down?"  she  whispered. 

Conn  heard  her,  and  said: 

"His  one  hand  was  hidden  in  His  mother's  breast.  He  leant 
down  out  of  her  arms,  like,  and  stretched  the  other  out  to 
Norah." 

"I  believe  it." 

It  was  not  Henry  who  spoke ;  he  could  not  have  spoken 
so  wisely.  Nor  was  it  to  him,  or  to  Conn,  that  the  speaker 
made  her  declaration  of  faith.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
picture,  where  the  Child's  hand  was  stretched  down  still. 

"May  I,"  she  asked  presently,  "go  a  little  nearer?" 

On  her  knees  she  moved  forward  a  pace  or  two. 

"That  is  where  Norah  was,"  Conn  whispered. 

But  she  heard  him. 

"To  me  too,"  she  cried,  but  in  her  heart. 

And  only  the  Child  Himself  heard  her,  His  hand  not  drawn 
back. 

For  the  historical  thread  the  reader  must  go  to  the 
book  itself.  There  he  will  read  how  Henry,  The 
M'Morogh's  son,  married  Carmen,  the  Spanish  gipsy, 
and  went  to  California,  and  how  his  brother  married 
Macha,  the  gipsy,  and  stayed  at  home  in  Dromina,  and 
how  Ludovic  married  Ethna  and  plunged  her  into  the 
perils  of  his  pretendership  until  it  ended  as  all  such 
things  do.  It  is  not  a  great  story,  but  it  has  great 
parts.  It  is  throbbing  with  conviction,  and  upon  every 
page  is  the  mark  of  conscientious  intention.  It  would 
have  been  stronger  had  the  concluding  chapters  been 
omitted,  but  perhaps  they  seemed  necessary  for  the 
working  out  of  a  pattern.  It  is  at  least  one  of  those 
stories  that  leave  an  indelible  mark  upon  the  memory — 
perhaps  even  upon  the  character. 

"Dromina,"  by  Tohn  Ayscough.  Published  by  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York;  $f.50. 


Football  is  a  game  whose  origin  dates  back  to  the 
Danish  invasion  of  England.  In  the  year  982  the  citi- 
zens of  Chester  captured  a  Dane,  and  after  beheading 
him  kicked  his  head  about  the  city  for  sport,  which 
proved  so  attractive  that  it  was  repeated  whenever  the 
head  of  an  enemy  could  be  got.  In  after  times,  as  it 
was  not  possible  always  to  obtain  a  man's  head  for  the 
purpose  of  entertainment,  the  shoemakers  o  f 
were   bound   by   their    charter   to    provide  of 

leather  called  a  footballe  of  the  value  of  f<.  ." 
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Heather,  by  John  Trevena.  Published  by 
Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  New  York;  §1.50. 
This  volume  is  the  second  of  a  "moorland 
trilogy."  In  this  elaborate  dissection  of  the 
life  of  Dartmoor  the  author  devoted  his  first 
work  to  "Furze"  as  the  spirit  of  cruelty. 
We  now  have  "Heather"  as  representing  en- 
durance, and  we  are  promised  a  third  with 
"Granite"  as  typical  of  strength. 

These  novels  will  certainly  receive  varying 
judgments,  although  there  will  be  no  disagree- 
ment as  to  their  masterly  power.  They  will 
appeal  to  the  knower  and  lover  of  Dartmoor 
as  faithful  presentations  of  a  region  almost 
without  a  parallel  in  civilization  for  its  conti- 
nuity of  aboriginal  conditions,  but  those  who 
do  not  know  Dartmoor  will  be  apt  to  suspect 
that  imagination  has  played  a  larger  part  in 
their  compilation  than  fact. 

If  "Heather"  can  be  said  to  have  a  plot 
it  centres  around  the  modern  sanitorium 
erecied  for  the  benefit  of  consumptives  upon 
one  of  the  highest  parts  of  the  moor.  There 
we  find  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and 
women,  from  the  high  church  curate  to  the  in- 
tensely amusing,  vulgar,  and  yet  manly  twins. 
whose  ordinary  avocation  is  the  liquor  trade 
and  who  insult  each  other  and  their  com- 
panions with  a  whole-hearted  and  humorous 
abandon  that  is  delightful.  Every  character 
here  is  clear  cut  and  vigorous,  from  the  in- 
tolerable young  Socialist  to  little  Winnie, 
who  dimples  so  entertainingly  upon  the  least 
provocation.  All  around  the  sanitorium  lies 
the  moor,  and  here,  too,  we  have  the  same 
combination  of  idealism  and  of  a  realism  that 
sometimes  makes  us  sick.  There  is  Bruna- 
combe,  the  London  artist  who  looks  like  a 
tramp  and  who  paints  pictures  that  the  metro- 
politan dealers  buy  for  half  a  crown  and  sell 
for  many  pounds.  There  is  the  saintly  rector 
who  deliberately  sets  fire  to  his  cottages  in 
order  to  collect  the  insurance,  and  there  are 
the  moor  people  proper,  all  of  them  primitive, 
aboriginal,  but  who  range  from  a  high  and 
pure  mysticism  downward  to  a  disgusting 
bestiality.  The  author  always  keeps  clearly 
in  view  the  essentials  of  virtue  and  morality, 
but  he  makes  no  truce  with  conventions.  The 
spade  is  never  an  agricultural  instrument,  but 
it  is  always  a  spade.  What,  then,  more 
natural  than  that  the  pure  and  exquisite  Win- 
nie, who  has  made  so  sad  a  hash  of  things 
by  marrying  the  rabid  young  Socialist,  now 
confined  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  should  offer  her- 
self to  Brunacombe  as  his  wife  de  facto  but 
not  de  juref 

Sometimes  the  realism  is  oppressive,  and 
then  it  is  a  fault.  So  skilled  a  writer  could 
make  of  suggestion  a  more  potent  instrument 
than  literalness,  but  he  prefers  literalness. 
We  are  quite  prepared  to  believe  that 
"Faither"  had  filthy  habits.  He  was,  indeed, 
a  filthy  old  savage,  but  the  picture  is  not 
helped  by  a  faithful  photograph  of  those 
habits.  When  art  becomes  indecent  it  not 
only  ceases  to  be  art,  but  it  neglects  the  tool 
of  suggestion  which  has  more  precision  and 
effectiveness  than  all  others.  The  author  has 
undoubtedly  a  tendency  to  the  indecent,  and 
we  soon  acquire  from  his  books  a  sort  of 
shrinking  habit  whenever  the  chances  for  in- 
decency heave  in  sight.  It  is  a  defect  that 
weakens  a  notable  work  and  one  that  will 
curtail  its  audience  as  well  as  its  life. 


hardly  compatible  with  the  staunch  and  manly 
qualities  of  Elwood,  but  the  situation  develops 
into  one  of  undeniable  power.  The  reader  is 
of  course  allowed  to  see  that  Mary  is  steadily 
falling  in  love  with  her  husband,  and  that  he 
does  not  see  this  himself  must  be  due  to 
natural  male  stupidity.  We  should  hardly 
expect  such  a  man  to  force  his  wife  to  a 
declaration,  and  it  would  be  more  consonant 
with  his  character  had  he  steadily  besieged 
the  citadel  and  finally  carried  it  by  assault. 
But  you  never  can  tell,  and  we  may  at  least 
be  grateful  for  a  story  capitally  told  and  full 
oi  the  fine  flavor  of  South  African  adventure. 


The  Score,  by  Lucas  Malet  Published  by  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York;  $1.50. 

The  author  has  not  disappointed  the  many 
admirers  that  she  created  by  "Sir  Richard  Cal- 
mady."  She  has  now  given  us  two  stories  in 
the  same  volume,  "Out  in  the  Open"  and 
"Miserere  Nobis,"  both  in  tune  with  her 
quoted  foreword,  "For  and  against — how 
stands  the  score  ?" 

"Out  in  the  Open"  is  perhaps  the  finer  of 
the  two.  Better  use  was  certainly  never 
made  of  a  small  stage  and  a  short  cast.  There 
are  only  three  characters,  and  they  play  their 
parts  in  little  over  two  days,  but  the  author 
seizes  the  supreme  psychological  moment  and 
she  makes  the  past  and  the  future  almost  as 
visible  as  the  present. 

The  great  decision  comes  to  Miss  St.  John, 
the  popular  actress,  who  has  reached  the  point 
of  recognition  that  physical  beauty  is  not 
eternal,  and  who  must  choose  definitely  and 
finallj-  between  the  womanly  and  the  maternal 
on  the  one  hand  and  artistic  ambition  upon 
the  other.  Her  two  lovers  are  at  her  feet, 
the  playwright  who  has  been  her  staunch  com- 
rade and  the  young  member  of  Parliament 
whose  wooing  is  like  a  cyclone.  With  her  de- 
cision we  need  not  concern  ourselves  except  to 
approve  or  to  condemn.  The  picture  is  in  the 
war  of  conflicting  impulses,  the  last  insurgence 
of  the  "eternal  womanly,"  and  whether  Miss 
St.  John  had  married  her  lover  or  her  art, 
the  touch  would  have  been  as  unerring  and 
the  disclosure  as  intimate.  It  is  a  sketch 
that  could  have  been  drawn  only  by  a  woman 
and  by  a  woman  with  unusual  power  of  intro- 
spection and  of  analysis. 


the  ancient  German  estate,  the  abduction  of 
the  heroine  by  a  neighboring  magnate,  and 
the  discovery  of  a  ruby  mine  which  is  se- 
cretly worked  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 
The  story  would  have  been  a  good  one  if  the 
heroine  had  been  worth  falling  in  love  with, 
which  she  is  not,  and  if  care  had  been  exer- 
cised to  get  the  local  color  correctly.  The 
picture  is  not  recognizable  as  German. 


An  Anarchist   Woman,  by  Hutchins  Hapgood. 

Published  by  Duffield  &  Co.,  New  York: 

$1.25. 
A  disappointment  is  in  store  for  the  reader 
who  expects  to  learn  from  this  book  some- 
thing of  the  way  in  which  anarchists  are 
made.  If  the  author  had  any  such  explana- 
tory intention  he  has  failed.  Instead  of 
choosing  a  character  of  normal  impulses  and 
showing  how  those  impulses  can  be  diverted 
by  the  stress  of  circumstances,  he  chooses  a 
girl  who  was  born  in  the  slums  and  who  seems 
to  have  been  almost  irretrievably  bad  from  the 
start.  To  speak  of  her  as  an  anarchist  is 
absurd.  Even  anarchy  supposes  some  kind 
of  befogged  mental  process  or  at  least  some 
pretense  of  it.  but  Mr.  Hapgood's  heroine  is 
simply  a  dirty-minded  criminal,  a  prostitute 
without  the  usual  excuses  of  her  kind,  who 
gravitates  toward  the  anarchist  associations 
of  Chicago  simply  because  they  preach  a  law- 
lessness which  they  would  in  any  case  prac- 
tice. The  author  might  have  shown  us  a 
woman  who  was  merely  misguided  intel- 
lectually, and  if  it  had  been  well  done  the 
sketch  would  hare  been  invaluable.  But  in- 
stead of  this  he  introduces  to  us  a  dirt}' 
little  drab  who  grows  dirtier  all  the  time  and 
calls  her  an  anarchist.  Moreover,  portions  of 
the  description  are  grossly  indecent. 


The  Lady  Without  Jewels,  by  Arthur  Good- 
rich. Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
Xew  York;  $1.50. 
In  spite  of  a  certain  extravagance  and  irre- 
sponsibility of  plot,  the  story  is  well  told, 
although  at  undue  length.  The  heroine  is  a 
young  woman  of  exaggerated  sentiment,  but 
without  much  brains,  who  travels  through 
Germany  searching  for  places  unspoiled  by 
the  guide-book.  She  finds  at  least  one  of 
them.  Reaching  Ardenelles,  the  seat  of  Count 
Harold,  she  is  placed  in  the  embarrassing  po- 
sition of  fulfilling  an  ancient  prophecy  to  the 
effect  that  a  "lady  without  jewels"  will  one 
day  arrive  and  that  the  count  must  many'  her. 
As  the  count  is  a  gentleman  of  distinctly 
feeble  mind  and  is  somewhat  inclined  to 
make  the  lady  a  captive,  the  situation  is  a 
difficult  ©ne,  but  it  is  finally  relieved  by  the 
arrival  of  the  hero,  a  steamer  acquaintance, 
to  whom  the  damsel  telegraphs  in  her  first 
extremity.  Then  follows  a  medley  of  impos- 
sibilities,   including    the    Americanization    of 


A    Crime    on    Canvas,    by    Fred.     M.    White. 

Published   by   R.   F.    Fenno   &   Co.,   New 

York;  $1.50. 
This  is  one  of  those  stories  of  mystery  in 
which  the  incidents  gallop  so  fast  as  to  leave 
us  too  breathless  to  inquire  as  to  probabilities. 
A  young  man  released  from  imprisonment 
upon  a  false  charge  finds  himself  suddenly 
plunged  into  a  maelstrom  of  intrigue,  love- 
making,  and  bloodshed  which  circles  fran- 
tically and  irresponsibly  around  a  mysterious 
painting.  If  so  much  ingenuity  had  been 
tempered  with  just  a  suspicion  of  careful 
workmanship  the  result  would  have  been 
much  more  tolerable. 


For  the  Young. 
St.  Xicholas  Magazine  has  long  attained  an 
honorable  distinction  for  the  nourishing  bill 
of  fare  that  it  offers  to  youthful  minds,  a 
distinction  sufficiently  praiseworthy  at  a  time 
when  the  abominable  "comic  supplement"  does 
its  full  counteracting  work  of  debauchery- 
The  credit  due  to  St.  Xicholas  is  more  than 
doubled  by  the  attractive  volumes  of  reprints 
from  its  pages  that  are  issued  regularly  by 
the  Century  Company.  Xew  York.  Six  of 
these  volumes  are  just  to  hand.  They  are  en- 
titled "Stories  of  the  Ancient  World." 
"Stories  of  Classic  Myths,"  "Stories  of  the 
Middle  Ages,"  "Stories  of  Chivalry."  "Stories 
of  Greece  and  Rome,"  and  "Stories  of  Royal 
Children-"  The  many-colored  bindings,  the 
large  print,  and  the  illustrations  should  make 
them  peculiarly  welcome  to  the  juvenile  li- 
brary. 


The  Compact,  by  Ridgwell  Cullum.  Pub- 
lished by  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  Xew 
York. 

International  politics  and  romance  are 
yoked  in  a  double  team  in  this  story  of  South 
Africa.  German  efforts  to  oust  Great  Britain 
from  Bechuanaland  will  probably  never  form 
a  part  of  orthodox  history,  but  we  may  well 
believe  that  they  have  played  their  part  in  the 
intrigue  of  the  Dark  Continent, 

The  heroine,  Mary  Gordon,  is  an  actress 
who  falls  in  love  with  Guy  Chalmer,  who  is 
a  handsome  adventurer  of  the  sinister  and 
conscienceless  type.  Chalmer  returns  to 
Africa  with  the  understanding  that  he  will  re- 
turn and  marry  Mary,  but  that  if  there  should 
be  no  news  of  him  for  three  years  his  death 
must  be  assumed.  Of  course  he  forgets  all 
about  his  lad}*  love,  who  eventually  yields  to 
the  solicitations  of  Ferman  Elwood  and  be- 
comes his  wife,  with  the  understanding  that 
she  does  not  love  him  and  will  be  his  wife 
only  in  name.  That  is  the  weak  point  in  a 
strong  story-  Women  may  be  disposed  to 
such  compacts,  but  men  do  not  make  them, 
nor  would  they  keep  them  if  the}-  did. 

Elwood   and   his   wife   go    to    South    Africa. 
and  of  course  Guy  Chalmers  turns  up   in  due 
course.     Knowing  that  his  wife  does  not  love 
him,  Elwood  is  naturally  prone  to  believe  that 
she    loves    Chalmers,    and    circumstances    cer- 
tainly lend  color  to  the  belief.     Chalmers  does 
his  best   to  recover   the  lost   ground,   and   the 
"compact"    between    the    two    men    is    to    the 
effect  that  each  shall  do  his  best  to  establish 
himself  in   Mary's  affections,  and  that  after  a 
certain   kipse   of   time   the   loser  shall   commit 
suicide    b'     throwing    himself    into    the    Won- 
)    underground    torrent    near    Mafe- 
1  ue    arrangement    is    of    course    kept 
i    Mary   until    the    time    comes    for 
:;si(  n. 
:  lea  is  a  grewsome  one,  and  it  seems 


REMOVAL  SALE 


Six  Specials 
Listed  Below 


BIG  BARGAINS  IN  BOOKS 


SOc  PLAYING 
CARDS— pk  30c 


BRYCE'S 

AMERICAN  COMMONWEALTH 


TAINE'S 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE 


The    complete    2   volume    edition.   |       Four    volumes,  red    cloth,    boxed. 
Worth    $4.00,  while   moving   $1.80.   |  Worth  $6.00,    while    moving    $2.40 


PLUTARCH 

5  volumes,  large  type  edition 

From   new   plates   on   good   paper. 
Worth    $7.50,  while   moving   $4.40. 


POE'S  WORKS 

Ten  volumes,  Pocket  Size 

Durably    bound    in   red    buckram. 
Worth   $5.00,   while    moving    $1.45. 


SHAKESPEARE     THREE  WEEKS 

Bound  in  Limp  Leather  Life's  Shop  Window     The  Yoke 


An   ideal   edition    complete    in    39 
volumes.    While  moving  each  39c. 


And  hundreds  of  other  books  that  sold 
at  $1.00  to  $1.50,  now  40c  to  45c. 


JOHN  J.  NEWBEGIN 

242    MARKET    STREET 

Send  for  free  list  of  specials 


Eventually  you  will 
come  to  us  for  your 
glasses.      Why    not   now  ? 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

218  Post  St.  Opticians 


The  White  House 


The  Book  Department 

carries  a  complete  stock  of 
English,  French,  German, 
Italian  and  Spanish  books, 
current  French  and  German 
reviews,  magazines  and  illus- 
trated periodicals. 

Everything  standard  and 
new  m  American  and  Eng- 
lish literature. 

New  books  on  our  counter 
on  day  of  publication. 


California  Agent  for  the 
famous   Mosher  Books 


Raphael  Weill  &  Co. 

Incorporated 


NEW  ADDRESS 

Robertson's 

JUST  A  BOOKSTORE 

222  Stockton  Street 

UNION    SQUARE 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Victor- Victrola 

The  New  $125  Kind 

5  Several  weeks  ago  we  announced  the  new  SI  25  VICTOR- 
VICTROLA  on  sale.     It  created  a  furore. 
«jThe   VICTOR-VICTROLA   has   no   horn   and   has   a 
sounding  board  like  a  piano.     The  tone  is  remarkablr 
sweet.     The  vocal  reproduction  is  so  natural  that  it  can 
not  be  distinguished  from  the  original.     ITS  VOLUME 
IS  ITS  GREATEST  WONDER-     It  is  very  artistic  and 
can  be  lifted  about  like  the  usual  talking  machine. 
«I  The  regular  VICTOR-VICTROLA  sells  for  $200.  bat 
the  S125  style  exactly  resembles  it.     The  only  great  dif- 
ference is   that  it  has  no  record  cabinet   below.     THE 
WONDER  VOLUME  AND  REMARKABLY  NATURAL 
TONE  ARE  THERE. 
*I  Easy  terms,  if  desired. 


Sherman  Jpay&  Go. 

Steamy  aad  Other  Pianos  Pbjer  Phnos  of  all  Grades 

Victor  Talking  Madsaes 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Sts.,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Sts.,  Oakland 


JUST  WAISTS 

THE  LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  SHOP 
LN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Geary  and  Grant  Ave. 


San  Francisco 


September  4,  1909. 
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LITERARY   NOTES. 


New  Encyclopedia  of  Religion. 
The  Neiv  Schaff-Hcrzog  Encyclopedia  of  Re- 
ligious Knowledge,  volume  IV.  edited  by 
Samuel  Macauley  Jackson,  D.  D.,  L.L.  D. 
Published  by  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, New  York ;  $5  per  volume. 

It  says  much  for  editorial  industry  that 
this  fourth  volume  should  follow  so  closely 
upon  the  third,  which  appeared  three  months 
ago.  The  complete  set  of  twelve  volumes  is 
therefore  within  sight,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  it  will  easily  hold  the  field  as 
premier  among  works  of  its  kind. 

Volume  IV,  which  carries  us  from  "Drae- 
seke"  to  "Goa,"  treats  of  948  topics,  and  these 
are  handled  by  176  contributors.  A  glance  at 
the  list  of  writers  satisfies  us  at  once  of  the 
weight  and  breadth  of  the  learning  enlisted  in 
the  work.  Dr.  Clifford,  Dr.  Harnack,  Dr. 
Halm,  Dr.  Dalman,  Dr.  Deutsch,  these  and 
many  others  of  like  rank  are  evidence  that  a 
ripe  scholarship  has  been  the  first  demand 
and  that  doctrinal  defense  has  been  rightly 
subordinated  to  the  collection  of  unimpeach- 
able fact.  Among  American  contributors  may 
be  noticed  the  names  of  Percivale  Chubb  of 
New  York,  Dr.  Joseph  Bourne  Clarke  of  New 
York,  Dr.  James  Francis  Driscoll  of  Yonkers, 
Dr.  Ephraim  Emerton  of  Harvard,  Dr.  Frank 
Hugh  Foster  of  Michigan,  Dr.  Charles  Ripley 
Gillett  of  New  York,  Dr.  Samuel  Peter  Spring 
of  Cleveland,  Dr.  Robert  William  Rogers  of 
Madison,   and   others. 

The  test  of  the  encyclopedia  is  its  response 
to  library  needs  rather  than  the  cursory  ex- 
amination that  follows  a  new  acquisition. 
But  an  examination  can  hardly  be  too  cursory 
to  show  the  immense  and  varied  field  covered 
by  this  work.  Biography,  history,  and  ar- 
chaeology are  handled  with  the  same  care  as 
the  subjects  more  technically  described  as  bib- 
lical. A  reference  to  the  topics  that  rise 
naturally  to  the  mind  discloses  always  the 
same  satisfactory  handling,  the  same  atten- 
tion to  fact,  and  the  same  scholarly  treatment. 
The  eye  is  pleasurably  arrested  by  such 
articles  as  that  on  Meister  Eckhart,  by  Pro- 
fessor Deutsch,  and  that  on  Erasmus,  by  Pro- 
fessor Emerton,  and  that  on  the  "Eastern 
Church,"  by  Stamouli.  The  article  on  the 
"Effect  of  the  French  Revolution  on  Re- 
ligion," by  Dr.  Tschackert,  seems  a  little  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  such  a  work  as  this  and 
as  opening  the  door  to  an  almost  endless  dis- 
cussion of  similar  problems,  but  it  is  justified 
by  its  precision  and  its  judicial  tone.  Equally 
admirable  is  the  sympathetic  treatment  ac- 
corded to  mystical  subjects  such  as  Ecstacy, 
and  to  the  mystics  themselves,  such  as  Meister 
Eckhart,    already   referred   to. 

The  value  of  this  work  for  church  purposes 
can  hardly  be  overestimated,  while  its  free- 
dom from  doctrinal  insistence,  its  emphasis 
upon  fact  and  upon  the  results  of  research 
give  to  it  the  widest  application  to  diverse 
needs.  The  completed  work  will  deal  with 
15,000  topics  by  600  editors  and  collaborators, 
while  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  prefer  the 
financial  yardstick  it  may  be  said  that  the 
total  cost  of  production  is  $300,000. 


New  Publications. 
The  Commonwealth   Club  of  California  has 
published    Vol.    IV,    No.    4,    of    its    "Transac- 
tions."     The   subject   is   "Some    Conditions   of 
Pacific  Ocean  Commerce." 

"Fore!  The  Call  of  the  Links,"  by  W. 
Hastings  Webling,  is  a  little  volume  of 
rhymes  about  golf  and  golfing.  It  is  printed 
in  green  and  illustrated  upon  every  page. 
The  publishers  are  the  H.  M.  Caldwell  Com- 
pany, New  York  and  Boston.     Price,  75  cents. 

The  American  Book  Company,  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  and  Chicago,  has  published  a 
"Number  Primer,"  by  M.  A.  Bailey,  A.  M., 
and  George  B.  Gesman,  Ph.  D.  Its  object  is 
to  teach  directly  to  the  pupil  the  forty -five 
addition  combinations  and  their  related  sub- 
traction combinations  by  means  of  counting 
exercises.     The  price  is  30  cents. 

Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  have  pub- 
lished an  interesting  little  volume  on  "Henry 
Hudson,"  by  Thomas  A.  Janvier.  The  work 
is  otherwise  described  as  "A  brief  statement 
of  his  aims  and  achievements,  to  which  is 
added  a  newly  discovered  partial  record,  now 
first  published,  of  the  trial  of  the  mutineers, 
by  whom  he  and  others  were  abandoned  to 
their  death." 

"The  Young  Man's  Affairs,"  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Reynolds  Brown,  is  a  collection  of 
addresses  to  young  men  on  such  topics  as 
"Books,"  "Money,"  "Recreations,"  and 
"Wife."  Ministers  are  not  always  the  most 
effective  advisers  of  young  men,  but  these  ad- 
dresses are  exceptionally  virile  and  persua- 
sive and  can  not  fail  of  good  results.  The 
volume  is  published  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.,  New  York;  $1. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York,  have 
rendered  a  service  to  childhood  by  their  pub- 
lication of  "Stories  of  Norse  Heroes,"  retold 
by  E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton.  Nothing  could  be 
more  wholesome  or  better  calculated  to  stimu- 
late the  imagination  and  spirit  of  heroic  man- 
hood. The  stories  are  taken  from  the  Eddas 
and  Sagas  and  their  presentation  is  accurate 
and  vigorous.  The  sixteen  full-page  illustra- 
tions are  well  drawn.     Price,  $1.50. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
In  the  September  Strand  Magazine  is  re- 
produced an  illustration  by  George  Cruik- 
shank,  accompanied  by  some  verses  entitled 
"Air-Urn  Scare-Um  Traveling,"  taken  from 
"The  Comick  Almanack"  for  1843,  which 
shows  that  the  subject  of  airships  and  their 
possibilities  was  a  popular  one  more  than 
sixty  years  ago. 

That  Mr.  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton  should 
write  a  biography  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  is  one 
of  those  combinations  of  incongruities  that 
appeal  to  popular  fancy.  This  "Illustrated 
Biography,"  as  Mr.  Chesterton  has  named  it, 
will  be  published  by  the  John  Lane  Company 
this  fall.  It  has  been  rumored,  by  the  way, 
that  Mr.  Shaw  will  come  to  America  shortly 
to  address  the  national  convention  of  the  un- 
employed. 

During  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  recent  visit 
to  America  she  was  entertained  at  dinner. 
She  was  taken  in  by  a  well-known  lawyer, 
who,  to  make  conversation,  said  to  her : 
"Don't  you  think  that  American  women  are 
the  most  completely  dressed  of  any  in  the 
world?"  "Yes,"  she  admitted,  "especially  as 
the  wardrobe  of  most  of  them  includes  a  di- 
vorce suit." 

Although  only  a  few  weeks  since  it  was 
published,  "A  Certain  Rich  Man"  is  already 
in  its  fourth  edition. 

A  reviewer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
says  that  Tennyson's  poem  beginning  "I  stood 
on  a  tower  in  the  wet"  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  collected  editions.  It  has,  however,  a 
place  in  the  issue  of  1S72,  published  by  James 
R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston,  with  a  note  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  published  in  "Good  Words," 
March,  1868.  Its  omission  from  subsequent 
editions  was  well  advised.  It  is  about  the 
only  thing  ever  written  by  Tennyson  that  we 
would  willingly  forget. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
Bath  Pageant,  recently  presented  in  England, 
was  the  episode  contributed  by  Mrs.  Spencer 
Trask  in  honor  of  the  American  towns  named 
Bath.  This  episode  was  written,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Peace  Hymn  at  the  close,  in 
blank  verse,  a  medium  in  which  Mrs.  Trask 
showed  her  skill  when  she  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  literary  world  in  England  and  the 
United  States  as  the  anonymous  author  of 
the  poetic  drama,  "King  Alfred's  Jewel," 
which  is  now  in  its  second  edition.  The  text 
of  Mrs.  Trask's  Peace  Hymn,  which  was  sung 
to  the  national  anthem  common  to  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world  is  as  follows  : 

All    folk    upon    the    earth 

Sprang   from   one   common   birth, 

Children    of    God. 

Lord   of  Humanity, 

Teach   us   Fraternity, 

Peace  let  the  watchword  be 

In    all    the   earth. 


Memoirs  of  General  de  Gallifet. 

Something  like  a  sensation  is  expected  to 
be  caused  in  France  shortly  by  the  publication 
of  some  memoirs  which  were  supposed  to 
have  been  safely  burned.  They  are  those  of 
General   de   Gallifet. 

Almost  a  decade  ago  the  general  sanc- 
tioned the  publication  of  a  few  extracts  from 
the  reminiscences  which  he  had  begun  to 
write,  but  he  was  said  to  have  been  so  en- 
raged at  the  chilling  reception  of  those  auto- 
biographical fragments  that  he  threw  the 
remaining  manuscripts  into  the  fire. 

That  such  was  their  fate  is  denied  vigor- 
ously by  M.  Jules  Claretie,  who  affirms  in  the 
Temps  that  the  extracts  referred  to  were 
merely  discursive  memoranda  to  which  the 
general  attached  no  importance.  Later  Gal- 
lifet set  to  work  seriously  on  his  reminis- 
cences, which  he  told  his  friends  would  be 
published  only  after  his  death.  Several  years 
ago  he  wrote  to  M.  Claretie,  "I  have  begun 
my  fifth  volume." 

"Gallifet's  memoirs  of  Paris,  the  court,  the 
army,  and  of  life  in  general — what  a  mine  of 


information  these  pages  will  be,"  says  M. 
Claretie.  "A  world  which  has  disappeared 
will  live  again;  it  will  be  a  procession  of 
phantoms,  another  'Revue  nocturne  !' 

"I  have  heard  him  describe  the  death — the 
suicide — of  Mme.  Bazaine,  a  story  the  em- 
press wished  had  not  been  told  ;  private  recol- 
lections of  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon  and 
conversations  with  Gambetta.  All  these  were 
living  and  astonishing  passages  of  history.  It 
would  be  regrettable  indeed  were  these  remi- 
niscences not  to  see  the  light." 

-4++* 

CURRENT  VERSE. 

Water-Lilies.  • 

I   shall    have   water-lilies  then — 
White — white  as  daylight, 
Sweet  warm  gold  at  heart, 

With  all  cool  green  in  their  soft  leaves  and  stems 
And  flush  of  rose,  deep  rose,  along  the  buds. 
Flowers  should  give  beauty.     Here  is  beauty,   full. 
Flowers  should  give  fragrance.     These  have  breath 

so   sweet 
One  drowses  with  wide  arms  and  dreams  of  love; 
Flowers    should    suggest    surrounding    loveliness;— 
And  these?     Beside  sweet  odor  and  white  grace 
These  fill  the  soul  with  memories  of  joy 
In    water,    quiet  water  dark  and   cool. 
Slow   rivers  stealing  by   the  velvet   rim 
Where  largest  violets  with  long  white  stems 
Stand  in  the  tender  grass.     Brown  pools — 
Clear,    clear  as  glass,   with   green  leaves  overhead, 
And  dark  mosaic  floor  of  leaves  below. 
And    lakes,    blue    lakes,    broad -bosomed,    swept    by 

winds; 
Small  lakes,  deep-shaded,  silent,  dimly  green; 
And  the  still  lily-ponds — so  thick  with  these! 
— Charlotte   Perkins   Oilman,    in   Harper's   Bazar, 


Theokritos. 
Ah  hour!      She  was  there,  sfr,  and  I   here; 

And  so  we  talked,  while,  as  in  very  scorn 
Of  that   unwearied   hour.    Fate's   gossamer 
Whipped    my   lean   cheek  and  passed.      She  struck 
the  fear 

Out  of  my  soul;  spoke  of  her  gods  and  creed, 
That  shamed  with  very  godliness  and  love 
Our  own; — and  so  departed.     High   above, 

The  temple,  glinting  amber-crystal  there 
In  the  warm  sunset,  loud  with  song  and  hymn, 

Savored   with    sacrifice,   arose   less   fair; 
Its    former  meed   of  reverence  waned   dim; 
And  thus  the  old  gods  passed,  and  slowly  died 

In  that  one  hour. 

Long  since?     Well,    I   am   old 
Who  then  was  young;  yet  here  each  day  I  keep 
Unspoken    tryst,    here    in    the   eventide, 

Dreaming  her  face,  and  those  strange  things  she 
told. 
So  men  have  named  me  names  that   fretted  deep, 

Blasphemer,  idler,  mocker,  and  their  power 
Hath  stripped  me;  but,  content,  I  come  and  leave 
Their  curses  while  I  dream, — and,  mayhap,   grieve 

For  that   one   little   silvern -glinted   hour 
Of  old  time.     She?     They  murdered  her  next  eve. 
— H.  Beaford  Jones,  in   Chicago  Record-Herald. 


The  House  of  Change. 

The  wind  and  the  rain  they  were  beating,  blowing 

down, 

All  along  the  highway  and  all  along  the  lea; 

All  the  weary  miles  from  the  country  to  the  town, 

Long  was  the  road  to  the  one  I  sped  to  see. 

The  casements  were  shut  and  the  iron  gates  made 
fast; 
The    heavy  door  was   barred — no   welcome   there 
to    win. 
'Twas    the    hand    of  a    stranger   that    opened    it   at 
last, 
And  the  voice  of  a  stranger  that  bade  me  enter 


And  the  one  that  I  loved,  that  I  went  in  haste  to 
seek, 
One  I  shall  seek  no  more,  no  more  in  days  to  be, 
Closed    were    her   eyes    and    she    did    not    smile    or 
speak — 
'Twas  the  first  time  of  all  she  had  no  word  for 
me. 

All   the  old   familiar   things   wore  an   alien   air. 
Book    and    picture,    hall    and    hearth,    garden-plot 
and  tree: — ■ 
Naught    was    there    for    change,    yet    change    was 
everywhere. 
And    the    house    that    was    home    was    a    strange 
house  to  me. 
— Rosamund  Marriott  Watson,  in  Scribner's  Maga- 
zine. 


Try  It  On 

STEAKS 


Epicures  declare 
that  a  steak  is  not 
complete  without 


LEA  &  PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE     ORIGINAL     WORCESTERSHIRE 


Soups,  Fish,  Roast  Meats,  Came,  Gravies,  Chafing  Dish  Cooking,  Welsh  Rare- 
bits and  Salad  Dressings  are  improved  by  its  use. 


Beware  of  Imitations. 


John    Dun-can's  Sons,   Agts.,    N.   V. 


Can  not  be  easily  duplicated  if  lost  or 
stolen.  There  is  no  chance  of  such  danger 
in  one  of  our  steel  Safe  Deposit  Boxes. 

CROCKER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

CROCKER  BUILDING  Post  and  Market  St*. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


±P 

#n»     Gel 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 


Bear  *he  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label, 


Get  "Improved,' 

Wood  Rollers 


$ 


no  tacks  required. 

Tia  Rollers 


Eames    Tricycle    Co. 


Manufacturers  of 

Invalid    Rolling    Chairs 

FOR    ALL    PURPOSES 

SELF-PROPELLING  TRICYCLE  CHAIRS 

FOR   THE    DISABLED 

Invalid  Chairs  wholesale  and 
retail  and  for  rent. 
1714  Market  Street  -   -  Sao  Francisco 
Phone  Park  2940 


SUNBURN 

with  its  unpleasant  and  painful  effects  is 
quickly  relieved  by  Pond's  Extract — the 
cooling,  hgilin;  and  refreshing  antiseptic. 

A  toilet  necessity  during  warm  weather. 

THE  STANDARD  FOR  60  YEARS 

Sold  only  in  sealed  bottles — never  in  bulk. 

Substitutes  are  always  disappointing. 
Lamont,  Corliss  &  Co.,  Sole  Agls,  New  York 


Byron 

Mot  Springs 

One  of  the  world's  most  curative  springs, 
2  y2  hours  from  San  Francisco ;  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's best  hotels  and  a  delightful  place  for 
rest  and  recreation.  See  Southern  Pacific  In- 
formation Bureau.  James  Flood  Building,  any 
S.  P.  Agent,  or  Peck-Judah.  789  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  or  553  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  An- 
geles, or  address  manager,  Byron  Hot  Springs, 
California. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Boone's  University  School  for  Boys 

BERKELEY 

Will  begin  its  twenty-eighth  year  Tuesday,  Au- 
gust 10.  Accredited  to  the  State  University, 
Stanford,  Universities  of  Pennsylvania,  Cor- 
nell, and  Michigan. 

Apply    for  catalogue  to 

P.    R.   BOONE.   Principal 


Mrs.  WALTER    WITHAM 

Teacher  of  Singing 
Studio,  1380  Sutter  Street 


TRAINING  OF  THE  SPEAKING  VOICE 

Impediment  of  Speech  Corrected 

Charles  D.  von  Neumayer 

Studio.  2836  Garter  Street,  Berkeley 


Irving  Institute  School  for  Girls 

147  Presidio  Avenue,  San  Francisco 

Residence,  3370  Washington  St.    Phone  West  1849 
Opens  August  2.  1909.     Send  for  catalogue. 
MiSS  Pinkham.  Principal- 
Miss  Amy  D.  Harrison,  Associate. 


PENNSYLVANIA,     UgOntZ      School      P.      O. 

OGONTZ  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 

Twenty  minutes  fmm  Philadelphia,  two  hours 
from  New  York.  The  late  Mr.  1  ?.y  Cooke's 
fine   property. 

Miss  Sylvia  J.  Eastman, 

Miss  Abby  A.  Suther'  ■ 
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GEORGE  CABOT  LODGE. 


Premature     Death     Cuts    Short    a    Career    Full    of 
Promise. 

George  Cabot  Lodge,  son  of  United  States 
Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  and  private  sec- 
retary to  his  father,  died  at  Tuckernuck 
Island  last  week.  Heart  failure,  says  the 
Springfield  Republican,  caused  by  an  acute  at- 
tack of  indigestion,  resulted  in  his  death.  The 
attack  was  sudden,  being  preceded  by  no 
serious  illness.  With  his  son  when  he  died 
was  Senator  Lodge,  who  had  been  there  for 
two  wTeeks  seeking  rest.  The  body  was  taken 
to  Falmouth  and  placed  on  a  special  train 
for  Nahant,  the  senator's  home.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  the  dead  man's  wife  and  mother 
were  hurrying  to  Tuckernuck  Island  following 
an  urgent  telegram  from  the  senator  when 
death   came. 

So  ends  a  life  that  was  full  of  promise,  and 
the  blow  will  fall  heavily  upon  the  father, 
whose  pride  in  his  son's  literary  work  was 
great  and  justified.  George  Cabot  Lodge  was 
only  thirty-five  years  old,  and  he  had  written 
well  and  his  power  was  deepening.  He  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1895,  and  later 
took  a  post-graduate  course  at  the  University 
of  Paris.  He  served  in  the  navy  throughout 
the  Spanish-American  war  as  an  ensign.  Soon 
after  the  termination  of  hostilities  he  became 
private  secretary'  to  his  father,  a  position 
which  he  had  held  since.  He  inherited  liter- 
ary tastes  and  had  done  enough  to  give  him 
place  in  Stedman's  "American  Literary  An- 
thology." but  there  was  the  promise  of  larger 
and  finer  things  to  come.  He  had  contributed 
verse  to  Scribner's,  the  Century,  Harper's,  and 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  had  put  between 
covers  '"Song  of  the  Wave,"  in  1S98,  "Poems," 
in  1902,  and  "The  Great  Adventure,"  in  1905. 
besides  a  drama,  "Cain,"  in  1904.  In  a  re- 
cent issue  of  Scribner's  appeared  the  sonnet. 
"Cor  Cordium,"  as  follows : 

Breathless  and   unforeseen,    it  comes! — the   hour 
When,    on    the    breast    of    the    Beloved,    we    feel 
Almost  the  secret  sense  of  life   reveal 

Its  meaning,    and  the   source   of  life  its  power; — 

When,    as   in   some  vast  sunrise,   like   a   flower, 
Our  soul  stands  open  and  our  eyes  unseal, 
While   all   that    fear    and    ignorance    conceal 

Seems   in    perfection   life's  predestined   dower. 

Then,    as   it  were  against   the   inward   ear, 
We  hold,  in  silence,  like  a  chambered  shell, 

The  dazed  one  human  heart — and  seem  to   hear 
Forever  and  forever  rise  and  swell 

And    fall  and    fall  on   Death's   eventful  shore, 

Tragic  and  vast,    Life's  inarticulate  roar! 

"The  Great  Adventure"  discovered  imag- 
inative reach  and  a  mastery  of  language.  Ed- 
mund Clarence  Stedman  valued  the  following: 

A    SONG    OF    THE    WAVE. 

This  is  the  song  of  the  wave!      The  mighty   one! 
Child    of   the    soul    of    silence,    beating    the    air    to 

sound. 
White  as  a  live  terror,  as  a  drawn  sword. 
This  is  the  wave! 

This    is    the    song   of    the    wave,    the    white-maned 

steed   of  the  Tempest, 
Whose  veins  are  swollen  with  life, 
In  whose  flanks  abide  the  four  winds, 
This  is  the   wave! 

This  is  the  song  of  the  wave!      The  dawn   leaped 

out  of   the  sea 
And  the  waters  lay  smooth  as  a  silver  shield, 
And    the    sun-rays    smote    on    the    waters    like    a 

golden    sword. 
Then  a  wind  blew  out  of  the  morning, 
And   the  waters   rustled, 

And   the  wave  was  born! 

This  is  the  song  of  the  wave!     The  wind  blew  out 

of   the  noon, 
And   the  white   sea-birds  like  driven    foam 
Winged    in    from    the   ocean    that    lay    beyond    the 

sky; 
And  the  face  of  the  waters  was  barred  with  white. 

For  the  wave  had  many  brothers, 
And  the  wave  leaped  up  in  its  strength 
To  the  chant  of  the  choral  air: 
This  is  the  wave! 

This  is  the  song  of  the  wave!     The  wind  blew  out 

of    the    sunset 
And  the  west  was  lurid  as  Hell; 
The  black  clouds  closed  like  a  tomb,    for  the  sun 

was  dead. 
Then  the  wind  smote  full  as  the  breath  of  God, 
And  the  wave  called  to  its  brothers, 
"This  is  the  crest  of  life!" 

This  is  the  song  of  the  wave,  that  rises  to  fall, 
Rises  a  sheer  green  wall  like  a  barrier  of  glass 
That  has  caught  the  soul  of  the  moonlight. 
Caught  and    prisoned    the   moonbeams. 
And  its  edge  is  frittered  with  blossoms  of  foam — 
This  is  the  wave! 

This  is  the   song  of   the   wave,    of  the   wave   that 
falls, 

Wild    as    a   burst    of    day-gold    blown    through    the 
colors  of  morning; 

It    shivers    in    infinite    jewels,    in    eddies    of    wind- 
driven  foam 

Up  the   rumbling  steep  of  sand. 
This    is  the   wave! 

This    is    the   song    of    the   wave,    that    died    in    the 

fullness   of  life. 
The    prodig  1     this,    that    lavished    its    largess    of 
strength 

In    the  lust  of  attainment. 
Aiming  at  things   for  heaven  too   high, 

le    pride    of    life,    in    the    richness    of 
_n  'th.     t 

.   the  impossible  height,  till  the  end  was 
-";  md: 

the   soul  that  yearns  for   the    fillet   of 
-ning    stars — 


The   soul    in    the   toils   of   the   journeying    worlds. 

Whose   eye   is    filled   with   the    Image  of   God — 

And    the   end    is   death! 

Mr.  Lodge  was  married  in  Boston  August 
18,  1900,  to  Miss  Matilde  Elizabeth  Freling- 
huysen  Davis,  granddaughter  of  the  late  Fred- 
erick T.  Frelinghuysen  of  New  Jersey,  Secre- 
tary of  State  under  President  Arthur,  and 
they  have  lived  in  Washington.  There  are 
three  children. 


The  Bells  of  Mexico. 

It  takes  a  great  army  of  men  to  keep 
the  church  bells  going  in  Mexico  (says  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  Philadelphia  Record).  It 
is  estimated  that  in  Mexico  City  alone  there 
are  more  than  2000  bell  ringers  regularly  em- 
ployed. On  days  of  religious  celebrations  the 
number  is  augmented,  as  the  ringing  of  the 
bells  must  be  kept  up  almost  constantly 
through  the  day  and  night  on  such  occasions. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  Mexican  life 
to  the  casual  visitor  to  Mexico  is  the  noise  of 
the  church  bells.  Every  little  hamlet  and 
many  of  the  ranches  in  the  country  have  one 
or  more  Catholic  churches,  and  each  edifice  is 
equipped  with  one  or  more  bell  towers.  The 
great  cathedral  which  stands  near  the  na- 
tional palace  in  this  city  has  sixteen  of  these 
towers. 

In  some  towns  the  constant  ringing  of  the 
church  bells  is  prohibited  by  the  local  au- 
thorities, though  their  sounding  is  permitted 
once  or  twice  every'  hour.  Some  churches  toll 
the  quarter  hours  and  others  toll  every  five 
minutes.  Most  of  the  churches  in  this  city 
toll  the  quarter,  half,  and  full  hours. 

The  profession  of  bell  ringing  is  looked 
upon  by  the  lower-classes  as  being  honorable 
and  distinguished,  and  bell  ringers  are  rever- 
enced as  being  an  adjunct  of  the  clergy.  The 
bell  ringers  themselves  are  usually  very*  proud 
of  their  vocation.  In  many  cases  this  position 
in  a  church  is  handed  down  from  father  to  son 
through   generation   after  generation. 

The  towers  of  the  large  cathedrals  are  spa- 
cious, and  are  frequently  fitted  with  rooms 
which  are  occupied  by  the  bell  ringers  and 
their  families.  "How  can  you  sleep  with  all 
this  noise  about  you  ?"  was  recently  asked  the 
wife  of  a  bell  ringer  in  one  of  the  cathedral 
towers.  "It  is  not  the  noise  of  the  bells  that 
I  mind,"  she  replied.  "I  hear  their  ringing 
without  knowing  it ;  but  it  is  the  clanging  of 
the  street-car  gongs  in  the  street  below  that 
disturbs   my   slumbers." 

All  of  the  church  bell  ringing  in  Mexico  is 
done  by  hand,  and,  as  some  of  the  bells  are 
of  ponderous  size  and  great  weight,  to  operate 
them  requires  the  exercise  of  powerful 
muscles  and  much  bodily  strength.  The  mat- 
ter of  installing  clock-work  or  electrical  ma- 
chinery with  which  to  operate  the  many  bells 
in  the  great  cathedral  city  has  been  considered 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  preponderance  of 
sentiment  of  the  church  authorities  has  been 
against  the  proposed   innovation. 

The  bell  ringers  are  divided  into  day  and 
night  shifts.  They  are  required  to  toll  the 
hours  with  precision.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
carry  a  watch  in  Mexico  unless  one  is  travel- 
ing in  the  country,  out  of  sound  of  the  church 
bells.  At  any  hour,  day  or  night,  a  person 
can  learn  the  time  by  listening  to  the  tolling 
of  the  bells. 

Many  of  the  bells  which  hang  in  the  church 
towers  of  Mexico  were  brought  from  Spain 
in  the  early  days  of  Spanish  rule.  Some  of 
them  contain  large  amounts  of  precious 
metals,  which  give  to  them  a  tone  of  richness 
and  clear  sounding.  The  bell  ringers  take 
great  pride  in  their  bells,  and  much  care  and 
attention  is  given  to  keeping  them  well  bur- 
nished and  their  parts  oiled  and  always  in  a 
state  of  good  repair. 


Steele's  "Liberal  Education." 
The  remark  which  Steele  made  in  reference, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  to  Lady  Elizabeth 
Hastings,  has  often  been  quoted,  and  almost 
as  often  quoted  incorrectly.  Steele  wrote : 
"Though  her  mien  carries  much  more  invita- 
tion than  command,  to  behold  her  is  an  imme- 
diate check  to  loose  behavior ;  to  love  her  was 
a  liberal  education."  There  are  two  curious 
misquotations  of  this  bright  and  famous  sen- 
tence, which  Thackeray  declared  to  be  "the 
finest  compliment  to  a  woman  that  perhaps 
ever  was  offered."  Oneis  in  the  essay  on 
Pope  contained  in  James  Russell  Lowell's  '"My 
Study  Windows."  "Was  it  not  in  this  age." 
says  Mr.  Lowrell,  "that  loose  Dick  Steele  paid 
to  his  wife  the  finest  compliment  ever  paid 
to  woman  when  he  said  'that  to  know  her  was 
a  liberal  education?'"  Here  are  two  distinct 
errors  committed  by  so  careful  a  writer  as 
Mr.  Lowell.  Yet  he  is  not  alone  in  this. 
Arthur  Helps,  in  his  romance  of  "Realmah," 
has  this  sentence:  "Steele  also  did  not  ill- 
describe,  though  briefly,  the  charm  of  being 
with  a  woman  whom  he  greatly  admired,  when 
he  said  'that  to  be  much  with  her  was  in 
itself  a  liberal  education.'  "  We  are  also  told 
that  Leigh  Hunt  once,  in  quoting  the  remark, 
incorrectly  ascribed  it  to  Congreve.  Here, 
then,  are  three  distinct  writers  of  high  rank 
who  have  shown  how,  in  a  moment  of  careless 
composition,  they  were  led  astray  by  an  inac- 
curate remembrance.  They  had  no  desire  to 
misquote  their  author,  and  they  gave  the  sub- 
stance. But  they  grievously  failed  in  the 
words  themselves,  and  one  of  them,  at  least, 
in    their    application. 


Mme.  Inez  Fabbri-Muller. 
A  prima  donna  who  won  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation in  her  youth  passed  away  in  the  city 
of  her  home  for  nearly  fifty  years  on  Monday, 
August  30,  in  the  death  at  the  German  hos- 
pital of  Mme.  Inez  Fabbri-Muller,  aged  sev- 
enty-nine. Mme.  Fabbri-Muller  was  born  in 
Vienna  in  1831,  and  when  only  fourteen 
years  of  age,  under  her  own  name,  Agnes 
Schmid,  made  her  debut  in  "Lucrezia  Borgia" 
in  a  Hungarian  opera  house.  She  had  sung 
in  many  places  before  she  was  twenty,  and  at 
that  age  married  her  teacher  and  manager, 
Professor  Jacob  Muller.  Two  years  before, 
in  Hamburg,  she  had  taken  the  stage  name, 
Inez  Fabbri.  For  seven  years,  beginning  in 
1S64,  she  was  prima  donna  in  Frankfurt-on- 
the-Main.  She  came  to  California  in  1872 
and  sang  with  notable  success  in  a  three- 
months  season  of  Italian  and  German  grand 
operas  at  the  California  Theatre.  In  1S76  at 
its  opening  she  was  made  a  director  of  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  on  Mission  Street.  Dur- 
ing the  later  years  of  her  life  she  devoted 
herself  to  teaching  in  her  own  conservatory 
of  music.  Her  husband  died  here  soon  after 
her  arrival  in  San  Francisco.  Many  still  re- 
call her  glorious  voice,  and  her  triumphs  in 
opera,  and  she  had  many  friends  to  the  end, 
who  were  always  cheerfully  welcomed  by  the 
diva  of  old-time  honors.  For  some  time  be- 
fore her  death  Mme.  Fabbri-Muller  lived  with 
her  niece,   Mrs.   Kathryn  Jacoby. 


No  more  dread  of  polishing  day, 
it  makes  Silver  cleaning  like  play. 

ELECTRO 
SILICON 

Cleans  and  polishes  Silverware  in  a 
most  surprising-  manner. 

Bend  address  foi   FREE  SAMPLE, 

or  15  ets.  in  stamps  for  fall  sized  bor,  post-paid. 

The  Electro  Silicon  Co.,  30  Cli  ft  St..  New  York. 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  Druggists. 
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TOWNSEND'S 

CALIFORNIA  GLACE 
FRUITS  AND  CANDIES 

27  years  in  Palace  Hotel  Bldg. 

ALL  ORDERS  GIVEN   PROMPT  ATTENTION  AT 

Store  Factory 

46  Market  Street  117  San  Jose  Ave. 

Phone  Douglas  4814  Phone  Mission  378 

Also  al  the  newsstands  al  the  FAIRMONT  and  ST.  FRANCIS 


New  store  will  open  Sept.  1 
755  Market  Street 
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CO-OPERATION 

We  think  we  are  justified  in  asking  the  co-operation  of  the  public  to  the  extent 
of  holding  toward  us  a  friendly  spirit  in  considering  our  problems  and  dealing  with 
personal  and  municipal  questions  which  affect  us. 

The  co-operation  we  desire  is  not  the  kind  that  would  perform  our  work  for  us 
or  lift  our  responsibilities  from  our  shoulders.  Rather  it  is  the  same  appreciation 
and  encouragement  which  is  accorded  any  worthy  commercial  enterprise  whose  labor 
and  ambitions  help  to   make  the  city  great. 

A  city  can  not  get  along  without  utilities,  nor  can  the  utilities  exist  without  the 
city.  They  are  mutually  dependent.  A  gas  company  that  does  not  do  its  utmost 
towards  developing  its  city  is  working  against  its  own  best  interests;  likewise,  a 
community  which  fails  to  co-operate  with  an  EFFICIENT  public  service  company 
sacrifices  its  own  welfare. 

On  this  point  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Wisconsin,  an  absolutely  disinterested 
body,  has  said :     "The  relations  between  the  cities  and  the  utilities  operating  therein 
should  be  harmonious.     There  must  be  co-operation   rather  than  agitation. 
Xo  one.  it  would  seem,  has  anything  to  gain  by  the  financial  failure  of  public  service 
corporations  which  are  conducted  and  operated  under  ordinary  or  normal  conditions. 

"Losses  to  such  plants  are,  in  the  end,  likely  to  result  in  both  public  and  private 
injuries.  It  usually  means  poorer  or  depreciated  sen-ice,  which  of  itself  is  a  very 
important  item.  Even  if  it  should  enable  cities  to  acquire  title  to  their  utility  plants 
at  comparatively  low  cost,  such  acquisition  is  not  likely  to  prove  a  popular  one  in 
the  long  run."  Ctpjrieht,  iqoq 

SAN  FRANCISCO  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


The  A.  H.  NAHOR  MINE 

Located  4  miles  above  Iowa  Hill,  Placer  County.  The  mine  has 
160  acres  directly  on  the  contact  vein  between  the  serpentine  and 
slate  formations.  The  tunnel  is  now  in  about  200  feet  in  serpentine 
rock  and  within  50  feet  of  the  contact  ledge.  There  has  been 
millions  in  gold  taken  out  of  the  different  mining  camps  down 
the  ridge  that  all  came  from  the  erosion  of  this  rich  ledge  that 
we  are  about  ready  to  open  up. 

Two  shares  of  20  acres  each  can  be  secured  if  applied  for  soon  to 

A.  H.  NAHOR,  207  Powell  Street,  San  Francisco 
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MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 

N.  E.  corner  Sansome  and  Bush  Streets 

Jobbers  and  Manufacturers 

Dry  Goods  White  Goods 

Furnishing  Goods  Notions,  etc. 


WE  SELL  TO  STOREKEEPERS  ONLY 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  OUR  GOODS 
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Overalls 

Jumpers 

Blouses 

Engineers'  Coats 

Khaki  Coats  and  Pants 

Work  Shirts 

Negligee  Shirts 

Golf  Shirts 

Collars 

Cuffs 

Blanket  Lined  Clothing 

Waterproof 
Sweaters 
Sweater  Coats 
Cardigan  Jackets 
Blankets 


Silkolines 

Quilts 
Comforters 

Lace  Curtains 

Prints 

Percales 

Apron  Ginghams 

Fancy  Ginghams 

Flannellettes 

Broad  Cloths 

Table  Cloths 

Napkins 

Table  Damask 

Crash 

Face  Cloths 

Towels 


Turkish  Towels 

Linens 

Persian  Lawns 

Organdies 

Men's  Handkerchiefs 

Women's  Handkerchiefs 

Piques 

Men's  Hosiery 

Men's  Underwear 

Women's  Hosiery 

Women's  Underwear 

Brown  Shirtings 

Bleached  Shirtings 

Wide  Bleached  Sheetings 

Wide  Brown  Sheetings 


Ducks 

House  Linings 

Colored  Denims 

Laces 

Embroideries 

Silk  Gloves 

Colored  Burlap 

Men's  Gloves 

Tickings 

Sheets 

Pillow  Cases 

Sateens 

Notions 

Ribbons 

Kid  Gloves 
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THE  GREATEST  AMERICAN  PLAY. 

By  George  L.  Shoals. 


"The  Witching  Hour"  is  the  most  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  drama  in  many  many 
years  It  is  not  merely  original  but  daring, 
it  is  powerful  in  its  appeal  to  the  emotions 
yet  without  a  trace  of  sentimental.sm  and  it 
is  sound  and  true  from  first  to  last.  Had  Au- 
gustus Thomas  given  us  no  more  than  this 
Ms  latest  work,  he  would  still  be  the  greatest 
of  American   playwrights.  _ 

It   may   as   well   be   said,   in   the   beginning 
that  the  advance  announcements,  the  mass  ot 
undigested  comment  on  the  play  in  the   bast, 
even  the  suggestion  of  its  title,  were  not  at- 
tractive   indications    to    the    serious    and    dis- 
criminating   playgoer,    but   the    play    conquers 
even  those  who  go  prepared  to  judge  severely. 
It  deals  with  more  than  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  human  nature,  but  it  repels  no  sympathies, 
it  challenges  no  belief,  it  lowers  no  standard. 
It  is  easier  to  go  on  saying  what  the  play 
is  not,  than  to  define  its  power,  for  it  has  all 
that    most    modern    plays    contain    and    much 
more  of  philosophy,  of  searching analysis,  of 
the  clash  and  reconciliation  of  selfish  motnes 
It  tells  the  story  of  a  boy  who  kills  his  friend 
by  a  hasty,  ill-judged  blow  in   a  moment  ot 
passion   and   terror,    and   who    is   sent   to    jail 
and   afterward   convicted   of   murder   through 
the  efforts  of  his  vindictive  rival  in  love,     bo 
much  for  what  there  is  of  melodrama  in  the 
play— that    is    but    one     of     its     elements     of 
strength.      The   boy   is   the   son    of   a   widow 
who    was   loved   in   her  youth   by   a   man    she 
did  not  marry.     The  man  retains  his  desire 
for   the   woman,   and  he  is   doubly    interested 
when  his  niece  is  courted  by  her  son.     In  the 
effort  to  save  the  boy   from  sentence  for  his 
unpremeditated     crime,     the     man     and     the 
woman   work  together.     A  justice   of   the   su- 
preme court  is  won  to  aid  them  through  sen- 
timent and  the  force  of  old  recollections. 

Mr.  Thomas  has  developed  this  simple  story 
with  the  best  of  dramatic  art  and  added  a 
force  that  only  genius  could  give  it— a  mo- 
tive of  mental  suggestion,  with  its  subtle 
power  and  its  grave  responsibilities.  This 
with  nothing  of  the  uncanny  or  grewsome  in 
its  theory  or  application.  The  common,  ill- 
used  terms,  hypnotism  and  telepathy,  are  em- 
ployed in  its  description,  but  another  defini- 
tion older  and  better  related,  may  equally 
well  apply.  It  is  no  more  surprising  to  dis- 
cover that  we  have  forgotten  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "will"  through  familiar  use,  than 
it  is  to  realize  that  "play"  has  precise  rela- 
tions, though  we  have  obscured  them  with 
scene-painter's  art. 

One  of  the  evidences  of  genius  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  drama  is  the  making  of  the 
man  who  wills  to  save  the  boy  and  to  win  his 
mother   the   central   figure.      Mr.    Thomas   has 
pictured    this    man    as    the    proprietor    of    a 
Louisville  gambling  house,  who   is  quick    re- 
sourceful,  "square,"    and    materialistic.      Nex 
to  him  in  interest  is  the  old  supreme  court 
justice,  the  scholar,  art  lover,  and  student  01 
mental  philosophy.      He   notes   and   comments 
on  the  will  power  of  the  gambler  and  suggests 
its    possibilities.     More,    he    asserts    the    uni- 
versal possession  of  what  is  considered  a  mys- 
terious,  supernatural   power.     The   gambler   is 
incredulous    at    first,    then      interested;    then 
with  his  direct  methods  he  proceeds  to  demon- 
strate and  to  convince  himself.     This  "light  be 
shown    as   a   mere   theatrical   device,   but    Mr 
Thomas  makes  no  such  mistake.     He  does  not 
leave  his  subject  till  it  has  been  proved  and 
justified.  ,        ,  . 

What  would  be  made  of  the  drama  by 
actors  who  did  not  live  the  parts  as  well  as 
act  them  is  not  easy  to  say.  It  is  a  most 
fortunate  combination  of  circumstances  that 
gives  it  a  cast  that  seemingly  could  not  be 
improved.  The  company  now  appearing  in 
the  play  at  the  Valencia  Theatre  is  the  same 
that  first  presented  it  at  the  Hackett  Theatre 
in  New  York  a  year  ago,  and  that  has  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time.  All  of  its  fifteen 
speaking  parts  are  noteworthy  for  excellence 
as  well  in  the  manner  of  their  presentation 
as  in  their  definite  and  important  connection 
with  the  story. 

For  this  reason  alone,  if  for  no  other,  the 
play-troing  public  is  to  be  congratulated.  May 
the  custom,  more  honored  in  the  breach  than 
in  the  observance  in  later  years,  grow  with 
the  Eastern  dramatic  potentates,  until  every 
drama,  comic  opera,  and  farce  of  distinction 
is  sent  to  us  fully  equipped  and  Practiced, 
and  appropriately  costumed  if  not  clothed. 
The  Shuberts  have  begun  well. 

In    the    gifts    and    acquirements    of    John 


Mason,    to    whom    is    given    the    role    of    Jack 
Brookfield,    the    author    and    the    ™'«K""e" 
have  secured  values  they  could  no    afford  to 
lose.      Mr.    Mason    is    an    actor    skilled     n    all 
the   requirements  of  his  art.  and  beyond  that 
a  man  of  individuality  and  force.     He  prove 
his  will  power-he  does  not   merely  assert  it 
—for   he   convinces   his   hearers.      This    is   no 
detraction  from  the  merits  of  the  playwright. 
Mr    Thomas  never  commits  the  error  of  mak- 
ing his  "little  fishes  speak  like  whales,     but 
the   essence   of   his   effort   in   this   play   would 
be  lost  if  good  elocution  and  effective  poses 
were  the  limit  of  expression  with  the  central 
figure  and  dominating  character. 

°Iack  Brookfield  is  a  good  deal  more  than 
a  gambler  who  scorns  crooked  methods.  He 
pits  his  knowledge  of  the  game  and  of  human 
nature,  his  wit,  his  nerve,  and  his  fortune 
Jgainst  those  of  his  opponents.  He  is  shrewd, 
determined,  but  not  remorseless.  When 
Frank  Hardmuth,  the  assistant  prosecuting  at- 
torney, declares  his  intention  of  winning 
Viola,  the  niece  of  Brookfield,  and  asks  the 
.rambler's  aid,  the  answer  is  not  out  of  char- 
acter with  the  man.  He  refuses,  and  on 
moral  grounds.  He  wants  the  girl  to  have  the 
best  there  is.  Hardmuth  laughs  contemptu- 
ously, and  Brookfield  does  not  resent  the 
sneer,  though  he  enforces  his  meaning.  But 
there  is  no  mock  virtue  in  his  attitude.  His 
course  is  straight;  there  is  no  deviation,  no 
temporizing,  but  there  is  a  sudden  awakening 
to  full  responsibility  at  the  end. 

Russ  Whytal  has  a  role  of  greater  dignity, 
of  more  pleasing  sentiment,  in  the  part  ot 
Justice  Prentiss.  He  plays  it  with  sincerity, 
with  grave  courtesy,  and  with  vigilant  respect 
It  is  a  delightful  study  in  every  aspect,  and 
in  none  more  so  than  its  display  of  tender 
regard   for   romantic   memories. 

When  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Thomas  deals  with 
more    than    one    of    the    mysteries    of    human 
nature,    direct    reference    is    made    to    his    ef- 
fective    use     of     that    greatest     of     passions, 
parental   love.     There  are  few  plays,  good  or 
bad    which  are  not  more  or  less  dependent  tor 
dramatic  power  on  this  mystery.     Mr.  Thomas 
draws  upon  it  for  the  most  sympathetic  scene 
I  in  his  drama.     It  is  in  the  second  act,  where 
Mrs     Whipple,    mother    of    the    boy    then    in 
prison,   visits   the   old   supreme   court  justice. 
Her    errand    is    a    most    delicate   one,    tor    su- 
preme court  justices  may  not  speak  of  cases 
then  in  court.     Her  plea  for  a  hearing,  not  of 
her  son's  cause  but  of  indirect  evidence,  holds 
but   a   slender   hope,   but   her   mothers   heart 
will  not  allow  her  to  neglect  the  slightest  pos- 
sibility  of   aid.      Miss   Amelia   Gardner   is   the 
sorrowing    but    not    yet     despairing     mother. 
This   scene   is   her   triumph.      It   is   a   notably 
effective   example   of   restrained   emotion,   and 
could   not   be   pitched   in   a   more   harmonious 
key.       In    earlier    scenes    Miss    Gardner    has 
little   opportunity,   but   she   rises   with    artistic 
comprehension    and    technic     to     the     highest 
capabilities  in  this  situation. 

Albert  Andrus  as  Frank  Hardmuth.  the  un- 
principled but  successful  politician;  Edward 
See  as  Lew  Ellinger,  the  Kentucky  gentle- 
man who  considers  six  thousand  dollars  a 
year  lost  at  poker  a  good  investment ;  Clinton 
Preston  as  Clay  Whipple,  the  boy,  who  is 
taught  the  most  important  of  all  lessons,  selt- 
control— these  are  not  merely  adequate  but 
finished  presentations.  Mr.  Thomas  has 
drawn  no  eccentric  characters.  Every  figure 
in  his  drama  is  governed  in  his  movements 
by  the  natural  inclinations  of  mankind.  It  is 
not  so  easy  to  portray  average  human  nature 
effectively  as  it  is  to  present  humorous  or 
detestable  caricatures.  Higher  praise  could 
not  be  given  than  to  say  that  there  is  not  a 
false  note  in  one  of  these  characterizations. 

Miss  Belle  Howell  Bohn  as  Mrs.  Campbell, 
Miss  Charlotte  Ives  as  Viola,  E.  L.  Walton 
as  Justice  Henderson.  Preston  Crewe  as  Tom 
Denning,  and  Robert  Bond  and  W.  H.  Sadler 
as  the  colored  servants,  are  quite  as  deserving 
of  credit  marks,  though  less  is  required  of 
them.  , 

It  would  be  a  pity  to  spoil  the  story  of  the 
play  for  those  who  have  not  yet  seen  it    but 
a  discussion  of  its  merits  and  its  strength  in- 
volves at  least  a  partial  disclosure  of  its  plan. 
The  real  test  of  this  or  any  other  drama  is  to 
be  found  in  what  it  gives  the  hearer  to  carry 
away.     If  in  addition  to  romance,  and  poetry, 
and  the  display  of  noble  passions,  it  gives  en- 
couragement  and   strength,   a   new   realization 
of  high  possessions  that  may  have  been   neg- 
lected,   that    is    so    much    more    to    be    com- 
mended.     Mr.    Thomas    has    put    the    richest 
fruits    of    serious,    ennobling    thought    in    this 
drama      He  has  added  to  its  dramatic  values 
a    far-reaching   philosophy   that   makes   it   dis- 
tinctive among  latter-day  plays.     It  is  not  the 
greatest    mystery    of    life,    no     matter     what 
name  be  given  this  power  of  the  will— 
not    so    great   a    mystery    as   the    power    that 
binds  a  mother  to  her  son  or  a  father  to  his 
daughter-but    it    is    a    mystery    and    a    power 
that  may   well  be  better  understood   and   re- 
spected. .„ 


A  Grape  Cure  Festival. 
The  Grape  Cure  Festival  lo  lie  held  at 
Etna  Springs  on  September  7,  S,  and  9  is 
intended  to  be  the  forerunner  of  many  such 
festivals  which  will  popularize  the  grape  in- 
dustry and  restore  it  to  its  proper  place  in  the 
life  of  the  State.  Grape  festivals  are  an  in- 
stitution in  southern  Europe,  and  they  will 
rapidly  become  so  here  if  the  forthcoming 
experiment  should  be  the  success  that  is 
already  promised  and  sufficiently  notable  to 
justify  the  legislature  in  the  appointment  of 
a  Vintage  Day  for  California. 

The  /Etna  Springs  ceremonial  will  be  tasn- 
ioned  somewhat  after  the  manner  observed  in 
the  grape-growing  countries  of  Europe. 
There  will  be  processions  of  women  in  cos- 
tume, barn  dances  by  lantern  light,  prizes  for 
character  costumes  not  exceeding  $2.a0  m 
cost  together  with  a  banquet  and  speeches 
from  representative  men.  Nothing,  in  fact, 
will  be  omitted  to  make  the  occasion  a  dis- 
tinctive one  that  will  bring  aid  to  an  impor- 
tant industry.  That  it  will  be  effective  is 
guaranteed  by  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Andrea 
Sbarboro,  the  Hon.  Frank  Coombs,  Mr.  Glen 
D.  Owens,  Mrs.  Florence  Richmond.  Mrs. 
Colburne,   and   many   others. 


\  series  of  three  illustrated  travelogues, 
on  sights  and  scenes  in  India.  China  and  Pal- 
estine, will  be  given  by  Mr.  Ford  E.  Samue 
on  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  Fridays  of 
September  at  3  : 30  p.  m„  in  the  parlors  of  the 
First  Unitarian  Church,  corner  of  Geary  and 
Franklin  Streets.  Most  of  his  views  have 
been  taken  by  himself  and  are  handsomely 
colored. 


There    was    an    incident    connected    with    a 
recent   railroad   wreck   near    Bristol,    Virginia, 
that   will   appeal   to   railroad   men   everywhere, 
-nd   the   public   no   less.      It   is   typical   of   the 
men  of  that  calling   (observes  the   Springheld 
Republican).     The  engineer,  Samuel   Bush,  ot 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  died  of  his  injuries,  but 
not  before  his  manliness  had  been  established 
in  a  striking  way.     Bush  was  painfully  work- 
ing his   way  out  of  the  wreck   of  his   engine, 
scalded  and  frightfully  bruised,  when  the  few- 
passengers  who  retained  their  senses  dug  into 
the  burning  and  twisted  mass  to  rescue  him. 
He   was   lifted   out  upon   the   ground,   and,   as 
there  were  no  doctors  on  the  train,  passengers 
went  to   their  suit   cases  in   search   of  whisky 
with    which    to    stimulate    him.      When     they 
came    with    the    liquor    the    engineer    begged 
them  to  look  after  the  comfort  of  the  passen- 
gers     Being  told  that  no  passenger  had  been 
greatly  injured,  he  said;     "That's  good.     But 
before  I  take  this  whisky  I  want  you  men  to 
smell  my  breath  and  testify,  if  need  be,  that 
I  had  not  been  drinking  when  this  happened. 
Although    suffering    agonies.    Bush    would    not 
touch  the  stimulant  until  four  of  the  men  had 
smelled  his  breath  and  promised  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  his  sobriety.     "All  an  engineer  has  is 
his  record,"  said  the  dying  engineer,    'and  he 
can  not  afford  to  have  anything  against  that. 
So   it  was  that  Engineer   Bush   passed   away 
with  an  untarnished  record. 


The    battle    field    of    Waterloo,    writes    an 
American  tourist  from  Brussels,  is  rapidly  be- 
in"  divested  of  its  interesting  features.     The 
houses   which    sheltered   men   who   helped   to 
make  history  there  are  being  torn   down,  the 
roads    and    paths    are    being    obliterated,    and 
soon  there  will  be  nothing  left  to  remind  one 
of  Napoleon's  last  stand  but  the  great  mound 
capped  by   the  Waterloo   lion.     The   museum, 
where  all  the  battle  field  trophies  are  on  view, 
uniforms,    arms,    drawings,   and   pictures,    was 
never  a  pretentious  institution,  but  no  visitor 
failed   to   look   with  interest  at  the   many   ex- 
hibits behind  the  glass  doors.     This  also  is  to 
be    dismantled    and    the    articles    which    have 
been    carefully    kept    for    years    will    be    dis- 
tributed   among    the    provincial    museums    ot 
Belgium,    where    as    individual    exhibits    they 
will  lose  much  in  value. 

- *v 

The  mines  at  Cripple  Creek  in  Colorado 
have  yielded  something  like  $240,000,000  m 
gold  since  the  deposits  there  were  discovered 
in  1891.  Robert  Womack,  the  prospector  who 
found  gold  there,  recently  died  in  Colorado 
Springs,  and  his  story  is  not  an  uncommon 
one  in  connection  with  gold  findings.  When 
he  knew  he  had  struck  it  rich  Womack  went 
to  Colorado  Springs  to  celebrate  his  good 
fortune,  and  while  in  his  cups  he  revealed 
the  secret.  A  few  days  later,  when  Womack 
recovered  his  senses,  he  went  back  to  Cripple 
Creek  but  in  the  meantime  the  rush  of 
miners  that  was  the  sensation  of  the  period 
had  resulted  in  the  taking  up  of  all  desirable 
claims.  Womack  had  lost  his  opportunity, 
and  never  had  a  mine. 


The  repairs  now  going  on  in  the  basilica  of 
St  Mark  at  Venice  have  incidentally  led  to 
the  discovery  in  a  loft  of  some  old  paintings, 
among  which  are  a  "Calvary."  by  Tintoretto, 
and  a  "Resurrection"  and  an  "Ecce  Homo, 
by  the  younger  Palma.  These  pictures,  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Giuliana.  close  to  the  ba- 
silica were  described  by  Francesco  Sansovmo. 
but  have  been  lost  since  1830.  when  they  were 
stored  away  while  the  church  was  undergoing 
repairs,  and  apparently  forgotten.  Their  value 
has  yet  to  be  appraised  by  the  critics— even 
so  great  master  as  Tintoretto  turned  out  many 
bad  pictures;  perhaps  no  painter  of  equal 
rank  was  more  uneven. 
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The  New  Chutes. 
I.:, si  Sunday  Jack  Johnson  performed  at  the 
Fillmore-Street  amusement  resort,  and  next 
Sunday  afternoon  and  night.  Al  Kaufman, 
who  is  to  reach  for  the  championship  next 
Thursday,  will  give  an  exhibition  for  the  edi- 
fication of  all  who  choose  to  gather  about  the 
park  bandstand.  It  is  because  of  the  record- 
breaking  crowds  which  invaded  the  Chutes 
last  Sunday  that  the  management  has  been 
prompted  to  present  Jackson's  opponent.  The 
big  blacksmith  will  be  seen  in  two  bouts  with 
Joe  Willis.  Following  the  example  set  by 
Johnson  he  will  make  speeches  afternoon  and 
night.  c 

•  Sensational  rides  through  air  and  tire 
strength  feats,  high  dives,  and  music  and 
songs  by  the  Royal  Marine  Band  and  the 
New  Orleans  Quartet  will  furnish  diversion 
for  the  crowds  prior  to  and  at  the  close  of 
the  fistic  exhibitions.  Next  Monday  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Band  will  be  the  featured  musical 

attraction. 

. -«♦»■ 

The  quality  of  Russian  censorship  is  shown 
by    a  writer  in   the   Frankfurter   Zeitting,  who 
gives  examples  of  literary  matter  refused  pub- 
lication and  the  reasons  therefor.     In  a  poem 
the    line,   "Under    strange    skies    we    may    be 
happy."   was  canceled,  with   the   remark  that 
"No  sky  can  be  more  conducive  to  happiness 
than    that    which    spreads    over    Russia."      A 
biography   of   Sumarokow   mentions  the   novel 
"Korew"    as    his    first    "creation."      The    sen- 
tence was  blotted  out  because  "God  alone  cre- 
ates.     Man   may   write,   work,   compose,   etc.. 
but  he  does  not  'create.'  "     When  the  names 
of  the  gods  of  Greek-  mythology  are  written, 
capital  letters  must  not  be  used  "except  in  the 
case  of  Mars.     Our  gracious  Czar  .has  had  so 
many    wars   that   he    owes    Mars   this    compli- 
ment"      A   poem   was   suppressed   because   it 
contained    the    line,    "To    solitude    devoted     I 
despise  the  world."     The  censor  said:        De- 
spising   so    generally   includes    also    the    Czar. 
Thank   me,  writer,   for  saving  you   from   Si- 
beria." 


AMUSEMENTS. 


MEW  ORPHEUM  Z 

»    »     Safest  and  most  maenificent 


„'FARRELL  ST. 

Between  Stockton  and  Powell 
theatre  in  America 


WEEK  BEGINNING  THIS  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 

Matinee  Every  Day 
ARTISTIC  VAUDEVILLE 

"VT  THE  COUNTRY  CLUB,"  a  musical 
sketch  by  George  Spink,  author  of  "Ml  Sim- 
mons"- GVRDNER  and  RE\  ERE;  SIC.. 
LUCIANO  LUCCA;  ARLINGTON  FOUR; 
ROSE  ROYAL  and  her  famous  Arabian  pos- 
ing horse,  CHESTERFIELD;  CL.\N  ING- 
HAM and  MARION;  CATHERINE  HAVEs 
and  SABEL  JOHNSON;  New  Orphcum  Mo- 
tinn  Pictures-  Last  Week,  Great  Success, 
JOHN  HYAMS  and  LEILA  McINTYRE,  in 
the  quaint  comedietta,  "The  Quakeress. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  2jc,  S0c  7m.  Box 
seats  SI.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),   10c,  25c,  50c.     Phone  Douglas  /0. 


\7AN  NESS  THEATRE 

»     The  Leading  Playhouse 


Cor.  Van  Ness 
and  Grove 

Phage  Marku  500 

Two   Weeks — Beginning  Monday,    September    6 

Srecial  Holiday  Matinee  Thursday,  Sept.  0 

Regular  Matinee  Saturday 

DAVID   BELASCO   presents 

BLANCHE  BATES 

In  her  greatest  success 
THE   FIGHTING    HOPE 

By    W.    J.    Hurlbut 

One  year  at  the  Belasco-Stuyvesant  Theatre, 

New  York.  Evenings  at  8:20;  matinees  at  2:13. 


VALENCIA  THEATRE  "£?&£'■ 

V  PHONE  MARKET  17 

Starting  This  Sunday  evening,  Sept.  5 

Matinees   Monday.    Thursday    and   Saturday 

Second  and  Last  Week  of  S.   S.  and  Lee  Shu- 

bert's   most   pretentious    theatric   offering 

JOHN  MASON 

In    Augustus    Thomas's    greatest    play 

THE   WITCHING    HOUR 

Precisely  original  New  York  cast  and  pro- 
duction. Seats  on  sale  at  the  Box  Office  and 
the   Emporium. 

Next— "GOING   SOME." 


ELLISatFILLMORE 

nmerrmu  or  W/LL  L.GREEHBAU* 


Two    Weeks— Starting   tomorrow    (Sun.)    Night 
Matinees    Labor    Day,    Admission    Day,    Satur- 
days and  Sundays 
The    Sensational    Farce 
THE  GIRL  FROM  RECTOR'S 
Direct    from    Weber's    Music    Hall,    New    York 
Prices:   25c  to  $1.50.     Phone  West   1194 
Seats    now    on    sale 


Fortv  years  ago  the  stretch  between  El 
Monte.'  in  Los  Angeles  County,  and  San  Ber- 
nardino was  known  as  the  "Forty-Mile  Des- 
ert," and  was  somewhat  dreaded  by  teamsters. 
Today,  thanks  to  irrigation,  there  arc  to  be 
found  in  that  section  some  of  the  finest  vine- 
yards and  orange  groves  of  California. 


NEW     CHUTES       TtJ^an, 
SAN  FRANCISCO'S  FAVORITE  PL 


.„RE,   EDDY 
and   WEBSTER 


SAN  FRANCISCO'S  FAVORITE  PLAYGROUND 


Open  Morning,    Afternoon    and    Night 
1         THIS    SUNDAY    0\M 
Free     Afternoon   and    Night 
AL    KAUFMAN 
The  man  who  will  meet  Jack  Johnson  to  decide 
the  world's  heavyweight  champumship,  will 
be    presented    in    two    three-round 
boxing  bouts 
10-OTHER    BIG    FREE   ACTs-l" 
Beginning  Next    Moi 
CALIFORNIA    STATE 
f-GREAT   SMILE-1 
Take  the  Jolly  Joy 
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September  4,  1909. 


VANITY    FAIR. 

Some  few  weeks  ago  we  were  edified  by 
the  arrest  and  trial  of  a  notorious  bigamist 
who  had  persuaded  a  large  number  of  women 
to  enter  into  the  bonds  of  "holy  matrimony" 
and  had  then  abandoned  them  after  relieving 
his  victims  of  their  superfluous  cash.  It  was 
quite  an  ugly  story  in  its  way,  and  although 
the  prison  doors  closed  behind  the  criminal, 
who  in  spite  of  his  successful  career  had  not 
money  enough  to  buy  his  liberty,  we  felt  that 
justice  had  been  as  one-sided  as  usual,  inas- 
much as  the  women  in  question  were  not  in- 
carcerated in  an  idiot  asylum. 

The  incident  might  well  be  forgotten  but 
for  two  unrelated  facts.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  a  certain  number  of  the  good 
women  to  whom  the  government  of  this  State 
and  country  has  been  committed  broke  out 
into  their  usual  clamor  for  a  new  law.  The 
average  well-intentioned  woman  of  either  sex 
has  no  other  conception  of  reform  than  re- 
pressive and  oppressive  legislation,  and  in  this 
instance  the  demand  was  for  a  law  against 
matrimonial  agencies.  If  the  legislature  had 
been  sitting  at  the  time  there  would  have  been 
deputations  and  wire-pulling,  and  it  is  quite 
likely  that  a  new  statute  and  a  new  crime 
would  have  been  created  with  a  new  tempta- 
tion to  bribery,  corruption,  and  uncleanliness. 
The  other  fact  is  an  interesting  letter  from 
William  E.  Curtis  to  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald.  Mr.  Curtis  has  been  looking  into  this 
matter  of  matrimonial  agencies  and  he  comes 
to  the  general  conclusion  that  if  marriages 
are  indeed  made  in  heaven,  then  the  matri- 
monial agency  must  be  heaven's  vice-regent 
upon  earth.  He  does  not  say  so  in  these 
words,  but«he  does  say  that  the  marriages  ar- 
ranged in  this  way  are  "blessed"  in  a  very 
large  proportion.  He  says  he  knows  of  four 
publications  devoted  to  the  tender  task  of 
bringing  into  communication  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen who  wish  to  marry,  and  that  the  pub- 
lishers enter  into  a  kind  of  "guarantee"  that 
the  goods  are  as  described.  Of  course  there 
must  be  reason  in  all  things  and  the  publisher 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  vouch  for  good  tem- 
per, an  amiable  disposition,  or  a  habit  of 
obedience.  Eut  so  far  as  claims  are  capable 
of  a  ready  verification  he  does  the  best  he 
can.  And  his  efforts  are  "blessed."  Mr.  Cur- 
tis says  so,  and  to  a  practical  people  that 
judges  a  pudding  by  the  eating  thereof  what 
recommendation  can  be  more  valid? 


In  point  of  fact  the  matrimonial  agency  sup- 
plies a  need.  It  is  a  part  of  the  machine  of 
supply  and  demand.  Every  one  knows  that  a 
large  number  of  young  women  in  the  over- 
crowded East  wish  to  be  married,  or  let  us 
say  that  they  are  graciously  willing  to  be 
married,  but  the  home  market  is  overstocked. 
In  the  same  way  there  are  many  men  in  the 
West  who  would  welcome  a  larger  and  more 
varied  selection  than  local  conditions  can  sup- 
ply. The  chairman  of  the  board  of  education 
at  Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  told  Mr.  Curtis  that 
since  he  had  been  in  office  thirty-five  woman 
teachers  had  been  married  in  that  town,  and 
this  fact  having  become  known  in  the  East 
he  had  been  deluged  with  applications  from 
young  women  who  wished  to  become  school 
teachers  at  Twin  Falls,  Idaho.  He  had  a 
'  dress-suit  case  full  of  such  letters,  and  while 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  is  celebrated  throughout 
the  world  as  an  ideal  community  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  there  must  be  some 
connection  between  the  deluge  of  applications 
and  the  established  marriage  rate.  And  of 
course  there  was.  The  matrimonial  news- 
papers and  agencies  were  doing  their  best,  but 
they  could  not  cope  with  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness. 

Let  us  above  all  else  be  practical.  If  our 
present  marriage  customs  were  irreproachable, 
if  marital  bliss  were  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception,  if  the  divorce  court  judges  were 
in  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  we  might 
deprecate  any  innovation.  But  even  the  most 
complacent  among  us  will  admit  that  there  is 
room  for  improvement.  Why,  then,  should 
we  not  use  business  methods  in  marriage  as 
in  everything  else?  There  is  nothing  nowa- 
days that  can  not  be  done,  by  correspondence. 
We  have  correspondence  schools  for  every- 
thing under  the  sun,  from  the  education  of 
children  to  civil  engineering.  If  we  may  use 
the  mails  to  acquire  technical  knowledge  why 
should  we  not  use  the  mails  to  acquire  wives  ? 
There  is  no  greater  fallacy  than  what  is 
called  falling  in  love,  the  process  so  dear  to 
feminine  theories.  To  fall  in  love  is,  of 
course,  a  fact  in  nature,  but  it  occurs  after 
marriage  and  not  before.  The  love  that  en- 
dures is  the  result  of  intimate  familiarity,  of 
the  close  personal  contact  that  lasts  for  years, 
of  the  mutual  disclosures  of  foibles  and  weak- 
nesses. Love  contains  more  of  toleration 
than  it  does  of  admiration,  more  of  patience 
than  of  ardor.  Love  between  the  sexes  is 
imperishable  and  the  prevalence  of  divorce 
shows  how  rare  love  is. 


By  all  means,  then,  let  us  put  this  thing  on 

a  businesp  footing.     Let  us  marry  not  because 

we    have    fallen    in    love,    for    that    is    almost 

impossible    before    marriage,    but   because    our 

Jntellige    :e,    or   that    of    the    matrimonial    bu- 

i  tvis    o  ■   of  parents,    directs   us   to   some    one 

i  we  may  probably  fall  in  love  after 

Hng    the    necessary    conditions.       Nme- 

f  the  divorces  that  occur  could  be  pre- 


vented by  the  interference  of  some  intelligent 
and  disinterested  third  party  before  marriage. 
They  do  these  things  so  much  better  in  France, 
where  marriage  is  recognized  to  be  primarily 
an  affair  of  the  head  and  secondarily  of  the 
heart.  As  a  result  we  find  that  nowhere  upon 
earth  is  the  family  life  so  sacred  or  divorce 
so  rare.  Be  it  therefore  understood  that  if 
our  feminine  rulers  of  either  sex  should  move 
further  in  this  matter,  and  should  try  to  penal- 
ize the  matrimonial  bureau,  there  will  be  an 
immediate  and  corresponding  effort  to  make 
the  matrimonial  bureau  compulsory  and  to  de- 
mand a  certificate  of  cervical  and  not  car- 
diac possibilities. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Czar  of  Russia 
while  in  England  were  not  extravagant.  He 
spent  about  $10,000  among  the  Cowes  trades- 
people, and  most  of  this  was  for  presents  to 
take  back  to  Russia  with  him.  Among  the 
gifts  that  he  brought  from  Russia  was  a 
jeweled  head  dress  after  the  Russian  style 
for  Queen  Alexandra.  He  purchased  a  num- 
ber of  ruby  scarf  pins  and  half  a  dozen  gold 
watches  and  chains  for  presentation  in  Cowes, 
and  he  left  $5000  for  distribution  among  the 
poor. 

The  Czarina  purchased  a  number  of  tailor- 
made  dresses,  for  which  she  paid  $75  each, 
and  this  is  quite  a  large  amount  for  European 
royalty  to  give  for  such  articles.  She  also 
bought  a  quantity  of  lavender  water.  It  is 
not  generally  known  that  the  Czarina's  pet 
weakness  is  for  perfumes.  She  collects  them 
with  the  same  ardor  that  other  people  give  to 
china  or  pictures,  and  she  found  the  English 
lavender  water  especially  to  her  liking. 
Among  her  collection  she  has  a  scent  that 
costs  $250  a  drop,  distilled  from  a  rare 
variety  of  rose  found  only  in  the  south  of 
Russia. 


The  journalistic  and  political  activities  of 
Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft  have  somewhat  obscured 
the  fact  that  he  is  also  a  great  art  collector. 
We  are  reminded  of  this  fact  by  his  recent 
purchase  of  a  Rembrandt  which  will  be 
placed  in  a  collection  that  now  belongs  to 
the  three  finest  in  the  country,  the  other 
two  being  owned  by  Henry  C.  Frick  and  P.  A. 
B.  Widener.  Mr.  Morgan's  collection  is  of 
course  finer  than  any  of  them,  but  this  has 
been  hitherto  excluded  from  the  country  by 
our  enlightened  tariff-makers,  who  have  de- 
sired to  "support  home  industries"  by  keeping 
out  the  works  of  such  competitors  as  Titian, 
Velasquez,    Rembrandt,    and    Michael    Angelo. 

Mr.  Taft's  new  picture  is  that  known  as  the 
Pourtales  Rembrandt,  having  been  owned  by 
the  Pourtales  family  in  Paris  for  over  a  cen- 
tury. It  is  called  the  "Young  Man  Rising 
from  a  Chair."  Mr.  Taft  has  kept  a  pur- 
chasing agent  in  Europe  for  several  years 
past,  among  his  recent  purchases  being  a 
Gainsborough  for  which  Ludwig  Newmann 
paid  $125,000  a  few  years  ago.  Others  are 
two  pictures  by  Franz  Hals.  These  and  many 
others  will  be  displayed  in  New  York  during 
the  coming  fall,  as  Mr.  Taft  has  a  public- 
spirited  desire  to  share  his  acquisitions  with 
the  public.  At  present  they  are  stored  in  Cin- 
cinnati, and  they  are  said  to  be  by  no  means 
safe  from  the  risk  of  fire. 


Miss  Lillian  Russell  comes  back  from  Eu- 
rope with  good  tidings  of  great  joy.  She  says 
that  the  strong  colors  will  not  be  worn  this 
season,  but  that  the  fashion  will  be  pale  blue, 
dead  violet,  and  other  quiet  shades.  The  hat 
must  be  of  the  same  shade  as  the  gown. 

Now  this  sounds  good,  but  it  will  be  a  miti- 
gation of  the  present  horrors  and  not  their 
abolition.  Miss  Russell  is  speaking  only  of 
the  fashions  that  will  prevail  among  refined 
people,  and  it  is  not  the  refined  people  that  we 
have  to  thank  for  the  present  horrors.  No 
refined  woman,  for  example,  would  wear  the 
pronounced  coal-scuttle  hat,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  those  who  followed  the  fashion 
into  this  abyss  of  vulgarity  will  not  readily 
abandon  a  style  that  is  so  much  after  their 
heart.  It  is  so  easy  to  persuade  women  into 
hideous  vulgarities  and  so  difficult  to  tempt 
them  into  good  taste.  The  women  who  will 
now  wear  quiet  colors  are  not  the  ones  whose 
dress  is  now  the  most  offensive.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the-  frightful  fashions  are 
received  with  so  much  more  enthusiasm  than 
the  ones  that  are  not  so  obnoxious.  For  in- 
stance, not  for  a  long  time  has  a  fashion 
"caught  on"  like  the  salad-bowl  hats.  It  seems 
to  be  not  so  much  a  case  of  predilection  for 
fashion  as  a  predilection  for  ugliness. 


Every  one  knows  Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne, 
the  writer  of  poems  and  essays.  Mr.  Le  Gal- 
lienne himself  has  taken  care  of  that,  for  he 
has  never  been  given  to  hiding  his  light  under 
a  bushel.  Nowadays  we  estimate  our  celebri- 
ties by  the  ability  with  which  they  advertise 
themselves,  and  not  by  the  merit  of  the  com- 
modities that  they  have  for  sale.  How  else 
shall  we  account  for  the  fugitive  vogue  en- 
joyed by  our  Londons,  our  Hapgoods,  our 
Markhams,  and  half  a  dozen  other  great  men 
who  say  that  they  are  great  often  enough  to 
be  believed. 

We  are  not  interested  in  Mr.  Le  Gallienne. 
but  we  are  interested  in  his  wife,  who  finds 
it  convenient  to  maintain  a  separate  estab- 
lishment. Mrs.  Le  Gallienne  is  on  very  good 
terms  with  her  husband — at  a  distance,  but 
she  can  not  live  with  him.     She  says  he  is  a 


poet  and  an  artist,  "one  of  those  men  on  whom 
there  is  no  counting."  Mrs.  Le  Gallienne 
is  too  comprehensive,  but  we  know  what  she 
means.  Unable  to  count  upon  her  husband, 
she  counts  upon  herself,  and  she  has  there- 
fore opened  a  millinery  store  in   Paris. 

It  seems  that  when  she  was  recently  in 
Brussels  she  saw  a  number  of  tasteful  hats 
exposed  for  sale  at  about  a  dollar  each,  and 
this  is  a  very  fair  price  for  a  very  fair  hat 
in  Brussels.  She  interviewed  the  milliner, 
who  readily  promised  to  supply  her  with  any 
number  of  similar  hats  for  a  similar  price, 
and  the  present  Paris  store  is  the  result. 
Mrs.  Le  Gallienne  caters  to  ladies  only — that 
is  to  say,  to  refined  women  who  would  think 
it  disgraceful  to  be  referred  to  in  newspapers 
as  "prominent"  and  whose  idea  of  dressing 
well  is  to  be  inconspicuous.  The  word  lady 
ought,  of  course,  to  cover  these  virtues  by  im- 
plication, but  lamentably  it  does  not  do  so. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mrs.  Le  Gallienne 
is  doing  a  great  and  profitable  trade.  Her 
customers  know  that  she  will  offer  them 
nothing  that  is  not  in  good  taste  and  that 
they  will  not  have  to  fight  their  way  through 
a  jungle  of  barbarous  atrocities  before  they 
can  find  something  that  a  self-respecting 
woman  can  wear. 

That  an  English  milliner  should  make  a 
striking  success  in  Paris  "gives  to  think." 
Evidently  there  are  still  plenty  of  women  who 
appreciate  good  taste  and  who  have  not  bowed 
the  knee  to  the  Baal  of  an  appalling  fashion. 
It  is  only  surprising  that  so  few  milliners 
are  to  be  found  who  will  cater  to  a  refined 
sense  of  the  becoming. 


There  are  many  well-dressed  persons  at 
Long  Beach,  but  the  observed  of  all  the  ob- 
servers a  week  or  so  ago  was  Frank  A.  Van- 
derlip,  president  of  the  National  City  Bank. 
For     many    years     Mr.    Vanderlip     has    been 


famous  for  his  sartorial  perfection,  always 
appearing  correctly  dressed,  but  this  summer 
he  has  gone  even  further;  he  has  invented 
a  costume,  new  to  this  country  at  least — 
evening  clothes  of  pure  white. 

Mr.  Vanderlip  spent  several  days  at  Long 
Beach.  All  there  had  to  sit  up  and  take 
notice  when  he  strode  into  the  dining-room 
of  the  Nassau  Hotel  garbed  in  his  evening 
clothes  of  pure  white  serge.  The  trousers 
were  the  regulation  dress  trousers,  the  waist- 
coat was  the  regulation  V-shaped  evening 
waistcoat.  The  front  view  of  the  coat  is  very 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  regular  dress- 
coat.  Instead  of  having  the  long,  flowing 
tails,  it  hugs  the  waist  tightly  and  comes  to  a 
point  just  a  few  inches  below  the  waist  line. 
The  collar  and  the  facing  on  the  lapels  were 
of  white  silk.  The  effect  was  carried  out  by 
white  soft  leather  shoes  and  a  white  silk  bow 
tie. 

On  this  occasion  the  collection  of  gowns 
was  particularly  large.  There  were  empire 
gowns,  princess  gowns,  Grecian  gowns,  Cas- 
sock gowns,  Directoire  gowns,  and  just 
gorgeous  gowns.  But  were  these  looked  at, 
were  they  admired,  were  they  commented 
upon,  were  they  criticized?  No.  They  were 
not.  Mr.  Vanderlip's  white  evening  clothes 
held  all  eyes. 

The  average  woman,  says  one  of  them,  can 
see  ten  times  further  than  the  average  man. 
To  this  an  anguished  writer  in  the  London 
Daily  Chronicle  responds  as  follows: 

Man,    as    one    old    saying    goes, 

Rarely   sees  beyond   his  nose; 

Woman,     to     make    sure    of    that, 

Sits  in   front  and   wears  her   hat. 


"Could  you  learn  to  love  me?"  "Well,  my 
teachers  say  I'm  brighter  than  most  pupils." — 
Cleveland  Leader. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

FURNITURE 

Exclusive  lines  in  all  woods  and  designs,  embrac- 
ing a  great  variety  of  very  moderately  priced 
suites  and  odd  pieces. 

CARPETS 

All  weaves  in  special  patterns  and  colorings.  We 
show  all  grades. 

RUGS 

The  largest  and  finest  stock  of  Domestic  and 
Oriental  Rugs  ever  shown  on  the  Coast. 

DRAPERIES  AND  FABRICS 

Exceptional  Values  in   new  and   beautiful  effects. 

216-228  SUTTER  STREET 

Also  New  York  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


FEW  LEFT 

Dates  on  which  you  can  go  East 

CHEAP 

Low  Rate  Round  Trip  Tickets  Sold 


SALE  DATES 


Sept.  7-8-9-10-13-14-15-1909 

Other  dates  and  rates  to  various  points  in 
effect  during  October,   1909 


SOME  RATES 


OMAHA $60.00 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS 60.00 

ST.  LOUIS 67.50 

CHICAGO 72.50 


NEW  ORLEANS ..."." $  67.50 

WASHINGTON 107.50 

NEW  YORK 108.50 

BOSTON 110.50 


Tickets  good  until  Oct.  31,1 909 — some  cases  longer 
Choice  of  routes,  stopovers.    Write  Agents  for  details 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

Flood  Building  Market  St.  Ferry  Depot 

13th  and  Franklin  Sts«  Oakland 


September  4,  1909. 
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STORYETTES. 
Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Mrs.  Lapsling  indignantly  repudiated  the 
idea  that  her  cousin  Henry  was  an  atheist. 
"He  isn't  anything  of  the  kind,"  she  said. 
"He's  what  they  call  an  eggnogstic." 


The  old  lady  had  had  a  severe  illness,  and 
she  was  relating  its  vicissitudes  to  a  friend 
or  two  in  the  grocer's  shop  when  the  minis- 
ter came  in.  "It's  only  by  the  Lord's  mercy," 
she  piously  declared,  "that  I'm  not  in  heaven 
tonight." 

A  man  gave  a  dime  to  a  young  darky  who 
had  done  him  some  trifling  service.  The 
darky  handed  it  back.  "Now,  Marse  Billy," 
he  said,  "you  knows  I  doan'  want  no  pay  for 
what  I  does  for  you.  Des  gimme  dat  ole  suit 
o'  clo'es  youse  got  on." 


A  conductor  and  a  brakeman  on  a  Montana 
railroad  differ  as  to  the  proper  pronunciation 
of  the  name  Eurelia.  Passengers  are  often 
startled  upon  arrival  at  this  station  to  hear 
the  conductor  yell :  "You're  a  liar !  You're 
a  liar!"  And  then  from  the  brakeman  at  the 
other  end  of  the  car:  "You  really  are!  You 
really  are !" 

Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  does  not  over- 
estimate the  lords  of  creation.  She  was 
speaking  recently  of  another  prominent 
woman  who  is  somewhat  lukewarm  in  the  suf- 
frage cause.  "The  trouble  with  Mrs.  Blank," 
said  Mrs.  Catt,  "is  that  she  fairly  worships 
her  husband.  She  thinks  that  he  is  absolutely 
perfect.  Why,  the  woman  actually  believes 
that  the  parrot  taught  him  to  swear." 


we  to  jedge  the  law  as  well  as  the  facts?" 
"Certainly,"  was  the  response ;  "but  I  told 
you  not  to  judge  the  law  unless  you  were 
clearly  satisfied  that  you  knew  the  law  better 
than  I  did."  "Well,  jedge,"  answered  the 
farmer,  as  he  shifted  his  quid,  "we  considered 
that  p'int." 

During  the  South  African  war  there  was 
a  young  officer  just  from  Standhurst,  who 
was  attached  to  General  French's  staff.  The 
young  fellow  has  himself  achieved  some  dis- 
tinction since  then,  and  shall  be  nameless.  At 
that  time  he  was  fresh  and  fidgety,  and  was 
always  imagining  a  constant  menace  of  attack 
by  the  Boers,  whom  he  invariably  pronounced 
"Bores."  This  pronunciation  General  French 
had  in  vain  tried  to  correct,  and  it  gradually 
got  on  his  nerves.  One  day  the  young  officer 
came  to  the  general  to  report  that  he  believed 
he  could  make  out  through  his  field-glass 
quite  as  many  as  twenty  "Bores"  hid  in  the 
rocks  above  his  camp.  "Bores,  you  say?"  in- 
quired the  general.  "Yes,  sir.  Bores.  Can 
I    do    anything,    sir  ?"      "Yes,    don't    add    to 

them." 

-«♦«- 

THE  MERRY  MUSE. 
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There  is  a  certain  type  of  femininity  which 
instinctively  understands  the  proprieties  of  a 
buggy  ride.  Helen,  aged  three,  cuddled  up 
close  to  her  father,  this  being  her  first  ride 
with  him  unattended.  As  father  tucked  the 
robe  about  the  dainty  miss  and  chirped  to  his 
horse  he  asked,  "What  shall  we  talk  about, 
dearie  ?"  "Well,  father,"  as  she  laid  her 
little  hand  on  his  arm,  "let's  talk  about  loving 
each  other." 


A  baseball  player  had  two  fingers  of  his 
right  hand  .pretty  badly  bunged  up  in  practice, 
and  on  his  way  home  from  the  grounds  he 
dropped  into  a  doctor's  office  to  have  them 
attended  to.  "Doctor,"  he  asked  anxiously 
as  he  was  leaving,  "when  this  paw  of  mine 
heals  will  I  be  able  to  play  the  piano?"  "Cer- 
tainly you  will,"  the  doctor  assured  him. 
"Well,  then,  you're  a  wonder,  doc.  I  never 
could  before." 

There  was  a  Democratic  congressman  who 
failed  to  show  up  for  a  vote  on  the  tariff  bill. 
He  was  not  paired,  and  his  absence  was  un- 
accountable. He  leisurely  strolled  -into  the 
House  the  next  week  and  was  at  once  hauled 
over  the  coals  -for  his  dereliction.  "Why,  I 
couldn't  come,"  said  he ;  "my  health  was 
givin'  way.  I  had  three  doctors  Vumpin'  me 
chist  at  wanst,  and  they  united  in  sayin'  that 
me  condition  was  alarmin',  and  that  me  whole 
system  was  reekin'  with  insomnia." 


The  Wright  Kind. 
"Come,  fly  with  me,"  he  whispered  low; 
"Be  mine,  be  mine  while  life  endures!" 
"But  first,"  she  said,  "I  want  to  know 
What  make  of  aeroplane  is  yours?" 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


An  Aberdonian  went  to  spend  a  few  days 
in  London  with  his  son,  who  had  done  excep- 
tionally well  in  the  great  metropolis.  After 
their  first  greetings  at  King's  Cross  Station, 
the  young  fellow  remarked :  "Feyther,  you 
are  not  lookin'  week  Is  there  anything  the 
matter  ?"  The  old  man  replied,  "Aye,  lad, 
I  have  had  quite  an  accident."  "What  was 
that,  feyther?"  "Mon,"  he  said,  "on  this 
journey  frae  bonnie  Scotland  I  lost  my  lug- 
gage." "Dear,  dear,  that's  too  bad;  'oo  did 
it  happen?"  "Aweel,"  replied  the  Aberdonian, 
"the  cork  cam'  oot." 


Futile  Dieting. 
The  doctor's  made  me  cut  out  pie  and  every  kind 

of   berries; 
He  tells   me  that  I'll  quickly  die   if  I   indulge    in 

cherries; 
I've    had    to    give   up   cake    and    meat    and   all    pre- 
serves and  sauces; 

A  doc  can  be, 
It  seems  to  me, 
The  worst  of  all   one's  bosses. 

I've  had  to  put  my  pipe  away  and  cease  to  smoke 

Havanas; 
I    may    eat,    if    I    like    it,    hay,    but    I    must    spurn 

bananas; 
I  must  avoid  all  starchy  foods,  all  stuff  containing 
acid; 

I  have  to  strive 
To  keep  alive 
On  nothing  and  be  placid. 

Yet  I  would  not  complain  nor  kick  nor  even  view 

things  gravely, 
I'd  deem  it  lucky  to  be  sick,  and  bear  my  troubles 

bravely, 
If   I    were    saving   anything   while    suffering  priva- 
tions; 

But  all  I  make 
They    blithely    take 
For  furnishing  my  rations. 

— Chicago    Record-Herald. 


IN  THE  ENJOYMENT 

of  all  the  season's  sports  —  Bat  and  Ball,  Boat  and  Oar, 
Sprinting  and  Track-Racing,  The  Chase,  The  Race  Course, 
Riding,  Swimming,  Bathing, 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


contributes  Delight,  Cheer,  Comfort  and  Strength.  The 
best  stimulant  for  emergencies  and  the  most  perfect  and 
purest  whiskey  for  health  and  recuperation, 

HENRY    CAMPE    &    CO.,    Inc. 

DistriDUtors    for    California    and    Nevada, 

San  Francisco,    Cal. 
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Popular  Song. 
Billy   Maloney   loved    Maggie    Mahoney, 

A    squeezable,    pleasable    pearl; 
Maggie    was    sighable,    quite    glorifiable, 

And    a   most   eyeable   girl. 
Nightlv   she'd   meet   him,   and   brightly  she'd   greet 
him. 
And  smile  in  her  cute  little  way. 
He'd    say:      "Shall   we    go,    dear,    and    take  in   the 
show,  dear?" 
And  she'd  answer:     "No,  dear,"  and  say: 

CHORDS. 
"Give  me  a-  spin  in  your  motor,   Bill! 
My  goodness  gracious,  I  can't  keep  still! 

Buzz  me  along  on  the  boulevard! 

Let  'er  go,  Willie  boy,  good  and  hard! 
Throw  it  wide  open — I'll  hold  on  tight — 
I  don't  care  a  fudge  if  my  hair's  a  fright! 
There's    nothing   that  gives   me   such    keen    delight 

As  a  spin  in  your  motor,  Bill!" 

— Chicago    Tribune. 


Joseph  Chamberlain  in  one  of  his  tariff  re- 
form speeches  said:  "Many  of  my  opponents 
are  as  ignorant  of  my  proposition  as  was  a 
certain  farmer,  many  years  ago,  of  the  um- 
brella. This  farmer  had  made  a  journey  of 
some  twenty  miles  on  foot  to  a  small  town. 
As  he  was  about  to  set  off  for  home  again, 
a  hard  rain  came  up,  and  his  host  loaned  him 
an  umbrella — a  novelty  at  the  time — opening 
it  himself  so  as  to  save  his  friend  all  possible 
trouble.  A  week  later  the  farmer  brought  the 
umbrella  back.  The  weather  was  bright  and 
fine,  but  he  held  the  contrivance  open  over 
his  head.  'This  instrument,'  he  grumbled,  'is 
more  trouble  than  it's  worth.  There  wasn't  a 
doorway  in  the  village  I  could  get  it  through, 
and  I  had  to  tether  it  all  the  week  in  a 
field.'  " 


In  Illinois  there  is  an  old  law  on  the 
statute-books  to  the  effect  that  in  criminal 
cases  the  jury  is  "judge  of  the  law  as  well 
as  of  the  facts."  Though  not  often  quoted, 
once  in  a  while  a  lawyer  with  a  desperate 
case  makes  use  of  it.  In  one  case  the  judge 
instructed  the  jury  that  it  was  to  judge  of  the 
law  as  well  as  the  facts,  but  added  that  it  was 
not  to  judge  of  the  law  unless  it  was  fully 
satisfied  that  it  knew  more  law  than  the  judge. 
An  outrageous  verdict  was  brought  in,  con- 
trary to  all  instructions  of  the  court,  who  felt 
called  upon  to  rebuke  the  jury.  At  last  one 
old  farmer  arose.     "Jedge,"  said  he,  "weren't 


The  Gift. 
Shall   I    send    you   some  books    for  your  birthday! 

Some  novels,  some  poems,  or  plays: 
Something  cool  for  the  sunshine  of  August, 

And  hot  for  the  chill  wintry  days? 

Something  sleepy    for   afternoon    tei   time, 
As  you  loll,   with  that  grace  which  is  yours; 

Or  a  novel  of  pride,   pulse,  and  passion 
For  your  coffee,  your  smoke  and  liqueurs? 

Something    light,    when    you're    propped    up    with 
pillows, 

Ere  your  maid  bustles  in  with  your  tray, 
That   would   do   when    you'd    finished    your   letters, 

And  dressed    for  the  rush   of  the  day? 

Something  witty  to  help  you  at  luncheon, 

If  you  happened  to  be  there  alone; 
The  tale  of  a   girl    from  the  country, 

And  the  fellow  who  threw  the  first  stone? 

No!     I'll  send  you  no  memoirs  or  history, 

No   story  of  virtue  or  sin, 
But  a   check  book   that's   signed — and   the   figures, 

I'll  leave  those  for  you  to  fill  in. 

— The   Club  Fellow. 


At  a  court  of  justice  in  Australia  much  fre- 
quented by  Chinese  a  newly  appointed  crier 
was  ordered  by  the  judge  to  summon  a  wit- 
ness to  the  stand.  "Call  for  Ah  Song,"  was 
the  command.  The  crier  was  puzzled  for  a 
moment.  He  glanced  shyly  at  the  judge,  but 
found  him  quite  grave.  Then  he  turned  to 
the  spectators.  "Gentlemen,"  he  asked, 
"would  any  of  you  favor  his  lordship  with  a 

song?" 

f  >»    — 

Hirschman  &  Co. 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths.  Now  at  220  Grant 
Avenue  with  a  greatly  increased  selection  in 
all  departments. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

No.  4  MONTGOMERY  STREET 


Capital,    Surplus    and    Undivided 

Profits   .    .. 510,868,154.20 

Deposits    20,612,588.66 

Cash  and  Sight  Exchange 10,915,762.32 

Isaias    W.    Hellman President 

I.   W.  Hellman,  Jr Vice-President 

F.    L.    Lipman Vice-President 

Frank    B.    King Cashier 

George    Grant Assist,    Cashier 

W.    McGavin Assist.   Cashier 

E.   L.  Jacobs Assist.   Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


ISAIAS    W.    HELLMAN 
LEON     SLOSS 
C.    DE    GUIGNE 
PERCY    T.     MORGAN 
DUDLEY    EVANS 
I.    W.    HELLMAN,   JR. 
WM.     HAAS 
E.    H.    HARRIMAN 

Coslomers  of  this  Bank  are  offered  erery  facility  consistent  with 
prudent  banking..     New  accounts  are  invited. 


WM.    F.    HERRIN 

F.    W.   VAN   SICKLEN 

JAMES     L.     FLOOD 

H.     E.    LAW 

J.      HENRY     MEYER 

CHAS.    J.    DEERING 

F.   L.   LIPMAN 


The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 

N.  E.  cor.  Pine  and  Sansome  Streets 

CAPITAL $4,000,000 

SURPLUS 1,350,000 

Sig  Greenebaum,  President;  H.  Fleishhacker, 
Nice-President  and  Manager;  Jos.  Friedlander, 
Vice-President;  C.  F.  Hunt,  Vice-President; 
R.  Altschul,  Cashier;  A.  Hochstein,  Assistant 
Cashiet;  F.  E.  Beck,  Assistant  Cashier;  I. 
Steinhart,   Chairman  of  Finance  Committee. 


Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

t3  a  year 


INSPECTION 

and 

COMPARISON 

INVITED 


MECHANICS  SAVINGS  BANK 

Market  and  Mason  Streets 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 
526   California  Street,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed    Capital    $  1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1,000,000.00 
Reserve   and    Contingent    Funds..      1,504,498.68 

Deposits   June   30,    1909 36,793.234.04 

Total    Assets    39,435,681.38 

Officers— President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President 
Emit  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  As 
sistant  Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary, 
George  Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H. 
Muller:  Goodfellow  S:  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,    and    W.    S.    Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,   Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer,    Manager. 


French  Savings  Bank 

108  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 

Paid-up    Capital    ?    600,000 

Total  Assets    4,270,800 

Strictly   a    Savings    Bank.     Open    Saturday 
Evening  from  7  to  8:30 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  1st  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
2d  Vice-President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  P. 
A.  Eergerot,  Attorney. 

Directors— N.  C.  Babin,  J.  A.  Bergerot, 
Charles  Carpy,  Arthur  Legallet,  G.  Beleney,  H. 
de  St.  Seine,  J.  M.  Dupas,  Leon  Bocqueraz,  J. 
E.  Artigues,  J.  S.  Godeau,  John  Ginty,  O.  Bozio. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

The  French-American  Bank  is  located  in  the 
same  building. 


WE  OWN  AND  OFFER 

(Subject  lo  sat)  ANY  PART  OF 

300,000 

Presidio  and  Ferries  R.  R.  Co.  isi  Mortgage 

5% 
BONDS 

SUTRO    &   CO. 


Particular*  on  request 


412  MONTGOMERY  ST. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established   1850  OF  HARTFORD 

Cash    Capital    $1,000,000 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 2.462.739 

Total    Cash    Assets 6,365,87* 

BENJAMIN   J.   SMITH 

Manager    Pacific    Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL    BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


J.  C.WILSON 

MEMBER 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANCE 

CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

THE  STOCK  AND  BOND  EXCHANGE  of  S.  F. 

CORONADA 

Cor.  Loma  and  Orange  Ave. 

Mills  Building  Hotel  Alexandra 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS    ANGELES 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

u 

$2,184,632 

"       Surplus 
PACIFIC 

726,218 

COAST  DEPARTMENT 

1004 

MERCHANTS'     EXCHANCE 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

T. 

J.  Kenny, 

\V.  L.  W.  Millei, 

Manager 

Assistant  Managet 

BONESTELL  &  CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by   us. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to  124  First  Street,  corner  Minna, 

San    Francisco. 


N.  W.  HALSEY  &  CO.,  bankers 

BONDS 


DEALERS  IN 
HIGH  GRADE 


LIST  ON 
APPLICATION 


NEW  YORK 
49  Wall  St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1429  Chestnut  St. 


CHICAGO 

152  Monroe  St 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
424  California  St. 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in  the 
following  department : 

Society  is  returning  this  week  from  Del  Monte, 
where  there  have  been  merrymakings  galore  with- 
in the  past  fortnight  and  where  the  old  days  of 
Monterey's  social  life  of  a  decade  ago  were 
brought  to  mind  with  delightful  reminiscence. 
Already  the  plans  for  the  winter  are  beginning  to 
be  made  and  debutantes  are  thinking  o£  their 
coming-out    events. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Gertrude 
Van  Wyck,  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  L.  Van  Wyck, 
to  Mr.  Archibald  Clark  Potter  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  Their  wedding  will  probably  be  an 
event   of  the   early   autumn. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Mar- 
garetta  Park,  daughter  of  Dr.  Charles  C.  Park  of 
Santa  Barbara,  to  Mr.  William  Grew  of  Pittsburg. 
Their  wedding  will  probably  be  an  event  of  the 
autumn. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Daisy 
Sabin,  sister  of  Mr.  Wallace  Sabin,  to  Mr.  Fred- 
erick   Loggin    of    London. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Hess  Pringle,  daughter 
of  the  late  Mr.  Edward  J.  Pringle  and  Mrs. 
Pringle  of  this  city,  to  Mr.  Morris  Houghton  of 
New  York  took  place  on  Wednesday  last  at  East 
Baldwin,  Maine.  After  spending  their  honeymoon 
in  the  White  Mountains.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Houghton 
will    live    in    New    York. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Katherine  Johnson,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Rev.  William  Allan  Johnson  and 
Mrs.  Johnson,  to  Mr.  A.  Sidney  Ashe  took  place 
on  Saturday  last  at  noon  at  St.  John's  Church, 
Salisbury,  Connecticut.  The  bride  was  unattended 
and  Mr.  Harold  M.  Sewall  of  Bath,  Maine, 
brother-in-law  of  the  bridegroom,  acted  as  best 
man.  The  ushers  were  the  bridegroom's  cousin, 
Mr.  Loyal  Farragut  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Cole- 
man-Smith. A  wedding  breakfast  followed  at  the 
home  of  the  bride's  mother.  After  a  few  months' 
travel  in  the  Eastern  States,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashe 
will  come  to   California  to  make  their  home. 

The  Assembly  Dances,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  will  take  place  during 
the  coming  season  on  the  following  dates:  No- 
vember 19,  December  17,  and  February-  9,  in  the 
ballroom    of    the    Fairmont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  will  enter- 
tain  at  a  dance  on  Friday  evening  next  at  their 
Burlingame  home  in  honor  of  Miss  Ethel  Crocker. 
Mrs.  James  Coffin  was  the  hostess  ,at  a  dance 
on  Friday  evening  of  last  week  in  honor  of  her 
daughters.  Miss  Natalie  Coffin  and  Miss  Sara 
Coffin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Rodman  Shreve  enter- 
tained at  a  dance  last  night  at  their  San  Mateo 
home  in  honor  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Rebecca 
Shreve. 

The  dance  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding 
were  to  have  given  on  Friday  evening  of  last 
week  at  Belvedere  in  honor  of  Miss  Henriette 
Blanding  was  indefinitely  postponed  on  account 
of  the  serious  illness  of  Mr.  Blanding's  sister. 
Miss    Lena    Blanding. 

Mr.  Felton  Elkins  and  Mr.  Leroy  Nickel  enter- 
tained at  a  supper  on  Saturday  evening  last  at 
Del   Monte  in  honor  of  Miss   Ethel  Crocker. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  entertained  at  a 
dinner  on  Saturday  evening  last  at  the  Lodge. 
Pebble  Beach,  Monterey,  at  which  the  following 
guests  were  present:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L. 
Eyre,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  B.  Tubbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry 
Evre,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alexander  Lilley.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Athearn 
■  Folger,    and   Mr.  John   Lawson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  entertained 
at  a  picnic  at  Pebble  Beach,  Monterey,  on  Sunday 
afternoon  last  at  which  sixty  guests  were  present. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  entertained 
at  a  dinner  on  Wednesday  evening  of  last  week 
at  the  Marin  Country  Club  in  honor  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Arthur   Geissler  of    Chicago. 

Mrs.  Ferdinand  Stephenson  was  the  hostess  at 
a  luncheon  on  Wednesday  of  last  week  at  her 
Ross  Valley  home  in  honor  of  Miss  Gertrude  \  an 
Wyck. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Gallois  was  the  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon at  the  Fairmont  on  Tuesday  of  last  week  in 
honor  of  Mme.  Etienne  Lanel  (formerly  Miss 
Amy    McKee). 

One  of  the  teas  given  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis 
luring  the  week  was  presided  over  by  Miss  Marie 
Churchill  in  compliment  of  Miss  Sevilla  Hayden, 
whose  engagement  to  Mr.  Clarence  Shuey  was  an- 
nounced   a   fortnight  ago. 

Mrs.  H.  Lamb  presided  over  a  luncheon  at  the 
Hotel  St.  Francis  Sunday  afternoon  in  honor  of 
M^ss    Mavbelle    Stone. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Dunn  of  Los  Angeles  en- 
tertained Mrs.  Judge  Henshaw,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Balch, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Griffith  at  Pebble  Beach 
on  Saturday  evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Eastland  entertained 
Miss  Virginia  Jolliffe.  Miss  E.  M.  Warren,  Mr. 
Charles  Templeton  Crocker,  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Car- 
son at   Pebble   Beach   on    Saturday  evening. 


will  spend  a  few  weeks  in  New  Y'ork  probably  be- 
fore  continuing  her   journey   westward. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Athole  McBean  (formerly  Miss 
Margaret  Newhall)  are  expected  to  arrive  today 
(Saturday)  from  Europe,  where  they  spent  their 
honeymoon. 

Mrs.  Man-  McNutt  Potter  left  this  week  for 
Europe  for  a  year's  stay,  but  will  visit  her  sister, 
Mrs.  David  R.  C.  Brown  at  Aspen,  Colorado,  and 
also  in  New  York,  en  route. 

Miss  Ida  Bourn  was  in  town  for  several  days 
recently,  returning  on  Saturday  to  the  Bourn 
country   place  at   St.    Helena. 

Mrs.  Tubus  Kruttschnitt  and  Miss  Rebecca 
Kruttschnitt  returned  on  Saturday  last  from  a 
month's    trip    to    Honolulu. 

Mrs.  James  Potter  Langhorne  has  returned 
from  St-  Helena,  where  she  has  been  the  guest 
of  Mrs.  William  Bourn,  Sr„  for  the  past  few- 
weeks.  Miss  Julia  Langhorne  has  also  returned 
from  Santa  Barbara,  where  she  has  been  for  the 
past  fortnight  as  the  guest  of  the  Misses  Newhall 
at  the  Potter. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin,  Miss  Helene  Irwin,  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Moore  Robinson  will  sail  from  Eu- 
rope for  New  Y'ork  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Baker  Spalding  is  spending  a  few- 
weeks  with  her  aunts,  the  Misses  Polhemus,  in  San 
lose.  . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirkhani  Wright  and  Miss  Marian 
Wright  have  returned  from  a  fortnight's  stay  in 
Strawberry    Valley. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  P.  Brodie  returned  last 
week  from  a  few  weeks'  stay  in  Honolulu. 

Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  and  Miss  Lydia  Hopkins 
have  been  staying  at  Del  Monte- 
Mrs.  Henry  Dubois.  Miss  Hannah  Dubois,  and 
Miss  Emily  Dubois  will  leave  shortly  by  way  of 
Panama  for  New  York,  where  they  will  spend  the 
winter.  .  . 

Mr.  Harold  Bingham  has  returned  from  a  visit 
to    Del    Monte.  .  , 

Miss  Dolly  MacGavin  has  returned  from  a  visit 
to    Miss    Lolita   Burling  at    Santa   Barbara. 

Colonel  D.  C.  Collier  of  San  Diego  is  at  the 
St.    Francis. 

Mr.  Romie  C.  Jacks,  who  owns  one  of  the  big- 
gest estates  in  California,  came  up  to  the  St. 
Francis  a   few  days  ago    for  a  short  visit. 

Mrs.  Uriel  Sebree  was  among  the  recent  ar- 
rivals from  the  north  and  is  at  the  Fairmont. 
After  a  few  days  in  the  city.  Mrs.  Sebree  will 
leave  for  San  Diego,  where  she  will  remain  until 
the   fore   part   of   September. 

Princess  Kawanaka  of  Honolulu,  who  arrived 
on  the  Manchuria,  is  at  the  Fairmont,  where  she 
will  make  her  home  while  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Van  Renssalaer  of  Philadel- 
phia are  at  the  Fairmont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fries,  who  have  spent 
the  summer  in  the  various  summer  resorts,  have 
returned  to  their  apartments  at  the  Fairmont, 
where  they  will  be  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Hopkins  and  Miss  Hopkins  of  Menlo 
Park,  entertaining  Miss  Keeney,  motored  to  .Etna 
.-'prings,  where  they  spent  the  week  end.     . 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  from  San  Francisco 
at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  were  Mrs.  E.  D.  Bald- 
win. Mr.  Frank  W.  Gale,  Miss  Rennie,  Mrs. 
William  Rennie,  Mr.  Walter  B.  Bundschu.  Miss 
Edith  Harper,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  K.  Gregory.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  H.  Hildebrandt,  Mrs.  R.  II. 
Harvev,  Miss  A.  L.  Libbv.  Mr.  A.  Salter.  Miss 
M.  Salter,  Miss  Ella  E.  Mathews.  Miss  Mary  L. 
Powell. 

Among  San  Francisco  registrations  at  Hotel 
del  Coronado  the  past  week  were  Mr.  C.  T.  Han- 
son, Mr.  W.  H.  Levy.  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Lengfeld. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Brown,  Mr.  A.  L.  Gilbert.  Mr.  J.  E. 
de  Y'oung,  Mrs.  J.  Rosenweig,  Mr.  C.  S.  Good- 
heart.  Mr.  Arthur  Joel,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Lasky.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  Chambers,  Miss  Helen  Chambers, 
Mr.  H.  E.  Chambers,  Mr.  Robert  Chambers.  Mr. 
Walter  Chambers,  Mr.  Wille  Hunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
T.    M.    O.    Powers. 

Among  recent  visitors  to  .Etna  Springs  from 
San  Francisco  were  Mrs.  Edwin  R.  Dimond,  Miss 
R.  M.  Newton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Tobin. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mr.  E.  W.  Hop- 
kins. Miss  Keener.  Miss  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Oscar  F. 
Long,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  G.  Davis.  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Sutro,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  K.  Phncz, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Ward,  Miss  Mabel  E. 
Martin,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Fields,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
S.  McKenzie.  Mr.  G.   Switzer. 

The  following  are  among  the  many  registra- 
tions from  San  Francisco  at  Hotel  del  Monte: 
Miss  Cora  lane  Flood.  Mr.  I.  W.  Van  Zant.  Miss 
Isabelle  I.  Haderle,  Mrs.  Ellen  Hadcrle.  Mr. 
Patrick  Calhoun.  Jr..  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Garritt, 
Miss  Helen  Garritt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Whit- 
ney. Miss  I-  F.  Stone.  Mr.  George  W.  Calhoun, 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Van  Sicklen,  Miss  D.  Van  Sicklen. 
Mr  Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Mr.  F.  D.  Van  Sick- 
len, Mrs.  George  Field,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Henshaw, 
Miss  Henshaw.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Kelham 
and  child,  Mr.  H.  G.  Martell.  Mr.  Sidney  Hamil- 
ton, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Polk,  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee, 
Mr  Cuyler  Lee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Bloom,  Miss 
Virginia  Tolliffe,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Schlesinger,  Miss 
lennie  Lee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Brown,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Thornton  White,  Mr.  H.  K. 
-cott  Mr.  Malcolm  Bogue,  Miss  Virgilia  Bogue, 
Mrs.     Frank     Ames,      Mrs.     H.      T.      Scott,      Mr.  | 


and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Knight,  Mr*  and  Mrs.  Montford  L.  Wilson,  Miss 
Martha  M.  Calhoun,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wakefield 
Baker,  Miss  Marion  Baker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Crocker,  Miss  Ethel  Crocker,  Miss  Helen  Crocker, 
Master  Charles  Crocker. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and   from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  Patrick  Calhoun  and  her  sons  left  this 
week  for  the  East,  and  will  spend  a  week  en 
route    at    Yellow-stone    Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker.  Miss  Ethel 
Crocker,  and  Mr.  William  Crocker,  who  have  been 
at  Del  Monte  for  the  past  ten  days,  have  returned 
to   their    Burlingame   home. 

Mrs.  Carter  P.  Pomeroy,  Miss  Christine  Pome- 
roy,  and  Miss  Harriet  Pomeroy,  who  have  been 
in  the  East  for  several  months,  returned  to  San 
Francisco    this    week. 

Mrs.    limes    Wilcox    of    Philadelphia,    accompa- 
nied   by    her    sister.    Miss    Alice    Griffith,    who    has 
been    spending  the  summer    in   the   East,    have   ar- 
rived at  Tahoe  and  will  spend  a  few  weeks  there. 
Mr.      ,nd    Mrs.     R.     P.     Schwerin    returned    last 
m  a  sojourn  in  Honolulu. 
:>uis    Findlay    Monteagle,    who    has    been 
t   since  the  early  summer,  will   sail  from 
I   for  New  York  in  about  a  fortnight.     She 


Army  and  Navy. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and  navy  officers  who  are  or  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points: 

Rear-Admiral  William  T.  Swinburne,  U.  S.  N-, 
was  retired  on  August  24,  on  account  of  having 
reached  the  age  of  sixty-two   years. 

Colonel  Edward  B.  Pratt,  Thirtieth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  assumed  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment  of  California  during  the  disability  of  Major- 
General  John  F.  Weston,  U.  S.  A.,  the  present 
permanent   commander. 

Colonel  Edward  B.  Pratt,  Thirtieth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  report  in  person 
to  MajoT-General  John  F.  Weston,  U.  S.  A., 
president  of  an  army  retiring  board  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, at  such  time  as  he  may  designate  for  ex- 
amination by  that  board. 

Major  Julius  A.  Penn,  U.  S.  A.,  recently  pro- 
moted from  captain.  Seventh  Infantry.  U.  S.  A., 
on  August  10,  has  been  assigned  to  the  Twelfth 
Infantry-,   U.    S.    A.  ... 

Commander  C.  T.  Jewell,  U.  b.  N.,  retired,  has 
been  detached  from  duty  in  command  of  the  Chat- 
tanooga   and   ordered   home. 

Captain  E.  Holland  Rubottom,  Ninth  Cavalry, 
IT.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  three  months'  leave 
of  absenec  on  a  surgeon's  certificate  of  disability, 
to  take  effect  upon  his  relief  from  treatment  at 
the  Army  General  Hospital,  Presidio  of  San  Fran- 

C"  Lkutenant  L.  R.  Sargent.  U.  S.  N.,  is  ordered 
to  duty  as  an  aide  on  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. Pacific  Fleet,  on  the  Tennessee, 
on    September    1.  . 

Lieutenant  G.  B.  Landenberger,  U.  S.  N.,  is 
detached  from  duty  at  the  Naval  Training  Sta- 
tion, Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and  ordered  to  the 
Tennessee. 

Lieutenant  J.  C.  Kress,  U.  S.  V.  was  ordered 
to  the  Tennessee  for  duty  from  September  1. 

Lieutenant  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  Fifth  Cavalry", 
U.  S.  A,  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence,  to 
take  effect  upon  the  completion  of  the  course  of 
instruction  for  machine  guns  at  the  School  of 
Musketry,  Presidio  of  Monterey,  on  or  about 
September  4.  Upon  expiration  of  his  leave  Lieu- 
tenant Sheridan  will  join  his  station  by  the  first 
available  commercial   liner  at  his  own   expense. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  H.  Cunningham,  Fifth  Cav- 
alry- U.  S.  A.,  has  had  Kawaihapai,  Oahu,  H.  T.. 
designated  as  his  station  while  on  duty-  in  con- 
nection with  the  Progressive  Military  Map  of  the 
United    States. 

Lieutenant  Edwin  E.  Pritchett.  First  Field  Artil- 
lery U  S.  A.,  has  had  the  Presidio  of  San  Fran- 
cisco designated  as  his  station  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  field  work  in  connection,  with  the  Pro- 
gressive  Military  Map  of  the  United   States. 

Lieutenant  William  M.  Goodale,  First  Infan- 
try U.  S.  A.,  now  at  the  General  Hospital,  Pre- 
sidio of  San  Francisco,  is  relieved  from  further 
duty  with  the  Signal  Corps,  U.   S.  A. 

Lieutenant  Charles  A.  Dravo.  Eighth  Infantry. 
USA  and  Lieutenant  Fitzhugh  L.  Minnege- 
rode,  Eighth  Infantry.  J'-  S.  A..  Presidio  of 
Monterey,  have  been  selected  for  a  course  ot 
instruction  at  the  School  of  Musketry',  at  that 
post     for  the  term  beginning  September   15. 

Lieutenant  Elliott  M.  Norton,  Eighth  Infantry, 
0  S  V.  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  will 
assume  temporary  charge  under  the  instructions 
of  the  quartermaster-general  of  the  army,  of 
construction  work  at  the  Presidio  of  Monterey, 
during  the  absence  of  Captain  Arthur  Cranston, 
Eighth    Infantry-.   U.    S.   A. 

Lieutenant  Max  B.  Garber.  U.  S.  A.,  recently 
promoted  from  second  lieutenant,  Twenty-Second 
Infantry.  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Twentieth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A-  and  will  sail  on 
the    first    available    transport    for    the    Philippines 

to    join    his    regiment. 

Lieutenant  Alfred  H.  Hobley,  Thirtieth  Infan- 
try'. U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  one  month  s  leave 
of  absence,  to  take  effect  on   September  5. 

Past  Assistant  Surgeon  U.  R.  Webb,  U.  S.  N-, 
is    ordered   to    duty    at    the    Naval    Hospital,    Mare 

Island.  tt    c    v 

Past  Assistant  Surgeon  H.  A.  Dunn,  U.  b.  H-, 
is  ordered  to  dutv  at  the  Naval  Proving  Ground, 
Indian  Head,   Maryland,    from   August  23. 

Assistant  Surgeon  R.  B.  Henry-  "- ■  »•  N-  ,! 
detached  from  duty  at  the  Naval  Magazine.  Iona 
Island.  New  York,  and  ordered  to  duty  with  the 
Third  Squadron,  Pacific  Fleet- 

*m»  

Bermuda  farmers  say  that  there  are  now 
so  many  visitors  on  the  island  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  raise  stuff  enough  to  make 
a  good  showing  in  the  American  markets  and 
still  keep  enough  to  supply  the  home  demand. 
•*•*■ 

"In  places  of  trust  women  are  said  to  be 
more  honest  than  men."  "Why?"  "Oh, 
they  have  no  women  to  steal  for." — Life. 
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THE  WORLD'S 

MOST 

FAMOUS 

CORDIAL 


Liqueur 

Peres 

Chartreux 

GREEN  AST)   YELLOW— 


At  first-class  Wine  Merchants, 

Grtyers.  Hotels.  Cafes, 

Batjer  &  Co;, 

45  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sole  Agents  for  United  States. 
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644  Market  St. 
Opp.  Palace  Hotel 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION    SQUARE 


An  institution  which  seeks 
to  add  its  share  to  the  sum 
of  new  ideas  that  are  con- 
tinually improving  hotel 
service. 


Under  the  management  of 
James  Woods 


Spend  your  vacation  and  yonr  week-end  outings  at 

Hotel  del  Monte 

DURING  THE 

ANNUAL  MONTH  OF  SPORTS 

August  15th  to  September  15th 

Annual  Dog  Show 
Annual  Golf  Tournament    - 
First  State  Bridge  Whist  Congress 
Annual  Tennis  Tournament 
Opening  of  Pebble  Beach  Lodge 
Make  your  plans  to  be  there.     Write  for  rata  and  reser- 
vations today  to  „__•■      M.M 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager 


Hotel  Rafael 

SAN  RAFAEL,  CAL. 

50  Minutes  from  San  Francisco 
NO    FOGS 

Will  remain  open  during 
SEPTEMBER  and  OCTOBER 

The  pleasantest  months  of  the  year 

Under  the  management  of  GEO.  A.  EASTMAN 


Phone  San  Mateo  46 

MissK.  E.  MOORE 

Ye  Tea  Cap  Inne  of  San  Francisco 

ATTRACTIVE    ROOMS 

FIRST-CLASS  TABLE  BOARD 

208  GRIFFITH-AVENUE    :   5AX  MATEO 


t ************  *************  ***************  ************* 


Suburban  Home 

AT  A  SACRIFICE 
MILL  VALLEY 

Foot  of  Mt  Tamalpais 

Nine-room  modern  house;  1%  acres  beauti- 
ful wooded  grounds;_tennis  court,  tree  houses, 
etc.;  sunny,  high  elevation;  near  station;  fine 
marine  and  mountain  view.  Price  only  $8500. 
Rent  $50.  Will  exchange  for  city  property. 
Address 

Room  312,  149  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


John  F.  Forbes 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
1019  CROCKER  BLDG. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


September  4,  1909. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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Pears' 

Don't  simply 
"get  a  cake  of  soap." 
Get  good  soap.  Ask 
for  Pears'  and  you 
have  pure  soap. 
Then  bathing  will 
mean  more  than 
mere  cleanliness;  it 
will  be  luxury  at 
trifling  cost. 

Sales  increasing  since  1789. 


FAIRMONT 
HOTEL 


1§  Applications  for  permanent 
apartments  for  the  coming 
season  should  be  made  with 
the  manager  at  once. 


Under  management  of  the 

Palace  Hotel  Company 


FOYER   AND   BOX-OFFICE   CHAT. 


Hotel  del  Coronado 


Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 

Most  Delightful  Climate  on  Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 

Summer  rates,  $3.50  per  day  and  upward 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passengers 

from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 

Coast   S.    S.   Co.   steamers. 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other   outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New   700-foot  ocean  pier,  for  fishing.     Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.  '  Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN   ROSS,   Manager, 

Coronado    Beach,    Cal. 

Or  see  H.   F.   NORCROSS,  Agent, 

334  So.    Spring  St.,   Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;   Main  3917. 


OPTICIAN 

3"4  KEARNY  STREET 

BET.  MARKET  a  POST  5TS.  SAN  FRANCISCO.CALITt 

KODAK  AGENCY-PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


The  Grape  Cure  Season  at 


SPRINGS 

will  commence  on 

SEPTEMBER  9th 

with  a 

Grape  Festival 

A  unique  celebration,  in  costume, 
following  the  traditions  of  the 
annual  feasts  in  the  vineyard  sec- 
tions of  the  various  European 
countries.  Write  for  information  to 

LEN  D.  OWENS,  Prop. 
Aetna  Springs,  Napa  County,  California 


David  Belasco  will  present  Blanche  Bates 
at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  for  a  two-weeks  en- 
gagement beginning  Monday,  September  6, 
with  matinees  on  Saturdays  and  Admission 
Day,  Thursday,  September  9,  in  "The  Fight- 
ing Hope,"  a  modern  American  drama  in 
three  acts  by  W.  J.  Hurlbut.  This  is  an 
event  of  exceptional  interest,  for  Miss  Bates 
is  foremost  among  the  emotional  actresses  on 
the  American  stage  today  and  she  comes  here 
in  a  play  that  was  the  notable  dramatic  hit 
bf  the  past  year  in  New  York,  where  it  was 
played  for  over  three  hundred  performances. 
In  the  past  Miss  Bates  has  been  identified 
with  the  success  of  "The  Darling  of  the 
Gods"  and  "The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West." 
The  new  play,  "The  Fighting  Hope,"  is  quite 
different.  It  is  in  every  sense  a  modern  play 
dealing  with  modern  American  conditions, 
and  in  it  Miss  Bates  appears  upon  the  stage 
for  the  first  time,  as  a  star,  in  a  modern  cos- 
tume. The  masterful  stagecraft  of  David  Be- 
lasco is  always  in  evidence  in  "The  Fighting 
Hope."  The  play  is  in  three  acts,  with  the 
scenes  laid  in  the  library  of  a  country  house 
on  the  Hudson  River  near  Ossining,  New 
York.  The  company  provided  by  -Mr.  Belasco 
for  Miss  Bates's  support  is  exceptionally  ca- 
pable. It  includes  Milton  Sills,  John  W. 
Cope,   Wedgwood   Nowell,  and  Loretta  Wells. 


Chamber  Music  Concerts. 

The  directors  of  the  California  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  intend  to  offer  to  the  musical 
public  as  well  as  to  their  students  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  the  best  chamber  music,  in- 
strumental and  vocal.  The  programmes  will 
be  composed  of  all  styles  of  music,  and  will 
also  contain  compositions  of  local  composers. 
The  artists  of  the  California  Conservatory  of 
Music  will  participate  in  the  rendition  of 
these  programmes. 

In   the   first   half   of   the    season   three   con- 


certs will  take  place  in  the  hall  of  the  Con- 
servatory Building.  The  first  will  be  on  Fri- 
day, September  10,  at  8:15  p.  m. ;  the  second 
on  Friday,  October  8  ;  the  third  on  Friday, 
November  12. 

The  prices  for  admission  have  been  fixed 
on  a  popular  basis — for  the  series  of  three 
concerts  $1.50,  for  the  single  concert  $1. 


E.  B.  Courvoisier  has  removed  to  No.  431 
Sutter  Street,  near  Powell.  Correct  framing 
a  specialty. 


"The  Witching  Hour,"  with  John  Mason 
and  the  original  New  York  cast  and  produc- 
tion, will  begin  its  second  and  last  week  at 
the  Valencia  Theatre  Sunday  evening,  with 
matinees  Monday,  Labor  Day,  Thursday,  Ad- 
mission Day,  and  Saturday. 


Joseph  Weber's  company  in  the  much- 
talked-of  farce-comedy,  "The  Girl  from  Rec- 
tor's," will  start  the  combination  season  at 
the  Garrick  Theatre  tomorrow  (Sunday) 
night.  There  will  be  special  matinees  on  La- 
bor Day  and  on  Admission  Day,  and  regular 
Saturday  and  Sunday  matinees  as  well.  "The 
Girl  from  Rector's"  is  from  the  pen  of  Paul 
M.  Potter,  the  author"  who  prepared  the  stage 
version  of  Du  Maurier's  "Trilby,"  and  other 
important  plays.  He  has  taken  as  a  text  for 
this  work  a  French  farce  of  Pierre  Veber, 
entitled  "Loute,"  and  has  made  a  free  trans- 
lation, changing  the  locale  to  Americanize  it. 
"Loute"  had  a  run  of  over  one  thousand 
nights  in  Paris,  a  year  each  in  Vienna  and 
Berlin,  and  "The  Girl  from  Rector's"  amused 
crowded  houses  every  night  in  New  York  for 
a  long  season  at  Mr.  Weber's  own  theatre  in 
Broadway.  Carrie  Weber,  a  noted  Broadway 
soubrette,  is  the  "girl"  and  William  Sellery 
is  intrusted  with  the  leading  comedy  role. 
They  are  a  strong  team  of  funmakers.  The 
Pendleton  Sisters,  three  pretty  dancing  girls, 
have  a  sensational  whirlwind  dance  that  is  in- 
troduced into  the  action.  The  balance  of  the 
cast  is  identical  with  the  New  York  list,  and 
the  same  production  used  at  the  Weber  Music 
Hall  is  being  brought  to  the  Garrick. 


The  Orpheum  announces  for  next  week  an- 
other fine  vaudeville  programme.  It  will  be 
headed  with  a  musical  sketch  by  George 
Spink  called  "At  the  Country  Club."  Its  pro- 
ducer is  Jesse  L.  Lasky,  and  it  is  heralded  as 
one  of  vaudeville's  most  attractive  and  pre- 
tentious offerings.  Numerous  specialties  are 
introduced  in  an  unusual  and  clever  manner. 
There  are  thirteen  people  in  the  cast,  includ- 
ing a  double  mixed  quartet,  in  which  are  four 
typical  Lasky  show  girls.  Dick  Gardner  and 
Anna  Revere  will  indulge  in  an  act  that  is  ap- 
propriately styled  "Real  Variety."  They  are 
a  clever  couple  who  are  always  popular,  and 
their  offering  this  season  is  considered  to  be 
by  far  their  best.  Luciano  Lucca,  the  man 
with  two  voices,  will  be  heard  next  week. 
This  artist  reaches  the  highest  soprano  notes 
and  executes  the  most  difficult  variations.  An 
instant  later  he  is  heard  singing  in  a  baritone 
voice.  The  love  scene  from  Puccini's  "Tos- 
ca,"  "The  Coppelia  Waltz"  from  the  ballet  of 
that  name,  and  the  famous  duet  between 
Count  Luna,  and  Leonora  in  "II  Trovatore" 
are  included  in  his  programme.  The  Arling- 
ton Four,  "the  Singing  and  Dancing  Messen- 
ger Boys,"  consisting  of  Leever,  Lee,  Manny, 
and  Roberts,  will  be  a  feature.  They  con- 
tribute one  of  the  best  acts  of  its  kind.  The 
holdovers  will  be  Rose  Royal  and  her  Arabian 
posing  horse,  Chesterfield,  George  W.  Cun- 
ningham and  Herman  Marion,  Catherine 
Hayes  and  Sabel  Johnson  in  "A  Dream  of 
Baby  Days,"  and  John  Hyams  and  Leila  Mc- 
Intyre  in  their  great  success,  "The  Quakeress." 

"Going  Some,"  Broadway's  latest  laughing 
sensation  and  another  Shubert  success,  will 
be  the  next  attraction  at  the  Valencia  The- 
atre,   

The  final  performance  by  Dustin  Farnum 
will  be  given  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  on 
Sunday  night.  The  engagement  has  proved  a 
pronounced  financial  and  artistic  success. 


Will  L.  Greenbaum,  through  his  booking 
arrangement  with  John  Cort,  will  offer  the 
Cort  shows  at  his  Garrick  Theatre.  The  first 
to  come  is  "The  Girl  from  Rector's,"  and  fol- 
lowing come  "Fifty  Miles  from  Boston,"  "The 
Girl  Question,"  "The  Time,  the  Place,  and 
|  the  Girl,"  "A  Honeymoon  Trail,"  "A  Knight 
for  a   Day,"   and   others. 


The  Reader's  Valuation 

IN  THE  great  fire  of  1906  the  Argonaut  lost  its  office 
files,  and  it  seemed  doubtful  if  they  could  be  replaced. 
When  the  first  issues  of  the  paper  after  the  catastrophe 
were  sent  out  to  its  subscribers  they  contained  a  request 
for  any  back  numbers  that  the  owners  were  willing  to 
part  with.  From  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  came 
responses  to  that  appeal.  An  iron-bound  box  containing 
a  file  for  many  years  came  from  New  Zealand;  other 
boxes  and  packages  came  from  South  Africa,  from  China, 
from  Korea,  from  Australia,  from  England,  and  from 
Mexico,  as  well  as  from  Texas,  Nevada,  and  the  cities, 
towns,  and  country  homes  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  For 
these  kindly,  willing  offerings,  three  complete  sets  from  the 
first  number,  dated  March  25,  1877,  were  made  up.  Of 
course  there  were  many  more  copies  sent  of  issues  of  the 
'nineties  than  of  the  "'eighties,  and  many  more  of  the 
latter  than  of  the  first  years;  but  three  copies  in  good 
condition  of  every  issue  of  the  Argonaut  for  twenty- 
nine  years  were  thus  obtained. 

This  is  a  remarkable  fact.  It  is  stated  here  because  the  Argonaut  takes 
pride  in  it,  and  believes  its  readers  and  advertisers  will  appreciate  it.  There 
can  be  no  stronger  proof  that  the  Argonaut  is  not  only  read,  but  that  it  is 
treasured  for  re-reading.  Subscribers  and  newsstand  purchasers  do  not 
throw  the  paper  away. 

Not  so  remarkable,  but  no  less  gratifying,  is  the  fact 
that  letters  containing  renewal  of  subscription  often  state 
that  the  subscriber  has  read  the  paper  for  thirty  years  or 
more.  Many  old  friends  and  admirers  still  continue  on 
the  list.  One  subscriber,  in  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey,  sent 
in  as  a  token  of  regard  and  sympathy  after  the  fire,  his 
subscription  and  check  for  ten  years  in  advance.  Re- 
newals for  two  years  are  of  frequent  occurrence-. 

The  Advertiser's  Valuation 

Again,  old  advertising  patrons  continue  steadfast. 
Many  present  advertisers  have  had  their  announcements 
in  its  columns  steadily  for  years;  not  alone  the  leading 
business  houses  of  San  Francisco,  but  of  the  East  as  well. 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago  publishers 
have  long  held  the  Argonaut  in  high  regard,  as  their  con- 
tinued use  of  its  advertising  columns  show.  Some  of  the 
most  prominent  of  the  national  advertisers,  such  as  Lea 
&  Perrin's  Sauce,  Pears'  Soap,  Walter  Baker's  Chocolate, 
Royal  Baking  Powder,  Liqueur  Peres  Chartreux,  Harts- 
horn Shade  Rollers,  Bromo  Seltzer,  and  Pond's  Extract, 
have  regular  contracts  for  its  space. 

A  pleased  subscriber  once  wrote  that  he  considered  his  annual  subscrip- 
tion a  certificate  of  respectability.  It  is  more  than  a  pleasantry  to  say  that 
an  advertisement  in  the  Argonaut  is  a  certificate  of  reliability  and  good 
standing  for  the  advertiser.  Advertisements  in  the  Argonaut  are  in  keeping 
with  the  character  of  the  publication. 

An  advertiser  in  the  Argonaut  secures  an  audience 
with  purchasers  of  discrimination  and  means.  It  is  a 
leisurely  prolonged  and  attentive  audience — not  the  hear- 
ing obtained  by  chance,  if  at  all,  in  a  publication  read 
hurriedly  or  casually  and  dropped  or  neglected  two  hours 
after  it  is  printed.  For  less  cost  than  in  any  other  way, 
an  advertiser  in  the  Argonaut  places  his  announcement 
surely  and  attractively  before  a  buying  public. 

Quantity  as  Well  as  Quality 

The  circulation  of  the  Argonaut  —  including  news- 
stand sales  and  paid  mail  subscriptions— is  larger  than  the 
combined  circulation  of  any  three  other  ten-cent  weekly  papers 
of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Its  subscription  list,  record  of  news- 
stand sales,  receipted  press-room,  paper,  and  postage  bills 
are  open  to  the  examination  of  its  advertisers. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Tommy — Pop,  what  is  meant  by  the  mother 
tongue?  Tommy's  Pop — Sh-h-h,  my  boy! 
Don't   get    her   started. — Philadelphia    Record. 

Blobbs — In  France  I  understand  they  eit 
horse  meat.  Slobbs — Yes,  but  they  generally 
begin  the  meal  with  a  pony. — Philadelphia 
Record. 

"Does  your  wife  put  you  on  the  carpet 
when  you  displease  her?"  "Worse  than  that. 
We  have  hardwood  floors." — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

"I  made  a  big  hit  with  that  woman,  all 
right."  "What  did  you  say  to  her?"  "Noth- 
ing. I  just  kept  still  and  listened." — Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Mr.  Woody — Music  is  a  most  fascinating 
study.  Do  you  know  I'd  like  to  sing  awfully. 
Miss  Blunt  (who  had  heard  him) — Oh,  you 
do.— Tit-Bits. 

Reformer — I  wish  I  could  do  something  to 
make  people  take  my  advice.  Friend — Try 
engraving  it  on  the  handle  of  your  umbrella. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

The  Patrolman's  Wife — Does  your  husband 
eat  fruit  in  the  morning?  The  Roundsman's 
Wife — No;  he's  only  on  duty  in  the  evening. 

— Yonkers  Statesman. 

Her — You  don't  love  me  !  Him — I  do. 
I've  just  had  my  life  insured,  haven't  I?  Her 
— -Yes,  but  it  would  be  just  like  you  not  to 
die. — Cleveland  Leader. 

"Why  do  you  call  that  horse  Summer 
Boarder?"  "Because,"  answered  Farmer 
Corntossel,  "he  don't  do  nothin'  but  eat  and 
kick." — Washington  Star. 

Gyer — Poor  Blinkers  !  He  has  passed  into 
oblivion.  Meyer — When  did  he  die  ?  Gyer 
-- — Oh,  he  isn't  dead.  He  married  a  famous 
woman  last  week. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Police  Sergeant — Can  you  give  me  a  de- 
scription of  the  person  who  ran  over  you  ? 
The  Victim — Oi  can  that.  He  had  on  a  fur 
coat  an'  an  autymobile  cap  an'  goggles. — Life. 

"What's  the  matter,  daughter?"  "Ferdy 
and  I  have  parted  forever."  "Um.  In  that 
case,  I  s'pose  he  won't  be  around  for  a 
couple  of  nights." — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

"Were  you  ever  in  love?"  asked  the  sweet 
young  thing.  "No,"  replied  the  bachelor, 
"but  you  can't  mention  any  other  fashionable 
disease  that  I  haven't  had." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

"Why  do  so  many  women  rest  their  chins 
on  their  hands  when  they  are  trying  to 
think?"  "To  hold  their  mouths  shut  so  that 
they  won't  disturb  themselves." — Cleveland 
Leader. 

Scottish  Cabby  (explaining  historic  la7id- 
marks  of  Edinburgh  to  American  tourists) — 
Yon's  the  house  o'  John  Knox.  Tourist — 
Wal,  who  was  this  John  Knox,  anyway? 
Cabby  (shocked) — Mon !  Do  ye  no  read  yer 
Bible  ?~Punch. 

"You  say  you  enjoy  having  book  agents 
come  around?"  "Yep,"  answered  Farmer 
Corntossel.  "But  you  are  not  fond  of  read- 
ing?"    "No.      But   I   have   made   several   book 


agents  pay  1 0  cents  a  glass  for  condensed 
milk,  an'  I  purty  near  sold  one  of  'em  a  hoss." 
— Washington  Star. 

"Do  you  think  baseball  will  ever  get  a 
foothold  in  England  ?"  "They  play  it  some." 
"As  strenuously  as  we  do  ?"  "Well,  no.  They 
serve  tea  between  innings,  I  understand." — 
Pittsburg  Post. 

"How  is  it  that  Julia  is  so  jealous  and 
quarrelsome?  She  used  to  have  such  a  sweet 
disposition?"  "I  know,  but  the  past  year  she 
has  been  singing  in  a  church  choir." — Balti- 
more American. 

Blobbs — Why  do  you  liken  Harduppe  to 
the  busy  bee?  He's  not  particularly  indus- 
trious, is  he?  Slobbs — Oh,  no,  it  isn't  that, 
but  nearly  every  one  he  touches  gets  stung. — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

First  Girl  (looking  at  statue  of  the  Venus 
de  Milo) — What  terribly  thick  waists  girls 
must  have  had  in  those  days !  Second  Girl — 
Yes,  but  perhaps  the  gentlemen's  arms  were 
longer. — Human  Life. 

Elsie — Why  is  Clara  always  so  short  of 
money?  Didn't  her  father  leave  her  a  lot? 
Madge — Yes ;  but  you  see  she's  not  to  get  it 
till  she's  thirty,  and  she'll  never  own  up  to 
that." — Boston  Transcript. 

Examiner — What  is  an  alibi  ?  Candidate 
for  the  Bar — An  alibi  is  committing  a  crime 
in  one  place  when  you  are  in  another  place. 
If  you  can  be  in  two  other  places  the  alibi  is 
all  the  stronger  in  law. — Puck. 

"Gee !"  said  the  observing  small  boy, 
"when  I  grow  up  I'm  going  after  a  political 
job."  "What  for?"  asked  the  man.  "So's  I 
can  go  to  the  ball  games  every  afternoon," 
he  replied. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

O'Shea — 'Tis  sthrange  we  never  hear  any 
more  about  that  famous  Fillypino,  Aggynaldo  ; 
I  wonder  what  become  iv  him?  Mulcahy — 
I'll  bet  ye  they  ilicted  him  Vice-President  iv 
th'   Fillypines  ! — Illustrated  Sunday   Magazine. 

"What  do  you  s'pose  it  is  dat  is  over- 
crowdin'  de  cities?"  asked  Meandering  Mike. 
"I  dunno,"  answered  Plodding  Pete,  "unless 
it's  dis  habit  farmers  is  gittin'  into  of  adver- 
tisin'    fur   harvest   hands." — Washington   Star. 

Plumber — Have  you  got  all  we  want  for 
Brown's  job  ?  Boy — Yes.  Plumber — Wot  ? 
You  'aven't  forgot  nothin'  ?  Well,  that's  a 
good  'un!  Haven't  forgot  nothin',  and  you 
learnin'  to  be  a  plumber ! — Ph  iladelphia  In- 
quirer. 

"Why  don't  the  theatrical  managers  want 
husband  and  wife  in  the  same  company  ?" 
"They  think  the  public  wouldn't  care  to  see 
a  man  making  love  to  his  wife."  "Looks  too 
much  like  acting,  eh  ?" — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

"Now,  Tommie,"  said  the  teacher,  "you 
may  give  me  an  example  of  a  coincidence." 
"Why,  er,"  said  Tommy,  with  some  hesitation 
— "why,  er,  why — me  fadder  and  me  mudder 
was  both  married  on  de  same  day." — Harper's 
Weekly. 

"How  much  do  I  owe  you?"  growled  the 
man  as  he  arose  from  the  barber  chair. 
"Only  a  quarter  for  the  shave,  sir,"  replied 
the  tdnsorial  artist.  "I  won't  charge  you  any- 
thing for  plastering  up  the  place  I  cut  you." — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


We  are  now  in  our  new  store, 
corner  Stockton  and  O'Farrell. 
A  visit  will  be  appreciated 
whether  you  intend  to  purchase 
or  not. 

D.N.&E.WALTER&CO. 


Since 
1858 


Stockton  and  O'Farrell        ^^f' 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 
CLEAR   HAVANA    CIGAR 

S.  BACHMAN  &  CO.  (Inc.) 
DISTRIBUTORS 


MOVED 


Gladding,  McBean  &  Co. 

CLAY  PRODUCTS 

OFFICE 

311-317  CROCKER  BUILDING 

WAREHOUSE 
147-151  MINNA  STREET 
Between  New  Montgomery  and  Thud 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


El  Rancho  de  las  Rosas 
Desert  Arabian  Stud 

announces  that  one 

One  Pure -Bred,  Registered  ARAB  Horse -Colt 

IS  OFFERED  FOR  SALE 


The  attention  of   breeders   and   polo   players  is 
especially  invited.     Address 

ALMA,  SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 


"HESTOB"    "IHPOBTED"    "B07AL  ITEETOB" 


The  Original  Egyptian  " 


Roy  C.  Ward 
Jas.  K.  Polk 


Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORM  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street.  Phone  Douglas  2283 

San    Francisco,    Cal. 


\\m 


■JOUHNEVS 


SAIUINC 

oct,9*; 

NOV.  6~ 


^omQ 


^HONOLULU- JAPAN-CMINA-MANCHUR1A-K0REA 
sSTRAIT  SCTTLeMENTS- JAVA-SIAM  -  AUSrRALIV' 
JNOIA-BURMA-CEYLON  -EGYPT-SOI/TH  Jtm\C*/1fr 
u,  WHLUPPINES        ,  ^**&%  X. 


^SiSTE  Fan.  pETAi>^-r-« 


427  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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203  Berkeley  Eldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL   S.    S.    CO.) 

S.  S.  Chiyo  Maru    (via  Manila) 

Tuesday,    Sept.    14,  1909 

S.  S.  Tenyo    Maru Tuesday,    Oct.    12,  1909 

S.S.Nippon    Maru Tuesday,    Nov.   2,1909 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  piers,  Nos. 
42-44,  near  foot  of  Second  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

■For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office,  240 
James  Flood  Building.  W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


AROUND  ^  WORLD 

COOK'S  38lh  ANNUAL  SERIES  OF  TOURS 

INCLUDE    VISITS    TO 

Honolulu,  Japan,  Korea,  Manchuria,  Northern 
and  Southern  China,  Philippines,  Straits  Settle- 
ments, Java,  Shim,  Burma,  Northern  and 
Southern  India,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  etc. 

Westbound  leave  San  Francisco,  Aug.  24.  Sept.  14, 
Oct.  5,  20,  1909.  Eastbound  from  New  York.  Nov.  6, 
27,  Dec.  9.  1909,  Jan.  8.  1910.  Fares  from  S1950  to 
$2750.     Small,  limited  parties. 

Fall  tour  to  EGYPT.  THE  NILE  and  PALESTINE, 
from  New  York  by  S.  S.  Caronia,  Nov.  27. 

Tours  and  Tickets  Everywhere 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

32    POWELL    ST.,  SAN    FRANCISCO 

Cook's  Traveler's  Checks  are  good  all  over  the  World 


MUIR   WOODS 

AND 

MT.  TAMALPAIS 

VIA    SAUSAL'TO  FERRY 

FOOT  OF   MARKET  STREET 

LEGAL  HOLIDAYS-SUNDAY  TIME 


Lv.Sin  Francisco 

Iy.  Mllir  Hoods 

Iv.  Tamaljials 

WEEK 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

WEEK 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

WEEK 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

9:45a 

l:4bp 

*4:45p 

7:15a 

18:45a 

9:15a 

9:45a 

11:15a 
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The  North  Pole. 

It  speaks  more  for  the  hardihood  and  the  ambition 
for  distinction  among  men  than  for  the  common  sense 
of  the  race  that  for  centuries  the  North  Pole  has 
been  an  object  of  search — a  thing  to  which  multi- 
tudes of  lives  and  untold  treasure  have  been  devoted. 
Scientific  men,  indeed  all  men,  have  known  during  all 
this  time  that  the  region  of  the  North  Pole  is  an  ice- 
field, desolate,  bleak,  unspeakably  cold,  and  of  course  of 
no  utilitarian  value.  Nobody  has  ever  shown  that 
anything  of  practical  worth  to  the  race  could  be  gained 
by  visitation  to  this  hyperborean  region.  Men  have 
sought  the  pole  not  in  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  for 
service  to  the  race,  nor  even  out  of  curiosity,  for  it 
could  not  possibly  be  other  than  an  ice-field.  The  pur- 
pose has  been  that  of  mere  adventure,  inspired  partly 
by  the  spirit  of  hardihood  but  chiefly  by  the  thirst  for 
distinction.  The  proof  of  this  assertion  lies  in  the  fact 
that  none  of  the  long  line  of  seekers  for  the  pole  have 
ever  exhibited  any  very  profound  scholastic  or  humani- 
tarian enthusiasm  in  any  other  connection. 

The  assertion  of  Dr.  Francis  A.  Cook  of  Brooklyn 
that  he  has  at  last  reached  the  pole  excites  interest 
quite  naturally,  but  when  one  seeks  to  discover  why 


interest  should  be  intense,  the  spirit  of  reason  quickly 
vanishes.  If  Dr.  Cook  has  reached  the  pole— and  we 
see  no  reason  to  question  it — what  of  it?  What  has 
he  learned  that  he  and  other  men  did  not  know  before? 
In  what  way  has  he  added  anything  to  the  sum  of 
useful  human  knowledge?  He  has,  indeed,  done  a 
thing  calling  for  great  moral  and  physical  hardihood 
which  other  men  have  long  tried  to  do  without  suc- 
cess. It  is  precisely  as  if  there  had  been  a  foolish  con- 
tention about  climbing  the  flagstaff  of  the  Call  Building, 
that  in  this  contention  many  had  failed  and  one  at  last 
had  succeeded.  What  of  it?  What  the  climate  was 
at  the  pole  men  already  knew.  The  look  of  the  heavens 
— the  places  and  courses  of  the  stars — as  seen  from  that 
region  were  already  known.  Dr.  Cook  found  no  earth 
there,  only  ice;  but  his  report  signifies  nothing,  because 
he  had  no  means  of  making  investigations.  There  may 
have  been  earth  beneath  the  ice,  but  if  there  were  or 
were  not,  what  matters  it?  Who  can  have  any 
interest  in  the  matter  outside  of  a  mere  inutile 
curiosity? 

Those  who  are  seeking  by  innuendo,  sneer,  and  open 
distrust  to  discredit  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Cook  that  he 
has  personally  visited  the  latitude  of  north-ninety — in 
other  words,  the  North  Pole — appear  all  to  have  some 
personal  motive  for  desiring  to  prove  him  not  a 
hero  but  a  faker.  Engineer  Melville  doubts  the 
achievements  of  Dr.  Cook  because  he  tried  it  and  failed. 
Mrs.  Peary,  wife  of  a  persistent  exploiter  in  the  same 
regions,  doubts  Dr.  Cook's  discovery  for  a  truly  femi- 
nine reason — how  could  Cook  do  it  when  her  own 
beloved  husband,  who  is  so  much  nicer,  has  failed? 
And  then  there  are  the  "professors,"  of  one  degree  or 
another,  whose  attitude  recalls  that  of  certain  scientists 
towards  our  own  Luther  Burbank.  Summed  up,  the 
doubts  of  the  scientists  appear  to  rest  upon  the  sug- 
gestion that  Dr.  Cook  failed  to  follow  the  methods 
which  have  been  tried  for  a  thousand  years  with  a 
uniform  record  of  failure.  There  is  something  truly 
amusing  about  the  mental  attitude  of  your  scientist. 
Things  not  done  his  way  are  not,  in  his  theory,  done  at 
all.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  most  of  the  achieve- 
ments which  mark  the  world's  progress  somehow  get 
themselves  done  outside  the  lines  of  academic  theory 
and  suggestion.  If  the  world  had  waited  upon  its  "pro- 
fessors" for  discovery  and  invention,  it  would  be  far 
behind  its  present  conditions  and  standards. 

Dr.  Cook's  method  was  precisely  that  best  calculated 
for  success.  He  was  at  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time.  He  had  the  supplies  needed  for  his  work,  with 
nothing  calculated  to  impede  or  delay  him.  He  went 
alone,  which  everybody  knows  to  be  the  way  to  make 
speed  in  an  enterprise  of  this  sort.  He  found  favorable 
conditions ;  he  had  strength,  courage,  hardihood,  and 
luck.  He  made  the  most  of  these  advantages;  he  kept 
on  going.  Nothing  in  his  statements  appear  unrea- 
sonable or  otherwise  questionable,  nothing  is  calculated 
to  raise  doubt  in  the  mind  of  anybody  but  who  for 
some  personal  or  pedantic  reason  is  glad  to  doubt.  We 
grant  that  there  is  a  certain  flamboyancy  about  Dr. 
Cook's  rhetoric  calculated  to  offend  a  nice  taste;  but  the 
matter  in  hand  is  not  one  of  literary  criticism.  It 
would  hardly  be  fair  to  demand  a  perfect  literary  style 
as  a  guaranty  of  genuineness  in  a  matter  of  this  kind. 
Of  course  one  who  makes  a  claim  so  portentous  must 
submit  proofs.  The  report  of  such  a  journey  in  its 
astronomical  records  must  contain  evidence  conclusive 
as  to  the  fact.  As  a  man  experienced  in  such  matters, 
Dr.  Cook  must  understand  the  requirements;  he  must 
know  what  he  is  talking  about  and  be  prepared  to 
demonstrate  what  he  says  when  he  declares  that  he  has 
scientific  evidence  of  his  visit  to  the  polar  region.  Of 
course  the  proofs  must  be  forthcoming,  but  to  cast  doubt 
and  discredit  upon  Dr.  Cook  before  he  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  submit  his  papers  to  authoritative 
scrutiny  is  not  only  gratuitous  but  ungracious.    Indeed, 

it  is  a  bit  silly.  

Now,  since  the  above  was  written,  comes  news  that 


the  pole  has  been  discovered  again — this  time  by  Com- 
mander Peary,  another  American.  A  thing_  upon 
which  the  ambition  of  the  world  has  been  fixed  for  cen- 
turies has,  it  appears,  been  twice  achieved — the  reports 
coming  within  five  days  of  each  other.  The  events, 
however,  are  placed  a  year  apart.  Cook's  visit  to  the 
pole  was  in  April,  1908,  Peary's  in  April,  1909. 
There  is  no  reason  to  question  either  discovery,  but 
the  coincidence  is  one  of  the  strangest  things  in  the 
world's  history.  Jhere  will  probably  be  a  wrangle  for 
personal  credit  between  the  two  discoverers  sufficiently 
personal  and  vicious  to  exhibit  to  the  world  that  all  the 
jealousy  and  littleness  of  mere  personal  ambition  is  not 
monopolized  by  the  navy.  If  astronomical  science  is 
as  good  as  its  pretensions,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
determining  'the  facts. 


'Rule  or  Ruin." 
We  have  now  an  opportunity  in  San  Francisco  to 
test  that  enthusiasm  for  civic  virtue  which  so  vaunts 
itself  before  the  world,  and  which  in  its  modesty  has 
been  wont  to  claim  a  monopoly  of  all  good  purposes 
and  intentions.  The  Republicans  of  San  Francisco  by 
an  emphatic  majority  in  a  popular  election  have  named 
as  a  candidate  for  the  mayoralty  a  citizen  against  whom 
not  a  word  of  reproach  or  criticism  has  been  uttered. 
Those  who  know  Mr.  William  Crocker  commend  him 
in  the  very  highest  terms.  He  is  a  competent  and  suc- 
cessful man  of  business;  he  is  in  the  prime  of  excep- 
tional physical  and  mental  energies;  he  is  familiar  and 
expert  in  the  kind  of  work  which  the  mayor  of  San 
Francisco  is  called  upon  to  do  or  at  least  to  pass  upon. 
The  Democrats,  likewise  by  an  emphatic  vote  in  a  pop- 
ular election,  have  named  a  candidate  of  unexception- 
able character.  Nothing  can  be  said  about  Dr.  Leland 
that  is  not  to  his  credit.  If  not  precisely  a  man  of 
business,  he  is  at  least  familiar  with  business  opera- 
tions and  has  had  long  and  successful  experience  in 
administration.  Like  Mr.  Crocker,  Dr.  Leland  com- 
mands the  unstinted  approval  of  all  who  know  him  or 
who  know  anything  about  him. 

On  the  other  hand  the  aggressive  laborites,  whose 
politics  gave  us  Ruef  and  Schmitz,  whose  industrial 
policies  have  given  us  the  worst  series  of  strikes  in 
the  history  of  the  country,  whose  rapacity,  insolence, 
and  indifference  have  added  25  per  cent  to  the  cost  of 
reconstruction  in  San  Francisco — these  delectables  have 
named  for  the  mayoralty  a  man  who  stands  conspicu- 
ously representative  of  the  faults  of  his  class  and  his 
order.  He  is  a  loud-mouthed,  leather-lunged,  preten- 
tious, obstreperous,  offensive  specimen  of  the  advanced 
labor  whipper-in.  He  is  to  the  modern  industrial  sys- 
tem what  that  most  detestable  of  creatures,  the  over- 
seer, was  to  the  slavery  system.  -  P.  H.  McCarthy  is 
everything  that  the  purist  and  reformer  in  politics  ought 
under  his  professions  to  hold  in  aversion  and  contempt. 
Now  it  would  seem  that  men  of  sense  and  decency 
ought,  where  the  situation  is  as  we  have  defined  it,  to 
have  no  difficulty  in  hitting  upon  a  "policy."  The 
reformers,  by  which  term  we  designate  the  Spreckels, 
Phelan,  Jacobs,  Heney,  and  other  "ites,"  ought  to  sup- 
port either  Crocker  or  Leland.  Either  will  serve 
the  city  well ;  the  success  of  either  will  mean  good 
things  for  San  Francisco;  the  failure  of  both  with  the 
success  of  McCarthy  would  be  an  unspeakable  misfor- 
tune, nothing  less  than  a  calamity.  The  alternatives 
are  plain.  If  the  situation  be  left  to  the  normal  course 
of  affairs  McCarthy  will  surely  be  beaten;  if  any  con- 
siderable number  of  "reformers"  withhold  their  votes  ' 
from  Crocker  or  Leland — waste  them  upon  some  "inde- 
pendent" candidate  whose  election  will  be  an  impossi- 
bility— then  the  election  is  likely  to  go  to  McCarthy. 

Now  what  do  we  find  the  reformers  doing  in  this 
situation?  We  find  them  engaged  in  an  effort  to  bring 
the  disgruntled  and  unhappy,  the  chronic  protesters  of 
all  parties  and  groups,  into  a  movement  for  an  "inde- 
pendent" candidacy.  What  is  wanted  is  some  figure 
politically  neutral,  upon  whom  all  these  el  s  may 
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combine.  There  is  no  hope  that  such  a  man  could  be 
elected,  hardly  even  the  pretense  of  it.  What  is  wanted 
is  a  candidacy  tending  to  combine  the  malcontents,  to 
bring  them  into  a  cooperative  group  for  the  real  pur- 
pose of  defeating  both  Crocker  and  Leland  and  at  the 
same  time  of  "helping  Heney."  They  propose  nothing 
else,  in  truth,  than  to  throw  away  the  first  fair  chance 
we  have  had  in  a  long  series  of  years  to  get  a  mayor — 
either  Republican  or  Democrat,  it  matters  little  which 
— competent  at  all  points. 

Here  we  have  in  its  logical  policies  a  system  of 
politics  based  upon  personal  motives  and  aiming  at 
private  control  of  the  municipal  government  under  pre- 
tense of  reform.  The  essential  evil  of  it,  as  the  Argo- 
naut has  pointed  out  again  and  again,  is  the  principle 
of  private  control  of  public  authority.  This  principle 
has  been  worked  in  San  Francisco  now  for  eight  years. 
It  was  the  underlying  evil  of  the  infamous  Schmitz 
mayoralty,  it  has  been  the  underlying  evil  of  the  emi- 
nently respectable  but  incompetent  Taylor  mayoralty. 
Mr.  Spreckels  and  his  associates,  having  enjoyed  their 
period  of  authority,  are  not  willing  to  let  go;  but 
if  they  must  let  go  they  would  apparently  rather  see 
the  powers  of  the  municipality  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
notorious  disreputable  like  McCarthy  rather  than  into 
the  hands  of  decency  and  independence  as  represented 
by  Mr.  Crocker  and  Dr.  Leland.  The  principle  which 
moves  them  is  that  of  rule  or  ruin.  The  Argonaut 
has  faith  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  do  either. 


Pinchot  and  Burbank. 
South  Manchester,  Connecticut,  August  27,  1909. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  Your  comment  on  the  controversy  be- 
tween Forester  Pinchot  and  Secretary  Ballinger  of  the  Interior 
Department  has  pleased  me  on  many  accounts.  The  first 
reason  is  that  it  affords  some  glimmering  comprehension  of 
the  truth  that  the  great  American  problem  is  not  how  to  save 
forest  and  prairie,  but  to  learn  how  to  make  grass.  We 
would  better  give  attention  to  turf  culture  and  skilled  grazing 
of  the  right  grasses  than  to  "save"  our  forests.  A  country  in 
grass  is  a  richer  country,  a  country  more  fit  to  live  in,  than 
a  country  covered  with  forests.  If  Pinchot  has  good  eye- 
sight and  if  he  lives  long  enough,  he'll  see  a  better  crop  than 
forest  trees  on  the  public  domain — he'll  see  turf,  the  right 
kind  produced  in  the  right  way. 

Now  another  matter :  Why  does  the  Argonaut  bother  Cali- 
fornia's best  naturalist  with  suggestions  about  Berkeley  ? 
Why  can't  you  let  him  work  at  home,  where  he  can  hire  all 
he  wants  of  Berkeley  men — not  many,  in  my  opinion.  You 
can  kill  Burbank  with  mistaken  kindness. 

James   B.   Olcott. 

There  is  here  a  suggestion  worth  attention.  Is  not 
Mr.  Olcott  right?  Is  there  not  another  crop  vastly 
more  important  than  the  trees  about  which  Mr.  Pinchot 
and  other  enthusiasts  are  so  solicitous  ?  Would  it  not 
be  a  good  thing  all  round  if  some  of  the  "reserves" 
established  by  Mr.  Pinchot  could  be  replaced  by  care- 
fully developed  plantations  of  turf? 

There  are  two  sides,  if  not  more,  to  the  issues  raised 
by  Mr.  Pinchot.  All  practical  men  know  that  forests 
as  we  have  them  in  various  parts  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
come  to  a  period  of  over-ripeness,  so  to  speak,  a  period 
when  they  deteriorate  and  cumber  the  ground.  Our 
greater  forests  are  of  no  use  until  somebody  uses  them. 
Standing  in  vast  idle  masses,  fully  developed  and  past 
their  prime,  they  merely  keep  the  sun  away  from  the 
soil,  killing  all  other  growths  and  doing  more  harm 
than  good.  In  western  Oregon,  for  example,  a  country 
recently  visited  by  the  writer,  the  second  growth  of 
fir  forest  is  more  vital  and  wholesome  than  the  over- 
ripe trees  of  an  older  generation.  Mr.  Pinchot  and 
men  of  his  kind  know  little  about  these  matters. 
They  have  small  practical  observation  and  no  ex- 
perience. What  they  do  know  is  more  theory  than 
truth,  hence  they  are  quite  as  likely  to  go  wrong  as  to 
go  right.  There  are  scores  of  men  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
regions  who  know  more  about  forests  from  the  practical 
point  of  view  than  Mr.  Pinchot — men  who  know  things 
undreamed  of  in  his  philosophy.  And  no  man  of  them 
supports  that  whimsical  and  futile  policy,  based  on  the 
theory  that  a  thing  may  be  "conserved"  by  being  with- 
held from  reasonable  use. 

Our  correspondent  is  wisely  suggestive,  too,  in  his 
remark  about  Mr.  Burbank.  It  would  indeed  be  a  pity 
to  put  the  resources  of  the  State  behind  Mr.  Bur- 
bank if  in  so  doing  academic  limitation  or  direction 
were  to  be  imposed  upon  him.  In  its  suggestion  the 
Argonaut  had  no  thought  of  this;  its  idea  was  that  Bur- 
bank should  have  the  support  of  the  State,  with  entire 
freedom  to  pursue  his  own  methods,  free  from  the  bur- 
den which  his  personal  necessities  and  business  con- 
sideraticts  must  impose  upon  him.  Nobody,  surely,  in 
-c-  could  wish  to  see  Burbank  limited  by  aca- 
rules. 


The  suggestion  that  Mr.  Burbank  ought  to  be  able  to 
hire  all  the  college  men  he  wants  is  made  in  ignorance 
of  a  very  extraordinary  fact,  namely,  that  in  all  of  his 
experience  Burbank  has  never  been  able  to  make  advan- 
tageous use  of  a  graduate  of  the  schools.  In  one  of  his 
few  public  utterances  Burbank  has  declared  as  a  singu- 
lar experience  that  college-bred  men  have  embarrassed 
rather  than  aided  him.  His  own  explanation  is  that 
they  are  so  filled  up  with  preconceived  theories,  so  fixed 
in  set  ways  of  doing  things,  as  not  to  be  amenable  to 
the  necessities  under  which  his  operations  are  con- 
ducted. t 

Mr.  Heney' s  Plea. 

Before-  the  crowd  of  eager  partisans  assembled 
Saturday  night  at  the  Novelty  Theatre  to  welcome 
him  home  from  his  summer  outing — and  at  the  same 
time  to  boom  his  candidacy  for  the  prosecuting  attor- 
neyship— Mr.  Heney  attempted  to  refute  criticism  of 
the  prosecution  for  its  wholesale  grant  of  immunity  to 
the  boodling  supervisors.  "You  will,"  he  said,  "hear 
men  say,  'Why  don't  they  prosecute  the  supervisors?'" 
Continuing,  he  said,  "You  will  hear  men  say,  'I  would 
prosecute  all  of  them,  both  the  bribe-giver  and  bribe- 
taker.' I  have  read  editorials  to  that  effect.  .  .  . 
The  Argonaut  is  quite  a  good  reasoner  .  .  .  but,  my 
friends,  in  this  country  you  can't  prosecute  a  man 
without  witnesses.  Ask  them  by  whom  we  should 
prove  a  case  against  either  one,  and  you  will  find  him 
absolutely  insincere.  When  he  says,  Y'ou  should 
prosecute  both,'  he  means  that  you  should  let  both  go." 

This  is  neither  a  logical  nor  an  honest  statement  of 
the  question.  Nor  is  it  particularly  coherent ;  but  of 
that  no  matter — we  will  not  quibble  about  trifles. 
Granted  that  testimony  is  necessary  in  the  prose- 
cution of  persons  charged  with  crime;  no  reason- 
able man  has  ever  denied  or  questioned  it.  Most 
certainly  the  Argonaut  has  not  denied  or  questioned  it. 
What  the  Argonaut  has  asserted  with  respect  to  this 
phase  of  the  work  of  the  prosecution  is  this,  namely, 
that  in  order  to  get  testimony  it  was  not  necessary  to 
give  immunity  to  the  whole  group  of  guilty  supervisors. 
Nobody  could  justly  have  criticized  the  cause  of  the 
prosecution  if  for  the  sake  of  getting  testimony  it  had 
applied  the  healing  waters  of  immunity  to  some  two 
or  three  or  even  four  of  the  criminal  supervisors.  The 
evidence  of  Big  Jim  Gallagher  was,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  prosecution,  a  necessity.  Mr.  Heney  and  his 
employers  might  therefore  quite  reasonably  and  even 
while  holding  their  noses  have  given  this  graceless 
scoundrel  the  chance  to  save  his  vile  carcass  by  turning 
State's  evidence.  Then  for  the  sake  of  confirmatory 
evidence  no  serious  fault  could  have  been  found  if  two 
or  even  three  of  the  other  supervisors  had  been  per- 
mitted to  take  the  same  course — to  buy  immunity  for 
themselves  by  giving  testimony.  But  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  where  was  the  need  of  giving  immunity 
to  the  wdiole  group — some  seventeen  or  eighteen  con- 
fessed scoundrels? 

That  this  was  not  necessary,  even  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  prosecutors,  has  been  abundantly  shown  in 
the  procedures  of  the  past  three  years.  Willing  as  they 
have  been  to  extend  and  confuse  these  procedures, 
they  have  not  had  the  hardihood  to  delay  the  game  by 
bringing  to  the  witness  stand  all  of  the  immunized 
boodlers.  In  one  case,  as  we  recall  it,  only  three 
were  required  to  give  testimony,  and  in  one  or  two 
other  cases  four.  Now  if  the  testimony  of  three  or 
four  only  be  needed  to  sustain  the  procedures  of  the 
prosecution  under  their  own  policy,  where  was  the 
rhyme,  reason,  or  common  sense  of  turning  loose 
unpunished  and  richly  rewarded — for,  be  it  remembered, 
the  scoundrels  were  permitted  to  retain  the  profits  of 
their  boodling  operations — the  whole  group,  some  sev- 
enteen or  eighteen  all  told? 

In  asking  this  question  the  Argonaut  will  not  pre- 
tend to  be  ignorant  of  the  true  answer.  It  knows  per- 
fectly well  why  all  of  the  supervisors  were  allowed 
to  go  free.  The  conspirators  were  not  so  eager  to 
punish  criminality  as  to  attain  certain  private  ends. 
Mr.  Spreckels  wanted  to  "get"  his  business  rival,  Cal- 
houn. Mr.  Phelan  wanted  to  control  the  political 
situation  for  various  sinister  reasons  and  to  various 
sinister  ends.  At  the  beginning  it  is  easy  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Heney  had  no  special  personal  resent- 
ments, he  being  merely  a  hired  Dalgetty,  eager  on 
the  one  hand  to  earn  his  pay  and  on  the  other  to 
"get"  distinguished  victims.  One  of  the  necessities 
of  the  situation,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  con- 
spiracy, was  to  control  the  politics  of  the  city;  there- 
fore  the   board   of   supervisors,    at   that   time   still    in 


office,  had  to  be  gotten  into  a  situation  where  it  must 
obey  the  will  of  the  prosecutors — where  its  members 
must  "take  programme,"  in  other  words.  It  was  while 
they  were  in  this  situation .  that  they  put  the  powers 
of  the  municipal  government  back  of  the  street-car 
strike,  and  took  the  sum  of  $720,000  out  of  the  city 
treasury  and  gave  it  to  be  wasted  in  a  silly  socialistic 
experiment  in  Geary  Street.  At  the  behest  of  Spreck- 
els and  Phelan  they  made  the  infamous  Boxton — one 
of  their  own  number  and  therefore  subject  to  the 
authority  of  the  conspirators — mayor  of  San  Francisco. 
It  was  for  these  and  other  similar  uses  that  the  prose- 
cution gave  immunity  to  the  supervisors.  The  theory 
that  it  was  done  for  the  sake  of  getting  testimony 
against  the  bribe-givers  is  a  mere  pretense — a  state- 
ment put  forth  to  cover  a  wrong  purpose  for  a  wrong 
act.  Not  upon  any  theory  was  it  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  testimony.  The  necessity  for  it 
was  not  in  the  legal  purposes  of  the  prosecution,  but 
in  their  political  schemes. 

We  shall  not  say  that  under  the  general  plan  as  we 
have  outlined  it,  the  wholesale  immunity  bath  was  not 
wisely  calculated.  Indeed,  it  was  a  very  shrewd  trick, 
though  a  dishonest  one.  The  experience  of  San  Fran- 
cisco during  the  past  three  years  abundantly  proves  its 
cleverness,  for  who  does  not  know  that  from  the  day 
of  the  wholesale  immunity  bath  until  now  the  municipal 
powers  of  San  Francisco  have  practically  been  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan? 


A  Bit  of  Municipal  History. 

San  Francisco  has  been  a  city  municipally  organized 
for  full  sixty  years.  The  first  executive  after  the 
Spanish  regime  was  John  W.  Geary  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  came  to  San  Francisco  as  postmaster  under 
appointment  by  President  Taylor,  and  therefore  pre- 
sumably a  Whig.  He  served  for  one  year,  1850,  and 
later  returned  to  the  East,  where  President  Buchanan 
appointed  him  governor  of  the  territory  of  Kansas. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  served  as  a  colonel,  brigadier- 
general,  and  major-general  of  Pennsylvania  volunteers, 
and  later  was  twice  elected  governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mayor  Geary  was  succeeded  in  1851.  by  C.  J.  Bren- 
ham,  who  served  until  1853.  Brenham's  fame  has  been 
preserved  to  posterity  by  a  street  named  in  his  honor ; 
likewise  a  fire  engine  company  famous  in  its  day  was 
named  after  him.  He  was  a  Democrat.  Dr.  S.  P. 
Harris,  another  Democrat,  was  elected  to  the  mayoralty 
in  1852,  and  C.  K.  Garrison,  a  third  Democrat,  in  1854. 
In  1855  San  Francisco  paid  its  tribute  to  the  American 
(Knownothing)  party  by  electing  S.  P.  Webb  of  that 
affiliation ;  and  Webb,  in  due  time,  was  followed  by 
James  Van  Ness,  a  Democrat. 

For  the  twelve  years  next  succeeding,  the  mayoralty 
was  held  by  "People's  Party"  men,  representative  of 
the  Unionist  sentiment  which  dominated  San  Francisco 
during  war  times  and  the  years  immediately  preceding. 
E.  W.  Burr  was  mayor  in  the  years  1S56-7-8-9.  He 
was  the  first  man  regularly  elected  to  the  mayoralty 
by  popular  vote.  Up  to  1857  the  practice  was  to  elect 
popularly  a  board  of  supervisors,  and  whoever  was 
chosen  by  this  board  as  its  chairman  held  by  virtue  of 
that  choice  the  authorities  of  the  mayoralty.  Burr, 
who  held  the  office  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors in  1856,  and  who  was  subsequently  elected  popu- 
larly, held  office  until  the  end  of  1859.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  H.  F.  Teschmacker,  who  was  mayor  through 
1860-1-2-3.  H.  P.  Coon,  representing  the  "People's 
Party,"  which  appears  practically  to  have  been  a  union 
of  all  parties,  was  elected  mayor  in  1864,  holding  office 
through  that  year  and  the  subsequent  years  of  1865- 
6-7.  '  In  1868  Frank  McCoppin,  a  Democrat,  broke  the 
ranks  of  the  "People's  Party,"  holding  office  for  a  two 
years'  term.  McCoppin  was  an  Irishman  of  a  gentle- 
manlike breed,  a  man  of  culture  and  of  high-class  per- 
sonality. There  existed  between  him  and  the  late' 
James  Phelan  something  in  the  nature  of  a  feud, 
which  ended  in  the  practical  bankruptcy  of  McCoppin 
and  with  the  sacrifice  of  his  beautiful  home  on  Valen- 
cia Street,  the  place  coming  finally  into  the  possession 
of  Phelan,  who  lived  there  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
Following  McCoppin  there  came  six  years  of  "People's 
Party"  mayors:  Thomas  H.  Selby,  1870-1;  William 
Alvord,  1872-3;  James  Otis,  1874-5.  Otis  died  in 
office  in  October,  1875,  and"the~few  months  remaining 
of  his  term  was  filled  by  i 

Following  Hewston  came  Mayor  A.  J.  Bryant,  a 
Democrat,  who  served  two  terms  f  1876- 

7-8-9.  Then  came  the  sard- lot  regime  with  the  late 
Denis  Kearney  as  the  inspirer  of  a  blood-and-thunder 
administration,  headed  by  rend  Kalloch  in 
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the  mayor's  chair  during  the  years  1880  and  1881. 
From  that  date  the  city  has  been  under  all  kinds  of 
administrations,  the  Democrats  holding  authority  in  the 
mayor's  chair  for  thirteen  out  of  twenty-seven  years. 
The  record  is  as  follows: 

M.   C.   Blake Rep.,  "Anti-Boss" 

Washington    Bartlett. Democrat 

E.    B.    Pond ^  .Democrat 

L.    R.    Ellert Rep.,  Citizens,  Taxpayers 

G.   H.   Sanderson.  .  .  .  Republican 

Adolph    Sutro Ind.,  Labor  Union 

9-1900-1.  J.    D.    Phelan Democrat 

4-5-6-7. .  E.   E.   Schmitz Labor  LTnion 

Charles   Boxton Spreckelsite 

9 E.  R.   Taylor Citizens'  Reform 


1882.. 
1883-4 
1887-8- 
1891-2 
1893-4 
1895-6 
1897-8- 
1902-3- 
1907.. 
1907-8- 


5-6. 
9-90 


It  is  beneath  sincere  criticism,  for  it  makes  no  preten- 
sions to  art.  It  is  simply  a  gross  spectacle,  appealing 
wholly  to  gross  tastes  and  minds.  The  Argonaut  will 
not  make  it  the  subject  of  dramatic  review,  because  its 
interest  is  not  that  of  the  drama,  but  of  the  sewer. 


In  this  record  it  has  not  been  easy  to  classify 
the  record  in  the  mayoralty  of  that  eminent  citizen,  Dr. 
Charles  Boxton,  confessed  boodler,  hoisted  into  office 
by  Spreckels,  Phelan,  Heney,  et  ah,  and  made  to  serve 
their  purposes  for  a  few  days.  After  the  conviction  of 
Mayor  Schmitz  it  became  necessary  under  the  law  for 
the  supervisors  to  fill  his  place.  They — the  super- 
visors— with  the  exception  of  two  members  of  the  board, 
were  confessed  boodlers  under  the  domination  of 
Spreckels,  Phelan,  Heney,  et  al.  The  combination  was 
not  ready  to  name  a  mayor,  but  having  to  fill  the  place 
pending  definite  choice,  they  put  Boxton  in,  because, 
as  a  criminal  whose  formal  confession  was  in  their 
hands,  they  were  able  to  control  his  official  course — in 
fact,  to  dictate  absolutely  his  every  act.  Boxton,  who 
represents  the  Spreckels-Heney  regime,  must  be  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  mayors  of  San  Francisco,  shameless 
as  the  fact  of  his  election  and  service  in  the  mayoralty 
may  be. 

Summed  up,  the  score  stands  as  follows: 

1  Whig 1   year 

1  Knownothing 1   year 

7  People's  Party 18   years 

3  Labor  Union 9T/>  years 

1  Spreckelsite (about  ten  days) 

3  Republican 5    years 

1  Reform   Citizen 2l/2    years 

10  Democrats 23  years 


Vulgarity  Unrelieved. 

The  visitor  from  afar  is  one  of  the  business  resources 
of  every  large  city  and,  unfailingly,  arrangements  are 
made  providing  to  the  visitor  what  he  or  she  wants,  be 
it  good  or  bad.  Literally,  every  large  town  hangs  out 
the  old  sign  in  letters  more  or  less  bold:  "Entertain- 
ment for  man  and  beast."  In  this  country  New  York  is 
the  supreme  centre — the  place  where  great  numbers 
go  for  purposes  either  of  business  or  of  pleasure.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  day's  arrivals  in  New  York  City 
aggregate  one  hundred  thousand  persons.  All,  during 
their  stay  in  New  York,  are  away  from  home,  free 
therefore  from  some  ordinary  restraints,  not  only  will- 
ing but  eager  in  many  cases  to  come  into  view  if  not 
in  contact  with  things  forbidden.  There  is  that  in  the 
atmosphere  of  every  great  city  which  gives  a  species  of 
license — at  least  the  license  of  secrecy — to  whoever 
wishes  to  follow  questionable  paths.  And  there  are 
many  who  make,  if  not  the  most,  at  least  something 
of  it. 

Thus  it  is  that  among  other  interests  provided  for 
the  more  or  less  scrupulous  pleasure-seeker  there  is 
always  on  the  New  York  boards  a  vulgar  play  or  two. 
Any  night  in  the  year  the  visitor  to  New  York  may 
find  at  Joe  Weber's  of  the  Hippodrome  an  entertain- 
ment vulgar  enough,  gross  enough,  rotten  enough,  to 
suit  the  most  degenerate  and  depraved  appetite.  There 
is  no  mistake  about  these  things,  because  they  are  care- 
fully calculated  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  low-minded 
at  home  likewise  of  the  low-minded  far  away  from 
home.  The  places  where  these  "attractions"  are  dis- 
played unfailingly  find  profitable  patronage,  because  the 
crop  of  those  who  delight  in  vulgarity  is  an  unfailing 
one. 

In  spreading  their  nets  there  is  no  pretense  on  the 
part  of  the  grosser  New  York  theatrical  managers  to 
grace  vulgarity  with  art  or  wit.  This,  indeed,  is  not 
needed.  Those  who  go  to  these  places  go  not  for  art 
or  wit  or  any  other  worthy  thing,  but  because  they 
want  to  revel  in  filth.  They  don't  demand  art  or  wit. 
They  demand  only  what  is  bestial,  and  what  they  want 
they  get — vulgarity  unrelieved. 

A  play  of  this  kind,  catered  for  the  New  York  mar- 
ket, is  now  in  San  Francisco  and  invites  the  attention 
of  4:he  public.  And  from  the  standpoint  of  those  who 
like  filth  unrelieved,  it  is  deserving  attention.  It  has 
no  merit  as  a  play;  there  is  no  merit  in  the  acting;  there 
is  no  charm  or  spice  in  it  at  any  point.  It  is  simply  an 
exhibition  of  moral  nakedness,  unrestrained,  unrelieved. 


"Downtown"  Again. 

With  the  removal  last  week  of  the  house  of  D.  N. 
&  E.  Walter  &  Co.  from  Van  Ness  Avenue  to  its 
new  building  at  the  corner  of  Stockton  and  O'Farrell 
Streets,  the  "downtown  movement"  is  practically  com- 
plete. The  Newman  &  Levinson  firm  still  lingers,  wait- 
ing upon  the  completion  of  its  downtown  building. 
Likewise,  a  few  other  establishments  of  lesser  popular 
importance. 

All  things  considered,  this  transfer  from  temporary 
to  permanent  quarters  has  been  made  in  wonderfully 
brief  time.  It  is  now  just  about  three  years  since  the 
work  of  reconstruction  began  in  a  definite  and  compre- 
hensive way;  for  be  it  remembered  it  was  not  until 
some  months  after  the  fire  that  insurance  and  other 
troublesome  matters  were  finally  adjusted.  As  a  gen- 
eral result,  the  centre  of  first-class  retail  trade  has 
been  transferred  a  block  west  and  a  block  south  as 
compared  with  the  period  before  the  fire.  We  have 
the  old  district  in  the  old  quarters,  with  a  slight  geo- 
graphical difference. 

It  is  truly  amazing  that  amid  these  changes  and  haz- 
ards no  firm  of  fixed  character  and  repute  has  aban- 
doned the  field.  Every  large  business  house  associated 
historically  with  San  Francisco  is  represented  in  our 
reorganized  arrangements  and  upon  a  scale  larger  and 
better  than  before.  In  no  city  of  equal  size — indeed,  in 
no  city  less  than  double  its  size — is  there  an  organiza- 
tion of  first-class  retail  trade  comparable  with  that  to 
be  found  in  San  Francisco.  This  is  a  fact  of  tre- 
mendous importance  in  connection  with  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  San  Francisco  in  her  old  connections.  Nothing 
better  serves  to  attract  and  hold  attention,  social  and 
commercial,  to  a  modern  city  than  generously  provided 
and  beautifully  appointed  retail  stores. 


EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Editorial  Notes. 

The  editor  of  the  Argonaut  is  in  receipt  of  a  private 
letter  from  a  friend  traveling  in  Europe,  not  written  for 
publication,  but  from  which  nevertheless  we  venture  to 
quote  this  most  significant  and  interesting  paragraph : 

I  have  been  "going  some,"  having  visited  Ireland,  England, 
France,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy.  I  have  seen  much  of  inter- 
est and  have  picked  up  many  suggestions  for  thought.  Of 
all  the  cities,  London  is  easily  the  greatest.  In  itself  it's  a 
world.  Paris  or  Vienna  are  the  cities  beautiful  ;  Berlin  the 
cleanest  and  best  governed.  It  saddens  me  to  see  the  Eng- 
lish nation  falling  into  physical  degeneracy ;  this  means  that 
the  empire  is  slowly  going  to  pieces.  Its  end  will  be  the 
greatest  calamity  that  could  befall  the  race.  I  love  the  Eng- 
ish  ;  they  are  a  great  people,  but  their  pace  is  too  slow.  The 
Germans  impress  me  as  being  the  most  virile  race — aggres- 
sive, courageous,  physically  vigorous.  They  walk  with  heads 
up,  self-confident  and  determined,  as  though  they  owned  the 
earth.  The  shadow  of  the  German  empire  falls  over  Europe 
and  will  surely  dominate  it  in  the  near  future. 

This,  we  repeat,  is  the  unrestrained  reflection,  pri- 
vately uttered,  of  a  man  exceptionally  qualified  for 
observation  and  judgment.  But  the  statements  are  start- 
ling. Is  it  true  that  the  English  race  is  deteriorating 
physically  to  an  extent  justifying  the  prophecy  above 
quoted?  Is  it  true  that  the  empire  is  slowly  going  to 
pieces  ?  The  Argonaut  would  be  glad  if  these  questions 
might  be  discussed  in  its  columns  by  persons  compe- 
tent to  speak.  

Theory  and  reality — brag  and  fact — have  not  often 
presented  a  contract  more  grotesque  than  the  record 
in  connection  with  the  Roosevelt  hunting  trophies.  Of 
a  vast  consignment  of  skins,  heads,  horns,  skeletons,  and 
claws,  ranging  from  the  lion,  the  hippopotamus,  and  all 
the  rest  of  their  jungle  fellows  down  to  field  mice, 
received  at  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  the  thing  which 
most  excites  the  interest  of  scientists  is  a  rat  with  two 
warts  on  its  lower  lip.  Heads,  horns,  and  skeletons  of 
the  great  carnivori  and  mammalia  families  have  been 
seen  before :  there  is  nothing  new  about  these.  But  a 
rat  with  two  warts  on  its  nether  lip — this  is  really 
something  worth  while.  The  mountain  has  labored  and 
we  have  the  result  practically  if  not  precisely  identical 
with  the  tradition. 


General  Liakhoff,  until  recently  military  governor  of 
Teheran.  Persia,  says  that  German  influence  in  that 
country,  is  making  rapid  headway.  The  new  govern- 
ment is  planning  to  supplant  the  present  army  instruct- 
ors, who  are  Russians,  by  Germans,  and  the  German 
bank  in  Persia  is  getting  business  away  from  the  British 
institution. 


Portland,  Oregon,  September,  1909. — I  find  here  a  very 
interesting  railroad  situation,  one  which  affects  not  Portland 
and  Oregon  only  but  as  well  Washington  at  the  north  and 
California  at  the  south.  Oregon  is  far  behind  either  of  its 
neighboring  commonwealths  in  the  matter  of  transportation 
facilities.  Curiously  enough,  the  railroads  run  not  through 
the  State  of  Oregon,  but  around  it.  The  great  region  lying 
east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  and  known  as  Central 
Oregon,  great  in  the  sense  of  being  wide  in  area,  is  as 
yet  not  much  more  than  a  wilderness.  Settlements  there  are 
to  be  sure,  but  they  are  relatively  unimportant.  Practically 
the  only  industry  which  this  large  district  sustains  is  that 
of  stock-growing.  There  are  cattle  and  sheep  and  horses  in 
vast  herds  upon  the  ten  thousand  hills :  but  there  is  little  else. 
This,  too,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  country  rich  in 
natural  resources.  It  is  not,  indeed,  like  Western  and 
Eastern  Oregon,  a  land  of  teeming  valleys  adapted  to  a  wide 
range  of  agricultural  production  ;  it  lies  too  high  for  that. 
But  within  limitations,  it  is  a  varied  and  a  rich  country ;  and 
it  has  deserved,  in  connection  with  the  general  development  of 
things,  better  railroad  facilities  these  many  years  past. 

For  many  years  the  Harriman  system  has  been  the  whole 
thing  in  Oregon  transportation.  The  Oregon  and  California 
road,  running  from  Portland  to  the  California  line  and  con- 
necting there  with  the  Southern  Pacific  system,  is  a  Harriman 
property.  Likewise  the  Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation 
Company  lines,  running  from  Portland  into  the  interior  basin 
of  the  Columbia  River  and  connecting  with  the  Union  Pacific 
system,  is  a  Harriman  property.  These,  practically  speaking, 
are  all  the  railroads  Oregon  has,  since  the  Northern  Pacific 
system,  while  it  reaches  Portland  from  the  north,  passes 
only  a  few  miles  through  Oregon  territory.  It  brings  the 
Northern  Pacific  system  to  Portland  and  there  it  stops.  Its 
service  as  a  system  of  transportation  is  to  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington and  adjacent  northern  States ;  incidentally  it  is  a 
support  to  the  cities  of  Washington  rather  than  to  Portland. 
There  are  several  little  railroads  in  Oregon,  but  they  are  local 
in  character,  entering  hardly  at  all  into  any  broad  considera- 
tion  of  the  transportation   question. 

For  ten  years  and  longer  the  State  of  Oregon  has  been 
crying  aloud  for  railroad  extensions.  Specifically,  the  Ore- 
gonians  have  demanded  the  opening  up  of  Central  Oregon 
with  the  building  of  shorter  lines  into  several  coast  districts 
— to  Coos  Bay,  Tillamook  Bay,  etc.  Not  only  has  it  been 
demanded  that  these  neglected  regions  shall  be  provided  with 
railroad  facilities,  but  that  when  such  facilities  shall  be  pro- 
vided, they  be  so  planned  and  operated  as  to  support  the 
commercial  policies  and  fortunes  of  the  city  of  Portland. 
What  the  Oregonians  have  insisted  upon  is  the  development 
of  their  country  in  its  own  interest.  Appeal  has  been  made 
again  and  again  to  Harriman  and  his  agents  and  more  than 
once  the  necessities  of  the  situation  have  been  acknowledged. 
But  somehow  the  time  for  action — that  is,  the  time  when  it 
has  suited  the  interest  and  convenience  of  the  railroad  people 
to  act — has  never  come.  There  have  been  preliminary  recon- 
naisances,  more  or  less  frequent  declarations  of  purpose,  and 
some  surveying,  but  nothing  worth  speaking  of  has  really 
been  done.  The  Oregon  people,  including  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  Portland,  have  long  been  impatient  over  the  delay  ; 
and  in  the  general  attitude  of  the  people  and  of  the  State 
legislature  toward  the  Harriman  system  there  have  been  some 
evidences  of  resentment.  So  long  as  five  years  ago  a  situa- 
tion had  arisen  in  which  the  people  of  Oregon  would  have 
been  mightily  pleased  to  welcome  into  the  local  railroad  field 
a  Hill  road  or  any  other  rival  of  the  Harriman  system. 

About  this  time  it  was  announced  that  the  Northern  Pacific 
and  Great  Northern  railroad  companies — both  connecting  the 
Missouri  River  with  Puget  Sound,  and  both  Hill  properties — 
would  unite  in  building  a  line  of  railroad  down  the  north 
bank  of  the  Columbia  River  from  Pasco,  Washington,  the 
point  where  the  Northern  Pacific  crosses  the  river,  to  Port- 
land— a  distance  of  approximately  340  miles.  And  here  some 
further  elementary  explanation  of  conditions  is  required  to 
a  fair  understanding  of  things.  The  inner  basin  of  the 
Columbia  River  is  a  prodigious  country  lying  east  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains  and  extending  to  the  western  slopes  of 
the  Rockies.  Its  northern  limits  lie  in  British  Columbia  and 
its  southern  boundary — if  a  southern  limit  may  be  defined 
at  all — is  near  the  south  line  of  Idaho.  Eastern  Oregon, 
eastern  Washington,  and  practically  the  whole  of  Idaho  lie 
within  this  great  basin.  The  natural  gateway  leading  outward 
from  the  Columbia  River  basin  to  the  seaboard  is  through  the 
gorge  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  through  which  the  Columbia 
River  flows  on  its  oceanward  course.  Any  railroad  passing 
through  this  gorge  must  touch  Portland.  The  Union  Pacific 
system,  using  this  route,  makes  Portland  its  western  termi- 
nus. Prior  to  just  now  the  Hill  system  has  made  Seattle 
and  Tacoma  its  western  terminus.  Its  two  lines  of  road — 
Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern — have  crossed  the 
Cascade  Mountain  range  over  ridgy  approaches  and  by  steep 
routes  to  Puget  Sound,  leaving  the  water-level  Columbia 
River  pass  far  to  the  south.  Naturally,  when  it  has  come  to 
the  transportation  of  the  products  of  the  Columbia  River 
basin  to  the  seaboard,  the  Hill  roads  have  been  at  a  disad- 
vantage as  compared  with  the  Harriman  road  because  they 
have  had  to  cross  high  mountain  ranges,  whereas  the  Harri- 
man road  has  had  a  level  route  down  the  south  bank  of  the 
Columbia  River  to  Portland.  The  project  on  the  part  of  the  - 
Hill  system  down  the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia  was  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  a  route  westward  from  the  Columbia 
Basin  free  from  mountain  grades.  Within  the  past  four  years 
the  north  bank  road  has  been  built  and  is  now  in  the  first 
weeks  of  its  operation.  It  comes  down  the  Columbia  River 
in  the  State  of  Washington  for  more  than  three  hundred  miles 
— just  across  the  river  from  Oregon.  It  makes  a  tremendously 
mportant  addition  to  the  commercial  facilities  and  power  of 
Portland.  Its  building  has  stimulated  every  kind  of  interest 
n  Portland,  including  values  of  real  property.  A-  yet  it  has 
levied  no  contribution  upon  Oregon;  it  present- 
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most  pleasing  character  to  popular  approval  and  favor.  Inci- 
dentally, it  holds  out  the  possibility  of  more  favors  to  come. 
Do  I  need  to  add  that  the  North  Bank  road  is  just  now  the 
universal  toast  at  Portland  and  that  mention  of  James  J. 
Hill's  name  in   any  company  creates   instant   enthusiasm  ? 

Within  the  past  summer  the  Harriman  system  has  been 
getting:  busy  in  the  central  Oregon  country.  A  short  line  of 
road  has  been  built  from  a  point  near  Klamath  River  crossing 
in  northern  California  in  to  the  Klamath  region  in  southeast- 
ern Oregon.  This  line  is  planned  to  be  extended  north  to  a 
point  opposite  the  middle  Willamette  Vallej',  thence  west 
across  the  Cascade  Mountains  to  a  junction  at  Albany  or 
elsewhere  with  the  existing  Harriman  road  leading  to  Port- 
land. It  has  further  been  given  out  that  a  line  is  to  be  built 
from  Central  Oregon  north  down  the  Deschutes  River  canon  to 
a  junction  with  the  Harriman  line  running  down  the  south  bank 
of  the  Columbia  River.  Surveyors  have  been  through  the 
country  over  both  routes,  and  small  parties  made  up  of 
engineers  and  grading  outfits  have  likewise  gone  into  the 
country'-  Concurrently  with  these  movements  other  sur- 
veyors,  engineers,  and  graders  have  appeared  in  the  canon 
of  the  Deschutes  River,  and  within  the  month  there  has 
been  a  series  of  sharp  collisions  between  these  rival  forces. 
At  first  the  identity  of  the  second  group  of  railroad  con- 
structors was  concealed,  but  it  has  just  now  been  given  out 
authoritatively  that  they  represent  the  Hill  system  and  are 
possessing  themselves  of  advantageous  routes  in  behalf  of 
that  system.  Within  a  few  days  there  has  been  a  try-out  in 
the  United  States  Court  at  Portland  of  claims  of  the  rival 
interests  in  relation  to  important  passes  in  the  Deschutes  River 
canon  with  the  determination  to  the  advantage  of  the  Hill  as 
compared  with  the  Harriman  system.  It  looks  as  if  the  delay 
of  the  Harriman  people  had  cost  them  not  only  substantial 
advantages  in  the  shape  of  easy  routes,  but  that  it  had  put  an 
unexpected  and  an  aggressive  rival  in  possession  of  these 
advantages. 

The  present  look  of  things  is  suggestive  of  an  immediate 
and  intense  rivalry  for  possession,  so  to  speak,  of  the  long- 
neglected  central  Oregon  country.  According  to  the  rules  of 
the  railroad  game  as  made  and  interpreted  by  railroad  men 
for  their  own  advantage,  the  region  in  question  "belongs"  to 
the  Harriman  system;  but  this  species  of  possessory  right  is 
always  subject  to  hazard.  When  it  suits  the  interest  of  one 
railroad  system  to  enter  the  sphere  of  another — when  there  is 
more  to  gain  through  aggression  than  to  lose  through  acquies- 
cence— it  puts  on  its  three-league  boots  and  marches  forward. 
Now  the  Hill  system  has  much  to  gain  in  central  Oregon: 
Every  railroad  magnate  has  one  or  more  fixed  theories  or 
principles  under  which  his  activities  are  carried  forward. 
The  late  C.  P.  Huntington  was  a  reacher-out  after  new  terri- 
tory; of  him  it  has  been  grandiloquently  said  that  in  his 
career  he  annexed  more  territory  with  the  coupling-pin  than 
Caesar  did  with  the  sword.  Mr.  Harriman  is  an  organizer 
and  developer  of  railway  systems.  Whereas  Huntington  devoted 
his  energies  to  extensions,  building  wisely  but  oftentimes 
carelessly,  Harriman  builds  from  the  inside,  improving  his 
lines  everywhere,  but  extending  them  only  when  he  must 
The  Hill  idea  differs  from  that  of  either  Huntington  or  Har- 
riman. His  scheme  is  that  of  trunk  roads  supported  by  local 
feeders.  For  every  mile  of  trunk  line  that  he  builds,  there 
quickly  comes  into  existence  another  mile  in  the  form  of  sub- 
lines connecting  with  productive  country.  I  am  told  that 
there  is  nowhere — if  the  new  North  Bank  line  down  the 
Columbia  River  be  excepted — a  Hill  road  without  attachments 
of  little  feeders  connected  with  it.  Now  the  North  Bank  line 
for  three  hundred  and  forty  miles  has  no  feeders ;  and  it  is 
hardly  reasonable  to  believe  that  it  will  ever  have  on  its 
northern  side,  because  side  lines  northward  would  everywhere 
run  into  territory  already  served  by  existing  Hill  roads.  The 
one  chance  providing  the  North  Bank  line  with  feeders  is 
to  huild  south — into  Oregon  and  into  territory  which  has 
been  assumed  to  belong,  speaking  railroadwise,  to  the  Harri- 
man system.  From  the  recent  operations  in  the  Deschutes 
Canon  above  detailed  it  would  appear  that  the  Hill  system  is 
planning — not  merely  planning,  indeed,  but  actively  engaged 
in — an  aggressive  "invasion"  of  the  Harriman  territory.  And 
if  it  be  so — if  the  Hill  interest  is  going  to  push  into  the 
Harriman  territory — there  is  likely  to  be  a  fight  the  like  of 
which  has  not  been  seen  on  the  western  part  of  the  continent 
for  many  a  day.  Both  sides  are  resourceful,  and  if  both  are 
determined,  as  they  appear  to  be,  there  will  be  lively  music 
in  the  air.  In  recent  years  disputes  of  this  kind  have  com- 
monly been  settled  in  some  New  York  back  office.  Possibly — 
probably — it  will  be  so  in  this  instance.  There  are,  however, 
some  circumstances  which  indicate  that  there  is  to  be  a 
fight. 

If,  indeed,  it  should  come  to  a  fight  I  don't  know  if  local 
feeling  would  count  for  much  either  way.  I  am,  however, 
interested  to  find  that  there  is  a  powerful  element  in  Port- 
land which  holds  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  interests  of 
this  city  if  the  development  of  central  Oregon  should  come 
through  Hill  rather  than  through  Harriman.  Argument  in 
support  of  this  theory  is  worth  attention.  The  Harriman 
interest,  so  it  is  pointed  out,  is  centred  not  at  Portland, 
but  at  San  Francisco.  Harriman  roads  running  into  and 
through  central  Oregon  will  connect  not  only  with  Portland, 
but  with  San  Francisco.  The  market  for  the  characteristic 
productions  of  central  Oregon  is  south  and  east  rather  than 
at  Portland.  The  deduction  from  these  facts  is  that  develop- 
ment at  the  hands  of  Harriman  will  in  greater  or  less  degree 
redound  to  the  commercial  advantage  of  San  Francisco  and 
Eastern  points  rather  than  to  that  of  Portland.  On  the  other 
•  hand,  it  is  argued  that  development  of  central  Oregon  through 
the  Hill  interest  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  Portland,  since 
at  no  oth:r  point  connected  with  the  Hill  system  is  rivalry 
in  connection  with  the  business  of  this  region  possible.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  estimate  the  value  of  these  opposing 
theories 

?  another  interesting  point  in  the  railroad  situation 
oin  which,  quite  curiously,  has  attracted  no  specu- 
attention  here.     Within  the  past   three   or   four  years 


the  Oregon  Electric  Company — a  company  of  "Eastern  con- 
nections" not  positively  defined — has  been  quietly  but  actively 
building  lines  of  electric  railroad  into  the  heart  of  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley.  It  appears  to  have  abundant  means  and  it 
issues  no  bonds.  One  line  runs  from  Portland  to  Salem, 
another  to  Forest  Grove — and  other  lines  are  building  in  other 
directions.  These  electric  roads  practically  parallel  existing 
Harriman  lines,  therefore  they  must  have  another  initiative 
and  ownership.  I  have  been  told  again  and  again  that  the 
system  is  wholly  independent  of  the  Hill  interest,  but  I  can 
not  discover  that  anybody  knows  this  to  be  the  fact.  If  it 
should  turn  out  that  the  Hill  system  is  to  enter  aggressively 
ino  competition  with  the  Harriman  system  in  the  Oregon  field, 
these  electric  roads  connecting  the  several  districts  of  the 
Willamette  Valley  with  Portland  would  be  a  handy  possession 
— nothing  less,  indeed,  than  a  very  effective  club.  I  will 
hazard  the  guess  that  if  it  shall  come  to  a  fight  between  the 
Hill  and  the  Harriman  systems  in  Oregon — and  there  are 
many  indications  that  a  fight  is  in  prospect — it  will  be  found 
that  the  Oregon  electric  lines  belong  to  your  uncle  James  J. 

Hill. 

From  a  transportation  standpoint,  Oregon  is  as  yet  almost 
a  virgin  country.  No  other  part  of  the  United  States  so 
extensive  and  so  resourceful  lies  so  invitingly  open  to  railroad 
enterprise.  In  a  situation  so  attractive  anything  may  happen, 
and  it  is  a  safe  guess  that  something  will  happen,  something 
not  fixed  in  public  expectation  or  on  anybody's  pro- 
gramme. A.  H. 
m»^ 

CURRENT  TOPICS. 


Mr.  Jerome  has  now  definitely  announced  that  he  will  be 
a  candidate  to  succeed  himself  as  district  attorney  and  that 
he  will  proceed  by  means  of  petition  as  he  did  four  years 
ago.  Asked  if  he  had  received  any  assurances  of  support,  Mr. 
Jerome  said: 

I  have  not  sought  nor  have  t  received,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, any  promise  or  assurance  of  an  indorsement  or  support. 
I  do  not  suppose  twenty  persons  have  known  of  my  intention 
before  the  issuance  of  this  statement. 

I  have  not  endeavored  to  learn,  directly  or  indirectly,  what 
the  attitude  of  Tammany  Hall  or  any  other  political  organiza- 
tion would  be  to  my  action.  I  have  taken  this  course  for  the 
reasons  given  in  my  statement  and  for  no  other  reason.  It 
seemed  to  me  the  right  course  to  pursue  and  I  have  pursued  it, 
and  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  whether  I  shall  have  to  fight 
my  fight  alone  or  shall  receive  the  indorsement  of  any  political 
organization. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Jerome  allowed  it  to  be  understood 
that  he  would  accept  the  indorsement  of  any  group  of  voters, 
irrespective  of  their  political  beliefs  or  party  affiliations. 

This  announcement  supplied  the  sensation  of  the  day  for 
New  York.  It  is  said  to  be  certain  that  the  Republican 
organization  will  under  no  circumstances  nominate  Mr.  Jerome, 
one  of  the  prominent  leaders  saying  that  no  circumstances 
could  arise  that  would  cause  the  party  to  modify  its  present 
attitude  towards  him.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  believed  that 
Tammany  will  cerainly  espouse  Mr.  Jerome's  cause,  and  there 
is  said  to  be  already  an  understanding  to  that  effect.  Tam- 
many admits  that  Mr.  Jerome  is  not  so  popular  as  he  was 
four  years  ago,  but  he  is  still  popular  enough  to  justify  his 
selection.  

The  President's  determination  to  keep  the  census  clear  of 
political  associations  is  creating  something  like  consternation 
among  those  who  believed  that  his  declarations  to  that  effect 
were  to  be  regarded  as  pious  opinions.  But  Mr.  Taft's  mean- 
ing has  been  made  clear  enough  by  his  recent  ruling  that  no 
census  supervisor  may  hold  membership  on  a  political  com- 
mittee or  any  other  partisan  office.  This  was  so  unequivocal 
that  complaints  came  thick  and  fast  from  every  quarter  of 
the  country.  The  first  that  presented  itself  was  from  the  Presi- 
dent's own  State  of  Ohio.  One  of  the  supervisors  held  a 
Republican  county  committee  job,  and  his  representative  in 
Congress  inquired  whether  he  would  have  to  give  it  up.  He 
accompanied  his  inquiry  with  a  statement  that  the  services 
of  this  particular  man  on  a  partisan  committee  were  greatly 
needed  to  insure  Republican  success.  Without  a  moment's 
hesitation  the  President  made  his  ruling  against  supervisors 
holding  partisan  o'ffices,  no  matter  how  inactive  they  might 
be  during  the  taking  of  the  census. 


deposition  from  his  chairmanship  will  yet  rank  as  "the  crime 
of  1909,"  or  in  the  retort,  from  the  other  side,  that  his 
lamentations  are  nothing  but  the  wails  of  a  "squealer."  Much 
more  to  the  point  is  the  exhibition  of  the  Speaker's  very  bad 
record  in  matters  of  public  finance.  We  ourselves  have  shown 
that  he  was  on  the  wrong  side  in  every  financial  measure  of 
capital  importance,  having  voted  regularly  for  all  the  infla- 
tion bills  and  silver  bills,  and  against  all  the  sound  measures 
— even  the  repeal  of  silver  purchases,  in  1S93 — that  have  come 
up  in  his  time.  The  thought  of  such  a  man  having  great  and 
perhaps  decisive  weight  in  the  coming  and  highly  important 
financial  legislation  is  appalling.  If  currency  reform  is  to 
be  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  public  man  so  ignorant  and 
narrow  and  perverse  as  Speaker  Cannon  has  shown  himself 
to  be,  we  can  only  say,  Heaven  help  the  reformers. 

The  same  newspaper  comments  upon  the  visit  to  San  Fran- 
cisco of  the  twenty-three  congressmen  en  route  to  Hawaii, 
and  who  were  so  much  moved  in  favor  of  a  ship  subsidy  by 
the  sight  of  the  unemployed  shipping  in  the  bay : 

The  twenty-three  congressmen  en  route  to  Hawaii  were 
taken  yesterday  to  see  scores  of  American  vessels  lying  idly 
at  anchor  in  San  Francisco  Bay.  The  California  congressmen 
and  the  local  steering  committee  used  the  sight  as  an  object 
lesson  for  the  M.  C.'s.  If  the  transpacific  traffic  was  to  be 
preserved,  the  need  for  subsidy,  so  the  lesson  ran,  was  appar- 
ent. Suppose  that  whole  acres  of  San  Francisco  tenements 
stood  empty  and  in  decay,  would  this  be  cited  as  a  cause  for 
a  congressional  grant  to  the  local  building  trade?  Or  would 
the  reasonable  conjecture  be  that  the  city  was  overbuilt  and 
that  local  investment  had  best  seek  other  lines?  There  was 
no  evidence  presented  at  San  Francisco  to  show  any  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  ocean  freight  service  at  reasonable  rates. 
The  trade  of  the  Pacific  slope  in  most  directions  is  thriving. 
Why  should  we  single  out  the  single  industry  whose  services 
are  least  in  demand  and  shower  upon  it  a  bounty  collected 
from  taxpayers  who  find  the  other  self-maintaining  industries 
the  more  profitable?  To  the  cry  that  we  can  not  compete 
with  Japanese  freighters,  the  reasonable  reply  is  that  we 
ought  to  find  out  the  real  reasons  why  we  can  not,  and,  if 
they  are  mainly  stupid  legislation,  apply  the  remedy. 


The  establishment  of  postal  savings  banks  is  one  of  those 
questions  that  are  still  upon  the  knees  of  the  gods.  Members 
of  the  monetary  commission,  of  which  Senator  Aldrich  is 
chairman,  have  taken  the  position  that  postal  savings  banks 
are  a  part  of  the  monetary  system  of  the  country,  and  that 
the  project  comes  therefore  within  the  rightful  province  of 
the  commission.  The  President  is  not  anxious  to  see  the 
matter  stifled  in  this  way,  and  wants  to  know  why  a  plank  of 
the  Chicago  platform  should  not  receive  early  legislative 
attention. 

The  general  opinion  in  Washington  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
views  of  the  commission  will  prevail.  The  Speaker  is  known 
to  be  opposed  to  postal  banks,  and  there  would  not  be  much 
chance  of  doing  anything  in  the  legislative  way  so  long  as  the 
leaders  of  both  houses  are  in  opposition.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  a  disposition  to  give  much  weight  to  Mr.  Taft's 
contention  that  the  effect  of  postal  banks  would  be  to  keep 
in  the  country  a  large  volume  of  money  that  is  now  sent 
abroad  by  immigrants  who  are  determined  to  get  a  govern- 
ment guaranty  for  the  safety  of  their  earnings. 


The  opinion  that  Congressman  Fowler's  attack  upon  Speaker 
Cannon  would  be  more  effective  if  it  were  not  based  upon  a 
personal  grievance  finds  a  voice  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  which  says  : 

It  is  a  pity  that  Congressman  Fowler's  attack  upon  Speaker 
Cannon  is  so  personal  and  so  violent  in  language  as  partly  to 
obscure  the  real  gravity  of  his  charges.  People  can  not  be 
got  to  work  themselves  into  excitement  over  the  fact  that 
one  representative,  rather  than  another,  is  made  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  Recriminations  on 
that  score  will  fall  rather  flat.  Only  languid  interest  can  be 
taken  in  the  assertion,   on  the  one  hand,   that  Mr.  Fowler's 


Reports  as  to  the  progress  of  the  English  budget  serve  to 
accentuate  rather  than  to  diminish  the  importance  of  the  fiscal 
crisis.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  England  the  privi- 
leged classes  have  been  challenged  to  show  cause  why  they 
should  not  contribute  to  the  national  treasury  in  proportion 
to  their  means,  and  so  far  there  has  been  nothing  but  the 
scream  of  ducal  rage  by  way  of  a  reply.  The  significant  fea- 
ture of  the  situation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
country  seems  to  approve  of  the  budget,  for  whereas  the  gov- 
ernment had  experienced  a  series  of  defeats  at  the  bye- 
elections  preceding  its  introduction,  the  elections  that  have 
been  held  since  that  date  show  that  the  tide  of  unpopularity 
has  turned  and  that  the  chancellor's  schemes  have  won  the 
favor  of  the  masses.  Even  the  enemies  of  the  budget  admit 
that  their  appeal  to  the  proletariat  has  failed  and  that  the 
government  has  gone  far  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  defeat  that 
seemed  likely  to  overwhelm  it  at  the  next  general  election. 
Even.' thing  now  depends  upon  the  House  of  Lords,  whose 
action  may  have  a  greater  effect  upon  its  own  destiny  than 
upon  the  actual  fate  of  the  budget  bill.  It  was  generally 
assumed  that  the  House  of  Lords  had  no  power  to  interfere 
with  a  money  bill,  but  this,  it  seems,  must  be  accepted  with 
some  reservations.  The  House  of  Lords  has  no  power  to 
change  or  to  modify  a  money  bill,  but  it  may  reject  a  money 
bill  in  toto,  and  some  of  the  more  hot-headed  of  the  peers  are 
inclined  to  favor  this  course.  This  would  at  once  shift  the 
centre  of  interest  from  the  budget  to  the  status  of  the  lords 
themselves,  and  the  government  shows  no  disinclination  for 
such  a  fight.  The  London  Daily  Mail,  which  has  stood  con- 
sistently in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  against  the  budget,  is 
at  least  not  so  blinded  by  prejudice  that  it  is  unable  to  see 
the  signs  of  the  times.  Writing  after  four  bye-elections 
which  had  all  been  in  favor  of  the  government,  it  says: 

What  the  Unionist  party  scarcely  seem  to  realize  is  that  the 
mass  of  people  whose  envy  and  cupidity  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
seeks  to  arouse  are  not  versed  in  politics  and  stagecraft.  They 
can  not  see  through  the  flimsy  fallacies  of  Socialist  argument. 
To  a  large  number  of  them  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
appears  with  the  halo  of  his  own  creation  as  the  friend  of 
the  poor  man,  the  sworn  foe  of  injustice  in  high  places,  the 
humbly  born  castigator  of  the  idle  rich.  Among  those  who 
watch  most  closely  the  fluctuations  of  public  sentiment  there 
is  a  pretty  general  agreement  that  during  the  last  few  months  • 
the  position  of  the  government  has  been  strengthened. 

If  the  Daily  Mail  is  correct  the  lords  would  seem  to  be 
courting  a  dangerous  shipwreck  by  using  their  prerogatives  in 
defense  of  their  own  caste  and  in  preservation  of  their  own 
immunity  from  taxation.  In  the  meantime*  we  may  quote  the 
opinion  of  an  influential  English  newspaper  to  the  effect  that 
the  English  budget  is  the  most  momentous  event  of  its  kind 
since  the  French  revolution. 


"The  Lone  Star  emblem,"  said  Guy  M.  Bryan,  in 
telling  the  story  of  the  Texas  flag  to  the  Texas  Vet- 
erans1 Association  in  1S73,  "was  a  fortunate  accident. 
A  half-century  since  overcoats  were  ornamented  with 
large  brass  buttons.  It  happened  that  the  buttons  on 
the  overcoat  of  Governor  Smith  had  the  impress  of  a 
five-pointed  star.  For  want  of  a  seal  one  of  these  but- 
tons was  cut  off  and  used."  The  owner  of  this  over- 
coat and  of  the  button,  Henry  Smith,  was  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  provisional  government  of  Texas,  which,  in 
1835,  preceded  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by 
Texas  against  Mexico  and  the  winning  of  that  inde- 
pendence in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  on  April  21,  1836. 


At  the  first  American  census  only  six  cities  reported 
a  population  of  approximately  S000  inhabitants.  Com- 
pared with  this  number,  in  1900  there  were  286  cities 
and  towns  in  the  same  area  having  a  population  of  8000 
or  more.  In  Rhode  Island  alone,  the  smallest  of  all 
the  States,  there  were  more  cities  of  8000  inhabitants 
than  there  were  in  the  entire  United  States  in  1790. 


The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of,  the  first  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Ecuador  to  secure 
their  independence  from  Spain  was  observed  through- 
out the  republic  on  August  10  with  much  enthusiasm. 


September  11,  1909. 
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SOCIETY  FORTUNE-TELLERS. 


Describes    a    Fashionable    Folly    That    Usually 
Results  in  Extortion  or  Blackmail. 


Talking  a  few  days  ago  with  an  old  lady  who  has 
spent  much  of  her  later  life  in  retirement,  I  asked  her 
what  feature  of  the  society  life  of  today  appeared  to  her 
to  be  most  at  variance  with  the  characteristics  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  To  my  surprise  she  said  it 
was  the  superstition  that  is  now  rampant  among  the 
wealthy  and  the  leisured  classes.  Twenty  years  ago, 
she  continued,  a  belief  in  fortune-telling,  crystal  gaz- 
ing, or  palmistry  would  have  been  the  mark  of  either 
a  weak  or  a  disordered  mind,  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of 
or  to  be  hidden.  But  now  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
fashionable  woman  in  Xew  York  who  does  not  include 
a  fortune-teller,  or  some  professor  of  the  "occult,"  in 
her  regular  round  of  weekly  visits,  while  the  woman 
who  can  furnish  some  attraction  of  this  kind  at  her 
parties  or  "at  homes"  can  always  rely  upon  a  house 
full  of  guests. 

I  believe  my  friend  was  right,  but  the  evil  has  grown 
so  insidiously  that  those  who  have  been  in  the  whirl 
of  things  all  the  time  have  hardly  noticed  its  increase. 
Since  the  conversation  in  question  I  have  kept  my  eyes 
and  ears  open,  and  I  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of 
amazement  at  what  I  have  seen  and  heard.  Of  course 
every  great  city  is  overrun  with  charlatans  of  the 
"Sludge"  type,  who  are  as  brazen  as  their  own  door- 
plates  and  who  catch  gudgeons  writh  the  bait  of  fortunes 
to  be  won  by  a  prediction  of  a  horse  race,  lucky  num- 
bers and  colors  at  the  gaming  table,  and  the  various 
other  ways  in  which  fools  and  their  money  are  parted. 
But  society  has  nothing  to  do  with  these.  Society  does 
not  consult  the  back  street  medium  or  frequent  the 
semi-public  seance  room.  Society  must  be  served  by 
those  who  know  its  own  peculiar  ropes  and  who  have 
studied  the  conventions  of  this  world,  however  little 
they  may  know  about  the  next. 

We  all  of  us  remember  the  charlatan  Cheiro,  who 
recently  disappeared  from  Paris,  leaving  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  police  some  thousands  of  letters  from 
fashionable  women  of  many  nationalities,  who  had  been 
as  confidential  with  the  suave  and  polished  fortune- 
teller as  they  would  be  with  a  wet  nurse.  There  are 
half  a  dozen  such  men  in  New  York  today.  They  have 
no  brass  plates  on  their  doors  and  they  do  not  adver- 
tise. They  live  in  fashionable  rooms,  they  affect  the 
pink  of  fashion  and  they  surround  themselves  with  the 
luxuries  to  which  their  victims  are  accustomed.  Cer- 
tainly they  reap  a  golden  harvest,  and  50  per  cent  of 
it  is  a  delicate  blackmail.  The  confidences  that  they  get 
from  their  wealthy  clients  would  almost  pass  belief, 
and  it  would  really  seem  that  the  ordinary  restraints  of 
sex  have  no  place  between  the  lady  and  the  fortune- 
teller. Domestic  troubles,  financial  worries,  family 
secrets,  all  and  everything  are  poured  into  the  ears  of 
these  charlatans,  who  affect  to  give  advice  from  super- 
natural sources  while  carefully  recording  every  privacy, 
every  suggestion  of  scandal  that  may  one  day  be  turned 
to  profitable  uses.  Then,  of  course,  these  sharks  com- 
pare notes  with  one  another  and  exchange  their  infor- 
mation, for  the  same  woman  will  consult  half  a  dozen 
"occultists"  in  succession,  and  of  course  the  further  she 
goes  the  more  she  is  amazed  at  the  extent  of  the  infor- 
mation that  the  rascals  have  obtained  from  the  "other 
world" — that  is  to  say,  from  their  obliging  confederates 
who  have  handed  on  their  knowledge.  Some  of  them 
keep  regular  card  indexes,  and  I  am  told  that  half  the 
fashionable  names  in  New  York  are  to  be  found  upon 
them. 

The  modus  operandi  is  simplicity  itself.  The  society 
woman  who  calls  upon  a  new  fortune-teller  may  give 
her  name  or  not  as  she  pleases.  It  makes  no  difference, 
as  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  she  will  be  recog- 
nized by  the  attendant,  whose  business  it  is  to  know 
every  one  worth  knowing.  She  will  be  kept  waiting  in 
an  anteroom  for  a  few  minutes,  and  that  will  be  quite 
long  enough  to  call  up  a  few  of  the  other  thieves  upon 
the  telephone  and  get  all  that  they  know  as  a  basis  for 
further  operations.  Sometimes,  of  course,  the  proceed- 
ings are  relatively  innocent.  The  silly  butterfly  merely 
calls  upon  the  fortune-teller  as  one  of  the  half-dozen 
excitements  of  the  day,  but  it  will  be  strange  indeed 
if  he  does  not  get  hold  of  something  worth  remember- 
ing, the  beginning  of  some  trail  that  may  lead  to  profit, 
to  some  more  successful  assault  upon  credulity,  to  some 
promise  of  blackmail. 

The  woman  Diss  De  Bar  is  a  case  in  point.  Does 
any  one  suppose  that  the  late  Luther  R.  Marsh  was  her 
only  victim.  I  forget  how  many  thousands  of  dollars 
she  got  from  him,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  the  sum  was 
nothing  in  comparison  with  what  she  got  from  others 
of  whom  we  have  never  heard.  Her  last  run  was  short, 
because  the  identity  of  Mine.  A-Diva  was  discovered 
in  time,  but  with  a  little  better  luck  this  amazing  woman 
would  have  been  once  more  a  sensation  in  New  York 
society.  I  ran  across  Diss  De  Bar  in  Paris  some  few 
years  ago,  just  before  she  made  the  fatal  trip  to  Eng- 
land that  resulted  in  her  imprisonment  for  crimes  too 
terrible  to  name.  No  one  knew  who  she  was  or  where 
she  came  from,  but  she  had  a  curious  power  of  forcing 
herself  upon  public  attention.  Resorting  to  none  of  the 
usual  ways  to  advertise  herself,  she  yet  succeeded  in 
making  every  one  talk  of  her.  The  silly  side  of  society 
was  quite  ready  to  fall  at  her  feet — had,  indeed,  begun 
to  do  so  when  -he  made  some  mistake  and  found  it 
wise  to  disappear.  Then  I  heard  of  her  again  in  Lon- 
don, where  she  was  spreading  the  usual  nets  when  a 
frightful    charge    was    brought    against    her    and    she 


retired  with  what  grace  she  could  to  prison.  I  forget 
the  length  of  her  sentence,  but  it  has  evidently  expired, 
for  here  she  is  in  our  midst  once  more.  We  shall  cer- 
tainly hear  of  her  again,  but  it  will  be  in  some  other 
city  than  New  York,  where  she  must  be  too  well  known 
by  now.  But  there  is  plenty  of  society  elsewhere,  and 
when  it  comes  to  the  hysterical  craze  for  the  "occult" 
there  is  not  much  to  choose  between  the  silliness  of  silly 
society  circles  east  or  west.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  September  2,  1909. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Partant  pour  la  Syrie. 
Going   forth   to   Syria, 

Dunois   the  young  and   fair 
Besought  the  blessed  Mary 

To   hold  him   in   her  care. 
"Grant,    Queen   immortal," 

He  prayed  with  eyes  a-light, 
"That  i   may  love  the  fairest  maid, 

And  prove  the  bravest  knight !" 

He  writes  the  vow  of  honor 

Upon    the    lasting    stone. 
And  claims  as  valiant  leader 

His    feudal    lord   alone. 
To    his    prayer    all-loyal 

He   cries  amidst   the   fight, 
"Love  be  with  the  fairest  maid, 

And  Honor,  claim  thy  Knight !" 

Proud  victory  crowns  him  hero  : 

"In   sooth,"   now   says   his    lord, 
"Since   you    have   won   my    triumph, 

To    you    I    bring   reward. 
Come.   Isabel,   my  daughter, 

And  hear  the  wedding  rite, 
The  loveliest  of  maidens 

Shall  claim  the  bravest  knight !" 

At   the  Virgin's   altar 

The  happy  pair  are  wed : 
O'er    youthful    hearts    rejoicing 

The  blessed  words  are  said. 
They  cried  within  the  chapel. 

Who  saw  the  gladsome  sight, 
"The   fairest  maid  is  wedded 

Unto  the  bravest  knight  1" 
-Queen  Hortense,  translation  of  Elizabeth  Minot. 


The  Bewildered  Guest. 
It  was  not  asked  if  I  should  like  to  come, 
I  have  not  seen  my  host  here  since  I  came, 
Or  had  a  word  of  welcome  in  his  name. 
Some   say   that   we   shall    never    see   him,   and   some 
That  we  shall  see  him  elsewhere,  and  then  know 
Why  we  were  bid.     How  long  I  am  to  stay 
I  have  not  the  least  notion.     None,  they  say, 
Was  ever  told  when  he  should  come  or  go, 
But  every  now  and  then  there  bursts  upon 
The  song  and  mirth   a  lamentable  noise, 
A  sound  of  shrieks  and  sobs,  that  strikes  our  joys 
Dumb  in  our  breasts ;  and  then  some  one  is  gone. 
They  say  we  meet  him.     None  knows  where  or  when 
We  know  we  shall  not  meet  him  here  again. 

— Wiliiatn  Dean  Hou-ells. 


Her  World. 


Behind  them   slowly  sank  the  western  world. 
Before  them  new  horizons  opened  wide — 

"Yonder,"  he  said,  "old   Rome  and   Venice  wait,' 
And  lovely  Florence  by  the  Arno's  tide." 

She  heard,  but  backward  all  her  heart  had  sped. 

Where  the  young  moon   sailed  through   the   sunset  red. 

"Yonder''  she  thought,  "with  breathing  soft  and  deep, 

My  little  lad  lies  smiling  in  his  sleep." 

They  sailed  where   Capri  dreamed  upon  the  sea, 

And  Naples  slept  beneath  her  olive  trees ; 
They  saw  the  plains  where  trod  the  gods  of  old 

Pink  with  the  flush  of  wild  anemones. 
They  saw  the  marbles  by  the  Master  wrought 
To   shrine   the   heavenly  beauty   of  his  thought. 
Still  ran  one  longing  through  her  smiles  and  sighs — 
"//  /  could  see  my  little  lad's  sweet  eyes!" 

Down  from  her  shrine  the  dear  Madonna  gazed, 
Her  baby  lying  warm  against  her  breast ; 

"What  does  she  see  ?"  he  whispered,  "can  she  guess 
The  cruel  thorns  to  those  soft  temples  pressed?" 

"Ah,  no,"  she  said,  "she  shuts  him  safe  from  harms, 

Within  the  love-locked  harbor  of  her  arms. 

No  fear  of  coming  fate  could  make  me  sad 

If  so,   tonight,  I  held  my  little  lad." 

"If  you  could  choose,"  he  said,  "a  royal  boon, 

Like  that  girl  dancing  yonder  for  the  king, 
What  gift  from  all  her  kingdom  would  you  bid 

Obedient   Fortune  in  her  hand  to  bring?" 
The   dancer's '  robe,  the  glittering  banquet-hall. 
Swam  in  a  mist  of  tears  along  the  wall — 
"Not  power,"  she  said,  "nor  riches,  nor  delight. 
But  just  to  kiss  my  little  lad  tonight!" 

— Emily   Huntington   Miller. 

When  the  Czar  came  to  England  a  few  weeks  ago 
on  a  brief  visit  there  were  many  public  expressions  of 
disesteem  in  London  by  street-corner  orators.  Of  this 
G.  K.  Chesterton  says  in  the  Illustrated  London  News, 
replying  to  a  fiery  questioner :  "What  would  he  think 
of  six  Zulus  who  recklessly  defied  the  power  of  the 
Emperor  of  China?  And  what  would  he  think  of  one 
Zulu  who  was  slightly  indifferent  to  the  Chinese  ques- 
tion and  inclined  to  concentrate  on  the  Zulu  question? 
How  much  would  he  admire  a  group  of  Esquimaux 
who,  with  wild  courage,  refused  to  obey  the  King  of 
Siam?  To  what  degree  would  his  blood  kindle  when 
he  heard  of  some  tribe  in  central  Australia  saying  what 
it  liked  about  the  Lama  of  Tibet?"  In  other  words, 
abuse  of  objects  far  away  is  without  harm  to  the 
abused,  as  it  is  without  danger  to  the  abuser. 

Patroon  Van  der  Donck,  in  the  years  after  1642,  lived 
such  a  serene  and  robust  life  on  his  Hudson  River  estate 
that  the  Dutch  villagers  called  his  manor  farm,  "De 
jonkheer's  landt" — the  gentleman's  land;  later  com- 
pressed by  the  frugal  English  into  "Yonkers." 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Caruso  has  been  singing  at  La  Scala  in  Milan  and  it 
is  said  was  never  in  better  voice. 

Professor  Shipley,  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  declares  animal  species  are 
disappearing  from  the  globe  at  a  greater  rate  than 
ever. 

John  Fred  Landis,  son  of  former  Congressman  C.  B. 
Landis,  has  been  awarded  the  highest  army  medal  for 
sharpshooting  at  West  Point,  where  he  is  the  youngest 
man  in  the  class  to  be  graduated  next  June. 

Lord  Strathcona,  the  veteran  High  Commissioner  of 
Canada,  has  returned  home  from  London.  He  is 
eighty-nine  years  old,  and  holds  the  record  as  a  trans- 
atlantic passenger,  having  crossed  and  recrossed  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  times. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Miss  Annie  Morgan,  daughter  of 
J.  P.  Morgan,  members  of  the  National  Civic  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  residing  in  Washington  are  planning 
the  establishment  of  a  clubhouse  for  working  women 
in  that  city.     The  estimated  cost  is  $500,000. 

Henry  M.  Hoyt  of  Pennsylvania,  who  has  been 
Solicitor-General  of  the  United  States  since  1903,  has 
been  made  counselor  of  the  State  Department,  an  office 
created  in  order  that  Secretary  Knox  might  have  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Hoyt's  advice  in  State  Department 
matters. 

John  Pollen,  president  of  the  British  Esperanto  Asso- 
ciation, bearing  a  green  flag  with  a  single  star,  which  is 
the  emblem  of  the  association  and  signifies  "Brother- 
hood and  Justice  Between  Nations,"  recently  arrived 
from  Europe  and  will  be  entertained  by  the  American 
devotees  of  that  language. 

Lady  Delamere  is  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Enniskil- 
len,  and  her  marriage  to  Lord  Delamere  was  a  romance. 
Delamere  was  thrown  from  his  horse  and  the  young 
woman  nursed  him  in  a  farmhouse.  Soon  they  were 
married  and  Delamere  took  his  bride  to  East  Africa. 
He  now  owns  a  larger  estate  than  any  other  individual 
in  that  country. 

Miss  Constantina  Elizabeth  Maxwell  is  the  first 
woman  to  become  a  member  of  the  teaching  staff  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  She  has  just  been  elected  an 
assistant  to  the  professor  of  modern  history.  Miss 
Maxwell  was  graduated  only  a  few  months  ago  with 
a  first  senior  moderatorship.  She  won  a  gold  medal 
in  history  and  political  science. 

The  new  assistant  bishop  of  Salford,  and  titular 
bishop  of  Sebastopol,  Monsignor  John  Vaughan,  comes 
of  a  family  which  has  the  unique  distinction  of  having 
given  seven  sons  to  the  church.  Six  of  the  new 
bishop's  brothers,  including  the  late  Cardinal  Vaughan, 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  various  ecclesiastical 
offices  in  the  Catholic  Church,  not  the  least  famous 
being  the  popular  Father  Bernard,  the  well-known 
Jesuit. 

Colonel  William  H.  Cross,  secretary  of  state  for 
Oklahoma,  probably  is  the  only  public  official  in  the 
United  States  who  signs  his  nickname  to  State  docu- 
ments. "Bill  Cross,  Secretary  of  State,"  is  the  unaf- 
fected signature  he  has  affixed  to  records  and  corre- 
spondence ever  since  he  began  his  tenure  of  office, 
November  16,  1907.  He  does  this  on  the  authority  of 
a  special  opinion  handed  down  by  the  attorney-general 
of  his  State. 

Edward  Bruce  Moore,  commissioner  of  the  Patent 
Office,  defends  the  institution  over  which  he  rules 
against  the  attacks  of  what  he  calls  crank  inventors. 
He  says  a  man  came  to  the  office  before  construction 
work  was  begun  on  the  Panama  Canal  and  wanted  the 
War  Department  to  let  him  build  it  himself.  He  had  a 
marvelous  plan  to  dig  the  canal  in  a  hurry,  and  when 
the  department  refused  to  listen  to  his  scheme  he  went 
away  in  a  rage. 

Laurie  C.  Ingham,  who  is  a  public  school  teacher  in 
New  York,  had  to  come  in  as  an  immigrant  when  he 
returned  the  other  day  to  this  country  from  Europe. 
He  was  born  in  Scotland  and  came  here  when  three 
years  old.  This  summer  he  went  abroad  and  he  came 
back  in  the  steerage.  He  had  his  teacher's  certificate, 
but  because  he  could  not  remember  the  number  of  his 
father's  naturalization  paper  he  was  compelled  to  go 
through  the  Ellis  Island  station. 

Miss  Helen  Farnsworth  Mears,  a  pupil  of  St. 
Gaudens,  is  the  Wisconsin  girl  sculptor  who  obtained 
the  prize  for  her  conception  of  "The  Spirit  of  Wiscon- 
sin" at  the  World's  Fair.  At  St.  Louis  her  wall  foun- 
tain received  high  awards,  and  copies  of  her  portrait 
bas-relief  of  Edward  McDowell,  the  late  composer,  are 
to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  She  has 
the  distinction  of  having  a  statue  of  Miss  Frances  Wil- 
lard,  the  great  Chicagoan,  in  the  Capitol  at  Washing- 
ton, and  is  most  successful  in  her  work. 

William  S.  Taylor,  formerly  governor  of  Kentucky, 
who  now  lives  in  Indianapolis,  recently  visited  his  old 
home.  Three  months  ago  he  was  pardoned  by  Gov- 
ernor A.  E.  Wilson  of  all  charges  against  him  growing 
out  of  the  Goebel  killing.  This  is  his  first  visit  to  Ken- 
tucky since  he  fled  from  the  State  in  1899,  soon  after 
Governor  Goebel  was  shot.  He  says  he  will  never 
return  to  Kentucky  to  live,  as  that  State 
him  too  much  sorrow,  his  wife  and  d; 
died  as  a  result  of  the  accusations  again 
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THE  HOUSE  WITH  THE   BLINDS. 


From  "The  Third  Circle."  hy  Frank  Norris. 


It  is  a  thing  said  and  signed  and  implicitly  believed 
in  by  the  discerning  few  that  San  Francisco  is  a  place 
wherein  things  can  happen.  There  are  some  cities  like 
this — cities  that  have  come  to  be  picturesque — that  offer 
opportunities  in  the  matter  of  background  and  local 
color,  and  are  full  of  stories  and  dramas  and  novels, 
written  and  unwritten.  There  seems  to  be  no  adequate 
explanation  for  this  state  of  things,  but  you  can't  go 
about  the  streets  anywhere  within  a  mile  radius  of 
Lotta's  fountain  without  realizing  the  peculiarity,  just 
as  you  would  realize  the  hopelessness  of  making  any- 
thing out  of  Chicago,  fancy  a  novel  about  Chicago  or 
Buffalo,  let  us  say.  or  Nashville,  Tennessee.  There 
are  just  three  big  cities  in  the  United  States  that  are 
"story  cities" — New  York,  of  course,  New  Orleans, 
and  best  of  the  lot,  San  Francisco. 

Here,  if  you  put  yourself  in  the  way  of  it,  you  shall 
see  life  uncloaked  and  bare  of  convention — the  raw, 
naked  thing,  that  perplexes  and  fascinates — life  that 
involves  death  of  the  sudden  and  swift  variety,  the  jar 
and  shock  of  unleased  passions,  the  friction  of  men 
foregathered  from  every  ocean,  and  you  may  touch 
upon  the  edge  of  mysteries  for  which  there  is  no  expla- 
nation— little  eddies  on  the  surface  of  unsounded 
depths,  sudden  outflashings  of  the  inexplicable — trouble- 
some, disquieting,  and  a  little  fearful. 

About  this  "House  With  the  Blinds"  now. 

If  you  go  far  enough  afield,  with  your  face  towards 
Telegraph  Hill,  beyond  Chinatown,  beyond  the  Bar- 
bary  Coast,  beyond  the  Mexican  quarter  and  Luna's  res- 
taurant, beyond  even  the  tamale  factory  and  the  Red 
House,  you  will  come  at  length  to  a  park  in  a  strange, 
unfamiliar,  unfrequented  quarter.  You  will  know  the 
place  by  reason  of  a  granite  stone  set  up  there  by  the 
geodetic  surveyors,  for  some  longitudinal  purposes  of 
their  own,  and  by  an  enormous  flagstaff  erected  in  the 
centre.  Stockton  Street  flanks  it  on  one  side  and 
Powell  on  the  other.  It  is  an  Italian  quarter  as  much 
as  anything  else,  and  the  Societa  Alleanza  holds  dances 
in  a  big  white  hall  hard  by.  The  Russian  Church,  with 
its  minarets  (that  look  for  all  the  world  like  inverted 
balloons)  overlook  it  on  one  side,  and  at  the  end  of 
certain  seaward  streets  you  may  see  the  masts  and  spars 
of  wheat  ships  and  the  Asiatic  steamers.  The  park 
lies  in  a  valley  between  Russian  and  Telegraph  Hills, 
and  in  August  and  early  September  the  trades  come 
flogging  up  from  the  bay,  overwhelming  one  with  sud- 
den, bulging  gusts  that  strike  downward,  blanket-wise 
and  bewildering.  There  are  certain  residences  here 
where,  I  am  sure,  sea-captains  and  sailing-masters  live, 
and  on  one  corner  is  an  ancient  house  with  windows 
opening  door-fashion  upon  a  deep  veranda,  that  was 
used  as  a  custom  office  in  Mexican  times. 

I  have  a  very  good  friend  who  is  a  sailing-master 
aboard  the  Mary  Baker,  a  full-rigged  wheat  ship,  a 
Cape  Horner,  and  the  most  beautiful  thing  I  ever 
remember  to  have  seen.  Occasionally  I  am  invited  to 
make  a  voyage  with  him  as  supercargo,  an  invitation 
which  you  may  be  sure  I  accept.  Such  an  invitation 
came  to  me  one  day  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  and  I 
made  the  trip  with  him  to  Calcutta  and  return. 

•  The  day  before  the  Mary  Baker  cast  off  I  had  been 
aboard  (she  was  lying  in  the  stream  off  Meigg's  wharf) 
attending  to  the  stowing  of  my  baggage  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  my  stateroom.  The  yawl  put  me  ashore  at 
three  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  started  home  via  the 
park  I  have  been  speaking  about.  On  my  way  across 
the  park  I  stopped  in  front  of  that  fool  ^geodetic  stone, 
wondering  what  it  might  be.  And  while  I  stood  there 
puzzling  about  it,  a  nurse-maid  came  up  and  spoke  to 
me. 

The  story  of  "The  House  With  the  Blinds"  begins 
here. 

The  nurse-maid  was  most  dreadfully  drunk,  her  bon- 
net was  awry,  her  face  red  and  swollen,  and  one  eye 
was  blackened.  She  was  not  at  all  pleasant.  In  the 
baby  carriage,  which  she  dragged  behind  her,  an  over- 
grown infant  yelled  like  a  sabbath  of  witches. 

"Look  here."  says  she ;  "you're  a  gemmleman,  and 
I  wantcher  sh'd  help  me  outen  a  fix.  I'm  in  a  fix, 
s'wat  I  am — a  damn  bad  fix." 

I  got  that  fool  stone  between  myself  and  this  object, 
and  listened  to  it  pouring  out  an  incoherent  tirade 
against  some  man  who  had  done  it  dirt,  b'Gawd,  and 
with  whom  it  was  incumbent  I  should  fight,  and  she  was 
in  a  fix.  s'what  she  was,  and  could  I,  who  was  evidently 
a  perfick  gemmleman.  oblige  her  with  four  bits?  All 
this  while  the  baby  yelled  till  my  ears  sang  again. 
Well,  I  gave  her  four  bits  to  get  rid  of  her,  but  she 
stuck  to  me  yet  the  closer,  and  confided  to  me  that  she 
lived  in  that  house  over  yonder,  she  did — the  house 
with  the  blinds,  and  was  nurse-maid  there,  so  she  was, 
b'Gawd.  But  at  last  I  got  away  and  fled  in  the  direction 
of  Stockton  Street.  As  I  was  going  along,  however.  I 
reflected  that  the  shrieking  infant  was  somebody's  child, 
and  no  doubt  popular  in  the  house  with  the  blinds.  The 
parents  ought  to  know  that  its  nurse  got  drunk  and  into 
fixes.  It  was  a  duty — a  dirty  duty — for  me  to  inform 
upon  her. 

Much   ps   I   loathed  to  do   so  I   turned  towards  the 

house  with   the  blinds.     I   stood  hard  by  the   Russian 

Church,   a  huge  white-painted  affair,   all  the  windows 

closely  fluttered  and  a  bit  of  stained  glass  in  the  front 

kcr — q  iite  the  most  pretentious  house  in  the  row.     I 

lirectly  opposite,  and  was  about  to  cross  the 

hen,  lo!   around  the  corner,  marching  rapidly, 

ith  blue  coats  flapping,  buttons  and  buckles  flash- 


ing, came  a  squad  of  three,  seven,  nine — ten  policemen. 
They  marched  straight  upon  the  house  with  the  blinds. 

I  am  not  brilliant  nor  adventurous,  but  I  have  been 
told  that  I  am  good,  and  I  do  strive  to  be  respectable, 
and  pay  my  taxes  and  pew  rent.  As  a  corollary  to 
this,  I  loathed  with  a  loathing  unutterable  to  be  involved 
in  a  mess  of  any  kind.  The  squad  of  policemen  were 
about  to  enter  the  house  with  the  blinds,  and  not  for 
worlds  would  I  have  been  found  by  them  upon  its 
steps.  The  nurse-girl  might  heave  that  shrieking 
infant  over  the  cliff  of  Telegraph  Hill,  it  were  all  one 
with  me.  So  I  shrank  back  upon  the  sidewalk  and 
watched  what  followed. 

Fifty  yards  from  the  house  the  squad  broke  into 
a  run,  swarmed  upon  the  front  steps,  and  in  a  moment 
were  thundering  upon  the  front  door  till  the  stained 
glass  leaped  in  its  leads  and  shivered  down  upon  their 
helmets.  And  then,  just  at  this  point,  occurred  an  inci- 
dent which,  though  it  had  no  bearing  upon  or  connec- 
tion with  this  yarn,  is  quite  queer  enough  to  be  set 
down.  The  shutters  of  one  of  the  top-story  windows 
opened  slowly,  like  the  gills  of  a  breathing  fish,  the 
sash  raised  some  six  inches  with  a  reluctant  wail,  and 
a  hand  groped  forth  into  the  open  air.  On  the  sill  of 
the  window  was  lying  a  gilded  Indian-club,  and  while  I 
watched,  wondering,  the  hand  closed  upon  it,  drew  it 
under  the  sash,  the  window  dropped  guillotine-fashion, 
and  the  shutters  clapped  to  like  the  shutters  of  a  cuckoo 
clock.  Why  was  the  Indian-club  lying  on  the  sill? 
Why,  in  Heaven's  name,  was  it  gilded?  Why  did  the 
owner  of  that  mysterious  groping  hand  seize  upon  it 
at  the  first  intimation  of  danger?  I  don't  know — I 
never  will  know.  But  I  do  know  that  the  thing  was 
eldritch  and  uncanny,  ghostly  even,  in  the  glare  of 
that  cheerless  afternoon's  sun,  in  that  barren  park,  with 
the  trade  winds  thrashing  up  from  the  seaward  streets. 

Suddenly  the  door  crashed  in.  The  policemen  van- 
ished inside  the  house.  Everything  fell  silent  again. 
I  waited  for  perhaps  fifty  seconds — waited,  watching 
and  listening,  ready  for  anything  that  might  happen, 
expecting  I  knew  not  what — everything. 

Not  more  than  five  minutes  had  elapsed  when  the 
policemen  began  to  reappear.  They  came  slowly,  and 
\\ell  they  might,  for  the)'  carried  with  them  the  inert 
bodies  of  six  gentlemen.  When  I  say  carried  I  mean  it 
in  its  most  literal  sense,  for  never  in  all  my  life  have 
I  seen  six  gentlemen  so  completely,  so  thoroughly,  so 
hopelessly  and  helplessly  intoxicated.  Well  dressed 
they  were,  too,  one  of  them  even  in  full  dress.  Salvos 
of  artillery  could  not  have  awakened  that  drunken  half 
dozen,  and  I  doubt  if  any  one  of  them  could  even  have 
been  racked  into  consciousness. 

Three  hacks  appeared  (note  that  the  patrol- wagon 
was  conspicuously  absent),  the  six  were  loaded  upon 
the  cushions,  the  word  was  given  and  one  by  one  the 
hacks  rattled  down  Stockton  Street  and  disappeared  in 
the  direction  of  the  city.  The  captain  of  the  squad 
remained  behind  for  a  few  moments,  locked  the  out- 
side doors  in  the  deserted  shuttered  house,  descended 
the  steps,  and  went  his  way  across  the  park,  softly 
whistling  a  quickstep.  In  time  he,  too,  vanished.  The 
park,  the  rows  of  houses,  the  windflogged  streets, 
resumed  their  normal  quiet.     The  incident  was  closed. 

Or  was  it  closed?  Judge  you  now.  Next  day  I  was 
down  upon  the  wharves,  gripsack  in  hand,  capped  and 
clothed  for  a  long  sea  voyage.  The  Mary  Baker's  boat 
was  not  yet  come  ashore,  but  the  beauty  lay  out  there 
in  the  stream,  flirting  with  a  bustling  tug  that  circled 
about  her,  coughing  uneasily  at  intervals.  Idle  sailor- 
men,  'longshoremen,  and  stevedores  sat  upon  the  string- 
piece  of  the  wharf,  chewing  slivers  and  spitting 
reflectively  into  the  water.  Across  the  intervening 
stretch  of  bay  came  the  noises  from  the  Mary  Baker's 
decks — noises  that  were  small  and  distinct,  as  if  heard 
through  a  telephone,  the  rattle  of  blocks,  the  straining 
of  a  windlass,  the  bos'n's  whistle,  and  once  the  noise 
of  sawing.  A  white  cruiser  sat  solidly  in  the  waves 
over  by  Alcatraz,  and  while  I  took  note  of  her  the  flag 
was  suddenly  broken  out  and  I  heard  the  strains  of 
the  ship's  band.  The  morning  was  fine.  Tamalpais 
climbed  out  of  the  water  liking  a  rousing  lion.  In  a  few 
hours  we  would  be  off  on  a  voyage  to  the  underside 
of  the  earth.  There  was  a  note  of  gayety  in  the  nimble 
air,  and  one  felt  that  the  world  was  young  after  all, 
and  that  it  was  good  to  be  young  with  her. 

A  bum-boat  woman  came  down  the  wharf,  corpulent 
and  round,  with  a  roll  in  her  walk  that  shook  first  one 
fat  cheek  and  then  the  other.  She  was  peddling  trin- 
kets among  the  wharf-loungers — pocket  combs,  little 
round  mirrors,  shoestrings,  and  collar-buttons.  She 
knew  them  all,  or  at  least  was  known  to  all  of  them, 
and  in  a  few  moments  she  was  retailing  to  them  the 
latest  news  of  the  town.  Soon  I  caught  a  name  or 
two,  and  on  the  instant  was  at  some  pains  to  listen. 
The  bum-boat  woman  was  telling  the  story  of  the 
house  with  the  blinds: 

"Sax  of  um,  an'  nobs  ivry  wan.  But  that  bad  wid 
bug-juice!  Whoo !  Niver  have  Oi  seen  the  bate! 
An'  divil  a  wan  as  can  remimber  owt  for  two  days  by. 
Bory-eyed  they  were;  struck  dumb  an'  deef  an'  dead 
wid  whisky  and  bubble-wather.  Not  a  manjack  av  um 
can  tell  the  tale,  but  wan  av  um  used  his  knife  cruel 
bad.  Now  which  wan  was  it?  Howse  the  coort  to  find 
out  ?" 

It  appeared  that  the  house  with  the  blinds  was,  or 
had  been,  a  gambling  house,  and  what  I  had  seen  had 
been  a  raid.  Then  the  rest  of  the  story  came  out,  and 
the  mysteries  began  to  thicken.  That  same  evening, 
after  the  arrest  of  the  six  inebriates,  the  house  had 
been  searched.  The  police  had  found  evidences  of  a 
drunken  debauch  of  a  monumental  character.     But  they 


had  found  more.  In  a  closet  under  the  stairs  the  dead 
body  of  a  man,  a  well-dressed  fellow,  beyond  a  doubt 
one  of  the  party — knifed  to  death  by  dreadful  slashes 
in  his  loins  and  at  the  base  of  his  spine  in  true  evil 
hand-over-back  fashion. 

Now  this  is  the  mystery  of  the  house  with  the  blinds. 

Beyond  all  doubt,  one  of  the  six  drunken  men  had 
done  the  murder.  Which  one?  How  to  find  out?  So 
completely  were  they  drunk  that  not  a  single  one  of 
them  could  recall  anything  of  the  previous  twelve  hours. 
They  had  come  out  there  with  their  friend  the  day 
before.  They  woke  from  their  orgie  to  learn  that  one 
of  them  had  worried  him  to  his  death  by  means  of  a 
short  palm-broad  dagger  taken  from  a  trophy  of  Per- 
sian arms  that  hung  over  a  divan. 

Whose  hand  had  done  it?  Which  one  of  them  was 
the  murdered?  I  could  fancy  them — I  think  I  can  see 
them  now — sitting  there  in  their  cells,  each  man  apart, 
withdrawn  from  his  fellow-reveler,  and  each  looking 
furtively  into  his  fellow's  face,  asking  himself,  "Was 
it  you?  Was  it  you?  or  was  it  I?  Which  of  us,  in 
God's  name,  has  done  this  thing?" 

Well,  it  was  never  known.  When  I  came  back  to 
San  Francisco  a  year  or  so  later  I  asked  about  the 
affair  of  the  house  with  the  blinds,  and  found  that  it 
had  been  shelved  with  the  other  mysterious  crimes. 
The  six  men  had  actually  been  "discharged  for  the  want 
of  evidence." 

But  for  a  long  time  the  thing  harassed  me.  More 
than  once  since  I  have  gone  to  that  windy  park,  with 
its  quivering  flagstaff  and  geodetic  monument,  and, 
sitting  on  a  bench  opposite  the  house,  asked  myself 
again  and  again  the  bootless  questions.  Why  had  the 
drunken  nurse-maid  mentioned  the  house  to  me  in  the 
first  place?  And  why  at  that  particular  time?  Why 
had  she  lied  to  me  in  telling  me  that  she  lived  there? 
Why  was  that  gilded  Indian-club  on  the  sill  of  the 
upper  window  ?  And  whose — here's  a  point — whose 
was  the  hand  that  drew  it  inside  the  house?  And  then, 
of  course,  last  of  all.  the  ever  recurrent  question,  which 
one  of  those  six  inebriates  should  have  stood  upon  the 
drop  and  worn  the  cap — which  one  of  the  company 
had  knifed  his  friend  and  bundled  him  into  that  closet 
under  the  stairs?  Had  he  done  it  during  the  night  of 
the  orgie,  or  before  it?  Was  his  friend  drunk  at  the 
time,  or  sober?  I  never  could  answer  these  questions. 
and  I  suppose  I  shall  never  know  the  secret  of  "The 
House  With  the  Blinds." 

A  Greek  family  lives  there  now,  and  rent  the  upper 
story  to  a  man  who  blows  the  organ  in  the  Russian 
Church,  and  to  two  Japanese,  who  have  a  photograph 
gallery  on  Stockton  Street.  I  wonder  to  what  use  they 
have  put  the  little  closet  under  the  stairs? 


The  word  "almanac"  is  derived  from  the  Arabic 
"aland  manah,"  which  means  to  count,  and  thus  aptly 
applies  to  measurements  of  time.  In  ancient  days  alma- 
nacs were  employed  by  the  Alexandrian  Greeks,  but  it 
is  uncertain  as  to  when  they  were  actually  introduced 
in  Europe.  In  1150  A.  D..  Soloman  Jarchus  issued  an 
almanac  in  script,  but  the  first  printed  one  was  brought 
to  Vienna  in  1457  by  the  great  astronomer,  Purbach. 
The  most  celebrated  almanac  maker  was  an  adept  in 
the  so-called  black  art,  Nostradamus,  and  since  his  time, 
somewhere  toward  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
almanacs  with  predictions  have  been  in  vogue,  and  their 
pictorial  prophecies  and  weatherlore  have  invariably 
appealed  to  a  large  number  of  people. 

Grand  Falls,  Newfoundland,  sprang  up  almost  over 
night  in  the  midst  of  a  great  Northern  wilderness. 
Because  of  the  scarcity  of  wood-pulp  for  the  purposes 
of  paper-making,  an  English  newspaper  owner  has 
bought  immense  tracts  of  forest  land  in  Newfoundland 
and  has  there  erected  vast  paper  mills.  Within  fifty 
square  miles  of  territory  there  has  been  laid  out  a  dam 
one  thousand  feet  wide,  capable  of  storing  one  hundred 
million  feet  of  logs,  a  power  station  of  forty-five  thou- 
sand horse-power,  a  private  telephone  system  and 
serviceable  nouses  for  two  thousand  inhabitants.  An 
expenditure  of  six  million  dollars  was  necessary  to 
fulfill  the  plans. 

m  »m 

The  famous  cedars  of  Lebanon  also  grow  in  India 
and  Algeria,  but  their  home  is  the  Lebanons  of  north- 
ern Syria.  In  ancient  times  the  sides  of  the  whole 
mountain  were  covered  with  them,  but  now  they  are 
found  in  only  one  small  hollow  on  the  northwestern 
slope.  These  are  securely  fenced  in.  but  in  spite  of  the 
great  care  of  the  gardener,  the  200  that  now  survive 
will  soon  die  and  the  species  will  become  extinct. 


The  Matz  mine,  at  Central  City,  Colorado,  promises 
to  become  known  as  the  richest  deposit  of  uranium  in 
the  world.  The  mine  has  been  leaded  by  Bishop  Matz 
of  Denver,  who  will  make  a  fortune  out  of  it,  as  the 
gold  alone  pays  all  the  working  expenses,  if  reports 
are  true. 

Wireless  messages  from  New  York  are  now  received 
or  intercepted  almost  daily  by  the  military  station  on 
the  Eiffel  Tower  in  Paris.  Occasionally  radio  tele- 
grams have  also  been  received  from  Canada,  which,  it 
is  believed,  forms  a  record  in  wireless  telegraphy. 


Judge  Clifford  of  the  Superior  Court  at  Tacoma, 
Washington,  has  declared  the  State  anti-cigarette  law 
unconstitutional.  Several  visitors  to  the  exposition  in 
Seattle  have  been  arrested  for  smoking  cigarettes  or 
having  them  in  their  possession. 
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THE  GEORGIAN  ERA. 

Mr.   Fyvie   Selects   a   Few   Celebrities   as    Illustrations   of  an 
Interesting  Period. 

The  wits,  beaux,  and  beauties  of  the  Georgian  era 
were  numerous  enough  to  justify  not  only  one,  but  many 
such  volumes  as  that  now  given  to  us  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  John  Fyvie.  He  selects  eight,  compressing  their 
record  into  a  volume  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pages,  and  while  that  is  perhaps  more  than  they  are 
entitled  to  by  their  human  value  it  will  not  be  over- 
weight for  a  public  that  still  loves  jest  and  diablerie. 
To  Samuel  Foote,  "the  English  Aristophanes,"  is  given 
the  place  of  honor,  and  he  is  followed  by  the  Duchess 
of  Kingston,  described  as  a  "titled  bigamist";  George 
Augustus  Selwyn  as  "society  wit";  the  Countess  of  Sul- 
folk  as  "a  royal  mistress";  George  James  Williams  as 
"a  lively  beau" ;  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry  as  "the 
friend  of  Gay" ;  the  Rev.  John  Warner,  D.  D.,  as  "a 
clerical  wit";  and  Melesina  Trench  as  "a  forgotten 
diarist."  Some,  at  least,  of  these  names  were  rapidly 
on  their  way  to  oblivion,  and  perhaps  their  rescue  is 
a  doubtful  mercy.  Others,  such  as  Foote  and  Selwyn, 
may  well  be  kept  alive  and  some  additional  vitality  is 
certainly  assured  to  them  by  this  vivacious  book. 

In  spite  of  its  intellectual  fire  the  picture  of  the  day 
is  not  an  attractive  one.  It  was  a  day  when  men  shaved 
their  heads  and  wore  wigs  because  in  no  other  way 
could  a  gentleman  keep  his  head  free  from  the  swarms 
of  vermin  that  made  their  homes  upon  the  heads  of  his 
servants.  It  was  the  day  when  gorgeous  dress  was 
the  mark  of  the  aristocrat  and  when  gentlemen  fre- 
quented the  great  clubs,  such  as  'White's,"  in  order  to 
gratify  their  "ungovernable  rage  for  gambling."  An 
entry  in  the  books  of  "Almacks"  speaks  of  a  gentleman 
who  retired  in  disgust  because  he  had  won  no  more 
than  12,000  guineas  in  the  course  of  two  months. 
Horace  Walpole  wrote  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  saying 
"Within  this  week  there  has  been  a  cast  at  hazard  at  the 
Cocoa-tree  in  St.  James  Street,  the  difference  of  which 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fourscore  thousand 
pounds."  It  was  an  age  of  magnificent  barbarism,  an 
age  in  which  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  our  great  grand- 
fathers may  have  participated. 

The  story  of  Samuel  Foote  is  not  only  the  longest, 
but  it  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the  eight.  And  rightly  so, 
for  posterity  seems  to  have  entered  into  something  like 
a  conspiracy  of  silence  about  a  man  whose  acidulated 
wit  was  usually  directed  against  vice  and  folly  and  who 
enriched  the  literature  of  his  day  by  some  twenty-four 
comedies  that  not  only  furnish  an  unrivaled  picture  of 
the  day,  but  must  have  done  much  in  restraint  of  its 
excesses.  Foote  was  certainly  a  wit,  and  if  some  of  his 
bon  mots  have  a  familiar  sound  it  is  for  the  same  reason 
that  suggested  the  criticism  of  the  play  of  "Hamlet" 
upon  the  score  that  it  contained  too  many  quotations. 
Here  are  a  few7  of  Foote's  sayings  that  have  been  col- 
lected by  the  author: 

Being  on  an  excursion  into  his  native  county,  he  happened 
to  meet  with  a  simple-minded  farmer,  who,  having  just  buried 
a  rich  relation,  who  was  an  attorney,  was  full  of  complaints 
about  the  great  expense  of  a  country  funeral,  instancing  the 
amount  he  had  spent  on  scarves,  hat-bands,  carriages,  etc. 
"Why,"  asked  Foote,  "do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  bury 
your  attorneys  in  this  part  of  the  country?"  "To  be  sure," 
said  the  puzzled  farmer,  "what  else  should  we  do?"  "Oh, 
we  never  do  that  in  London."  "Really?  What  then  do 
you  do  with  them  ?"  "Why,  when  one  happens  to  die,  we  lay 
him  out  in  a  room  by  himself,  over  night,  lock  the  door, 
open  the  window,  and  in  the  morning  he  is  gone."  "Ex- 
traordinary !"  cried  the  other  in  amazement,  "what  becomes 
of  him  ?"  "Oh,  that  we  can't  exactly  tell,"  replied  Foot 
solmenly ;  "all  we  know  is,  there's  a  strong  smell  of 
brimstone  in  the  room  the  next  morning."  In  flinging  about 
his  bon  mots.  Foote  was  no  respecter  of  persons ;  and 
whether  at  his  own  table  or  elsewhere,  a  satirical  shaft 
was  just  as  ready  to  strike  a  peer  as  a  poor  player.  A 
certain  nobleman,  who  was  much  addicted  to  the  bottle,  en- 
quired of  him  what  new  character  he  could  appear  in 
at  a  forthcoming  masquerade.  "New  character,"  repeated 
the  other,  with  some  emphasis  on  the  new,  and  pausing 
a  moment  as  if  to  consider — "suppose  you  go  sober,  my 
lord  ?"  Unexpectedly  meeting  a  lady  of  title  of  his  ac- 
quaintance at  Brighton,  he  asked  what  had  brought  her 
ladyship  to  that  place.  "Why,  really,"  said  she  affectedly. 
"I  don't  very  well  know  ;  I  believe  it  was  mere  wanton- 
ness." "And  pray,  my  lady,"  was  the  unexpected  and  rather 
disconcerting  reply,  "are  you  cured  yet?"  Lord  Kellie  had  a 
round  red  face  like  the  meridian  sun ;  and  Foote  is  re- 
ported to  have  taken  as  many  liberties  with  it  as  Falstaff 
did  with  Bardolph's  nose.  They  met  one  day  in  a  coffee 
house,  after  Lord  Kellie  had  forgotten  a  promise  to  dine 
with  Foote  at  his  country  house.  "Well,  my  lord,"  said 
the  wit,  "since  you  can  not  do  me  the  honor  of  dining  with 
me,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  look  over  my  south  wall  as 
you  ride  by? — for,  as  we  have  had  little  or  no  sun  this  fort- 
night past,  my  peaches  are  greatly  in  want  of  the  assist- 
ance of  your  lordship's  countenance."  Rogers  used  to  relate 
that  Foote,  being  one  day  taken  into  White's  by  a  friend 
who  wanted  to  write  a  note,  and  being  left  standing  in 
a  room  full  of  persons  of  quality  who  were  strangers  to  him, 
might  be  supposed  to  feel  not  quite  at  his  ease.  Lord  Car- 
marthen, wishing  to  relieve  the  actor's  presumed  embar- 
rassment, came  up  to  speak  to  him  ;  but  being  himself  rather 
shy,  could  think  of  nothing  better  to  say  than,  "Mr.  Foote, 
your  handkerchief  is  hanging  out  of  your  pocket" ;  upon 
which,  Foote,  looking  suspiciously  around,  and  hurriedly  thrust- 
ing the  handkerchief  back  into  his  pocket,  gravely  replied, 
"Thank  you,  my  lord ;  you  know  the  company  better  than 
I  do."  Even  royalty  was  no  protection  ;  for  when  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  (the  foolish  duke  as  he  was  called)  came 
into  the  greenroom  of  the  Haymarket  one  night,  and 
pleasantly  remarked,  "Well,  Foote,  here  I  am,  ready  as  usual 
to  swallow  your  good  things,"  the  irreverent  wit  retorted, 
"Upon  my  soul,  your  Royal  Highness  must  have  a  most  excel- 
lent digestion,  for  I  never  hear  that  you  bring  any  up  again." 

Poor  Foote's  intimacy  with  the  aristocracy  was  des- 
tined to  cost  him  dearly.  At  a  country  party  the  Duke 
of  York  and  some  of  his  boon  companions  played  upon 
the  actor's  vanity  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  tempted 
to  boast  of  his  horsemanship,  an  accomplishment  that 


was  by  no  means  a  part  of  his  equipment.  They 
mounted  him  upon  a  particularly  mettlesome  animal 
belonging  to  the  duke,  and  as  a  result  Foote  was 
thrown,  sustaining  a  double  fracture  of  the  leg: 

He  was  carried  back  to  Lord  Mexborough's.  and  every  effort 
was  made  to  save  the  limb,  but  all  was  in  vain,  and  poor 
Foote  was  obliged  to  submit  to  amputation.  Cooke  says  that 
his  spirits  did  not  flag  even  under  this  calamity,  and  that  he 
joked  with  his  surgeon  and  nurse  whilst  they  were  making 
preparations  for  the  operation.  Doubtless  he  did  joke,  and 
endeavor  in  every  way  to  keep  his  spirits  from  sinking;  but 
to  say  that  they  never  flagged  is  not  only  improbable  in  itself, 
but  in  flat  contradiction  with  his  own  correspondence.  He 
realized  clearly  enough  that  what  had  happened  might  well 
make  it  impossible  for  him  ever  to  appear  on  the  stage  again  ; 
and  that  both  his  fame  and  fortune  might  have  come  to  a 
sudden  end.  Garrick  wrote  him  a  friendly  letter  on  the  13th 
of  February,  condoling  with  him  on  his  loss,  and  kindly  offer- 
ing to  labor  in  his  vineyard  for  him,  in  any  capacity,  until  he 
was  able  to  do  it  so  much  better  for  himself. 

Foote  in  his  reply  to  this  generous  offer  confesses 
how  much  the  calamity  has  been  to  him: 

As  to  my  present  condition,  for  which  I  am  sure  your 
friendship  will  make  you  anxious,  I  wish  I  could  meet  you 
with  a  more  favorable  account;  but  I  am,  in  truth,  very  weak, 
in  pain,  and  can  procure  no  sleep  but  by  the  aid  of  opiates. 
Oh!  sir,  it  is  incredible  all  that  I  have  suffered!  And  you 
will  believe  me  when  I  assure  you  that  the  amputation  was 
the  least  painful  part  of  the  whole. 

The  section  devoted  to  the  Countess  of  Suffolk  intro- 
duces us  to  some  of  the  curious  formalities  of  the 
English  court  during  the  reign  of  George  II.  Mrs. 
Howard  was  appointed  as  bed-chamber  woman  to  the 
queen,  and  this,  under  the  circumstances,  was  a  position 
of  some  delicacy,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Howard 
had  been  the  king's  mistress  when  he  was  Prince  of 
Wales,  a  piece  of  history  well  known  to  the  Queen : 

Horace  Walpole  says  that  the  wife  triumphed  over  the 
mistress  by  employing  her  in  servile  offices  and  subjecting 
her  to  unnecessary  indignities.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  Queen  demanded  more  than  the  absurd  etiquette  of  the 
court  required.  What  seems  to  have  particularly  annoyed 
Mrs.  Howard  was  that  when  the  Queen  washed  her  hands, 
she,  as  bed-chamber  woman,  was  expected  to  present  the  basin 
and  ewer  kneeling.  She  told  the  Queen  positively  that  she 
would  not  do  it.  "Yes,  my  dear  Howard,  I  am  sure  you 
will,  indeed  you  will,"  was  the  Queen's  composed  but  irri- 
tating reply;  "go,  go!  fie  for  shame!  Go,  my  good  Howard; 
we  will  talk  of  this  another  time."  But  Mrs.  Howard  could 
not  persuade  herself  to  adopt  the  kneeling  posture  until  she 
had  got  her  friend  Arbuthnot  to  find  out  from  Lady  Masham 
(who  had  been  bed-chamber  woman  to  Oueen  Annej  what 
had  been  the  practice  of   the   English  court   in   former  times. 

Arbuthnot's  reply  to  this  momentous  inquiry  is 
worthy  of  presentation  in  the  social  museum  of  royal 
follies.     It  was  as  follows : 

In  obedience  to  your  commands  I  write  this  to  inform  you 
of  some  things  you  desired  me  to  ask  Lady  Masham,  and  what 
follows  is  dictated  by  her  ladyship. 

The  bed-chamber  woman  came  in  to  waiting  before  the 
Queen's  prayers,  which  was  before  her  Majesty  dressed.  The 
Queen  often  shifted  in  a  morning.  If  her  Majesty  shifted 
at  noon,  the  bed-chamber  lady  being  by,  the  bed-chamber 
woman  gave  the  shift  to  the  lady  without  any  ceremony,  and 
the  lady  put  it  on.  Sometimes,  likewise,  the  bed-chamber 
woman  gave  the  fan  to  the  lady  in  the  same  manner,  and  this 
was  all  that  the  bed-chamber  lady  did  about  the  Queen  at 
her  dressing. 

When  the  Queen  washed  her  hands,  the  page  of  the  back- 
stairs brought  and  set  down  upon  a  side  table  the  basin  and 
ewer;  then  the  bed-chamber  woman  set  it  before  the  Queen, 
and  knelt  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  over  against  the 
Queen,  the  bed-chamber  lady  looking  on.  The  bed-chamber 
-woman  poured  the  water  out  of  the  ewer  upon  the  Queen's 
hands. 

The  bed-chamber  woman  pulled  on  the  Queen's  gloves, 
when  she  could  not  do  it  herself.  (This,  perhaps,  on  account 
of  Queen  Anne's  gout.) 

The  page  of  the  back-stairs  was  called  in  to  put  on  the 
Queen's  shoes. 

When  the  Queen  dined  in  public,  the  page  reached  the  glass 
to  the  bed-chamber  woman,  and  she  to  the  lady  in  waiting. 

The  bed-chamber  woman  brought  the  chocolate  and  gave  it 
without  kneeling. 

In  general  the  bed-chamber  woman  had  no  dependence  on 
the  lady  of  the  bed-chamber. 

If  you  have  the  curiosity  to  be  informed  of  anything  else, 
you  shall  have  what  information  Lady  Masham  can  give  you: 
for  I  must  tell  you  from  myself  that  you  have  quite  charmed 
her. 

Thus  satisfied  that  no  special  indignity  was  intended 
her,  Mrs.  Howard  capitulated  and  knelt  when  her  royal 
mistress  performed  her  ablutions,  which  we  may  hope 
were  sometimes  of  a  more  substantial  nature  than  the 
ceremonial  would  seem  to  indicate. 

The  section  devoted  to  the  Rev.  John  Warner  gives 
us  a  view  of  polite  society  that  hardly  serves  to  raise 
the  Georgian  era  in  our  estimation.  Opinions  differ 
widely  as  to  the  reverend  gentleman  himself.  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1800  contains  his  obituary 
notice  and  describes  him  as  a  "pleasing,  manly,  and 
eloquent  preacher,"  but  obituary  notices  are  no  more 
to  be  esteemed  as  historical  verities  than  are  tomb- 
stones, the  maxim  de  mortals  applying  to  all  such  eulo- 
gies in  a  like  measure.  It  is  at  least  suspicious  that 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  should  enumerate  among  his 
virtues  that  he  was  "moderate  to  an  extreme  at  the 
table,  and  equally  abstemious  at  the  bottle."  On  the 
other  hand,  we  find  the  opinion  of  Thackeray,  expressed 
in  one  of  his  lectures  on  "The  Four  Georges,"  to  the 
effect  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Warner  was  a  low,  mean,  and 
uproarious  parasite,  reveling  in  foul  pleasures  and 
gambols,  and  ever  ready  to  go  upon  the  most  discredit- 
able errands  for  his  patron,  George  Selwyn.  There  is 
a  serious  discrepancy  somewhere,  and  the  records  seem 
to  show  that  if  Thackeray  erred  somewhat  upon  the 
side  of  severity,  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  was  no  less 
faulty  in  its  eulogy.  His  clerical  duties  certainly 
weighed  lightly  upon  him.  although  he  had  a  certain 
faculty  for  preaching  sermons  that  attracted  large  con- 
gregations. Doubtless  the  Devil  could  deliver  admir- 
able discourses  if  it  should  so  please  him,  and  doubt- 


less the  Devil  would  fill  in  the  intervals  in  very  much 
the  same  manner  as  the  Rev.  John  Warner.  Writing 
from  Milton  to  a  friend,  he  confesses: 

I  have  been  preaching  this  morning,  and  am  going  to  dine 
— where? — in  the  afternoon.  We  shall  bolt  the  door,  and  (but 
hush  !  softly  !  let  me  whisper  it.  for  it  is  a  violent  secret,  and 
I  shall  be  blown  to  the  devil  if  I  blab,  as  in  this  house  we 
are  "Noah  and  his  precise  family") — and  play  cards. 

And  in  a  further  letter  we  have  another  glance  at 
the  gastronomic  capacities  of  this  holy  man.  who  was 
"moderate  to  an  extreme  at  the  table" : 

Three  john-dorries  and  a  stewed  ox-cheek !  Stop,  sir ! 
Never  leave  a  place  where  you  can  get  such  eating !  Stay, 
oh!  stay!  and  let  me  come  to  you.  You  make  me  hungry 
again  for  the  first  time  for  this  week  past ;  and  in  the  even- 
ing, too,  of  this  blessed  twenty-first  Sundsy  after  Trinity,  and 
24th  day  of  the  month  ;  for  I  could  do  nothing  in  the  morning 
towards  getting  an  appetite,  though  I  took  the  wholesome 
exercise  of  preaching  for  it,  and  had  a  good  dinner — for  a 
Milton  dinner.  But  it  will  not  bear  mentioning  after  three 
john-dorries  and  a  stewed  cheek! 

Mr.  Warner's  achievements  with  the  bottle  were  no 
less  remarkable,  at  least  for  these  latter  and  less  con- 
vivial days.  After  seeing  of  what  he  was  capable  in 
the  way  of  eating,  we  may  perhaps  render  a  grudging 
assent  to  the  verdict  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  that 
he  was  "equally  abstemious"  with  the  liquid  department 
of  his  bill  of  fare.  Writing  to  Selwyn.  he  describes 
a  little  orgie  in  which  two  of  his  friends  participated — 
Henry  Hoare,  son  of  Sir  Richard  Hoare.  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  and  Phil.  Crespigny,  King's  Proctor.  The 
parson  says : 

The  whim  took  them  as  it  sometimes  will,  to  have  a  black- 
guard scheme  of  dining  in  my  cabin,  and  ordering  their  din- 
ner ;  and  a  very  good  one  they  had  ;  mackerel,  a  delicate  neck 
of  veal,  a  piece  of  Hamborough  beef,  cabbage  and  salad,  and 
a  gooseberry  tart ;  and  when  they  had  drunk  the  bottle  of 
white  wine,  and  of  port,  which  accompanied  the  dinner,  and 
after  that  the  only  double  bottle  of  Harry's  claret  that  I  had 
left,  I  found  in  an  old  corner  (as  they  could  not  again  descend 
to  port,  or,  as  the  boys  at  Eton  call  it,  black-strap),  one  of 
the  two  bottles  of  Burgundy  which  I  took  from  your  cellar 
when  you  gave  me  the  key  of  it ;  and,  by  jove !  how  they 
did  abuse  my  modesty,  finding  it  so  exquisite,  that  instead 
of  two.  I  did  not  take  two  dozen.  But,  having  no  more,  we 
closed  the  orifice  of  the  stomach  with  a  pint  of  Dantzig  cherry- 
brandy  ;  and  have  just  parted  in  a  tolerable  state  of  insensi- 
bility to  the  ills  of  human  life. 

Another  letter  is  dated  "half-past  one  o'clock,  Sun- 
day night,  or  rather  Monday  morning,  18th  October, 
in  my  chamber,  after  a  hard  day's  christening,  when 
with  so  much  claret  in  my  head  I  ought  not  to  attempt 
anything." 

Warner,  says  the  author,  may  not  have  been  so  bad 
as  the  clergyman  Gilly  Williams  speaks  of.  who  was 
in  danger  of  naming  the  child  he  was  christening  "Hic- 
cup!" but  if  he  was  a  pattern  of  "extreme  abstemious- 
ness," one  may  well  wonder  what  a  moderate  toper 
was  like. 

And  here  we  may  leave  these  worthies  of  the 
Georgian  era.  After  all.  the  world  does  move,  and 
nowhere  is  the  movement  more  perceptible  than  after 
glance  at  the  days  of  our  grandfathers,  who  believed 
themselves  to  be  the  mirror  of  polite  life  and  the  high- 
water  mark  of  all  past  and  future  tides  of  civilization. 

"Wits,  Beaux,  and  Beauties  of  the  Georgian  Era,"  by 
John  Fyvie,  with  a  frontispiece  in  photogravure  and 
numerous  illustrations  reproduced  from  contemporary 
portraits  and  prints.  Published  by  John  Lane,  New 
York ;  $4. 

The  finances  of  Westminster  Abbey  are  in  a  very  pre- 
carious condition.  On  the  advent  of  Dean  Bradley  in 
1882,  the  outer  fabric  was  discovered  to  be  in  a  fear- 
fully dilapidated  state,  while  the  revenues  of  the  abbey, 
mainly  derived  from  landed  property,  were  sinking 
lower  and  lower.  It  was  a  crisis,  but  fortunately  it  was 
met  by  so  competent  a  master  as  the  late  dean.  While 
the  revenues  were  placed  on  a  secure  foundation,  they 
remained  wholly  inadequate,  and  an  immense  grant  was 
made  by  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  to  save  the 
building.  Today  the  abbey  is  staggering  under  a  tre- 
mendous debt,  while  one  of  its  canonries  is  suspended 
for  an  indefinite  period. 


Captain  Whiffen  has  reached  London,  after  a  year 
spent  in  exploring  the  southeastern  districts  of  Colom- 
bia, South  America.  Among  the  more  curious  dis- 
coveries Captain  Whiffen  made  is  the  secret  of  the 
system  of  telegraphy  employed  by  the  natives.  Sound 
is  the  medium  used.  Hollow  trees  are  selected,  and 
these,  being  of  various  thickness,  are  able  to  give  out  a 
high  and  low  note  when  struck.  The  sound  travels 
immense  distances  through  the  brush — many  miles.  A 
code  is  not  employed,  but  from  the  different  musical 
notes  the  native  is  able  actually  to  recognize  the  words 
that  are  intended. 


A  novel  use  of  the  fire  department  was  shown  at 
Jackson.  California,  a  few  days  ago  when  a  big  horse 
driven  by  two  boys,  in  attempting  to  ford  a  creek  run- 
ning through  the  city,  became  stuck  in  quicksand  and 
radually  sank  until  it  was  threatened  with  death.  The 
firemen  were  called  upon  to  bring  their  hose  and  us 

sluicing  the  sand  away  from  the  horse  sufficiently 
for  it  to  extricate  itself.  When  the  firemen  arrived, 
only  the  head  of  the  animal  remained  out  of  water,  but 
the  sluicing  process  proved  successful,  and   the   horse 

was  saved. 

^•m  

The  volcanic  islands  known  as  the  Bogeslof  Islands, 
of  the  Aleutian  archipelago.  Alaska,  have  been  ordered 
set  apart  and  reserved  for  the  use  of  the    I  ' 
of  Agriculture  as  a  preserve  and  breeding 
native  birds. 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 

Mrs.  Grammercy-Park,  by  A.  R.  Going- 
Thomas.  Published  by  John  Lane,  New 
York;   $1.50. 

Three  hundred  pages  of  medium-sized  type 
is  full  measure  for  a  novel  that  is  witty  and 
amusing  but  nothing  more,  unless  we  may 
take  as  a  moral  the  matrimonial  success  of  the 
unassuming  and  kind-hearted  Miss  Turton 
and  the  corresponding  failure  of  the  preten- 
tious Mrs.  Grammercy-Park.  The  immediate 
object  of  Mrs.  Grammercy-Park  in  visiting 
London  is  to  enter  English  society  with  her 
check-book  as  a  credential.  Miss  Turton  goes 
with  her  as  a  sort  of  poor  companion,  but 
when  we  take  leave  of  these  ladies  Miss  Tur- 
ton is  the  Duchess  of  Boughton,  while  Mrs. 
Grammercy-Park  still  carries  the  name  be- 
stowed upon  her  by  her  first  husband.  But 
not  without  a  strenuous  effort  to  change  it, 
for  she  proposes  to  Mr.  Karslake  in  terms  of 
an  admirable  directness.  "Mr.  Karslake,"  she 
said,  "will  you  marry  me?"  The-  gentleman 
thus  honored  is  "shook  up  pretty  consider- 
able," -but  he  uses  the  delay  graciously  ac- 
corded him  to  marry  some  one  else. 

The  book  is  probably  a  correct  sketch  of  a 
certain  section  of  English  society  and  of  a 
certain  kind  of  American  woman,  whose  su- 
preme ambition  is  to  "get  there,"  and  whose 
vulgarity  is  conspicuous  and  ineffaceable.  It 
is  hard  to  say  which  one  is  the  more  unpleas- 
ant in  its  folly  and  its  heartlessness.  The 
book  impresses  us  as  being  photographically 
accurate  and  as  one  that  will  be  read  with 
absorbing  interest  and  forgotten  in  ten  min- 
utes. 

The  Uttermost  Farthing,  by  Mrs.  Belloc 
Loundes.  Published  by  Mitchell  Kenner- 
ley,  New  York. 

This  ingenious  and  impressively  told  story 
deserves  warm  commendation,  although  it 
makes  no  claim  to  the  status  of  great  fiction. 
The  characters  are  Margaret  Pargeter,  the 
delicate,  sensitive,  and  neglected  wife  of  a 
gambling  millionaire,  and  Laurence  Vander- 
lyn,  unpaid  attache  at  the  American  embassy 
in  Paris.  The  two  have  been  innocently  at- 
tached for  years  and  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  husband,  but  when  Vanderlyn  is  about  to 
go  to  his  country  place  near  Paris  and  says, 
"Ah  !  Peggy,  if  only  it  were  possible  for  us  to 
go  there  together,"  he  is  electrified  when  she 
replies,  "Would  you  like  me  to  come  with 
you?     I  will  if  you  like,  Laurence." 

Pargeter  is  away  and  nothing  hinders.  A 
slow  night  train  is  chosen,  and  after  Peggy 
has  disposed  herself  to  sleep  Vanderlyn  does 
the  same.  Awakening  after  a  short  time,  his 
attention  is  attracted  by  the  unusual  appear- 
ance of  his  companion  and  he  finds  that  she 
is  dead,  undoubtedly  of  the  heart  disease  to 
which  she  had  confessed  an  hour  earlier? 
What  now  is  Vanderlyn  to  do  and  how  can  he 
best  protect  the  reputation  of  the  woman  who 
has  trusted  him  and  efface  himself  from  the 
situation? 

In  less  adroit  hands  the  story  might  easily 
become  sensual  and  coarse.  That  it  is  nei- 
ther is  evidence  of  fine  workmanship  and  a 
delicate  narrative  power  that  holds  our  atten- 
tion to  the  end  and  leaves  us  with  no  sense 
of  condemnation  of  the  remarkable  characters 
depicted. 

The    Development    of    the    State,    by    James 
Quayle  Dealey,  Ph.  D.     Published  by  Sil- 
ver,   Burdett   &    Co.,   New    York,    Boston, 
and  Chicago. 
The   object   of  the   author   is   to   sketch   the 
rise   and  progress   of   democracy,   an   aim  suf- 
ficiently large  for  a  book  of  some  three  hun- 
dred pages  and   one  requiring  a  condensation 
that   is   sometimes   disappointing.      Democracy 
began  with  the  horde  and  the  tribe,  it  disap- 
peared  under   patriarchal    monarchies,    and    it 
has  rcappu^.^d   and  progressed  to  its  present 
point  uncer  modern  industrialism. 

The  author  finds  five  factors  in  its  present 
advance.  These  five  are  machinery,  the  so- 
cial contract  theories  that  have  followed 
Anglo-Saxon  revolutions,  the  influences  that 
are  associated  with  the  French  revolution, 
the  religious  movements  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries,  and  finally  the 
forces  of  popular  education. 

As  an  epitomized  history  Dr.  Dealey's  work 
leaves  little  to  be  desired.  It  is  accurate,  con- 
secutive, and  informed,  and  marked  by  a  cer- 
tain wide-angled  vision  that  gives  accurate 
perspective.  It  would  be  hardly  possible  to 
find  a  better  bird's-eye  view  of  the  subject 
than  he  gives  to  us,  or  one  of  greater  discrim- 
ination as  to  essentials. 

But  it  is  not  perhaps  a  work  of  hyper- 
criticism  to  suggest  that  the  author  lays  him- 
self open  to  question  when  he  assumes,  as  he 
seems  to  do,  that  the  object  of  human  evolu- 
tion is  the  development  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions and  that  the  perfection  of  these 
institutions  is  the  promised  land  that  shall  be 
the  ultimate  of  these  efforts.  With  such  an 
assumption  it  is  perhaps  natural  that  he  should 
sometimes  use  the  placid  conventions  of  the 
day  and  identify  them  with  fact.  Ancient 
States,  wf  are  told,  were  "suspicious  of  one 
another's  motives,  treacherous  in  their  deal- 
ing, ana  considered  war  to  be  their  natural 
,  ndi  'nii.'  But  is  the  condition  of  today  so 
ilTerent    when   the    expansion    of   arma- 


ments, American  with  the  rest,  is  the  over- 
shadowing portent  of  the  age?  Has  the 
spread  of  democracy  been  attended  by  a  les- 
sening of  social  conflict  when  we  see  France, 
the  most  democratic  nation  in  the  world, 
brought  to  the  verge  of  revolution  by  a  labor 
strike,  and  when  Sweden,  also  a  democratic 
country,  is  convulsed  to  its  foundations  by 
the  same  cause  ?  Has  the  democracy  of 
America  lessened  or  increased  the  clash  of 
classes  ?  Has  it,  in  fact,  helped  to  create  that 
clash  ?  It  may  well  be  that  education  and 
intelligence  will  yet  bring  our  democracies  to 
the  point  of  self-abrogating  the  governmental 
powers  that  they  claimed  in  their  original 
state  of  unwisdom  and  inexperience. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  room  for  self-com- 
placency about  the  advance  of  democracy,  nor 
is  any  finality,  even  an  imagined  one,  within 
sight  along  such  lines.  Indeed,  the  author 
seems  to  see  the  possibilities  of  a  fresh  de- 
parture that  for  want  of  a  better  term  he  calls 
the  "new  democracy."  He  reminds  us  that  in 
quiet  nooks  of  civilization,  such  as  Finland, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the  "Wild  West" 
of  the  United  States  there  are  to  be  found 
communities  "more  anxious  to  abolish  pauper- 
ism and  crime  than  to  multiply  millionaires 
.  .  .  and  strangely  enough,  seem  more  in- 
terested in  the  health  and  education  of  chil- 
dren than  in  their  exploitation  in  the  indus- 
tries." And  yet  "there  seems  no  possibility 
that  such  iridescent  visions  of  democracy  can 
ever  dominate  the  idealism  of  Western 
civilization  as  a  whole."  But  he  admits  that 
our  young  men  may  one  day  see  visions  and 
so  acquire  an  enthusiasm  "for  a  newer  civil- 
ization   founded    on   justice    and    intelligence." 


Mexican  Trails,  by  Stanton  Davis  Kirkham. 
Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York. 

This  is  a  travel  book  pure  and  simple,  one 
that  contents  itself  with  the  picturesque  and 
the  historical,  leaving  economics  and  politics 
to  those  who  like  them.  Mr.  Kirkham's  liter- 
ary power  is  his  justification  for  entering  a 
field  in  which  he  has  many  competitors,  and 
he  certainly  writes  a  book  of  great  animation 
and  one  that  gives  us  an  unusually  clear  re- 
flection   of   Mexican   life. 

Three  years,  he  says,  have  made  a  great 
difference  in  the  conditions  of  the  southern 
republic.  A  great  development  in  communi- 
cations and  consequently  in  industry  has  been 
accompanied  with  a  growth  of  labor  troubles. 
A  certain  amount  of  lawlessness  still  exists, 
but  even  so  "the  most  desolate  regions  of 
Mexico  are  safer  today  than  the  streets  of 
New  York  or  Chicago."  The  peons,  he  says, 
are  courteous  and  kindly,  although,  curiously 
enough,  "they  will  throw  unseemly  epithets, 
but  only  once  have  they  thrown  stones  at  me." 
Epithets  and  stones  are  questionable  marks 
of  courtesy,  and  we  feel  a  little  dubious  of 
the  statement  that  "compared  with  that  of  an 
Arab,  a  Turk,  or  a  Chinaman  on  his  own 
soil,  their  conduct  is  exemplary."  If  the 
author  has  received  either  epithets  or  stones 
from  Turks  or  Arabs  his  experience  is  ex- 
ceptional. The  volume  contains  twenty-five 
good   illustrations. 


Is  Immortality  Desirable?  by  G.  Louis  Dickin- 
son. Published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  Boston ;  75  cents. 
This  lecture  was  delivered  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Ingersoll  bequest.  The  title  is  perhaps  infe- 
licitous, since  the  desirableness  of  immortality 
is  unimportant  in  comparison  with  the  facts, 
whether  or  not  those  facts  be  ascertainable. 
The  lecturer  seems  to  suggest  that  they  are 
ascertainable.  Speaking  of  the  reports  of  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research,  he  says  that 
these  "have  made  it  incumbent  upon  students 
to  take  into  serious  account  "the  hypothesis 
that  persons  survive  after  death."  In  urging 
the  study  of  immortality  he  conceives  him- 
self to  be  "doing  something  very  practical." 
He  is  asking  his  hearer  "to  take  seriously  a 
branch  of  scientific  inquiry  which  may  have 
results  more  important  than  any  other  that 
is  being  pursued  in   our  time." 


The  Misery  of  Boots,  by  H.  G.  Wells.     Pub- 
lished  by    the    Ball    Publishing   Company, 
Boston  ;   50  cents. 
This    is    another    little    booklet    about    So- 
cialism, and  its  object  is  to  urge  the  would-be 
Socialist  to  put  from  him  all  theoretical  elab- 
orations and  to  cling  to  the  "simple  essential," 
which   is  the   abolition   of  private  property   in 
anything    but    what    a    man    has    "earned    or 
made."      These,   of   course,   are   simple   words, 
but  perhaps  not  too   simple  for  the  definition 
that  is  lacking.     What  does  it  mean  to  "earn" 
or    to    "make"    something? 

Mr.  Wells  puts  his  text  at  the  end  instead 
of  at  the  beginning  of  his  sermon.  It  con- 
sists of  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Chiozza  Money 
by  a  father  of  six  children  who  found  himself 
too  poor  to  pay  for  the  repair  of  his  chil- 
dren's shoes.  He  therefore  repaired  them 
himself  as  well  as  he  could.  But  his  next- 
door  neighbor  was  a  shoemaker  out  of  work 
and  so  "I  found  out  that  I  -was  repairing 
boots  on  one  side  of  the  wall,  and  my  neigh- 
bor on  the  other  side  out  of  work  and  longing 
to  do  the  work  I  was  compelled  to  do  myself." 
Extend  the  picture,  says  Mr.  Wells  in  effect, 
and  we  have  the  condition  of  a  world  in 
which   men  are   not  allowed   to   work   for   one 


another,  but  only  for  a  third  party  known  as 
the    capitalist. 

It  is  a  common  artifice  of  casuistry  to  state 
a  problem  so  convincingly  that  a  bogus  solu- 
tion may  be  swallowed  unobserved  at  the 
same  time.  Mr.  Wells  upon  Socialism  is  a 
special  pleader,  honest  and  sincere,  but  he 
proves  nothing  by  his  problem  except  that  it 
is  a  problem,  which  no  one  denies.  There 
may  be  some  among  his  readers  who  will  be 
persuaded  that  Socialism  can  provide  a  solu- 
tion and  can  exorcise  the  devil  of  our  eco- 
nomic life  without  at  the  same  time  intro- 
ducing seven  other  and  still  more  devilish 
devils.  It  may  be  so,  but  Mr.  Wells  does  not 
demonstrate  it.  If  we  correctly  remember 
some  previous  writings  by  the  same  author,  it 
would  seem  that  this  unlucky  father  of  six 
children  would  be  relieved  of  his  anxieties 
under  a  Socialist  regime  not  so  much  by 
easier  access  to  the  shoemaker  as  by  his  own 
deposition  as  head  of  his  family.  And  inas- 
much as  the  state — whatever  that  may  be — 
is  to  take  the  place  of  the  family  he  might 
even  find  himself  in  hot  water  for  venturing 
to  have  six  children,  for  surely  philoprogeni- 
tiveness  would  be  a  matter  for  state  regula- 
tion. 

Handbook  of  Alaska,  by  Major-General  A.  W. 
Greely,  U.  S.  A.  Published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York ;  $2. 

There  have  been  many  misconceptions 
about  Alaska,  more  numerous  once  than  they 
are  now,  but  such  as  may  still  survive  will 
be  banished  by  this  volume.  General  Greely 
handles  his  subject  with  a  rotundity  of  view 
which  makes  it  equally  acceptable  to  the 
trader,  the  scientist,  the  sportsman,  and  the 
tourist.  A  country  that  annually  imports 
$17,000,000  worth  of  American  goods  and  that 
produces  a  total  value  of  $30,000,000  deserves 
to  be  better  known,  and  the  day  should  not 
be  far  distant  when  Alaska  is  numbered 
among  the  areas  that  every  traveling  Ameri- 
can should  visit. 

The  author  covers  his  subject  in  twenty- 
seven  chapters,  its  purely  commercial  aspects 
being  confined  within  due  limitations.  Espe- 
cially interesting  are  the  chapters  on  the  seal 
fisheries,  and  fisheries  in  general,  on  the  tour- 
ist attractions  that  are  offered  by  Alaska  and 
the  sport  that  is  to  be  found  there.  Geo- 
graphical features  have  a  due  prominence  as 
well  as  climate,  agriculture,  education,  and 
opportunities  for  scientific  research.  Eight 
statistical  tables  have  a  value  all  their  own, 
as  have  the  numerous  and  excellent  illustra- 
tions. 


The  Goose  Girl,  by  Harold  MacGrath.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  In- 
dianapolis ;  $1.50. 
When  Anthony  Hope  wrote  "The  Prisoner 
of  Zenda"  he  touched  a  string  of  chivalry  that 
has  vibrated  ever  since,  a  literary  phenome- 
non by  no  means  unworthy  of  note  in  an 
age  supposed  to  be  entirely  utilitarian.  Mr. 
MacGrath  follows  closely  in  Mr.  Hope's  foot- 
steps. His  plots  are  as  ingenious,  although 
his  dialogue  is  not  as  spirited.  In  "The 
Goose  Girl"  we  have  the  rival  kingdoms  of 
Ehrenstein  and  Jugendheit.  a  princess  who 
was  abducted  in  her  childhood,  an  exquisite 
goose  girl,  and  a  young  American  consul  who 
falls  hopelessly  in  love  with  royalty  and 
whose  good  fortune  it  is  to  find  that  things 
are  not  always  as  they  seem.  The  story  is 
eminently  wholesome  if  only  because  there  is 
no  money  motif,  and  because  the  women  are 
intelligent  and  good  as  well  as  beautiful,  a 
combination  that  is  too  often  quite  beyond 
the  reach  of   the   modern   story-teller. 


A  Charming  Humbug,  by  Imogen  Clark.  Pub- 
lished by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York ; 
$1.50. 
Elizabeth  Britton  meets  with  an  accident 
just  as  she  is  about  to  fulfill  a  position  as  gov- 
erness in  a  wealthy  family.  She  allows  her- 
self to  be  personated  by  Agatha  Calvert,  who 
was  once  her  pupil  and  at  whose  house  she 
was  staying  when  the  accident  came.  Agatha 
is  rich  and  beautiful,  and  when  we  see  how 
she  treats  her  young  pupil  we  must  conclude 
that  she  is  also  rather  silly.  The  story  is 
simple  and  rather  obvious  and  is  marred  by 
the  fact  that  the  male  characters  are  too 
young-lady-like.  Women  writers  would  do 
well  to  be  cautious  when  reproducing  the  pri- 
vate   conversation   of   men. 


The  Third  Circle,  by  Frank  Norris..  Pub- 
lished by  the  John  Lane  Company,  New 
York;  $1.50. 
The  first  of  sixteen  short  stories  gives  its 
name  to  the  volume,  stories  that  are  now  so 
well  known  as  to  need  no  further  word  of 
commendation.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Argonaut  holds  the  first  position  in  point 
of  time  among  the  copyright  acknowledgments 
that  preface  the  volume.  The  first  of  these 
dates  is  1891  and  it  relates  to  a  story  pub- 
lished that  year  in  the  Argonaut.  Other  Ar- 
gonaut dates  are  1894  and  1895,  and  soon 
after  came  the  call  of  the  East,  as  it  has 
come  to  so  many  other  California  writers. 


The  James  H.  Barry  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  published  a  "Story  of  the  Session 
of  the  California  Legislature  of  1909."  The 
author  is  Franklin  Hichborn  and  the  price  is 
$1.25. 
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LITERARY   NOTES. 

Three  Plays. 

Plays,  by  John   Galsworthy.      Published  by   G. 

P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York;  $1-35. 

There  are  three  plays  included  in  this  vol- 
ume— "The  Silver  Box,"  "Joy."  and  "Strife." 
The  first  has  been  staged  in  New  York,  and 
although  it  was  received  respectfully  it  was 
rather  as  a  contribution  to  current  thought 
than  to  the  popular  drama.  Mr.  Galsworthy's 
plays,  like  his  novels,  leave  us  with  a  certain 
sense  of  incompleteness.  The  problem  is 
clear  enough,  but  its  solution  is  not  so  evi- 
dent. Perhaps  we  are  the  better  for  our 
recognition   of  the  problem. 

"The  Silver  Box"  presents  a  picture  suf- 
ficiently common  of  our  social  life.  A  rich 
man  and  a  poor  man  are  charged  with  theft 
and  of  course  the  rich  man  goes  free  and 
the  poor  man  goes  to  prison.  The  rich  man's 
father  suffers  for  the  fault  of  his  son  and  for- 
gets his  honor  in  the  effort  to  save  him,  and 
the  wife  sees  her  home  destroyed  and  her 
future  blighted.  It  is  the  eternal  struggle  be- 
tween justice  and  injustice  as  well  as  between 
justice  and  the  natural  impulses,  for  the  father 
becomes  morally  blinded  by  the  peril  of  the 
son. 

"Joy"  gives  us  a  similar  feeling  of  per- 
plexity. The  three  vital  characters  are  a 
woman,  her  lover,  and  her  young  daughter, 
and  we  are  invited  to  witness  the  conflict 
in  the  daughter's  heart  as  she  describes  her 
mother's  surrender  as  well  as  the  struggle  in 
the  mother's  heart  as  she  tries  to  keep  both 
her  lover  and  her  daughter.  Once  more  we 
have  the  conflict  between  instinct  and  virtue. 

"Strife"  is  the  most  effective  of  the  three. 
We  witness  a  great  strike  in  which  the  usual 
selfish  forces  shelter  themselves  behind  the 
mask  of  public  policies,  in  which  two  per- 
sonalities grapple  with  each  other  across  the 
bodies  of  their  numberless  and  unconsidered 
victims.  And  the  two  representatives  are  both 
sacrificed  to  save  their  respective  families. 
After  a  fierce  scene  between  the  opposing 
forces  the  terms  of  settlement  are  announced 
after  they  have  been  arranged  over  the  heads 
of  the  principals — Anthony,  the  corporation 
chairman,  and  Roberts  of  the  labor  union. 
Tench,  the  secretary  of  the  corporation,  says 
to  Harness  of  the  labor  union  :  "It's  a  great 
weight  off  my  mind,  Mr.  Harness  !  But  what 
a  painful  scene,  sir!  It's  all  been  so  violent! 
What  did  he  mean  by  'Done  us  both  down?' 
If  he  has  lost  his  wife,  poor  fellow,  he 
oughtn't  to  have  spoken  to  the  chairman  like 
that."  Harness  replies,  "A  woman  dead  ;  and 
the  two  best  men  both  broken."  Tench  says  : 
"D'you  know,  sir — these  terms,  they're  the 
very  same  we  drew  up  together,  you  and  I ;  and 
put  to  both  sides  before  the  fight  began?  All 
this — all  this — and — and  what  for?"  And  so 
the  play  ends  with  that  question,  "And  what 
for?"  The  two  principals  overthrown,  justice 
unaccomplished,    starvation    alone    triumphant. 

No  doubt  these  plays  are  typical  presenta- 
tions of  actualities,  but  surely  we  need  some- 
thing more  in  the  drama  than  a  mere  prin- 
ciple of  compression  and  adaptation  applied 
to  events.  The  drama  of  serious  purpose 
should  not  merely  state  a  problem,  but  also 
solve  it,  and  problems  are  solved  by  strong 
and  constructive  characters,  and  of  these  there 
are  none.  The  parts  are  hardly  capable  of 
great  acting  because  they  allow  but  little 
room  for  idealism  and  imagination.  The 
printed  words  leave  nothing  for  the  creation 
of  the  actor,  and  we  feel  that  the  page  tells 
us  all  that  can  be  told  of  the  characters. 
There  is  room  for  the  novel  that  merely  states 
a  problem,  but  there  is  no  place  for  the  play 
thus  limited.  Mr.  Galsworthy's  plays  show 
all  the  marks  of  a  mind  that  is  honorably 
hesitating  upon  its  way  to  some  dimly  seen 
conclusions,  and  when  he  reaches  them  he 
will  speak  with  the  courage  of  confidence. 


New  Publications. 
Those  who  have  read  "Jessica's  First 
Prayer" — that  is  to  say,  the  majority  of  Eng- 
lish-speaking people — will  welcome  another 
little  volume  by  the  author,  Herba  Stretton. 
It  is  entitled  "The  Christmas  Child,"  and  its 
lesson  is  "Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men." 
The  publishers  are  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co., 
New  York.     Price,  50  cents. 

The  American  Book  Company,  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  and  Chicago,  has  published 
"Famous  Men  of  Modern  Times,"  by  John  H. 
Haaren,  LL.  D.,  and  A.  B.  Poland,  Ph.  D. 
It  is  intended  for  supplementary  reading  and 
gives  the  lives  of  thirty-three  great  soldiers, 
sailors,  statesmen,  scientists,  and  rulers  from 
Columbus  to   Gladstone.      Price,   50   cents. 

The  Century  Company,  New  York,  has 
published  a  substantial  and  illustrated  volume 
on  "Box  Furniture,"  which  describes  "How  to 
Make  a  Hundred  Useful  Articles  for  the 
Home."  It  is  written  by  Louise  Brigham  and 
illustrated  by  Edward  H.  Ascherman,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  the  instructions  are  prac- 
tical and  that  artistic  considerations  are  kept 
well    in    view. 

R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  pub- 
lished a  little  volume  of  elementary  science 
entitled  "Science  at  Home,"  by  T.  Baron  Rus- 
sell. The  object  of  the  book,  which  is  illus- 
trated, seems  to  be  to  provoke  thought  as 
to  the  familiar  phenomena  of  daily  life  and 
to  suggest  experiments  with  the  material  fur- 


nished by  the  home.     It  is  written  with  much 
simplicity  and  is  certain  to  interest. 

John  W.  Luce  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  pub- 
lished a  little  volume  of  "Love  Songs  and 
Lyrics,"  by  J.  A.  Middleton.  The  shorter  se- 
lections are  trivial,  but  the  drama,  "Red  Sef- 
chen ;  An  Incident  in  the  Life  of  Heinrich 
Heine,"  is  strongly  conceived  and  well  exe- 
cuted. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

A.  T.  Quiller-Couch,  whose  new  novel, 
"True  Tilda,"  has  just  been  published,  was  a 
famous  athlete  during  his  college  course  at 
Oxford  and  stroked  the  University  crew.  He 
is  an  enthusiastic  yachtsman,  and  spends 
much  of  his  time  on  the  water,  but  most  of 
the  time  he  is  on  land  is  given  to  literary 
work.  He  thinks  out  his  stories  in  the  course 
of  long  walks  and  most  of  his  output  is  dic- 
tated to  his  wife.  He  is  a  slow  and  pains- 
taking worker,  rarely  exceeding  1000  words  a 
day,   and  sometimes   producing   less   than    150. 

Although  no  authorized  biography  of  the 
late  George  Meredith  will  be  published,  Lord 
Morley  of  Blackburn,  better  known  as  John 
Morley,  has  undertaken  the  task  of  collecting 
and  editing  a  volume  of  the  novelist's  letters. 
With  Lord  Morley  it  will  be  a  labor  of  love, 
for   Meredith   was   one   of  his  closest   friends. 

In  the  autumn  we  shall  have  from  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company  the  first  two  vol- 
umes of  "Emerson's  Journals,"  edited  by  Ed- 
ward W.  Emerson  and  Waldo  Emerson 
Forbes.  These  volumes  cover  the  years  from 
1820  to  1829,  and  give  the  record  of  his  first 
marriage,  his  doubts  as  a  pastor,  and  his 
first  sojourn  at  Concord.  Besides  much  mus- 
ing on  his  own  inner  state,  the  diary  men- 
tions such  notable  persons  as  Dr.  Channing, 
Everett,  Webster,  Carlyle,  Thoreau,  Margaret 
Fuller,  and  Hawthorne. 

"Recollections  of  a  Long  Life,"  by  Lord 
Broughton  (John  Cam  Hobhouse),  with  addi- 
tional extracts  from  private  diaries,  edited  by 
his  daughter,  Lady  Dorchester,  will  be  pub- 
lished on  September  7  in  two  volumes.  Lord 
Broughton  was  the,  intimate  friend  of  Lord 
Byron  and  was  his  confidant  at  college  and  in 
after   life. 

A  noted  scientist's  library  is  seeking  a  pur- 
chaser. The  late  Professor  Simon  Newcomb's 
books — a  collection  rich  in  works  on  astron- 
omy, mathematics,  and  physics,  and  also  con- 
taining many  publications  on  economic  sub- 
jects— are  to  be  sold  either  collectively  or  in 
parts.  Before  the  owner's  death  a  type- 
written catalogue  was  prepared  under  his  di- 
rection, and  to  any  intending  purchaser  a 
copy  of  this  will  be  sent  upon  application  to 
the  executor  of  the  estate,  at  No.  1620  P 
Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York,  are  about 
to  publish  "Chinese  Immigration,"  by  M.  R. 
Coolidge.  This  is  said  to  be  the  most  com- 
prehensive record  of  the  Chinaman  in  the 
United   States  that  has  yet  been   written. 

A  life  of  the  late  William  Sharp  ("Fiona 
Macleod")  has  been  prepared  by  his  widow, 
and  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  autumn. 
It  is  based  on  an  abundance  of  letters,  diaries, 
and  other  literary  memorials,  and  will  be 
found  very  interesting.  No  doubt  the  book 
will  tell  how  its  subject  came  to  take  the 
name  "Fiona  Macleod"  for  his  Celtic  writings. 

Dr.  Samuel  M.  Crothers  will  publish  his 
study  of  Holmes  under  the  title  of  "Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes :  The  Autocrat  and  His  Fel- 
low Boarders,"  under  the  imprint  of  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  on  September  18, 
in  the  little  series  of  centenial  books  about 
great  men,  which  has  already  included  Charles 
Eliot  Norton's  "Longfellow"  and  Bliss  Perry's 
"Whittier." 

Hall  Caine's  story,  "The  White  Prophet," 
which  has  now  been  published  in  volume 
form,  is  said  to  have  had  at  least  one  satis- 
factory result.  It  has  persuaded  the  average 
Briton  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
Egyptian  question,  and  that  Egyptian  patriot- 
ism may  be  as  much  a  reality  as  the  same 
virtue   when   found   elsewhere. 


CURRENT   VERSE. 


Earth  has  Her  Blossoms. 

Earth  has  her  blossoms,  and  the  sea  his  shells 
\\  rough t    with    as    tine    a    workmanship,    and    fair 
As  they  had   been  some  god's  peculiar  care; 

And   in  the   heart  of  each  a  spirit  dwells 

Whose     voice,      in      flowers — for     they      to      earth 
belong — 
Is  but  a  perfume,  evanescent,  sweet, 
While   in    the   sea-born    shell,   as   sccmeth   meet. 

It  is  an   echo    faint  of  an    unending  song! 

— Florence  Earle  Coatcs,   in   Harper's   Magazine. 


Nature's  Music. 
But  who  the  melodies  of  morn  can  tell?  • 

The  wild  brook  babbling  down  the  mountain  side; 
The  lowing  herd;   the  sheepfold's   simple  bell; 
The  pipe  of  early  shepherd  dim  descried 
In   the  lone  valley;    echoing  far   and    wide 
The  clamorous  horn   along  the  cliffs  above; 
The   hollow   murmur   of  the  ocean-tide; 
The  hum  of  bees;  the  linnet's  lay  of  love; 
And  the  full  choir  that  wakes  the  universal  grove. 


O    Nature,    how   in    every   charm   supreme! 
Whose  votaries    feast   on    raptures  ever  new! 
O   for  the  voice  and  fire  of  seraphim, 
To    sing  thy  glories   with   devotion   due! 
Blest  be  the  day  I  'scaped  the  wrangling  crew, 
And   held  high  converse  with   the  godlike    few 
Who  to  th'  enraptured  heart,  and  ear,  and  eye 
Teach  beauty,  virtue,  truth,  and  love,  and  melody. 
— New   York  livening  Mail. 


My  Dream  Garden. 
Surrounded     by     the     ocean's     roar,     my     peaceful 

garden  lay, 
High   walls   encompassed   it   about   to   keep   the    sea 

at    bay. 
Bold    roses    climbed    those    hoary    walls    and    hung 

their  glowing   heads 
Just  where  the  sun  could  kiss  them  most;   and  in 

their  quiet  beds 
The  pansies  nodded  all  day  long  in   rich  and  wise 

content, 
While    over    them    protectingly    the    nun-like    lilies 

bent. 

Long,  narrow  paths  wound  in  and  out,  unhindered 
by  a  plan, 

Each  coming  back  unwittingly  to  where  it  first 
began. 

This  was  the  garden's  very  heart,  an  open  space 
of    green, 

With  lofty  lindens  circled  'round,  like  maids 
about    their    queen. 

And  there,  throughout  the  quiet  days,  a  fountain 
gushed   and   glowed, 

While  with  a  wondrous  wealth  of  bloom  the  gar- 
den overflowed. 

But  now  my  lovely  garden's  gone;   it  vanished  on 

the  day 
Your  ship   grew  but  a  thought   of  black  upon   the 

golden  bay. 
The  place  where  once  I  sat  at  ease  with  weeds  is 

covered    o'er; 
The  cooling   fountain's  voice  is   hushed,    the    roses 

climb  no   more. 
Yet    on    that    time    when    you     return     from    the 

resplendent  sea, 
My    garden    rare    will    bloom    again,    and    joy    come 

back   to    me. 

—Elizabeth    Reid,    in   Putnam's  Magazine. 

September. 
There's    a    haze    that    hides    the    meadows    and    the 

river   from   the  hills; 
There's  a  wealth  of  royal  purple  where  the  cricket 

chirps   and    trills; 
There  is  gold  in  rich  abundance — come  and  gather 

while  ye  may; 
Come  and   breathe   the   breath    of  summer — gain    a 

lifetime  in  a  day. 

There  are  lilies  red  and  glowing  in  the  marshland 
lying   low, 

There  are  tiny  asters  all  astir  where  soft  the 
breezes    blow ; 

Come  and  gather,  come  and  gather,  of  the  blos- 
soms red  and  white; 

Learn  the  lore  of  field  and  meadow  by  the  sum- 
mer's  lingering    light. 

For    the    sumach    bush    is    all    aflame,    the    maple 

catches  fire; 
From    twig    to    twig    the    color    runs    as    high    the 

flames  aspire. 
Come   and    breathe   the  breath  of  summer — there's 

a  whisper    in    the   trees 
That    she's   going,    going,    going.      Who    would   lose 

such  days  as  these? 

—  Virginia    Lewis,    in    Outing    Magazine. 
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CLEVELAND'S  PARTISANSHIP. 


Memories  of  the  Famous  Victoria  Dinner,  Recalled 
by  Richard  Watson  Gilder. 


Partisan  as  Grover  Cleveland  was,  his 
sturdy  independence  in  the  early  days  is  a 
matter  of  record.  In  the  reminiscences  of 
the  statesman  written  by  Richard  Watson  Gil- 
der, editor  of  the  Century  Magazine,  and  pub- 
lished in  that  monthly,  there  are  many  evi- 
dences of  the  courage  which  endeared  the 
Democratic  leader  to  the  great  majority  in 
his  party.  Mr.  Gilder's  second  paper,  in  the 
September  number  of  his  magazine,  gives 
some  inside  history  of  the  famous  dinner  at 
the  Victoria  Hotel,  and  Tammany's  rebuff. 
This  is  an  extract  from  that  article : 

Mr.  Cleveland  was  decidedly  a  party  man. 
He  believed  that  every  man  should  be  active 
in  politics,  and  he  practiced  this  doctrine 
from  early  manhood.  After  his  retirement 
we  had  a  talk  about  this,  in  which  he  spoke 
as  having  had  a  letter  from  a  young  man 
asking  his  advice  concerning  party  affilia- 
tions. He  said  he  told  him  of  his  own  ex- 
perience, how  he  had  early  gone  into  local 
party  work,  standing  all  day  at  the  polls.  Mr. 
Cleveland  added,  "I  never  had  anything  to 
do  with  anything  that  was  shady  or  corrupt." 

I  sometimes  had  an  amused  suspicion  that 
although  he  admired  and  was  grateful  to  the 
Independents  who  came  to  bis  support  more 
than  once,  and  although  he  felt  a  keen  moral 
sympathy  with  them,  and  gave  some  of  them 
his  intimate  friendship,  the  fact  that  they  had 
been  Republicans,  and  might  easily  become 
Republicans  again,  was  just  a  slight  regret  in 
his  mind.  When,  off  on  some  inland  fishing 
expedition,  he  fell  in  with  an  old-time  Demo- 
cratic farmer,  especially  one  who  was  faith- 
ful to  what  the  President  considered  "sound 
Democratic  doctrine,"  he  warmed  up  to  the 
old    fellow    amazingly. 

I  do  not  believe  he  ever  voted  for  a  candi- 
date outside  of  his  party.  He  might  have 
been  willing  to  do  so  in  certain  campaigns  in 
his  later  years,  possibly — owing  to  what  he 
looked  upon  as  undemocratic  platforms  and 
candidates — if  he  had  not  possessed  an  ever- 
present  sense  of  obligation  because  of  the 
great  honors  and  responsibilities  his  party  had 
bestowed  upon  him.  He  doubtless  voted  at 
times  for  Democrats  not  on  the  "regular 
ticket,"  but  a  feeling  of  propriety  kept  him 
from  vehemently  opposing  a  candidate  of  his 
parly,  even  if  such  a  candidate,  in  his  opinion, 
might  be  leading  the  party  into  strange  and 
unfortunate  paths. 

Vet  inside  of  his  "regularity"  he  manifested 
always  a  singular  independence  and,  at  times, 
even  detachment.  I  have  mentioned  with 
what  nonchalance  he  held  the  Tammany  lead- 
ers at  a  distance  at  a  time  when  he  and 
they  might  easily  have  fallen  into  some  sort 
of  friendly  relations. 

Incidents  connected  with  the  famous  dinner 
at  the  Victoria,  which  Mr.  Whitney  urged 
him  to  attend,  during  the  campaign  of  1892. 
were  dramatically  characteristic.  I  was  told 
at  the  time  by  a  prominent  member  of  the 
national  committee  that  Mr.  Whitney  became 
alarmed  at  Tammany's  lack  of  interest  in  the 
canvass.  Mr.  Cleveland  was  shrewdly  cling- 
ing to  the  protective  isolation  of  his  summer 
home  at  Gray  Gables,  when  Mr.  Whitney  let 
him  know  that  it  was  important  that  he 
should  put  something  into  writing  by  way  of 
a  peace  proposition,  or  pledge,  which  would 
so  far  satisfy  the  Tammany  leaders  as  to  get 
them  to  work  for  the  candidate. 

To  this — so  I  was  informed — Mr.  Cleve- 
land's reply  was  that  if  the  national  com- 
mittee regarded  such  a  written  pledge  from 
the  candidate  as  a  necessity,  they,  being  well 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances,  must  be 
right ;  and,  therefore,  he  would  gladly  step 
aside  so  that  they  could  obtain  a  candidate 
who  would  make  the  required  pledge! 

As  the  resigantion  of  the  nominee  was  a 
thing  not  to  be  thought  of,  he  was  then  asked 
if  he  would  meet  some  of  the  Tammany  lead- 
ers at  dinner.  Mr.  Cleveland  replied  that  he 
would  meet  any  persons  that  the  committee 
thought  it  desirable  for  the  candidate  to  meet. 
He  thereupon  came  to  New  York  and  met  at 
table  his  leading  commiteemen.  with  Mr. 
Croker  and  members  of  the  Democratic  ma- 
chine. The  next  day  one  of  the  papers  an- 
nounced that  at  that  dinner  he  had  given  en- 
tirely satisfactory  assurances  to  Tammany 
Hall. 

As  it  happened  I  was  walking  down  Broad- 
way that  evening  with  a  friend,  the  Kentucky 
poet,  Robert  Burns  Wilson,  and  thought  I 
would  drop  in  and  introduce  him  to  the  ex- 
President.  Seeing  his  private  secretary,  Mr. 
Robert  Lincoln  O'Brien,  in  the  hall  at  the 
top  of  the  stairway,  I  told  him  my  errand, 
and  asked  what  was  going  on.  When  he  in- 
formed me  who  were  in  council  I  said  that  I 
was  sure  I  was  not  wanted;  but  he  insisted 
upon'  anouncing  my  name,  when  out  came 
Mr.  Cleveland,  to  spend  some  time  in  genial 
talk  with  the  young  Kentuckian.  So  when, 
next  morn:ng,  I  read  the  news  of  his  sur- 
render to  Tammany  Hall,  I  could  not  believe 
it,  not  only  because  it  would  "be  out  of  charac- 
ter, but  *iecause  he  was,  when  I  saw  him. 
far  front  having  the  air  of  a  man  who  was 
e thing    against    his    will    and    judg- 

leveland  never  told  me  just  what  hap- 
:  ut  I  was  told  by  one  who  was  there 


that  when  a  certain  politician  made  the  de- 
mand of  a  written  pledge  Mr.  Cleveland 
flamed  up,  and,  bringing  his  fist  down  on  the 
table  with  a  crash,  declared  that  rather  than 
do  what  was  asked  of  him  he  would  suffer 
damnation  !  At  this  one  of  Mr.  Cleveland's 
leading  supporters  "turned  pale,"  thinking 
that  it  was  "all  up."  After  this  unmistakable 
declaration  of  independence,  Mr.  Cleveland 
calmed  down  somewhat,  and  subsequently  said 
that  if  he  ever  were  President  again  he  would 
not  divide  the  party  into  personal  friends  and 
personal  enemies,  but  would  regard  all  alike 
and  without  partiality.  It  was  this  last  state- 
ment to  which  the  Tammany  representatives 
clung,  getting  what  comfort  out  of  it  they 
could.  The  course  of  events,  in  the  ensuing 
administration,  it  may  be  added,  showed  that 
no  embarrassing  compact  whatever  was  en- 
tered into  by  the  candidate. 

Now  let  us  go  forward  to  the  eve  of  Mr. 
Cleveland's  second  election.  I  wonder  if  it 
ever  happened  with  a  candidate  before,  in  our 
time,  that  such  an  evening  should  be  passed 
without  the  presence  of  a  single  political  as- 
sociate, in  the  undisturbed  privacy  of  home! 

Dr.  Joseph  D.  Bryant,  his  devoted  friend 
and  physician,  and  myself  were  alone  with 
him  in  his  home  on  Fifty-First  Street.  We 
sat  a  while  chatting  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  library, 
till  Dr.  Bryant  moved  to  go,  when  Mr.  Cleve- 
land suggested  that  we  walk  down  to  the 
doctors  house,  then  on  Thirty-Sixth  Street. 
with  him.  On' the  way  down  Mr.  Cleveland 
said  little.  When  we  turned  to  walk  back'  to 
Fifty-First  Street,  I  found  him  in  a  very 
solemn  mood.  I  do  not  know  how  it  hap- 
pened, but  we  fell  to  talking  about  that  dinner 
at  the  Victoria,  when  he  was  reported  to  have 
placed  the  New  York  appointments  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Tammany  Hall. 

As  I  knew  better,  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
remark:  "I  will  tell  you  what  I  said  to  a 
friend  of  mine  today  ■  I  told  him  that 
rather  than  know  that  Mr.  Cleveland  had 
done  what  was  charged  I  should  prefer  to 
be  told  that  he  was  dead  !"  Quick  as  a  flash, 
"That  is  right,"  came  Mr.  Cleveland's  re- 
sponse. "What  is  a  leader  to  us,"  I  went  on, 
"if  he  ceases  to  lead  those  who,  in  the  cause 
of  good  government,  have  chosen  him  as 
their  champion?"  "You  are  right,"  again  he 
exclaimed  with  warm  sympathy  and  approval. 

Then  he  added  that  no  person  had  the  right 
to  give  the  details  of  that  dinner,  but  if  they 
could  be  fully  told,  no  one  would  have  reason 
to  disapprove  his  part  in  the  affair.  He  said, 
furthermore,  that  not  to  any  person  had  ex- 
planation of  the  occurrence  been  made,  ex- 
cept to  a  certain  prominent  Republican,  whom 
he  named,  one  who  had  come  out  in  his  favor 
at  the  time  of  his  defeat  four  years  before. 

Incomes  from  Sport. 

Bicycling  as  a  means  of  livelihood  yielded 
splendid  returns  ten  years  ago,  says  Percy  M. 
Gushing  in  Outing.  When  tracks  were  spread 
all  over  the  country  from  coast  to  coast,  and 
the  wheel  craze  was  at  its  zenith,  there  were 
hundreds  of  professional  riders  to  race  for 
money,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
willing  to  furnish  it.  Tom  Cooper,  Harry 
Elkes,  Eddie  Bald,  and  scores  of  others 
reaped  splendid  harvests  while  the  time  was 
ripe.  Then  came  the  automobile  and  the  bot- 
tom dropped  out  of  bicycling.  For  a  long  time 
wheel  racing  was  at  a  low  ebb,  and  provided 
livings   for   but  a   limited   few. 

Of  late  a  change  has  slowly  been  taking 
place.  Bicycling  as  a  professional  sport,  it 
is  said  by  authorities,  is  growing  in  popular 
favor  again.  Facts  seem  to  bear  out  this 
statement,  for  two  new  tracks  have  been  built 
at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  an  elaborate  course 
arranged  at  Los  Angeles,  and  the  old  tracks 
at  Newark,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Boston  were 
constantly  in  use  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer. 

While  a  few  years  ago  there  were  but  a 
dozen  professional  riders  who  relied  entirely 
on  racing  for  their  support,  there  are  now 
nearly  sixty.  Of  course,  it  would  be  ridicu- 
lous to  predict  that  bicycling  will  ever  regain 
the  popularity  it  once  held,  for  the  automo- 
bile and  airship  have  gained  too  strong  a  foot- 
hold. 

Of  the  men  who  have  made  fortunes  by 
the  pedal,  and  who  are  still  earning  substan- 
tial incomes  through  it.  Floyd  McFarland. 
the  dean  of  professional  riders,  stands  out 
foremost.  McFarland,  who  has  been  a  profes- 
sional rider  since  1S93,  has  earned  in  that 
time  a  sum  of  money  which,  if  saved,  would 
enable  him  to  settle  down  for  the  rest  of  his 
life   in  luxury. 

Then  there  is  Frank  Kramer,  champion 
sprinter,  whose  earnings  as  a  racer  have  pur- 
chased an  interest  in  a  large  lumber  and  real 
estate  business.  Both  McFarland  and  Kramer, 
even  in  these  comparatively  dull  times,  make 
about  $3000  annually. 

Major  Taylor,  a  colored  man,  who  for  years 
was  the  marvel  of  the  cycle  world,  is  another 
whose  wheel  has  kept  his  exchequer  well  sup- 
plied. He  is  still  riding,  and  though  the 
money  is  not  so  plentiful  and  easy  as  it  was  in 
the  old  days,  he  nevertheless  manages  to  put 
about  $2500  a  year  in  his  pocket. 

James  Moran,  of  Chelsea,  Massachusetts. 
who  with  McFarland  won  the  six-day  race  at 
Madison  Square  Garden  last  winter,  divided 
a  purse  of  $1500  together  with  outside  sums 
paid  by  tire  concerns  and  bicycle  manufac- 
turers amounting  to  in  all  nearly  $5000,  with 


his  team  mate.  This  included  bonuses  from 
the  management  of  the  race.  The  six-day 
racers  pay  dearly  for  their  money,  however. 
The  other  leading  teams  in  these  heart-break- 
ing contests  draw  from  $800  down  to  $200  in 
prizes. 

Bobby  Walthour,  the  pace  follower,  is  worth 
about  $40,000,  which  he  has  made  on  his 
wheel,  and  the  late  Tom  Cooper  earned 
enough  at  the  game  to  purchase  an  interest  in 
the  Detroit  Electric  Light  Company  and  die 
rich.  Many  riders  gave  up  the  track  when 
interest  in  cycling  waned  and  turned  their  at- 
tention to  automobile  racing.  Barney  Oldfield 
was  one  of  these,  and  the  Wright  brothers, 
Orville  and  Wilbur,  went  one  better,  and  re- 
signed as  amateur  tandem  champions  of  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  the 
air. 

Football,  as  a  professional  sport,  has  been 
tried  in  New  York.  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia, 
and  other  places.  It  thrived  for  a  while,  but 
was  never  a  real  success.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  supported  in  some  of  the  smaller 
towns.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  money  in 
football  lies  in  coaching.  Many  college  foot- 
ball stars  have  turned  their  attention  to  coach- 
ing after  graduation. 

Fielding  H.  Yost,  of  the  University  of  I 
Michigan,  draws  an  annual  income  from  that 
institution  said  to  be  $5000.  Alonzo  A.  Stagg, 
physical  director  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, annually  receives  a  sum  which  is  be- 
lieved to  be  as  large.  The  Iatter's  duties  are 
perhaps  broader  than  those  of  the  average 
man  who  has  charge  of  a  college  football  team. 
He  governs  all  sports  at  that  institution. 
Glenn  S.  Warner,  football  coach  at  the  Car- 
lisle Indian  School,  is  reported  to  draw  be- 
tween $3000  and  $4000  a  year.  Charles  Court- 
ney, of  Cornell,  from  an  interest  in  a  shell 
construction  company  and  his  salary  from 
the  university  reaps  an  income  of  $7000 
yearly.  He  lives  in  a  house  at  Ithaca  pre- 
sented to  him  in  appreciation  of  his  efforts 
as  a  coach. 

Xed  Hanlon,  of  Toronto,  who  at  once  time 
drew  a  salary  of  $4000  for  coaching  the  crew 
of  the  University  of  California,  began  his 
career  as  an  oarsman  when  a  street  "arab"  in 
the  Canadian  city.  At  his  death  he  was  in 
possession  of  $150,000  worth  of  prizes  won  in 
his  profession. 
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Multiplication  of  Power 


There  is  no  higher  efficiency  in  the 
world  than  that  of  the  American  bus- 
iness man. 

The  multiplication  of  power  in  a 
businessman — if  he  has  the  ability  with- 
in him — depends  upon  the  i?icreased 
number  of  people  whom  he  can,  by 
personal  contact,  interest  in  his  purposes. 

He  does  this  by  telephone,  and  the 
multiplication  of  the  telephone's  useful- 
ness depends  on  the  increased  number 
of  persons  whom  he  can  reach. 

In  1S90  the  Bell  System  had 
200,000  subscribers'  telephones  in  use. 
As  late  as  1899 — ten  years  ago — it  had 
only  500,000. 

To-day  it  has  4,400,000 — one  for 
every  tiventy  persons  in  this  country — 
and  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  500,000 
a  year. 


Has  the  vast  development  of  indus- 
tries since  1890 — the  greatest  period  of 
advance  in  the  world's  history — when 
America  has  advanced  /aster  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  "world,  been  the  force 
that  has  built  up  this  great,  unified, 
efficient  telephone  service ;  or 

Has  the  increased  ability  of  the 
American  business  man  to  bring  people 
to  him  from  every  locality,  far  and 
near,  over  the  Bell  Telephone  System, 
been  the  cause  of  the  multiplication  of 
his  power  and  his  principality  ? 

Whichever  the  cause  and  whichever 
the  effect,  the  advancement  of  one  is 
inseparably  linked  with  the  advance- 
ment of  the  other. 

The  business  man's  Bell  Telephone, 
with  its  long  distance  and  emergency 
advantages,  is  his  most  precious  asset 
next  to  his  capital  itself. 


The  Bell  Long  Distance  Telephone  means  as  much  to  the  home 
as  it  does  to  the  office.  It  is  the  most  marvelous  conven- 
ience   of  modern  times — if  not  all  time — added  to  home  life. 

The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

Every  "Bell  Telephone  Is  a  Long  "Distance  Station 
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BLANCHE  BATES,  SECRETARY. 

By  Gecrge  L.  Shoals- 


"Produced    under    the    personal    supervision 
of    Mr.    Belasco,"    says    the    programme,    but 
there  is  little  trace  of  the  great  producer  and 
realistic    illusionist   in    "The    Fighting    Hope. 
Mr    Belasco  certainly  produced  the  play  at  his 
Stuyvesant     Theatre     in     New     1  ork     eleven 
months  ago.  and  made  the  hazard  of  his  star  s 
reputation  in  the  initial  work  of  a  newspaper 
writer  turned  playwright,  but  if  there  is  any- 
thing else  to  be  credited  to  him  in  this  con- 
nection   it    does    not    appear    on    the    surface. 
The   New   York   correspondent   of   the   Argo- 
naut noted  this  in  his  review  of  the  play  last 
October      It  looks  as  if  the  eminent  manager 
had  said  to  Miss  Bates,  "You  think  my  efforts 
in  the  way  of  stage  illusion  and  atmosphere 
are  nothing.     Well,   then,   see  what  you  can 
do  without  them."     All  the  three  acts  of  the 
drama  are  played  in  one  scene— the  library  oi 
a    country    home.      It    is    an    almost    severely 
plain    "interior,"    with    desks    and    typewriter 
book-cases,  and  safe,  a  broad  window  view  ot 
a    sunny    landscape    and    a    bunch    or    two    of 
flowers    as    decorations    giving     it     the     only 
touches   that   distinguish    the   room    from    any 
business  office.    There  are  no  supernumeraries, 
no  make-weight  figures  in  the  cast,  four  people 
doing  all  the  work  except  at  the  very  last  of 
the  third  act,  when  the   fifth   member   of   the 
company  appears  for  less  than  ten  minutes. 

But  the  play  is  a  success,  indubitably,  and 
Blanche  Bates  is  the  reason.  Mr.  Hurlbut, 
with  much  skill  has  turned  an  ordinary  maga- 
zine story  of  the  day  into  an  acting  play, 
which  begins  quietly,  slowly  gathers  interest 
and  then  rushes  along  to  an  effective  though 
melodramatic  climax.  There  is  little  of  dis- 
tinction in  the  lines.  The  sentiment  is  con- 
ventional in  expression  when  it  is  not  actually 
stilted  the  wit  is  of  the  daily  newspaper  va- 
riety There  is  a  straining  of  the  probabilities 
in  every  situation,  but  the  two  big  scenes  are 
handled  with  a  creditable  restraint.  Through 
it  all  the  force  of  the  woman  who  rules  the 
conflicting  interests,  with  a  mistaken  but 
heroic  purpose,  is  the  one  magnetic  quality. 

It   is   four   years    since    Blanche    Bates    was 
here   in   "The    Darling    of   the    Gods,"    and    it 
is   much    longer   since   she   left   San   Francisco 
to   become    a   member   of   the   late   Augustm 
Daly's    company    in    New    York.      Those    who 
know  of  her  work  in  those  old  days  and  were 
capable  of  judging  never  doubted  her  greater 
success  in  a  field  of  more  intense  striving  and 
competition.     Among  those  who  welcomed  the 
star   last   Monday   evening   at    the   Van    Ness, 
and   who    appropriated   to    themselves    a    large 
share    of    her    evident    gratification,    there    are 
undoubtedly  many  who  find  a  trace  of  regret 
in  their  sympathy  and  regard.     They  are  still 
expectant  of  greater  things  from  Miss  Bates, 
and    hopefully    expectant.      Mr.    Belasco    has 
made  her  a  star,  and  he  has  given  her  pictur- 
esque and  popular  mediums  of  expression,  but 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  has  not  yet 
obtained  for  her  a  play  that  is  commensurate 
with    her    ability    or    a    fair     return     for     her 
earnest,    painstaking,    and    enthusiastic    study 
and   exposition. 

"The  Fighting  Hope"  is  not  worth  a  year 
of  Miss  Bates's  career.  Whatever  it  has  of 
serious  interest  the  star  gives  it.  Its  two 
scenes  of  emotional  intensity  are  easily  within 
her  powers,  but  they  are  on  the  lower  heights. 
Their  greatest  difficulty  lies  in  the  necessity 
of  winning  sympathy  for  martyrdom  in  a  mis- 
taken cause,  for  an  object  early  shown  to  be 
unworthy.  And  in  this  the  playwright  has 
done  but  little  for  the  actress.  His  inge- 
nuity and  skill  have  made  the  situations,  it  is 
left  to  her  to  show  by  tone  and  movement 
the  growth  and  conquering  power  of  a  revolt 
in  sentiment  and  motive.  There  is  lack  of 
philosophy  and  inspiration  in  the  playwright, 
and  of  opportunity  for  the  star. 

Miss  Bates  is  as  beautiful,  as  charming  as 
ever.  As  much  of  grace,  of  harmony  of  line 
in  pose  and  gesture,  as  the  part  of  a  business 
man's  stenographer  and  confidential  secretary 
allows  her  to  display,  she  shows.  But  it  is 
far  from  the  romance,  the  divinity  of  Rosa- 
lind, even  from  the  sparkle  and  flame,  the 
tragic  abandon  of  Cigarette.  Her  voice  is  still 
the  rare  gift  that  matches  her  fortunate  en- 
dowments in  face  and  form.  It  is  full,  clear, 
and  vibrant  with  passion,  and  it  is  managed 
for  the  most  part  with  dramatic  intelligence. 
There  is  a  bit  of  incoherence  once  or  twice  in 
the  most  exacting  interview  with  her  hus- 
band in  the  play,  but  it  is  fully  in  keeping 
with  nature  if  not  with  art.  In  no  instance 
does  she  fall  short  of  the  utmost  suggestion 
or   realization    in    the   character   she    assumes. 


The  regard  of  her  auditors,  as  has  been  said, 
is  tempered  only  by  the  reflection  that  Anna 
Dale  Granger  may  not  be  remembered  as  one 
of  a  nailery  of  worthy,  distinctive  portraits. 

The  company  which  Mr.  Belasco  has  sent 
on  tour  with  Miss  Bates  is  not  remarkable. 
In  New  York  the  leading  man  was  Charles 
Richman.  Here,  the  part  of  the  financial 
ruler  of  men  and  interests  is  taken  by  Milton 
Sills  an  actor  of  nominal  attainments.  He 
does'  not  realize  the  description  of  the  lines, 
as  a  man  who  would  attract  the  admiring  at- 
tention of  hero-worshiping  young  women. 
Perhaps  he  would  appear  a  person  of  distinc- 
tion to  a  girl  who  afterward  marries  a  worth- 
less rat,  but  not  to  more  discerning  ones. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  presentation  is  en- 
tirely without  impressive  features.  Mr.  bill. 
is  able  to  make  the  audience  believe  in  his 
integrity  even  before  the  long-sought  letter  is 
found  but  he  gains  little  sympathy.  It  must 
be  suspected  that  the  interviews  with  his  new 
private  secretary,  in  which  he  reawakens  her 
youthful  regard  and  warms  it  into  genuine  af- 
fection, in  spite  of  her  active  distrust  and 
opposing  motives,  take  place  while  the  curtain 
is  down. 

Hard-headed,  cynical  old  lawyers  are  as 
necessary  to  melodrama  as  pistol-shots  and 
twilight  effects.  "The  Fighting  Hope  has 
one  and  there  isn't  a  gray  hair  missing,  nor 
any  of  the  top  crust  off  his  voice.  It  is  an 
easy,  satisfying  role,  and  John  W.  Cope  is  a 
«ood  deal  more  than  merely  acceptable  in  it. 
There  is  no  sham  about  him,  no  sentimental- 
ist!! no  sudden  striking  off  into  new  paths  of 
virtue  or  romance.  The  old  lawyer  couldn  t 
be  spared.  He  does  not  add  to  the  gayety  of 
the  spectacle,  he  makes  all  the  gayety  there 
is  He  does  not  change  or  affect  any  of  the 
clashing  motives  in  the  play,  but  he  ex- 
plains, and  he  lectures,  and  he  jibes,  and  he 
effaces  himself  skillfully  when  necessary,  re- 
appearing at  the  end  to  whisper  the  important 
but  inevitable  news— "He  is  dead. 

Off  somewhere  in  the  mysterious  recesses 
of  the  stage  a  pistol-shot  has  rung  out  on 
the  ni"ht  air  a  moment  before.  Even  the 
small  boy,  had  he  been  present  in  the  au- 
dience, would  have  known  what  that  shot 
meant.  It  has  removed  the  husband,  the  es- 
caped prison-bird,  the  weak  and  vicious  ob- 
stacle to  the  marriage  of  the  banker  and  his 
secretary.  And  a  good  thing,  too.  He  had 
almost  ruined  the  banker  by  selling  his  trust, 
and  he  had  spent  his  ill-gotten  gains  on  Rose 
Fanchon,  neglecting  his  loyal  wife  and  two 
sons  A  pitiable  figure  at  the  best.  V*  edg- 
wood  Nowell  plays  the  part  and  makes  the 
most  of  it  during  his  brief  appearance.  He  is 
a  rat,  but  as  cunning  and  as  desperate  as 
the  leader  of  his  tribe.  Mr.  Nowell  proves 
his  ability  to  do  greater  things  in  this  for- 
bidding  but    forceful    interlude. 

The  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Mason,  is  a  color- 
less representation  by  Loretta  Wells.  There 
is  no  lack  of  talk  in  the  part,  but  not  a 
phrase  of   it  stands  out  in   relief. 

Minor  inadequacies  may  well  be  overlooked. 
The  play  and  the  supporting  company  are 
only  sufficient  excuses  for  the  return  of  one 
whom  California  will  continue  to  hold  in  fond 
esteem.  Blanche  Bates  is  really  the  Girl  of 
the  Golden  West.  May  the  fates  send  her  a 
play  that  is  worthy  of  her  gifts,  and  failing 
that,  may  she  come  back  to  San  Francisco 
again  and  often  as  the  star  in  Shakespearean 
comedies  that  only  such  as  she  can  revive 
with  certainty  and  invest  with  new  delights. 
-■♦* 


The  Kaiser's  Love  for  the  Stage. 
Some  interesting  statistics  are  published  re- 
garding the  extent  to  which  the  German  em- 
;eror  personally  subsidizes  the  Roya  Opera 
House  and  the  Royal  Theatre  in  Berlin.  Of 
a  total  of  $625,000  expended  on  them  by  the 
Prussian  budget,  $112,500  is  contributed  from 
the  Kaiser's  private  exchequer.  In  addition 
he  bears  the  annual  deficit,  something  like 
$75  000,  sometimes  as  much   as   $100,000. 

Thus  the  imperial  patronage  of  dramatic 
and  operatic  arts  represents  a  tidy  sum  of 
over  $200,000  per  annum.  Even  this,  how- 
ever does  not  exhaust  the  list  of  the  Kaiser  s 
theatrical  expenses,  for  every  time  he  com- 
mands a  performance,  the  seats  for  which  are 
distributed  to  his  personal  guests  and  friends 
he  must  buy  out  the  entire  seating  capacity  of 
the  theatre,  averaging  a  total  of  $1250  for 
each  such  affair.  , 

The  salaries  of  the  Kaiser's  operatic  and 
dramatic  stars  are,  of  course,  small  compared 
with  those  paid  in  the  United  States.  Not  one 
gets  more  than  $10,000  a  year.  The  general 
manager  of  the  whole  royal  theatrical  depart- 
ment receives  only  $4500  a  year  in  addition 
to  the  free  use  of  the  official  residence.  Last 
year  the  deficit  was  the  heaviest  he  has  ever 
paid  for  it  included  the  cost  of  producing 
his  cherished  historical  pageant,  the  Assyrian 
pantomime,  "Sardanapalus,"  which  alone  cost 
over  $75,000  before  the  curtain  rose  on  the 
first  performance. 

— -*•»" 

The  Prussian  Parliament  has  decreed  that 
thenceforth  a  tax  of  $2400  is  to  be  levied  in 
case  of  the  bestowal  of  the  ducal  rank.  A 
new  prince  pays  $1500,  a  count  $900,  a  baron 
$600.  __ 

Billy   Clifford   is   to    be   starred   this    season 
in  "The  Girl  at  the  Helm."     His  wife,  Maude 
Lambert,  is  to  replace  Blanche  Ring  in  "The 
I  Midnight  Sons." 


Old  Actors  in  the  Forrest  Home. 
In  1860  Edwin  Forrest  was  induced  by  a 
public  demand  he  could  not  conscientiously 
refuse  to  return  to  the  stage.  In  1862  he 
gave  that  magnificent  round  of  Shakespearean 
personations  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre 
in  Philadelphia,  under  the  management  of 
William  Wheatley,  which  was  said  at  the  time 
to  mark  the  climax  of  his  career.  At  the 
close  of  this  triumphant  season  Mr.  Forrest 
held  his  fortune  to  be  not  far  from  $1,500,000, 
and  it  is  believed  by  well-informed  friends 
that  he  had  then  determined  to  devote  this 
entire  sum  to  the  founding  and  maintaining 
of  the  retreat  for  aged  actors  so  long  kept  m 
mind.  It  was  during  this  brilliant  engagement 
that  the  first  symptoms  appeared  of  the  mal- 
ady, proving  to  be  rheumatic  gout,  which 
ended  his  life,  a  decade  later. 

Mr.  Forrest's  country  place  was  a  farm  of 
147  acres,  the  land  being  undulating  and  di- 
versified with  gardens,  orchards,  a  vineyard, 
meadows,  and  groves  of  fine  trees.  It  was 
called  "Springbrook,"  from  the  stream  that 
has  its  source  on  the  place  and  flows  through 
it  toward  the  Delaware.  It  was  the  favorite 
residence  of  his  sisters,  and  in  their  time  it 
was  a  country  place  indeed,  surrounded  by 
open  fields.  Today  the  streets  of  the  city  are 
advancing  upon  it  from  all  sides  and  pres- 
ently must  be  cut  through  across  the  land. 

This  is  the  property  bequeathed  in  trust 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Edwin  Forrest 
Home.  It  is  still  preserved  intact,  but,  with 
the  march  of  improvement,  some  of  the  out- 
lying acres  will  of  necessity  be  laid  out  in 
squares  and  built  upon.  There  is  a  clause, 
however,  in  the  special  act  of  the  State  legis- 
lature which  serves  as  a  charter,  reserving 
to  the  home  "sixty  acres  and  the  building," 
forever  preventing  the  running  of  streets 
through   that   part   of   Springbrook. 

Sixty  acres  makes  a  good-sized  park  and 
the  home  will  have  :ample  room  and  verge 
enough  in  this  reservation  for  all  time  to 
come.  It  is  pertinent  enough  to  consider  that 
not  many  of  the  suburban  estates  within 
twelve  miles  of  the  City  Hall  comprise  so 
large  an  area  as  sixty  acres.  One-tenth  of 
that  acreage  makes  a  fair  country  place  and 
the  home  will  always  be  surrounded  by  ample 
grounds,  larger  in  extent  and  finer  in  land- 
scape attractions  than  most  of  the  suburban 
residences  in  the  neighborhood. 

These  grounds,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  Mr.  Forrest's  will,  are  maintained 
with  drives,  walks,  shrubbery,  flowers,  and 
other  parklike  attractions,  and  are  to  be  open 
to  the  public  at  such  times  as  the  directors 
of  the  home  shall  deem  expedient,  provided 
that  "the  people  of  the  neighborhood  shall 
have  access  thereto  not  less  than  thirty  hours 
each  week." 

The  will  further  provides  that  "there  shall 
be  a  neat  and  pleasant  theatre  for  private  ex- 
hibitions and  histrionic  culture." 

If  there  is  one  thing  an  actor  delights  in 
more  than  another  it  is  going  to  the  theatre. 
The  player  loves  the  play.  As  heretofore 
noted,  one  of  the  objections  brought  against 
Springbrook  as  a  site  for  the  Forrest  Home 
has  been  the  remoteness  of  the  place  from  the 
centre  of  the  city.  The  inmates  could  not 
go  to  the  theatre  without  incurring  the  neces- 
sity of  a  long  return  journey  to  the  home  late 
at  night.  That  objection  was  valid  years  ago. 
but  now  an  automobile  run  of  half  an  hour 
pretty  effectively  does  away  with  it. 

However,  the  home  is  at  last  to  have  a 
theatre  of  its  own.  The  requirements  of  the 
will  in  this  as  in  some  other  matters  have 
not,  so  far,  beeji  carried  out  because  the  re- 
quired means  have  not  been  available.  The 
trustees  have  never  been  vested  with  any- 
thin"  like  the  amount  of  money  the  testator 
intended  they  should  have.  The  troubles 
they  have  encountered  need  not  be  recited 
here,  but  they  are  gradually  carrying  out  his 
designs  as  fast  as  their  resources  permit.  The 
theatre  is  one  of  the  things  that  have  been 
obliged  to  wait,  but  the  waiting  has  now  come 
to  an  end.  Private  generosity  has  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  trustees,  and  funds  for  the 
building  are  to  be  provided  by  subscription. 
At  the  recent  observance  of  Founders'  Day  at 
the  home  J.  Frederick  Zimmerman  subscribed 
$1000  to  the  theatre  fund,  and  gave  assur- 
ances that  the  building  should  be  constructed 
without    further   delay. 


Rubinstein's  Music. 
Rubinstein's  "Paradise  Lost"  was  recently 
sung  twice  to  enthusiastic  audiences  in 
Prague  tobserves  the  New  York  Evening 
Post).  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Rubinstein's  music 
is  always  received  with  enthusiasm  whenever 
the  professionals  deign  to  produce  any  of 
it.  They  seldom  do,  because  it  is  brimful 
of  melody— the  kind  of  music  the  public  clam- 
ors for.  Why  the  musicians  should  refuse  to 
give  the  public  the  kind  of  good  music  it 
wants  and  would  be  willing  to  pay  for.  is  one 
of  those  things  no  one  can  find  out.  It  is  a 
mystery  that  has  been  frequently  commented 
on  in  this  journal  in  the  past,  and  will  lie 
commented  on  with  increasing  frequency  in 
the  future. 


Virginia  Harned  will  be  seen  in  a  dramatic 
sketch  when  she  starts  on  her  vaudeville  tour 
in  October. 


BEWARE  OF  FIRE! 

Your  valuable  papers  should  be 
in  one  of  our  Safe  Deposit  Boxes. 
Rentals  $4.00  a  year. 

CROCKER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

CROCKER  BUILDING  Post  and  Market 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


HOTEL  NORMANDIE 

Sutter  and  Gough  Sts. 

A    comfortable,  hiab  order,    uptown 

hotel,  now  under  the  management  of 

THOS.  H.  SHEDDEN 

Formerly  manager  of  St.  Dunstan's 


AMUSEMENTS. 
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EW  UKrntUlVl  BeMm,  stocwon  ™i  Pnwto 

Safes!  and  most  madnilicenl  theatre  in  America 


WEEK  BEGINNING  THIS  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 

Matinee  Every  Day 
ARTISTIC  VAUDEVILLE 

"CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE,"  an 
intense  dramatic  playlet  by  Har"»n.vv  V  Y 
.rong ^it^compaoyi^eive.  Eg^N 

^e;C\u^a^C^c^D^i^t:/x 

FOUR-  New  Orpheum  Motion  Pictures;  Last 
Week,  Stunning  Hit  of  the  Musical  Delight, 
"AT  THE   COUNTRY   CLUB." 

Evening  prices,  10c.  25c,  50c  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  ana 
holidays).    10c,   25c,  50c.     Phone  Douglas  /0. 


VAN  NESS  THEATRE  c£7sJ,r- 

»     The  Leading  Playhouse  Phone  Market  500 

Second   and  Last  Week  Begins  Monday 

Matinee  Saturday 

DAVID    BELASCO    presents 

BLANCHE  BATES 

In    her    greatest    success 
THE   FIGHTING   HOPE 
By    \V.    J-   Hurlbut 
c;ept.    20— "A    GENTLEMAN    FROM    MIS- 
SISSIPPI."   


..a  St. 
13th 


VALENCIA  THEATRE  vsfceJ 

T  PHONE  MARKET  17 

This    Saturday    Afternoon    and    Evening— Last 

times  of  JOHN    MASON...,     'THE 

WITCHING  HOUR" 

Two    Weeks— Starting    Monday    Eve,    Sept.    13 

Matinees   Wednesday  and  Saturday 

Sam    S.    and    Lee    Shubert    (Inc.)    present    the 

straiglit-away    champion    of    comedies 

GOING   SOME 

\    play   of   college   men    and    cowboys    by    Paul 

Armstrong  and  Res    Beach 
Eight  Months  at  the  Belasco  Theatre.  New  York 
Reserved   seats    from   $1.50   to   50c.     On   sale 
at  the  box  office  and  Emporium. 


Klaw   &   Erlanger   have   another   winner    in 
"The  Circus  Man,"  with  Maclyn  Arbuckle  in 
the  title-role.     The   play   is  now   running   in 
McVicker's   Theatre,    Chicago.      Eugene    Pres- 
brey  has  taken  Holman  Day's  stories  and  knit 
them    into    a   strong,   virile   dramatic   offering, 
full  of  homely  wit  and  gripping  situations.     It 
is   the   best    role    Mr.    Arbuckle    has   ever   had 
assigned  to  him  and  he  makes  the  most  of  his 
opportunities.     The   only   member   of   the  cast 
of  whom  the  management  had  any  doubt  was 
Miss   Imogene,   the  only  elephant  soubrette  in 
captivity.      It   was   feared    that    the   adulations 
of    the    big    audiences    might    turn    her    head. 
However,  she  is  playing  her  part  most  credit 
ably  and   peacefully,   although    the   day   before 
her  first  appearance  on  any   stage  she  almost 
wrecked    the    lobby    of    a    Chicago    hotel    just 
because   a    motorman    attempted    to    accelerate 
her  speed  by   giving  her  a  shove.     The  spec- 
tacular  features  of  the   play  are  the  entrance 
of  the  remnants  of  the  circus  in  the  first  act 
and  its  triumphal  departure  on  a  spring  honey- 
„ i  tour  just  before  the  fall  of  the  curtain. 


QARRICK 


ELLIS  and  _ 

FILLMORE 

Phone  West  1194 


Last    Week— The    Comedy    Success 

Matinees   Saturday.    Sunday,    Thursday 

■lllK    GIRl    FROM    RECTOR'S" 

SUNDAY.    SEPTEMBER    11 

The    Eminent     British    Actor 

HAROLD  NELSON 

In    Otis    Skinner's    dramatization   of    Robert 

L.iuis    Stevenson  s 

PRINCE  OTTO 

->5C  to  «,i  Scats  W  edpesday 


NEW  CHUTES  T!>RLKMa?dR  weIsVer 
SAN  FRANCISCO'S  FAVORITE  PLAYGROUND 


ill,,...  Morning,  Afternoon  and  Night 

TOMORROW  (SI    IDAl  d  All   lest  Wee 

3— CHEAT    SMILETTAS—3 
Premier  Comedy  Acrobats  and    Triple  bar 

Artists 
CALIFORNIA    STATE    BAND 
Concerts    Every    Aft. in 
other    Great    Attractions    and    S|» 
for  the    ' 
Take    the    Tolly    -<■ 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


September  11,  1909. 


VANITY    FAIR. 

Paris  is  the  latest  city  to  move  against  the 
ubiquitous  hatpin.  M.  Lepine,  the  chief  of 
police,  who  hears  of  every  accident  and  of 
every  crime  within  three  hours  of  its  commis- 
sion, says  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
six  fashionable  women  to  be  in  a  crowd  with- 
out an  accident.  Some  of  these  pins  which 
have  been  placed  in  the  police  museum  are 
eighteen  inches  long  and  all  of  them  have 
drawn  blood  and  some  of  them  have  secured 
eyes.  A  few  days  ago  an  unoffending  citizen 
was  actually  killed  in  a  Paris  omnibus.  A 
sudden  lurch  brought  him  into  such  close 
contact  with  his  fair  neighbor  that  her  hatpin 
not  only  entered  his  eye,  but  pursued  its  wild 
career  into  his  brain.  Now  M.  Lepine  says 
that  the  points  must  be  protected  or  the  pins 
must  be  discarded  altogether. 


Mr.  Harry  Payne  Whitney  of  New  York 
is  attracting  some  attention  in  England  by  the 
costliness  of  his  preparations  for  what  is 
called  sport.  He  has  already  spent  about 
$50,000  on  the  Holwick  Hall  grouse  moor  at 
Upper  Teesdale  and  an  army  of  over  a  hun- 
dred beaters  has  been  engaged.  His  party 
consists  of  Mr.  E.  Harriman,  Mr.  H.  Burden, 
Mr.  Payne  Thompson,  and  other  well-known 
New  Yorkers,  and  their  passage  across  the 
Atlantic  was  marked  by  every  luxury  within 
the  reach  of  money.  Their  berths  cost  $700 
each  and  rare  flowers  were  renewed  each  day 
in  their  rooms.  We  are  told  that  Mrs.  Whit- 
ney's gowns  were  greatly  admired  and  that 
she  wore  a  necklace  worth  $100,000. 

We  may  well  wonder  what  is  the  matter  with 
American  sport  that  our  wealthy  citizens  must 
cross  the  Atlantic  to  find  something  more  to 
their  taste.  Have  we  no  animals  left  that 
are  worth  the  hunting,  or  are  they  perchance 
too  dangerous,  or  are  they  neglected  because 
their  pursuit  is  unattended  by  the  regal  mag- 
nificence so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  modern 
"sportsman"  ?  The  American  hunters  of  the 
old  days  would  hardly  claim  comradeship  with 
the  modern  Nimrods  who  spend  thousands  of 
dollars  upon  the  accessories  of  a  sport  that 
consists  of  shooting  tame  grouse  after  they 
have  been  personally  conducted  within  range 
by   an   army   of  beaters. 


Since  fads  must  ever  be  fashionable,  it  is 
a  cause  of  thankfulness  when  the  passing 
fancy  is  one  that  has  charm.  That  of  wearing 
miniature  portraits  in  rings  is  surely  very  at- 
tractive. Vogue  says  that  fashionable  women 
have  lately  adopted  this  idea.  The  only  ob- 
jection seems  to  be  the  ring  necessarily  has 
to  be  large.  However,  because  it  is  so,  it  is 
the  only  one.  Bracelets  containing  miniature 
portraits  used  to  be  worn  generations  ago, 
just  as  small  watches  were  to  be  found,  and 
indeed  are  still  occasionally  seen  set  in  brace- 
lets. To  please  those  who  now  prefer  to 
wear  miniature  rings,  Mary  Helen  Carlisle  is 
making  them,  the  settings  of.  the  miniatures 
being  imitations  of  certain  old  English  ones. 
Of  such  rings  one  is  mentioned  which  holds 
the  portrait  of  a  little  daughter  of  the 
wearer.  If  there  are  old  rings  in  the  family 
which  may  be  adapted  to  this  new  use,  it  is 
the  more  fortunate.  One  is  mentioned  where 
the  ring  is  125  years  old,  an  oval  with  an 
inner  rim  of  Royale  blue  enamel,  studded 
with  tiny  silver  stars,  each  one  of  which  holds 
a  rose  diamond.  About  this  is  another  rim, 
set  with  lovely  pearls.  The  miniature  which 
it  incloses  is  not  a  portrait,  but  is  designed 
for  a  color  harmony  with  the  charming  set- 
ting. It  is  now  a  rage  to  hunt  for  real  an- 
tiques of  this  kind,  they  being  preferred  to 
rings  in  which  the  miniature  is  of  a  living 
person.  Many  of  the  old  rings  have  the 
miniatures  concealed,  as  in  a  locket.  It  is 
not  alone  women  who  wear  these  rings,  or 
who   used   to   wear  them : 

One  very  old  style  for  a  man  has  been  left  to 
us,  a  landscape  painted  in  miniature  and  set  in  a 
ring,  across  the  finger  instead  of  up  and  down. 
The  bright  blue  sky,  green  grass  and  trees  and 
the  little  white  farm  house  in  the  distance  are  so 
finely  done  that  the  whole  effect   is  very  pretty. 

Many  of  the  real  antiques  have  the  miniatures 
concealed,  as  is  done  in  lockets,  and  these  are  ex- 
posed to  view  only  when  a  secret  spring  is  pressed. 
One  of  this  kind  showed  a  delicately  enameled 
rose  under  which  lay  the  hidden  picture — a  senti- 
mental idea,  thus  to  keep  the  beloved's  face  away 
from  the  public  gaze. 

The  great  demand  in  those  early  days  for  minia- 
tures, so  small  that  they  might  be  used  as  jewelry, 
was  carried  out  in  many  other  ways.  Bracelets 
were  designed  to  hold  them,  either  exposed  or  in 
locket  effect;  pendants,  consisting  of  a  tiny  por- 
trait, placed  in  a  delicate  setting,  were  suspended 
about  the  neck  on  a  slender  chain;  match-safes 
were  made  to  hold,  in  secrecy,  the  face  of  a  lady; 
and  even  cuff  links  in  one  instance  were  orna- 
mented with  miniatures  of  a  man's  wife  on  one 
cuff  and  of  his  little  daughter  on  the  other. 

The  English  people  are  beginning  to  revive  all 
these  quaint  fancies  and  are  ordering  just  such 
pieces  for  themselves.  Miss  Carlisle  recently 
painted  a  miniature  for  Lord  Northcliffe  of  his 
wife  and  inclosed  it  in  a  gold  match-box.  Ameri- 
cans, however,  have  as  yet  not  fully  awakened  to 
the  great  possibilities  for  originality  to  be  obtained 
in  this  way. 

Profesor    Palmer    of    Harvard    wishes    it   to 
be  understood  that  he  did  not  advise  his  stu- 
dents to    study  less   and  flirt  more.     We   do 
knov    what  Professor  Palmer  did  say,  but 
ither  an  illuminating  commentary  upon 
:  ranees    of    college   professors    in    gen- 
it  should  be  necessary  to  contradict 


such  a  report.  Perhaps  Professor  Palmer 
was  merely  trying  to  joke,  and  if  so  it  was 
an  ill-advised  proceeding,  as  college  professors 
are  notoriously  incapable  of  joking.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  a  great  many  people 
have  been  trained  to  expect  silly  sayings 
from  college  professors,  and  they  are  there- 
fore prone  to  believe  everything  of  the  kind 
that  they  hear.  It  is  evident  that  we  may 
sometimes  find  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  but  as 
a  rule  the  finding  must  be  the  other  way  and 
with  a  rider  of  aggravating  circumstances. 


It  is  passing  strange  how  some  people  de- 
light to  make  donkeys  of  themselves.  A  few 
days  ago  we  heard  of  a  crusade  against  kiss- 
ing that  had  been  started  in  Oakland,  and  now 
it  seems  that  the  government  of  Iowa,  under 
the  instigation  of  the  State  lecturer  on  health, 
is  making  a  similar  display  of  itself.  The 
State  has  actually  printed  100,000  signs  laced 
with  pink  and  blue  ribbons  and  bearing  the 
words  "Don't  kiss  me."  These  are  to  be 
sent  to  every  house  immediately  after  the 
visit  of  the  stork.  Now  of  course  it  is  quite 
right  that  babies  should  not  be  kissed  by 
strangers.  It  is  always  an  act  of  affectation, 
because  no  one  can  seriously  wish  to  kiss  a 
baby  and  the  act  is  equally  repulsive  to  the 
kisser  and  to  the  kissee.  But  when  we  see 
a  State  concerning  itself  with  duties  that  be- 
long only  to  a  mother  we  can  only  say  that 
it  is  a  case  of  government  gone  mad,  and 
not  only  mad  but  hysteric  and  driveling. 

But  there  is  worse  to  come.  These  Iowa 
officials  are  not  only  of  the  wet  nurse  variety, 
but  also  of  the  dry.  Whenever  a  social  party 
is  to  be  held  every  guest  receives  a  notice 
reading:  "Do  not  expose  one  you  love  to 
the  germs  that  lurk  in  kisses."  If  any  young 
man  is  known  to  be  engaged  he,  too,  receives 
a  notice  to  the  effect  that  he  "may  hold  her 
hand,  but  must  not  kiss  her."  Arrangements 
are  now  being  made  to  give  a  prize  of  $100  to 
"all  unkissed  girls  of  fifteen,"  with  an  addi- 
tional $25  for  each  further  year  of  the  un- 
kissed condition.  "I  am  confident,"  says  the 
State  health  lecturer,  "of  bringing  about  the 
abandonment  of  the  dangerous  practice  within 
a  generation.  The  younger  generation  will  be 
brought  up  unkissed   and  unkissing." 

We  may  well  wonder  where  this  sort  of 
mountebank  business  is  to  end.  The  private 
physician  who  increases  the  tendency  to  dis- 
ease and  lowers  the  resistance  power  of  a 
community  by  his  vaporings  about  germs  is 
one  of  the  evils  that  we  must  tolerate  until 
we  learn  common  sense,  but  that  State  gov- 
ernments should  engage  in  the  same  business 
seems  a  little  too  much. 


An  unfortunate  sartorial  dispute  has  broken 
out  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  President  Taft 
is  the  unwitting  cause  of  it.  The  President 
will  be  entertained  by  the  Omaha  Knights  of 
Ak  Sar  Ben,  no  doubt  all  of  them  good  men 
of  democratic  principles  who  would  scorn  the 
titles  conferred  by  the  effete  monarchies  of 
Europe.  The  charge  for  the  dinner  is  $20 
per  plate,  which  seems  fairly  high,  but  it  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  members,  so  there  is 
no   more  to   be  said  on  that  score. 

But  the  revolt  came  over  the  sumptuary 
regulations.  It  was  announced  that  the  tickets 
would  be  issued  upon  the  distinct  understand- 
ing that  the  applicant  would  appear  in  a 
spike-tail  coat,  white  waistcoat,  light  trousers, 
white  "spats,"  and  black  shoes.  As  a  result 
a  large  number  of  business  men  have  refused 
to   attend. 

And  they  are  right.  Absolute  uniformity 
of  dress  is  not  to  be  desired  at  a  banquet  of 
this  kind.  A  general  intimation  as  to  the 
kind  of  attire  should  be  sufficient,  and  the  de- 
tails should  have  been  left  to  good  taste.  To 
impose  precise  restrictions  of  this  kind  is  in 
itself  a  breach  of  good  taste,  and  it  is  natural 
that  self-respecting  citizens  should  resent  the 
prescription  of  a  uniform  merely  because 
they  are  welcoming  the  President  of  the  re- 
public. 

A  book  just  published  by  the  London  Daily 
Mail,  entitled  "Our  German  Cousins,"  is  said 
to  contain  much  valuable  information.  Here 
is  a  specimen  of  it : 

Some  German  husbands  treat  their  wives  as 
servants  of  a  slightly  better  class,  with  the  one 
distinction  that  they  receive  no  wages  for  their 
work.  Many  little  things,  apparently  insignificant, 
throw  light  on  this  situation.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  see  a  woman  tying  her  husband's  bootlaces  in 
the  street;  when  traveling,  she  gives  him  the 
most  comfortable  seat  in  the  railway  carriage  and 
provides  pillows  for  his  head;  and  at  the  table  of 
every  household  the  woman  does  the  carving.  She 
carries  all  the  bundles  after  a  joint  shopping  tour, 
and  receives  the  drips  from  the  conjugal  umbrella 
when  it  rains.  Yet  there  is  comparatively  little 
talk  of   unhappy  marriages. 

What  are  we  to  think  of  that? 


Public  men  should  be  cautious  as  to  the 
contents  of  their  pocket-books.  Who  can  tell 
what  unforeseen  accident  may  cause  their  ex- 
posure ?  M.  Pataud  of  Paris  is  the  latest  vic- 
tim of  an  indiscretion  from  which  a  natural 
caution  should  have  saved  him.  M.  Pataud,' 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  leader  of  the 
recent  great  French  strikes,  and  as  such  it 
was  his  role  to  pose  as  one  to  whom  the  ordi- 
nary temptations  of  life  are  as  nothing.  But 
the  contents  of  his  pocket-book  told  a  very 
different  tale,  and  this  damning  evidence 
came  to  light  as  the  result  of  a  personal  alter- 


cation. The  most  startling  exhibit  was  a 
photograph  showing  the  people's  tribune  in 
bathing  costume,  which  was  of  course  inno- 
cent enough  and  suggestive  of  no  more  than 
a  laudable  love  of  cleanliness.  But  alas !  M. 
Pataud  was  carrying  upon  his  shoulder  a  lady 
whose  costume  was  somewhat  more  scanty 
than  his  own.  Perhaps  a  Paris  populace 
might  have  forgiven  this,  but  the  offense  for 
which  there  was  no  forgiveness  was  in  the 
form  of  a  restaurant  bill  showing  that  a  "din- 
ner for  two"  had  cost  the  labor  leader  the 
considerable  sum  of  $7.20.  For  a  leader  of 
the  proletariat,  of  the  downtrodden  masses, 
this  seems  a  good  deal  to  pay  for  a  dinner, 
and  we  need  not  inquire  too  closely  who  was 
M.  Pataud's  companion  at  that  little  repast. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  lady  of  the  scanty  bathing 
toilet,  but  that,  after  all,  does  not  matter. 
Even  those  of  us  who  are  not  labor  leaders 
may  well  learn  from  the  incident  that  pocket- 
books,   like  diaries,   may  be    fatal  possessions. 


What  a  lot  of  cant  we  talk  about  caste  and 
without  the  least  effort  to  determine  what 
caste  really  means.  We  refer  to  it  habitually, 
as  though  it  implied  some  unquestionable 
moral  obliquity  like  adultery  or  prevarication, 
whereas  it  carries  no  more  undesirable  impli- 
cation than  the  words  business  or  profession. 
Caste  means  simply  the  separate  divisions  of 
human  society,  and  no  one  will  deny  that 
there  are  divisions,  seeing  that  some  men  are 
rich  and  others  poor,  some  have  red  hair  and 
others  black,  and  some  get  their  living  by 
grafting  while  others  sweep  chimneys.  Some 
of  these  divisions  are  important  and  fixed 
enough  for  general  recognition,  and  then  we 
have  a  caste,  but  there  is  no  harm  in  a  caste 
unless  it  produces  some  kind  of  social  con- 
tempt or  arrogance. 

Why,  then,  should  an  army  captain  write  to 
the  New  York  Times  in  order  indignantly  to 


deny  that  there  is  any  caste  in  the  army,  and 
then  go  on  to  describe  that  very  thing  as  it 
now  exists  in  the  army : 

Therefore  there  can  be  no  social  equality  be- 
tween the  two  grades— there  is  no  desire  for  social 
intercourse,  one  with  the  other,  and  the  deepest 
respect,  each  for  the  other,  can  only  obtain  where 
each  recognizes  and  respects  the  sphere  of  the 
other.  There  is  no  "caste"  in  the  army,  but  plenty 
of  rigid  discipline,  impartially  enforced.  It  is  not 
intended  to  usurp  the  functions  of  social  ameni- 
ties, but  as  a  "force"  to  be  feared  upon  occa- 
sions. 

Quite  so.  This  is  what  we  call  caste,  but 
why  admit  and  deny  its  existence  in  the 
same  paragraph.  Of  course  there  is  caste  in 
the  army,  seeing  that  the  army  could  not 
exist  twenty  minutes  without  it.  There  is 
caste  in  the  navy ;  there  is  caste  wherever 
efficiency  is  expected ;  there  is  caste  all 
through  the  world  except  in  a  few  muddled 
brains  incapable  of  sensing  the  meaning  of  a 
word.  The  clerk  who  refrains  from  slapping 
his  employer  on  the  back,  the  policeman  who 
knows  better  than  to  address  the  judge  as 
"old  fellow,"  the  youth  who  keeps  silence  in 
the  presence  of  age  and  wisdom,  are  all 
"victims"  of  caste,  and  unless  we  propose  to 
do  away  with  all  these  observances  we  shall 
have  caste  as  long  as  the  world  endures. 
Caste  means  first  efficiency  and  secondly  cour- 
tesy, and  although  these  virtues  are  sadly  on 
the  wane  we  shall  not  see  them  die  away  alto- 
gether. 

Governor  Glenn  of  North  Carolina  says  he 
has  recently  "gone  into  the  homes  of  the  best 
people  of  Chicago"  and  been  shocked  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  ladies  there  encouraged 
their  children  to  drink  intoxicating  liquors 
and  got  drunk  themselves.  All  we  need  now 
is  a  list  of  the  houses  at  which  Governor 
Glenn  was  entertained. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

FURNITURE 

Exclusive  lines  in  all  woods  and  designs,  embrac- 
ing a  great  variety  of  very  moderately  priced 
suites  and  odd  pieces. 

CARPETS 

All  weaves  in  special  patterns  and  colorings.  We 
show  all  grades. 

RUGS 

The  largest  and  finest  stock  of  Domestic  and 
Oriental  Rugs  ever  shown  on  the  Coast. 

DRAPERIES  AND  FABRICS 

Exceptional  Values  in  new  and  beautiful  effects. 

216-228  SUTTER  STREET 

Also  New  York  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


FEW  LEFT 

Dates  on  which  you  can  go  East 

CHEAP 

Low  Rate  Round  Trip  Tickets  Sold 


SALE  DATES 


Sept.  7-8-9-10-13-14-15-1909 

Other  dates  and  rates  to  various  points  in 
effect  during  October,  1 909 


SOME  RATES 


OMAHA $60.00 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS 60.00 

ST.  LOUIS 67.50 

CHICAGO 72.50 


NEW  ORLEANS. . . .-, $  67.50 

WASHINGTON 107.50 

NEW  YORK* 108.50 

BOSTON 110.50 


Tickets  good  until  Oct.  31,1 909 — some  cases  longer 
Choice  of  routes,  stopovers.    Write  Agents  for  details 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

Flood  Building  Market  St.  Ferry  Depot 

13th  and  Franklin  Sts.,  Oakland 


September  11,  1909. 
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STORYETTES. 
Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

In  her  San  Jose  home  Mrs.  Duval  was  idly 
running  over  the  keys  of  the  piano  when  she 
was  interrupted  by  little  Helen.  "Please, 
mother,  play  my  favorite  hymn."  "Why, 
dear,"  asked  the  mother,  "what  is  your 
favorite  hymn?"  "Why  you  ought  to  know, 
mother — 'Onward,    Christian    Science.'  " 


Joel  Chandler  Harris  sometimes  made  fun 
of  rival  editors.  Simon  Simpson,  a  rival 
editor  of  Mobile,  having  been  made  fun  of, 
wrote  angrily  in  his  rage:  "Joel  Harris  has 
been  getting  off  some  cheap  wit  at  our  ex- 
pense." Joel,  on  reading  this,  grabbed  his  pen 
and  dashed  off,  for  next  day's  issue :  "It  must 
have  been  cheap,  Simon,  to  be  at  your  ex- 
pense." 

When  the  young  husband  reached  home 
from  the  office  he  found  his  wife  in  tears. 
"Oh,  John!"  she  sobbed  on  his  shoulder,  "I 
had  baked  a  lovely  cake  and  I  put  it  out  on 
the  back  porch  for  the  frosting  to  dry  and 
the  dog  ate  it."  "Well,  don't  cry  about  it, 
sweetheart,"  he  consoled,  patting  the  pretty, 
flushed  cheek.  "I  know  a  man  who  will  give 
us   another  dog." 


A  tourist  returning  to  the  East  on  a  trans- 
continental line,  when  passing  through  a  for- 
lorn-looking town  in  the  desert  heard  two  men 
conversing  as  the  train  stopped  for  water. 
"Good-by,  Bill,"  said  one.  "I  am  leaving  this 
burgh  with  just  one  pair  of  pants,  and  not 
another  thing  on  earth."  '*You  are  lucky, 
old  pal,"  replied  Bill,  "that's  more  than  any- 
body else  ever  took  away  from  here." 


Judge  Giles  Baker  of  a  Pennsylvania  county 
was  likewise  cashier  of  his  home  bank.  A 
man  presented  a  check  one  day  for  payment. 
He  was  a  stranger.  His  evidence  of  identi- 
fication was  not  satisfactory  to  the  cashier. 
"Why,  judge,"  said  the  man,  "I've  known  you 
to  sentence  men  to  be  hanged  on  no  better 
evidence  than  this !"  "Very  likely,"  replied 
the  judge.  "But  when  it  comes  to  letting  go 
of  cold  cash  we  have  to  be  mighty  careful." 


Senator  Dolliver  in  a  recent  campaign  told 
this  story  to  illustrate  the  logic  of  an  oppo- 
nent :  Did  you  ever  hear  about  the  young 
woman  in  Fort  Dodge  ?  One  spring  morning 
she  sat  on  the  piazza  of  her  pretty  little  home 
sewing  a  button  on  her  husband's  coat.  The 
husband  himself  appeared  and  she  said,  fret- 
fully, "It's  a  perfect  shame  the  careless  way 
the  tailor  sewed  this  button  on.-  This  is  the 
fifth  time  I've  had  to  sew  it  on  again  for 
you." 

There  was  a  backward  student  at  Balliol 
who,  for  failure  to  pass  an  examination  in 
Greek,  was  "sent  down."  His  mother  went 
to  see  the  master,  Dr.  Jowett,  and  explained 
to  him  what  an  excellent  lad  her  son  was. 
"It  is  a  hard  experience  for  him,  this  dis- 
grace," said  the  old  lady ;  "but  he  will  have 
the  consolation  of  religion,  and  there  is  al- 
ways one  book  to  which  he  can  turn."  Jowett 
eyed  her  a  moment  and  then  answered : 
"Yes,  madam ;  the  Greek  grammar.  Good- 
morning." 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  modesty  and  reti- 
cence of  the  Wright  brothers  of  aeroplane 
fame.  That  they  are  able  to  give  a  clever 
reason  for  their  reserve  is  indicated  by  this 
'  story:  "You  see,"  said  the  financial  agent  of 
the  two  Dayton  sky-fliers,  "the  Wrights  are 
what  you  might  call  too  shy  and  too  modest. 
I  said  so  once  to  Wilbur,  and  do  you  know 
what  he  answered  ?"  Mr.  Flint  paused  long 
enough  to  chuckle.  "Wilbur  said  to  me,  'Mr. 
Flint,  the  best  talker  and  the  worst  flier 
among  the   birds   is   the  parrot.' " 


In  spite  of  the  reputation  for  latitudinarian- 
ism  he  gained  from  his  early  trial  for  heresy, 
the  late  Professor  Jowett,  of  Oxford,  was  in- 
tolerant of  pretentiousness  and  shallow  con- 
ceit. One  self-satisfied  undergraduate  met 
the  master  one  day.  "Master,"  he  said,  "I 
have  searched  everywhere  in  all  philosophies, 
ancient  and  modern,  and  nowhere  do  I  find 
the  evidence  of  a  God."  "Mr.  ,"  re- 
plied the  master,  after  a  shorter  pause  than 
usual,  "if  you  don't  find  a  God  by  five  o'clock 
this  afternoon  you  must  leave  this  college." 


Mr.  X.  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  B. 
P.  O.  E.  At  the  breakfast  table  the  other 
morning  he  was  relating  to  his  wife  an  inci- 
dent that  occurred  at  the  lodge  the  previous 
night.  The  president  of  the  order  offered  a 
silk  hat  to  the  brother  who  could  stand  up 
and  truthfully  say  that  during  his  married  life 
he  had  never  kissed  any  woman  but  his  own 
wife.  "And,  would  you  believe  it,  Mary  ? — 
not  a  one  stood  up."  "George,"  his  wife  said, 
"why  didn't  you  stand  up?"  "Well,"  he  re- 
plied, "I  was  going  to,  but  I  knew  I  looked 
like  hell  in  a  silk  hat." 


Professor  Robert  Herrick  possesses  a  full 
share  of  the  artist's  sensitiveness  in  regard  to 
the  inartistic.  Some  years  ago  he  had  for 
next-door    neighbors    a    family    among    whose 


charms  good  taste  was  lacking.  One  morning 
the  professor's  little  daughter  made  an  unex- 
pected call  at  the  house  of  this  family.  "Show 
me  the  rug  in  your  room,"  she  demanded 
with  rhildish  imperiousness.  The  lady  of  the 
house  suppressed  her  wonder  and  took  her 
little  visitor  upstairs.  Inside  the  door  the 
child  stood  and  stared  at  the  rug  for  a  couple 
of  minutes.  "Hm!"  she  said,  and  sat  herself 
firmly  in  a  chair,  her  eyes  glued  to  the  rug. 
Finally  she  confided  to  her  wondering  hos- 
tess, "Well,  it  doesn't  make  me  sick  1" 


He  had  wedded  a  popular  actress,  much 
to  the  dismay  of  his  friends,  says  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer.  He  was  fond  of  the  prac- 
tical things  of  life.  His  friends  were  sure 
the  professional  lady  would  prove  anything 
but  a  helpmeet  to  him.  It  was  their  first 
breakfast  in  the  pretty  suite  in  the  little  flat. 
The  coffee  was  delicious,  the  steak  of  the 
exact  rareness  he  preferred,  and  he  had  never 
eaten  such  rolls.  He  held  one  of  the  latter 
aloft.  "Why,  where  did  you  buy  them,  my 
love?"  he  asked.  She  flung  him  a  bewitching 
smile.  "I  created  those  rolls,"  she  dra- 
matically answered.  "You?"  he  cried.  "Yes," 
she  replied.  "I  was  cooking  in  a  downtown 
restaurant  when  I  went  on  the  stage." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


The  Spider. 
My    lady    enthralled    me, 

She  captured  me  quite; 
Her  glamour  appalled  me, 

Caused  pleasure   and    fright. 
I'd  sit  down  beside  her. 

And   stammer  and    sigh; 
My   love  was  a   spider, 

And  I  was  a  fly. 

She'd  glare  or  she'd  giggle, 

She'd  frown  or  she'd.smile; 
She'd  loll  or  she'd  wriggle, 

She'd    try    every    style. 
I.  foolishly  eyed   her, 

My  heart  beating  high; 
My  love  was    a    spider, 

And  I  was  a  fly. 

She  taunted  and  teased  me, 

She  tampered  and  toyed, 
But  never  appeased  me, 

No   peace   I    enjoyed. 
And  so  I  defied  her, 

I  bade  her  good-bye; 
My  love  was  a  spider — 

But  I  was  too  fly!     — Town  Topics. 


Abbreviated. 
One    thing   nobody   can    explain 

(We  know  that  such  is  such) : 
How    comes    the    bathing    suit    so    plain 
When    it   is   trimmed    so   much  ? 

— The    Beachcomber. 


Focus — Why  ? 
Old    Farmer    Brown   bad   three  good   sons 

Who  left  their  Eastern  home 
To  start  a  ranch  for  raising  hogs 

On    Kansas's    fertile    loam. 

Not    knowing    what    to    call    the    place, 

They  telegraphed  to  dad, 
Who    said    that   Focus    was   his   choice, 

And  thought  it  wasn't  bad. 

The  boys  were  slow  to   understand, 

And   asked   him   to    repeat. 
"  'Tis    very    plain,"    the    father    said, 

"It's    where    the    sons    raise    meat." 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Rest  for  the  "Weary. 
The   Business   Man's  always  so   Terribly  Tired, 
He  wouldn't  see  Shakespeare  unless  he  were  hired; 
And  Fitch  and  Hank  Ibsen  are  under  the  ban, 
So  we'll   fix  a  show   for  the  T.    Business  Man. 

The  scenery:     First  comes  the  Cannibal  Isle, 
With   monarch   in   blackface   and    chorus   in   smile; 
Then  Broadway  at  Midnight,  and  June  in  Japan — 
(It's    bound    to    go    great    with    the    T.    Business 
Man.) 

For  songs:      Seventeen  of  those  lyrical   flights, 
Which  best  are  expressed  by  a  whirlwind  of  tights; 
The  rhymes  will  be  awful,   the  metres  won't  scan, 
Except   in  the  brain  of  the  T.   Business  Man. 

As  byplay  we'll  knock  some  one  down  with  a  bat, 
Or    kick    him     (Right    Centre),    there's    humor    in 

that; 
A  slam  in  the  tummy  is  funnier  than 
A  garrulous  jest  to   the  T.    Business   Man. 

The    plot :      Hoity-Toity,    and    likewise    What    Rot  I 
How  dare  you  suggest  such  a  thing  as  a  plot! 
To  putter  with  plots  we  should  have  to  trepan 
The    oaken-bound    head    of    the   T.    Business    Man. 

So  bring  up  the  slapsticks  and  bring  up  a  van, 
Of  curvulous  broilers    (see  poster   for  plan) — 
A  song  that's  salacious!  a  catching  cancan — 
And    we'll    sell  out   the   house   to   the   T.    Business 
Man!  — St.  Louis  Republic. 


Ethel,  the  youngest  of  a  large  number  of 
girls  in  a  certain  Philadelphia  family,  re- 
cently entered  upon  the  duties  of  amanuensis 
to  a  Walnut  Street  lawyer.  "How  do  you 
like  your  employer,  Ethel  ?"  the  young  woman 
was  asked  upon  her  return  home  that  night. 
"Oh,  he's  very  nice,"  said  Ethel,  with  faint 
praise,  "but  awfully  narrow-minded."  "In 
what  way?"  "He  seems  to  have  the  idea  that 
words  can  only  be  spelled  his  way." 

Hirschman  &  Co. 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths.  Now  at  220  Grant 
Avenue  with  a  greatly  increased  selection  in 
all  departments. 


CURES 
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Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

No.  4  MONTGOMERY  STREET 


Capital,    Surplus    and    Undivided 

Profits   $10,868,154.20 

Deposits    20,612,588.66 

Cash  and   Sight  Exchange 10,915,762.32 

Isaias   W.    Hellman President 

I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr Vice-President 

F.    L.    Lipman Vice-President 

Frank   B.    King Cashier 

George    Grant Assist.    Cashier 

W.    McGavin Assist.   Cashier 

E.   L.  Jacobs Assist.    Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


ISAIAS   W.    HELLMAN 
LEON     SLOSS 
C.    DE    GOIGNE 
PERCY    T.    MORGAN 
DUDLEY    EVANS 
I.    W.    HELLMAN,   JR. 
WH.     HAAS 
E.    H.    HARRIMAN 

Customers  of  this  Bank  are  offered  every  facility  consistent 
prudent  banking..     New  account:  are  invited. 


WM.    F.    HERRIN 

F.    W.    VAN    SICKLEN 

JAMES     L.     FLOOD 

H.    E.    LAW 

J.     HENRY     MEYER 

CHAS.    J.    DEERING 

F.   L.   LIPMAN 


The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 

N.  E.  cor.  Pine  and  Sansome  Streets 

CAPITAL $4,000,000 

SURPLUS 1,350.000 

Sig  Greenebaum,  President;  H.  Fleishhacker, 
Vice-President  and  Manager;  Jos.  Friedlander, 
Vice-President;  C.  F.  Hunt,  Vice-President; 
R.  Altschul,  Cashier;  A.  Hochstein,  Assistant 
Cashier;  F.  E.  Beck,  Assistant  Cashier;  I. 
Steinhart,   Chairman  of  Finance  Committee. 


Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

$3 


INSPECTION 
and 

a  year         comparison 


INVITED 
MECHANICS  SAVINGS  BANK 

Market  and  Mason  Streets 


ESTABLISHED 


SUTRO  &  CO. 

412  MONTGOMERY  ST. 


BONDS  FOR 
INVESTMENT 

List  on  application 


J.  C.WILSON 

MEMBER 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

THE  STOCK  AND  BOND  EXCHANGE  OP  S.  F. 

CORONADA 

Cor.  Loma  and  Orange  Ave. 

Mills  Building  Hotel  Alexandra 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS    ANGELES 


Roy  C.  Ward 
Jas.  K.  Polk 


Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORM  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street.  Phone  Douglas  2283 

San   Francisco,    Cal. 


John  F.  Forbes 

Certified  Public  Accountant 

1019  CROCKER  BLDG. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savin?*  Banks  of  San  Francisco 
526   California  Street,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed    Capital    $  1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1.000,000.00 
Reserve  and    Contingent    Funds..      1,504,498.68 

Deposits   June   30,    1909 36,793,234.04 

Total    Assets    39,435,681.38 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President 
Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  As 
sistant  Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary, 
George  Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H. 
Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,    and    W.    S.    Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,  Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer,    Manager. 


rench  Savings 


Bank 


108  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 

Paid-up    Capital    $    600,000 

Total  Assets    4,270,800 

Strictly    a    Savings    Bank.     Open    Saturday 
Evening  from  7  to  8:30 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  1st  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
2d  Vice-President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  P. 
A.  Bergerot,  Attorney. 

Directors — N.  C.  Babin,  J.  A.  Bergerot, 
Charles  Carpy,  Arthur  Legallet,  G.  Beleney,  H. 
de  St.  Seine,  J.  M.  Dupas,  Leon  Bocqueraz,  J. 
E.  Artigues,  J.  S.  Godeau,  John  Ginty,  O.  Bozio. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

The  French-American  Bank  is  located  in  the 

same  building. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established   I8S0  OF  HARTFORD 

Cash    Capital     $1,000,000 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 2,462,739 

Total    Cash    Assets 6,365,877 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH 

Manager    Pacific    Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL    BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

U.  S.  Assets $2,184,632 

"      Surplus 726,218 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT 
1004   merchants'    exchange 
SAN   FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  Kenny,  W.  L.  W.  Milleb, 

Manager  Assistant  Manager 


BONESTELL  &  CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER   HOUSE 

118  to  124  First  Street,  corner  Minna, 

San   Francisco, 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  BIdy 


Press  Clippings 

Are     money-makers     for     Contractors,     Supply 

Houses,    Business  Men  and 

Corporations. 

ALLEN'S   PRESS    CLIPPING    BUREAU 

Phone,  Kearny  392.  88  First  Street 


N.W. 

HALSEY  &  CO., 

BANKERS 

DEALERS  IN           O  g~\  M  Pi  Q 
HIGH  GRADE     13  V-T  1^1  U  O 

LIST  ON 
APPLICATION 

NEW  YORK 

49  Wall  St. 

PHILADELPHIA           CHICAGO 

1429  Chestnut  St             152  Monroe  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
424  California  St. 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

The  holidays  are  proving  the  occasion  of  many 
final  week-end  parties  at  country  places  in  the 
vicinity  of  San  Francisco  and  even  further  afield, 
and  many  out-of-town  homes  have  been  kept  open 
on  this  account.  The  middle  of  the  month,  how- 
ever, will  see  the  return  to  town  of  most  of  the 
socially    prominent. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Mary  Corbet,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Burke  Corbet  of  this  city-,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Edward 
Hanchett.  The  marriage  will  take  place  in  the 
fall- 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Dorothy 
Wain-Morgan  Draper,  daughter  of  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  T.  Wain-Morgan  Draper,  to  Midshipman 
Kirkwood  H.  Donavin,  U.  S.  N.  Their  wedding 
will  be  an  event  of  the  early  spring. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Agnes 
Marshall  Taliaferro,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alexander  Taliaferro  of  Rapidan,  Virginia,  to  En- 
sign Samuel  Everett  Clement,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the 
South  Dakota.  No  date  is  announced  for  the  wed- 
ding. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Creason  to  Dr.  William  A.  Duncan,  U.  S.  A. 
Their  wedding  will  take  place  on  Wednesday  next 
at  the  home  of  the  bride's  brother-in-law  and  sis- 
ter,   Dr.    and   Mrs.    Eigelow,    in   Berkeley. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Parran  Simpson, 
daughter  of  Colonel  W.  A.  Simpson,  U.  S.  A.,  to 
Lieutenant  Harold  Naylor.  LT.  S.  A.,  will  take 
place  on  November  10  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
sister   in   New   London,    Connecticut- 

Tbe  wedding  of  Miss  Lucie  King,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  King,  to  Mr.  Lawrence 
Harris  took  place  on  Wednesday  evening  last. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  at  nine  o'clock  at 
the  home  of  the  bride's  parents  on  Washington 
and  Scott  Streets  by  the  Rev.  Father  McQuaide. 
Miss  Edith  Simpson  was  the  maid  of  honor  and 
Mi;?  Ethel  Dean  the  bridesmaid.  Mr.  Joseph 
King,  Jr.,  was  best  man,  and  the  ushers  were  Mr. 
Percy  King,  Mr.  Robert  M.  Eyre,  Mr.  George 
Fuller,  and  Mr.  Roy  Pike.  After  a  wedding  jour- 
ney Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  will  live  at  Washington 
and   Devisadero    Streets. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Belle  Garnette  Clements, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Newton  Clements  and  sister  of 
Mrs.  Sterling  P.  Adams  of  the  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco,  to  Mr.  Jefferson  Lamar  McGehee  took 
place  on  Wednesday  last  at  the  home  of  the  bride 
in  Tuscaloosa,   Alabama. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  entertained 
at  a  dance  last  night  (Friday)  at  their  home  in 
Burlingame  in  honor  of  Miss  Ethel  Mary  Crocker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  entertained 
at  a  beach  picnic  from  their  Burlingame  home  on 
Tuesday  evening  of  last  week  in  honor  of  Miss 
Ethel   Crocker. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be   found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and   Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  Phebe  Hearst  has  been  in  town  for  a  stay 
of  a  week  or  two,  but  has  returned  to  her  home 
at    Pleasanton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Tubbs  have  taken  the 
Spear  house  on  Vallejo  Street  for  the  winter 
months. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Sloane  Coffin  and  Mrs.  Coffin 
left  last  week  for  their  home  in  New  York,  after 
a  stay  of  several  weeks  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Parmelee  Eells,  in 
Ross  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Baldwin  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  Colorado  Springs,  after  a  month's  so- 
journ  in   California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Coleman  will  leave  in 
a  few  days  for  the  East,  where  they  will  spend 
six    months. 

Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Crockett  has  returned  from  a 
visit  to  Mrs.  James  B.  Robinson  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Conrad  Babcock  (formerly 
Miss  Marion  Eells).  who  have  been  visiting  Mrs. 
Babcock's  relatives  here  since  their  arrival  from 
the  Orient,  left  recently  for  West  Point,  where 
Captain  Babcock  has  been  ordered. 

Mrs.  Walter  S.  Hobart  will  leave  within  a  few 
weeks  for  Europe,  where  she  will  spend  some 
time. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  McNutt,  after  a  few  days'  stay  in 
town,  has  returned  to  her  cottage  in  the  Santa 
Cruz    Mountains. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Lilley  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  Sah  Rafael,  after  a  sojourn  at  Del 
Monte. 

Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  will  leave  next  week 
for  New  York   for  a  stay  of  six  weeks. 

Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson  and  Miss  Elena  Robin- 
son have  returned  from  Santa  Barbara,  where 
they  spent  most  of  the  summer  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cadwalader  spent  the 
holidays  in  Burlingame  as  the  guests  of  friends. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland  have  returned 
from  a  visit  to   Del   Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  La  Boyjeaux  have  re- 
turned to  town,  after  six  months'  stay  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Covington  Pringle  have  returned 
from  a  stay  of  some  week;  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Flood  and  Miss  Flood 
spent  last  week  at  Del    Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Dean  and  Miss  Helen 
Dean  have  returned  to  town  and  are  at  the  Fair- 
mont, but  will  probably  go  East  a  little  later  in 
the  season  for  a   stay  of  a   few  months. 

Mr.  William  Gring  has  returned  from  a  visit 
to    Del    Monte, 

Mr.  Drummond  MacGavin  has  returned  to 
Shasta,   ater  a  visit  to  his  parents  here. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Davenport  and  Miss  Eleanor  Daven- 
port have  returned  from  Spokane,  where  they 
spent  th-  summer,  and  are  domiciled  at  their  home 
on    Pat    '.c    Avenue". 

'^rriett    Alexander   spent    the    holidays    at 
ie  as  the  guest  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Mount- 
•     ■. 
"--.    Harold    Dillingham    (formerly    Miss    Mar- 
Hyde-Smith)    will    arrive    this    month    from 


her  home  in  Honolulu  for  a  visit  to  her  relatives 
here  of  some  weeks"  duration. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  has  returned  from  a 
visit  to  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  Herbert  Jones,  who  has  been  in  Denver  for 
some  time  past,  has  arrived  and  is  at  the  home 
of  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Jones,  for  a 
visit. 

Mrs.  George  Bowman  and  Mr.  Melville  Bowman 
will  spend  the  winter  in  town  and  have  taken 
apartments  at  the  St.   Francis. 

Mr.  Frank  Goad  left  last  week  for  Europe, 
where  he  plans  to  spend  the  winter. 

Mr.  Harold  Bingham  spent  the  week  end  at  Del 
Monte  as  the  guest  of  his  aunt,  Mrs.  William 
Tubbs. 

Among  San  Francisco  arrivals  at  Hotel  del 
Coronado  are  Mr.  J.  Selig,  Mrs.  H.  Rosengarden. 
Mr.    L.    D-   Torrey. 

Mr.  Edward  Chambers,  assistant  freight  traffic 
manager  of  the  Santa  Fe,  who,  with  his  family,  has 
been  touring  Southern  California  by  auto,  started 
on  the  return  trip  to   San  Francisco  Thursday. 

Commander  E.  A.  Andrews,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Andrews  and  Midshipman  Lorain  Andrews  have 
been  visitors  awhile  at  the  Tahoe  Tavern. 


Army  and  Navy. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and  navy  officers  who  are  or  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points: 

Major-General  J.  Franklin  Bell,  chief  of  staff, 
TJ.  S.  A.,  who  is  on  an  inspection  tour,  arrived 
here  on  Thursday  of  last  week  and  is  inspecting 
the  posts  in  this  vicinity*. 

Major  John  P.  Hains.  paymaster,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
returned  from  Quarries,  California,  where  he  went 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  Second  Battalion. 
First  Field  Artillery.  U-  S.  A.,  on  the  muster  of 
August    31. 

Major  Julius  A.  Penn,  Twelfth  Infantry,  TJ.  S. 
A.,  is  relieved  from  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
to  take  effect  at  such  time  as  will  enable  him  to 
proceed  to  San  Francisco  to  sail  on  the  transport 
leaving  this  port  on  or  about  November  5  to  join 
his   regiment  in   the  Philippines. 

Captain  Vincendon  L.  Cottman.  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  detached  from  the  California  and  ordered  as 
captain  of  the  Bremerton  Navy  Yard. 

Captain  Henry  T.  Mayo,  U.  S.  N.,  has  assumed 
command  of  the  California. 

Captain  Frank  D.  Ely,  Thirtieth  Infantry,  LT.  S. 
A.,  is  relieved  from  duty  at  the  School  of  Mus- 
ketry at  the  Presidio  of  Monterey  and  will  join 
his  regiment  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco. 

Captain  Wilson  T.  Davidson.  Medical  Corps,  TJ. 
S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  duty-  in  the  Philippines 
Division  and  is  assigned  to  duty  as  surgeon  of 
the  transport  Buford  on  its  voyage  from  the 
Philippine  Islands,  sailing  from  Manila  on  or 
about  September  15.  He  will  stand  relieved  from 
duty  on  the  Buford  on  its  arrival  in  San  Francisco 
and  will  then  report  by  telegraph  to  the  adjutant- 
general  of  the  army  for  further  orders. 

Lieutenant  Graham  Parker,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  will  report  on  October  4  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Frederick  Marsh.  Coast  Artil- 
lery Corps,  TJ.  S.  A.,  president  of  an  examining 
board  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  for  exam- 
ination to  determine  his  fitness   for  promotion. 

Lieutenant  Alvin  B.  Barber.  Corps  of  Engineers. 
U.  S.  A.,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  has  been 
ordered  to  report  to  the  commandant  of  the  En- 
gineer School,  Washington  Barracks,  D.  C,  for 
dutv  at  that  school. 

Lieutenant  Max  B.  Garber,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Twentieth  Infantry.  TJ.  S.  A., 
to  the  Twenty-Second   Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Lieutenant '  Samuel  M.  Parker,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  transferred  from  the  Twenty-Second  Infan- 
try   to   the   Twentieth    Infantry. 

The  armored  cruisers  Tennessee,  California, 
South  Dakota,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Colo- 
rado, Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  of  the  Pacific 
Fleet,  sailed  from  this  port  on  Sunday  afternoon 
last,  the  comamnder-in-chief  of  the  fleet.  Rear- 
Admiral  Uriel  Sebree,  U.  S.  N.,  on  board  the  flag- 
ship Tennessee,  and  will  make  the  fall  and  winter 
cruise  to  the  Orient,  returning  here  about  Feb- 
ruary   13. 

The  Twenty-First  Infantry,  TJ.  S.  A.,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Charles  A.  Williams,  TJ.  S.  A., 
sailed  for  the  Philippines  on  the  transport  leav- 
ing this  port  on  Tuesday  last. 


The  word  "zero"  is  from  the  Spanish,  and 
means  "empty,"  hence  nothing.  It  was  first 
used  for  a  thermometer  in  1795,  by  a  Prus- 
sian named  Fahrenheit.  By  experimenting 
with  snow  and  salt  Fahrenheit  found  that  he 
could  produce  a  degree  of  cold  equal  to  that 
of  the  coldest  winter  day.  It  happened  that 
the  day  on  which  he  made  his  final  experi- 
ment was  the  coldest  that  anybody  could  re- 
member, and,  struck  with  the  coincidence  of 
his  scientific  discovery,  he  hastily  concluded 
that  he  had  found  the  lowest  degree  of  tem- 
perature, either  natural  or  artificial.  He 
called  the  degree  "Zero,"  and  constructed  a 
thermometer  graduating  up  from  zero  to  boil- 
ing point,  which  he  numbered  212,  and  the 
freezing  point  32. 

»■*— 

In  a  letter  to  the  press  a  correspondent 
who  has  spent  several  years  in  India  says  of 
the  cure  there  for  snake  bites:  "It  may  in- 
terest you  to  know  that  common  malt  vinegar 
— the  trade  article — has  been  used  in  India 
for  some  years  past  as  a  certain  cure  for 
snake  bite.  The  bite  of  the  cobra  is  cured 
by  it.  and  in  every  village  all  over  the  coun- 
try the  head  man  is  now  supplied  with  a 
bottle  of  it  by  the  government.  The  method 
of  application  is  to  make  a  cut  between  the 
wound  and  the  heart,  about  one  inch  long 
and  one-fourth  of  an  inch  deep,  close  to  the 
bite,  and  to  rub  the  vinegar  into  it  with  a 
sponge  or  a  piece  of  cotton  rag." 


The  Idiomatic  Idiots. 

Ulrica  De  Valerian  drew  her  penchant 
closer  about  her  as  she  settled  vis-a-vis.  She 
was  a  bit  risque,  that  day — a  nuance  of 
suave  qui  pent  crossed  her  gauche  features. 
The  boat  was  pitching  heavily,  however,  and 
Elbert  Suydenham-Briggs  was  too  ad  nauseam 
to    notice. 

"You    were    saying ?"      she    murmured. 

fingering  her  prie-dieu. 

"Nothing,"  he  replied,  with  terrific  diablerie. 

She  gave  him  a  tender  coup  de  grace. 

"How  interesting !"  was  her  murmured 
answer.     Then,  "this  ship  is  sz'elte,  isn't  it:" 

He  lurched  into  the  pis  aller,  as  he  replied, 
thickly,  "Too  wonderfully  so!  Peste .'  I 
think   I'll  go  and  get  a  mal  de  mcr." 

"Do  fetch  me  one,  too !"  She  looked  up 
at  him  through  her  bas  bleue.  "You  know," 
she  added,  regarding  his  soupcon  co3'ly,  "I  do 
awfully  like  ne  plus  ultra.'" 

Devote  as  he  was,  he  could  scarce  keep  his 
feet.  Already  his  vice  versa  had  appeared, 
and  he  sank  into  a  casserole  beside  her. 

"Ulrica,"  he  ventured,  gazing  at  her  je  ne 
sais  quoi.  "I  love  you  !" 

"Really  ?"  She  seemed  to  admire  his  di- 
vertissement.    How  well  it  fitted! 

But  he  was  consomme.  Rising  he  threw  his 
arms  about  her  chef  d'oeuvre,  and  pressed  a 
kiss  upon  her  crepe  de  chine.     She  shivered. 

A  dark  object  dropped  overboard.  It  was 
a   foreign   phrase-book. 

"Carpe  Diem!"  he  cried,  "we  are  lost!  All 
is   over  !" 

Throwing  her  chiffonier  about  her  shoul- 
ders, she  plunged  into  her  bouillon.  Bred  in 
a  society  novel,  there  was  nothing  left  to  say. 


Lord  Knollys,  private  secretary  of  King 
Edward,  is  the  authority  for  the  announce- 
ment that  the  young  king  of  Portugal  and  his 
mother.  Queen  Amelia,  have  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  pay  a  state  visit  to  England  this 
fall — the  first  of  the  series  of  visits  which 
every  ruler  is  expected  to  pay  his  fellow- 
sovereigns  on  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
The  exact  date  is  not  quite  settled.  But  it  | 
will  occur  in  the  early  part  of  November. 
The  king  and  his  mother  will  be  in  England 
for  about  a  week,  the  guests  of  Edward  VII 
and  Queen  Alexandra,  at  Windsor  Castle, 
where  a  chapter  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter 
is  to  be  held  for  his  investiture  as  a  knight 
thereof.  On  one  day  during  his  stay  he  will 
proceed  to  London  to  lunch  with  the  lord 
mayor  and  the  Corporation  at  the  Guildhall, 
and  to  be  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the 
city.  During  his  absence  from  Portugal,  the 
regency  of  the  country  will  be  intrusted  to 
his  uncle,  Dom  Alfonso,  Duke  of  Oporto. 


Mme.  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  who  is  an 
operatic  actress,  intends  to  produce  "Mac- 
beth" at  her  husband's  chateau  of  Saint- 
Wandville,  without  a  stage.  The  building  is 
an  old,  castle-like  affair,  with  architectural 
elements  from  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  full 
of  great  corridors,  huge  rooms,  an  impressive 
banquet  hall,  and  its  environment  is  wild 
and  secluded.  The  idea  is,  not  to  play  "Mac- 
beth," but  to  reproduce  it.  The  banquet,  for 
example,  will  take  place  in  the  actual  banquet 
hall,  the  sleep-walking  scene  in  the  bedrooms, 
and  there  is  a  desert  heath  where  the  witches 
will  weave  their  malevolent  webs. 


The  prosperous  Punjabi  city  of  Dera  Ghazi 
Khan  for  months  past  has  been  gradually  slip- 
ping into  the  river  Indus.  One  by  one 
mosques,  mansions,  and  hovels  are  disappear- 
ing in  the  swift  stream.  Every  effort  of  com- 
petent engineers  to  devise  a  way  to  protect 
the  city  has  been  futile.  Dera  Ghazi  Khan 
has  a  population  of  25,000. 

■«•» 

E.    B.    Courvoisier    announces    his    removal 
from   1374  Sutter  Street  to  431   Sutter  Street,  \ 
near    Powell.      The   highest   class   of   framing,  j 
Ask  for  estimates. 


Pears' 

Soap,  like  books, 
should  be  chosen 
with  discretion. 
Both,  are  capable  of 
infinite  harm. 

The  selection  of 
Pears'  is  a  perfect 
choice  and  a  safe- 
guard against  soap 
evils. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


FAIRMONT 
HOTEL 


<J  Applications  for  permanent 
apartments  for  the  coming 
season  should  be  made  with 
the  manager  at  once. 


Under  management  of  the 

Palace  Hotel  Company 


FOR   RENT— Furnished  Residence 

8  rooms,  modern,  furnace,  sunny  yard,  near  Presidio 
Terrace.  Moderate  price  lo  desirable  tenant  for  one 
year.     Telephone  Pacific  1795. 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 
Most   Delightful    Climate    on   Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 

Summer  rates,  $3.50  per  day  and  upward 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passengers 

from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 

Coast   S.    S.   Co.   steamers. 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New   700-foot  ocean  pier,    for  fishing.      Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado    Beach,    Cal. 

Or  see  H.   F.    NORCROSS,   Agent, 

334  So.    Spring  St..   Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;   Main  3917. 


How  sedulously  aeronautics  are  practiced 
in  France  appears  from  the  statement  that 
over  twenty  men  in  that  country  are  now 
operating    flying-machines. 


COMPETITION 

Although  competition  in  municipal  utilities  formerly  was  considered  as  desir- 
able, from  the  standpoint  of  public  policy,  as  competition  in  the  ordinary  lines  of 
trade  and  industry,  foremost  economists  of  today  unite  in  declaring  that  such  utilities 
can  be  better  and  more  cheaply  conducted  in  the  form  of  restricted  monopolies. 

One  of  the  highest  authorities  on  questions  of  this  kind  is  Milo  R-  Maltbie,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  New  York  City.  Mr.  Maltbie  is  in 
no  sense  a  defender  of  corporations  and  his  record  shows  frequent  affiliations  with 
notable  civic  and  industrial  reforms. 

On  the  subject  of  the  inevitable  tendency  of  utilities  toward  monopoly,  Commis- 
sioner Maltbie  says : 

"In  the  first  place  competition  means  economic  waste.  The  multiplication  of 
pipes,  wires,  tracks,  and  other  fixtures  in  the  streets  means  air-increased  financial 
outlay  upon  which  interest  and  dividends  must  be  earned.  One  company  can  supply 
a  given  service  at  almost  one-fifth  of  the  expense  for  distribution  that  five  com- 
panies must  charge.  Competition  also  means  inconvenience  and  injury*  to  the 
public." 

"Monopoly"  is  a  word  that  has  made  the  way  of  the  honest  utility  company 
very  hard.  The  trouble  comes  from  the  thoughtless  conclusion  that  because 
monopoly  is  bad  in  the  ordinary  lines  of  manufacturing,  merchandizing,  and  the 
purveying  of  foodstuffs,  it  is  bad  in  municipal  utilities.  Xothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth. 

The  first  named  are  engaged  in  producing  and  selling  products.  A  gas  com- 
pany is  engaged  in  producing  and  selling  SERVICE,  and  the  character  of  the  service 
means  that  the  heaviest  item  of  expense  is  in  the  distributing  or  delivery  system. 

ONE  distributing  system  can  serve  a  territory  much  easier  and  about  half  as 
cheaply  as  TWO  distributing  systems  covering  the  same  ground.  Cwrieht,  iqoo 

SAN  FRANCISCO  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
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FOYER   AND   BOX-OFFICE   CHAT. 

Blanche  Bates  has  made  a  great  persona! 
hit  in  the  David  Bclasco  production  of  "The 
Fighting  Hope"  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre. 
The  star  is  very  popular  here  and  her  ad- 
mirers have  been  given  during  the  week  a 
glimpse  of  the  fine  dramatic  efforts  with 
which  she  has  conquered  the  East  during  the 
past  few  seasons.  As  Anna  Granger  in  "The 
Fighting  Hope"  she  will  continue  at  the  Van 
Xess  Theatre  for  a  second  and  last  week,  com- 
mencing Monday  night.  Miss  Bates  is  ably 
supported  in  this  intensely  interesting  play  of 
modern  life,  and  taken  as  a  whole  the  per- 
formance is  one  of  the  season's  best.  The 
final  performance  will  be  given  Saturday 
night,  September   IS. 


The  last  performance  of  Augustus  Thomas's 
great  play,  "The  Witching  Hour,"  will  be 
given  at  the  Valencia  Theatre  Saturday  after- 
noon and  evening. 

Sunday  the  house  will  be  dark  and  on 
Monday  evening  "Going  Some,"  the  Xew 
York  Belasco  Theatre  success,  which  is  the 
joint  work  of  Paul  Armstrong  and  Rex  Beach, 
will  begin  a  two  weeks'  engagement  under  the 
direction  of  the  Shuberts.  The  story  is  that 
of  a  college  "head  yeller,"  J.  Wallingford 
Speed,  who  visits  the  Flying  Hart  ranch, 
Xew  Mexico.  There  he  meets  Helen  Blake,  a 
Smith  College  girl,  who  is  dearly  fond  of  ath- 
letes. Being  a  side  line  cheerer,  Speed  quickly 
decided  to  pose  as  Yale's  champion  runner. 
Of  course  he  knows  nothing  of  the  "past  sor- 
row" of  the  cowboys  of  the  Flying  Heart 
ranch,  the  sorrow  having  been  occasioned  by 
the  loss  of  talking  machine  which  they  bet 
and  lost  on  a  footrace  between  one  of  their 
own  men  and  the  cook  of  the  Centipede 
ranch.  Speed  makes  his  bluff  so  strong  that 
the  cowboys  ask  him  to  run  agains.t  the  fleet 
cook.  How  he  makes  his  bluff  good  is  the 
comedy  of  the  play.  The  fourth  and  final 
act  finishes  with  the  race,  a  realistic  stage 
picture.  The  cast,  consisting  of  over  twenty- 
five  characters,  selected  and  rehearsed  by  the 
authors,  includes  many  who  have  received 
praise  for  their  various  characterizations. 
"Going  Some"  enjoyed  a  long  run  at  the  Be- 
lasco Theatre,  New  York,  and  it  will  un- 
doubtedly score  heavily  here.  Matinees  will 
be  given  on  Wednesday  and   Saturday. 


The  programme  to  be  presented  at  the  Or- 
pheum  for  the  coming  week  promises  to  prove 
particularly  interesting  and  attractive.  The 
chief  novel  feature  will  be  Harrison  Arm- 
strong's one-act  play,  "Circumstantial  Evi- 
dence." It  will  be  presented  with  a  com- 
pany of  twelve.  The  one  scene  contrived  by 
the  author  shows  the  interior  of  a  juryruom. 
Eleven  out  of  twelve  jurors  have  voted  for 
the  conviction  of  a  man  charged  with  murder. 
The  twelfth  has  resisted  all  argument  for 
more  than  twenty-four  hours.  He  insists  that 
the  accused  is  innocent  and  he  refuses  to  be 
swayed  by  any  argument  based  upon  the  testi- 
mony. He  admits  that  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence is  against  the  prisoner,  still  he  is  un- 
shaken in  his  determination  to  vote  for  his 
acquittal.  The  eleven  jurors  weary  of  trying 
to  win  him  over  and  they  settle  around  a 
table  to  a  game  of  poker.  They  assert  the 
game  will  continue  until  all  are  unanimous. 
The  twelfth  juror  sits  aside,  telling  them  he 
will  never  change  his  opinion.  In  an  impas- 
sioned appeal  he  tears  the  evidence  to  pieces, 
finally  convincing  his  associates  of  the  de- 
fendant's innocence.  Ed  Wynn  and  Al  Lee, 
who  will  appear  in  "The  BUliken  Freshman," 
are  original  comedians.  Mr.  Wynn,  who  per- 
sonates the  swagger  college  chap,  is,  while 
perhaps  exaggerated,  true  to  life,  for  he  is  a 
college  graduate  himself.  Charles  Montrell, 
the  European  juggler,  will  return  after  an 
absence  of  two  years  from  this  country.  He 
is  in  a  class  by  himself  for  skill  and  finesse, 
and  his  juggling  is  enhanced  by  comedy  effects 
obtained  with  the  aid  of  his  assistant,  a  little 
comedian  with  a  black  face  who  scrambles 
after  articles  Montrell  tosses  about,  and 
breaks  everything  he  catches  or  tries  to  catch. 
Rosa  Crouch  and  George  Welch,  who  are  ap- 
propriately styled  "That  Lively  Pair,"  will  be 
an  amusing  feature.  The  sketch  they  present 
is  of  merit,  full  of  action  and  comedy.  It 
includes  singing  and  dancing  and  witty  dia- 
logue. Next  week  will  be  the  final  one  of 
Gardner  and  Revere,  Signor  Luciano  Lucca, 
the  Arlington  Four,  and  of  that  stunning  mu- 
sical hit,  "At  the  Country  Club." 


"A  Gentleman  from  Mississippi,"  the  new- 
est Brady-Grismer  success,  will  be  the  next 
attraction  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre,  opening 
there  on  Monday,  September  20,  for  an  en- 
gagement of  two  weeks.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
most  successful  American  comedy  of  Wash- 
ington life  since  "The  Senator."  The  title- 
role  will  be  in  the  hands  of  James  Lackaye. 
It  is  a  pretty  and  merry  story,  prettily  and 
merrily  told,  of  the  adventures  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  of  a  newly  elected  United  States 
senator.  , 

At  W.  L.  Greenbaum's  Garrick  Theatre 
"The  Girl  from  Rector's"  will  close  its  run 
on  Saturday  night,  September  18.  The  fol- 
lowing afternoon  (Sunday,  September  19) 
Otis  Skinner's  adaptation  of  Robert  Louis 
Steveson's  charming  story,  "Prince  Otto,"  will 
be  presented   by   Harold   Nelson   and  his  own 


company,  with  which  he  has  been  starring  for 
the  past  three  years  in  the  British  provinces. 
Mr.  Nelson  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  fine 
actor,  a  competent  stage  manager  and  pro- 
ducer, and  was  for  some  time  director  for 
Kelcey  and  Shannon.  He  is  also  considered 
an  authority  on  matters  Shakespearean.  Be- 
fore going  on  the  dramatic  stage  he  was  a 
prominent  singer  and  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Opera  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  joining  that 
organization  at  about  the  same  time  that 
David   Bispham   made  his  debut. 


Billie  Burke  is  coming  west  with  her  pro- 
duction of  "Love  Watches,*'  and  will  be  here 
early  next  month.  Charles  Frohman's  newest 
star  made  a  big  popular  success  here  last  sea- 
son with  John  Drew  in  his  production  of  "My 
Wife." 


The  New  Chutes. 

Double  giant  swings  and  the  many  gym- 
nastic twirls  and  somersaults  that  go  toward 
making  up  the  repertoire  of  the  Smiletta  Trio 
of  triple  bar  experts,  band  concerts,  high 
dives,  fiery  rides,  songs  and  dances,  and  the 
joys  of  several  new  fun  devices  will  contribute 
to  the  entertainment  of  those  who  visit  the 
Xew  Chutes  Sunday  afternoon  and  night, 
and  all  next  week. 

The  Smilettas  began  their  engagement  at 
the  Fillmore  Street  park  last  Monday  and 
have  proved  to  be  the  best  acrobatic  act  of  the 
Chutes  season.  Their  apparatus  has  been 
ri'^ed  on  the  bandstand  for  tomorrow's  per- 
formances and  a  battery  of  drums  will  add 
to  the  comedy  of  their  turn.  The  long-dis- 
tance somersault  and  double  twist  made  by 
Victor  Smiletta  is  a  feat  entirely  new  to  ad- 
mirers of  bar  performers. 

The  California  State  Band  will  give  its  first 
Sunday  concert  at  the  Chutes  tomorrow. 
Conductor  George  W.  Bennett  has  prepared 
two  programmes  of  twenty  numbers.  One  of 
the  most  promising  selections  will  be  a  med- 
ley of  popular  songs  introducing  "The  Booker 
T's  Are  on  Parade,"  "When  'Tis  Moonlight, 
Mary  Darling,"  "  'Neath  the  Old  Grape  Arbor 
Shade,"  "Wron't  You  Please  Let  Me  Come 
Home,"  "My  Fluff -a-de-ruff,"  "Somebody 
That  I  Know  and  You  Know,  Too,"  and 
"Tiperary-"  Other  numbers  will  include  M£d- 
dleton's  collection  of  Southern  airs,  "Down 
South,"  the  "State  Militia  Review"  march, 
and  the  overture  "If  I  Were  King."  Fred 
Rau,  trombone  soloist,  will  play  the  "Holy 
City,"  and  Herman  Miller  give  "Moon  Winks" 
on  the  xylophone. 

*♦»■ 

At  last  we  know  what  wine  is.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  board  of  food  and 
drug  inspection  has  told  us.  Wine  is  the  nor- 
mal alcoholic  fermentation  of  the  juice  of  the 
grape.  Nothing  else  is  wine.  If  sugar  or 
coloring  matter  is  put  into  the  grape  juice,  the 
product  isn't  wine,  and  must  bear  a  label 
showing  that  sugar  or  coloring  matter  has 
been  added.  Under  this  ruling  there  is  no 
such  things  as  blackberry  wine,  such  as  our 
grandmothers  used  to  make.  That  stuff  is 
something  else  emirely,  probably  a  cordial. 
Real  wine  may  be  purple,  or  red,  or  white, 
according  to  the  color  of  the  grapes.  No 
longer  will  the  good  apple  cider  of  New  York 
be  permitted  to  masquerade  in  the  market  as 
sparkling  white  wine,  or  champagne,  at  $1.75 
per  pint.  Hereafter  it  must  be  sold  as  cider, 
for  25  cents  a  gallon. 


Telegraphing  recently,  the  Melbourne  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Standard  says:  "The 
minister  for  mines  has  warned  diggers  who 
are  joining  in  the  rush  along  the  Port  Dar- 
win route  to  the  new  gold  discovery  at  Ta- 
nami,  in  western  Australia,  near  the  border 
of  this  State,  that  the  track  is  one  which 
can  only  be  traversed  after  extreme  hard- 
ship and  even  danger.  It  lies  through  a 
waterless  district.  A  well-sinking  party  has 
been  dispatched  by  the  government.  The  geld 
find  is  reported  to  be  very  rich,  and  as  this 
part  of  Australia  is  very  little  known  there 
is  no  telling  but  what  a  second  Coolgardie  or 
Ballarat  may  have  been  struck. 


Aviation  week  at  Rheims,  France,  the  last 
of  August,  was  a  big  success,  financially. 
More  than  200,000  paid  admission  to  the 
Aerodrome  in  one  day  and  probably  100.000 
more  witnessed  the  flights  from  the  hills  out- 
L-i-le  the  course.  The  aeroplane  companies 
took  orders  for  fifty-two  aeroplanes  during 
the  week,  most  of  them  from  persons  not  be- 
fore interested  in  aviation.  The  actual 
flights,  estimated  at  more  than  1 300,  were 
without  a  single  fatal  accident.  This  demon- 
strates flying  is  no  more  dangerous  than  was 
automobiling  in  its  early  stages.  The  cost  of 
the  machines  ranges  from  $2000  to  $5000. 


An  exhibition  of  paintings  by  Thaddeus 
Welch  will  be  held  in  the  main  gallery  of 
the  S.  &  G.  Gump  Company,  246-268  Post 
Street,  near  Union  Square,  from  September 
6  to  September  18  inclusive.  This  will  be  a 
most  interesting  exhibition,  as  the  works  of 
this  artist  are  becoming  so  rare  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  collect  enough   for  an  exhibition. 


Love  Is  So  Strong. 

Love  is  so  strong: 
It  joins  our  souls   forevermore.    Sweetheart, 

No  matter  though  the  winds  of  ill  blow  long. 
No  matter  how  the  storms  of  life  upstart, 

Love  is  so  strong. 

Yet  Love  is  weak: 
It  can  not  stand  alone  amid  the  strife. 

It  can  not  teach  our  faltering  lips  to  speak; 
It  can  not  even  save  one  little  life! 

Love  is  so  weak! 

Eut   Love   is   strong; 
Those    whom    our    eyes    have    lost.    Love    still    sees 
clear. 
And    thoughts  too  deep  for  speech    ring  through 
Love's  song, 
And  Love  alone  can   face  Death's  presence,    Dear, 

And   still   be    strong. 
— Constance  Johnson,   in  Everybody's  Magazine. 


The  great  telescope  of  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  1900,  which  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $150,000, 
is  now  offered  for  sale  by  the  receiver  of  the  j 
exposition  at  about  one-tenth  of  its  cost.     Its 
housing  requires  a  building  130  feet  long. 


Spanish    and    French    simplified.      Prof,    de 
Filippe,  graduate  Paris,  Madrid.      1212  Geary. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION    SQUARE 


An  institution  which  seeks 
to  add  its  share  to  the  sum 
of  new  ideas  that  are  con- 
tinually improving  hotel 
service. 


Under  the  management  of 
James  Woods 


The  nominal  speed  limit  for  automobiles 
in  Manhattan  is  eight  miles  an  hour.  The 
average  pace  when  the  street  is  reasonably 
clear    averages    about    twenty    miles    an    hour. 


How  Is  the  Value  of  Floor  Space  Measured? 
A  certain  San  Francisco  business  place  that  occupies 

less  than  100  square  feet  of  floor  space  pays  for  rent  probably  the  highest 
rate  reached  in  the  city.  But  it  is  worth  the  money.  The  location  deter- 
mines the  value.  A  store  on  the  right  side  of  the  right  street  in  the  right 
block  would  be  leased  quickly  at  $3000  a  month,  when  a  larger  store  a 
dozen  blocks  away  could  not  find  a  tenant  at  $750.  Every  merchant  knows 
hoiv  to  estimate  the  value  of  floor  space.  The  number  of  possible  customer? 
that  pass  the  location  every  day  is  the  greatest  factor  in  his  estimate.  Not 
the  greatest  number  of  people,  necessarily,  but  the  greatest  number  of 
possible  buyers.  Dealers  want  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  man  or  woman  who 
may  be  induced  to  buy.  Rent  is  a  big  item ;  every  business  man  has  to  pay 
it,  and  he  calculates  the  cost  carefully. 

Every  business  man  may  well  calculate  carefully  the  cost  of  his  advertis- 
ing space.  It  is  just  as  important  as  his  rent — it  may  be  made  more  impor- 
tant. The  right  kind  of  advertising  in  the  right  medium  is  a  certain  aid 
to  a  good  location,  and  a  sure  cure  for  a  poor  location.  Not  a  difficult 
matter  to  save  $10,000  a  year  in  rent  by  spending  $5000  in  advertising. 

These  Are  the  Measures 
There  was  a  time — and  not  long  ago — when  advertising 

meant  a  number  of  printed  lines.  What  the  lines  said,  so  that  the  name  of 
the  man  who  paid  for  it  was  mentioned,  did  not  matter;  where  the  lines 
appeared  was  even  less  important.  Thousands,  many  thousands,  of  dollars 
were  spent  in  just  that  happy,  unconsidered  way.  In  fact,  many  business 
men  said  then  that  advertising  was  nonsense.  And  they  were  right — about 
that  kind  of  advertising.  In  a  few  years  advertising  has  become  a  science. 
Successful  men  know  its  value.  Better  yet,  they  know  how  to  estimate  its 
value.  They  know  what  kind  of  advertising  space  to  buy,  how  much  to  pay 
for  it,  and  what  to  put  in  it.  But  they  do  not  guess  at  any  of  these  particu- 
lars. They  want  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  man  or  woman  who  may  be  induced 
to  buv.  They  secure  space — the  wise  advertisers — in  publications  of  known 
circulation;  then  they  know  how  many  possible  buyers  see  their  announce- 
ment. They  consider  the  character  of  the  circulation — some  who  take  a 
paper  do  not  read  the  advertisements,  and  some,  even  of  those  who  read 
them,  are  unable  to  buy.  The  paper  of  known  circulation  of  good  quality 
is  the  right  street,  the  advertiser  who  has  a  good  position  in  that  paper  is 
on  the  right  side  of  the  street  in  the  right  block. 

It  is  an  easy  thing  to  prove  the  quantity  and  quality  of  a  paper's  circula- 
tion. Subscription  list,  newsdealers'  reports,  press-room  statements,  paper 
dealers'  bills,  postage  receipts — these  tell  the  story.  Nothing  short  of  these 
is  proof.  Every  advertiser  is  entitled  to  that  proof.  He  pays  his  money 
for  actual  service,  not  for  good  intentions  merely. 

Look  in  the  Window 
Show  windows  are  valuable  to  the  dealer  when  they  are 

well  dressed.  They  should  be  attractive,  artistic  if  possible.  A  genuine 
attraction  in  a  big  window  might  be  overlooked  if  it  were  surrounded  by  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  odds  and  ends.  Some  advertisements  in  some 
papers  suffer  from  that  kind  of  disadvantage.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
papers  display  and  arrange  their  advertising  with  even  more  care  and 
artistic  skill  than  is  used  by  the  expert  window-dresser.  Well-dressed 
advertisements  are  talking  models. 

In  the  Argonaut  the  advertisements  are  neatly  and  carefully  displayed  and 
arranged.  They  are  all  on  the  right  side  of  the  street,  in  the  right  block. 
Not  merely  because  they  are  well-printed  announcements  of  reputable  adver- 
tisers, but  because  they  are  brought  unfailingly  before  the  notice  of  dis- 
criminating readers  who  are  possible  buyers.  Advertising  in  the  Argonaut 
is  worth  the  money  because  the  circulation  of  the  paper  is  genuine  in  quan- 
tity and  quality.     It  offers  the  proof  in  verified  records  to  its  adi  er 
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THE   ALLEGED   HUMORISTS. 


Mrs.  Fixem — I  don't  see  what  you  men  find 
in  your  club.  Mr.  Fixem — It's  what  we  don't 
find. — Ally  Sloper's. 

"Why  do  you  allow  your  wife  to  pick  your 
company?"  "She's  a  good  judge — she  picked 
me." — Philadelphia  Star. 

Mrs.  Haggie — But  these  apples  are  all  so 
green.  Huckster — Well,  ma'am,  they're  just 
from  the  country. — Baltimore  American. 

"Is  that  your  mother-in-law  over  there, 
smiling  at  you?"  "No.  If  she  is  smiling  at 
me,  it  isn't  my  mother-in-law." — Boston  Her- 
ald. 

"Didn't  some  idiot  propose  to  you  before 
our  marriage  ?"  "Certainly."  "Then  you 
ought  to  have  married  him."  "That's  just 
what   I   did." — Bon    Vivant. 

He — You  needn't  fear  the  Apaches  if  I  am 
with  you.  I'm  a  champion  runner.  If  they 
attacked  us  you  should  see  how  I  would  run 
for   a   policeman. — Pele   Mele. 

Little  Willie — Say,  pa,  what  is  a  genius  ? 
Pa — A  genius,  my  boy,  is  a  person  whom 
nature  lets  in  on  the  ground  floor,  but  whom 
circumstances  force  to  live  in  an  attic. — Chi- 
cago News. 

Madge  (proudly) — Did  you  see  that  hand- 
some man  I  just  danced  with?  Kate — Yes; 
he  has  a  jealous  wife  who  will  allow  him  to 
dance  only  with  the  plainest  girl  in  the  room. 
— Boston  Transcript. 

Stymie  (who  has  dallied  too  long  at  the 
clubhouse) — Hey,  old  man  !  Whatchuh  wan- 
ter  tee  up  two  balls  for  ?  Green  (ditto) — 
That's  all  right,  old  chap.  Can't  you  see  I'm 
driving  with  two  clubs  ? — Puck. 

Squire — You  can't  grumble  at  the  market 
for  pigs  just  now ;  they're  fetching  a  good 
price.  Old  Tenant  Farmer — Well,  as  far  as 
that  do  go,  I  suppose  they  be,  but  look  what 
a  price  they  be  to  buy. — Punch. 

"Father,"  said  little  Rollo,  "what  is  a  re- 
former?" "In  numerous  cases,  my  son,  a  re- 
former is  a  man  who  considers  himself  pe- 
culiarly qualified  to  hold  office  because  of  his 
professional  inexperience." — Washington  Star. 

"What  do  they  put  under  these  corner- 
stones ?"  "Oh,  current  coins,  literature  and 
the  like.  We  want  posterity  to  know  about 
our  peculiar  customs."  "Then  why  not  in- 
clude one  of  the  current  hats  ?" — Kansas  City 
Journal.  ^. 

Trotter — During  my  travels  in  Italy  I  was 
captured,  bound  and  gagged  by  bandits.  Miss 
Homer — How  romantic  !  Were  they  anything 
like  the  bandits  in  the  opera?  Trotter — No, 
indeed  ;  the  gags  they  used  were  all  new. — 
Newark  Standard. 

"Lucky  dog,  that  man  Eosworth."  "Has  he 
come  into  a  fortune?"  "No;  he  has  secured 
a  certificate  from  his  doctor  showing  that  he 
has  organic  heart  trouble.  When  an  insur- 
ance agent  attacks  him  hereafter  he  will 
merely  have  to  show  the  certificate." — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

"Father,"  said  little  Rollo,  "what  is  an 
expert  witness  ?"  "In  many  cases,  my  son, 
an    expert   witness    is   a   man    who    is    willing, 


for  a  consideration,  to  go  on  the  stand  and 
let  the  lawyers  give  him  the  third  degree." — 
Washington  Star. 

"Going  up  to  hear  that  lecture  on  appendi- 
citis today?"  "Naw.  I'm  tired  of  these  organ 
recitals." — Cornell  Widow. 

"You  accuse  this  aviator  of  trespassing  in 
your  garden?"  "Yes,  judge;  I  caught  him 
among  my  air  currents." — New   York  Herald. 

"Did  you  ever  gamble,  ma?"  "Only  once, 
my  son."  "And  when  was  that?"  "When 
I    married    your    father." — Princeton    Gazette. 

He — You  know,  Clara,  about  the  diamond 
engagement  ring  I  want  to  give  you,  diamonds 
have  gone  up  so—- —  She — Oh,  you  dear 
boy !  How  sweet  of  you  to  want  to  make 
sacrifices  to  prove  your  love ! — Baltimore 
American. 

She  (pouting  over  hubby's  charge  of  ex- 
travagance)— If  I  hadn't  lost  my  head  when 
you  proposed,  I'd  never  married  you.  He — 
Lost  your  head !  And  you  say  that  in  the 
face  of  this  milliner's  bill.  Great  Scott ! — 
Boston   Transcript. 


The  Generous  Sardine. 
Patrick  F.  Murphy,  during  his  stay  in  Paris 
last  month,  was  the  lion  of  the  city.  Such 
after-dinner  speaking  had  never  been  heard 
there  before.  Mr.  Murphy,  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed,  was  better  than  Depew  at  his 
best,  says  the  New  York  Press.  Paris  was 
above  all  amused  by  his  circus  story.  This 
story  was  reproduced  in  Figaro,  and  even  in 
the  serious  Temps.  As  Mr.  Murphy  told  it  at 
a  dinner  in  the  gray  old  Rue  de  Varonne,  the 
most  aristocratic  street  in  the  aristocratic 
Faubourg  St.  Germain,  it  ran  : 

"One  summer  afternoon  the  frog,  the  duck, 
the  lamb,  and  the  skunk  set  out  together  for 
the  circus.  Down  the  dusty  and  sunny  road 
they  passed  in  single  file.  In  due  course  they 
reached  the  village  green.  There  in  the 
middle  of  the  green  stood  the  circus  tent  as 
white  as  snow  in  the  sun.  They  gave  a  shout 
of  joy   and  ran  forward. 

"The  frog  reached  the  doorkeeper  first.  As 
he  had  a  greenback,  of  course  he  was  passed 
right  in. 

"The  duck  had  a  bill,  so  he  followed  the 
frog. 

"The  lamb  had  four  quarters.  He  trailed 
after  the  frog  and  the  duck. 

"But  entrance  was  sternly  refused  the  un- 
lucky skunk.  For  he  had  only  a  scent  with 
him,  and   that  was  bad. 

"The  skunk,  cursing  and  growling  in  a  low 
tone,  turned  away.  He  slouched  slowly  back 
along  the  road  he  had  traveled  so  gayly  a 
half-hour  before.  Hundreds  of  animals,  chat- 
tering and  laughing  about  the  delights  of  the 
circus,  passed  him  unheeded  by.  But  the  sar- 
dine noticed  his   forlorn   look  and  stopped. 

"'Hello,  what's  the  matter?"  said  the  sar- 
dine. 

"The  skunk  told  him. 

"  'Well,  old  fellow,  I  know  just  how  you 
must  feel  about  it,'  said  the  sardine,  sympa- 
thetically, 'for  I  belong,  you  know,  to  the 
smelt  family  myself.' 

"Then  he  laughed  and  slapped  the  disap- 
pointed skunk  heartily  on  the  back. 

"  'But  you  are  all  right  now,"  he  cried. 
'Come  back  and  go  in  with  me.  I've  got  a 
box.'  " 
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The  President's  Journey. 
In  his  Boston  speech  on  Tuesday  night  of  this  week 
President  Taft  set  forth  very  clearly  the  considera- 
tions which  justify  the  journey  which  he  is  about  to 
undertake.  Frankly  he  declared  that  he  expected  to 
enjoy  the  coming  trip,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
very  far  from  being  a  pleasure  trip  in  the  ordinary 
sense.  Official  visitations  of  this  kind  are  primarily 
useful  in  enabling  the  head  of  the  government  to  see 
the  country  with  his  own  eyes  and  to  come  directly  in 
contact  with  men  and  things.  But  important  as  this  is, 
there  is  another  and  even  more  important  motive.  The 
addresses  which  the  President  must  make  in  the  course 
of  such  a  journey  give  him  an  opportunity  to  present 
to  the  country  at  a  time  when  Congress  is  not  in  ses- 
sion and  when  politics  is  not  in  the  air,  his  views  upon 
a  wide  range  of  subjects  with  his  reasons  therefor. 
At  Boston,  for  example,  Mr.  Taft  touched  upon  the 
financial  question,  frankly  declaring  our  banking  and 
monetary  system  to  be  a  patchwork,  inconsistent  and 
unsatisfactory,  and  setting  forth  the  fact  that  the  Mone- 


tary Commission  intends  to  suggest  some  arrangement 
for  a  central  bank  of  issue.  While  not  committing 
himself  to  this  proposal,  the  President  none  the  less 
made  it  plain  that  he  is  in  favor  of  a  revision  of 
the  monetary  laws.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
utterances  which  will  no  doubt  cover  pretty  much 
the  whole  range  of  national  interests.  Mr.  Taft  has 
considered  these  matters  under  circumstances  calcu- 
lated to  promote  sound  judgment.  No  other  man  in  the 
country,  perhaps,  is  now  so  well  qualified  to  discuss 
them,  certainly  no  other  man  in  the  country  holds  so 
responsible  a  relationship  to  them.  His  opinions 
therefore  are  of  supreme  interest  and  importance,  and 
the  journey  which  gives  him  the  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting them  to  the  widest  possible  audience  would 
be  well  worth  while  if  it  had  no  other  motive.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  President's  arrangements  accord 
to  San  Francisco  so  brief  a  time,  but  really  we  ought 
not  to  complain.  San  Francisco  can  hardly  be  a  pleas- 
ant place  for  the  President  to  visit  until  we  shall  have 
done  with  the  confusions  and  the  weariness,  and  shall 
have  put  aside  the  jealousies  and  the  hatreds  of  civil 
strife.  , 

Courage  and  No  Compromise! 

Those  who  have  feared — likewise  those  who  have 
hoped — that  President  Taft  would  be  content  to  leave 
the  tariff  .question  where  Congress  left  it  last  month 
seem  destined  to  disappointment.  For  it  is  now  mani- 
fest that  so  far  from  regarding  the  action  of  Con- 
gress as  final,  the  President  views  it  as  only  a 
beginning.  There  are,  it  is  true,  those  who  tell  us 
that  the  President  intends  to  go  no  further  in  the 
matter;  but  at  the  same  time  evidences  multiply  that 
he  intends  not  only  to  go  furher,  but  to  go  the  full 
lengh  of  Republican  promise  in  its  platform  of  1908 
and  of  his  own  assurances  as  again  and  again  given 
to  the  country. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  while  the  President  was  able 
to  save -his  personal  credit  and  measurably  to  save  that 
of  his  party  in  the  recent  action  of  Congress,  the  result 
was  in  no  sense  a  fair  performance  of  pledges  solemnly 
made.  Nobody  has  ventured  even  to  pretend,  except- 
ing Senator  Aldrich  and  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
that  it  was  adequate  or  satisfactory.  The  President's 
own  view  of  it  was  made  manifest  in  an  utterance  more 
than  half  apologetic  concurrently  with  the  announce- 
ment of  what  Congress  had  done. 

In  this  matter  of  the  tariff  we  have  a  new  irrepres- 
sible conflict — irrepressible  until  an  adjustment  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  assurances  given  by  Mr. 
Taft  previous  to  his  election.  There  has  come  a  great 
change  in  the  public  mind.  The  people  have  come  to 
see  that  however  advantageous  the  protective  scheme 
was  in  its  beginning,  however  advantageous  it  may 
still  be  in  some  respects,  it  is  now  being  worked  illegiti- 
mately in  the  interest  of  certain  great  combinations  of 
capital  as  against  the  interest  of  the  public.  The  tariff 
has  become,  indeed,  a  shelter  of  not  only  one  but  many 
great  business  projects,  taking  money  from  the  con- 
suming class  and  pouring  it  in  vast  streams  into  the 
coffers  of  certain  great  industrial  exploiters.  In  many 
of  its  features  the  tariff  has  become  a  vulgar  pickpocket. 
The  West,  which  mostly  pays  the  bill,  has  come  to 
understand  it,  and  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
the  West  will  continue  to  press  the  demands  which  it 
presented  with  such  emphasis  before  the  late  Congress. 

If  the  President  were  a  mere  politician,  seeking 
advantage  through  popular  cajolement,  or  if  he  were 
a  man  easily  deceived,  he  would  probably  have  fallen 
in  with  the  theory  of  the  Aldrich  crowd,  that  the 
recently  enacted  bill  is  a  "satisfactory  adjustment." 
He  would  now  take  the  ground  that  more  harm  than 
good  will  come  from  further  agitation  of  a  matter  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  business  life  of  the  coun- 
try. That  he  is  not  taking  this  course — that  he 
is  taking  a  course  diametrically  opposite  from  it — 
is   the  demonstration  of  his   sincerity  and  good   faith. 


There  need,  we  think,  be  no  fear  that  he  will  fail  to 
proceed  in  this  matter  with  the  energy  of  conviction 
and  with  an  earnestness  properly  matching  his  assur- 
ances given  to  the  country  before  his  election. 

It  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  fight  still  ahead 
should  be  more  serious  than  that  which  is  just  behind 
us.  The  great  protected  trusts — the  iron  and  steel 
trade,  for  example — will  not  easily  knock  under.  It 
was  made  evident  that  Mr.  Aldrich,  calling  himself  a 
Republican  and  claiming  affiliation  with  the  party, 
would  rather  have  dishonored  the  party  and  broken 
it  into  pieces  than  surrender  the  advantage  which 
the  tariff  in  its  more  iniquitous  features  affords  to 
those  whom  he  represents.  Aldrich  and  his  associates 
will  not  modify  their  attitude;  they  will  continue  to 
fight  for  those  interests  which  they  hold  more  impor- 
tant than  party  integrity  or  simple  justice.  In  the  end 
they  will  probably  break  with  the  President  unless 
they  shall  be  able  to  bend  him.  We  think  he  will  not 
bend ;  therefore  we  think  a  break  will  come. 

Whatever  the  merits  or  the  faults  of  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
his  career  illustrates  an  important  principle  in  politics, 
namely,  that  a  President  who  can  enlist  the  moral  sup- 
port of  the  people,  one  who  will  fight  with  public 
approval  at  his  back,  may  venture  to  meet  any  and  all 
opposing  forces.  In  this  tariff  fight— for  we  regard 
the  recent  action  as  a  mere  incident  in  a  general  con- 
flict— the  President  has  the  people  back  of  him,  and 
they  will  continue  to  support  him  as  long  as  he 
will  stand  on  firm  ground.  He  has  but  to  be  faithful 
to  the  pledge  of  the  party,  likewise  to  his  own  prom- 
ises, to  go  thrice  armed  into  the  battles  which  surely 
wait  upon  further  effort  to  bring  the  tariff  laws  to  a 
reasonable  and  equitable  readjustment.  His  course  lies 
plain  before  the  eye  of  courage — he  has  but  to  stand 
pat,  to  make  no  compromise,  to  make  a  confidant  of  the 
public,  and  to  insist  upon  the  honorable  performance  of 
plain  pledges  made  in  the  interest  of  what  is  reasonable 
and  just. 

The  situation  of  the  President  is  one  in  which  the 
very  best  politics  is  that  of  straightforward  adhesion 
to  plain  duty  with  open  defiance  of  those  who  oppose. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  only  kind  of  politics  that  will  enable 
the  President  to  sustain  his  party  before  the  country, 
likewise  to  sustain  himself  against  that  combination  of 
forces  which  is  quietly  organizing  for  his  overthrow. 
President  Taft's  cue,  and  his  only  cue,  is  that  of  cour- 
age and  no  compromise ! 


Engineer  Thompson  of  Seattle. 

We  see  in  one  of  the  northern  papers  a  hint  that 
Engineer  Thompson  of  Seattle  is  to  be  invited  into  the 
government  reclamation  service,  which  means  that  in 
case  he  accepts,  Seattle  will  lose  an  official  who  has 
given  her  a  service  unmatched  in  any  other  city  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  possibly  even  of  the  whole  United 
States.  Thompson  became  the  city  engineer  of  Seattle 
something  like  twenty  years  ago  at  the  very  moderate 
salary  of  $4000  per  year.  He  was  not  only  a  compe- 
tent man  professionally,  but  a  resolute  man,  an  atten- 
tive man,  and  a  straight  man.  He  devised  for  Seattle 
the  boldest  system  of  street  grades  ever  planned  for 
any  American  city — nothing  less,  in  fact,  than  reorgan- 
ization of  the  physical  foundations  of  the  city  under  a 
scheme  tending  to  extend  the  area  available  for  busi- 
ness uses.  He  has  carried  forward  this  project  to  a 
point  where  the  end  is  now  in  sight,  with  the  result 
of  giving  Seattle  advantages  which  nature  had  denied 
to  her,  and  incidentally  of  trebling  the  value  of  prop- 
erty within  the  sphere  of  his  operations. 

More  than  this,  Mr.  Thompson  has  given  to  Seattle 
a  system  of  streets  unmatched  anywhere.  The  city  has 
now  approximately  ninety  miles  of  paved  streets,  and 
one  who  has  lately  been  through  and  across  in  all  direc- 
tions under  circumstances  calculated  to  quicken  observa- 
tion has  failed  to  find  a  "chuck"  hole  or  a  mark  of 
or  disordered  pavement.  Likewise,  there  i; 
to  be  seen  evidence  of  bad  workmanship.    Tlv 
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come  by  accident.  At  a  period  early  in  the  course  of 
street  construction,  a  large  amount  of  work  was  done 
faultily,  the  hope  of  the  contractors  being  that  here 
as  elsewhere  it  could  somehow  be  "got  through"  under 
the  connivance  or  complacence  or  neglect  of  the  city 
engineer.  But  not  so.  Mr.  Thompson  did  not  accept 
the  faulty  work,  would  not  overlook  it.  and  could  not 
be  brought  to  alter  his  determination.  The  work  had 
to  be  done  over  again  and  done  right,  at  great  cost, 
and.  of  course,  at  a  great  loss  to  the  contractors.  But 
in  this  incident  an  important  lesson  was  learned. 
Thereafter  nobody  did  bad  work  in  the  hope  of  passing 
it  without  observation  or  over  protest.  Whoever  built 
a  street  in  Seattle  built  it  right,  because  the  man  in 
authority  would  not  have  it  any  other  way.  This  is 
why  Seattle  has  today  the  very  best  streets  in  the 
United  States. 

The  secret  of  Mr.  Thompson's  successful  career  in 
Seattle  is  not  far  to  seek:  he  not  only  understands  his 
work ;  he  is  not  only  honest  in  it,  but  he  is  in  love  with 
it.  He  has  continued  to  serve  Seattle  as  the  head  of 
her  engineering  department  even  when  offered  more 
than  double  his  official  pay  to  bestow  his  talents  and 
energies  elsewhere.  His  heart  has  been  in  his  work. 
He  has  had  no  other  ambition,  no  other  idea,  than  to 
give  to  Seattle  the  right  physical  basis,  the  right  tra- 
dition of  thoroughness  and  efficiency  in  her  engineering 
work.  The  loss  of  such  a  man.  if  he  shall  be  tempted 
to  leave  Seattle,  will  be  something  tremendous,  and  it 
is  gratifving  to  know  that  Seattle  understands  it. 

Here  in  San  Francisco  we  can  only  dimly  compre- 
hend all  this,  because  there  has  been  nothing  in  our 
history  comparable  with  it.  We.  too,  have  had  city 
engineers,  and  we  have  even  now  an  official  who  is 
called  by  that  name.  But  we  have  never  had  thorough- 
ness or  honesty  in  our  street  work,  sewer  work,  or  any 
other  kind  of  work  done  for  the  municipality.  Even 
at  this  time,  when  it  would  appear  that  the  city  engineer 
should  be  giving  all  of  his  energies  and  whatever  skill 
he  may  possess  to  the  business  of  reconstruction,  we 
find  our  city  engineer  putting  aside  his  real  duties  and 
devoting  his  questionable  talents  to  Utopian  schemes 
of  water  supply  under  the  direction  of  that  particular 
political  boss  under  whose  rule  he  has  so  long  and  so 
obviously  served.  What  would  it  have  meant  for  San 
Francisco  if  in  all  these  years  past  we  had  a  man 
like  Engineer  Thompson  of  Seattle  in  charge  of  our 
municipal  work?  What  would  it  mean  now  if  we  had 
such  a  man  at  the  head  of  our  engineering  department, 
giving  his  time  to  the  business  of  his  office  rather  than 
to  personal,  political,  and  Quixotic  schemes? 


goes  home.  He  sees  no  virtue  or  utility  in  whatever 
is  not  in  tune  with  his  own  notions.  In  other  words, 
his  scheme  is  to  rule  or  to  ruin. 


"Rule  or  Ruin." 

Only  last  week  it  was  pointed  out  in  these  columns  in 
connection  with  the  coming  municipal  election  that  the 
policy  of  the  Spreckels-Phelan  coterie  was  manifestly 
that  of  rule  or  ruin.  Public  justification  of  this  remark 
has  developed  even  more  quickly  than  we  expected,  for 
just  as  the  Argonaut  goes  to  press  on  Wednesday  there 
conies  information  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Spreckels.  the 
founder  and  chief  patron,  until  now  the  guide,  philoso- 
pher, friend,  and  financial  backer  of  the  Good  Govern- 
ment League,  has  in  .a  huff  resigned  from  that 
association. 

There  is  no  secret  as  to  the  reasons.  Whatever  other 
official  powers  they  have  been  able  to  control  during 
the  past  two  years,  the  agents  of  the  so-called  graft 
prosecution  have  not  been  able  to  run  the  sheriff's 
office.  Attempts  to  do  this  have  been  balked  by  the 
fixed  resolution  of  Mr.  Dolan  to  be  the  master  of  his 
own  official  powers  and  to  proceed  under  them  in 
accordance  with  the  law.  He  has  not  allowed  any- 
body— not  even  the  great  and  only  detective — to  meddle 
with  the  make-up  of  jury  lists — has  not  permitted  any- 
thing tending  to  jury  fixing.  Of  course  he  has  dis- 
pleased the  powers  that  be  and  their  enmity  to  him  has 
found  expression  in  many  ways.  Having  failed  to  bend 
him.  they  have  tried  to  break  him  by  one  means  or 
another  not  in  very  close  accord  with  the  ideals  of 
mo.  al  reform. 

The  Good  Government  League  has  indorsed  Mr. 
Dolan  for  reelection.  A  sufficient  number  of  persons 
prominent  in  the  league  know  Dolan  personally,  and 
have  such  knowledge  of  his  character,  qualities,  and 
record  as  to  be  assured  of  his  integrity  and  general 
fitne"  for  official  responsibility.  And  so  Dolan  was 
put  on  the  League  ticket. 

Mr.    Spreckels   doesn't    like   ii.   and  not    liking   it    he 

i  the  League  and  will  have  naught  more 

vith  it.     Thai  is  the  Spreckels  way.     When  he 

boss  the  game  he  gathers  up  his  doll   rags   and 


The  Death  of  Mr.  Harriman. 

It  is  natural,  and  worthily  so,  that  the  public  mind 
should  recall  and  dwell  upon  the  kindlier  traits  of  Mr. 
Harriman's  character.  He  was  a  man  of  absolute  sim- 
plicity in  his  personal  relationships,  and  where  his  sym- 
pathies were  given  there  were  no  reserves,  no  stint. 
Even  those  who  observed  from  the  outside  saw  that  in 
his  domestic  character  there  was  no  self-consciousness, 
no  sense  of  difference  from  men  in  less  exceptional 
circumstances  of  life.  Those  who  knew  him  well  are 
glad  to  recall  that  for  all  his  more  public  absorptions, 
he  had  time  for  those  duties  which  rest  upon  a  husband 
and  a  father:  likewise  that  he  had  neither  time  nor 
inclination  for  things  tending  to  separate  him  from 
domestic  interests.  In  similar  spirit  Mr.  Harriman 
took  upon  himself  certain  charitable  responsibilities. 
A  club  for  boys  which  he  founded  and  to  which  he 
gave  not  merely  money,  but  time  and  personal  solici- 
tude, has  long  done  a  work  of  large  practical  benefi- 
cence. In  all  his  immediate  relationships  he  was 
generous,  commanding  both  the  loyalty  and  the  personal 
liking  of  his  associates.  He  inspired  not  only  respect, 
but  affection  in  his  lieutenants,  clerks,  even  his  servants. 
And  this  is  much  to  say  of  one  when  he  lies  down  to 
his  final  sleep. 

But  these  things  were  quite  apart  from  that  which 
gave  to  Mr.  Harriman  his  unique  place  in  the  world. 
His  characteristic  sphere  was  less  that  of  beneficence 
than  that  of  power.  He  had  a  genius  for  material 
things — for  the  management  of  men  and  affairs,  for 
acquisition,  for  combination,  for  construction  and 
reconstruction,  for  the  working  out  of  desired  effects 
through  the  union  of  mixed  elements.  The  maxims 
of  his  life  all  turned  to  the  virtue  of  efficiency.  Who- 
ever was  efficient  in  his  way.  be  it  great  or  small,  that 
man  had  Mr.  Harriman's  respect  and  easily  commanded 
his  cooperation.  Whoever  was  inefficient  he  held  in 
contempt.  In  his  view  to  do  one's  work  badly  was  to 
be  craven  or  something  worse.  At  this  point  he  was 
remorseless;  the  trifler,  the  waster,  the  neglecter  of 
opportunity,  above  all  the  shirker  of  duty — these  were 
clean  without  the  bounds  of  his  sympathy  or  charity 
Another  great  man  of  affairs  once  remarked.  "Inef- 
ficiency is  the  only  crime."  Mr.  Harriman  might  well 
have  said  it,  for  it  was  the  first  and  most  fixed  of  his 
axiomatic  principles. 

It  followed  logically  that  a  man  whose  first  rule  in 
affairs  was  efficiency  should  work  with  the  tools,  within 
the  spirit,  and  in  the  mood  of  his  own  times.  If  Mr. 
Harriman  cherished  notions  other  than  those  of  the  age 
and  the  day  in  which  he  lived,  he  did  not  allow  them  to 
thwart  the  directness  of  his  thinking  or  the  force  of 
his  doing.  And  herein  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  his 
amazing  career.  One  whose  propensities  of  mind  and 
of  conduct  turn  to  standards  other  than  those  of  his 
own  time  may  carry  himself  fairly  through  the  world, 
but  he  will  achieve  nothing  pronounced  or  great  unless 
it  be  through  some  accident.  However  strong  he  may 
be  in  intellect,  however  virile  in  action,  his  energies  will 
be  thwarted  by  intruding  reflections  tending  to  confuse 
his  mind  and  stay  his  hand.  It  is  the  man  whose  intel- 
ligence, whose  instinct,  whose  conscience  is  in  working 
tune  with  his  own  day  and  generation,  with  the  oppor- 
tunities and  responsibilities  of  his  life,  who  comes  to 
greatness  of  practical  achievement.  He  only  is  the 
man  who  leads — who  "does  things."  Your  man  of 
supreme  success  is  never  in  his  mental  and  moral 
make-up  one  who  belongs  to  a  day  past  or  a  day  to 
come — he  is  never  behind  or  ahead  of  his  time.  His 
sensibility,  his  ambition,  his  spirit,  must  fit  the  work 
which  comes  to  his  hand. 

There  are  those  to  declare  that  it  is  due  from  every 
man  that  he  regulate  his  thinking  and  his  conduct 
by  certain  abstract  standards  whose  application  is 
alike  to  all  men  and  to  all  ages:  but  the  instinct  and 
the  judgment  of  the  world  do  not  accept  this  prin- 
ciple. And  rightly  so.  for  under  it  Caesar  would  be 
condemned  as  a  ruthless  and  wholesale  murderer.  Cal- 
vin as  a  cruel  persecutor,  Washington  as  a  slave-driver, 
and  Gladstone  as  an  apologist  for  slavery.  Men 
are  estimated  historically  and  morally  not  under  the 
changing  rules  of  shifting  times,  but  each  by  the  condi- 
tions and  standards  of  his  own  time — ami  justly  so. 
By  no  other  rule  could  the  progress  of  the  world  be 
carried  forward,  since  the  effective  man  of  one  age 
must  be  ineffective  in  another.  Men  everywhere  and 
in  all  ages  respect  the  working  rule;  and  men  every- 


where yield. tribute  of  respect  to  those  who  bear  to 
success  and  progress  the  responsibilities  and  functions 
of  the  times  in  which  they  are  placed.  Respect  in  his 
day.  respect  in  his  death,  is  paid  to  Mr.  Harriman 
because  in  a  great  sphere  he  accepted  and  bore  a  tre- 
mendous responsibility,  earning  it  as  no  other  man 
of  his  day  carried  so  brave  a  burden.  The  con- 
sideration which  the  world  now  pays  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Harriman  is.  indeed,  a  tribute  to  the  world's 
recognition  of  the  value  of  working  leadership — of  its 
regard  for  men  with  mental  hardihood  sufficient  to  the 
tasks  which  our  modern  and  highly  organized  life 
imposes. 

There  is  pathos  in  the  circumstance  that  Mr.  Harri- 
man's death  came  at  a  moment  which  preceded  the  full 
achievement  of  a  great  aim,  that  of  a  continuous 
line  of  transportation  between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
Oceans.  It  is  no  secret  that  preliminary  arrangements 
leading  to  this  adjustment  had  been  made.  Theoret- 
ically, logically,  prospectively,  the  ocean-to-ocean  prob- 
lem had  been  solved,  and  with  a  few  weeks  more  of 
time  it  would  have  been  a  reality.  It  was  given  to  Mr. 
Harriman  to  view  the  supreme  height  of  achievement 
in  that  sphere  which  he  had  made  his  own,  but  not  to 
set  his  foot  upon  it. 

Xor  was  this  the  only  disappointment  in  a  career  so 
marked  by  its  successes  as  in  appearance  to  mock  the 
word  failure.  One  of  Mr.  Harriman's  visions — perhaps 
his  greatest  vision — was  that  of  so  organizing  the  trans- 
portation of  the  Orient  as  to  make  it  an  ally  of  and  a 
contributor  to  the  interest*  and  powers  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  under  the  spell  of  this  idea  that 
he  visited  Japan  some  four  years  ago.  His  success  in 
his  dealings  with  the  Japanese  statesmen  has  not  been 
fully  comprehended,  because  in  the  end  the  project  came 
to  nothing.  There  was.  in  fact,  negotiated  and  duly 
formulated  between  Mr.  Harriman  and  the  Japanese 
government  an  arrangement  under  which  the  trans- 
portation system  of  Manchuria — under  a  formal  under- 
standing with  China — was  to  be  organized  and  domi- 
nated in  the  interest  of  American  commerce — directly 
subject,  in  fact,  to  American  policies.  Mr.  Harriman 
was  to  provide  what  was  needed  in  the  way  of  money ;  the 
Japanese  government  on  the  one  hand  and  Mr.  Harriman 
on  the  other  were  to  be  equal  partners  in  a  reorganized 
and  liberally  developed  system.  The  administration  was 
to  be  in  Japanese  hands,  but  under  council  and  advice 
from  the  American  partner.  It  was  a  great  plan, 
founded  upon  a  great  idea,  tending  to  great  ends.  It 
failed  not  from  any  inherent  fault,  not  because  it  did 
not  merit  the  cooperation  of  the  American  government, 
but  because  it  did  not  get  it.  Never,  perhaps,  was  so 
great  a  sacrifice  of  national  interest  made  from  motives 
so  cheap.  The  pity  of  it.  grievous  as  it  is.  is  still  sur- 
passed by  the  stupendous  folly  of  it.  In  days  to  come 
history  will  hide  her  face  in  recital  of  reasons  why 
this  great  opportunity  for  national  advancement  was 
lost.  Some  hint  of  what  Mr.  Harriman's  Oriental 
project  would  have  implied  in  its  extension  of  Ameri- 
can interest  and  prestige  is  afforded  by  the  movement 
well  under  way  in  Mexico  and  happily  beyond  hazard 
of  failure. 

Nothing  in  our  contemporary  history  is  in  its  way 
more  notable  than  the  changed  attitude  of  the  public 
mind  with  respect  to  Mr.  Harirman  in  the  past  two 
years.  Up  to  about  1906  Mr.  Harriman's  habit  was 
that  of  extreme  reserve.  His  responsibilities  were 
heavy,  his  labors  absorbing,  and  it  was  always  difficult 
for  him  to  talk  about  himself  or  his  plans.  All  this 
made  him  an  easy  mark  for  an  enemy  highly  placed 
and  whose  peculiar  gift  was  that  of  popular  appeal. 
It  suited  the  mood  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  when  he  could 
not  control  Mr.  Harriman  to  stigmatize  him  as  a  type 
and  exemplar  of  all  that  was  least  worthy  in  citizen- 
ship. Anger  and  spleen  stimulated  the  spirit  of  resent- 
ment until  Mr.  Roosevelt's  enmity  passed  all  bounds. 
There  was  a  period  when  Mr.  Harriman  was  made 
to  appear  in  a  character  sinister  beyond  parallel  in 
the  business  history  of  the  country.  It  was  indeed  a 
hard  position,  and  the  burden  it  imposed  must  have 
been  grievous  to  bear.  A  man  less  self-reliant,  le^s 
confident  in  the  adjustments  of  time  and  events,  would 
have  sunk  under  it.  With  a  self-control  truly  ex- 
traordinary the  object  of  all  this  defamatory  energy 
permitted  himself  no  word  either  of  resentment  or  of 
explanation.  He  did  not  even  give  to  the  public  a 
record  which  attested  him  a  suggestor  and  approver  of 
that  rule  in  transportation  matters  whose  working  out 
has  given  to  the  Roosevelt  administration  its  chief  title 
to  fame.  He  bore  thrust  and  taunt  alike  with  an 
unruffled   front.      And  behold — within   two  years   from 
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the  day  when  his  name  stood  under  the  presidential 
stigma  almost  as  a  synonym  for  dishonor,  he  had 
become  a  figure  upon  whom  the  friendliness  and  kindly 
solicitude  of  the  country  was  centred.  His  triumph 
over  misapprehension  and  misrepresentation  was  com- 
plete while  still  his  mind  was  clear  to  understand  it 
all  and  to  appreciate  at  its  full  value  the  joy  of  reestab- 
lished public  respect. 

The  lesson  of  all  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  He  who  pur- 
sues a  steadfast  course,  mindful  of  the  integrity  of  his 
own  conduct,  strong  in  the  sense  of  self-approval,  con- 
fident that  the  verdict  of  time  will  justify  him  under  the 
standards  of  his  time,  needs  no  champions.  He  needs 
not  even  to  give  himself  the  labor  and  embarrassment 
of  self-exploitation.  Even  though  he  utter  no  word, 
time  will  set  things  right,  yielding  to  him  that  which 
belongs  to  his  character  and  his  works. 

California's  obligation  to  Mr.  Harriman  is  very  great, 
for  it  is  through  his  policies  in  transportation  that  we 
stand  today  so  strongly  placed  in  the  general  competi- 
tions of  commerce.  In  the  days  which  immediately 
preceded  the  Harriman  era  in  transportation,  California 
and  San  Francisco  stood  at  serious  disadvantage  in 
relation  to  transcontinental  and  incidentally  to  trans- 
oceanic commerce.  Nature  had  placed  us  at  the  Pacific 
terminus  of  the  shortest  and  best  natural  route 
across  the  continent;  but  artificial  conditions  did  not 
match  the  natural  advantage.  Passengers  and  mer- 
chandise passing  between  San  Francisco  and  Chicago 
were  compelled  to  traverse  three  distinct  systems  not 
entirely  friendly  to  each  other,  and  missing  much  at  the 
point  of  effective  working  cooperation.  The  Central 
Pacific  and  Union  Pacific  systems — the  two  longest  links 
in  this  broken  chain — were  defective  in  that  they  were 
representative  of  ideas  and  methods  of  construction 
belonging  to  an  earlier  period.  If  not  positively  obso- 
lete, they  were  out  of  date.  The  cost  of  carriage  was 
heavy;  the  time  required  for  the  transcontinental 
passage  was  unreasonable  in  comparison  with  more 
modern  systems  to  the  north  and  to  the  south. 
And  what  gave  special  significance  to  these  con- 
ditions was  the  fact  that  the  northern  route  under 
the  hand  of  a  creative  genius  had  been  made  perfect  at 
all  essentials.  There  was  a  time  when  it  looked  as  if 
the  central  route  across  the  continent  terminating  at 
San  Francisco  would  become  secondary  as  compared 
with  the  northern  route  terminating  at  Seattle.  And 
at  this  time,  when  the  fortunes  of  California  and  San 
Francisco  were  at  their  lowest,  there  developed  among 
the  stockholders  of  the  Southern  Pacific  a  strong  group 
headed  by  James  R.  Keane  whose  policy  it  was  to  milk 
the  property,  so  to  speak,  postponing  its  reorganization 
and  betterment  to  a  remote  time.  Acceptance  of  this 
policy  would  have  been  to  San  Francisco  not  precisely 
a  death-knell,  but  a  blow  from  which  it  would  have 
taken  decades  to  recover.  What  the  fate  of  San  Fran- 
cisco would  have  been  if  the  disaster  of  1906  had 
found  her  weak  and  unsupported  in  her  relations  to 
transportation,  we  will  not  dare  to  say. 

It  was  at  the  time  when  our  prospects  were  lowest 
that  Mr.  Harriman  gained  control  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  put  into  operation  those  policies  under 
which  the  central  route  across  the  continent  was  mod- 
ernized and  rebuilt.  He  eliminated  grades;  he  reduced 
curves ;  he  cut  out  wide  detours ;  he  tore  up  light  tracks 
and  put  down  heavy  ones :  he  sent  obsolete  and  worn- 
out  equipment  to  the  scrap-heap,  replacing  it  with 
machinery  new  and  efficient.  In  brief,  he  made  over 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific  systems,  linking 
them  with  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  into  a  con- 
tinuous line  from  San  Francisco  to  Chicago.  Of  itself 
it  was  a  great  achievement ;  in  its  relations  to  San 
Francisco  it  was  a  thing  of  stupendous  importance.  It 
gave  to  San  Francisco  an  advantage  which  confirmed 
and  immensely  strengthened  her  position — an  advan- 
tage which  served  her  well  in  her  day  of  greatest  need. 
This  and  other  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Harriman  to 
California  were  in  the  thoughts  of  the  multitude  which 
assembled  on  Sunday  last  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect 
alike  to  his  works  and  to  his  memory.  To  no  figure 
fit*  recent  times  does  California  owe  a  larger  debt  of 
gratitude  or  a  kindlier  regard. 


thorough  as  the  work  of  Congress,  must  in  the  nature 
of  things  be  carried  on  with  less  agitation  of  the  public 
mind,  less  of  that  kind  of  publicity  which  tends  to  busi- 
ness uncertainty.  Further  details  are  yet  to  be  devel- 
oped, but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  changes  in  the  existing 
tariff  scheme  will  be  presented  to  Congress  one  at  a 
time.  A  conspicuous  vice  of  the  scheme  of  wholesale 
revision  lies  in  the  opportunity  which  it  affords  of 
combination  among  the  "interests."  In  the  recent  pro- 
cedures of  Congress  we  have  seen  how  this  works.  If 
one  proposal  could  be  made  at  a  time,  the  tendency 
would  be  to  try  out  each  project  on  its  merits,  without 
reference  to  other  and  unrelated  interests.  In  no  other 
way,  we  think,  will  it  be  possible  to  secure  that  sort 
of  revision  of  the  tariff  which  equity  calls  for  and 
which  has  been  promised  by  a  Republican  national 
convention  and  by  a  Republican  President. 


The  Tariff  Commission. 
President  Taft's  prompt  action  in  the  matter  of  the 
tariff  commission,  with  his  manifest  care  in  the  selec- 
tion of  commissioners,  is  significant  of  administration 
plans  with  respect  to  the  tariff  issue.  The  purpose  of 
this  commission  is  to  take  the  scheme  of  revision  out 
of  politics  in  so  far  as  such  a  matter  can  be  taken 
out  of   politics.     The   work   of  the  commission,   while 


The  British  Race. 
In  last  week's  Argonaut  we  quoted  from  a  private 
letter  to  the  editor  a  remark — that  of  a  Californian 
traveling  abroad — to  the  effect  that  the  sun  of  British 
power  is  slowly  declining.  The  English  nation,  declares 
this  observer,  "is  falling  into  physical  degeneracy." 
And  this  observation  is  followed  by  the  further  reflec- 
tion that  in  consequence  the  empire  "must  ultimately 
go  to  pieces." 

This  is  gloomy  enough,  for  however  we  may  regard 
certain  English  characteristics,  the  fact  nevertheless 
remains  that  Britain  for  two  centuries  and  more  has 
held  the  leadership  in  the  world  of  civilization.  It  will 
indeed  be  a  great  calamity  to  the  race  if  Great  Britain 
shall  so  decline  in  her  powers  as  to  be  able  no  longer 
to  sustain  those  functions  and  authorities  which  have 
come  to  belong  to  her  by  the  consent  and  the  depend- 
ence of  the  civilized  world. 

Other  nations  carrying  the  sceptre  of  civilization 
have  come  to  failure  and  ultimate  collapse,  but  it  has 
been  through  processes  relatively  slow.  Whether  it  will 
be  so  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain  can  only  be  a  matter 
of  speculation.  This  is  a  faster  age  than  that  of  Rome. 
There  are  in  the  age  swifter  rivalries  than  those 
known  to  any  other  age.  There  is.  too.  the  possi- 
bility that  Britain,  even  though  the  facts  of  the 
time  be  suggestive  of  decline,  may  see  the  evils 
which  threaten  her  social  and  industrial  prestige  and 
find  the  means  to  correct  them.  Degeneracy  has  not 
appreciably  affected  the  government,  for  British  admin- 
istration continues  to  be  the  most  prompt  and  the  most 
effective  in  the  world.  Luxury,  while  it  has  gone  fur- 
ther in  certain  directions  than  seems  safe,  has  not 
affected  the  vitality  of  what  we  may  call  the  most 
effective  element  of  the  race.  The  upper  middle  classes 
of  England  exhibit  few  marks  of  those  vices  which  tend 
to  the  corruption  alike  of  the  aristocratic  and  the  lower 
walks  of  English  life.  The  real  trouble  with  the  Brit- 
ish race,  if  we  pass  over  the  small  element  of  licentious 
aristocracy,  is  with  the  industrial  classes.  Between 
the  curse  of  drink,  the  evils  of  idleness  and  insanitation, 
and  the  decline  of  a  decent  pride  in  personal  independ- 
ence, this  large  element  appears  indeed  to  be  going 
to  the  dogs.  The  imperative  need  of  the  British  race 
is  the  revivification,  the  rejuvenation,  of  her  industrial 
classes.  If  by  any  means  this  may  be  brought  about, 
all  the  rest  will  be  easy,  for  British  resource  in  other 
respects  is  all  that  it  ever  was.  British  policy  ought 
to  address  itself  with  special  emphasis  to  the  restoration 
of  those  qualities  which  have  marked  the  race  in  its 
best  development  and  upon  which  the  efficiency,  the 
power,  and  the  authority  of  Britain  have  rested  in 
times  past. 

The  secret  of  effectiveness  in  nations  is  the  simple 
one  of  individual  effectiveness  among  the  people.  A 
nation  made  up  of  skilled  and  disciplined  individuals  is 
and  must  ever  be  invincible  in  whatever  drection  its 
energies  may  be  directed.  The  strength  of  England 
fifty  years  ago  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  great  majority 
of  Englishmen  were  in  one  way  or  another  expert  spe 
cialists.  The  spirit  which  discipline  yields  to  a  man 
and  to  a  people  was  once  in  the  air  of  English  life 
Time  and  routine,  plus  the  corrosions  of  vice,  have  to  a 
degree  undoubtedly  changed  this  condition  for  the 
worse;  but  if  there  be  indeed  a  general  decline,  has  it 
gone  so  far  that  it  may  not  be  corrected?  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible today  to  bring  up  the  race  of  Englishmen  as  once 
before  it  was  brought  up?  Are  there  not  means  by 
which  corrupting  tendencies  may  be  eliminated  and  the 
native  vigor  and  virtue  of  the  race  be  revived  and  rein- 
spired? 

The  British  people,  in  spite  of  an  instinctive  aversion 
to  change,  nevertheless  respond  quickly  to  every  appeal 


made  to  high  motives  and  principles.  Xo  people  ever 
answered  more  gallantly  than  did  the  English  under  the 
calls  of  the  late  war  in  South  Africa.  And  in  every 
other  situation  appealing  to  the  best  qualities  of  the 
race  there  is  instant  and  efficient  response.  In  moments 
of  need  the  sympathies,  the  ambitions,  the  hardihood 
of  the  race  appear  everything  that  they  ever  were.  It  is 
only  when  we  read  of  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  of  the  drinking  habits  of  the  indus- 
trial and  of  the  lower  classes,  of  the  frightful  decline 
of  prudence,  self-restraint,  and  pride,  attested  in  relief 
statistics,  that  we  come  to  see  that  the  British  race  is 
not  what  it  was. 

It  would  seem  that  where  the  evils  which  are  lead- 
ing to  physical  and  social  deterioration  are  so  manifest 
— where  the  wound  lies  open — that  means  of  cor- 
rection might  be  found.  And  there  is  reason  for  satis- 
faction in  evidences  afforded  from  time  to  time  of  the 
search  for  means  of  improvement  in  the  race.  Only 
this  week  we  read  of  a  movement  headed  by  persons  of 
distinction  and  authority  to  make  every  woman  in 
England  a  nurse.  If  such  a  movement  could  be  worked 
out  successfully  it  would  go  far  towards  the  cure  of 
evils  which  have  wrought  mischief.  And  if  accom- 
panying this  movement  there  could  be  another  to  make 
every  man  in  England  a  trained  worker  in  some 
department  of  commerce  or  industry,  it  would  come 
close  to  complete  reform  in  the  tone  and  fibre  of  the 
people.  It  is  hard  as  it  is  painful  to  believe  that  there 
has  come  over  the  British  race  a  change  so  radical  as 
compared  with  the  native  hardihood  and  spirit  of  their 
forebears  as  to  make  them  inaccessible  to  those 
influences  and  ambitions  out  of  which  the  strength  and 
power  of  nations  are  forged. 


Japan,  China,  and  the  Western  World. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  purposes  of  Japan  in 
relation  to  China.  It  is  the  aim  of  Japan  to  possess 
herself  of  the  vast  territories  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
Korea,  only  yesterday  a  Chinese  dependency,  is  now 
under  the  wing  of  Japan.  It  is  as  completely  Japanese 
as  if  it  w-ere  part  of  the  soil  of  Japan.  In  like  aggres- 
sive spirit  we  now  see  Japan  reaching  out  for  Man- 
churia. The  movement  is  adroit,  and  for  that  reason 
all  the  better  calculated  for  success.  It  is  nothing  more 
and  nothing  less  than  the  thin  edge  of  a  wedge  which 
will  be  thrust  home  when  the  psychological  hour  shall 
arrive. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  shrewdest  observers  that 
Japan  "must  go  somewhere."  Her  own  territory  is 
now  completely  occupied;  part  of  it.  indeed,  is  over- 
occupied.  The  island  of  Formosa,  taken  from  the  Chi- 
nese a  decade  ago,  is  full  to  its  limit.  Very  consider- 
able Japanese  colonies  have  been  sent  into  Hawaii,  to 
the  American  coast,  to  Korea;  but  these  several  move- 
ments have  hardly  lessened  the  pressure  at  home.  The 
need  of  more  room,  of  newer  regions  for  exploitation — 
this  is  as  great  now  as  it  was  ten  years  ago.  Japan 
must  go  somewhere,  and  the  one  direction  which  seems 
easiest  is  that  of  China.  It  is  a  great,  unwieldy  region, 
so  badly  jointed  in  its  several  parts  as  to  present  an 
inviting  opportunity  for  aggressive  enterprise.  If  the 
situation  shall  be  left  to  itself,  Japan  will  first  take  in 
Manchuria,  and  follow  up  this  procedure  by  extension 
of  her  authority  over  one  territory  after  another  of 
the  empire.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  this  is 
the  fixed  idea  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  Japan ;  and 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  project  will  be 
carried  out  if  there  be  no  intervention  from  the  outside. 
The  Japanese  must,  of  course,  understand  the  hazards 
of  the  situation,  but  this  they  hope  to  overcome  in  the 
earlier  stages  by  diplomacy,  and  ultimately  by  the 
mailed  hand. 

The  shrewdness  of  this  calculation  becomes  appar- 
ent when  one  attempts  tn  conceive  the  measure  of 
Japan's  power  if  ever  she  shall  come  into  control  of 
China,  or  even  the  northern  half  of  that  country.  The 
resources  of  China  in  men  and  materials  essential  to 
warfare  are  almost  beyond  calculation.  Under  Jap- 
anese initiative  and  direction,  the  powers  of  China  are 
something  beyond  measure ;  for  in  addition  to  those  ele- 
ments which  may  be  estimated  by  the  statistician  there 
are  those  which  rest  upon  the  capability  of  the  Chinese 
to  endure  hardships,  their  indifference  alike  to  indi- 
vidual danger  and  even  to  death.  A  Chinese  army 
directed  by  Japanese,  regarded  as  an  engine  of  war, 
would  be  a  force  of  incalculable  effectiveness.  It  is 
easily  conceivable  that  with  the  men  and  means  of 
China  under  her  hand,  Japan  might  easil; 
dominant  military  power  of  the  world. 

That    the    western    nations    will    sit 
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see  Japan  overrun  and  absorb  China,  possess  herself 
of  the  powers  of  government,  the  control  of  the  Chi- 
nese people,  and  the  resources  of  the  country — this 
from  any  other  than  the  Japanese  point  of  view  is 
unthinkable.  Commercial  considerations  and  military 
considerations  alike  forbid  it.  That  the  safety  of  the 
world  would  be  in  danger  under  such  a  readjustment 
must  be  patent  to  every  observer. 

The  time  has  come,  we  think,  when  it  is  due  that  the 
nations  of  the  West  should  show  their  hand  in  this  con- 
nection. There  is  no  need  to  make  an  occasion  for 
protest,  because  if  the  situation  be  left  to  itself  occa- 
sion will  come  quickly  enough.  But  whether  sooner 
or  later,  when  it  does  come,  Japan  needs  to  be  informed 
by  the  Western  world  that  she  may  not  venture  to 
possess  herself  of  the  powers  of  China. 

What  is  to  be  done  by  way  of  relieving  the  pressure 
of  population  in  Japan  nobody  has  yet  ventured  to  say. 
The  race  multiplies  with  amazing  rapidity.  Its  own 
territories  are  exploited  practically  to  their  limit. 
Tapan  must,  we  are  assured,  "go  somewhere;'  but  where 
— this  is  one  of  the  riddles  of  the  age. 


Editorial  Notes. 
An  Argonaut  reader  in  another  State  writes  to  ask 
what  has  become  of  the  Calhoun  case.  The  question 
serves  to  recall  to  us  something  we  would  gladly 
forget.  Up  to  the  25th  of  August  there  had  been 
examined  approximately  2500  talesmen,  with  the  result 
that  two  men  had  been  placed  in  the  box  as  prospective 
jurymen — that  is,  two  men  had  run  the  gauntlet  in  its 
first  and  tentative  stage.  Both  were  subject  to  fur- 
ther questioning,  and  ultimately,  of  course,  to  direct 
challenge.  In  other  words,  not  a  single  juryman  had 
been  secured.  Adjournment  of  the  case  was  caused 
by  the  illness,  more  or  less  serious,  of  one  of  the  many 
lawyers  connected  with  the  procedure.  This  status 
continues,  not  because  there  is  any  real  reason  for  it, 
but  because  both  sides  are  evidently  glad  of  a  respite. 
It  is  manifest  that  the  machinery  has  broken  down 
under  the  strain.  It  is  the  common  opinion  that  it  will 
be  impossible  to  get  a  jury.  Probably,  the  trial  will 
never  come  to  an  orderly  conclusion.  In  the  mean- 
time it  is  desirable  for  political  purposes  that  the  prose- 
cution shall  make  a  show  of  activity;  therefore  between 
now  and  November  there  is  to  be  expected  a  revival  of 
the  procedure  before  Judge  Lawlor  with  further  far- 
cical activity  in  the  effort  to  get  a  jury.  For  the 
further  information  of  our  correspondent,  let  it  be 
added  that  every  sane  person  in  San  Francisco  is  sick 
and  tired  of  the  whole  business  and  would  be  glad 
enough  never  to  hear  of  it  again. 


The  circumstances  attending  the  arrival  of  the  Due 
d'Abruzzi  at  Marseilles  on  Sunday  attest  the  wisdom 
of  the  old  saw  that  all  the  world  loves  a  lover.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  no  sentimental  affair  of 
recent  times  has  so  interested  the  world  as  that  of  the 
Due  and  Senator  Elkins's  daughter.  The  main  inter- 
est, of  course,  lies  in  the  romantic  situation  created  by 
D'Abruzzi's  rank  and  the  attitude  of  his  family.  But 
all  this  would  have  gone  for  little  if  the  young  man 
himself  had  not  carried  himself  so  gallantly  in  the 
whole  matter.  His  attachment  is  evidently  no  mid- 
summer madness  in  which  vanity  makes  as  much 
figure  as  passion.  Instinctively,  the  world  loves  a 
lover  who  while  carrying  himself  with  perfect  dignity 
makes  no  mystery  and  attempts  no  cheap  secrecies.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  the  outcome  of  this  extraordi- 
nary romance.  The  young  woman  in  the  case  com- 
mands respect  for  her  refusal  to  enter  into  any  kind 
of  a  marriage  other  than  that  involving  the  fullest 
recognition  of  her  position  as  a  wife.  In  such  cases 
love  usually  finds  a  way.  If  D'Abruzzi  shall  continue 
in  the  attitude  which  he  has  held  during  the  whole 
course  of  this  affair,  he  must  in  time  break  down  the 
objections  of  his  family,  which,  in  truth,  are  based 
upon  nothing  worthy  of  respect  from  any  other  point 
of  view  than  that  of  outworn  assumptions  and  preten- 
sions.   

The  San  Franscisco  Globe  does  itself  no  credit,  nor 

does  it  help  the  cause  which  it  supports,  when  it  falls 

into  the  extravagance  of  charging  Mayor  Taylor  with 

criminal  connivance  in  connection  with  the  municipal 

finances.     Mayor   Taylor   is   not    above    criticism;    his 

defects   j,s    an    administrative    official     are     many    and 

lous.     He   has   small    acquaintance    with    business 

■    i    -  administrative  experience,  no  practical  hardi- 

t  n.ind  and  purpose.    In  the  mayoralty  he  has  per- 

himself  to  be  cajoled  and  used  to  certain  sinister 

Xone  the  less,  Mayor  Taylor  is  no  vulgar  grafter 


— no  helper  of  grafters.  Nobody  suspects  or  accuses 
him  of  personal  dishonesty;  and  when  the  Globe  implies 
that  he  has  joined  a  scheme  of  jugglery  with  the  public 
funds,  it  puts  itself  in  contempt.  The  Argonaut  is  no 
champion  of  Mayor  Taylor;  quite  the  contrary,  it  is 
a  critic  of  his  official  course,  regarding  him  as  inef- 
ficient on  the  score  of  certain  temperamental  and  other 
disqualifications.  But  it  resents  a  petty  and  vulgar 
kind  of  assault  which  most  unhappily  betrays  how 
terrible  is  the  legacy  of  anger,  resentment,  and  hatred 
which  our  local  troubles  are  yielding. 


It  turns  out  that  Explorer  Peary  had  but  one  com- 
panion on  his  visit  to  the  Pole — an  Esquimaux.  This 
leaves  Explorer  Cook  with  one  witness  to  the  good, 
he  having  had  two  Esquimaux  companions.  Peary's 
advantage  over  Cook  consists  of  established  character 
— and  his  policy  of  vulgar  charge  and  vituperation  is 
rapidly  dissipating  that. 

■^>*i 

CURRENT  TOPICS. 


Mr.  Eryan  does  not  entirely  like  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Taft  is  managing  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  the  spirit 
moves  him  to  remonstrate.  Take,  for  instance,  the  matter  of 
the  direct  election  of  senators,  which  is  one  of  the  political 
"cure-alls"  which  are  supposed  to  compensate  for  the  electoral 
folly  that  is  the  only  thing  that  makes  bad  senators  possible. 
Mr.  Taft,  it  seems,  once  said  something  favorable  of  the 
scheme,  speaking  from  a  personal  standpoint  only.  Now  Mr. 
Bryan  demands  the  submission  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  accompany  the  income-tax  amendment,  and  because  the 
President  is  not  willing  to  jump  the  fence  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand he  is  charged  with  insincerity- 
Nothing  could  be  more  absurd,  and  we  may  well  suppose 
that  Mr.  Bryan's  exordium  is  due  more  to  a  desire  to  keep 
in  the  public  sight  than  to  oil  the  wheels  of  the  public  busi- 
ness. It  is  quite  possible  that  Mr.  Taft  has  given  some  sort 
of  tentative  approval  of  the  direct  election  of  senators  as 
one  of  the  schemes  that  may  one  day  come  up  for  considera 
tion  when  the  road  is  clear,  but  he  knows  the  limits  of  the 
day's  work  far  too  well  to  tangle  himself  with  impossibilities, 
the  abortive  procedure  .so  dear  to  the  reformer.  Mr.  Taft 
in  other  words,  will  attempt  the  things  that  are  within  range 
and  leave  the  things  that  are  out  of  range  until  they  come 
a  little  nearer.  

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  occult  process  by  which 
Harper's  Weekly,  published  in  New  York,  has  gauged  the 
Western  mind  and  the  Western  attitude  towards  Mr.  Taft. 
But  such  feats  are  trivial  enough  to  Eastern  omniscience,  and 
the  present  result  is  a  warning  to  the  President  to  remember 
that  things  will  not  be  as  they  seem  upon  his  progress  to  the 
Pacific.  They  are  strange  folk  upon  the  Coast,  much  given 
to  hospitality  and  to  the  concealment  of  their  thoughts.  Like 
the  learned  parrot,  they  don't  say  much,  but  they  are  "beggars 
to   think" : 

Let  him  beware,  then,  not  to  mistake  hospitality  for 
approval.  The  West  is  open-hearted,  generous,  and  appre- 
ciative of  a  President  who  pays  it  compliments.  It  will  give 
no  indication  of  dissent  from  whatever  President  Taft  may 
say  or  do.  The  reckoning  will  come  later.  That  is  the  fact 
that  the  visitor  will  do  well  to  keep  in  mind.  However  favor- 
able the  impression  he  may  realize  he  is  making  while  striv- 
ing to  pacify  and  conciliate,  he  ought  not  to  forget  for  a 
moment  that  a  great  majority  of  his  fellow-countrymen  have 
come  to  regard  the  tariff  as  a  moral  issue.  It  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  protection  versus  free  trade,  but  of  right  versus 
wrong.  And  when  that  idea  becomes  fixed  in  the  minds  of 
the  American  people,  it  is  there  to  stay  until  right  has  tri- 
umphed. 

It  is  a  condition,  says  the  scribe,  that  demands  leadership, 
not   compromise : 

The  critical  period  in  President  Taft's  career  confronts  him. 
His  place  in  history  may  be  determined  by  what  he  says  and 
promises  or  what  he  refrains  from  saying  and  promising 
before  he  returns  to  Washington.  We  know  that  he  has 
understanding.  We  have  faith  that  he  has  courage.  May 
he  heed  the  one  and  exercise  the  other;  else  the  whirlwind 
of  appeal  to  class,  to  the  spirit  of  envy,  to  personal  hatred, 
and  to  all  vicious  passions  will  sweep  over  America  like  a 
simoon  from  Africa  before  the  time  shall  come  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  successor  to  William  H.  Taft. 


Governor  Hughes  of  New  York  has  been  breaking  some 
more  precedents  and  making  further  progress  along  the  broad 
path  that  leads  to  revolution  and  anarchy.  This  is  what  the 
Philadelphia  Record  says  about  it,  perhaps  with  the  wish  that 
Governor  Hughes  could  be  in  two  places  at  the  same  time 
and  give  Pennsylvania  a  taste  of  his  quality: 

That  preposterous  public  servant,  Govejnor  Hughes  of  New 
York,  has  removed  from  office  one  Haffen,  president  of  the 
borough  of  the  Bronx,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  (1)  for  the 
trivial  misdoing  of  failing  to  hold  contractors  to  the  terms 
of  their  contracts  for  doing  public  work;  (2)  for  overloading 
department  pay-rolls;  (3)  for  political  jobbery  in  the  erection 
of  buildings;  (4)  for  the  production  of  improvements  at  the 
expense  of  the  borough  with  a  view  to  self -benefit ;  (5)  and 
for  recommending  unsuitable  purchases  of  land  at  exorbitant 
prices.  This  is  an  astounding  performance.  If  practical  poli- 
ticians are  thus  to  be  thrust  aside  for  putting  in  practice  the 
very  commonest  arts  of  the  profession,  what  refuge  will 
remain  for  safe  and  smug  scoundrelism  ?  What  object  will 
there  be  in  stuffing  ballot-boxes  or  carrying  elections  if  after- 
jobbery  be  put  under  the  ban? 


By  his  simple  executive  order  upon  the  taking  of  the 
census,  President  Taft  has  done  more  for  the  cause  of  reform 
than  all  the  cohorts  of  the  long-haired  fraternity  could  do  in 
a  decade : 

Any  supervisor  or  enumerator  .  .  .  who  takes  any 
part,  other  than  merely  casting  his  vote,  in  politics,  national, 
State,  or  local  -  -  .  shall  at  once  be  dismissed  from  the 
service.  I  wish  to  make  this  regulation  as  broad  as  possible, 
and  wish   it  enforced  without  exception. 


The  world  has  evidently  moved  since  the  days  when  a 
Maryland  politician,  seeking  to  increase  the  enumeration  of 
his  district,  suggested  "Are  there  no  graveyards?"  to  the 
enumerator  in  doubt  how  best  to  swell  his  returns,  or  since 
enumerators  were  openly  ordered  to  act  as  election  touts  and 
to  use  their  official  position  for  party  purposes. 

Other  attempts  at  the  salutary  purification  of  the  census 
have  of  course  been  made  by  other  Presidents,  but  they  were 
ineffective  because  they  usually  had  timidity  and  half-hearted- 
ness  written  all  over  them.  Jefferson  issued  a  circular  against 
the  political  activity  of  Federal  office-holders,  but  no  one  took 
much  notice  of  it,  perhaps  because  no  penalty  for  disobedi- 
ence was  attached.  In  1877  President  Hayes  said,  "No  officer 
should  be  required  or  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  political  organizations,  caucuses,  conventions,  or  elec- 
tion campaigns,"  but  this  amounted  to  little  more  than  a  pious 
opinion  and  there  were  no  permanent  results.  Then  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  tried  his  hand  by  his  order  of  1886,  in  which 
he  said : 

Officeholders  are  the  agents  of  the  people,  not  their  masters 
they    should    scrupulously    avoid    in    their    political 
action      .      .      .      offending   by    display    of   obtrusive    partisan- 
ship their  neighbors,  who  have  relations  with  them  as  public 
officials. 

Here  again  we  have  the  unfortunate  word  "should,"  while 
the  definition  of  "obtrusive  partisanship"  was  naturally  a 
matter  for  personal  determination.  Now  for  the  first  time 
we  have  a  direct  and  positive  order  with  a  clear  indication 
of  what  will  happen  to  those  who  disobey.  And  it  will  happen, 
too.  

Chicago  is  showing  the  iron  hand  without  the  velvet  glove 
in  its  determination  to  suppress  the  school  fraternity  nuisance, 
and  seems  to  be  able  to  handle  the  situation  without  an 
appeal  to  the  State  legislature.  The  board  has  passed  the 
rule  and  it  intends  to  have  the  order  enforced  if  we  may 
believe  President  Urion  when  he  says,  "The  board  will  con- 
tinue with  the  enforcing  of  its  rule  even  to  the  depopulating 
of  the  schools  if  necessary'-"  So  far  the  board  has  satisfied 
itself  by  the  suspension  of  the  offending  children,  but  it  is 
now  intended  that  the  suspension  shall  give  place  to  perma- 
nent expulsion. 

A  similar  story  comes  from  Denver.  One  hundred  stu- 
dents of  Denver  High  School,  including  members  of  some 
of  the  wealthiest  families  of  the  city,  have  been  suspended 
because  they  refused  to  sign  pledges  renouncing  fraternities, 
sororities,  and  other  school  organizations.  In  this  instance 
an  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  courts  to  determine  if  the 
board  has  power  to  suspend  for  such  a  cause.  We  seem  to 
have  come  to  a  pretty  pass  when  naughty  children  can  take 
up  the  time  of  judges  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  must 
do  what  they  are  told.  Why  not  bring  the  matter  before 
The  Hague  tribunal  at  once  and  so  get  it  settled. 


There  has  been  some  little  newspaper  discussion  as  to  the 
attitude  of  America  in  case  of  war  between  England  and 
Germany.  The  discussion  was  started  by  the  New  York  Suit 
and  continued  by  Harper's  Weekly  and  other  newspapers. 
Now  we  have  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  Portland 
Oregonian  that  probably  sums  up  the  attitude  of  the  average 
man  and  is  therefore  worth  quoting: 

Americans  are  Americans,  Englishmen  are  Englishmen  ;  and 
Americans  and  Englishmen  sneer  at  each  other,  no  little.  At 
bottom  of  their  natures  they  are  much  the  same,  and  they  will 
dislike  each  other,  and  even  quarrel  with  each  other — till 
others  come  between.  Then,  like  man  and  wife,  they  will 
belabor  the  intruder. 

What  is  the  future  of  the  British  empire?  What  is  the 
future  of  the  United  States  of  America,  bound  to  British 
thought  and  feeling  and  law  and  jurisprudence,  through  all 
the  fibres  of  being?  It  is  a  long  problem.  There  will  be 
changes.  The  Roman  empire  lasted  2300  years.  It  was  not 
overthrown  till  Rome  had  become  other  than  the  Rome  that 
had  earned  her  empire.  But  the  English-speaking  world  is 
bound  together.  It  must  hold  together  or  fall  together.  Sup- 
pose any  important  part  of  the  English-speaking  world,  with 
its  back  to  the  wall,  fighting  for  existence,  where  then  will  be 
the  sympathies,  and  if  need  be  in  extremity,  the  help  and  sup- 
port,  of  the   English-speaking   world? 

It  is  not  merely  sentimental.  There  is  a  moral  basis,  and 
an  intellectual  basis,  too.  Affinities  established  through  the 
course  of  centuries,  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  political  and 
moral  life,  expressing  their  feeling  and  sentiment  through 
literature  and  custom  and  law  and  language,  can  not  be 
severed.  The  English-speaking  world  will  travel  on  the  high- 
way of  history  together  for  a  long  time,  a  very  long  time. 


The  Chicago  Record-Herald  reports  an  interview  with 
Harry*  Claiborne,  an  old  friend  of  Evelyn  Baldwin,  who  was 
with  Cook  and  Peary  when  jointly  they  made  a  dash  for  the 
pole,  and  which  throws  a  possible  light  upon  the  animosity 
of  the  last  few  weeks. 

"The  real  trouble  between  Cook  and  Peary,  the  explorers, 
dates  back  to  1S91,"  says  Mr.  Claiborne.  "I  knew  Baldwin 
when  he  resided  at  Oswego,  Kansas.  On  the  1S91  polar  expe- 
dition, according  to  Baldwin,  Peary  insisted  on  taking  his  wife 
along,  and,  although  the  other  explorers  objected,  she  insisted 
and  went.  They  did  not  want  to  be  hampered  with  a  woman. 
When  they  got  into  the  arctic  regions.  Peary  and  his  wife 
occupied  one  and  the  other  men  another  snow  hut.  There 
were  two  oil  stoves  in  the  equipment  and  Peary  used  both 
of  these  to  heat  his  hut,  the  other  explorers  getting  along 
without  any  heat. 

"It  happened  that  all  the  explorers  were  cigarette  smokers 
and  that  Peary  kept  possession  of  the  stock,  doling  the  smokes 
out  as  he  chose.  These  little  things,  said  Baldwin,  prejudiced 
the  men  against  Peary  and  in  a  short  time  a  rather  bitter 
feeling  grew  up  between  Peary  and  Cook,  continuing  during 
the  entire  trip.  While  on  the  surface  and  in  the  presence  of 
others  they  seemed  to  be  friends,  they  were  far  from  being 
such.  This  bitterness  of  feeling  has  continued  for  years,  and 
in  my  judgment  each  will  try  to  discredit  the  work  of  the 
other." 


The  Field  Museum  in  Chicago  claims  to  have  the 
largest  meteorite  in  the  world.  It  weighs  over  two 
tons  and  was  found  at  Tonopah,  Nevada. 
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CRITIC  OR  REPORTER? 


Mr.   William    Winter    Severs    a    Newspaper    Connection    of 
Forty  Years  in  Defense  of  His  Independence. 


If  Mr.  William  Winter,  lately  the  dramatic  critic  for 
the  New  York  Tribune,  were  either  wholly  right  or 
wholly  wrong  in  his  quarrel  with  his  editor,  it  would 
be  easier  for  a  somewhat  puzzled  public  to  reach  a  ver- 
dict. But  that  is  just  the  trouble  with  your  intense 
reformer,  dramatic  or  any  other  kind.  No  sooner  do 
we  see  our  way  to  ungrudging  applause  of  his  main 
principles  than  we  find  ourselves  chilled  and  repelled 
by  the  rabidness  of  their  application. 

Mr.  Winter  objects  to  immoral  plays.  So  do  we 
all  except  upon  those  occasions  when  we  come  up 
unchaperoned  for  a  week-end  visit  to  New  York,  and 
even  then  we  defend  our  deviation  from  the  straight 
and  narrow  path  upon  the  ground  that  men  of  the  world 
should  know  what  is  going  on.  Now  if  Mr.  Winter 
had  contented  himself  with  denouncing  the  immoral 
play,  it  would  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  cynical  cour- 
age to  pluck  him  down  from  his  position.  Public 
opinion,  that  conglomeration  of  ecstatic  virtues,  would 
have  cheered  him  to  the  echo  in  order  to  accentuate 
its  own  proprieties,  but  Mr.  Winter  did  so  much  more 
than  this.  He  not  only  attacked  the  play,  but  he 
attacked  the  author.  He  not  only  held  him  up  to  public 
scorn,  but  he  practically  asked  what  else  could  we 
expect  from  a  man  of  his  religion  and  of  his  ante- 
cedents, and  he  took  care  that  we  should  know  what 
his  religion  and  his  antecedents  were.  In  fact,  he 
cursed  too  comprehensively  and  his  objurgations  were 
so  general  as  to  take  away  our  breath.  Even  the  hack- 
driver,  in  his  dispute  with  a*  rival,  is  popularly  admitted 
to  have  wandered  from  the  point  when  he  allows  him- 
self the  luxury  of  a  reflection  upon  his  adversary's 
maternal  ancestors,  and  Mr.  Winter  seemed  to  be 
doing  something  of  this  kind  all  the  time,  although, 
of  course,  "in  a  very  gentlemanly  way." 

The  quarrel  between  critic  and  editor  has  been  sim- 
mering for  months.  Mr.  Winter  did  not  like  the  blue 
pencil,  which  was  wielded  more  and  more  ruthlessly, 
while  the  editor,  on  his  part,  did  not  like  Mr.  Winter's 
scathing  denunciations  of  the  plays  that  were  advertised 
in  his  columns.  The  denunciations  "hurt  business," 
and  he  had  at  least  the  grace  to  say  so.  When  Mr. 
Winter  wrote  to  the  managing  editor  of  the  Tribune  to 
protest  against  the  excisions  that  left  such  raw  and 
gaping  wounds  in  his  copy  that  gentleman  replied  that 
he  was  but  carrying  out  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Hart 
Lyman,  the  editor-in-chief,  and  that  he  might  have 
carried  out  those  instructions  much  more  stringently 
than  he  had.  That  the  managing  editor  had  a  covert 
sympathy  for  Mr.  Winter  is  evident  enough  from  his 
letter,  of  which  I  may  as  well  quote  a  few  lines : 

Your  policy  of  placing  on  the  Sunday  theatrical  page, 
beside  our  theatrical  advertising,  matter  "framed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  as  much  injury  as  possible  to  the  business"  of 
some  of  our  advertisers  (business,  that  is,  of  advertisers  of. 
indecent  and.  therefore,  reprehensible  plays)  may  or  may 
not  be  the  right  one,  and  the  publication  of  such  articles  may 
or  may  not  be  the  duty  of  the  journalist  to  society.  I  do 
not  attempt  to  decide  the  question.  All  I  say  is,  that  my 
instructions  with  regard  to  that  page  are  that  the  articles 
are  not  to  be  framed  with  any  such  purpose,  and  the  excisions 
which  I  made  were  in  strict  and  necessary  accordance  with 
those  instructions. 

This  is  a  good  letter,  and  it  throws  the  onus  upon 
Mr.  Lyman  himself,  who  is  ready  enough  to  state  his 
position.    Writing  to  Mr.  Winter,  he  says: 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  theatrical  news  published  on 
Sunday  should  not  be  condemnatory.  .  .  .  That  a  play 
is  well  attended,  that  there  has  or  has  not  been  a  change  in 
the  cast,  etc. — these  are  facts  which  can  be  properly  stated, 
whether  the  play  is  good  or  bad,  and  the  paper  does  not 
demean  itself  or  do  an  injustice  to  its  readers  whon  it  records 
them,   and  does  no  more. 

Now  whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  Mr.  Winter, 
it  is  possible  to  hold  but  one  opinion  of  Mr.  Lyman. 
What  are  we  to  think  of  a  man  who  employs  an  expert 
in  criticism,  one  who  has  given  his  whole  life  to  the 
determination  of  dramatic  values,  and  who  then  asks  of 
that  expert  that  he  confine  himself  to  a  statement  of 
changes  in  the  cast  and  to  an  estimate  of  the  number 
of  heads  in  the  pit?  Is  there  any  lower  depth  to  which 
fatuity  can  go?  And  when  we  remember  that  this  is 
prompted  by  a  fear  of  the  advertiser  may  we  not  go 
further  and  call  it  vicious  fatuity? 

That  Mr.  Lyman  should  be  willing  to  write  such  a 
letter  with  the  certainty  that  it  would  be  made  public 
seems  to  show  an  extraordinary  contempt  for  his 
readers.  The  Tribune's  dramatic  page  has  been  read 
because  it  contained  the  unbiased  opinion  of  an  expert 
as  to  what  plays  should  be  seen  and  what  plays  avoided. 
That  was  the  label  that  Mr.  Lyman  attached  to  his 
wares,  and  it  was  upon  that  understanding  that  he  dis- 
played them  in  his  window  and  offered  them  for  sale. 
If  he  now  wishes  us  to  understand  that  he  has  with- 
drawn these  goods  from  sale,  that  he  is  no  longer  a 
vendor  of  dramatic  criticism,  and  that  he  retains  prob- 
ably the  most  expensive  dramatic  critic  in  America 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  do  what  a  $10  a  week 
reporter  could  do  very  much  better,  he  should  simply 
say  so  and  let  it  go  at  that.  But  to  observe  the  pre- 
tense of  dramatic  criticism  while  carefully  instructing 
the  critic  not  to  criticize  is  simply  a  piece  of  masterly 
impertinence,  while  his  opinion  that  "the  theatrical 
news  published  on  Sunday  should  not  be  condemna- 
tory" simply  shows  Mr.  Lyman's  conception  of  the 
duty  of  a  newspaper  and  his  willingness  to  bow  the 
knee  and  to  sing  hosannahs  to  the  advertiser.  It  is  a 
humiliating  spectacle  and  one  that  is  calculated  to 
lower  the  value  of  the  Tribune's  advertising  space. 


Mr.  Lyman  has  of  course  cut  the  ground  from  under 
his  own  feet.  He  might  have  said  that  he  objected  to 
Mr.  Winter's  violences,  to  his  prejudices,  to  his  irrele- 
vances, to  the  hundred  and  one  other  things  that  we 
all  admire  and  deplore,  but  to  issue  summary  instruc- 
tions to  the  dean  of  American  critics  that  he  must  not 
criticize ;  that  he  must  not  say  that  black  is  black,  but 
must  suggest  on  the  contrary  that  black  is  white;  that 
he  must  consult  the  adverising  columns  before  express- 

'  opinions  that  he  has  devoted  his  life  to  mature,  is 
not  only  an  insult  to  Mr.  Winter  and  to  the  public,  but 
it  marks  a  journalistic  deterioration  that  Mr.  Lyman 
should  be  among  the  first  to  deplore  and  to  resist.  Such 
at  least  is  the  common  talk  in  New  York 

New  York,  September  9,  1909. 


Flaneur. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  Ladies. 

Here's  to  the  maiden  of  bashful  fifteen, 

Here's  to  the  widow  of  fifty ! 
Here's  to   the  flaunting,   extravagant  queen  ! 
And   here's   to   the   housewife   that's   thrifty! 
Let  the  toast  pass — 
Drink  to  the  lass : 
I'll  warrant  she'll  prove  an  excuse  for  the  glass. 

Here's  to  the   charmer  whose  dimples  we  prize  ! 

Now  to  the  maid  who  has  none,  sir ! 
Here's  to  the  girl  with  a  pair  of  blue  eyes ! 
And  here's  to  the  nymoh  with  but  one,  sir ! 
Let  the  toast  pass — 
Drink  to  the  lass : 
I'll  warrant  she'll  prove  an  excuse  for  the  glass. 

Here's  to  the  maid  with  a  bosom  of  snow ! 

Now  to  her  that's  as  brown  as  a  berry ! 
Here's  to  the  wife  with  a  face  full  of  woe ! 
And  now  to  the  damsel  that's  merry  ! 
Let  the  toast  pass — 
Drink  to  the  lass : 
I'll  warrant  she'll  prove  an  excuse  for  the  glass. 

For  let  'em  be  clumsy,  or  let  'em  be  slim, 
Young  or  ancient,  I  care  not  a  feather  ; 
So  fill  a  point  bumper  quite  up  to  the  brim, 
So  fill  up  your  glasses,  nay,  fill  to  the  brim, 
And  let  us  e'en  toast  'em  together  ! 
Let  the  toast  pass — 
Drink  to  the  lass : 
I'll  warrant  she'll  prove  an  excuse  for  the  glass. 

— From  "Sheridan's  School  for  Scandal.' 

A  Part  of  "  The  Story  of  Iris." 
I  pray  thee  by  the  soul  of  her  that  bore  thee. 
By  thine  own  sister's  spirit  I  implore  thee, 
Deal  gently  with  the  leaves  that  lie  before  thee  ! 

For  Iris  had  no  mother  to  infold  her. 

Nor  ever  leaned  upon  a  sister's  shoulder, 

Telling  the  twilight   thoughts  that   Nature   told   her. 

She  had  not  learned  the  mystery  of  awaking 
Those   chorded   keys   that   soothe    a   sorrow's    aching, 
Giving  the  dumb  heart  voice,  that  else   were  breaking. 

Yet  lived,  wrought,  suffered.  Lo,  the  pictured  token ! 
Why  should  her  fleeting  day  dreams  fade  unspoken, 
Like  daffodils  that  die  with  sheaths  unbroken  ? 

She  knew  not  love,  yet  lived  in  maiden  fancies, — 

Walked,  simply  clad,  a  queen  of  high  romances. 

And  talked  strange  tongues  with  angels  in  her  trances. 

Twin-souled  she  seemed,  a  two-fold  nature  wearing, — 

Sometimes  a  flashing  falcon  in  her  daring, 

Then  a  poor  mateless  dove  that  droops  despairing. 

Questioning  all  things :     Why  her  Lord  had  sent  her  ? 
What  were  those  torturing  gifts,  and  wherefore  lent  her? 
Scornful   as  spirit  fallen,   its   own   tormentor. 

And  then  all  tears  and  anguish  : — Queen  of  Heaven, 
Sweet   saints,   and  thou  by  mortal   sorrows   riven, 
Save  me!  oh,  save  me!     Shall  I  die  forgiven? 

And  then — Ah,  God!     But  nay,  it  little  matters: 

Look  at  the  wasted  seeds  that  autumn  scatters, 

The  myriad  germs  that  Nature  shapes  and  shatters  ! 

If  she  had — Well !     She  longed  and  knew  not  wherefore. 
Had  the  world  nothing  she  might  live  to  care  for? 
No  second  self  to  say  her  evening  prayer  for? 

She  knew  the  marble  shapes  that  set  men  dreaming. 
Yet  with  her  shoulders  bare  and  tresses  streaming 
Showed  not  unlovely  to  her  simple  seeming. 

Vain  ?     Let  it  be  so  !     Nature  was  her  teacher. 
What   if  a  lonely   and  unsistered   creature 
Loved  her  own  harmless  gift  of  pleasing  feature, 

Saying,  unsaddened, — This  shall   soon  be  faded, 
And  double  hued  the  shining  tresses  braided, 
And  all  the  sunlight  of  the  morning  shaded? 

— This  her  poor  book  is  full  of  saddest  follies. 
Of  tearful   smiles  and   laughing  melancholies. 
With  summer  roses  twined  and  wintry  hollies. 

In  the  strange  crossing  of  uncertain  chances, 
Somewhere,  beneath   some  maiden's  tear-dimnied   glances, 
May  fall  her  little  book  of  dreams  and  fancies. 

Sweet  sister  !     Iris,  who  shall  never  name  thee. 
Trembling  for  fear  her  open  heart  may  shame  thee, 
Speaks  from  this  vision-haunted  page  to  claim  thee. 

Spare  her,  I  pray  thee !  If  the  maid  is  sleeping,  . 
Peace  with  her ;  she  has  had  her  hour  of  weeping, 
No  more  !  she  leaves  her  memory  in  thy  keeping. 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


On  the  Death  of  Barry  Cornwall  (1874). 
In   the  garden  of  death,   where   the   singers   whose   names  are 
deathless 
One  with  another  make  music  unheard  of  men. 
Where  the  dead  sweet  roses  fade  not  of  lips  long  breathless 
And   the   kind    eyes   shine   that   shall    weep   not    nor   change 
again — 
Who   comes   now,   crowned   with    the   blossom,  of   snow-white 

years  ? 
What  music  is  this  that  the  world  of  the  dead  men  hears? 


Time  takes  them  home  that  we  loved,  fair  names  and  famous. 

To  the  soft,  long  sleep,  to  the  broad,  sweet  bosom  of  death, 

But  the  flower  of  their  souls  he   shall   not  take  to   shame  us 

Nor  the  lips  lack  song  forever  that  now  lack  breath  ; 
For   with   us   shall    the   music    and   the   perfume   that   die   not 

dwell. 
Though  the  dead  to  our  dead  bid  Welcome!  and  we  Farewell  ! 

— Swinburne. 


Chang-Yin-Tang,  who  has  been  selected  to  suc- 
ceed Wu-Ting-Fang  as  Chinese  ambassador  at  Wash- 
ington, is  a  Cantonese  and  the  son  of  a  famous  general. 
He  was  one  of  the  negotiators  with  Tang-Shao-Yi  of 
the  Thibet  convention  with  Great  Britain.  Later  on 
he  became  China's  minister  resident  in  Thibet,  and  also 
plenipotentiary  for  the  negotiation  of  Thibet  trade  regu- 
lations. Since  1907  he  has  been  an  official  of  the  Wai- 
Wu-Pu. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  whose  family  name  is  Henry 
Pelham  Archibald  Pelham-Clinton,  has  just  arrived  in 
New  York,  and  signalized  his  advent  by  an  attack  on 
the  woman  suffrage  movement,  which  he  describes  as 
a  "perfectly  senseless  one."  He  said  that  he  thought 
the  agitation  in  England  would  die  out,  and  he  was 
glad  to  see  that  American  women  had  too  much  sense- 
to  go  to  the  extremes  of  their  transatlantic  sisters. 
This  is  the  duke's  tenth  visit  to  America. 

Exceptional  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the  literary 
world  by  the  marriage  of  Mr.  William  Watson,  who, 
since  the  death  of  Swinburne,  is  beyond  all  question  our 
greatest  living  poet.  His  bride  is  an  Irish  girl,  Miss 
Adeline  Maureen  Pring,  of  Howth,  County  Dublin.  The 
wedding  took  place  quietly  at  Bath.  England,  the  poet's 
best  man  being  his  faithful  publisher,  Mr.  John  Lane, 
who  has  done  so  much  for  modern  English  poetry.  It 
is  good  news  to  hear  that  he  has  another  volume  of 
Mr.  Watson's  work  in  the  press. 

General  Baron  Geza  von  Fejervary,  who  was  invited 
to  be  the  special  guest  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
at  the  Vienna  Hofburg,  is  the  last  surviving  knight  of 
the  military  order  of  Maria  Theresa,  the  highest  mili- 
tary decoration  to  which  an  Austrian  officer  can  attain. 
Baron  Fejervary's  services  date  from  the  battle  of  Sol- 
ferino  in  1859.  He  was  then  a  captain  and  he  fought 
from  seven  in  the  morning  until  nine  at  night.  He 
finally  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  and  in 
1905  he  became  Hungarian  prime  minister. 

Cora  Belle  Knight  of  Canton,  Ohio,  who  has  been 
studying  vocal  music  in  Europe  for  five  years,  part  of 
the  time  as  a  pupil  of  Edouard  de  Reszke,  has  lately  ' 
returned  to  America.  Miss  Knight  said  De  Reszke  had 
assured  her  she  had  one  of  the  highest  sopranos  he  had 
ever  heard,  and  that  her  voice  was  three  notes  higher 
than  Tetrazzini's.  Another  De  Reszke  pupil  who 
arrived  on  the  same  steamer  was  George  W.  Piner  of 
Berkeley,  California.  De  Reszke  informed  Mr.  Piner 
that  he  was  the  first  tenor  since  Tamagno  who  could 
sing  "William  Tell"  in  the  original  key. 

Mrs.  Rachel  Frease-Green,  the  protegee  of  President 
McKinley,  has  received  an  engagement  to  sing  in  Ber- 
lin during  the  coming  season.  She  is  to  have  such 
roles  as  Elvira,  Martha,  Rosina,  Violetta,  Gilda,  and 
the  Queen  in  "Les  Huguenots."  Mrs.  Green  is  a 
daughter  of  Judge  Frease,  who  was  an  old  friend  of 
President  McKinley.  She  often  sang  for  Mr.  McKin- 
ley, and  it  was  he  who  urged  her  to  study  for  opera. 
She  made  her  debut  at  Covent  Garden  last  winter, 
being  exceptionally  well  received.  Mrs.  Green  sang  at 
the  funeral  of  President  McKinley  and  also  at  that  of 
Mrs.  McKinley. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  one  of  the 
small  number  of  surviving  generals  in  the  Confederate 
army  is  now  serving  in  the  House  from  the  Tenth 
Tennessee  District.  He  is  General  George  Washing- 
ton Gordon.  General  Gordon  is  a  quiet,  modest,  and 
unassuming  personage,  but  his  fighting  record  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  armies  of  the  South.  He  was  trained 
in  a  military  school  before  the  war,  and  when  it  opened 
became  the  drillmaster  of  the  Eleventh  Tennessee  In- 
fantry. He  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  was 
three  times  captured,  once  dangerously  wounded,  and 
took  part  in  no  end  of  bloody  engagements.  He  was 
held  a  prisoner  several  months  after  the  war  closed, 
then  went  into  the  law. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  characters  among  the 
flying  machine  experts  at  the  aero  carnival  at  Rheims 
is  Roger  Sommer,  who  exceeded  Wilbur  Wright's  rec- 
ord after  only  a  month's  training  in  his  Farman  aero- 
plane. He  remained  in  the  air  two  hours,  twenty-seven 
minutes,  and  fifteen  seconds,  exceeding  the  Wright  rec- 
ord by  about  seven  minutes.  Sommer  bought  a  Far- 
man  aeroplane  on  July  4.  received  some  instruction, 
and,  the  same  day,  made  a  flight  of  six  kilometres.  The 
following  day  he  was  in  the  air  for  half  an  hour.  A 
week  later  he  made  an  interesting  cross-country  flight 
from  Chalons  to  Savenay  and  back,  under  unfavorable 
air  conditions.  It  was  on  August  7  that  he  beat  the 
Wright  world  record  of  two  hours,  twenty  minutes,  and 
twenty-three  seconds. 

Colonel  Owen  J.  Sweet.  Twenty-Eighth  Infantry, 
has  retired  from  active  service  under  the  age  limit. 
Colonel  Sweet  is  the  senior  infantry  colonel  and  at  one 
time  or  another  he  has  ranked  every  officer  on  the  active 
list  with  the  exception  of  Major-General  Weston,  and 
is  the  only  active-list  survivor  of  those  who  partici- 
pated in  General  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea.  He  was 
with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  campaigns  of 
1S62-63,  and  participated  in  the  campaigns  in  the  Army 
of  the  West  in  1864.  During  his  career  he  served  in 
campaigns  against  the  Cheyennes.  Arapahoes,  Co- 
manche's, Kiowas.  and  Apache  Indian'  1 
and  marked  out  the  Custer  battlefield. 
regiment  at  Jolo  in  the  Philippines  in  S 
and  in  1900  he  was  appointed  governor  .. 
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THE  GOOD  WOMAN. 


By  Marguerite  Stabler. 

Young  Dixon  strode  out  into  the  world  a  king;  walk- 
ing on  a  paved  sidewalk,  wearing  a  coat,  and  eating 
with  a  fork  his  sign-patents  of  royalty.  Although  he 
did  not  know  it.  his  walk  still  bore  evidences  of  step- 
ping over  boulders  and  his  back  had  not  recovered 
from  the  stoop  of  working  with  a  "long  torn,"  but 
these  were  mere  trifles  that  would  wear  off  with  the 
voyage  that  lay  before  him. 

A  great  pitv  arose  in  his  heart,  downing  for  the 
moment  his  kingly  estate,  for  the  poor  devils  around 
him  whose  vears  of  exile  in  the  mines  had  not  termi- 
nated as  fortunately  as  his  had  done;  who  had  not 
succeeded  in  wresting  their  fortunes  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  and  who  were  not  waiting  for  the  next  out- 
hound  steamer  to  take  them  home. 

Patting  the  breast  pocket  of  his  coat  to  make  sure 
his  letter  was  safe,  he  recited  by  heart,  for  the  fortieth 
time,  the  contents  that  had  burned  their  way  into  his 
heart.  Beginning  with  the  name  of  the  little  New  Eng- 
land town  and  date  written  in  a  precise  schoolma'am 
hand,  he  went  down  the  pages  that  promised  in  a 
reserved,  maidenly  manner  to  be  his  wife  when  he 
returned,  and  signed  "Yours  truly,  M.  Moore." 

The  fact  that  she  had  not  given  her  promise  until  he 
had  written  of  his  strike  did  not  dim  the  glow  of  his 
pride.  The  very  fact  that  she  had  put  him  oft  and 
kept  him  on  tenter-hooks  these  years  of  hard  work  and 
privation,  eating  his  heart  out  with  jealous  fears  of  a 
rival,  made  her  seem  in  the  light  of  her  final  accept- 
ance the  more  womanly  and  lovable.  The  big  fact  of 
his  life  today  was  that  he  had  at  last  wdiat  he  had 
wanted  with  all  his  heart,  what  he  had  been  working 
for  all  this  time;  that  Mary,  blue-eyed,  dainty  little 
Alary  Aloore,  the  flower  of  gentle  refinement,  was  to  be 
his  wife,  and  that  he  could  offer  her  a  life  of  ease. 

A  pale  little  face  with  thin  lips  and  high  forehead 
smiled-  gravely  from  her  faded  velvet  case  as  he  stole 
a  furtive  glance  at  it.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
place  for  that  spotless  presence  to  be  aired,  scarcely 
thought  of;  the  boisterous  crowds  around  the  bar  and 
coarse  faces  and  minds  of  the  men  jostling  his  elbow 
made  him  feel  this  glance  almost  a  profanation. 

The  hot-headed  canvas  village  that  within  the  few 
vears  he  had  been  in  the  mines  had  quadrupled  its  size 
bustled  about  him  with  a  fervor  and  dash  that  made 
him  long  for  the  quiet  streets  of  his  home  town,  the 
picturesoue  beauty  of  his  Berkshire  hills,  the  restful 
elm-shaded  village  streets.  In.  but  not  of,  the  roaring 
life  around  him,  young  Dixon  sauntered  down  the  street. 
From  somewhere  out  of  the  darkness  strains  of 
"Home,  Sweet  Home"  reached  him,  fitting  so  wonder- 
fullv  into  the  tenor  of  his  thoughts  as  he  turned  from 
the  by-path  he  had  chosen  into  the  busy  thoroughfare. 
Having  traced  the  music  to  its  source,  he  hesitated  at 
the  door.  The  mere  thought  of  this  unholy  life  jarred 
upon  him.  To  take  the  picture  and  letter  he  carried 
in  his  pocket  into  such  a  place  again  seemed  something 
like  a  sacrilege.  Already  the  confessed  love  of  this 
good  woman  had  set  him  apart  from  the  iniquity  of 
liis  surroundings.  A  blast  of  wind  cutting  through 
him,  however,  brought  the  balances  down  on  the  side 
of  the  warmth  and  cheer  within. 

"Even  if  I  do  go  in  I  don't  have  to  play,"  Dixon 
was  arguing  with  himself  as  he  turned  from  the  fog 
and  slush  of  the  ill-lighted  street  into  an  atmosphere 
of  dazzling  brilliance  loud  with  mingled  sounds  of 
musical  instruments,  the  click  of  billiard  balls,  the 
clinking  of  glasses,  and  the  hum  of  human  voices. 

The  long  rows  of  tables  lining  one  side  of  the  room 
were  temptingly  covered  with  piles  of  glittering  coin, 
nuggets,  slugs,  bars  of  gold,  and  bags  of  dust,  while 
every  game  of  chance  known  the  world  over  was  run- 
ning at  full  blast. 

Elbowing  his  way  into  the  crowd  of  dignified  per- 
sonages in  black  clothes,  immaculate  lines  and  shining 
top-hats,  miners  in  red  flannel  shirts,  greasy  Sandwich 
Islanders,  Mexicans,  Irish  laborers,  negroes  and  China- 
men— a  conglomerate  mass  of  smoking,  chewing,  spit- 
ting, drinking,  swearing,  gambling  humanity — class 
distinction  became  unknown,  and  he  found  himself  in  a 
happy-go-lucky  pandemonium.  Every  man  in  the  place 
was  either  watching  with  intent  interest  some  game  or 
dropping  five,  ten,  twenty,  fifty  dollars  in  bucking  some 
one  of  the  innumerable  chances  going  on. 

There  was  a  fascination  in  standing  by  and  watch- 
ing the  whirl  of  things,  the  spin  of  the  roulette  set  his 
blood  a-tingle  and  it  all  seemed  like  sporting  with 
Fate,  telling  off  the  tale  of  life  by  these  little  painted 
spots  and  figures. 

"Hello,  Dixon,  where'd  you  come  from?" 
The  hearty  voice  and  slap  on  the  shoulder   in  this 
desert  of  strange  faces  seemed  mighty  good. 

"lust    down    from    the   diggings,"    Dixon    answered, 
"and  I'm  waiting  for  the  next  steamer  to  go  home." 
"Going  home!     Lucky  dog.     Well,  here's  at  you!" 
Turning    to    the    bar    and    calling    up    a    number    of 
nannel-shirted,    bearded   men     like    himself,   the   new- 
found  friend   ordered   drinks   in   honor   of   the   young 
fellow's  good  luck.     And  Dixon,  for  a  farewell  fling 
at  the  rip-roarious  life  he  was  leaving,  ordered  more. 
The  cl  ill  and  fog  of  the  night  were  now  well  out 
of  him.     He   pushed  his   way   farther  into   the   centre 
-'  the   r  »m  and  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  gaudy  paint- 
iti   the  walls,  but  instantly  dropped  in  apology  to 
]     portrait  in  his  pocket, 
near-by  table,  where  a  three-card  monte  game 
;  ling  on,  a  dispute  arose  and  a  bullet  crashed  into 


the  opposite  wall,  but  the  suave  proprietor,  hustling 
the  wounded  man  into  a  back  room,  ordered  drinks  on 
the  house  for  the  survivors,  and  the  affair  was  recorded 
as  another  "accident." 

To  the  centre  of  the  room  under  a  brilliant  chande- 
lier young  Dixon  turned  in  surprise  at  hearing  a 
woman's  voice,  not  the  cracked,  raucous  voice  of  the 
type  familiar  in  the  mines,  but  low  and  vibrant  with  a 
soft  Creole  accent.  Drawing  with  her  white,  jeweled 
hands  two  cards  from  the  bottom  of  the  pack  and 
throwing  them  on  the  table,  face  up.  "All  ready,  mes- 
sieurs" she  cried.  "Come  down,  mek  your  game, 
messieurs.  Seven  of  spades  in  ze  door.  Ze  game  is 
made,  comment!     Tout  bas,  no  more." 

Dixon  drew  nearer,  impelled  by  the  tones  of  the 
woman's  voice.  Young  and  beautiful,  with  luscious 
lips  and  flashing  eyes,  bare  arms  and  neck  covered 
with  jewels,  she  drew  a  swarm  of  men  around  her  table 
waiting  in  tiers  for  a  chance  to  lose  to  her. 

As  Dixon  looked,  not  without  a  reluctant  admira 
tion  for  the  graceful  figure  shimmering  in  its  amber 
satin  lines,  a  swaggering,  brigand-like  fellow  stepped 
up  to  her  side  and  slipped  his  arm  around  her  waist 

"Mais,  no,  no !"  the  little  Creole  protested,  trying  to 
elude  his  grasp.  But  a  glare  and  a  whispered  "Marie  !" 
from  a  man  near  the  table  Dixon  had  not  before 
noticed  made  her  look  up  with  a  start. 

Turning  suddenly,  "Combien?"  she  questioned  the 
brigand-like  fellow,  eying  him  coquettishly  from  the 
corner  of  her  eye. 

"An  ounce,  by  George!"  the  fellow  shouted,  moved 
by  that  side-long  glance.  And  knowing  he  was  paying 
a  top  price,  the  swaggering  fellow  took  all  he  could  get 
for  his  money. 

Disheveled,  reddening  even  under  her  rouge,  the  little 
woman  wrenched  herself  free  from  his  embrace,  and 
turning  nonchalantly  back  to  the  table  took  up  her  deal- 
ing where  she  had  left  it  off. 

Incredulous,  Dixon  had  watched  the  whole  thing,  his 
own  cheeks  burning  in  sympathy  with  what  must  be. 
even  to  this  woman,  insufferable.  Their  eyes  met.  the 
hard  glitter  in  the  woman's  black  eyes  held  an  instant 
by  the  frank  wonder  of  the  young  man's. 
'  Meantime  those  who  had  taken  their  seats  at  the 
ends  and  opposite  sides  of  the  table  put  up  their  bets, 
and,  turning  up  the  cards,  the  dealer  began  to  draw 
from  the  bottom  of  the  pack. 

Dixon's  bearded  friend  laid  a  small  bet,  and  Dixon, 
as  the  jeweled  hands  paused  an  instant,  bet  too. 
The  dealer  lost  and  Dixon  won. 
Calling  for  drinks  on  Dixon's  luck,  the  bearded 
fellow  drank  a  deep  "Tom  and  Jerry"  to  his  friend's 
long  life,  and  Dixon,  in  turn,  ordered  drinks  to  his 
friend's  better  luck. 

The  keen-eyed,  thin-faced,  gentlemanly  looking  man 
who  had  kept  his  eye  on  the  fair  little  Creole  when  she 
had  tried  to  escape  the  brigand's  caress  now  sauntered 
up  to  her  and,  laying  his  hand  roughly  on  her  arm, 
again  whispered  something  to  her.  She  raised  her  eyes 
when  he  had  passed  to  catch  again  the  clean-eyed  won- 
der in  the  boyish  face  before  her.  The  hard  glitter 
came  back  to  her  eyes  and  the  lines  of  her  full  red 
mouth  settled  into  a  mask  of  grim  determination. 

"Does  he  beat  her  when  she  does  not  make  it  pay  ?" 
Dixon  wondered,  seeing  the  power  he  held  over  her. 
And  the  unconscious  cringing  of  the  plump  shoulders, 
together  with  her  sudden  acquiescence  to  the  brigand's 
kiss,  answered  his  question. 
Dixon  turned  to  go. 

"Oh,  wait  till  the  fun  begins."  his  friend  insisted. 
"Wait  till  things  bubble  up  and  get  hot." 

"It  is  one  o'clock  now,"  Dixon  answ-ered.  "Isn't 
that  late  enough?" 

"It's  late  for  night  before  last."  the  bearded  fellow 
explained,  "but  for  last  ni2Tit  it's  just  the  shank  of  the 
evening." 

The  burning  dark  eyes  of  the  dealer  settled  things 
by  beginning  a  new  deal,  this  time  including  Dixon. 

Again  Dixon  won.  The  keen-eyed,  gentlemanly 
looking  man  sidled  up  to  the  woman  and,  eying  her 
critically,  touched  her  warningly  on  her  bare  arm  as 
Dixon  turned  his  eyes  an  instant  away. 

Now  things  had  begun  to  get  lively.  Dixon,  too,  was 
feeling  the  intoxication  of  that  tremulous  moment  when 
his  fate  hung  in  the  balance.  The  babble  of  voices 
grew-  louder,  the  laughter  more  uproarious,  and  the 
zest  of  the  game  keener  as  Dixon  staked  more  and 
more  upon  the  green  table. 

When  he  realized  that  half  his  precious  pile  was  gone, 
a  rage  to  retrieve  his  losses  seized  him.  The  jeweled 
hands  were  still  dealing  him  cards,  the  sweet,  vibrant 
voice  still  saying  "Mek  up  your  game,  messieurs." 
and  Dixon,  flushed  and  perspiring,  was  working  harder 
than  he  had  ever  worked  in  the  mines,  betting,  winning 
small  sums  and  losing  larger  ones ;  hoping  with  each 
deal  his  luck  would  change  so  he  might  quit  this 
accursed  snot  with  what  he  had  had  when  he  came. 

His  hope  of  happiness  vanishing  with  the  turn  of 
every  card,  his  heart  flung  out  in  despair  to  the  unsus- 
pecting little  Alary  whose  pure  mind  could  never 
imagine  his  orgy  of  tonight,  sheltered  in  her  quiet 
home  from  every  unrefined  influence,  protected  from 
every  suggestion  of  impurity,  her  white-souled  inno- 
cence as  untainted  as  the  babe's  unborn — temptation 
nothing  more  than  a  word  in  the  prayer-book,  the 
meaning  of  which  she  had  never  pondered,  and  sin  a 
fib  or  two  on  her  conscience. 

The  seven  of  hearts  had  saved  him  twice.     Seven  of 
hearts  was  his  lucky  card.     The  next  time  the  seven 
was  turned  he  would  make  a  bold  dash. 
Slowdy   the   soft   white   hands,    flaunting   their   opu- 


lence in  his  face,  drew  the  cards  that  told  off  his  des- 
tiny. Breathlessly  he  waited.  Another  instant,  his 
muscles  relaxed  and  he  shut  his  teeth  upon  a  groan. 

The  frock-coated,  gentlemanly  appearing  person 
smiled  approvingly  now  at  the  brilliant  little  figure 
flashing  smiles  of  encouragement  upon  her  victims  and 
alluring  glances  at  those  beyond  her  table.  Another 
ounce  of  gold-dust  had  been  offered  for  the  red  rose 
she  wore  in  the  wavy  masses  of  her  hair,  and  with  an 
entrancing  smile — under  the  admonitory  eye  of  the  tall 
man — she  had  kissed  it  and  flung  it  to  its  new  owner. 
The  woman  avoided  Dixon's  glance  now.  The  heavy 
lashes  drooped  over  her  eyes  as  she  dealt  him  the 
cards,  although  he  kept  on  without  flinching.  He  could 
not  stop  now. 

When  his  whole  pile  was  gone  he  put  up  his  ticket. 
Seeing   the    consultation,    the   tall    man    was    imme- 
diately at  her  side. 

"Combien?"  Dixon  heard  the  soft  voice,  and  watched 
the  emphatic  shaking  of  his  head  as  the  man  cut  the 
value  in  half  she  had  put  upon  it. 

The  whispered  consultation,  ending  with  a  menacing 
glare  from  the  man  and  a  shrug  of  the  bare  plump 
shoulders,  Dixon  was  allowed  four  ounces  on  his  ticket. 
The  blood  flowed  back  through  his  veins.  Here  lay 
a  last  chance  of  winning  back  his  pile,  and  again  his 
peaceful  elm-shaded  village  streets  with  their  whole- 
some, happy  life  almost  within  his  grasp.  It  was  for 
a  few  moments  only,  for  with  a  few  ups  and  downs  of 
the  game  that,  too,  was  lost. 

The  band  with  devilish  cunning  struck  up  again 
"Home,  Sweet  Home,"  alluring  the  homesick  and  soli- 
tary into  its  gilded  halls  of  vice. 
At  last  he  threw  down  his  watch. 
"Une  montre!"  Marie  ca"lled  across  the  table  to  her 
watchful  monitor,  but  a  dispute  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  room  called  the  tall  man  away.  Shaking  his  head 
and  raising  his  finger  warningly,  he  made  his  way  into 
the  crowd  surrounding  the  bar. 

Two  great  sapphires  flashing  their  cold  blue  lights 
from  the  little  white  I'unds  suggested  a  last  resort  to 
the  desnerate  Dixon. 

Drawing  a  ring  off  his  hand,  the  ring  little  Alary 
Aloore  had  given  him  years  before  and  which  had  been 
his  talisman  all  through,  he  threw  it  down. 

Dark-eyed  Marie  saw  the  momentary  hesitation  with 
which  he  drew  this  ring  from  his  finger,  and  the  set 
line  of  his  lips  as  he  threw  it  down. 

This  clean-eyed,  boyish-looking  chap  had  watched 
her  in  unfeigned  sympathy  when  the  odious  brigand 
fellow  had  forced  his  burning  caress  upon  her,  the 
only  man  in  the  town  who  respected  her  to  even  that 
extent. 

The  tall  gambler  was  still  at  the  bar  as  Marie  took 
up  the  little  ring.  "To  John  from  Alary."  the  inscrip- 
tion ran  around  the  inside. 

Half  laughingly  she  turned  to  Dixon,  guessing  his 
secret. 

"Mediant J"  she  cried,  holding  up  the  ring  before 
him,  "you  should  not  do  zat." 

"It's  all  that's  left."  The  strain  of  the  excitement 
had  weakened  Dixon's  natural  reserve.  This  might 
give  him  one  more  chance  to  change  his  luck. 

The  ruddy  countenance  again  flushed  writh  hope  as 
the  dealer  took  up  the  cards. 

"She  would  not  haf  you  if  she  know  zat,"  she 
laughed. 

"I  can't  ask  her  now,"  Dixon  answered.  "It's  back 
to  the  mines  for  me,"  as  he  watched  the  dealer  taking 
what  seemed  to  him  an  unnecessarily  long  time  In 
shuffle  her  deck. 

"She  is — she  is  waiting  for  you?"  the  soft  voice  ques- 
tioned. 

"Until  tonight.  That's  what  I  have  lost — the  love  of 
this  good  woman." 

Although  his  tones  betrayed  no  accent  to  show  the 
contrast  between  the  two  types  arrayed  in  his  mind, 
the  dark   eyes   dropped   under   the  honest  face  before 

her-  xb 

The  flash  of  sapphires  wavered  an  instant  in  the 
shuffling  of  the  cards.  Dixon  saw  it  and  wondered 
what  the  result  would  be. 

This  time  Dixon  won. 

A  meaning  finger  went  to  the  red  lips  and  her  eyes 
darted  an  apprehensive  glance  toward  the  tall  figure 
at  the  bar.  The  others  around  the  table  had  been 
drawn  off  by  the  scrimmage. 

Dixon  wondered  if  he  understood  what  was  hap- 
pening to  him. 

"Quick!"  the  woman  cried,  pushing  his  winnings 
toward  him,  and  "Go  quickly !"  almost  pushing  him 
away. 

The  tall  man  was  turning  from  the  bar. 

"Go !"  she  cried  under  her  breath,  making  the  drop- 
ping of  her  handkerchief  an  excuse  for  turning  toward 
him. 

"But  will  he — what  will  he  do  when  he  finds " 

Dixon  began,  but  left  his  sentence  unfinished,  seeing 
the  dark  eyes  had  read  his  question. 

"Never  mind  zat."  she  cried,  terror  darkening  her 
eyes  as  the  tall  figure  reached  the  opposite  table.  "Go 
quick  home  to  ze — good  woman." 

And  Dixon,  his  pile  again  safe,  found  himself  the 
next  minute  breathing  the  clean,  cool  air  of  the  night. 

The  gravely  smiling  face  with  its  meagre  little  soul 
smiling  through  the  blue  eyes  was  still  safe  on  his 
breast  and  pale  little  New  England  Alary  was  again 
possible  to  him.  But  the  cry  of  his  soul  as  Dixon 
bared  his  head  to  the  night  was,  "God  bless  you,  Alarie, 
for  a  good  woman."  Marguerite  Stabler. 

San  Francisco,  September,  1909. 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  STAR. 


Andre  Castaigne   Takes   Us   Behind   the   Scenes   and    Shows 
Us  How  Artistes  Are   Made. 


"The  Bill-Toppers,"  in  spite  of  its  discordant  name, 
has  some  of  the  elements  of  great  fiction,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  uninitiated  it  may  be  said  that  bill-toppers 
are  vaudeville  or  variety  artistes  whose  performances 
are  sufficiently  attractive  to  give  them  the  top  place 
upon  the  bill.  Leaving  the  demerits  of  the  story  upon 
one  side  for  the  moment,  we  may  congratulate  the 
author  upon  an  extraordinarily  vigorous  and  intimate 
picture  of  vaudeville  life,  a  picture  detailed,  pulsing 
with  vitality,  and  evidently  the  work  of  one  who  is  satu- 
rated with  his  subject  and  a  master  of  his  text. 

We  are  introduced  to  Lily,  the  heroine,  at  an  early 
age,  in  point  of  fact  at  eight  years.  Bill-toppers  begin 
young,  and  Lily  has  already  seen  much  of  the  world 
under  the  guidance  of  her  father  and  mother,  who  rec- 
ognize in  the  ability  of  their  little  daughter  a  source 
of  much  present  and  ultimate  profit.  It  is  no  easy 
career  upon  which  the  little  girl  has  already  embarked. 
The  stage  is  an  exacting  mistress  and  audiences  are 
fickle  and  demand  the  best.  Practice  and  performance 
combine  to  make  a  day  of  continuous  work.  Rivals 
must  be  watched  and  their  novelties  imitated,  and  so 
when  Trampy  Wheel-Pad  carries  a  red-hot  stove  upon 
his  bicycle  and  Ave  Maria  does  something  never  before 
seen,  poor  little  Lily  is  driven  to  emulation  by  a  train- 
ing even  more  rigorous,  in  which  the  paternal  slaps 
and  paternal  applause  alternate  as  punishment  and 
reward.  Mr.  Clifton  is  not  cruel,  but  he  knows  what 
Lily  can  do,  and  she  must  do  it : 

And,  just  to  show  Lily  what  work  meant  and  that  her  Pa 
was  not  so  unkind  after  all — "It's  for  your  good,  Lily  1 
You'll  thank  me  one  of  these  days!" — he  took  her  to  the 
stage,  where  Ave  Maria  was  practicing.  Now,  of  course,  in 
the  circuses,  Lily  occasionally  had  seen  children  knocked  and 
cut  about  with  blows  and  trained  to  say,  "It  was  the  cat," 
when  any  one  asked  them  about  the  marks.  They  were  ordi- 
nary children;  she  had  rolled  about  in  the  sawdust  with  them, 
played  hide-and-seek  with  them  in  the  fields  of  Indian  corn  ; 
they  were  children  who  romped  and  ran  about  and  laughed. 
Ave  Maria  was  different.  The  brother,  a  savage,  scowling 
brute,  was  always  after  her,  harrying  her  with  muttered 
threats.  She  was  in  a  constant,  visible  tremble  of  fear  ;  and, 
if  she  slipped  on  her  wire,  the  fellow  snarled  as  if  to  bite  her 
in  the  foot,  pinched  her  black  and  blue,  restored  her  balance 
with  a  blow  of  the  belt,  shook  the  supports  to  make  her  fall 
just   to   see ! 

"Oh,  Pa,  he'll  kill  her!"  whispered  Lily,  when  she  saw  Ave 
Maria  practicing. 

"It's  none  of  our  damned  business,"  replied  Pa  curtly. 

Martello's  evil  example  ended  by  catching  hold  of  Pa : 
that's  how  artists  were  formed,  damn  it !  And,  at  the 
thought  of  the  time  wasted,  he  clenched  his  fists.  To  have 
a  Lily  of  his  own,  all  his  own,  and  to  have  made  nothing  out 
of  her  yet !  Still,  it  was  not  Lily's  fault.  Yes,  though,  it  was 
her  fault,  she  was  so  stubborn,  so  wilful !  When  he  told  her 
to  do  a  thing,  why  not  do  it?     Instead  of  bleating: 

"Pa,  I  can't!     Pa,  1  can't!" 

A  brief  struggle,  in  a  way,  followed  between  Lily  and  her 
Pa.  Lily  was  not  built  for  passive  obedience,  wasn't  used  to 
it.  She  no  longer  knew  her  Pa.  When  he  came  at  her  with 
his  hand  lifted  to  strike,  when  he  spoke  of  unbuckling  his 
belt — "Damn  those  blasted  brats !" — Lily  eyed  him  with  a 
look  of  anguish : 

"But  Pa,  I'm  not  Ave  Maria!"  she  said;  "I'm  not  a  Dago." 

And  she  raised  her  little  rebellious  face  to  him.  He  humbled 
her  with  a  smack  on  the  cheek : 

"On  the  saddle  !     Up  !     Quick  !" 

The  child,  mastered  by  her  Pa's  strength  and  energy,  ceased 
to  be  the  spoiled  child,  became  an  artiste. 

Mr.  Clifton's  ambitions  expand  with  his  daughter's 
abilities.  He  must  have  a  troupe  of  girl  cyclists,  and 
Lily  shall  be  their  leader.  He  chooses  his  company 
with  discretion  and  prefers  orphans  and  waifs,  so  that 
there  shall  be  no  friends  to  urge  uncomfortable  claims 
for  wages  or  compensation  for  injuries.  He  is  not 
actually  or  actively  unkind,  but  the  pressure  of  training 
is  unremitting  until  either  success  or  failure  result. 
Here  is  a  typical  scene  upon  the  training  stage: 

Then  Pa,  giving  Lily  a  rest,  occupied  himself  with  the  girls  : 
taught  them  the  principle  of  the  standstill,  of  side-riding,  of 
the  "swan,"  of  the  "frog."  And — quickly  ! — the  indefatigable 
i'a  went  back  to  Lily,  made  her  begin  a  trick  ten  times, 
twenty  times  over,  so  great  was  his  1  ge  at  the  lost  time,  the 
elephants,  the  Hauptmanns,  Roofer.  He  pulled  faces,  clenched 
his  fists: 

"Why  don't  you  do  as  I  say  when  I  tell  you,  damn  it!" 
"But,  Pa,  I  can't !"  protested  Lily. 

"You  can,  if  you  like,"  said  Pa,  exasperated  this  time  and 
unbuckling  his  belt. 

Crash  !  A  heap  behind  him,  a  medley  of  limbs  and  steel 
fittings  !  Maud,  who  was  still  trying,  on  her  bike,  startled  by 
Pa's  threatening  movement,  had  fallen   flat  down. 

"Maud  again  !  That  damned  Jonah  !"  cried  Pa,  going  up  to 
her.  "Well,  Miss  Woolly-legs,  do  you  mean  to  stay  there 
all   night?" 

But   she   did   not    move ;    and,    when    they    had    disentangled 

her  from  the  bike.   Pa  saw   an  eye  that   was  quite  red   and  a 

little   stream   of  blood   trickling  down  her  cheek. 

"Let's  look!"   said   Pa,   anxiously. 

A  spoke  sprune  from  the  felly  had  scratched  her  eye. 

It    was   a    serious    accident.     Sprained    wrists,    barked    shins 

didn't  count ;  but  a  spoke  in  the  eye.      .      .      .      Luckily,  Maud 

had    no    relations ;    there   was    no    claim    to    be    feared :    not    a 

vestige  of  old  sheep  on  the  mother's  side.     Pa  said  all  this  to 

himself  as  he  ran  to  the  chemist,  and  Lily  consoled  poor  Maud 

as    best    she    could,    said    that,    after    all,    it    was    part    of    the 

game  :  she'd  know  better  another  time,  eh  ?     She'd  be  a  great 

star  yet,  eh,  Maud? 

The  poor  maimed  thing  lifted  her  face  to  Lily,  stammered 
through  her  tears  that  it  was  nothing  ...  all  right  again 
now      .      .      .      Pa's  fault,  with  his  belt. 

"For  a  little  thin^  like  that!"  said  Lily,  laughing.  "Fancy 
falling  from  your  bike  for  that !  Why,  I'd  rather  have  twenty 
'contracts  on  the  back'  than  lose  an  eye." 

Lily  becomes  a  star  and  of  course  the  inevitable  hap- 
pens. She  gets  weary  of  drudging  for  others,  and 
moreover  she  wants  to  know  what  love  is  and  whether 
married  life  is  quite  the  elysium  of  freedom  and  delight 
that  she  has  heard  it  described.  She  has  two  suitors. 
First  comes  that  same  Trampy  whom  she  met  abroad 
as  a  child,  and  she  is  too  young  to  know  that  he  is  a 


worthless  scamp  or  to  believe  that  he  already  has  a 
wife.  Then  there  is  Jimmy,  the  hard-working,  honest 
boy  who  mends  bicycles  for  a  living  and  ponders  over 
electrical  novelties  for  a  recreation.  But  Jimmy  is 
only  a  mechanic,  while  Lily  and  Trampy  are  stars : 

Already,  it  was  much  to  have  pacified  Lily  on  that  incident 
of  the  marriage :  Lily  believed  him.  One  thing,  however, 
disquieted  Trampy  ;  bigamy,  all  the  same,  meant  doing  time, 
Now,  if  some  jealous  person  produced  the  proof  of  that  mar- 
riage, contracted  under  the  Western  law  .  .  .  suppose  it 
were  valid  .  .  .  really  valid?  H'm !  Was  he  going  to 
lose  Lily  for  that?  And  his  liberty  into  the  bargain?  That 
Lily  who  was  worth  her  weight  in  gold,  love  and  fortune  in 
one  ! 

Trampy   resolved   to   broach   this   delicate  subject. 

"Suppose  I  was  married,"  he  hinted,  one  day,  "that 
wouldn't  matter.  Couldn't  we  .  .  .  live  together  .  .  . 
eh?" 

"I  like  your  style!"  said  Lily,  feeling  slightly  indignant  at 
such  a  proposal.     "What  do  you  take  me  for?" 

"I  was  only  joking."  Trampy  hastened  to  say.  "If  you 
want  to   be  married,   I'm   quite  agreeable." 

"I   insist  upon  it !" 

"So  then  you  prefer  to  take  strangers  into  our  confidence?" 

"What   strangers?"   asked  Lily,  in  surprise. 

"Why,  the  quill-drivers  at  Somerset  House  and  those  damned 
fire-escapes." 

Lily  had  enough  religion  to  know  that  the  fire-escape  was 
the  clergymen  : 

"As  for  that,"  she  said,  "we  shall  see  later;  but  I  want  the 
registrar's  office.  If  I  am  to  be  your  little  wife,  I  want  to  be 
so   for  good  and  all:   marriage  or  nothing!" 

"I  shall  be  delighted,   Lily  !" 

"And  I'm  determined !" 

And  so  Lily  elopes  with  Trampy,  after  a  furious 
scene  at  home  resulting  upon  the  discovery  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clifton  that  their  daughter,  the  bread-winner,  is, 
after  all,  a  woman,  a  beautiful  woman,  and  therefore 
no  longer  wholly  oblivious  to  male  admiration.  Of 
course  disillusion  for  Lily  comes  quickly.  Trampy  has 
no  intention  to  work  so  long  as  a  talented  wife  will 
work  for  him,  and  so  the  descensus  averni  proceeds 
apace : 

Lily  loathed  those  nights.  Love,  yes,  but  not  that,  not 
that!  Sacred  love,  not  profane  love  (Lily  had  seen  paintings 
of  it  in  the  museums  and  remembered  the  title).  Love,  that 
is  to  say,  to  lie  ever  so  nicely  on  the  breast  of  the  dear,  yes, 
as  with  Glass-Eye,  and  dream  of  hats  and  diamonds.  No 
doubt,  it  was  ambitious  to  want  so  much.  She,  who  had  seen 
everything,  had  never  come  across  that ;  but  it  was  what  she 
wanted,  what  she  had  been  promised,  damn  it !  Things  were 
going  from  bad  to  worse.  Memories  of  her  childhood  moved 
her  almost  to  tears,  when  she  thought  of  it :  those  happy 
times  in  Africa,  on  the  straw  beside  the  horses,  the  stars 
seen  through  the  tent  and  the  smell  of  the  elephants.  When 
she  was  there,  perhaps  that  had  seemed  less  sweet  to  her: 
the  hard  ground,  the  noise  of  the  chains;  but  everything  was 
made  more  poetic  by  remembrance  :  it  was  past,  what !  Nights 
sweet  as  milk,  far  from  a  man  reeking  of  tobacco.  And  not 
only  her  early  childhood,  but  her  life  of  yesterday  returned 
to  her:  touring  with  the  troupe,  the  oatmeal  porridge  and  the 
cakes  she  made — bricks! — but  Pa  laughed  at  them,  took  them 
good-humoredly,  whereas  Trampy  lost  his  temper.  In  those 
days,  it  is  true,  she  wasn't  a  lady,  she  used  to  work  ;  but  they 
had  good  fun,  all  the  same,  in  the  dressing-rooms  ;  they  had 
tea  at  the  theatre,  romps  in  the  passages,  or  else  did  crochet 
work,  to  pass  the  time  ;  and  all  those  practical  jokes,  intensi 
fied  by  distance  :  hustling  Glass-Eye  into  the  hamper  ;  coaxing 
the  black  cat  into  the  dressing-room,  for  luck  ;  or  making  the 
pantomime  lady  speak  her  tag;  or  going  in  to  the  Roofers 
on  some  pretext,  and  giving  a  whistle  which  made  them  all 
rush  out,  dressed  or  undressed  or  half-dressed,  never  mind,  and 
spin  around  three  times  to  ward  off  the  ill  omen  :  all  those 
memories  touched  her  till  she  felt  inclined  to  cry.  Oh,  if  she 
had  been  with  her  Pa  now,  she  would  have  sat  down  on  his 
knee  and  begged  his  pardon  ! 

Then  the  neglected  Jimmy  reappears  upon  the  scene. 
Jimmy  is  no  longer  a  mechanic,  but  a  great  inventor. 
He  has  devised  an  altogether  thrilling  and  blood- 
curdling novelty,  and  pounds  are  more  plentiful  with 
him  than  were  pennies  in  the  old  days.  Jimmy  is  a 
fine  fellow,  and  when  he  visits  Lily  in  Berlin,  where 
she  has  been  left  stranded  and  sick,  he  leaves  a  bank 
note  with  her,  and  poor  Lily  reflects  disconsolately 
upon  the  might  have  been.  But  the  money  enables  her 
to  leave  Trampy,  and  so  she  returns  to  her  parents,  but 
not  for  long.  Old  wounds  break  out  afresh,  and  there 
is  a  passionate  scene  with  Mrs.  Clifton,  who  hints  at 
things  unmentionable : 

"And  yet  it's  quite  true,  I'm  penniless,"  thought  Lily  to 
herself.  "I,  who  have  earned  a  fortune  for  you !"  she 
grumbled  under  her  breath,  stifling  a  sob. 

"You're  mad,  my  poor  Lily  !  All  that  we  have  will  be  yours 
some  day.  You  never  think  of  the  future ;  you  spend  your 
last  penny." 

"I    earn    and    I    spend !" 

"And  suppose  you  fell  ill,  my  poor  Lily?" 

"Hospitals  aren't  made  for  dogs  1  Besides,  I  have  friends. 
And  then,  at  least,  I  shall  have  some  fun  for  my  money, 
while  you,  if  you  died  tomorrow,  Pa  would  marry  another 
woman,  who  would  spend  all  your  savings,  all  the  money  I 
have  earned  for  you." 

"Lily,"   cried   Mrs.    Clifton,   "you're    insulting   your    father !" 

"I'm  telling  you  things  as  they  are ;  and  I  won't  come 
back  to  you,  because  I  can  make  more  elsewhere !  Every 
one  for  himself  !" 

"But  you  don't  make  a  penny  !"  said  Ma,  gradually  getting 
angry.  "You  heard  Trampy,  just  now.  He  called  you  an 
idler.  Your  Pa,  at  least,  used  to  make  you  work.  You're 
trying  to  bluff  us  with  those  stories  of  your  successes.  I 
dare  say  you'll  be  glad,  one  day,  of  a  crust  of  bread  with  us." 

"Ma!" 

"Your  contracts."  said  Ma,  "you're  always  talking  of  your 
contracts.  I  should  like  to  see  them  and  your  programmes 
too." 

"Certainly,"  said  Lily.  "I'll  show  them  to  you:  Munich 
Berlin,  Hamburg.  I've  had  successes  everywhere,  engage 
ments  everywhere !  I  make  more  by  myself  than  all  Pa's 
troupe  put  together!" 

"Yes,  but  how  do  you  get  your  engagements?"  said  Ma, 
pale  with  anger,  seeing  that  Lily  was  escaping  them,  this 
time  for  good.     "Tell  me  how  you  get  them." 

"Why,  through  my  talent,  I  sunnose." 

"Your  talent !  Ponh !  You've  none  left !  You  get  them 
through  your  friends:  through  your  Jimmy,  your  gentlemen 
friends." 

"That's  a  He  !" 

"You  get  them  ...  by  looking  pretty  and  getting 
round  the   men     .     .     .     you     .     .     .    you     .     .     .    you " 

"Mother  !" 

Lily  drew  back  her  shoulder,  her  arm  stiff,  ready  to  strike: 
but  a  sense  of  respect  withheld  her. 


th< 


"Stop  !"  she  cried  to  the  cabman,  in  a  hoarse  voice. 
And,  without  even  waiting  for  the  cab  to  pull  up  beside 
curb.   Lily  jumped  out  in  the  roadway,  into  the  mud. 

"Mother,"  she  saifl   to   Mrs.   Clifton,  "mother,   1   shall   never 

forget  this." 

Then  Lily  goes  down  hill  in  earnest.  She  has  neg- 
lected her  practice  and  her  rivals  have  surpassed  her. 
Moreover,  trick-riding  is  not  so  novel  or  so  popular  ;h 
it  was.  For  the  first  time  she  finds  that  engagements 
are  hard  to  get  and  she  must  reduce  her  price  and  even 
then  travel  in  parts  of  the  world  that  she  would  fain 
avoid  and  in  companies  where  loose  living  was  the  rule 
and  not  the  exception.  But  help  comes  at  the  darkest 
hour.  Poor  Lily  finds  to  her  horror  that  there  is  no 
place  for  her  at  the  new  Paris  Theatre,  the  Astraruim. 
although  her  father  and  his  troupe  figure  upon  the  bills. 
Worse  than  all,  it  is  actually  Jimmy  who  has  the  man- 
agement of  the  whole  affair  and  who  has  invented  the 
flying  bicycle  that  is  to  be  the  sensation  of  the  opening. 
But  a  direct  appeal  to  Jimmy  is  not  in  vain.  He 
intended  to  ride  the  wonderful  bicycle  himself,  but  Lily 
shall  ride  it  instead,  and  her  practice  begins  at  once 
and  smiles  take  the  place  of  tears: 

Jimmy  and  two  confidential  assistants  hauled  up  the  machine 
to  the  top  of  the  inclined  plane  that  gave  it  its  impetus. 
Jimmy  spent  an  endless  time  in  verifying  and  testing  every- 
thing. The  electric  wire  that  set  the  propeller  in  motion  also 
caused  him  uneasiness.  It  had  to  unroll  behind  and  follow 
the  aerobike  without  weighing  upon  it,  without  retarding  its 
flight;  for  the  machine,  which  was  necessarily  a  small  one, 
to  be  able  to  move  within  a  confined  space,  did  not  carry 
the  additional  load  of  a  motor,  but  only  a  wire,  as  wireless 
transmission  of  power  was  not  yet  available.  At  last,  when 
everything  was  provided  for,  Jimmy  allowed  Lily  to  make  the 
trial.  He  trembled;  not  that  she  ran  any  danger,  for  a  fall 
was  impossible :  the  machine  was  stopped,  up  above,  auto- 
matically by  a  cable  stretched  crosswise  and  fastened  to  a 
strong  spring,  which  slowed  and  stayed  the  flight  within  the 
space  of  a  few  yards.  But  if  the  two  pieces  of  twine  broke 
suddenly,  and  if  this  happened  several  times  in  succession 
the  shocks  might  come  to  frighten  Lily,  for  all  her  self-control. 

And  Jimmy  went  on  explaining. 

"I  know,"  said  Lily.  "I  quite  understand.  It's  like  this, 
like  this,  yes,  I  know.  It's  only  a  matter  of  trying!  It'?  a 
trick  I've  got  to  do  and  that's  all  about  it!  Daisy  would  kill 
herself  on  it  and  so  would  the  fat  freaks,  but  I  shan't !  I 
shall  succeed." 

"Well,  then,  steady!"  cried  Jimmy,  and  his  voice  rang 
through    the   empty   theatre.     "Go  !" 

The  machine  ran  down  with  a  swoop,  the  propeller  whirred. 
Lily  gave  a  magnificent  back  push,  when  she  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  inclined  plane  ;  then  she  went  straight  up  and 
the  two  pieces  of  twine  snapped  in  two.  Lily  found  herself 
hanging  in  the  air,  the  two  pulleys  glided  slowly  backward 
toward  the  stage,     jimmy  stopped  the  machine. 

"That's  wrong!"  cried  Lily.  "Let's  try  again!  I  see  what 
it  was:  I  forgot  to  push  down  my  foot  to  point  the  machine 
up.     It  was  a  slip." 

However,  at  the  next  attempt,  it  went  better.  The  twine 
broke  each  time,  but  Lily  rectified  her  movements. 

"It's  my  back  push !  It's  the  propeller !  It's  the  front 
wheel  !" 

And,  in  fact,  that  was  what  it  was.  Jimmy  and  his  assist- 
ants, who  followed  her  with  their  eyes,  had  noted  the  fault, 
and  Lily,  too,  had  observed  it,  in  spite  of  the  giddy  flight. 
She  was  extraordinarily  plucky  and  cool,  her  eight  stone-  ol 
flesh  and  bone,  unerring  and  exact,  seemed  made  for  the 
aerobike. 

"Bravo,  Lily  !     Hurrah  !"  cried  Jimmy. 

She  could  have  screamed  for  joy  in  the  street,  as  she  went 
out. 

Without  unfairly  divulging  a  plot  that  is  obvious 
enough  from  the  beginning,  it  may  be  said  that 
Trampy's  first  wife  arrives  opportunely  upon  the  scene, 
and  Lily  is  released  from  a  tie  that  had  become  degrad- 
ing and  hateful. 

The  story  falls  short  of  being  great  because  it  lacks 
the  artistic  touch.  It  is  a  photograph  and  not  a  paint- 
ing. It  contains  no  suggestion  of  moral  advance,  no 
hint  of  a  lesson  learned,  no  profitable  experience  for 
any  of  its  characters.  Morally  speaking,  we  leave  Lily 
just  where  we  found  her,  wilful,  passionate,  irrespon- 
sible, profane,  preserving  her  chastity  not  so  much  from 
a  sense  of  virtue  as  of  proprietorship.  She  gets  neither 
better  nor  worse  under  the  chastisement  of  fate,  ami 
although  her  love  for  Jimmy  is  more  matured  than  her 
childish  infatuation  for  Trampy,  we  are  by  no  means 
sure  that  it  will  survive,  and,  indeed,  we  wonder  if 
she  would  have  loved  Jimmy  at  all  but  for  his  success. 
Lily  has  a  certain  fascination  about  her,  but  it  is  exter- 
nal, and  but  for  the  element  of  physical  beauty  it 
would  hardly  exist.  Of  the  other  characters,  with  the 
exception  of  Jimmy,  there  is  not  one  that  excites 
admiration  or  even  interest.  They  are  of  the  e:irth, 
earthy,  without  an  idea  between  them  except  of  the 
stage!  properties,  contracts,  and  troupes.  Nowhere  is 
there  a  suggestion  of  right  or  wrong,  and  we  never 
penetrate  below  the  effervescing  surface  of  things  or 
catch  a  glimpse  of  real,  permanent  human  nature. 

But  the  book  is  valuable.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
absorbingly  interesting,  which  is  not  necessarily  a 
virtue,  and  in  the  second  place  it  gives  us  a  startlingly 
realistic  picture  of  theatrical  life  from  an  aspect  that 
has  been  much  neglected.  It  would  be  a  work  of  art 
if  it  showed  us  also  something  of  the  intention  of 
nature  in  the  moulding  of  human  character,  for  this 
is  an  essential  of  the  literary  art  of  fiction. 

"The  Bill-Toppers."  by  Andre  Castaigne.  Published 
by  the  Bobbs-Merril  Company,  Indianapolis;   $1.50. 

Except  the  original  thirteen  States,  wlu^i-  independ- 
ence  was   separately   acknowledged    by   Great    Britain, 
Texas  is  the  only   State  which  had   separate  existence 
as  a  nation  before  it  became  a  State  of  the  Union.     It 
is  the  only  one  of  the  admitted  States,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Vermont  and  Maine,  which  by  the  condi- 
tions of  its  admission  reserved  State  ownership  for  all 
the  public  lands  within  its  limits.     It  is  tin-  n 
which  before  entering  the  Union  had  obtained 
sent  of  Congress   to   subdivide   itself   into 
new  States. 
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The  Men  of  the  Mountain,  by  S.  R.  Crockett. 

Published    by    Harper    &    Brothers,    New 

York;  $1.50. 
This  fine  story  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
will  be  valued  more  for  the  intensity  and 
accuracy  of  its  descriptions  than  for  its  ro- 
mantic elements.  There  are  few  books  that 
make  so  powerful  a  revelation  of  the  horrors 
of  war  without  evoking  feelings  of  disgust  by 
the  brutality  of  the  picture,  and  it  is,  after 
all,  more  desirable  to  arouse  compassion  than 
horror. 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  the  frontier  of 
Switzerland  at  a  time  when  the  German 
forces  were  sweeping  the  country  with  a 
bloody  broom  and  forcing  the  francs  tireurs 
either  to  a  summary  death  or  to  the  sanctuary 
of  a  neutral  state.  Mme.  Alix  has  her  farm 
upon  the  Swiss  side  of  the  frontier,  but  being 
French  and  somewhat  of  the  virago  type  she 
sustains  a  whole  company  of  francs  tireurs, 
feeding,  and  arming  them  and  sending  them 
out  to  prey  upon  the  German  stragglers  and 
to  harass  the  invaders  in  every  way.  The 
hero  of  the  story  is  her  son  David,  a  Protes- 
tant minister  who  combines  the  stern  fanati- 
cism of  the  Scotch  covenanter  with  the 
gentleness  of  a  girl.  We  are  introduced  to 
him  just  as  he  is  about  to  be  shot  by  the 
Germans  as  a  suspected  franc  tireur,  but  the 
hymn  that  he  sings  while  awaiting  the  bullet 
is  heard  by  the  German  chaplain,  Hermann 
Falk,  who  rushes  to  the  rescue  of  his  col- 
league. Alix  takes  Falk  with  him  to  his 
mother's  house  across  the  frontier,  but  on  the 
threshold  the  unfortunate  German  is  shot  by 
an  infuriated  woman  whose  husband  has  been 
killed  and  her  home  destroyed.  Falk  is 
nursed  back  to  health  by  Mme.  Mix's  daugh- 
ter, Xoelie,  with  the  inevitable  results  of  such 
tender  ministrations,  while  David  himself 
falls  in  love  wi  th  a  little  French  school 
teacher,  only  to  discover  that  she  is  an  heiress. 
The  characters  of  both  Alix  and  Falk  are  so 
well  drawn  as  to  be  almost  masterpieces,  but 
the  author  is  not  so  successful  with  his 
women.  The  two  girls  do  not  take  hold  of 
the  imagination,  and  this  would  be  a  more 
marked  defect  but  for  the  compensating  value 
of  the  historical  picture  of  a  convulsed  coun- 
try struggling  first  with  the  invader  and  then 
with  a  Commune  that  threatened  to  replace 
foreign  conquest  by  domestic  anarchy.  The 
author  tells  his  story  with  the  grace  and  pre- 
cision of  literary  skill  and  with  a  measured 
and  effective  restraint.  Undoubtedly  his  book 
belongs  in  the  front  rank  of  modern  fiction. 


Artemis    to    Action,    etc.,   by   Edith    Wharton. 

Published     by     Charles     Scribners     Sons, 

Xew  York;  $1.25. 
Mrs.  Wharton's  poems  will  not  disappoint 
those  who  have  learned  to  expect  great  things 
from  her  pen.  We  find  the  same  delicacy  of 
thought,  the  same  perfection  of  form,  as  in 
her  stories,  and,  indeed,  the  polish  is  so  flaw- 
less as  to  make  us  wish  for  some  of  that 
divine  impetuosity  which  relieves  the  monot- 
ony of  technical  perfection. 

Mrs.  Wharton's  poems  would  be  great  if 
they  had  but  that  touch  of  prophetic  hopeful- 
ness that  is  essential.  She  gives  us  no  sug- 
gestion that  she  has  seen  a  vision  or  that  she 
has  any  message  of  a  new  heaven  or  a  new 
earth.  Her  universe  is  in  a  perpetual  au- 
tumn of  falling  leaves  and  receding  life,  and 
her  counsel  is  of  patience  and  resignation. 
Take,  for  instance,  these  stanzas  from  "The 
Mortal  Lease" : 

"Sad   Immortality  is  dead,"  you   say,     - 
"And  all  her  grey  brood  banished  from  the  soul; 
Life,  like  the  earth,  is  now  a  rounded  whole, 
,    The   orb    of   man's  dominion.     Live   today." 
And  every  sense  in  me  leapt  to  obey, 
Seeing  the  routed  phantoms  backward  roll; 
But  from  their  waning  throng  a  whisper  stole, 
And   touched   the   morning  splendor   with  decay. 
"Sad    Immortality    is   dead;    and    we 
The  funeral  train   that  bear  her  to  the  grave. 
Yet  hath   she  left  a  two-faced   progeny 
In  hearts  of  men,  and  some  will  always  see 
The  skull  beneath  the  wreath,  yet  always  crave 
In  every  kiss  the  folded  kiss  to  be." 

The  garment  is  that  of  poetry,  but  there  is 
no    indwelling    life,    no    hopefulness,    no    seer- 
.  ship.      Take,    too,    these    concluding    lines    on 
"Experience" : 

But   otherwise  Fate   wills   it,    for,   behold, 
Our  gathered  strength  of  individual  pain, 

When  Time's  long  alchemy  hath  made  it  gold, 
Dies    with    us — hoarded    all  these  years    in   vain, 

Since  those  that  might  be  heir  to  it  the  mould 
Renew,  and  coin  themselves  new  griefs  again. 

This  is  materialism  and  therefore  false 
philosophy.  The  poetic  vesture  must  always 
sit  awry  upon  a  gospel  of  pessimism  or  of 
despair. 

The    Making    of    Bobby    Burnit,    by    George 

Randolph     Chester.     Published     by     the 

Bobb  -Merrill       Company,       Indianapolis ; 

$1.51. 

This  ?;ory,  which  is  said  to  reflect  the  civic 

of     Homestead,     Pennsylvania,     is 

it    weakened   by   a  vein   of   burlesque. 

_»,irnit  inherits  a  business  and  a  large 

.  e  h'om  his  father  and  at  once  loses  the 

,-    and    squanders    the    latter   in    wild-cat 

julations  just  as  fast  as  it  is  doled  out  to 


him  by  an  unknown  trustee.  The  messages 
from  his  father,  written  in  anticipation  of  his 
various  calamities  and  faithfully  handed  to 
him  one  by  one  by  a  confidential  clerk,  are  at 
first  amusing,  but  the  idea  is  overdone  and 
nearly  becomes  tiresome.  The  vital  interest 
of  the  story  begins  when  Bobby  finds  that  his 
real  enemy  is  the  political  machine  and  wages 
war  against  it  with  the  abounding  enthusiasm 
of  youth  and  a  corresponding  ignorance.  But 
being  unhampered  by  experience  and  prece- 
dent, he  wins  the  fight  after  immense  ex- 
penditures of  money  and  when  he  seems  to 
be  in  the  last  ditch.  Mr.  Chester  writes  so 
well  and  with  such  sure  knowledge  that  he 
should  attempt  a  story  in  which  civic  corrup- 
tion is  overthrown  by  a  moral  idea  rather 
than  by  purchased  newspapers  and  the  dollars 
of  a  millionaire.  Fire,  as  a  weapon  against 
the  devil,  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

University  Administration,  by  Charles  W. 
Eliot.  Published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,    Boston  and   New   York;    $1.50. 

This  volume  contains  the  N.  W.  Harris 
lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  Eliot  in  1908,  which 
may  be  said  to  outline  the  educational  and 
administrative  ideas  of  their  author.  There 
were  six  lectures  devoted  to  "University 
Trustees,"  "An  Inspecting  and  Consenting 
Body — Alumni  Influence,"  "The  University 
Faculty,"  "The  Elective  System,"  "Methods 
of  Instruction,"  and  "Social  Organization — 
The    President — General   Administration." 

The  last  half  of  the  course  is  perhaps  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  the  general  reader. 
We  have,  for  instance,  a  defense  of  the 
elective  or  optional  system  in  which  the  pros 
and  cons  are  fairly  considered  with  a  con- 
clusion that  the  system  affords  to  the  slug- 
gish or  the  indifferent  "their  only  chance  of 
experiencing  an  intellectual  awakening  while 
in  college."  To  the  student  who  is  inclined 
to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance  the  elec- 
tive system  offers  a  chance  "to  get  roused 
from  his  childish  state  of  mind  and  will,  and 
to  feel  stirring  within  him  the  motives  of  a 
considerate    and    fore-looking   adult." 

Equally  valuable  is  the  lecture  on  "Social 
Organization."  Here  we  see  the  working  of 
a  mind  that  is  quick  to  recognize  an  evil 
whether  actual  or  potential,  but  that  also 
realizes  the  impossibility  of  attaining  an  ideal 
except  by  practical  stages  and  with  many  a 
concession  to  human  disposition.  Dr.  Eliot 
speaks  of  the  caste  evil,  social  and  financial, 
of  fraternities,  sororities,  and  the  like,  not 
as  weeds  that  must  be  uprooted,  but  rather  as 
expressions  of  forces  not  in  themselves  dis- 
tinctively evil,  but  likely  to  become  evil 
through  misdirection  and  needing  the  re- 
straints of  counteraction  and  modification. 
Above  everything,  he  is  practical,  and  all  that 
he  says  bears  the  marks  of  a  devotion  to  edu- 
cation and  of  a  warm  sympathy  with  youth, 
its  needs  and  its  limitations. 


A  Working  Theology,  by  Alexander  MacColl. 
Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York;    75   cents. 

If  the  intelligent  religionist  is  still  dubious 
as  to  his  faith  it  is  not  for  lack  of  modern 
creeds  revised  and  expurgated  as  a  conces- 
sion to  criticisms.  Why  the  said  religionist 
should  need  a  human  guide  to  the  "essential" 
in  faith  it  is  hard  to  understand  or  why  he 
should  concern  himself  with  orthodoxy  or  its 
reverse.  Orthodoxy  has  been  moved  forward 
so  many  times  by  the  prick  of  the  scientific 
bayonet  that  it  must  surely  have  lost  whatever 
meaning  it  ever  had. 

But  the  author  has  written  a  notable  little 
book,  notable  alike  for  its  concessions  and  its 
reservations.  He  quotes  with  approval  the 
dictum  of  one  of  George  Meredith's  charac- 
ters to  the  effect  that  "Prayer  is  the  recog- 
nition of  law,"  and  he  reminds  us  that  Charles 
Kingsley  refused  to  pray  for  the  stay  of  a 
cholera  epidemic  because  it  was  the  result  of 
human  filth.  At  the  same  time  he  seeks  to 
sustain  the  doctrine  of  the  vicarious  atone- 
ment by  his  assertion  that  "no  man  who  knows 
the  sin-stained  human  heart  will  doubt  that 
the  gospel  for  this  age  must  have  in  it  clear 
and  strong  the  note  of  forgiveness."  It  seems 
a  little  rash  to  speak  of  "no  man,"-  even  with 
the  qualification  that  follows,  seeing  that  this 
very  doctrine  has  by  no  means  passed  un- 
scathed from  the  crucible  of  modern  thought. 


trast  between  the  imaginative  and  highly 
strung  Irish  girl,  who  is  still  by  no  means  sure 
that  she  is  not  a  fairy  changeling,  and  the 
worldly  and  vulgar  people  into  whose  midst 
she  is  suddenly  thrown.  "A  Castle  of 
Dreams"  is  not  only  a  faith  ful  picture  of 
Irish  character,  but  we  welcome  a  note  of 
genuine   and   imaginative   romance. 


Moliere,  translated  into  English  verse  by 
Curtis  Hidden  Page,  Ph.  D.,  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Brander  Matthews.  In  two 
volumes.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York;  $5. 

The  second  volume  of  Moliere  is  the 
fourth  volume  in  the  series  of  French  Classics 
for  English  Readers,  the  first  two  volumes 
being  devoted  to  Rabelais  and  Montaigne. 
Beaumarchais  and  George  Sand  are  yet  to 
come,  and  we  may  hope  for  a  still  further  ex- 
tension of  a  series  notable  alike  for  its  care- 
ful workmanship  and  dignified  appearance. 

The  Moliere  volumes  include  "The  Af- 
fected Misses,"  "Don  Juan,"  "Tartuffe,"  "The 
Misanthrope,"  "The  Doctor  by  Compulsion," 
"The  Miser,"  "The  Tradesman  Turned  Gen- 
tleman," and  "The  Learned  Ladies,"  and 
while  this  is  not,  of  course,  the  first  transla- 
tion of  Moliere  into  English  it  must  cer- 
tainly do  much  to  extend  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  great  French  dramatist,  although  it 
may  be  doubted  if  it  will  add  to  his  popu- 
larity, never  of  a  very  marked  order  outside 
of  France. 

A  first  introduction  to  Moliere  is  often  dis- 
appointing to  the  English-speaking  reader. 
The  humor  is  not .  of  his  kind,  while  many 
of  the  evils  against  which  Moliere  directed 
the  artillery  of  his  wit  have  passed  away. 
Moliere  wrote  for  his  own  time  and  for  his 
own  people,  and  he  was  certainly  actuated  by 
his  expressed  conviction  that  "my  public 
could  never  be  induced  to  accept  sustained 
elevation  in  style  and  sentiments."  They 
wanted  to  laugh,  they  wanted  broad  farce, 
they  wanted  to  see  a  scarification  of  the  ob- 
jects of  their  antipathy,  and  probably  Moliere 
never  looked  upon  himself  seriously  as  a 
framer  or  modifier  of  the  public  taste,  he 
never   felt   himself   burdened   with    a   mission. 


A  Castle  of  Dreams,  by  Netta  Syrett.  Pub- 
lished by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago ; 
$1.25. 
The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  a 
story  of  Irish  life  that  sets  forth  an  attractive 
romance  in  language  of  much  poetic  delicacy. 
The  heroine  is  little  Bridgit  O'Shaughnessy, 
daughter  of  Lord  O'Shaughnessy,  who  leaves 
the  child  utterly  neglected  in  the  old  Irish 
castle  while  he  leads  a  spendthrift  life  in 
London.  Allowed  to  run  wild  among  the 
country  people,  the  child  becomes  saturated 
with  folk  lore  and  is  only  saved  from  a  posi- 
tive insanity  of  superstition  by  an  old  scholar 
who  comes  to  live  in  the  vicinity  and  devotes 
himself  to  her  education.  When  Lord 
O'Shaughnessy  realizes  that  Bridgit  has  be- 
come a  woman,  and  a  rarely  beautiful  woman, 
he  bestirs  himself  to  get  her  married,  and  to 
that  end  he  gives  a  house  party  at  the  castle 
and  invites  a  crowd  of  detestable  people  as 
guests.     The  charm  of  the  story  is  in  the  con- 


Swinburne's  Dramas,  with  Introduction,  Bib- 
liography, and  Notes,  by  Arthur  Beatty, 
Ph.  D.  Published  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.,  New  York;  $1-50. 
This  volume  contains  "Atalanta  in  Caly- 
don,"  "Erechtheus,"  and  "Mary  Stuart."  They 
are  well  printed  and  the  bibliography  and 
notes  are  satisfactory.  The  introduction  to 
such  a  work  as  this,  like  grace  before  meat, 
can  hardly  be  too  brief,  but  in  this  case  it  is 
so  well  done  that  we  could  wish  it  longer.  Dr. 
Beatty  finds  some  analogies  between  Swin- 
burne's work  and  that  of  Victor  Hugo.  There 
is  the  same  stressing  of  special  characters  or 
situations  with  a  resulting  nebulousness  of  the 
general  situation,  and  we  find  in  both  the 
same  use  of  declamation  of  an  emotional  or 
rhetorical  kind.  But  Swinburne  differs  en- 
tirely from  Hugo  in  his  "almost  absolute 
fidelity  to  historic  fact,"  although  his  estimate 
of  the  character  of  Mary  may  not  find  an  uni- 
versal acceptation. 


Plato,  by  A.  E.  Taylor.  Published  by  the 
Dodge  Publishing  Company,  New  York ; 
50  cents. 
If  this  little  volume  is  representative  of  the 
series  of  "Philosophers  Ancient  and  Modern," 
to  which  it  belongs,  it  is  hard  to  say  too  much 
for  the  value  of  that  series.  The  author 
wisely  attempts  no  general  examination  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  contenting  himself  with 
his  own  general  impressions  of  the  system  of 
thought  that  has  served  as  a  basis  for  all 
other  worthy  philosophic  reflection  from  the 
day  of  Plato  until  now.  Professor  Taylor 
writes  as  a  scholar  and,  if  it  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  so,  as  one  who  has  brought  the 
light  of  personal  and  intimate  experience  to 
bear  upon  the  teachings  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
pher. No  more  pleasing  comment  has  yet  ap- 
peared or  one  better  adapted  to  general 
use. 


Pub- 
Is  ew 


Unmasked    at    Last,    by    Headon    Hill. 

lished    by    R.    F.     Fenno    &    Co. 

York;  $1. 
This  is  a  detective  story  in  which  the  mur- 
der of  an  old  clergyman  is  the  chief  crime. 
A  gang  of  coiners  conceal  their  operations  by 
the  acquisition  of  a  country  estate  in  England, 
the  actual  work  being  carried  on  by  a  French 
baron  and  his  supposed  gamekeepers.  The  de- 
tective is  a  member  of  the  Indian  police  force 
who  is  on  leave,  and  there  is  a  beautiful  girl 
who  helps  him  and  who  is  kidnaped  for  her 
trouble.  Some  of  the  ideas  are  good,  but  the 
author  should  show  more  care  in  avoiding  im- 
possibilities. 

The  Chiswick  Calendars. 
This  series  of  tasteful  volumes  is  issued  by 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York,  and 
now  includes  Browning,  Emerson,  Longfellow. 
Ruskin,  Shakespeare,  Stevenson,  Tennyson, 
Thoreau,  and  Wordsworth.  The  selections 
seem  to  be  judiciously  made,  while  the  print- 
ing and  binding,  whether  in  cloth  or  ooze 
leather,  are  all  that  they  should  be.  The  price 
is  60  cents  and  $1  per  volume. 


Are  there  wrinkles  on 
your  forehead  due  to  eye 
strain  ?  Properly  fitted 
glasses    will    prevent   that. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

218  Post  St.  Opticians 


The  White  House 


The  Book  Department 

carries  a  complete  stock  of 
English,  French,  German, 
Italian  and  Spanish  books, 
current  French  and  German 
reviews,  magazines  and  illus- 
trated periodicals. 

Everything  standard  and 
new  in  American  and  Eng- 
lish literature. 

New  books  on  our  counter 
on  day  of  publication. 


California  Agent  for  the 
famous   Mosher  Books 


Raphael  Weill  6k  Co. 

Incorporated 


NEW  ADDRESS 

Robertson's 

JUST  A  BOOKSTORE 

222  Stockton  Street 

UNION    SQUARE 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Exchange  Your  Old  Piano 

FOR  A  PLAYER  PIANO 

<||  Why  keep  a  dead  Piano  in  your 
home  when  you  can  trade  it  to  us 
as  part  payment  on  one  that  every 
member  of  the  family  can  play? 
We  will  allow  you  whatever  your 
piano  is  worth,  and  you  may  pay 
the  d iff erence  i n  easy  m onth ly 
payments,  if  desired. 
<|  We  have  new  player  pianos 
from  $575  up. 

Sherman  Jpay&  Co. 

Steinwaj  Lin  J  Qlher  Pianos  Player  Pianos  of  all  Grades 

Victor  Talking  Machines 

Kearny  and  Sutter.  Sts.,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Sts.,  Oakland 


Byron 

Hot  Springs 

One  of  the  world's  most  curative  springs, 
2*/i  hours  from  San  Francisco;  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's best  hotels  and  a  delightful  place  for 
rest  and  recreation.  See  Southern  Pacific  In- 
formation Bureau,  James  Flood  Building,  any 
S.  P.  Agent,  or  Peck-Judah,  789  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  or  553  S.  Spring  St.,  Los_  An- 
geles, or  address  manager,  Byron  Hot  Springs, 
California. 
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LITERARY   NOTES. 


Addresses  and  Essays. 

Essays  and  Addresses,  by  Edwin  Buxritt 
Smith.  Published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co.,   Chicago. 

The  author  is  better  known  in  Chicago  than 
elsewhere,  but  it  is  well  that  this  fine  volume 
should  serve  further  to  introduce  a  man  whose 
honesty  in  the  cause  of  municipal  reform 
and  whose  trenchant  utterances  deserve  a 
wide  and,  indeed,  a  national  audience.  Mr. 
Smith  died  some  three  years  ago,  but  he  left 
a  deep  mark  upon  his  own  city  and  an  endur- 
ing influence  upon  her  affairs. 

The  essays  and  addresses  are  divided  under 
the  five  heads  of  "Chicago  and  Illinois,"  "Mu- 
nicipal Government,"  "The  Nation,"  "Anti- 
Imperialism,"  and  "Miscellaneous."  Taken  as 
a  whole,  they  may  be  said  to  constitute  a 
plea  for  the  "righteousness  that  exalteth,"  for 
a  return  to  the  democratic  intentions  of  the 
founders  of  the  republic,  and  for  a  destruc- 
tion of  the  influences  that  vitiate  our  repre- 
sentative  institutions. 

The  author's  influence  was  certainly  needed 
in  Chicago  if,  as  he  tells  us,  it  was  a  matter 
of  civic  pride  that  one-third  of  the  members 
of  the  municipal  body  could  be  relied  upon 
to  refuse  a  bribe.  We  hardly  need  his  as- 
surance that  with  "the  nomination  and  elec- 
tion of  public  officials  in  the  hands  of  private 
citizens  having  no  interest  but  the  public  good, 
the  choice  of  honest  men  for  official  service 
would  be  a  matter  of  course." 

Mr.  Smith's  text  is,  in  effect,  that  munici- 
pal officials  must  be  representative  of  the 
people,  and  to  this  the  cynic  might  reply 
that  they  are  now  representative  and  that  this 
is  the  chief  evil  about  them ;  that  they  do 
now  represent,  and  most  faithfully,  the  ignor- 
ances, the  vices,  and  the  apathies  of  the  eter- 
nal majority.  But  in  spite  of  the  clamor  for 
new  political  machinery,  for  some  fresh  polit- 
ical patent  medicine  that  in  some  miraculous 
way  shall  move  foolish  men  to  cast  wise  votes, 
the  author  has  a  gratifying  recognition  that  the 
trouble  is,  after  all,  with  the  individual  voter 
and  that  our  one  supreme  task  is  to  drive 
sagacity  into  his  empty  head.  "Democracy," 
he  says,  "means  government  by  the  crowd, 
and  the  largest  liberty  of  voluntary  combina- 
tion of  its  units  with  lesser  groups  within  the 
greater.  Nothing  short  of  complete  regenera- 
tion of  the  crowd  can  be  the  goal  of  social 
evolution."  It  is  indeed  hard  to  say  what 
more  in  the  way  of  political  institutions  can 
be  done  for  the  democratic  citizen  than  to 
give  him  a  vote,  unless  it  be  to  pray  and  to 
work  educationally  for  the  "complete  regen- 
eration" that  will  come  with  the  homeliest  of 
common  sense — if  it  ever  come  at  all — and 
with  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Smith  was  certainly  a  factor  to  this 
end  in  Chicago,  and  perhaps  he  owed  his  suc- 
cess more  to  a  certain  transparent  honesty 
and  manifest  sincerity  than  to  his  specific 
advocacies.  Certainly  his  book  should  not  be 
overlooked  by  those  who  value  effective  good 
intentions  in  municipal  affairs.  So*  far  as 
national  affairs  are  concerned,  it  will  be 
enough  to  say  that  he  speaks  with  the  same 
trenchancy  and  with  the  same  direct  appeal 
to   conscience   and  good   faith. 


and  Her  Prophets."  Of  Dr.  Dwight's  opti- 
mism, of  his  prevision  of  a  new  social  order 
based  upon  a  Christianity  that  shall  have  fra- 
ternity for  its  cornerstone,  we  can  not  be 
too  appreciative,  although  we  may  not  share 
his  inflated  view  of  the  importance  of  the  or- 
ganized church.  The  statement,  for  example, 
that  "the  appointed  instruments  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  race  in  its  moral  development  has 
ever  been  and  ever  will  be  the  church  and  her 
prophets,"  seems  like  ecclesiastical  arrogance, 
and  will  evoke  a  smile  from  those  who  recog- 
nize that  the  social  leadership  of  the  church 
has  been  mainly  from  the  rear  and  that  the 
collective  influence  of  many  great  church  or- 
ganizations has  been  one  of  darkness  rather 
than  of  light.     The  price  is  75  cents. 


New  Publications. 
The  second  volume  of  "Home  Life  in  All 
Lands,"  by  Charles  Morris,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phila- 
delphia. It  seems  a  pity  that  a  book  intended 
for  children  should  be  marred  by  grossly  ig- 
norant and  bigoted  caricatures  of  other  re- 
ligions.   Ex  uno  disce  omnes. 

"Foundations  of  German,"  by  C.  F.  Kayser, 
Ph.  D.,  and  F.  Monteser,  Ph.  D.,  has  been 
published  by  the  American  Book  Company, 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago.  Price, 
80  cents.  For  its  size  this  grammar  seems  to 
be  unusually  complete  and  well  designed  to 
give  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  language. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  have 
published  "The  Lodger  Overhead  and  Others," 
by  Charles  Belmont  Davis.  This  is  a  collec- 
tion of  ten  short  stories  by  an  author  who 
knows  the  business  and  who  combines  a  fresh 
and  unconventional  imagination  with  a  vig- 
orous style.  These  stories  have  already  ap- 
peared in  current  magazine  literature,  and 
their  many  admirers  should  welcome  an  op- 
portunity to  possess  them  in  volume  form. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York,  have 
published  a  little  volume  of  "Waverley 
Synopses,"  in  which  are  compressed  the  es- 
sential facts  and  characters  found  in  the 
Waverley  novels.  The  book  in  no  way  be- 
longs to  the  abomination  known  as  the  abridg- 
ment. The  various  novels  and  stories  are 
considered  in  their  regular  chronological  or- 
der, giving  a  consecutive  study  of  them  as  a 
whole,  and  also  a  historical  survey  of  the 
succeeding  centuries.  The  plot  of  each  is 
told  in  clear,  succinct  story-telling  form,  and 
a  list  of  characters  given — this  list  including 
all  but  the  most  obscure  figures.  Finally  a 
full  index  of  characters  concludes  the  volume. 
Mr.  McSpadden  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
this  successful  completion  of  the  third  of  an 
invaluable  series  of  synopses  of  great  authors. 

The  Broadway  Publishing  Company,  New 
York,  have  published  a  little  volume  by  Dr. 
Dwight  Edwards  Marvin  entitled  "The  Church 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
"The  Melting  Pot,"  Mr.  Zangwill's  now 
famous  play,  which  is  to  open  next  week  in 
New  York  after  its  season  in  Chicago,  is  to 
be  published  at  the  same  time  in  book  form 
by  the  Macmillan   Company. 

It  is  not  universally  known  that  George 
Meredith  was  for  many  years  "reader"  to 
the  English  publishing  house  of  Chapman  & 
Hall.  Here  are  a  few  of  his  characteristic 
comments  upon  the  books  submitted  for  his 
judgment :  "An  infernal  romance."  "A  mere 
wisp  of  a  tale."  "Feebler  stuff  than  this 
might  be  written,  but  would  tax  an  ape." 
"Written  in  a  queer  old  maundering  style, 
poor  stuff,  respectable  in  the  mouth  of  one's 
grandmother."  "Vapourish  stuff."  "Anstey 
might  have  made  the  subject  amusing.  This 
writer  is  an  elephant."  "Might  gain  a  prize 
for  dullness."  "Cockneyish  dialogue,  gutter 
English,  ill-contrived  incidents,  done  in 
daubs." 

Lovers  of  Sidney  Lanier  who  have  not  seen 
his  "Poem  Outlines,"  which  have  now  been 
published,  have  a  treat  in  store.  The  volume 
contains  outlines,  fragments,  poem  sketches 
left  by  Lanier  in  pencil  jottings  on  the  backs 
of  envelopes,  on  the  margins  of  programmes, 
on  little  scraps  of  paper  "amid  all  sorts  of 
surroundings,  whenever  the  dream  came  to 
him." 

Edition  after  edition  of  William  Allen 
White's  novel,  "A  Certain  Rich  Man,"  is  ap- 
pearing with  a  rapidity  which  indicates  that 
this  book  will  be  one  of  the  great  successes 
of  the  year.  It  is  already  in  its  sixth  edi- 
tion. 

Paul  Elder  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  have  a 
new  edition  of  "Omar"  on  their  list  for  fall 
publication.  To  the  text  of  FitzGerald's  final 
revision  is  to  be  added  "The  Literal  Omar," 
being  a  version  of  the  original  upon  which 
FitzGerald's  poem  was  based,  arranged  in 
comparative  quatrains. 

Louise  Closser  Hale,  whose  novel,  "The 
Actress,"  was  published  last  spring  and  has 
recently  gone  into  a  new  edition,  was  born  in 
Chicago,  educated  in  Indianapolis  and  mar- 
ried to  Walter  Hale  in  Laporte,  Indiana,  ten 
years  ago,  having  meanwhile  made  her  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  in  Detroit  in  1895. 
She  and  her  husband  have  just  returned  from 
a  motor  trip  through  Spain,  France,  and  Italy. 
The  tour  was  shortened  to  permit  Mrs.  Hale 
to  begin  rehearsals  for  a  part  which  she  is  to 
play  in  a  new  dramatic  production  of  the  au- 
tumn, entitled  "The  Sins  of  Society." 


CURRENT   VERSE. 

Mabel. 
Mabel    has    a    laughing   eye — 

Oh,   the  mischief  in  it! 
Who'd  not  love  to  look  and  lie 

In    it   every   minute  ? 

Mabel  has  a  roguish  lip — 

Oh,  the  red  that  wreathes  there! 

Who'd  not  be  the  words  that  slip, 
Or  the  breath  she  breathes,  there? 

Mabel  has  a  dainty  ear — 

Oh,  the  dearness  of  it! 
Who'd  not  have  it  very  near. 

Like  the  flower  above  it? 

Mabel  has  a  darling  foot —  , 

Oh,  the  way  she  trips  it! 
Who'd  not  love  to  be  the  boot 

That  this  moment  clips  it? 

Mabel  has  a  lissome  waist — 
Oh,  the  grace  that  molds  it! 

Who'd  not  be  the  belt  that's  placed 
Round  it,  and  that  holds  it? 

Oft  and  oft  she  smiles  at  me — 
Smiles,  as  she  draws  nearer. 

How  she  loves  me!     But,  you  see, 
I  am  just  ber  mirror. 

— Madison  Cawein,  in  the  Century, 


To  My  Violin. 
In  silz-is  viva  silna;  canora  jam  mortua,  cano. 
Sycamore  that  spread  a  shade, 
Where  the   blackbird,    unafraid, 
Singing  in  you,  music  made; 
Pine    that    murmured    of   the   breeze 
Where  you  leaned  to  summer  seas, 
Wood  that  once  was  living  tree, 
Let   the  dumb    now    speak    through   thee. 

Hidden    things   that   know   no    way 

Out   into   the   light  of  day, 

Captives    watching   for  a  ray. 

Dreamers  by  some  temple   gate 

Who    for   moving  waters   wait, 

Wonder-working    wood,    let    me 

Touch    your   strings   and    set   them    free. 

Bound — you  open    wide  the  doors; 
Dumb) — a  voice  they  find  in  yours; 
Dry — through  you  the  fountain  pours; 
Inarticulate — they    talk; 
Paralyzed — they   rise  and    walk. 
Wood    of    magic,    haunted    tree, 
Thus  you  lay   your  spells  on   me. 

Till,  within  a  charmed  ring, 
Half-created  things  shall  spring 
Into  being  while  you  sing; 
Crowding  in  a  countless  throng. 
Crying  with  a  new-found  tongue. 
Wood  of  Orpheus,  wood  of  Pan, 
Loud  you  sing  the  soul  of  man. 
— Marna  Pease,   in   the  London   Spectator. 


On  the  Mountain. 


The  top  o'  the  world  and  an  empty  morning, 
Mist  sweeping  in  from  the  dim  Outside, 

The  door  of  day  just  a  little  bit  open — 
The  wind's  great  laugh  as  he  flings  it  wide! 

O  wind,  here's  one  who  would  travel  with  you 
To  the  far  bourne  you  alone  may  know — 

There  would  I  seek  what  some  one  is  hiding, 
There  would  I  find  where  my  longings  go! 

To  some  deep  calm  would  I  drift  and  nestle 

Close  to  the  heart  of  the  Great  Surprise. 
O  strong  wind,  do  you  laugh  to  see  us? 
We  are  so  little  and  oh,  so  wise! 
—Isabel    Ecclestone    Mackay,    in    Ainslee's    Maga- 


The  manuscript  of  a  new  book  by  Sir  Gil- 
bert Parker  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Harpers, 
who  will  publish  it  early  this   fall. 
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at  prices  that  sound  too  good  to  be  true.  It's  a  fact 
though,  and  it  is  because  I  am  moving  to  my  new  store 
that    I    am    able   to    quote    these    exceptional    low    prices. 


MTT  A  book  is  a  book  whether  you  buy  it  at  one  store  or  another.  The  prices  as  a 
TU  rule  are  fixed  by  the  publishers.  As  a  rule,  therefore,  I  have  been  emphasising 
service  rather  than  prices  in  bidding  for  public  patronage.  Now,  however,  I'd  rather 
give  buyers  the  benefit  of  extra  liberal  discounts  than  move  the  stock  at  my  present  loca- 
tion.    Note  these  specials  and  send  name  and  address  for  list  of  bargains  in  books. 
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New  Encyclopedia 
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Arabian  Nights 
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LIFE  IN  PAPEETE. 

Tahitian  Natives  and  Half-Whites. 

The  heaviest  travel  to  Papeete  is  always 
during  the  July  excursion,  when  the  island 
fete  is  in  prospect.  The  French  authorities 
have  so  arranged  matters  concerning  the  two 
fetes  that  the  celebration  of  the  fall  of  the 
Bastille  and  the  yearly  fete  that  is  generally 
and  enthusiastically  observed  by  the  natives 
are  blended  into  one. 

In  anticipation  of  interesting  happenings, 
the  tourists,  at  such  times,  after  the  confine- 
ment for  twelve  days  on  shipboard,  precipi- 
tate themselves,  so  to  speak,  with  a  whoop 
upon  the  Papeetian  landscape,  and  for  the  en- 
suing six  days  that  the  festival  lasts  and  the 
ship  is  in  port  the  town  is  a  picturesque  con- 
gestion of  heterogeneous  people,  movement, 
color,  and  noise.  The  whole  countryside  is 
deserted  by  the  natives.  All  the  year  round 
they  have  been  preparing  for  the  annual  com- 
petition in  music,  dances,  games,  sports,  and 
for  the  exhibition  of  national  costumes. 

There  are  open-air  barracks  arranged  for 
the  reception  of  the  incoming  multitude, 
where  they  congregate  in  family  groups,  and, 
in  the  pauses  of  the  festivities,  rest  with  the 
absolute  wide-eyed,  unreflective  contentment, 
and  the  utter  relaxation  of  animals  in  repose 
that  the  ultra-civilized  races  may  never  know. 
The  Tahitian  natives,  men  and  women  both, 
are  handsome,  prepossessing,  amiable,  but  of 
a  very  limited  mental  outlook.  They  are  an 
object  lesson  in  what  the  human  body  is  ca- 
pable of  when  left  untrammeled  by  the  har- 
ness of  civilization.  Many  of  them,  while 
ranged  in  squatting  rows,  during  the  singing 
of  the  "Himenes" — the  native  chorus  of  folk- 
songs— were  perfectly  comfortable  poised  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  on  the  balls  of  their 
feet.  Some  of  the  men.  after  tentative  teeter- 
ings,  would  finally  settle  comfortably  in  a 
sitting  position  upon  one  lone  cocoanut. 
Others  sat  upon  the  ground,  protecting  their 
holiday  costume  from  soilure  from  the  short, 
branching  verdure  that  covers  all  the  un- 
trampled  spaces  in  Papeete  with  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief or  a  scrap  of  newspaper. 

They  are,  as  a  whole,  and  in  spite  of  a 
reasonable  number  of  exceptions,  a  remark- 
ably cleanly  people — the  family  wash  is  al- 
ways a  prominent  object  upon  the  landscape — 
and  their  festal  costumes  are  radiantly,  speck- 
lessly    white. 

One  of  the  sights  of  the  place  that  attracts 
the  observation  of  the  visitor  is  the  spectacle 
of  a  handsome  native  girl  striding  majestically 
along  with  floods  of  beautifully  laundered 
lace-and-embroidery-trimmed  white  petticoats 
falling  over  huge,  bare,  broad-toed,  well- 
tanned,  thickly-calloused,  prehensile,  un- 
ashamed feet. 

The  costume  that  prevails  in  Papeete  among 
women  white  and  women  brown  would  be  the 
despair  of  a  corseticre.  The  waist  is  an  in- 
determinate quantity.  The  natives,  rich  or 
poor,  the  pretty  French  girls,  the  stout 
matrons,  the  half-castes  (known  by  the  French 
as  the  "demi-blanche"),  all  wear  the  garment 
known  in  the  native  tongue  as  an  ahutua.  and 
in  Honolulu  as  a  holoku.  By  its  fineness  and 
the  elaboration  of  the  trimming  one  may  draw 
inferences  as  to  the  means,  or,  possibly,  the 
social  standing  of  the  wearer.  The  presence 
of  shoes  and  stockings  is  of  great  help  in 
making    social    classifications. 

During  the  days  of  the  fete  the  native  men 
incline  to  the  wearing  of  the  conventional 
white  duck  suit.  But  when  the  return  trip 
to  the  country  villages  begins,  the  brilliant 
pariu  is  resumed ;  this  garment,  which  is  a 
strip  of  cotton,  barbarously  patterned  and 
dyed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Poly- 
nesian taste,  in  bright  reds,  or  blues,  or  yel- 
lows, is  merely  a  rectangle  of  cotton,  two 
yards  long  and  one  yard  wide,  and  is  the 
product  of  Manchester  looms.  The  natives, 
since  they  come  so  far,  pay  a  good  price  for 
them:  visitors  to  Papeete  tell  me  that  the 
whites  make  their  money  by  "skinning"  the 
natives  in   all  their  dealings  with  them. 

There  are  in  the  native  mind  various  sig- 
nifications attached  to  the  wearing  of  wreaths, 
and  single  blossoms  over  the  right  or  left  ear. 
This  most  sensuous  of  races  has  its  language 
of  flowers,  which  is  generally  the  language  of 
love,  and  tropical  love  at  that. 

Pretty  girls  among  the  tourists  who  have 
thus  coquettishly  set  off  their  beauty  after  the 
native  fashion  are  distressed  sometimes  when 
they  discover  this  fact,  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  quite  unnecessary,  as  the  natives,  seeing 
the  readiness  with  which  Americans,  in  the 
national  manner,  make  themselves  completely 
and  happily  at  home,  gayly  patrolling  the 
streets  unattended  until  midnight  during  fete 
times,  probably  give  the  tourist  up  as  a  bad 
job,  and  cease  utterly  to  fash  themselves 
about  the  meaning  of  any  of  his  or  her  acts, 
since  thinking  is  a  laborious  process  in  that 
bright  land  of  the  tropics. 

That  food  is  cheap  and  plentiful  is  attested 
by  the  rounded,  shapely  bodies  of  the  natives. 
A  thin  native  is  far  scarcer  than  the  rich  man 
entering  heaven,  and  even  through  the  shape- 
less,  voluminous    ahutua    one   can   remark   the 
and  round-fit  outlines  of  the  women.     Al- 
.■>   d   ep-bosomed  torsos  are   utterly 
corsets    their   brown    flesh    is 


ov,  erful    : 
rs,     these 


ivals    t> 
pretty 


Many  a  charming  young  woman,  up  in 
civilized  centres,  who  is  pining  unsought  upon 
her  virgin  stem,  may  thank  the  expensive  and 
troublesome  complexities  of  civilization,  which 
have  driven  men  to  the  far-off  outposts,  like 
Tahiti,   for  her  mateless  condition. 

The  natives  are  so  gentle,  so  cheerful,  so 
amiable,  so  unmoral,  and,  withal,  according 
to  their  own  standards,  are  naturally  so 
cleanly  and  decent  that  white  men  have  ac- 
quired that  custom  which  gave  Pierre  Loti's 
Mme.  Chrysantheme  her  world-wide  fame. 
Although  many  of  the  natives,  in  acquiring 
European  vices,  have  become  degenerates, 
they  can  not  all  be  considered  to  wallow  in 
depravity  merely  because  they  follow  the  in- 
stincts of  their  progenitors,  and  the  girls  often 
settle  down  with  their  temporary  husbands  to 
contented,  industrious  domesticity.  Some  of 
the  educated  ones  live  in  European  style,  and 
these  alliances  often  extend  into  permanence. 
Children  are  born,  and  reared,  and  edu- 
cated; when  they  are  grown,  they  take  the 
social  helm — for  neither  they  nor  monsieur 
pere  lose  caste,  although  niadame  mere  re- 
mains contentedly  invisible,  and,  in  fact,  so- 
cially unmentionable. 

The  girls  among  the  "half-whites,"  of  whom 
there  is  an  ever-increasing  number,  are  the 
real  beauties  of  the  island,  outshining  the 
lustrous-eyed  native  girls  on  account  of  the 
greater  delicacy  of  feature  and  complexion ; 
the  latter  being  often  of  that  warm,  vital,  lily- 
like whiteness  which  is  so  frequently  a  char- 
acteristic of  white,  or  partly  white,  children 
born  under  tropic  suns. 

In  Papeete  every  one  who  can  afford  it 
keeps  some  kind  of  a  conveyance,  and,  as  the 
various  traps  roll  by  drawn  by  the  ill-condi- 
tioned but  sturdy  little  horses,  one  can  not 
but  remark  how  almost  universal  is  the  pres- 
ence of  one  or  more  in  a  family  group  of  the 
pure  native  type.  In  fact,  it  is  the  most  dif- 
ficult thing  in  the  world  to  find  mention  of  a 
family  not  temporarily  resident  in  Papeete  of 
pure  white  blood.  There  are,  of  course,  leav- 
ing out  the  limited  number  of  English  and 
American  families,  a  few  officials  and  some 
few  but  shortly  resident  in  Tahiti.  But  as 
soon  as  they  have  taken  root  there  will  in- 
evitably be  intermarriages  between  them  and 
the  demi-blanche  belles  and  beaux. 

There  is  a  certain  monotony  in  driving 
about  within  the  boundaries  of  Papeete,  as 
the  city  is  built  upon  a  dead  level,  and  one 
must  drive  along  the  beach  roads  in  order  to 
see  the  superb  views  that  are  so  pleniifu! 
about  the  island.  Island  superstitions  have 
so  far  prevented  the  inhabitants  from  locating 
their  homes  on  the  beautiful  hills  back  of  the 
town,  but  that  practice  is  sure  to  come,  for 
the  hills  and  mountains  of  Papeete  are  most 
beautiful   and  have  most   exquisite  views. 

To  a  philosophical  mind,  there  is  much  joy 
to  be  derived  from  watching  the  way  the  na- 
tives spend  their  time.  I  have  driven  at 
different  hours  of  the  day,  but  I  have  always 
seen  comfortable  family  groups  luxuriating  in 
sweet  repose.  Sometimes  there  would,  be  a 
group  of  women  squatting  almost  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  and  having  an  absorbing 
neighborly  gossip.  Sometimes  we  would  see 
a  family  group,  disposed  in  various  comfort- 
able attitudes  on  the  front  porch,  gazing 
silently  and  with  profound  contentment  into 
vacancy.  And  again  we  would  observe  with 
sympathetic  enjoyment  another  group,  gener- 
ally men,  with  the  straw  mats  of  native  manu- 
facture spread  beneath  them,  stretched  prone, 
gazing  into  the  immutable  heavens,  and  prob- 
ably feeling,  if  not  consciously  thinking,  "Oh, 
great  Creator,  thou  art  indeed  good  to  us,  in 
bountiful  Tahiti." 

There  is  a  law,  dating  from  the  era  of  uni- 
versal nudity,  which  prescribes  the  amount 
of  covering  for  the  native:  for  the  women, 
from  neck  to  ankle ;  for  the  men,  from  neck 
to  knee ;  for  the  children,  one  garment. 
Sometimes  this  garment  terminates  where  it 
is  supposed  to  begin ;  sometimes  it  consists 
merely  of  an  innocently  unbuttoned  coat. 
Sometimes  the  native  woman,  covered  merely 
about  the  middle  with  a  brilliant  pariu,  com- 
fortably takes  a  bath  in  the  front  yard  under 
the  garden  faucet  or  in  one  of  the  public  bath- 
ing places.  But  in  face  of  their  primitive 
matter-of-factness  our  over-civilized  pruderies 
fall  away  ashamed. 

Tahiti,  like  Japan,  is  a  paradise  for  chil- 
dren. The  natives  have  a  curious  custom  of 
giving  away  their  children  to  what  the}'  call 
"feeding-mothers,"  which  seems  to  be  the 
native  description  of  a  mother  by  adoption. 
I  have  tried  to  get  at  the  true  inwardness  of 
this  custom,  but  the  only  explanation  is  that 
childless  women  sometimes  beg  of  their  more 
fortunate  friends  the  gift  of  the  next  child 
that  may  be  born.  This  is  often  promised, 
and  the  promise  sacredly  kept.  And  the 
"feeding  mother"  loves  and  cherishes  the 
child  as  her  own,  and  is  insulted,  after  a 
time,  if  she  is  not  recognized  and  addressed 
by  others  as  its  own  natural  parent.  The 
native  girls  are  nearly  always  mothers  at 
fourteen.  There  are  no  old  maids  in  Tahiti. 
Like  the  mother  of  Daudet's  "Jack"  they  are 
often  ignorant  as  to  who  the  father  of  these 
babies  is,  but  the  adoption  of  the  coming 
strangers  is  always  comfortably  arranged  for 
in  advance,  and  the  mother  is  just  as  worthy 
as  her  neighbor.  There  are  no  Adam  Bede 
tragedies  in  that  peaceful,  unmoral  land, 
their   white-  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 

native     girls.  Papeete,  August  20,   1909. 


California  Art. 

The  Craftsman  for  September  contains  an 
article  by  Hanna  Asrrup  Larsen  on  "Cali- 
fornia Landscapes  in  Which  the  Vigor  and 
Wild  Beauty  of  the  Golden  State  Are  Mani- 
fest." Miss  Larsen  was  for  long  a  resident 
of  San  Francisco,  and  she  handles  her  theme 
understanding^,  but  with  a  touch  of  criti- 
cism for  a  provincialism  that  makes  the  Cali- 
fornian  sensitive  to  the  opinions  of  the  out- 
side world : 

But  in  spite  of  this  attitude  of  deep  and  pas- 
sionate love,  almost  adoration,  that  the  Californian 
feels    for    his    birthplace,    h- 

consciousness  that  it  is  after  all  provincial.  There 
is  at  the  bottom  nothing  contradictory  in  this. 
In  spite  of  its  immense  distances,  California  is 
like   a    little    town    where    everybody    knows    every 


than    the    temperament   of   the    Coast    people    them- 
selves. 

Some  good  illustrations  of  California  art 
by  Eugen  Xeuhaus.  William  Keith,  and  John 
M.    Gamble   accompany    Miss   Larsen's   article. 


A  device  for  reducing  the  number  of  col- 
lisions on  railroads,  the  invention  of  Paul 
Lecroix,  has  been  introduced  on  the  Erie 
road.  It  is  a  third-rail  system  by  which  com- 
munication is  kept  up  constantly  between 
trains  on  all  parts  of  the  line.  The  engineer 
in  his  cab  can  telephone  to  the  engineer  in 
has  also  an  uneasy  tfae  cab  of  an  appr0achir.g  train,  or  to  the 
train  dispatcher  or  to  the  next  station.  The 
approach  of  a  train  on  the  same  track  is  sig- 
naled   to    him    automatically.      Mr.    Lecroix    is 


body  else,  and,  realizing  this  perhaps  more  keenly  a  young  man,  and  he  believes  that  his  mven- 
than  any  one  else,  the  Californian  artist  feels  that  j  tion  will  reduce  the  accidents  by  collision  to 
he   must  be    recognized    by    an   outside   public   that  :  a  negligible  number. 

has    no    personal    interest   in    him,    before   his   com-  i ^^. 

patriots,  however  much  they  may  admire  him,  are 
sure  of  their  own  judgment  of  him.  They  want 
him  to  make  good  in  Europe  or  in  the  East,  and 
have  the  fact  properly  hailed  in  the  press  of  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  He  himself  feels  the 
need  of  the  stimulus  of  older  art  centres  and  of 
the  work  of  other  men,  although  he  knows  that 
what  he  has  to  say  will  always  be  drawn  from 
the  deep  sources  of  life  in  the  community  of 
which  he  is  a  part;  for  California  has  wonderful 
resources  of  artistic  nourishment.  Here  are  tra- 
dition, poetry,  romance,  and  a  landscape  that,  in 
spite  of  the  immensity  of  its  scale  and  dazzling 
vividness   of  color,    is   yet  paintable. 


The  artists  of  California  are  certain  that 
their  State  must  become  a  centre  and  an  in- 
spiration of  American  art: 

The  State  is  new  and  vigorous  with  the  hot 
energy  of  youth,  and  yet  it  has  the  mellow  atmos- 
phere of  the  past.  Close  by  a  modern  building 
freshly  painted  and  practical,  there  may  be  a 
crumbling  adobe  house  with  mossy  tiles— a  mem- 
ory of  the  time  "before  the  Gringos  came."  Per- 
haps it  hides  a  leather  trunk  with  hand-wrought 
brass  nails  full  of  dresses  of  the  stately  ladies 
who,  clad  in  billowy  ruffles  of  lace  and  gay  silks, 
rode  horseback  on  pillions  behind  their  lords. 
Their  great-great-granddaughters  are  probably 
riding  astride  over  the  same  country,  wearing 
boys'  caps  and  divided  skirts.  Yet  here  and  there 
in  the  flash  of  a  black  eye  or  the  turn  of  a  deli- 
cate profile  we  see  traces  of  a  warmer,  intenser 
strain  than  that  of  the  matter-of-fact  Northerner. 
The  Spanish  influence  lingers  in  the  melodious 
names  of  places  and  in  the  hot,  peppery  dishes 
served  on  Californian  tables.  Stories  of  love  and 
fighting  and  of  religious  devotion  cluster  around 
the  old  missions.  The  later  history  of  the  State 
jn  the  time  of  gold  mining  and  Vigilantes  is 
even  more  stirring,  and  as  picturesque.  The  In- 
dian is  close  at  hand  with  his  interesting  customs; 
the  nearness  to  the  Orient  adds  still  another  ele- 
ment to  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  cities, 
and  carved  teakwood,  ivory  and  rich-hued  em- 
broideries train  the  eye  in  the  perception  of 
beauty.  In  some  of  the  landscapes,  especially 
those  inspired  by  the  cypress-circled  blue  waters 
of  Monterev  Eay,  one  is  conscious  of  Japanese 
influence  in  the  composition.  A  thousand  miles 
of  sea  coast  stretch  from  the  gray  breakers  of 
the  north  to  the  sparkling  blue  of  San  Diego  or 
Catalina,  and  the  landscape  holds  both  the  rich 
fertility  of  the  tropics  and  the  bleak,  snow-covered  | 
mountains  of  the  polar  regions. 

All  these  elements  have  contributed  to  the  crea- 
tive power  of  the  Californian  artists,  and  the  most 
casual  glance  at  a  list  of  men  and  women  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  arts  will  show 
a  fair  proportion  of  names  from  the  State  of  the 
Golden  Gate. 

But  Miss  Larsen  does  not  believe  that  a 
distinctive  school  of  California  art  is  yet 
within   sight : 

In  summing  up  the  work  of  the  California  land 
scape  painters,  one  feels  that  the  individuality 


Charles    F.    Adams    has    told    how    a    book 

I  canvasser   called   on    Dr.   Holmes   to   persuade 

him  to  subscribe   for  the  Century   Dictionary. 

"No,"    said   the    doctor,    "I'm    too    old — eighty 

years — I     shan't    live    to     see      the      Century 

1  finished."     "Nay,  doctor,"  persisted  the  agent. 

I  "you  won't  have  to  live  so  very  much  longer 

I  to    use    our   book ;    we've    already    got    to    G." 

|  "And  you  may  go  to  1.  if  you  like!"  ex- 

|  claimed   the  doctor,  and  the   agent   went. 

— ■+•*— — 

In   the   last   generation   the   average   life    of 


the  Berliner  has  lengthened  nine  years,  being 
now  thirty-eight  years,  against  twenty-nine  in 
1876.  This  longer  life  is  attributed  to  im- 
proved sanitary  methods. 


I      Liqueur      1 
I  Peres  Chartreux  1 


of 


each    artist    is    so    definite,    so    vividly    expressed, 

that  the  possibility  of  developing  a  school  of 
painting  among  them  is  most  .remote.  They  are 
all  painting  California  with  love  and  devotion, 
that  is  clear,  and  also  that  they  are  all  American 
artists  and  radiantly  Western;  and  yet,  the  work 
of  no  one  suggests  the  achievement  of  the  other 
bevond  the  temporary  influence  occasionally  felt 
of  the  older  men  as  instructors.  As  one  recalls 
this  art  collectively  and  individually,  it  seems  more 
typical  of  a  single  bit  of  country  than  the  art  of 
any    one    other    State,    and    yet    more    diversified 


i 

m 


The  original  and  genui 
always  been  and  still  is  r 
sianMonks  i  PeresChartre 
expulsion  lrom  France,  hi 
Tarragona,  Spi 
and 


e  Chartreuse  has 
ade  by  the  Carthu- 
xi,  who,  sioce  their 
,._ve  been  located  al 
,,0Uhough  the  old  labels 
....-led  by  the  Monks  have 
djudged  by  the  Federal  Courts  of  this 
country  to  be  still  the  exclusive  property  of  ine 
Monks,  their  world-renowned  produclis  now- 
adays known  as"Liqueur  Peres  Chartreux. 

At  first-class  Wine  Merchants.  Grocers,  Hotels.  Cafes, 

Batjcr  S:  Co..  45  Broadway.  New  ^  ork,  N.  Y. 

Sole  Agents  (or  United  States. 
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Concerning  Rates 

During  ay-"---* J-J ffi ^^cOS^OTTlVINGHAsVrA^y^OulEEp 

OUT*!  gGafcoSn?uRmerCPs'payiegGlSEf?;^,=C?er?ic?we   render  lhan    ever  before,   and   he   ,s 

ge,tiItSisefunvTmuech  ,0  our  interest  ,o  make  the  lowest  possible  rates  as  it  is  to  yours, 
other  is  greatly   INCREASED  CONSUMPTION    Or  GAS  m„„-tnan  half  the 

We  are  very  well  satisfied  to  continue  along  these  lines. 


tribution 

only  one  that  permits  us  to  exist 

The  cheaper  we  can 
become  the  stability  of  ou 
or  more  imperative, 

1C   yiuuiciu    HUH.U    ,_»*«_   . ._—...    . _  — 

i  output  by   following  the  only   certain   rule  to 
accomolish  if  bv  decreasing  the  margin  of  proht  per  sale. 

W.  know  well  that  unless  we  can  cover  our  territory  and ^induce  the jnajonty  of  possible 
customers  to  buv  our  service,  it  will ^  be  only  a  question  of  time 
and  takes  the  business  we  have  failed  to  secure  and  ou 


offer  service  the  more  gas  will  be  consumed,    and    the   greater   will 
ur  businesl     No  legislation  or  competition  can  make  this  any  clearer 

he  gas  manager  is  the  same  problem  "WeEjh^reteilmercW  S  forever 
trying  to  solve— to  increase  the  volume  of 


ntil 


,vn  besides. 


al   enters  the  field 
Cbfjrieht,  /Qoo 
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ORPHEUM  VAUDEVILLE. 
By  James  O'Brien. 


Vaudeville  is  the  safeguard  against  bore- 
don.  Pinero  may  please  when  one  ,s  equal  to 
accepting  pleasant  platitudes  on  unpleasant 
morals  Ibsen  may  irritate  or  enthuse  accord- 
Sg  to  the  taste  and  fancy  of  the  gentleman 
who  buvs  the  tickets:  Sudermann  may  solve 
he  rights  and  wrongs  of  things  as  they  are^ 
Lut  when  the  last  word  has  been  spoken,  the 
last  cheer  died  away,  and,  verily,  the  last 
dolar  counted  in  the  box-office  receipts, 
vauueville.  king  of  folly  and  queen  of  laugh- 
ter is  to  be  found  pursuing  its  own  ..legit, 
mate  course,  happy  in  its  own  recklessness, 
secure  in  its  own  profits. 

Why-'      Because,   masters   all,   it   is   a   sale- 
guard"  against  boredom.     There  lies  its  weak, 
ness-    there    lies    its    strength.      It    is,    1    am 
nuite'  willing  to  admit,  edifying  and  instructive 
Shear    he  mourn  of  a  second  M.S.  Tanqueray 
as  she  voices  her  woes  in   the   third  act  and 
wanders  off  stage  left  with   agonized   counte- 
nance and  faltering  steps  to   sw*"°r™'  ?f 
commodating  dose  of  poison;  and  it    s  thr.ll- 
inn-ully  to  the  extent  of  $1.50.  to  listen  to 
he' plaints  of  a  roue  as  he  calls  tor  the  sun; 
but  when  the  orchestra  plays  the  exit  march 
when   the  first  Mr.  Tanqueray  has  walked  up 
and   down   centre   stage,  waving  pudgy    hands 
over  a  bald  wig:  when  the  babblings  of  the 
worldling  have  died  down-one  ,s  still  bored 
What   matters  the  sermons  against   sin,  what 
care  we  of  the  world  for  the  teachings  which 
are  not  of  this  world?     Several  estimable  gen- 
tlemen preached  against  sin  seve ral  centune 
ago,  and  if  the  sermons  had  been  heeded,  f  the 
words  of  these  self-same  gentlemen  had  taken 
root   in   the   barren    soil   of   human    emotions, 
most    of    us    would    be,   at    the    present    date, 
faster  saints.     The   remainder  most  emphat- 
ically would  be  damned. 

\s  it  is,  the  majority  prefer  damnation  and 
vaudeville.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  Orpheum 
is  packed  nightly,  daily,  and  ,f  there  were 
eariv  morning  performances  there  is  no  doubt 
but  "that  the  nightwatchmen  s  union  would 
strike  for  shorter  hours.  I  do  not  write  thus 
because  Martin  Beck  on  an  occasion 
doubtful  enthusiasm  praised  the  brilliancy oi 
the  thoughts  palpitating  'neath  my  shirt  front, 
but  because  it  is  a  fact-a  simple,  cold 
blooded,  box-office  fact.  There  is  no  gam 
saying  it.  f 

The  Orpheum  is  the  mam  exponent  of 
vaudeville  on  the  Pacific  Coast  Quod I  erat 
iemonsKandum.  Again,  the  Orpheum  draws 
crowded  houses.  Quod  erat  faciendum. 
Those  who  have  eyes  to  see  and  deliberate^ 
Mink  need  go  no  further  than  the  fourth 
proposition  in  Euclid  to  discover  the  error 
of  their  ways.  And  never  a  critic  exis  ed 
who  did  not  ask  why  it  was  so.  Necessarily 
the  workaday   critic,   to. tisfy  his. ndividua 


It    fairly    snapped    with    vigor.      It    brimmed 
with   the  dramatic.     Incidentally  the  name  of 
the    author   is    Harrison   Armstrong.     Excep- 
tionally, the  playlet  has  no  women  in  the :  ca.i. 
It    is    incredible,    almost,    to    believe    that    a 
play    wherein    a    statuesque   blonde   leaves    no 
patch    of   powder   on   the   lapel    of    the i   her - 
coat  can  be  a  success;  and  to  Armstrong,  who 
is   able   to   produce   a   success  to  the  contrary 
of    such    conventions   let    all    honor   be   givem 
Personally,  I  like  to  see  a  man  plant  h,s  fist 
into  the  face  of  accepted  things  and  come  off 
Victor       It    savors    so    much    of    the    law    o 
"bing."     To  say  more  of  this  really  excellent 
sketch  would  be  apt  to  despoil  the  intending 
p-tron  of  his  rights.     Sufficeth  then  to  say  it 
goeth    "bing."    and    that    it    is    a    story    of    a 
hiry   with   eleven    for  conviction   and   one   for 
-cnuittal.      To    solve    the   problem,    my    merry 
masters,  it  is  meet  that  you  go  to  the  Orpheum 
and  aid  an  original  dramatist  in  obtaining  his 
just  desserts.  . 

Almost  as   extremely  "bing"   as   the   playlet 
is    another,    termed    "At    the    Country    Club 
However,  there  is  as  much  difference  between 
the  two  as  there  is  between  a  hard  boiled  eg 
and  a  chicken.     "Circumstantial   Evidence     is 
tense    strained,   vital,   while   "At  the   Country 


"Fiasco." 

Mme  Marcella  Sembrich  has  a  book  in 
which  she  has  recorded  every  penormance 
she  has  given  on  the  operatic  stage.  Over 
the  date  of  one  entry  there  stands  written 
the  word  "fiasco."  That  unusual  description 
of  an  incident  in  a  career  so  triumphant  al- 
ways causes  a  request  for  an   explanation. 

Mme.   Sembrich  had  closed  an   engagement 
in  Madrid,  and  had  gone  to  sing  in  Barcelona 
I  which  possesses  a  very  exacting  and  somewha 
1  uproarious    operatic    public.      Mme.    Sembncl, 
made   a   triumphant    debut    in    "La    Traviata. 
and  was  next  to  appear  in  "Lucia  d.  Lammer- 
moor."     Singing  with  her  was  a  new  baritone, 
who  had  never  faced  a  Barcelon.an  audience^ 
He  began  badly,  and  as  the  opera  Passed 
his  nervousness  increased  unt,    it  was  all  but 
impossible  for  him  to  sing.     Although  the  au- 
dience   received    Mme.    Sembrich    with    cor- 
diality, it  was  manifestly  hostile  to  the  ban- 
tone       During    the    second    act    she    and    the 
luckless  baritone  had  their  first  scene  together. 
He  sang  his  share  of  their  duet  in  a  manner 
that  awakened  a  storm   of  noisy   disapproval. 
The  audience  hissed  and  shouted.     \\  ithout  a 
second's    hesitation    Mme.    Sembrich    left    the 
stage,    went    to    her    dressing-room,    and    pre- 


Death  of  Mr.  W.  R.  de  Gruchy. 
The  sad  news  has  been  received  of  the 
sudden  death  of  Mr.  William  K.  de  Gruchy, 
,n  Montreal,  on  the  27th  of  August.  Mr.  i- 
Gruchy  had  been  complaining  since  last  spring, 
when  "he  had  been  very  ill.  and  overwork 
combined  with  the  excessive  heat  brought  on 
a  collapse  that  terminated  latally.  Mrs.  de 
Gruchy.  who  was  Miss  Clare  Moore,  is  rc.urn- 
im.  to  San  Francise 

away,    with    her   daughter,    and    will    join    her 
mother,   Mrs.   I.  C.   Moore,  at  the  Hotel    Won 

roe- ~~ 

Verv  attractive  flat  to  rent  on  Pacific  Ave- 
nue, near  Webster.  Address  "B,'  Argonaut 
office. 


Club"   is   frothy   floss. 


■hile     At   ttie    Lounuv     =^0.5^.    i„^i 

But   it   is   "bing."   and     pared  to  return  to  her  hotel. 
DUl  s  ,  ..ti,0  ™,M.f-  hat;  no   more 


therein  is  its  saving  grace  Maidens  and  men 
scare  themselves  on  the  boards  with  h.-v. 
and  "vow-wow"  after  the  accepted  manner  ot 
those  who  frolic  on  the  legitimate  stage  of 
musical  comedy  and  receive  the  applause 
which  hilarity  demands.  The  girls  change 
their  dresses  four  times,  they  wear  directoire 
gowns,  and  they  display  a  sufficient  and  in- 
sufficient amount  of  hosiery.  The  men  are  as 
perfect  as  grease  paint  and  newly  pressed 
clothes  can  make  'em.  and  they  cast  their 
eves  to  the  boxes  in  the  approved  manner 
The  act  is  a  jinglv-jangly  affair  with  tuneful 
music  and  easy  rhythm-and  eminently    bing. 

This  skit  portrays  the  spirit  of  the  ur- 
pheum  rather  better  than  any  I  have  wit 
nessed.  It  laughs  at  itself.  It  parodies  the 
various  vaudeville  acts  in  an  extremely  clever 
manner  and-oh,  yes.  incidentally,  the  name 
"f  the  author  is  George  Spink.  n  this  clang 
and  clamor  of  "bing"  one  ,s  apt  to  forget  the 
name  of  the  individual  producing  the  work 
through  which  several  hundred  persons  forget 
in   laughter,   the  burdens   and   worries   ot    the 

"ofthe  other  acts  it  is  difficult  to  state 
which  among  them  is  better  than  the  others. 
Therefore,  to  avoid  ill  feeling.  I  will  com- 
mence with  the  first  number  on  the  pro- 
I  gramme,  to-wit :  .        _ 

"E.  M.  Rosner's  Augmented  Hungarian  Or- 

^That'word  "augmented"  is  nigh  awesome  in 
its  significance  and  one  is  apt  to  view  it  in 
a  light  of  dignity.  However,  what  with  the 
cymbals,  the  big  drum,  and  the  dozen  and 
one  clamorous  instruments,  it  is  very;  much 
"bing"  and  succeeds  in  accomplishing  its 
purpose.      I    may    say    here    that    there    have 


"The  public  has  no  more  right  to  be  rude 
than  an  individual,"  she  told  the  distracted 
manager.  "If  it  can  not  remember  the  respect 
due  a  lady,  it  can  not  expect  me  to  sing. 

She  left  the  opera  house.  The  next  morn- 
ing she  returned  to  Madrid  and  wrote  in  her 
journal  the  black  "fiasco." 


Better  to  be  safe  than  sorry  by 
renting  a  Safe  Deposit  Box  of  us 
for  $4.00  a  year  and  up. 

CROCKER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

CROCKER  BUILDING 


Uof    beTSnes 'wte.  RoTner  has  led  his  orchestra 

U'     I  .  .C 11..       /•liccir^  iTH1->lC 


been  times  wnen  ivosuei   "<"  — •  — -  - 
through    the   mazes    of    really    classical    music 
n  a  manner  far  devoid  of  "bing,"  and  which 
reflected-or    ought     to     reflect-the    greatest 
credit  on  himself  and  his  musicians 

The  next  number  is  Mr.  Dick  Gardner  and 
Miss  Anna  Revere  in  "real  variety.  -Need 
anything  more  be  said? 

Sig  Luciano  Lucca  carries  out  to  the  full- 
est extent  the  advertisement  on  the  pro- 
gramme in  that  "he  is  a  vocalist  possessing  a 
distinct  soprano  and  baritone  voice.  ri.s  is 
an  unique  act.  .      .  , 

The    \rlington   Four  are  singing  and   danc- 

g  messenger  boys  who  sing  and  dance  them- 
selves    for    numerous    encores.      They    serve 


The  New  Chutes. 
A  theatre  with  a  capacity  of  four  hundred 
and  in  which  all  seats  will  be  free  will  be 
opened  at  the  New  Chutes  this  Sunday.  Nu- 
merous reels  of  the  latest  European  motion 
pictures  will  be  shown  and  the  programme 
-aried  with  illustrated  songs. 

Another  attraction  new  to  Sunday  patrons 
will  be  the  Arnold  troupe  of  Australian  gym- 
nasts. They  perform  upon  the  bars  and 
swinging  trapeze.  Lavail.  the  dainty  little 
lady  of  aerial  habits  and  numerous  costume*, 
will  enter  upon  her  last  week.  The  Sm.  etta 
Trio  of  comedy  triple-bar  acrobats  will  be 
seen  for  the  last  time.  The  California  State 
Band  under  the  direction  of  George  \\.  Ben- 
nett, is  proving  the  most  popular  of  the  sev- 
eral organizations  presented  at  the  Chutes. 
The  Sunday  concerts  will  be  composed  almost 
entirely  of  recent  song  hits  and  brilliant 
march  numbers. 


For  the  Blind. 

The  society  vaudeville  given  last  Saturday 
ni-ht  at  the  Menlo  Golf  and  Country  Cluh 
wis  so  marked  a  success  that  its  promoters 
have  promised  to  repeat  the  performance  for 
the  benefit  of  the  San  Francisco  Reading 
Room  and  Library  for  the  Blind  wdiich  was 
organized  in  July,  1902,  and  which  has  nt»er 
yet  come  before  the  public  for  assistance 
For  an  object  so  admirable  the  support  should 
be  enthusiastic  and  the  attendance  large 
Details  as  to  place  and  date  will  be  announced 
immediately.  


OPTICIAN 

34  KEARNY  STREET 

BET.MARKET5P05T5T5.  SANFRANCISCO.CALIf: 

KODAK  AGENCY-PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


N_EW  ORPHEUM  °™ 
Safest  and  most  maeBificeni  the 


ARRELL  ST. 

Stockton  and  Powell 
aire  in  America 

WEEK  BEGINNING  THIS  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 

Sfatinec  Every  Day 
ARTISTIC  VAUDEVILLE 

ROSARIO  GUERRERO,  assisted  by  Sig.  L. 
Paelieri  in  the  musical  pantomime  The  Rose 
Si  the  Dagger";  TOM  WATERS,  in  Bis 
Original  Piano  Pastime  bong  Dance  ami 
Mimicry;  MURRA\  and  MACK;  SPAULU- 
Sv  \n.i  RIEGO:  WY.N-N  and  LEE: 
ChIrLES  MOXiRELL:  CROCCH  and 
WELCH:  Xew  Orpheum  MoUonPicture;  Last 
Week,  Great  Sensation,  "CIRCUMsTAM  1A1- 
EVIDENXE,"  with  a  company  ot  twelve. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,_  75c.  Box 
seats,  SI.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
Fridays),   10c,  25c.  50c.     Phone  Douglas  /0. 


ambitions,    throbs    to 


air    his 


nis  lnuivmuoi     - 
Sunday-school     their   purpose 


ions,      ""«■'■'       —       — "        .  ...  T«.     ;_ 

views  on  the  morality  ot  immorality.  It  is 
a  human  failing.  And  it  is  with  a  broad 
grin  that  one  sees  the  critic  puff  up  with  the 
Pomposity  of  his  own  innate  virtue  and  flam- 
boyantly call  attention  to  unclean  matter^ 
The  Orpheum,  not  being  unclean,  is  passed  by 
with   scant  notice. 

The  main  word  in  the  vocabulary-  ?f  vaude- 
ville—which  to  us  is  the  Orpheum— is  bing 
If  an  act  be  not  "bing"  it  is  as  like  unto  the 
■  earls  before  swine.  It  is  well  not  to  con- 
found -bing"  with  -bang."  The  latter  may 
be  melodramatic  in  nature  and  voc.terous  in 
undertaking,  but   if   it   be   not  "bing     then   it 


eir   purpose.  . 

Mr  Ed  Wynn  and  Mr.  Al.  Lee,  presenting 
the  "Biliken  Freshman,"  do  so  m  an  ex- 
tremely presentable  manner.  \\  ynn  being  par- 
ticularly clever  in  his  part  of  the  Freshman 

Mr.  Charles  Montrell,  the  acme  ot  juggler*, 
is  "by  no  means  as  clever  as  he  is  made  out  to 
be  He  succeded  in  making  a  horrible  mess 
of'  several  mediocre  tricks  when  I  saw  him 
and  if  any  praise  is  to  go  to  this  ea.ure  o 
the  programme  it  should  be  laid  at  the  teet 
of  his  assistant,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned 

'"suc^^Tll  a.  the  Orpheum  this  week, 
and"   is  safe  to  say  that  it  differs  lit,  e  from 


\"ot  a  single  passenger's  life  was  lost  upon 
the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdoni  through 
accident  J  the  train  during  1908.  This  per 
haps,  is  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
report  just  issued  by  the  British  Board  of 
Trade  on  the  subject  of  railway  accidents. 
There  has  been  only  one  previous  year.  1901, 
in  which  there  was  a  similar  clean  sheet 
there  having  been  an  annual  average  ot 
twenty-one  passengers  killed  in  the  last  de- 
cade The  number  of  passengers  injured  in 
1908  was  also  much  below  the  average, 
namely,  2S3  instead  of  626.  The  report  shows 
that  an  average  of  one  passenger  is  killed  m 
12,500.000  journeys,  and  one  passenger  in- 
jured in  570,049  journeys. 

-•»- 

The  Mikado  continues  his  charming  cour- 
tesies by  offering  300  cherry  trees  to  the 
city  of  New  York  in  honor  ot  Henry  Hudson 
and  the  river  he  discovered.  Other  American 
cities  may  justifiably  be  envious  ot  Wash- 
ington and  New  York,  for  the  Jap;  nese  cherry 
tree  when  in  blossom  is  a  most  beautitul  ob- 
ject, and  300  of  them  together  in  the ^Hower- 
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This   Saturday    Matinee    and    All   Next    Week 
Including   Wednesday   Hal:, 
THE    BIGGEST    LAUGH    IX    YEARS! 
Sam   S.  and  Lee  Shubert   (Inc.)    present 

GOING   SOME 
\  Comedy  of  College  Men  and  Cowboys 
Reserved    seats,    $1.50    to    50c.      On    sale    at 
the  box  office   and    Emporium. 

Commencing     Sunday    night,    Sept.    -6-1 U- 
RINNE,   in  -Mile.   Mischief 


UIIUCI  LOI,,"S, "- 

is  a  rank  and  gross  failure, 
with  the  accommodating  nature— first  turn 
after  the  intermission-who  falls  on  his  face 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  big  bass  drum 
must  fall  "bing."  He  is  ushered  onto  the 
boards  with  the  comet  toot-tooting,  the  drum 
bang-banging,   and  himself  bing-b.ng.ng 

Once,   in    a   hilarious   moment,    I    wrote   a 
sketch  for  the  vaudeville  stage. 

-This  playlet."  said  one  who  knew  is, 
from  a  literary  standpoint,  extremely  flossy 
It  has  the  dialogue.  It  has  the  plot,  but-but 
_i,  doesn't  go  bing  right  off  the  start 

Though  the  atrocious  slang  of  the  day 
jarred  my  aesthetic  inclinations,  I  realized  the 
va7ue  of  the  advice  and  gave  away  the  play- 
,et  to  a  man  who  wanted  to  be  an  actor  but 
who  could  not  act.  I  once  again  thanked  the 
star  for  his  advice  when  I  viewed  the  sketch 
"Circumstantial  Evidence"  at  the  Orpheum 
this  week.  I  saw  wherein  my  endeavors 
lacked'  for  -Circumstantial  Evidence  went 
W-"  And  I  understood  that  by  ^bing 
meant  virility,  strength,  force,  from  the  incep- 
tion to  the  last  dying  chord  of  the  orchestra. 


i  vocnerous  in         -—  h  ,  it  diflers  utile  trom     jec,    and  im  ot  tnem  i«5»- "„!•» 

"bing"   then   it     »;d".f^   have    gone    before    or    those      ng   season   would   distinguish    any   community 
The  "gentleman     '^«*     Matter.     As  I  stated  at  the     ^i  possessed  them.     Acting  Mayor •  McGowan 


which  have  to  come  after.  As  I  *****£ 
beginning,  the  whole  is  a  safeguard  against 
boredom  The  person  who  does  not  care  to 
see  the  lady  in  the  spangles  whirling  around 
on  a  rope,  gripped  in  her  teeth,  can  take 
Measure  in  the  songs..  The  dea.  gentleman 
who  can  not  hear  the  songs  may  delight  m 
rte  strong  men.  After  all.  it  is  a  case  of 
-vou  pavf  your  money  and  you  takes  your 
choice""  There  is  something  to  please  every- 
body! '  That  which  does  not  please  makes ^one 
angry  It  never  bores.  And.  in  conclusion, 
hon?  the  Orpheum  will  maintain  its  standard 
of  "bing"  for  in  it  lies  the  panacea  lor  fail- 
°L  stocks,  bad  business,  notes  that  are  due 
and  rents  that  need  payment. 

Following  "A  Gentleman  from  Mississippi" 
a,  the  Van  Xess  Theatre  will  be  seen  charm- 

rrc^-r^^udt^: 

Kate  Meek,  and  Muriel  Ashwynne. 


QARRICK 


ELLIS  and  „ 

FILLMORE 

Phone  West  1194 


that  possessed  them.  Acting  Mayor  McGowan 
thinks  New  York  will  accept  the  gift  and 
that  the  trees  will  be  placed  in  Central  Park. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company  has  arranged 
to  start  the  Del  Monte  express  "on.  San 
Francisco  at  two  o'clock  instead  of  at  three 
?s  heretofore.  This  means  that  teavelers  ™XL 
arrive  at  Del  Monte  at  five  forty-three,  instead 
of  six  forty-three.  The  Del  Monte  is  a  fas 
through  train  with  parlor  car.  t  makes  but 
few  slops  and  provides  a  most  delightful  jour- 
ney through  the  beautiful  country  of  the 
Peninsula  and  the  Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Few  capitals  of  the  world  are  so  well 
equipped  with  statutes  of  public  men  as  Paris^ 
A  conservative  estimate  places  their  number 
at  considerably  in  excess  of    10UU. 

Vance  O'Xeil.  on  her  return  from  her  va- 
cation in  Europe,  will  resume  her  vaudeville 
tour  in  October. 


First  appearance  in  the  West  ot  the  noted 
;:    star 
HAROLD  NELSON 
Tomorrow    (Sunday)    matinee  and    every    night 
next   week 
PRINCE  OTTO  . 

Otis    Skinner's   dramatization    of    Robert    Ujuis 
Stevenson  s    novel 
SPECI  \L— Thursdav  and   Saturday  matinees 
onfv.     Harold     Ne.son     ,n  .  "Cand  Ja,  '     George 
liernard   Shaw's   psychological  drama. 
S^^'fK^.iiiT^RAUU." 


„vRE,   EDDY 
and  WEBSTER 
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Free  motion  picture  and  ill- 

ARNOLDE     FAMILY 
Wizards;    ELLA   LAVAIL, 
Aerialist;     SMILETTA    1 
ance    This    Sunday;    WALL 
Lion    in   Captivity.  
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VANITY    FAIR. 

It  is  strange  how  very  democratic  we  all 
become  when  nature  lays  her  heavy  hand 
upon  us  in  the  form  of  some  common  afflic- 
tion. Only  nature  can  effectually  remind  us 
that  however  artfully  we  may  create  the  dis- 
tinctions of  caste  and  class  there  is  a  basis 
of  identity  that  is  unfailingly  made  visible 
by  suffering.  The  recent  heat  wave  in  New 
York  supplies  us  with  a  case  in  point.  A  cor- 
respondent writing  on  August  11  says  that  the 
city  has  been  living  on  refrigerator  dinners 
washed  down  by  copious  draughts  of  iced  tea, 
coffee,  or  lemonade.  Over  fifty  thousand  men, 
women,  and  children  were  sleeping  upon  the 
beach  at  Coney  Island,  penned  off  by  the 
police  with  that  chaste  regard  for  the  con- 
siderations of  sex  that  so  distinguishes  that 
gallant  force.  There  were  all  sorts,  rich  and 
poor,  for  just  as  the  rain  falls  upon  the  un- 
righteous as  well  as  upon  the  righteous,  so 
also  the  heat  is  no  respecter  of  persons  and 
smites  the  millionaire  and  the  pauper  with 
the  same  impartial  stroke  : 

In  the  early  hours  of  this  morning  I  drove 
through  Riverside  Drive,  New  York's  fashionable 
park,  which  was  thronged  by  the  most  curious  and 
most  motley  assembly  I  have  ever  seen.  Scores 
of  wealthy  people  were  about,  the  men  collarless 
and  hatless,  with  their  shirt-sleeves  rolled  up;  the 
women,  clad  in  diaphanous  costumes,  reclining  in 
motor-cars   or   on   the   park  benches. 

The  wives  of  millionaires,  rendered  democratic 
by  their  sufferings,  could  be  seen  conversing  with 
and  assisting  poor  women  who  had  been  driven 
by  the  heat  from  the  garrets  with  their  babies  to 
seek  relief  on  the  shores  of  the  Hudson.  The 
roofs  of  hospitals  were  filled  with  serried  rows  of 
beds  in  which  slept  the  patients  and  nurses. 

The  appalling  heat  has  wrought  a  veritable 
revolution  in  women's  fashions.  Ladies,  while 
the  heat  lasts,  are  eschewing  sleeves  and  collars 
and  are  appearing  in  Broadway  in  so-called  Mother 
Hubbard  gowns — loose  garments  made  in  one 
piece,  which  used  to  be  worn  only  by  the  occu- 
pants  of    Pullman    berths. 

Gloves  by  universal  consent  are  discarded. 
Almost  the  only  headgear  to  be  seen  consists  of 
long   white   veils. 

The  incident  reminds  us  of  that  celebrated 
illustration  used  by  Carlyle  where  he  shows 
us  the  starving  woman  appealing  in  vain  for 
some  measure  of  fraternal  help,  and  finally 
proving  the  existence  of  a  common  humanity 
by  dying  of  typhoid  and  infecting  the  whole 
community.  Her  claim  of  fraternity  was  de- 
nied, but  she  sustained  it  by  sharing  all  that 
she  had  to  give. 


A  certain  Miss  Catherine  McKee,  who 
hails  from  the  chaste  precincts  of  Harris- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  has  discovered  that  the 
prevailing  fashions  in  the  reconstruction  of 
the  female  form  divine  after  a  plan  not  con- 
templated by  an  effete  Providence  are  not  to 
be  altogether  neglected.  Miss  McKee  had 
been  upon  a  European  trip  and  was  intent 
upon  the  improvement  of  the  shining  hour  by 
the  importation  of  a  few  diamonds  and  ar- 
ticles of  miscellaneous  jewelry.  She  con- 
cealed them  under  that  portion  of  her  dress 
that  hides,  while  it  also  reveals,  the  hips,  and 
she  did  this  in  defiance  of  the  rule  that 
women  must  have  no  hips.  Not  only  did  she 
violate  the  law  of  fashion,  but  she  did  it  awk- 
wardly, inasmuch  as  she  overloaded  one  hip 
so  markedly  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  de- 
formity. Now  a  lady  who  is  unable  to  com- 
press her  hips  to  the  disappearing  point  should 
be  an  object  of  commiseration,  and  still  more 
so  when  the  inability  is  due  to  deformity. 
Such  an  affliction  should  appeal  to  the  gal- 
lantry even  of  a  customs  officer,  but  the  New- 
York  authorities,  emulating  the  guile  of  the 
serpent,  have  provided  a  staff  of  women  in- 
spectors whose  sympathies  are  not  -lightly  in- 
voked by  the  distresses  of  their  sex.  Miss 
McKee,  confronted  with  one  of  these  petti- 
coated  gorgons,  was  asked  to  explain  a  visita- 
tion of  Providence  that  had  placed  her  so 
effectually  outside  of  the  fashionable  race. 
Not  only  was  she  asked  to  explain,  but  to 
furnish  an  ocular  demonstration  of  the  mal- 
formation that  was  externally  evident,  and 
as  it  was  clear  that  the  women  inspectors 
meant  business  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
confession.  Miss  McKee  will  now  have  to 
appear  before  a  Federal  jury,  and  she  will 
doubtless  attribute  her  misfortunes  not  so 
much  to  her  offense  against  the  law  of  the 
land,  but  to  that  other  unwritten  law  which 
dictates  the  architecture  of  the  feminine  form 
and  before  which  the  constructive  intention 
of  nature  is  as  nothing. 


A  report  issued  by  the  English  Board  of 
Trade  shows  that  more  women  failed  in  busi- 
ness in  1908  than  in  1907,  and  that  the  ma- 
jority of  failures  were  those  of  married 
women  as  against  widows  and  spinsters. 
That,  of  course,  means  nothing  unless  we 
know  the  total  number  of  women  engaged  in 
business  and  the  proportions  of  married 
women,  widows,  and  spinsters. 

The   trade    that   proved    most    disastrous    to 

the    women    was    dressmaking    and    millinery, 

but  there  again  we  should  expect  to  find  that 

it  was  jrst  this  trade  that  attracted  the  larg- 

:    numl  ers.      But    it    seems    clear   that    the 

rti    i    of    failures    was    unusually    great, 

this    is  explained  by  the  head  of  a  large 

..-  jg   firm    who   was   asked  to   advance 

n    for    the     unprecedented     mortality. 

-aid  that  there  were  three  principal  rea- 


sons: too  little  capital,  too  long  credit,  and 
lack   of   hereditary   business   instinct. 

"Only  dressmakers  starting  with  big  capital 
can  afford  to  give  credit,"  she  added.  "A 
ready-money  basis  is  the  only  possible  one 
for  a  woman  whose  capital  is  restricted.  An- 
other common  mistake  is  to  launch  out  either 
in  the  West  End  or  in  a  high-rented  district 
on  the  fringe  of  the  fashionable  quarter, 
where  many  rivals  and  heavy  outgoings  must 
be  encountered.  The  suburbs  are  crying  out 
for  good  dressmakers,  and  there  is  money  to 
be  made  by  women  who  will  conduct  their  es- 
tablishments  on  business-like   lines. 

"Many  women  have  lost  good  customers  by 
the  unbusiness-like  fashion  in  which  they 
promise  a  gown  for  a  certain  date  and  never 
trouble  to  see  that  the  promise  is  kept." 

The  failure  to  keep  engagements  probably 
deserves  a  higher  place  than  it  receives. 
Women  are  lamentably  lacking  in  a  sense  of 
justice,  and  this  is  a  root  from  which  spring 
all  manner  of  evils.  It  is  certainly  suggestive 
that  women  should  so  generally  fail  in  the 
trades  wherein  they  cater  to  their  own  sex. 
The  boot  and  shoe,  stationery,  and  lodging- 
house  trades  show  a  small  percentage  of 
calamities,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  woman 
in  business  is  more  likely  to  shine  in  some 
occupation  where  her  customers  will  be  men. 

By  the  way,  why  is  it  that  the  tailor-made 
gown  is  esteemed  above  the  gown  that  has 
been  made  by  a  woman.  It  might  at  least  be 
supposed  that  women  would  excel  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  gowns,  even  though  they  were 
unable  to  sell  them,  but  it  would  seem  that 
the  dress  made  by  a  man  has  excellencies 
to  which  the  woman  tailor  can  not  aspire. 
Some  cynical  person  once  said  that  a  woman 
was  unable  to  recognize  any  division  of  the 
inch  less  than  a  quarter,  and  that  the  pro- 
ficiency of  the  man  tailor  was  due  to  his 
appreciation  of  the  eighth  and  the  sixteenth. 
That,  of  course,  is  a  contemptible  libel,  but 
the  problem  remains  unsolved  and  it  is  why 
a  man  should  make  better  gowns  for  a  woman 
than  a  woman  can  make  for  her  own  sex. 


Our  estimate  of  King  Alfonso's  intelli- 
gence, never  a  high  one,  has  descended  to 
zero.  What  are  we  to  think  of  a  married 
man,  a  very  much  married  man,  who  takes 
advantage  of  an  absence  from  home  to  grow 
side  whiskers  and  without  the  preliminary 
assent  of  his  spouse?  Human  vacuity  seems 
to  go  no  further,  but  this  is  exactly  what  the 
Spanish  king  has  done.  Of  course  the  offend- 
ing "adornment"  disappeared  with  almost 
miraculous  speed,  as  any  man  who  is  half  as 
much  married  as  the  Spanish  king  could  have 
foreseen.  His  defense  under  the  accusing 
glance  of  the  queen  was  a  weak  one.  He 
said  that  whiskers  made  hira  look  like  an 
English  admiral,  but  the  plea  availed  him 
nothing.  Victoria  remarked  that  the  side 
whiskers  made  him  look  not  like  an  English 
admiral,  but  like  an  English  butler,  and  under 
the  force  of  this  scathing  rejoinder  the  unfor- 
tunate monarch  invoked  the  ministrations  of 
the  royal  barber  and  reflected  on  the  various 
reasons  that  he  might  advance  for  the  sudden 
change  of  whim. 

But  fancy  the  folly  of  it,  although  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  act  is  a  guarantee  of  a 
certain  courage  that  must  be  placed  to  King 
Alfonso's  credit.  It  may,  of  course,  have 
been  due  to  a  certain  desperate  recklessness 
that  is  simply  unaware  of  peril,  but  the  king 
is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and 
to  all  the  admiration  that  is  properly  given 
to  valor.  Very  few  men  of  his  slight  build 
would  have  thus  dared  to  invoke  the  wrath 
of  a  lady  whose  ample  dimensions  and  reso- 
lute character  might  well  have  promised  a 
chastisement  that  would  not  have  been  wholly 
verbal,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  Alfonso  will 
reflect  before  again  defying  the  marital  light- 
ning by  an  unauthorized  change  in  his  facial 
decorations. 

But  on  the  whole  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  king  was  well  advised  in  thus  modi- 
fying his  appearance,  although  there  can,  of 
course,  be  no  conceivable  excuse  for  the  sur- 
reptitious way  in  which  it  was  done.  By 
waiting  until  be  was  out  of  reach  of  the 
marital  eye  he  has  placed  himself  beyond 
benefit  of  clergy,  but  looking  at  the  question 
solely  upon  what  may  be  called  its  face  value 
the  addition  of  side  whiskers  was  to  be  ap- 
proved. Alfonso's  countenance  is  of  a  cer- 
tain hatchet-like  form  that  seems  to  need 
some  balancing  addition,  and  we  may  believe 
that  the  queen  might  have  sanctioned  the 
change  if  the  matter  had  only  been  laid  be- 
fore her  with  candor  and  her  approval  re- 
quested. But  to  sneak  away  into  the  country 
and  then  to  reappear  brazenly  with  this  un- 
expected cargo  was,  as  has  been  said,  either 
an  act  of  sublime  courage  that  places  the 
king  in  the  front  rank  of  heroes,  or  one  of  a 
mere  reckless  foolhardiness  that  can  not  be 
too   severely   condemned. 


Theodore  Dreiser,  writing  in  the  Delineator 
on  the  subject  of  the  disease  known  as 
"Americanitis,"  quotes  a  "distinguished  for- 
eigner" as  saying  that  the  American  habit 
of  hurry  does  not  indicate  that  we  are  accom- 
plishing anything,  and  that  we  are,  in  fact, 
hurrying  merely  as  an  affectation  and  to  cre- 
ate the  impression  of  activity: 

The  woman  who  flutters  about,  creating  con- 
fusion, is  not  the  one  who  is  doing  the  most  work 
in   the  world. 


Hurry  means  physical  tension  somewhere,  and 
exhaustion  afterward.  Hurry  suggests  bad  plan- 
ning or  careless  execution.  Hurry  means  loss  of 
dignity  and  power.  Hurry  means  fear,  and  fear 
is  the  greatest  enemy  to   success. 

Can  we  stop  hurrying?  Some  answer  that  we 
must  keep  up  with  the  procession  or  drop  out 
entirely.  Let  us  see  if  wc  can  not  conserve  our 
strength,  at  least  in  small  ways.  Let  us  take 
thought  and  begin  to  reform.  As  tension  expresses 
itself  in  bodily  movements,  we  must  first  learn 
muscular  control.  Relaxation  means  letting  go, 
and  while  we  are  learning  to  let  go  we  are  get- 
ting ourselves  trained  to  take  hold  again  when 
the  time  comes,  for  relaxation  teaches  far  more 
than  rest. 

The  distinguished  foreigner  is  probably 
right,  although  anonymous.  The  really  busy 
man  never  hurries  and  he  never  shouts. 
Bustle  and  noise  are  alike  the  signs  of  inca- 
pacity, and  the  man  whose  feverish  move- 
ments are  the  most  evident  is  usually  the  man 
who  has  least  to  do.  The  capable  man  culti- 
vates system  rather  than  speed,  and  there  is 
something  more  than  a  grain  of  truth  in  the 
old  saying  that  if  we  want  something  done 
for  us  the  busy  man  is  the  one  to  whom  to 
apply.  Those  who  have  most  to  do  can  always 
find  time  to  do  just  a  little  more. 


The  New  York  Evening  Post  is  stirred  to 
a  mighty  wrath  by  the  rigid  enforcement  of 
the  customs  regulations  upon  the  arrival  of 
passengers,  and  as  the  language  of  the  Post 
can  not  be  improved  upon  it  may  be  quoted 
in   full: 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  personal-baggage 
law  is  being  so  rigidly  enforced  that  decent  Ameri- 
can citizens  of  both  sexes  are  being  treated  on 
our  docks  as  if  they  were  pickpockets,  thieves,  and 
smugglers.  This  is  what  the  law  calls  for,  and 
Collector  Loeb  is  to  be  thanked,  not  abused,  for 
so  enforcing  it.  Every  American  is  a  suspect  in 
the  eyes  of  his  government  on  his  return  from 
abroad,    without    regard    to    color,    creed,    or    pre- 


vious condition  of  servitude.  Privacy  no  one 
need  ask;  respect  for  modesty  or  decency  is  par- 
ticularly forbidden  by  the  law.  Inspectors  have 
the  right  to  open  one's  pocket-book,  feel  the  con- 
tents of  a  hip-pocket,  and  kick  the  lining  of  a 
woman's  skirt.  There  is  no  disrobing  perform- 
ance which  they  can  not  order,  if  they  see  fit: 
it  is  only  kindness  on  their  part  that  they  permit 
ladies  to  be  examined  in  seclusion.  This  is 
America  in  1909;  some  few  years  after  civiliza- 
tion was  supposed  to  have  been  established  in  this 
country.  We  hope  sincerely  that  Collector  Loeb's 
authorized  ruffians  will  invent  still  other  means 
of  annoying  travelers.  The  latter  had  their 
chance  during  the  "revision  downward,"  but  the 
personal-baggage  abomination  remained  unchanged. 
Nothing  will  satisfy  us,  except  such  rigorous  hu- 
miliation of  every  American  criminal  rich  enough 
to  spend  money  abroad  as  to  make  him  swear 
vengeance  on  the  political  party  responsible  for  so 
great  an   outrage. 

The  meekness  with  which  passengers  en- 
dure this  abominable  and  insulting  tyranny 
is   one   of    the   wonders   of   a   democratic   age. 

The  Austin  Statesman — which  is  a  news- 
paper, and  not  Senator  Bailey — demands  that 
the  practice  of  separate  towels  shall  become 
general  throughout  Texas.  It  seems  that 
Texans  use  what  are  called  "roller  towels," 
which  is  a  sort  of  endless  chain  contrivance 
suspended  upon  a  roller.  The  demand  of  the 
Austin  Statesman,  thus  touched  by  the  surges 
of  an  advancing  civilization,  seems  a  reason- 
able one,  and  we  must  repudiate  with  scorn 
the  uncalled-for  comment  of  the  Charleston 
(South  Carolina)  News  and  Courier  to  the 
effect  that  it  now  learns  for  the  first  time 
that  Texans  use  towels  at  all. 


Mother—  How  dared  you  let  him  kiss  you? 
Dauglitcr — I  didn't,  mamma.  I  told  him  that 
if  he  kissed  me  he'd  have  to  do  it  without  my 
consent. — Boston    Transcript. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 


FURNITURE 


Exclusive  lines  in  all  woods  and  designs,  embrac- 
ing a  great  variety  of  very  moderately  priced 
suites  and  odd  pieces. 


CARPETS 

All  weaves  in  special  patterns  and  colorings.    We 
show  all  grades. 

RUGS 

The    largest   and   finest    stock    of    Domestic    and 
Oriental  Rugs  ever  shown  on  the  Coast. 

DRAPERIES  AND  FABRICS 

Exceptional  Values  in  new  and  beautiful  effects. 

216-228  SUTTER  STREET 

Also  New  York  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


FEW  LEFT 

Dates  on  which  you  can  go  East 

CHEAP 

Low  Rate  Round  Trip  Tickets  Sold 

SALE  DATES 

Sept.  7-8-9-10-13-14-15-1909 

Other  dates  and  rates  to  various  points  in 
effect  during  October,  i  909 

SOME  RATES 

OMAHA $60.00  NEW  ORLEANS. . .  ~ $  67.50 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS 60.00  WASHINGTON 107.50 

ST.  LOUIS 67.50  NEW  YORK 108.50 

CHICAGO 72.50  BOSTON 1 10.50 

Tickets  good  until  Oct.  31,1 909 — some  cases  longer 
Choice  of  routes,  stopovers.    Write  Agents  for  details 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

Flood  Building  Market  St.  Ferry  Depot 

13th  and  Franklin  Sts.,  Oakland 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Pat  got  a  job  moving  some  kegs  of  powder, 
and,  to  the  alarm  of  the  foreman,  was  dis- 
covered smoking  at  his  work.  "Gracious !" 
exclaimed  the  foreman.  ''Do  you  know  what 
happened  when  a  man  smoked  at  this  job 
some  years  ago?  There  was  an  explosion, 
which  blew  up  a  dozen  men."  "That  couldn't 
happen  here,"  returned  Pat,  calmly.  "Why 
not?"  '"Cos  there's  only  me  and  you!"  was 
the  reply. 

Harvey  Worthington  Loomis  once  went 
abroad  to  study  music.  He  was  a  young  man, 
and  when,  after  a  two  weeks'  voyage,  he 
landed  in  France,  he  was  very  homesick.  He 
stood  it  for  two  days  and  then  booked  his 
passage  on  the  same  ship  and  returned  to 
America.  When  he  rang  the  bell  at  his  home 
in  Brooklyn,  his  sister  opened  the  door. 
"Why,  Harvey  !"  she  exclaimed,  "what  is  the 
matter?"  "Oh,"  he  replied  innocently,  "I 
forgot  my  toothbrush// 


league  had  related  bis  many  misdemeanors. 
About  eleven  o'clock  Tommy  appeared  at  the 
first  grade  teacher's  door.  She  dropped  her 
work,  seized  him  by  the  arm,  dragged  him 
to  the  dressing-room,  turned  him  over  her 
knee,  and  did  her  duty.  When  she  had  fin- 
ished she  said,  "Well,  Tommy,  what  have  you 
to  say?"  "Please,  miss,  my  teacher  wants  the 
scissors." 


An  Englishman  having  business  in  a  cer- 
tain Danish  town  arrived  at  the  railway  sta- 
tion. He  inquired  of  a  group  of  men  standing 
near  the  way  to  the  house  he  wanted,  where- 
upon one  of  them  offered  to  go  with  him 
and  show  him.  With  recollections  of  what 
such  a  service  meant  in  England,  he  said, 
"I  don't  want  a  guide."  "But  surely  you 
asked  us  to  show  you  the  way,"  said  one  of 
them.  "Yes,  but  I  don't  want  a  guide."  "My 
dear  sir,  I  am  not  a  guide;  I  am  the 
bishop." 

Sir  Edward  Malet's  recently  issued  me- 
moirs give  the  following  as  Bismarck's  fa- 
vorite story:  A  traveler  in  the  shires  rested 
at  noon  at  a  wayside  hostelry  and  took  lunch- 
eon. When  it  was  finished  he  asked  for  his 
bill.  The  landlord  brought  it  to  him.  After 
casting  a  glance  at  it  he  looked  at  Boniface 
and  said,  "What  is  your  name  ?"  "My  name," 
replied  the  landlord,  "is  Partridge."  "Ah," 
said  the  traveler,  "by  the  length  of  your  bill 
I  should  have  thought  it  would  have  been 
Woodcock  !" 


Apropos  of  examinations  and  their  terrors, 
A.  E.  Palmer,  secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Education  of  New  York,  told  at  a  recent  din- 
ner an  odd  story  of  a  young  African  prince. 
"This  prince,"  said  Mr.  Palmer,  "entered 
Yale  or  Harvard — I  forget  which — and 
amused  himself  with  motor-cars  and  bulldogs 
till  examination  time  drew  near.  Examina- 
tion time  frightened  the  young  prince  hor- 
ribly. He  began  to  study,  and  he  cabled  home 
to  the  king,  his  father:  'Examination  next 
week.  Most  difficult.  Implore  aid  of  gods  in 
my  behalf.'  A  few  days  later  this  reply  came 
back  from  the  barbarous  West  Coast  monarch  : 
'Rites  performed.  Fourteen  picked  youths, 
all  sons  of  nobles,  have  been  sacrificed. 
Omens  propitious.'  Yet,  would  you  believe 
it?"  Mr.  Palmer  concluded,  "the  young  .prince 
flunked." 


A  certain  young  man's  friends  thought  he 
was  dead,  but  he  was  only  in  a  state  of  coma. 
When,  in  ample  time  to  avoid  being  buried, 
he  showed  signs  of  life,  he  was  asked  how  it 
seemed  to  be  dead.  "Dead!"  he  exclaimed. 
"I  wasn't  dead.  I  knew  all  that  was  going  on. 
And  I  knew  I  wasn't  dead,  too,  because  my 
feet  were  cold  and  I  was  hungry."  "But  how 
did  that  fact  make  you  think  you  were  still 
alive?"  asked  one  of  the  curious.  "Well, 
this  way;  I  knew  that  if  I  were  in  heaven  I 
wouldn't  be  hungry.  And  if  I  was  in  the 
other  place  my  feet  wouldn't  be  cold." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

The  Good  Times  Are  Coming. 

Oh,  the  good  times  are  comin",  no  matter  what 
they   say ; 

You  kin  hear  'em  hummin',  humrnin',  for  a  hun- 
dred miles  away; 

They're  a-sailin'  through  the  summer,  an'  a-nghtin' 
through  the  freeze; 

A-ridin*  down  the  rivers  an'  a-blowin'  in  the 
bree2e! 

Comin' 
A- hummin' — 

Like  a  regiment  a-drummin'; 
Lane  lias  got  a-turnin', 
Buttermilk's    a-churnin', 
So  keep  your  lamps  a-burnin' 
Till    the  good  times  come! 

Oh,  the  good  times  are  comin';  you  can  see  'em  on 

the  run, 
A-twinklin'    in    the    dewdrops    an'    a-shinin*    in    the 

sun! 
A-dumpin'    over    the    daisies,    an'    babblin'    in    the 

brook, 
An'    lookin'    at    a    fellow    like    his    sweetheart    use 

to   look! 

Comin' 

A-hummin' — 

Like  a  regiment  a-drunimin'; 

Lane   has    got  a-turnin', 

Buttermilk's  a-churnin', 
So  keep  your  lamps  a-burnin' 
Till   the  good  times  come! 

— Atlanta    Constitution. 
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IS   A   DRAUGHT   OF   COOL   REFRESHMENT 
THE    DAINTIEST   SIP  THAT    PASSES    LIP 


HENRY    CAMPE    &    CO.,    Inc. 

Distributors    for    California    and    Nevada, 

San  Francisco,   Cal. 


The  business  manager  for  David  Warfield 
brought  in  from  the  road  the  story  of  the 
manager  of  a  thrilling  melodrama,  in  one 
scene  of  which  a  husband  enters  one  door  an 
instant  after  an  admirer  of  his  wife  has  made 
his  exit  from  another.  During  a  run  of  a 
week  in  one  city  the  manager  noticed  that  one 
man,  obviously  from  the  country,  went  in 
every  night.  Finally  he  remarked  to  the  man 
that  he  must  enjoy  the  performance.  "Toler- 
ably so,"  replied  the  playgoer,  "but  some 
night  that  husband  is  going  to  catch  that  other 
feller,  and  I  want  to  be  on  hand  to  see  what 
happens." 

A  "cub"  reporter  on  an  up-State  paper  was 
sent  out  by  the  city  editor  to  get  a  story  on 
the  marriage  of  a  young  society  girl  and  a 
man  well  known  in  the  city.  The  "cub"  was 
gone  about  an  hour  and  then  returned  and 
went  aimlessly  over  to  his  desk,  by  which  he 
sat  down.  Shortly  afterward  the  city  editor 
noticed  his  presence  and  his  evident  idleness. 
"Here,  kid!"  shouted  the  superior,  "why 
aren't  you  at  work  on  that  wedding?" 
"Nothin'  doing,"  replied  the  boy.  "Nothing 
doing?  What  do  you  mean?  Didn't  the  wed- 
ding take  place?"  "Nope;  the  bridegroom 
never  showed  up,  so  there  aint  nothin'  to 
write." 

John  R.  Drexel,  at  a  dinner  in  Newport, 
said  of  good  manners  :  "The  Hottentot  thinks 
his  manners  are  the  best,  the  Frenchman 
thinks  his  are,  the  cowboy  thinks  his  are,  even 
the  sailor — but  listen.  I  once  attended  a  re- 
ception on  a  man-of-war.  A  distinguished 
statesman,  visiting  this  man-of-war,  dispensed 
with  the  usual  formal  salute.  I  heard  a  sailor 
near  me  say:  'Who's  that  blubber  what  don't 
tip  his  skypiece  to  the  skipper?'  'Choke  your 
luff,'  returned  another  sailor.  'That's  Senator 
Dash,  the  famous  tariff  leader.'  'Well,' 
growled  the  first  sailor,  'why  aint  he  got  man- 
ners enough  to  salute  the  quarter-deck  ?' 
'Manners !'  a  third  sailor  chipped  in.  'What 
does  he  know  about  manners?  I  don't  sup- 
pose he  was  ever  out  of  sight  of  land  in  his 
life.'  " 

The  first  grade  teacher  had  been  able  to 
spank  Tommy  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm, 
but  his  next  teacher  had  not  reached  the  point 
where  she  felt  she  could  do  justice  to  him  in 
spite  of  all  his  nanghtiness.  "Send  him  to 
me  when  you  want  him  -  spanked,"  said  the 
first  grade  teacher  one  morning,  after  her  col- 
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A  Call  to  Science. 
you  mourn    o'er   the  bison   that    fades   from 


o  er 
the  plain 
And   weep    for  the  dodo  of  yore, 
When   game  laws    you   pass   in   the   hope   to    main- 
tain 
The   world's  zoological   store; 
When    the    auk    you're    discussing    in    speech    of    a 
kind 
That's   instructive,   though    far  from  succinct, 
Has  it  ever  occurred  to  your  erudite  mind 
That  the  sea  serpent's  growing  extinct? 

Shall    we    lose    this    gay    monster    who    gamboled 
about 
In   a  genial  though  cumbersome  style? 
Shall     we    cease     to    salute     him     with     welcoming 
shout 
As  he  gives  us  a  cavernous  smile? 
In  the  studious  solitude  wise  men  affect, 
And  likewise  where  glasses  are  clinked, 
Let's    organize   swiftly   and   try   to    protect 
An  old  friend  from  growing  extinct. 

— Washington   Star. 

Battle  of  Boston  Town. 
Constructively  to  right  of  them, 
Allegorically    to    left  of  them, 
Metaphorically  in  front  of  them 

The  imaginary  instruments  of  war  constructively 
thundered; 
It  was  theirs  to  cogitate  upon  the  reason  why, 
So  that  they  might  differentiate  between  those  who 

should  constructively  die 
And  those  who,  constructively  overwhelmed,  should 
fly— 
Otherwise,    some    responsible    head    might    have 
blundered, 

Into   the  supposed   jaws  of  death, 
Into    the    for-the-sake-of-arguments    jaws    of    perdi- 
tion, 
Stormed  at  with  theoretical  shot  and  shell, 

Rode  the  metaphysical   six  hundred: 
Bridges  succumbed  to  metaphorical  stress. 
The  constructive  heroes  perished  apparently  at  the 

moment  of  success — 
Fatally  wounded  in  the  subliminal  consciousness, 

While,   constructively,   all   the   world   wondered. 

Honor,   mathematically,   the  charge  they  made, 
Euclid's  theorems   for  the  part  they   played, 
While    the   differential    calculus    and    logarithms    in 
mines  constructively   laid 
Detonated     and     left     the     ranks     constructively 
sundered — 
Subtracted  from  the  constructive  jaws  of  death, 
Letting  "x"  equal  the  theoretical  jaws  of  perdition, 
The     problem     is     to     solve     the     equation     trigo- 
nometrically, 
And    we    shall    have    the    remainder    of    the    six 
hundred,    constructively. 

— Chicago   Evening  Post. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

No.  4  MONTGOMERY  STREET 


Capital,     Surplus    and    Undivided 

Profits    $10,868,154.20 

Deposits    20,612,588.66 

Cash  and   Sight  Exchange 10,915,762.32 

Isaias   W.    Hellman President 

I.    W.  Hellman,  Jr.  .. -Vice-President 

F.    L.    Lipman Vice-President 

Frank    B.    King Cashier 

George    Grant Assist.    Cashier 

W.   McGavin Assist.    Cashier 

E.   L.  Jacobs Assist.   Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


ISAIAS    W.    HELLMAN 

LEON     SLOSS 

C.    DE    GUICNE 

PERCV    T.    MORGAN 

DUDLEY    EVANS 

I.    W.    HELLMAN,    JR. 

WM.     HAAS 

E.    H.    HARRIMAN 

Customers  of  this  Bank  are  offered  every  facility  consistent  with 
prudent  banking..    New  accounts  are  invited. 


WM.    F.    HERRIN 

F.    W.   VAN    SICKLEN 

JAME9     L.     FLOOD 

H.    E.    LAW 

J.     HENRY    MEYEB 

CHAS.    J.    DEERING 

F.   L.   LIPMAN 


The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 

N.  E.  cor.  Pine  and  Sansome  Streets 

CAPITAL $4,000,000 

SURPLUS 1,350,000 

Sig  Greenebaum,  President;  H.  Fleishhacker, 
Vice-President  and  Manager;  Jos.  Friedlander, 
Vice-President  ■  C.  F.  Hunt,  Vice-President ; 
R.  Altschul,  Cashier;  A.  Hochstein,  Assistant 
Cashier;  F.  E.  Reck,  Assistant  Cashier ;  I. 
Steinhart,   Chairman  of  Finance  Committee. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 
526  California  Street,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed    Capital    $  1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and    Contingent   Funds..      1,504,498.68 

Deposits   June    30,    1909 36,793,234.04 

Total    Assets    39,435,681.38 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President 
Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  As 
sistant  Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary, 
George  Tourny ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H. 
Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eclis,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,    and    W.    S.    Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,   Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer,    Manager. 


Hirschman  &  Co. 
Jewelers  and  Silversmiths.     Now  at  220  Grant 
Avenue   with   a   greatly   increased   selection   in 
all  departments. 


Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

%j  a  year 


INSPECTION 

and 

COMPARISON 

INVITED 


MECHANICS  SAVINGS  BANK 

Market  and  Mason  Streets 


ESTABLISHED   1858 

SUTRO  &  CO. 

412  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

BONDS  FOR 
INVESTMENT 

List  on  application 


:h  Sc 


Bank 


'rencn  oavings  Bam 

108  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 

Paid-up    Capital    $    600,000 

Total   Assets    4,270.800 

Strictly    a    Savings    Bank.     Open    Saturday 
Evening  from  7  to  8:30 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  1st  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
2d  Vice-President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  P. 
A.  Bergerot,  Attorney. 

Directors — N.  C.  Babin,  J.  A.  Bergerot. 
Charles  Carpy,  Arthur  Legallet,  G.  Beleney,  H. 
de  St.  Seine,  J.  M.  Dupas,  Leon  Bocqueraz,  J. 
E.  Artigues,  J.  S.  Godeau,  John  Ginty,  O.  Bozio. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

The  French-American  Bank  is  located  in  the 
same  building. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  I8S0  OF  HARTFORD 

Cash    Capital    $1,000,000 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 2,462,739 

Total    Cash    Assets 6,365,877 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH 

Manager    Pacific    Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL    BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


J.  C.WILSON 

MEMBER 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

THE  STOCK  AND  BOND  EXCHANGE  OP  S.  F. 

CORONADA 

Cor.  Loma  and  Orange  Ave. 

Mills  Building  Hotel  Alexandra 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS    ANGELES 


N.W. 

HALSEY  &  CO., 

BANKERS 

DEALERS  IN           O  (~\  "M  T^fc  Q 
HIGH  GRADE     D  VJ  l\  \J  *J 

LIST  ON 
APPLICATION 

NEW  YORK 
49  Wall  St. 

PHILADELPHIA           CHICAGO 

1429  Chestnut  St            152  Monroe  St. 

SAN  FFJ 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

The  continuation  of  the  beautiful  and  slightly 
over-heated  weather  has  the  effect  of  making  for 
more  gayety  out  of  town  than  here.  There  have 
been  house  parties  galore  of  late,  and  the  close 
of  the  season  at  the  various  resorts  is  even  gayer 
than    was    the   opening. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Florence  Breckinridge, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon,  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Hesketh  took  place  in  Paris  on  Wednes- 
day.  September   1. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Florence  Starbuck  Du 
Bois  of  Hudson,  New  York,  sister  of  Mr.  Coert 
Du  Bois  of  this  city,  to  Mr.  Frederick  Erslaine 
Olmsted,  U.  S.  Forest  Sen-ice,  took  place  on 
Monday  last  at  .Grace  Church.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  at  eleven  o'clock  by  the  Rev.  David 
Evans.  Little  Mis?  Flora  Ballentine  wr.s  the 
finder  girl  and  the  bride's  only  attendant.  Mr. 
William  Hodge  was  the  best  man.  After  their 
z  journey.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olmsted  will  re- 
turn here  and  will  make  their  home  on  Green 
Street.      ' 

The  wedding  of  Miss  May  Renison.  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Robert  Renison  of  Los  Angeles,  to  Mr. 
Herbert  C.  Montgomery  of  Oakland  took  place  on 
Friday  evening  last  at  St.  Paul's  Church  in  this 
city.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  bride's 
father,  assisted  by  her  brothers,  the  Rev.  George 
Renison,  the  Rev.  William  Thomas  Renison,  and 
the  Rev.  Robert  Renison,  Jr.  Her  sister,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Musser,  was  matron  of  honor,  and  her 
bridesmaids  were  Miss  Rose  Pendleton  and  Miss 
Eleanor  Montgomery.  Mr.  Carmel  Martin  of 
Monterey  was  the  best  man  and  the  ushers  were 
Mr.   Alexander  Sheriffs  and  Mr.  Caspar  Orubaum. 

Mrs.  Louis  Rischon  Mead  will  entertain  at  a 
luncheon  today  (Saturday)  at  the  Fairmont  in 
honor   of   Miss    Elizabeth    Simpson. 

Mrs.  Abby  M.  Parrott  was  the  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  on  Monday  of  last  week  at  her  home 
at  San   Mateo. 

Mrs.  Fletcher  Ryer  was  the  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon at  the  Fairmont  on  Monday  of  last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tames  L.  Flood  entertained  at 
a  dinner  on  Saturday  evening  last  at  their  country 
place,  going  afterwards  to  the  cafe  chantant  at 
Menlo  Park.  Their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  D.  Grant.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Eabcock.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Howard,  Miss  Flood,  and 
Mr.    E.    W.    Hopkins. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson  entertained 
at  a  dinner  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week  at 
their  Burlingame  home,  going  afterwards  to  the 
Crocker    dance. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Aimer  Newhall  enter- 
tained at  a  dinner  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week 
at  their  Burlingame  home,  they  and  their  guests 
going  later   to   the  William   H-   Crocker  dance. 

Miss  Suzanne  Kirkpatrick  was  the  hostess  at 
an  informal  tea  at  the  Fairmont  on  Wednesday 
of  last  week  in  honor  of  her  guest,  Miss  Marga- 
ret   Williams    of    San    Jose. 

Mrs.  Emmet  Rixford  entertained  at  a  tea  yes- 
terday ( Friday)  at  her  Sausalito  cottage  in  honor 
of  Mr?.  Clarence  Nicholson,  who  has  recently  ar- 
rived   from   Manila   en   route  to   her  Eastern   home. 

Miss  Ruth  Powers  was  the  hostess  at  an  in- 
formal musicale  on  Wednesday  evening  of  last 
week. 

Mrs.  William  Mintzer  with  her  daughter  was 
hostess  at  a  theatre  party  on  Monday  night,  fol- 
lowed by  a  supper  party  at  the  Fairmont-  Miss 
Ethel  Crocker  was  the  guest  of  honor  and  sixteen 
young    people    were    entertained. 

Mr.  Frank  Michaels  was  host  at  a  dinner  party 
at  the  Fairmont  on  Monday  evening  in  honor  of 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Dixwell    Hewitt. 

During  the  past  week  Mrs.  Walter  Martin  has 
been  hostess  at  several  luncheons  in  the  St,  Fran- 
cis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Cameron  gave  a  dinner 
party  at  Del  Monte  on  Sunday  evening,  September 
5,  in  honor  of  the  birthday  of  Mr.  J.  O.  Tobin, 
Jr.  There  were  present  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  O. 
Tobin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  II.  Hay  Chapman.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  D.  Frazier  of  Santa  Barbara.  Miss 
Kathleen  de  Young,  Mr.  R.  M.  Eyre,  Mr.  Douglas 
Grant,   and  Mr.   Charles  de  Young. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and    from   this   city   and    Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Justice  and  Mrs.  McKenna,  who  have  been 
visiting  here  for  several  weeks,  left  this  week  for 
their   home    in    Washington,    D.    C 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Clark  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Driscoll  have  returned  from  a  shooting 
trip    in     Montana. 

Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Kirk  Albert  (formerly  Miss  Flor- 
ence Whittell)  are  expected  to  arrive  here  during 
the   autumn,   to   spend   the  winter. 

Miss  Augusta  Foute  has  returned  from  a  visit 
to  Miss  Vera  de  Sabla  at  San  Mateo. 

Mr?.  L'riel  Sebree  sailed  last  week  for  the 
Orient,  where  she  will  join  her  husband.  Admiral 
Sebree. 

Mr.  A.  X.  Drown  and  Miss  Newell  Drown  were 
traveling  in   Norway  when  last  heard    from. 

Mrs.  Alston  Hayne  has  arrived  from  the  Bourn 
country  place  in  St.  Helena,  where  she  spent  the 
summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  xubbs,  who  have  been 
at  Del  Monte  for  a  month,  returned  to  town  this 
week  and    arc  at  the  Fairmont  for  a  few  days. 

Mrs.  Henry  F.  Allen  left  recently  for  New 
York,  where  she  will  remain  until  the  early  spring. 
Mrs.  Percy  Moore  left  on  Thursday  of  last  week 
for  the  East,  where  she  will  spend  several  weeks. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Anderson  of  San  Ra- 
fael have  ta'  en  an  apartment  at  the  Lafayette  for 
the    autumn    months. 

Trir-  :=   Coffin   and    Miss   Natalie   Coffin   went 
to  Lake  Tahoc  for  a  sojourn. 
-.    Pi  .(-Brown  and  Miss  Katrina  Page-Brown 
I    week  to  their   home   in   New   York. 
Sar      Coffin    has    returned    from    a    visit    to 
Athearn    Folger  at  Woodside. 
".  laskins     and     Miss     Ruth     Haskins.     who 
en    the    guests    of    Mrs.    Andrew    L.    Stone 


and  other  relatives  for  several  weeks,  left  on 
Monday  for  their  home  in  New  York.  They  were 
accompanied  by  Miss  Yera  Haveraeyer. 

Mrs.  William  Ashe  and  Mr.  Willoughby  Ashe, 
who  have-  been  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold 
Sew-all    in    Bath.    Maine,    have   gone   to    New    York. 

Mrs.  Edward  Pringle  and  Miss  Emma  Pringle 
are  expected  in  a  few  days  from  the  East,  where 
they    have    spent    the   summer. 

Miss  Duncan  has  arrived  from  the  East  to  visit 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Richard  Girvin,  in  Ross  Valley. 

Miss  Alice  Hoffman  and  Miss  Margaret  Mee 
have  been  spending  a  brief  time  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Worthington  Ames  have  a  house 
at  Devisadero  and  Washington  Streets  for  the 
winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Lent  will  close  their 
country"  home  about  October  1  and  will  return  to 
town   for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Dibblee  have  taken  a 
house  on  California  Street  and  will  spend  the 
winter   in    town. 

Miss  Helen  Wheeler  is  expected  in  a  few  days 
from  her  Mendocino  ranch,  where  she  has  spent 
the    summer. 

Mrs.  Athole  McBean  is  visiting  her  mother, 
Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall,  in  Santa  Barbara, 
while  Mr.  McBean  is  at  Salt  Lake  for  a  brief 
business  trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  E.  Bowles  and  Miss  Amy 
Bowles  have  been  recent  visitors  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  D.  Pillsbury  were  in  New- 
York  last  week,  Mrs.  Pillsbury  having  recently 
returned    from    England. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Kirkpatrick  and  Miss  Suzanne  Kirk- 
patrick have  closed  their  Pleasanton  home  for  the 
winter    and   are  at  the    Fairmont. 

Mr.  Louis  F.  Monteagle  left  on  Sunday  evening 
last  for  New  York,  where  he  will  spend  several 
weeks. 

Mrs.  Stow  and  Miss  Margaret  Stow  of  Santa 
Barbara  will  leave  in  a  few  weeks  for  Europe, 
where  they  will  spend  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron  spent  the  holi- 
days  at    Del    Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Hammond  and  Miss  Ed- 
wina  Hammond  have  been  recent  visitors  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  de  Sabla  and  Miss  Vera 
de  Sabla  have  returned  from  their  travels  in  Eir- 
rope. 

Mrs.  William  C.  Van  Fleet  has  arrived  from 
Europe,  where  she  has  been  traveling  for  several 
months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Wheeler,  Miss  Lilias 
Wheeler,  and  Mis?  Olive  Wheeler  have  returned 
from  their  country  place  at  McCloud,  where  they 
have  spent  the  summer. 

Mr.  Chapin  Tubbs,  who  has  spent  the  summer 
here,    left  this  week   for  Yale. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clement  Tobin  have  arrived  from 
Europe   and    are    at  the   Fairmont- 
Mr.    Samuel    G.    Buckbee    has    returned    from    a 
six  months*  stay   in   Europe. 

Mr.  Frederick  Moody  has  arrived  from  Switzer- 
land and  will  be  joined  in  the  near  future  by  Mrs. 
Moody  and  their  sons. 

Mrs.  George  M.  Eowman  and  her  son,  Mel- 
ville, have  taken  apartments  at  the  St.  Francis 
for   the   winter. 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Dodge  of  New-  York,  who  spent  the 
past  week  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  with  her  son 
Godfrey,  sailed  on  Wednesday  on  the  Manchuria. 
While  here  the  Dodges  were  entertained  by  Mr. 
Templeton  Crocker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Morton  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  P.  Treat  spent  the  week  end  at  -Etna  Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bush  Finnell  spent  the  holidays 
at  -3itna  Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Sloss,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd 
S.  Ackerraan,  Mr.  Louis  Sloss,  and  Mr.  Leon 
Sloss,  Jr.,  took  an  automobile  trip  to  JEtna 
Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Hill,  who  have  been  visit- 
ing at  the  St.  Francis,  have  returned  to  Tahoe 
Tavern. 

Mrs.  Simpkins,  who  is  visiting  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Robert  L.  Coleman  at  Burlingame,  has  taken 
apartments  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  for  the  winter. 

Miss  Jennie  Crocker  has  returned  to  San  Mateo, 
after  having  spent  the  week  at  the  St.  Francis. 

Mrs.  Julius  Kruttschnitt  and  Miss  Kruttschnitt 
of  Chicago  are  at  the  Fairmont,  after  a  brief  trip 
to  the  islands-  They  are  accompanied  by  Mr. 
John    Kruttschnitt. 

Mr.  Martin  Chase  of  Riverside,  who  has  been 
on  an  expedition  to  Tahiti,  rejoined  Mrs.  Chase 
at   Del   Monte   on   the    15th. 

Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Taylor  of  Menlo  Park,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frances 
Carolan  of  Burlingame,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
W.  Clark  of  San  Mateo  are  visitors  at  the  Fair- 
mont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Masten  spent  the  week  end 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leland  S.  Lathrop  at  their 
house    in   Belvedere. 

Ensign  Cassidy,  V.  S.  N..  and  Mrs.  Cassidy 
registered  at  Hotel  Del  Monte  on  the  7th. 

Lieutenant-Commander  C.  T.  Jewell,  L".  S.  N.. 
joined  his  parents.  Rear- Admiral  T.  F.  Jewell  and 
Mrs.  Jewell  at  Del   Monte  on  Friday,  the  10th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark  of  San  Mateo 
have  returned  from  their  Montana  hunting  trip 
and  rejoined  their  children  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl  have  closed 
their  summer  place  on  Lake  Tahoe  and  returned 
to  the  city  on  Wednesday  last. 

The  Helmans  closed  their  chalet  near  Lake  Ta- 
hoe on  Sunday  last  and  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco  on    Monday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bissell,  who  have  been 
occupying  their  summer  home  on  Lake  Tahoe 
since  July,  returned  on  Tuesday  last. 

Among  those  who  have  taken  apartments  for  the 
winter  at  the  Fairmont  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace 
Hill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Mansfield,  Mr.  and 
Mr?.  Clinton  Worden.  Mrs.  A.  H.  Towne.  Mrs. 
Latham  McMullin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Davis. 

Among  recent  arrivals  from  San  Francisco  at 
Hotel  del  Coronado  were  Major  George  E.  Pickett, 
Mrs.  Pickett.  Mr.  J.  C.  Adams,  Mr.  L.  S.  Wood, 
Mr.  F.  T.  Osgood.  Mr.  C.  E.  DeCamp,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S.  B.  Goldberg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Lien. 
Mr.    W.    M.   O'Shaughnessy. 

The  following  are  among  the  recent  arrivals  at 
-Etna  Springs:  Congressman  Duncan  E.  Mc Kin- 
lay,  Hon.  Frank  Coombs.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrea 
Sbarboro.  Mr.  Romalo  A.  Sbarboro,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  E.  Botnin,  Miss  McNear.  Mr.  Ernest 
Peixotto,  Mrs.  Edson  F.  Adams.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alexander  Hamilton.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  A.  Scott, 
Mr.    H.    F.    Seiler,    Mr.    G.    O.    Comstock,    Mr.    and 


Mrs.  F.  H.  Colburn.  Mr.  Adolph  Unger,  Mrs.  S. 
R.  Fiala,  Miss  Mary  Catherine  Fiala.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  S.  Aiken.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Win- 
ship  and  the  Misses  Winship.  Miss  Adeline  D. 
Worrell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Hutchinson,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Crocker,  Mr.  Robert  Corlett,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  T.  S.  Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith 
O'Brien,  Miss  Sharon,   Mrs.  A.  Curtaz. 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  from  San  Francisco 
at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
R.  Judah,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woods,  Miss  Kate 
Swyney,  Mr.  F.  W.  Sw-yney,  Mr.  J.  C.  Pennie, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A  J.  Harlan,  Mr.  Jack  Hafner, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gus  H.  Kilborn,  Mr.  Ray  Kilborn, 
Mr.  Dan  Lowry,  Jr.,  Mrs.  E.  Chamberlain,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Farrar,  Mr.  G.  S.  Wilson,  Mr.  J. 
Wilson    Barrett. 

The  following  are  among  the  many  San  Fran- 
cisco guests  registered  at  Del  Monte:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  B.  Hale  and  son,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Fran- 
cis F.  Knort  and  son,  Mrs.  C.  K.  Sutro,  Miss 
Sutro,  Mrs.  McGlashan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Lynch. 
Miss  Golda  Myer,  Mr.  Sumner  Hardy,  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Hevnemann,  Mrs.  William  V.  Huntington, 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Spreckels,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Op- 
penheim,    Dr.    Robert    D.    Cohn,    Miss   Edith    Cohn. 


Army  and  Navy. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and  navy  officers  who  are  or  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points: 

Rear-Admiral  T.  S.  Phelps,  U.  S.  N.,  is  com- 
missioned a  rear-admiral,  to  date  from  July  24. 

Colonel  Stephen  Mills.  General  Staff,  L".  S.  A., 
recently  relieved  from  duty  as  chief  of  staff, 
Philippines  Division,  arrived  from  Manila  on  the 
transport  Thomas  on  Friday  of  last  week  and  is 
awaiting   orders    here. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  C.  F.  Tillson,  Eighteenth 
Infantry'.  L".  S.  A.,  arrived  on  the  transport 
Thomas  last  week  from  Manila.  On  the  expira- 
tion of  his  present  leave  of  absence  be  will  pro- 
ceed to  Washington,  D.  C,  for  a  course  at  the 
War    College. 

Major  William  R.  Parnell,  U.  S.  A.,  retired, 
has  been  detailed  as  professor  of  military  science 
and  tactics  at  St.  Matthew's  Military  School,  Bur- 
lingame. 

Major  Parker  W.  West.  Fourteenth  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  detail  as  acting  in- 
spector-general. He  will  remain  on  duty  in  the 
office  of  the  inspector-general  of  the  army  until 
further    notice. 

Major  Benjamin  J.  Edger,  Jr.,  Medical  Corps, 
L".  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for 
two  months  with  permission  to  apply  for  an  ex- 
tension of  two  months  and  to  go  beyond  the  sea, 
to  take  effect  when  discharged  from  further  treat- 
ment at  the  General  Hospital,  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco. 

Major  Albert  E.  Truby,  Medical  Corps,  L".  S. 
A.,  is  relieved  from  duty  as  commanding  officer. 
Company  B,  Hospital  Corps,  U.  S.  A,  Presidio 
of  San  Francisco,  and  will  proceed  on  the  trans- 
port leaving  San  Francisco  on  November  5  for 
Manila. 

Captain  J.  P.  Parker,  U.  S.  N.,  is  commis- 
sioned captain,  to  date  from  July  1. 

Captain  George  P.  White,  Sixth  Cavalry,  U.  S. 
A.,  now  in  San  Francisco,  upon  expiration  of  his 
present  leave  of  absence,  will  report  in  person  to 
the  commanding  general.  Department  of  Califor- 
nia, for  duty,  pending  the  arrival  of  the  Sixth 
Cavalry"    in    the   L'nited    States. 

Captain  Louis  R.  Burgess,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  now  on  the  unassigned  list,  is  relieved 
from  duty  as  artillery  engineer.  Artillery*  District 
of  New  London,  and  is  assigned  to  the  Twelfth 
Company,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  Fort 
Wright,    New  York. 

Commander  N.  A.  McCully.  U.  S.  N.,  is  com- 
missidned   commander,   to  date    from  July    1. 

Lieutenant  R.  R.  Riggs,  U.  S.  N.,  is  detached 
from  the  Independence  and  ordered  to  the  Mary- 
land. 

Lieutenant  Andrew  W.  Smith,  Third  Cavalry'. 
U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  treatment  at  the  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  and  will 
return    to    his    proper    station. 

Lieutenant  John  S.  Fair,  Ninth  Cavalry,  U.  S. 
A.,  returned  on  the  transport  Thomas  last  week 
from    the    Philippines. 

Lieutenant  Ronald  E.  Fisher,  Fourteenth  Cav- 
alry, V.  S.  A.,  Presidio  of  Monterey,  is  detailed 
as  professor  of  military  science  and  tactics  at 
St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Maryland,  and  will 
proceed  to  Annapolis  and  report  to  the  president 
of  the  college  for  duty. 

Lieutenant  Robert  Morrison,  Jr.,  Thirtieth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Presidio  of  Monterey  and  reported 
to  the  commandant  of  the  School  of  Musketry  for 
the  course  of  instruction  which  began  Septem- 
ber  15. 

Lieutenant  Charles  B.  Elliott,  Thirtieth  Infan- 
try, U.  S.  A.,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  was  se- 
lected for  a  course  of  instruction  at  the  School 
of  Musketry*  for  the  term  which  began  September 
15,  and  proceeded  to  the  Presidio  of  Monterey  be- 
fore  that   date. 

Lieutenant  Leonard  Hughes,  Medical  Reserve 
Corps,  L".  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort 
Lawton,  Washington,  and  will  proceed  to  Fort 
Worden,  Washington,  and  report  in  person  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  latter  post  for  duty. 

Ensign  D.  S.  H.  Howard.  U.  S.  X.,  is  detached 
from   the  St.   Louis  and  ordered    to   the   Colorado. 

Midshipman  J.  L.  Schaffer,  IT.  S.  N.,  is  de- 
tached from  the  St.  Louis  and  ordered  to  the 
H'ashington. 

-»•■•" 

Framed  pictures  and  works  of  art  a  spe- 
cialty. E.  B.  Courvoisier,  431  Sutter  Street, 
near  Powell. 


Lustre  the  greatest, 


Labor  the  least 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 

Cleans  and  polishes  Silverware  as 
nothing  else  can. 

The  proof  may  be  had  for  the  asfeintr. 
Simply  send  yoor  address  for  FREE  SAMPLE, 
or  15  cts.  in  stamps  for  full-yLztnl  b-n,  post-paid. 
TheElectroSiliconCo.,30CUriSt..  Xew  York. 
Sold  by  Grocers  and  Praggists. 


Pears' 

The  public's  choice  since  1789. 

"Your  cheeks  are 
peaches,"  he  cried. 

"No,  they  are 
Pears',"  she  replied. 

Pears'  So  ap 
brings  the  color  of 
health  to  the  skin. 

It  is  the  finest 
toilet  soap  in  all 
the  world. 


FAIRMONT 
HOTEL 

LAUREL  COURT 

The  ideal  place  in 
which  to  take 

AFTERNOON  TEA 

Under  the  management  of 

Palace  Hotel  Company 


Beginning  Sunday,  Sept.  19,  the 
DEL   MONTE   EXPRESS 

(the  fast  through  train  with  parlor  car)  will 

leave  SAN  FRANCISCO  at  2:00  p.  m.  daily 

instead  of  at  3:00  p.m.  as  heretofore 
arriving  at 

Hotel  del  Monte 

at  5:43  instead  of  6:43  p.  m..  giving 
ample   time   to   rest   before   dinner 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager 


HOTEL  NORMANDIE 

Sutter  and  Gou-rh  Sts. 

A    comfortable,  high   order,    uptown 

hotel,  row  under  the  management  of 

THOS.  H.  SHEDDEN 

Formerly  manager  of  St.  Dunstan's 


HARTSHORN 


SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  *he  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 
Get  "Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tia  Rollers 


Hotel  del  Coronado 


Motto :  "  BEST  OF  EVERYTHING  " 
Most   Delightful    Climate    on    Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 

Summer  rates,  $3.50  per  day  and  upward 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passengers 

from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 

Coast    S.    S.   Co.   steamers. 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other   outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New   700-foot  ocean   pier,    for  fishing.  __  Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado    Beach,    CaL 

Or  see  H.    F.   NORCROSS,    Agent, 

334  So.   Spring  St..   Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;   Main  3917. 


September  18,  1909. 
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Q CTinCWL  EYE  £ 

II    MADE  TO  ORDER.  £J 


THOM  NOVEMBER  20-*  TO  DECEMBER  Iti 
AN  EYE  SPECIALIST  WIEL  BE  OS  THE 
PF.EMI5ES  MAKING  EYES  TO  FIT  AND 
MATCH  TOE  IMMEDIATE 
POI.STMENTS  RESERVED  I 


ThB 


qc1/jjWUM 


644  iKlAEiKET   St. 

Opp.  Palace,  rtoli.e-1 


FOYER   AND   BOX-OFFICE   CHAT. 


3DCTftt^AEABIC 

PUl^rT^it^:M:i^:i 

LEAVES  NEW  YORK  J  ANT    20.1910 

Au  Expenses  Included  Fos73  DAYS  AiSdOO  &)&    SEND    FORa 

— «  UWDEB  OiBECnO"  ATO  MMUGEMQCTT*  WXTTL  STAR  USE      PROGRAM 


*fw     ?19  Geary  St..  San 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION     SQUARE 


An  institution  which  seeks 
to  add  its  share  to  the  sum 
of  new  ideas  that  are  con- 
tinually improving  hotel 
service. 


Under  the  management  of 
James  Woods 


MOVED 


Gladding,  McBean  &  Co. 

CLAY  PRODUCTS 

OFFICE 

311-317  CROCKER  BUILDING 

WAREHOUSE 

147-151  MINNA  STREET 

Between  New  Montgomery  and  Thitd 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  GRAPE  CURE 


at 


SPRINGS 

includes  the  principal  features  of 

this  pleasant  and  effective  remedy  as 
practiced  at  the  various  German  and 
Austrian  resorts.  For  descriptive  folder 
about  the  grape  cure  and  information 
about  this  delightful  resort  and  its 
famous  mineral  water,  address 

LEN  D.  OWENS,  Prop. 

Aetna  Springs.  Napa  County,  California 


JUST  WAISTS 

THE  LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  SHOP 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Geary  and  Grant  Ave.     :     San  Francisco 


"I7S5I3B"     "IMPORTED"     "B07AL  NE3TQ3" 


Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw  will  be  the  combination  to  attract 
theatre-goers  to  the  Garrick  Theatre  the  com- 
ing week.  Harold  Kelson,  an  English  star  of 
the  first  magnitude,  supported  by  his  own 
company,  will  play  an  engagement  of  one  week 
at  the  Ellis-Street  playhouse  opening  in  Otis 
Skinner's  dramatization  of  the  Stevenson 
play,  "Prince  Otto."  Harold  Nelson  has  ap- 
peared in  the  part  for  the  past  two  years 
through  the  Eastern  States  and  in  the  Cana- 
dian provinces,  where  he  is  best  known.  He 
is  said  to  be  particularly  dashing  and  hand- 
some, and  carries  well  the  burden  of  a  most 
stirring  play.  As  Marchbanks  in  "Candida," 
which  will  be  given  only  on  Thursday  and 
Saturday  afternoons,  his  manner  changes 
completely,  his  portrayal  of  the  dreamy  poet 
being  quite  unlike  his  dashing  prince.  The 
two  characters  are  so  vastly  apart  in  all  their 
phases  that  it  will  give  an  ample  scope  to 
judge  the  versatility  of  this  new  player.  The 
week  starts  tomorrow  afternoon  with  "Prince 
Otto,"  which  holds  the  boards  every  night  as 
well,  and  the  Shaw  play  conies,  as  already 
mentioned,   for  the  two   matinees  only. 


ing  with  matters  of  high  finance  and  the  de- 
vious methods  employed  by  captains  of  indus- 
try to  attain  their  ends,  it  has  to  do  with 
questions    of   civic    institutions. 

GOLFING   IN  CALIFORNIA. 
The  Recent  Meeiing  at  Del  Monte. 


•'American"  and  "comedy"  are  words  writ 
large  all  over  "A  Gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi," the  play  which  Messrs.  William  A. 
Brady  and  Joseph  R.  Grismer  will  make 
known  next  Monday  night  in  the  Van  Ness 
Theatre.  That  this  is  one  of  the  notable 
plays  of  the  day  may  be  gained  from  the  fact 
that  it  ran  all  last  season  in  New  York  City, 
for  twenty-two  weeks  in  Chicago,  and  that  it 
outlasted  every  other  play  of  the  season  in 
the  former  city,  although  it  was  put  forward 
with  no  other  claim  than  that  it  was  a  comedy 
of  American  life  and  character.  "A  Gentle- 
man from  Mississippi"  was  on  view  continu- 
ously in  New  York  from  the  time  of  its  Sep- 
tember production,  a  week  after  it  was 
originally  made  known  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
until  mid-Tune,  when  it  was  transferred  from 
the  Bijou  Theatre  to  the  roof  auditorium  of 
the  New  Amsterdam  Theatre,  where  it  ran 
throughout  the  hot  weather,  being  retrans- 
ferred  to  the  Bijou  for  the  resumption  of  the 
run.  James  Lackaye  will  be  seen  in  the  title- 
role.  

Rosario  Guerrero,  one  of  the  three  most 
famous  of  pantomime  artists,  will  appear  next 
week  at  the  Orpheum.  It  is  three  years  since 
she  was  last  in  America,  and  since  that  time 
she  has  been  presenting  ballet  and  pantomime 
with  success  in  the  chief  European  cities. 
For  this  tour  Guerrero  will  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Signor  Paglieri  present  that  master- 
piece little  story  without  words,  "The  Rose 
and  the  Dagger."  An  entertaining  feature  of 
the  new  bill  will  be  Tom  Waters,  one  of  the 
best  of  American  comedians.  He  is  favorably 
known  as  a  comic  opera  star,  having  appeared 
in  "Comin'  Thro'  the  Rye"  and  "The  Mayor 
of  Laughland."  Mr.  Waters's  performance  in- 
cludes his  original  piano  pastime,  songs, 
dances,  story,  and  mimicry.  Murray  and 
Mack,  the  celebrated  Irish  comedians  and 
farce-comedy  stars,  will  contribute  "A  Harlem 
Argument."  This  comedy  is  replete  with  bril- 
liant and  witty  dialogue,  funny  situations,  and 
new  and  popular  airs.  An  entirely  novel  and 
somewhat  sensational  act  will  be  presented  by 
Spaulding  and  Riego,  comedy  trapeze  per- 
formers, who  go  through  all  sorts  of  daring 
feats.  Next  week  will  conclude  the  engage- 
ments of  Ed.  Wynn  and  Al.  Lee,  Charles 
Montrell.  the  marvelous  juggler,  and  Rosa 
Crouch  and  George  Welch.  It  will  also  be 
the  last  of  Harrison  Armstrong's  original  and 
intense  one-act  drama,  "Circumstantial  Evi- 
dence." According  to  custom,  the  perform- 
ance will  terminate  with  a  new  series  of  im- 
ported  motion   pictures. 


This  Sunday  night  will  begin  the  second 
and  final  week  of  "Going  Some,"  that  in- 
teresting comedy  of  college  men  and  cowboys, 
at  the  Valencia  Theatre,  and  it  is  altogether 
within  the  bounds  of  reason  to  say  that  it 
has  made  one  of  the  most  substantial  comedy 
hits  ever  scored  in  San  Francisco.  There  is 
plenty  of  fun  due  to  the  joint  effort  of  Paul 
Armstrong  and  Rex  Beach,  and  large  and 
satisfied  audiences  are  departing  well  pleased 
after  every'  performance.  Eugene  O'Rourkc. 
as  the  typical  athletic  coach,  has  scored  a 
hit  in  the  role.  Frank  Wunderlee.  as  Berke- 
ley-Fresno, and  James  Spottswood,  as  the 
impostor,  are  close  seconds  for  laughing- 
winning  honors.         


The  vogue  of  the  "ancient  and  honorable" 
game  of  golf  was  sufficiently  demonstrated 
by  the  unprecedentedly  successful  meeting  at 
Del  Monte  from  August  2S  to  September  6. 
A  hundred  and  fifty  golfers  of  both  sexes 
were  in  attendance  and  over  a  hundred  cad- 
dies reported  for  duty.  The  various  events 
on  a  liberal  programme  were  contested  by 
players  from  all  parts  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
including  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  while  many 
of  the  competitors  had  learned  their  game 
in  North  Britain,  the  home  and  garden  of 
the   cult   of   St.    Andrew. 

How  keen  were  the  competitions  will  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  no  less  than  sixty- 
one  men  entered — seventy-eight  actually  start- 
ing and  over  three-score  and  ten  not  being 
too  ashamed  to  "turn  in  their  cards,"  while 
thirty-three  women  ventured  for  their  blue 
ribbon  of  the  links,  and  in  the  mixed  four- 
somes thirty-seven  couples  faced  the  ever 
courteous  and  efficient  Mr.  Inkersley,  the 
starter  and  general  manager  of  the  tourna- 
ment. 

Of  more  importance — for  the  true  life  of 
the  game — is  the  fact,  gracious  to  recount, 
that  a  fairer  and  stronger  spirit  prevailed 
throughout  the  meeting  than  has  been  noted 
heretofore.  Too  many  men — and  women — 
have  been  wont  to  rely  over-strenuously  upon 
what  may  be  termed  the  ruling  passion  of 
business  life  and  social  disorder — the  desire 
to  win — success  at  any  price.  All  sport  con- 
templates victory,  but  the  sportsman  bears  his 
own  defeat  gracefully  just  as  he  accepts  that 
of  his  adversary  graciously.  In  golf,  particu- 
larly, for  it  is  a  gentle  game  for  gentle  people. 
It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  it  be  played  for 
its  own  sake,  for  the  experience  of  each 
hazard  and  hole — in  a  word,  for  the  love  of 
the  game  itself. 

On  a  very  hot  afternoon,  in  distant  Eng- 
land, four  portly  members  of  Parliament  were 
pursuing  the  little  white  sphere  across  Wim- 
bledon Common.  They  were  oblivious  to 
everything  else,  distracted  from  the  burning 
question  of  the  day — which  happened  to  be 
the  bleatings  of  the  Little  Englanders  during 
the  last  Boer  war— rand  at  the  moment  every' 
nerve  of  a  minister  of  the  crown  was  con- 
centrated on  delivering  his  ball  from  the  re- 
cesses of  a  deep  sandpit.  Honest  sweat  cov- 
ered the  puckered  brow  as  he  smote  with 
more  fury'  than  skill,  twice,  thrice,  at  the  ir- 
responsive ball,  which,  indeed,  might  have 
been  the  head  of  the  leader  of  the  opposition 
from  the  zeal  of  the  assault.  Meanwhile  the 
driver  of  a  wagonette  full  of  trippers  had 
halted  to  watch  a  figure,  illustrious  at  West- 
minster and  in  the  press,  engaged  in  what  ap- 
peared to  the  cockneys  to  be  puerile  and 
fatuous  antics.  At  length  the  statesman  shot 
his  niblick  well  behind  the  mutilated  ball  and 
heaved  a  satisfied  sigh.  "Well,  I'll  be  tee- 
totally  blowed,"  exclaimed  the  red-nosed  Jehu, 
and  then — "Excuse  me,  me  lord,  but  whoi  in 
bleeding  'Ampstead  are  you  a  'itting  that  pore 
ball  so  savage-like  on  sich  a  bleeding  'ot  dai  ?" 
The  golfer,  who,  though  no  champion,  knew 
and  loved  the  game,  was  stumped  for  a  sec- 
ond. Why  was  he  doing  it,  or  rather  not 
doing  it.  for  he  had  just  missed  the  ball  en- 
tirely twice  ?  Wasn't  it  foolish,  when  he 
might  be  talking  to  lovely  women  at  a  Lam- 
beth garden  party  or  be  loafing  on  the 
Thames?  But  on  the  instant  he  was  true  to 
golf  and  its  philosophy.  "For  the  next  stroke, 
my    friend,"    he    replied. 

And  that  is  the  whole  strength  and  joy  and 
wisdom  of  golf.  Unless  you  forget  the  stroke 
or  the  hole  behind — except  sometimes  for  its 
lesson — and  play  only  and  ever  "for  the  next 
stroke,"  ynu  know  not  the  alphabet  of  the 
spirit   of    St.    Andrew's. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  at  the  Del  Monte 
meeting  this  year  there  were  more  players  of 
both   sexes  playing  wholly  and   solely   for   the 


Corinne.  in 
operetta,  will 
Valencia. 


"Mile.    Mischief,"    a    Viennese 
follow    "Going    Some"    at    the 


Two  of  George  M.  Cohan's  latest  works. 
"The  Talk  of  New  York"  and  "A  Yankee 
Prince,"  arc  to  be  seen  here  this  season.  The 
first  named  will  be  played  by  Victor  Moore 
and  the  entire  New  York  company,  and 
Cohan,  his  father,  mother,  and  sister  will  ap- 
pear at  the  head  of  one  hundred  people  in 
the-  last  named  piece. 


"The  Third  Degree."  Charles  Klein's  latesi 
play,  which  will  soon  be  seen  at  the  Van  Ness 
Theatre,  is  unlike  this  author's  famous  drama. 
"The  Lion  and  the  Mouse."     Instead  of  deal- 


pure  and  unalloyed  joy  of  the  next  stroke 
than  from  any  other  motive.  The  pothunters 
were  at  a  discount  and  likewise  unpopular. 
While  the  burning  desire  of  the  best  golf- 
players  to  get  the  best  of  the  draws  in  the 
qualifying  round  was  unduly  catered  to  by 
the  governing  committee,  and  while  the^  usual 
tales  (post  mortem)  were  told  of  insistence 
upon  the  letter  rather  than  upon  the  spirii 
of  the  game,  there  was  less  "kicking"  and 
"knocking"  than  ever  before  in  a  big  far 
western  tournament,  and  the  disappointed  had 
the  grace  to  hide  their  diminished  heads. 

As  a  rule,  golf  is  played  in  California  at  far 
too  hot  a  pace.  Golf  is  not.  and  never  can 
be,  a  foot-race.  The  nervous  and  hyper- 
pressed  business  man  is  too  apt  to  play  it  that 
way.  He  wants  to  "get  there,"  which  is  all 
very  laudable  as  long  as  he  doesn't  elbow  his 
neighbor  out  of  his  equal  chance.  Indeed,  the 
true  golfer  will  be  even  stricter  with  himself 
than  with  his  foe,  and  be  more  considerate 
for  the  other  fellow  than  for  himself.  Hence 
to  the  initiated  the  Golden  Rule  appH- 
and,  indeed,  inspires  this  apparently  self- 
centred  and  self-seeking  game.  But  though 
a  player  may  be  a  scratch  man  or  even  "bet- 
ter than  Bogey."  it  does  not  follow  that  he 
is  a  good  golfer.  There  is  altogether  too 
much  "going  round  with  a  score  card"  on  the 
links  and  inland  courses  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
If  one  wants  to  enjoy  the  game  and  to  ab- 
sorb its  true  spirit,  cultivate  the  match,  and 
not  the  medal,  play.  To  paraphrase  roughly 
the  scripture,  "Forgetting  the  holes  that  are 
behind,  press  Tbut  that  is  bad  golfing!]  for- 
ward toward  the  next  green  !" 

To  the  victors,  of  course,  belong  the  spoils 
and  a  certain  mead  of  fame.  While  the  Del 
Monte  links  in  summer  can  not  supply  the 
best  criterion  of  the  game,  it  may  be  assumed 
fairly  that  the  best  players  won.  Frank  C- 
Newton  of  the  Claremont  Country  Club  cap- 
tured the  Del  Monte  championship,  defeating 
F.  D.  Frazier  of  Santa  Barbara  and  Chicago. 
Robin  Hayne  of  Burlingame  previously  had 
won  the  medal  in  the  qualifying  round. 
George  Smith,  the  Scotch  professional  em- 
ployed by  the  Claremont  Club,  was  at  the  top 
in  the  open  event,  for  which  thirteen  ex- , 
ponents  of  the  game  competed.  It  may  be 
noted  that  George  Smith  almost  entirely  re- 
lied on  his  iron  clubs  and  then  made  a  65. 
which  record,  however,  was  smashed  two  days 
later,  August  31,  by  Chapin  Tubbs,  th 
freshman,  who  in  h-'s  matci 
registered  63  -rokes  only.  S'jch  a  perform- 
ance, however,  while  a  brilliant  achi 
for  Mr.  Tubbs  ot  the   best  advertisement 

for  the  beautifil    Pel   Monie  links.     Th" 
is    that,    very    wisely,    the    links    are    nol 
ficiently    bunker 
poor  business  policy    to 
too   difficult  for  beginner- 
winter  and   spring  one   mus 
round  Del   Monte   wit!   as 

with  dry  ground  and  ,  .    ...enr- 

aging distances  for  topped  balls,  it  is  possible 
for  a  third-class  player  to  come  home  in  the 
early  seventies. 

For  this  season,  at  least,  lovely  but  vari- 
able woman  regards  golf  as  de  rigttcitr.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  more  sensible,  and  far  more 
healthy,  than  spending  one's  substance  on  pink 
luncheons  and  retrogressive  bridge.  Thy  lady 
needs  no  vanity  box  if  she  spend  her  summer 
on  the  links.  And  it  was  not  the  least  delight- 
ful feature  of  the  delightful  golf  meeting  at 
Del  Monte  to  find  the  links  dotted  at  dawn. 
at  noon,  and  at  dusk  by  the  female  form 
human.  Miss  Alice  Hager  of  San  Francisco, 
no  novice  at  the  game,  by  skill  and  pluck  de- 
feated the  equally  experienced  and  welt 
equipped  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bishop  of  Los  Angeles, 
while  Miss  Katherine  Melius  of  Los  Angeles. 
a  debutante  in  tournament  golf,  carried  off 
the  honors  in  the  qualifying  round.  The  idea 
that  "the  worse  you  look  on  the  links  the 
lie'ier  you  play"  was  not  lived  up  to  at  Del 
Monte.  All  the  women  always  looked  charm- 
ing— except  after  a  rare  misadventure  in 
hunker  or  coppice  ! 

In  fine,  the  management  of  the  Del  Monte 
Hotel,  the  tournament  committee,  and  the 
hundred  odd  competitors  themselves,  may 
congratulate  themselves  on   the   meeting. 

Dormir    DowH. 


0Un>  Htjttr  Ifmta? 


WE  HAVE  OPENED  A  DEPARTMENT  FOR  HIGH  CLASS 

WOMEN'S  TAILORING 

UNDER  THE   PERSONAL  SUPERVISION  OF 

ALEXANDER  TANZILLO 

I, ATE    HEAD    CUTTER    AND    FITTER    FOR    CEO.    H.     EVERALL,    FIFTH    AVE.,    N. 


COMPLETE    STOCK    OF    SPECIALLY    SELECTED    IMPORTED    MATERIALS     I 

DEPARTMENT    IS    NOW    ON    EXHIBITION    IN    THE    DRESS   GOODS    SEC  1  1  "V 

INCLUDING    CHEVIOTS.    CHIFFON    BROADCLOTHS.    TWEEDS. 

ENGLISH     REDFERNS.    DIAGONALS,    SERGES.    HOME- 

SPUNS,    AND    MANNISH     MIXTURES. 


Staphael  Urill  $c  (Eo.,  3nr. 

Sutter,  Grant  Ave.  and  Post  Sts. 
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"Pa,  what  is  a  libretto?"  "A  libretto, 
Aurelius,  is  a  home  for  old  jokes." — Detroit 
Saturday  Night. 

Peter  and  John  (seeing  a  large  plate-glass 
pane  being  put  in) — We  may  as  well  go  home. 
They  are  not  going  to  let  it  fall. — Fiiegende 
Blatter. 

"This  is  the  wrong  train."  "Excuse  me, 
conductor.  I  did  not  mean  to  step  on  your 
train.  Very  careless  of  me." — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

He  (just  rejected) — I  shall  never  marry 
now.  She — Foolish  man!  Why  not?  He — 
If  you  won't  have  me,  who  will  ? — Boston 
Transcript. 

Hostess — It's  beginning  to  rain.  You'll  get 
wet.  I  think  you'd  better  stay  to  dinner. 
Departing  Guest — Oh,  dear  no  !  It's  not  rain- 
ing so  badly  as  all  that. — Sydney  Bulletin. 

Mr.  Brozvn  (rushing  excitedly  into  the 
room) — Marie,  Marie,  intelligence  has  just 
reached  me Mrs.  Brown  (calmly  inter- 
rupting him) — Well,  thank  heaven,  Henry. — 
Brooklyn  Life. 

Algernon  Arduppe — Can't  you  make  me 
any  better  rate  for  room  and  board  than  what 
you  advertise,  five  dollars  up  ?  Mrs.  Hamand 
— Yes.  In  your  case  it  will  be  five  dollars 
down. — Chicago  Union. 

Father — Now,  look  here,  you  girls — when 
you  grow  up  one  of  you  must  be  able  to  speak 
French  and  the  other  German.  Brenda — All 
right,  dad  ;  and  Muriel  had  better  learn  Ger- 
man,  because   she   can   gargle   best. — Punch. 

Railway     Guard     (to    man    smoking) — You 

can't    smoke.      Smoker — So    my    friends    say. 

.  Guard — But  you  mustn't  smoke.     Smoker — So 

my     doctor     says.      Guard — Sir,     you     shan't 

smoke.      Smoker — So    my   wife    says. — Punch. 

Bessie — Oh,  Mabel !  I  am  in  an  awful  di- 
lemma !  I've  quarreled  with  Harry  and  he 
wants  me  to  send  his  ring  back.  Mabel — 
That's  too  bad.  Bessie — But  that  isn't  the 
point.  I've  forgotten  which  is  his  ring. — 
Kansas  City  Journal. 

The  Doctor — Nonsense !  You  haven't  got 
a  cancer.  Booze  is  what  ails  you.  You  must 
stop  drinking  at  once.  The  Souse — Gee!  Is 
it  that  serious?  Why,  Doc,  I  thought  it  was 
some  simple  thing  that  could  be  helped  by  an 
operation. — Cleveland  Leader. 

Her — Richard  !  Why  on  earth  are  you  cut- 
ting your  pie  with  a  knife?  Him — Because, 
darling—  nun,  understand,  I'm  not  finding  any 
fault,  for  I  know  that  these  little  oversights 
will  occur — because  you  forgot  to  give  me  a 
can   opener. — Cleveland  Leader. 

"Your  political  antagonist  is  calling  you 
every  name  he  can  think  of,"  said  the  agi- 
tated friend.  "Don't  interrupt  him,"  answered 
Senator   Sorghum.      "It   is   better  to   have    a 


man  searching  the  dictionary  for  epithets  than 
going  after  your  record  for  facts." — Wash- 
ington Star. 

"How   do   you   overcome   insomnia?"  "Say 

the    multiplication    table    up    to    twelve  times 

twelve."  "But  I  can't  get  the  baby  to  learn 
it." — Cleveland  Leader. 

"You're  a  bum  driver,"  says  one  chauffeur. 
"Say,"  says  the  other,  "what  1  know  about 
automobiles  would  fill  a  library."  "Yes,  and 
what  you  don't  know  about  'em  would  fill  a 
morgue  !" — Boston   Transcript. 

A  love-smitten  youth,  who  was  studying  the 
approved  methods  of  proposal,  asked  one  of 
his  bachelor  friends  if  he  thought  a  young 
man  should  proposed  to  a  girl  on  his  knees. 
"If  he  doesn't,"  replied  his  friend,  "the  girl 
should  get  off." — Everybody's  Magazine. 

An  Irishman  fell  from  a  house  and  landed 
on  a  wire  about  twenty  feet  from  the  ground. 
After  he  had  struggled  a  moment  the  man 
let  go  and  fell  to  the  ground.  Some  one 
asked  his  reasons  for  letting  go.  "Faith," 
was  the  reply,  "I  was  afraid  the  domn'd  wire 
would  break." — Medical  Summary. 

-»*■»» 

The  Customer's  Present. 

A  customer  who  bought  in  a  small  way 
from  the  wholesalers,  and  whose  credit  was 
not  of  the  sort  known  as  gilt-edged,  visited 
Ihe  city  and  purchased  a  $2800  bill  of  goods, 
paging  $2500  in  cash  and  giving  his  note  for 
the  remaining  $300. 

After  the  transaction  had  been  closed  and 
the  paper  and  currency  had  changed  hands, 
the   customer  said : 

"Now,  after  a  deal  of  that  size  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  give  the  purchaser  a  present.  Come 
across  with  it." 

"We'll  throw  in  a  pair  of  suspenders," 
laughed  the   salesman,   temporizingly. 

"A  pair  of  suspenders,  eh  !  Say,  quit  fool- 
ing. I  really  mean  it.  I  expect  you  to  do 
something  in  acknowledgment  of  my  patron- 
age." 

The  salesman  went  to  the  manager  with 
the  problem  and  the  manager  said: 

"Well,  if  he  feels  that  way  about  it  we 
might  encourage  him  a  bit.  We'll  do  some- 
thing that  ought  to  please  him  greatly.  Give 
him  back  his  $300  note.  Make  him  a  present 
of.  his  paper.  That  will  make  him  a  pleased 
customer,  raise  his  credit,  and  save  him  money 
besides." 

The  salesman  went  back,  pleased  to  be  the 
bi:arer  of  such  joyful  tidings  of  liberality  in 
business. 

"Well,  sir,"  he  said,  "we've  arranged  about 
that  present,  all  right.  Here,'  'with  a  flourish, 
"is  your  note.     We  give  it  back  to  you." 

The  customer  did  not  seem  enthusiastic. 
Instead,  without  looking  at  the  note,  he 
asked : 

"Is   it    indorsed?" 

"No,"  said  the  salesman  in  astonishment. 

"Then  I  guess  you  better  gimme  the  sus- 
penders."  said   the   disappointed    customer. 


THREE  ACRES 

of  new  goods  on  show  at  D.  N.  &  E. 
Walter  &  Co.'s  new  store,  corner 
Stockton  and  O'Farrell  ^  Particular 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  our  assort- 
ments of 

Moderate  Priced 
Furniture 

Carpets,  Rugs  and  Draperies.  Some 
are  reproductions  of  the  finest  pieces, 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  costly 
originals  of  which  they  are  copies. 

D.N.&E.WALTER&CO. 

fiil  Stockton  and  O'Farrell        WR°1,ea!fle 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 


CLEAR   HAVANA    CIGAR 

S.  BACHMAN  &  CO.  (Inc.) 
DISTRIBUTORS 


SUNBURN 

with   i is  unpleasant  and   painful   effects    is 
quickly  relieved  by  Pond's  Extract — the 
cooling,  healing  and  refreshing  antiseptic 
A  toilet  necessity  durinc  warm  weather, 

THE  STANDARD  FOR  60  YEARS 

Sold  only  in  sealed  bottles — never  in  bulk. 

Substitutes  are  always  disappointing. 
Lamont,  Corliss  &  Co.,  Sole  Agts,  New  York 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

U.   S.  Assets $2,184,632 

"       Surplus 726,218 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT 
1004    merchants'    exchange 
SAN   FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  Kenny,  W.  L.  W.  Milleh, 

Manager  Assistant  Manager 
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427  Eoylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BONESTELL  &  CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to  124  First  Street,  corner  Minna, 

San  Francisco.  . 
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I  WORLD 


203  Berkeley  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 

S.  S.  Chiyo  Maru    (via  Manila) 

Tuesday,    Sept.    14,  1909 

S.  S.  Tenyo    Maru Tuesday,    Oct.    12,1909 

S.S.Nippon   Maru Tuesday,   Nov.   2,1909 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  piers,  Nos. 
42-44,  near  foot  of  Second  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office,  240 
James  Flood  Building.  W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


AROUND  EWORLD 

COOK'S  38lh  ANNUAL  SERIES  OF  TOURS 

INCLUDE    VISITS    TO 

Honolulu,   Japan,   Korea,   Manchuria,    Northern 
and  Southern  China,  Philippines,  Straits  Settle- 
ments,    Java,     Siam,     Burma,     Northern   and 
Southern  India,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  etc. 
Westbound   leave   San    Francisco.  Aug.    24,   Sept.    14. 

Oct.  5,   20,   1909.     Eastbound  from  New  York,   Nov.   6. 

27,   Dec.   9,   1909,  Jan.   8.   1910.      Fares   from  S1950   to 

$2750.     Small,  limited  parties. 

Fall   tour  to   EGYPT.  THE  NILE   and   PALESTINE, 

from  New  York  by  S.  S.  Caronia,  Nov.  27. 

Tours  and  Tickets  Everywhere 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

32    POWELL    ST.,  SAN    FRANCiSCO 

Cook's  Traveler's  Checks  are  good  all  over  Ihe  World 


MUIK    WOODS 

AND 

MT.  TAMALPAIS 

VIA    SAUSALTO  FERRY 

FOOT  OF   MARKET  STREET 

LEGAL  HOLIDAYS-SUNDAY  TIME 
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Li.  Mull  Woods 
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D.AY 
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5:10p 
6:40p 

•Sat.  only.    |Mon.  onlv.     @T:irn;ilp:iis  onlv.     HMuip  only 

Ticket  Offices— Sausalito  Ferry  and  S74  Market 

General  Offices — Mill  Vallev.  California. 
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Romeike's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  pi  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write   for  circular  and   terms. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE 

110  and    112  W.  26th   St.,  New  York. 
Branches:   London,   Paris,   Berlin,   Sydney. 


BacK  East 


Chicago    .     . 
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Memphis 
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Excursions 


Sample  Rates 
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67.50  Washington.D.C,  107.50 
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CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  CONVENTION 
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Hats  Off  to  Maud  Younger ! 

A  woman  albeit  little  more  than  a  child  who  in 
despair  or  delirium  has  murdered  her  baby  is  not  a 
pleasing  figure.  Nor  is  she  the  more  pleasing  because 
cruelty,  hardship,  possibly  vice,  have  left  impress  upon 
a  body  and  mind  to  which  refining  and  moralizing 
influences  have  been  things  unknown.  Poor  Laura 
McDonald,  as  she  has  sat  in  Judge  Cabanniss's  court 
this  past  week,  has  been  an  object  more  calculated  to 
command  a  detached  pity  than  a  close  and  sisterly 
sympathy. 

Yet  there  has  sat  beside  this  wretched  creature 
throughout  this  ordeal  a  young  woman  known  to  us  all 
for  character,  breeding,  courage,  the  charity  which 
encompasses  all  things.  Out  of  our  half  million  and 
more  there  has  been  one — just  one — to  hold  this  poor 
girl's  erring  hand,  to  soothe  the  conflict  of  terrors 
which  has  rent  her  soul. 

"Oh,  it  is  all  very  well,"  we  heard  it  spoken  in  a 
street-car  during  the  progress  of  the  trial,  "I  am  glad 
that  there  is  somebody  to  do  it,  but  I  would  rather  it 
would  be  Maud  Younger  than  my  daughter!"     Shame 


upon  a  motherhood  so  vacuous  and  shallow  !  Who  is 
there  of  right  mind,  with  the  wit  to  estimate  real  values, 
with  the  character  to  comprehend  that  which  is  truly 
womanly,  who  would  not  ten  thousand  times  rather 
have  a  daughter  with  the  stuff  in  her  to  do  what 
Maud  Younger  has  done  this  past  week  than  one 
fit  only  for  the  simpering  frivolities  of  "society"? 
Who,  indeed,  would  not  feel  more  honored  in  a  daugh- 
ter sitting  bravely  beside  a  stricken  and  fallen  sister, 
giving  to  her  sympathy,  courage,  hope,  than  in  one 
with  character  and  mind  adjusted  to  a  level  no  higher 
than  that  of  the  cotillon  and  the  pink  tea? 


Death  of  Governor  Johnson. 

In  many  ways  Governor  Johnson  was  a  remarkable 
man.  He  was  the  one  Democrat  in  the  country  entirely 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  our  own  times,  the  one  Demo- 
crat in  the  country  who  did  not  hark  backward,  whose 
mind  was  in  accord  with  the  interests  and  problems  of 
the  day.  He  was  a  Democrat  in  the  spirit  of  an  older 
time,  but  burdened  with  none  of  the  old  dogmas,  the 
old  memories,  the  old  wrecks  of  broken  and  discredited 
ideas  and  schemes.  He  was,  too,  the  one  Democrat  in 
the  country  who  commanded  the  respect  and  hopeful 
consideration  of  his  own  party.  Bryanite,  Clevelandite, 
Yankee,  Southron,  and  Mugwump — all  held  for  Mr. 
Johnson  the  kindliest  sentiments. 

That  Mr.  Johnson  would  have  been  the  next  candi- 
date of  his  party  for  the  presidency  was  a  foregone 
conclusion,  or  as  nearly  such  as  anything  so  far  in  the 
future  may  be.  That  he  would  have  been  successful 
is  doubtful  or  something  more;  but  that  he  would  have 
given  to  Democracy  a  new  birth  of  ideas,  hopes, 
projects,  and  potentialities,  of  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  His  high  standards  of  personal  character  would 
have  raised  the  level  of  Democratic  politics;  his  pro- 
gressive spirit  would  have  forced  it  to  cast  off  the  dead- 
wood  of  past  and  gone  memories  by  which  it  has  been 
borne  down;  his  clean-cut  devotion  to  high  principles 
of  political  action  would  have  served  to  stimulate  the 
party  as  nothing  else  has  done  in  recent  years.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Johnson  the  Democratic  party,  even  though  it  might 
not  immediately  have  won  a  victory,  would  have  held 
a  position  in  the  life  of  the  country  essential  to  its 
political   health. 

On  the  personal  side  Mr.  Johnson  was  a  most  inter- 
esting figure.  He  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  "plain 
people,"  as  unpretentious  in  his  way  of  life  as  any  man, 
yet  he  had  graciousness,  tact,  good  manners.  With- 
out assuming  anything  out  of  keeping  with  the  simple 
life  in  which  he  was  bred  and  lived,  he  nevertheless  was 
not  only  a  presentable  but  a  distinguished  figure  in  any 
company.  He  had  the  dignity  which  sincerity,  moral 
directness,  intellectual  force,  and  kindly  feeling,  plus 
intelligence,  give  to  any  man.  Withal  he  was  intensely 
American — as  American  as  was  Lincoln — in  the  tone 
and  fibre  of  his  mentality. 

And  Curiously  enough,  with  all  these  qualities,  Mr. 
Johnson  was  in  his  individual  breeding  only  one  degree 
removed  from  a  foreigner.  Both  his  father  and  his 
mother  were  immigrants,  natives  of  Sweden,  who  came 
to  America  after  they  had  grown  to  maturity.  Mr. 
Johnson  himself  was  the  first  man  of  pure  Swedish 
ancestry  who  has  ever  risen  among  us  to  a  distinction 
high  enough  to  be  thought  of  in  connection  with  the 
presidency,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  those  in- 
stincts and  propensities  which  may  in  him  be  classed 
as  hereditary  precisely  joined  and  fitted  in  to  the  scheme 
of  American  political  life.  In  the  bent  of  his  mind  and 
spirit  he  illustrated  the  affinities  which  exist  between 
the  North  European  and  the  American  minds.  At  a 
time  when  one  of  the  distinct  dangers  of  American  poli- 
tics is  the  spawn  of  the  low-bred  European,  lacking 
the  discipline  of  their  peasant  fathers  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  instinct  of  political  responsibility  on  the  other, 
this  son  of  a  Swedish  peasant  appeared  among 
us  as  fixed  in  the  American  spirit,  as  positive  in  his 


American  instincts  and  propensities,  as  any  son  of  New 
England  or  the  Old  Dominion. 

The  loss  of  such  a  man  is  of  course  grievous,  and 
it  comes  with  the  greater  emphasis  and  a  profounder 
shock  that  he  has  been  cut  off  in  comparative  youth 
and  in  the  height  of  an  active  and  useful  career. 


The  President's  Views. 

The  interests  and  discussions  of  the  week  have  quite 
naturally  centred  about  President  Taft,  who  began  what 
is  destined  to  be  a  historical  "swing  around  the  circle" 
on  the  15th  instant.  In  the  course  of  this  trip  Mr.  Taft 
proposes  to  discuss  various  questions  now  before  the 
country,  and  he  has  already  made  a  good  beginning  at 
the  points  of  plain  and  unrestrained  speech. 

At  Chicago  the  President  took  up  the  issues  which 
have  been  forced  upon  the  country  by  the  political  pre- 
tensions of  organized  labor,  going  over  the  ground  with 
admirable  thoroughness,  conceding  nothing  out  of 
bounds,  and  yet,  we  imagine,  not  offending  any  element 
excepting  that  limited  group  which  lives  by  agitation 
and  through  the  devices  of  a  self-imposed  leadership. 
Recalling  the  effort  of  Samuel  Gompers,  head  of  the 
Federation  of  Labor,  to  direct  the  labor  union  vote  of 
the  country  against  himself  last  year,  Mr.  Taft  pointed  . 
to  the  result  as  demonstrating  that  workingmen,  like 
other  men,  largely  think  for  themselves,  vote  according 
to  their  judgment,  and  decline  to  be  "delivered"  to  one 
party  or  the  other.  "On  the  whole,"  he  said,  "I  do 
not  think  I  suffered  materially  from  the  loss  of  labor 
votes." 

Proceeding,  the  President  defined  briefly  the  rights 
of  labor,  unorganized  as  well  as  organized,  asserting 
himself  in  favor  of  such  change  in  judicial  practice 
under  modified  laws  as  would  relieve  labor  from  any 
hardship  it  may  suffer  through  the  principle  of  injunc- 
tion. At  the  same  time  he  held  that  the  injunction 
process  is  a  necessary  and  essential  one — one  not  prop- 
erly to  be  done  away  with.  Labor  organization,  he  said, 
had  done  an  immense  good  for  labor  in  general.  He 
had  no  sympathy  with  those  who  oppose  organization 
of  labor.  It  is  a  wise  course,  he  declared,  to  work 
through  organization  and  amass  funds  in  support  of 
those  who  contend  for  legitimate  demands.  "The  em- 
ployers," he  said,  "who  decline  to  deal  with  organ- 
ized labor  and  to  recognize  it  as  a  proper  element 
in  the  settlement  of  wage  controversies  are  behind 
the  times.  .  .  .  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  labor 
had  remained  unorganized  wages  would  be  lower."  At 
the  same  time  the  President  declared  as  inviolable  the 
right  of  any  man  to  labor  for  such  wages  as  he  chooses 
to  accept,  and  it  would  be  impossible,  he  added,  to  con- 
demn too  severely  the  lawless,  invasion  of  that  right. 
"All  advantages  of  trade  unionism,  great  as  they  arc. 
can  not  weigh  a  feather  in  the  scale  against  the  right 
of  any  man  lawfully  seeking  employment  to  work  for 
whom  and  at  what  price  he  will." 

In  other  words,  the  position  of  President  Taft  is  pre- 
cisely that  for  which  the  Argonaut  has  contended  with 
such  emphasis  during  the  long  period  of  its  discussion 
of  these  matters.  This  position  includes  absolute  justi- 
fication of  unionism  in  legitimate  aims,  the  right  to 
match  the  corporate  power  of  capital  with  the  corporate 
power  of  labor,  to  be  represented  by  agents,  to  work 
or  to  cease  work — to  strike,  if  you  please — as  the  will 
of  the  corporate  body  may  determine.  But  at  the  same 
time  it  does  not  justify  arbitrary  policies,  the  enforce- 
ment of  excessive  demands,  least  of  all  interference 
with  non-union  men  who  may  take  up  work  which 
organized  labor  has  abandoned.  The  President  is  in 
absolute  accord  with  those  who,  like  the  Argonaut, 
justify  the  organization  of  labor  to  sustain  its  rights, 
but  who  maintain  that  labor  gains  no  new  rights 
through  organization.  These  are  principles  as  old  as 
civilization — principles,  indeed,  upon  whi  tion 

depends.     For  what  indeed   would   beco 
tion.  what  would  be  the  fate  of  governmen 
if  the  extreme  demands  of  organized  lab. 
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privilege  and  for  practical  domination  of  the  State 
should  be  conceded?  It  has,  of  course,  been  known 
ever  since  his  famous  decision  of  ten  years  ago  precisely 
where  the  President  stands  with  respect  to  these  issues ; 
none  the  less,  it  is  gratifying  to  have  from  him  authori- 
tatively a  fresh  and  up-to-date  statement  of  views  so  in 
accord  with  legality,  equity,  and  common  sense. 


In  the  speech  in  which  Mr.  Taft  delivered  himself 
with  respect  to  the  rights  and  obligations  of  organized 
labor  he  spoke  with  equal  directness  with  respect  to  the 
necessity  .for  judicial  reform.  He  characterized  our 
criminal  procedure  as  a  disgrace  to  civilization,  attribut- 
ing to  it  many  of  the  faults  which  our  American  system 
exhibits  when  compared  with  European  systems.  The 
great  offense,  he  said,  is  that  of  undue  delay ;  and  after 
it,  only  second  in  importance,  comes  the  subordination 
of  the  judge  to  the  jury  in  the  practical  control  of 
trials.  Speaking  further  upon  this  point,  the  President 
made  it  clear  that  we  can  have  no  reform  until  our 
people  shall  alter  their  mental  attitude  with  respect  to 
the  functions  of  judges  and  juries.  In  this,  as  in  most 
matters,  it  is  public  sentiment  which  makes  the  rule, 
and  when  public  sentiment  will  sustain  judges  in  prompt 
and  severe  enforcements  we  shall  have  judges  capable 
of  that  prominence  and  severity  under  which  the  right 
kind  of  legal  procedure  can  be  sustained.  The  need, 
the  President  said,  is  for  quick  and  cheap  justice,  and 
the  situation  he  believes  is  now  ripe  for  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  movement  to  this  end. 

This  is  a  question  concerning  which  laymen  must 
defer,  to  the  lawyers,  and  we  suspect  that  it  is  to  the 
lawyers  that  the  faults  of  our  procedure  are  due.  The 
President,  we  believe,  is  not  entirely  well  advised  in  his 
belief  that  reform  rests  upon  public  sentiment.  Public 
sentiment  has  long  been  positive  in  its  resentment  of 
the  law's  delays,  in  its  resentment  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  one  kind  of  justice  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the 
poor,  in  its  resentment  of  the  cost  of  court  procedure, 
in  its  resentment  of  that  mass  of  complication  under 
which  the  artful  rogue  may  escape  punishment  for  his 
crimes,  likewise  under  which  a  rich  aggressor  may 
harass  and  bedevil  whomever  he  will.  We  believe  that 
the  public  has  been  long  ripe  for  a  movement  which 
will  correct  the  evils  here  suggested.  If  anybody  doubts 
this  statement,  let  him  note  the  universal  approval 
accorded  to  individual  judges  whenever  they  find  cour- 
age to  rise  above  the  mischievous  system  of  tech- 
nical practice  and  other  evil  forms  of  procedure. 
We  could  name  half  a  dozen  instances  in  our  own  and 
neighboring  States  in  which  judicial  severity  when  com- 
bined with  a  fair  spirit,  with  knowledge  of  the  law 
and  a  fixed  disposition  to  dispense  justice,  instantly 
commands  approval  and  even  popularity.  One  main 
trouble  in  California,  and  we  presume  that  the  rule  will 
hold  good  elsewhere,  is  that  judicial  officers  are  so  ill 
paid  that  men  competent  by  knowledge  and  character 
to  command  public  respect  are  only  occasionally  to  be 
found  in  other  than  the  higher  judicial  posts.  The 
public  withholds  its  confidence  from  incompetent  men, 
from  men  of  trivial  character.  But  so  revise  the  system 
as  to  attract  the  right  kind  of  men,  and  there  will  be 
no  trouble  about  respect  and  consideration  for  the 
bench,  no  trouble  about  giving  it  such  authority  as  will 
enaljle  it  to  be  the  master  of  judicial  procedure. 


The  President's  discussion  of  the  tariff  question  in  his 
address  at  Winona,  Minnesota,  on  Friday  of  last  week, 
is,  we  think,  more  to  be  commended  for  its  frankness 
rather  than  for  its  wisdom.  In  this  speech  the  Presi- 
dent took  the  ground  that  the  tariff  bill  recently  passed 
is  on  the  whole  a  satisfactory  measure,  the  best  enacted 
in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  a  fair  answer  to  the 
pledge  of  the  Republican  party  as  defined  by  the  Chi- 
cago convention.  At  certain  points,  notably  that  of  the 
wool  schedules,  the  President  said  that  the  bill  was  not 
precisely  what  he  would  like  to  have  had  it,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  gave  the  measure  as  a  whole  an  all  but 
unqualified  approval,  intimating  that  those  Republicans 
who  decline  to  accept  it  as  meeting  the  party's  obliga- 
tions were  not  logically  or  otherwise  consistent.  In 
this  position  we  think  the  President  reflects  too  posi- 
tively the  influences  of  his  Eastern  environment.  We 
think  he  fails  to  comprehend  the  deficiencies  of  the  bill 
from  the  Western  and  the  popular  point  of  view. 

There    has,    indeed,    come   over   the   public   mind    a 

change  wi  .h  respect  to  the  protective  tariff.     Our  people 

st    i    certain    great    combinations    of    capital — 

v  t    >  steel  trust — selling  their  products  to  Ameri- 

rchasers  at  one  price  and  to  foreign  purchasers  at 

'■sr  and  lower  price.     They  have  seen  these  great 


companies  and  their  promoters  piling  up  colossal  for- 
tunes, and  multiplying  the  values  of  their  stocks,  at 
times  when  other  productive  interests  are  depressed 
and  unprofitable.  Concurrently  they  have  seen  the 
prices  of  domestic  supplies  advance  to  a  point  which 
makes  living  vastly  higher  than  at  any  previous  time 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  To  be  sure,  there  has 
been  a  similar  if  not  equal  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
the  world  over,  but  it  is  the  increase  at  home  which 
reaches  the  general  consciousness  and  affects  the  com- 
mon imagination.  Our  people  have  come  to  identify 
the  oppressive  cost  of  living,  in  some  measure  at  least, 
with  the  system  of  protection,  and  resentment  is  wide- 
spread at  the  fact  that  little  or  no  advantage  has  accrued 
to  the  consumer  through  the  recently  enacted  bill — 
that  the  cost  of  clothing  has  indeed  been  advanced  as 
the  result  of  the  adoption  of  this  measure. 

Another  point  appears  to  have  escaped  the  Presi- 
dent's observation,  namely,  that  our  tariff  system  is 
presenting  itself  to  the  country  somewhat  as  a  moral 
question  in  that  it  is  a  system  which  takes  money  from 
one  citizen  and  puts  it  into  the  pocket  of  another.  Of 
course  there  is  nothing  new  in  this  point,  but  it  has 
been  immensely  emphasized  and  brought  home  to  multi- 
tudes by  the  pressure  which  the  times  are  putting  upon 
persons  of  fixed  and  relatively  small  means.  The  Presi- 
dent, it  appears,  regards  the  compromise  measure  as  a 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  tariff  issue.  He  is  mis- 
taken, for  the  public  does  not  so  regard  it.  In  the  com- 
mon view,  this  measure  is  a  compromise  in  which  the 
protected  interests,  operating  selfishly  and  aggressively, 
got  much  the  better  of  the  arrangement.  Public  senti- 
ment, looking  at  the  measure  in  this  light,  does  not 
approve  it,  does  not  accept  it  as  final.  And  it  will  not 
accept  as  final  and  satisfactory  any  arrangement  which 
does  not  find  reflection  in  reduced  cost  of  the  necessaries 
of  life. 

The  President  will  find  that  the  agitation  will  not 
down,  that  the  subject  today  is  attended  by  more  intense 
feeling,  a  deeper  sense  of  dissatisfaction,  than  a  year 
ago.  Vastly  admiring  Mr.  Taft  in  his  political  and 
personal  character,  hoping  everything  for  his  adminis- 
tration, the  Argonaut  nevertheless  is  constrained  to 
declare  that  his  position  on  the  tariff  question  is  in  its 
judgment  mistaken  and  wrong. 


If  anybody  has  imagined  that  because  the  Taft 
administration  is  one  of  careful  and  of  law-respecting 
methods  it  lacks  determination  and  moral  purpose 
he  will  be  instructed  by  the  President's  remarks  at 
Omaha  on  Monday  last.  In  this  speech  the  Presi- 
dent referred  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  relation  to  the  business 
of  the  country,  taking  occasion  to  assert  the  aims 
of  the  administration  to  be  everything  that  the  Re- 
publican party  has  pledged  to  the  country — every- 
thing that  was  promised  in  the  Roosevelt  regime.  The 
President  declared  it  to  be  among  his  fixed  purposes  to 
give  power  to  the  principle  embodied  in  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  by  the  organization  of  a 
special  court  in  connection  with  that  body.  In  relation 
to  the  general  issue  of  railroad  regulation  he  declared 
his  intention  to  recommend  legislation  preventing  an 
interstate  railroad  company  from  owning  stock  in  com- 
peting lines,  and  compelling  railroads  now  owning  stock 
to  dispose  of  their  holdings  within  a  given  time.  He 
intends  further,  he  said,  to  recommend  legislation  pro- 
hibiting the  over-issue  of  stocks  and  bonds,  likewise  to 
prevent  the  watering  of  stocks.  It  should  be  provided, 
he  declared,  by  law  that  shippers  shall  have  choice 
of  routes  in  the  routing  of  freights  where  there  are 
competing  lines.  In  other  words,  the  President  is  for 
sustaining  the  reforms  already  enforced,  for  solidifying 
the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commission,  for  extending 
the  scope  of  these  powers,  and  for  augmenting  the 
sphere  of  railroal  regulation. 

It  has,  of  course,  been  expected  that  President  Taft 
would  take  up  these  matters  in  due  time,  and  it  is 
gratifying  that  he  has  gotten  to  them  so  quickly.  Mani- 
festly, no  advance  step  taken  within  the  last  three  years 
is  to  be  retraced  under  the  Taft  administration.  As 
time  and  opportunity  serve,  Mr.  Taft  is  getting  around 
to  the  business  of  definite  redemption  of  the  pledges 
under  which  he  came  into  the  presidential  office.  We 
do  not  imagine  that  the  President  will  find  opposition 
or  objection  to  the  proposals  as  laid  down  in  the  Omaha 
speech  from  any  respectable  quarter.  In  truth,  there 
has  never  been  any  serious  opposition  to  the  general 
principle  of  railroad  regulation.  Differences  of  opinion 
as  to  method  there  have  been,  but  the  principle  has  had 
practically  universal  acceptance  ever  since  its  proposal. 


A  point  had  been  reached  in  the  transportation  develop- 
ment of  the  country  when  it  became  necessary  in  the 
interest  not  only  of  honest  but  of  efficient  railroading 
that  all  railroad  companies  should  operate  under  certain 
fixed  principles  and  rules.  The  late  Mr.  Harriman,  who 
has  been  pictured  before  the  country  as  a  monster  of 
aggression,  was  among  the  first  to  see  this  necessity, 
among  the  first  to  urge  it  upon  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration at  a  time  when  he  was  in  cordial  and  working 
cooperation   with   it. 

Under  the  temperamental  precipitancy  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt— not  uncolored,  possibly,  by  his  sense  of  the  value 
of  moral  agitation  as  a  political  potentiality — the  regu- 
lation of  railroads  was  presented  as  a  fire-new  prin- 
ciple; objection  to  particular  proposals  was  denounced 
as  besotted  opposition  to  a  principle  which  nobody 
in  fact  questioned.  And  upon  this  basis  the  rail- 
road men  of  the  country  were  pilloried  as  crea- 
tures abandoned  to  schemes  of  selfish  aggression. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  the  proposals  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  if  they  had  been  reasonably  developed  and 
calmly  urged,  would  not  have  commanded  the  approval 
and  support  of  the  better  element  in  the  transportation 
interest  of  the  country.  In  brief,  there  was  never  any 
serious  protest  from  any  respectable  quarter  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  general  proposals;  there  was  objection  and 
resentment  with  respect  to  procedures  which  too  slightly 
regarded  working  considerations,  and  which  apparently 
reflected  a  willingness  to  make  capital  before  the  coun- 
try by  defaming  and  irritating  its  masters  of  transporta- 
tion great  and  small.  It  was  the  shout — the  hollering 
and  bellering — of  the  whole  business  which  gave  irrita- 
tion and  offense  and  which  ultimately  brought  upon  the 
country  a  season  of  alarm  and  contraction,  damaging  to 
every  interest,  disastrous  to  many. 

Mr.  Taft  goes  about  the  business  of  confirming  and 
extending  the  principle  of  regulation  in  transportation 
by  a  method  calculated  to  command  the  confidence  and 
good-will  not  only  of  the  country,  but  of  all  con- 
nected with  the  ownership  or  administration  of  rail- 
road property.  He  presents  his  proposals  far  in 
advance  of  the  time  of  legislative  consideration  of 
them,  urges  them  without  falling  into  spasms  either 
of  self-approval  or  of  condemnation  of  others,  is 
willing  manifestly  to  listen  to  argument  for  or  against 
specific  suggestions,  and  will  be  glad  to  cooperate 
if  devices  better  than  his  own  may  be  proposed. 
The  country  is  to  be  congratulated,  first,  upon  the  fact 
that  reforms  already  achieved  are  to  be  confirmed ; 
second,  that  the  principle  of  regulation  is  to  be  ex- 
tended: third,  that  the  methods  of  procedure  are  to  be 
controlled  by  the  spirit  of  moderation,  by  calm  judg- 
ment, and  through  the  cooperation  of  all  parties  in 
interest.  Truly,  it  is  a  blessing  to  have  in  the  presi- 
dential office  a  man  whose  methods  match  the  gravity 
of  his  purposes,  a  man  who  works  by  reason,  persua- 
sion, and  cooperation  rather  than  through  the  melo- 
dramatic processes  of  contention,  passion,  and  evil 
acclaim. 

Ballinger  and  His  Critics. 

Just  before  his  departure  for  his  Western  trip  Presi- 
dent Taft  gave  out  for  publication  a  letter  addressed 
to  Secretary  Ballinger  in  relation  to  matters  which 
have  more  or  less  occupied  public  attention  in  recent 
weeks.  In  the  first  part  of  this  letter  the  President  dis- 
misses certain  charges  made  against  Secretary  Ballin- 
ger by  a  subordinate  official  of  the  Interior  Department 
and  sharply  rebukes  that  official,  first  for  misrepre- 
sentation, and  second  for  pettifogging.  The  points  of 
this  case  may  be  stated  briefly.  Prior  to  his  acceptance 
of  office  Mr.  Ballinger  had  been  consulted  as  an  attor- 
ney by  certain  operators  in  Alaska  coal  lands  as  to 
their  rights  under  certain  land  filings.  He  advised 
them  in  his  character  of  a  practicing  attorney.  The 
case  was  taken  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
when  Secretary  Ballinger  came  into  the  secretary- 
ship he  found  certain  claims  upon  file.  His  only 
action  with  respect  to  them  was  to  pass  them  over  to 
other  officials  with  the  injunction  to  give  them  prompt 
attention.  All  this  is  brought  out  in  detail  in  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  so  circumstantially  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
about  the  propriety  of  Secretary  Ballinger's  course. 

The  sinner  in  this  matter  appears  to  have  been  one 
L.  R.  Glavis,  chief  of  the  field  division  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  with  headquarters  at  Seattle.  Glavis,  it 
appears,  called  on  the  President  at  his  summer  home  in 
August  and  sought  to  discredit  Ballinger  "by  insinua- 
tion and  innuendo,  as  well  as  by  direct  averment."  In 
dismissing  the  matter  the  President  very  properly 
rebukes     Glavis's    impertinence    and    dishonesty,    and 
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orders  his  dismissal  from  the  public  service.  In  so 
many  words  he  declares  that  Glavis,  in  his  zeal  to 
smirch  the  Secretary,  told  only  such  parts  of  a  mixed 
story  as  tended  to  support  his  charges.  He  failed,  so 
the  President  declares,  to  disclose  facts  in  his  posses- 
sion showing  an  entirely  proper  reason  for  the  Secre- 
tary's action.  In  simple  but  scathing  words  the  Presi- 
dent denounces  that  principle  or  method  in  prosecution 
which  aims  at  conviction  rather  than  justice. 

Of  course  what  the  President  said  with  respect  to 
Ballinger  and  Glavis  had  no  relation,  direct  or  indirect, 
with  matters  current  in  San  Francisco ;  nevertheless,  it 
is  impossible  for  one  familiar  with  our  own  affairs  not 
to  see  the  application  and  force  of  the  President's 
remarks  when  applied  to  local  conditions.  The  func- 
tion of  the  prosecutor  is  warped  from  its  true  aim 
and  purpose,  it  becomes  dishonest  and  despicable  when 
it  takes  on  a  malicious  intent,  seeking  only  to  develop 
those  aspects  of  any  given  case  which  enforce  convic- 
tion, neglecting  those  things  which  tend  to  justify  or 
exculpate  the  person  charged.  The  President's  re- 
marks, we  repeat,  were  not  intended  to  apply  to  San 
Francisco ;  none  the  less,  it  would  be  well  if  the  prin- 
ciple embodied  in  them  would  sink  into  the  consciences 
of  those  here  in  whose  hands  the  responsibilities  of 
prosecution  rest.  The  principle  which  applies  in  the 
case  under  discussion  by  the  President  applies  with 
equal  emphasis  to  conditions  as  we  have  them  here. 
What  is  dishonest  and  censurable  in  the  one  case  is  dis- 
honest and  censurable  in  the  other. 


In  the  same  letter  President  Taft  takes  up  the  pend- 
ing dispute  between  Chief  Forester  Pinchot  and  Secre- 
tary Ballinger.  He  demolishes  completely  the  case 
made  by  Pinchot  against  Ballinger,  and  incidentally 
puts  ex-Governor  Pardee  of  California  in  a  most 
uncomfortable  hole.  Ballinger  is  shown  by  the  record 
to  have  been  diligent  in  his  procedure  under  the 
laws  and  to  have  halted  only  in  obedience  to  the 
law.  The  President  declares  himself  a  supporter  of 
the  general  policy  of  conservation  of  the  public 
resources,  but  at  the  same  time  he  declares  in  positive 
terms  for  a  course  in  complete  subordination  to  the 
laws  of  the  land.  The  gist  of  his  position  is  afforded 
in  this  remark:  "In  my  judgment  he  is  the  best  friend 
of  the  policy  of  conservation  who  insists  that  every 
step  taken  in  that  direction  shall  be  within  the  law  and 
buttressed  by  legal  authority.  Insistence  on  this  is  not 
inconsistent  with  a  whole-hearted  and  bona  fide  interest 
and  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  conservation.  .  .  .  You 
are  perfectly  in  sympathy  with  this  administration's 
attitude  in  favor  of  the  conservation  of  national 
resources."  This,  of  course,  settles  the  pending  con- 
troversy between  the  Secretary  and  the  Chief  Forester. 
Mr.  Ballinger  is  sustained  absolutely ;  Mr.  Pinchot  is 
instructed  to  mind  his  own  business.  This  has  been 
foreseen  from  the  beginning;  there  could  be  no  other 
possible  outcome. 

The  incident,  with  the  President's  emphatic  assertion 
of  the  administration's  purpose  to  proceed  under  the 
laws  and  "buttressed  by  authority"  has  a  wide  sig- 
nificance. It  makes  it  clear  that  the  present  admin- 
istration is  to  be  one  founded  in  definite  and  fixed 
authority,  one  which  will  do  nothing  upon  theories  of  a 
virtue  and  a  power  above  the  law.  It  marks  a  de- 
parture, already  made  practically,  from  certain  rules 
of  action  followed  during  the  Roosevelt  regime.  In  a 
sense  there  is  no  change,  for  the  general  purposes  of 
the  Roosevelt  administration  are  avowed  and  sustained 
by  Mr.  Taft.  The  difference  is  at  the  point  of  method, 
and  it  is  one  which  in  the  nature  of  things  had  to  be 
enforced.  We  see  in  the  case  of  Pinchot  and  of  the 
poor  enthusiast,  Glavis,  to  what  extremes  an  unregu- 
lated authority,  filled  with  theories  of  its  own  virtue 
and  importance,  may  go.  Pinchot  would  carry  out  cer- 
tain half-cooked  and  radical  ideas,  law  or  no  law; 
Glavis  would  proceed  against  his  chief  officer  in  sup- 
port of  his  friend  Pinchot — for  this  was  clearly  his 
purpose — by  methods  so  partial  and  unfair  as  to  come 
to  nothing  short  of  gross  disloyalty  combined  with 
gross  dishonesty.  The  change  comes  none  too  soon, 
for  under  the  ideas  fostered  during  the  Roosevelt 
regime  the  governmental  machinery  would  speedily 
have  degenerated  into  a  system  in  which  legality  and 
equity  would  be  the  merest  names,  carrying  no  sense 
of  binding  obligation,  meaning  nothing  wherever  they 
chanced  to  stand  athwart  the  merely  personal  and 
whimsical  purposes  of  those  in  authority. 

The  humiliation  of  Pardee  is  made  complete  by  a 
plain  recital  of  facts.  The  ex-governor  declared  on 
the    floor    of    the    irrigation    convention    at    Spokane 


that  Secretary  Ballinger  had  restored  to  the  public 
domain  for  settlement  certain  lands  which  had  been 
withdrawn  by  the  last  administration  for  the  purpose 
of  conserving  water  sites;  that  after  complaint  thereof 
had  been  made  to  the  Secretary,  he  (the  Secretary) 
had  subsequently  withdrawn  some  of  the  lands  again 
from  settlement;  but  that,  in  the  meantime,  between  the 
one  act  and  the  other,  an  opportunity  had  been  given 
to  the  so-called  "water  power  trust"  to  file  entries  and 
obtain  vested  rights  in  valuable  water  sites  in  Mon 
tana.  The  President  shows  that  Pardee  was  abso- 
lutely misinformed — that  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Secretary  was  technically  necessary,  and  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  "not  one  single  filing  has  been  attempted 
on  any  of  the  water  power  sites  since  the  Secretary's 
original  order  of  withdrawal."  Pardee's  second  charge 
concerning  the  withdrawal  of  fifteen  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  Montana,  is  shown  by  the  President  to 
be  equally  mistaken.  The  President  whittles  down  the 
story  to  the  zero  point,  showing  that  the  ex-governor 
spoke  either  from  invention  or  hearsay,  and  that  there 
was  absolutely  no  basis  of  fact  in  his  assertions.  Thus 
does  that  exhibition  of  sound  and  fury  which  Pardee 
gave  before  the  Spokane  convention  dwindle  to  mere 
anger  and  ignorance.  It  would  be  too  much  to  hope 
that  Pardee  will  from  this  incident  learn  a  lesson  in 
prudence.  Nature  has  denied  to  him  those  qualities  of 
mind  and  temper  which  sustain  prudence.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  however,  for  the  credit  of  California  that 
when  next  this  bewhiskered  malcontent  rises  to  discuss 
matters  about  which  he  has  no  knowledge — when  he 
rises  to  discuss  anything — somebody  will  have  the  kind- 
ness to  grasp  his  coat  tails  and  land  him  in  his  seat. 
There  is  but  one  role  left  in  which  Pardee  may  appear 
creditablv,  and  that  is  the  role  of  absolute  silence. 


Editorial  Notes. 

According  to  the  newspapers  the  junior  W.  K.  Van- 
derbilts  have  come  to  the  one  agreement  possible 
between  them — they  have  agreed  to  disagree.  Young 
Mrs.  Vanderbilt  with  her  children  will  live  in  one  house ; 
young  Mr.  Vanderbilt  with  his  mistresses  will  live  in 
another — or  others.  All  of  which  is  notable  only  because 
the  family  has  such  a  lot  of  money  and  because  the 
domestic  history  on  both  sides  has  been  so  checkered. 
Mrs.  Vanderbilt's  sister  was  separated  from  her  hus- 
band; her  brother,  after  a  life  of  notorious  irregularities, 
married  disreputably ;  and  prior  to  all  this  the  father  and 
mother  of  the  group  had  severed  all  family  relations. 
On  the  other  side  the  domestic  history  is  not  much 
better.  Vanderbilt's  sister,  who  married  abroad,  has 
broken  with  her  husband ;  his  father  and  mother,  after 
a  stormy  matrimonial  career,  separated,  each  now  being 
married  again.  Really  it  is  hardly  surprising  that 
young  persons  bred  in  such  an  atmosphere  should  fail 
to  regard  the  marriage  tie  seriously.  All  of  which 
reminds  us  that  the  attempt  to  found  an  aristocracy  in 
New  York  and  thereabout  on  the  basis  of  wealth  has 
come  to  a  miserable  and  acknowledged  failure.  An 
aristocracy  in  any  country,  if  it  is  to  have  sufficient 
cohesive  power,  sufficient  vitality  to  sustain  its  preten- 
sions, must  have  some  elements  of  superiority  above 
other  orders  of  men.  It  must,  of  course,  have  wealth ; 
but  in  addition  to  wealth  it  must  have  the  high  qualities 
of  courage,  self-control,  self-assertion.  The  New  York 
group  has  had  nothing  of  all  this — nothing  at  all 
except  mere  wealth.  It  has  not  even  aimed  at  the 
attainment  of  culture ;  it  has  not  nourished  self-control 
through  any  species  of  discipline ;  it  has  not  even  given 
itself  the  labors  of  attention  to  its  own  business  affairs. 
On  the  other  hand  it  has  taken  wealth  to  imply  moral 
license;  it  has  abandoned  itself  to  frivolities  and  vices; 
it  has  bred  up  its  younger  generations  in  a  demoralizing 
and  enervating  luxury.  Even  its  pretensions  have  now 
collapsed.  . 

We  read  of  the  beginnings  of  the  late  E.  H.  Harri- 
man  as  "humble" — which  shows  how  carelessly  lan- 
guage may  be  used.  Mr.  Harriman's  boyhood  was 
simple  enough,  but  it  was  not  exactly  humble.  He 
came  from  an  educated,  intellectually  competent,  and 
otherwise  highly  developed  breed.  All  this  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  is  meant  by  humble  life.  No  other 
species  of  start  half  so  advantageous  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered. It  is  a  beginning  which  involves  simplicity  of 
habit,  the  discipline  of  necessity,  the  discipline  of  self- 
help,  stimulus  to  effort.  These  are  things  of  ines- 
timable value,  far  outweighing  advantages  coming 
through  those  inheritances  which  rest  upon  wealth  and 
privilege.  It  was  long  ago  discovered  that  the  best 
strength   for  the  struggle  of  life  is  that  which  a  man 


has  in  his  own  mind  and  character — in  a  disciplined 
body  and  a  disciplined  will.  The  man  who  has  these, 
plus  the  accomplishments  which  come  through  educated 
and  refined  association  in  childhood,  is  far  better  pre- 
pared for  life  than  is  the  mere  son  of  fortune.  All  this  is 
easy  to  say,  but  difficult  to  comprehend  when  one  stands 
at  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  Nevertheless  it  is  true  now 
as  always  that  there  is  no  fortune  equal  to  that  of  a 
youth  matured  in  the  necessities  which  yield  hardihood 
of  mind,  character,  and  purpose. 


The  three-year  rule  which  under  the  law  runs  in  rela- 
tion to  crimes  like  those  committed  by  the  boodling 
supervisors  has  expired.  The  boodlers  to  whom  im- 
munity was  given  by  grace  of  the  graft  prosecutors 
are  now  free  under  the  statute  of  limitations.  It  is 
believed  that  several,  perhaps  most  of  them,  will  cash 
up  their  dishonest  gettings  and  seek  other  places  of 
residence.  This  is  not  expected,  however,  until  they 
shall  be  no  longer  wanted  by  the  prosecutors,  for  while 
the  period  of  criminal  liability  for  boodling  operations 
is  past,  there  are  still  other  forms  of  liability  under  the 
laws  to  which  the  guilty  ones  may  be  held  if  they 
should  attempt  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  the  prose- 
cution. Each  man  is  on  record  under  oath,  and  there- 
fore liable  for  perjury  if  he  should  alter  his  testimony. 
As  long  as  they  are  wanted  the  boodlers  will  remain 
and  be  available  at  the  call  of  those  who  made  them 
immune.  

Dr.  Cook  has  the  advantage  of  Commander  Peary  at 
the  point  of  manners,  although  it  might  be  wished  that 
both  were  better  schooled  in  the  precepts  of  modesty. 
Peary's  fulminations,  and  the  public  estimate  of  them, 
pointedly  illustrate  how  little  a  man  may  gain  and  how 
much  he  may  lose  by  spiteful  and  angry  talk.  By  his 
folly  he  has  put  himself  in  a  position  to  be  discredited 
and  condemned  as  a  jealous  and  malicious  meddler  if 
Cook  shall  prove,  as  all  the  world  now  expects  him  to 
prove,  that  he  did  actually  reach  the  pole.  Cook  is  very 
properly  determined  to  submit  his  records  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen,  which  has  honored  him  with  its 
confidence.  After  that  they  will  be  brought  to  the 
United  States  and  submitted  to  competent  authority 
here.  In  the  meantime  he  is  gaining  credit,  winning 
friends,  and  commanding  respect  by  curbing  his  tongue. 


The  Argonaut  thinks  Mr.  Fickert  would  do  well  to 
take  lessons  in  moderation  of  statement.  He  has  been 
not  unreasonably  aggrieved,  not  unnaturally  angered 
at  a  series  of  false  statements  spread  broadcast  con- 
cerning himself;  but  a  straightforward  setting  forth  of 
facts  would  have  done  him  more  credit  than  his  over- 
impassioned  utterance  of  last  wreek.  We  have  had  too 
much  of  that  sort  of  thing  in  San  Francisco.  We  are 
tired  of  hearing  people  called  liars,  slanderers,  and 
other  hard  names.  It  is  quite  enough  that  any  man 
who  finds  himself  ill  used  by  false  statements  should 
tell  his  story  in  a  straightforward  way,  leaving  the 
record  to  confuse  and  overwhelm  his  enemies  and 
accusers.  

We  have  little  respect  and  less  patience  for  party 
platforms  after  having  read  the  promulgations  of  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  municipal  conventions. 
Neither  group  of  partisans  is  straightforward  or  can- 
did; both  have  evaded  and  fudged — tried  to  say  one 
thing  while  meaning  another.  It  is  a  case  where  plat- 
forms imply  nothing.  They  might  as  well  be  thrown 
into  the  fire  at  the  start,  for  they  can  have  no  effeel 
upon  the  political  judgment  of  any  intelligent  citizen. 


Governor  Gillett,  being  a  man  of  common  sense, 
being  likewise  a  man  without  reserves,  pokes  fun  at 
State  division  proposals.  He  sees  this  suggestion 
simply  as  a  mark  of  petty  spirit,  born  in  ignorance  alike 
of  its  objections  in  principle  and  of  difficulties  in  execu- 
tion. There  will  be  no  division  of  the  State,  therefore 
it  is  futile  and  a  bit  silly  to  discuss  the  matter. 

A  mound  in  the  neighborhood  of  Peshawar  has  just 
vielded    up    to    excavators    belonging    to    the    Indian 
Archa;ological  Department  a  casket   which   is  believed 
to    contain    a   portion    of    the    charred    remains   of    the 
Buddha.     The    fortunate   finder   is    Dr.    Spooner,    who 
came   upon   the   remains   of  a   great   Buddhist   pagoda 
about  thirty  feet  below  the  present  surface  half  a  mile 
outside   Peshawar.     The   relic  which   gives   its   special 
nterest  to  the  discovery  was  contained  in  :i  li 
cif  rock  crystal,  five  inches  by  three,  which    i 
inclosed  in  a  bronze  box  moldered  with 
the  corner  of  a  stone  burial  chamber. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Is  Britain  Degenerate? 

San  Francisco,  September  22,  1909. 

Editor  Argonaut:  As  an  Englishman  who  was  born  in 
London  and  has  lived  in  this  city  for  several  years,  may  I 
be  permitted  to  reply  to  the  observations  made  by  your  cor- 
respondent in  your  last  issue? 

The  impression  of  physical  degeneracy  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  your  writer.  I  have  frequently  heard  the  same  com- 
ment made  by  other  tourists,  but  in  each  case  it  has  been 
one  unconsciously  taken  from  the  population  of  London, 
which,  being  the  pivot  of  English  society,  has  almost  attained 
the  distinction  of  being  England  itself — as  your  correspondent 
says,  "This  city  is  a  world  in  itself."  For  its  population, 
which  I  believe  exceeds  six  millions,  it  has  undoubtedly  more 
poverty  than  any  other  city  in  the  world,  and  as  poverty  is 
the  mother  of  physical  decay,  in  this  city  physical  deteriora- 
tion is  more  in  evidence  than  elsewhere.  Another  phase  of 
London  life  which  perhaps  is  unconsciously  overlooked  is  the 
contrasting  proximity  of  the  wealthy  people  with  the  sadly 
underpaid  working  classes. 

My  contention,  however,  is  that  considering  the  prodigious 
size  of  the  city  and  the  natural  congestion  of  social  life  and 
industrial  interests,  it  is  perhaps  more  than  one  could  expect 
to  find  a  very  large  percentage  of  robust  physiques.  One  can 
obtain  a  very  reasonable  conception  of  the  poverty  and 
physical  degeneracy  which  existed  in  London  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago  by  reading  the  works  of  the  writers  of  that  period, 
and  compared  with  the  enormous  social  and  constructional 
improvements  made  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  includ- 
ing the  incorporation  of  sanitary  and  health  commissions  and 
the  London  County  Council,  who  have  spent  millions  of  dollars 
within  the  last  few  years  upon  building  modern  tenements 
and  the  improvement  of  parks  and  recreation  grounds,  swim- 
ming tanks,  etc.,  I  believe  it  is  reasonable  to  assert  that  the 
population  of  London  today  has  a  far  greater  percentage  of 
healthful  residents  than  ever  before  in  its  history. 

That  the  English  as  a  race  are  slow  is  an  assertion  which 
I  would  not  dispute :  it  is  this  national  characteristic  which 
has  placed  her  in  the  position  she  now  occupies.  To  display 
"speed"  in  England  would  be  to  insure  your  own  downfall 
both  socially  and  commercially.  The  English  are  naturally 
slow  to  form  friendship  or  business  connections,  as  in  either 
case  they  treat  such  alliances  as  absolutely  permanent,  and 
can   conceive  nothing  short   of   life-long  relationship. 

The  word  "transient"  has  practically  no  meaning  to  the 
average  Englishman,  and  while  I  admit  there  is  something 
old-fashioned  in  the  idea  of  lifelong  friendship  and  business 
relationships,  it  is  just  this  view  of  life  which  gives  the  Eng- 
lishman the  conviction  that  his  nation  will  continue  to  be  that 
which  it  always  has  been.  E.  F. 


Only  a  "Weather  Phase." 

Nordhoff,  Cal.,  September  13,  1909. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  Your  correspondent's  prophetic  remarks 
on  England's  degeneracy  and  imminent  imperial  collapse  at 
once  reminded  me  of  a  recent  arrival  from  that  island  who 
is  working  for  me  on  the  farm.  "England's  done,  sir,"  he 
said,  in  my  first  conversation  with  him,  but  I  repelled  the 
heresy  and  tried  to  assure  the  too  modest  Briton  that  his 
country  would   still   be  heard  from. 

What  the  traveler  sees  in  any  country,  and  interprets  as 
showing  an  approaching  destiny,  is  commonly  nothing  but  a 
weather  phase.  Every  people  has  its  times  of  feeling  fit  and 
its  times  of  dullness.  If  Englishmen  just  now  are  stepping 
with  a  dragging  gait,  while  Germany  is  as  brisk  and  cocky 
as  Japan,  a  few  years  later  another  wind  may  blow  and  the 
area  of  high  pressure  may  be  elsewhere. 

A  glance  back  through  the  varying  experiences  of  nations 
may  make  us  careless  of  the  aspect  of  a  muggy  day,  and  we 
shall  not  so  easily  lose  our  hope  in  the  kind  of  man  that  was 
made  in  England. 

It  may  indeed  happen,  in  our  time,  that  England's  colonial 
empire  may  break  up  as  an  institution  of  government,  by 
the  growing  self-sufficiency  of  distant  dependencies.  But  this 
will  be  but  an  incident  in  the  development  of  England's 
influence,  and  will  neither  be  proof  of  degeneracy,  nor  sign 
of   loss   of   prosperity   or   of   power   to    serve. 

E.  S.  Thacher. 

Colonel  Irish  in  Reply  to  the  "Call." 

San  Francisco.  September  16,  1909. 

Editor  Argonaut:  The  San  Francisco  Call  laments  that 
"in  a  transportation  sense  California  has  become  captive  to 
the  East.  If  Californians  want  anything  done  in  the  way  of 
transportation  they  must  humbly  carry  their  petition  to  New 
York.     California   is  a  conquered  province." 

The  Central  and  Southern  Pacific  railways  were  built  by 
Californians,  the  greatest  of  their  age.  They  retained  owner- 
ship and  control  of  their  lines,  and  lived  among  us  to  the  end. 
In  their  old  age  the  sun  never  rose  upon  a  day  in  which  they 
were  not  subjected  to  personal  abuse  by  the  San  Francisco 
press.  When  Senator  Stanford's  only  child  died  in  Italy  it 
was  a  San  Francisco  paper  that  sent  up  a  whoop  of  rejoicing 
that  the  iron  of  sorrow  had  entered  the  hearts  of  the  lad's 
father  and  mother. 

All  of  these  men  were  lampooned  during  their  life  and  after 
their  death.  Senator  Stanford's  memory  was  spat  upon  after 
his  body  rested  in  its  tomb,  and  bis  great  work  in  the  endow- 
ment of  a  university  was  derided  and  sneered  at,  and  he  was 
called  "a  thief"  by  a  California  congressman  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  with  the  high  approval  of  the  San  Francisco 
press. 

The  last  official  and  business  associate  of  these  dead  builders 
lives  in  San  Francisco.  The  high  confidence  they  felt  in  him 
was  continued  by  the  present  Eastern  owners  of  the  roads. 
The  late  Mr.  Harriman  especially  trusted  him  and  leaned  upon 
his  counsel.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  W.  F.  Herrin,  is  a  citizen, 
and  a  good  citizen,  of  San  Francisco.  When  the  press  of 
this  city  wore  out  its  virulence  upon  the  dead,  it  turned  its 
venom  upon  him,  and  by  lie  and  lampoon,  cartoon  and  curses, 
has  for  years  held  him  up  to  public  scorn,  distrust,  and  con- 
tempt. No  insinuation  has  been  too  mean,  no  accusation  too 
gross,  no  lie  too  rank,  to  be  let  loose  upon  him.  Surely,  under 
such  circumstances,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  his  princi- 
pals in  the  property  will  be  lured  to  take  up  residence  in  the 
midst  of  us,  that  their  wives  and  children  may  see  them  daily 
lied  about  and  abused  in  the  public  press.  John  P.  Irish. 


Exhaustion— Not  Degeneracy. 

Whatcom,  Wash.,  September  18,  1909. 
Editor    Argonaut  :     As    to    the    actual    state    of    England, 
there    can    be    but    little    doubt ;    it    strikes    every    impartial 
observer.     But  I  can  not  accept  the  use  of  the  word  "degen- 
eracy," which  carries  with   it  a  thought  of  deterioration  from 
within.     For  more  than  two  hundred  years  the  mighty  Mother 
of  Nations  has  sent  forth,  with  unsparing  hand,  her  sons  and 
daughters    to    create    New    England,    Virginia,    Maryland,    the 
Carolinas,    Georgia,    Delaware,    Canada,    Australia,    New    Zea- 
land, the  Cape.     What  wonder  that  the  giving  of  that  ardent 
blood  has  left  weakness!     No  judgment  can  be  just  today  that 
isobtes   P  itain    from   Great   Britain.     England   gave  her  yeo- 
her   middle  class — one  of  the   finest  that   ever   existed — 
c        unger  sons   of  her  aristocracy,  bred   to   high   cour- 
1    elm   endurance,   but  kept  her   peasantrv.  crushed  by 
nd  squire  and  ever  given  to  gross  sensuality.     Educa- 
ud  political  changes  have  given  to  that  peasantry  polit- 
wer,    but    not    the    sturdy    self-respect,    the    grim    self- 


control,  that  we  find  in  a  corresponding  class  in  France  and 
which  enables  her  bourgeoise  to  gather  strength  from  below. 
The  English  aristocracy — deprived  by  the  spread  of  democ- 
racy of  the  tutelary  care  of  the  peasantry,  their  raison  d'etre 
and  interest — have  turned  to  vapid  sport  and  soul-deadening 
dissipation.  M. 

CURRENT  TOPICS. 


The  Democratic  conference  at  Saratoga  seems  to  point  to 
a  stiffening  of  the  Democratic  backbone.  That  the  conference 
came  to  an  end  without  an  interchange  of  personalities;  that 
it  was  practically  harmonious  from  start  to  finish,  and  that 
the  discussion  was  carried  on  in  the  full  light  of  day  appear 
to  suggest  some  anterior  searchings  of  heart,  and  perhaps  even 
a  preliminary  and  private  washing  of  dirty  linen. 

The  inevitable  telegram  from  Mr.  Bryan  duly  made  its 
appearance  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings.  It  asked  for  an 
indorsement  of  the  income  tax,  for  a  demand  for  free  raw 
material,  and  for  a  liberal  reduction  of  the  tariff  upon  manu 
factures.  It  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Bryan  received  full  meas- 
ure, pressed  down,  and  running  over.  The  conference  placed 
its  benediction  upon  the  income  tax  and  dealt  with  the  tariff 
problem  by  a  simple  demand  for  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  As 
a  guarantee  of  full  weight,  it  asked  for  the  election  of  United 
States  senators  by  popular  vote. 

The  following  is  the  declaration  of  principles  submitted  to 
the  conference  and  accepted : 

The  Democrats  assembled  in  conference  at  Saratoga  Sep- 
tember 9  and  10,  1909,  announce  the  following  as  their  under- 
standing of  certain  essential  Democratic  principles  and 
policies : 

A  strict  construction  of  constitutions  both  State  and  Fed- 
eral, that  the  rights  of  the  State  and  people  respectively  may 
be  preserved. 

Loyal  support  of  the  Federal  government  in  the  exercise  of 
all  its  constitutional  powers  ;  eternal  vigilance  in  watching  and 
detecting,  and  vigorous  and  persistent  opposition  to  any  and 
all  extensions  of  Federal  power  that  trench  upon  those 
reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  people. 

A  tariff  for  revenue  only  ;  no  government  subsidies  to  spe 
cial  interests  either  directly  or  through  protective  tariff. 

Equal  and  uniform  taxation ;  taking  no  more  money  from 
the  people  than  the  just  needs  of  government  economically 
administered   require. 

The  abandonment  at  the  earliest  moment  practicable  of  our 
imperialistic  venture  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  first  safeguard 
ing-  their  independence  by  sufficient  guarantees. 

Steady  adherence  to  the  principle  of  home  rule  and  local 
self-government,  by  the  State  and  each  of  its  political  subdi 
visions. 

Rigid    economy    in    government    expenditures. 

Election  of  United  States  senators  by  the  direct  vote  of 
the  people. 

Reform  in  our  registration  and  enrollment  laws,  so  that 
personal  registration  and  enrollment  shall  be  required  in  every 
political  subdivision  of  the  State. 

Reform  in  our  methods  of  election,  so  that  each  elective 
officer  shall  be  the  separate,  deliberate,  and  intelligent  selec- 
tion of  the  voters  of  the  State. 

Reform  in  our  methods  of  nominating  candidates  for  public 
office,  so  that  nominating  conventions  shall  be  composed  of 
representatives   directly  chosen  by  the   members   of  the  party. 

Reform  in  our  primary  laws  so  as  to  give  to  every  citizen 
greater  direct  influence  in  naming  candidates  for  office,  and 
surrounding  the  primaries  with  such  safeguards  as  will  insure 
their  honesty  and  providing  the  necessary  time  and  legal 
machinery  to  insure  the  choice  of  a  majority  of  the  voters 
being   respected    and   enforced,    in    convention    and    committee. 

No  interference  with  the  personal  liberty  of  any  citizen 
except  such  as  is  essential  to  secure  the  equal  rights  of  all 
the  citizens. 

Taxation  of  corporations  by  the  State  alone,  where  their 
creation  and  regulation  should  remain. 

A  constitutional  amendment  authorizing  the  levy  of  a  Fed 
eral  income  tax. 


The  stand-patters  are  not  throwing  up  their  hats  to  any 
noticeable  extent  over  the  appointment  of  the  new  tariff 
board.  It  seems  that  there  are  to  be  only  three  members  of 
this  board,  although  it  was  at  first  intended  that  there  should 
be  five,  but  the  three  have  power  to  call  to  their  aid  as  many 
experts  as  may  be  necessary.  In  announcing  the  selection  the 
following  statement  was  issued  from  the  executive  office : 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  have 
agreed  upon  a  plan  that  these  three  gentlemen  are  to  consti- 
tute the  board  and  are  to  be  given  authority  to  employ  such 
special  experts  as  may  be  needed  in  the  investigation  of  the 
foreign  and  domestic  tariff. 

The  three  nominees  are  Henry  C.  Emery,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Yale ;  Alvin  H.  Sanders,  editor  of  the  Breeders' 
Gazette,  and  James  B.  Reynolds,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Professor  Emery  is  probably  more  distasteful  to 
the  stand-patters  than  either  of  the  others.  He  is  practically 
a  free-trader,  and  is  said  to  have  exercised  a  marked  economic 
influence  over  Mr.  Taft  when  the  President  was  a  Yale  stu- 
dent. Mr.  Sanders  makes  a  specialty  of  the  reciprocity  doc- 
trine and  is  therefore  nearly  as  much  of  an  enfant  terrible  as 
Professor  Emery.  It  was  Mr.  Sanders  who  organized  the 
reciprocity  convention  at  Chicago  some  three  years  ago.  Mr. 
Reynolds  centres  in  himself  the  hopes  of  the  old  guard,  but 
he  is  still  something  of  an  unknown  quantity.  He  is  said  to 
be  particularly  well  qualified  for  the  negotiation  of  foreign 
tariff  treaties,  and  it  was  he  who  effected  the  recent  trade 
agreement  with  Germany,  an  agreement,  by  the  way,  that  was 
by  no  means  liked  by  the  high  protection  men. 


The  confident  expectation  felt  by  the  country  at  large  that 
the  President  would  not  enter  upon  a  defense  of  the  tariff  bill 
found  expression  in  journals  of  every  political  hue.  For 
example — and  it  is  a  fair  and  representative  example — the  Bal- 
timore Sun  says: 

It  will  not  be  the  part  of  wisdom  nor  of  honest  statesman- 
ship for  Mr.  Taft  to  try  to  convince  the  people  of  the  West 
that  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  law  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
people.  Mr.  Taft  is  too  large-minded,  sincere  a  man  to 
assume,  for  narrow  party  purposes,  the  role  of  defender  of 
this  measure,  to  try  to  make  the  American  people  believe  that 
it  redeems  the  pledges  of  his  party  to  the  people.  The  public 
did  not  expect  a  low  tariff.  It  was  not  promised  tariff 
revision  of  a  radical  nature.  It  did  expect,  however,  a  square 
deal.  It  looked  for  a  revision  that  would  be  good  for  the 
majority  of  the  people.  It  has  been  given  a  revision  which  is 
good  chiefly  for  the  majority  of  the  trusts  and  monopolies. 
According    to    the    statistician    for    the    Republican    conferees, 


whose  figures  do  not  take  into  account  the  modifications 
obtained  by  the  President,  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  made  a 
reduction  of  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  duties. 
The  sugar  trust,  the  wool  combine,  the  cotton  goods  combina- 
tion accepted  with  enthusiasm  the  principle  of  majority  rule 
embodied  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  legislation.  They  and 
their  kind  get  the  benefits.  The  nearly  90,000,000  of  Ameri- 
can consumers  get  the  burdens.  Mr.  Taft  ought  to  think  twice 
before  he  associates  himself  permanently  with  that  sort  of 
majority  rule.  He  had  better  let  the  sleeping  dog  lie  undis- 
turbed or  leave  to  Mr.  Aldrich  the  impossible  task  of  justi- 
fying the  work  of  Aldrich. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  says  that  "the  tariff  will  not  down" 
and  that  there  is  no  connection  between  the  Aldrich  bill  and 
the  principle  of  protection.  The  Review  of  Revietvs  prints  an 
elaborate  and  painstaking  examination  of  the  whole  bill,  show- 
ing mathematically  that  it  constitutes  an  increase  and  not  a 
decrease,  and  that  through  cunning  changes  in  classification 
the  duties  on  cotton  goods  have  been  raised  "as  much  as  100 
per  cent,  and  in  some  cases  more,  above  the  rates  of  the 
Dingley  tariff."  The  Chicago  Tribune  prints  a  letter  from 
Horace  White,  formerly  its  editor  and  subsequently  editor  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  in  which  Mr.  White  says: 

The  defense  of  protectionism  in  the  forum  of  reason  has 
been  abandoned.  All  the  old  arguments  for  it  have  dried  up 
and  blown  away,  and  nothing  has  been  substituted  in  their 
place.  In  the  light  of  the  recent  debate  in  Congress  it  stands 
utterly  defenseless.  It  has  been  exposed  as  a  mere  game  of 
grab,  and  the  only  question  remaining  is,  How  much  longer 
will  the  public  consent  to  be  its  victims? 

And  so  on.  So  far  from  the  Aldrich  bill  serving  to  allay 
the  public  resentment,  it  seems  to  have  added  fuel  to  the 
flames,  and  all  the  indications  point  to  a  renewal  of  the  fight 
along  lines  more  bitter  than  heretofore. 


President  Taft's  speech  at  Milwaukee  was  devoted  to  a 
strenuous  defense  of  the  postal  savings  bank.  He  said  that 
every  one  who  calls  himself  a  Republican  was  bound  by  the 
savings  bank  plank  of  the  party  platform.  He  himself  was 
neither  a  paternalist  nor  a  socialist,  and  he  did  not  wish  to 
see  the  government  do  anything  that  could  be  done  better 
by  private  citizens,  but  none  the  less  we  have  passed  beyond 
the  laisses  faire  school  which  would  have  the  government 
do  nothing  but  run  the  police  force.  "The  great  usefulness  of 
the  postal  savings  bank,"  he  said,  "is  the  great  encouragement 
to  thrift  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  just  wavering  in  the 
balance  whether  they  shall  save  the  money  or  use  it,  because 
they  do  not  know  where  they  can  put  it  safely." 

The  same  day  that  witnessed  this  notable  utterance  was 
also  the  occasion  of  a  counterblast  from  the  American  Bankers' 
Association  in  conference  at  Chicago.  Arthur  Reynolds,  the 
chairman  of  the  Federal  legislative  committee,  declared  that 
the  "danger  of  the  political  use  of  such  a  power  should  cause 
all  patriotic  men  to  hesitate  before  adopting  such  a  radical 
measure.  And  Mr.  Reynolds's  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  of 
the  conference   in  general. 


The  New  York  Republican  City  Committee  has  placed  itself 
upon  record,  as  being  heartily  and  unreservedly  in  favor  of 
a  fusion  campaign  against  Tammany.  There  are  no  stipula- 
tions of  any  kind  in  sight,  not  even  that  the  fusion  nominee 
must  be  a  Republican.  For  the  purposes  of  the  election  there 
are  to  be  two  parties  only — Tammany  and  anti-Tammany. 
The  New  York  Evening  Post  says  that  this  official  attitude 
of  the  Republicans  is  not  only  commendable,  but  "highly 
encouraging" : 

It  shows  how  the  fear  of  complete  domination  by  Tammany 
is  exerting  a  pressure  for  union  that  is  too  strong  for  mere 
party  preferences  or  ambitions.  The  fusion  conferences  will 
now  go  forward  with  renewed  hope  and  promise.  Tammany, 
too,  will  take  note,  and  will  be  sure  to  endeavor  to  fool  the 
public  by  virtuous  talk  about  high-class  nominees  of  its  own 
— until   "the  convention   decides"   not  to   offer  such. 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  Garibaldi's  legal 
widow  is  still  living,  although  the  Italian  liberator  him- 
self died  some  thirty  years  ago.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
the  Marquis  Raimondi,  the  friend  of  Mazzini,  and  she 
first  attracted  the  attention  of  Garibaldi  by  riding  into 
his  camp  on  the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Varese 
with  important  information  on  the  position  of  the 
enemy.  The  wedding  was  on  the  bank  of  Lake  Mag- 
giore,  but  the  union  lasted  only  a  few  days.  The  lady 
is  now  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  and  she  has  lately 
stated  that  she  was  forced  into  marriage  with  Garibaldi 
to  satisfy  the  ambitions  of  her  father.  The  marquise 
has  since  been  happily  married  and  still  bears  traces 
of  her  early  beauty,  while  preserving  unimpaired  her 
mental  brilliance  and  the  memory  of  the  great  events 
in  which  she  bore  a  part. 


James  Hamilton  Lewis  of  Chicago,  who  recently  lec- 
tured in  Paris  on  his  return  from  China,  expressed 
some  startling  theories  in  the  address  delivered  by 
him  before  the  French  Geographical  Society.  It  is  his 
opinion  that  China  is  preparing  for  a  crusade  against 
all  foreigners  under  the  belief  that  Japan,  instigated 
by  the  English,  Germans,  and  French,  is  preparing  to 
invade  the  country.  As  a  result  the  cry  of  "Out  with 
the  foreigners"  is  heard  everywhere.  "China,"  said 
Mr.  Lewis,  "is  waiting  only  for  sufficient  financial 
resources  to  strengthen  its  armies,  when  it  will  take 
away  all  concessions  possessed  by  foreigners  for  mines, 
commerce,   and  business  opportunities  now  enjoyed  in 

the  country." 

m*^ 

Medical  students  in  Japan  must  have  had  eleven  or 
twelve  years  of  preliminary  training  in  the  lower 
schools.  No  one  may  practice  medicine  who  has  been 
convicted  of  a  crime.  All  physicians  for  the  first  ten 
years  during  which  they  follow  their  calling  must  keep 
full  written  records  of  all  their  cases,  and  they  must 
not  issue  boastful  advertisements  or  claim  the  exclusive 
right  to  any  healing  invention  with  a  secret  formula. 


September  25.  1909. 
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STEALING  A  CANNON. 

The    French    Government,  After    Two    Sensational    Thefts, 
Renews  the  Crusade  Against  Spies. 


The  musician  who  lost  the  big  drum  has  a  permanent 
position  in  the  world's  gallery  of  humorists,  but  where 
shall  we  place  the  soldier  who  allows  himself  to  be 
robbed  of  a  cannon  ?  The  French  government,  to 
whom  the  cannon  belongs,  seems  to  think  that  he  should 
be  placed  in  jail,  and  to  jail  he  would  certainly  go  if 
he  could  be  caught. 

Now  to  steal  a  cannon  from  a  fort  would  seem  to 
be  about  as  difficult  an  undertaking  as  the  wit  of  man 
could  devise,  but  it  has  actually  been  done.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  somewhat  harder  to  perpetrate  the  same 
deed  upon  a  warship,  and  at  the  risk  of  straining 
credulity  to  its  limit  let  me  say  that  this  also  has  been 
done.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  two  cannon  have 
been  stolen  from  the  French  government,  one  from 
a  warship  at  Toulon  and  the  other  from  a  fort  at 
Chalons.  They  have  disappeared  with  all  their  appurte- 
nances, lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  leaving  no  trace  behind, 
and  while  there  is  no  evidence  of  their  present  where- 
abouts there  is  not  a  soldier  in  France  who  doubts  that 
they  are  now  the  object  of  curious  examination  by  Ger- 
man staff  officers  somewhere  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
Rhine.  They  were  new  cannon  of  a  secret  model.  Not 
even  the  soldiers  who  handled  them  were  familiar  with 
certain  parts  of  their  mechanism.  The  plans  and 
tracings  were  hidden  with  jealous  care  by  the  War 
Department  in  Paris,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  possi- 
bility that  the  hereditary  enemies  of  France  could  pene- 
trate the  secret.  That  the  cannon  themselves  should  be 
purloined,  one  from  a  warship  and  the  other  from  a 
fort,  never  entered  upon  the  horizon  of  the  conceivable, 
but  it  has  happened.  The  cannon  have  vanished.  The 
musician  who  lost  the  big  drum  has  been  eclipsed  by 
the  soldier  who  lost  the  cannon. 

It  is  hard  to  get  at  the  details  of  the  affair,  as  the 
government  is  not  exactly  advertising  its  own  discom- 
fiture. But  for  the  second  affair  at  Chalons  we  might 
never  have  heard  of  the  first  theft  at  Toulon,  but  now 
arrests  have  been  made,  evidence  has  been  tendered, 
and  the  whole  nation  is  aghast,  not  at  the  loss  of  the 
guns,  but  at  the  fact  that  they  could  be  lost  in  such 
a  way. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Chalons  affair  was 
engineered  by  a  certain  Corporal  Deschamps,  who 
deserted  at  the  time  of  the  theft  and  who  is  known  to 
be  in  Germany  and  therefore  safe.  But  the  authorities 
believe  that  it  is  a  case  of  cherchez  la  femme,  and  that 
not  only  one  woman  but  many  must  be  sought.  The 
gallant  defenders  of  their  country — of  all  countries — 
are  notoriously  susceptible  to  feminine  charms,  and  so 
by  way  of  a  beginning  the  arrest  of  Marguerite  Belpoix 
has  just  been  effected. 

The  reputation  of  the  fair  Marguerite  is  not  above 
reproach.  Not  for  her  are  the  white  lilies  of  a  blame- 
less life.  Ladies  who  rejoice  in  many  aliases  have  gen- 
erally their  own  shady  reasons,  and  Marguerite  Belpoix 
was  otherwise  known  as  Marcelle  Brunette,  while  her 
intimates — and  they  are  many — called  her  Nana,  which 
has  a  distinctly  suggestive  sound.  Nana  is  a  cafe- 
concert  singer,  an  occupation  by  no  means  incom- 
patible with  virtue  even  in  France.  She  came  from 
Paris  to  Chalons,  secured  an  engagement  at  the  Cafe 
des  Varietes  and  another  more  questionable  engagement 
as  the  mistress  of  Corporal  Deschamps.  She  was  evi- 
dently a  woman  of  broad  affections,  so  broad,  indeed, 
that  she  could  divide  them  between  soldier  and  civilian, 
inasmuch  as  she  also  lavished  her  favors  upon  a  young 
aristocrat  of  the  town  who  supplied  her  liberally  with 
money. 

Marguerite's  arrest  and  the  examination  of  her 
papers  has  disclosed  the  fact  that  she  sent  money  to 
Deschamps  immediately  before  his  desertion  upon  the 
theft  of  the  cannon,  but  whether  there  is  anything  to 
connect  her  with  the  theft  itself  or  to  show  that  she 
was  in  the  pay  of  Germany  has  not  been  stated. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Marguerite  is  one  of  a 
number  of  handsome  women  who  have  been  regularly 
enlisted  by  the  German  War  Office  in  order  to  under- 
mine the  loyalty  of  the  soldiers  and  so  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  military  secrets.  That  such  a  beauty  corps 
does  actually  exist  is  certain.  Two  women  spies  are 
now  in  prison  at  Rheims.  Another  charmer  known  as 
Rose  has  been  arrested  twice,  but  she  knows  how  to 
hide  her  tracks.  Her  last  escapade  was  to  fascinate  a 
young  clerk  in  one  of  the  public  offices  with  a  view  to 
gaining  access  to  certain  documents,  but  her  intended 
victim  was  a  patriot  first  and  a  lover  after,  and  he 
handed  her  over.  General  Durand,  commander  of  the 
Sixth  Army  Corps  at  Chalons,  says  that  the  country  is 
overrun  with  spies.  "Close  at  hand  is  a  spy  in  the 
guise  of  a  shepherd.  Some  are  tramps.  Women  are 
constantly  making  their  way  between  Metz  and  Stras- 
burgh  and  Nancy  and  Chalons."  General  Durand 
must  try  not  to  be  hysterical,  but  he  has  some  excuse 
when  German  spies  are  stealing  his  cannon  from  under 
his  nose.    They  will  steal  his  forts  next. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  just  now  the  Germans 
are  making  extraordinary  efforts  to  penetrate  the  mili- 
tary secrets  of  France.  There  is  a  certain  Major  von 
Rock,  who  makes  his  headquarters  at  Metz  and  who 
not  only  sends  a  steady  stream  of  spies  into  France, 
but  who  intercepts  French  deserters  and  squeezes  out 
of  them  everything  that  they  know.  Major  von  Rock 
recently  invited  an  innocent  young  Frenchman  to  visit 
him  in  order  to  learn  particulars  of  a  supposed  legacy. 
Under  the  pretense  of  paying  him  an  installment  of  his 


good  fortune  he  handed  over  a  small  sum  of  money  to 
his  victim,  took  his  receipt  for  it,  and  then  threatened 
to  denounce  him  to  his  own  government  unless  he  would 
hand  over  certain  military  information.  The  poor  dupe 
realized  too  late  that  he  had  crossed  the  frontier,  had 
been  in  conversation  with  the  head  of  the  German  spies, 
and  had  given  him  a  receipt  for  money  and  he  sur- 
rendered all  that  he  knew.  He  was  arrested  soon  after 
his  return  to  France  and  is  now  in  prison.  And  so  the 
game  goes  on.  St.  Martin. 

Paris,  September  3,  1909. 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Vagabond. 
Give  to  me  the  life  I  love  ; 

Let  the  lave  go  by  me ; 
Give  the  jolly  heaven  above 

And  the  highway  nigh  me. 

Bed  in  the  bush  with  stars  to  see. 

Bread  I  dip  in  the  river. 
There's  the  life  for  a  man  like  me! 

There's  the  life  forever  ! 

Let  the  blow  fall  soon  or  late, 

Let  what  will  be  o'er  me. 
Give  the  face  of  earth  around 

And  the  road  before  me. 

Wealth  I  ask  not,  hope  nor  love, 

Nor  a  friend  to  know  me; 
All  I  ask,  the  heaven  above 

And  the  road  below  me. 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


The  Larger  Hope. 

The    wish,    that    of    the    living    whole, 
No  life  may  fall  beyond  the  grave, 
Derives  it   not   from  what  we  have 

The   likest    God   within    the   soul  ? 

Are  God  and  Nature  then  at  strife, 
That  Nature  lends  such   evil  dreams? 
So  careful   of  the  type  she  seems, 

So   careless  of  the  single  life. 

That  I,  considering  everywhere 

Her  secret  meaning  in   her  deeds, 

And.   finding   that  of  fifty  seeds 
She  often  brings  but  one  to  bear. 

I  falter  where  I  firmly  trod, 

And,  falling,  with  my  weight  of  cares 
Upon  the  great  world's  altar-stairs 

That  slope  through  darkness  up  to  God. 

I   stretch  lame  hands  of  faith   and  grope 
And  gather  dust  and  chaff  and  call 
To  what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all 

And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope.       — Tennyson. 


The  Cloud. 


I  bring  fresh  showers   for  the  thirsty  flowers, 

From  the  seas  and  the  streams ; 
I  bear  light  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  noonday  dreams. 
From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  that  waken 

The  sweet  birds  every  one, 
When  rocked  to   rest   on  their  mother's  breast, 

As  she  dances   about  the  sun. 
I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail, 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under, 
And  then   again   I   dissolve  in  rain, 

And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 

I  sift  the  snow  on  the  mountains  below, 

And  their  great  pines  groan  aghast  ; 
And  all  the  night  'tis  my  pillow  white, 

While  I  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  blast. 
Sublime  on  the  towers  of  my  skyey  bowers, 

Lightning  my  pilot  sits, 
In  a  cavern  under  is  fettered  the  thunder, 

It  struggles  and  howls  at  fits  ; 
Over  earth   and  ocean,  with  gentle  motion, 

The  pilot  is  guiding  me, 
Lured  by  the  love  of  the  genii  who  move 

In  the  depths  of  the  purple  sea. 
Over  the  rills  and  the  crags  and  the  hills, 

Over  the  lakes  and  the  plains. 
Whenever  he  dream,  under  mountain  or  stream, 

The  spirit  he  loves  remains ; 
And   I   all   the   while   bask  in   heaven's   blue   smile, 

Whilst  he  is  dissolving  in  rains. 

That  orbed  maiden  with  white  fire  laden, 

Whom  mortals  call  the  moon, 
Glides  glimmering  o'er  my  fleece-like  floor, 

By  the  midnight  breezes  strewn ; 
And  wherever  the  beat  of  her  unseen  feet, 

Which  only  the  angels  hear, 
May  have  broken  the  roof  of  my  tent's  thin  roof, 

The  stars  peep  behind  her  and  peer  ; 
And  I  laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee. 

Like  a  swarm  of  golden  bees, 
When  I  widen  the  rent  in  my  wind-built  tent, 

Till   the   calm   rivers,   lakes  and  seas. 
Like  stripes  of  the  sky  fallen  through  me  on  high, 

Are  each  paved  with  the  moon  and  these. 

I  bind  the  sun's  throne  with  a  burning  zone, 

And  the  moon's  with  a  girdle  of  pearl ; 
The  volcanoes  are  dim,  and  the  stars  reel  and  swim, 

When   the   whirlwinds  my  banner  unfurl. 
From  cape  to  cape,  with  a  bridge-like  shape, 

Over  a  torrent  sea, 
Sunbeam-proof,   I   hang  like   a   roof. 

The  mountains  its  columns  be. 

The  triumphal  arch   through  which   I   march 

With   hurricane,    fire   and   snow, 
When   the   powers   of   the   air  are   chained   to   my   chair, 

Is  the  million-colored  bow: 
The   sphere-fire   above   its   soft   colors  wove. 

While  the  moist  earth   was  laughing  below. 
I    am   the   daughter   of   earth   and   water, 

And  the  nursling  of  the  sky ; 
I  pass  through   the   pores  of  the  oceans  and   shores  ; 

I  change,  but  I  can  not  die. 
For  after  the  rain  when  with  never  a  stain, 

The  pavilion  of  heaven  is  bare, 
And  the  winds  and  the  sunbeams  with  their  convex  gleams, 

Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air, 
I   silently   laugh   at  my   own  cenotaph, 

And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain, 
Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost  from  the  tomb, 

I  rise  and  upbuild  it  again.  — Shelley. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Ludovic  Halevy,  the  famous  librettist  of  the  Offen- 
bach operettas,  was  born  seventy-five  years  ago. 

Miss  Charlotte  Mansfield,  the  Central  African  ex- 
plorer, has  returned  from  the  journey  that  she  began 
last  January.    She  covered  16,728  miles  in  218  days. 

Herbert  Henry  Asquith  became  prime  minister  of 
England  on  April  8,  1908.  He  was  born  in  Yorkshire  in 
1852  and  was  a  prize  scholar  at  Oxford  University. 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  the  novelist,  is  a  Canadian.  He 
was  born  in,  1862  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Toronto.  After  traveling  extensively  throughout  the 
world  he  became  a  member  of  Parliament  in  1900,  rep- 
resenting the  borough  of  Gravesend,  and  was  knighted 
in  1902. 

It  is  probable  that  Senator  Chauncey  M.  Depew  will 
take  up  his  permanent  residence  in  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia. His  nephew  has  already  rented  a  house  in  that 
city  and  is  living  there  with  his  family,  and  he  says  that 
"the  senator  will  doubtless  spend  the  rest  of  his  life 
here  if  the  climate  agrees  wth  him.'' 

G.  Bernard  Shaw,  says  a  story-teller  in  the  Berlin 
Post,  never  goes  to  the  theatre  except  to  see  one  of  his 
own  plays.  He  was  asked  recently  why  he  denied  him- 
self the  pleasure  and  answered:  "You  see,  I  snore 
so  dreadfully  that  no  one  near  me  can  sleep  with  any 
degree  of  peace.  That  is  why  I  do  not  go  to  the 
theatre." 

Princess  Kuniyoshi  Kuni,  who  has  arrived  in  New 
York  with  her  husband,  Prince  Kuniyoshi  Kuni,  from 
Liverpool,  has  a  high  social  rank  in  her  own  country  as 
the  wife  of  a  cousin  of  the  Mikado.  She  is  accom- 
panied on  her  trip  to  this  country  by  Mme.  Nagasaki, 
whose  husband  is  the  grand  master  of  ceremonies  at  the 
Japanese  court.  The  prince's  party  will  travel  with 
Captain  S.  N.  Cheney  of  the  United  States  army,  de- 
tailed as  special  representative  of  the  United  States  by 
the  War  Department. 

Mr.  D.  O.  Mills  was  eighty-four  years  old  on  Sep- 
tember 5  and  he  celebrated  his  birthday  at  a  camp  in 
the  Adirondacks.  Mr.  Mills  was  born  at  North  Salem, 
Westchester  County,  New  York;  was  thrown  on  his 
own  resources  when  he  was  still  a  boy;  was  cashier 
and  part  owner  of  a  bank  in  Buffalo  when  he  was 
twenty-two,  and  in  December,  1848,  started  for  Cali- 
fornia with  the  first  of  the  argonauts.  After  establish- 
ing a  bank  at  Sacramento  he  became  the  first  president 
of  the  Bank  of  California  at  San  Francisco.  This  was 
in  the  year  1864,  during  the  Civil  War,  and  some  few 
years  later  his  chief  business  interests  were  transferred 
to  New  York. 

Lord  Strathcona,  who  was  injured  by  being  thrown 
from  his  carriage  while  driving  to  his  ranch  near  Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba,  has  been  high  commissioner  for 
Canada  since  1896.  He  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1820 
and  at  an  early  age  entered  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's 
service.  The  last  resident  governor  of  that  corporation, 
he  was  in  1870  appointed  a  member  of  the  first  execu- 
tive council  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  and  subse- 
quently became  a  Canadian  legislator.  He  is  a  director 
general  in  several  railway  companies  and  president  of 
the  Bank  of  Montreal  and  holds  several  honorary  de- 
grees from  universities.  In  1897  he  was  endowed  with 
the  rank  of  baron. 

Mr.  John  F.  Stevens,  who  has  been  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  Oregon  Trunk  Line,  first  came  prominently 
to  the  fore  in  1905,  when  he  was  tendered  the  position 
of  chief  engineer  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  John  F. 
Wallace.  He  lived  in  Panama,  but  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  Washington,  presenting  his  views  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  canal  should  be  constructed  to 
congressional  committees.  Mr.  Stevens  was  an  advo- 
cate of  the  lock  canal.  During  his  connection  with  the 
work  on  the  canal  he  was  elected  a  director  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Panama  Railroad,  and  in  July,  1906, 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission. 
He  was  chosen  to  become  chairman  of  the  commission 
on  the  retirement  of  Theodore  P.  Shonts  from  that 
office  on  March  4,  1907,  but  this  plan  was  disarranged 
by  his  unexpected  resignation. 

Rcar-Admiral  Sperry,  now  retired,  has  served  on 
various  vessels  in  the  navy,  including  the  Kcarsarge, 
Worcester,  Richmond,  Qitinnebaug,  Chicago,  York- 
toiiii.  New  Orleans,  Alabama,  and  Connecticut.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war  with  Spain  he  was  on  duty  at 
the  New  York  yard  as  ordnance  officer.  He  asked  for 
a  command  at  sea,  but  was  told  by  the  officials  in 
Washington  that  his  services  were  needed  at  the  yard. 
In  November,  1898,  he  w-as  placed  in  command  of  the 
Yorktoitn  in  Philippine  waters.  He  directed  the  move- 
ments of  the  landing  party  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Luzon.  The  landing  party  of  the  Yorktown  was  cap- 
tured by  Aguinaldo's  men.  Some  of  them  were 
wounded,  and  all  were  taken  prisoners.  Then  began  the 
chase  of  the  insurgents  and  their  prisoners  through 
the  length  of  the  island,  resulting  in  the  release  of  the 
men  at  Aparri,  on  the  northern  extremity.  From  the 
Yorktown  Rear-Admiral  Sperry  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  New  Orleans  in  Asiatic  waters,  and  when 
his  three  years  of  sea  duty  was  at  an  end  in  1903,  he 
^•as  sent  to  Newport  as  president  of  the 
College.  He  remained  at  Newport  foi 
and  then  his  ability  was  again  recognized  int- 

ment  to  The  Hague. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


September  25,  1909. 


BILL,  THE  PLOTTER. 


A  Newspaper  Man's  Story. 


It  seems  but  yesterday  that  old  Bill  Ijams  lurched 
into  the  office,  fell  over  a  chair  or  two,  sat  himself 
down  upon  the  edge  of  my  table,  and  announced,  with 
drunken  gravity,  that  he  was  the  best  blank-dashed  job- 
printer  that  hit  the  pike. 

"Yes?"  I  said,  briefly,  glancing  up  from  one  of  the 
pungent  paragraphs  that  used  to  cause  me  so  much 
amusement,  yet  were  not  appreciated  by  the  exchange 
editors  of  the  metropolitan  papers. 

"Didn"t  I  say  so,  young  feller?"  he  asked,  in  an 
aggrieved  tone,  as  he  reached  for  my  box  of  smoking 
tobacco  and  stowed  away  a  handful  of  it  behind  his 
wealth  of  bristling  mustache  and  whiskers.  "Gimme 
a  job?"  he  added,  closing  one  eye  and  viewing  me 
criticallv  with  the  other,  the  while  he  masticated  the 
tobacco. 

We  needed  a  man,  so  I  called  the  foreman. 

"Give  this  man  that  bill-head  job  of  Dudley's.  Ed. 
and  see  what  he  can  do,"  I  said. 

"I'll  dern  soon  show  ye  what  ol'  Bill  c'n  do,  young 
feller."  grumbled  Mr.  Ijams.  as  he  rolled  off  the  table 
and  followed  Ed.  "GT  Bill  c'n  turn  out  artistic  work 
fr'm  a  blacksmith  shop — such's  I  take  this  t'  be,  sonny," 
with  a  contemptuous  glance  at  the  interior  of  the  press 
and  composing-room.  Then  he  hung  up  his  coat,  filled 
his  old  cob  pipe — with  my  tobacco — grabbed  a  "stick," 
and  went  to  work. 

The  proof  of  that  one-horse  bill-head  job,  when  it 
was  handed  me.  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  later, 
filled  me  with  joy.  It  was  a  thing  of  beauty— a  master- 
piece. 

"Do  you  want  to  stay  here  awhile?"  I  asked,  having 
in  mental  view  numerous  orders  for  job-work  on  the 
strength  of  Mr.  Ijams's  unquestionable  ability  in  that 
line.  Bill  was  standing  with  folded  arms,  leering  at 
me  with  that  one-eyed  squint  of  his. 

"  'Course — ef  ve  c'n  stan'  my  price." 

"What  is  it?" 

He  named  a  figure  about  seven  dollars  a  week 
higher  than  I  felt  we  could  afford;  but  as  I  pondered 
over  it,  he  added.  "But  I  c'n  do  more  work  th'n  two 
ord'nary  men — ef  I  git  it  to  do." 

"All  right."  I  said,  finally,  "we'll  try  it  a  week,"  and 
I  turned  again  to  my  work. 

"Hold  on,"  he  said,  "I  want  t'  make  'n  agreement 
with  ye.  Don't  let  me  have  any  money.  I  can't  stand 
prosperity,  ye  see.  So,  ef  ye'd  jest's  soon  stake  me 
out  at  some  boardin'-house,  an'  git  me  a  little  eatin'  an' 
burnin'  t'bacca,  I'll  be  fixed." 

This  was  agreed  to,  as  was  also  the  request  that  I 
"stake"  him  for  another  drink,  to  "steady  his  nerves." 
Then  Bill  settled  down  to  work — and  if  ever  there  was 
a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  job-printing  line, 
he  was  that  same.  I  took  samples  of  the  first  two  or 
three  jobs  he  turned  out,  and  with  these  I  sallied  forth 
and  booked  more  orders  than  we  had  received  in 
months  past:  but  old  Bill,  slow  in  his  movements  as  he 
was.  proved  equal  to  the  rush,  and  everything  was  done 
on  time,  as  promised.  Not  only  was  he  valuable  in  his 
working  capacity,  but  he  kept  us  all  amused  with  a 
constant  flow  of  anecdotes,  related  in  his  dry  way  in 
a  drawling  voice  rendered  husky  by  years  of  dalliance 
with  John  Barleycorn  and  tobacco. 

He  claimed  to  be,  and  probably  was,  over  sixty  years 
of  age.  and  was  a  walking  encyclopedia  of  geographical 
information,  having  walked,  he  said,  in  ever}'  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  where  the  English  language  is 
printed.  Of  course,  he  had  worked  on  the  New  York 
Tribune  in  Greely's  time,  and  was  one  of  the  several 
thousand  "only  men"  who  could  readily  decipher  "old- 
Horace's"  copy.  Cairo.  Egypt,  was  one  of  the  out-of- 
the-way  places  he  had  "held  cases"  in,  and  accordingly 
the  boys  dubbed  him  "Africa."  which  sobriquet  he  did 
not  resent  in  the  least. 

He  had  been  with  us  about  a  week,  when,  one  morn- 
ing, he  slouched  into  the  office  and  dropped  into  a  chair 
near  me.  For  some  time  he  puffed  away  at  his  vile 
old  pipe  without  speaking,  but  finally  remarked,  apropos 
of  nothing: 

"Tell  me  ye  write  some  f  r  magazines,  an*  so  on." 
I  admitted  that  I  possessed  literary  aspirations. 
"  'F  ye  want  s'm'  rattlin'  good  plots."  said  Bill,  with 
some  diffidence,  "I   c'n  fill  ye  full  of  'em.     Make  'em 
up  when  I'm  drunk  'r  on  th'  road.    Good  ones,  too." 

"Yes  ?"  I  said,  wearily — for  I  had  spent  many  a  dull 
hour  with  that  variety  of  bore  with  "a  rattling  good 
plot"  to  tell  about.     "\Vhv  don't  vou  write  'em  your- 

"Can't:  aint  never  sober  long  enough."  said  Bill, 
frankly.  "When  I  am  sober,  I  have  t'  work  't  th'  trade, 
so's  t"  git  quick  r'turns.  But  I'll  tell  you  some  of  'em. 
Stay  awhile,  after  they  go  t'  press,  some  night,  an' 
we'll  chaw  th'  rag." 

With  all  due  gratitude  to  Bill  for  his  kindly  interest 
in  my  affairs,  and  the  painstaking  way  in  which  he 
imparted  to  me  those  plots  of  his  upon  which  such  suc- 
cessful bits  of  fiction  were  to  be  builded.  it  must  be  said 
that  his  efforts  to  assist  me  were  fruitless.  Either  Bill 
sober  forgot  the  principal  features  of  the  plots  mapped 
out  by  Bi'i  drunk,  or  his  listener  was  singularly  obtuse 
and  failed  to  see  things  as  Bill  himself  did.  At  any 
-  -  T  a  i  not  going  to  tell  what  became  of  the  three 
inuscripts  in  which  some  of  Bill's  ideas  were 


mine,  in  which  he  frankly  stated  his  private  opinion 
that  I  must  have  an  awful  nerve  to  expect  him  to 
read  such  rot.  much  less  publish  it.  I  handed  the  letter 
to  Bill.  He  read  it  in  silence,  then,  with  some  lurid 
profanity  directed  at  editors  in  general,  turned  and  left 
the  office. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  came  back,  drunk 
and  abusive,  and  wanted  what  money  was  due  him.  I 
tried  to  dissuade  him,  telling  him  we  wanted  him  to 
stay  with  the  office  awhile. 

"T'  h — 1  with  you  an'  th'  office !"  he  roared.  "Gimme 
my  time!" 

"But  the  bank's  closed,  Bill."  I  pleaded.     "Won't  a 
few  dollars  do  until  tomorrow?" 
"Give — me — my — time — no  .^ .'" 

I  went  out.  cashed  a  check  with  some  difficulty,  and 
came  back  and  gave  Bill  his  money.  He  went  out 
growling. 

Xext  morning  he  came  in.  showing  the  effects  of  his 
debauch,  and  sat  down  by  the  stove. 
'  Ready  to  go  to  work.  Bill  ?"  I  asked. 
"No.    I'm  goin'  t'  hit  th'  road,"  he  said,  gruffly.    "C'n 
ye  let  me  have  four  bits?" 

"Great  Caesar,  Bill !  You  won't  quit  us,  with  all 
those  jobs  on  the  book?"  I  cried,  in  dismay. 

"Might  as  well.  Won't  be  any  good  ef  I  stay,"  he 
replied,  with  considerable  firmness.  "Do  I  git  the  four 
bits?" 

He  got  it,  and  after  shaking  hands  all  round,  he  di 
appeared  in  the  direction  of  the  railway  station. 

About  six  months  later.  Bill  floated  into  the  office 
again.  If  he  had  been  sober  during  the  interval,  there 
certainly  was  nothing  about  his  appearance  to  indicate 
it.  I  have  seen  almost  every  variety  of  bum  and 
tramp,  but  in  all  my  experience  I  can  not  recall  meeting 
one  of  such  thoroughly  unwholesome  appearance  as 
old  Bill  presented  that  morning. 

"Hie  gcht's.  sonny?"  he  hiccoughed,  cheerfully,  hold- 
ing out  a  dirty  paw.     "Know  me?" 

I  surveyed  him  with  ill-concealed  disgust,  as  I 
remarked : 

"It  is  possible  that  a  bath  and  a  barber  might  disclose 
the  face  and  form  of  my  old  friend  Bill.  But  now — 
great  Scott,  Bill !  Go  and  get  a  bath  and  a  hair-cut." 
He  took  the  dollar  I  gave  him,  chuckled  hoarsely, 
and  left,  to  return  in  about  an  hour  somewhat  improved 
in  appearance,  and  ready  for  work. 

"Say."  he  remarked,  as  he  took  off  his  coat,  "I've 
got  th'  best  denied  plot  fr  a  short  story  ye  ever  heard 
of.     I'll  tell  ye  t'night." 

But,  alas!  it  was  like  all  the  others  he  had  given  me, 
and  quite  as  valueless  as  those  he  subsequently  imparted 
to  me  during  his  three  weeks'  sojourn  with  us.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  he  departed  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  before.  He  got  drunk,  "went  broke."  borrowed  a 
half-dollar  again,  and  walked  out  of  town. 

For  the  next  three  years,  he  showed  up  at  intervals 
of  five  or  six  months— —departing  as  innocent  of  means 
as  when  he  arrived,  always,  however,  with  a  new  suit 
of  clothes.  Never  did  he  fail  to  announce,  upon  his 
arrival,  that  he  had  the  "best  derned  plot"  for  a  story 
I  ever  heard  of.  And  never  did  one  of  his  ideas  avail 
me  anything. 

A  year  or  so  after  the  death  of  the  always  sickly 
Journal,  of  which  I  had  been  the  editor-in-chief  from 
the  beginning.  I  met  Bill  in  Chicago.  I  was  then 
"doing  police"  on  one  of  the  morning  papers,  and  it 
was  while  attending  the  Monday  morning  "round-up" 
at  the  old  Armory  station  that  I  became  aware  of  his 
presence.  As  the  police  judge,  after  looking  at  the 
name  on  the  sheet  before  him,  remarked  something 
about  "jim-jams"  being  a  more  appropriate  name  than 
"Ijams,"  I  glanced  up,  and  there,  in  the  prisoners'  dock, 
was  old  Bill,  looking,  oh !  so  tough ! — but  with  a  know- 
ing leer  on  his  face  as  he  recognized  me. 

I  whispered  to  the  judge,  who  grinned.    "Old  friend, 
eh?     William,   the   officer   says   you   were   drunk   and 
disorderly,  Saturday  night.     How  about  it?" 
"Guilty,  judge,"  said  Bill,  cheerfully. 
"M — hm.     Ever  been  here  before.  William?" 
"Not  as  many  times  's  I  ought  t'  been." 
"Coming   again?      No?      Discharged.      Your   friend 
here  wishes  to  see  you,  William." 

Bill  was  entirely  unabashed  when  I  met  him  at  the 
door,  and  seemed  greatly  amused  at  my  suggestion  that 
he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself.  "I  never  thought 
you'd  come  to  this.  Bill."  I  said,  severely. 

"Fiddle-de-dee,  boy !  Likewise,  'Rats' !"  replied  Bill. 
with  coarse  disregard  for  the  dignity  of  my  official  star. 
"Ef  I  had  two  bits  fr  ev'ry  time  that's  happened,  I 
wouldn't  be  tryin'  t'  borrow  a  dollar  now,"  he  con- 
tinued, adroitly. 

He  got  the  dollar,  and  on  the  way  uptown  unfolded 
to  me  one  of  the  "best  derned  plots"  for  a  story  he  had 
ever  evolved:  but  it  was  not  good  enough  to  consider, 
and  my  manner  told  him  so. 

"111  leave  ye  here."  he  said,  abruptly,  as  we  came  to 
Van  Buren  Street  "I  look  too  tough  f  go  uptown  with 
ye.  But.  looky,  sonny,  nex'  time  I  see  ye.  I'm  sure 
goin' t  give  ye  a  plot  that'll  make  y'r  hair  curl.  Under- 
stand?" 

We  parted,  and  Bill  made  a  bee-line  for  the  nearest 
place  to  get  an  "eye-opener."  That  was  the  last  I  saw 
of  him  for  two  years. 

Of  all  the  ubiquitous  individuals  I  ever  ran  across 

in  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way  places  and  elsewhere,  Bill 

Ijams  was  the  one  oftenest  in  evidence.     The  next  time 

I  saw  him,  he  was  in  New  York;  next,  I  found  him 

.Idened  Bill  and  made  him  morose.     The  last   officiating  as  foreman  in  a  little  newspaper  office  in  a 

ame  in  the  shape  of  a  note  from  an  editorial !  Nebraska  prairie  town ;  and  a  year  later  he  turned  up  in 

■  "no   had   published   a   number   of   sketches   of  San  Francisco,  and  stumbled  across  my  path.    On  each 


and  even-  occasion  he  had  "the  best  derned  plot"  all 
ready  to  give  me ;  and.  quite  as  regularly,  nothing  came 
of  it". 

A  few  months  after  seeing  him  in  San  Francisco, 
while  chatting  with  the  editor  of  a  paper  in  southern 
Xew  Mexico,  I  heard  a  familiar  voice  from  the  door  of 
the  composing-room  asking  some  question  about  a 
"job."  Behold  our  old  friend  Bill,  stick  in  hand,  with 
the  same  old  familiar  one-eyed  leer  on  his  grizzled 
countenance.  After  he  went  out  I  told  the  editor  about 
him. 

"Why  don't  you  take  the  old  villain  out  to  the  mine, 
and  straighten  him  out,  if  you're  going  to  be  there 
awhile?"  asked  Sherman.  "He's  good  for  years  if  you 
can  keep  him  sober;  but  he  nearly  died  after  his  last 
jamboree,  a  few  weeks  ago.  He's  about  'due'  again,  by 
now." 

Just  then  Bill's  head  emerged  from  the  doorway. 
"Say.  sonny."  he  remarked,  "I  got  somethin'  f  tell  ye. 
ef  y're  'round  t'night.    It's  a  corker,  sure,  this  time." 

"All  right,  Bill.  Come  over  and  take  supper  at  the 
hotel  with  me." 

Bill  readily  accepted  the  proposition  I  held  out  to  him 
to  go  out  to  our  camp  and  work.  He  liked  the  prospect 
of  a  change  of  employment,  and  also  that  of  being  out 
of  reach  of  his  old  enemy  when  one  of  his  "spells" 
came  one.  So  when  I  drove  out  next  day.  I  was  accom- 
panied by  this  cheerful  old  reprobate,  who  seemed 
happy  as  a  boy  over  the  outlook.  He  had  one  or  two 
"plots"  to  unfold,  too ;  but  he  did  not  seem  hurt  when  I 
failed  to  enthuse  over  them. 


Bill  had  been  with  us  at  White  Hawk  about  three 
months,  and  during  that  time  had  succeeded  not  only  in 
standing  off  "the  enemy,"  but  in  making  himself  the 
most  popular  man  in  camp,  besides.  So  it  was  with 
genuine  regret  that  everybody  heard  that  he  was  about 
to  pull  up  stakes  and  move  on.  But  the  roving  fever 
had  him,  and  nothing  we  could  say  or  do  would  induce 
him  to  reconsider. 

Without  his  knowledge,  "the  boys"  bestirred  them- 
selves in  his  behalf,  and  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
he  was  decoyed  up  to  Higgins's  boarding-house,  where 
a  "grand  ball"  was  being  held  in  his  honor.  And  when 
they  presented  the  old  fellow  with  a  handsome  watch : 
"This  is  addin'  insult  t  injury."  said  Bill,  with  grateful 
tears  in  his  bleary  old  eyes. 

About  midnight,  when  the  baile  was  at  its  height, 
came  startling  news,  brought  in  bv  a  late  arrival  from 
the  Arizona  line.  The  notorious  "Kid"  and  his  cut- 
throat band  of  reds  were  out  on  the  war-path,  and  it 
behooved  those  present — the  men,  at  least — to  get  to 
their  respective  ranches  and  look  after  their  buildings 
and  stock.   .    .    . 

A  week  later  found  us.  a  mere  handful  of  men. 
hampered  by  the  presence  of  half  a  hundred  women 
and  children,  besieged  in  garrison  by  a  hundred  or 
more  agency-fed  redskins,  who  had  obviously  succeeded 
in  heading  off  couriers  going  toward  the  military  posts, 
and  proposed  to  starve  us  out.  And  we  were  in  a  sad 
way.  There  was  plenty  of  water,  but  provisions  were 
getting  distressingly  low.  and.  worse  still,  our  supply 
of  ammunition  could  not  hold  out  much  longer. 

It  was  a  very  dejected  lot  of  men  that  gathered 
together  that  August  morning  in  Higgins's,  which  was 
our  "fort,"  and  discussed  the  situation.  It  had  come 
to  the  pass  that,  unless  help  arrived  very,  very  soon, 
we  must  manage  to  get  a  courier  through  to  the  fort — 
an  undertaking  that,  more  than  likely,  meant  death  to 
the  man  attempting  it.  In  this  emergencv  arose  old 
Bill. 

"I'll  go — t'  night,"  said  he.  "I  got  nobody  t'  keer 
fr  me;  no  chick  n'r  child.  I'm  nearly  seventy  years 
old,  an"  not  long  f  r  this  world,  anyhow.  'Course,  I'm 
a  tenderfoot,  but  I  c'n  try  t'  git  through,  anyhow." 

It  must  be  confessed,  to  our  everlasting  discredit,  that 
we  saw  the  logic  of  Bill's  arguments,  and  the  protests 
against  his  proposition  were  few  and  insincere.  That 
night,  mounted  on  the  best  horse  in  camp,  and  heavily 
armed,  Bill  Ijams  went  out  into  the  darkness,  to  give 
up  what  remained  of  his  miserable,  mistaken  life  for 
others. 

He  must  have  got  lost  in  the  hills  that  night;  for 
when  the  reds  sighted  him,  next  day,  he  was  only  a  few 
miles  on  his  way.  He  gave  them  a  running  fight  for 
several  miles,  but  was  finally  hit  by  a  stray  shot  and 
obliged  to  seek  cover  in  the  rocks.  He  made  a  good 
fight  for  his  ebbing  life,  as  the  empty  cartridge-shells 
around  the  rock  wThere  he  had  sought  refuge  amply 
proved. 

We  found  him  the  second  day  after  he  left  us,  stark 
naked  and  horribly  mutilated.  In  his  tightly  clenched 
left  hand  was  a  scrap  of  paper,  evidently  overlooked 
by  his  murderers.     On  it  was  hastily  written: 

"Boys  :  They've  got  me,  and  I  can  see  them  crawling  up. 
Good-by. — Bill.  P.  S. — Just  got  one.  Maybe  Xibsy  can  make 
a  story  out  of  this."    .    .    . 

There  was  more,  but  it  was  undecipherable.  I 
thought  that,  with  his  eye  on  the  enemy,  he  had  tried 
to  outline  another  plot.  Lester  Ketchlm. 


It  has  been  urged  in  France  to  adopt  aluminum  for 
the  pieces  of  ten  and  five  centimes,  which  now  are  made 
of  bronze.  The  advantages  urged  are  the  durability  of 
the  metal,  its  malleability,  its  metallic  sonority,  and  its 
lightness.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  this  last  point,  which, 
it  is  asserted,  would  enable  the  small  coins  to  be  easily 
distinguished  from  silver  in  the  pocket,  and  make  it  pos- 
sible to  carry  them  in  quantity  without  being  annoyed 
bv  the  weight. 
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A  STORY  OF  ALASKA. 


The  Salmon  Canning  Trade  Supplies  Material  for  a  Novel  of 
Action  and  Romance. 


Mr.  Rex  Beach  has  given  us  another  story  of  Alaska, 
of  the  people  who  do  things,  defying  alike  the  cruelty 
of  nature  and  the  greater  cruelty  of  man.  Upon  this 
occasion  it  is  salmon  and  not  gold  that  gives  Mr.  Beach 
his  inspiration,  and  while  the  hunt  for  gold  has  an 
ancient  and  time-honored  glamour  not  to  be  despised  by 
the  story-writer,  Mr.  Beach  shows  us  that  he  can  spin 
a  good  yarn  from  more  prosaic  material  and  equip  it 
with  full  measure  of  adventure. 

His  stage  in  the  far  frozen  north  is  well  filled,  and 
although  a  couple  of  short  acts  are  played  in  Seattle 
and  Chicago  we  want  all  the  time  to  get  back  to  Alaska, 
where  financial  jugglery  gives  place  to  hard  knocks  of 
the  simple  and  elemental  kind  that  still  appeals  to  our 
primitive  instincts.  We  are  introduced  to  the  hero 
upon  the  first  page.  His  name  is  Boyd  Emerson,  and 
in  company  with  a  cheerful  rascal  whom  he  has  good- 
naturedly  rescued  from  the  police  he  is  trying  to  reach 
the  village  of  Kalvik,  the  headquarters  of  the  canning 
trust,  which  has  secured  a  monopoly  of  the  business 
and  is  ready  to  maintain  it  by  means  more  forcible  than 
fair.  An  accident  upon  the  ice  is  the  cue  for  the 
heroine's  entrance,  and  she  makes  it  in  good  style 
behind  a  fine  team  of  dogs  and  in  company  of  a  half- 
breed  : 

The  figure  wrapped  up  in  the  furs  spoke  again  sharply, 
whereupon  a  tall  Indian  runner  left  the  team  and  headed 
swiftly  for  the  scene  of  the  accident.  As  he  approached.  Emer- 
son noted  the  fellow's  flowing  parka  of  ground-squirrel  skins, 
from  which  a  score  of  fluffy  tails  fell  free,  and  he  saw  that  this 
was  no  Indian,  but  a  half-breed  of  peculiar  coppery  lightness. 
The  man  ran  forward  till  he  neared  the  edge  of  the  opening 
where  the  tide  had  caused  the  floes  to  separate  and  the  cold  had 
not  had  time  as  yet  to  heal  it ;  then  flattening  his  body  to  its  full 
length  on  the  ice,  he  crawled  out  cautiously  and  seized  the 
lead  dog.  Carefully  he  wormed  his  way  back  to  security, 
then  leaned  his  weight  upon  the  tugline. 

It  had  been  a  ticklish  operation,  requiring  nice  skill  and 
dexterity,  but  now  that  his  footing  was  sure  the  runner 
exerted  his  whole  strength,  and  as  the  dogs  scratched  and  tore 
for  firm  foothold,  the  sledge  came  crunching  closer  and  closer 
through  the  half-inch  skin  of  ice.  Then  he  reached  down  and 
dragged  Emerson  out,  dripping  and  nerveless  from  his  immer- 
sion.    Together  they  rescued  the  outfit. 

The  person  in  the  sledge  had  watched  them  silently,  but 
now  spoke  in  a  strange  patois,  and  the  breed  gave  voice  to 
her  words,  for  it  was  a  woman. 

"One  mile  you  go — white  man  house.  Go  quick — you 
freeze."  He  pointed  back  whence  the  two  men  had  come, 
indicating  the  other  branch  of  the  trail. 

Fraser  had  emerged  meanwhile  and  circled  the  water-hole, 
but  even  this  brief  exposure  to  the  open  air  had  served  to 
harden  his  wet  garments  into  a  crackling  armor.  With 
rattling  teeth,  he  asked: 

"Aint  you  got  no  dry  clothes?     Our  stuff  is  soaked." 

Again  the  Indian  translated  some  words  from  the  girl. 

"No !  You  hurry  and  no  stop  here.  We  go  quick  over 
yonder.     No    can   stop   at   all." 

He  hurried  back  to  his  mistress,  cried  once  to  the  pack 
of  gray  dogs,  "Oonah !"  and  they  were  off  as  if  in  chase. 
They  left  the  trail  and  circled  towards  the  shore,  the  driver 
standing  erect  upon  the  heels  of  the  runners,  guiding  his  team 
with  wide-flung  gestures  and  sharp  cries,  the  rush  of  air  flut- 
tering the  many  squirrel  tails  of  his  parka  like  fairy  streamers. 

The  woman  in  the  furs  is  Cherry  Malotte,  whose  hos- 
pitality the  travelers  are  compelled  ultimately  to  accept, 
as  the  salmon  trust  allows  no  visitors  at  their  plant, 
fearing  competition  in  their  business  or  the  possible 
diversion  of  their  native  labor  to  some  newly  discovered 
mine. 

But  Cherry's  supreme  ambition  is  to  engage  in  just 
such  competition  as  the  trust  dreads.  She  knows  the 
enormous  profits  and  she  wants  them,  but  her  only  capi- 
tal is  a  suitable  site,  and  she  has  neither  the  money 
nor  the  men.  Emerson  seems  to  be  just  the  one  to 
engineer  such  a  project.  His  many  failures  have  made 
him  desperate,  and  his  connections  in  the  East  suggest 
the  possibility  of  capital.  She  sends  for  George  Bait 
the  gigantic  fisherman  who  has  been  ruined  bv  the  trust 
and  who  knows  the  business  from  the  ground  floor. 
Emerson  becomes  enthusiastic.  He  will  go  East  with 
Bait  and  raise  the  money,  returning  with  machinery 
and  labor  to  beard  the  lion  in  his  den: 

The  good-bys  were  brief  and  commonplace  ;  there  was  time 
for  nothing  more,  for  the  dogs  were  straining  to  be  off  and  the 
December  air  bit  fiercely.  But  Cherry  called  Emerson  aside, 
and  in  a  rather  tremulous  voice  begged  him  again  to  consider 
well  this  enterprise  before  finally  committing  himself  to  it. 
"If  this  were  any  other  country,  if  there  were  any  law  up 
here  or  any  certainty  of  getting  a  square  deal,  I'd  never  say 
a  word,  I'd  urge  you  to  the  limit.     But " 

He  was  about  to  laugh  off  her  fears  as  he  had  done  before, 
when  the  plaintive  wrinkle  between  her  brows  and  the  for- 
lorn droop  of  her  lips  stayed  him.  Without  thought  of  con- 
sequences, and  prompted  largely  by  his  leaping  spirits,  he 
stooped,  and  before  she  could  divine  his  purpose,  kissed  her. 

"Good-by !"  he  laughed,  with  dancing  eyes.  "That's  my 
answer !"  and  the  next  instant  was  at  the  sled.  The  dogs 
leaped  at  his  shout,  and  the  cavalcade  was  in  motion. 

The  others  had  not  observed  his  leave-taking,  and  now 
cried  a  final  farewell;  but  the  girl  stood  without  sound  or 
gesture,  bareheaded  under  the  wintry  sky,  a  startled,  wonder- 
ing look  in  her  eyes  which  did  not  fade  until  the  men  were 
lost  to  view  far  up  the  river  trail.  Then  she  breathed  deeply 
and  turned  into  the  house,  oblivious  to  Constantine  and  the 
young  squaw,   who   held  the  sick  baby  up   for  her  inspection. 

Emerson  ought  not  to  have  kissed  Cherry,  first 
because  he  was  a  gentleman  and  the  girl  was  unpro- 
tected, and  second  because  Mildred  Way  land,  the 
daughter  of  the  great  capitalist,  was  waiting  in  Chicago 
until  he  should  be  in  a  financial  position  to  claim  her. 
But  men  do  that  kind  of  thing,  and  perhaps  all  the 
more  readily  when  they  are  in  those  latitudes  where 
"there  aint  no  Ten  Commandments." 

George  Bait's  first  visit  to  civilization  is  attended  by 
some  amusing  incidents.  The  prospect  of  revenge 
upon  the  trust  has  filled  him  with  savage  glee,  but  this 


does  not  quench  his  childish  enthusiasm  for  the  atten- 
tions of  the  manicurist: 

He  found  Big  George  in  the  lobby  staring  with  fascinated 
eyes  at  his  finger  nails,  which  were  strangely  purified  and 
glossy. 

"Look  at  'em,"  the  fisherman  broke  out,  admiringly. 
"They're  clean  as  a  hound's  tooth.  They  shine  so  I  dassent 
take  hold  of  anything." 

"I  have  made  my  deal  with  the  bank,"  Boyd  exulted.  "All 
I  need  to  raise  now  is  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The 
bank  will  advance  the  rest." 

"That's  great,"  said  Bait,  without  interrupting  the  con- 
templation of  his  digits.  "That's  certainly  immense.  Say ! 
Don't  they  glisten  ?" 

"They   look  very  nice " 

"Stylish,  I  think." 

"That  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world.  The  task  is  easy  now.  We  will  make  it 
go,  sure.  These  bankers  know  what  that  salmon  business  is. 
Why,  I  had  no  trouble  at  all.  They  say  we  can't  lose  if  we 
have  a  good  site  on  the  Kalvik  River." 

_  "They're  wise,  all  right.  I  guess  that  girl  took  me  for  a 
Klondiker,"  George  observed.  "She  charged  me  double.  But 
she  was  a  nice  girl,  though.  I  was  kind  of  rattled  when  I 
walked  in  and  sat  down,  and  I  couldn't  think  of  nothing  to 
talk  about.  I  never  opened  my  head  all  the  time,  but  she 
didn't  notice  it.  When  I  left  she  asked  me  to  come  back 
again  and  have  another  nice  long  visit.  She's  an  awful  nice 
girl." 

"Look  out,"  laughed  his  companion.  "Every  Alaskan  falls 
in  love  with  a  manicurist  at  some  time  or  other.  It  seems 
to  be  in  the  blood.  We  are  going  to  have  no  matrimony, 
mind  you." 

"Lord!  She  wouldn't  look  at  me,"  said  the  fisherman,  sud- 
denly,  assuming  a   lobster   pink. 

The  long  fight  with  the  trust  is  stirringly  told. 
Unseen  influences  are  at  work  in  every  direction  to 
thwart  and  delay  the  adventurers.  First  of  all,  the 
bank  withdraws  its  promise  of  aid,  the  manufacturers  of 
machinery  fail  to  make  their  deliveries,  and  when  these 
obstacles  have  been  overcome  the  labor  union  at  Seattle 
refuses  to  load  the  ship  because  she  had  been  handled 
by  non-union  labor  in  San  Francisco: 

"The  beggars  are  mad.  absolutely  mad,1'  declared  the  cap- 
tain. "I  can't  understand  it.  I'm  still  in  my  bed  when  I'm 
aroused  by  an  insolent  loafer  who  calls  himself  a  walking 
delegate  and  tells  me  his  union  won't  load  me  unless  I  pay 
some  absurd  sum." 

"What  did  you  tell  him  ?"  inquired   Emerson. 

"What  did  I  tell  him  ?"  Captain  Peasley  laid  down  his 
knife  gently  and  wiped  the  tea  from  his  drooping  moustache, 
then  squared  about  in  his  seat.  "Here's  what  I  told  him  as 
near  as  my  memory  serves."  Whereupon  he  broke  into  a  tor- 
nado of  nautical  profanity  so  picturesquely  British  in  its 
figures,  and  so  whole-souled  in  its  vigor  that  his  auditors  could 
not  but  smile.  "Then  I  bashed  him  with  my  boot,  and  bloody 
well  pursued  him  over  the  rail.  Two  thousand  dollars ! 
Sweet  mother  of  Queen  Anne !  Wouldn't  I  look  well,  now, 
handing  four  hundred  pounds  over  to  those  highbinders  ?  My 
owners  would  hang  me." 

"So  they  demand  two  thousand  dollars!" 

"Yes  !  Just  because  of  some  bally  rot  about  who  may  and 
who  may  not  work  for  a  living  on  the  docks  at  Frisco." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?" 

"I'm  going  to  make  a  swimming  delegate  out  of  the  next 
walking  emissary  that  boards  me.  Two  thousand  dollars !" 
He  hid  half  a  slice  of  toast  behind  his  moustache  and  stirred 
his  tea  violently. 

"It's  Marsh  again,"  said  Big  George. 

"I  dare  say,"  Emerson  answered.  "It's  a  hold-up  pure  and 
simple.  However,  if  ships  can  be  unloaded  with  non-union 
labor  they  can  be  loaded  in  the  same  manner,  and  Captain 
Peasley  talks  like  a  man  who  would  like  to  have  the  argument 
out.  I  want  you  to  stay  here  and  watch  our  freight  while  I 
see  the  head  of  the  union." 

The  ship  is  finally  loaded  by  the  fishermen  who  are 
to  sail  on  her,  but  not  until  after  days  of  fierce  hand-to- 
hand  conflict  with  the  union  laborers,  whose  violence 
is  first  instigated  and  then  directed  by  agents  of  the 
trust.  Emerson  himself  has  to  do  his  share  of  the 
fighting,  and  in  one  of  the  many  encounters  a  man  is 
shot  dead: 

•  Close  beside  him  he  saw  the  club  he  had  dropped,  and 
endeavored  to  reach  it ;  but  before  he  could  do  so,  a  hand 
snatched  it  away  and  he  heard  a  voice  cursing  above  him.  A 
second  time  he  tried  to  rise,  but  his  shocked  nerves  failed  to 
transmit  the  impulse  to  his  muscles :  he  could  only  raise  his 
shoulder  and  fling  an  arm  weakly  above  his  head  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  crushing  blow  he  knew  was  coming.  But  it  did 
not  descend.  Instead,  he  heard  a  gunshot — that  sound  for 
which  his  ears  had  been  strained  from  the  first — and  then  for 
an  instant  he  wondered  if  it  had  been  directed  at  himself. 
A  weight  sank  across  his  calves,  the  legs  he  had  been  holding 
broke  away  from  his  grasp  ;  then,  with  a  final  effort,  he  pulled 
himself  free  and  staggered  to  his  feet,  his  head  rocking,  his 
knees  sagging.  He  saw  a  man's  figure  facing  him,  and  lunged 
at  it,  to  bring  up  in  the  arms  of  "Fingerless"  Fraser,  who 
cried  sharply : 

"Are  you  hurt,  Bo?" 

Too  dazed  to  answer,  he  turned  and  beheld  the  body  of 
a  man  stretched  face  downward  on  the  floor.  Beyond,  the 
fellow  in  the  gray  suit  was  disappearing  in  the  crowd.  Even 
yet  Boyd  did  not  realize  whence  the  shot  had  come,  although 
the  smell  of  powder  was  sharp  in  his  nostrils.  Then  he  saw 
a  gleam  of  blue  metal  in  Fraser's  hands. 

"Give  me  that  gun,"  he  panted,  but  his  deliverer  held 
him  off. 

"I  may  need  it  myself,  and  I  aint  got  but  the  one  here." 

But  the  ship  is  finally  loaded,  and  then  comes  the 
blow  that  is  intended  to  be  final.  Just  as  the  wharf 
ropes  are  being  cast  off  a  number  of  police  appear  with 
a  warrant  for  Emerson's  arrest  upon  a  charge  of  mur- 
der. Fraser  personates  him,  but  the  trick  is  discovered 
and  the  ship  is  intercepted  at  Port  Townsend,  but  once 
more  pluck  and  audacity  win  through : 

"Wait,  they're  after  me,  captain ;  it's  the  Port  Townsend 
police,  and  if  you  let  them  aboard  they'll   take  me  off." 

"What  makes  you  think  so  ?"  demanded   Peasley. 

"Ask  them." 

Turning,  the  skipper  bellowed  down  the  gleaming  electric 
pathway,  "Who  are  you?" 

"Police!     We  want  to  come  aboard." 

"What  did  I  tell  you?"  cried   Emerson. 

Once  more  the  captain  shouted:      "What  do  you  want?" 

"One  of  your  passengers — Emerson.  Heave  to.  You're 
passing  us." 

"That's  bloody  hard  luck,  Mr.  Emerson :  I  can't  help 
myself,"  the  captain  declared.  But  again  Boyd  blocked  him 
as  he  started  for  the  telegraph. 

"I  won't  stand  it,  sir.     It's  a  conspiracy  to  ruin  me." 

"But,  my  dear  young  man " 


"Don't  touch   that   instrument." 

From  the  launch  came  cries  of  growing  vehemence,  and  a 
startled  murmur  of  voices  rose  from  somewhere  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  deck  beneath. 

"Stand  aside,"  Peasley  ordered,  gruffly;  but  the  other  held 
his   ground,   saying,   quietly: 

"I  warn  you.     I  am  desperate." 

"Shall  I  stop  her,  sir?"  the  quartermaster  asked  from  the 
shadows  of  the  wheelhouse. 

"No  !"  Emerson  commanded  sharply,  and  in  the  glow  from 
the  binnacle  light  they  saw  he  had  drawn  his  revolver,  while 
on  the  instant  up  from  the  void  beneath  heaved  the  massive 
figure  of  Big  George  Bait,  a  behemoth,  more  colossal  and 
threatening  than  ever  in  the  dim  light.  Rumbling  curses  as 
he  came,  he  leaped  up  the  pilot-house  steps,  wrenched  open 
the  door,  and  with  one  sweep  of  his  hairy  paw  flung  the 
helmsman  from  his  post,  panting  : 

"Keep  her  going,  cap',  or  I'll  run  them  down  !" 

"We  stood  by  you,  old  man,"  Emerson  urged  ;  "you  stand 
by  us.     They  can't  make  you  stop.     They  can't  come  aboard." 

The  launch  was  abreast  of  them  now,  and  skimming  along 
so  close  that  one  might  have  tossed  a  biscuit  aboard  of  her. 
For  an  instant  Captain  Peasley  hesitated  :  then  Emerson  saw 
the  ends  of  his  bristly  mustache  rise  above  an  expansive  grin 
as  he  wrinkled  portentously.  But  his  voice  was  convincingly 
loud  and  wrathful  as  he  replied: 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir?  I'll  have  my  blooming  ship 
libeled  for  this." 

"I'll  make  good  your  losses,"  Emerson  volunteered,  quickly, 
realizing  that  other  ears  were  open. 

"Why,   it's  mutiny,   sir." 

"Exactly  !     You  can  say  you  went  out  under  duress." 

"I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing."  stormed  the  skipper. 
Then,  more  quietly.  "But  I  don't  seem  to  have  any  choice  in 
the   matter  ;   do   I  ?" 

"None  whatever." 

"Tell  them  to  go  to  hell !"  growled  Bait  from  the  open 
window  above  their  head. 

A  blasphemous  outcry  floated  up  from  the  launch,  while 
heads  protruded  from  the  deck-house  openings,  the  faces  white 
in  the  slanting  glare.  "Why  don't  you  heave  to?"  demanded 
a  voice. 

■  Peasley  stepped  to  the  end  of  the  bridge  and  called  down: 
"I  can't  stop,  my  good  man ;  they  won't  allow  it,  y'  know. 
You'll  have  to  bloody  well  come  aboard  yourself."  Then, 
obedient  to  his  command,  the  searchlight  traced  an  arc  through 
the  darkness  and  died  out,  leaving  the  little  craft  in  darkness, 
save  for  its  dim  lantern. 

The  war  is  continued  to  the  bitter  end  and  the  story 
of  it  is  well  told.  The  average  reader  will  learn  from 
it  more  of  the  salmon  canning  trade  than  he  ever  knew 
before,  while  those  who  love  a  romance  with  a  full- 
bodied  flavor  will  find  it  here.  Emerson's  choice  be- 
tween the  new  love  and  the  old,  between  the  wealthy 
Mildred  and  Cherry,  the  daughter  of  the  far  north,  is 
described  with  full  insight  into  a  delicate  problem  of 
psychology,  and  while  we  may  be  disposed  to  think  that 
the  author  might  have  put  more  color  into  his  depiction 
of  his  heroine  it  would  be  ungracious  to  emphasize  so 
small  a  flaw  in  a  fine  and  valuable  novel. 

"The  Silver  Horde,"  by  Rex  Beach.  Published  by 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York:  $1.50. 


The  cause  of  Sinn  Fein  appears  to  be  progressing 
in  Ireland.  Its  supporters  think  that  the  time  has  now 
arrived  when  it  demands  the  establishment  of  a  daily 
newspaper  in  its  interests,  and  the  first  issue  of  the 
Sinn  Fein  Daily  has  now  appeared.  For  some  years 
past  a  weekly  journal  has  been  issued,  and  this  is  to 
be  enlarged  and  continued  as  a  weekly,  in  addition  to 
the  daily  issue.  "Sinn  Fein"  means  "ourselves  alone,*' 
and  Sinn  Feiners  are  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  way 
Irish  daily  journalism,  especally  Nationalist  journalism, 
has  been  conducted  in  the  past.  They  protest  that  it 
has  been  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  things  English 
to  the  detriment  of  things  merely  Irish.  The  Sinn  Fein 
Daily  proposes  to  show  the  way  an  Irish  national  jour- 
nal should  be  conducted.  With  this  object  in  view, 
the  paper  will  have  correspondents  in  every  foreign 
capital,  but  none  in  London.  It  will  rigidly  ban  sensa- 
tionalism, betting  news  will  not  be  given,  and  the  staff 
of  writers  will  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  the 
deanglicization  of  the  Irish  people — Ireland  is  to  be 
made  "a  nation  once  again." 

■ — ■ ^>^ 

A  German  correspondent  writes  from  Rome:  "Prob- 
ably the  most  interesting  persons  in  the  asylum  for 
criminal  insane  at  Morlupo.  Italy,  are  the  two  men 
who  at  various  times,  before  Bresci's  day,  attempted 
to  assassinate  the  unfortunate  King  Humbert.  Passa- 
nante,  the  Neapolitan  cook  who  fell  upon  the  king  with 
a  dirk  while  the  Italian  monarch  was  driving  with 
Catroli,  is  now  about  sixty  and  totally  blind,  but 
physically  strong.  Until  his  sight  failed  he  wrote 
socialistic  essays,  some  of  which  were  incoherent,  but 
now  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  everything  and  his 
mind  is  as  blank  of  ideas  as  his  eyes  are  of  sight. 
Acciarito,  who  made  a  murderous  attack  when  the 
king  was  returning  one  day  from  the  races  to  the  Quiri- 
nal,  is  also  physically  strong  and  his  hair  and  beard 
retain  their  raven  blackness.    But  his  mind  is  a  wreck." 

Word  has  been  brought  by  a  United  States  revenue 
cutter  that  a  party  of  ethnologists,  headed  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Vochelson,  a  noted  Russian  explorer,  has  dis- 
covered relics  and  skeletons  that  would  establish  the 
record  of  population  of  northwestern  North  America 
during  prehistoric  ages.  The  relics  uncovered  are  said 
to  establish  completely  a  belief  that  thousands  of  years 
ago  the  highest  type  of  humanity  existing  in  the  new 
world  was  to  be  found  in  the  north.  The  search  of 
the  party  is  directed  by  the  Royal  Russian  Geographical 
Society  and  will  be  continued  several  years  before  a 
formal  report  is  made  in  St.  Petersburg. 


A  great  many  art  treasures  are  being  du& 
the    seaport   of   ancient    Rome.      There    cir 
even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  may  r: 
the  beauty  of  the  objects  which  are  yet 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


Drake,  an  English  Epic,  by  Alfred  Noyes. 
Published  by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company,  New  York;  $1.50. 
It  is  not  a  little  suggestive  of  better  things 
in  literature  that  a  poet  of  Mr.  Noyes's  ex- 
perience should  adventure  upon  the  grand 
epic  at  a  time  when  the  public  taste  in  poetry 
seems  well  content  with  clever  quatrains  care- 
fully fitted  to  the  hiatus  on  the  magazine  page. 
So  far  as  England  is  concerned,  the  time  is 
of  course  propitious  for  such  a  poem  as  this, 
or  for  any  other  dignified  reminder  of  na- 
tional peril  and  deliverance.  So  far  as  this 
country  is  concerned — and  we  may  remember 
that  our  share  in  Drake  is  no  small  one — we 
have  a  prologue  written  especially  for  the 
American  edition  and  written  musically  *n  the 
lyric  style  of  which  Mr.  Noyes  has  already 
shown  himself  to  be  a  master:  " 
Over  all  this  earth,   sweet, 

The  poor  and  weak  look  up  to  you — 
Lift  their' burdened  shoulders,  stretch  their  fettered 
hands  in  prayer: 
You,  with  gentle  hands,  can  bring  the  world-wide 
dream  to  birth,  sweet, 
While  I  lift  this  cup  to  you 
And  wonder — will  she  care? 

Blank  verse  makes  a  severe  strain  upon  the 
ascensive  powers  of  a  poet.  He  must  not  only 
reach  a  certain  attitude  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression, but  'the  gulf  of  "mere  prose"  is  al- 
ways waiting  for  a  momentary  loss  of  buoy- 
ancy. Blank  verse  makes  also  a  greater  de- 
mand upon  the  reader.  He  must  be  more  at- 
tentive to  the  idea,  to  the  value  of  the  word, 
and  to  the  rhythm,  that  is  to  say  if  he  wishes 
to  be  poetically  appreciative  and  not  merely 
receptive  to  a  sequence  of  recorded  events. 
If  we  are  to  lose  the  syrup  of  rhyme  the 
compensation  must  be  substantial  and  valid. 
If  "Drake"  had  been  offered  to  a  public 
still  reverential  to  the  stately  poetry  of  Mil- 
ton, still  unspoiled  by  luscious  jingles  and 
melodious  rattles,  there  need  be  no  doubt  of 
its  reception.  It  is  blank  verse  of  a  high 
order,  unmarred  by  the  glitter  of  excessive 
polish  and  rich  in  a  certain  impetuous 
grandeur  that  befits  the  theme.  Francis  Drake 
was  certainly  something  of  a  pirate,  but  he 
was  a  valiant  pirate  and  the  code  of  war  was 
not  over  strait-laced  in  his  day.  In  the 
light  of  that  day  he  stands  out  as  a  surpass- 
ingly gallant  figure,  whether  pursuing  the 
Dons  in  the  Spanish  Main  or  harrying  their 
invincible  Armada  in  the  English  Channel. 
He  is  as  worthy  as  Ulysses  of  poet's  praise, 
and  Mr.  Noyes  gives  it  to  him  with  fervor 
and  in  language  that  is  always  dignified  and 
lofty   and    that    is   often    beautiful. 

The  many  lyrics  that  find  a  place  in  the 
poem  are  as  good  as  anything  that  Mr.  Noyes 
has  done,  and  that  is  saying  much.  He  is  al- 
ways felicitous  here. 

Beyond  the  light  of  far  Cathay, 

Beyond  all  mortal  dreams, 
Beyond  the  reach  of  night  and  day 

Our   Eldorado   gleams. 
Revealing — as  the  skies  unfold — 

A  star  without  a  stain, 
The  Glory  of  the  Gates  of  Gold 

Beyond   the   Spanish   main. 

Or,  in  a  different  key : 
When   the  ship   comes  home,    from   turret  to    poop 

Filled   full  with   Spanish  gold, 
There'll  be  many  a  country  dance  and  joke, 

And  many  a  tale  to  be  told; 
Every  old  woman  shall  have  a  red  cloak 

To  fend  her  against  the  cold; 
And  every  old  man  shall  have  a  big,  round  stoup 
Of  jolly  good  ale  and  old, 

My  lads, 
Jolly  good  ale  and  old! 

There  may  be  some  doubts  as  to  the  suc- 
cess of  Mr.  Noyes's  poem,  but  of  its  deserts 
there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all,  and  they  are 
great. 


Set  in  Silver,  by  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson. 
Published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New 
York;    $1.50. 

Too  much  praise  can  hardly  be  given  to 
this  delicate  story,  clever  in  conception  and 
of  fine  and  accurate  workmanship. 

The    heroine   is    Audrie    Brendon,    daughter 
of  an  American  father  and  a  French  mother, 
who    is    now    widowed.      Audrie    is    at    school 
in   Paris,  and  she  writes  to  ask  her  mother's 
permission  to  undertake  an  extraordinary  ad- 
venture on  behalf  of  her  dear  friend,  Ellaline, 
to    whom    she     is     under     substantial    obliga- 
tions.     Ellaline    is    about    to    marry    surrepti- 
tiously a  young  French  army  officer,  but  just 
as    her    plans    are    approaching    fruition    she 
learns    that    her    guardian,    an    official    in    the 
service  of  the  Indian  government,  is  about  to 
return    to    Europe    and    personally    undertake 
her  charge.     That,  of  course,  would  be  fatal 
to    her   marital   project,    and    so    she    implores 
Audrie  to  personate  her,  to  meet  the  dragon- 
like   guardian    at    the    Paris    station,    and   to 
continue  the  deception  until  word  of  Ellaline's 
marriage    s^all    be     received.      That    Audrie's 
mother   should   telegraph    her   consent   to    this 
madcap    scheme    is    perhaps    a    weak    link    in 
the   story,   but   then   Mrs.   Brendon  is   French, 
n.       explain  many  things  to  those  who 
w  the  French  mother. 
~nds    that    the    guardian    is    not    a 
but   very   much   to   the   contrary,   and 
'    some   four   hundred   pages   we   have   a 
ul  description  of  a  relationship  which 


at  first  is  that  of  guardian  and  ward — or  sup- 
posed ward — and  that  gradually  ripens  into 
something  warmer.  Audrie  plays  her  part  in 
a  prolonged  dread  of  discovery,  for  Ellaline's 
marriage  is  postponed,  and  when  finally  the 
web  of  innocent  deception  is  broken  we  are 
thankful  that  all's  well  that  ends  well. 

It  is  a  charming  romance  that  in  no  way 
needs  a  double  recommendation,  but  that  finds 
it  in  the  admirable  guide-book  features  that 
the  authors  know  so  well  how  to  weave  in 
with  their  story.  Those  who  contemplate  a 
motor-car  tour  through  England  might  do 
worse  than  follow  the  route  chosen  by  Sir 
Lionel  Pendragon  in  celebration  of  his  sup- 
posed ward's  entry  into  the  world. 


At  the  Shrine  of  Song,  by  Herbert  Bashford. 
Published  by  the  Whitaker  &  Ray  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Bashford  need  not  doubt  that  his  voice 
will  be  heard  at  a  time  when  such  offerings 
as  his  are  few  and  far  between.  He  is  one 
of  the  few  younger  poets  of  today  whose 
verse  shows  no  trace  of  self-consciousness  and 
whose  interpretation  of  nature  bears  no  sign 
of  egotism.  When  these  virtues  are  com- 
bined with  genuine  poetic  insight  and  with 
a  fine  and  bold  workmanship  free  from  tool 
marks,  we  have  every  reason  to  congratulate 
ourselves  upon  what  we  already  have  and  to 
express  that  kind  of  gratitude  that  is  a  lively 
sense  of  favors  to  come. 

The  volume  of  128  pages  now  before  us  is 
divided  between  "Songs  of  Wood  and  Wave," 
"Sonnets  and  Quatrains,"  and  "In  Dialect," 
the  last  being  wisely  confined  to  some  twenty 
pages.  There  is  room  in  our  esteem  for  the 
dialect  verse,  but  it  is  not  large,  even  when 
it  is  so  well  done  as  in  the  present  case. 

Mr.  Bashford  gets  his  chief  inspiration 
from  nature,  and  he  who  aims  thus  high  al- 
ways saves  himself  from  the  morbidness  of  in- 
trospection that  waits  to  assail  those  who  look 
first  within  themselves  for  a  motive  and  con- 
fuse their  own  mental  eccentricities  with  the 
greater  and  eternal  motions  beyond  them. 
Mr.  Bashford  seems  to  have  the  happy  faculty 
of  waiting  upon  nature  to  tell  him  something, 
and  the  result  is  a  largeness  of  conception 
and  a  delicacy  of  imagery  that  are  the  marks 
of  true  poetry. 

As    an    illustration    of    his    vigor,    which    is 
only    one    of    his    characteristics,    it    may    be 
permissible    to    quote    "The    Wolves    of    the 
Sea" : 
From    dusk    until    dawn    they    are    hurrying    on, 

Unfettered   and    fearless   they   flee; 
From    morn    until    eve    they   plunder    and    thieve — 

The  hungry,  white  wolves  of  the  Sea! 

With   never  a   rest,   they  race  to   the  west, 

To    the  Orient's   rim  do  they   run; 
By  the  berg  and  the  floe  of  the  northland  they  go, 

And  away  to  the  isles  of  the  sun. 

They  wail  at  the  moon    from  the  desolate  dune 
Till   the   air  has  grown   dank  with  their  breath; 

They  snarl  at  the  stars  from  the  treacherous  bars 
Of  the  coasts  that  are  haunted  by  Death. 

They  grapple  and  bite  in  a  keen,  mad  delight 
As  they  feed  on  the  bosom  of  Grief; 

And    one   steals    away   to    a   cave    with    his   prey, 
And   one   to   the   rocks   of  the   reef. 

With  the  froth  on  their  lips  they  follow  the  ships, 

Each   striving  to   lead  in  the  chase; 
Since  loosed  by  the  hand  of  the  King  of  their  band 

They  have  known  but  the  rush  of  the  race. 

They  are  shaggy  and  old,  yet  as  mighty  and  bold, 
As   when   God's  freshest  gale  set  them   free; 

Not  a  sail  is  unfurled  in  a  port  of  the  world 
But  is  prey   for  the  wolves  of  the   Sea! 

We  have  no  wish  to  hurry  Mr.  Bashford, 
but  those  who  read  his  present  volume  will 
look  forward  to  his  name  upon  some  future 
title  page. 

The  Doll  Book,  by  Laura  B.  Starr.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Outing  Publishing  Company, 
New  York;  $3. 

We  all  of  us  play  with  dolls  and  live  in 
realms  of  imagination  of  an  innocence  that 
wanes  with  the  years.  The  actual  dolls  of 
our  childhood  do  but  mark  the  beginnings  of 
a  make  believe  that  continues  throughout  life 
although   not  so   irreproachably. 

Mrs.  Starr  has  written  a  book  that  seems 
at  first  glance  to  appeal  to  an  exclusively 
childish  audience,  but  an  examination  shows 
it  to  contain  plenty  of  strong  meat.  It  is  a 
history  of  dolls  from  the  earliest  ages,  dolls 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  from  those  re- 
markable effigies  that  have  been  found  in  the 
child  graves  of  ancient  Egypt  down  to  the 
fashionable  wax  minxes  of  today  who  must 
be  tended  and  waited  upon,  powdered  and 
puffed  like  their  unchildish  owners.  There 
are  dolls  of  all  nations,  dolls  with  super- 
natural powers,  fetish  dolls  and  religious  dolls. 
Then,  too,  there  are  chapters  on  home-made 
dolls,  curiosities  of  doll  life,  historic  dolls, 
and  the  educational  value  of  dolls.  The  illus- 
trations are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  are 
finely  colored.  Mrs.  Starr  has  produced  a 
work  of  distinct  value  and  of  unquestionable 
interest. 


A  Drama  in  Sunshine,  by  Horace  A.  Vachell. 

Published    by    R.    F.    Fenno    &    Co.,    New 

York;  $1. 

This  is  a  story  of  earlier  days  in  California. 

Damaris  Fabian  is  left  a  baby  orphan  by  the 

death    of  her  reckless  and   spendthrift  father, 

and   when   the   Rev.   Abner   Fish   asks   Dennis 


Fabian,  her  wealthy  uncle,  to  take  charge  of 
the  little  waif  he  refuses  because  of  painful 
memories  of  the  child's  mother.  So  the  good 
clergyman  himself  adopts  the  child,  and  when 
he  dies  Damaris  continues  to  live  with  his 
widow  and  becomes  a  beautiful  woman  and 
is  married  to   William  Chillingworth. 

Chillingworth  is  a  young  attorney  who  is 
first  the  agent  and  then  the  tool  of  Dennis 
Fabian  in  his  rapacious  and  successful  efforts 
to  possess  himself  of  a  large  tract  of  squat- 
ters' land.  Introduced  for  the  first  time  to 
society  far  above  his  own,  he  becomes  in- 
volved with  Fabian's  daughter,  who  fascinates 
him  by  the  social  graces  so  unfamiliar  to  him. 
An  estrangement  with  his  wife  naturally  fol- 
lows, and  it  is  only  when  Damaris  saves  him 
from  assassination  by  one  of  the  evicted 
squatters  by  herself  receiving  the  knife  in- 
tended for  him,  that  he  realizes  the  treasure 
that  he  is  neglecting  and  returns  to  duty  and 
to  love.  The  idea  of  the  story  is  a  good  one, 
and  its  ethics  are  what  they  should  be,  but 
the  healthy  reader  will  despise  Chillingworth, 
while  a  lack  of  precision  in  the  depiction  of 
Damaris  prevents  that  admirable  young 
woman  from  receiving  quite  all  of  the  homage 
that  she  deserves.  The  book  is  valuable  for 
its  picture  of  a  certain  phase  of  California 
history. 

The    Mocassin    Ranch,    by    Hamlin    Garland. 

Published    by    Harper    &    Brothers,    New 

York;  $1. 
This  story  is  not  particularly  well  told  nor 
particularly  worth  telling.  It  relates  to  early 
Dakota  days  and  the  hardships  endured  by 
the  pioneers,  among  whom  are  Burke  and  his  i 
pretty  wife  Blanche,  who  have  been  failures 
in  Illinois  and  who  hope  to  change  their  luck 
upon  new  soil.  Unless  we  may  assume  that 
privation  is  conducive  to  marital  irregularity 
— which  is  notoriously  not  the  case — we  fail 
to  see  why  Blanche  should  succumb  to  the 
fascinations  of  Rivers  and  leave  her  honest 
and  affectionate  husband  except  under  the 
impulse  of  a  naturally  weak  and  unbalanced 
character.  In  other  words,  it  is  an  ordinary 
story  of  feminine  frailty,  and  we  are  a  little 
disgusted  when  the  curtain  falls  upon  a  vulgar 
elopement  without  any  suggestion  of  repara- 
tion for  a  peculiarly  heartless  desertion. 
Blanche  would  have  forsaken  any  husband 
and  under  any  circumstances  if  the  whim  had 
seized  her.  The  hardships  of  her  life  were 
neither  excuse  nor  explanation. 


Stories  Children  Love,  selected  and  edited  by 
Charles  Welsh.      Published  by  the   Dodge 
Publishing  Company,  New  York;  $1.25. 
A  good  book  for  a  present.     Nearly  all  the 
old  familiar  friends  are  here  arranged  in  three 
groups     for     kindergarten     period,     grammar 
school  period,  and  high  school  period.     We  are 
not  sure  that  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  for  ex- 
ample, can  be  said  to  be  the  peculiar  property 
of  childhood,  and  perhaps  the  small  space  de- 
voted to   fables  might   have  been  better  em- 
ployed, but  the  selection  is  a  thoroughly  good 
one,   while   the  illustrations   in   color  by   Meta 
Grimball  are  all  that  they  should  be. 


Merely  Players,  by  Virginia  Tracy.  Published 
by  the  Century  Company,  New  York ; 
$1.50. 

Stories  of  the  stage  are  always  popular, 
and  especially  so  when  they  are  told  with 
knowledge  and  humor.  That  the  author  is 
herself  an  actress  and  the  daughter  of  an 
actress  is  sufficient  guarantee  of  accuracy, 
while  an  unusual  sense  of  humor  and  pathos 
and  the  power  to  express  them  are  visible 
upon   every  page. 

The  volume  is  made  up  of  twelve  short 
stories,  most  of  them  having  already  appeared 
in  magazine  form. 


Tempered  Steel,  by  Herbert  S.  Mallory.  Pub- 
lished by  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.,  New  York ; 
$1.50. 

The  writer  of  the  historical  novel  has  dif- 
ficulties from  which  the  less  ambitious  are 
exempt  and  the  dialogue  is  perhaps  among 
the  greatest.  But  Mr.  Mallory  has  been  fairly 
successful  and,  from  the  sentimental  point  of 
view,  fully  successful.  He  chooses  the  period 
of  the  struggle  between  Stephen  of  England 
ard  Matilda,  and  perhaps  he  did  well  to  avoid 
the  competition  which  centres  around  the 
more  favored  times  of  Richard  I,  the  Tudors, 
or  the  Commonwealth. 


Billy  To-Morrow,  by  Sarah  Pratt  Carr.     Pub- 
lished by  A.  C.  McCIurg  &  Co.,  Chicago  ; 
$1.25. 
This   is    a   good   story    of   a    California    boy 
who    learned    the    lessons    of    manliness    and 
chivalry    from    a    little    refugee    girl    received 
by  his  mother  after  the  great  fire.     The  boy 
reader  may  be  trusted  to   enjoy   it   and  with- 
out   having    his    pleasure    spoiled    by   the    sus- 
picion of  a  moral. 


Boys  on  the  Railroad,  by  Molly  Elliot  Seawell, 
James  Barnes,  Ellen  Douglas  Deland, 
John  R.  Coryell,  E.  Carruth,  and  others. 
Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York ;  60  cents. 
This    is   a    collection    of    stories    illustrating 

life   on   the   railroad   well   selected   for   boyish 

appreciation  and  calculated  to  stimulate  boyish 

virtues. 


A  large  percentage  of 
headaches  is  caused  by  eye 
strain,  which  can  be  re- 
lieved by  wearing  proper 
glasses. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

218  Post  St. 


-WHAT  IS  A  PICTURE?— 

Here  is  a  valuable  little  book 

which  will  help  to  an  understanding  of 
artistic  ideals  and  of  the  qualities  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  in  a  picture.  It 
will  enhance  the  appreciation  of  all 
who  wish  to  get  the  most  out  of  the 
pictures  they  see. 

Square  Svo.  cloth,  net  60  cents 
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OUR  EASY  PAYMENT  PLAN  FOR 
BUYING  A  PIANO 

•S  Many    people    defer    purchasing    a 

piano  for  months  and  even  years  simply 

because  it  is  not  convenient  to  spare  the 

cash  to  pay  for  it  all  at  once. 

<1  Our  easy  payment  plan  overcomes 

this    obstacle.      Any  piano  we  carry, 

even  the  Steinway,  may  be  bought  on  easy 

monthly  payments. 

1$  Upright  pianos  from  $250  up. 

^  Grand  Pianos  from  $650  up. 

1$  °  Second  hand  "  pianos  all  prices. 

Sherman  jpflay  &  Go. 

Stemway  and  Other  Pianos         Pbyer  Pianos  of  all  Grades 
Victor  Talking  Machines 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Sts.,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Sts.,  Oakland 
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LITERARY   NOTES. 


The  Story  of  a  Medieval  Commune. 
Siena,  the  Story  of  a  Medieval  Commune,  by 
Ferdinand  Schevill.     Published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York;  $2.50. 

There  can,  of  course,  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
history  of  Italy,  since  no  collective  handling 
could  give  their  rightful  distinctiveness  to 
the  many  Italian  civilizations  that  had  but 
little  in  common  except  the  geographical  area 
that  they  covered.  When  the  author  says 
that  the  Siena  of  the  middle  ages  was  a  na- 
tion and  had  its  own  soul  as  certainly  as  any 
nation  which  is  now  upon  the  stage,  he  gives 
us  the  key  to  the  story  of  mediaeval  Italy, 
whose  many  nationalities  must  be  studied  as 
though  in  water-tight  compartments,  and  each 
one  assigned  to  a  color  unlike  that  of  any 
other. 

He  certainly  gives  a  contagion  to  his  en- 
thusiasm for  Siena,  and  this  not  by  any  feat 
of  special  pleading,  but  by  the  orderly  ar- 
rangement of  his  story  and  by  a  skillful 
handling  that  displays  all  the  facets  of  the 
diamond.  The  brevity  of  the  chapter  de- 
voted to  Etruscan  Siena  marks  the  prudence 
of  the  historian  who  would  like  to  feed  the 
imagination  but  who  hesitates  to  do  so  with 
undemonstrated  fact.  Was  there  an  Etruscan 
town  of  Siena  or  was  it  but  the  scene  of 
Etruscan  encampments?  He  quotes  Professor 
Rossi  as  affirming  that  there  was  an  Etruscan 
Saena,  and  while  the  author  confesses  that  the 
thread  is  a  slender  one  he  is  willing  that  we 
shall  place  upon  it  such  weight  as  it  will 
bear,  so  that  we  may  feel  our  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  "dawn  of  recorded  time," 
and  so  associate  ourselves  with  a  mighty  and 
almost  forgotten   dead. 

Making  thus  a  practical  beginning  with  the 
Roman  Siena  about  the  year  30  B.  C,  we 
have  a  kaleidoscopic  picture  of  the  city  until 
the  year  1557,  when  Siena  was  ceded  to  Flor- 
ence. It  was  a  career  of  sixteen  hundred 
years,  and  it  ended  only  by  the  inexorable 
necessity  of  amalgamation  with  Tuscany  pre- 
liminary to  that  greater  amalgamation  which 
was  to  create  the  Italian  nation.  We  are 
helped  to  understand  the  part  that  Siena 
played  in  that  congerie  of  city  republics 
whose  separate  traditions  are  now  the  glory 
and  the  support  of  Italian  unity.  It  was  not 
the  greatest  part  of  all,  but  it  was  vital  and 
it  was   honorable. 

The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  a 
skillfully  rounded  presentation  that  shows  us 
the  departments  of  Sienese  civilization  like 
eggs  in  a  basket.  He  deals  with  collective 
rather  than  individual  ambitions  and  he  helps 
us  to  understand  the  communistic  spirit  in 
one  of  its  finer  illustrations.  He  has  written 
a  thoroughly  readable  book,  and  one  that  dis- 
plays the  exceptional  scholarship  that  knows 
how  to  appeal  to  the  popular  intelligence. 
There  are  thirty-four  illustrations  and  three 
maps. 

New  Publications. 
"Thoughts  of  Comfort  from  Marcus  Au- 
relius  Antonius,"  just  issued  by  the  Dodge 
Publishing  Company,  New  York,  is  a  finely 
decorated  little  volume  belonging  to  the  "Fa- 
vorite Thought"   series.      Price,   50  cents. 

From  the  Outing  Publishing  Company,  New 
York,  comes  "A  Guide  to  the  Country  Home," 
by  Edward  Kneeland  Parkinson,  with  illus- 
trations. It  is  well  and  clearly  written  and 
includes  such  topics  as  greenhouses,  live-stock, 
orchards,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  landscape  gar- 
dening— in  fact,  well-nigh  everything  that  the 
owner  of  the  country  home  wants  to  know 
expressed  in  language  that  he  can  understand. 
The  price  is  $1. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York,  have 
published  another  little  volume  by  J.  R.  Miller, 
whose  works  are  always  welcome  even  to 
those  who  do  not  share  his  theology.  It  is 
entitled  "Go  Forward,"  and  is  a  plea  for 
action,  a  protest  against  stagnation.  Mr.  Mil- 
ler always  expresses  good-will  in  his  writings, 
and  he  has  the  happy  gift  of  making  it  seem 
personal.  There  are  several  illustrations  in 
full   color  and  the  price  is   50  cents. 

Among  the  forerunners  of  Christmas  litera- 
ture is  a  little  volume  by  Dr.  Charles  E.  Jef- 
ferson entitled  "Christmas  Builders."  It  is  a 
plea  for  the  return  of  the  Christmas  spirit, 
a  gentle  protest  against  a  tendency  that  makes 
of  Christmas  "a  sort  of  discord  in  the  har- 
mony of  the  year."  Its  timely  perusal  may  do 
something  to  mitigate  the  worry  and  fret  that 
now  mar  the  greatest  of  our  annual  festivities. 
It  is  published  in  artistically  decorative  form 
by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Price,   50   cents. 

From  the  Dodge  Publishing  Company,  New 
York,  comes  an  able  and  scholarly  examina- 
tion of  "Scholasticism"  from  the  pen  of 
Joseph  Rickaby,  S.  J.  It  may  be  commended 
to  those  willing  to  give  assent  to  the  propo- 
sition to  be  found  upon  the  last  pages :  "You 
may  see  and  meditate  all  that  can  be  said  for 
any  condemned  doctrine,  provided  you  do  not 
hold  the  doctrine  itself.  You  may  sound  all 
the  depths  of  Hegelianism,  and  see  with  your 
mind's  eye  all  the  gloomy  visions  of  Schopen- 
hauer, provided  you  hold  fast  to  the  Nicene 
Creed  and  Vatican  Council,  and  do  not  deny, 
however  little  in  some  respects  you  may  be 
able  to  justify,  the  Providence  of  God."  This 
little  volume  belongs  to  the  Philosophies  An- 


cient and  Modern  series,  which  should  be  ren- 
dered popular  by  its  value.  Price,  50  cents 
net. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Commenting  upon  "Is  Shakespeare  Dead?" 
by  Mark  Twain,  Mr.  Eugene  H.  Angert  in 
the  North  American  Review  proves  conclu- 
sively that  Mark  Twain  himself  is  dead,  and 
adds  insult  to  injury  by  a  cypher  demonstra- 
tion that  all  Mark  Twain's  recent  works  were 
written  by  Elbert  Hubbard. 

Charles  Rann  Kennedy  took  passage  for 
England  on  August  21,  to  remain  there  prob- 
ably for  a  year.  Mr.  Kennedy's  play,  "The 
Servant  in  the  House,"  will  be  produced  in 
London  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre  this  fall.  Mr. 
Kennedy  said  upon  sailing,  "I  love  America 
more  than  ever — which  is  saying  much." 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  are  about 
fo  publish  a  new  edition  of  Defoe's  "Robin- 
son Crusoe,"  splendidly  illustrated  by  E.  Boyd 
Smith;  "The  Oath  of  Allegiance,  and  Other 
Stories,"  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps ;  "The 
New  Golfer's  Almanac,"  by  William  Leavitt 
Stoddard ;  "Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,"  a  cen- 
tenary sketch,  by  Dr.  Samuel  M.  Crothers ; 
De  Cesare's  "Last  Days  of  Papal  Rome," 
translated  by  Helen  Zimmern  and  with  an  in- 
troductory chapter  by  G.  M.  Trevelyan  ;  "The 
Elements  of  Military  Hygiene,"  by  Major 
Percy  M.  Ashburn,  and  new  editions  of  "The 
Life  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,"  by  Professor 
George  H.  Palmer ;  "The  Journal  of  John 
Woolman,"  "Bret  Harte's  Works"  in  seven 
pocket  volumes,  the  Popular  Poet  series  of 
ten  volumes  in  leather  binding,  and  "The 
Story  of  Noah's  Ark,"  by  E.  Boyd  Smith. 

Messrs.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  will  publish 
shortly  a  small  volume  containing  Poe's  most 
important  critical  writings,  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor F.  C.  Prescott  of  Cornell  University. 
The  aim  is  to  include  the  essays  in  which 
Poe  develops  his  theory  of  the  poem  and  of 
the  prose  tale.  Among  these  essays  are  those 
on  "The  Poetic  Principle,"  "The  Rationale 
of  Verse,"  "The  Philosophy  of  Composition," 
the  prefaces  of  1831  and  1845,  reviews  of 
Bryant,  Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  and  other 
writers,  and  selections  from  the  "Marginalia." 
Much  of  the  matter  is  now  available  only  in 
Poe's  complete  works. 

Mrs.  Charles  Mason  Fairbanks  has  pre- 
pared a  book  of  sayings  from  Thackeray, 
which  the  Harpers  will  bring  out  in  Septem- 
ber under  the  title  "The  Sense  and  Sentiment 
of  Thackeray." 

Mr.  Ramsey  Benson,  author  of  "Melchise- 
dec,"  is  among  the  humorous  contributors  to 
Life. 

Maurice  Hewlett,  the  author  of  "Open 
Country"  and  "Half-Way  House,"  comes  of 
a  family  of  lawyers  and  Mr.  Hewlett  himself 
studied  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1890. 
On  account  of  his  health  he  was  compelled 
to  give  up  practicing  and  live  in  Italy,  where 
he  decided  to  take  up  literature.  On  his  re- 
turn to  London  he  lectured  at  South  Kensing- 
ton and  at  University  College  on  Mediaeval 
Times,  and  began  to  write  for  some  of  the 
literary  journals.  For  several  years  from 
1896  he  served  as  keeper  of  the  records  of 
the  crown  lands,  a  post  which  his  father  held 
before  him. 

Messrs.  A.  C.  McCIurg  &  Co.  have  acquired 
the  publishing  rights  to  a  number  of  impor- 
tant books  on  the  list  of  the  Outing  Publish- 
ing Company  and  will  hereafter  issue  the 
titles  over  their  imprint.  These  include  two 
books  of  unusual  interest  which  have  not  yet 
been  put  on  the  market,  "The  Conquest  of 
the  Missouri,"  by  Joseph  Mills  Hanson,  and 
"Ships  and  Sailors  of  Old  Salem,"  by  Ralph 
D.  Paine,  which  will  be  issued  at  once.  The 
books  already  published  include  Clarence  E. 
Mulford's  two  stories.  "Bar  20"  and  "The  Or- 
phan," Ralph  D.  Paine's  "Greater  America" 
and  "The  Stroke  Oar,"  Zane  Grey's  "The 
Last  of  the  Plainsmen,"  Dillon  Wallace's 
"The  Long  Labrador  Trail,"  and  two  prac- 
tical books,  Sando's  "American  Poultry  Cul- 
ture,"    and     Massey's     "Practical     Farming." 


These  purchases,  together  with  the  recent  ac- 
quirement of  the  publishing  rights  in  Mrs. 
Katherine  Yates's  well-known  Christian 
Science  stories  for  children,  and  the  issuing 
of  about  sixty  new  books  in  their  fall  list, 
will  means  the  most  active  season  that  Messrs. 
A.  C.  McCIurg  &  Co.  have  ever  had.  The 
firm  now  maintains  branch  offices  in  New 
York  and  San  Francisco. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


My  April  Lady. 
When  down  the  stair  at  morning 

The  sun-rays  round   her  float,  i 

Sweet  rivulets  of  laughter 

Are  bubbling  in  her  throat; 
The  gladness  of  her  greeting 

Is  gold  without  alloy; 
And  in  the  morning  sunlight 

I  think  her  name  is  Joy. 

When  in  the  evening  twilight 

The  quiet  book-room  lies, 
We  read  old  songs  of  sorrow. 

While  from  her  hidden  eyes 
The  tears  are   falling,    falling, 

That  give  her  heart  relief; 
And   in  the  shadowy  twilight, 

I  think  her  name  is  Grief. 

My  little  April  lady! 

Of  sunshine  and  of  showers 
She  weaves  the  old  spring  magic, 

And  breaks  my  heart  in  flowers! 
But  when  her  moods  are  ended, 

She  nestles  like  a  dove; 
Then,  by  the  pain  and  rapture, 

I  know  her  name  is  Love. 
-Henry    Van   Dyke,   in   Century   Magazine. 


The  Civilized. 
Our  parting  was  in  peace.     Another  day 

Shall    mark  our    courteous    greeting — even    so. 
Have   we    not    learned   that  still    the  easier  way 

Is  wiser  far  to  go? 

The  times  have  made  us  what  we  are;   we  crowd 
Beneath  a  placid  brow  a  thought  uncouth. 

Only    to    those   untutored    is    allowed 
The  privilege  of  truth. 

The   generations  that  went   quietly 

Have  left  their  mark  upon  us,  and,  in  turn, 

Our  passions  know  that  tame  civility 
Caged   animals   must   learn. 

Before  one's  host  should  be  disturbed  a  jot 
(So  runs  the  code)   we  turn  with  easy  mien 

To  clasp  the  dank  hand  of  Iscariot 
Rather  than  make  a  scene. 

And   so   today   my    hand    touched    yours   the    while 
You  knew  what  right  it  had,  as  well  as  I, 

To  dash  from  off  your  mouth  its  fawning  smile 
And  brand  and  burn  its  lie. 

'Tis   well,   no   doubt,   that   careful   training   grips 
The  throat   of   honesty.     Yet   well   you   knew 

Back  of  the  civil  greeting  on  my   lips 
The  name   that   fltted   you. 

And  so  we  part  in  peace  to  meet  again 

With  gracious  words — no  doubt  the  wiser  way — 

Yet,  once  upon  a  time,  the  world  bred  men, 
Not  mummers  in   a  play. 
— Theodosia   Garrison,    in   Ainslee's  Magazine. 


The  Mother  to  Her  Son. 
Do   yon  know  that  your  soul  is  of  my  soul  such 

part. 
That  you  seem  to  be  fibre  and  core  of  my  heart? 
None  other  can  pain  me  as  you,  son,  can  do; 
None   other   can   please    me   or  praise   me   as    you. 
Remember  the  world  will  be  quick  with  its  blame, 
If  shadow  or  stain  ever  darken  your  name. 
Like  mother,  like  son,  is  a  saying  so  true, 
The  world  will  judge  largely  of  mother  by  you. 
Be  this,  then,  your  task,  if  task  it  shall  be, 
To    force   this   proud    world    to    do    homage   to   me, 
Be  sure  it  will  say,  when  its  verdict  you've  won: 
"She  reaps  as  she  sowed.     This  man  is  her  son." 
—Xew  York  Observer. 


Miss  Ina  G.  Richmond,  a  young  Irish  girl, 
has  just  been  appointed  manager  of  the  great 
Magherafelt  gas  works  at  Dublin.  She  is  the 
first  woman  to  occupy  such  a  position,  and  all 
Ireland  is  proud  of  her.  Miss  Richmond  first 
entered  the  royal  postoffice  service  and  be- 
came an  expert  in  telegraph  and  postal  work. 
Later  she  studied  gas  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribution. 
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SALADS 

All  salads  need  that  pi- 
quancy given  by 

LEA&PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE     ORIGINAL.     WORCESTERSHIRE 

Soups,  Fish,  Steaks,  Roast 
Meats  andmanyotherdishes 
are  improved  by  its  use. 

Refuse  Imitations. 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agts.,  N.  Y. 


OPENING 

THE  ART  ROOMS  AND 
THE  CHILDREN'S  ROOM 


Completing  the  equipment  of  a  unique 
enterprise — a  modern  Book  Store  com- 
bined with  a  distinctive  Art  Shop, 
arranged  in  a  harmonious  environment. 

IN  THE  BOOK  ROOMS— Current  and  General 
Literature,  Fiction,  Children's  Books,  Fiction 
Renting  Library,  Rare  and  Antiquarian  Edi- 
tions, Fine  Bindings,  Social  Stationery  and 
Engraving,  Paul  Elder  Publications. 

IN  THE  ART  ROOMS— Framing.  Pictures, 
Prints,  Jewelry,  Pottery,  Metal  and  Leather 
Work,  Calendars  and  Illuminated  Cards, 
Oriental  Art,  comprising  Bronzes,  Porce- 
lains, Fabrics  and  Japanese  Prints. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended 
to  visit  and  enjoy  the  various  rooms  oc- 
cupying three  floors  in  the  Paul  Elder  Building. 
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TRAINING  OF  THE  SPEAKING  VOICE 

Impediment  of  Speech  Corrected 
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Irving  Institute  School  for  Girls 

147  Presidio  Avenue,  San  Francisco 
Residence.  3370  Washington  Sl    Phone  West  1849 
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HARD  TIMES  IN  JAPAN. 


Charles  Lorrimer  Tells  How  the  Japanese  Merchant 
1  Kills  the  Goose  That  Lays  the  Golden  Eggs. 


The  goose  that  has  been  obligingly  laying 
golden  eggs  for  the  Japanese  merchant  and 
hotel  proprietor  and  shopkeeper  and  guide  for 
some  years  past  is  the  rich  American  globe- 
trotter. There  never  was  a  tamer  or  more 
accommodating  bird.  A  child  could  pluck 
him.  All  he  asked  was  moderately  good  treat- 
ment, and  so  long  as  he  received  it.  he  re- 
turned season  after  season  to  pay  his  tribute 
to  the  land  of  Our  Little  Brown  Neighbors. 

With  very  little  trouble  the  Japanese  might 
have  detained  this  useful  creature  indefinitely. 
But  they  were  too  careless  or  too  lazy  or  too 
indifferent  to  disguise  the  obvious  traps  they 
were  laying  for  him ;  they  miscalculated  the 
limit  of  his  endurance,  and  now  to  their  sur- 
prise and  dismay,  he  has  betaken  himself  and 
his  golden  eggs  -elsewhere.  The  worm  turns, 
the  goose  flies  southward  to  more  hospitable 
climates ;  they  know  him  no  more  except  as  a 
speck  on  the  horizon  making  his  way  to  China 
or   India   or   Egypt. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  the  simple  facts 
that  underlie  the  hard  times  now  being  felt 
all  over  Japan.  The  chief  cause  of  the  trouble 
is  the  omission  from  the  copybooks  of  little 
Japanese  boys  of  that  simple  threadbare 
maxim,  "Honesty  is  the  best  policy."  No 
little  boy  can  afford  to  do  without  it.  He 
needs  it,  whatever  station  of  life  he  may  ulti- 
mately fill.  If  a  shopkeeper,  he  needs  it;  if 
a  judge  or  a  jinrikisha  man.  he  needs,  it,  too. 
I  wonder  no  clever  professor  in  Japan  has 
thought  of  introducing  it  into  the  common- 
school  curriculum.  So  many  things  might  be 
dropped  out  to  make  room  for  it.  Treatises 
on  political  economy,  treatises  on  the  natural 
sciences,  bits  of  history,  scraps  of  mathe- 
matics— all  these  might  go.  Though  a  man 
be  versed  in  Chaldean  hieroglyphics,  it  shall 
avail  him  nothing  if  he  knows  not  how  to  keep 
his  bargains.  At  least,  that  is  the  way  an 
American  looks  at  it,  whether  he  be  a  mer- 
chant about  to  negotiate  a  stupendous  "dear' 
or  a  millionaire  about  to  buy  a  piece  of 
cloissonne. 

A  man  who  orders  large  shipments  of  ma- 
chinery or  pickles,  and  because  the  price  of 
steel  or  vinegar  drops  before  he  takes  deliv- 
ery, refuses  to  pay  the  price  originally  agreed 
upon  is  not  the  man  a  citizen  of  our  free 
country'  wants  to  do  business  with.  "Clean 
business  methods"  is  our  motto.  We  may 
not  always  be  able  to  get  them  at  home,  but 
we  will  have  them  abroad.  Do  you  under- 
stand the  distinction?  The  Japanese  unfortu- 
nately does  not.  To  him  a  bargain  is  as  a 
Sevres  cup  to  a  "lady  what  works  out" — a 
thing  to  be  broken.  Moreover,  a  bargain  with 
a  foreigner — that  is,  a  non-Japanese — is  more 
fragile  still,  is  spun  glass,  eggshell  china. 

The  Japanese  merchant  has  fearful  and 
wonderful  devices  for  escaping  from  his  obli- 
gations, the  share  broker  also.  So  has  the 
insurance  company.  To  quote  a  case  in  point : 
Two  years  ago  a  very  destructive  fire  took 
place  in  the  summer  mountain  town  of  Nikko. 
Most  of  the  farmers  and  tanners  and  wood 
carvers  lost  everything  they  had.  All  were 
insured,  however,  in  Tokio  companies  with 
imposing  offices  in  stone  buildings.  This  sum- 
mer when  in  Xikko.  I  asked  a  dozen  house- 
holders if  they  had  been  paid  their  insurance 
money.  "Oh,  no,"  sadly,  "we  have  written 
many  letters,  but  we  have  not  been  paid." 
Some  had  not  even  been  answered.  What 
could  these  poor  people  do  ?  Their  only 
chance  would  be  a  lawsuit — which  they  could 
not  afford.  The  foreigner,  in  a  similar  case, 
is  denied  even  this  redress.  I  do  not  mean 
that  he  can  not  go  to  court,  for  he  can — if  he 
finds  a  good  lawyer  to  take  up  his  case,  which 
is  doubtful,  as  the  Japanese  lawyer,  working 
on  the  "no  cure,  no  pay"  system,  is  unwilling 
to  give  much  time  to  what  is  likely  to  be 
hopeless.  He  can  go  to  court  certainly :  he 
can  get  justice  elaborately  worked  out  by  a 
very  polite  and  learned  judge  on  a  very  excel- 
lent code  of  enlightened  law ;  but  I  greatly 
doubt  if  he  can  ever  get  a  verdict  in  his 
favor.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  hint  that  the  law 
may  be  biased,  for  that  is  impossible,  but  it 
"so  happens" ;  and  when  several  lawsuits 
"happen"  against  a  man,  he  is  liable,  so  un- 
reasonable a  being  is  a  human  creature,  to 
take  his  capital  away  from  that  country  and 
invest   it   elsewhere. 

A  curio  collector  dislikes  exceedingly  to 
have  bits  of  "genuine  old  Satsuma"  sold  to 
him  with  a  guaranty,  and  find  they  were  made 
last  Monday  in  a  suburb  of  Osaka.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  he  buys  no  more  Satsuma, 
and  really  one  can  not  have  much  sympathy 
for  the  merchant  who  whines  about  "hard 
times"  when  he  has  only  himself  to  thank. 

I  know  a  merchant  in  Yokohama — a  curio 
merchant — once  a  very  rich  man,  who  com- 
plained to  me  bitterly  that  no  rich  Americans 
ever  bought  of  him  any  more ;  that  he  was 
poor,  his  business  shrunk.  His  reasons  were 
plausible,  they  aroused  pity.  When  I  met  a 
man  who  I  "  new  was  a  buyer  of  old  prints 
I  asked  him  to  go  to  this  fellow's  shop  and 
ood    turn    by    buying    something. 


do    h:m 


was  his  reply;   "your  dealer  is 

.:     idrel.     He  sold  a  friend  of  mine 

I   '  usai's  prints  which  he  swore  by 

of   his   grandmother   were   genuine. 

l  paper  to  that  effect  and  called  in 


two  experts  to  witness  it.  He  declared  he 
would  refund  the  money  if  they  were  copies- 
They  were — and  he  did.  My  friend  after- 
wards discovered  that  the  man  manufactured 
them  himself  in  his  back  yard,  and  left  them 
out  in  the  rain  to  'age.'  It  was  a  trick  all 
the  more  unforgivable  as  my  friend  was  a 
steady  customer  and  the  man  himself  at  that 
time  had  a  name  and  a  business  too  well  es- 
tablished to  excuse  his  stooping  to  such 
faking." 

Similar  fakes  are  going  on  all  over  the 
country  every'  day.  Nobody  considers  them 
a  sin,  or  at  least  only  a  very  small  and  very 
white  sin.  One  man  puts  the  jam  label  of  a 
well-known  British  or  American  firm  upon 
his  home-made  preserves,  puts  it  on  un- 
ashamed in  front  of  his  door  while  they  are 
still  smoking.  A  second  packs  his  biscuits  in 
tins  to  imitate  the  "make  up"  of  some  success- 
ful Western  manufacturer.  Some  years  ago 
a  wine  merchant,  bolder  than  the  rest,  pasted 
a  first-class  whisky  label  on  his  inferior 
spirits.  The  Irish  manufacturer  took  him  to 
court.  His  case  was  good,  his  firm  was  pow- 
erful, his  ambassador  was  watching.  The 
judge  was  puzzled.  At  last,  like  Solomon,  he 
found  a  way  to  combine  justice  and  mercy. 
He  decided  that  the  Irishman  was  looking  at 
the  whole  matter  from  the  wrong  point  of 
view.  He  had  received  no  injury-  On  the 
contrary.  Is  not  imitation  the  sincerest  form 
of  flattery  ?  And  had  not  he  received  the 
delicate  compliment  of  having  his  very  own 
labels  used  by  another,  thereby  proving  that 
the  excellence  of  his  spirits  was  known  and 
appreciated  ?  Rightly  understood,  the  whole 
thing  was  in  the  nature  of  a  subtle  advertise- 
ment, and  officially  the  Irishman  had  to  take 
it  that  way. 

The  Japanese  authorities  are  not  at  all  like 
the  clumsy,  bungling  merchants  who  do  not 
appreciate  a  golden-egg-laying  goose  when 
they  have  one  on  the  premises.  They  are  ex- 
ceedingly wily  in  pursuing  their  own  advan- 
tage. Impossible  to  catch  them  napping. 
Technically  they  are  always  within  the  letter 
of  the  law.  They  defeat  their  own  ends,  how- 
ever, by  their  petty  irritating  habits  and  their 
endless  red  tape.  Take  the  quarantine  officers, 
for  instance.  On  mail  steamers  coming  from 
the  China  side  they  first  appear  at  Nagasaki. 
They  worry-  the  ship's  doctor  almost  into 
nervous  prostration.  They  count  every  soul 
on  board  by  the  passenger  list.  Then  they 
count  them  all  in  the  saloon.  Then  they 
count  them  on  deck.  The  same  performance 
is  gone  through  twenty-four  hours  further  on 
at  Kobe,  where  the  work  of  the  Nagasaki  med- 
ical faculty  is  elaborately  rechecked.  At 
Yokohama  once  more  doctors  appear.  Some 
lines  of  steamers  receive  more  attention  than 
others.  It  has  been  hinted — and  strongly 
hinted — that  certain  boats  which  cross  the 
Pacific  are  more  subject  to  quarantine  than 
the  rest.  There  was  one  only  a  few  months 
ago  that  was  kept  ten  days  because  a  Chinese 
passenger  looked  slightly  greenish.  The  ship's 
doctor  patiently  suggested  the  results  of  a 
very  violent  storm  the  day  before.  Of  course, 
said  the  little  doctor,  that  might  be,  still  he 
would  bring  the  specialist-  So  the  specialist 
was  produced  and  he  placed  the  unfortunate 
sick  man  under  observation.  He  also 
sprinkled  something  like  Keating's  powder 
around  him.  It  was  an  anxious  time.  The 
ship  had  hoped  to  carry  a  very  valuable  cargo 
of  silk  to  Vancouver  and  delay  meant  serious 
loss.  But  the  specialist  was  firm,  and  nobody 
dared  lose  patience  with  him  lest  worse  things 
still  happen.  He  was  the  Napoleon  of  the 
situation,  an  absolute  autocrat.  His  word  was 
law,  or  rather  as  it  turned  out  "bath" — sul- 
phur bath  at  the  quarantine  station.  The 
man,  it  is  interesting  to  remark  in  passing, 
survived ;  but  the  silk,  it  so  happened,  was 
shipped  by  a  Japanese  steamer  and  was  ten 
days  en  route  for  its  destination  before  the 
specialist  pronounced  himself  satisfied  that 
the  seasick  Chinese  was  not  likely  to  develop 
smallpox. 

Straws  often  show  the  way  the  wind  blows. 
Small  occurrences  such  as  these  are  fast  con- 
vincing the  foreigner  that  Japan  is  not  as  good 
a  place  for  him  as  it  used  to  be.  One  port, 
Nagasaki,  is  plainly  dying.  There  are  but 
thirty-five  white  families  left.  The  big  hotel 
is  shut  and  has  been  empty  for  more  than  a 
year.  Half  the  houses  are  to  let,  and  still 
more  will  soon  be  vacant,  as  the  Japanese 
continue  to  dismiss  the  white  engineers  from 
their  shipbuilding  works  as  their  contracts  ex- 
pire. Yokohama  is  very  "dead,"  one  big  hotel 
has  just  been  shut  up  in  Tokio.  Kobe,  in 
fact,  is  the  only  place  where  the  Westerner 
seems  to  be  holding  his  own.  But  the  Jap- 
anese do  not  mind  any  of  these  things.  They 
can  do  very  well  without  the  foreign  mer- 
chant. They  knew  he  was  doomed  from  the 
first.  They  never  feared  him.  Even  without 
trickery  and  sharp  practice  they  can  always 
undersell  him.  They  can  live  twice  as  cheaply 
as  he  can,  and  they  are  willing  to  work  twice 
as  hard.  No  foreign  photographer  could  at- 
tempt to  live  in  Japan ;  foreign  doctors  find  it 
difficult;  foreign  booksellers  and  retail  stores 
are  gradually  being  ousted.  But  what  the  Jap- 
anese does  feel  is  the  want  of  buyers  for  the 
things  he  wants  to  sell.  "Wanted — American 
millionaires,"  says  the  Japanese  shopkeeper. 
How  very  sorry  one  would  feel  for  his  plaint, 
had  he  only  done  a  little  more  to  deserve 
good  customers!  Charles  Lorrimer. 

Tokio,  August  10,  1909. 


The  Beauty  of  Flight. 

Mr.  H.  Hamilton  Fyfe,  writing  from  Rheims 
to  the  London  Daily  Mail,  describes  his  im- 
pressions of  the  aviation  contests  that  have 
produced  so  great  a  sensation  throughout  the 
world : 

That  the  Sight  of  birds  is  beautiful  we  have 
all  felt.  What  can  give  one  more  exquisite 
pleasure  than  to  watch  the  seagulls  swooping 
around  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  to  see  them  drift 
down  wind  with  wings  motionless ;  then  sud- 
denly dart  downwards,  turn  to  meet  the 
breeze,  and  beat  up  against  it  with  all  their 
ingenuity  and  skill  ?  A  heron  in  flight ;  a 
rook  flapping  lazily  homeward  in  the  sunset  to 
ihe  immemorial  elms  where  his  familv  have 
made  their  nests  for  a  century  past ;  wild 
duck  that  flash  overhead  with  the  speed  of  a 
racing  motor ;  a  pheasant  which  whirrs  up 
like  a  shell  from  a  howitzer — they  all  fill  us 
with  the  joy  we  feel  in  the  presence  of  beauty. 
And  why  ?  Is  it  not  because  we  have  a  sense 
of  the  perfection  of  their  balance,  of  the  ease 
with  which  they  move,  of  the  admirable  adap- 
tation of  means  to  an  end?  Ease  of  move- 
ment has,  I  am  sure,  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
our  sense  of  the  beautiful.  Effort  can  never 
charm  us.  The  beauty  of  a  ship  depends  upon 
the  way  it  glides  through  the  water.  Watch 
a  liner  and  you  can  see  that  it  is  being  driven 
ahead  by  its  screws  ;  you  feel  that  a  painful 
labor  is  behind  its  rapid  cleaving  of  the  waves. 
But  look  at  a  racing  yacht.  There  is  no  sense 
of  effort  whatever.  She  seems  to  move  like  a 
bird  by  natural  means.  We  admire  the  gal- 
loping of  a  horse,  so  long  as  it  is  not  being 
spurred  to  excessive  effort.  But  no  one  ever 
saw  any  beauty  in  the  spectacle  of  a  man 
running  a  hundred-yard  race.  He  is  strug- 
gling far  too  hard  to  be  beautiful. 

Here  is  the  secret,  I  think,  of  the  beauty 
of  the  aeroplane.  It  seems  to  be  so  com- 
pletely master  of  the  element  in  which  it 
moves.  At  present,  unfortunately,  there  is 
more  seeming  than  reality  in  this.  Until  a 
motor  is  invented  upon  which  flying  men  can 
really  rely,  their  mastery  must  be  limited. 
They  will  be  liable  at  any  time  to  sudden  de- 
feat. Wherever  their  motor  stops  they  must 
come  to  ground — as  gently  as  they  can.  But 
so  long  as  their  engines  work  the  aeroplanes 
have  the  ether  tamed  and  at  their  will.  They 
fly  with  no  visible  effort.  At  a  little  distance 
one  could  imagine  them  endowed  with  magic 
power,  moving  of  their  own  natural  force  like 
birds. 

The  monoplanes  naturally  give  one  this  im- 
pression more  strongly  than  the  biplanes,  be- 
cause they  are  more  birdlike.  The  Antoinette, 
coming  up  towards  one  high  against  the  hori- 
zon, suggests  an  eagle  sailing  on  vast  white 
wings — or  a  roe,  perhaps,  since  eagles  are  not 
white — and  huge  down-hanging  claws  t^the 
wheels  upon  which  the  monoplane  runs).  The 
Bleriot  machines,  more  compact,  less  orna- 
mental, looking  all  the  time  as  if  they  meant 
business,  have  not  so  much  the  appearance  of 
birds,  perhaps,  as  of  immense  dragon-flies 
skimming  swiftly  in  search  of  prey.  The  R. 
E.  P.  monoplane  ( invented  by  M.  Robert  Es- 
nault-Pelterie),  with  its  scarlet  wings  and 
body,  suggests  some  tropical  butterfly. 

Of  the  biplanes  the   Curtiss  machine   is  as 


graceful  as  any.  Its  lines  are  good,  and  it 
flies  so  swiftly  that  the  sense  of  effort  is 
haidly  felt  at  all.  Mr.  Curtiss  sits  in  it  very 
comfortably,  too,  with  his  feet  stretched  out 
in  a  natural  way,  not  like  M.  Roger  Sommer, 
who  adopts  a  most  cramped  position  in  his 
little  basket  arm-chair.  Most  of  us  can  now 
distinguish  each  aviator  in  the  air  by  his 
"seat."  Latham  has  a  most  characteristic  at- 
titude in  the  boat -body  of  his  Antoinette ; 
tense,  alert,  yet  never  anxious.  Demanest, 
who  also  drives  this  type,  has  quite  a  different 
appearance.  Then  Bleriot,  with  his  hawk-like 
features  thrust  forward  and  the  statuesque 
line  of  his  humped  back,  is  easily  distinguish- 
able from  M.  Alfred  Leblanc,  who  has  an  air 
far  more  debonair  and  degage.  Tissandier 
makes  a  very  neat  figure  in  his  Wright  ma- 
chine and  drives  always  in  his  ordinary 
clothes,  a  well-cut  dark  suit,  with  ordinary 
collar  and  lie,  and  a  cap.  The  Comte  de 
Lambert,  on  the  other  hand,  drives  invariably 
in  yellow  overalls,  jacket,  and  trousers  all 
in  one  (it  reminds  me  of  a  diver's  suitj, 
with  a  headdress  to  match,  buttoning  right 
down  over  the  ears.  Lefevre,  the  young  self- 
taught  pilot  of  a  Wright  machine,  goes  up 
in  any  clothes  he  happens  to  have  on.  What- 
ever he  wears,  he  is  always  daring,  cool,  ab- 
solutely master  of  his  craft,  and  intent  upon 
showing  that  he  can  do  what  he  pleases  with  it. 
Although  the  ski-runners  upon  which  the 
Wright  machines  rise  into  the  air  with  the 
aid  of  a  rail  make  them,  in  getting  off  the 
ground,  less  handy  than  the  aeroplanes  which 
have  wheels  attached,  yet  in  the  air  the  ab- 
|  sence  of  wheels  adds  to  the  grace  of  their  ap- 
pearance. They  scarcely  ever  rise  high, 
though,  so  they  do  not  produce  the  same  strik- 
ing effect  as  the  Antoinette,  or  as  Paulhan's 
big  Yoisin  biplane,  which  circles  round  the 
track  at  a  height  well  above  that  of  the  grand 
stand.  Close  to  the  ground  it  looks  clumsy 
and  unstable.     But  aloft  it  is  perfectly  steady. 
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Gas  In  The  Kitchen 

A  gas  company  lays  no  pretension  to  being  a  philanthropic  institution,  and  yet 
in  struggling  to  develop  its  business,  the  gas  industry  has  lightened  the  labor  and 
increased  the  comfort  of  millions  of  women. 

THE  NEW  YORK  WORLD  in  the  course  of  an  editorial  on  "The  Golden  Age," 
said:  "The  kitchen  maid  of  the  present  day  knows  more  than  the  fine  ladies  of 
Versailles  knew  when  the  Louises  were  kings,  and  has  more  comforts  and  con- 
veniences." 

Today  the  kitchen  without  a  gas  range  in  a  community  where  gas  is  obtainable 
is  a  rarity,  and  is  deemed  very  antique  and  primitive  by  the  marriageable  generation 
of  young  women. 

Nearly  all  women  who  live  in  cities  will  admit,  upon  reflection,  that  the  gas 
cook  stove  is  the  greatest  single  domestic  blessing  that  has  become  theirs  in  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century. 

Women  sufficiently  fortunate  know  what  it  is  to  be  free  from  the  intolerable 
summer  superheat  of  the  coal  range,  and  from  the  well-founded  terror  of  the  gaso- 
line stove.  It  is  also  their  privilege  to  enjoy  the  great  economy  of  the  gas-burning 
stove,  its  immense  labor-saving  advantages  and  its  cleanness  of  operation. 

The  time  was  reached  some  years  ago  when  gas  in  the  kitchen  came  within 
the  financial  reach  of  every  family  in  the  city.  c*tjnchi,  iqoq 
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POLITICS    AND    PRINCIPLES  ON   THE 
STAGE. 

By  Mareuerile  Stabler. 

In   the  hands   of   a  company   of   «al     »>« 

„„„>,.    "The    Gentleman    from    Missis 

actor-people       me    u  ,       ,.      ;  ht  nse 

sippi,"  if  not  P""5*  V°£aeDe    drlma    of 

to    the    PO'«.o£..fbeem|^en°"e.   and   whole- 
American  civic  life,     bane,  im 
some    throughout.    «    «?«.    »    P;«u«    o 

5SS?#£H?S 

The  Playwrights,  Messrs.  Rhodes  and  Wise, 
The  P'ay*' *        .    ■      over-shadowing    Berk- 

-iteS-B^^rVr^ 

of  things  in  song  -d  "ory,  S<>  £  P^. 
^d\c*oVrePMtsol0trDir  Hne  isso 
hood,  across,  mc  *  creation 


newspaper  man   makes   an   energetic  effort HtO 

create   his    role,   and   deserves   cred  t   at   least 

morPeewhTdhe'tdohees  no",  or  at  leas,  something 
different  from  what  he  is  trying  to  do 

Of  the  other  characters  there  is  tery  little 
to  be    and      As  Senator  Peabody.  Mr.  Fletcher 
Harvey  presents  a  dignified  manner  and  n«ke- 
up  with  a  somewhat  faithful  suggestion  of  the 
worldlv-minded.     hard-headed     man     of     the 
,orld,  and  as   Charles   *°«°"-^\Z£nl 
from  Mississippi  and  lover  to  Carolina  Lang 
don    Fred  I.  Adams  lends  something  near  six 
feet  of  good-looking  exterior  to  the  part,  but 
s  neithe"    fish,  flesh,  nor  good  red  herring,  in- 
asmuch    as     neither   as    «=°un.d"\  J"?  %£ 
middle      ground      is      he      satisfactory.      The 
women's   roles,   and  there   are   three   of   them 
with  sundries,  do  not  seem  to  have  interested 
the   playwrights   much,   neither   do   they   seem 
Such   interested  in   themselves,   and   st.1     les 
do   they   interest  their  audience.      In  not  one 
fns.ance    do    they    draw    upon    our    sympathy, 
either  in  their  loves  or  their  losses. 

There  was   a  chance   for  Carolina  Langdon 
to  do  some  dual  work  and  take  her  aud.enc 
into    her    confidence    when,    in    love ;    -«h    'he 
representative    from    Mississippi,   she   dehber 
atelv  works  up  a  flirtation  with  her  fathers 
unsuspecting    secretary    in    order    to    gam    an 
MuSce  o«r  him.     We  are  not  "hghteorf. 
however,  as  to   her   motive   as   we  follow    her 
actions      Even  when  she  "makes  eyes     in  the 
trankest   Dixie-land  style  and  says   still  mor 
frankly   she  likes  to   flirt  sometimes,   we   see 
she  is  doing  her  best  at  something,  bat  are 
fu  te  in  the°dark  as  to  what  she  ,s  driving at 
The  briskness  of  the  business-like  typist  saves 
the   situations  from   dullness  more  than   once^ 
L   woman   so    submerged  in  the   typist   it     s 
with    difficulty    she    at    last    allows    herself    to 
become   engaged   to   the   faithful   suitor  .bo- 
she  has  rejected,  by  actual  count,  ninety  two 

"That  the  play-going  public  is  always  ready 
even  ea^er,  for  the  sane  and  wholesome  on 
he  stage  is  attested  by   the   reception   of  the 


Clyde  Fitch. 
The  late  Clyde  Filch  is  the  subject  of  some 
interesting    memoirs    published    by    the     New 
York  £"«»»g  Post,   from  whose  columns   .he 
following  personalia  are  extracted: 

^aS^'w^Ste^rU 

^«    52=!   '^    In 

,ieu    of    horse,     held    hu d« »  had    not 

bitVe "i"  Phasing,   bu,    for   which    he 

nrFitThad'tiuerWfour    plays    in    hiss 
th^'./emy  years,  an  averse  of  near  yone^la, 


The  New  Chutes. 
I  me    of    the    finest   open-air   programmes   of 
the  Chuics  season  will  he  inaugurated  tomor- 
row     The  most  popular  of  this  week  s  enter- 
tainers will  be  retained  and  several  new  head- 
liners   added.      The   most  notable   of   the  new- 
arrivals    will    be    the    three    Olivers,    who    are 
said  to  give  exhibitions  of  hand-balancing  that 
are  little  short  of  marvelous.     They  are  ath- 
letes  of    remarkable   strength    who    have    won 
much   favorable  criticism  wherever  they  have 
performed.      The    motion    picture    theatre,    in 
which   all  seats  are  free,  is  the  most  popular 
addition    since    the    opening   of    the    F.llmore- 
Street   park.      The   film   picturing   the    crowds 
on    the    "joy    jaunt"    during   the   opening   day 


every    four    months. 


average  of  nearly  one  PU)      on    tne      ,      _  ,  pran_ 

Rut   he   never   seemed    to   be     contains    portraits   01    sonic        .  . 

Rut  ._?  n!:„«i   =>   <™d  deal.     „;«.»«<:      Manv  have  found  themselves  on  the 


woman,    auu  »"    * 

clean-cut,  telling  piece  of  work. 


Cleanrrt,toTches  0f"p;thos'aud  flashes  of  wit 
"'releve  the  strain  of  the  exalted  sentiments 

Penfhen;eeatin.  Southern  temperament  that 
never ^i.  to  arouse  an  answering  spark  ,n  the 

aUWh"aCte  might  have  struck  fire  in  the  hearts 
of  those™  om  North  and  South  alike  m  the 
SLTof  ^ener  play.rs   was  the   me^.ng^of 

■ng  S^SSE^S  *»»  '*~™ 

nTw,  finding  each  other  in  the  wW  of 
present-day    affair  ,    the    ^  v  this 

■*  cprtain  charge,  he  says  .       i<-  «■«  j  mm™ 

nrobabW  that  came  near  killing  me.  Why 
probably   tnat  delighted  to   meet  you! 

Here"  w£  a  change  for*  the  whole  house  to 
fhril,  wUh  Sentiments   of  the  Urnon    but»- 


*«  \P&ttiXEJ£?Z 


first-nighters  alter  tney    «=>^ •■- 

Hfe  by  the  efforts  of  the  fat  senator  from  the 
South      It  was  hard  work  and  up-h.ll  all  the 
wav    but  when  the  drift  of  things  was  finally 
grasped,  when  it  became  apparent  to  the  most 
unsympathetic  that  the  ship  of  state  was  being 
steered   through   open   seas  by   the   gentleman 
from   Mississippi,  the  applause  became  gener- 
ous;   not  because  either  play  or  player     took 
such    a    grip    on   the    people,   but   because   the 
s"ory    turns    on    a    theme    bound    to    arouse    a 
esponse  in   common-place,  wholesome human 
nature.     We  may  sit  through  a  morbid  prob- 
lem ptay  in  the  hands  of  a  consummate  artist 
vmle  the  unwholesome,  unnatural,  exotic  sou 
of   thin-s   is  vivisected  before   our   eyes  until 
our     moral      temperature      sinks     below      the 
raster-mark,    yet    despite    the    master    minds 
of   Playwright    and   player    our    enthusiasm    is 
congealed  and  our  applause  expressed  by  shud- 
ders      But   given   a   representative,    every -day 
audience  of  plain  men  and  women  and  a  sane, 
dean  Plav  appealing  to  the  principles  ot  mod- 
e„    Americanism,    and    even     throaty     tones 
mouthed  lines,   and   indifferent   P^™.™* 
applause  and  appreciation  from  the  People. 
PBy  the  time  the  curtain  rang  down  on  the 
third    act    the    audience    would    not    let    tl 
Players      go.      Collectively,      individually 


e  nioraT  of  whici  is  only  incidental.  players      go       ----- ^  threeS|    they 

The  character  of  Langdon  junior ^  senator  Uoup.ng^  ° ^^nes.  And  when  at  last 
from  Mississippi,  always  lovable  «*«J£_  »« ™  £^  LackSaye  appeared  alone  and  cries 
last  wholly  admirable,  follows  the  stage .trad.       Mr.  jam ■  ^   ^^   <hat  ned 

K_r_£  ::hopl:.'oTdde4f  *  ?^  \  u  -  *«  +* 


-derrls^we^rhisvo^L. 
ner  when  he  loses  the  astute  young  secretary 

er  or  the  amorous  Mrs.  Spangler  is  the  fault 
of  r.o  one  but  the  playwright,  and  although 
the  motive  for  action  is  two-thirds  selr>sn 
his  dependence  upon  the  young  mans  fa 
miliarity with  political  pulls,  the  emotion  and 
milianty  """r  .      ,,      doonvay. 


S'Sk-JS^-S  touches,  the  smau   "topical,. 

afternoon.     That  «t,n»« =   b.^  of     The   O^ 

N<SrYKtth  reserved  to   himself  the  task  of  pro 
ducins  SfwoU  .akin,  persona,  ehar.e  ot  j^ 

°°lf ^SfcdST-n*--  of  "Girls,"  toward 

atout    to    tiptoe    into    the    wings,    when    he    wa. 
stopped   by    a  sharp   command 

"^     ;Lddidthat™The°drnamatr  continued., 
..Never    mind      hat.       t  ^    .^^^        . 

VL0'u°kpau:r  two    seconds     and    .hen    hammer^hke 
I,^r,hePnoise°f.hrs,e:r  makes     in     f 

awakened  in  the  dead  of  night  °> 
elanking  of  the  steam  pipes  ancj  . ^^  £ 
niMd  *Ht  wis  It  Stuck  of  perception,  and 
^d^onTroved  to  begone  of  the  most  effective 

dramatists,    and    it    is    saia    l"  d  h        one 

ceeded  $1,000,000.     Recently,  »hen  . 

5^re^dohn:.lb^-^ "hen  you  ,„. 

have    success.  m„mh»r    of    the    Plavers 

T„e    playwright    was    a    memj *r    ofj  ^ 

,nera^:0iPieb,e0he,7Lre3td,er  Erection  of  his 

lrirmoSnradct"s:tragers    and  writers  Mr.   Fitch 
wa^unitormly  popular    an      mem  ero^the^com 

panics  he ,  rehea    ed   l.kec ^  him  found    Wm 

well   as   his    effic»mc>  ^.^  up<)n  ^^ 

reasonable,  if  alwajs  rea  knew      him 

rraPredXnh«fulH,bost   "in     ^n     and      country. 

S^^indi^ed^t—  y  end  in 

the  prime  of  his  activities. 


portraits   o  i    wmi.    -  - . 

ciscans.  Many  have  found  themselves  on  the 
screen  during  the  past  week.  The  remainder 
of  the  programme,  including  the  illustrated 
songs,  is  changed  daily. 

—* 


Professor  Zueblin's  Lecture. 
Professor    Charles    Zueblin    will    deliver    a 
lecture  on  "Democratic  Religion"  next  Sunday 
I  tomorrow)    evening  in   the   Colonial   Hall   of 
the   St    Francis   Hotel   under  the   auspices  ot 
the    San    Francisco     Materialist    Association. 
Professor  Zueblin  is  widely  known  as  an  au- 
thor and  lecturer  on  civic  and  political  sub- 
jects      He   was    formerly   president    of    the 
American  League  for  Civic  Improvement  and 
is   the   author  of   "The   Religion   of   a   Demo- 
crat," "A  Decade  of  Civic  Development,     and 
"A   Municipal   Progress." 

*♦» — 

The  Honig  Advertising  Service,  formerly 
the  Louis  Honig  Advertising  Agency,  Pacific 
Building,  is  now  located  at  177  Post  Street. 
Liebes  Building,  occupying  a  suite  ot  six 
rooms.  The  "copy"  and  art  departments  have 
been  enlarged  and  this  concern  is  now  one  ot 
the  very  largest  on  the  Coast 


AMUSEMENTS. 


NEW  ORPHEUM  2£ 
Safes!  and  most  magnificent  the 


„FARRELL  ST. 

Between  Stochtm  ud  Powell 
Safest  and  most  magnificent  theatre  in  America 

"  WEEK  BEGINNING  THIS  SUNDAY  AFTEJOvOON 

Matinee  Every  Day 
ARTISTIC  VAUDEVILLE 

EDX  \  AUG.  the  comedienne,  in  "TYPES  J 
BIG  CITY  QUARTETTE;  LES  MYOtjOTIs.. 
Premiere  Dancers  at  the  Royal  Opera .  M?«J5»4 
HF\RY  CLI\  E,  assisted  by  MAI  blt-KGlc- 
WALKER :•  TO M  WATERS;  MURRAY  and 
MACK7  SPAULDLXG  and  EOEGO;  New  Or- 
phean! Motion  Pictures;  .LastWedc,  Great  Tri- 
umph, the  famous  Spanish  Artiste,  RObARIO 
GUERRERO,  assisted  *  .S%J~j2$F%J5 
the  musical  pantomime,  THE,  KObfc  Ar*v 
THE   DAGGER."  ..         RnT 

Evening  prices,  10c,  2?c,  50c  /=c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),  10c,  25c,  50c.     Phone  Douglas  70. 


„..  Van  Neas 
and  Grove 

Fbtme  Market  500 


VAN  NESS  THEATRE  ^ 

▼    The  Leading  Playhouse FW 

Tonight,    Sunday   Night    and 

ALL  NEXT  WEEK 

Matinee  Saturday  Only 

Bradv  and  Grismer  announce  America's  biggest 

comedy  success 

A  Gentleman  from  Mississippi 

"It's  a  corker."— Colonel   Roosevelt. 
Oct.  4— BILLIE  BURKE,  in  "Love  Watches. 


To  Help  the  Blind. 
The  society  vaudeville  first  given  at  the 
Menlo  Golf  and  Country  Club  will  be  repeated 
a  th-  Novelty  Theatre  next  Tuesday  night 
for  the  benefit  of  the  San  Francisco  Reading 
Room  and  Library  for  the  Blind.  Those  who 
witnessed  the  rehearsal  at  the  St  rrancis 
have  every  reason  to  expect  a  triumphant  suc- 
cess nextTuesday,  both  on  account  ot  the 
Ceexcel.ence  of  the  performance  and  itete* 
lent  nature  of  its  object.  Seats  will  be  on 
sale    Friday    afternoon   at   Sherman   &.    Clays 

Price,  $2.        ____^ 

Readers    of    the    dramatic    letters    in    new. 


ix  auu  T>or>i-l^r<;    ot    tne    aranitn-'v.    »*-•■>- _ 


like    tbe    nuiK   <jl    «■   -"* -  T. 

mdicin"      The    "medicine,"    being    the    loss 

f   her  Inheritance   from   her   mother,   is    al=o 

Something  of  a  dose  for  the  father,  but  it  is 

- ^Ib"^^^^    as    the    young    New    York 


;s  which  attended  the  production  last 
wTnter  in  New  York  of  "The  Great  John  Can- 
on'' This  attraction,  under  the  management 
of  the  Messrs.  Shubert,  was  given  its  premier 
a  the  Lyric  Theatre  in  that  city,  where  . 
mmeoiately  became  one  of  the  -hj-g 
successes  of  the  year.  This  play,  with  M*. 
George  Fawcett.  the  originator  of  the  tie 
role  and  the  Lyric  Theatre  company,  will  be 
en  at  the  Valencia  TheMre  following  the 
engagement  of  Cor.nne  in     Mile.  Misch.et. 

Bonnie    Farley,    one    of    the    P™^" 
"Mile    Mischief,"   which   comes  to  the   \  alen 
cl J  Theatre   this   Sunday   night,  was  formerly 
i  a  pupil  of  Loie  Fuller. 


•srsssSs'rsS 

the  coming   season.     This   lady  is  a 

rue  w        =,  possess    a    voice    oi 

.Ml  assist  in  the  Jomelli  programme.  a»  will 
1       Miss  Magdalen  Worden,  the  pian.st-com- 
.r      These   three   artists   will   also   appear 
Pbefore  ^^s  Musical  Art  Society. 

Smrsa  and  his  band  will  be  the   first  offer- 

r?SS55sas= 


VALENCIA  THEATRE  v$XisZl- 

j     V  PHONE  MARKET  17 

This    Saturday    ^^^rfh^"^^ 

Two  Weeks-Starting  Sunday  Evening  bept.  26 
Jiot.Ws    Wednesday   and   Saturday 
Sam    S.    and    Lee    Shubert    .Inc. I    Met 
Xmerica's    Own    Comedienne    COK1.VM 
In  the  Viennese  Operetta  in  Three  Acts 
MLLE.   MISCHIEF 
>»    Peool™    English    Pony    Ballet.      Bewitching 
Reamv   Chorus.     Original   Production.. 
Reserved  seats,  nights  and  Saturday  matinee. 
I  i    t?50    to    50c       Wednesday   matinee,    sOc, 
7™e    SI      On  sale  a.  box  office  and  Emporium. 
Next-George   Fawcett,    in   "The  Great   John 
Gantoi 


^U.ISArnLLMORE 

PHONE-  WEST  119* 


ED- 


Week     Starting     Sunday     alternoon      bept.     -6 

Matinees    Sunday,    Thursday,    Saturday 
H     H     FR\ZEE    presents    the    musical    winner 

A  Knight  for  a  Day 

^rd^uV-'craV'^ar 

-""lenffiSs.     ^ 

Prices:    25c    to    $1 

Nex.-"FIFTY    MILES    FROM    BOSTON. 


NEW  CHUTES  t!. 
SAN  FHANCISCO-S  F»V 


SAN  FRANCISCO'S  FAVOMTE  PUVGR0UN0 


tSffSU^A  ^ed'-"- 


»*48at&a-t*. 

Manv    added    attract: 
m  n-].'RS — 3.   athletes   ol    : 
PKOMENADE   CONCE1 

SaK   Social    Features    for    :,.  
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VANITY    FAIR. 


Every  now  and  then  we  hear  vague  rumors 
that  colors  are  to  be  used  more  extensively 
in  men's  clothing,  and  we  always  hope  that 
the  story  is  true,  but  it  never  is.  A  few  dar- 
ing spirits  attempt  it  now  and  then,  but  their 
efforts  come  to  nothing  and  the  average  man, 
thirsting  for  color,  must  still  confine  himself 
to  his  necktie.  Now  comes  the  story  "by  spe- 
cial cablegram"  that  Signor  Caruso  is  appear- 
ing upon  English  platforms  in  an  evening  suit 
of  golden  brown,  alternating  his  appearance 
with  another  suit  of  dark  purple.  Incidentally 
let  us  marvel  at  a  vacuous  public  which  de- 
mands a  special  cablegram  from  England  on 
the  subject  of   Signor  Caruso's  clothing. 

But  it  won't  do.  We  can  not  summon  up 
heart  of  grace  from  the  example  of  an  Italian 
opera  singer.  Signor  Caruso  is  not  big 
enough  to  tempt  the  Anglo-Saxon  from  the 
sartorial  paths  sanctioned  by  precedent  and 
convention.  If  we  were  disposed  to  lapse  into 
the  vulgarities  of  the  street,  which,  of  course, 
we  are  not,  we  should  say  that  no  mere  Dago 
can  thus  detach  us  from  the  rock  of  custom 
or  persuade  us  to  seek  from  art  the  beauties 
denied  to  us  by  nature.  But  none  the  less  it 
is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  If 
men  would  but  take  the  first  step  leading  into 
the  domain  of  color,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
they  would  make  better  use  of  their  oppor- 
tunities than  women  have  ever  done.  Men 
have  a  keener  eye  for  the  beautiful  than 
women,  they  recognize  and  demand  the 
artistic  far  more  quickly,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  ukases  of  fashion  would  never  lure 
them  into  the  barbarous  or  the  ridiculous. 
Women,  of  course,  are  not  to  be  blamed  for 
the  misuse  of  their  opportunities  in  the 
matter  of  dress.  They  can  not  help  it.  Hav- 
ing no  sense  of  the  beautiful  or  the  artistic, 
they  have  no  standard  to  fall  back  upon  in 
restraint  of  fashion.  But  men  have  an  in- 
stinctive dread  of  the  ridiculous,  and  there 
is  no  power  upon  earth,  or  under  the  earth, 
or  above  the  earth  that  can  persuade  them 
to  be  uncomfortable. 

That  men  have  always  made  better  use  of 
color  and  form  than  women,  whenever  they 
have  made  any  use  of  these  at  all,  is  proved 
by  a  glance  at  history.  Go  back  to  Cavalier 
days  in  England  and  the  corresponding 
periods  throughout  Europe,  and  who  would 
give  a  second  glance  at  the  well-dressed 
woman  while  the  well-dressed  man  was  in 
sight?  Putting  the  mere  fop  upon  one  side, 
there  is  no  more  elegant  costume  than  the 
colored  velvet  doublet,  the  knee-breaches,  the 
sleeveless  coat,  and  the  drooping  plumed  hat. 
We  can,  of  course,  shrug  our  shoulders  at 
what  we  are  pleased  to  call  in  our  ignorance 
a  male  effeminacy,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
these  men  were  more  virile  than  we  are  our- 
selves, and  that  we  may  still  go  for  patterns 
of  courage  to  such  warriors  as  Rupert  of  the 
Rhine,  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  the  gentlemen 
who  followed  Wallenstein.  It  is  commercial- 
ism that  destroys  manhood,  and  not  the  tailor, 
and  a  love  for  beautiful  clothing  is  more 
likely  to  accompany  heroism  than  poltroonery. 


The  perpetual  question  of  employment  for 
women  has  a  never-ceasing  interest  at  a  time 
when  the  ordinary  avocations  of  wifehood 
and  maternity  have  become  vulgar.  A  dis- 
patch from  London  tells  us  of  a  new  calling 
now  much  in  vogue  and  that  seems  lady-like 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious.  It  has 
been  created  by  the  whirl  and  hurry  of  so- 
ci  ety  life,  which  has  imposed  such  claims 
upon  the  time  of  the  fashionable  woman  that 
she  can  no  longer  keep  abreast  of  the  world 
of  art,  literature,  and  politics.  But  she  always 
has  time  for  her  toilet,  and  so  by  "way  of 
killing  two  birds  with  one  stone  she  employs 
some  cultured  young  woman  to  sit  by  her 
dressing-table  during  the  enactment  of  the 
mysteries  and  tell  her  everything  that  she 
ought  to  know  about  the  last  new  book,  the 
play  of  the  week,  and  the  events  of  the  polit- 
ical world.  If  she  is  going  to  a  dinner  where 
she  will  meet  some  Hon  of  the  literary  world, 
her  mentor  will  supply  her  with  conversa- 
tional material  in  tabloid  form  and  so  save 
her  from  such  distressing  mistakes  as  the 
attribution  of  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  to  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw  or  the  "Letters  of  Junius"  to 
Ibsen.  If  she  is  to  meet  a  political  celebrity 
she  will  be  well  posted  upon  his  latest  speech 
and  well  primed  as  to  his  peculiar  views,  so 
that  she  will  be  saved  the  mortification  of 
applauding  the  budget  in  the  presence  of  a 
duke  or  expatiating  on  the  Armenian  mas- 
sacres in  front  of  the  Turkish  ambassador. 

The  idea  seems  to  be  a  good  one  and 
worthy  of  imitation.  But  do  society  ladies 
really  want  to  know  about  art,  literature,  and 
politics?  Personally,  we  should  like  to  be 
surreptitiously  present  at  one  of  these  toilette 
confabulations,  always  provided  that  it  could 
be  done  without  violence  to  the  proprieties. 


Mrs.    Anita    Comfort    Brooks,    president    of 

the  Gotham  Club  of  New  York,  claims  to  be 

the  first  cat   lover  to  think  of  giving  diamond 

earrings    to    a    cat.      The    claim     is     allowed 

nemine   co>  tradicente.     Mrs.    Comfort   Brooks 

<  rti>     ly    the   first,    and   we   may    express 

ver1    hope    that    she    will    be    the    last. 

we  were  in  the  place  of  Mrs.  Com- 

'.'   ooks,   and  had  been  guilty  of  piercing 

ears  in  order  to  insert  diamond  rings, 

uld   conceal  that  fact   out  of  a  justi- 


fiable fear  that  it  might  reach  the  ears  of  the 
lunacy    commissioners. 

If  we  may  credit  the  daily  newspapers  who 
record  the  doings  of  Mrs.  Comfort  Brooks  we 
may  suppose  that  this  lady  has  quite  a  weak- 
ness for  cats — also  a  weakness  of  mind.  The 
animal  with  rings  in  its  ears  is  supplemented 
by  another  who  wears  a  gold  crown  and  a 
gold  chain  with  an  order.  The  cat  with  the 
rings  is  called  President  Roosevelt,  while 
there  is  still  another,  called  after  Governor 
Hughes,  who  wears  pink  corsets  and  pink 
shoes  and  stockings — that  is  to  say,  the  cat 
wears  the  pink  corsets  and  the  other  things, 
not  Governor  Hughes.  One  can  not  be  too 
careful  in  this  world  of  calumny  and  misrep- 
resentation. But  what  have  these  great  and 
good  men  done  that  they  should  thus  share 
their  immortality  with  cats?  For  the  matter 
of  that  what  have  the  cats  done  ? 

But  let's  hope  'tisn't  true,  as  the  old  lady 
said  when  she  heard  of  the  crucifixion  for 
the  first  time.  The  story  may  have  originated 
with  some  ubiquitous  reporter  who  felt  im- 
pelled to  account,  upon  other  than  the  usual 
grounds,  for  a  vision  of  pink  kittens  with 
gold  crowns.  These  things  will  sometimes 
happen  even  to  newspaper  men.  But  if  the 
story  is  true,  and  if  the  lady  actually  decks 
out  her  cats  in  this  amazing  way,  we  can 
only  express  our  surprise  at  an  unexpected 
survival    of   ancestor   worship. 


While  generally  disposed  to  believe  that 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  we  were 
inclined  to  think  that  the  suffragette  move- 
ment, at  least  in  the  form  of  its  manifesta- 
tion, had  some  of  the  elements  of  novelty. 
But  even  here  we  are  but  following  faithfully 
the  precedents  of  a  hoary  antiquity.  Frank 
Frost  Abbott  in  Scribner's  Magazine  tells  us 
something  of  the  agitation  among  the  Roman 
women  in  the  days  of  Cato  and  the  resem- 
blance to  recent  events  is  startling.  He 
says : 

The  bold  methods  which  they  used  in  carrying 
their  plans  to  a  successful  issue  shocked  the  se- 
date historian  Livy,  who  tells  us  that  the  matrons 
could  be  kept  at  home  neither  by  persuasion,  nor 
by  a  sense  of  modesty,  nor  by  the  authority  of 
their  husbands.  They  blocked  up  all  the  streets 
of  the  city  and  the  approaches  to  the  forum,  im- 
portuning men  as  they  came  down  to  the  forum 
to  vote  for  the  restoration  of  their  rights.  The 
leader  of  the  party  opposed  to  them  was  Cato,  who 
held  display  in  dress  and  the  new  woman  in  like 
abhorrence.  These  are  the  two  topics  upon  which 
he  descants  in  his  indignant  speech  against  the 
repeal  of  the  law.  He  cynically  asks  the  women: 
"Are  your  ways  more  winning  in  public  than  in 
private  and  with  other  women's  husbands  than 
your  own?  And  yet  not  even  at  home  ought  you 
to  concern  yourselves  with  the  laws  which  are 
passed  or  repealed  here.  Our  fathers  have  not 
wished  women  to  manage  even  their  private  af- 
fairs without  the  direction  of  a  guardian;  they 
have  wanted  them  to  be  under  the  control  of  their 
parents,  their  brothers,  and  their  husbands.  We, 
by  our  present  action,  if  the  gods  permit  it,  are 
letting  them  go  into  politics  even,  we  are  letting 
them  appear  in  the  forum,  and  take  a  hand  at 
public  meetings  and  in  the  voting  booths."  Cato 
closes  his  appeal  to  the  men  with  this  gloomy 
picture  of  the  future:  "Pray,  what  will  they  not 
assail,  if  they  carry  this  point?  Call  to  mind  all 
the  principles  governing  them  by  which  your  an- 
cestors have  held  the  presumption  of  women  in 
check,  and  made  them  subject  to  their  husbands. 
Though  they  have  been  restrained  by  all  these, 
still  you  can  scarcely  keep  them  in  bounds.  Tell 
me,  if  you  let  them  seize  privileges  and  wrest  them 
from  you  one  by  one,  and  finally  become  your 
equals,  do  you  think  that  you  can  stand  them? 
As  soon  as  they  have  begun  to  be  your  equals 
they  will  be  your  superiors."  Lucius  Valerius,  the 
champion  of  the  women,  replied  to  this  fiery  ora- 
tion of  Cato  by  recounting  the  sacrifices  which 
women  had  made  for  the  state  in  the  past,  and 
by  asserting  that  they  were  not  now  taking  a 
hand  in  public  affairs  for  the  first  time,  and  that 
they  should  have  a  share  in  the  good  times  which 
had  returned  to  the  city.  "Magistracies,  priest- 
hoods, triumphs,  insignia  of  office,  the  prizes  and 
spoils  of  war  may  not  come  to  them,"  he  said. 


,  A  theatre  manager  has  been  advertising 
ineffectually  for  a  "really  classical  beauty" 
for  a  vaudeville  act,  and  he  has  his  labor 
for  his  pains,  as  he  can  not  find  one.  Of 
course  there  are  plenty  of  applicants — just  as 
many,  in  fact,  as  there  are  women  who  want 
the  job,  but  this  particular  manager  has  pre- 
cise ideas,  mathematical  ideas,  ideas  that  do 
not  depend  upon  a  mere  opinion  or  predilec- 
tion. Women  who  are  merely  beautiful  are 
numerous,  but  the  "really  classic  beauty" 
must  have  a  form  corresponding  to  her  face, 
a  form  five  feet,  seven  inches  in  height,  or  an 
inch  or  so  more,  and  the  other  measurements 
must  be  in  inches  as  follows:  Shoulder  to 
elbow,  17;  elbow  to  waist,  10;  upper  arm, 
12;  fore  arm,  9&  ;  wrist,  6;  throat  to  shoul- 
der, 8;  throat,  lZx/2  ;  wrist  to  end  of  middle 
finger,  7l/2  ;  hand  at  lower  knuckle,  8;  bust, 
38  ;  hips,  42  ;  waist,  30  ;  hips  to  sole  of  foot, 
38;  hips  to  top  of  head,  29;  ankle,  8%; 
length  of  foot,  9;  instep,  9]4. 

And  so  the  ""really  classic  beauty"  is  still 
to  be  found,  for  not  one  of  the  applicants  to 
date  can  fill  the  bill. 


The  folly  of  purchasing  diamonds  as  an  in- 
vestment is  shown  by  a  statement  from  Lon- 
don to  the  effect  that  an  advance  of  three  to 
four  per  cent  has  been  ordered  upon  all 
rough  diamonds  controlled  by  the  syndicate. 
And  the  diamonds  that  are  not  controlled  by 
the  syndicate  are  hardly  worth  mentioning. 
Nothing  has  so  artificial  a  value  as  the  dia- 
mond.    If    it    were    found    more    equally    dis- 


tributed throughout  the  world  and  conse- 
quently beyond  the  reach  of  control,  its  value 
would  be  very  much  less  than  it  is,  but  inas- 
much as  the  South  African  fields  have  a 
practical  monopoly,  they  can  do  what  they  like 
with  the  price  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
opening  or  shutting  their  safe  doors. 

We  shall  not  break  our  hearts  because  the 
wealthy  have  to  pay  more  for  their  diamonds, 
although  it  must  be  admitted  that  just  now 
the  rich  are  passing  through  the  fires  of 
tribulation,  and  in  other  countries  than  our 
own.  It  may  be  true  enough  that  the  Eng- 
lish dearly  love  a  lord,  but  they  are  success- 
fully dissembling  their  affection  just  at  the 
present  time,  and  as  a  result  the  poor  aristo- 
crats are  letting  their  tears  fall  into  their 
soup  at  the  thought  of  the  fiscal  exactions 
that  hang  like  a  sword  of  Damocles  over 
their  heads. 

Luxurious  wealth  is  nearly  as  hard  hit  in 
America.  Yacht  owners  are  confronted  with 
a  tax  that  will  take  some  of  the  pleasures 
from  a  life  on  the  foaming  wave,  while  the 
price  of  all  kinds  of  imported  liquors  has 
gone  skyward.  The  increase  in  the  price  of 
champagne  will  be  $3.60  a  case,  while  even 
the  democratic  stout  and  ale  will  go  up  a  cent 
a  bottle. 


nowhere  in  summer  resort  places  as  good  as 
at  home.  In  some  places  the  table  is  excel- 
lent, but  the  beds  are  bad,  and  where  the  beds 
are  good  the  table  is  poor. 


On  the  recent  visit  of  "Pierre  Loti"  to 
London  his  quite  unconventional  movements 
exercised  the  royal  servants  when  he  visited 
"by  command"  Queen  Alexandra  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace.  As  he  passed  through  the  ves- 
tibule one  of  the  royal  flunkeys  noticed  that 
Pierre  Loti's  coat  bulged  considerably,  and 
there  was  a  whispered  conference  between 
the  servants  as  to  what  should  be  done.  One 
of  them  even  suggested  that  the  visitor  should 
be  searched,  but  as  Loti  had  produced  his 
"command"  no  one  had  the  courage  to  make 
a  move.  After  an  embarrassing  two  minutes, 
Loti  produced  from  under  his  coat  a  fluffy 
blue  Persian  kitten  which  he  had  brought 
as  a  surprise  present  for  the  queen. 


In  a  recent  number  of  Figaro  Marcel  Pre- 
vost  says  some  uncomplimentary  things  about 
the  summer  resort  hotels  in  Europe.  "Every 
time  I  leave  my  house  at  this  time  of  the 
year,"  he  writes,  "I  cast  a  melancholy,  almost 
affectionate,  glance  at  two  pieces  of  furniture 
in  my  home — the  table  and  the  bed.  Not  the 
writing,  but  the  dining-table,  and  the  bed  on 
which  I  sleep."     These,  he  says,  can  be  found 


A  novel  and  startling  fashion  in  women's 
jewelry  has  arrived  in  London  from  Paris. 
This  consists  in  the  wearing  of  a  light  anklet 
of  plaited  gold  wire  just  above  the  left  ankle. 
In  some  cases  these  "ankle  bracelets"  are 
very  ornate,  jewels  such  as  turquoise,  coral, 
or  mother  of  pearl  being  worked  in. 

Gold  and  copper  with  amber  beads  is  popu- 
lar, but  in  all  cases  the  ornament  is  light  and 
flimsy. 

These  queer  decorations  cost  anything  from 
$5  up  to  $30,  but  nevertheless  are  becoming 
popular  among  the  women  of  the  "smart  set." 

Of  course  Vienna  is  not  Paris,  and  we  are 
under  no  moral  obligation  to  imitate  the  fash- 
ions that  prevail  in  the  Austrian  capital. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  well  to  note  a  new 
mode  in  umbrella  or  sunshade  handles  that 
has  originated  in  Vienna  and  which  demands 
a  leather  thong  or  loop  instead  of  the  jeweled 
contrivances  that  have  hitherto  been  in 
vogue.  The  thong  may  be  plaited  and  it  is 
fastened  in  position  by  two  rounded  nails  in- 
serted with  as  much  appearance  of  careless- 
ness as  possible.  The  new  fashion  has  at 
least  the  merit  of  simplicity  and  it  facili- 
tates  the   carrying   of   the  umbrella. 


When  King  Edward  went  to  church  at 
Marienbad  a  few  weeks  ago  a  corps  of  ushers 
was  placed  at  the  door  with  orders  to  ex- 
clude all  but  English  and  Americans.  The 
examination  of  credentials  occupied  some 
little  time,  but  there  is  no  record  as  to  the 
opinions  of  the  Deity  upon  this  proceeding  or, 
indeed,  as  to  whether  the  Deity  was  present. 


Rubies  are  more  valuable  than  diamonds, 
and  are  practically  indestructible,  except  by 
fire.  While  a  flawless  diamond  of  one  carat 
may  be  worth  roughly  about  $100,  a  perfect 
ruby  of  the  same  weight  would  be  worth  at 
least  $200.  With  increases  of  size  the  dif- 
ference becomes  much  greater.  A  diamond  of 
ten  carats  is  worth  perhaps  $4000,  while  a 
ruby  of  that  weight  would  be  worth  any  price 
up  to  $70,000,  which  was  the  value  placed  on 
a  unique  stone  exhibited  at  the  Franco-British 
Exposition   in   London  last  year. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 


FURNITURE 


Exclusive  lines  in  all  woods  and  designs,  embrac- 
ing a  great  variety  of  very  moderately  priced 
suites  and  odd  pieces. 


CARPETS 


All  weaves  in  special  patterns  and  colorings.    We 
show  all  grades. 

RUGS 

The    largest   and   finest    stock    of    Domestic    and 
Oriental  Rugs  ever  shown  on  the  Coast. 

DRAPERIES  AND  FABRICS 

Exceptional  Values  in  new  and  beautiful  effects. 

216-228  SUTTER  STREET 

Also  New  York  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


BacKEast 


Chicago    .     . 
Kansas  City 
Memphis 
New  Orleans 


Excursions 


Sample  Rates 

$72.50  New  York  .     .    $108.50 

60.00  St.  Louis     .     .         67.50 

67.50  Toronto       .     .         95.70 

67.50  Washington,D.C,  107.50 


Low  rates  to  many  other  points 

ON  SALE  OCTOBER  1  and  2 

Stopover  privileges  including  Grand  Canyon  and  Petrified  Forest. 

CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  CONVENTION 

PITTSBURG,  PA.,  October  lllh  lo  19tb,  inc.    Sale  Dales,  October  4-5-6.    Limit  November  30, 1909.    Fare  $86.00 


JAS.  B.  DUFFY 

073  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


For  detail  information  phone  or  call  on 

T.  LOVE 

Market  St.  Ferry,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


J.    J.  WARNER 

1112  Broadway,  OAKLAND 


September  25,  1909. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Little  Robert  and  "Jim."  the  grocer's  de- 
livery man  were  great  friends;  and  on  the 
momentous  day  of  Robert's  promotion  from 
dresses  to  knickerbockers  he  waited  eagerly 
in  front  of  the  house  for  "Jim's"  coming. 
But  the  delivery  man,  when  he  came,  busied 
himself  about  his  wagon,  without  seeming  to 
see  anything  unusual  in  his  small  chum's  ap- 
pearance. Robert  stood  around  hopefully  in 
various  conscious  positions  until  he  could 
stand  it  no  longer.  "Jim,"  he  burst  out  at 
last,  "is  your  horses  'fraid  of  pants?" 


At  the  siege  of  Fredericksburg,  when  the 
Confederates  were  enduring  even  more  than 
their  usual  pangs  of  hunger,  one  of  the  South- 
ern skirmishing  parties  made  a  sudden  raid 
on  an  unsuspecting  Federal  brigade.  After 
some  interchange  of  firing  the  assailants 
rushed  upon  their  disconcerted  enemy.  One 
emaciated  "Johnnie"  hurriedly  emptied  the 
knapsack  of  a  prostrate  soldier,  and,  straight- 
ening up,  regardless  of  blades  and  bullets, 
waved  his  booty  above  his  head.  "Charge 
'em,  boys,  charge  'em!"  he  yelled.  "They've 
got  cheese  !" 

A  well-known  scientist  was  lecturing  on  the 
sun's  heat,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks 
said:  "It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  sun 
is  gradually  losing  its  heat,  and  in  the  course 
of  some  seventy  millions  of  years  it  will  be 
exhausted ;  consequently  this  world  of  ours 
will  be  dead,  and,  like  the  moon,  unable  to 
support  any  form  of  life."  At  this  juncture 
a  member  of  his  audience  rose  in  an  excited 
manner  and  said :  "Pardon  me,  professor, 
but  how  many  years  did  you  say  it  would  be 
before  this  calamity  overtakes  us?"  "Seventy 
millions,  sir,"  said  the  professor.  "Thank 
God!"  was  the  reply.  "I  thought  you  said 
seven   millions !" 


A  colored  preacher  was  vehemently  de- 
nouncing the  sins  of  his  congregation.  "Bred- 
dern  an'  sistern,  Ah  warns  yo'  against  de 
heinous  sin  o'  shootin'  craps !  Ah  charges 
yo'  against  de  brack  rascality  o'  liftin'  pul- 
lets !  But,  above  all  else,  breddern  an'  sistern, 
Ah  demonishes  yo'  at  dishyer  season  against 
de  crime  o'  melon  stealin' !"  A  brother  in 
a  back  seat  made  an  odd  sound  with  his  lips, 
rose  and  snapped  his  fingers.  Then  he  sat 
down  again  with  an  abashed  look.  "Whuffo, 
mah  frien',"  said  the  preacher  sternly,  "does 
yo'  r'ar  up  an'  snap  yo'  fingahs  when  Ah 
speaks  o'  melon  stealin'?"  "Yo'  jes'  reminds 
me,  pahson,"  the  man  in  the  back  seat  an- 
swered meekly,  "whar  Ah  lef  mah  knife." 


A  reception  was  given  by  the  Medical  Club 
in  Philadelphia  in  honor  of  Sir  Lauder  Brun- 
ton,  a  noted  English  physician,  and  in  course 
of  the  evening  he  was  engaged  in  a  discussion 
of  nervous  ill  temper.  After  he  had  described 
the  beneficial  effects  of  various  drugs  upon 
nervous  ill  tempers,  he  said:  "I  remember 
a  middle-aged  woman  of  most  nervous  dispo- 
sition who  told  me  with  tears  in  her  eyes  how 
she  had  once  said  to  her  husband:  'John,  I 
know  I  am  cross  at  times.  I  know  that  you 
find  me  unkind  often.  Sometimes  perhaps 
you  think  I  do  not  love  you.  But,  John,  re- 
member, when  such  unhappy  thoughts  assail 
you,  that  if  I  had  my  life  to  live  over  again, 
I'd  marry  you  just  the  same.'  -  'I'm  not  so 
sure   of  that,'  John   replied,   shortly." 


Mr.  Dickson,  a  colored  barber  in  a  New 
England  town,  was  shaving  one  of  his  cus- 
tomers one  evening,  when  the  following  con- 
versation occurred  respecting  Mr.  Dickson's 
connection  with  a  colored  church  in  the  place  : 
"I  believe  you  are  a  member  of  the  church 
in  Elm  Street,"  said  the  customer.  "No,  sah  ; 
not  at  all."  "Why,  are  you  not  a  member 
of  the  African  Church?"  "Not  dis  year, 
sah."  "Why  did  you  leave?"  "Well,  I'll  tell 
you,  sah,"  said  Mr.  Dickson.  "It  was  jus' 
like  dis:  I  jined  dat  ar  church  in  good  faith  ; 
I  give  $10  to  de  preachin'  uv  de  gospel,  an'  de 
people  call  me  'Brudder  Dickson.'  De  second 
year  I  only  gib  $5,  an7  de  church  people  call 
me  'Mr.  Dickson.'  Well,  sah,  de  third  year  I 
gibs  nothin'  to  de  preachin',  an'  after  dat  dey 
jes  call  me  'ol'  nigger  Dickson,'  an'  I  quit 
'era." 


A  newly  appointed  Scotch  minister  on  his 
first  Sunday  of  office  had  reason  to  complain 
of  the  poorness  of  the  collection.  "Mon,"  re- 
plied one  of  the  elders,  "they  are  close — vera 
close.  But,"  confidentially,  "the  auld  meenls- 
ter  he  put  three  or  four  saxpense  into  the 
plate  hissel',  just  to  gie  them  a  start.  Of 
course  he  took  the  saxpense  awa'  with  him 
afterward."  The  new  minister  tried  the  same 
plan,  but  the  next  Sunday  he  again  had  to  re- 
port a  dismal  failure.  The  total  collection  was 
not  only  small,  but  he  was  grieved  to  find  that 
hi=  own  sixpences  were  missing.  "Ye  may 
be  a  better  preacher  than  the  auld  meenister," 
exclaimed  the  elder,  "but  if  ye  had  half  the 
knowledge  o'  the  world,  an'  o'  yer  ain  flock- 
in  particular,  ye'd  ha'  done  what  he  did  an' 
glued  the  saxpenses  to  the  plate." 


Eddie   Foy,   the   comedian,    tells   a   story   to 
illustrate    the    English    ignorance    of    America 


in  the  eighteenth  century.  He  says  that  an 
English  missionary  was  asking  for  alms  at  St. 
Paul's  in  behalf  of  the  heathen  of  Haasha- 
Gxgky.  The  missionary  wound  up  an  elo- 
quent appeal  with  these  words:  "Think,  my 
brothers,  of  the  millions  existing  in  sloth  and 
darkness.  The  cannibals  of  the  Congo,  the 
earth-eating  Hottentots,  the  Australian  abo- 
rigines, feeding  on  mice  and  lizards  and  living 
in  burrows  under  the  ground  !  Yet  you  can 
uplift  them,  my  brothers — there  are  none  so 
blinded  but  they  can  be  made  to  see  !  Yes, 
coming  nearer  home,  even  in  that  benighted 
land  across  the  sea,  where  dwells  the  wild 
Yankee,  leaping,  hatchet  in  mouth,  from  tree 
to  tree — yes,  even  he,  I  say,  has  an  immortal 
soul." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

A  Peevish  Plaint. 
The  learned  writers  for  the  press 

Are  very,  very  good 
At  proving  how  we  waste  on  dress 

Or   furbelows   or   food. 
Each  writer  new  who  makes  his  bow 

With   other  sages  vies 
To  show  unhappy  mortals  bow 

They    may    economize. 

They  tell  us  of  the  thrifty  French, 

Who   all  excesses  shun. 
But  I'm  not  anxious  to  retrench; 

It  isn't   any  fun. 
I'm  weary  of  this  endless  song; 

I  wish  some  seer  wise 
Would  show  us  how  to  get  along 

And    not   economize. 

— Louisville    Courier-Journal. 


The  North  Pole. 
There   isn't  a   hole   at   the   far   North  Pole 

That    runs    clean    through    the   earth ; 
There's  not  even  a  pole  at  the  far-north   hole — 

Oh!    what  are   romances  worth? 
There   isn't   a  land    with    a   coral   strand 

And  a  tropical  temperature, 
All  cozy  and  nice  and  shut  off  by  the  ice 

From    civilization's    lure  I 

Ah!  many  a  bird  of  a  tale  we've  heard 

And  several  more  we've  read 
Of  the  marvelous  creatures  and  wonderful  features 

That  reign  in  the  Land  of  the  Dead. 
There  were  terrible  shocks   from  magnetized  rocks, 

Like   the   island   in    Sinbad's  yarn — 
And  now  not  a  line  of  those  tales  so  fine 

Amounts   to    a   tinker's  darn! 

Though  Doctor  Cook  may  scribble  a  book 

And  lecture  from  coast  to  coast, 
And   win   decorations   from  various   nations, 

We  privately   think   him   a   Roast, 
We  thought  that  the  Pole  at  least  was  a  hole 

With   a   whirlpool    raging   around   it — 
But  now  that  we  know  it  is  nothing  but  snow, 

It's    a    frost,    and    we're   sorry    they've    found    it ! 
— Ted  Robinson,  in  Cleveland  Leader. 


The  Perfectly  Proper  Lady. 
She    was    always    very    proper    in    a    highly    proper 
way, 
She  could  not  forgive  a  woman  who  would  ride 
a    horse    astride; 
She    would    never    show    her    ankles    on    a    rainy, 
sloppy   day, 
In    her    very    proper    mode    of    life    she    took    a 
proper  pride; 
She   would    never   think    of    looking   at    a    man    the 
second  time 
If    a    formal    introduction    had    not    taken    place 
before; 
In    her    solemn,    sober    judgment    flirting    was    an 
awful   crime, 
And  she  blushed  to  even  think  about  the  under- 
clothes she  wore. 

She  was  always  highly  proper  in  her  manners  and 
her   dress. 
It  shocked    her   to    hear    people   speak   about   the 
"naked    truth"; 
In    her    opinion    chairs    had    "limbs";    it    gave    her 
deep   distress 
To  think  that  men  could  sometimes  be  immodest 
and  uncouth. 
When  the  doctor  asked  to  see  her  tongue  she  very 
nearly  swooned, 
She    was    always    on    the    lookout    for    a    shock 
where'er  she   went; 
Because    of    what    composed    the    strings    whereby 
the  thing  was  tuned 
She  thought  the  violin  was  not  a  proper  instru- 
ment. 

She  often    said   if  angels  wore  no   clothing  in   the 
skies 
She  hoped    she   wouldn't    have   to    go    to    heaven 
when  she  died; 
She    preferred     some     lonely     planet    where,     with 
plenty   of  supplies. 
She    might    in    decent    raiment    be    possessed    of 
proper  pride; 
But  the  night  the  conflagration  started   in  the  flat 
next  door 
She   forgot  that  being  proper  was  the  only   thing 
worth   while, 
And    was    carried    down    a    ladder    from    about    the 
seventh  floor 
With     nothing    much     upon    her    but-  a    mighty 
thankful  smile. 
— S.  E.  Kiscr,   in  Chicago  Record-Herald. 


The  Connecticut  farmer  was  riding  back 
from  the  cemetery  with  his  nephew,  after 
burying  his  wife.  "Well,  she's  gone,"  said 
the  bereaved  husband.  The  nephew  assented 
dutifully.  "She  kep'  good  care  of  me  for 
forty  years,"  said  the  relict.  The  nephew  said 
that  was  so.  "And  do  you  know,"  said  the 
mourner,  "toward  the  last  I  almost  got  to 
like  her." — Cosmopolitan. 


Hirschman  &  Co. 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths.  Now  at  220  Grant 
Avenue  with  a  greatly  increased  selection  in 
all  departments. 


N.W. 

HALSEY  &  CO., 

BANKERS 

DEALERS  IN           13  g~\  XT  1"\  C 
HIGH  GRADE     O  KJ  i/N  LJ  O 

LIST  ON 
APPLICATION 

NEW  YORK 

49  WaU  Sl 

PHILADELPHIA           CHICAGO 

1429  Chestnut  SL            152  Monroe  Sl 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
424  California  SL 

Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

No.  4  MONTGOMERY  STREET 


Capital,     Surplus    and    Undivided 

Profits    $10,868,154.20 

Deposits 20,612,588.66 

Cash  and   Sight  Exchange 10,915,762.32 

Isaias    W.    Hellman President 

I.   W.  Hellman,  Jr.  ..  .Vice-President 

F.    L.    Lipman.. Vice-President 

Frank    E.    King Cashier 

George    Grant Asst.    Cashier 

W.    McGavin Asst.    Cashier 

E.  L.  Jacobs Asst.  Cashier 


DIRECTORS 

ISAIAS    W.    HELLMAN  F.    L.    LIPMAN 

LEON    SLOSS  WM.    F.    HERRIN 

C.    DE   GUIGNE  F.    W.   VAN    SICKLEN 

PERCY   T.    MORGAN  JAMES   L.    FLOOD 

DUDLEY    EVANS  H.    E.    LAW 

I.    W.    HELLMAN,    JR.  J.    HENRY    MEYER 

WM.     HAAS  CHAS.    J.    DEERING 
E.    H.    HARRIMAN 

Customers  of  this  Bank  are  offered  every  facility  consistent  with 
prudes!  banking..     New  acconnts  are  invited. 


The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 

N-  E.  cor.  Pine  and  Sansome  Streets 

CAPITAL $4,000,000 

SURPLUS 1,350,000 

Sig  Greenebaum,  President;  H.  Fleishhacker, 
Vice-President  and  Manager;  Jos.  Friedlander, 
Vice-President;  C.  F.  Hunt,  Vice-President; 
R.  Altschul,  Cashier;  A.  Hochstein,  Assistant 
Cashier;  F.  E.  Beck,  Assistant  Cashier;  I. 
Steinhart,   Chairman  of  Finance  Committee. 


Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

$3 


a  year 


INSPECTION 

and 

COMPARISON 

INVITED 


MECHANICS  SAVINGS  BANK 

Market  and  Mason  Streets 


ESTABLISHED   1858 


SUTRO  cs5  CO. 

412  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

BONDS  FOR 
INVESTMENT 

List  on  application 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 
526   California  Street,  San  Francisco 


Guaranteed    Capital    $   1,200,(100.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1,000. ni)0. 00 
Reserve  and    Contingent    Funds..      1,504,498.68 

Deposits  June  30,   1909 36,793,234.04 

Total    Assets    39,435,681.38 

Officers— President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice 
President.  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President 
Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  As 
sistant  Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary- 
George  Tourny ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H, 
Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.'  Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,  Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer,    Manager. 


rench  Savings 


Bank 


108  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 

Paid-up    Capital    $    600,000 

Total  Assets    4,270,800 

Strictly  a   Savings   Bank.      Open    Saturday 
Evening  from  7  to  8:30 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  1st  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
2d  Vice-President ;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary ;  P. 
A.    Bergerot,    Attorney. 

Directors— N.  C.  Babin,  J.  A.  Bergerot, 
Charles  Carpy,  Arthur  Legallet,  G.  Beleney,  H. 
de  St.  Seine,  J.  M.  Dupas,  Leon  Bocqueraz,  J. 
E.  Artigues,  J.  S.  Godeau,  John  Ginty,  O.  Bozio. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

The  French-American  Bank  is  located  in  the 
same  building. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established   1850  OF  HARTFORD 

Cash    Capital     $1,000,000 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 2,462,739 

Total  Cash  Assets 6,365,877 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH 

Manager    Pacific   Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL  BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


J.  C.WILSON 

MEMBER 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

THE  STOCK  AND  BOND  EXCHANGE  OP  S.  F. 

CORONADA 

Cor.  Loma  and  Orange  Ave. 

Mills  Building  Hotel  Alexandra 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS    ANGELES 


Your  Winter  Trip 

NO  BETTER  OR  MORE  COMFORTABLE  WAY 

than  the 

Sunset  Route 

Between  San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans 

Through  the  orange  groves  of  Southern  California — 
the    cotton    and    rice    fields    of    the    balmy    South 

Drawing-room     sleepers— berths,     sections,     drawing-rooms.      Dining     service     uneuualed. 
Observation  car,  open-air  rotunda.     Ladies'  parlor.     Gentlemen's  cafe.      Library. 

Personally    conducted    tourist    excursion    parties    to    Cliicago,    St.     Louis,    Cincinnati,    New- 
Orleans,  and   Washington  every  week. 

Write   for  "WAYSIDE  NOTES    ALONG  THE   SUNSET    ROUTE."     Tells  in  detail  of 
the  attractions  of  the  Southern  Route. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

Flood  Building  Market  St.  Ferry  Depot 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

13th  and  Franklin  Sts.      -     -     Oakland,  Cal. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in  the 
following  department : 

With  the  touch  of  winter  which  has  been  in  the 
air  for  the  past  few  days  the  social  world  seems 
to  have  swung  in  the  direction  of  town  again. 
Plans  are  being  made  for  weddings  and  for  func- 
tions to  introduce  debutantes,  and  it  will  be  but  a 
brief  time  until  the  winter's  gayeties  are  begun. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Margaret 
Stow,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Sherman  Stow  of  Santa 
Barbara,  to  Mr.  Edward  Bright  Bi-ace  of  Manila. 
the  son  of  the  Rev.  Tames  Bruce  of  New  York. 
The  wedding  will  take  place  in  November,  and  Mr. 
Bruce  will  take  his  bride  to  Manila. 

Tbe  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Jean 
Tyson,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Tyson 
of  Alameda,  to  Mr.  Harry  Weihe  of  this  city. 
No  date  is  announced  for  the  wedding. 

The  engagement  is  anounced  of  Miss  Arline 
Johnson,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Pierce 
Johnson  of  Oakland,  to  Mr.  George  Stark  Towne 
of  Palo  Alto.  Their  wedding  will  take  place  in 
December. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Helen  Baker,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Livingston  L.  Baker,  to  Mr.  Drummond  Mac- 
Gavin  will  take  place  at  Trinity  Church  on  No- 
vember 3.  Miss  Dorothy  Baker  will  be  the  maid 
of  honor  and  the  bridesmaids  will  be  Miss  Dolly 
MacGavin,  Miss  Claire  Nichols,  Miss  Eleanor 
Cushing,  Miss  Sara  Coffin.  Miss  Louise  Boyd,  Miss 
Louisiana  Foster,  Miss  Alexandra  Hamilton,  and 
Miss   Bessie  Ashton. 

Tbe  wedding  of  Miss  Margaretta  Park,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  C.  C.  Park,  to  Mr.  William  Frew  of 
Pittsburg  will  take  place  in  Santa  Barbara  on 
November    24. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Kate  Cornwell  de  Yida. 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H-  K.  de  Yida,  to  Mr. 
Rothwell  Hyde  took  place  on  Thursday  evening 
of  last  week  at  the  home  of  the  bridegroom's  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Bixler,  on  Pierce  Street-  The  ceremony 
was  performed  by  tbe  Rev.  Frederick  Qampett  at 
nine  o'clock.  The  bride  had  no  attendants  and 
was  given  away  by  her  cousin,  Mrs.  W  illiam  H. 
Cornwell.  Mr.  Thomas  Rickard  was  best  man. 
After  their  honeymoon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hyde  will 
live    here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan  will  entertain 
this  (Saturday)  evening  at  a  dinner  at  their  coun- 
try place,  "Beau  Lieu,"  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley. 
Mrs.  Henry  Williams  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Alston  Williams  will  entertain  at  a  dance  on  Oc- 
tober S  in  honor  of  the  Misses  Florence,  Muriel, 
and  Corona  Williams- 
Miss  Avis  Sherwood  will  be  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon at  her  home,  161  Hillcrest  Road,  Claremont 
Park,  Berkeley,  Friday,  October  1 ,  in  honor  of 
Miss  Jean  Tyson  of  Alameda,  whose  engagement 
to  Mr.  Harry  Weihe  was  announced  a  few  days 
ago. 

The  members  of  the  Bohemian  Club  entertained 
at  a  dinner  on  Monday  evening  last  as  a  farewell 
event  in  honor  of  Professor  Henry  Morse  Ste- 
phens of  the  University  of  California- 
Mr.  Frank  Michaels  was  the  host  at  a  dinner 
on  Tuesday  of  last  week  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dixwell    Hewitt. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Worthington  Ames  entertained  at 
an  informal  dinner  on  Wednesday  of  last  week 
in  honor  of  Mr.  Marshall  Darrach- 

Mr.  Paul  Jones  was  the  host  at  a  dinner  at 
the  St,  Francis  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week, 
followed  by  a  theatre  party. 

Mrs.  Simeon  Wenban  was  the  hostess  at  an  in- 
formal luncheon  on  Friday  of  last  week  in  honor 
of  her  granddaughter.    Miss    Ethel    Dean. 

Miss  Florence  Branerman  was  the  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  on  Saturday  last  in  honor  of  Miss  Helen 
Wilson. 

Mrs.  Emmet  Rixford  was  the  hostess  at  a  tea 
on  Friday  afternoon  of  last  week  at  her  Sausalito 
cottage  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Clarence  Percy  Nichol- 
son of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Miss  Janet  Coleman  was  the  hostess  at  a  tea 
on  Friday  afternoon  of  last  week  at  her  home  on 
California  Street  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Ear]  Talbot 
and  Miss  Helen  Scoville  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker  was  host  at  a 
dinner  in  the  St.  Francis  a  few  evenings  ago,  at 
which  he  eniertained  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin, 
Miss  Ethel  Dean,  Miss  Jolliffe.  Miss  Jennie 
Crocker,  Mr.  Walter  Hobart,  and  Mr.  Duane  Hop- 
kins. A  box  party  at  the  theatre  followed  the 
dinner. 

A  few  days  ago  Miss  Sylvia  Talbot  entertained 
a  number  of  her  friends  at  a  box  party,  followed 
by  tea  at  the  St.  Francis.  Her  guests  were  Miss 
Cecil  Cowles,  Miss  Helen  Gray.  Mrs.  Scott  (Ethel 
Am.vegl.  Miss  Marguerite  Burns,  and  Miss  Angela 
Coyle. 

Farewell  attentions  are  being  showered  on  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wilbur  Sample  of  Claremont,  who  are 
about  to  leave  for  Portland.  Among  these  was  a 
tea  given  at  the  St.  Francis  by  Berkeley  friends 
a  few  days  ago. 

Mrs.  Louis  Risdon  Mead  entertained  at  tea  in 
the  Hotel   St.  Francis  Monday  afternoon. 

Mr.  Paul  Jones  entertained  a  number  of  friends 
at  dinner  in  the  St.  Francis  last  Friday,  later 
taking  them  to  the  play.  His  guests  were  Miss 
Jeanne  Gallois.  Miss  Helen  Jones,  Miss  Merriit 
Reid,  Miss  Ernestine  McNear,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Sutro,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Sidney  Pringle. 
Mr.  Frank  Preston,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Jones. 

Mrs.  Louis  Risdon  Mead  gave  a  luncheon  last 
week  at  the  Fairmont  in  honor  of  Miss  Peggy 
Simpson,  who  is  soon  to  become  the  bride  of 
Lieutenant  Naylor,  U.  S.  A-  The  guests  included 
Miss  Peggy  Simpson,  Miss  Francis  Brooks,  Miss 
Mae  Lun  ler.  Miss  Anna  Peters.  Miss  Mabel 
Gregory-  Miss  Ruth  Sadler,  Miss  Innes  Keeney, 
Miss   Dolly    McGavin,   and    Miss   Helen    Baker. 


left  on  Thursday  of  last  week  for  New  York. 
Mrs.  Crocker  will  return  before  the  holiday  sea- 
son. 

Mrs.    Patrick    Calhoun,    Miss    Martha    Calhoun, 
and    Miss    Margaret     Calhoun     returned    last    week 
from   a  trip  to   Yellowstone   Park- 
Mrs.    John    Bidwell    of    Chico    has   been    visiting 
here  as  the  guest  of  Mrs.   George  W.  Gibbs. 

Miss  Mary  Eyre  and  Miss  Jane  Selby  left  last 
week  for  Europe  and  Miss  Selby  will  spend  the 
winter  in  Paris  with  her  grandmother,  Mrs. 
Thomas    Selby. 

Mrs.  Louis  F.  Monteagle  arrived  in  New  York 
from  Europe  on  Monday  last,  but  will  not  return 
to    California   until    some   time   in   the   winter. 

Mrs.  Russell  Wilson  left  on  Saturday  last  for 
New  York,  where  she  will  spend  some  time. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall,  Miss 
Marion  Newhall,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Newhall  have 
returned  from  Santa  Barbara,  where  they  spent 
the    summer. 

Miss  Florence  Selby  and  Miss  Ethel  Valentine 
of  Oakland  left  last  week  for  New  York. 

Mrs.  Walter  Hobart  and  her  children  left  on 
Friday  of  last  week  for  Italy,  where  she  will 
spend   the   winter. 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Woods  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Woods,  who  have  spent  the  summer  at  Monterey, 
will  return  to   town  next  week. 

Miss  Ethel  Dean  left  on  Saturday  last  for  New 
York,  where  she  will  remain  for  two  or  three 
months. 

Mr.  Arthur  Chesebrough  has  returned  from  a 
brief  visit  to   Santa  Barbara. 

Miss  Ruth  Richards  of  San  Diego  will  spend 
the  winter  here  as  the  guest  of  her  grandmother, 
Mrs-  H.  H.  Bancroft. 

Miss  Lucy  Gwin  Coleman  has  been  visiting  Miss 
Elizabeth  Livermore  at  the  Livermore  ranch, 
•"Montesol,"    in   Sonoma   County. 

Mrs.  William  Thomas  and  Miss  Gertrude 
Thomas  will  leave  in  the  near  future  for  Boston, 
where  they  will  remain  during  the  winter. 

Colonel  John  A.  Darling  and  Mrs.  Darling  will 
return  from  their  Monterey  cottage  to  their  home 
on  Clay  Street  about  October   1. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Athole  McBean  have  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Julius  Kruttschnitt  and  Miss  Rebecca 
Kruttscbnitt  went  recently  to  Del  Monte  for  a 
sojourn. 

Colonel  E.  A.  Preble  came  up  from  Monterey 
last  week  for  a  visit  at  the  St.  Francis- 
Miss  Sidney  Smith  and  Mrs.  Hugh  McCrum, 
who  have  been  visiting  the  Brighams  on  Lake 
Tahoe  and  who  stayed  a  few  days  at  Tahoe  Tav- 
ern, returned  on  Thursday. 

Mrs.  J.  Bolado  Ashe  has  returned  from  her 
ranch  in  Tres  Pinos,  near  Hollister,  and  has  taken 
a  bouse  in  Sausalito  for  the  winter.  Mrs.  G.  L. 
Spaulding  of  Santa  Barbara,  who  has  been  the 
guest  of  Mrs.  Ashe  during  the  past  summer 
months,  is  at  present  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Albert 
Brayton  of  Oakland. 

Miss  Agnes  Tillman  and  Mr.  Fred  A.  Tillman. 
when  last  heard  from,  had  just  reached  London, 
after  a  trip  through  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  ex- 
pected to  leave  in  a  few  days  for  Germany. 

Lord  and  Lady  Northcliffe  were  guests  of  the 
Fairmont    Hotel. 

Senator  Francis  G.  Newlands  and  Mrs.  New- 
lands  arrived  from  Washington  on  Monday  nighi 
and    have   taken    apartments   at   the    Fairmont. 

Mr.  Milo  M.  Potter,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Pot- 
ter and  Miss  Ina  Jones,  from  Santa  Barbara,  have 
been  the  guests  of  tbe  Fairmont  for  the  past  few- 
days,  stopping  en  route  from  Lake  Tahoe  to  their 
southern  home. 

The  following  guests  from  San  Francisco  have 
registered  at  Hotel  del  Coronado:  Mr.  James  Jen- 
kins. Mr.  S.  M.  Spalding.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  F. 
Beicke,  Mr.  A-  T.  Brock,  Mr.  C.  Naylor,  Mr.  John 
S.    HowelL 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  from  San  Francisco 
at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rendel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Dunn.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  Thompson,  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Mosley,  Mr. 
Joseph  E.  O'Connor.  Mr.  W.  H.  Stinson.  Mrs.  W. 
L.  Williamson,  Miss  Margaret  H.  Gleascn.  Miss 
Mary  L.  Gleason,  Miss  Molly  F.  McHenry,  Mrs. 
Mary  J-  McCabe,  Miss  Maria  Farren,  Miss  Agnes 
Farren,  Mrs.  Margaret  McPherson,  Dr.  M.  Mc- 
Pherson. 

Tbe  following  are  among  San  Francisco  registra- 
tions at  Hotel  del  Monte:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Cutten.  Miss  Golda  Mver,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L, 
Bernheim,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Olmsted.  Mrs.  W. 
J.  Bryan,  Mrs.  J.  Harvey,  Mrs.  H.  F.  Booth,  Mr. 
William  Y.  Brvan,  Bishop  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Hughes. 
Mr.  Holt  Hughes.  Mrs.  S.  Marten,  Mrs.  L.  J. 
Watt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rollo  Y.  Watt,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Tuttle,  Mr.  Milton  Davis.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Cato. 
Mr.  L.  D.  Torrey.  Mrs.  L.  S.  Torrey,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walton  R.  Hoag,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Livingston,  Mrs.  Frank  McComas.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sydney  Joseph,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Fred  Schafer,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  Hagemann,  Miss  F.  Tiemann,  Mrs. 
Joseph  B.  Crockett.  Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson, 
Mr.  E.  W.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Knox  Maddox,  Mr. 
Charles  Weidner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Jacobs, 
Mr.  A.  V.  Putnam.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E-  L.  Hoag,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  Livingston- 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  "-ill  be  found  a   resume  of  move- 
ments  to    ard    from    this    city    and    Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Will' tin    S.   Tevis,    Mrs.    William   Hinckley 

Mr    Lloyd  Tevis,    Mr.   William  Tevis,  Jr., 

Tevis,    and    Mr.    Lansing    Tevis    will 

wty*k    from    Europe    for    New    York,    en 

San    Francisco. 

\  illiam   H.    Crocker.    Miss   Ethel    Crocker, 
"am   Crocker,   Jr.,   and    Mr.    Barclay  Farr 


Army  and  Navy. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and  navy  officers  who  are  or  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points  : 

Rear-Admiral  F.  J.  Drake,  V.  S.  N.,  retired, 
and  Mrs,  Drake,  who  have  been  in  Switzerland 
during  the  summer,  will  go  to  the  Riviera  for  the 
winter. 

Rear-Admiral  Kossuth  Niles.  V.  S.  N..  was  pro- 
moted to  his  present  rank  by  the  retirement  of 
Rear-Admiral  D.  D.  V.  Stuart.  U.  S.  N..  on  Sep- 
tember   15. 

Brigadier-General  John  1.  Pershing,  U.  S.  A_ 
will  sail  on  the  transport  leaving  this  port  on 
October  5  for  Manila,  returning  to  his  station  in 
the  Philippines  after  an  extended  leave  of  ab- 
sence. 

Colonel  Owen  J.  Sweet,  Twenty- Eighth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  retired  from  "active  service 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  on  account  of 
having  reached   the  age  limit. 

Colonel  William  A.  Simpson,  V.  S.  A.,  adjutant- 
general  of  the  Department  of  California,  left  on 
Monday  evening  last  for  the  East,  where  he  will 
spend  two  months"  leave  of  absence. 

Colonel  Frederick  Marsh.  Coast  Artillery  Corps. 
U.    S.    A.,    is    relieved    from    duty    at   the    Presidio 


of  San  Francisco,  and  is  ordered  to  command  the 
Artillery  District  of  Charleston.  South  Carolina, 
with  headquarters  at  Fort  Moultrie. 

Colonel  Lincoln  Carmany,  U.  S.  M.  C,  has  been 
granted  one  month's  leave  of  absence. 

Major  George  W.  GatchelL  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  LT.  S.  A*,  commanding  officer  of  Fort  Rose- 
crans.  San  Diego,  has  arrived  her  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  tbe  army  walking  test. 

Major  Elisha  S.  Benton,  Coast  Artillery  Corps. 
U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  duty  at  the  Presfdio 
of  San  Francisco  and  ordered  to  command  the  post 
at  Fort  de  Soto  and  the  Artillery  District  of 
Florida. 

Major  Willoughby  Walker,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  recruiting  duty 
and  ordered  to  Fort   Flagler,   Washington. 

Major  Leigh  A.  Fuller.  Medical  Corps,  U.  S. 
A.,  having  reported  his  arrival  in  San  Francisco, 
will  upon  the  expiration  of  his  present  leave  pro- 
ceed to  Fort  Adams  for  duty. 

Captain  C.  D.  Rhodes,  General  Staff,  U.  S.  A.. 
has  arrived  from  Washington,  D.  C,  via  Monte- 
rey, having  been  on  a  tour  of  inspection. 

Captain  Arthur  L.  Fuller,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  relieved  from  tempo- 
rary duty  in  the  Philippines  Division  and  will 
proceed  on  the  transport  to  sail  from  Manila  about 
October  15  to  San  Francisco  and  resume  his  duties 
as  chief  signal  officer  of  the- Department  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Captain  Claude  E.  Brigham,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  \J.  S.  A.,  was  promoted  to  his  present  rank 
through  the  retirement  of  Major  William  P.  Stone. 
Coast  Artillery   Corps.    U.    S.   A- 

Captain  Campbell  E.  Babcock,  Fourth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  relieved  from  temporary  duty 
as  assistant  to  the  general  superintendent,  Army 
Transport  Service,  San  Francisco,  and  reported 
for  assignment  to  dun-  as  quartermaster  of  the 
transport  Logan,   with  station  at   San  Francisco. 

Captain  Louis  Brechemin.  Jr.,  Medical  Corps, 
I".  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  four  months"  leave  of 
absence,  to  take  effect  upon  his  arrival  here  from 
the    Philippines    in    December. 

Captain  John  L.  Shepard,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Texas,  and  ordered  to  Fort  Logan.  Colo- 
rado. 

Commander  Casey  B.  Morgan.  U.  S.  N..  was 
promoted  to  his  present  rank  by  the  retirement  of 
Rear-Admiral    Stuart,    U.    S.    N. 

Past  Assistant  Surgeon  k.  E.  Hoyt,  U.  S.  N.. 
is  discharged  from  treatment  at  the  Naval  Hos- 
pital. Mare  Island,  and  ordered  to  duty  at  the 
Naval   Hospital,    Mare    Island. 

Assistant  Surgeon  T.  W-  Raison,  U.  S.  N\.  is 
detached  from  the  Naval  Hospital,  Mare  Island, 
to    await   orders. 

Lieutenant  E-  P.  Moses,  L".  S.  M.  C,  has  been 
detached  from  the  Tennessee  and  ordered  to  tem- 
porary duty  at  the  Marine  Barracks,  Navy  Yard. 
Mare  Island. 

Lieutenant  Henry  C.  Pillsbury,  Medical  Corps. 
L~.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  duty  as  surgeon  of 
the  transport  Logan  upon  the  completion  of  tbe 
next  trip  from  Manila  to  San  Francisco  and  return 
to  Manila,  and  will  then  proceed  to  the  United 
States  for  further  orders.  He  is  authorized  to 
return  to  the  Cnited  States  via  the  Eastern  route- 
Lieutenant  George  D.  Heath.  Jr.,  Medical  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  relieved  from  duty  at  the 
General  Hospital,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  and 
will  proceed  to  Fort  Logan,  Colorado,  for  duty. 


Benefit  for  the  Jewish  Orphan's  Home. 

The  Ladies'  Auxiliary  of  the  Pacific  He- 
brew Orphan  Asylum  and  Home  Society  is 
arranging  for  a  benefit  performance  to  bt 
given  by  amateurs  at  the  Garrick  Theatre 
Monday  evening,  October  4.  The  play  "Fifty 
Miles  from  Boston"  will  be  given  with  other 
attractive  features,  promising  to  make  up  an 
entertaining  evening.  Tickets  have  been 
placed  at  two  dollars  each  in  all  parts  of  the 
house,  subject  to  a  plan  of  reservation  based 
on  the  first-come  first-served  principle.  The 
proceeds  of  this  entertainment  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  maintenance  of  the  work  of  the 
Ladies'  Auxiliary. 

The  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum  is  a  long  estab- 
lished and  eminently  worthy  charity,  and  the 
responsibilities  in  connection  with  it  assumed 
by  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary'  are  by  no  means  the 
least  important  of  its  functions.  The  work 
of  the  Auxiliary  is  that  of  clothing  the  girls 
and  of  maintaining  the  general  sanitation  of 
the  institution.  It  is  to  this  last-named  object 
that  the  fund  to  be  raised  by  the  forthcoming 
benefit  performance  is  to  be  applied.  The 
asylum  building  is  an  old  one,  a  good  deal  out 
of  repair,  calling  imperatively  for  renovation, 
including  the  installation  of  a  modern  system 
of  plumbing.  A  considerable  fund  is  required, 
and  the  coming  entertainment  is  one  of  sev- 
eral projected  means  to  this  worthy  end. 

Tickets  for  ''Fifty  Miles  from  Boston"  may 
be  had  from  any  one  of  the  following-named 
patronesses : 

Mrs.  Simon  Bachman,  Mrs.  Abraham  Brown, 
Mrs.  Mendel  Esberg,  Mrs.  Joseph  Ehrman,  Mrs. 
Sidney  Ehrman,  Mrs.  William  Frank,  Mrs.  Louise 
Greenewald,  Mrs.  W.  Hirschfeld.  Mrs.  Abraham 
Haas,  Mrs.  Charles  Keilus,  Mrs.  Marcus  S.  Kosh- 
land,  Mrs.  Albert  Liebenthal,  Mrs.  Sophie  Lilien- 
thal.  Mrs.  A.  L.  Lengfeld,  Mrs.  Lewis  Meyer- 
stein,  Mrs.  Morris  Meyerfeld.  Mrs.  Adolph  Roos, 
Mrs.  Daniel  Roth,  Mrs.  Louis  Schwabacher,  Mrs. 
Ludwig  Schwabacher,  Mrs.  Louis  Sloss,  Mrs. 
Jacob  Stern.  Mrs.  David  N.  Walter,  Mrs.  Isaac 
N.  Walter,  Mrs-  Louise  Wormser,  Mrs.  H.  K. 
Zeimer. 


Pepito  Arriola,  the  twelve-year-old  Spanish 
prodigy  who  recently  appeared  with  the 
Xikisch  Orchestra  in  London,  playing  the 
third  Beethoven  concerto,  is  said  to  be  the 
greatest  musical  genius  since  the  early  days 
of  Josef  Hoffman.  Greenbaum  has  captured 
him  for  a  tour  in  this  vicinity. 


A  choice  selection  of  wedding,  engagement 
and  anniversary"  gifts  are  to  be  found  mod- 
erately priced  at  E.  B.  Courvoisier,  431  Sutter 
Street,   near   Powell. 


Pears' 

"A  cake  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a 
box  of  cure." 

Don't  wait  until 
the  mischief's  done 
before  using  Pears' 
Soap. 

There's  no  pre- 
ventive so  good  as 
Pears'  Soap. 

Established  in  17S9. 


FAIRMONT 
HOTEL 

LAUREL  COURT 

The  ideal  place  in 
which  to  take 

AFTERNOON  TEA 

Under  the  management  of 

Palace  Hotel  Company 


Beginning  Sunday,  Sept.  19,  the 
DEL  MONTE   EXPRESS 

(the  fast  through  train  with  parlor  car)  wiD 

leave  SAN  FRANCISCO  at  2:00  p.  m.  daily 

instead  of  at  3:00  p.  m.  as  heretofore 
arriving  at 

Hotel  del  Monte 

at  5:43  instead  of  6:43  p.  m.,  giving 
ample   time   to  rest   before   dinner 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager 


HOTEL  NORMANDIE 

Sutler  and  Gough  Sts. 

A    comfortable.  high  order,    opiown 

hotel,  now  under  the  management  of 

THOS.  H.  SHEDDEN 

Formerly  manager  of  St.  Duns  tan's 


OPTICIAN 

34  KEARNY  STREET 

BET.  MARKET  a  POST  ST5.  SANFRANCISCO.CAUF. 

KODAK  AGENCY-PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 
Host   Delightful    Climate   on    Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 
Summer  rates,  $3.50  per  day  and  upward 

Power    boats    from    the-  hotel    meet    passengers 
from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 
Coast   S.   S.   Co.  steamers. 
Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year.  _ 

New  700-foot  ocean  pier,  for  fishing.  Boating 
and  Bathing  are  the  very  best.  Send  for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado    Beach,    CaL 

Or  see  H.   F.   NORCROSS,   Agent, 

334  So.    Spring  St.,   Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;  Main  3917. 
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ffRTMCWL  EYE  £ 

JX   MADE  TO  ORDER-.£_J 


rEOM  NOVEKEEH  SOU  TO  DECEMBER  1C 
AS  ETE  SPECIALIST  WILL  BE  OX  THE 
PBEXISES  KAKISC  EYES  TO  TIT  AND 
MATCH  FOR  niMEDIATE  DELIVEET  AT- 
POISTMENTS  EESERVED  NOW 


644  Maeket  St. 

Opp.  Palace,  Ho-tel 


FOYER   AND   BOX-OFFICE   CHAT. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION    SQUARE 


Individuality  in  equip- 
ment and  service 


Under  the  management  of 
James  Woods 


f  TO  THE 


LEAVES  NEW  YORK  JANT    20.191O 

Au.Ei_PLf.sli.   IHCUJOED  For)73DAYSflT3400  &UP    SEND    FOR. 

.  San  Francisco.       PRt/vaKArl 


Refined,  cultured  young  lady,  returning  to 
Xew  York  about  October  15,  via  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles,  would  accompany  or  take  full 
charge  of  young  girl,  children  or  elderly  lady 
going  East  or  to  steamers.  References.  Ad- 
dress 4705  Tenth  Avenue,  Northeast,  Seattle, 
Washington. 


BISMARCK  CAFE 

FRITZ  BUUIR  &  SONS,  Props.     Seating  Capacity,  1800 
Leads  in  catering  to  San  Fran- 
cisco's epicures  and  music  lovers 

POPULAR    PRICES 

Music  noon,  evenings  and  after  theatre  by  the  famous 

HERR  FERDINAND  START.-.  VIENNA  ORCBESTRA 

PACIFIC  BUILDING     San  Francisco      Marku  and  Foorth 


TO    RENT 

244  Laurel  near  Clay — upper  flat 
11  rooms  and  bath;  nice  marine 
view.  Best  location  in  the  city. 
Key  at  248  Laurel. 


JUST  WAISTS 

THE  LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  SHOP 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Geary  and  Grant  Ave.     :     San  Francisco 


Roy  C.  Ward 
Jas.  K.  Polk 


Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORM  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street.  Phone  Douglas  2283 

San   Francisco,    Cal. 


Harold  Xelson.  the  English  star,  who  is 
holding  forth  at  the  Garrick  Theatre  this 
week,  will  bring  his  engagement  to  a  close 
with  a  matinee  this  afternoon  of  "Candida.'' 
the  George  Bernard  Shaw  play  that  made 
such  a  hit  Thursday  afternoon,  and  with  a 
final  performance  of  "Prince  Otto"  tonight. 

The  musical  comedy  season  opens  at  the 
Garrick  Sunday  afternoon  with  "A  Knight 
for  a  Day."  There  are  some  twenty  superb 
musical  numbers  interspersed  into  the  breezy, 
airy  action  of  the  opera,  all  of  them  of  the 
tuneful,  whistling  variety,  the  kind  that  en- 
joys such  a  great  measure  of  popularity  now. 
Some  of  the  most  notable,  and  easiest  of 
memory  are,  "I  Didn't  Think  I'd  Do  It,  But 
I  Did,"  "I'd  Like  Another  Situation,"  "Life 
Is  a  See-Saw,"  "The  Little  Girl  in  Blue,"  and 
"Whistle  When  You  Walk  Out."  The  inter- 
preting company  is  a  large  one,  calling  for 
some  seventy  people,  including  what  is 
claimed  as  one  of  the  most  fascinating  cho- 
ruses ever  sent  on  the  road.  The  principal 
fun-makers  are  Edward  Hume,  a  diminutive 
comedian  of  original  methods,  and  Grace  De- 
mar,  one  of  the  best  known  of  American 
comediennes.  When  seen  here  last  season  at 
the  American  Theatre  the  play  was  the  suc- 
cess of  their  season.  George  Cohan's  "Fifty 
Miles  from   Boston"  follows. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  the 
season  will  be  the  engagement  of  Miss  Billie 
Burke  in  "Love  Watches"  at  the  Van  Ness 
Theatre  for  two  weeks  beginning  Monday 
evening,  October  4.  It  will  be  Miss  Burke's 
first  visit  to  this  city  as  a  star,  and  local 
theatre-goers  who  have  pleasant  memories  of 
her  as  John  Drew's  leading  woman  in  "My 
Wife"  season  before  last  are  preparing  to 
give  her  a  cordial  welcome.  "Love  Watches" 
is  a  comedy  of  the  lightest,  airiest  kind,  writ- 
ten by  two  famous  French  playwrights,  MM. 
de  Flers  and  de  Caillavet  .and  skillfully 
adapted  into  English  by  Miss  Gladys  Unger. 
It  tells  the  story  of  an  impulsive,  unsophisti- 
cated little  French  girl,  who  falls  desperately 
in  love  with  her  handsome  cousin,  naively 
tells  him  so,  and  marries  him  out  of  hand. 
After  the  marriage,  she  learns  of  some  of  his 
previous  flirtations  and,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy, 
threatens  that  if  he  ever  flirts  again  she  will 
pay  him  back  in  his  own  coin.  How  she 
attempts  to  carry  out  this  threat  and — fails, 
furnishes  the  plot  for  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful little  plays  that  has  been  seen  on  the 
American  stage  in  a  very  long  time.  The 
supporting  company,  an  unusually  strong  one, 
includes  Vernon  Steele,  a  talented  young  Eng- 
lish actor  from  The  Playhouse,  London's 
newest  "theatre  of  ideas,"  Ernest  Lawford, 
W.  H.  Crompton,  Stanley  Dark,  Maude  Odell. 
Kate  Meek,  and  Muriel  Ashwynne. 


John 

F.  Forbes 

Certified  P 

ublic  Accountant 
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Edna  Aug,  the,  irresistible  comedienne,  who 
has  just  returned  from  Paris,  will  be  the  head- 
liner  of  next  week's  Orpheum  programme. 
She  names  her  offering  "Types,"  and  it  is  a 
series  of  characterizations  partly  serious  and 
partly  humorous.  It  includes  her  "Stupid 
Scrubwoman,"  which  first  brought  her  into 
fame  at  a  Xew  York  Theatre  a  few  years 
ago.  The  Big  City  Quartette  will  afford  a 
distinct  musical  treat,  as  they  only  sing  the 
better  sort  of  solos  and  concerted  numbers. 
Mr.  Fred  G.  Rover  is  the  first  tenor.  Mr. 
Charles  Bates  the  second  tenor,  Mr.  James 
Emerson  the  baritone,  and  Mr.  Gus  Reed  the 
basso.  The  engagement  of  Les  Myosotis, 
which  begins  next  Sunday  matinee,  is  an  ex- 
traordinary' one.  They  were  selected  by  Mar- 
tin Beck  from  the  Royal  Opera,  Munich, 
where  they  were  the  premiere  or  solo  dancers, 
to  enter  vaudeville  and  make  a  tour  of  the 
Orpheum  Circuit,  which  will  be  their  first 
visit  to  this  country-  The  beauty  and  grace 
of  these  girls  has  made  them  famous  in  their 
own  land,  where  they  are  considered  the  most 
skilled  and  accomplished  dancers  of  the  classic 
ballet.  For  their  season  here  they  have 
chosen  a  varied  programme,  including  a  grand 
pas  de  deux  and  a  beautiful  rendition  of  the 
Old  Vienna  Waltz.  Mr.  Henry'  Clive.  a  clever 
entertainer  who  has  won  golden  opinions  in 
the  East,  will,  with  the  assistance  of  Miss 
Mai  Sturgis  Walker,  present  a  unique  and 
original  offering.  Mr.  Clive  makes  no  claim 
to  being  a  great  magician,  but  uses  sleight- 
of-hand  for  comedy  purposes  only.  He  has 
just  returned  from  England,  where  he  played 
successful  engagements  in  the  leading  London 
music  halls.  Next  week  will  be  the  last  of 
Tom  Waters  in  his  original  piano  pastime, 
Spaulding  and  Riego,  Murray  and  Mack,  and 
of  the  beautiful  dancer,  Rosario  Guerrero,  in 
the  musical  pantomime,  "The  Rose  and  the 
Dagger."  

The  last  performances  of  "Going  Some" 
will  take  place  at  the  Valencia  Theatre  this 
'.Saturday!  afternoon  and  evening,  and  on 
Sunday  night  the  third  of  the  Shubert  attrac- 
tions^— Corinne,  with  a  company  of  eighty-five 
people,  in  "Mile.  Mischief — will  begin  a  two 
weeks'  engagement  This  is  Corinne's  first 
venture  as  an  "independent"  star,  and  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  she  has  been  given  this  Vien- 
nese operetta  by  Carl  M.  Ziehrer,  book  Eng- 
lished by  Sydney  Rosenfeld.  In  addition  the 
Shuberts  have  surrounded  her  with  a  com- 
pany which,  if  numerically  large,  has  been 
selected  with   an  eye  to  individual   excellence. 


The  piece  has  been  praised  not  only  for  its 
amusing  and  novel  plot,  but  also  for  the  large 
number  of  musical  hits,  among  them  being  the 
trio  "Very  Merrily."  "To  the  Regiment  We'll 
Go,"  "The  Army  Corps."  "The  Song  of  the 
Drummer  Boy."  "Sweethearts."'  "Every  Hour 
Brings  Its  Flower,"  "Ladies  Beware."  and 
"Le  Cceur  de  Xinon."  Corinne  takes  the  part 
of  a  model  who  is  the  betrothed  of  an  artist. 
Andre  Claire,  and  she  accepts  a  wager  that  in 
the  guise  of  a  boy  she  can  remain  twenty-four 
hours  in  the  local  barracks  without  detection. 
After  many  amusing  complications,  Rosette 
wins  the  wager  and  all  ends  merrily.  Among 
the  players  and  singers  are  Albert  S.  Howson. 
Charles  W.  Meyer.  Edward  W.  Cutler,  Alfred 
Wilder,  Harry'  Linkey.  Fred  Connell.  Frank 
Farrington,  Ferd  LeDoux,  Kittie  Baldwin, 
Anna  Mortland,  Dorothy  Lamar,  Loretta 
Healy,  Bonnie  Farley,  and  Louise  Brunelle. 
Matinees  of  "Mile.  Mischief"  will  be  given 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  with  reduced 
prices  on  Wednesday.  George  Fawcett  in 
"The  Great  John  Ganton"  will  follow  Corinne. 


"The  Third  Degree,"  a  dramatic  triumph 
from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  "The  Lion  and 
the  Mouse,"  will  soon  be  offered  at  the  Van 
Xess  Theatre.  The  tremendous  scene  at  the 
beginning  of  the  play,  from  which  it  derives 
its  title,  is  a  modernization  of  the  terrifying 
ordeals  and  tortures  to  which  innocent  vic- 
tims were  subjected  during  the  infamous 
Spanish  Inquisition. 


SIR  THEODORE  MARTIN. 


The  death  of  Sir  Theodore  Martin  at  the 
age  of  ninety-three  gives  to  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle  the  opportunity  to  recall  some  liter- 
ary personalia  of  a  man  who  could  look  back 
to  the  beginnings  of  the  Victorian  era  and 
compare  it  with  the  present  generation,  which 
Sir  Theodore  was  wont  to  describe  as  a  "sad 
and  saddening  spectacle." 

He  remembered  seeing  Sir  Walter  Scott 
walking  down  Prince's  Street,  Edinburgh.  A 
very  tall  old  man  with  a  club  foot,  leaning 
heavily  on  a  stick,  around  which  his  legs 
seemed  to  twist  as  he  walked.  "I  can  vividly 
recall  Sir  Walter,"  he  said,  "sitting  as  clerk 
in  the  court  of  session.  He  would  some- 
times seem  to  go  to  sleep  during  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  then  suddenly  wake  up  and  be- 
gin scratching  upon  paper  with  a  quill." 

Sir  Theodore  Martin's  long  friendship  with 
Queen  Victoria  was  a  privilege  he  valued 
very  highly,  and  some  of  the  most  vivid  and 
charming  reminiscences  of  the  late  queen 
were  those  he  published  only  a  few  years 
ago.  When  it  was  decided  to  publish  a  life 
of  the  prince  consort  Sir  Arthur  Helps  was 
to  have  been  entrusted  with  the  biography. 
Feeling  that  the  task  was  beyond  his  powers, 
he  urgently  recommended  that  his  friend  Mr. 
Martin  should  undertake  it.  In  taking  up  the 
work  the  latter  very  soon  found  how  great 
were  the  responsibilities  attached  to  it.  On 
one  occasion  he  went  to  Windsor  to  consult 
the  queen  as  to  the  advisability  of  making 
certain  statements.  Her  advice  was  unhesi- 
tating. "Tell  the  truth  as  you  find  it  in 
the  materials  at  your  command,"  she  said. 
"Tell  the  truth,  no  matter  whom  it  hurts. 
Truth  is  a  very  precious  thing  to  people  in 
my  position." 

Among  Sir  Theodore's  many  tributes  to 
Queen  Victoria  is  one  worth  quoting.  "It  is 
always  to  be  remembered,"  he  said,  "that 
Queen  Victoria  was  two  women  at  the  same 
time — on  the  one  hand  a  loving  wife  and 
mother,  and  on  the  other  an  exceedingly  dig- 
nified sovereign.  In  talking  to  the  one 
woman  you  were  never  allowed  to  forget  the 
other." 

The  friendship  brought  about  by  the  prince 
consort's  biography  did  not  cease  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work.  Sir  Theodore  continued 
to  advise  the  queen  in  literary  matters,  and 
has  told  many  humorous  stories  of  how  he 
was  asked  to  turn  some  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
dispatches  into  intelligible  English.  Very 
often  the  queen  would  send  for  him  to  go  to 
Windsor,  when  he  would  find  himself  a  fellow 
guest  with  either  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Disraeli. 
It  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the 


two  statesmen.  With  the  queen  Disraeli  was 
by  far  the  greater  favorite.  "Disraeli,"  Sir 
Theodore  said,  "had  the  art  of  appealing  to 
a  woman.  Gladstone  was  far  too  full  of  his 
own  ideas." 

When  Sir  Theodore  left  Edinburgh — where 
he  was  born  the  year  following  that  of 
Waterloo — and  came  to  settle  in  London,  orie 
of  the  first  friends  to  welcome  him  was  Car- 
lyle. 

"Well  can  I  remember,"  said  Sir  Theodore, 
"Carlyle  bursting  into  my  business  room  one 
afternoon  and  plumping  himself  down  by  the 
fire  and  saying  in  broad  Scotch,  'Why  is  it 
you  never  came  in  and  had  a  crack  with  me, 
Martin?'" 

With  both  Thackeray  and  Dickens  Sir 
Theodore  was  acquainted,  and  he  was  present 
when  they  patched  up  their  unfortunate  quar- 
rel. He  liked  Thackeray  the  better.  "He  was 
like  a  great  big-hearted  boy."  But  of  all  the 
distinguished  men  of  the  day  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  Browning  held  first  place  in 
Sir  Theodore's  affections,  perhaps  because  he 
knew  him  most  intimately.  The  poet  spent 
weeks  at  a  time  with  Sir  Theodore  and  Lady 
Martin  at  Llangollen,  and  his  host's  recollec- 
tions of  him  are  valuable  personalia  of  one 
whose  personality  afforded  scant  material, for 
biographers. 

"As  everybody  knows,"  Sir  Theodore  said, 
"there  was  very  little  of  the  apparent  poet 
about  Browning.  He  looked  like  a  business 
man,  and  talked  about  anything  else  but 
poetry.  He  was  particularly  full  of  good 
stories.  I  think  it  was  all  partly  due  to  real 
sensitiveness  about  his  poetry.  He  was,  any- 
how, far  more  inclined  to  resent  parody  than 
Tennyson,  whom  we  knew  very  well."  George 
Eliot — another  friend — was  to  those  who 
really  knew  her  not  a  Delphic  oracle  of  whom 
everybody  sat  in  awe,  but  "a  most  genial, 
homely  woman." 

By  his  marriage  with  Helen  Faucit,  one  of 
the  greatest  Shakespearean  actresses  who  ever 
trod  the  stage,  Sir  Theodore  was  brought  into 
another  circle  of  friends — a  theatrical  one, 
and  his  memories  of  the  great  players  went 
back  to  the  days  of  Edmund  Kean,  whom  he 
saw  in  various  roles.  "His  acting,"  said  Sir 
Theodore,  "was  very  unequal,  but  there  were 
moments  of  passion  that  were  quite  over- 
whelming." Coming  to  later  times.  Macready 
he  pronounced  "full  of  dignity  and  eleva- 
|  tion." 

With    such    memories    to    carry    wi  th    him 
I  through  the  years  that  brought  a  change  from 
the  old  order  of  things  and  gave  place  to  the 
new,    it    is    only    natural    that    Sir    Theodore 
should  have  viewed  with  despondency  the  so- 
cial and  literary  activities  of  the  present  day. 
"We  of  the  old  order,"  he  said  recently,  "see 
much    to    deplore    in    the    new.      The    stately 
manners    of   the   spacious   Victorian    days   are 
I  gone.     Men  with  brass  mouths  and  iron  lungs 
!  command   undivided    attention    today.      Haste, 
bustle,   noise,  the   jingling  of   the  guinea,   the 
I  thousand  and  one  meretricious  allurements  of 
the    age,    have    for    a    time    dimmed    the    fair 
!  mirror    of    English    life ;    but     it     will     pass." 
i  When    rector    of    St.    Andrews    he    was    con- 
\  stantly  urging  upon  students  the  necessity  of 
I  striving   towards   the   highest    and     the    best. 
|  "Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait"  was  a  quotation 
j  he   was    fond   of   repeating.      And  judging  by 
his    ceaseless    activities    throughout    his    long 
life   it   is    evident   he   shared    his    friend    Car- 
lyle's  opinion  of  the  virtues  of  industry. 

"For  many  a  year,"  he  declared,  "early  and 
late,  often  for  fourteen  and  fifteen  hours  a 
day,  I  toiled  to  advance  in  my  profession,  and 
in  my  hours  of  leisure  I  found  enjoyment  in 
literary  pursuits.  It  was  at  times  a  hard  road 
to  travel ;  but  there  were  compensations  at 
even-  turn,  though  progress  along  it  could 
only  be  made  by  hard,  steady,  solid,  plodding 
work,  apart  from  which  no  abiding  success  is 
possible.  Let  the  young  men  of  today  lay  the 
fact  to  heart ;  and  let  them  also  bear  in  mind 
that  sobriety  in  all  things,  regularity,  pre- 
cision, punctuality,  are  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  those  who  have  their  way  to  make  in 
the  world." 

And  no  words  than  these  of  Sir  Theodore 
Martin's  could  better  reveal  what  manner  of 
man  he  was. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Wife — In  a  battle  of  tongues  a  woman  can 
hold  her  own.  Husband — M'yes,  pVaps  she 
can ;  but  she  never  does. — Til-Bits. 

Jorge  (at  the  end  of  a  long  discussion) — 
Wot  I  say,  Bill,  is  this — there's  a  lot  goin'  on 
as   me   and  you  know   nothin'   about. — Punch. 

"That  clerk  of  yours  seems  to  be  a  hard 
worker."  "Yes,  that's  his  specialty."  "What, 
working?"  "No — seeming  to." — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"The  spirit  of  your  husband  wishes  to 
speak  with  you,  madam."  "What  does  he 
say  ?"  "He  says  that  he  doesn't  have  to 
dress  in  a  cold  room." — Bohemian. 

Fortune-Teller — You  will  be  very  poor  un- 
til you  are  thirty-five  years  of  age.  Impe- 
cunious Poet  (eagerly) — And  after  then? 
For  tune-Teller — You  will  get  used  to  it. — The 
Sketch. 

A. — I  used  a  word  in  speaking  to  my  wife 
which  offended  her  sorely  a  week  ago.  She 
has  not  spoken  a  syllable  to  me  since.  B. — 
Would  you  mind  telling  me  what  it  was? — 
Fliegende  Blatter. 

Miss  Homeleigh — Perhaps  you  won't  be- 
lieve it,  but  a  strange  man  tried  to  kiss  me 
once.  Miss  Cutting — Really!  Well,  he'd  have 
been  a  strange  man  if  he'd  tried  to  kiss  you 
twice. — Illustrated  Bits. 

A  young  man  in  Pratt  said  to  the  divine 
object  of  his  adoration:  "Do  you  think  your 
father  would  object  to  me  marrying  you  ?" 
She  replied:  "I  don't  know.  If  he's  anything 
like  me  he  would." — Kansas  City  Star. 

"I  don't  see  why  you  are  dismissing  me," 
said  his  chauffeur,  angrily.  "Didn't  I  take 
you  out  in  your  car  twice  last  month  ?" 
"Yes,"  answered  the  owner,  "but  you  wouldn't 
take  me  where  I  wanted  to  go." — Life. 

Mam  ma — Edgar,  didn't  I  tell  you  not  to 
take  any  more  preserves  from  the  jar?  Ed- 
gar— Yres,  ma.  Mamma — Then,  if  you  wanted 
some,  why  didn't  you  ask  for  them  ?  Edgar 
— 'Cause  I  wanted  some. — Modern  Society. 

A  youthful  versifier  sought  the  judgment  of 
a  well-known  critic.  "Sir,"  said  the  poet,  in- 
dignantly, when  the  expert  had  advised  him  to 
burn  his  lines,  "poets  are  born,  not  made." 
"Young  man,"  rejoined  the  critic,  smiling,  "do 
not  try  to  shift  the  blame  onto  your  parents." 
— Philadelphia  Press. 

A  New  Yorker,  dining  a  Philadelphia 
friend,  desired  to  show  him  all  the  delicacies 
of  the  season.  One  dish  in  particular  the 
Philadelphian  exclaimed  over  in  delight.  "That 
is  made  of  snails,"  said  his  New  York  host. 
"Don't    you    have     snails     in     Philadelphia?" 


"Oh,  yes,"  responded  the  Philadelphian  ;  "but 
we  can't  catch  the  pesky  things !" — Lippin- 
cott's  Magazine. 

Mrs.  Bleecker  (upstairs) — Bridget,  have 
you  turned  the  gas  on  in  the  parlor  as  I  told 
you?  The  New  Domestic  Jewel — Yis,  mum; 
can't  yez  smell  it? — Christian  Advocate. 

C holly  Softhed — Say,  Mr.  Killtime.  I— er— 
love  your  daughter  and  want  to  marry  her. 
Is  there  any  insanity  in  your  family?  Mr. 
Killtime — No,  young  man,  there's  not,  an', 
moreover,  there  aint  goin'  t'  be ! — Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Grade — Oh,  Mr.  Nocoyne,  how  lovely  of 
you  to  bring  me  these  beautiful  roses !  How 
sweet  they  are,  and  how  fresh !  I  do  believe 
there  is  a  little  dew  on  them  yet !  Nocoyne — 
W-well,  yes,  there  is ;  but  I'll  pay  it  tomor- 
row.— Tit-Bits. 

Confidence  Man — Why.  how  do  you  do,  Mr. 

Wilson.      I    met    you    last Westerner — 

See  here,  young  fellow,  my  name  aint  Wilson. 
My  name's  John  Jones  alias  Pete  Rodney, 
alias  Jim  Hall,  alias  Joe  Peters.  So  you  bet- 
ter move  on. — Western  Times. 

Daddy  (who  always  comes  for  his  good- 
night kiss) — May  I  come  in?  Voice  of  Xurse 
from  inside  (reproving) — But  you  can't  re- 
ceive your  daddy  in  your  chemise.  Dolly 
(poking  head  out  of  doori — You  can  come  in 
now,  daddy  ;  it's  off. — Tit-Bits. 

"So  this  is  your  daughter's  coming-out  din- 
ner, is  it  ?"  a  friend  said  to  the  debutante's 
father.  "Yes,"  the  stern  old  man  replied, 
"and  if  I  hadn't  put  my  foot  down  on  that 
dressmaker,  she'd  have  been  out  even  fur- 
ther than  she  is." — Young's  Magazine. 

"Do  you  and  your  wife  ever  have  any  dif- 
ferences of  opinion?"  asked  the  impertinent 
acquaintance.  "Only  once  in  a  while,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Meekton,  "when  Henrietta 
changes  her  mind  about  something  and  neg- 
lects to  notify  me." — Washington  Star. 

Mrs.  Green — Now  I'm  going  to  tell  you 
something,  Ethel.  Do  you  know  that  last 
night,  at  your  party,  your  sister  promised  to 
marry  me?  I  hope  you'll  forgive  me  for  tak- 
ing her  away?  Little  Ethel — Forgive  you, 
Mr.  Green  !  Of  course  I  will.  Why,  that's 
what  the  party  was  for! — Tit-Bits. 

"Witness."  said  the  coroner,  "do  you  know 
what  motive  the  deceased  had  in  committing 
suicide?"  "Yes,  judge,  your  honor,"  said  the 
witness  pompously.  "Deceased  told  me  his 
motive,  sir."  The  coroner,  the  court  officers, 
everybody,  looked  interested.  "What  was, 
then,  deceased's  motive,  witness?"  said  the 
coroner.  "Why,  your  honor,  he  said  he 
wanted  to  kill  himself,"  was  the  reply. — Troy 
News. 
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A  California  Instance. 
Some  four  or  five  years  back  the  town  of  Gilroy.  in 
Santa  Clara  County,  became  possessed  of  the  passion 
which  sooner  or  later  seizes  upon  communities  great 
and  small  for  public  ownership  of  public  utilities. 
And  while  the  spell  was  on  the  town  took  in  the 
local  gas  plant,  undertaking  to  make  gas  both  for 
municipal  and  domestic  uses.  The  conditions  would 
appear  to  have  been  ideal  for  an  experiment  of  this  kind. 
Gilroy  is  a  small  town,  a  place  where  everybody  knows 
everybody  else,  one  in  which  every  citizen  may  easily 
have  direct  knowdedge  of  every  esential  detail  of 
public  administration.  But  for  all  these  advantages, 
the  practice  did  not  work  out  in  accordance  with  the 
idea.  There  were  various  try-outs  of  various  plans 
of  administration,  but  nothing  went  right.  The  gas 
was  bad,  the  supply  ran  short  when  it  was  most  needed, 
the  cost  to  the  municipality  was  more  than  under  the 
old  scheme.  Politics,  from  which  Gilroy  is  not  wholly 
exempt — that  town  being  the  home  of  the  Rea  family 
— got  its  finger  in  the  pie.  There  was  incompetence 
at  the  point  of  superintendence  and  manufacture ;  there 
was  official  insolence  in  the  relations  of  the  lighting 
department  and   the  consuming  public.     After   an   ex- 


tended period  of  inconvenience  and  dissatisfaction,  there 
is  at  last  open  acknowledgment  of  failure.  Gilroy  has 
given  up  the  attempt  to  make  and  supply  her  own  gas. 
The  town  authorities  have  turned  to  expert  and  private 
efficiency  in  this  important  function,  having  leased  the 
municipal  plant  to  John  Martin  and  his  associates. 
Xow  there  will  be  no  trouble  about  politics,  no  failure 
on  the  score  of  quality  of  gas  supply,  no  failure  in 
quantity,  no  irritating  officialism  at  the  point  of  dealing 
with  the  gas  office.  The  experience  of  Gilroy  in  this 
matter  precisely  matches  that  of  places  five  hundred 
times  its  size,  notably  that  of  Philadelphia  and  Boston, 
where  efforts  in  the  same  line  similarly  failed  after  a 
period  of  public  inconvenience  and  discomfort. 


Mr.  Taft  as  a  Speech-Maker. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  devise  a  severer  test  of  intel- 
lectual or  physical  powers  than  that  which  President 
Taft  is  undergoing  in  his  speech-making  tour  of  the 
country.  To  speak  in  public  three  or  four  times  a 
day  even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  is  a 
strain;  and  when  the  special  circumstances  under  which 
the  President  must  speak  are  consideied,  the  task  be- 
comes a  very  great  one.  For  be  it  remembered  he 
must  travel  day  and  night,  live  in  cramped  quarters 
and  out  of  touch  with  his  own  or  any  other  library, 
be  constantly  at  elbows  with  distractions,  and  yet 
what  he  says  must  be  said  with  a  due  sense  of  its 
significance  as  coming  from  one  in  high  authority. 
Then  the  President  must  not  repeat  today  what  he  said 
yesterday ;  he  may  not,  like  the  political  campaigner, 
use  the  same  matter  and  even  the  same  stereotypes 
before  different  audiences,  for  his  hearing  is  nothing 
less  than  the  entire  country  all  the  time.  Mr.  William 
J.  Bryan  has  done  some  wonderful  stunts  as  a  cam- 
paigner and  public  lecturer,  but  even  his  best  achieve- 
ment is  trifling  as  compared  with  the  job  which  Mr. 
Taft  has  cut  out  for  himself. 

Perhaps  the  most  successful  speech-making  tour  in 
the  history  of  the  country,  when  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  audiences  addressed  and  of  the  subjects 
treated  are  considered,  is  that  made  by  President  Har- 
rison in  1891.  In  something  like  five  weeks  Harrison 
traveled  from  the  national  capital  to  Seattle  and  back 
again,  by  routes  aggregating  about  nine  thousand  miles, 
making  during  the  tour  more  than  two  hundred 
speeches,  some  of  them  exhaustive  and  carefully 
considered  discussions  of  public  questions.  In  each 
place  his  utterance  was  marked  by  graceful  reference 
to  immediate  or  local  matters,  neatly  turned  compli- 
ments to  local  conditions  or  characteristics,  all  exhibit- 
ing a  close  contemporary  and  historic  knowledge  as 
well  as  illustrating  the  intellectual  poise  and  agility  of 
the  speaker.  Mr.  Harrison,  while  anything  but  a  gra- 
cious man  at  points  of  personal  contact,  none  the  less 
was  in  his  public  appearances  a  master  of  gracious 
address.  Nothing  could  disturb  his  mental  equilibrium; 
he  had  the  ability  to  draw  some  pleasant  or  graceful 
reflection  from  the  most  awkward  situation.  For 
example,  in  the  course  of  his  tour  of  1891  Mr.  Harrison, 
after  a  period  of  perfect  winter  weather  in  California 
passed  into  Oregon  and  into  a  drenching  rainstorm.  At 
the  first  pause  of  the  presidential  train  in  Oregon,  at 
Ashland,  the  rain  was  coming  down  in  torrents.  Mr. 
Harrison  spoke  from  under  an  umbrella  to  a  crowd 
standing  in  the  mud  and  braving  a  tremendous  down- 
pour. "We  have  just  come,"  said  the  President, 
"through  a  sun-kissed  land  where  among  other  interest- 
ing things  we  have  been  shown  the  artificial  devices 
by  which  water  is  carried  from  abounding  mountain- 
fed  reservoirs  to  the  thirsty  fields.  It  was  all  very  inter- 
esting, very  wonderful.  But  after  all  it  is  truly  a 
pleasure  to  come  to  a  region" — and  here  the  President 
flung  his  arms  wide  to  the  storm — "where  God 
Almighty  himself  attends  to  that  feature  of  the  busi- 
ness." This  happy  turning  of  an  untoward  inci- 
dent into  a  source  of  congratulation  and  mirth  illus- 
trates the  aptness  of  one  who,  while  not  an  orator  of 


the  imaginative  type,  was  perhaps  the  best  public- 
speaker  this  country  has  ever  seen.  It  is  indeed  curi- 
ous that  a  man  notably  lacking  in  the  temperament 
commonly  associated  with  oratorical  powers,  a  man 
known  rather  for  social  taciturnity  than  for  any  other 
quality,  should  have  had  so  fine  and  so  rare  a  gift  of 
platform  expression. 

Mr.  Taft  is  a  good  speaker,  albeit  he  is  far  From 
being  an  orator.  His  appearance  is  impressive,  his 
expression  cheerful  and  winning;  he  looks  straight 
at  his  hearers  and  talks  straight.  His  mind  works 
easily  and  logically,  his  expressions  are  at  once  definite 
and  refined.  Honesty,  intelligence,  good  purpose — 
these  shine  in  his  fine  and  manly  face.  He  lacks, 
however,  the  quality  of  magnetic  effectiveness.  Both 
his  mind  and  his  manner  reflect  the  school  in 
which  his  mental  powers  were  developed,  that  of 
the  bench.  Above  all  else,  Mr.  Taft  is  a  lawyer 
and  a  judge;  he  looks  at  things  from  the  legal 
and  judicial  standpoint.  He  is  perhaps  as  much 
regardful  of  methods  as  of  the  thing  of  which 
method  is  the  mere  servant.  Whereas  Mr.  Roose- 
velt rushed  headlong  to  the  support  of  any  pro- 
posal which  attracted  his  interest,  mindless  alike  of 
law  and  of  method,  Mr.  Taft  gives  himself  up  to 
the  study  of  law  and  of  method;  so  completely 
so  as  at  times  to  appear  to  subordinate  the  aims  to  the 
means.  While  it  can  not  be  said  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  that 
his  way  of  doing  things  was  always  authorized,  wise 
or  safe,  it  must  nevertheless  be  admitted  that  there  was  a 
tremendous  popular  effectiveness  in  his  slap-dash  style 
of  speaking  and  of  going  about  things.  The  public  can 
always  understand  a  positive  and  unlimited  proposal:  it 
is  perhaps  too  indifferent  about  means  if  the  thing 
talked  about  commends  its  approval.  The  Roosevelt 
method,  questionable  and  dangerous  as  it  is.  has  never- 
theless a  popular  power  which  does  not  belong  to  the 
Taft  method. 

Theoretically  the  views  of  the  President  as  they  relate 
to  public  questions  are  interesting  and  important.  It 
goes  far  to  determine  the  public  mind  in  relation  to 
any  given  issue  if  the  public  can  know  what  the  Presi- 
dent thinks  about  it.  And  yet  there  are  some  re::- 
why  the  President  should  reserve  his  opinions  upon 
many  matters  before  the  country.  In  the  nature  of 
things,  legislative  action  must  involve  compromise,  and 
for  the  result  of  a  compromise  it  is  often  of  the  highest 
importance  that  there  should  be  general  approval  or 
acceptance.  It  becomes  awkward  therefore — indeed  it 
is  oftentimes  impossible — for  a  President  to  give  to  a 
completed  measure,  brought  about  under  the  principle  of 
mutual  accommodation,  that  approval  which  is  due  to 
it  and  which  in  wise  policy  and  in  good  conscience  he 
would  be  able  to  give  were,  he  not  restrained  by  a 
record  of  opinion  definitely  and  formally  marie.  If  he 
has  spoken  his  mind  upon  the  merits  of  a  proposition 
previous  to  legislative  action  with  respect  to  it.  he  may 
be  debarred  by  the  bogey  of  consistency  from  n^kinu 
the  public  to  accept  the  best  practically  obtainable 
results. 

Mr.  Taft's  experience  on  the  present  tour  illustrates 
how  difficult  it  is  for  a  man  in  supreme  official  position 
to  deal  openly  and  frankly  with  the  public.  No  man 
could  be  more  candid  by  temperament  or  habit.  His 
instinct  is  to  speak  out,  to  deliver  his  mind,  without 
reserve.  He  has  done  it  in  relation  to  a  wide  series  of 
questions.  And  with  what  result  we  may  see  even  tlii- 
early.  He  has  brought  down  upon  himself  the  criticism 
of  a  large  element  nominally  and  even  truly  friendly 
to  him — this  without  having  improved  his,  standing  in 
any  quarter.  In  spite  of  one's  self,  however  well  dis- 
posed towards  the  President,  it  is  imposible  not  to  feel 
that  somehow  day  by  day  he  is  putting  himself  on  the 
defensive  before  the  country.  Explanation,  however 
interesting,  however  essential  to  clarity  of  statement, 
smacks  of  apology.    The  necessity  fir  -  things  in 

a  cautious  way  smacks  of  diplomacy. 
while  the   President   is   making  a   sent 
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and  enlightening  speeches,  we  question  whether  he  is 
doing  himself,  his  party,  or  the  presidents  office  any 
particular  service.  We  suspect  that  in  time  to  come  the 
very  candor  of  his  utterances  will  rise  to  plague  him  in 
the  forms  of  implied  rebuke  to  necessary  compromises 
and  yieldings. 

On  the  whole  .we  believe  it  to  be  wiser  for  one 
in  supreme  executive  authority  in  his  goings  and  com- 
ings to  deal  with  general  principles  rather  than  with 
specific  and  timely  things.  We  suspect  that  Mr.  Taft  s 
sermon  in  the  Mormon  Tabernacle  on  Sunday  last  will 
redound  more  to  his  credit  with  the  people  and  there- 
fore to  his  effectiveness  as  an  administrator  than  his 
discussions  of  the  tariff,  of  finance,  and  of  other  contro- 
verted subjects.  There  was  nothing  new  in  this  ser- 
mon- it  was  as  commonplace  in  principle  and  matter  as 
Air  Roosevelt's  exhortations  to  parental  kindness  and 
marital  faithfulness.  But  even  commonplaces,  when 
they  embody  a  moral  principle,  come  with  weight  and 
impressiveness  from  the  lips  of  power;  and  perhaps  a 
President  can  do  his  country  no  better  service  than  to 
ur-e  from  the  high  platform  of  his  great  office  those 
doctrines  of  simple  morality  which  are  so  essential  to 
the  integrity  and  therefore  to  the  welfare  of  nations. 


anybody  has  had  any  real  knowledge.  The  whole  thing  is  so 
new,  so  complicated,  so  connected  and  involved  with  side 
issues  and  possibilities  that  it  is  always  a  leap  into  the  dark. 
As  it  was  in  Oregon  so  it  was  in  Illinois,  likewise  in  Wiscon- 
sin ;  and  so  it  will  be  here.  The  law  will  have  the  magic 
name  of  direct  primary,  but  just  what  it  will  do  in  practice 
nobody  has  the  least  idea.  *  *  *  The  Argonaut  ventures 
to  predict  that  the  law  in  its  operation  will  be  full  of  sur- 
prises marred  by  inconsistencies,  and  that  it  will  result  in 
failure  and  chagrin.  *  *  *  It  will  cost  us  heavily  in 
political  self-respect,  in  the  efficiency  and  dignity  of  the  public 
service,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  it  will  cost  dearly  in  dollars 
and    cents. 

The  beginnings  of  fulfillment  of  this  prophecy  have 
come  even  sooner  than  we  expected.  The  rest  of  the 
prophecy  represented  by  the  starred  lines  in  the  text 
above  will  no  doubt  be  duly  fulfilled  in  due  time. 


A  First  Installment. 
In  the  recent  primary  election  Mr.  Fickert,  candidate 
for  the  prosecuting  attorneyship,  was  regularly  nomi- 
nated by  the  Republicans  under  the  direct  primary  law 
with  the  backing  of  a  heavy  majority.  He  was  like- 
wise nominated  by  the  laborites  by  a  large  majority. 
Mr  Henev,  likewise  a  candidate  for  the  district  attor- 
neyship, was,  upon  the  face  of  the  returns,  nominated 
by  the  Democrats  by  a  majority  of  a  few  more  than  a 
hundred  votes.  Both  Fickert  and  Heney  had  registered 
as  Republicans,  and  both  were  voted  for  by  members 
of  all  parties  on  all  the  tickets. 

Upon  allegations  of  carelessness  and  fraud  in  report- 
ing the  Democratic  vote,   Fickert   claimed   that  he   in 
fact  received  a  majority  and  was  therefore  entitled  to 
the     Democratic     nomination,     officially     awarded     to 
Heney;   and  to  determine  the   facts  he   applied  for   a 
formal  recount  of  the  Democratic  votes  cast  in  all  the 
precincts.     It   might   have   been   supposed  that   Heney 
would  have  joined  in  this  procedure,  for  it  is  not  easy 
to  believe  that  anybody  with  political  or  any  other  kind 
of  self-respect  would  wish  to  gain  an  advantage  based 
upon  carelessness  or  fraud.     Since  Heney  claimed  that 
the  nomination  had  come  to  him  legitimately  and  fairly, 
it   would   seem   that   he    should   have   been   willing   to 
submit  to  any  kind  of  test.     The  matter  was  taken  into 
Judge  Murasky's   court  upon   Fickert's  demand   for   a 
recount  of  the  Democratic  votes,  and  the  decision  of 
the  judge  was  a  surprise  all  around.     The  application 
for  a  recount  was  denied,  not  upon  the  merits  of  the 
case,  but  upon  a  broad  interpretation  of  the  direct  pri- 
mary law,  to  the  effect  that  no  man  can  be  a  candidate 
on   more   than   one   ticket    or    upon    any    other   ticket 
than   that   of   the    party    of    which    he    is    a    member. 
Since    Fickert     is     registered     as     a     Republican,     he 
can    not,    under    this    decision,    be    the    candidate    of 
the    laborites    or    the    Democrats.     Since     Heney     is 
registered   as   a   Republican   he   can   not   be   a   candi- 
date   on    the   Democratic    ticket,    but    must    run    as    a 
Republican   or   as   an  Independent.     Under  this   inter- 
pretation of  the  law  it  became  futile  in  a  legal  sense 
to    determine   the   point   raised   by   Mr.    Fickert   by    a 
recount  of  the  Democratic  votes.     Hence  the  applica- 
tion was  denied.    . 

In  this  decision  we  have  the  first  installment  of  what 
is  coming  to  us  on  the  score  of  our  half-cooked  direct 
primary  law.  If  Judge  Murasky's  interpretation  is 
sound,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  then  it  is  im- 
possible under  this  law  for  the  several  political  parties 
to  combine  in  support  of  a  candidate  or  of  candidates 
whom  all  would  be  glad  to  support  independent  of  party 
considerations.  There  is  no  way,  it  appears,  by  which 
a  man  of  preeminent  qualifications  and  public  approval 
—a  man  like  Judge  John  Hunt,  for  example— can  be 
named  by  all  parties  concurrently  for  public  office. 

There  may  be  those  with  memories  long  enough  to 
recall  something  said  in  these  columns  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  this  fool  law.  Such  we  are  sure  will 
pardon  us  for  recalling  to  less  retentive  minds  a  bit 
of  prophecy  which  appeared  in  the  Argonaut  of  March 
27  last.     Here  it  is: 


Just  as  the  Argonaut  goes  to  press  Wednesday  after- 
noon word  comes  that  the  State  Supreme  Court  by  the 
unanimous  judgment  of  its  seven  members  has  reversed 
the  decision  of  Judge  Murasky  above  referred  to. 
Under  this  reversal  Fickert's  name  will  stand  on  the 
laborite  ticket,  from  which  it  was  removed  in  conse- 
quence of  Judge  Murasky's  decision.  Under  the  same 
rule,  Heney's  name  will  be  restored  to  the  Democratic 
ticket,  subject  to  further  effort  before  Judge  Murasky 
in  behalf  of  Fickert  for  a  recount  of  the  Democratic 
votes.  Initiatory  steps  in  this  further  effort  have 
already  been  taken.  Heney  is  expected  to  renew  his 
objection  to  a  recount,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
he  can  prevent  it.  It  is  within  the  possibilities,  there- 
fore, that  Fickert  may  appear  as  the  regular  candidate 
on  all  the  party  tickets,  leaving  Heney  to  run  only 
as  an  independent.  If  the  demand  for  a  recount  shall 
fail,  then  Heney  will  appear  as  the  Democratic  nominee. 


We    are   to   have    a    direct   primary    system.     The   people   in 

their  folly  have  willed  it  and  the  legislature  in  its  indiscretion 

has   fi-   vide      it.     Just-  what    the   law   means   in   the    confused 

1    -h    it    has    finally    passed     the     legislative     body 

lot    :ven    the    legislature,    really    knows.     No    direct 

iw  has  ever  yet  been  adopted  anywhere  about  which 


Sport  and  Degeneracy. 
Most  interesting  and  enlightening  has  been  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  past  few  weeks  by  various  correspond- 
ents in  these  columns   of   a   recent   assertion  that  the 
English  as  a  race  are  falling  into  degeneracy.    Speaking 
for  itself,  the  Argonaut  does  not  accredit  the  change. 
There    are    indeed    rotten    spots    in    the    British    social 
system;  there  is  too  much  pauperism,  too  much  graft 
in  the  form  of  fixed  privilege,  too  much  drinking  among 
the    lower    classes,    too  much    eating    in    some    other 
classes,   too   much   labor   unionism,   perhaps   too   rapid 
a    movement    towards    democratic     innovations     with- 
out a  corresponding  development  of  the  spirit  of  respon- 
sibility in  the  classes  long  disfranchised.     Still  meas- 
ured  by   a   thousand   conditions,   the   heart   and   spirit 
of  Britain  appears  as  sound  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago. 
The  evils  of  the  time  are  all  in  sight,  all  clearly  com- 
prehended, which  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that 
they  may  be  curable.     It  is  easy  to  say,  as  one  corre- 
spondent has  said,  that  the  English  pace  is  too  slow. 
Perhaps  there  are  others  whose  pace  is  faster,  but— 
the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift.     The  English  have 
been  a  long  time  engaged  in  those  activities  of  production 
and  of  commerce,  in  those  large  and  wide  transactions 
upon  which  their  position  in  the  modem  world  rests; 
they  have  had  more  experience  in  certain  departments 
of  enterprise  than  any  other  people ;  perhaps  they  know 
what  they  are  about.     Oftentimes  there  are  elements  of 
assurance  in  going  slow;  possibly  in  the  long  run  the 
slow  way  may  turn  out  the  sure  way. 

Beginning  with  the  Boer  war,  the  British  have  had 
a  series  of  pretty  hard  jolts,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
they  are  learning  some  practical  lessons  from  these 
experiences.  Plainly  they  have  learned  the  need  of 
reorganizing  their  military  establishment,  and  quite 
as  plainly  they  have  learned  some  points  in  connection 
with  the  organization  and  administration  of  their  navy. 
They  have,  too,  been  shown  some  pretty  serious  defects 
in  their  domestic  social  system  and  there  are  evidences 
that  they  are  setting  about  to  correct  them.  That  they 
will  be  able  to  do  this  effectively;  that  they  may  cure 
the  internal  distempers  from  which  the  country  is  suf- 
fering, seems  a  not  unreasonable  hope,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  for  all  her  patent  defects  England  has 
still  the  most  stimulating  and  potent  national  tradition 
in  the  world  of  modern  civilization;  that  she  is  on 
the  whole  the  most  effectively  governed  country  in  the 
world;  that  she  has  ty  far  the  greatest  accumulation 
of  material  resource  in  the  world.  It  is  going  far  to 
stigmatize  as  degenerate  a  country  of  which  all  this 
may  be  said. 

We  note  in  a  letter  from  Whatcom,  Washington, 
signed  "M,"  printed  in  these  columns  last  week,  a  refer- 
ence to  degeneracy  of  the  English  aristocracy  on  the 
basis  of  a  "vapid  sport  and  soul-deadening  dissipation." 
Why  the  writer  should  have  joined  these  two  dia- 
metrically opposite  things  in  a  single  sentence  we  do 


not  find  it  easy  to  comprehend.  "Soul-deadening  dissi- 
pation"—this  explains  and  justifies  itself.  But  why 
this  condemnation  of  sport  as  "vapid"  and  inferentiatly 
as  tending  to  degeneracy.  We  have  been  accustomed 
to  regard  the  English  sporting  habit  as  the  particular 
saving  grace  of  the  English  scheme  of  life,  tending  to 
build  up  and  sustain  the  physical  powers  of  those  who 
participate  in  them,  to  distinguish  the  British  among 
the  aristocracies  of  the  earth  most  wholesomely  and 
helpfully.  It  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  we  recall 
it,  who  once  remarked  that  Waterloo  was  won  on  the 
cricket  field  at  Eton.  And  other  authorities  equally 
competent  have  commended  the  system  for  its  stimulus 
to  the  national  vitality,  for  its  prompting  to  manly 
ambitions  and  to  clean  habits  of  living.  Indeed  one 
does  not  need  to  be  a  sociologist  or  a  physiologist  to 
observe  certain  marked  differences  which  distinguish 
the  average  British  from  the  average  French  aristocrat 
— differences  whose  genesis  may  be  traced  to  the  sport- 
ing habits  of  the  one  race  and  the  lack  of  them  in  the 
other.  He  who  looks  upon  sport  in  the  field  or  in  the 
gymnasium  as  "vapid"  would  do  well  to  compare  indi- 
vidual youths  in  England  and  in  other  countries,  bred 
upon  one  hand  under  the  system  of  sporting  games  and 
on  the  other  under  a  system  which  rejects  these  aids  to 
development,  physical  and  moral  hardihood,  clean  think- 
ing, and  manly  doing. 

If  the  English  system  of  sports  be  indeed  "vapid" 
then  Germany,  today  the  most  progressive  country  in 
the  world  along  certain  lines,  must  be  making  a  grievous 
mistake  in  adopting  and  imitating  the  English  practice. 
That  it  is  no  mistake  is,  however,  the  common 
opinion  of  observers.  Within  the  week  the  editor  of 
the  Argonaut  has  received  a  letter  from  a  Californian 
now  traveling  in  Germany,  in  which  emphatic  com- 
mendation is  given  to  the  comparatively  new  system  of 
physical  training  growing  up  in  that  country  under  the 
stimulus  of  a  new  and  practically  universal  passion  for 
athletic  games.  And  we  have  only  just  now  read  in 
the  latest  of  commentaries  upon  German  life  that  the 
taste  for  sports  among  the  younger  generation  is 
regarded  by  the  highest  authorities  as  a  sign  of  advanc- 
ing national  spirit  and  hardihood. 

In  our  own  country  we  are  beginning  to  see  the 
effects  of  that  system  of  athletics  which  took  posses- 
sion of  our  colleges  and  other  schools  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago.  Some  of  us,  to  be  sure,  have 
regarded  the  athletic  practice  of  our  schools  as  a  thing 
somewhat  overdone ;  and  yet  who  has  not  observed  a  tre- 
mendous improvement  in  the  physical  condition — in  the 
general  get-up  and  set-up — of  our  school-bred  youth  as 
compared  with  the  youth  of  a  generation  ago  to  whom 
athletic  practice  was  unknown?  In  our  more  recent 
consideration  of  the  college-bred  man  as  a  new  and 
hopeful  factor  in  the  country,  do  we  not  think  as 
highly  of  those  qualities  clearly  the  product  of  ath- 
letic practice— of  sport— as  of  those  directly  associated 
with  scholarly  accomplishment? 

In  our  own  observation  and  judgment  the  English 
instinct  and  taste  for  sport,  so  far  from  being  a  matter 
to  which  the  term  "vapid"  applies,  is  rather  a  thing 
suggestive  of  promise  in  a  hundred  forms  for  the  future 
of  the  British  race. 


Some  Shifts  of  Commercialized  Journalism. 
More  than  once  in  recent  months  the  Argonaut,  look- 
ing down  from  the  serene  heights  of  non-commercial- 
ism, has  felt  twinges  of  its  funny-bone  in  observing  the 
antics  of  its  contemporaries  in  the  lower  walks  of 
journalistic  practice.  For  example,  there  was  the 
case  of  the  Chronicle  when  it  found  its  subscrip- 
tion list  declining  in  those  parts  of  town  inhabited 
by  the  wage-earning  class.  Circulation  in  the  West- 
ern Addition  is  all  very  well ;  every  newspaper  likes 
to  have  it.  and  having  it  is  fond  of  telling  about 
it.  But  the  plain  truth  is  that  one  reader  on  the 
Potrero  is  more  profitable  to  the  publisher  of  a 
daily  paper  than  two  on  Pacific  Avenue.  For  your 
Pacific  Avenue  reader  deals  where  he  "has  fixed  credits, 
heeding  not  the  allurements  of  the  flamboyant  adver- 
tiser. He  buys  his  clothes  of  his  tailor.  His  wife 
avoids  the  bargain  sale  as  she  would  a  pestilence.  If 
there  is  sickness  in  the  family  a  physician  is  called. 
But  your  Potrero  dweller  who  brings  home  a  hard- 
earned  eighteen  dollars  on  Saturday  night  has  quite 
another  habit.  He  has  no  fixed  credits ;  he  is  attached 
to.  no  group  of  personal  or  domestic  purveyors.  When 
he  or  the  members  of  his  family  plan  to  go  a-buying 
they  study  the  advertising  columns  of  the  newspaper — 
they  seek  the  announcements  of  the  bargain  fakir,  of 
the  ready-made  clothing  emporium  and  the  patent-medi- 
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cine    vendor.     It    is    the    old    story — "pore    folks    has   the  grinding  under  its  wheels  of  the  worthy  poor.     The 
pore  ways."  I  ball  fell  directly  to  the  foot  of  him  whom  we  may  term 

Therefore  when  the  Chronicle  found  its  subscription  the  circulation  editor  of  the  Examiner;  and  we  see  the 
list  declining  in  the  "Sout'-o'-Market"  region  it  set  adroitness  of  this  expert  subscription  getter  in  a  prompt 
about  seeking  means  to  exploit  itself  as  the  poor  man's  I  "movement"  on  the  part  of  the  Examiner  for  the  pay- 


friend.  It  must  not  be  presumed  that  the  Chronicle 
was  especially  inspired  by  solicitude  for  the  poor  man 
what  it  wanted  was  to  so  establish  itself  in  the  favor 
of  the  wage-earner  as  to  get  his  patronage,  to  the  end 
that  it  might  become  a  profitable  medium  for  those 
who  have  ready-made  clothing  to  sell,  who  keep  bar- 
gain counters,  and  who  vend  patent  medicines.  In  this 
quest  the  Chronicle  hit  upon  the  bogey  of  Japanese 
invasion,  exploiting  it  with  a  thoroughness,  a  persist- 
ence, a  passionate  hysteria  worthy  if  not  of  a  better 
cause,  at  least  of  a  better  motive.  It  was  this  that 
brought  upon  us  that  train  of  troubles  which  began 
with  the  Japanese  school  incident  down  the  line  of 
presidential  messages,  war  scares,  and  other  annoyances 
of  which  we  see  not  yet  the  end. 

Then  there  has  been  the  continuing  reenactment  by 
the  Evening  Bulletin  this  three  or  four  years  past  of 
that  comedy  involved  in  the  allegory  of  Satan  rebuking 
Sin.  Ever  since  long  ago  when  the  Bulletin  became 
utterly  worthless  as  a  purveyor  of  news  it  has  held  a  cer- 
tain interest  on  the  basis  of  its  amazing  moral  preten- 
sions. To  persons  familiar  with  this  journal,  with  the 
history  and  characteristics  of  its  editors,  backers,  and 
"supporters,"  nothing  could  be  funnier  than  its  intense 
and  fiercely-urged  moral  enthusiasms.  It  has  been  low 
comedy  to  be  sure,  but  comedy  none  the  less. 

Then  there  is  the  Call,  which  has  laboriously  tooted 
for  the  graft  prosecution,  while  its  proprietor  has 
openly  held  and  declared  views  better  founded  in  knowl- 
edge and  judgment.  All  this  has  been  funny  enough; 
but  in  recent  weeks,  since  in  the  Providence  of  God  the 
need  for  family  diplomacy  has  passed,  there  has  been 
an  element  of  pathos  in  the  efforts  of  the  Call  to  get 
into  alignment  with  the  real  sentiment  of  its  proprietor- 
ship. Of  course  we  all  know  that  somehow,  in  some 
way,  the  Call  must  soon  cease  to  support  interests  and 
persons  whom  it  despises.  But  how — this  is  truly  an 
interesting  question  ;  and  there  is  humor  in  the  effort  to 
answer  it. 

But  perhaps  funnier  than  all  is  that  paroxysm  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  Youths'  Directory,  that  sudden 
and  passionate  outburst  of  sympathy  for  Father 
Crowley  which  just  now  animates  the  pages  of 
the  Examiner.  By  a  series  of  curious  lapses  or  acci- 
dents this  exponent  of  the  principle  of  all  things  to  all 
men  has,  during  the  past  year  or  two,  gotten  itself  into 
bad  odor  with  the  Catholic  Church.  The  incidents  are 
many,  but  a  few  will  suffice:  There  were  the  Elbert 
Hubbard  articles  with  their  ribald  reflections  upon 
things  sacred,  and  especially  upon  things  Catholic. 
Then  there  were  the  Barcelonian  riots  with  which  the 
Examiner  in  its  sympathy  with  labor  unionism  and 
other  elements  of  downtrodden  and  advertisement- 
reading  humanity  forgot  that  in  blasting  the  Spanish 
government  it  was  doing  offense  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
There  have  been  other  things  in  the  same  line — things 
in  which  the  Examiner  has  through  the  stumbling  of 
its  young  men  gotten  on  the  wrong  foot  in  its  dealings 
with  matters  and  things  allied  with  Catholicism. 
Father  Yorke  in  his  mild  way  called  attention  to  these 
matters  from  week  to  week  in  the  Leader,  and  finally 
the  Monitor,  which  conceals  a  hand  of  iron  in  a  glove 
of  velvet,  said  a  plain  say  or  two  with  respect  to  the 
Examiner  and  the  Catholic  laity.  The  result,  so  it  has 
been  gossiped,  took  the  form  of  a  tremendous  fall-off 
in  the  Examiner's  subscription  list  among  Catholic  and 
wage-earning  elements.  The  Chronicle  and  Call  have 
profited  largely  through  the  resentment  of  Catholics  in 
San  Francisco  against  the  Examiner.  Indeed  these 
papers  have  profited  to  such  a  degree  that  it  has  been 
whispered  about  among  advertisers  that  the  Examiner 
is  no  longer  the  great  and  only  "medium"  South-of- 
Market  that  it  has  been  for  many  years.  And  so, 
feeling  the  pinch  of  Catholic  resentment,  the  Examiner 
has  been  casting  about  for  means  whereby  it  might  win 
back  the  favor  of  its  old-time  Catholic  readers. 

Most  fortunately,  in  connection  with  this  virtuous  cal- 
culation, came  the  distressing  accident  of  ten  days  ago 
to  Father  Crowley  of  the  Youths'  Directory.  The  good 
priest,  going  on  some  errand  of  mercy  among  the  poor, 
was  stricken  down  in  the  street  by  an  automobile. 
Here  was  a  combination  of  circumstances  directly 
appealing  to  the  class  which  the  Examiner  wanted  to 
reach,  for  as  the  Catholic  wage-earner  loves  the  good 
Father  Crowley,  so  in  equal  measure  does  he  hate 
the  automobile,  a  device  of  the  rich  devoted  mainly  to 


ment  of  the  debt  overhanging  Father  Crowley's  work. 
We  see  the  Examiner  hot-foot  making  a  liberal  dona- 
tion to  this  end.  We  see  it  calling  upon  the  community 
by  every  art  of  suggestion  and  persuasion  to  swell  the 
fund  "headed  by  the  Examiner."  We  see  column  after 
column  of  frantic  appeal  in  the  interest  of  the  good 
work  of  this  beloved  and  stricken  priest.  All  of  which 
is  very,  very  amusing  when  one  knows  that  the  Exam- 
iner cares  not  one  hang  about  Father  Crowley  or  his 
work,  but  merely  wishes  to  fill  up  those  gaps  in  its 
subscription  list  left  by  the  withdrawal  of  readers 
resentful  of  its  strictures  upon  Catholicism.  And  there 
is  further  cause  for  amusement  in  the  somewhat  awk- 
ward back-fire  of  the  Chronicle  and  the  Call.  Fearful 
that  the  Examiner  will  reclaim  its  old  friends,  to  their 
own  cost,  these  journals  are  out-Heroding  Herod  in 
the  matter  of  raising  money  for  good  Father  Crowley. 
Each  paper  is  literally  tumbling  over  the  others  in  its 
efforts  to  show  speed  in  its  sympathies  for  Father 
Crowley  and  for  all  things  Catholic. 

All  of  which  goes  to  emphasize  the  degradations  and 
abasements  to  which  a  grossly  commercialized  journal- 
ism has  fallen;  likewise  to  emphasize  the  comfort  and 
self-respect  of  a  journalism — that  of  the  Argonaut,  for 
example — which  finds  its  inspiration  in  its  head  rather 
than  in  its  stomach,  which  speaks  its  mind  without 
fear,  condemning  or  approving  upon  the  dictates  of 
its  judgment  and  its  conscience,  leaving  the  public  to 
buy  the  paper  or  to  leave  it,  as  it  pleases. 


Journalism  and  War  Talk. 
When  Mr.  Alfred  Harmsworth,  otherwise  Lord 
Northcliffe,  proprietor  of  the  London  Mail  and  other 
up-to-date  not  to  say  yellow  publications,  possessed 
himself  of  the  London  Times  a  year  or  two  ago,  the 
Argonaut  remarked  that  the  knell  of  conservative  jour- 
nalism— of  daily  journalism  allied  with  statesmanship — 
in  England  had  been  sounded.  It  took  no  stock  in  the 
theory  that  the  Times  under  Northcliffe  would  hold  to 
its  traditional  character  of  patriotic  conservatism.  It 
believed  then,  and  it  continues  to  believe,  that  no  jour 
nal  can  rise  higher  than  its  source — in  other  words,  be 
better  or  very  different  from  the  man  who  makes  it 
Whatever  the  pretensions  of  the  Times  under  the 
Harmsworth  ownership,  its  character  sooner  or  later 
will  be  the  Harmsworth  character. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  late  Mr. 
Walter  or  of  the  late  Mr.  Delane  speaking  in  the  tone 
adopted  by  Lord  Northcliffe  in  his  recent  visit  to  this 
city.  The  gravity  of  the  Times  in  its  traditional  char- 
acter would  have  prevented  any  such  flippant  and  care- 
less talk  as  he  gave  us  with  respect  to  international 
affairs.  He  shares,  it  appears,  the  panicky  sentiment 
which  sees  England  at  the  threshold  of  a  continental 
war,  and  speaks  of  it  as  freely  as  if  he  were  an  outsider 
upon  whom  caution  and  reserve  were  not  incumbent. 
Ownership  of  the  Times  has  put  no  restraint  either 
upon  the  radicalism  of  his  opinions  or  the  glibness 
of  their  assertion.  We  can  not  think  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  British  interest  this  sort  of  freedom  on 
the  part  of  the  dominant  head  of  the  Times  is  other 
than  indiscreet,  and  therefore  unpatriotic.  It  bespeaks 
rather  the  instinct  of  sensational  journalism  than  that 
of  responsible  statecraft.  In  other  words,  it  is  more  sug- 
gestive of  the  editor  of  the  Mail  than  of  the  editor  of 
the  Times.  And  to  the  degree  of 
plainly  has  the  Times  already  fallen. 

Lord  Northcliffe  may  be  right  in  his  prognostication 
of  war  between  England  and  Germany ;  none  the  less 
he  is  probably  wrong.  It  is  impossible  in  any  broad 
view  of  affairs  to  see  an  adequate  motive  for  war; 
indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  see  any  justification  for  it. 
If,  in  the  general  political  sphere,  there  be  differences 
between  England  and  Germany,  they  ought  not  to  be 
beyond  the  scope  of  diplomatic  adjustment.  And  it  is 
impossible  to  feel  that  there  can  be  differences  between 
these  two  countries  serious  enough  for  war  but  which 
lie  beyond  the  scrutiny  of  persons  reasonably  observant 
of  international  affairs. 

Recent  times  have  developed  between  England  and 
Germany  a  certain  jealousy  and  dislike,  and  the  reason 
for  it  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  two  countries  have 
become  rivals  for  the  world's  trade,  and  out  of  rivalry 
there  has  grown  a  fierce  dislike.     England  is  most  seri- 


gance  which  has  grown  out  of  long  sustained  supremacy 
in  commerce  and  in  some  other  things.  Until  yesterday, 
so  to  speak,  England  was  the  whole  thing  in  the  world 
of  commerce;  today  Germany  is  pushing  her  hard  with 
the  prospect  of  overtaking  if  not  surpassing  her.  Eng- 
land has  not  really  suffered ;  her  production  and  com- 
merce are  great  as  ever;  but  her  monopoly  is  broken 
and  her  pride  is  hard  hit.  Her  spirit  is  precisely  that 
of  the  village  inn-keeper  who  has  long  held  a  monopoly 
and  who  can  not  get  it  out  of  his  mind  that  the  mail 
who  has  set  up  a  tavern  in  the  next  block  is  robbing  him 
of  that  which  is  his  by  right  and  privilege.  It  is  not 
creditable  to  the  English  that  they  take  the  tone  of 
injury  and  resentment  because  the  Germans  have  set  up 
in  the  business  of  general  manufacture  and  are  com- 
peting in  the  business  of  supplying  the  non-manufactur- 
ing countries  of  the  world. 

Another  circumstance  just  now  tends  likewise  to 
expose  a  fault  in  the  English  character.  We  refer 
to  the  alarm  and  hysteria  which  appear  to  have 
overspread  the  land  with  respect  to  the  possibility  of 
foreign  invasion.  From  the  utterances  of  some  of  the 
English  newspapers,  and  even  from  the  attitude  of 
the  government,  one  might  imagine  that  a  new  Armada 
was  in  the  channel.  All  this  because  there  is  a  sputter 
of  resentment  of  English  pretensions  on  the  part  of  Ger- 
many, and  because  there  is  an  amount  of  war  talk 
inevitable  in  a  country  of  high  spirit  and  where 
the  military  establishment  is  large;  likewise  because  a 
Frenchman  has  sailed  across  the  channel  in  a  balloon. 
From  the  tone  of  the  British  press  one  might  get  the 
notion  that  the  country  was  on  the  eve  of  invasion, 
whereas  nothing  at  all  has  happened  or  is  likely  to 
happen.  The  trouble  is  with  the  English  people.  They 
have  so  long  engrossed  the  world's  markets  that 
they  regard  the  competition  of  Germany  as  an 
infringement;  they  have  oeen  so  long  protected  by 
the  streak  of  water  which  separates  them  from  the 
mainland  that  the  heavens  seem  to  be  falling  when 
there  is  developed,  or  in  the  way  of  developing,  that 
which  will  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  this  protection. 
The  English  are  not  used  to  a  general  relationship  with 
the  world  on  an  even  footing:  they  are  so  accustomed 
to  the  long  end  of  things  that  they  fly  into  rage  and 
panic  upon  the  first  suggestion  of  change. 

England  will  have  to  get  used  to  conditions  which 
other  countries  have  borne  without  any  particular  un- 
easiness from  the  beginning  of  things.  She  will  have  to 
get  used  to  German  competition  in  commerce,  she  will 
have  to  adjust  herself  to  it.  Likewise,  she  will  have  to 
become  familiar  with  the  idea  that  her  island  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  things  invulnerable  in  a  military  sense. 
She  will  have  to  get  used  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
other  countries  with  the  same  rights,  measurably  the 
same  powers,  with  the  spirit  to  claim  equal  privi- 
lege and  equal  share  of  commercial  and  political  favors. 
It  will  come  hard  or  easy,  just  as  the  British  mind 
chooses  to  take  it. 

It  is  futile  and  puerile  to  talk  about  war  as  a  means 
of  settling  the  new  problems  which  confront  England ; 
she  might  as  well  talk  about  war  to  regulate  the  weather 
or  the  order  of  day  and  night.  War  is  not  the  means 
for  the  settlement  of  the  points  at  issue  between  Eng- 
land and  Germany;  war  would  leave  the  situation  pre- 
cisely as  it  is,  plus  exhaustion  on  both  sides.  It  is  in 
the  field  of  commercial  competition  that  these  rival 
countries  are  to  meet,  and  it  is  in  these  fields  ultimately 
that  their  powers  must  be  wrought  out.  Fortunately, 
it  need  not  be  to  the  serious  disadvantage  of  either: 
quite  possibly  it  may  be  to  their  very  great  mutual 
advantage. 

There  ought  to  be  no  war  between  England  and  Ger- 
many.  For  these  nations  to  oppose  each  other  with 
the  machinery  of  devastation  and  ruin  would  be  a 
crime  against  humanity,  a  procedure  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  And  there  will  be  no  war  unless 
the  irritations  of  such  talk  as  that  indulged  in  by 
Lord  Northcliffe  shall  produce  it.  But  if  war  should 
come  from  this  kind  of  irritating  assertion,  it 
would  not  be  for  the  first  time.  Who  does  not  know 
that  our  recent  war  with  Spain  was  in  truth  a  product 
not  of  any  real  necessity,  but  of  a  situation  brought 
about  by  the  precipitancy,  irresponsibility,  and  shame- 
less self-seeking  of  a  sensation-mongering  journalism? 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  same  cause  may  not  yield  a 
similar  experience  in  the  old  world. 


Editorial  Notes. 
Of  course  the  fact  that  Commander  Pean    declined 
ously  at  fault,  due  partly  to  her  traditional  relationship  I  in   allow   Dr.   Cook's   baggage,   including 


to  the  world's  commerce  and  partly  to  that  national  arro- 1  instruments,  to  be  brought  home  by  the 
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no  positive  bearing  upon  the  point  raised  by  Peary 
against  Cook.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  circumstance 
tending  mightily  to  the  advantage  of  Cook,  for  it  shows 
that  the  man  who  accuses  him  of  fraud  and  falsehood 
is  a  man  of  mean  spirit.  By  this  act  of  arbitrary 
littleness  Peary  has  all  but  thrown  himself  out  of 
court,  and  he  has  given  to  Cook  a  popular  sympathy 
which  he  might  not  otherwise  have  won.  So  far  as 
matters  have  developed  there  remains  no  reason  at  all 
to  doubt  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Cook  that  he  did  in  fact 
reach  the  pole.  His  statements  are  entirely  reasonable 
and  credible,  and  his  promise  to  furnish  proof  is  all 
'.hat  could  be  asked  of  him  at  this  stage  of  the  game. 
Peary's  attitude  is  simply  that  of  one  hurt  in  his  vani- 
ties and  manifestly  inspired  by  envy  and  malice.  The 
public  accredits  Dr.  Cook,  as  indeed  it  ought  to;  while 
Peary  is  in  serious  danger  of  sinking  into  contempt. 


After  a  quite  unecessary  delay  of  several  weeks,  upon 
the  pretext  that  one  out  of  the  many  too  many  lawyers 
connected  with  the  Calhoun  trial  has  been  sick,  that 
unpleasing  farce  is  on  again.  Some  six  or  seven  weeks 
of  grinding,  with  the  examination  of  approximately 
twenty-five  hundred  veniremen,  has  already  yielded  two 
tentative  jurymen — not  men  definitely  selected,  but  men 
who  may  ultimately  be  accepted.  In  this  record  there 
is  a  suggestion  of  what  may  be  expected  if  this  pro- 
cedure shall  be  continued.  All  things  are  possible, 
therefore  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  a  jury 
can  not  be  secured  in  San  Francisco  for  the  retrial 
of  this  case.  And  yet  from  every  standpoint  the 
matter  appears  hopeless.  Revival  of  the  trial,  with 
renewed  activity  in  the  business  of  running  venire- 
men through  the  mill,  is  simply  part  of  a  campaign 
plan.  It  will,  it  is  imagined,  tend  to  the  advan- 
tage of  Mr.  Heney  in  the  coming  election  if  he  shall 
make  a  show  of  energy  in  this  case.  Probably  he  will 
give  no  great  personal  attention  to  it  until  very  shortly 
before  election,  then  no  doubt  we  shall  have  procedures 
highly  spectacular  and  sensational,  designed  to  exhibit 
the  great  prosecutor  in  a  heroic  light  and  tending  by 
comparison  to  make  Ajax  defying  the  lightning  look 
like  thirty  cents.  

The  extraordinary  merits  illustrated  in  the  character 
of  the  late  Governor  Johnson  of  Minnesota — the  merits 
which  give  his  name  and  memory  an  almost  unique 
distinction  in  these  later  times — were  this,  namely,  that 
in  his  rise  from  the  bottom  of  the  social  ladder  to  places 
of  power  and  circumstance,  he  kept  all  that  was  best 
of  the  life  from  which  he  came,  avoided  all  of  the  vices 
of  the  stations  to  which  he  attained.  Few,  very  few 
indeed,  do  this ;  and  these  few  are  the  best  among  us. 
They  are  better  balanced,  more  symmetrically  devel- 
oped, stronger  and  sweeter  than  those  who  have  not  had 
the  severe  but  constructive  discipline  of  poverty  with 
simplicity  o*h-4ife.  Many  high  tributes  have  been 
paid  to  Governor  Johnson,  but  none  finer  than  that 
which  we  find  from  the  pen  of  Judge  Peter  J.  Shields 
of  Sacramento  in  the  Evening  Star  of  that  city.  We 
quote : 

His  origin  was  the  humblest,  yet  he  rose  from  it  to  high 
station.  Overcoming  obstacles  which  would  have  destroyed 
any  but  those  whose  structures  were  almost  without  a  flaw, 
he  developed  a  broad  wisdom,  a  wide  charity,  a  fine  courage, 
and  a  zeal  and  capacity  to  serve  his  fellow-men.  His  career 
reminds  one  of  Lincoln,  many  of  whose  virtues  he  possessed. 
The  people  needed  his  leadership.  He  was  ideally  prepared 
for  the  trust  of  high  office.  We  hear  too  much  these  days 
of  such  preparation  through  conventional  scholarship,  through 
knowledge  of  world's  politics,  through  familiarity  with  kings 
and  courts.  What  this  country  needs  in  her  leaders,  in  those 
whom  she  calls  to  such  high  stations  as  Governor  Johnson  seemed 
destined  to  fill,  is  knowledge  of  men  and  stations;  all  men 
and  all  stations.  They, must  have  hearts  strong  with  justice 
and  kind  with  a  love  of  humanity;  they  must  know  the  rights 
of  weakness,  and  the  limitations  of  power.  No  man  in  this 
great  democratic  country  is  perfectly  fitted  to  administer  its 
policies  who  has  not  shared  the  lot  of  the  struggling  masses, 
and  helped  to  bear  their  burdens.  He  was  a  Western  man. 
representing  all  of  the  vigor  and  courage,  all  of  the  justice 
and  generosity,  all  of  the  democracy  and  patriotism  which 
characterize  it,  and  which  make  the  West  today  the  most 
vital  force  in  the  nation's  progress.  t 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


The  Tariff  Board— A  Correction. 

San  Francisco,  September  27,  1909. 
Editor  Argonaut:  In  its  issue  of  September  25  the 
Argonaut  says,  in  speaking  of  the  personnel  of  the  new  tariff 
board  lately  appointed  by  Mr.  Taft :  "Professor  Emery  is 
probably  more  distasteful  to  the  standpatters  than  either  of 
the  others.  He  is  practically  a  free-trader,  and  is  said  to 
have  exercised  a  marked  economic  influence  over  Mr.  Taft 
whe.    the  President  was  a  Vale  student." 

Pi    fessor  Emery  is  a  man  of  ability,  but  is  not  yet  entitled 

lie    called    "The    Teacher    of    Presidents."     In   "Mr.    Taft's 

'ege   days     1374    to    1878,    the    faculty   member   of   the   new 

i    board    was    doubtless    taking    the    first    struggling    steps 

vard  the  portals  of  Bowdoin  College,  from  which  he  gradu- 


THE    ARGONAUT 

ated,  no  other  than  the  average  graduate,  in  the  early  '90s. 
Your  authority  possibly  confused  Professor  Emery  with  Pro- 
fessor William  Graham  Sumner,  an  older  member  of  the  Yale 
faculty  and  a  free-trader  whose  heresy  has  been  notorious 
for   several   decades. 

This  correction  is  suggested,  though  the  error  upon  which 
it  touches  may  seem  unimportant,  because  the  writer  believes 
accuracy  in  information  concerning  the  President  and  his 
appointees,  and  the  personal  links  between  him  and  any  of 
them,  to  be  an  object  of  interest  to  many  readers.        C.  S.  G. 

[Of  course  the  Argonaut  gladly  prints  the  correction,  as  it 
wishes  to  be  accurate;  but  the  comment  on  Professor  Emery's 
opinions  was  abridged  from  that  of  a  Washington  correspond- 
ent who  is  usually  reliable.     Ed.] 


October  2,  1909. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


It  was  inevitable  that  the  presidential  tour  should  give  fresh 
vitality  to  the  tariff  discussion.  Not  that  it  could  lack  vitality 
so  long  as  the  "insurgents"  were  impenitent,  but  Mr.  Taft's 
attitude  toward  them  was  certain  to  stir  the  embers  afresh,  and 
there  is  certainly  no  lack  of  frankness  in  the  President's 
avowals.  He  accepts  full  responsibility  for  the  bill  as  it 
stands,  although  he  would  have  liked  to  see  some  further  modi- 
fications, he  thinks  it  the  best  tariff  ever  produced  by  the 
Republican  party,  and  he  deplores  the  adverse  vote  given  by 
the    rebels. 

Some  of  the  prominent  Eastern  newspapers  are  undeniably 
angry.  The  Springfield  Republican — always  judicially  mod- 
erate— says  that  the  insurgents  may  now  understand  that  Mr. 
Taft  "has  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Aldrich  party  machine  on 
this  and  kindred  questions,  and  that  no  favor  from  him  may 
be  expected  for  them  or  their  cause"  : 

The  Western  Republican  insurgents  may  close  their  mouths 
in  fear  of  executive  power,  but  this  attitude  of  the  President 
will  be  extremely  irritating  to  them.  The  question  they  can 
still  put  to  the  President  with  unbroken  force  is  whether  he 
did  all  he  could  to  bring  about  a  more  unquestioned  fulfill- 
ment of  the  pledges  he  made  for  himself  and  his  party  in  the 
matter  of  tariff  reform  and  downward  revision.  Was  he 
the  willing  or  unwilling  victim  of  the  undoubted  machinations 
of  the  Aldrich-Cannon  machine  in  Congress  to  prevent  real 
downward  revision?  If  he  was  an  unwilling  victim,  why 
came  there  not  from  him  throughout  the  long  struggle  a 
single  word  in  support  and  encouragement  of  the  Repub- 
licans in  the  Senate  who  were  striving  for  that  real  downward 
revision  which  the  President  made  them  believe  he  favored 
in  his  Western  campaign  speeches  of  last  year? 

The  President  seems  to  suggest  that  the  congressional  ma- 
chine was  acting  in  good  faith  with  him  all  the  way  through  : 

The  President  makes  it  appear  that  the  congressional 
machine  of  the  party  was  acting  in  entire  good  faith  with  him 
in  this  matter  throughout.  In  that  case  it  remains  to  be 
explained  why,  at  the  very  last  moment,  his  eyes  seemed  to 
have  been  opened  to  what  was  going  on  and  he  was  led  to 
send  a  letter  to  the  Republican  conferees  which  resulted  in 
breaking  their  deadlock  over  the  glove  and  lumber  schedules. 
That  letter,  by  the  way,  has  never  been  made  public,  so  far  as 
we  have  seen.  It  should  now  be  given  out.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  couched  in  very  strong  terms.  It  is  said  to  have 
placed  honest  redemption  of  party  pledges  above  any  party  ex- 
pediency to  be  found  in  trifling  with  those  pledges.  It  was 
regarded  by  the  party  insurgents  as  amply  justifying  their 
course.  They  at  least  should  demand  the  publication  of  that 
letter,  that  it  may  be  read  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Taft's  present 
disposition  to  ally  himself  with  the  reactionary  Aldrich  ele- 
ment. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  is  distinctly  splenetic.  Mr. 
Taft,  it  remarks,  is  not  an  inspired  orator,  but  no  human 
eloquence  could  persuade  the  country  that  the  Payne  law  is 
a  really  remarkable  achievement : 

Of  course  he  would  have  liked  some  things  different.  There 
was  lumber,  for  instance,  but  Mr.  Pinchot  wanted  a  duty,  and 
so  it  was  all  right.  There  were  the  cotton  duties,  but  into 
that  question  he  did  r.ot  care  to  go.  The  big  cuts  in  the 
iron  cities  were  a"  real  cause  for  satisfaction;  but  he  forgot 
to  add  that  they  were  forced  by  Mr.  Carnegie's  frank  revela- 
tions, and  were  not  owing  to  an  inner  desire  of  the  party  to 
make  a  change. 

The  Post  takes  special  exception  to  Mr.  Taft's  utterances 
on  the  tariff  and  the  cost  of  living,  and  draws  attention  to  the 
President's  practical  admission  that  the  tariff  increases  the 
prices  of  clothing,  building,  and  other  items  that  enter  into 
the  necessities  of  life  while  denying  that  the  recent  increases 
in  living  have  been  due  to  the  tariff.  "How,"  asks  the  Post, 
"can  both   of  these  things  be  true?" 

The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader  puts  in  a  plea  for  the 
insurgents:  "If  the  insurgent  senators  have  not  been  moved 
by  party  considerations,  but,  following  the  President's  example 
in  other  instances,  have  put  their  fingers  directly  on  the 
;rauds  and  false  pretenses  in  the  present  tariff,  have  refused 
to  become  a  party  to  further  humbug,  are  they  to  be  read  out 
of  the  party?"     The  Davenport  (Iowa)   Times  says: 

The  President  has  added  nothing  new  to  the  tariff  discus- 
sion except  that  he  admits  that  the  woolen  schedule  is  bad. 
He  concedes  that  25  per  cent  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
is  due  to  the  expense  of  clothing,  a  confession  to  the  effect  that 
the  Payne  law  is  one-fourth  bad.  If  the  tariff  on  wool  has 
no  effect  on  the  price  of  clothing,  as  he  says,  why  does  he 
deplore  the  fact  that  that  schedule  was  not  lowered.  He 
admits   the   party  has   kept   only   three-fourths   of   its   promise. 

The  Winona  (Minnesota)  Independent  says  that  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  is  an  approval  of  the  bill  with  the  exception  of 
the  wool  schedules.  "It  is  undoubtedly  a  disappointment  to 
low-tariff  Republicans.  The  people  of  the  First  District  have 
become  convinced  that  both  Taft  and  Tawney  are  wrong  in 
their   views   of  what   constitutes   downward   tariff   revision." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  detects  in  Mr.  Taft's  speech  "the 
inconsistency  of  a  superlatively  honest  man  seeking  to  recon- 
cile his  theoretical  view  of  the  tariff  which  the  standpatters 
of  his  party  forced  upon  him,  in  order  that  the  party  may  not 
be  injured  and  the  prosperity  of  the  party  retarded"  : 

The  Tribune  can  not  follow  Mr.  Taft  along  the  line  of 
reasoning  exposed  by  the  Winona  speech.  Unless  they  are 
misrepresented  by  their  newspapers  and  commercial  bodies 
the  people  of  the  great  Middle  West  hardly  will  be  content 
to  accept  heavy  reductions  in  the  chemical  schedule,  for 
example,  as  sufficient  compensation  for  the  great  concessions 
made  to  New  England  in  the  increase  of  cotton  duties,  the 
maintenance  of  the  wool  schedule  in  its  pristine  iniquity,  etc. 
And  present  indications  do  not  justify  any  expectation  that 
his  suggestion  of  delay  until  another  administration  will  prove  | 


acceptable  to  them.  The  Tribune  differs  with  the  President  in 
his  inferential  invitation  to  the  country  to  give  the  Democratic 
party  control  of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
Federal  government.  It  is  the  Tribune's  belief  that  the  tariff 
can  be  revised  and  revised  properly  by  the  Republican  party, 
and  this  may  be  accomplished  in  the  next  Congress  by  retiring 
standpatters  and  electing  in  their  stead  men  of  progressive 
tendencies. 

The  Providence  Journal  thinks  that  the  political  effects  of 
the  Winona  speech  are  likely  to  be   far-reaching  : 

The  events  of  the  last  days  of  the  special  session  should 
have  sufficed  to  show  the  President  that  consideration  for  the 
consumer  was  the  last  thing  his  party  friends  thought  of. 
Has  he  forgotten  how  bitterly  his  insistence  upon  certain 
concessions  was  resisted  ?  He  says  now  that  the  woolen 
schedule  is  too  high.  But  is  this  the  sole  exception  to  sub- 
stantial downward  revision?  Such  a  meager  admission  is  not 
likely  to  content  the  many  who  are  being  mulcted  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few. 

How  far  the  President  is  from  understanding  the  real  mean- 
ing of  tariff  reform  is  revealed  particularly  by  his  declaration 
that  "those  who  contend  that  the  promise  of  the  platform 
was  to  reduce  prices  by  letting  in  foreign  competition  are 
contending  for  free  trade."  This  means,  if  it  means  any- 
thing, that  protection  must  be  prohibitive.  The  American 
manufacturer  used  to  argue  that  duties  were  levied  to  enable 
him  to  meet  his  foreign  rivals  on  even  terms  ;  now  he  asks 
for  complete  control  of  the  market.  Is  it  possible  that  Mr. 
Taft  sees  no  alternative  between  this  and  free  trade? 


It  is  said  in  Washington  that  Mr.  Taft  started  upon  his 
tour  with  only  one  speech  prepared,  out  of  a  hundred  or 
more  that  he  will  deliver  before  his  return.  That  does  not, 
of  course,  mean  that  his  other  speeches  will  be  extemporane- 
ous, but  rather  that  they  will  be  variations  of  a  main  theme 
carefully  thought  out  in  advance.  A  Washington  corre- 
spondent says  that  the  United  States  has  had  only  one  Presi- 
dent in  recent  years  who  could  always  trust  himself  without 
fear  to  extemporaneous  speaking.  That  was  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, who  had  a  peculiar  gift  for  saying  the  right  thing  at 
the  right  time.  President  McKinley  always  gave  much  care- 
ful preparation  to  his  speeches,  and  even  President  Roosevelt, 
who  was  singularly  fortunate  in  escaping  the  consequences  of 
oratorical  mistakes,  devoted  much  time  to  preliminary  study 
and  reflection. 

But  what  Mr.  Taft  lacks  in  the  way  of  oratory  he  makes 
up  for  by  geniality  and  sincerity.  Curiously  enough,  he  has 
shown  himself  to  be  particularly  felicitous  in  short,  extem- 
poraneous speeches.  The  ten-minute  speech  that  he  made  at 
the  banquet  in  Chicago  when  Mr.  Bryan  also  was  present  was 
a  fine  example  of  happy  and  appropriate  phrase-making  and 
fully  equal  to  anything  that  Mr.   Bryan  himself  has  done. 


Mr.  Bryan,  by  the  way,  has  expressed  his  opinion  of  the 
attitude  of  Democratic  representatives  and  senators  toward 
the  tariff,  although  without  that  vigor  that  might  have  been 
expected  after  so  shameless  a  betrayal  of  party  principles. 
"If  all  of  the  Democrats  in  the  Senate  and  House,"  he  said, 
"had  voted  against  every  proposed  increase  in  the  tariff,  and 
for  every  proposed  decrease,  we  might  have  made  our  fight 
next  year  on  the  party's  record  without  making  a  specific 
declaration  on  items  of  schedules.  But,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Democrats  in  both  the  Senate  and  House  differed  as 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  Democratic  platform  and  as  to  the 
rates  that  should  be  imposed  under  the  various  schedules,  I 
believe  it  is  necessary  for  our  platform  to  be  specific  and 
emphatic."  . 

Adolph  O.  Eberhardt,  who  takes  the  place  of  the  late  Gov- 
ernor Johnson  of  Minnesota,  is  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  He 
was  born  in  Sweden  and  came  to  Minnesota  in  1881.  After 
the  usual  attendance  at  the  public  schools,  he  graduated  as  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  but  he  soon  abandoned  church  work 
and  became  an  attr.  ■  For  many  years  Mr.  Eberhardt  has 
been  interested  in  politics  and  has  worked  hard  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Republican  party.  He  was  at  one  time  clerk  of 
the  United  States  Circuit  and  District  Courts,  and  later  was 
United  States  Commissioner  for  the  District  of  Minnesota. 
In  1903  and  1905  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate.  In  1906 
he  was  elected  Hentenant-governor,  and  was  reelected  in  1908. 

Mr.  Eberhardt's  name  originally  was  Olson.  In  Mankato, 
where  he  formerly  lived,  there  were  half  a  dozen  or  more 
Adolph  Olsons,  resulting  in  much  confusion  of  identity.  So 
when  the  future  State  official  was  married  he  asked  the  court 
to  permit  him  to  take  the  name  of  his  wife,  a  petition  that 
was  granted.  

In  spite  of  some  rumors  of  a  renewal  of  the  strife  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  trouble  is  practically  over  at 
McKees  Rocks.  The  strike  lasted  fifty-six  days  and  during 
that  time  eight  lives  were  lost,  five  hundred  persons  were 
injured  and  a  government  inquiry  was  begun.  The  settlement 
is  a  fairly  satisfactory  compromise,  the  company  promising 
to  reform  its  system  of  paying  wages  and  to  print  on  the 
pay  envelopes  the  amount  to  be  deducted  for  accident  insur- 
ance. No  definite  increase  of  wages  has  been  granted,  but 
the  company  undertakes  that  "as  general  business  conditions 
improve,  its  workmen  will  share  in  the  benefits  resulting 
therefrom."  

Lord  Rosebery's  denunciation  of  the  English  budget  has 
been  received  with  equanimity  by  the  supporters  of  the  gov- 
ernment. It  takes  something  more  than  even  Lord  Rosebery's 
persuasiveness  and  popularity  to  convince  the  electorate  that 
British  institutions  'are  endangered  by  an  atempt  to  tax  the 
aristocracy  in  proportion  to  its  wealth.  It  is  a  very  evident 
fact  that  whereas  the  prestige  of  the  government  was  on  the 
wane  before  the  present  fiscal  proposals  were  made,  it  has 
largely  reestablished  its  credit,  and  even  its  enemies  agree 
that  the  result  of  a  general  election  would  now  be  by  no 
means  the  foregone  conclusion  that  it  would  have  been  a  few 
months  ago.  Lord  Rosebery's  warning  cry  of  socialism  has 
lost  some  of  its  force. 


Of  the  total  estimated  population  of  continental 
United  States  in  1906,  the  church  members  formed  39.1 
per  cent,  as  against  32.7  per  cent  for  1890,  amounting 
to  6.4  per  cent  more  in  1906  than  in  1890. 


October  2,  1909. 
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21. 


A  PRINCE'S  WEDDING. 


Prince    Miguel   of  Braganza    Marries    Miss  Anita   Stewart  of 
Evanston,  Illinois. 


It  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  Miss  Anita  Stewart, 
step-daughter  of  "Silent"  Smith,  formerly  of  Evanston, 
Illinois,  and  now  the  wife  of  Prince  Miguel  of  Bra- 
ganza, already  sees  herself  in  her  mind's  eyes  as  Queen 
of  Portugal.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  ambi- 
tion plays  any  part  in  the  affair,  and  the  young  lady 
has  a  right  to  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Prince  Miguel 
is,  after  all,  a  very  handsome  young  fellow,  and  it 
would  indeed  be  hard  lines"  if  princes  must  go  without 
wives  because  of  censorious  tongues.  It  w7ould  be 
equally  unfair  to  say  that  the  prince  in  his  choice  of 
an  American  wife  had  an  eye  to  the  main  chance.  He 
might  perhaps  have  done  better  from  the  financial  point 
of  view,  for  Miss  Stewart  was  not  particularly  wealthy 
as  wealth  goes  nowadays,  while  the  prince  himself  is 
well  endowed  with  the  goods  of  this  world.  So  after 
thus  ridding  our  minds  of  all  injurious  suspicion  we 
may  wish  the  young  couple  good  luck  and  metaphor- 
ically throw  our  old  shoes  after  the  wedding  couple, 
who  have  now  retired  into  obscurity.  We  may  at  least 
hope  that  it  is  into  obscurity,  for  there  is  nothing  about 
the  throne  of  Portugal  that  should  cause  any  well- 
meaning  young  couple  to  covet  it. 

The  wedding  took  place  at  Dingwall  on  Wednesday, 
September  15.  Dingwall  is  a  far  cry  from  fashion- 
able centres  of  Europe,  and  it  was  in  deference  to  a 
sentiment  that  the  little  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the 
far  north  of  Scotland  was  chosen  for  the  ceremony. 
It  is  surprising  how  many  people  discover  that  they  are 
actually  Scotchmen,  and  now  we  have  Prince  Miguel 
recalling  to  our  historical  memories  that  King  John 
the  First  of  Portugal,  some  six  hundred  brief  summers 
ago.  came  to  Scotland  and  married  the  Scotch  Countess 
of  Lancaster  and  so  called  into  the  world  the  first 
Duke  of  Braganza.  Evidently  Prince  Miguel  has  every 
right  to  wear  the  kilts  if  he  is  so  constructed  physically 
that  he  can  do  so  with  credit.  He  may  even  play  the 
bagpipes  if  his  American  bride  will  permit,  which  is 
doubtful. 

English  royalty  was  not  represented  at  the  wedding 
except  by  invisible  good  wishes.  To  recognize  a  pre- 
tender to  the  Portuguese  throne  might  be  misunder- 
stood at  Lisbon,  and  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  a  breach 
of  etiquette  should  lead  two  mighty  nations  into  strife. 
But  the  relations  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were 
present  in  full  force.  Early  upon  the  scene  were  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Braganza,  whose  "bless  you,  my 
children,"  is  said  to  be  sincere.  Then  came  Prince 
Francis  Joseph,  Princess  Adelgonde  de  Bourbon, 
Countess  Tarring,  Princess  of  Bavaria,  Count  Sigray, 
Count  Cseckonics,  and  Dom  Alexandre  de  Saldarcha  de 
Gama.  There  were  many  others  whose  names  are  hard 
to  pronounce  and  worse  to  spell,  and  we  may  congratu- 
late ourselves  that  an  occasional  wedding  affords  us  a 
chance  of  knowing  such  good  people  as  these,  of  whom 
we  might  otherwise  have  never  heard.  Some  good 
English  and  Americans  were  present  of  course.  Lady 
Craven  was  early  at  the  church,  and  she  was  followed 
by  Lady  Monson  and  Mrs.  Ronalds.  Mrs.  Bradley 
Martin  intended  to  come,  but  was  prevented,  but  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gerard  were  there,  Miss  Douglas  and  Miss 
Daley,  the  Baroness  Burton  and  Mrs.  Drexel.  There 
was  certainly  no  lack  of  well-kno-  .-,,  faces  or  of  color 
around  the  altar,  and  the  ceremony  went  off  in  an  easy 
and  homely  way  and  very  much  as  a  domestic  func- 
tion. 

Miss  Stewart  had  of  course  to  become  a  Catholic, 
as  a  Portuguese  pretender  could  hardly  afford  to  risk 
an  earthly  throne,  not  to  speak  of  a  heavenly  one,  by 
marrying  a  Protestant.  Those  who  watched  the  couple 
pass  down  the  aisle  after  the  wedding  noticed  that  the 
bride  was  wearing  a  crucifix  attached  to  her  wrist  and 
it  was  somewhat  prominently  displayed.  Evidently  the 
young  lady's  original  faith  was  as  detachable  as  the 
insignia  of  her  new  one. 

The  wedding  presents  were  "rich  and  rare,"  as  befits 
royalty  and  upon  the  principle  that  "to  him  that  hath 
shall  be  given."  The  prince  gave  his  bride  a  cluster 
of  diamonds  and  sapphires  which  has  belonged  to  the 
royal  house  of  Portugal  for  two  centuries.  From  Mrs. 
Smith  came  a  diamond  tiara  and  a  set  of  fine  pearls. 
The  Archduchess  Maria  Theresa,  who  is  the  bride- 
groom's aunt,  presented  a  set  of  combs  glittering  with 
diamonds.  The  Princess  Lamenstein  gave  a  ring  and 
the  Princess  Schwarzenberg  a  parasol  richly  jeweled. 
The  Emperor  of  Austria  distinguished  himself  by  the 
novelty  of  his  gift.  It  was  handed  to  the  bride  imme- 
diately after  the  ceremony  and  consisted  of  letters 
patent  raising  her  to  the  rank  of  an  Austrian  princess. 

It  is  not  of  course  wholly  impossible  that  the  young 
lady  from  Evanston,  Illinois,  may  one  day  find  her- 
self Qtieen  of  Portugal.  Much  stranger  things  than 
that  have  happened.  Portugal  is  in  a  boil  of  discon- 
tent, and  the  royal  family  exists  only  upon  sufferance. 
The  revolutionary  party  are  loud  in  their  demands  for 
a  republic,  but  if  the  reigning  dynasty  is  dispossessed 
it  is  far  more  likely  that  the  present  monarchical  insti- 
tutions will  merely  find  another  head  and  go  upon  their 
way  as  heretofore.  Europe  shows  no  signs  of  being 
enamored  by  republics.  If  Portugal  should  decide  upon 
a  new  king  it  is  Prince  Miguel  whose  claims  would 
be  loudest,  not  because  of  any  particular  legitimacy, 
but  because  he  is  a  young  man  of  ingratiating  manners 
who  could  be  trusted  to  extract  the  back  teeth  of  his 
subjects  with  the  most  winning  of  smiles  and  a  cer- 
tain anesthetic   cordiality  of  manner  that   would  dis- 


arm opposition.  But  let  us  hope  that  the  fates  will 
not  be  so  unkind  as  that  to  ;i  singularly  charming 
American  girl.  PICCADILLY. 

London,  September  IN.    1909. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 
There  was  never  a  leaf  on  bush  or  tree. 
The   hare  boughs   rattled   shudderingly  ; 
The  river  was   numb  and  could  not   speak. 

For  the  weaver  Winter  its  shroud  had  spun  ; 
A   single  crow  on  the  tree-top  bleak 

From  his  shining  feathers  shed  off  the  cold  sun. 
Again  it  was  morning,  but  shrunk  and  cold. 
As  if  her  veins  were  sapless  and  old, 
And  she  rose  up  decrepitly 
For  a  last  dim  look  at  earth  and  sea. 

Sir  Launfal  turned  from  his  own  hard  gate, 
For  another  heir  in  his  earldom  sale  ; 
An  old,  bent  man,  worn  out  and  frail, 
He  came  back  from  seeking  the  Holy  (irail  ; 
Little  he  recked  of  his  earldom's  loss, 
No  more  on  his  surcoat  was  blazoned  the  cross. 
But  deep  in  his  soul  the  sign  he  wore. 
The  badj,2  of  the  suffering  anu  the  poor. 

Sir  Launfal's  raiment  thin  and  spare 

Was   idle   mail   'gainst   the   barbed   air. 

For  it  was  just  at  the  Christmas  time  ; 

So  he  mused,  as  he  sat,  of  a  sunnier  clime. 

And  sought  for  a  shelter  from  cold  and  snow 

In  the  light  and  warmth  of  long-ago  ; 

He  sees  the  snake-like  caravan  crawl 

O'er  the  edge  of  the  desert,  black  and  small. 

Then  nearer  and  nearer,  till,  one  by  one, 

He  can  count  the  camels  in  the  sun, 

As  over  the  red-hot  sands  they  pass 

To  where,  in  its  slender  necklace  of  grass, 

The  little  spring  laughed  and  leapt  in  the  shade, 

And  with  its  own  self  like  an  infant  played. 

And  waved  its  signal  of  palms. 

"For  Christ's  sweet  sake,  I  beg  an  alms  ;" — 
The   happy   camels  may   reach   the  spring. 
But  Sir  Launfal  sees  only  the  grewsome  thing. 
The  leper,  lank  as  the  rain-blanched  bone. 
That  cowers  beside  him,  a  thing  as-  lone 
And  white  as  the  ice-isles  of  Northern  seas 
In  the  desolate  horror  of  his  disease. 

And  Sir  Launfal  said, — "I  behold  in  ihee 

An  image  of  Him  who  died  on  the  tree  ; 

Thou  also  hast  had  thy  crown  of  thorns,— 

Thou  also  hast  had  the  world's  buffets  and  scorns, — 

And  to  thy  life  were  not  denied 

The  wounds  in  the  hands  and  feet  and  side: 

Mild  Mary's   Son,  acknowledge  me; 

Behold,  through  him,  I  give  to  thee!" 

Then  the  soul  of  the  leper  stood  up  in  his  eyes 

And  looked  at  Sir  Launfal,  and  straightway  he 
Remembered  in  what  a  haughtier  guise 

He  had  flung  an  alms  to  leprosie. 
When  he  girt  his  young  life  up  in  gilded  mail 
And  set  forth  in  search  of  the  Holy  Grail. 
The  heart  within  him  was  ashes  and  dust ; 
He  parted  in  twain  his  single  crust. 
He  broke  the  ice  on  the  streamlet's  brink. 
And  gave  the  leper  to  eat  and  drink, 
'T  was  a  mouldy  crust  of  coarse  brown  bread, 

'T  was  water  out  of  a  wooden  bowl, — 
Yet  with  fine  wheaten  bread  was  the  leper  fed. 

And  't  was  red  wine  he  drank  with  his  thirsty  soul. 

As  Sir  Launfal  mused  with  a  downcast  face, 

A   light  shone  round   about  the  place  ; 

The  leper  no  longer  crouched  at  his  side, 

But  stood  before  him  glorified, 

Shining  and  tall  and  fair  and  straight 

As  the  pillar  that  stood  by  the  Beautiful  Gate. — 

Himself  the  Gate  whereby  man  can 

Enter  the  temple  of  God  in  Man. 

His  words  were  shed  softer  tha»- leaves  from  tjje  pine, 

And  they  fell  on  Sir  Launfal  as  snows  on  the  brine, 

Which  mingle  their  softness  and  quiet  in  one 

With  the  shaggy  unrest  they  float  down  upon; 

And  the  voice  that  was  calmer  than  silence  said, 

"Lo,  it  is  I,  be  not  afraid  ! 

In  many  climes,  without  avail, 

Thou  has  spent  thy  life  for  the  Holy  Grail ; 

Behold  it  is  here, — this  cup  which  thou 

Didst  fill  at  the  streamlet  for  me  but  now  ; 

This  crust  is  my  body  broken  for  thee, 

This  water  His  blood  that  died  on  the  tree  ; 

The  Holy  Supper  is  kept,  indeed. 

In  whatso  we  share  with  another's  need  ■ 

Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share, — 

For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare  ; 

Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms  feeds  three, — 

Himself,  his  hungering  neighbor,  and  me." 

Sir  Launfal  awoke  as  from  a  swound  : — 
"The  Grail  in  my  castle  here  is  found  ! 
Hang  my  idle  armor  up  on  the  wall, 
Let  it  be  the  spider's  banquet  hall ; 
He  must  be  fenced  with  stronger  mail 
Who  would  seek  and  find  the  Holy  Grail." 

The  castle  gate  stands  open  now, 

And  the  wanderer  is  welcome  to  the  hall 

As  the  hangbird  is  to  the  elm-tree  bough  ; 
No  longer  scowl  the  turrets  tall, 

The  Summer's  long  siege  at  last  is  o'er  ; 

When  the  first  poor  outcast  went  in  at  the  door, 

She  entered  with  him  in  disguise, 

And  mastered  the  fortress  by  surprise  ; 

There  is  no  spot  she  loves  so  well  on  ground, 

She  lingers  and  smiles  there  the  whole  year  round  ; 

The  meanest  serf  on  Sir  Launfal's  land 

Has  hall  and  bower  at  his  command  ; 

And  there's  no  poor  man  in  the  North  Countree 

But  is  lord  of  the  earldom  as  much  as  he. 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 


The  hardships  entailed  by  calling  out  the  reserves 
must  inevitably  he  felt  in  Spain  ;  for  in  no  other  Euro- 
pean country  are  so  many  of  the  lower  classes  on  the 
border  line  of  starvation.  In  Madrid  the  poorest  quali- 
ties of  meat  cost  60  cents  a  pound,  and  vegetable*,  rice, 
and  bread  are  equally  dear  in  proportion.  As  a  conse- 
quence the  chief  meal  of  the  day.  for  a  large  proportion 
of  the  population,  consists  of  dried  peas,  flavored  with 
a  scrap  of  bacon,  and  in  bail  times  the  bacon  is  dis- 
pensed with. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Zia  Pasha  is  the  representative  of  the  Ottoman  gov- 
ernment  at  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebration  in  New  York. 

There  is  a  rumor  that  a  cardinal's  hat  will  be  offered 
to  Mgr.  Falconio  at  the  ensuing  consistory  in  January. 
Mgr.  Falconio  is  now  the  apostolic  legate  in  Washing- 
ton. It  is  said  that  Mgr.  Avesa  will  succeed  Mgr. 
Falconio  in  Washington. 

Prince  Miguel,  who  has  just  married  Miss  Anita 
Smith  of  Evanston,  Illinois,  is  the  grandson  of  King 
Miguel  of  Portugal  and  the  son  of  Duke  Miguel  by 
Princess  Elizabeth  of  Thurn  and  Taxis,  whom  he  mar- 
ried in  1877.  He  was  born  on  September  22,  1878. 
and  has  inherited  a  claim  to  the  Portuguese  throne. 

Miss  Marjorie  Gould,  whom  Count  Boni  de  Castel- 
Iane's  supporters  say  the  count  will  marry,  is  the  eldest 
daughter  of  George  Gould  and  is  the  niece  of  Anna 
Gould,  the  former  wife  of  De  Castellane,  now  married 
to  Prince  de  Sagan.  She  was  presented  to  New  York 
society  last  January  at  a  lavish  ball  in  the  Hotel  Plaza. 
This-  summer  she  has  been  in  Europe  and  has  spent 
much  time  in  Paris,  where  she  is  said  to  have  attracted 
attention  and  many  suitors. 

Glenn  H.  Curtiss,  who  won  the  international  aviation 
cup  at  Rheims,  France,  formerly  lived  at  Hammonds- 
port,  New  York.  His  first  successful  flights  with  the 
June  Bug  were  made  a  year  ago.  In  July  of  this  sum- 
mer he  made  successful  demonstrations  at  Morris  Park 
and  Hemsted  Plains,  near  New7  York  City,  for  the  New 
York  Aeronautic  Society.  Like  Henri  Farman,  the 
French  aviator,  he  was  a  successful  user  of  gasoline 
engines  on  the  ground  before  applying  them  to  the 
problem  of  flying,  and  once  won  a  motorcycle  race  at 
Ormonde  Beach,  setting  a  record  that  has  never  since 
been  equaled. 

Rev.  Charles  F.  Aked,  whose  remarks  anent  the  shab- 
biness  of  English  churches  has  aroused  the  indignation 
of  British  churchmen,  has  been  pastor  of  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller's congregation  in  New  York  since  1907.  Prior 
to  coming  to  America  he  was  for  sixteen  years  minister 
of  Pembroke  Chapel,  Liverpool,  and  was  active  in  com- 
batting vice  in  that  city.  He  was  vice-president  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Alliance,  was  a  member  of  the  peace 
party  during  the  Boer  war,  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Passive  Resistance  League,  which  encouraged 
the  refusal  of  nonconformists  to  pay  taxes  for  the  main- 
tenance of  public  schools  in  which  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land doctrines  were  taught. 

Judge  Robert  Scott  Lovett,  who  succeeds  the  late 
Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman,  was  a  plowboy  before  he  entered 
the  railroad  service.  He  was  born  in  1859  near  Shep- 
hard,  Texas,  worked  on  the  farm,  then  in  a  neighboring 
store,  and  at  last  for  the  Houston  East  and  West  as 
local  agent.  Once  in  the  railroad  business  his  advance 
was  rapid.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  became 
general  counsel  for  the  Texas  and  Pacific  road  and 
later  for  the  Southern  Pacific.  He  married  Miss 
Lavinia  Abercrombie  of  Huntsville.  Texas.  They  have 
one  son  and  live  at  the  Hotel  Majestic,  Seventy-Second 
Street  and  Central  Park  West,  New  York.  Judge 
Lovett  is  a  Baptist  in  religion  and  a  Democrat  in  poli- 
tics. 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  Peary  is  herself  noted  for  her  experi- 
ences in  arctic  regions.  She  became*  Peary's  wife  in 
1888  and  accompanied  him  on  his  expeditions  in  1891- 
92  and  1S93-94  as  far  as  winter  quarters  in  Greenland. 
Her  daughter,  Marie  Ahnighito,  was  born  in  the  winter 
quarters  and  is  the  most  northerly  born  wdaite  child  in 
the  world.  In  1897  Mrs.  Peary  again  accompanied  her 
husband  on  his  arctic  trip,  and  for  a  fourth  time,  in 
1903,  went  north  with  the  intention  of  meeting  Lieuten- 
ant Peary  and  accompanied  by  her  daughter.  The  ship 
being  caught  in  the  ice,  she  and  little  Marie  wintered  at 
Cape  Saline,  7S  degrees  42  minutes  north  latitude.  Mrs. 
Peary  again  in  1902  went  into  the  arctic  regions,  return- 
ing with  her  husband. 

General  Bernardo  Reyes,  who  has  refused  to  become 
a  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency  of  Mexico  on  the 
ground  that  his  nomination  would  be  "the  cause  of 
trouble."  has  long  been  looked  upon  as  a  man  ambitious 
to  succeed  President  Diaz,  as  the  next  vice-president  is 
likely  to  do.  He  is  governor  of  the  State  of  Nuevo 
Leon,  of  which  Monterey  is  the  capital,  ami  has  been 
Mexican  secretary  of  war,  resigning  the  latter  office  in 
December,  1902,  because  of  differences  with  Diaz. 
General  Reyes  is  about  fifty-five  years  old.  He  was 
educated  at  a  military  school  and  as  a  boy  ran  away 
from  home  to  fight  the  French  when  they  invaded 
Mexico.  Of  sentimental  and  poetic  temperament,  he  is 
popular,  especially  with  the  soldiers  of  the  army,  whose 
welfare  he  has  advanced  in  many  ways. 

General  Sir  Robert  Cunliffe  Low  has  been  appointed 
to  be  keeper  of  the  jewel  house  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, his  appointment  being  practically  in  the  nature  of 
a  pension.  General  Low  served  throughout  the  Indian 
Mutiny  and  was  present  at  the  sieges  of  Delhi  and 
Lucknow.  After  long  service  in  India,  he  took  part  in 
Lord  Roberts's  march  from  Kabul  to  Kandahar  ami 
was  at  die  subsequent  battle.  Later  on  he  took  part  in 
the  liurmese  expeditions  and  commanded  the  relief 
force  to  Chitral.  and  now  after  this  long  and  energetic 
career  he  will  have  the  nominal  duty  of  guarding  the 
crown  jewels,  including  the  Cullinan  diamond.  With- 
out this  latest  acquisition  the  regalia  represenl  a  value 
of  about  $15,000,000.     The  exact  value  ol  l 

diamond  can  not  be  conjectured,  as  it  is 
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THE  WINE  OF  VIOLENCE. 


By  Maude  Heath  Blank. 


Rose  Jenkins  came  out  of  the  stuffy  courtroom  into 
tne  bright  April  sunshine,  stood  for  a  moment  irreso- 
lutely, and  then  walked  rapidly,  eagerly  down  the  street. 
She  had  just  been  cleared  by  an  intelligent  jury  of  the 
charge  of  murdering  Dick  Cantrell,  and  she  found  free- 
dom and  the  open  air  very  satisfactory  after  three 
months  spent  in  the  branch  county  jail. 

She  had  not  worried  much  about  the  outcome  of  the 
trial.  Of  course  she  had  killed  Dick.  At  least  a  score 
of  persons  had  seen  the  deed  done,  but  she  was  young 
and  remarkably  pretty;  Dick  had  needed  killing  on 
general  principles;  the  newspapers  wrote  up  the  case 
with  all  the  "human  interest"  it  would  stand  in  favor 
of  the  girl;  the  jury  was  composed  of  men  who  recog- 
nized a  beautiful  woman  when  they  saw  her,  and  the 
place  was  San  Francisco.  The  expected  had  happened, 
and  today  Rose  walked  out  free  to  follow  her  own 
devices,  none  the  worse  for  her  retreat;  possibly  im- 
proved by  a  very  becoming  pallor. 

She  walked  swiftly  along,  pausing  once  to  look  into 
a  window  that  had  an  unusually  large  and  unobstructed 
mirror  behind  it,  until  she  reached  the  corner  of  Mar- 
ket and  Powell  Streets.  There  she  stopped  for  a  little, 
looking  curiously  at  the  sidewalk.  No.  there  was  no 
stain  upon  it.  She  supposed  they  had  washed  it  away. 
But  there  must  have  been  a  big  pool  of  blood.  She 
recalled  the  scene  of  three  months  before.  It  had 
occurred  on  the  5th  of  January.  It  was  Dick's  birth- 
day. Good  way  to  celebrate,  she  thought,  with  a  little 
smile.  Well,  all  she  wished  was  that  he  could  know 
that  she  was  free.  That  no  one  had  punished  her  for 
shooting  him.  Once,  when  she  told  him  she  would  kill 
him  some  day,  he  had  laughed  at  her,  and  said  that  she 
valued  her  soft  white  neck  too  much  to  risk  it  for  the 
pleasure  of  killing  him.  Eut  he  had  found  out  his  mis- 
take. She  had  killed  him,  and  her  neck  was  perfectly 
safe. 

As  she  stood  there  she  visualized  the  tragedy  over 
again.  She  saw  herself  leaving  the  rooming-house 
where  she  lived,  fresh  and  pretty  in  a  new  blue  gown. 
She  walked  down  to  the  corner  of  Powell  to  take  a  car 
to  the  park,  and  met  Bob  Merrill,  who  stopped  to  speak 
to  her.  She  saw  Dick  approaching,  with  the  ugly, 
cynical  grin  that  he  had  so  often  favored  her  with 
since  their  last  and  final  quarrel.  He  paused  as  he 
passed  her  and  said  something  to  Bob.  '  What  it  was 
she  did  not  know,  but  the  look  and  the  jeering  laugh 
were  enough.  She  seized  the  pistol  she  carried  in  her 
handbag,  without  hesitating  an  instant,  and  shot  him 
in  the  back.  Women  screamed  and  ran,  she  remem- 
bered, but  she  saw  only  Dick,  who  reeled,  staggered  a 
few  steps,  and  fell.  She  remembered  going  up  and 
looking  at  him,  marveling  at  the  enormity  of  the  wound. 
She  had  never  seen  a  gunshot  wound  before,  and  there 
was  far  more  blood  than  she  supposed.  The  crowd 
surged  about  her ;  a  policeman  ran  to  her,  and  she  gave 
him  the  pistol  quietly  and  went  without  a  word  when 
the  patrol  wagon  came.  Dick  was  borne  away  in  the 
ambulance  at  the  same  time,  and  she  recalled  hoping 
that  they  would  not  cure  him  at  the  hospital.  It  did 
not  seem  likely,  still  one  could  not  tell  what  surgeons 
can  do. 

However,  it  was  all  over  now.  She  walked  slowly 
up  the  hill  to  her  room  on  Mason  Street.  She  thought 
she  w:ould  go  away,  to  some  town  where  she  was  not 
known,  and  begin  over  again.  As  she  reached  the  door 
of  her  lodging-house  she  met  the  landlady  coming  out. 
Her  room  was  just  as  she  had  left  it,  the  woman  said, 
and  Rose  capriciously  determined  not  to  go  in  at  once. 
She  had  been  shut  up  quite  long  enough.  She  would 
walk  about  a  little  and  then  go  up  to  a  restaurant  that 
she  liked  on  Pacific  Street  and  have  dinner.  Probably 
some  of  her  old  friends  would  be  there.  She  wondered 
if  they  would  be  glad  to  see  her  again. 

She  strolled  slowly  down  Market  Street  to  Kearny. 
It  was  Saturday  afternoon,  and  the  regular  matinee 
crowd  was  just  coming  from  the  theatres.  Rose  stared 
at  the  well-dressed  women  and  concluded  that  few  of 
them  were  more  beautiful  than  she.     If  she  had  had 

their   chances What   better  than   she   were   they, 

after  all  ?  she  said  to  herself.  Of  course  they  had 
not  killed  any  one,  but  aside  from  that  she  believed 
she  was  as  good  as  they.  She  decided  to  go  to  New- 
York.  No  one  would  know  her  there,  and  she  might 
get  on  the  stage.  If  she  could  her  fortune  was  made. 
The  sun  was  setting  as  she  climbed  the  hill  to  Pacific 
Street.  She  could  see  the  bay  outspread  before  her, 
the  ferryboats  loaded  with  homeward-bound  "com- 
muters." A  newsboy  passed  and  she  bought  an  evening 
paper.  "Rose  Jenkins  Acquitted !"  she  read,  the  big 
headlines  accompanied  by  a  smudgy  halftone  of  her- 
self, smiling  beneath  an  enormous  hat.  All  the  people 
on  those  boats,  and  in  the  street-cars,  the  trains,  in 
their  homes — everywhere,  were  reading  of  her,  she 
thought,  with  a  complacent  feeling.  That  was  fame, 
and  yet  here  she  was  with  only  a  hundred  dollars  in 
the  world,  toiling  up  the  hill  to  a  cheap  restaurant  to 
eat  a  fifty-cent  dinner  alone.  Certainly  that  was  not  at 
all  as  it  should  be.  She  craved  excitement,  attention, 
some  one  to  praise  and  pet  her. 

None  of  h".r  associates  were  in  the  dining-room  and 

she  sat  alone  at  a  table  spread  with  a  greasy,  spotted 

oilcloth,    an.";    ate   her   raviolas   and   frijoles.      A    pint 

bottle  of  rr- ddy  claret  accompanied  the  meal,  and  she 

vly.  planning  her  future  in  New  York. 

!  oi  Salvation  Army  girls  came  in  while  Rose 

"ig.     One   of  them   stood   near   her   table   and 


prayed  in  a  high,  whining  voice.  Rose  paid  no  atten- 
tion at  first.  She  had  heard  them  many  times  before 
and  considered  them  misguided  but  harmless  idiots.  A 
phrase  of  the  long  prayer  at  last  attracted  her  by  its 
reiteration.  It  seemed  as  if  the  verse  had  possessed 
the  supplicant's  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else.  "For 
they  eat  the  bread  of  wickedness  and  drink  the  wine  of 
violence,  O  Lord,"  she  repeated  over  and  over  again. 
Rose  held  up  her  wineglass  to  the  light.  "Well,"  she 
thought,  "if  it  wasn't  better  than  this  they  wouldn't 
drink  much  of  it." 

She  paid  her  check  and  went  out.  It  was  cool  now, 
after  the  unusual  warmth  of  the  spring  day.  She 
shivered  a  little  and  walked  rapidly  down  the  hill.  The 
myriad  lights  of  the  city  shone  yellow  in  the  murky 
twilight,  and  the  boats  crawled  over  the  gray  waters 
of  the  bay  like  dragons  with  fiery  eyes  and  flaming 
breath. 

She  turned  down  Dupont  Street,  through  the  Chi- 
nese quarter,  loitering  idly  before  the  brilliant  windows 
of  the  shops,  displaying  wonderful  carvings,  embroid- 
eries, fragile  china,  and  massive  teakwood ;  peering 
down  the  dark  alleyways  and  into  mysterious  base 
ments ;  on  to  the  plaza  and  past  the  Stevenson  monu- 
ment that  gleamed  in  the  dusk  like  a  fairy  ship  of 
dreams.  How  many  times  had  she  and  Dick  come 
here  to  sit  on  a  bench  and  watch  the  stealthy  Orientals 
on  the  one  side  and  the  human  flotsam  and  jetsam  drift- 
ing in  from  the  water-front  on  the  other. 

She  w:ondered  where  Dick  was  now.  Could  the  tales 
of  the  preachers  be  true,  and  he  be  actually  alive  and 
conscious  in  some  other  phase  of  existence?  She  did 
not  believe  it.  but  if  he  was  she  only  hoped  he  knew 
how  well  it  was  with  her  tonight.  How  angry  he 
would  be  if  he  knew  she  was  strolling  through  the  old 
haunts  while  he,  who  hated  to  think  of  death,  was  out 
of  it  all  forever. 

The  idea  stayed  in  her  mind  while  she  loitered  along 
Montgomery  Street,  up  Market  again,  looking  into  the 
gorgeous  jewelry  displays  in  the  windows,  choosing  the 
ornaments  she  would  buy  if  she  had  the  means.  Tiring 
of  that,  she  turned  into  a  moving-picture  show  for  half 
an  hour,  and  then,  seeing  no  one  that  she  knew,  at 
eleven  o'clock  she  walked  up  the  Mason  Street  hill  to 
the  Richelieu,  where  she  lived. 

She  was  tired  and  began  at  once  to  get  ready  for  bed. 
The  mirrors  in  her  room  were  a  source  of  pleasure  to 
her.  There  were  two,  set  opposite  each  other,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  a  simultaneous  view  of  one's 
back  and  face.  Rose  stood  in  front  of  one  of  them, 
taking  the  pins  out  of  her  thick  blonde  hair,  and  scruti- 
nizing her  face  as  she  did  so.  She  was  only  twenty- 
five  and  decided  that  she  did  not  look  even  that.  Her 
face  was  small,  with  delicate,  regular  features,  and  a 
brilliant  complexion ;  heavy-lidded,  black-lashed  blue 
eyes,  and  a  curved  red  mouth.  As  she  brushed  her  hair 
she  looked  beyond  to  the  second  reflection  of  herself 
from  the  opposite  mirror.  How  far  away  that  woman 
seemed,  she  thought ;  almost  like  another  person  in  the 
room.  She  was  even  prettier  than  she  had  realized, 
seen  from  that  distance.  She  did  not  wonder  that  the 
jury  had  let  her  off.  It  would  be  foolish  to  shut  up 
so  beautiful  a  face  for  only  prisoners  to  see. 

She  had  ceased  to  think  of  Dick.  She  had  never  felt 
any  regret  for  his  death,  and  no  fear  of  his  haunting 
her.  She  would  have  laughed  at  such  a  fancy.  She 
prided  herself  on  her  common  sense.  When  a  person 
was  once  dead  that  was  the  end  of  him,  so  far  as  this 
world  goes.  She  was  sure  of  that.  As  to  some  other 
world  she  was  not  positive,  though  she  much  doubted 
any  future  life.  Dick  was  dead  and  out  of  her  way, 
and  she  was  sincerely  glad  of  it.  Now,  she  believed, 
she  could  start  a  new  chapter  in  her  life  that  would  be 
more  successful  than  the  portion  that  ended  with  her 
release  from  jail. 

She  worked  slowly,  building  air  castles  the  while,  as 
she  braided  her  hair  and  bathed  her  face.  She  went 
back  to  the  mirror  to  rub  in  some  cold  cream  that  her 
skin  needed,  moving  the  electric  bulb  to  throw  more 
light  on  the  glass.  Again  she  noticed  the  woman  in 
the  farther  reflection,  who  moved  as  she  moved  and 
as  the  nearer  one  before  her. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  funny  if  she  should  stop  rubbing  her 
face,"  Rose  thought,  fantastically.  She  leaned  closer 
to  the  mirror  to  erase  a  tiny  line  that  was  forming  at 
the  corner  of  her  mouth,  and  glancing  up  she  saw  that 
the  farther  reflection  had  ceased  its  corresponding 
motions  and  was  turned  away  from  her.  Looking  into 
the  mirror  she  saw  her  own  face,  far  in  front  of  her, 
in  profile.  She  rubbed  her  eyes  and  pinched  her  arm 
to  assure  herself  that  she  w-as  awake.  She  looked  at 
the  clock.     It  was  a  quarter  to  twelve. 

She  walked  about  the  room  to  get  the  image  out  of 
her  mind.  It  was  an  hallucination,  she  knew,  but  what 
could  have  brought  such  a  fancy  to  her  brain?  She 
went  back  to  the  glass  and  peered  in.  The  figure  in 
the  reflected  mirror  was  still  there;  still  turned  half 
away  from  her,  but  now  there  was  an  expression  of 
fear  in  its  gaze,  as  if  something  horrible  was  approach- 
ing it.  To  reassure  herself,  Rose  looked  at  her  face  in 
the  glass  nearest  her.  She  appeared  just  as  usual.  A 
trifle  pale,  possibly,  but  the  same.  The  other  must  be 
some  one  who  had  entered  the  room  without  her  knowl- 
edge. She  looked  about,  searching  the  corners  and 
opening  the  closet  door.  There  was  no  one  there. 
She  turned  back  to  the  reflection.  It  was  still  there, 
but  now  its  hand  was  raised  as  if  to  ward  off  some 
danger,  and  its  features  looked  frozen  with  terror.  As 
she  gazed,  transfixed  with  amazement,  but  not  yet 
afraid,  Rose  saw,  coming  slowly  into  her  range  of 
vision    in    the    mirror,    Dick    Cantrell;    as    natural    in 


appearance,  as  much  alive  apparently,  as  he  had  been 
the  moment  before  she  shot  him. 

She  had  completely  forgotten  him  for  the  time,  and 
instinctively  turned  to  the  door,  thinking  he  stood 
behind  her.  Then  she  remembered  and  leaned  close  to 
the  mirror,  thoroughly  frightened  now,  but  still  incred- 
ulous of  what  she  saw  enacted  before  her  eyes.  The 
figure  of  herself  in  the  glass  covered  its  face  with  both 
hands  as  Dick  approached,  but  with  one  of  his  own  he 
tore  them  away,  while  with  the  other  he  held  a  brim- 
ming wineglass  of  colorless  liquid  to  her  lips. 

Rose  beat  upon  the  polished  surface  of  the  mirror,  in 
a  frenzy  to  reach  and  save  the  presentment  of  herself 
that  she  felt  was  in  mortal  peril.  The  words  of  the 
Salvation  Army  girl's  prayer  recurred  to  her.  "Don't 
drink  it!"  she  screamed  to  that  other  woman.  "It  is 
the  wine  of  violence!" 

As  she  cried  out  the  reflection  of  herself,  far  in  front 
of  her,  threw  back  its  head  and  drank  from  the  glass 
that  Dick  held.  Instantly  Rose  felt  a  sensation  of 
burning  in  her  throat,  as  if  she  had  swallowed  molten 
lead.  She  looked  closely  at  her  face  in  the  mirror. 
There  were  small  white  blisters  forming  about  her 
mouth.  She  looked  beyond.  The  actors  in  the  silent 
tragedy  of  the  farther  looking  glass  had  vanished  and 
only  her  own  agonized  face,  drawn  and-  white,  con- 
fronted her  from  the  distance,  a  smaller  duplicate  of 
the  one  near  her. 

The  fire  in  her  throat  had  extended  to  her  stomach. 
It  was  burning.  She  felt  herself  dying.  She  fell  to 
the  floor,  convulsions  tearing  her.  Just  so  Dick  had 
struggled.  She  wondered  in  the  midst  of  her  anguish 
if  he  was  watching  her  and  gloating  over  her  now. 
She  saw  him  again,  vividly,  as  they  say  scenes  of  the 
past  are  shown  to  the  drowning,  with  the  gaping  wound 
in  his  back  and  herself  leaning  above  him. 

She  rolled  on  the  floor  in  torture,  unable  to  cry  out ; 
dying  alone.  "The  wine  of  violence !"  How  the  words 
kept  repeating  themselves.  Dick  had  drunk  of  the  cup 
that  she  gave  him.  It  was  his  turn  now  and  he  had 
come  back  from  the  far  country  wdience  he  had  gone 
to  bring  that  cup  to  her.  She  was  a  fool  to  have  felt 
secure.  The  law  might  free  her  but  she  should  have 
known  that  she  still  had  Dick  to  reckon  with. 

She  lay  huddled  in  a  twisted,  unnatural  heap,  that 
was  at  last  quiet,  and  above  her  the  two  mirrors  con- 
fronted each  other,  their  brilliant  surfaces  reflecting 
the  seemingly  empty  room. 


Rose  Jenkins's  death  puzzled  the  coroner's  jury. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  it  was  caused  by  carbolic 
poisoning.  The  physician  so  stated.  But  there  was  no 
trace  of  acid  to  be  found,  no  bottle  nor  glass  that  had 
held  any.  There  was  no  odor  of  carbolic  acid  in  the 
room  w-here  she  was  found,  nor  about  the  body.  Yet 
the  doctor  said  that  the  woman  died  from  that  poison, 
so  the  jury  obediently  returned  a  verdict  of  "death 
from  carbolic  acid,  administered  by  some  person  or  per- 
sons unknown."  The  papers  printed  sensational  head- 
lines and  the  smudgy  halftone  of  Rose  smiled  at  the 
readers  from  beneath  her  enormous  hat,  and  the  inci- 
dent was  closed. 

Sax  Francisco,  September,  1909. 


What  is  believed  to  be  the  site  of  an  ancient  British 
village  has  been  discovered  on  a  hitherto  undeveloped 
piece  of  land  situated  on  a  commanding  hill  to  the  north 
of  the  railway  at  Pokesdown,  Bournemouth.  The  prop- 
erty, which  for  many  years  has  laid  covered  with 
brambles,  furze,  heath,  etc..  has  recently  been  cleared 
for  building  purposes,  when  the  positions  of  two  ancient 
barrows  were  clearly  revealed.  The  smaller  barrow 
contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  burnt  flint  and 
bone  dust,  and  on  a  road  being  cut  through  the  larger 
barrow  many  urns  of  great  antiquity  were  unearthed, 
a  few  of  them  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  They 
were  what  are  known  as  sun-dried,  and  belonged  to  the 
period  before  the  bronze  or  iron  age,  being  probably 
some  3000  years  old. 


All  the  asbestos  mined  in  the  United  States  in  1908 
was  mined  in  Georgia  and  Vermont,  and  the  total  out- 
put of  the  various  grades  w-as  936  short  tons,  an  increase 
from  1907  of  more  than  42  per  cent.  The  total  value 
of  the  output  of  refined  asbestos  in  1908  was  $19,624. 
as  compared  with  $11,889  in  1907,  an  increase  of  64 
per  cent.  According  to  the  report  on  asbestos  by  J.  S. 
Diller  in  the  "Mineral  Resources"  series  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  for  190S,  the  increase  in  value 
thus  indicated  is  due  to  the  greater  production  than 
ever  before  of  the  chrysotile.  the  variety  of  fibrous  min- 
eral which  is  best  adapted  to  textile  processes  and  com- 
mands the  highest  prices. 


The  precious  and  semi-precious  stones  mined  in  India 
are  the  diamond,  ruby,  sapphire,  spinel,  tourmaline, 
garnet,  rock  crystal,  and  various  chalcedonic  forms  of 
silica,  jadeite,  and  amber.  The  ruby  and  jadeite  are 
the  only  stones  produced  in  India  of  considerable  value. 
Large  quantities  of  turquoise  come  from  Sikkim  and 
Tibet,  that  from  the  latter  country  being  harder  and  of 
darker  blue,  which  gives  it  greater  value. 

Italy  levies  a  graduated  income  tax  as  well  as  a 
direct  tax  on  land  and  houses.  Small  incomes  are 
exempt  from  taxation.  The  minister  of  finance  esti- 
mates that  the  income  tax  for  this  year  will  amount  to 
about  $49,600,000,  while  the  land*  tax  will  bring  in 
$36,000,000. 
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NAPOLEON  AS  A  LOVER. 


A  French  Writer  Turns  Some  Pages  of  Private  History  and 
Displays  the  Weaknesses  of  the  Emperor. 


The  love  affairs  of  a  great  man  are  interesting  not 
because  they  are  love  affairs,  but  because  he  is  great ; 
and  because  they  supply  a  facet  of  character  that  must 
be  seen  in  its  entirety  to  be  understood.  It  is  never 
pleasant  to  read  a  story  of  libertinism.  Such  a  story 
indeed  becomes  tolerable  only  when  its  place  in  history 
is  an  important  one,  and  to  understand  Napoleon  aright 
it  is  necessary  to  look  closely  at  his  private  as  well  as 
at  his  public  life. 

The  picture  is  certainly  not  an  enticing  one,  nor  is  its 
ugliness  much  modified  by  a  recollection  of  the  era  to 
which  it  relates.  We  grow,  indeed,  a  little,  bewildered 
by  the  unending  panorama  of  frail  beauty  that  passes 
before  our  eyes,  and  sometimes  the  bewilderment  takes 
the  darker  hues  of  disgust.  It  is  perhaps  natural  that 
an  author  who  has  thus  devoted  himself  to  the  most 
unheroic  aspects  of  Napoleon's  life  should  be  prone  to 
an  excess  of  unfavorable  generalization.  If  no  man 
can  be  a  hero  to  his  valet,  it  must  be  even  more  true 
that  nothing  can  be  so  fatal  to  admiration  as  a  concen- 
trated attention  upon  the  keyhole  of  his  bedroom.  The 
warrior,  the  law-giver,  the  administrator,  all  are  lost 
to  view  behind  the  skirts  of  the  mistress,  and  while  we 
search  so  successfully  for  infinite  littleness  we  are 
necessarily  blind  to  infinite  greatness.  When  we  are 
told  that  "Bonaparte  never  seems  to  have  been  con- 
scious of  what  a  true  woman  really  should  be,"  we 
may  wonder  if  the  assertion  is  not  too  comprehensive, 
and  the  wonder  will  recur  as  the  author  allows  himself 
many  such  sweeping  generalizations. 

But  sometimes  he  renders  to  Napoleon  a  measure  of 
justice  that  others  who  should  be  equally  well  informed 
have  denied  to  him.  Speaking  of  the  lengths  to  which 
he  would  go  for  feminine  favors,  he  cites  the  incident 
of  the  assault  ordered  by  Napoleon  for  no  better  rea 
son  than  to  afford  Mme.  Turreau  the  spectacle  of  a 
military  engagement,  but  he  also  quotes  the  expression 
of  regret  that  followed.  Bonaparte  himself  related  the 
occurrence  in  the  following  words: 

I  was  one  day  making  a  tour  of  inspection  with  Mme.  Tur 
reau  among  our  positions  in  the  neighborhood  of  Col  de 
Tende,  when  the  idea  suddenly  occurred  to  me  of  giving  her 
a  notion  of  what  real  warfare  was  like,  and  I  therefore 
ordered  the  outposts  to  move  forward  to  the  attack.  It  is 
true  our  side  had  the  best  of  the  fighting,  but,  of  course,  no 
advantage  could  come  of  it,  and  it  involved  the  loss  of  a 
certain  number  of  lives.  Every  time  I  think  of  it  I  reproach 
myself  deeply  for  this  action. 

Potemkin,  the  Russian  commander,  had  done  very 
much  the  same  thing.  For  the  pleasure  of  Mme.  Dol- 
goroucki  he  ordered  that  a  certain  position  be  stormed. 
The  movement  was  of  no  value,  but  the  Russians  lost 
eight  or  ten  thousand  men. 

Among  the  earliest  of  Bonaparte's  serious  entangle- 
ments was  with  Mme.  Foures,  the  daughter  of  humble 
parents  and  the  wife  of  a  citoyen  who  would  never 
have  been  heard  of  had  he  married  a  good  woman. 
Bonaparte  was  already  married  to  Josephine,  and  the 
author  says  that  his  infidelities  only  date  from  the  day 
when  he  learned  from  the  lips  of  Junot  of  his  wife's 
behavior  at  La  Malmaison.  "It  is  indeed  not  too  much 
to  affirm  that  it  was  Josephine's  misconduct  which  cor- 
rupted the  morals  of  Bonaparte."  That  statement  is 
probably  too  strong.     It  is  at  least  incapable  of  proof. 

The  conquest  of  Mme.  Foures  presented  no  difficul- 
ties. Dining  with  Dupuy  and  Junot,  the  latter  upset 
his  coffee  upon  the  lady's  dress — not  without  design  we 
may  suppose.  Unable  to  repair  the  damage  with  his 
table  napkin,  he  conducted  Mme.  Foures  to  a  room 
upstairs,  where  Bonaparte  was  awaiting  her.  A  second 
stain  was  the  result,  which,  "though  not  so  noticeable 
as  the  first,  would  never  yield  to  soap  and  water" : 

General  Bonaparte,  like  the  veriest  schoolboy,  took  his 
amourette  with  Pauline  quite  seriously.  He  even  went  so  far 
in  his  naivete  as  to  talk  about  her  to  all  his  staff.  He  told 
every  one  about  his  feelings  for  her,  just  as,  on  taking  up  his 
command  in  Italy,  he  showed  Josephine's  portrait  to  his  gen- 
erals and  insisted  on  their  admiring  her  elegance  and  beauty. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  entertain  the  idea  of  marrying  this 
grisette.  True,  the  very  perfunctory  resistance  she  had  offered 
to  his  onslaught  on  her  virtue  was  scarcely  calculated  to  gain 
for  her  the  respect  of  most  people,  but  Bonaparte  never  seems 
to  have  been  conscious  of  what  a  true  woman  really  should 
be.  Why  had  he  married  Josephine — for  her  gifts?  She  had 
none.  For  her  virtue  and  principles?  Poor  soul!  she  did  not 
even  know  what  the  words  meant.  Because  of  the  love  she 
bore  him  ?  Aye,  there  you  have  it !  He  wanted  some  one  to 
love  him,  and  merely  because  she  murmured  fond  words  in  his 
ear  he  believed  that  the  woman  who  gave  herself  to  him 
loved  him  truly  and  for  himself  alone.  Because  she  threw 
herself  into  his  arms,  he  thought  her  love  sincere — as  if,  for- 
sooth, she  had  not  played  the  same  comedy  with  other  men 
before  him.  In  his  simplicity  he  had  placed  the  utmost  faith 
in  her  protestations  and  had  been  witless  enough  to  marry 
her.  And  after  the  marriage  Josephine,  that  treasure  of 
treasures,  that  eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  had  made  him 
see  as  clear  as  daylight  what  a  fool  he  waS  where  love  and 
women   were   concerned. 

It  may  be  doubted  if  the  author  is  wholly  right  when 
he  says  that  Napoleon  never  allowed  the  influence  of 
a  woman  to  interfere  with  the  course  of  public  policy. 
Influence  of  this  kind  is  indirect  as  well  as  direct,  and 
we  may  well  believe  that  both  Josephine  and  Marie 
Louise  had  their  modifying  influence  upon  affairs.  He 
was  certainly  careful  to  conceal  his  indiscretions  from 
the  public,  both  from  a  "feeling  for  propriety"  and  a 
recognition  that  "it  was  his  duty  to  set  an  example  of 
clean  living."  That  self-restraint  was  his  early  inten- 
tion is  shown  by  his  own  words:  "A  man  should  riot 
yield  to  the  impulse  of  his  senses  to  a  greater  extent 
than  is  necessary  for  his  physical  well-being.     It  is  by 


sentiment  alone  that  he  tastes  true  pleasure."  But  self- 
restraint  would  have  been  far  more  effective  if  it  had 
been  buttressed  by  a  better  sense  of  the  innate  dignity 
of  womanhood  in  general : 

In  the  amours  of  Napoleon — which,  by  the  way,  never 
lasted  long — there  is  this  noteworthy  characteristic.  Whatever 
influence  a  woman  may  have  attained  over  him  personally, 
he  never  allowed  her  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  course 
of  public  policy.  "He  was  never  weary,"  says  Roederer,  "of 
emphasizing  the  undesirable  effects  which  women  exercised  on 
public  affairs  in  France  and  the  evil  results  which  their  extrav- 
agance produced  in  their  homes."  "Women,"  he  said,  "are  at 
the  bottom  of  every  intrigue.  They  ought  to  be  kept  to  their 
household  duties  ;  the  government  salons  should  be  closed  to 
them,  and  they  should  be  forbidden  to  appear  in  public  unless 
they  wore  veils  and  black  attire."  At  a  later  date  he  said  to 
Mine,  de  Remusat,  hoping  perhaps  that  she  would  take  the 
hint :  "Women  must  count  for  nothing  at  my  court.  They 
will  not  love  me  for  it,  but  at  least  I  shall  enjoy  peace  and 
quiet."  All  this  is  analogous  to  his  dicta  at  Saint  Helena. 
"We  don't  understand  these  things  at  all,  we  Western  people," 
he  declared  ;  "we  have  ruined  everything  by  treating  women 
too  well  and  we  have  committed  the  great  mistake  of  placing 
them  almost  on  a  level  with  ourselves.  The  Eastern  races 
display  far  more  wisdom  and  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things. 
They  have  declared  women  to  be  strictly  man's  property,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  nature  has  created  them  to  be  our  slaves. 
It  is  only  by  reason  of  our  perverted  view  of  things  that  they 
dare  to  lay  claim  to  any  sovereignty  over  us.  They  abuse 
certain  advantages  they  possess  in  order  to  seduce  us  and 
then  to  tyrannize  over  us.  For  one  woman  who  inspires  us 
with  worthy  ideas  there  are  a  hundred  who  cause  us  to  make 
fools  of  ourselves."  Napoleon,  who  was  quite  right  on  the 
last  point,  was  of  a  very  amorous  disposition  and  conse- 
quently greatly  inclined  to  bow  to  the  will  of  the  woman  he 
loved.  But  the  unhappy  results  that  had  marked  his  rela- 
tions with  Josephine  had  given  the  man,  once  for  all,  the  upper 
hand  of  the  lover. 

More  serious  was  Napoleon's  infatuation  for  Mile. 
Georges,  who  owes  it  to  good  luck  rather  than  to 
desserts  that  she  was  not  treated  as  cavalierly  as  Mile. 
Duchesnois,  who  was  invited  to  the  Tuileries  and  kept 
waiting  so  long  shivering  in  the  cold  that  she  went 
home  again  with  her  disposition  toward  the  First  Con- 
sul at  the  same  temperature  as  the  atmosphere.  But 
Duchesnois  was  talented  and  not  beautiful,  whereas 
Georges  had  both  beauty  and  genius.  Napoleon  wanted 
nothing  more  than  good  looks  in  the  ladies  upon  whom 
he  deigned  to  cast  eyes  of  temporary  approval.  "Take 
my  word  for  it,  Lucien,"  he  once  said  to  his  brother, 
"it  is  not  so  necessary  that  our  wives  should  be  good 
looking;  but  with  a  mistress  it  is  different.  A  plain 
mistress  is  a  monstrosity;  she  would  fail  essentially  in 
her  principal,  or  rather,  her  only  duty" : 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  Chief  Consul  endeavored  to  drop  the 
veil  of  secrecy  over  his  relations  with  the  lovely  tragedienne. 
As  may  well  be  imagined,  the  public,  who  were  so  keenly 
interested  in  everything  that  concerned  the  rival  actresses, 
soon  got  wind  of  the  matter.  Some  astonishment  was  ex- 
pressed when  it  became  known  that  Mme.  Bonaparte  had  sent 
her  "a  splendid  scarlet  cloak  embroidered  with  gold."  Since, 
however,  she  had  also  presented  Mile.  Duchesnois  with  the 
royal  mantle  she  wore  as  Phedre,  people  said  with  a  smile 
that  it  was  her  way  to  make  a  present  of  a  mantle  to  the 
women  at  whom  her  husband  had  thrown  the  handkerchief.  But 
Josephine  knew  nothing  then  of  her  husband's  connection  with 
these  two  actresses  ;  this  is  how  her  eyes  were  opened.  One 
day  Bonaparte  had  been  hard  at  work.  Matters  had  not 
mrned  out  entirely  as  he  wished  and  he  was  in  a  state  of 
nervous  worry.  He  took  it  into  his  head  to  pass  the  night 
with  Mile.  Georges  with  the  idea  apparently  of  calming  his 
nerves — hardly  the  way  to  achieve  his  object  one  would  have 
thought.  She  was  sent  for,  and  came  to  the  Tuileries.  About 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  whole  palace  was  awakened  by 
a  desperate  ringing  at  the  consul's  bell.  On  hurrying  to  see 
what  was  the  matter  they  found  Bonaparte  in  a  swoon  and 
Mile.  Georges  in  a  terrified  condition  doing  her  utmost  to 
restore  him  to  animation.  One  of  the  attendants  thought  it 
right  to  inform  Josephine,  who  hurriedly  slipped  on  a  dressing- 
gown  and  appeared  on  the  scene.  Picture  her  holding  a  bottle 
of  smelling-salts  to  her  husband's  nose  while  Mile.  Georges 
.  raises  his  head  and  dashes  water  on  his  temples ! 
After  a  time  Bonaparte  comes  round,  and  seeing  his  wife  in 
the  room  flies  into  a  terrible  fury.  He  scolds  the  unlucky 
Georges  for  having  roused  the  whole  palace  for  a  mere  noth- 
ing, and  puts  himself  into  such  a  frenzy  of  passion  that  he 
nearly  faints  away  again.  Josephine  retires ;  Mile.  Georges 
likewise  disappears,  very  much  upset,  as  one  may  guess,  at 
what  had  occurred,  and  Napoleon  never  forgave  her  for  losing 
her  head.  As  for  Josephine,  she  thenceforth  thought  of  noth- 
ing but  of  catching  her  husband  again  in  flagrante  delicto,  and 
Mme.  de  Remusat  records  an  amusing  story  of  an  expedition 
she  undertook  with  her  one  night  with  the  object  of  taking 
him  unawares.  This,  however,  she  did  not  succeed  in  doing 
until  three  years  afterwards  at  Saint-Cloud  in  circumstances 
which  will  be  recounted  later. 

Napoleon  always  had  a  weakness  for  actresses 
There  is  a  story  of  a  Spanish*  girl  whom  he  met  in 
Madrid  and  who  was  recommended  to  him  by  the  pre- 
fect as  being  "a  very  piece  of  virtue"  and  as  "chaste  as 
any  old  nun."  The  Emperor  said  that  he  would  like  a 
presentation,  and  so  the  little  actress  was  brought  to 
headquarters  tricked  out  in  all  the  trinkets  and  fallals 
of  her  wardrobe  and  with  all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia 
Felix  sprinkled  upon  her  person  : 

Now  if  there  was  one  thing  the  Emperor  hated  it  was  scent. 
The  only  kind  he  could  endure  was  eau-de-Cologne ;  and  so 
when  Constant  brought  in  this  little  dressed-up  scent  bottle  he 
took  a  hurried  step  backwards.  The  poor  child,  who,  like  her 
aunt,  thought  her  triumph  assured  by  such  unstinted  libations 
of  fragrant  essences,  nearly  dropped  down  on  the  spot  when 
she  perceived  their  disastrous  effect  upon  the  Emperor.  The 
grievousness  of  the  discovery  at  once  mirrored  itself  in  her 
face,  giving  her  such  a  queer  and  at  the  same  time  such  a  tak- 
ing air  of  bewilderment  that  Napoleon  forthwith  conquered 
his  aversion  to  scents  and  hastened  to  show  her  every  mark 
of  sympathy. 

Constant  retired.  He  had  been  away  a  good  two  hours 
when  there  was  such  a  startling,  agitated  tugging  at  the 
Emperor's  bell  that  the  faithful  valet  rushed  off  in  terror  lest 
something  awful  had  occurred.  Spanish  women  are  such 
fanatical  creatures,  thought  he,  and  perhaps  the  whole  thing 
was  a  mere  subterfuge  invented  to  get  herself  into  the 
Emperor's  room  so  that  she  might  dispatch  him  with  a  blow 
of  the  stiletto  (which  every  Spanish  woman  is  said  to  carry 
in  her  garter)  and  so  rid  her  country  of  its  iniquitous  invader. 
He  went  in  prepared  for  the  worst.  No  Emperor  was  there  ! 
The  girl  stood  staring  at  him  with  an  excited,  almost  wild 
expression  on  her  face.  He  was  about  to  question  her  when  he 
heard  the  Emperor  in  the  next  room  shouting  out,  "Constant, 
clear   the   little   thing   out   as   soon    as   you   can.     She    will    do 


for  me  with  her  scent.  I  can  not  stand  it.  Open  all  the 
doors  and  windows,  but  whatever  you  do  get  her  outside. 
Hurry  up  !" 

Completely  reassured,  Constant  tried  to  get  her  to  under- 
stand that  her  perfumes  made  the  Emperor  feel  ill.  It  was 
no  easy  matter  to  make  his  meaning  clear,  since  she  knew 
no  French,  but  at  last  by  graphic  gestures  and  grimaces  he 
managed  to  achieve  his  object.  The  poor  child  began  to 
cry,  and  begged  him  not  to  send  her  off  like  that  in  the  middle 
of  the  night.  It  was  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to 
convince  her  that  every  means  had  been  taken  to  insure  her 
incognito,  and  that  a  carriage  with  springs  soft  as  the  use 
for  which  it  was  kept,  and  blinds  lowered  like  the  drooping 
lashes  of  the  fair  ones  it  conveyed  to  the  Emperor,  was  ready 
and  waiting  for  her.  She  wept  more  copiously  at  everything 
he  said  ;  nor  did  she  regain  her  composure  till  Constant,  wiser 
in  his  actions  than  in  his  words,  placed  on  the  table  the  gold 
which  the  Emperor  had  directed  him  to  give  her. 

Meanwhile,  Napoleon  was  sitting  in  his  dressing-room  hold- 
ing his  head  in  his  hands.  At  last  when  the  air  had  been 
freshened  and  the  windows  shut  again,  he  came  back  into  his 
room  breathing  anathema  against  all  women  who  had  the  bad 
taste  to  cover  themselves  with  scent,  and  as  Constant  relieved 
him  of  his  dressing-gown  he  kept  saying,  "I  very  nearly 
fainted,  I  did  indeed — just  like  a  little  fine  lady." 

The  incident  of  the  Emperor's  meeting  with  Marie 
Louise  is  of  course  well  known,  but  it  will  bear  repeti- 
tion. The  author  gives  Napoleon  credit  for  a  gratidc 
passion.  He  had  undergone,  he  says,  a  complete  trans- 
formation and  made  no  affectation  of  concealing  his 
honest  feelings.  He  had  received  the  letter  of  the  arch- 
duchess with  "boyish  delight,"  and  one  might  have 
taken  him  for  a  youngster  immersed  in  the  bright  illu- 
sions of  twenty  years: 

The  Emperor  left  Compiegne  to  meet  Marie  Louise  with 
every  intention  of  observing  the  formalities  which  he  had 
himself  prescribed,  but  he  grew  impatient  with  all  the  cere- 
monial, and  when  he  learned  that  his  fiancee  was  not  more 
than  a  dozen  leagues  away  he  got  into  a  carriage  with  the 
King  of  Naples  and  drove  off  to  meet  her  without  escort.  He 
encountered  her  cortege  at  Courcelles,  and  he  then  alighted 
and  approached  the  Archduchess's  carriage.  The  equerry 
threw  open  the  door  and  cried,  "The  Emperor  !" 

Like  a  true  lover,  Napoleon  rather  threw  himself  into  it 
than  entered  it,  and  his  young  fiancee  was  somewhat  taken 
aback  at  seeing  him  thus  set  etiquette  at  defiance.  She  was 
to  be  still  more  disconcerted  before  the  day  was  over.  No 
sooner  was  the  door  shut  than  the  carriage,  in  accordance 
with  the  Emperor's  instructions,  drove  off  rapidly  towards 
Compiegne,  thus  unceremoniously  setting  aside  all  the  arrange- 
ments he  himself  had  so  carefully  prepared. 

Compiegne  was  reached  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  when  the 
sovereigns  took  supper,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Naples  being 
of  the  party.  Still  rendered  oblivious  of  etiquette  by  the 
blooming  cheeks  of  Marie  Louise,  the  Emperor  with  the  im- 
patience of  a  sub-lieutenant  beseeched  his  blushing  Empress 
in  language  but  half  disguised,  which  he  emphasized  by  glances 
as  urgent  as  they  were  tender,  to  suffer  him  to  depart  from 
the  programme  and  spare  him  the  vexatious  necessity  of 
going  back  after  supper  to  sleep  at  his  own  quarters.  He  would 
be  so  much  better  off  where  he  was  ;  surely  she  might  have  a 
little  compassion  on  him.  The  Queen  of  Naples  always  took 
her  brother's  part  in  such  matters  and  did  her  utmost  to  per- 
suade the  Empress  not  to  show  herself  recalcitrant,  but  as  the 
latter  seemed  a  little  perplexed,  not  perhaps  quite  realizing 
what  was  being  asked  of  her,  the  Emperor  in  order  to  banish 
her  scruples  brought  his  heavy  artillery  into  action.  "Is  it  not 
true,  Monsieur  le  Cardinal,"  said  he  to  his  Uncle  Fesch,  "that 
we  are  really  and  truly  married?"  "Certainly,  sire,  according 
to  civil  law,"  answered  the  cardinal,  never  for  a  moment 
dreaming  of  the  consequences  his  answer  was  to  entail. 

And  here  we  may  well  leave  the  Emperor  and  his 
amours.  Indeed  we  have  had  them  in  overwhelming 
profusion,  and  sometimes  the  recital  has  been  in  lan- 
guage so  frank  as  to  be  embarrassing.  Perhaps  they 
were  hardly  worthy  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  large 
pages,  often  written  with  painful  indiscretion  and  with 
an  unnecessary  detail  that  contributes  nothing  to  the 
clarities  of  history. 

"The  Love  Affairs  of  Napoleon,"  translated  from  the 
French  of  Joseph  Turguan  by  J.  Lewis  May,  with 
numerous  portraits.  Published  by  the  John  Lane  Com- 
pany, New  York;  $5. 

The  effect  of  the  new  Canadian  law  on  cigarette 
smoking  by  boys  is  shown  in  the  trade  returns. 
Although  370,000,000  cigarettes  were  smoked  in  Canada 
since  the  first  of  the  year,  most  of  them  being  made 
in  the  Dominion,  the  number  shows  a  decline  of  30,- 
000,000  on  the  figures  for  the  preceding  twelve  months. 
The  results  are  more  striking  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  law  was  in  force  for  only  eight  months  of  the 
year.  It  forbids  the  sale  or  gift  of  cigarettes  or 
cigarette  material  to  bovs  of  sixteen  or  less  under  pen- 
alties of  from  $10  to  $100.  ■ 

The  verba  mate,  or  Paraguay  tea,  has  an  immense 
consumption  in  the  lower  parts  of  South  America, 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  tea  and  coffee.  It  grows 
wild  and  plentiful,  is  cheap  as  dirt,  and  has  a  good  per 
cent  of  theine,  the  active  principle  of  tea  and  coffee, 
but  less  than  either.  It  has  a  genuine  high  therapeutic 
soothing,  stimulating  effect  upon  the  stomach  and  the 
whole  system.  The  people  over  a  large  part  of  South 
America  have  the  very  strongest  belief  in  its  curative 
and  consoling  effects. 

«»»■ 

A  French  chemist  has  recently  proclaimed  that  cider 
is  an  antidote  for  typhoid  fever.  The  acid  in  it  is  the 
agent,  as  it  destroys  the  germs.  Cider  in  Europe  is 
more  generally  used  as  a  beverage  than  in  this  country. 
Germans  appear  to  prefer  cider  after  it  becomes  sour, 
hut  Americans  usually  prefer  it  while  it  is  sweet. 

Professor  Pazaurek,  originator  of  the  museum  of  bad 
taste  in  Wurtemburg,  believes  every  art  museum  should 
have  attached  to  it,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  collection 
of  horrible  examples,  with  the  object  of  raising  the 
standard  of  public  taste. 

The  people  of  New  York  City  cbnsum 
280,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  in  1908. 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


By  Sidnev  G.  P.  Coryn. 


In  the  Wake  of  the  Green  Banner,  by  Eugene 
Paul  Metour,  Published  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York;  $1.50. 

This  remarkable  novel  has  a  high  educa- 
tional value  apart  from  its  romantic  and  senti- 
mental interest.  Every  one  knows  that  French 
activities  in  Morocco  have  been  one  of  the 
explosive  factors  in  European  politics,  but  the 
cause  of  the  trouble,  its  character,  the  per- 
sonality of  the  actors,  and  the  fierce  and  cruel 
passions  aroused  are  not  familiar,  nor  is  there 
much  recognition  of  the  dramatic  values  in- 
volved. 

The  story  begins  with  the  assembly  of  the 
chief  actors.  There  is  Captain  d'Ornano,  a 
Corsican  officer  of  ordnance  under  General  de 
Diolie  in  charge  of  the  garrison  of  Marakesh. 
There  is  the  general's  daughter,  Gisele,  and 
George  Layton,  an  American  artist.  Abd-er- 
Rhaman  has  escaped  from  his  British  jailers 
and  if  the  Emperor  Muley-Hassan  should  die 
the  French  would  put  Muley-Aziz  in  his  place, 
while  the  .terrible  Senussiya  Arabs  would  unite 
as  one  man  under  Abd-er-Rhaman.  First, 
then,  we  have  a  determined  but  unsuccessful 
attempt  on  the  part  of  D'Ornano  and  Leyton 
to  abduct  Abd-er-Rhaman,  and  then  follows 
the  Arab  rising,  the  fall  of  Marakesh,  and  the 
massacre  of  the  French  garrison. 

D'Ornano,  Leyton,  and  Grisele  escape,  and 
it  falls  to  the  two  men  to  take  the  girl  in 
safety  across  the  Sahara.  The  journey  is 
one  of  alternate  fighting  and  cunning  di- 
plomacy. The  fierce  tribes  of  the  desert  pass 
in  review  before  us  and  the  panorama  is 
painted  in  such  infinite  detail  and  with  such 
gorgeous  and  lurid  colors  that  we  can  not 
enough  admire  the  immense  knowledge  that 
inspires  its  conception.  The  journey  is 
safely  performed  and  the  haven  of  the  French 
garrison  reached,  but  we  find  ourselves  once 
more  in  the  midst  of  the  terrible  conflict 
between  the  Europeans  and  Abd-er-Rhaman. 
The  little  band  of  refugees  are  once  more 
flung  out  upon  the  desert  and  likely  to  become 
the  prey  of  the  implacable  tribesmen  who 
hover  upon  their  trail,  and  it  is  only  after  a 
display  of  splendid  valor  and  incessant  fight- 
ing that  the  curtain  falls  upon  safety  and 
realization. 

No  such  picture  of  Arab  life,  its  fine  vir- 
tues and  its  hideous  cruelties,  has  been 
painted.  "In  the  Wake  of  the  Green  Ban- 
ner" is  eminently  a  story  for  those  who  are 
tired  of  the  sordid  fiction  of  the  day  and 
would  seek  a  corrective  in  the  romance  of 
hard  blows  and  magnificent   endurance. 


The  Ethics   of  Progress,  by   Charles   F.   Dole. 

Published  by   Thomas   Y.   Crowell   &   Co., 

New  York;    $1.50. 

Under   a    somewhat   vague    title    the    author 

follows    a    courageous    quest.      Can    we    define 

right     and     wrong?      What     is      conscience? 

What  is  happiness?     Is  there  a  clear  dividing 

line  between  the  moral  and  the  immoral?     Is 

there  an   ethical  yardstick  that  we   can   apply 

to  human  actions? 

The  inquiry  is  a  commendable  one,  al- 
though ancient.  Certainly  it  has  never  been 
attempted  with  greater  breadth,  more  lu- 
cidity, or  a  completer  freedom  from  con- 
ventional thought  and  expression.  If  the 
book  leaves  us  with  personal  problems  still 
unsolved,  we  are  at  least  grateful  for  a  wider 
horizon,  for  many  suggestive  thoughts,  and 
for  the  statement  of  a  constructive  and  help- 
ful philosophy  which  is  so  much  more  ac- 
ceptable because  it  is  not  new. 

Gautama  Buddha,  at  the  moment  of  his 
illumination,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
"Foregoing  self,  the  universe  grows  I."  That 
may  be  said  to  be  the  keynote  of  Dr.  Dole's 
philosophy.  Conscience  is  a  recognition  of 
the  needs  of  others,  and  virtue  is  the  will 
to  satisfy  that  need.  Sympathy  is  the  asser- 
tion of  nature  that  we  are  essentially  iden- 
tical and  that  the  happiness  of  the  individual 
is  impossible  unless  universally  shared.  With 
primitive  humanity  conscience  was  the  recog- 
nition of  the  needs  of  the  few.  Moral  evo- 
lution means  that  the  few  become  the  many 
and  that  we  advance  toward  perfection  by  the 
merging  of  our  consciousness  into  that  of  an 
ever  greater  environment.  The  ego  ceases 
to  be  individual   and  becomes  universal. 

This  substantial  volume  is  not  to  be  sum- 
marized in  a  few  aphorisms  nor  its  conclu- 
sions compressed  into  a  tabloid.  It  is  a 
weighty  exposition  of  a  philosophy  that  lies 
at  the  forgotten  heart  of  every  religion,  now 
advanced  once  more  with  a  clearness  of  dic- 
tion, a  wealth  of  illustration  and  application, 
and  a  broad  charity  that  should  commend  it 
lo  a  thoughtful  public  once  more  eager  for 
charts  and  compasses. 


When  Railroads  Were  New,  by  Charles  Fred- 
erick Carter.  Published  by  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  New  York  ;  $2. 

Some  coming  generation,  seeking  to  compile 

histories   of     ts  forebears,    will   marvel   at   the 

lack   of  material   relating  to  the   birth   of   our 

railroad  systems.     There  will  be  no  dearth  of 

l!    m~  erial   or  pf  the  war  of  argument, 

rise,  apology,  and  denunciation  that  lias 

I  .^    development    of    transportation 

art   that  it  has  necessarily  played  in 

n-ercial   life.     But  of  the  actual  dawn 


of  the  railroad  era  there  is  little  enough  or 
of  its  progress  through  apathy,  doubt,  and  an 
almost  superstitious  conservatism,  to  the  tri- 
umphant dominance  that  is  now  assured  to  it. 

Mr.  Carter  has  done  something  to  make 
good  this  deficiency.  Leaving  all  such 
harassed  questions  as  rates  and  rebates  upon 
one  side,  he  devotes  himself  to  a  plain  record 
of  mechanical  progress  from  the  time — well 
within  living  memory — when  the  inhabitants 
of  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  instructed  their 
representatives  at  Washington  to  "use  their 
utmost  endeavors  to  prevent,  if  possible,  so 
great  a  calamity  to  our  town  as  must  be  the 
location  of  any  railroad  through  it."  He  gives 
us  a  sketch  of  America's  pioneer  railroad, 
which  was  opened  in  1830  and  ran  three  trains 
a  day  from  Baltimore  to  Ellicott's  -Mills,  thir- 
teen miles  away.  Then  we  have  the  story  of 
early  days  on  the  Erie  and  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  and  this  is  followed  by  the 
"Genesis  of  the   Vanderbilt   System." 

The  book  concludes  with  an  account  of  the 
building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and 
the  last  page  appropriately  "contains  a  good 
story.  The  Canadians  are  a  thrifty  folk,  due 
perhaps  to  the  strong  infusion  of  Scotch 
blood,  and  the  ceremony  of  driving  the  last 
spike    was    conducted    upon    economical    lines. 

"The  last  spike,"  said  General  Manager  Van 
Home,  "will  be  just  as  good  an  iron  one  as 
there  is  between  Montreal  and  Vancouver. 
Any  one  who  wants  to  see  it  driven  will  have 
to  pay  full  fare."  As  a  result  there  were  very 
few  spectators  when  Mr.  Donald  Smith,  now 
Lord  Strathcona,  wielded  the  maul,  and  when 
the  blow  had  been  struck  without  any  prelimi- 
nary speech-making  or  festivities  the  little 
party  went  fishing. 

The  author  is  to  be  warmly  congratulated 
upon  an  eminently  readable  book,  a  book  free 
from  all  controversial  matter  and  entirely  de- 
voted to  achievement  that  was  always  courage- 
ous and  often  heroic. 


Diana  Dethroned,  by  W.  M.  Letts.  Published 
by  John  Lane,  New  York;   $1.50. 

This  novel  centres  around  the  aristocratic 
country  life  of  England,  where  no  one  seems 
to  do  any  particular  kind  of  work  and  where 
traditions  take  the  place  of  more  material 
realities.  It  is  the  story  of  a  girl  brought 
up  away  from  cities  and  without  the  con- 
tact with  men  and  things  that  bring  a  timely 
recognition  of  womanhood.  As  a  result 
Phoebe  is  married  for  years  before  she 
realizes  the  deeper  possibilities  of  her  sex,  for 
we  may  put  upon  one  side  her  girlish  infatua- 
tion for  the  graceless  Robin  that  remains 
sanctified  in  her  imagination  after  she  finds 
that  her  lover  has  been  already  married  and 
that  his  wife  is  still  alive,  although  to  do  him 
justice  he  believes  that  she  is  dead. 

We  may  doubt  if  there  are  many  such  girls 
as  Phoebe,  and  although  two  men  fell  in  love 
with  her  the  average  male  reader  will  feel  no 
jealousy  of  their  success.  That  a  healthy, 
country-bred  damsel  should  be  passionately 
fond  of  her  horses  and  dogs  is  natural  enough, 
but  it  is  not  natural  that  she  should  be  so 
placidly  indifferent  to  the  larger  passions  that 
usually  assert  themselves  without  a  summons. 
Her  charity  for  the  servant  girl  who  has 
loved  not  wisely  but  too  well,  her  compre- 
hension of  the  case,  seem  to  show  an  intel- 
lectual understanding  of  sex  that  never  widens 
into  impulse  or  suggests  the  possibility  that 
Phcebe  herself  may  fall  in  love  in  the  whole- 
some and  old-fashioned  way.  Even  when  she 
finally  avows  a  love  for  her  husband  and  the 
father  of  her  children,  we  still  have  an  un- 
satisfied feeling  that  her  affection  is  more  of 
the  maiden  aunt  variety  than  the  wifely. 
There  may  be  such  girls  as  Phcebe  with 
abounding  physical  health,  warm  sympathies, 
conscience,  and  sense  of  duty,  but  wholly  with- 
out passion  and  quite  unable  to  "let  go,"  but 
they  do  not  appeal  to  the  average  intelligence, 
and  the  skill  of  the  picture  rather  intensifies 
our  apathy.  There  is  no  red  in  the  author's 
color  box.  He  tells  a  leisurely  and  complete 
story  with  every  detail  carefully  worked  and 
every  corner  rounded.  It  is  powerfully  in- 
teresting and  of  high  literary  value,  but  there 
is  no  tear  in  the  eye  when  we  bid  farewell  to 
Phcebe. 


De  Pro  fund  is,  by  Oscar  Wilde.  Published 
by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
This  second  edition  with  additional  matter 
proves  the  existence  of  a  growing  sympathy 
with  a  man  who  paid  the  penalty  of  his  mis- 
deeds to  the  uttermost  farthing  and  whose 
memory  we  can  well  afford  to  cherish  with 
admiration  and  respect.  "De  Profundis"  was 
written  by  the  author  while  in  prison  and  it 
has  become  a  classic.  It  may  be  the  only 
permanent  survivor  of  Oscar  Wilde's  work, 
and  that  it  will  survive  is  guaranteed  alike 
by  its  sincerity  and  its  humanity.  A  frontis- 
piece portrait  accompanies  the  present  edi- 
tion. 


Seekers  in  Sicily,  by  Elizabeth  Bisland  and 
Anne  Hoyt.  Published  by  the  John  Lane 
Company,  New  York;  $1.50. 

This  brightly  writen  book  persuades  us  that 
we  do  not  know  so  much  about  Sicily  as  we 
ought  to,  and  that  there  are  parts  of  Europe 
yet  awaiting  discovery  by  such  enterprising 
and  sympathetic  voyagers  as  the  authors.  A 
much  better  travel  book  has  yet  to  be  written 
or  one  that  introduces  us  more  successfully  to 


the  living  heart  of  a  people  with  all  its 
quaint  superstition,  its  romance,  and  its  tra- 
dition. Messina  has  been  destroyed  since  this 
book  was  written,  but  all  the  other  parts 
touched  upon  therein  remain  unmarred,  and 
certainly  so  bright  and  entertaining  a  book 
should  do  something  to  swell  the  tourist  tide 
and  perhaps,  to  attract  some  travelers  who 
now  seem  to  think  that  inasmuch  as  all  roads 
lead   to   Rome   all   roads   also   end   there. 


The    Autobiography    of    Nathaniel    Southgatc 
Shaler.      Published      by      the      Houghton 
Mifflin      Company,       Boston      and      New 
York;   $4. 
The  autobiography  proper  occupies  not  quite 
a  half  of  this  substantial  volume,  the  remain- 
der   being    occupied    by    memoirs    contributed 
by    Mrs.    Shaler,    who    may    be    congratulated 
upon    a    felicitous    style    and    much    selective 
ability. 

Nearly  all  biographies  are  too  long  and  the 
first  impression  of  this  work  is  that  it  might 
have  been  curtailed  with  advantage  to  this 
subject.  But  an  examination  fails  to  disclose 
any  superfluous  matter,  the  two  sections  are 
admirably  complementary,  while  the  work  as 
a  whole  is  a  faithful  picture  of  a  distin- 
guished savant  whose  great  intellectual  pow- 
ers were  supplemented  by  a  human  charm 
and  kindliness  that  it  is  well  thus  to  remem- 
ber. 


The   Rubaiyat   of   Omar  Khayyam.     Published 
by   the  J.    B.    Lippincott   Company,   Phila- 
delphia. 
There  is  room   for  an  edition  so  well  deco- 
rated  as   this   one   and   with   so   discerning   an 
introduction    as    that    contributed    by    Joseph 
Jacobs.     The  tinted  frontispiece  and  the  page 
designs    in    black    and    white    are    by    Frank 
Brangwyn,  A.  R.  A. 


The  Henry  James  Edition. 

The  appearance  of  the  twenty-fourth  vol- 
ume of  "The  Novels  and  Tales  of  Henry 
James"  completes  as  impressive  an  edition  of 
the  writings  of  a  popular  novelist  as  has  been 
gi\en  to  this  generation  and  one  that  reflects 
credit  upon  its  publishers,  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons  of  New  York. 

The  edition  is  indeed  something  more  than 
a  mere  uniform  reprint,  containing  as  it  does 
some  distinctive  and  valuable  novelties.  Mr. 
James  devoted  many  months  to  a  careful  re- 
vision of  all  the  novels  and  tales,  and  particu- 
larly the  early  ones,  while  the  special  prefaces 
from  his  pen  contain  first  a  narration  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  book  was  con- 
ceived and  written,  and  second  a  critical 
examination  of  the  work  itself.  Mr.  James 
has  certainly  succeded  in  detaching  himself 
from  his  own  creations  and  in  assuming  an 
independent  and   critical   pose. 

Still  another  interesting  feature  is  the 
frontispiece  to  each  volume  representative 
of  the  locale  of  the  text.  These  frontispieces 
are  in  photogravure  specially  prepared  by  Mr. 
Alvin  Langdon  Coburn,  who  undertook  the 
work  con  ainore  and  with  infinite  care. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  typo- 
graphical work  is  of  the  highest  order.  The 
paper  was  specially  manufactured  with  the 
author's  initials  as  a  water-mark,  while  the 
type  and  binding  are  of  the  most  dignified 
order.  The  price  in  cloth  is  $2  per  volume, 
and  in  half  levant  $4  per  volume,  but  they 
are  sold  only  by  subscription  and  in  com- 
plete sets. 

*•*■ 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York,  have 
published  "Bar  B  Boys,"  by  Edwin  L.  Sabin, 
illustrated  by  Charles  Copeland.  It  is  a 
ranching  book  for  boys  and  with  a  whole- 
some thrill  upon  every  page.     Price,  $1.50. 
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A  Book  About  Panama. 

The  Conquest  of  the  Isthmus,  by  Hugh  C. 
Weir.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York;  $2. 

It  is  pleasant  to  read  a  book  upon  the 
Panama  Canal  that  contains  hardly  any  con- 
troversial matter  and  that  is  devoted  to  the 
human  aspects  of  the  undertaking  rather  than 
to  the  commercial  or  the  mechanical.  Mr. 
Weir  has  indeed  written  a  capital  story,  and 
one  that  is  all  about  men  and  women,  how 
they  spend  their  time,  what  they  wear  and 
what  they  eat,  the  dangers  that  they  encoun- 
ter and  overcome,  their  struggles  with  the 
jungle,  with  disease,  and  with  wild  animals, 
and  the  thousand  and  one  incidents  that  are 
beyond  the  experiences  of  a  fuller  civilization. 
but  that  become  more  or  less  commonplaces 
to  the  men  who  are  grappling  with  the  great- 
est engineering  problem  of  the  age. 

Upon  one  point  only  the  author  allows  him- 
self to  deviate  into  controversy,  but  in  a  man- 
ner so  genial  as  to  be  well  in  accord  with  the 
rest  of  his  book.  He  pauses  to  salute  the 
newspaper  critics  of  the  Gatun  Dam  and  to 
hit  them  'a  cheery  thwack  upon  the  head. 
These  gentlemen,  who  can  not  distinguish  be- 
tween a  dredging  machine  and  a  steam  shovel, 
are  none  the  less  able  by  some  miraculous 
clairvoyance  to  discern  a  subterranean  lake 
under  the  dam  and  to  predict  its  collapse. 
Their  superhuman  vision  is  unfortunately  not 
shared  by  the  engineers,  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  just  such  tasks,  but  when  the  re- 
cent slip  ocurred,  the  fifth  of  such  inevitable 
and  momentary  embarrassments,  the  delighted 
scribes,  inflamed  with  the  glory  of  predic- 
tions verified,  hastened  to  report  that  the  dam 
was  ruined  and  they,  and  they  only,  had  "told 
you  so." 

All  of  which  we  knew  already,  but  it  is  good 
to  know  it  again  and  from  so  vivacious  a  pen. 
Mr.  Weir  has  no  animosity  for  the  muckraker. 
Indeed  he  thinks  that  where  muck  exists,  a 
rake  in  capable  hands  is  a  good  thing,  "but 
when  he  hasn't  facts  or  even  shreds  of  facts 
to  support  his  charges,  and  in  the  face  of 
the  world  tries  to  riddle  his  country's  cause, 
he  is  open  to  the  suspicion  that  he  would  sell 
his  nation's  honor  as  quickly  as  he  would  his 
own." 

Mr.  Weir  has  a  keen  eye  for  anecdotal 
values.  His  book  is  filled  with  good  things, 
some  of  them  heroic,  some  humorous,  some 
adventurous,  and  some  tragic.  He  has  kept 
his  eyes  open  to  good  purpose  and  always  with 
special  invitation  to  the  things  that  are  of 
interest  not  so  much  to  the  engineer  or  to  the 
merchant,  as  to  the  average  red-bloded  man 
who  delights  in  pluck  and  who  cares  not  over- 
much about  the  precise  ways  in  which  it  is  to 
be  coined  into  dollars  and  cents.  Over  thirty 
original  illustrations  and  maps  complete  a  de- 
lightful   volume. 


and  illustrations  are  admirable.     The  price  is 
60   cents  per  volume. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
"Sonnets,"  by  Fanny  Purdy  Palmer,  will 
soon  be  published  in  a  limited  hand-made 
paper  edition  by  Paul  Elder  &  Co.,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  hand-set  bookmaking  of  the 
Tomoye  Press.  The  text  is  arranged  in  two 
groups,  "California  Sonnets,"  followed  by 
"Post   Meridiem." 

Mo  flat,  Yard  &  Co.  announce  the  imme- 
diate publication  of  the  final  and  definitive 
edition  of  William  Winter's  poems.  It  will 
be  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  numerous 
former  editions,  the  Author's  Edition. 

"Social  Service  and  the  Art  of  Healing,"  by 
Professor  Richard  Clarke  Cabot,  M.  D.,  of 
Harvard,  which  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.  will  pub- 
lish immediately,  occupies  the  very  van  of 
the  movement.  It  discusses  the  simultaneous 
afflictions  of  mind,  body,  and  estate,  the  use 
of  truth  and  falsehood  in  medical  work  and 
the  proper  applications  of  psychotherapy. 

When  "The  Lady  of  the  Decoration"  came 
out  in  April,  1906,  it  was  published  under  the 
name  of  "Frances  Little,"  who  is  now  known 
to  be  Mrs.  Fannie  C.  Macauley,  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  Her  second  book,  "Little  Sister 
Snow,"  the  scene  of  which,  like  that  of  "The 
Lady  of  the  Decoration,"  is  laid  in  Japan,  will 
appear  in   October. 

Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  announce 
the  publication,  on  October  15,  of  an  impor- 
tant historical  work,  entitled  "Virginia's  Atti- 
tude Toward  Slavery  and  Secession."  The 
author,  Beverley  E.  Munford,  is  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Virginia  bar  and  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  political,  educational,  and  social 
life  of  that  State.  In  this  work,  Mr.  Munford 
has  endeavored  to  present  the  anti-slavery 
and  union-loving  sentiments  of  Virginia,  and 
to  show  how  neither  devotion  to  slavery  nor 
hostility  to  the  Union  was  the  controlling 
cause  which  impelled  her  to  secession. 

Clyde  Fitch,  it  has  been  recalled,  made  his 
first  success  with  the  charming  play  "Beau 
Brummel,"  and  the  late  Richard  Mansfield's 
acting  in  the  part  seems  destined  to  become 
a  national  tradition  of  our  stage.  This  play 
was  first  issued  in  book  form  last  season  by 
the  John  Lane  Company  in  an  attractively 
printed  edition  with  illustrations  reproducing 
views  in  costume  of  Mr.  Mansfield  and  other 
members  of  the  producing  company. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


New  Publications. 
Among  the  juvenile  books  comes  a  volume 
from  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.  It  is 
entitled  "Boy  Life"  and  consists  of  stories 
and  readings  from  the  works  of  Howells,  ar- 
ranged for  supplementary  reading  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  by  Percival  Chubb.  Its  price 
is  50  cents. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  have 
issued  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of 
Francis  T.  Palgrave's  "Golden  Treasury,"  se- 
lected from  the  best  songs  and  lyrical  poems 
in  the  English  language  and  arranged  with 
notes.  The  two  volumes  are  here  combined 
in  one  with  satisfactory  indices  of  authors 
and  first  lines.     The  price  is  $1.50. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York,  have 
published  "When  America  Won  Liberty,"  by 
Tudor  Jenks.  This  is  a  companion  volume 
to  the  same  author's  "When  America  Was 
New,"  and  continues  that  narrative  through 
the  Revolutionary  War.  It  is  intended  pri- 
marily for  young  people,  but  there  is  no 
appearance  of  "writing  down"  or  of  a  stren- 
UOus  simplicity.     The  price  is  $1.25. 

A  timely  little  volume  comes  from  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston  and  New 
York.  It  is  entitled  ''Oliver  Wendell  Holmes: 
The  Autocrat  and  His  Fellow-Boarders."  It 
is  from  the  pen  of  Samuel  McChord  Croth- 
ers,  who  writes  a  graceful  literary  apprecia- 
tion of  the  poet,  followed  by  a  wise  selection 
from  his  poems.  A  good  frontispiece  portrait 
of  Dr.  Holmes  completes  a  little  volume  that 
should  be  in  demand.     The  price  is  75   cents. 

Duffield  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  completed 
their  edition  of  the  works  of  Jane  Austen  in 
ten  volumes.  This  issue  is  in  every  way 
worthy  of  its  subject.  The  volumes  are  well 
and  tastefully  bound,  the  type  is  of  com- 
fortable size,  while  the  many  colored  illustra- 
tions are  quaintly  artistic  and  consonant  with 
the  spirit  of  the  text.  There  is  no  longer 
any  excuse  for  a  neglect  of  Jane  Austen. 
The   price  is   $1.25   per  volume. 

Those  who  know  Etta  Blaisdell  McDonald 
and  Julia  Dalrymple  will  rejoice  in  the  addi- 
tion of  two  more  volumes  from  their  pen  to 
the  "Little  People  Everywhere"  series.  "Kath- 
leen in  Ireland"  and  "Ume  San  in  Japan" 
now  raise  the  number  of  countries  thus  de- 
scribed to  twelve.  Certainly  nothing  could  be 
better  devised  for  stimulating  in  children  an 
interest    in    other    peoples,    while    the    printing 


New  Books  Received. 

"After  Death — What?"  by  Cesare  Lombroso. 
Small,    Maynard    &    Co. 

"Americans,"  by  Alexander  Francis.  D.  Apple- 
ton    Si    Co. 

"Fernando  Cortes,"  by  Francis  Augustus  Mac 
Nutt.       G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 

"Janet  at  Odds,"  by  Anna  Chapin  Ray.  Little, 
Brown   &    Co. 

"Leaves  from  a  Madeira  Garden,"  by  Charles 
Thomas  Stanford.     The  John  Lane  Company. 

"Life,  Letters,  and  Journals  of  George  Tick- 
nor."     Two  vols.     The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

"Marriage  as  a  Trade,"  by  Cicely  Hamilton. 
Moffat,    Yard    &    Co. 

"On  the  Tracks  of  Life,"  by  Leo  G.  Sera.  The 
John    Lane    Company. 

"Robinson  Crusoe,"  by  Daniel  Defoe.  The 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

"The  Boys'  Life  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant,"  by  Helen 
Nicolay.      The    Century    Company. 

"The  Bretons  at  Home,"  by  Frances  M.  Gost- 
ling.     A.   C.   McClurg  &  Co. 

"The  Chinese,"  by  J.  S.  Thomson.  The  Bobbs- 
Merrill     Company. 

"The  Conquest  of  the  Isthmus,"  by  Hugh  C. 
Weir.      G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 

"The  Human  Way,"  by  Louise  Collier  Willcox. 
Harper    &    Brothers. 

"The  Last  Days  of  Papal  Rome,"  by  R.  Dc 
Cesare.      The  Houghton    Mifflin   Company. 

"The  Poems  of  William  Winter."  Moffat, 
Yard  &  Co. 

"The  Romance  of  Northumberland,"  by  A.  G. 
Bradley.      A.    C.    McClurg  &   Co. 

"The  Romantic  Movement  in  English  Poetry," 
by  Arthur   Symons.      E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co. 

"The  Wide  Awake  Girls  in  Winstead,"  by  Katli- 
erine   Ruth    Ellis.      Little,    Brown  &  Co. 


The  Two  Trees. 
Beloved,    gaze    in    thine   own    heart, 

The  holy  tree  is  growing  there; 
From  joy   the   holy  branches  start, 

And    all   the   trembling  flowers   they   hear. 
The   changing    colors   of    its    fruit 

Have    dowered    the    stars    with    merry    light ; 
The   surety  of   its   hidden    root 

Has    planted    quiet    in    the    night; 
The  shaking  of  its   leafy  head 

lias  given  the  waves  their  melody. 
And    made    my    lips    and    music    wed, 

Murmuring    a    wizard    song    for    thee. 
There,    through   bewildered  branches  go 

Winged    Loves  borne  on    in  gentle  strife, 
Tossing   and    tossing   to   and    fro 

The  flaming  circle  of  our  life. 
When    looking   on   their   shaken    hair. 

And   dreaming   how  they  dance  and   dart, 
Thine  eyes  grow    full   of  tender  care; 

Beloved,   gaze   in   thine  own    heart. 

Gaze  no  more  in  the  bitter  glass 

The    demons,    with    their    subtle    guile, 
Lift  up  before  us  when  they  pass, 

Or   only   gaze  a  Httle   while; 
For  there  a  fatal   image  grows, 

With    broken    boughs   and    blackened    leaves, 
And  roots  half  hidden  under  snows 

Driven   by    a    storm   that   ever    grieves. 
For  all    things    turn   to   barrenness 

In  the  dim  glass  the  demons  hold — 
The  glass  of  outer  weariness, 

Made  when  God  slept  in  times  of  old. 
There,    through    the    broken    branches,    go 

The   ravens  of  unresting  thought; 
Peering  and   flying  to   and   fro, 

To  see  men's  souls  bartered  and  bought. 
When    they    are    heard    upon    the    wind. 

And    when    they    shake    their    wings,    alas! 
Thy  tender  eyes  grow   all   unkind; 

Gaze  no    more   in    the   bitter   glass. 

— William    Butler    Vents. 


Though  Lite  "Were  All. 
Though  life  were  all, 

And  its  cessation  silence,   night,  the  grave. 
Yet   from   our   lips  no    note  of    fear   should    fall. 

Dear  heart,   be   brave! 

Though  this  dim  hallway  down  which    mortals   go, 

Lead   into   night, 
Wide    all    its    windows    to    the    sunshine    throw! 

Lave   in   the  light! 

Though      through      the     star-flecked      spaces     ne'er 
should   flit 
This  thing  that  men  call  soul. 
Though    birth    and    death    and    daily    bonds    encom- 
pass it, 
Life  still  were  whole. 

Still   flowers  bloom,   the  winds  go  singing  by 

The  songs    that    Eden    heard: 
Deep   unto   deep  of   longing  makes   reply; 

Still  soul   by  soul    is  stirred. 

All   that  man  longs  for  potent  in  life  is, — 

Joy,  labor,  love,  content, — 
Though    else    were    silent    all    eternities, 

With  these  thy  soul  well  spent. 

Just  for  today,  dear  heart,  live  large  of  soul. 
Just  for  today  walk  where  the  light  streams  fall; 

For  so  to  live  were  recompense  and  goal, 
Though   life  were  all. 

—Hugh  J.  Hughes,  in  the  Century. 


The  Heart's  Cry. 
O  love,   it  is  so  hard,   so  hard  to  go ! 

You    gave    my   staff    to    my    reluctant    hand; 
My   sandals  on    my   feet  you    fastened,    and 
Wished    me    "good    speed,"    and    yet    my    steps    lag 

slow. 
O  love,   it  is  so  hard,  so  hard  to  go! 

O    Love,  the  way  is  weary  and   so  long. 

And  stones  and  briars  rend  my  toilworn  feet. 
The  sun  o'erhead  pours  down   its  burning  heat. 

The  day  drags  on,  without  your  luring  song. 

O   Love,   the  way  is  weary  and  so   long! 

Come,   Love,  once  more  and  smile  into  mine  eyes, 
And   give  me  all  the  faith  and   peace  I   knew 
The    while    I    journeyed    through    the    land    with 
you. 
Without  you,   I  have  grown  so  sad  and  wise. 
Come,  Love,  once  more,  and  smile  into  mine  eyes! 
— Leslie    Leigh    Ducros,    in    New    Orleans    Times- 
Democrat. 


A  new  and  profusely  illustrated  edition  of 
"The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam"  has  been 
published  by  the  Macmillan   Company. 
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Stews  and  Hashes, 
Fish,  Meats,  Game, 
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THE  FETE  AT  PAPEETE. 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 

In  Papeete  there  is  a  public  square  opposite 
the  governor's  palace,  called  la  place,  which 
is  the  locale  of  the  annual  public  entertain- 
ment offered  by  the  natives.  The  space  in 
which  the  spectators  are  allowed  to  remain  is 
railed  off  by  ropes,  leaving  a  lane  for  enter- 
ing and  departing  performers. 

The  holiday  garb  for  the  entertainers,  both 
men  and  women,  is  of  white,  and  absolutely 
immaculate  white  at  that.  Many  of  the 
women's  garments  are  elaborately  trimmed 
with  innumerable  yards  of  lace  and  embroid- 
ery, and,  though  the  greater  number  are 
barefooted,  an  occasional  dark  beauty  will 
break  out  violently  in  a  sudden  and  unex- 
pected rash  of  shoes  and  stockings. 

The  most  highly  esteemed  and  admired  fea- 
ture of  the  annual  entertainment  is  what  is 
known  as  the  "Himenes,"  folk  songs  which 
are  sung  by  a  native  chorus  kept  up  with 
pride  throughout  the  year  in  each  district 
and  greatly  encouraged  by  the  chiefs  thereof. 

Most-  of  these  chiefs  are  educated  men. 
and  one  or  two  are  highly  cultured,  having 
attended  famous  universities  of  Europe.  Nev- 
ertheless they  live  in  remote  places,  with  a 
sort  of  patriarchal  dignity,  administering  the 
affairs  of  their  own  clan  or  tribe,  and  de- 
voting themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
own   lands. 

Various  tribal  customs  are  kept  up  in  these 
more  remote  places,  but  all  seem  to  feel  a 
pride  and  interest  in  carrying  on  the  custom 
of  the  "Himenes."  which  may  be  said  to  be 
the   concert   and   the    opera    of   native    Tahiti. 

The  songs  sung  in  the  "Himenes"  are  of 
various  kinds.  There  are  songs  illustrating 
the  occupations  of  the  natives,  songs  cele- 
brating historical  events,  flag  songs,  greetings 
to  the  governor,  but,  characteristically,  the 
greater  part  are  songs  of  love. 

A  little  incident  thoroughly  typical  of  Ta- 
hiti, which  took  place  during  the  fete,  will 
give  one  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  these 
songs. 

A  pretty  native  daughter,  an  educated  demt- 
blanche  of  the  better  class,  accompanied  some 
of  the  women  tourists  to  the  fete,  and  gave 
them  a  running  interpretation  of  the  songs. 
But,  at  certain  places,  the  girl  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  tone,  and  entirely  without  embarrass- 
ment, would  explain,  as  who  would  say,  "You 
whites  are  too  squeamish,"  "This  can  not  be 
translated.      You  would   not   like   it." 

Some  experienced  travelers  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  "Himenes"  of  the  remoter 
South  Pacific  islands  contemptuously  stigma- 
tize those  sung  in  Tahiti  as  "a  fake,"  probably 
because  the  natives  have  blended  with  the 
original  folk  songs  a  number  of  American  or 
European  origin.  I  heard  them,  for  instance, 
give  one  number  which  was  their  version — 
acquired  by  ear — of  the  music  of  "Three 
Cheers  for  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue."  And 
there  were  other  airs  which  were  recognizable 
as  having  been  composed  in  the  atmosphere  of 
civilization.  It  is  not  surprising  that  they 
have  interpolated  alien  airs  with  their  folk 
songs,  as  the  natives  are  fond  of  music,  for 
which  they  seem  to  have  a  quick  and  correct 
ear.  Upon  one  occasion  a  number  of  them 
were  greatly  fascinated  by  the  college  calls  of 
a  group  of  collegiates,  of  which  "they  re- 
quested continuous  repetition  until  they  had 
memorized  them  ;  and  no  doubt  these  college 
cries  will  figure  in  the  "Himenes"  at  some 
future  fete. 

But,  naturally,  the  music  handed  down  by 
tradition  is  the  most  interesting  to  outsiders. 
Xo  written  copies  have  been  preserved  by  the 
natives,  but  students  of  ethnology  are  begin- 
ning to  obtain  records  with  gramophones. 

Musicians  agree  that  the  harmonies  are  sur- 
prisingly complicated  for  the  music  of  a  prim- 
itive race  and  marvel  at  the  correct  employ- 
ment of  counterpoint.  They  generally  have 
what  corresponds  to  our  tenor  part  sung 
above  four  other  parts,  the  tenor  voice  being 
much  prized. 

Many  of  these  unrecorded  compositions  are 
built  like  a  fugue.  Almost  every  song  of 
really  native  composition  would  end — or  seem 
to  end — in  a  long,  chanting  note.  Then  a 
single  voice  from  the  squatting  group  of 
singers  would  take  up  the  burden  of  the 
song;  another  would  join  in.  and  still  another, 
until  every  singer  was  again  taking  part. 
Their  ensemble,  their  sense  of  rhythm,  is  re- 
markable, yet  there  is  no  baton,  or  visible 
motion  to  set  the  time  from  the  leader,  who 
sings  lustily,  always  taking  the  part  of  the 
tenor.  Every  one  is  expected  to  do  his  part, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  I  saw  a  leader 
sharply  striking  with  a  long  staff  some  drone 
who  was  shirking. 

They  have  good  breath  control   and  equally 
good  control   of  tone,  but  give  no   shading  at 
all ;    there    is    no    effect     of     diminuendo     or 
crescendo  except  that  gained  by  singers  drop- 
ping  out   or   joining   in.      The   songs   seem   to 
leap   spontaneously   from    their   throats   in   vi- 
brant tones  rather  too  unsubdued  for  civilized 
ears,   although  when   softened   by   a  little   dis- 
tance, the   harmonies  are  calculated  to   charm 
the  most  sophisticated  hearing.     At  one  of  the 
feasts  fo'lowing  the   fete  at   Pappara   the   na- 
^a    .r  continuously  for  twelve  hours,  and 
v     ces,    far     from     sounding     fatigued, 
•d  ti    grow  clearer. 

natives   have   quite   a  sense   of   humor. 
;::eir     programme    on    the    day    of    the 


"Himenes"  competition  included  several 
comic  songs,  during  the  singing  of  one  of 
which  a  native-manufactured  steed  with  hu- 
man legs  violently  unhorsed  his  humorously 
disconcerted  rider  eight  or  ten  times,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  rapturous  laughter  from 
the  native  part  of  the  audience. 

The  native  dances  figured  on  another  part 
of  the  programme,  the  performers,  clothed  in 
costumes  of  uniform  style,  dancing  with  vio- 
lently marked  but  correct  rhythm  and  with 
perfect   uniformity   of   motion. 

There  was  a  certain  montony  about  the 
"Himenes,"  as  there  were  many  districts  rep- 
resented, and  the  monotonous  chants  per- 
petually repeated  were  apt  to  pall  upon  the 
ear  of  one  easily  wearied,  but  there  was  more 
variety  in  the  dances,  which  also,  like  the 
songs,  had  occasional  comic  features  to  tickle 
the  native  risibles. 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  the  dances  was 
given  by  some  natives  from  New  Caledonia. 
The  black,  wild-looking  dancers  gave  a  vio- 
lently executed  war  dance,  of  a  kind  which 
was  suggestive  of  a  band  of  savages  nerving 
themselves  up  to  the  point  of  killing  a  victim 
for  the  purpose  of  using  him  as  a  prize  dish 
at  a  cannibalistic  feast.  It  was  wild,  savage, 
striking,  and  the  best  and  most  individual 
dance. 

On  the  day  devoted  to  the  display  of  an- 
cient costumes — which,  by  the  way,  abstained 
utterly  from  violating  any  of  our  canons  of 
decency — the  one  which  attracted  most  atten- 
tion from  tourist  and  native  alike  was  that 
worn  by  a  Marquesas  Islander.  This  man  was 
elaborately  tattooed  from  head  to  foot.  There 
have  been  enough  deaths  from  blood-poisoning 
to  make  the  government — which  does  what  it 
can  to  keep  up  the  ratio  of  population — for- 
bid the  practice  of  tattooing.  So  this  man  is 
a  sort  of  living  curio,  more  particularly  as 
his  splendidly  developed  body  offered  a  huge 
area  of  territory  for  the  display  of  the  intri- 
cate designs  of  the  artist  who  had  embroid- 
ered him  in  the  altogether.  His  costume  con- 
sisted of  a  girdle,  a  necklet,  two  armlets,  and 
ankle  bands  of  human  hair,  which,  during 
some  epoch  preceding  the  piping  times  of 
peace,  had  been  stripped  from  the  heads  of 
luckless  captives.  Around  his  head  was  a 
wreath  or  crown  horribly  ornamented  with 
white  human  bones,  neatly  disposed  at  regu- 
lar intervals.  This  man,  I  learned  later,  had 
actually  practiced  cannibalism  on  one  occa- 
sion when  he  and  several  of  his  native 
friends,  during  a  drinking  bout,  for  pure  wan- 
ton deviltry  went  off  together  and  killed  and 
ate  a  man.  The  crime  was  never  proved, 
but  this  man,  for  a  time,  was  branded  as  a 
suspect,   and  banished   to   Tahiti. 

It  seemed  a  great  pity  that  the  revived 
costumes  of  olden  times  could  not  have  been 
worn  without  the  hideous  prudery  of  the 
ahutua  to  rob  them  of  all  grace.  One  could 
have  even  borne  up  better  if  they  had  cur- 
tailed them  to  a  length  a  little  shorter  than 
that  of  the  old-style  grass  skirts.  As  it  was, 
with  the  smooth,  shapely,  chocolate  brown 
necks  and  arms  ridiculously  covered  by  a 
Mother  Hubbard  yoke  and  sleeves,  and  with 
the  flopping  skirts  concealing  the  rounded, 
tapering  legs  of  the  wearers,  all  grace  was 
denied  the  once  graceful  grass-fringed  cos- 
tumes. 

The  dark,  abundant  tresses  of  the  native 
girls  offer  a  splendidly  contrasting  background 
for  the  display  of  the  couronnes  or  wreaths 
of  waxy-white,  heavily  fragrant  flowers  which 
they  wear  with  such  pride  and  pleasure.  Dur- 
ing fete  times,  however,  many  of  the  head- 
dresses were  of  artificial  flowers  constructed 
of  strips  of  cream-white  bamboo,  of  the  thick- 
ness of  paper,  which  are  further  set  off  and 
prettily  matched  by  the  long,  graceful,  floating 
plumes  of  cocoanut  fibre. 

The  decoration  of  the  pirogues,  or  native 
canoes,  which  are  displayed  in  the  day  parade 
on  the  mirror-like  surface  of  the  bay,  is  an- 
other pretty  feature  of  the  fete.  The  in- 
stinctive good  taste  of  these  people  extends 
to  their  flower-and-foliage  decorations.  The 
natives  seem  to  prefer  to  have  their  decora- 
tions suspended,  and  the  effect  made  by  two 
pirogues  joined  together  and  surmounted  by 
a  light  framework  of  bamboo,  from  which 
hang,  like  graceful  lambrequins  of  living 
green,  beautiful  clusters  of  blossoms  and 
leaves,  and  with  the  general  decorative  effect 
still  further  heightened  by  groups  of  hand- 
some natives  clothed  in  picturesque  costumes 
of  antique  style,  is  most  pictorial  and  at- 
tractive. They  seem  made  to  be  photo- 
graphed, and  cameras  are  much  in  evidence, 
before  which  the  natives  pose  instinctively. 

During  the  six  days  the  fete  lasts,  Papeete 
is  a  noisy  place  indeed,  and  crowded  with 
natives  from  outlying  villages  and  neighboring 
isles.  Each  district  has  its  band  of  "Himene" 
singers,  and  each  band  its  drummers,  who 
keep  up  an  almost  unremitting  thunder  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night. 

Novel,  picturesque,  and  beautiful  as  the 
fete  was,  when  it  was  over,  the  last  drum 
beat  silenced  and  the  natives  dispersed  to 
their  homes,  when  the  last  tourist  had  been 
gathered  onto  the  deck  of  the  Mariposa  for 
the  return  voyage,  the  last  farewells  appro- 
priate to  old  friendship  or  those  newly  formed 
had  been  spoken,  and  the  ship  had  finally 
withdrawn  from  the  wharf,  leaving  the  disso- 
lute little  city,  with  its  false  air  of  dullness, 
to  its  customary  isolation  and  quietude,  I  ob- 
served that  "the  regular  inhabitants"  heaved 
a    hugh    sigh   of  relief,  with    a   sort   of    tacit 


intimation  that  they  were  thanking  heaven 
for  the  good  old  routine  restored.  In  which, 
although  I  know  so  little  of  it,  1  quite  sym- 
pathized  with   them. 

Papeete,  August  20,  1909. 


Chamber  Music  Concerts. 
The  second  chamber  music  concert  of  the 
California  Conservatory  of  Music  will  be 
given  on  October  8  at  8:15  p.  m.  The  pro- 
gramme will  be  as  follows :  Trio  for  piano, 
clarinetto  and  viola,  E  flat  (Mozart),  Her- 
mann Genss,  Giannini,  Giulio  Minetti ;  con- 
certo for  violin  and  cello  (Bach),  Giulio  Mi- 
netti, Arthur  Weiss  ;  fantasiestucke  for  clari- 
netto and  piano,  op.  73  (Schumann),  Gian- 
nini. Hermann  Genss;  trio  for  piano,  violin 
and  cello,  op.  15  (Smetana).  Hermann  Genss, 
Giulio    Minetti,  Arthur  Weiss. 


Following  Billie  Burke  at  the  Van  Ness 
Theatre  will  be  seen  the  dramatic  triumph, 
"The  Third  Degree,"  which  is  the  work  of 
Charles  Klein,  the  author  of  "The  Lion  and 
the  Mouse." 


Can  not  be  easily  duplicated  if  lost  or 
stolen.  There  is  no  chance  of  such  danger 
in  one  of  our  steel  Safe  Deposit  Boxes. 

CROCKER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

CROCKER  BUILDING         Post  and  Market  St». 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


HOTEL  NORMANDIE 

Sutter  and  Gough  Sts. 

A    comfortable,  nigh   order,    uptown 
hotel,  now  under  the  management  of 

THOS.  H.  SHEDDEN 
Formerly  manager  of  St.  Dunstan's 


The  Gas  Meter 


The  gas  meter  has  been  the  subject  of  joke  and  anathema  so  long  that  it  is 
hard  to  make  the  truth  about  it  known.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  one  of  the  most 
accurate  mechanical  measuring  devices  in  common  use,  and  it  positively  can  not 
register  gas  consumption  unless  gas  is  passing  through  it. 

It  is  true  that  a  gas  meter  MAY  become  deranged  and  run  fast  or  slow,  but 
statistics  prove  that  the  average  error  is  about  the  same  as  between  the  fast  and 
slow  apparatus.  The  great  majority  of  meters  are  correct  within  the  limits  allowed 
by  law — 2  per  cent  fast  or  2  per  cent  slow. 

The  grocer  maintains  one  or  two  scales  by  which  he  weighs  all  products  sold 
by  weight.  The  gas  company  maintains  an  individual  meter  for  every  consumer, 
carefully  checks  the  device  before  it  is  installed,  inspects  it  to  see  that  it  is  in 
good  order  and   repairs  it  free  if  imperfections  are  discovered. 

The  chief  principles  of  the  gas  meter  have  been  in  use  since  1S-44.  Hundreds 
of  inventors  have  tried  to  improve  upon  them  and  have  failed.  If  it  were  possible 
for  the  gas  company  to  obtain  meters  absolutely  accurate  under  all  conditions,  we 
would  be  the  first  to  put  in  an  order  for  a  supply. 

We  contend  that  if  a  consumer  reads  and  checks  his  meter  frequently  he  will 
be  able  to  analyze  the  increases  or  decreases  in  his  bills  and  account  for  the  differ- 
ences by  the  more  or  less  gas  he  uses.  Copjriehi.  iqoq 

SAN  FRANCISCO  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
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MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 

N.  E.  corner  Sansome  and  Bush  Streets 


Jobbers  and  Manufacturers 


Dry  Goods 
Furnishing  Goods 


White  Goods 
Notions,  etc. 


WE  SELL  TO  STOREKEEPERS  ONLY 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  OUR  GOODS 


Overalls 

Jumpers 

Blouses 

Engineers"  Coats 

Khaki  Coats  and  Pants 

Work  Shirts 

Negligee  Shirts 

Golf  Shirts 

Collars 

Cuffs 

Blanket  Lined  Clothing 

Waterproof 
Sweaters 
Sweater  Coats 
Cardigan  Jackets 
Blankets 


S  ilk  o  lines 

Quills 

Comforters 

Lace  Curtains 

Prints 

Percales 

Apron  Ginghams 

Fancy  Ginghams 

Flanhellettes 

Broad  Cloths 

Table  Cloths 

Napkins 

Table  Damask 

Crash 

Face  Cloths 

Towels 


Turkish  Towels 

Linens 

Persian  Lawns 

Organdies 

Men's  Handkerchiefs 

Women's  Handkerchiefs 
Piques 
Men's  Hosiers' 
Men's  Underwear 


Wo 


i's  Hosiers- 


Women's  Underwear 

Brown  Shirtings 
Bleached  Shirtings 
Wide  Bleached  Sheetings 
Wide  Brown  Sheetings 


Ducks 

House  Linings 

Colored  Denims 

Laces 

Embr  oid  eries 

Silk  Gloves 

Colored  Burlap 

Men's  Gloves 

Tickings 

Sheets 

Pillow  Cases 

Sateens 

Notions 

Ribbons 

Kid  Gloves 
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Chicago    .     . 
Kansas  City 
Memphis 
New  Orleans 


BacK  East 

Excursions 


Sample  Rates 

$72.50  New  York  .     .    £108.50 

60.00  St.  Louis     .     .         67.50 

67.50  Toronto       .     .         95.70 

67.50  Washington.D.C,  107.50 


Low  rates  to  many  other  points 

ON  SALE  OCTOBER  1  and  2 

Stopover  privileges  including  Grand  Canyon  and  Petrified  Forest. 

CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  CONVENTION 

PITTSBURG,  PA.,  October  11th  to  19th,  Idc.    Sale  Dates,  October  4-5-6.    Limit  November  30, 1909.    Fare  $86.00 


JAS.  B.  DUFFY 

673  Market  St..  SAN   FRANCISCO 


For  detail  information  pbone  or  call  on 

T.  LOVE 

Market  St.  Ferry.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


J.    J.  WARNER 

1112  Broadway,  OAKLAND 


October  2.  1909. 


THE    ARGON  A U T 
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AT   THE   GARRICK  AND  VALENCIA. 
By  Marguerite  Stabler. 

The  ballet  of  the  usual  leggy  sort,  possibly 
a  bit  more  so,  and  faces  above  the  tights 
certainly  much  rounder  and  fresher  than  we 
have  seen  in  a  chorus  this  many  a  day,  are 
the  chief  charm  of  the  Garrick  stage  this 
week.  In  "A  Knight  for  a  Day"  we  find  the 
usual  musical-comedy  salmagundi  of  charac- 
ters ;  dancing  girls,  a  French  chef,  Corsican 
banditti,  an  English  lord,  school-girls,  a 
brawny  expressman,  a  keen-witted  servant 
woman,  college  men,  the  waiter-imposter  and 
appropriate  sundries — and  here  is  our  care- 
killing  comedy  of  the  accepted  sort. 

The  life  and  prosperity  of  the  play  of  this 
class  is  a  paradoxical  commentary  on  our 
high-pressure  living.  Could  our  serious- 
minded  forebears  have  sat  and  snickered 
through  three  frothy  hours  of  musical  com- 
edy? Never!  The  need  of  a  reprieve  from 
the  cares  of  an  over-wrought  business  life 
was  not  so  insistent  in  their  day.  The  mu- 
sical comedy  and  its  ilk  is  the  direct  out- 
growth of  our  present-day  overworked  ener- 
gies. It  is  the  intoxicant  as  the  antidote  to 
the  bite  of  the  reptile  Carking  Care.  If  there 
were  no  Wall  Street  in  New  York  with  its 
panics,  its  shaved  margins,  its  terrible  ten- 
sions, making  men  old  and  care-stricken  be- 
fore their  time  and  ramifying  through  every 
artery  of  business  from  sea  to  sea,  would 
there  be  a  musical  comedy  in  San  Francisco 
tonight  ? 

Something  in  this  vein  was  running  through 
our  minds  as  we  sat  and  watched  the  house 
filling  up,  noting  with  interest  that  the  pre- 
dominating element  around  us  seemed  to  be 
people  past  thirty-five,  those  in  the  thick  of 
the  battle  of  life.  When  a  party  of  jolly 
sailor  boys  and  enlisted  soldiers,  in  uniform, 
took  their  seats  in  front  of  us,  "Here  is  the 
refutation  of  your  'care-killer'  theory,"  said 
the  "guide,  philosopher,  and  friend"  at  my 
right ;  "the  snakebite  is  not  a  necessary  ex- 
cuse for  the  intoxicant,  you  see."  But  my 
answer,  "Certainly  not ;  it  is  only  that  the  in- 
toxicant is  necessary  to  the  snakebite,"  was 
lost  in  the  clash  of  the  overture. 

With  the  glitter  and  glare  of  the  opening 
scene  our  philosophy  of  a  fun-hunger  was 
dropped,  along  with  many  other  more  serious 
thoughts  throughout  the  house,  no  doubt,  into 
its  temporary  limbo.  There  must  be  a  place 
for  everything,  and  surely  in  the  presence  of 
"A  Knight  for  a  Day"  is  no  place  for  seri- 
ous thoughts.  With  a  touch-and-go  readiness 
the  singing  and  dancing,  like  the  gay  stream- 
ers of  a  Maypole,  wove  in  and  out  a  theme 
of  action  based  upon  love  and  longing  and 
lost  lockets.  The  finding  of  the  duplicate 
lockets,  the  masquerading  of  the  waiter  as 
a  knight  for  a  day,  the  intrigue  within  the 
walls  of  the  boarding-school,  are  all  reminis- 
cent of  many  other  plots,  but  in  this  effete  age 
we  -can  not  look  for  the  startlingly  original. 
The  play  is  a  good  blend  of  many  different 
elements,  making  a  satisfactory  whole.  The 
songs  are  especially  catchy  and  effective,  and 
before  "Life  Is  a  See-Saw"  had  gone  many 
bars  the  sailor  and  soldier  boys  were  hum- 
ming in  lusty  undertones,  head  and  toes  keep- 
ing time  with  the  music  of  the  orchestra  and 
the  poetry  of  motion  in  pink  fleshings. 

Grace  DeMar  as  "Tillie"  rollicked  through 
her  lines  with  a  spontaneity  that  carried  her 
house  with  her  and  in  her  hands  the  time- 
worn  servant-girl  comedienne  became  a  thing 
of  live  interest.  A  countenance  of  refinement 
and  intelligence  dominating  the  disguise  of 
make-up  and  costume  belied  somewhat  the 
role  of  the  raw  Tillie,  but  told  in  fine  touches 
of  side-play  that  put  player  and  audience  on  a 
confidential  basis.  Even  the  awkward  toeing- 
in  steps  and  go-as-you-please  clothes  could 
not  quite  conceal  the  inherent  grace  and 
trained  muscles  back  of  them,  which  rounded 
the  corners,  not  unpleasantly,  of  the  angular 
maid  of  all  work.  Her  serious  singing  of  "I'd 
Like  Another  Situation  Just  Like  That"  upon 
her  entrance  on  the  stage  was  one  of  the  best 
turns  of  this  "servant-lady"  out  of  a  place, 
and  thereafter  her  audience  was  hers.  The 
scene  at  the  well  when  the  bucket  brought  up 
champagne  instead  of  water  was  an  exempli- 
fication of  the  refinement  of  manner  that 
robbed  her  tipsy  scene  of  a  suggestion  of 
coarseness  or  repulsion.  To  see  a  young 
woman  staggering  in  crazy  circles  and  laugh- 
ing in  drunken  whoops  is  not  usually  within 
the  province  of  legitimate  comedy,  but  it  was 
not  until  she  had  left  the  stage  that  this 
phase  of  her  defection  presented  itself — her 
audience  was  hers  to  do  with  as  she  pleased. 

Edward    Hume,    as    Jonathan    Joy,    alleged 


lawyer  and  waiter  by  profession,  made  a 
worthy  running  mate  to  Tillie,  doing  panto- 
mime work  with  his  eyes  and  gymnastics  with 
his  facial  muscles,  the  sign-patent  of  the 
comedian  born,  not  made. 

*         *  * 

The  Valencia  is  presenting  this  week  and 
next  a  charming  operetta  full  of  color  and 
dash,  and  the  soul  of  it  all  is  Corinne.  Xo 
more  than  a  mention  of  the  setting  of  "Mile. 
Mischief"  is  needed  to  give  the  clue  to  its 
claim  to  our  interest — studio  and  barrack  life. 
The  curtain  rises  on  the  studio  of  Andre 
Claire,  not  the  cold  little  top-floor  atelier  the 
word  so  often  suggests,  the  studio  of  the  artist 
who  has  arrived — a  centre  for  the  young  blood 
of  the  quartier,  with  long-limbed  models  and 
gay  grisettes,  clinking  glasses  and  twinkling 
heels ;  a  scene  sure  to  pitch  the  interest  of 
the  audience  high.  The  sparkling  wine  of  life 
with  no  thought  of  the  dregs  is  proffered  at 
every  turn  of  the  play,  which,  when  Corinne 
is  on  the  stage,  bubbles  up  and  runs  over  at 
the  top.  This  madcap  young  person,  who 
takes  up  a  wager  that  she  will  spend  a  night 
in  the  barracks  at  Fremstadt,  has  that  rare 
gift,  in  a  woman,  of  the  spirit  of  comedy;  not 
mere  fun-making,  laughter-provoking  buffoon- 
ery, the  spirit  of  true  comedy,  which  is  a 
worthy  first  cousin  to  true  tragedy  and  both 
based  on  essentials  in  human  nature.  Also 
with  the  spirit  either  of  the  true  artist  or  as 
a  mad  freak  of  defiance — and  the  odds  seem 
even — this  remarkable  little  Corinne  chooses 
to  scorn  the  obvious  aids  to  success  in  the 
fetching  costumes  possible  to  her  plump  pro- 
portions when  she  dons  male  attire,  selecting 
the  most  impossible  disguises.  Her  first  sin 
against  the  demands  of  the  eye  is  when  she 
wears  a  suit  of  plain  clothing,  coat,  vest, 
trousers,  ugly  enough  on  a  man,  on  a  woman 
— Ugh  !  But  this  disregard  of  her  first  chance 
comes  as  all  of  a  piece  with  her  devil-may- 
care  acting,  wholly  herself,  with  no  respect 
for  time-honored  stage  traditions.  The  next 
shock  she  gives  the  eyes  across  the  footlights 
is  in  her  soldier's  uniform.  Has  the  woman 
ever  lived  who  could  resist  the  cross-fire  of 
braid  and  buttons  upon  her  breast  ?  Yet  not 
only  does  the  incorrigible  Corinne  resist,  she 
defies  its  appeal,  and  gets  herself  into  some- 
thing that  suggests  blue  pajamas  garnished 
with  a  Du  Barry  scarf,  sagging  and  shrinking 
at  unexpected  points  with  neither  rhyme  nor 
reason. 

Her  work  stands  this  test,  however.  Done 
in  a  bold,  slap-dash  style  with  no  fine  shad- 
ings, we  get  blue  fire  and  red  blood  with  a 
fine  reckless  spirit  that  can  stand  without 
accessory  trappings  and  quite  upon  its  own 
merits. 

The  character  of  Freddie  Meline,  taken  by 
Edward  W.  Cutler,  is  another  piece  of  work 
for  which  we  are  grateful.  Although  the  part 
gives  Mr.  Cutler  scant  scope  for  his  powers, 
his  clean-cut  method  and  perfect  enunciation 
make  every  line  a  pleasure,  and  he  so  much 
more  than  fills  his  part  we  are  hoping  to  see 
him  some  day  in  a  "fat"  part.  The  other 
members  of  the  company  are  also  satisfying. 
It  is  a  good  support  throughout  and  the  roles 
are  all  more  or  less  exacting.  The  voices  and 
numbers,  while  not  notable,  are  perhaps  what 
is  even  better  under  these  circumstances, 
pleasing  in  an  easy-going  way,  but  of  the 
dancing  and  the  arrangement  of  the  ballet  too 
much  can  not  be  said.  Staged  by  Huffman, 
a  man  whose  spark  of  genius  seems  to  strike 
from  the  ground  upward,  the  effect  of  group- 
ings, colorings,  and  motions  is  so  perfect  as 
to  produce  that  feeling  of  restfulness  that 
comes  with  the  sensation  of  completeness. 
One  of  his  cleverest  effects  is  the  brief  ap- 
pearance and  sudden  exits  of  the  dancers — 
merely  to  add  a  depth  of  background,  thrown 
suddenly  upon  the  stage  like  a  flash  of  light 
and  as  quickly  gone,  the  ballet  man  knows 
the  province  of  the  ballet  and  its  values 
thereby  by  its  very  subservience  making  it 
prominent.  The  dancers,  too,  and  to  their 
everlasting  credit  be  it  said,  seem  content  to 
do  their  work  as  if  each  one  were  the  girl  on 
the  end,  with  the  result  that  each  one  is  an 
end-girl  wherever  her  position  in  the  line  may 
fall.  With  the  true  art  that  conceals  art  this 
ballet  seems  a  spontaneous  outbreak  of  hours 
or  seasons  in  their  proper  time  and  place, 
springing  into  being  when  the  showers  call 
them  to  gladden  the  heart  and  eye.  And  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  praise  the  ballet ! 


The  Loring  Club. 

The  l.oring  Club  in  issuing  its  announce- 
ments for  its  thirty-third  season,  the  opening 
concert  of  which  is  set  for  Tuesday  evening. 
October  18,  in  Christian  Science  Hall,  shows 
that  its  managing  committee  and  advisory 
board  are  adhering  to  its  very  highest 
standard. 

For  the  coming  season  four  concerts  are 
planned,  respectively  in  October,  December. 
March,  and  May,  and  for  these  programmes 
are  now  outlined  containing  some  of  the  very 
oest  and  also  some  of  the  most  recent  compo- 
sitions for  male  voices  with  orchestra,  with 
piano,   and    also    unaccompanied. 

The  concert  of  October  12  contains  a  num-, 
her  of  compositions  to  be  heard  by  a  San 
Francisco  audience  on  this  occasion  for  the 
first  time.  Prominent  among  these  are  a 
cycle  of  "Songs  of  the  Sea"  by  the  well- 
known  English  musician.  Sir  Charles  Yilliers 
Stanford.  In  this  work  the  solo  has  been 
intrusted  to  Mr.  John  Carrington,  and  the 
accompaniments  will  be  piano,  organ  and  or- 
chestra. Another  novelty  of  great  interest  is 
Kremsers  chorus  for  two  choirs  of  men's 
voices,  "Thro"  Whispering  Boughs."  G.  W. 
Chadwick's  "Lo,  Now  Xight  Shadows"  (Ecce 
Jam  Xoctis),  occupies  a  place  of  honor  on  the 
programme,  which  also  includes  "The  Vintage 
Song"  from  Mendelssohn's  unfinished  opera, 
"The  Lorelei." 

The  club  on  this  evening  will  also  render 
Arthur  Sullivan's  "The  Long  Day  Closes," 
and  John   Hyatt   Brewer's  "Break,   Break." 

The  pianist  will  be  Mr.  Frederick  Maurer, 
Jr.,  and  Mr.  Wallace  A.  Sabin  will  direct  the 
concerr. 


Philippines  Constabulary  Band. 
It  will  be  welcome  news  to  all  music-lovers 
that  the  Philippines  Constabulary  Band,  which 
was  received  with  such  enthusiasm  when  they 
played  here  last  February,  will  give  two  con- 
certs in  the  Greek  Theatre  and  four  con- 
certs in  the  Dreamland  Rink  before  sail- 
ing for  Manila  next  Tuesday.  Since  the 
inauguration  they  have  been  playing  with 
great  success  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
East,  filling  such  edifices  as  the  Denver  Audi- 
torium, the  Boston  Symphony  Hall,  and  the 
Xew  York  Hippodrome,  and  delighting  thou- 
sands not  only  with  their  rendering  of  Spanish 
and  Filipino  airs,  but  with  their  execution  of 
the  most  difficult  classical  music.  Their  con- 
ductor, Captain  Walter  Howard  Loving,  has 
been  hailed  as  one  of  the  great  teachers  and 
leaders  in  the  country',  and  his  achievement 
with  men  many  of  whom  seven  years  ago  had 
never  seen  the  instruments  on  which  they 
now  play  as  masters  has  been  pronounced 
little  short  of  marvelous.  The  band  will  give 
concerts  in  the  Greek  Theatre  on  Saturday, 
October  2,  at  two-fifteen  and  eight-fifteen,  and 
in  Dreamland  Rink  on  Sunday,  October  3,  and 
Monday,  October  4,  at  three-thirty  and  eight- 
fifteen.  For  the  Monday  matinee,  at  which 
popular  prices  will  prevail,  a  novelty  is  prom- 
ised in  that  the  first  part  of  the  programme 
will  be  given  by  the  organization  as  a  brass 
band  and  the  second  part  by  the  same  players 
acting  as  a  symphony  orchestra.  Among  the 
orchestral  numbers  that  will  be  performed  are 
Delibes's  intermezzo,  "X'aila,"  and  Grieg's 
"Peer  Gynt  Suite." 


Gottlob  and  Marx  will  have  all  of  Charles 
Frohman's  stars  to  offer  during  the  season,  as 
tours  have  been  mapped  out  for  them  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Maude  Adams  in  "What  Every 
Woman  Knows,"  John  Drew  in  "Inconstant 
George,"  Ethel  Barrymore  in  Sir  A.  W. 
Pinero's  "Mid-Channel,"  William  H.  Crane  in 
"Father  and  the  Boys,"  Hattie  Williams  in 
"Detective  Sparkes."  William  Collier  in  "The 
Patriot,"  Otis  Skinner  in  "Your  Humble 
Servant,"  Marie  Doro  in  a  new  play  to  be  an- 
nounced later,  Kyr'le  Bellew  in  "The  Builder 
of  Bridges,"  Francis  Wilson  in  his  own  com- 
edy, "The  Bachelor's  Baby,"  and  finally  Sir 
Charles  Wyndham  and  Mary  Moore  in  "The 
Mollusc." 


I 


There  will  be  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
matinees  during  the  Billie  Burke  engagement 
at  the  Van  X'ess  Theatre.  The  advance  sale 
of  seats  for  the  first  weik  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est of  the  season  and  ranks  with  that  of 
"The    Merry    Widow." 
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Liqueur 

Peres  Chartreux 


GREEN  AND  YELLOW— 


Divine  Nectareous  Juice 
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\  Most  Fitting  Finale  to  the  Festive  Feast 

1 

j  At  first-class  Wine  Merchants,  Grocers.  Hotels,  Cafes, 

j  Batjer  &  Co.,  45  Broadway,  New  York,  «.  Y.,  Sole  Agents  for  United  States. 
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OUR  EASY  PAYMENT  PLAN  FOR 
BUYING  A  PIANO 

<J  Many   people  defer    purchasing   a 

piano  tor  months  aad  even  years  simply 

because  it  is  not  convenient  to  spare  the 

cash  to  pay  for  it  all  at  once. 

<J  Our  easy  payment  plan  overcomes 

this   obstacle.      Any  piano  w  e  carry, 

even  the  Steinwaj,  may  be  bought  on  easy 

monthly  payments. 

*J  Upright  pianos  from  $250  up. 

<J  Grand  Pianos  from  $650  up. 

fl  "  Second  hand  "  pianos  all  prices. 

Sherman  |pflay&  Go. 

Stemwaj  and  Odier  Pianos         Plajer  Fanos  of  all  Grades 
Victor  TaUdn;  Machines 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Sts.,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Sts.,  Oakland 


AMUSEMENTS. 
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EWORPHEUM  ZZmSiSi 

Safest  and  most  magnificent  theatre  in  America 


WEEK  BEGINNING  THIS  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 

Matinee  Every  Day 

ARTISTIC  VAUDEVILLE 

TAMES  YOUNG  and  Company,  in  the  one- 
act  college  yell,  "When  Love  Is  Young"; 
MARY  NORMAN,  in  "Some  Types  of 
Woman":  ED.  F.  REYNARD,  the  Ventrilo- 
quist; PILL",  the  Mind-Reading  Dog,  intro- 
duced by  Sig.  D.  Aocillotti;  BIG  CITY 
QUARTET;  LES  MYOSOTIS;  HENRY 
CLI\  E;  Xew  Orpheum  Motion  Pictures;  Last 
Week  EDNA  AUG,  the  Comedienne,  in 
"Types." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Rox 
seats,  SI-  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,  25c,  50c.     Phone  Douglas  70. 


rAN  NESS  THEATRE  c°rV"Ne 


The  Leading  Playhouse 


d  Grove 

Fbooe  Market  500 


Two    Weeks—Beginning    MONDAY,     OCT.     4 

Matinees  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 

Charles   Frohman   presents 

BILLIE    BURKE 

In  an  exnuisite  comedy 

LOVE  WATCHES 

By    R.  de  Flers  and   G.   de  Caillavet.     Adapted 

by    Gladys    L'nger 

As  played  by   Miss   Burke  for  six  months  at 

the   Lyceum  Theatre,    Xew   York. 


VALENCIA  THEATRE  ^j^1 

^ PHONE  MARKET  17 

This     Saturday    Afternoon    and     Evening,     In- 
cluding   Wednesday    Matinee 
Farewell  Appearances.    Sam  S.  and  Lee  Shubert 
( Inc.)    offer    the    effervescent    musical 
comedy  star 
CORINNE 
In    the  rollicking  and   tuneful   success 
MLLE.    MISCHIEF 
Evening   and    Saturday    matinee    prices,    from 
SI. 50  to   50c.      Wednesday  matinee,   25c  to  $1. 
Seats  on  sale  at  the  box  office  and   Emporium. 
Next — George   Fawcett,    in    "The   Great  John 
Ganton." 


ELLIS  at  FILLMORE 

f=>HONB  -  W£TST  //S4- 


One   Week — Starting  mat.    tomorrow    (Sunday) 

Matinees   also    on    Thursday    and    Saturday 

Cohan    and  Harris  Comedians   in   Geo.    M. 

Cohan's  convincing  play 

50  Miles  from  Boston 

50— Players— 50 
Prices:    25c   to   SI.     Seats   now   selling 
Next— "THE  GIRL  QUESTION." 


NEW    fUTTTTC      FILLMORE.   EDDY 
LIT     ttlUlLO      TURK  and  WEBSTER 
SAN  FRANCISCO'S  FAVORITE  PLAYGROUND 

Open    Morning.    Afternoon  and    Night 

SUNDAY  AND  ALL  NEXT   WEEK 

TAMING  THE  UNTAMABLE  WALLACE 

Prank  Hall,  the  noted  lion  tamer,  will  attempt 

lo  subdue  the  king  of  the  Old  Chutes  Zou 

Added   Attraction 

ARNOLDE  TROLPE 

Wonderful    Australian    Gymnasts 

12 — Other    Free   Attractions — 12 

Band    Concerts     Every    Afternoon    and     Night 


DREAMLAND  RINK 
STEINER  STREET  near  SUTTER 

Philippines  Constabulary  Band 

Sunday  and  Monday,  Oct.  3  and  4 
at  3:30  and  8:15 


ADMISSION 


50  cents 


Reserved   seats    at    Sherman.  Clav  ' 

75  cents  and  $  1 .00. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


October  2,  1909. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

The  immigration  officials  at  New  York  arc 
determined  at  all  costs  to  protect  our  primi- 
tive and  Puritan  virtue  against  the  contami- 
nation of  foreign  example.  There  is  a  law, 
and  an  admirable  one,  against  the  importation 
of  insane  persons,  passed,  presumably,  upon 
the  stand-pat  tariff  theory  that  home  indus- 
tries must  be  safeguarded  from  competition. 
That  there  should  be  any  difficulty  in  drawing 
the  line  between  sanity  and  insanity-  never 
occurred  to  our  omniscient  makers  of  laws, 
still  less  that  the  average  immigration  official 
was  hardly  competent  to  decide  a  question 
that  is  the  cause  of  incessant  wrangling  be- 
tween medical  experts  in  our  law  courts.  As 
to  his  own  competency,  the  said  immigration 
official  lias  "no  possible,  probable  manner  of 
doubt,  no  manner  of  doubt  whatever."  Any 
one  who  is  guilty  of  any  unconventionality, 
whose  customs  bear  the  slightest  evident  trace 
of  foreign  breeding,  must  necessarily  be  in- 
sane, and  therefore  a  fit  subject  for  deporta- 
tion. It  is  natural  that  women  who  travel 
alone  should  be  the  special  objects  of  official 
suspicion.  Moreover,  being  relatively  unpro- 
tected,   they    can    be    harassed    with    impunity. 


Miss  Betsy  Hill,  who  has  just  arrived  in 
Xew  York,  has  been  afforded  leisure  for  such 
ruminations  as  these.  She  is  a  lady  of  means, 
not  unknown  as  an  antiquarian,  and  her  fel- 
low-travelers said  that  she  seemed  to  have 
"refinement  and  culture."  But  the  immigra- 
tion officer  was  not  to  be  swerved  from  his 
duty  by  such  trivialities  as  these.  It  came 
to  his  knowledge  that  during  the  voyage  Miss 
Hill  had  been  seen  to  smoke  cigarettes.  A 
surreptitious  search  of  her  cabin  revealed  the 
depth  of  her  iniquity.  No  less  than  four 
packages  of  cigarettes  were  found  therein, 
and  then  the  trembling  culprit  was  informed 
that  "we  do  not  consider  it  proper  for  women 
to  go  about  in  public  smoking  cigarettes." 
And  inasmuch  as  all  improper  conduct  must 
be  also  insane  conduct,  the  unfortunate  lady 
was  removed  to  Ellis  Island  with  a  view  to 
her  deportation.  Miss  Hill  protested  that  she 
had  been  traveling  for  years  and  had  never 
before  been  so  insulted  nor  robbed  of  her 
legitimate  property  by  government  officials, 
but  her  appeal  was  unheeded  by  a  censor  of 
morals  who  doubtless  felt  that  he  must  stand 
as  a  rock  between  the  virtues  of  bis  native 
land  and  the  invading  hordes  of  European 
vice. 


The  champions  of  the  new  woman  had  bet- 
ter see  to  this  matter,  lest  some  worse  thing 
befall.  If  smoking  in  public  is  a  mark  of 
insanity  today,  perhaps  the  public  avowal  of 
suffragette  opinions  will  be  considered  to  be 
similarly  indicative  tomorrow,  for  who  can 
answer  for  the  vagaries  of  an  immigration 
official  when  he  once  embarks  upon  the 
troubled  waters  of  mental  diagnosis  ?  This 
same  official  must  have  passed  a  good  many 
women  with  peach-basket  hats  or  directoire 
dresses,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  sus- 
pected insanity  upon  that  account.  We  should 
like  to  get  from  him  some  sort  of  definition, 
some  kind  of  code,  so  that  we  may  know  what 
•to  avoid  on  our  way  across  the  Atlantic,  that 
we  may  avoid  a  suspicion  of  mental  unbalance 
when  his  eagle  eve  lights  upon  us  in  Xew 
York. 


Some  modifications  have  recently  been 
made  in  the  etiquette  that  governs  the  court 
of  St.  James,  and  for  the  mest  part  the}'  are 
in  the  direction  of  good  sense.  Queen  Yic- 
toria  was  rigid  upon  such  matters,  although 
she  always  relented  in  the  presence  of  genius 
or  religious  scruples.  She  allowed  John 
Bright  to  appear  at  court  without  the  regu- 
lation dress  sword,  his  Quaker  principles  for- 
bidding him  to  carry  arms,  and  when  Carlyle 
dined  with  her  she  waived  the  regulation  for-" 
bidding  a  guest  to  speak  unless  spoken  to, 
and  listened  'with  amused  interest  to  his 
tirades  and  even  to  the  contemptuous  contra- 
diction with  which  he  replied  to  some  remark 
of  her  own. 

The  king  has  always  mixed  good  sense  with 
ceremonial,  and  he  has  never  hesitated  to 
show  disgust  for  snobbery.  Upon  one  occa- 
sion a  -wealthy  retired  tailor  remarked  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  go  to  a  certain  party 
because  the  company  there  was  usually  "so 
mixed."  "Mixed  !"  retorted  the  king.  "Damn 
it,  man.  what  do  you  expect?  We  can't  all 
be  tailors." 

The  changes  that  have  now  been  made 
cover  a  wide  field.  The  white  tie  at  royal 
dinner  parties  used  to  be  essential,  but  since 
dinner  jackets  have  become  fashionable  the 
black  tie  is  permitted,  but  with  the  evening 
tail  coat  the  white  tie  must  still  be  worn. 
Those  who  meet  the  king  and  queen  socially 
should  now  address  them  as  "sir"'  and 
'■madam."  instead  of  the  old-fashioned  "your 
majesty,"  which  is  only  to  be  used  upon  for- 
mal occasions.  Ladies  of  the  court  no  longer 
await  an  invitation  to  sit,  but  take  their  seats 
immediately  after  the   queen. 

There  are    of  course,  plenty  of  restrictions 

that  remain  unchanged.     If  the  queen  pays  a 

call   all  other  visitors  who  may  be  present  at 

the  niomer-   of  her  arrival  must  at  once  take 

tve  unless  specially  invited  to  remain. 

isitor    is    supposed    to    have    the 

-iioose  her  associates,  and  those  who 

-selves     thus     accidentally     included 


must  withdraw.  For  the  same  reason,  the 
lady  of  the  house  must  deny  herself  to  other 
visitors  who  may  call  during  the  royal  visit. 

Another  rule  that  has  been  modified  is 
that  forbidding  any  guest  to  retire  before  the 
king  and  queen,  but  this  is  no  longer  ob- 
served, so  far  as  the  king  is  concerned,  and 
every  one  goes  to  bed  when  he  pleases.  But 
if  the  queen  is  present  no  one  must  retire 
before  she  has  said  good-night  to  the  hostess, 
except  of  course  on  the  score  of  age  or  ill 
health. 

There  must  be  no  encores  at  a  private  en- 
tertainment except  such  as  are  asked  by  the 
king  or  queen.  If  an  encore  is  desired  a  mes- 
sage is  sent  to  the  performer,  requesting  a 
repetition  of  the  item. 

It  is  entirely  wrong  to  suppose  that  there 
is  anything  formidable  about  royal  etiquette 
in  England,  or  any  observances  that  can  not 
be  learned  in  a  few  minutes.  The  man  who 
is  accustomed  to  behave  as  a  gentleman  will 
find  that  there  is  practically  nothing  more 
than  this  required  of  him,  while  the  sartorial 
and  other  regulations  that  have  recently  been 
imposed  by  American  cities  in  preparation  for 
a  presidential  visit  are  far  more  exacting 
than  anything  to  be  found  at  the  court  of  St. 
James. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  world  may  rejoice  in  the 
advent  of  a  new  philosopher.  Mr.  Arthur  L. 
Humphreys  has  written  a  book  called  "Salt 
and  Sincerity."  in  which  he  gently  renews 
some  of  our  failings  and  benevolently  smiles 
at  our  weaknesses.  He  asks  why  it  is  that 
a  woman  is  so  dependent  upon  her  hat  and 
why  she  feels  herself  so  undressed  without 
it.  "No  well-dressed  woman  of  the  world." 
he  says,  "ever  feels  quite  happy  unless  she  is 
wearing  one  of  her  best  hats.  ...  A  hat  is 
to  a  woman  not  only  a  hat,  but  it  is  a  weapon 
of  defense.  She  does  not  feel  quite  sure  of 
herself  without  it,  and  she  is  ever  seeking 
opportunities  or  finding  excuses  for  wearing 
her  hat  on  this  or  that  occasion.  We  know 
quite  well  that  no  woman  ever  takes  off  her 
hat  at  luncheon  if  she  can  possibly  help  it. 
When  she  puts  her  hat  on  in  the  morning,  or 
towards  mid-day.  she  means  it  to  stay  there, 
and  she  would,  if  she  could,  wear  it  until  she 
went  to  bed  at  night." 

Our  author  does  not  think  it  right  that  a 
man  should  change  the  color  of  his  ties.  The 
tie  is  a  mark  of  individuality,  and  it  should 
be  constant.  "The  color  of  a  man's  tie  should 
be  as  fixed  as  his  character,  superior  to 
change.  If  a  man  is  disposed  to  a  red  tie. 
let  him  wear  one.  That  is  his  color.  You 
and  I  may  object  to  red  ties  for  ourselves, 
but  we  have  no  right  to  abuse  his.  In  the 
dueling  days  men  have  been  shot  for  less.  It 
is  only  men  of  too  much  or  too  little  indi- 
viduality who  wear  a  different  colored  tie 
every  day."  But  does  not  Mr.  Humphreys 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  tie,  or  rather 
its  signification  ?  May  we  not  take  it  that 
the  tie  should  correspond  with  the  mood  of 
the  moment  rather  than  with  that  tremendous 
and  mysterious  something  that  we  call  char- 
acter? Let  us  compare  the  tie  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean  rather  than  with  its  un- 
changing depths.  On  Monday  morning,  for 
example,  we  need  a  tie  that  is  chastened  and 
subdued  as  befits  the  leaden-hued  vista  of  life 
that  properly  belongs  to  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  But  as  the  days  pass  on  and  the  pay 
envelope  heaves  in  sight  we  begin  to  feel  that 
"all's  well  with  the  world,"  and  something 
brighter  in  the  way  of  ties  appeals  to  us.  It 
should  always  be  the  mood  of  the  morning 
that  dictates  the  tie,  so  that  by  its  particular 
hue  our  wives  may  know  whether  it  is  safe 
to  speak  to  us  at  breakfast  time.  The  man 
who  wears  only  one  color  in  ties  does  not 
show  a  stable  disposition  so  much  as  a  certain 
mulish  stolidity  that  is  to  be  reprehended. 


The  author  tells  us  that  he  spent  last 
Xew  Year's  Day  before  the  fire  taking  stock 
of  his  opinions,  and  he  gives  us  the  benefit 
of  his  cogitations.  Some  of  them  we  may 
accept  humbly  as  rules  of  life,  but  there  are 
others  that  we  may  hold  in  abeyance  for  fur- 
ther deliberation. 

"Whatever  your  religion  may  be."  he  says, 
"don't  talk  of  it."  but  say  your  prayers  and 
fear  no  one.  That  is  good  advice.  Let  us 
be  content,  like  Disraeli,  to  hold  the  religion 
of  all  wise  men  and  to  remember  that  wise 
men  never  tell  what  that  is.  Conversations 
upon  religion  produce  malice  and  all  unchari- 
tableness,  and  the  man  who  is  most  disposed 
to  talk  about  religion  is  usually  the  least  re- 
ligious. Furthermore,  "Don't  refer  to  the 
Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  or  to  the  Letters  of 
Junius."  The  identity  of  these  celebrities  is 
not  known,  and  to  discuss  them  is  the  sign 
manual  of  the  bore.  But  with  these  forbidden 
subjects  the  author  should  have  bracketed  the 
Baconian  theory.  The  man  who  would  shine 
in  society  should  cultivate  an  uninformed 
face  and  an  omniscient  mind. 

Then  follows  a  medley  of  general  advice, 
and  it  is  nearly  all  good.  "Say  'Good-morn- 
ing' to  your  servants,  and  keep  on  good  terms 
with  your  banker.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  be 
alone,  and  if  possible  spend  one  day  of  the 
week  in  the  heart  of  the  country-  As  to  dress, 
remember  that  picture  hats  are  always  in 
favor,  so  whatever  the  fashion  keep  a  good 
picture  hat  in  readiness  for  occasions.  Never 
wear  furs  unless  you  wear  the  best.  Beware 
of  an  exaggerated  coiffure,  and  of  cheap  boots 


with  high  heels.  In  the  details  of  the  'in- 
visible' show  your  true  refinement.  Like  the 
Christian  religion,  the  things  which  are  not 
seen  are  more  important  than  the  things  which 
are  seen.  .  .  .  However  shy  you  may  be, 
don't  rub  your  ej-es  with  your  hands  when 
you  begin  to  talk  to  any  one,  and  never  for- 
get when  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  your 
hands  to  do  nothing  with  them.  As  to  talk, 
if  you  have  nothing  to  say,  don't  say  it :  but 
if  you  wish  to  shine  in  conversation,  observe 
the  first  of  all  rules,  which  is  to  endeavor  to 
please  the  person  to  whom  you  are  talking 
by  listening  to  all  he  has  to  say." 


And  we  may  make  an  enthusiastic  pause 
because  the  author  indicates  the  one  way  of 
all  others  in  which  high  breeding  shows  itself. 
If  we  wish  to  estimate  the  value  of  another's 
claim  to  good  behavior  never  mind  what  he 
does  with  his  hands  or  the  accuracy  with 
which  he  selects  his  knife  at  table.  Look  not 
so  much  upon  the  manner  of  his  conversation, 
but  rather  at  the  kind  of  silence  that  he 
affects.  In  other  words,  observe  how  he 
listens.  Does  his  face  express  attention  and 
interest  or  a  mere  eagerness  that  you  shall 
stop  in  order  that  he  may  have  his  chance  to 
say  something  ?  In  the  former  case  he  is 
probably  a  gentleman,  and  in  the  latter  case 
he  is  certainly  a  cad.  Does  he  seem  to  prefer 
that  you  shall  talk  rather  than  to  talk  him- 
self, and  so  make  of  his  own  few  words  an 
encouragement  to  your  many  words?  Write 
him  down  as  a  man  of  breeding  and  a  decora- 
tion to  the  drawing-room.  Does  he,  on  the 
other  hand,  listen  attentively  to  the  rich  man 
and  grudgingly  to  the  poor  man  ?  Does  he 
show  condescension  or  a  desire  to  talk  about 
himself?  Write  him  down  as  vulgar  and  with 
the  soul  of  a  boor,  no  matter  how  dextrously 
he  has  plied  the  polish   brush  upon  his  man- 


ners.     All   good   listeners   are   not   gentlemen, 
but  all  gentlemen  are  good  listeners. 

<  »nc  further  counsel  catches  the  eye  he  fore 
saying  farewell  to  our  genial  philosopher. 
"Reply  at  once,"  he  says,  "to  all  letters  to 
which  you  intend  to  reply  at  all.  but  never  put 
off  till  tomorrow  what  you  never  intend  to 
do  at  all.  Avoid  tuft-hunters,  social  climbers, 
and  snobs,  and  work  out  your  own  social  sal- 
vation without  either  fear  or  trembling.  Fast 
one  day  a  week  for  your  stomach's  sake. 
Never  go  to  public  dinners  or  other  coarse 
public  functions.  When  suffering  from  emo- 
tion, anger,  jealousy,  vengeance,  and  all  un- 
charitableness,  lock  yourself  up  in  your  room 
and  take  up  a  recumbent  position." 


The  members  of  the  Danish  Folksthing 
were  treated  recently  to  a  lively  overture  by 
Mile.  Westenholz,  a  suffragist,  whose  activity 
in  the  cause  has  brought  her  into  prominence 
on  several  previous  occasions.  Forcing  her 
way  past  the  doorkeepers,  the  woman  planted 
herself  in  front  of  the  president's  chair  and 
gave  the  deputies  a  verbal  trouncing.  "Here 
you  sit,"  she  cried,  "you  Danish  men.  haggling 
selfishly  in  a  lust  of  power  over  the  weal  and 
woe  of  the  country.  But  the  women  of  Den- 
mark, I  tell  you,  disown  you  and  brand  you 
as  a  lot  of  hirelings,  belonging  to  no  country, 
who  betray  the  honor  of  Denmark."  The  bell 
of  the  president  and  a  fire  of  interruptions 
from  the  deputies  had  no  effect  on  Mile. 
Westenholz,  who  concluded  her  speech  before 
attendants  seized  her  and  removed  her  from 
the  chamber. 


Willie — Papa,  there's  a  big  black  bug  on 
the  ceiling.  Papa  (busy  reading) — Well,  step 
on  it  and  don't  bother  me. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

FURNITURE 

Exclusive  lines  in  all  woods  and  designs,  embrac- 
ing a  great  variety  of  very  moderately  priced 
suites  and  odd  pieces. 

CARPETS 

All  weaves  in  special  patterns  and  colorings.  We 
show  all  grades. 

RUGS 

The  largest  and  finest  stock  of  Domestic  and 
Oriental  Rugs  ever  shown  on  the  Coast. 

DRAPERIES  AND  FABRICS 

Exceptional  Values  in  new  and   beautiful  effects. 

216-228  SUTTER  STREET 

Also  New  York  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


Your  Winter  Trip 

NO  BETTER  OR  MORE  COMFORTABLE  WAY 

than  the 

Sunset  Route 

Between  San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans 

Through  the  orange  groves  of  Southern  California — 
the    cotton    and    rice    fields    of    the    balmy    South 

Drawing-room     sleepers — berths,     sections,     drawing-rooms.      Dining     service     unequaled. 
Observation  car,  open-air  rotunda.     Ladies'  parlor.     Gentlemen's  cafe.     Library. 

Personally    conducted    tourist    excursion    parties    to    Chicago,    St.    Louis,"*~Cincinnati,    New 
Orleans,   and  Washington  even'  week. 

Write  for  "WAYSIDE  XOTES  ALONG  THE  SUNSET   ROUTE."    Tells  in  detail  of 
the  attractions  of  the  Southern  Route. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

Flood  Building  Market  St.  Ferry  Depot 

SAN   FRANCISCO 


13th  and  Franklin  Sts. 


Oakland,  Cal. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

It  was  a  dark  night.  A  man  was  riding  a 
bicycle  with  no  lamp.  He  came  to  a  cross- 
roads, and  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn. 
He  felt  in  his  pocket  for  a  match.  He  found 
but  one.  Climbing  to  the  top  of  the  pole,  he 
lit  the  match  carefully,  and"  in  the  ensuing 
glimmer  read:      "Wet   Paint." 

"It  won't  work."  remarked  Van  Jones  as 
he  took  his  favorite  seat  in  front  of  the  hotel 
window.  "What  won't?"  inquired  Fitz  Smith. 
"This  idea  of  thought  transference.  Tried  it 
on  my  tailor.  I  looked  at  htm  steadily  until 
I  had  his  undivided  attention,  then  I  said  very 
slowly  and  with  emphasis:  'That — bill — is — 
paid.'"  "And  what  did  he  do?"  "He  said: 
"You're — a — liar  !*  " 


On  a  recent  Sunday  the  clergyman  of  a 
parish  church  in  Kent  was  reading  the  notices 
for  the  week,  and  concluded  by  saying: 
"There  will  be  christening  next  Sunday  at 
ten-thirty."  He  then  slowly  walked  to  the 
pulpit.  Suddenly  turning  toward  the  congre- 
gation, he  remarked  in  severe  tones:  "Re- 
member, Mrs.  Tomlinson.  I  said  ten-thirty.  A 
years  ago  you  were  late,  I  believe." 


A  certain  well-known  member  of  Congress 
has  a  house  down  in  Washington.  One  of  the 
fixtures  of  the  place  is  an  old  negro  servant 
named  Sally  Ann.  In  the  congressman's  pres- 
ence on  Sunday  morning  she  broke  a  big  cut 
glass  dish  at  the  sideboard.     "What  have  you 

broken    now,    you   black    mushfinger  ?" 

yelled  the  member,  who  possesses  a  very  ex- 
presive  vocabulary.  Sally  Ann  was  quite  un- 
nerved, but  she  replied,  very  humbly.  "  'Taint 
de  fo'th  commandment,  bress  de  Lawd  !" 


A  French  general's  wife,  whose  tongue- 
lashing  ability  was  far-famed,  demanded  that 
an  old  servant,  who  had  served  with  her  hus- 
band in  the  wars,  be  dismissed.  "Jacques," 
said  the  general,  "go  to  your  room  and  pack 
your  trunk  and  leave — depart."  The  old 
Frenchman  clasped  his  hands  to  his  heart  with 
dramatic  joy.  "Me — I  can  go  !"  he  exclaimed 
in  a  very  ecstasy  of  gratitude.  Then  suddenly 
his  manner  changed,  as  with  the  utmost  com- 
passion he  added:  "But  you,  my  poor  general 
— you  must  stay." 


After  the  operation  for  appendicitis  was 
over  and  the  patient  had  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  anaesthetic,  the  skillful  surgeon 
looked  around  for  his  watch.  It  was  no- 
where in  sight.  "You  don't  think,  doctor," 
anxiously    inquired     the     patient,    "you    could 

possibly  have  sewed  it  up  in "     "I'm  afraid 

I  have.  It  was  lying  on — no,  it  wasn't.  I've 
found  it.  I  had  laid  it  down  in  my  hat." 
"Well,  that's  lucky!"  "It  is  indeed,  my 
friend,"  said  the  surgeon  with  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief.    "That  watch   cost  me  $150." 


A  colored  man  was  brought  before  a  police 
judge  charged  with  stealing  chickens.  He 
pleaded  guilty  and  received  sentence,  when  the 
judge  asked  how  it  was  he  managed  to  lift 
those  chickens  right  under  the  window  of 
the  owner's  house  when  there  was  a  dog 
loose  in  the  yard.  "Hit  wouldn't  be  no  use, 
judge,"  said  the  man,  "to  try  to  'spl.iin  dis 
thing  to  yo'-all.  Ef  you  was  to  try  it  you 
like  as  not  would  get  yer  hide  full  of  shot 
an'  get  no  chickens,  nuther.  Ef  yo'  want  to 
engage  in  any  rascality,  judge,  yo'  better  stick 
to  de  bench,  whar  yo'   am   familiar." 


A  commuter  hired  a  Swedish  carpenter  to 
repair  some  blinds  on  the  outside  of  his  house. 
During  the  day  the  commuter's  wife  looked 
after  things,  and  once  or  twice  came  out  to 
see  if  the  man  was  getting  on  all  right.  "Is 
there  anything  you  need,  Mr.  Swenson  ?"  she 
asked,  on  her  second  trip.  The  carpenter 
gulped  once  or  twice,  but  made  no  reply.  The 
lady  repeated  the  question.  Again  a  gulp  and 
no  answer.  "Why  don't  you  answer  me. 
sir?"  said  the  lady,  indignantly.  The  Swede 
turned  and  looked  down  at  her  gravely,  "My 
mout  is  full  of  sgrews,"  he  s^id.  "I  can  not 
speag  until   I   svaller  some  !" 


The  Chevy  Chase  caddies  are  still  chuck- 
ling over  a  story'  about  President  Taft.  The 
President,  one  afternoon,  played  rather  badly. 
He  turned  to  his  caddy,  after  he  had  foozled 
a  drive,  and  said  in  his  genial  way:  "This 
isn't  a  pleasant  spectacle  for  you.  I'm  as  bad 
as  a  Scotch  laird  at  St.  Andrews.  The  St. 
Andrews  caddies  are  all  old  men,  and  one 
day  when  this  laird  was  in  especially  bad 
Form,  his  caddie,  after  nine  holes  of  missed 
shots  and  putts,  shook  his  gray  old  head, 
surrendered  the  laird's  bag  of  clubs  to  another 
caddie,  and  said:  'Ye'll  no  mind,  laird?  1 
made  but  a  poor  breakfast  this  mornin',  and 
I'm  no  in  a  condition  to  stand  any  mair  o't.'  " 


"There  !"  exclaimed  the  world-wide  traveler, 
after  relating  to  his  friend  the  thrilling,  halF- 
hour  story  of  a  perilous  adventure  on  Mont 
Blanc.  "That  was  a  bit  of  hair-raising,  wasn't 
it?"  "Rather!"  chimed  in  the  friend.  "1 
should  just  think  !  But,  you  know,  you've  told 
me  most  of  that  story  before."     "Indeed  ?"  ex- 


claimed the  traveler.  "I'm  very  sorry,  old 
man !  When  was  that  ?"  "Oh,  last  April," 
carelessly  replied  the  friend.  "And  in  the 
four  months  since  you  have  climbed  to  the 
top,  succored  a  fainting  guide,  sustained  a 
snowstorm  on  the  summit,  aided  two  be- 
numbed strangers  on  the  way  down,  and 
guided  an  entire  party  to  the  foot!" 


Mr.    Cleveland   used 
old  darky  who  risked  h 
to  save  a  small  darky, 
the  boy  was  his  own. 
my  son."     "Well,   was 
you  risked  your  life  fo: 
no    relative ;    no,    sah.'* 
plunge  in  in  that  reckl 
out?"     "Well,  sah,  the 
boy  had  the  bait." 


to    tell    a   story    of   an 

is  life  when  out  fishing 

He  was  asked  whether 

"Oh,  no,   sah  ;  he  not 

he  some   relative,   that 

r  him?"     "No,  sah;  he 

"Then    why    did    you 

ess  way  and   fetch   him 

fact  is,  sah,  that  that 


Cornelius  V.  Collins,  the  brilliant  criminolo- 
gist and  superintendent  of  New  York's  State 
prisons,  narrated  at  a  dinner  in  Troy  some 
reminiscences  of  his  interesting  work.  "A 
clever  criminal  of  gluttonous  proclivities,"  he 
said,  "once  couched  a  complaint  in  rather  neat 
terms.  My  inspector,  entering  this  man's  cell 
one  day,  found  it  very  hot  and  stuffy.  'Why 
have  you  got  your  ventilator  closed  ?'  he 
asked.  The  burly  and  gluttonous  prisoner  an- 
swered plaintively :  'Well,  inspector,  yer 
honor,  the  last  time  I  had  the  ventilator  open, 
a  wasp  flew  in,  you  see,  and  carried  off  my 
dinner   while   my   back   was   turned.' " 


As  every  lawyer  knows,  Senator  Daniel  is 
the  author  of  a  comprehensive  treatise  on 
negotiable  instruments,  which  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  the  leading  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject. A  friend  one  day  inquired  how  it  was 
that  in  the  midst  of  his  arduous  political 
duties,  which  must  have  demanded  his  con- 
stant attention,  he  found  time  to  write  two 
such  exhaustive  volumes.  "Well,"  replied  the 
senator,  "it  happened  this  way :  A  young 
fellow  I  knew  came  to  me  one  day  and  said, 
'Say,  Mr.  Daniel,  does  a  sight  draft  bear  in- 
terest ?'  And — would  you  believe  it  ? — I 
couldn't  answer  that  simple  question.  So  I 
determined  then  and  there  to  find  out  all 
about  it.  It  took  me  a  long  time,  but  I  did 
it."  "Well,  senator,"  observed  the  friend  after 
a  short  pause,  "does  a  sight  draft  bear  in- 
terest ?"  There  was  a  moment's  silence. 
"Hanged  if  I  know!"  was  the  abrupt  reply. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Polar  Ode. 
The  arctic  jokes  have  the  floor. 

The  bards  insult  the  muse. 
When    writing  odes   to    polar    roads, 

And  giving  men  the  "blues." 

Through   all   the  land   we   hear  the   roar. 

Of  angry  men  who  swear 
"That  Cook  ne'er  found  the  icy  mound" 

Or  "Peary  wasn't  there." 
-Homer  Fadden,    in   Chicago   Record-Herald. 


The  Amateur  Gardener:  His  Song. 
O  give  me  a  rake,  and  give  me  a  hoe. 
And    I    will    a-gardening,    gardening    go 
Down  where  the  peaches  and  cabbages  grow. 

O  what  is  so  rare,  and  what  is  so  sweet, 
As  hoeing  and  raking  a  garden  discreet 
In  hope  of  a  Squash  or  a  prize  Lima  Beet? 

O  see  the  fair  Bean  on  the  blossoming  tree 
A-smiling,  and  smirking,  and  winking  at  me. 
And    flirting  the  while  with   the   frolicsome   Pea'. 

O   see  the  soft    Cabbages  there  on   the   vine — 

Ten  little  Cabbages  all  in  a  line — 

Purple  and   soft  as  the  shimmer  of  wine! 

Off  in   the  pasture,  as  shy  as  a  lass, 
-cprouteth  the   Rye  in   the   lush   summer  grass. 
Waiting  the  wassail   with  bottle  and   glass! 

See   the   fair    Eggplant    in    mos=es   and    fen 
Putting    forth    tendrils    uncounted    by    men, 
Waiting  the  care  of  the  wandering  hen! 

Down  in  the  meadow  'mid  sedges  and  thorn, 
Smiling,  beguiling,  comes  popping  the  Corn. 
Scaring  the  cow  with   the  old   crumpled  horn! 

Here    the    Chrysanthemum,    modest   and    true. 

Rivals    the    K<>=e's    celestial    Hue, 

And    llic   pale    Peony's   purplcsome   hue. 

Here    flaunting    violets,    yellow     a-    gold, 
Vaunting    their   beauty,    immodest    ami    bold. 
Shelter    the    Sunflower    shy    from    the    cold! 

0  give  me  a  rake,  and   give  me  a  hoc, 

1  will    a-eardening.    gardening    go 

Down    where    the    Lyonnaisc    Eglantines    blow  ! 
— Carlyle    Smith,    in    Harper's    Weekly. 


The  Poet's  Wife. 

The  wife  of  the  poet,  biographies  show  it,  has 
happiness    rich    and    rare : 

In  rapturous  revel  he  deigns  to  dishevel  her 
care  fid  ly    dune    back    hair. 

lie  calls  her  to  listen,  with  glances  that  glisten, 
to    songs    of    his    sensitive    soul, 

While  -he  is  discerning  by  odors  of  burning,  thai 
cook,  with  her  fancies  of  penny  romances,  is 
finding  a  Heaven  with  X37,  and  dinner  is 
done  to  a  coal!  — Adrian   Ross. 


She — Whoever  started  the  habit  of  calling 
a  boat  "She?"  He — Probably  the  first  man 
that  tried  to  steer  one. — Century. 

Hirschman  &  Co. 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths.  Now  at  220  Grant 
Avenue  with  a  greatly  increased  selection  in 
all  departments. 


HUNTER  WHISKEY 

HIGH  BALL 


IS  REFRESHING 


HENRY     CAMPE    &    CO.,    Inc. 

Distributors    for    California    and    Nevada, 

San  Francisco,   Cab 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO       ' 
No.  4  MONTGOMERY  STREET 


Capital,     Surplus    and    Undivided 

Profits    $10,868,154.20 

Deposits 20,612,588.66 

Cash  and   Sight  Exchange 10,915.762.32 

Isaias    W.    Heuuan President 

I.    W.   Helluan,  Jr.  . .  .Vice-President 

F.    L.    Lipman Vice-President 

Frank    E.    King Cashier 

George    Grant Asst.    Cashier 

W.    McGavin Asst.    Cashier 

E.  L.  Jacobs Asst.  Cashier 

DIRECTORS 

ISAIAS    W.    HELLUAN  F.    L.    LIPMAN 

LEON   SLOSS  WM.    F.    HERRIN 

C.    DE   GUIGNE  F.   W.   VAN   SICKLEN 

PERCY   T.    MORGAN  JAMES   L.    FLOOD 

DUDLEY    EVANS  H.    E.    LAW 

I.    W.    BELLMAN,    JR.  J.    HENRY    MEYER 

WM.    HAAS  CHAS.    J.    PEERING 
E.   H.    HARRIMAN 

Customers  of  this  Bank  are  offered  even'  facility  consistent  wilt 
prudent  banking..    New  accounts  are  invited. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

Member  of  Lbe  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 
526  California  Street,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed    Capital    $  1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and   Contingent   Funds..      1,504,498.68 

Deposits  June  30,   1909 36,793,234.04 

Total    Assets    39,435,681.38 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Mever;  2d  Vice-President 
Emil  Rohte;  Cashier.  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  As 
sistant  Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary 
George  Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H 
Muller;  Good  fellow  &  Eells.  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Mever,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Wal- 
ter, T.  YV.  Van  Bergen.  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be 
tween  21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.      C.   W.   Heyer,   Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch.  432  Clemen) 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer,    Manager. 


The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 

N.  E.  cor.  Pine  and  Sansome  Streets 

CAPITAL $4,000,000 

SURPLUS 1.350,000 

Sig  Greenebaum,  President;  H.  Fleishhacker, 
Vice-President  and  Manager;  Jos.  Friedlander, 
Vice-President;  C.  F.  Hunt,  Vice-President; 
R.  Altschul,  Cashier;  A.  Hochstein,  Assistant 
Cashier;  F.  E.  Beck.  Assistant  Cashier;  I. 
Steinhart,   Chairman  of  Finance  Committee. 


Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

$3 


a  year 

MECHANICS  SAVINGS  BANK 


INSPECTION 

COMPARISON 
INVITED 


Market  and  Mason  Streets 


Bank 


French  Savings 

108  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 

Paid-up    Capital    ?    600,000 

Total  Assets    4,270,800 

Strictly    a    Savings    Bank.      Open    Saturday 
Evening  from  7  to  8:30 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President:  Arthur 
Legallet,  1st  Vice-President:  Leon  Bocoueraz, 
2d  Vice-President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  P. 
A.    Bergerot,    Attorney. 

Directors — N.  C.  Babin.  J.  A.  Bergerot, 
Charles  Carpy,  Arthur  Legallet,  G.  Beleney,  H. 
de  St.  Seine.  J.  M.  Dupas.  Leon  Bocqueraz,  J. 
E.  Artigues,  J.  S.  Godeau,  John  Ginty,  O.  Bozio. 

SAFE  deposit  boxes  for  rent 

The  French-American  Bank  is  located  in  the 
same  building. 


ESTABLISHED   18 


SUTRO  c#  CO. 

412  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

BONDS  FOR 
INVESTMENT 

List  on  application 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established    1850    .  OF   HARTFOR]» 

Cash    Capital     $1,000,000 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 2,462,739 

Total    Ca^h    Assets 

BENJAMIN    J.    SMITH 

Manager    Pacific    Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL   BVILDIXG 

San   Francisco 


J.  C.WILSON 

HBMBBR 

NEW   YORK  STOCK  EXCHANCti 

CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

THE  STOCK  AND   BOND   EXCHANGE  OF  S.  F. 

CORONADA 
Cor.  Lorn  a  and  Orange  Ave. 

Mills  Building                                 Hotel  Alexandra 
SAN  FRANCISCO                         LOS    ANGELES 

N.  W.  HALSEY  &  CO.,  bankers 


DEALERS  IN 
HIGH  GRADE 


O  KJ  IN  LJ  O       APPLICATION 


NEW  YORK 
49  Wall  St 


PHILADELPHIA 
1429  Chestnut  St 


CHICAGO 

152  Monroe  St 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

424  Califn-ia  St 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in  the 
following  department : 

Dinners,  luncheons,  and  teas  are  beginning  to 
fill  the  social  calendar  once  more,  and  despite  the 
fact  that  many  of  those  who  were  to  have  made 
their  debut  this  year  have  deferred  the  event  for 
another  season  the  prospects  are  good  for  another 
gay    winter. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Eleanor 
Duane,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  May 
Duane  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Stanton  Whitney. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Margaret  Stow,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Sherman  Stow  of  Santa  Barbara,  to  Mr. 
Edward  Bright  Bruce  of  Manila  will  be  celebrated 
in   Yokohama  late  in   November. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Ida  Elizabeth  Pattiani, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pattiani  of  Alameda,  to 
Naval  Constructor  Duncan  Gatewood,  U.  S.  N., 
will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  November  23. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Sonntag  will  entertain  at 
a  tea  on  Saturday  afternoon,  October  30,  at  their 
home  on  Scott  and  Yallejo  Streets,  at  which  their 
daughter,  Miss  Ida  Sonntag,  will  make  her  formal 
debut.     . 

Mrs.  C.  August  Weihe  will  entertain  at  a  tea 
on  Saturday,  October  16,  at  the  Knickerbocker 
in   honor  of  Miss  Jean  Tyson. 

The  Marin  Golf  and  Country  Club  gave  an  in- 
formal  dance  on   Friday   evening  of  last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan  entertained  at 
a  dinner  at  their  country  place,  "Beaulieu,"  in  the 
Santa  Clara  Yalley,  on  Saturday  evening  last- 
About   one   hundred    guests    were   present. 

Mr.  Frank  Michaels  was  the  host  at  a  dinner 
on  Wednesday  evening  of  last  week  in  honor  of 
Senator  Francis  G.  Newlands  and  Mrs.   Newlands. 

Mr.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker  entertained  at 
a  dinner  on  Saturday  evening  last  at  the  Fair- 
mont,   followed  by   a  theatre  party. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Van  Devender  Stott 
entertained  at  a  dinner  on  Thursday  evening  of 
last  week  in  honor  of  Miss  Helen  Wilson  and  Pay- 
master   Walter   Greer,    U.    S.    N. 

Mrs.  Patrick  Calhoun  was  the  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  on  Tuesday  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Charles 
Hickox  of  Cleveland,    Ohio. 

Miss  Kate  Dillon  entertained  at  a  luncheon  at 
Pastori's  on  Tuesday  of  last  week  in  honor  of 
Mrs.    Charles  Hickox   of  Cleveland. 

Mrs.  Frank  Johnson  was  the  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon at  her  San  Rafael  home  on  Tuesday  of  last 
week  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Walter  L.  Dean. 

Mrs.  Ernest  K.  Johnson  was  the  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  on  Saturday  last  at  the  St.  Francis  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Charles  Hickox  of  Cleveland. 

Miss  Edith  Metcalfe  was  the  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon on  Monday  last. 

Mrs.  J.  Parker  Currier  entertained  at  a  lunch- 
eon at  the  Fairmont  on  Thursday  of  last  week 
in    honor  of  Baroness  von    Schroeder. 

The  Town  and  Country  Club,  of  which  Mrs. 
John  Johns  is  the  president,  entertained  at  a  tea 
on  Thursday  afternoon  last  from  four  to  seven 
o'clock  at  their  new  quarters,  218  Stockton  Street. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Aldrich  Beede  was  the  hostess  at 
a  tea  on  Sunday  afternoon  last  in  honor  of  Cap- 
tain Holdemand  P.  Young,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Young   (formerly  Miss  Marie  Voorhies). 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Jordan  entertained  at 
a  bridge  party  on  Tuesday  afternon  of  last  week 
at   their   home  on    Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Francis  Carolan,  who  was  in  town  at  the 
St.  Francis  for  several  days  last  week,  entertained 
a  number  of  friends  at  luncheon  Tuesday  after- 
noon. 


Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  and  Miss  Helene  Irwin, 
who  have  been  in  Europe  for  several  months,  are 
now  en  route  to  San   Francisco. 

United  States  Senator  Francis  G.  Newlands  and 
Mrs.  Newlands  are  spending  some  weeks  at  the 
Fairmont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hickox  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  have  been  visiting  in  San  Rafael  as  the 
guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Boyd,  and  at 
Woodside  at  the  home  of  the  J.   Athearn   Folgers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Lent  and  Miss  Jennie 
Hooker,  who  have  been  traveling  for  several 
months  in  Europe,  will  sail  early  this  month  for 
America. 

Mrs.  Harold  Dillingham  (formerly  Miss  Mar- 
garet Hyde- Smith)  arrived  last  week  from  her 
home  in   Honolulu    for  a  visit  to   relatives  here. 

Miss  Helen  Wheeler  has  returned  from  her 
ranch  in  Mendocino  County,  where  she  has  spent 
the     summer. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Mendell,  Jr.,  left  last  week  for 
a  brief  visit  to  Santa  Barbara.  - 

M  r.  Knox  Maddox  has  been  a  recent  guest  at 
Del    Monte. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Boericke,  Miss  Ruth 
Boericke,  and  Miss  Dorothy  Boericke  reopened 
their  home  on  Washington  Street  last  week,  after 
spending  the  summer  at  their  Mill  Valley  country 
place. 

Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  has  returned  from  a  visit 
to  friends  and  relatives  in  Portland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  N.  Pinckard  have  been 
the  guests  recently  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  D.  Girvin 
at    Menlo    Park. 

Miss  Kate  Stone  and  Miss  Dorothy  Baker,  who 
have  been  abroad  for  a  number  of  months,  will 
sail  next  week  from  France  and  will  come  directly 
West. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  and  Miss  Lydia 
Hopkins  will  be  domiciled  in  the  Rideout  house  on 
Washington    Street    for   the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  McNear,  Jr.,  have  taken 
an  apartment  on  Washington  Street  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Porter,  who  have 
tarried  in  New  York  since  their  return  from  Eu- 
rope,  are  exacted   home  in   the  near   future. 

Mrs.  Charles  O.  Alexander  and  Miss  Harriett 
Alexander  will  spend   the  winter  at  the   St.   Xavier. 

Mi^s   Mai'  iard   is  again  at  her  home  on  Vallejo 

1      Mrs.     Orville     Pratt     (formerly     Miss 
)   have  been  staying  at  the  Peninsula 
San    Mateo. 
i    Mrs.   J.    Athearn    Folger   will    not  open 


their  Pacific  Avenue  home  until  November  1,  and 
will  spend  the  autumn  months  at  their  country 
place  at  Woodside. 

Mr.  Frederick  Zeile  and  Miss  Ruth  Zeile  left 
last  week  for  New  York,  where  Miss  Zeile  will 
spend   the   winter   at   school. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Coleman  left  last  week  for 
the  East,  where  they  will  spend  some  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Joselyn  and  Miss  Myra 
Joselyn  have  gone  recently  from  Paris  to  England. 

Mrs.  George  Ashton,  Miss  Helen  Ashton,  and 
Miss  Bessie  Ashton,  who  have  been  abroad  for 
the  past  two  years,  will  return  to  San  Francisco 
this  month. 

Air.  and  Mrs.  James  Follis  will  close  their  San 
Rafael  home  this  month  and  come  to  town  for 
the    winter    season. 

Earoness  von  Schroeder,  Miss  Jeannette  von 
Schroeder,  and  Miss  Edith  von  Schroeder  will 
leave  in  the  near  future  for  Germany  to  join 
Baron  von   Schroeder,  who  left  some  weeks  since. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  have 
taken  a  house  on  Yallejo  Street  for  the  winter 
season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  St.  Goar  and  Miss  Erna 
St.  Goar  have  returned  to  their  home  on  Califor- 
nia Street,  after  spending  the  summer  in  Ross 
Valley. 

Mr.  Willis  Polk  left  a  few  days  since  to  join 
Mrs.  Polk  in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl  have  returned 
from  Lake  Tahoe,    where   they  spent   the   summer. 

Miss  Mary  Joselyn  spent  the  week  end  with 
Mrs.   Charles   K.   Mcintosh   at   Woodside. 

Miss  Marie  Brewer  has  been  at  Burlingame  as 
the  guest  of  Mrs.  Andrew   Welch.  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Davis  and  Miss  Sidney 
Davis  left  this  week  for  Europe,  where  they  will 
spend  the  winter. 

Dr.  Henry  C.  Kiersted  and  Mrs.  Kiersted  have 
been  visiting  at  Menlo  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  McNear. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Bishop  left  recently  for 
a    fortnight's  stay  in    Shasta. 

Mrs.  Sherman  Stow,  Mrs.  Kate  Stow  Ealand, 
and  Miss  Margaret  Stow  will  sail  for  Japan  on 
November   9. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Carrigan  and  Miss  Mar- 
garet Carrigan  left  last  week  for  a  brief  visit  to 
Seattle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arno  Dosch  (formerly  Miss  Elsie 
Sperry )  have  arrived  in  New  York,  where  they 
will  make  their  home  in  the  future. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Sefton  (formerly  Miss 
Helen  Wolcott-Thomas)  will  leave  their  home  in 
San  Diego  this  month  for  a  visit  to  New  York 
and  will  return  later  in  the  winter,  via  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Pickering  and  Miss  Rhoda  Pick- 
ering left  this  week  for  Boston. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Woods  and  the  Misses  Woods 
will  return  this  month  from  their  country  place 
near   San  Jose. 

Dr.  Joseph  H.  Stubbs,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada,  has  been  spending  the  week  at 
the    St.    Francis   with    Mrs.    Stubbs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  Hellman  and  a  party  of 
friends  have  arrived  at  the  St.  Francis  for  a  brief 
visit  in  town. 

Miss  Agnes  Tillmann  and  her  brother  Fred  are 
spending  a  few  days  in  Bremen,  visitng  relatives, 
and  from  there  they  will  go  to  Munich  and  con- 
tinue  their   tour   of   Germany. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Carolan  and  Dr.  H.  F. 
Carolan  of  San  Francisco  reached  Del  Monte  on 
the  24th  and  were  welcomed  by  Mrs.  Cutter,  Mrs. 
J.    Downev  Harvev,  and  other   friends. 

Rear-Admiral  T.  F.  Jewell,  U.  S.  N.,  retired, 
Mrs.  Jewell,  and  Comamnder  C.  T.  Jewell,  U.  S. 
N.,  retired,  after  a  long  stay  at  Del  Monte  left 
on   the  27th    for  Washington,    D.    C. 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Cutter  returned  to  Del  Monte  on 
Friday,  the  24th,  after  an  absence  of  three  weeks. 
Mr.  Downey  Harvey  joined  Mrs.  Harvey  on  Sat- 
urday evening  at  Del  Monte- 
Mrs.  Sidney  Budgett,  who  has  been  staying  at 
the  St.  Francis  for  some  time,  left  last  week  for 
the  East,  expecting,  however,  to  return  after  a 
few    weeks. 

Second  Lieutenant  John  P.  Adams,  Twenty- 
Second  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  stationed  at  Fort  Lis- 
cum,  Alaska,  is  spending  a  few  days  at  the  Tahoe 
Tavern. 

Mr.  Alexander  Heynemann,  who  has  recently 
undergone  an  operation  for  appendicitis,  has  been 
removed  from  the  Lane  Hospital  and  is  now  con- 
valescent at  his  home,   250S   Fillmore   Street. 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  from  San  Francisco 
at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  were  Captain  W.  J. 
Russell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Prior,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Regan,  Mrs.  Carrie  Regan,  Mr.  D.  E.  Hayes,  Miss 
Caroline  Sutherland,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Kingbury,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rend  el,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Dunn, 
Mrs.  Will  Pardv,  Mr.  John  Macanally  Ponnett, 
Mr.  A.  R.  M.  "Blackball,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Spear. 

Among  San  Francisco  registrations  at  Hotel  del 
Monte  are  Mr.  R.  A.  Pabst,  Mr.  W.  A.  Schnei- 
der, Mrs.  Eleanor  M.  Smith,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Arbo- 
gast,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Pourie,  Mrs.  Nash,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
G.  F.  Arnold,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Carolan,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Booth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Lip- 
man,  Mr.  E.  H.  Moore,  Captain  and  Mrs.  F.  Ben- 
nett, Mrs.  A.  Gless,  Mr.  J.  P.  Gless,  Miss  D. 
Lawrence,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Blanch,  Mr.  D.  H. 
Carolan,  Mr.  William  Wolff,  Mr.  George  O. 
Greenwood,  Mrs.  Greenwood,  Mr.  F.  C.  Green- 
wood. 


Army  and  Navy. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and  navy  officers  who  are  or  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points: 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Beekman  Win- 
throp  is  en  route  to  San  Francisco  and  will  reach 
here  about  October  7  to  make  an  official  inspec- 
tion of  the   Mare   Island   Navy   Yard. 

Colonel  Stephen  C.  Mills,  General  Staff,  U.  S. 
A.,  who  arrived  from  Manila  on  the  transport 
Thomas,  has  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  Chicago, 
Illinois,  and  report  in  person  to  the  commanding 
general,  Department  of  the  Lakes,  for  duty  as 
chief  of   staff   of  that  department. 

Colonel  Adam  Slaker,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  been  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort  H.  G. 
Wright,  New  York,  and  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Fort  Howard,  Maryland,  and  assume  command  of 
that  port  and  of  the  Artillery  District  of  Baltimore. 

Colonel  Leonard  A.  Lovering,  U.  S.  A.,  recently 
promoted  from  lieutenant-colonel,  Fourth  Infantry, 


U.  S.  A.,  has  been  assigned  to  command  the 
Twenty-Eighth    Infantry,    U.    S.    A. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  William  A.  Shunk,  First  Cav- 
alry, TJ.  S.  A.,  has  gone  recently  from  the  Philip- 
pines to  Japan  for  a  short  sojourn. 

Major  Harry  C.  Hale,  adjutant-general,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  assumed  the  duties  of  adjutant-general  of 
the  Department  of  California  during  the  absence 
of  Colonel  William  A.  Simpson,  adjutant-general, 
U.    S.    A.,    on    leave. 

Major  John  H.  Gardner,  First  Cavalry,  U.  S. 
A.,  sailed  from  Manila  on  the  Bit  ford  and  will 
arrive  here  early  in  October. 

Major  William  C.  Davis,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort 
Revere,  Massachusetts,  and  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Fort  Strong,  Massachusetts,  and  assume  command 
of   that    post. 

Major  Henry  M.  Morrow,  judge-advocate,  U.  S. 
A.,  is  relieved  from  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  will  proceed  to  Atlanta,  Georgia,  take  station 
at  that  place,  and  report  in  person  to  the  com- 
manding general,  Department  of  the  Gulf,  for 
duty  as  judge-advocate  of  that   department. 

Major  Charles  E.  Marrow,  Medical  Corps,  U. 
S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  duty  at  the  Presidio  of 
San  Francisco  and  will  proceed  to  Fort  D.  A. 
Russell,  Wyoming,  to  report  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  that  post  for  duty  and  by  letter  to  the 
commanding  general  of  the  Department  of  the  Mis- 
souri. 

Captain  Malin  Craig,  First  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
sailed  on  the  transport  leaving  Manila  on  Sep- 
tember   15    for  this  port. 

Captain  Robert  McMillan,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  sailed  from  Manila  for  San  Francisco 
on  the  transport  Bitford  on  September  15. 

Captain  Ernest  A.  Greenough,  Pay  Department, 
U.  S.  A.,  sailed  from  Manila  for  Nagasaid  on  the 
transport  Buford  last  month. 

Captain  Haldimand  P.  Young,  quartermaster,  U. 
S.  A.,  on  the  expiration  of  his  present  leave  of 
absence  will  report  in  person  to  the  depot  quar- 
termaster, San  Francisco,  for  duty  as  his  assistant. 

Captain  John  A.  Murtagh,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  ordered  to  report  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Louis  A.  La  Garde,  Medical  Corps,  TJ 
S.  A.,  president  of  an  army  examining  board, 
Washington,  D.  C,  at  such  time  as  required  by 
the  board  for  examination  to  determine  his  fitness 
for    promotion. 

Captain  John  H.  Allen,  Medical  Corps,  V.  S. 
A.,  has  been  ordered  to  report  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Louis  La  Garde.  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A., 
president  of  an  army  examining  board,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  at  such  time  as  required  by  the  board 
for  examination  to  determine  his  fitness  for  promo- 
tion. 

Captain  Verge  E.  Sweazey,  Medical  Corps,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  report  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Louis  A.  La  Garde,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S. 
A.,  president  of  an  army  examining  board,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  at  such  time  as  required  by  the 
board  for  examination  to  determine  his  fitness  for 
promotion. 

Captain  James  L.  Bevans,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S. 
A.,  Army  General  Hospital,  Presidio  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  been  granted  ten  days'  leave  of  ab- 
sence. 

Lieutenant  Arthur  J.  Lynch,  Fourteenth  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  having  returned  to  his  station  at  the 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco  from  leave  of  absence, 
has  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  Hopland,  Cali- 
fornia, to  join  his  troop  on  the  annual  practice 
march. 

Lieutenant  Sylvester  C.  Lonng,  Fifteenth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  has  been  relieved  from  treat- 
ment at  the  General  Hospital.  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco,  and  ordered  to  join  his  regiment- 
Lieutenant  John  B.  H.  Waring,  Medical  Corps, 
L'.  S.  A.,  Fort  Miley,  is  ordered  relieved  from 
duty  at  that  post  at  such  time  as  will  enable  him 
to  sail  on  the  transport  leaving  San  Francisco  on 
November  5  for  Manila,  where  he  will  report  for 
duty    in    the    Philippines    Division. 


The  New  Chutes. 
New  acrobatic  acts,  promenade  concerts, 
new  fun  devices,  the  popular  free  theatre  with 
a  complete  change  of  programme,  and  many 
other  features  to  be  seen  for  the  first  time 
will  constitute  Sunday's  offering  at  the  New 
Chutes.  The  open-air  entertainment  will  be 
headed  by  the  Arnold  troupe  of  Australian 
gymnasts  and  the  De  Valle  trio  of  acrobats. 
Much  comedy  and  many  novel  strength  feats 
are  introduced  in  their  act.  They  and  the 
De  Valle  trio  will  perform  afternoon  and 
evening  from  the  bandstand  during  the  con- 
cert intermissions.  One  of  the  latest  fads 
with  Chutes  patrons  is  the  "North  Pole  Ex- 
pedition." Hundreds  have  taken  the  trip 
during  the  past  week  and  new  features  have 
been  introduced  on  the  ice-field  route  for  the 
benefit  of  Sunday  explorers.  The  latest  songs 
of  the  day  done  into  concerted  arrangements 
will  be  the  feature  of  the  California  State 
Band  concerts.  Four  of  the  soloists  will  be 
heard  afternoon  and  evening. 


Miss  Margaret  E.  Thrasher,  housekeeper, 
of  Colorado  Springs,  has  been  bequeathed 
§250,000  as  the  result  of  little  acts  of  kind- 
ness which  she  bestowed  on  romantic  old 
millionaire  Frank  Tillottson  of  Chicago  and 
Pittsfield,  who  died  recently  in  Los  Angeles. 
Tillottson  went  to  Colorado  Springs  in  1904. 
He  was  then  seventy-three  years  old  and  was 
hardly  able  to  move  about.  Miss  Thrasher 
took  pains  to  make  him  comfortable  during 
the    three    years    that    he    stayed    in    Colorado 

Springs. 

-*♦> 

Professor  Charles  Mills  Gayley  will  deliver 
two  courses  of  lectures  at  the  Hamlin  School, 
2230  Pacific  Avenue,  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
"at  3 :30  o'clock,  beginning  on  October  12. 
The  first  course  will  be  devoted  to  "Poets  of 
the  Mystery  of  Life"  and  the  second  course 
to   "Shakespeare's   Pageant   of   Life." 


Picture  framing  that  is  in  perfect  taste  and 
moderately  priced.  E.  B.  Courvoisier,  431 
Sutter  Street,  near  Powell. 


GRAY°HAlR 

Before  it  places  upon  you  the  seal  of  age  and 
numbers  you  among  the  "elderly  persons." 

Mrs.  NETTIE  HARRISON'S 
4-DAY    HAIR   COLOR 

restores  gray  or  faded  hair  or  whiskers  to 
natural  dark  shades.  It  is  the  only  entirely 
successful  and  satisfactory  preparation  for  this 
purpose.  Simple — Safe — Sure.  Unlike  Hair 
Dyes  it  is  clean  and  most  convenient  to  use. 
Contains  no  Lead,  Sulphur,  or  other  harmful 
ingredient.  No  matter  what  disappointment 
you  may  have  had  with  "Dyes"  or  "Restorers," 
don't  fail  to  get  a  bottle  of  4-Day,  which 
works  upon  a  principle  distinctly  its  own.  It 
never  fails.      Price  $1.00  at  all  druggists. 

Mrs.  NETTIE  HARRISON 
San  Francisco 


JX    MADE  TO  ORDER^C-J 


FROM  NOVEMBER  SOU  TO  DECEMBER  1C 
AM  EYE  SPECIALIST  WDL1.  BE  ON  THE 
PREMISES  MAKING  EYES  TO  FIT  AND 
MATCH  TOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  AP- 
POINTMENTS RESERVED  NOW. 


T„3  0C&/mm 

644  Market  St. 

Opp.  Palace.  Hot.e.1 


FAIRMONT 
HOTEL 


As  distinctively  different 
in  service  and  appoint- 
ment as  it  is  in  situation 
and  surroundings. 


Palace  Hotel  Company 


DEL   MONTE   EXPRESS 

(ihe  fasl  through  train  with  parlor  car)  now 

leaves  Third  and  Townsend  station,  San  Francisco 

at  2:00  p.  m.  daily 

instead  of  3:00  p.m.  as  heretofore 
arriving  at 

Hotel  del  Monte 

at  5:43  instead  of  6:43  p.  in.,  giving 
ample   time   to   rest   before   dinner 

Wrile  for  rates  and  ressrvations  at  Del  Monte  to 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto :  "  BEST  OF  EVERYTHING  " 
Most  Delightful   Climate  on  Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 

Summer  rates,  $3.50  per  day  and  upward 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passengers 

from   the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 

Coast   S.    S.   Co.   steamers. 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and. other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean   pier,   for  fishing.      Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado   Beach,   Cal. 

Or  see  H.    F.    NORCROSS,    Agent, 

334   So.    Spring  St.,    Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;    Main  3917. 


Roy  C.  Ward 
Jas.  K.  Polk 


Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORM  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street.  Phone  Douglas  2283 

San  Francisco,   Cal. 
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Pears' 

"A  shining  coun- 
tenance"  is  pro- 
duced by  ordinary 
soaps. 

The  use  of  Pears' 
reflects  beauty  and 
refinement.  Pears' 
leaves  the  skin  soft, 
white  and  natural. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION    SQUARE 


♦I  A  four-story  annex,  pro- 
viding a  street  entrance  to 
the  White  and  Gold 
Room,  will  be  built  on 
Geary  immediately. 

Unusual  conveniences  will  be 
arranged   lor   theatre  parties. 


Under  the  management  of 
James  Woods 


BISMARCK  CAFE 

FRFTZ  HULLER  &  SONS,  Props.     Seating  Capacity,  1800 
Leads  in  catering  to  San   Fran- 
cisco's  epicures  and  music  lovers 

POPULAR    PRICES 

Music  noon,  evenings  and  after  theatre  by  the  famous 

HERR  FERDINAND  STARK'S  VIENNA  ORCHESTRA 

PACIFIC  BUILDING      San  Francisco       Market  and  Fourth 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

The  Orpheum  announces  for  next  week  one 
of  the  best  bills  in  the  history  of  vaudeville. 
All  the  new  acts  have  been  headliners  wher- 
ever they  have  appeared.  James  Young,  as- 
sisted by  Lorayne  Osborne  and  Robert 
Strauss,  will  present  a  one-act  college  play 
called  "When  Love  Is  Young."  Mr.  Young  has 
been  staring  with  great  success  in  "Brown  of 
Harvard,"  and  the  vaudeville  sketch  he  is  to 
appear  in  here  is  said  to  contain  most  of  the 
important  and  fascinating  moments  of  that 
comedy  of  college  life.  Miss  Mary  Norman 
will  introduce  her  refined  and  clever  mono- 
logue, "Some  Types  of  Woman."  It  presents 
incidents  from  the  lives  of  several  actresses 
before  the  public  and  behind  the  scenes.  Her 
first  sketch  is  that  of  an  emotional  actress 
who  makes  the  companions  of  her  private  life 
miserable  by  her  bad  temper  and  then  con- 
fronts the  audience  with  a  sickly  smile  which 
is  supposed  to  convey  the  angelic  sweetness 
of  the  suffering  heroine.  Her  second  imper- 
sonation is  that  of  a  very  amiable  woman 
idolized  by  her  companions  and  despised  and 
detested  by  the  public,  who  only  know  her 
as  the  remorseless  and  unprincipled  adven- 
turess. The  last  scene  illustrates  the  true 
heroism  exhibited  by  a  young  actress  who  acts 
the  part  of  a  frivolous  society  girl  when 
racked  with  grief  caused  by  the  receipt  of  a 
telegram  announcing  her  mother's  death.  The 
Boston  school  teacher  and  the  society  buds  of 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco  are 
cleverly,  amusingly,  and  faithfully  caricatured 
by  Miss  Norman.  Ed.  F.  Reynard,  who  is 
also  included  in  the  new  attractions  of  next 
week,  is  styled  "the  ventriloquist  with  a  pro- 
duction," for  he  performs  an  entire  play  with 
the  assistance  of  his  automatons.  Pilu  is  the 
quaint  name  of  an  extraordinary  dog  brought 
to  this  country  by  Signor  D.  Ancillotti,  a 
famous  European  animal  trainer.  Pilu  will 
give  his  so-called  demonstration  of  mind- 
reading  next  week  at  the  Orpheum.  The  Big 
City  Quartet,  the  Myosotis  Sjsters,  Henry 
Clive,  and  that  inimitable  comedienne  and 
character  actress  Edna  Aug  will  conclude 
their  engagements  next  week.  A  series  of 
novel  motion  pictures  will  be  the  finale  to  a 
most  delightful   entertainment. 


John  F.  Forbes 

Certified  Public  Accountant 

1019  CROCKER  BLDG. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

OPTICIAN 

34  KEARNY  STREET 

BET.MARKET&  POST STS.  SANFRANCISCO.CALIF. 

KODAK  AGENCY-PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


^Tftt^ABABIC 

'•»»   Tl  ^lV  TO  THE 

LEAVES  NEW  YORK.  JANT   S0.1910 

AU.  tUPEHSts  Included  Fon  73  DAYS  111*400  &UP    SE.ND    FOR, 
HOW  WIDER  DIRECTION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  WHITE  STAR  UNE     DD/S^RAM 

auo  Regular  Sailings  to  ITALY  and  EGYPT 

Via  Azores,  Madeira,  and  Gibraltar 

Romanic Oct.    23         Dec.    1         Jan.  15  Feb.  26 

Cretic Nov.    6         Dec.    8         Jan.  29  Mar.  12 

Canopic Nov.  13         Dec.  18         Feb.  12 

Cedric  (21,035  tons) Nov.  25        Jan.    5  Feb.  16 

Celtic  (20.904  tons) Feb.    2  Mar.  16 

WHITE  STAR  LINE.  New  York  and  Boston,  or  agents. 


Miss  BilHe  Burke  comes  to  the  Van  Ness 
Theatre  on  Monday  evening,  October  4,  in 
"Love  Watches."  Miss  Burke  is  now  making 
her  first  transcontinental  tour  as  a  star.  She 
was  nearly  that  when  she  made  the  trip  sea- 
son before  last  with  John  Drew  in  "My  Wife." 
Since  then  she  has  been  right  up  at  the  pole 
along  with  all  the  other  Frohman  stars — Maude 
Adams,  Ethel  Barrymore,  John  Drew,  and 
the  rest.  Miss  Burke  owes  her  rapid  rise  in 
her  chosen  profession  to  the  fascinating  pow- 
ers of  an  unusually  charming  personality. 
She  has  histrionic  ability,  but  it  is  that 
mysterious  thing  called  "charm"  which  Miss 
Burke  has  in  double  and  treble  measure,  that 
has  won  her  a  popularity  that  others  have 
worked  a  lifetime  to  acquire — and  then  some- 
times haven't  acquired  it.  And  "Love 
Watches"  is  just  the  play  to  exhibit  this  re- 
markable quality  in  full  force.  Written  by 
two  French  playwrights,  MM.  de  Flers  and 
de  Caillavet,  and  adapted  into  English  by  Miss 
Gladys  Unger,  a  California  girl,  the  play  tells 
a  pretty  story  of  an  impulsive,  wayward  little 
French  girl,  who  loves  a  young  man, 'tells  him 
so,  and  marries  him.  Then,  learning  that  he 
has  been  a  flirt  in  his  recent  bachelor  days, 
her  jealousy  is  aroused  and  she  threatens  that 
if  he  flirts  again  she  will  go  straightway  and 
do  likewise.  How  she  tries  to  make  good  her 
threat  when  she  thinks  her  husband  has  de- 
ceived her,  and  how  she  fails  in  her  attempt 
and  rushes  back  to  her  husband's  arms,  more 
in  love  with  him  than  ever,  is  all  told  in  a 
delightful  way  by  the  playwrights  and  acted 
still  more  delightfully  by  Miss  Burke  and 
her  company.  Miss  Burke's  company,  a 
strong  one,  includes  Vernon  Steel,  Ernest 
Lawford,  Maude  Odell,  Kate  Meek,  Muriel 
Ashwynne,  and  Stanley  Dark.  She  will  stay 
two  weeks  at  the  Van  Ness,  giving  matinees 
Wednesdays   and   Saturdays. 


MOVED 


Gladding,  McBean  &  Co. 

CLAY  PRODUCTS 

OFFICE 

311-317  CROCKER  BUILDING 

WAREHOUSE 

147-151  MINNA  STREET 

Between  New  Montgomery  and  Third 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Corinne,  with  the  New  York  production  of 
"Mile.  Mischief,"  that  Viennese  operetta  by 
Ziehrer,  has  created  a  furor  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  large  and  delighted  audiences  are 
continuously  in  evidence  at  the  Valencia  The- 
atre, where  the  third  of  the  Shubert  inde- 
pendent attractions  is  now  playing.  "Mile. 
Mischief"  is  a  bright,  colorful  story  of  Ro- 
sette, the  daring  artist's  model  who  wagers 
that  she  can  spend  twenty-four  hours  in  an 
Austrian  barracks  without  her  sex  being  dis- 
covered and  who  wins  after  a  series  of  laugh- 
able exploits.  Corinne  exactly  fits  into  the 
part  and  she  has  been  received  with  cheers 
and  more  than  acclaim  in  this,  the  most  crit- 
ical of  cities.  The  staging  of  the  ensemble 
numbers  shows  wonderful  stage  management, 
and  the  production  is  in  every  way  a  lavish 
one.  There  will  be  performances  of  "Mile. 
Mischief"  this  Saturday  afternoon  and  even- 
ing and  all  next  week,  including  the  Wednes- 
day matinee,  when  there  is  a  slight  reduction 
in  prices.  On  Sunday  evening,  October  II, 
George  Fawcett  will  appear  at  the  Valencia 
Theatre  in  "The  Great  John  Ganton." 

With  all  the  tunefulness,  snap,  and  mirth 
that    characterizes    the    work    of    George    M. 


Cohan,  Messrs.  Cohan  and  Harris  will  pre- 
sent the  former's  successful  musical  play, 
"Fifty  Miles  from  Boston,"  at  the  Garrick 
for  one  week  starting  tomorrow  (Sunday! 
afternoon,  with  matinees  as  usual  on  Thurs- 
day and  Saturday.  With  scenes  laid  in  the 
little  village  of  Brookfield,  Massachusetts,  the 
action  of  the  story  is  written  around  the 
doings  of  a  typical  small  town.  There  is  the 
general  storekeeper,  whose  son  is  in  love  with 
the  pretty  postmistress,  and  the  hotel-keeper, 
whose  son,  a  Harvard  baseball  player,  also 
loves  the  same  demure  little  lassie.  Then 
there  is  her  weak  brother,  who  robs  the  post- 
office  and  gets  everybody  into  trouble.  Town 
gossip  and  neighborly  quarrels  keep  all  those, 
concerned  in  hot  water,  and  as  the  story 
moves  forward  a  picture  with  photographic 
minuteness  is  given  of  small  town  life  in  its 
every  phase.  Among  the  song  hits  are  "Waltz 
with  Me,"  "Jack  and  Jill,"  "Harrigan,"  "Aint 
It  Awful,"  "Boys  Who  Fight  the  Flames," 
"My  Small  Town  Gal,"  and  others.  On  Mon- 
day night  "Fifty  Miles  from  Boston"  will  be 
the  vehicle  used  for  the  big  benefit  of  the 
auxiliary  of  the  Pacific  Hebrew  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, when  a  brilliant  audience  will  ensemble 
to  pay  tribute  to  this  most  worthy  charity. 
The  matinee  today  and  performance  tonight 
will  be  the  farewell  of  "A  Knight  for  a 
Day,"  the  elaborate  musical  comedy  that  is 
now  enjoying  record  patronage  at  the  Gar- 
rick.   

Early  attractions  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre 
are  "The  Third  Degree,"  "The  Traveling 
Salesman,"  Victor  Moore  in  "The  Talk  of 
New  York,"  and  George  M.  Cohan  himself  in 
his  latest  work,  "The  Yankee  Prince." 


ONE  TOUCH  OF  NATURE. 


By  Ida  Alexander. 

The  slow  freight  bumped  along  from  city 
to  country,  making  fairly  good  time,  though 
it  seemed  but  a  snail's  pace  to  the  man  riding 
the  brake-beam.  Every  mile  that  they  passed 
meant  that  much  nearer  to  safety,  and  Hollis 
Day  hugged  the  little  dog  closer  to  him  at 
every  jerk  of  the  cars.  His  name  would  have 
sounded  strangely  in  his  ears.  He  had  long 
since  lost  all  claim  to  it,  and  was  known  to 
his  associates  by  a  number.  Now  he  began 
to  fancy  it  might  be  his  again. 

The  dog  was  an  ugly  little  thing,  lean  and 
half  starved ;  nothing  prepossessing  about  it, 
yet  it  stood  to  the  man  for  all  that  is  good 
in  life.  It  had  come  to  him,  even  as  he 
scaled  the  prison  wall,  in  his  daring  break 
for  liberty,  and  he  had  taken  it  into  whatso- 
ever remained  uncrushed  of  a  heart. 

"Trusted  me"  he  reflected.  "Trusted  me, 
the  darned  little  pup.  I  aint  a-goin'  back  on 
the  only  thing  on  earth  as  does." 

No,  he  wasn't  going  back  on  it,  even 
though  it  diminished  his  chances  of  escape. 
He  had  carried  it  in  his  arms,  as  he  hurried 
to  a  "pal's"  place  for  a  change  of  clothes. 
It  had  partaken  of  the  hasty  meal  that  had 
been  prepared  for  him.  Now  it  was  bumping 
along  to  safety  or  disaster  in  the  same  boat 
with  the  friendless  man  who  pressed  it  to  his 
breast. 

Sometimes,  when  the  train  stopped  for 
water  or  coal,  discovery  seemed  imminent,  as 
the  brakemen  passed  with  their  swinging  lan- 
terns. Then  No.  99  had  put  the  little 
dog's  face  close  against  his  own,  and  it  had 
licked  his  flushed  cheek.  And  the  brakeman 
had  always  passed  without  discovering  them, 
or  at  least  without  making  his  discovery 
known.  He  began  to  feel  a  superstitious  re- 
gard in  addition  to  the  human  affection  he 
had  conceived  for  the  tiny  thing  in  his  arm. 

"You're  bringin'  me  luck,"  he  told  it,  as 
the  rumble  of  the  train  made  speech  safe,  "an' 
luck  an'  me  wasn't  never  acquainted," 

It  was  true  enough.  Luck  and  he  had  been 
strangers  from  his  youth  up.  Opportunity,  if 
she  had  made  her  one  vaunted  visit,  had  done 
so  when  he  was  not  at  home.  He  had  never 
been  able  to  relinquish  the  legacy  of  woe,  be- 
queathed by  a  father  and  mother,  whose  one 
kindness  to  him  had  been  dying.  From  a 
home  that  was  no  home  to  an  asylum  no  bet- 


ter, to  the  streets,  to  the  jail,  so  were  marked 
the  rungs  of  the  ladder  down  which  he  had 
climbed. 

Now,  as  he  caught  whiffs  of  the  sweet- 
scented  air  and  the  little  dog  nestled  close  in 
perfect  confidence  and  love,  No.  99  began 
to  put  his  inheritance  from  him.  Somewhere 
in  the  world  he  would  find  a  place  where  he 
could  cleanse  his  hands  in  honest  work.  He 
talked  it  over  with  the  little  dog  as  the  train 
went  on  its  way.  Very  soon  they  would  have 
to  leave  their  precarious  shelter  and  seek  a 
safer  one,  for  the  dark  shadows  were  lighten- 
ing, and  dawn  would  soon  throw  a  search- 
light upon  their  hiding  place.  A  vision  of 
green  fields  came  to  him,  of  homely  joys  and 
tasks,  some  little  place  where  a  man  might 
work  out  his  own  salvation. 

"If  'twarn't  fur  meetin'  you,"  he  said,  "I'd 
be  most  sorry  I  made  a  git-away,  fur  it'd  be 
so  much  better  not  to  have  to  hide.  I  was 
off  in  six  months,  an' — but  if  they'd  gimme  a 
pardon,   I   wouldn't  a-missed   meetin'  you." 

The  train  was  going  a  little  faster  now, 
and  No.  99  could  just  begin  to  distinguish 
the  objects  that  they  passed.  A  few  scattered 
houses  here  and  there,  thrown  out  like  senti- 
nels to  guard  the  little  town,  proclaimed  lhat 
one  was  near.  Before  they  reached  it  he  and 
the  little  dog  must  quietly  drop  off,  for  towns 
would  not  be  safe  for  some  time  to  come.  He 
could  imagine  the  huge  placards  posted  at  all 
stations  proclaiming  the  fact  that  a  desperate 
criminal  was  at  large.  His  close-cropped  head 
would  awaken  suspicion,  too.  The  hands  of 
men  would  be  against  him.  He  must  take  care 
for  the  sake  of  the  little  dog. 

The  train  was  winding  around  a  bend  now, 
going  slowly.  Before  it  cleared  the  bend  he 
must  be  off.  He  rubbed  his  face  against  his 
tiny  burden,  and  whispered  words  of  com- 
fort. 

"Don't  git  skeered  when  I  jump  off,"  he 
cautioned.  "There  aint  no  danger.  I've 
played  this  game  before,  an'  I  alius  won  out. 
Jist  rest  in  my  arms,  safe  as " 

There  came  a  roar,  a  scream,  a  crash. 
When  No.  99  opened  his  eyes  he  had  a 
confused  view  of  the  lights  of  a  little  town 
ahead.  People  were  all  about  the  wrecked 
train,  some  of  them  shocked,  some  trying  to 
speak  unconcernedly,  as  if  the  little  place 
were  a  big  one  where  wrecked  trains  were  not 
unusual  and  the  life  of  a  brakeman  or  so  of 
no   particular   importance. 

"Head-on  collision,"  one  explained  to  a 
newcomer.  "Lucky  they  weren't  going  fast, 
and  that  it  wasn't  a  passenger.  Just  a  brake- 
man  killed." 

Peeking  about  the  ruins,  he  unearthed  No. 
99,  dizzy,  shocked,  but  not  much  hurt.  He 
opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  but  the  other 
spoke  first. 

"How  now,  my  buck !  Got  you  sure — I 
know  you  by  heart — eyes  large,  dark — dark- 
skin — scar  over  forehead — hum  !  You  tally  to 
a  hair.  A  good  morning's  work,"  he  laughed 
to  his  companion,  putting  the  handcuffs  on. 

No.  99  turned  to  the  other,  silent,  absorbed, 
paying  no  heed  to  the  sheriff's  jocularity. 

"Will  you — will  you — see,"  he  said  with  a 
lump  in  his  throat,  "if  he's  hurt — that  little 
dog?" 

The  man  nodded  and  turned  away.  In  a 
moment  he  was  back,  his  fine  face  grave  and 
pitying. 

"My  man,"  he  said,  "the  little  dog  was  in- 
stantly killed.     He  did  not  suffer." 

No.  99  wrung  his  manacled  hands. 

"Oh,  take  me  back!  Take  me  back  !"  he 
said. 

San  Francisco,  September,  1909. 


No  author  has  ever  had  such  a  remark- 
able reception  as  Mr.  White  encountered  on 
his  return  to  Emporia  from  Europe.  The 
whole  town  turned  out  to  welcome  the  au- 
thor of  "A  Certain   Rich   Man." 


The  final  performance  of  "A  Gentleman 
from  Mississippi"  will  be  given  at  the  Van 
Ness  on   Sunday  night. 

Spanish  and  French  simplified.  Prof,  de 
Filippe.  graduate  Paris,  Madrid.     1212  Geary  st. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"What  does  your  husband  like  for  his  break- 
fast?" "Anything  I  haven't  got  in  the 
house." — Cleveland  Leader. 

"Hello,  Brown,  settled  in  your  new  house 
yet?"  "I  guess  so.  Everything  is  unpacked 
now  except  the  things  we  really  need." — De- 
troit Free  Press. 

risitor— Can  you  read  the  past?     Fortunc- 
7V//e-r— Certainly ;    that's    my   business.      Vis- 
itor—Then I  wish  you'd  tell  me  what  it  was 
my    wife    told    me    to    get    for    her. 
Globe. 

Hotel  Visitor — Are  there  any  deer  about 
here?  Gillie — Well,  there  was  yin,  but  the 
gentlemen  were  aye  shootin'  and  shootin'  at 
ft,  and  I'm  thinkin'  it  left  the  deestrict. — 
Punch. 

"Oh,  mum !  Please  don't  be  after  havin' 
Mister  Latham's  keyhole  stopped  up.  Him 
bein'  so  deaf,  it's  the  only  way  I'm  havin'  to 
tell  whether  he's  undressed  before  I  go  into 
his  room." — Life. 

Conductor  (on  railroad  train) — This  isn't 
the  right  ticket,  sir.  Absent-Minded  Passen- 
ger— What's  the  matter  with  it?  Conductor— 
This  ticket  calls  for  a  diamond  ring ! — Phila- 
delphia Evening  Bulletin. 

Curate  (to  Mrs.  Budge,  who  has  advanced 
crockery  for  a  local  tea) — I  trust,  Mrs.  Budge, 
everything  has  returned  safely?  Mrs.  Budge 
— Puffectly,  sir,  everythink — barring  one  spoon 
as  come  back  short. — Punch. 

"I  think  the  little  one  is  going  to  bear 
a  resemblance  to  his  father."  "Well,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Rasper,  "if  that  is  the  case  I  hope 
the  child  will  learn  to  bear  it  with  patience 
and   courage." — Washington    Star. 

Mother — Where  is  Mr.  Asher?  I  thought 
you  were  going  to  play  something  for  him? 
Daughter — Ah,  the  wretch  !  As  I  was  putting 
the  children  and  the  dog  out  of  the  room,  he 
slipped  out  with  them. — Fliegende  Blatter. 

Plain  Guest  (excitedly) — Miss  Lucy — your 
— mare's   run   away.      I   just  popped   my   head 

over   the   gate Miss   Lucy    (annoyed) — 

Oh !  that's  enough  to  make  her.  She's  so 
frightened  of  anything  like  that  '.—London 
Opinion. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  politician's  opin- 
ions are  for  sale?"  "No,"  answered  Senator 
Sorghum,  "I  won't  accuse  him  of  selling  his 
opinions.  But  I  will  say  that  his  attitude 
toward  some  cases  resembles  that  of  an  ex- 
pert witness." — Washington   Star. 

Irate  Woman — These  photographs  you  made 
of  myself  and  husband  are  not  at  all  satis- 
factory and  I  refuse  to  accept  them.     Why, 


my  husband  looks  like  a  baboon.  Photogra- 
pher—-Well,  that's  no  fault  of  mine,  madam. 
You  should  have  thought  of  that  before  you 
had  him  taken.— Chicago  Daily  News. 

He  (at  the  first  rendezvous  appointed 
through  an  advertisement) — Excuse  me, 
madam,  but  are  you  the  lady  for  whom  life 
has  no  value  without  the  companionship  of 
a  noble  man  of  strong  character  ?— Fliegende 
Blatter. 

Cholly — The  deuce,  old  chap ;  I  cawnt  go 
to  the  party.  I  have  no  collah-buttons. 
Reggie— Go  across  the  street  and  buy  some, 
deah  fellow.  Cholly — But  I  cawnt.  Nobody 
has  my  measurements  except  my  tailah, 
dontcherknow. — Life. 

"So  you  don't  guide  hunting  parties  any 
more?"  asked  the  stranger.  "Nope,"  said  the 
guide.      "Got 
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tired  of  being  mistook  for  a 
deer."  "How  do  you  earn  your  living  now?" 
"Guide  fishin'  parties.  So  far,  nobody  aint 
mistook  me  fer  a  fish."— Kansas  City  Journal. 
"It  must  be  fine  to  be  under  contract  to 
write  exclusively  for  a  big  magazine."  "And 
to  have  all  the  other  magazines  clamoring 
for  your  work,  eh?"  "Just  so.  Think  of  the 
satisfaction  of  sending  'em  a  printed  refusal 
slip." — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Browning — I  hear  you  are  engaged  to  that 
young  widow  who  is  visiting  relatives  here. 
Is  it  true  ?  ■  Greening — Yes.  Browning — How 
did  you  discover  that  she  was  the  one  woman 
in  the  world  for  an  old  bachelor  like  you? 
Greening— Why,  she— er— told  me  so.— Chi- 
cago Daily  News. 

"Here !"  shouted  the  railway  official.  "What 
do  you  mean  by  throwing  those  trunks  around 
like  that?"  The  porter  gasped  in  astonish- 
ment, and  several  travelers  pinched  them- 
selves, to  make  sure  that  it  was  real.  Then 
the  official  spoke  again.  "Don't  you  see  that 
you're  making  big  dents  in  the  concrete  plat- 
form ?"— Tit-Bits. 

Irate  Parent— There's  no  use  talking,  young 
man,  my  daughter  can  never  be  yours. 
Young  Mail — Of  course  she  can't  be  my 
daughter;  but  she's  going  to  be  my  wife,  just 
the  same,  and  the  sooner  you  get  the  idea 
out  of  your  head  that  she  isn't  the  sooner 
you'll  have  room  under  your  lid  for  some 
other  idea.     See? — Chicago  Nezvs. 

District  Visitor— Good  morning,  Mrs.  Per- 
kins. I  hope  you  are  coming  to  the  Unionist 
Association  garden  party  at  Sir  Archibald's 
this  afternoon  to  hear  our  candidate  speak? 
Mrs.  Perkins — Well,  no  ;  you  see,  mum,  my 
neighbor,  Mrs.  'Opkins,  she  belongs  to  that, 
so  I  joined  the  Liberal  Government,  so  we 
can    look    arter    one    another's    babies    while 


t'other's   at   meetings. — Punch 


Byron 

Hot  Springs 

One  of  the  world's  most  curative  springs, 
2l/z  hours  from  San  Francisco;  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's best  hotels  and  a  delightful  place  for 
rest  and  recreation.  See  Southern  Pacific  In- 
formation Bureau,  James  Flood  Building,  any 
S  P.  Agent,  or  Peck-Tudah,  789  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  or  553  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  An- 
geles, or  address  manager,  Byron  Hot  bpnngs, 
California, 
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S.  S.  Tenyo    Maru Tuesday,    Oct.    12,1909 

S.  S.  Nippon   Maru Tuesday,   Nov.  2,  1909 

S.  S.  Chiyo    Maru Tuesday,    Nov.    30,1909 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  piers,  Nos. 
42-44,  near  foot  of  Second  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office,  240 
Tames  Flood  Building.         W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 
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President  Taft. 

The  leading  event  of  the  week  in  this  western  world 
has  been  the  visit  of  President  Taft,  who  entered  Cali- 
fomia  on  Monday,  spent  Tuesday  in  and  about  San 
Francisco,  and  now  as  we  write  is  in  the  Yosemite 
Valley.  Every  local  circumstance  was  favorable,  from 
the  weather  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  Good 
humor  and  grace  of  manner  have  marked  every  inci- 
dent of  the  visit  on  the  part  of  the  President.  He 
makes  no  pretensions  as  an  orator,  none  the  less  he 
is  amazingly  proficient  in  the  arts  of  off-hand  and 
gracious  speech.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  any- 
thing readier  or  pleasanter  than  his  greetings  to  the 
people  who  have  flocked  to  every  station  and  roadside 
through  which  he  has  passed. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  severe  austerity  of  manner 
was  regarded  as  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a  ruler  of 
men.  History  records  amazing  ordeals  of  ceremony 
through  which  the  Caesars  passed,  stiff-necked,  looking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  contemptuous  of 
expression,  all  with  the  idea  that  this  was  the  kingly 
attitude.  In  modern  times  many  have  cherished  the 
notion  that  severity  was  the  proper  mood,  or  at  least 
the  proper  pose  of  power.     The  first  President  of  the 


republic,  the  father  of  his  country,  carried  himself 
habitually  in  the  high,  mighty,  and  severe  manner. 
More  recently  we  have  had  what  has  become  known 
as  the  "presidential  manner,"  a  blend  of  receptive 
suavity  and  graciousness  and  of  benignant  formality. 
But  Mr.  Taft  harks  back  to  none  of  these  ideas  or 
traditions.  The  President  is  cordial,  almost  jolly;  he 
greets  those  he  knows  familiarly;  indeed,  he  greets 
everybody  who  touches  elbows  with  him,  man,  woman, 
and  child  alike,  with  a  most  gracious  cordiality. 
While  there  is  no  restraint  in  his  manner,  there  is  like- 
wise in  it  no  sacrifice  of  dignity.  No  President,  per- 
haps, has  ever  known  so  well  how  to  combine  sim- 
plicity and  good  nature  with  good  form.  The  secret 
of  it  is  the  fact  that  the  President  is  a  sincere,  good- 
natured,  kindly  disposed  man,  absolutely  without 
affectation  or  vanity.  In  his  personal  type  he  is  the 
modern  collegian;  his  manners  in  their  democratic 
frankness  smack  of  the  fraternity  house.  Nature,  too, 
has  done  much  for  Mr.  Taft.  His  presence  is  impos- 
ing; his  features  handsome;  his  smile  all  that  report 
has  said  of  it. 

There  is  much  in  the  situation  in  which  President 
Taft  finds  himself  to  inspire  good  nature.  He  has  come 
into  office  at  a  time  when  party  spirit  has  lost  its  old- 
time  bitterness,  when  nobody  feels  obliged  to  hate 
and  to  denounce  those  who  belong  to  political 
affiliations  other  than  his  own.  In  a  sense  the 
President  is  a  reformer,  and  yet  he  represents  the 
spirit  and  mood  of  moderation  in  reform  as  con- 
trasted with  the  radicalism  and  melodramatic  fury 
of  his  predecessor.  President  Taft  belongs  to  the 
North  geographically  and  politically,  and  yet  in  very 
many  of  his  sympathies  he  is  a  man  of  the  South. 
His  home  in  Cincinnati  has  long  been  within  eye-shot 
of  the  Kentucky  hills;  his  associations  have  largely 
been  Southern,  and  he  has  the  temperament  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  classify  as  Southern.  Plainly,  he 
likes  Southern  people,  Southern  ways.  Southern  man- 
ners, and  his  vacation  periods  have  commonly  been 
passed  in  the  South.  He  knows  the  needs  of  the 
South  as  well  as  any  man;  he  is  more  in  sympathy  with 
Southern  sentiment  than  any  other  man  who  has  held 
the  presidency  since  the  war.  All  this  is  appreciated 
in  the  region  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon :  it  all  tends 
to  give  him  a  vogue  and  a  friendship  in  that  country 
which  have  not  been  accorded  to  any  other  man  in  the 
presidential  office. 

Likewise,  Mr.  Taft  is  winning  his  way  with  the 
West.  His  home,  indeed,  is  in  the  older  West;  he  rose 
to  eminence  there  and  has  long  commanded  the  affec- 
tion of  the  people.  In  California  he  has  long  been 
well  known  and  cordially  liked.  It  is  only  during  the 
present  tour  that  he  has  come  into  immediate  relations 
with  the  northern  tier  of  Western  States,  but  there  are 
multiplied  evidences  that  he  has  found  there  the  same 
understanding,  the  same  general  good-will  and  approval 
that  have  been  accorded  him  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  If  Mr.  Taft  strikes  the  South  as  a  South- 
erner in  temperament,  so  he  strikes  the  West  as  a 
Westerner  in  temperament.  The  truth  is  that  he  is 
no  sectionalist,  but  an  all-round  American,  familiar 
with  the  country,  in  thorough  sympathy  with  its  ideals 
and  standards,  in  thorough  accord  with  the  American 
idea  in  its  broadest  development.  It  was  truly  said 
of  President  Taft  at  the  time  of  his  election  that  no 
other  man  had  ever  come  into  the  presidency  so  well 
prepared  for  its  duties  by  observation  of  other  countries 
and  by  acquaintance  with  the  leading  men  of  the  world. 
It  may  as  truly  be  said  that  no  other  man  in  the 
country  more  completely  represents  that  spirit  of 
Americanism  which  knows  no  east,  no  north,  no 
south,  no  west ;  which  comprehends  by  acquaintance, 
understanding,  and  sympathy  the  needs,  the  moods,  the 
purposes,  and  the  powers  of  all. 

It  has  not  all  been  smooth  sailing  in  the  seven 
months  since  Mr.  Taft  came  into  the  presidency. 
There  was  the  adjustment  of  a  new  and  conservative 


administration  following  a  popular  and  radical  one. 
There  were  problems  of  foreign  diplomacy,  there  were 
issues  of  domestic  legislation.  How  it  has  carried 
itself  through  these  difficulties  needs  not  to  be  recited. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  has  absolutely  commended 
itself  to  the  country;  that  it  has  established  itself  in 
public  respect;  that  it  has  given  to  its  head  a  new  and 
firmer  hold  of  public  regard  and  affection.  We  believe 
that  if  today  the  presidential  office  were  again  to  be 
bestowed  by  the  popular  will  the  voice  and  judgment 
of  the  country  would  be  for  Mr.  Taft  even  more  over- 
whelmingly than  before.  No  other  man  so  fully  typi- 
fies the  spirit,  ambition,  and  hope  of  the  country. 


The  Coming  Election. 

The  Argonaut  wishes  that  it  were  possible  to  speak 
in  approving  terms  of  the  municipal  administration 
which  is  soon  to  go  out  of  office;  because  first  it  is 
pleasanter  to  commend  than  to  reproach,  and  because 
second  the  men  who  make  up  this  administration, 
regarded  individually,  arc  for  the  most  part  persons  of 
good  character.  But  for  all  this  the  administration 
has  been  a  practical  failure  in  that  it  has  not  met  its, 
opportunities  nor  answered  the  expectations  of  the 
public.  Fully  trusted  by  the  community,  provided  with 
sufficient  funds  for  any  and  all  purposes,  it  leaves  us 
at  the  end  of  its  official  period  practically  where  we 
were  at  the  beginning.  Almost  nothing  has  been  done 
in  the  great  work  of  rehabilitating  the  affairs  of  the 
municipality.  The  administration  has  given  its  time 
and  its  energies  to  trifles,  forgetful  of  things  which 
should  have  commanded  its  attention.  It  has  failed  not 
because  it  has  lacked  technical  and  sentimental  integrity, 
but  because  it  has  not  had  the  mind  to  conceive,  nor 
the  hand  to  execute  its  larger  obligations  and  duties. 
It  has  been  weak  both  at  the  points  of  intelligence 
and  resolution;  it  has  been  further  weak  in  that  it  has 
permitted  presumption  and  impertinence,  personified  by 
James  D.  Phelan,  to  advise  and  practically  to  direct  its 
course.  It  will  pass  out  of  authority  unregretted  by 
those  wdio  anticipated  large  things  at  its  hands  and 
who  have  observed  with  humiliation  and  chagrin  its 
surrender  of  its  powers  to  selfish  and  sinister  counsels. 

In  the  light  of  history  it  is  not  easy  to  develop 
enthusiasm — even  if  the  Argonaut  ever  permitted  itself 
the  luxury  of  enthusiasm  in  matters  political — in  con- 
nection with  the  approaching  election.  For  the  mayor- 
alty we  have  three  candidates — William  Crocker,  Re- 
publican. Dr.  T.  B.  W.  Leland,  Democrat,  and  P.  II. 
McCarthy,  Labor  Unionite.  Of  Crocker  and  Leland. 
so  far  as  we  can  find  out,  only  good  things  are  to  be 
said.  Both  are  citizens  of  long  standing  and  of  irre- 
proachable character.  Crocker  is  a  successful  man  of 
business  and  therefore  presumptively  a  man  qualified 
for  those  affairs  which  mostly  engross  the  attention  of 
the  head  of  a  municipal  administration.  Leland  is  a 
successful  physician  who  in  the  office  of  coroner,  which 
despite  its  unpleasant  suggestions  is  one  of  impor- 
tance in  San  Francisco,  has  had  a  vast  deal  of  adminis- 
trative experience.  Either  of  these  men,  it  is  believed, 
would  make  an  excellent  mayor.  The  third  candidate 
represents  in  his  political  character  that  aggressive  and 
politicalized  labor  unionism  which  gave  us  \brahatu 
Ruef  and  Eugene  Schmilz  and  which  therefore  holds 
moral  responsibility  for  those  infamies  which  have 
long  injured  and  shamed  San  Francisco.  In  his  per- 
sonal character  McCarthy  is  said  to  be  able,  and  is 
known  to  be  an  unscrupulous  agitator  of  the  mo 
extreme,  arbitrary  and  pushing  type.  IK-  i^  at  the  bead 
of  the  organized  building  trades  of  San  Francisco  and 
has  therefore  been  the  leading  force  in  that  vast  system 
of  overcharge  which  has  made  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
city  so  unduly  and  oppressively  costly.  Mil  "arthy  sums 
up  in  an  arrogant  personality  those  theories  and  pur- 
poses which  in  tb.e  ..pin ion  of  the  Argonaut  are  most 
dangerous  to  the  structure  of  modern  soci  :lec- 

tion  would  give  to  San  Francisco  tin 
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we  suffered  during  that  long  period  when  politico- 
labor-unionism  controlled  San  Francisco  through  its 
chosen  agents,  Ruef  and  Schmitz.  It  would  indicate 
to  the  world  that  for  all  the  severity  of  our  experience, 
for  all  our  turmoil,  we  have  gained  nothing  in  character 
or  wisdom. 

The  candidacy  of  McCarthy  ought  to  be  politically 
as  it  is  morally  a  thing  without  reason  or  hope;  but 
this,  unhappily,  is  not  the  fact.  The  danger  is  that  the 
vote  of  the  better  elements  will  be  divided  between 
Crocker  and  Leland,  and  that  McCarthy,  supported  as 
he  will  be  undoubtedly  by  politico-unionism  in  combina- 
tion with  sinister  elements,  may  win  the  election. 
Many  circumstances  combine  to  suggest  the  possibility 
of  McCarthy's  election ;  among  them  the  fact  that  Mike 
Casey,  head  of  that  faction  of  labor  unionism  affiliated 
with  Phelan  and  Spreckels,  has  turned  to  his  support. 
The  inference  is  that  Spreckels  and  Phelan.  knowing 
well  that  they  can  not  hold  the  key  to  either  Crocker 
or  Leland's  side  door,  would  therefore  prefer  the  elec- 
tion of  the  unspeakable  McCarthy. 

In  its  way,  more  important  than  the  mayoralty  is  the 
prosecuting  attorneyship  for  which  Messrs.  Charles  M. 
Fickert  and  Francis  J.  Heney  are  the  contestants. 
Fickert  has  been  nominated  under  the  direct  primary- 
system  by  the  Republican  party,  of  which  he  is  an 
adherent,' and  by  the  Labor  Union  party,  which  offered 
no  candidate  of  its  own  immediate  affiliation.  Heney. 
nominally  a  Republican,  is  the  candidate  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  The  contest  does  not  turn  upon  political 
principles  or  motives,  but  rather  upon  the  controversy 
which  has  convulsed  and  disturbed  San  Francisco  this 
three  years  past.  Heney  represents  the  cause  with 
which  his  name  is  identified ;  he  wants  in  his  own  name 
those  powers  which  he  has  exercised  under  his  engage- 
ments with  Rudolph  Spreckels,  and  under  Spreckels's 
engagements  with  that  poor  rag  who  now  nominally 
owns  the  prosecuting  attorneyship.  Heney's  platform 
is  to  be  read  in  his  history  and  utterances.  He  wants  the 
prosecuting  attorneyship  in  order  that  he  may  wreak 
certain  revenges  which  he  plainly  has  set  forth.  He 
makes  no  pretensions  to  judicial  spirit;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  wants  the  prosecuting  office  to  the  end  that  he 
may  direct  its  powers  against  certain  enemies  and  critics 
whom  he  names.  He  wants  to  "get"  certain  persons 
he  wants  to  continue  the  spy  system  which  he  and  his 
associates  have  introduced  in  San  Francisco;  he  wants 
to  continue  to  enlarge  that  general  scheme  of  opera 
tions  for  which  his  name  stands.  Whoever  votes  for 
Mr.  Heney  will  vote  to  put  openly  declared  malice,  cer- 
tain fiercely  embittered  purposes  against  individuals, 
with  the  spirit  of  resentment,  hatred,  and  malice  into 
the  prosecuting  office.  We  merely  state  the  fact;  there 
is  no  need  falling  into  spasms  over  it.  If  a  majority 
of  those  among  us  want  that  sort  of  thing,  then  under 
our  system  they  have  the  right  to  it.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Constitution  or  the  laws  which  can  hold  a  com- 
munity to  respect  for  law,  to  dependence  upon  legiti- 
macy and  decency,  if  the  community  chooses  to  pursue 
other  courses. 

Mr.  Fickert  stands  for  equality  under  the  law;  for  a 
judicial  fairness  in  the  prosecuting  office;  for  sane  and 
legal  methods ;  for  redemption  of  San  Francisco  from 
that  evil  principle  under  which  a  private  interest  con- 
trols public  authority.  He  pledges  himself  to  pursue 
criminality  high  or  low,  without  fear  or  favor.  He  is 
comparatively  a  young  man,  having  only  some  ten  years 
ago  graduated  from  Stanford  University,  where  he  won 
honors  both  as  a  student  and  as  an  athlete.  He  has 
gained  a  respectable  place  at  the  local  bar,  has  had 
experience  as  a  prosecutor  as  an  assistant  in  the  United 
States  Attorney's  office,  and  is  vouched  for  by  those 
who  know  him — the  Argonaut,  let  it  be  said,  has  no 
personal  acquaintance  with  him — on  the  score  of  sin- 
cerity, professional  capacity,  and  personal  honor.  Mr. 
Fickert  ought  to  be  eletced,  first  because  he  stands  for 
what  is  theoretically  and  practically  right;  second,  be 
cause  his  election  would  eliminate  from  the  situation  in 
San  Francisco  those  vindictive  elements  which  so  tend 
to  confusion  and  injury. 

It  is  of  course  highly  important  that  we  should  select 
a  board  of  supervisors  both  honest  and  capable.     Neither 
of  the  parties,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  has  been  sufficiently 
careful  in  its  nomination.     In  truth,  the  direct  primary 
system  has   ^iven  us  a   set  of   supervisorial  nominees 
impossible  to  be  commended.     To  get  out  of  the  lists 
as  they  stand  before  us  the  requisite  number  of  respect- 
able  sad   c  .nipetent'  men   will   require   a   careful   labor 
;,i(  _n  and  selection.     The  Argonaut  is  not  pre- 
his  time  to  speak  of  this  feature  of  the  situa- 
ositive  terms.     It  will,  however,  in  due  time 


undertake  to  pick  out  from  the  three  tickets  men  for 
whom  conscientious  citizens  may  cast  their  votes  with 
a  reasonable  assurance  that  they  are  voting  for  men 
worthy  of  confidence.  In  its  issue  preceding  the  elec- 
tion, following  a  custom  established  by  Mr.  Pixley,  the 
Argonaut  will  print  a  ticket  reflective  of  its  judgment 
of  the  situation  and  the  nominees. 


A  Criticism  and  a  Sermon. 

If  Professor  Miller  really  said  what  he  is  said  to 
have  said  to  one  of  his  classes  at  Berkeley  last  week — 
that  "in  California  we  find  the  largest  proportion  of 
ne'er-do-wells  among  the  native  born" — then  he  is 
fairly  chargeable  with  extravagance  and  rudeness.  No 
teacher  has  the  right  to  address  students  in  offensive 
terms.  Irritation  can  not  be  pleaded  in  extenuation. 
Irritation  in  an  instructor  of  youth  is  never  justifiable, 
for  one  of  the  lessons  due  from  the  teacher  to  those 
who  sit  under  instruction  is  that  of  poise  and  self- 
control.  If  a  teacher  finds  that  he  can  not  restrain 
his  own  moods,  can  not  hold  his  irritations  and 
resentments  in  curb,  then  he  should  cease  to  be  a 
teacher,  for  plainly  he  has  missed  his  vocation.  We 
shall  hope  to  learn  that  the  report — we  refer  to  that 
printed  in  the  Chronicle  last  Friday  morning — exag- 
gerates the  circumstance. 

None  the  less  it  becomes  us  not  so  much  to  censure 
a  hasty  and  severe  remark  as  to  inquire  if  in  truth 
there  be  any  basis  for  it  in  conditions  as  illustrated 
at  our  State  University  and  elsewhere.  It  behooves  us 
to  ask  if  indeed  there  be  lacking  in  our  youth  something 
of  the  character  for  seriousness,  something  of  respect, 
something  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  purpose  which 
on  the  one  hand  becomes  youth  and  on  the  other  is  the 
assurance  of  its  wholesome  development.  These  are 
serious  questions,  for  as  they  shall  be  answered  so  we 
shall  know  what  is  to  follow  in  the  immediate  future 
of  California.  If  we  are  growing  up  a  trifling,  flippant, 
characterless  generation,  if  our  young  people  are 
deficient  in  seriousness  of  purpose,  in  aim  and  industry, 
in  intellectual  and  moral  intent,  and  in  powers  of 
subordination  of  impulse  to  will,  then  we  are  laying 
the  foundation  for  a  cheap  and  characterless  future  for 
California.  It  matters  not  how  rich  and  beautiful  the 
land  we  live  in,  how  potential  and  inspiring  in  its  con- 
ditions and  possibilities,  if  those  who  are  to  live  in 
it  shall  lack  the  fibre  and  the  purpose  which  give 
significance  and  value  to  material  fortune.  This  is  an 
old  truism,  and  it  is  none  the  less  important  for  being 
old.  It  is  one  of  those  large  facts  which  apply  to  all 
countries,  to  all  ages,  to  all  men ;  one  from  which  Cali- 
fornia has  no  exemption  and  should  wish  for  none. 

In  old.  highly  developed  and  highly  conventionalized 
countries  there  abides  in  the  very  organization  of  society 
the  conditions  of  discipline  for  each  generation  as  it 
arises.  The  class  principle  which  we  Americans  stoutly 
reject — in  theory  at  least — has  in  it  this  merit,  that 
it  serves  to  regulate  the  mind  and  the  conduct  of 
youth  even  by  its  arbitrary  limitations  and  restraints. 
If  by  teaching  a  boy  his  place  in  the  world  it  tends  to 
limit  ambition  and  to  benumb  special  powers,  it  serves 
at  least  to  regulate  his  manners  and  to  concentrate 
his  energies.  If  the  social  system  of  the  older  coun- 
tries is  too  narrow  in  its  opportunities,  if  it  kills  aspira- 
tion, it  at  least  enforces  regularity,  faithfulness  in 
routine,  and  the  habits  which  make  for  social  order.  If 
in  its  higher  spheres  it  tends  to  the  inequities  involved 
in  privilege,  to  the  injustice  fostered  by  rank  and  caste, 
it  serves  at  least  through  its  ten  thousand  conventional 
requirements  to  inculcate  a  certain  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. One  bred  up  in  an  old  country  may  lack  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  that  robust  character  approved 
under  the  American  idea,  but  it  can  not  be  denied  that 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  he  has  the 
advantage  which  comes  from  unyielding  discipline. 
In  whatever  sphere  of  life  to  which  he  may  belong, 
he  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  trained  and  therefore 
an  effective  man.  It  is  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
the  editor  of  the  Argonaut,  having  a  job  of  house- 
painting  to  give  out.  applied  to  a  well-known  contractor 
of  San  Francisco — an  American  born  and  bred — for  a 
man  to  do  the  work.  Commending  a  workman  with 
an  unpronounceable  name,  the  contractor  added,  by 
way  of  assurance  of  his  fitness  for  the  job,  that  he  had 
"learned  his  trade  in  the  old  country."  The  older 
countries  do  some  things  better  than  the  newer  coun- 
tries ;  if  their  social  systems  are  less  equitable,  if  they 
afford  less  favoring  opportunity  for  special  talent,  they 
have  the  merit  of  training  their  youth  better.  They 
know    the    value    of    discipline,    they    understand    the 


demoralization    and    inefficiencies    which    proceed    from 
the  lack  of  it,  they  form  and  drill  their  youth  in  it. 

Plainly  there  are  some  things  in  the  life  of  Cali- 
fornia which,  as  they  relate  to  our  youth,  tend  to  dis- 
couragement. Young  as  we  are.  we  have  nevertheless 
acquired  some  fixed  traditions,  not  all  of  which, 
let  it  be  confessed,  are  favorable  to  the  development 
of  serious  character.  The  mining  era,  for  all  the  halo 
of  heroism  and  romance  which  surrounds  it,  has  left 
us  a  legacy  of  suggestions  unwholesome  in  their  rela- 
tion to  youthful  imagination.  It  inspires  visions  of 
wealth  through  chance  of  fortune  rather  than  through 
patient  labor ;  it  prompts  the  spirit  of  extravagance ;  it 
has  tended,  if  not  to  justify,  at  least  to  popularize  the 
gambling  habit.  The  mining  stock  market,  the  lottery, 
and  until  just  now  the  racetrack — these  things  have  not 
only  been  tolerated,  but  unduly  approved  in  California. 
Another  Californian  tradition  more  or  less  widespread 
is  that  of  contempt  for  manual  labor.  It  is  born  of 
many  suggestions:  First  we  have  and  have  always 
had  a  large  Southern  element  inspired  hereditarily 
with  the  feeling  that  work  of  one's  hands,  particularly 
mechanical  work,  is  a  thing  proper  only  to  inferior 
orders  of  men.  Then  we  have  had  always  among  our 
population  considerable  elements  of  low-bred  foreigners 
— Chinese,  Japanese,  Sicilians,  and  other  races  of  Euro- 
pean peasants — and  to  these  in  large  measure  we  have 
given  over  large  departments  of  industry.  Even  in 
agricultural  industry  we  have  stigmatized  labor  by 
classifying  it  separately  and  isolating  it  from  domestic 
association.  The  Eastern  or  Middle  Western  farmer 
receives  and  maintains  his  "help"  in  his  own  house ; 
the  farm  laborer  in  his  social  character  is  or  may  be 
as  good  a  man  as  his  employer.  But  not  so  here;  not 
one  California  farmer  in  ten  permits  his  men  to  enter 
his  own  house:  they  lodge  apart,  stigmatized  by  the  very 
conditions  under  which  they  live  as  a  separate  and 
little  respected  caste.  In  the  East  and  in  the  Middle 
West  the  children  of  farmers — boys  and  girls  alike — 
even  in  prosperous  districts  accept  service  in  the  coun- 
try round,  acquiring  thereby  experience,  skill,  discipline. 
Not  so  with  us.  Our  young  people,  in  the  country  as 
in  the  city,  gain  little  in  training  or  in  discipline 
through  industry,  for  industry  lacks  social  considera- 
tion, unless,  indeed,  it  be  regarded  from  the  standpoint 
of  and1  associated  with  proprietorship. 

As  a  community  we  tolerate  and  even  encourage 
some  things  which  unfailingly  tend  to  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  youth.  We  permit  the  liquor  traffic  a  license 
out  of  all  reason,  all  bounds,  all  decency,  in  its  rela- 
tions to  youth.  We  allow  the  nickel-in-the-slot  machine 
to  spread  before  our  youth  a  snare  which  tempts  thou- 
sands, benumbing  their  moral  sense  and  training  them 
in  vice.  We  tolerate  the  prize-fight,  a  thing  which 
almost  every  other  community  taboos.  We  yield  a 
license  unparalleled  in  the  country  to  a  sensational 
newspaper  press,  even  permitting  little  children  to 
devote  the  half  of  every  Sunday  to  the  study  of  that 
acme  of  vulgarity,  the  "Sunday  'Supp'."  In  truth, 
our  reading  habits  have  become  so  corrupted  and 
degenerate  that  one  can  name  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  all  the  daily  newspapers  in  the  State  fit  by  their 
character  for  domestic  acceptance — can  name  them  all 
and  still  have  left  fingers  unappropriated.  With  these 
things  and  by  these  influences  we  permit  the  rising 
generation  to  be  surrounded,  not,  indeed,  because  we 
don't  know  better,  but  through  a  spineless  complaisance, 
because  it  is  easier  to  drift  with  the  tide,  to  do  as  others 
do,  rather  than  sternly  to  abide  by  the  precepts  which 
some  of  us,  at  least,  learned  in  our  youth  at  the  knee 
of  austere  fathers  and  mothers  inspired  by  a  simple 
but  deeply  inbred  piety. 

Some  months  ago  in  a  public  address  the  governor 
of  a  neighboring  State  expressed  the  fear  that  "even 
in  the  West  we  are  losing  the  virtues  of  the  Puritan 
and  the  pioneer."  Is  it  indeed  so  ?  What  these  virtues 
are  need  hardly  to  be  told — unless  it  be  to  the  younger 
among  us.  They  were  the  virtues  of— simple  and  con- 
structive conditions;  they  filled  colonial  America  with 
men  of  high  character,  the  men  whose  hardihood 
won  independence  for  this  country  and  whose  wisdom 
founded  our  system.  A  later  product,  coming  at  a  time 
when  Puritan  tradition  survived  in  the  older  East,  was 
that  of  the  race  which  preceded  our  Civil  War.  In  the 
West  it  was  the  virtue  of  the  pioneer  which  bred  up  a 
human  harvest  of  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the 
supreme  example.  A  still  later  product  of  the  virtues 
of  the  pioneer  gave  to  the  further  West  a  race  whose 
names  have  distinguished  the  annals  of  the  era  just 
past  in  the  Mississippi  States,  in  the  Northwest,  in  the 
Southwest,  in  California.     Only  just  now,  in  the  death 
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of  Governor  Johnson  of  Minnesota,  we  mourn  a  belated 
example  of  this  brave  race — a  race  strengthened  and 
stimulated  by  the  freedom  and  the  opportunities  of  a 
virgin  country,  expanding  under  the  inspiration  of  close 
contact  with  nature  and  freedom  from  conventional 
restraints,  gaining  hardihood  and  a  wider  horizon 
while  losi'ng  nothing  of  the  virtue  which  comes  from 
simplicity  of  life  and  purpose. 

Men  and  brethren,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 
If  we  elect  to  do  nothing,  if  we  allow  conditions  to  go 
from  what  they  are  to  something  worse,  if  we  tolerate 
those  conditions  which  tend  to  demoralization  of  the 
rising  generation,  the  California  of  fifty  years  from  now 
will  be  a  country  less  worthy,  less  worth  while,  than 
the  California  of  today.  We  can  not  breed  up  here 
a  generation  despising  plain  industry,  tolerant  and  in 
sympathy  with  an  unclean  press,  the  gambling  spirit, 
disrespect  for  law,  contempt  of  authority,  and  have  as 
a  result  a  State  fixed  in  support  of  those  ideas  and 
standards  founded  in  the  virtues  of  the  Puritan  and 
the  pioneer.  , 

Military  Training  and  Civil  Efficiency. 
General  Chaffee  startled  a  public  assemblage  at  Los 
Angeles  the  other  day  by  declaring  the  opinion  that 
every  American  youth,  physically  and  otherwise  fit, 
ought  to  be  required  to  give  to  his  country  a  period 
of  military  service.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  on  the 
score  of  whose  avoidance  we  have  largely  valued  our- 
selves. It  has  pleased  us  in  our  vanities  to  contrast 
the  free  life  of  America  with  the  military  obligations 
enforced  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  where  a 
period  of  soldiering  is  a  routine  feature  in  the  life  of 
every  capable  citizen.  General  Chaffee  supported  his 
suggestion  with  arguments  related  to  the  economy  of 
the  system  and  as  tending  to  the  strength  and  integrity 
of  the  government. 

Without  accepting  a  suggestion  so  radical,  it  may 
nevertheless  be  worth  while  to  consider  the  matter 
from  another  and  more  prosaic  point  of  view.  It  is 
universal  experience  that  military  discipline,  if  it  comes 
at  the  right  time  and  is  not  too  prolonged,  is  an  immense 
help  in  the  formation  of  individual  character.  It  was 
observed  in  the  time  which  followed  the  Cromwellian 
era  that  Oliver's  old  soldiers  were  notable  for  diligence 
and  success  in  civil  occupations.  In  our  own  country 
the  million  or  more  men  released  from  military  service 
at  the  conclusion  of  our  Civil  War  fell  naturally  and 
prosperously  into  business  and  professional  life,  in  most 
instances  much  the  better  off  for  an  experience  of 
military  discipline.  Habits  of  duty,  of  promptness,  of 
obedience  and  command — these  reacted  powerfully  upon 
individual  character,  and  through  character  upon  the 
purposes  to  which  the  ex-soldier  addressed  himself. 
Likewise  in  modern  Germany  the  training,  the  dis- 
cipline, which  the  youth  of  the  country  acquires  through 
military  service  is  a  notable  contribution  to  productive 
industry. 

We  may  see  something  in  line  with  these  experiences 
at  the  present  time  and  here  at  home.  Very  recently 
an  officer  in  a  responsible  position  at  the  Presidio  mili- 
tary station  remarked  to  the  editor  of  the  Argonaut 
that  one  of  the  difficulties  of  maintaining  efficiency  in 
gunnery  was  the  tendency  of  expert  men  to  withdraw 
from  the  service  at  the  expiration  of  terms  of  enlistment 
to  take  more  remunerative  private  employment.  He  cited 
the  case  of  an  expert  in  the  mechanical  work  of  gun- 
nery who  had  planned  to  leave  the  army  within  a  few 
weeks  to  take  a  mechanical  foremanship  in  a  local  shop 
at  a  salary  of  twenty-one  hundred  dollars  per  year. 
"This  man,"  he  said,  "came  to  us  a  raw  recruit;  he 
has  learned  his  trade,  has  equipped  himself  for  a  civil 
career  by  his  service  in  the  army.  And,"  he  added, 
"what  is  more  he  has  developed  from  an  undisciplined 
rustic,  unacquainted  with  industrial  or  other  usages, 
into  a  disciplined  man,  trained  in  promptness,  thorough- 
ness, and  other  workman-like  virtues.  The  army  has 
made  a  man  of  him,  or  rather  it  has  given  development 
to  qualities  that  were  already  in  him.  One  reason  why 
he  was  sought  for  a  civil  foremanship  is  because  he 
knows  on  the  one  hand  how  to  take  and  obey  orders, 
and  on  the  other  how  to  give  and  enforce  them."  In 
other  words,  the  man  was  valuable  not  only  because 
he  had  skill  in  a  particular  trade,  but  because  he  had 
the  habits  developed  through  military  discipline. 

That  the  lesson  of  this  sort  of  thing  has  not  been 
unnoted  came  to  the  attention  of  the  editor  only  a  week 
or  two  ago  at  the  little  town  of  Los  Gatos,  in  the  Santa 
Clara  foothills.  In  the  village  square  he  observed  a 
young  lad  in  naval  uniform,  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
youngsters,  former  friends  and  mates,  to  whom  he  was 
telling   his    experience    and    plans.     The    story    is    not 


without  interest.  He  had  been  employed  in  a  local 
plumbing  establishment,  and  through  attention  to  the 
local  lighting  system  had  gotten  some  little  experience 
in  electrical  work.  He  had  enlisted  in  the  navy  for 
the  definite  purpose  of  making  himself  an  expert  elec- 
trician. He  had  by  request  and  upon  the  suggestion 
of  his  previous  training  been  assigned  to  electrical  work 
in  station  and  on  ship,  and  expected  at  the  end  of 
three  years  to  come  out  an  expert  and  competent  work- 
man. The  discipline  of  the  service  was  not,  indeed,  a 
thing  within  his  calculation,  but  when  questioned  con- 
cerning it  he  plainly  enough  gave  evidence  of  benefits 
already  experienced. 

As  everybody  knows,  there  is  now  great  difficulty  in 
sustaining  our  military  organization  at  the  point  of 
numbers.  Americans  are  ready  enough  to  enlist  for 
war;  patriotism  and  the  spirit  to  fight  quickly  swells 
the  ranks  when  men  are  wanted  for  war.  The  dif- 
ficulty is  to  keep  up  the  army  efficiently  in  times  of 
peace.  How  would  it  be  if  our  military  establishment 
could  be  turned  consciously  and  by  definite  reorganiza- 
tion into  a  vast  training  school,  offering  to  American 
youth  the  advantages  of  mechanical  and  other  forms 
of  training  in  combination  with  military  discipline? 
Under  such  a  plan  would  not  service  in  the  army  become 
a  matter  of  privilege  highly  prized,  would  it  not  give 
to  the  army  a  character  which  it  does  not  now  enjoy, 
and  would  it  not  yield  to  industrially  ambitious  youth 

priceless  opportunity?  Would  it  not,  indeed,  be  a 
mighty  fine  thing  all  round? 

The  Early  Rains. 

Those  among  us  who  now  and  again  are  heard  to 
declare  the  wish  that  our  long  dry  season  were  not  so 
long  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  lesson  of  the 
present  year.  We  have  had  in  the  last  week  of  Sep 
tember  and  in  the  first  week  of  October  a  series  of 
showers  most  refreshing  to  the  city  dweller,  most 
grateful  as  a  mere  weather  phase  to  everybody.  But 
it  has  done  the  country  no  good;  on  the  contrary,  it 
has  done  a  vast  deal  of  harm.  Unharvested  vineyards 
have  suffered  greatly  and  the  late  fruit  crop  has  like- 
wise been  damaged.  Hay  still  in  the  field  has  been 
deteriorated  by  the  rain,  while  such  values  as  remained 
to  the  later  pasturage  have  been  lost.  All  along  the 
line  of  agricultural  interest  the  early  and  untimely 
rains  are  felt  as  a  hardship. 

All  of  which  goes  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  Cali- 
fornia, like  every  other  country,  fares  best  when 
nature  proceeds  in  her  ordinary  and  accustomed  ways. 
Every  country  comes  to  adjust  itself  to  the  broad 
averages  of  its  climatic  and  weather  conditions.  The 
things  to  which  the  country  is  cropped  are  those  pre- 
sumably adjusted  to  its  conditions.  When  by  some 
mischance  the  conditions  become  disordered,  when  rains 
or  frosts  come  out  of  their  season,  there  is  havoc  and 
disaster. 

The  great  industrial  advantage  of  California,  in 
addition  to  that  afforded  by  general  productive  condi- 
tions, is  its  long  working  season.  There  is  not  often 
a  day,  winter  or  summer,  when  the  farmer  may  not 
alike  comfortably  and  profitably  employ  his  energies 
in  the  fields.  How  tremendous  this  advantage  is,  is 
easily  seen  when  we  compare  the  conditions  in  Cali- 
fornia with  those  in  other  parts  of  the  world  tending 
to  limit  activities  out-of-doors. 


civilization  is  a  mere  varnish,  but  whose  military 
powers  are  of  a  high  order— command  of  the  largest 
sources  of  military  power  in  the  world.  The  Argonaut 
hopes  no  one  will  regard  it  as  an  alarmist  if  it  ventures 
the  prophecy  that  Japan  in  command  of  the  men  and 
means  of  China  would  speedily  have  the  world  by  its 
ears,  and  in  the  end  effect  changes  not  pleasant  in  the 
contemplation  of  men  of  Western  civilization. 

The  powers  of  the  Western  world  ought  not  to  per- 
mit Japan  to  so  enlarge  herself  as  to  get  into  a  position 
which  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  menace  to  the  exist- 
ing organization  of  the  countries  of  the  earth.  Appar- 
ently the  situation  is  not  comprehended  by  either  our 
own  or  any  other  country;  but  there  must  be  an 
awakening,  there  must  come  a  realization  of  things 
impending.  The  hope  is  that  it  will  come  soon  enough 
to  check  the  projects  of  a  people  whose  ambitions  and 
whose  hardihood  know  no  bounds. 


The  "Manchurian  Crisis." 
There  are  indications  that  the  administration  at 
Washington  is  stirring  itself  in  that  matter  which  for 
the  want  of  a  more  definite  name  is  called  the  Man- 
churian crisis.  The  situation  in  the  Orient  defies  analy- 
sis at  this  range;  none  the  less  there  is  no  mystery 
respecting  its  general  significance.  The  ambition  of 
Japan  is  boundless;  her  immediate  conditions  at  home 
are  bad,  but  thanks  to  the  "informal  treaty"  effected 
last  year  with  the  United  States — a  "treaty"  made  on 
the  part  of  the  Washington  government  in  defiance  alike 
of  legality  and  of  common  sense — her  credit  is  good  and 
her  statesmen  are  at  liberty  to  proceed  in  the  carrying 
forward  of  certain  fixed  national  purposes.  Among 
these,  very  plainly  to  be  seen,  is  that  of  first  swallowing 
Manchuria,  precisely  as  she  has  already  swallowed 
Formosa  and  Korea,  and  ultimately  of  taking  in  other 
Chinese  provinces  one  by  one.  Japan  aims  at  nothing 
less  than  the  absorption  of  China. 

What  will  happen  if  Japan  shall  indeed  possess  her- 
self of  the  resources  of  the  Celestial  Empire  hardly 
needs  to  be  foretold.  It  will  mean  nothing  else  than 
revolutionization  of  the  world,  because  it  will  give  to 
the  most  ambitious  people  in  the  world — a  people  whose 


Editorial  Notes. 
We  should  like  to  agree  with  the  President  in  his 
views  on  the  subject  of  ship  subsidies;  but  we  are 
bound  in  conscience  to  say  that  in  our  judgment  there 
are  other  matters  in  connection  with  the  prosperity  of 
the  American  shipping  interest  more  important.  The 
first  need  is  freedom  for  the  American  shipper— free- 
dom to  buy  or  build  ships  in  the  cheapest  markets,  free- 
dom to  recruit  the  service  of  his  ships  in  the  world's 
labor  markets  and  upon  equal  terms  with  his  competi- 
tors. When  these  things  are  proposed  there  is  instant 
question  if  we  would  have  American  vessels  manned 
by  foreigners.  The  question  is  not  embarrassing.  We 
answer  frankly— yes,  if  that  means  we  may  maintain 
the  American  flag  on  the  seas.  We  see  no  essential 
difference  between  manning  our  ships  with  foreigners 
and  in  building  our  railroads  and  digging  our  canals 
with  foreigners.  We  would  better  have  ships  manned 
by  foreigners  than  to  have  no  ships  at  all.  And,  to 
speak  with  entire  candor,  we  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  service  of  the  American  merchant  marine  so  organ- 
ized as  to  be  beyond  the  scheme  of  the  labor  unions, 
which,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  are  largely  made 
up  of  foreigners.  Ship  subsidies  will  be  all  very  well 
when,  with  conditions  otherwise  reasonable  and  equi- 
table, Americans  need  them  to  meet  the  competition  of 
other  nations.  

The  Nebraska  State  University  is  trying  to  weed  out 
from  its  student  body  two  classes  of  undesirables,  first 
the  swaggering  tough,  conspicuous  for  vulgarity  in  his 
manners  and  his  clothes;  second,  the  sissy  boy  who 
frivols  away  his  time,  don't  you  know,  in  social  and 
sentimental  inanities.  Strength  to  the  arm  of  those 
back  of  this  movement.  Between  the  professional 
ruffian  and  the  natural-born  fool,  modern  college  life  has 
become  so  corrupted  as  to  become  a  hindrance  rather 
than  a  help  to  the  scholarly-ambitious  youth  of  the 
country.  A  college  which  can  combine  the  modern 
spirit  and  teaching  method  with  old-fashioned  scholarly 
enthusiasm  will  surely  win  for  itself  a  great  and  useful 
career.  

It  is  a  dull  week  when  the  Wright  boys  or  somebody 
else  does  not  establish  a  new  record  in  navigation  of 
the  air.  Clearly  the  principle  of  flight  has  been  solved, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  one  capable 
of  development.  Today  the  flying  machine  is  precisely 
where  the  automobile  was  only  a  dozen  years  ago,  like- 
wise where  railroading  and  steamboating  were  each  in 
its  turn.  To  say  that  the  principle  of  aerial  navigation 
is  destined  to  have  a  wide  commercial  application  would 
be  bold,  and  yet  it  would  be  equally  bold  to  declare  that 
it  will  have  no  such  application.  The  situation  is  one 
in  which  anything  may  happen. 


The  President's  visit  to  Yosemite  comes  none  too 
soon  for  his  physical  and  mental  health.  Up  to  the 
time  he  left  us  on  Wednesday  morning  he  had  made 
upwards  of  ninety  addresses  since  leaving  home  and 
had  attended  an  average  of  three  banquets  with  more 
or  less  feasting  each  day.  He  is  indeed  a  man  of 
sound  constitution,  but  the  pace  is  one  which  an  ostrich 
could  not  be  expected  to  maintain.  Yosemite,  with  it ^ 
great  calm  and  its  distance  from  markets  and  French 
cooks,  ought  to  yield  the  President  a  new  lease  of 
physical  vigor  at  least. 


In 
Taft 


his   remarks   at    Oakland   on   Tuesday    President 
gave    an    unqualified    support    to    the    principle 


involved  in  the  consolidation  of  contiguous  municipali- 
ties,    particularly     commending    the     bo 
which   leaves  to  each   local  department 
the  organization   and  regulation   of  it- 
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Thus  if  our  own  consolidation  scheme  should  find 
acceptance  the  voice  of  all  would  be  felt  in  the  central 
municipal  government,  the  cooperation  of  all  would  be 
effective  for  general  purposes,  -while  at  the  same  time 
each  special  community  or  borough  would  be  left  free 
to  regulate  its  schools,  its  streets,  and  other  things 
belonging  to  its  immediate  life.  It  would  indeed  be 
too  much  to  expect  even  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  be  wiser  in  our  own  affairs  than  we  our- 
selves; nevertheless  his  cordial  approval  of  consolida- 
tion as  a  principle  ought  not  to  be  without  a  stimulating 
effect  with  respect  to  a  project  which  despite  its  mani- 
fest merits  moves  slow. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


The  presumption  that  the  Western  Pacific  is  planning 
a  general  system  of  railroads  in  California  is  rather 
too  broad  for  the  small  basis  of  fact  involved  in  a 
liberal  scheme  for  the  projected  repair  shops  at  Sacra- 
mento. Under  modern  practice,  shop  work  is  a  more 
important  consideration  than  it  was  in  times  past.  The 
great  lesson  impressed  by  Mr.  Harriman  upon  the  rail- 
road world  was  that  of  the  nearest  possible  approach  to 
perfection  in  equipment  and  material.  Under  his 
inspiration,  construction  and  the  repair  shops  became 
matters  of  larger  consideration  than  formerly.  The 
fact  that  the  Western  Pacific  is  making  large  plans 
for  its  shops  at  Sacramento  is  at  least  an  indication  that 
it  is  preparing  to  apply  the  best  and  most  modern  prin- 
ciples in  its  operation.  Incidentally,  Sacramento  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  another  important  addition  to  its 
strength  and  resource  as  a  community.  For  a  long 
period  Sacramento  appeared  to  lie  almost  dormant ; 
but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  of  late  she  has  taken  on  a  new 
atmosphere  of  confidence  and  energy.  Things  are 
doing  in  Sacramento,  and  at  a  rapid  pace.  No  other 
community  in  the  State,  we  believe,  is  making  progress 
either  more  wholesomely  or  in  larger  ratio  to  its  present 
conditions.  All  of  which  it  is  pleasant  to  note,  for  the 
fact  is  that  despite  the  joker  and  the  slanderer  Sacra- 
mento remains  one  of  the  most  interesting  communities 
in  California. 

Yilhjalmar  Stetansson,  in  writing  of  his  thirteen 
months'  stay  among  the  Eskimos,  tells  in  Harper's 
Magazine  of  their  great  kindness  to  a  guest  who  could 
not  pay  for  his  keep,  a  stranger  whose  purpose  among 
them  they  did  not  know :  "In  an  Eskimo  home  I  have 
never  heard  an  unpleasant  word  between  a  man  and  his 
wife,  never  seen  a  child  punished  nor  an  old  person 
treated  inconsiderately.  The  household  affairs  are  car- 
ried on  in  an  orderly  way  and  the  good  behavior  of 
the  children  is  remarked  by  practically  every  traveler. 
In  many  things  we  are  the  superiors  of  the  Eskimo;  in 
a  few  we  are  his  inferiors.  The  moral  value  of  some 
of  his  superiority  is  small.  He  can  make  better  gar- 
ments against  cold  than  our  tailors  and  furriers ;  he 
can  thrive  in  barren  wastes  where  a  Xew  Englander 
would  starve.  But  of  some  of  his  superiority  the  moral 
value  is  great.  He  has  developed  individual  equality 
further  than  we,  he  is  less  selfish,  more  helpful  to  his 
fellows,  kinder  to  his  wife,  gentler  to  his  child,  more 
reticent  about  the  faults  of  his  neighbor  than  any  but 
the  rarest  and  best  of  our  race.  When  I  tried  to 
express  thanks  for  their  kindness  in  my  fragmentary 
Eskimo,  they  were  more  surprised  than  pleased.  'Do, 
then,  in  the  white  man's  land,  some  starve  and  shiver 
while  others  eat  much  and  are"  warmly  clad?'  To  that 
question  I  said  'No,'  although  I  knew  I  was  lying.  I 
was  afraid  the  competitive  system  could  not  be 
explained  to  them  satisfactorily;  neither  was  I,  being 
the  poorest  among  them,  very  anxious  to  try  justi- 
fying it." 


With  the  President  in  the  West  and  Washington  in  a  state 
of  suspended  animation,  the  centre  of  the  political  strife  is 
the  municipal  election  in  New  York.  The  fusion  enterprise 
for  the  overthrow  of  Tammany  has  failed,  and  the  weather- 
wise  knew  that  it  must  fail  with  human  nature  slill  unre- 
generate.  Even  if  the  anti-Tammany  forces  had  agreed  upon 
concerted  action,  it  may  be  doubted  if  that  kind  of  effort 
could  elicit  enough  enthusiasm  to  sweep  Tammany  out  of  the 
saddle.  The  children  of  darkness  are  still  wiser  than  the 
children   of   light. 

The  Republican  nominee  is  Otto  T.  Bannard,  president  of 
the  Xew  York  Trust  Company  and  treasurer  of  the  New 
York  County  Republican  Committee.  His  acceptance  of  the 
nomination  seems  to  guarantee  a  measure  of  public  spirit  none 
too  common  nowadays.  His  salary  from  the  New  York  Trust 
Company  is  $40,000  a  year,  while  as  mayor  of  New  York  he 
will  receive  only  $15,000.  Although  there  are  suggestions  that 
Mr.  Eannard  has  suddenly  developed  an  aggravated  political 
itch,  it  seems  more  consonant  with  the  facts  to  credit  him 
with   large   and   unselfish   public   aims. 

Mr.  Bannard  does  at  least  know  where  he  stands  toward 
Tammany.  He  promises  to  that  organization  as  bitter  a  fight 
as  New  York  has  ever  seen.  In  the  course  of  an  informal 
talk  prior  to  the  official  receipt  of  his  nomination  he  made 
certain  points  clear  enough.  First  he  said  that  municipal 
conditions  in  New  York  are  the  most  disgraceful  on  record, 
which  may  have  a  sort  of  dreary  comfort  for  some  other 
communities  who  had  supposed  that  this  bad  eminence  might 
be  found  elsewhere.  Secondly  he  said  that  the  psychological 
moment  had  come  to  sweep  Murphy  and  Tammany  from 
power.  He  further  expressed  the  hope  that  all  anti-Tammany 
forces  would  unite  under  his  leadership,  which  shows  him  to 
be  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  as  does  his  further  assurance 
that  he  will  be  elected  as  successor  to  Mr.  McClellan.  Fur- 
ther outlining  the  situation,  Mr.  Bannard  said: 

The  campaigning  starts  out  with  economy  in  municipal 
affairs  as  its  issue.  The  fight  will  be  against  Tammany,  its 
wanton  extravagance,  its  waste  of  the  city's  money,  its  prodi- 
gality in  spending  the  public  funds.  Our  tax  rate  is  high. 
We  have  reached  the  limit  of  our  bonded  indebtedness,  in 
fact  we  shall  not  be  certain  of  what  our  limit  is  until  the 
court  hands  down  a  decision   in  the  bond  cases  now  pending. 

There  will  be  an  attack  on  the  administrations  of  the  vari- 
ous borough  presidents,  two  of  whom  Governor  Hughes  re- 
moved for  incompetence,  extravagance,  and.  some  say,  irregu- 
larities. 

The  removal  of  Commissioner  Bingham  by  Mayor  McClel- 
lan is  also  bound  to  enter  into  the  campaign,  for  Bingham 
was  a  fearless,  conscientious  official,  who  was  entitled  to  more 
time  to  see  whether  his  theories  of  police  administration 
would  not  work  out. 

It  was  evident  Tammany  had  Bingham  slated  for  retire- 
ment, and  the  Duffy  case  was  merely  a  pretext  for  lifting  his 
scalp. 

This  time  Tammany  appears  to  be  filled  with  more  discord 
and  dissension  than  usual,  and  the  split  in  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy  may  work  to  our  advantage,  although  Tammany  usually 
buries  the  hatchet  and  gets  together  when  election  day  comes. 
We  are  going  to  beat  Tammany  if  we  can,  and  our  prospects 
of   success   are  bright. 

When  the  campaign  strikes  its  gait  we  expect  to  have  the 
aid  of  Governor  Hughes,  who  is  the  best  campaigner  and  vote- 
getter  in  the  Republican  party  today.  He  was  the  best  vote- 
getter  in  the  Taft  campaign  and  showed  his  tremendous 
strength  with  the  people  when  he  made  his  speechmaking  tour 
last   vear   in   support   of  the   presidential   ticket. 

Tammany  would  have  a  strong  candidate  in  Judge  Gaynor 
simply  because  he  is  a  man  of  irreproachable  reputation.  The 
average  well-meaning  voter,  having  been  deprived  by  Provi- 
dence of  anything  more  than  rudimentary  intelligence,  can 
see  no  further  than  the  individual  character  of  the  figure- 
head, and  the  claws  of  the  Tiger  would  be  quite  effectually 
gloved — for  election  purposes — by  the  repute  of  a  worthy  man 
whose  good  intentions  would  be  assuredly  put  to  their  pro- 
verbial use. 

Mr.  Jerome's  position  is  still  something  of  an  unknown 
quantity.  It  was  believed  that  he  would  get  the  Tammany 
nomination,  but  subsequent  reports  say  that  Mr.  Murphy  has 
crossed  off  his  name.  Mr.  Jerome  has  nothing  to  gain  from 
a  party  nomination,  and  would  make  by  far  the  better  running 
as  a  sort  of  stormy  petrel  independent  appealing  directly  to 
the  electorate.  Already  thousands  have  signed  his  petition, 
far  more  than  are  needed  by  the  law,  while  the  financial 
promises  are  said  already  to  equal  the  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars    that   he    received    four   years   ago. 


be  a  fair  division  of  burdens,  that  he  saw  the  shame  of  bar- 
tering legislation  for  political  support  and  meant  to  break 
the  practice  if  he  could,  would  have  been  worth  three  times 
the  concessions  obtained.  It  is  the  spirit  of  tariff  reform. 
the  zeal  for  honest  schedules,  the  determination  that  discrimi- 
nations shall  be  done  away  with,  indignation  at  the  wretched 
and  shameless  alliances  back  of  the  bills,  that  it  was  for  Mr. 
Taft  to  feel  and  to  foster.  But  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not 
feel  these  things,  and  so  could  not  foster  them.  He  had  an 
opportunity  to  lead  in  a  great  moral  awakening  on  the  most 
serious  matter  since  the  days  of  slavery.  He  did  not  under- 
stand the  issue.  He  saw  merely  the  chance  of  doing  some 
tinkering,  which   he  did   manfully   and   effectively. 


It  is  opportune  to  remember  that  Leonardo  da  Yinci 
was  the  first  man  to  get  the  correct  idea  of  the  flying 
machine.  He  pictured,  it  as  heavier  than  air,  provided 
with  wings,  and  lifted  in  spite  of  its  weight,  by  the 
rapid  revolutions  of  a  propeller.  The  difficulty  was 
in  hnd  a  means  of  making  the  propeller  revolve  with 
sufficient  rapidity  in  an  age  in  which  steam  and  elec- 
tricity, to  say  nothing  of  petrol,  were  still  unknown. 
Leonardo  had  an  idea  that  it  might  be  done  by  clock- 
work, or  by  setting  a  number  of  laboring  men  to  turn 
a  handle;  but  in  that  respect  he  was  mistaken. 


The  Rev.  T.  C.  Thomas,  a  full-blooded  Chippewa 
Indian,  speaking  in  Michigan,  predicted  a  conflict 
between  white  men  and  negroes.  "One  of  these  davs," 
he  -aid.  "the  white  men  and  the  negro,  whom  you 
lam  led  on  these  shores,  will  fight.  It  will  be  a  bitter 
light.  The  white  man  is  strong  and  has  a  good  brain, 
hut  there  are  many  of  the  black  man.  Each  sun  that 
dies  sees  before  he  rests  seven  hundred  little  black 
babies  horn  into  this  world." 

The    American    vice-consul    at    Barcelona    says    that 
•Tily      bout    3000    automobiles    are    in    use    throughout 
in     their  use  being  restricted  by  the  high  price  of 
lin     and  the  poor  roads. 


There  has  been  some  curiosity  as  to  the  status  enjoyed  by 
Commander  Peary  under  the  Navy  Department  and  the  scale 
of  his  emoluments  during  his  many  polar  expeditions.  What- 
ever doubts  may  exist  have  now  been  laid  to  rest  by  Acting 
Secretary  Winthrop,  whose  recently  issued  statement  is  sum- 
marized by  the  New  York  Sun  as  follows: 

In  response  to  inquiries  that  have  been  pouring  in  upon 
the  Navy  Department.  Acting  Secretary  Winthrop  made  public 
today  all  the  orders  that  have  been  issued  to  Robert  E.  Peary 
since  he  became  civil  engineer  in  the  navy,  in  October,  1881. 
There  appears  to  have  been  much  popular  curiosity  as  to 
whether  Mr.  Peary  was  detailed  to  search  for  the  North  Pole 
and  whether  he  has  drawn  pay  during  the  years  that  he  has 
been  engaged  in  the  task. 

The  orders  show  that  eight  "extended  leaves  of  absence" 
have  been  given  to  Mr.  Peary  "to  go  to  the  pole."  Only  one 
of  the  eight  orders  directs  him  to  go  "without  pay."  The 
orders  appear  to  show  that  on  all  of  the  trips  except  one  the 
explorer  has  drawn  the  salary  of  his  relative  rank  as  com- 
mander in  the  navy  on  leave. 

The  last  of  the  orders  gives  him  a  leave  of  absence  from 
April  9,  1907,  for  three  years  to  go  abroad.  But  this  was 
modified  on  July  2,  1908,  by  a  revocation  of  the  unexpired 
leave  and  an  assignment  to  duty  of  making  observations  in 
Grantland  and  Greenland  under  the  coast  and  geodetic  survey. 

Under  the  amended  orders  Mr.  Peary  has  been  entitled  to 
draw  full  pay  of  $4500  a  year  during  the  last  fourteen  months 
of  his  absence. 

Another  phase  of  the  polar  discussion  has  been  presented 
by  the  New  York  Herald.  This  newspaper  seems  to  have 
placed  Dr.  Cook  in  an  embarrassing  position  by  its  publication 
of  certain  photographs  purporting  to  be  "remarkable  iceberg 
photographs  taken  by  Dr.  Cook  on  his  North  Pole  trip."  The 
Brooklyn  Sfaudard-Union  points  out  that  these  pictures  are 
"identical  down  to  the  smallest  detail,  with  photographs  taken 
in  the  year  1901  by  Herbert  Bern  and  his  tutor  and  friend, 
L.  C.  Stone,  who  took  many  hundreds  of  pictures  of  their 
trip,  which  was  on  the  Peary  relief  ship  Eric,  commanded  by 
Herbert  L.  Bridgman,  of  which  Dr.  Cook  was  then  the  sur- 
geon."    To  this  charge  Dr.  Cook  replies  : 

I  did  give  the  Herald  some  photographs  that  were  taken 
when  I  went  on  my  trip  in  1901.  It  was  explicitly  stated  to 
the  Herald  that  these  particular  photographs  were  not  accumu- 
lated on  my  last  trip.  In  my  narrative  as  published  in  the 
Herald  I  needed  some  photographs  for  illustrative  purposes — 
that  is,  they  were  wanted  by  the  newspaper.  I  did  not  have 
scenes  of  some  of  the  points  I  described  in  my  recital,  so  I  gave 
the  Herald  photographs  that  had  been  previously  taken.  This 
was  not  the  case  with  the  pictures  taken  within  the  circum- 
nolar  sea.  All  such  photographs  I  took  myself.  I  have  turned 
over  three  photographs  taken  at  the  pole  to  the  newspaper. 
Two  I  think,  have  been  used.  There  never  has  been  any 
question  so  far  as  the  Herald  is  concerned  as  to  the  photo- 
graphs that  were  taken  in  1901.  They  have  been  published 
for  exactly  what  they  are — merely  photographs  of  the  Arctic 
regions. 

This  clears  Dr.  Cook,  but  it  seems  to  leave  the  Herald  under 
the   imputation   of  excessive   zeal — to  put  it   mildly. 


st  year  more  than  32.000  children  were  taught  to 
v.  at  the  London  public  schools. 


The  rumblings  of  tariff  discontent  are  still  to  be  heard  in 
the  newspaper  world,  and  they  seem  to  grow  more  rather  than 
less  emphatic.  Here,  for  instance,  is  an  excerpt  from  the 
New   York   Times: 

Theodore  Roosevelt's  good  fortune  has  not  deserted  him. 
The  stars  in  their  courses  seem  to  fight  for  him.  If  he  still 
cherishes  an  ambition  to  return  to  the  White  House  the  path 
has  been  opened  to  him  by  President  Taft,  and  no  thorough- 
fare could  be  more  inviting  or  easier  to  travel.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  nothing  to  unsay  upon  the  tariff,  for  he  has  said 
precious  little  about  it.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  was 
once  a  member  of  the  Cobden  Club.  If  upon  his  return  to 
this  country  he  chooses  to  declare  his  dissent  from  the  opinion 
that  the  Payne  bill  is  the  best  tariff  bill  ever  passed,  and  to 
insist  that  it  is  not  a  fulfillment  of  pledges  made,  all  the 
influence  and  the  political  skill  possessed  by  Mr.  Taft  and  his 
friends  would  be  exercised  in  vain  to  stay  the  overwhelming 
demand   for   Mr.   Roosevelt's  renomination. 


The  American  Magazine  speaks  in  similar  vein,  only 
more  so : 

The  very  concessions  Mr.  Taft  obtained  were  yielded  from 
political  necessity,  not  from  any  conviction  that  justice  re- 
quired them.  A  victory  for  Mr.  Taft?  You  remember 
McClellan  ?  Preparing,  preparing — pretty  soon,  we'll  show 
you!  A  general  should  not  boast  of  winning  a  skirmish  after 
losing  a  battle.  Mr.  Taft  seems  no  more  to  have  understood 
this  great  chance  than  did  Congress.  It  was  not  high-class 
bargaining  in  which,  by  virtue  of  his  office  and  his  power  of 
veto,  he  is  able  to  wrest  a  few  concessions  that  we  had  a 
right  to  ask  from  Mr.  Taft.  Leadership  is  his  business.  It 
was  for  him  to  make  clear  the  great  need,  to  inspire  the  great 
action,  to  create  the  atmosphere  for  high  endeavor.  One  big 
ringing  appeal  from  Mr.  Taft,  showing  that  he  felt  for  the 
masses  of  this  country  and  meant,  if  possible,  that  there  should 


Reports  from  London  seem  to  show  that  the  king  is  using 
his  utmost  effort  to  persuade  the  House  of  Lords  to  pass  the 
budget  and  so  avoid  the  emergence  into  the  arena  of  a  ques- 
tion still  bigger — the  right  of  the  upper  house  to  interfere  in 
any  way  whatsoever  with  a  money  bill.  Mr.  Balfour  and 
Lord  Lansdowne  are  said  to  favor  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
not  because  they  like  it,  but  for  fear  of  arousing  a  problem 
that  they  would  like  still  less.  If  the  House  of  Lords  should 
ultimately  determine  to  reject  the  bill  a  general  election  would 
not  be   deferred   later  than  January. 


There  seems  a  reasonable  possibility  that  flying  machines  may 
soon  be  as  cheap  as  automobiles.  An  authority  from  London 
says  that  we  may  expect  to  see  them  upon  the  market  for 
about  $750,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  this  can  be  so,  seeing 
that  the  engine  alone  now  costs  about  $2000.  The  present 
value  of  a  high-class  flying  machine  is  about  $5000.  and  at 
this  figure  it  is  well  within  the  reach  of  the  automobile- 
buying  class.  But  the  first  things  that  will  fly  will  be  the 
stocks  and  shares  of  the  aeroplane  manufacturing  companies, 
and  they  are  likely  to  be  buoyant  enough  before  long.  If  their 
products  fly  half  so  well  we  may  indeed  believe  that  the  air 
has  been   conquered. 


A  net  increase  of  573,551  in  the  population  of  the 
United  States  by  the  arrival  and  departure  of  aliens 
was  scored  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  against  an  increase 
of  209,867  the  previous  year.  There  was  a  falling  off 
in  immigration  from  782.870  aliens  the  previous  fiscal 
vear  to  751.786  the  last  year,  and  the  total  inward 
passenger  movement,  representing,  immigrant  and  non- 
immigrant aliens  admitted,  aliens  debarred,  and  United 
States  citizens  arrived,  numbered  103.392. 


Following  the  example  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
the  Chicago.  Burlington,  and  Quincy  has  placed  copies 
of  the  Bible  in  the  libraries  of  its  best  trains.  In  this 
respect,  according  to  officials  of  the  Chicago  Bible  So- 
ciety, the  American  roads  have  followed  the  initiative 
taken  by  the  Scotch  railway  companies. 

It  is  said  that  the  Eskimos  never  suffer  from  what 
may  be  called  the  dengenerative  diseases  such  as  dia- 
betes, cataract,  cirrhosis,  or  Bright's  disease.  The 
intensely  cold  air  is  fatal  to  germs,  but  the  Eskimos 
are  usually  affected  prejudicially  when  they  visit  white 
men's  ships. 
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A  BEST  SELLER. 


The  Countess  of  Cardigan  Writes  Her  Memoirs  and  Throws 
Discretion  to  the  Winds. 

It  says  much  for  the  reticence  of  the  English  aris- 
tocracy that  literary  indiscretions  are  few  and  far 
between  and  that  the  memoirs  of  its  celebrities  upon 
their  rare  appearance  have  been  unmarked  by  sensa- 
tional features.  Of  all  other  countries  in  the  world, 
it  is  in  England  that  the  secrets  of  the  clan  are  most 
easily  kept.  An  ancient  tradition  guards  the  portals 
of  the  publicity  agencies,  and  the  newspaper  that  trans- 
gressed the  code  of  what  may  and  may  not  be  printed 
would  find  a  penalizing  pressure  from  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent points  and  would  probably  repent  and  sin  no 
more.  Within  the  last  few  years  it  would  be  easy  to 
enumerate  ten  or  twelve  great  social  scandals  that  have 
been  utterly  suppressed,  although  the  details  were 
well  known  to  every  important  newspaper  in  London. 
The  theft  of  the  Irish  regalia  is  a  case  in  point.  Every 
London  editor  knows  who  stole  them,  why  they  were 
stolen,  and  how  they  were  recovered,  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  facts  will  never  be  printed  so  long  as  the 
thief  and  his  friends  remain  alive. 

That  the  aristocracy  rarely  tell  tales  upon  them- 
selves makes  it  the  more  surprising  that  the  Countess 
of  Cardigan  and  Lancastre  should  throw  discretion  to 
the  winds  and  should  write  a  book  that  seems  to  have 
been  conceived  in  the  very  spirit  of  diablerie.  The 
countess  must  now  be  a  very  old  woman,  certainly  old 
enough  to  know  better.  She  was  the  wife  of  that 
Earl  of  Cardigan  who  immortalized  himself  in  the 
Balaklava  charge,  and  when  she  was  left  a  widow  she 
married  the  Count  de  Lancastre,  who  left  her  for  the 
second  time  a  widow.  She  is  enormously  wealthy, 
great  power  in  three  or  four  counties,  the  owner  of 
half  a  dozen  clerical  livings,  and  a  patron  of  art  and 
literature.  And  now,  looking  backward  upon  a  lon^ 
life  spent  in  the  topmost  branches  of  the  social  tree, 
she  has  written  a  book  of  memoirs  from  which  noth 
ing  is  excluded,  absolutely  nothing.  Adam  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden  was  not  more  free  from  conventional 
restraint  than  the  Countess  of  Cardigan  and  Lancastre, 
and  as  a  result  society  is  aghast  and  bewildered. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  idea  of  this  wonderful 
revelation  of  high  life  through  the  medium  of  quota- 
tions, because  the  real  cream  of  the  book  is  unquotable 
and  to  be  read  only  in  the  chaste  seclusion  of  one's 
bedroom.  But  perhaps  some  few  extracts  of  the  sec 
ond  class  may  be  presented  with  the  explanation  that 
they  are  unrepresentative.  Here,  for  instance,  is  an 
account  of  Lord  Cardigan's  wooing.  Lord  Cardigan 
seems  to  have  fallen  in  love  with  the  countess  while 
his  first  wife  was  still  alive  and  to  have  awaited  his 
spouse's  departure  with  some  impatience : 

On  the  morning  of  July  12,  1858,  I  was  awakened  by  a 
loud  knocking  at  the  front  door.  I  looked  at  my  watch,  and 
saw  that  it  was  not  seven  o'clock.  ...  It  was  Lord 
Cardigan!  I  had  just  time  to  slip  on  a  dressing-gown  before 
he  came  into  my  room,  sans  ceremonie,  and,  taking  me  in 
his  arms,  he  said,  "My  dearest,  she's  dead.  .  .  .  Let's 
get  married  at  once." 

A  Gipsy  once  told  her  that  she  would  marry  a 
widower,  and  so  the  prediction  came  true.  But  she 
might  have  married  half  a  dozen  had  she  wished. 
All  the  eligible  widowers  in  the  country  seem  to  have 
prostrated  themselves  at  Lady  Cardigan's  feet : 

The  prediction  came  true,  for  Lord  Cardigan  was  a  widower, 
and  nearly  all  the  men  who  proposed  to  me  were  widow- 
ers! I  was  asked  in  marriage  by  Lord  Sherburne,  a  widower 
with  ten  children,  by  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  who  was  a 
widower  with  eleven  children,  and  by  Christopher  Maunsell 
Talbot,  once  Father  of  the  House  of  Commons,  also  a  widower 
with  four  children.  Prince  Soltykoff,  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans, 
Harry  Howard,  and  Disraeli  were  other  widowers  who  pro- 
posed to  me.  so  I  suppose  I  must  have  had  some  fascination 
for  bereaved  husbands. 

Lady  Cardigan  nearly  succumbed  to  the  blandish- 
ments of  Disraeli,  although  her  uncle.  Admiral  Rous, 
advised  her  not  to  marry  "that  d d  old  Jew" : 

He  had,  however,  one  drawback  as  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, and  that  was  his  breath — the  ill  odor  of  politics, 
perhaps ! 

In  ancient  Rome  a  wife  could  divorce  her  husband  if  his 
breath  were  unpleasant,  and  had  Dizzy  lived  in  those  days 
bis  wife  would  have  been  able  to  divorce  him  without  any 
difficulty. 

1  was  wondering  whether  I  could  possibly  put  ilp  with 
this  unfortunate  attribute  to  a  great  man  when  I  met  the 
king,  who  was  graciously  pleased  to  ride  with  me.  In  the 
course  of  our  conversation  I  told  him  about  Disraeli's  pro- 
posal, and  asked  him  whether  he  would  advise  me  to  accept 
it,  but  the  king'  said  he  did  not  think  the  marriage  would  be 
a  happy  one  for  me. 

Here  is  a  horrible  story  of  the  death  of  Lady  Ward, 
formerly  Constance  de  Burgh,  and  well  known  for  her 
beauty : 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  before  her  burial  Lord  Colville 
came  to  see  Lord  Ward.  They  talked  for  some  time,  and 
then   the   widower  suddenly   turned   to   his   friend. 

"Colville,  you  admired  my  wife?" 

"Yes."   replied   Lord   Colville,   "I    did." 

''Well,  come  and  look  your  last  on  her,"  said  Lord  Ward, 
and  lighting  a  candle  he  led  the  way  upstairs. 

The  room  was  full  of  shadows,  and  the  flickering  light  fell 
on  the  lovely  face  of  the  dead  woman.  Silently  Lord  Colville 
stood  by  her,  and  his  heart  ached  when  he  thought  of  her 
late.     Ward  was  watching  him  attentively. 

"Still  admiring  my  wife?  Well,  she  was  a  pretty  woman — 
but — you'd  never  credit  she  had  such  bad  teeth."  He  put 
down  the  candle  on  a  table  as  he  spoke  and  raised  his  wife's 
head    from    the   pillow. 

With  cold  deliberation  he  wrenched  the  jaws  apart.  "I 
always  told  you  she  had  bad  teeth,"  he  repeated.  "Look  here, 
man."      But  Lord  Colville  had  hurriedly  left  the  room. 

He  told  me  afterwards  it  was  the  most  ghastly  sight  he  had 
ever   seen. 

Lady  Cardigan,  tells  a  good  story  of  Lord  de  -Ros,  a 


notorious  gambler  of  her  day.     When  he  did  the  fol- 
lowing epitaph  was  suggested  for  his  tomb: 
HERE  L1KS  LORD  DE  Ri  >S 
WAITING  FOR  THE  LAST  TRUMP 

Another  good  story  concerns  the  present  Duke  of 
Westminster,  whose  enormous  wealth  does  not  diminish 
the  closeness  of  his  scrutiny  of  every  unprotected  six- 
pence. Looking  at  a  pair  of  trousers  belonging  to  his 
valet,  the  Duke  said:  "Those  are  very  good  trousers. 
Did  I  give  them  to  you?''  "Yes,  my  lord."  "Well, 
here's  a  shilling  for  you.     I'll  have  them  hack  again." 

Small  wonder  that  the  countess's  memoirs  should  sell 
like  hot  cakes,  that  society  should  be  in  a  state  of  vul- 
canic indignation,  or  that  the  offender  herself  should 
have  fled  to  the  seclusion  of  one  of  her  country  houses. 

London,  September  24,  1909.  Piccadilly. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


To  Anthea  "Who  May  Command  Him   Anything. 
Bid  me  to  live,  and  I  will  live 

Thy   Protestant   to  be: 
<  ir  bid  me  love,  and  I  will  give 

A    luving  heart   to   thee. 

A  heart  as  soft,  a  heart  as  kind, 

A  heart  as  sound  and  free 
As  in  the  whole  world  thou  canst  find, 

That  heart  I'll  give  to  thee. 

Bid    that    heart    stay,    and    it    will    stay. 

To    honor    thy    decree : 
Or  bid   it   languish   quite   away, 

And   't  shall  do  so   for  thee. 

Eid   me   to   weep,   and   I   will   weep 

While   I    have   eyes   to   see : 
And   having   none,   yet    I    will    keep 

A  heart  to  weep  for  thee. 

Bid    me    despair,    and    I'll    despair, 

Under  that  cypress  tree  : 
Or  bid  me  die,  and  I  will  dare 

E'en    Death,    to    die   for   thee. 

Thou  art  my  life,   my  love,  my  heart. 

The  very  eyes  of  me, 
And   hast  command  of  every  part. 

To  live  and  die  for  thee.  — R.  Hcrrick. 

To  Celia. 
Drink    to   me   only   with   thine   eyes, 

And    I    will    pledge    with    mine; 
Or   leave   a   kiss   but   in   the   cup 

And  I'll  not  look  for  wine. 
The  thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise 

Doth   ask   a  drink  divine  ; 
But   might   I    of  Jove's   nectar   sup, 

I   would  not  change  for  thine. 

I  sent  thee  late  a  rosy  wreath, 

Not   so   much    honoring   thee 
As  giving  it   a   hope   that   there 

It  could  not  wither'd  be  ; 
But  thou  thereon  didst  only  breathe 

And   sent'st  it  back  to  me  ; 
Since  when  it  grows,  and  smells,   I   swear. 

Not  of  itself  but  thee  1  — Ben  Jonson. 


"She  Was  a  Phantom  of  Delight." 
She  was  a  Phantom  of  delight 
When   first  she  gleam'd  upon  my  sight ; 
A   lovely  Apparition,   sent 
To    be    a    moment's    ornament ; 
Her  eyes  as  stars  of  twilight  fair  ; 
Like   Twilight's,   too,   her    dusky    hair ; 
But  all  things  else  about  her  drawn 
From  May-time  and  the  cheerful  dawn  ; 
A    dancing  shape,   an   image  gay, 
To   haunt,   to   startle,   and  waylay. 

I  saw  her  upon  nearer  view, 

A   Spirit,  yet  a   Woman  too  ! 

Her  household  motions  light  and  free. 

And  steps   of  virgin-liberty; 

A  countenance  in  which  did  meet 

Sweet   records,  promises  as  sweet ; 

A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 

For  human  nature's  daily  food, 

For   transient   sorrows,   simple  wiles. 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,   and  smiles. 

And  now  I  see  with  eye  serene 

The  very  pulse  of  the  machine  ; 

A  being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 

A   traveler   between   life   and   death : 

The  reason  firm,   the  temperate  will, 

Endurance,    foresight,    strength,   and   skill  ; 

A  perfect  Woman,  nobly  plann'd 

To   warn,   to   comfort,   and   command; 

And  yet  a  Spirit  still,  and  bright 

With    something   of    an    angel-light. 

»  —  W.    Wordsworth. 

Lament  for  Flodden. 
I've    heard    them    lilting   at    our    ewe-milking. 

Lasses   a'   lilting   before    dawn   o'   day; 
But   now   they   are   moaning   on    ilka    green    lonming — 

The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a'  wede  away. 

At   bugbts,    in    the    morning,    nae    blythe    lads    are    scorning, 

Lasses  are  lonely  and  dowie  and  wae  ; 
Nae    damn',   nae  gabbin',    but   sighing   and    sabbing. 

Ilk  ane  lifts  her  leglin  and  hies  her  away. 

In  har'st,  at  the  shearing,  nae  youths  now  are  jeering, 
Bandsters  are   lyart.   and   runkled,   and   gray; 

At   fair  or  at  preaching,   nae   wooing,   nae   fleeching — 
The   Flowers  of  the   Forest  are  a'  wede  away. 

At  e'en,  in  tin.-  gloaming,  nae  younkers  are  roaming 
'Bout  stacks  wi'  the   lasses  at  bogle  to  play  ; 

But  ilk  ane  sits  drearie,  lamenting  her  dearie — 
The   Flowers  of  the   Forest   are   weded   away. 

Dool  and   wae   for  the  order,   sent   our  lads  to   the    Border! 

The  English,  for  ance.  by  guile  wan  the  day  : 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest,  that  fought  aye  the   foremost, 

The  prime  of  our  land,  are  cauld  in  the  clay. 

We'll  hear  nae  mair  lilting  at  the  ewe-milking; 

Women   and  bairns  are  heartless  and    wai   : 
Sighing  and  moaning  on  ilka  green  loaning  — 

The    Fb.wers    of    the    Forest    are    a'    wede    away. 

— /.  Elliott. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


1  aptain  K.  1*'.  Scott,  R.  X.,  who  is  organizing  a  new 
British  expedition  to  the  Antarctic  at  a<  0  I  I 

commanded     the     National     Antarctic     Expedition     in 

1900-4. 

Harry  P.  Whitney  began  his  business  training  as  a 
bank  clerk  at  sin  a  week.  He  now  has  charge  of  the 
$30,000,000  estate  left  by  the  elder  Whitney,  and  it  is 
said  that  his  trusteeship  lias  increased  the  family  for- 
tune. 

Admiral  von  Hohzendorft,  who  succeeds  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Ger- 
man navy,  is  fifty-six  years  of  age  and  has  commanded 
the  first  squadron  of  the  High  Seas  fleet  since  the  year 
1906. 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Winship  of  Racine,  Wisconsin,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-eight,  has  returned  to  take  a  second  course 
of  study  at  the  Iowa  State  University's  summer  school. 
It  was  .Mrs.  Winship  who  endowed  the  John  Davis 
guest  chamber  at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,  Chi- 
cago. 

The  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  is  just  thirty-six  years  of 
age,  and  he  has  now  broken  all  climbing  records  by  his 
ascent  of  Bride  Peak  in  the  Himilayas,  24,600  feet  high 
and  the  highest  mountain  climb  ever  recorded.  He  was 
the  first  man  to  ascend  Mount  Ruwenzori,  on  the  bor- 
der of  Leganda  and  the  Congo  Free  State,  while  his 
Arctic  feats  are  among  the  most  notable  of  the  day. 

Dr.  Mathilda  A.  Evans  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  licensed  woman 
physician  in  that  State.  She  is  a  negro  and  the 
founder  of  a  hospital  and  nurses'  training  school  for 
colored  people  in  Columbia.  She  was  graduated  from 
the  Woman's  Medical  College  in  Philadelphia  and 
began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Columbia  about  ten 
years   ago. 

^  William  J.  Locke,  the  author,  was  born  in  British 
Guiana  and  finished  his  education  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  He  taught  for  thirteen  years  and  then 
accepted  a  position  as  secretary  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  holding  that  place  for  eleven  ' 
years  and  publishing  six  novels  that  were  received 
favorably  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  author's  place  in 
the  world  of  literature. 

Dr.  William  Osier  is  said  to  have  been  practically 
driven  out  of  Baltimore  by  the  rule  forbidding  a  physi- 
cian to  accept  a  fee  from  a  brother  craftsman.  Dr. 
Osier's  fame  attracted  other  physicians  from  all  over 
the  country  who  were  anxious  for  his  advice,  and  as 
a  result  his  day's  work  at  the  university  was  rendered 
almost  impossible.  Then  came  the  invitation  from 
England  with  an  ample  competence  and  abundant 
leisure. 

Mrs.  Endicott,  mother-indaw  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain, has  just  returned  to  America  after  a  long  visit 
to  her  daughter.  She  says  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
greatly  improved  in  health  lately,  though  he  is 
physically  weak.  He  is  mentally  quite  clear,  added 
Mrs.  Endicott,  taking  an  intense  interest  in  political 
matters,  and  he  follows  the  budget  controversy  every- 
day very  keenly,  and  the  progress  of  the  campaign  for 
tariff  reform  gives  him  great  pleasure. 

Mrs.  Jeanette  Ryder,  an  American  woman  who  has 
been  doing  humane  work  in  Cuba  for  the  last  ten 
years,  is  said  to  have  done  more  to  suppress  bull  and 
cock-fighting  on  the  island  than  any  other  one  person. 
For  this  purpose  several  years  ago  she  organiz-ed  a 
band  of  mercy  with  a  membership  composed  chiefly  oi 
young  men  and  women  who  believe  in  training  the 
youth  of  the  country  to  look  with  abhorrence  on  insti- 
tutions tending  to  lower  the  moral  standard. 

Senator  Gore  of  Oklahoma,  although  blind,  was  an 
interested  "spectator"  of  the  flights  of  the  Wright 
brothers,  near  Washington.  Moreover,  he  complained 
that  he  was  unable  to  watch  the  flights  as  well  as  the 
baseball  game.  Senator  Gore 'was  born  in  Mississippi 
and  lost  his  sight  through  a  boyhood  accident.  None 
the  less  he  was  practicing  law  successfully  before  he 
was  twenty-six  and  four  years  later  he  married  Miss 
Nina  Kay,  a  Texas  girl.  Upon  one  occasion  when 
Mr.  Bryan  was  late  for  a  speech  Mr.  Gore  was  asked 
to  occupy  the  time  of  waiting.  He  began  to  speak 
at  eight  o'clock  and  at  midnight  the  crowd  had  for- 
: en   Bryan,  but  wanted  more  Gore. 

Mrs.    S.   Gertrude   S.   Reynolds   .McMullen    is   a   lapi- 
dary  and   partner   in    the    Southwest   Turquoise    Cora- 
pany  of  Los  Angeles.     Mrs.   McMullen  is  not   only   an 
expert  of  front  rank,  but  she  has  just  invented  a  stone- 
cutting  and  polishing  machine  that  is  said  lo  save  time 
and   to   be   perfect   in   operation.     Mrs.    McMullen    was 
formerly  a  teacher  of  science,  but   she  left  that  occu- 
pation   in   order  to   study   precious   stones   and    became 
so  skilled   that  her  evidence   was  invoked  by  the   l. 
ernment  in  the  prosecution  of  a  firm  charged  with  sell 
ing  topaz  tor  hyacinths.     She  discovered  the  two  gems 
now   known  as  "satelite"  and  "creolite/1   both   of   them 
being  California  products.     "California  is  teeming  with 
beautiful    stones,'"    said    Mrs.    McMullen,    "and    I    hope 
before    long   to   be  the   means   of   introducing  many   "I 
them  lo  the  notice  of  the  public.     The  value  of  them 
i-    ii'  it   as  a  rule   understood   by   the   miner--,    who   turn 
them  over  by   the   shovelful  every  day, 
when    some   miner   more   shrewd   than   th. 
across  one  he  thinks  interesting  that 
about    it." 
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MONSTERS  FROM  THE  DEEP. 

♦ 

From  "Thirty  Strange  Stories."  by  H.  G.  Wells. 
• 

Until  the  extraordinary  affair  at  Sidmouth,  the 
peculiar  species  Haploteuthis  fcrox  was  known  to 
science  only  generically,  on  the  strength  of  a  half- 
digested  tentacle  obtained  near  the  Azores,  and  a  decay- 
ing body  pecked  by  birds  and  nibbled  by  fish,  found  early 
in  1896'  by  Mr.  Jennings,  near  Land's  End. 

In  no  department  of  zoological  science,  indeed,  are  we 
quite  so  much  in  the  dark  as  with  regard  to  the  deep- 
sea  cephalopods.  A  mere  accident,  for  instance,  it  was 
that  led  to  the  Prince  of  Monaco's  discovery  of  nearly 
a  dozen  new  forms  in  the  summer  of  1895.  It 
chanced  that  a  cachalot  was  killed  off  Terceira  by  some 
sperm-whalers,  and  in  its  last  struggles  charged  almost 
to  the  prince's  yacht,  missed  it,  rolled  under,  and  died 
within  twentv  yards  of  his  rudder.  And  in  its  agony 
it  threw  up  a  number  of  large  objects,  which  the  prince, 
dimly  perceiving  they  were  strange  and  important,  was. 
by  a'  happv  expedient,  able  to  secure  before  they  sank. 
He  set  his'  screws  in  motion,  and  kept  them  circling  in 
the  vortices  thus  created  until  a  boat  could  be  lowered. 
And  these  specimens  were  whole  cephalopods  and  frag- 
ments of  cephalopods,  some  of  gigantic  proportions,  and 
almost  all  of  them  unknown  to  science ! 

It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  these  large  and  agile  crea- 
tures, living  in  the  middle  depths  of  the  sea,  must,  to 
a  laro'e  extent,  forever  remain  unknown  to  us,  since 
under  water  they  are  too  nimble  for  nets,  and  it  is  only 
by  such  rare  unlooked-for  accidents  that  specimens  can 
be  obtained.  In  the  case  of  Haploteuthis  jerox,  for 
instance,  we  are  still  altogether  ignorant  of  its  habitat 
—as  ignorant  as  we  are  of  the  breeding-ground  of  the 
herring  or  the  sea-ways  of  the  salmon.  And  zoologists 
are  altogether  at  a  loss  to  account  for  its  sudden 
appearance  on  our  coast.  Possibly  it  was  the  stress  of  a 
hunger  migration  that  drove  it  hither  out  of  the  deep. 

The  first  human  being  to  set  eyes  upon  a  living  Hap 
lotcuthis— -the  first  human  being  to  survive,  that  is,  for 
there  can  be  little  doubt  now  that  the  wave  of  bathing 
fatalities  and  boating  accidents  that  traveled  along  the 
coast  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  in  early  May  was  due  to 
this  cause — was  a  retired  tea-dealer  of  the  name  of 
Fison.  who  was  stopping  at  a  Sidmouth  boarding-house. 
It  was  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  was  walking  along  the 
cliff  path  between  Sidmouth  and  Ladram  Bay.  The 
cliffs  in  this  direction  are  very  high,  but  down  the  red 
face  of  them  in  one  place  a  kind  of  ladder  staircase  has 
been  made.  He  was  near  this  when  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  what  at  first  he  thought  to  be  a  cluster  of 
birds  struggling  over  a  fragment  of  food  that  caught 
the  sunlight,  and  glistened  pinkish-white.    The  tide  was 


Their  bodies  lay  flatly  on  the  rocks,  and  their  eyes 
regarded  him  witli  evil  interest;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  Mr.  Fison  was  afraid,  or  that  he  realized  that  he 
was  in  any  danger.  Possibly  his  confidence  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  limpness  of  their  attitudes.  But  he  was 
horrified,  of  course,  and  intensely  excited  and  indignant 
at  such  revolting  creatures  preying  upon  human  flesh. 
He  thought  they  had  chanced  upon  a  drowned  body. 
He  shouted  to  them,  with  the  idea  of  driving  them  off. 
and.  finding  they  did  not  budge,  cast  about  him,  picked 
up  a  big,  rounded  lump  of  rock,  and  flung  it  at  one. 

And  then,  slowly  uncoiling  their  tentacles,  they  all 
began  moving  toward  him — creeping  at  first  deliberately, 
and  making  a  soft,  purring  sound  to  each  other. 

In  a  moment  Mr.  Fison  realized  that  he  was  in  dan- 
ger. He  shouted  again,  threw  both  his  boots,  and 
started  off,  with  a  leap,  forthwith.  Twenty  yards  oft" 
he  stopped  and  faced  about,  judging  them  slow,  and. 
behold !  the  tentacles  of  their  leader  were  already  pour- 
ing over  the  ridge  on  which  he  had  been  standing ! 

\t  that  he  shouted  again,  but  this  time  not  threaten- 
ing, but  a  cry  of  dismay,  and  began  jumping,  striding, 
slipping,  wading  across  the  uneven  expanse  between 
him  and  the  beach.  The  tall  red  cliffs  seemed  suddenly 
at  a  vast  distance,  and  he  saw,  as  though  they  were  crea- 
tures in  another  world,  two  minute  workmen  engaged  in 
the  repair  of  the  ladder-way.  and  little  suspecting  the 
race  for  life  that  was  beginning  below  them.  At  one 
time  he  could  hear  the  creatures  splashing  in  the  pools 
behind  him,  and  once  he  slipped  and  almost  fell. 

They  chased  him  to  the  very  foot  of  the  cliffs,  and  de- 
sisted only  when  he  had  been  joined  by  the  workmen  at 
the  foot  of  the  ladder-way  up  the  cliff.  All  three  of 
the  men  pelted  them  with  stones  for  a  time,  and  then 
hurried  to  the  cliff  top  and  along  the  path  toward  Sid- 
mouth, to  secure  assistance  and  a  boat,  and  to  rescue 
the  desecrated  body  from  the  abominable  creatures. 

And.  as  if  he  had  not  already  been  in  sufficient  peril 
that  day,  Mr.  Fison  went  with  the  boat  to  point  out  the 
exact  spot  of  his  adventure. 

It  required  a  considerable  detour  to  reach  the  spot, 
and  when  at  last  they  came  off  the  ladder-way,  the 
mangled  body  had  disappeared.  The  water  was  now 
running  in,  submerging  first  one  slab  of  slimy  rock  and 
then  another,  and  the  four  men  in  the  boat — the  work- 
men, that  is,  the  boatman,  and  Mr.  Fison — now  turned 
their  attention  to  the  water  beneath  the  keel. 

At  first  they  could  see  little  below  them,  save  a  dark 
jungle  of  laminaria,  with  an  occasional  darting  fish. 
Their  minds  were  set  on  adventure,  and  they  expressed 
their  disappointment  freely.  But  presently  they  saw 
one  of  the  monsters  swimming  through  the  water  sea 
ward,  with  a  curious  rolling  motion  that  suggested  to 
Mr.    Fison    the    spinning    roll    of    a    captive    balloon 


right  out,  and  this  object  was  not  only  far  below  him.   Almost    immediately    after,    the    waving    streamers    of 
but  remote  across  a  broad  waste  of  rock  reefs  covered 
with    dark    seaweed    and    interspersed    with    silvery, 
shining,  tidal  pools. 

In  a  minute,  regarding  this  again,  he  perceived  that 
his  judgment  was  in  fault,  for  over  this  struggle  circled 
a  number  of  birds,  jackdaws  and  gulls  for  the  most 
part,  the  latter  gleaming  blindingly  when  the  sunlight 
smote  their  wings,  and  they  seemed  minute  in  compari- 
son with  it.  And  his  curiosity  was,  perhaps,  aroused  all 
the  more  because  of  his  first  insufficient  explanations. 
As  he  had  nothing  better  to  do  than  amuse  himself, 
he  decided  to  make  this  object,  whatever  it  was,  the  goal 
of  his  afternoon  walk,  conceiving  it  might  perhaps  be  a 
great  fish  of  some  sort,  stranded  by  some  chance,  and 
flapping  about  in  its  distress.  And  so  he  hurried  down 
the  long  steep  ladder,  stopping  at  intervals  of  thirty  feet 
or  so  to  take  breath  and  scan  the  mysterious  movement. 
At  the  foot  of  the  cliff  he  was.  of  course,  nearer  his 
object  than  he  had  been,  and  he  perceived  that  it  was 
made  up  of  seven  rounded  bodies,  distinct  or  connected, 
and  that  the  birds  kept  up  a  constant  croaking  and 
screaming,  but  seemed  afraid  to  approach  it  too  closely. 
Mr.  Fison.  torn  by  curiosity,  began  picking  his  way 
across  the  wave-worn  rocks,  and,  finding  the  wet  sea- 
weed that  covered  them  thickly  rendered  them  extremely 

slipperv.  he  stopped,  removed  his  shoes  and  socks,  and 

coiled  his  trousers  above  his  knees.    His  object  was,  of 

course,  merely  to  avoid  stumbling  into  the  rocky  pools 

about  him,  arid  perhaps  he  was  rather  glad,  as  all  men 

are.  of  an  excuse  to  resume,  even  for  a  moment,  the 

sensations  of  his  boyhood.     At  any  rate,  it  is  to  this, 

no  doubt,  that  he  owes  his  life. 

He  approached  his  mark  with  all  the  assurance  which 

the  absolute  security  of  this  country  against  all  forms 

of  animal  life  gives  its  inhabitants.     The  round  bodies 

moved  to  and  fro,  but  it  was  only  when  he  surmounted 

the  bowlders  that  he  realized  the  horrible  nature  of  the 

discovery-.     It  came  upon  him  with  some  suddenness. 
The  rounded  bodies  fell  apart  as  he  came  into  sight 

over  the  ridge  and  displayed  the  pinkish  object  to  be 

the   partially   devoured   body   of   a   human   being,   but 

whether  of  a  man  or  woman  he  was  unable  to   say. 

And  the  rounded  bodies  were  new  and  ghastly-looking 

creatures,   in  shape   somewhat   resembling  ah  octopus, 

and  with  huge  and  very  long    and    flexible    tentacles. 

coiled  copiously  on  the  ground.    The  skin  had  a  glisten- 
ing texture,  unpleasant  to  see,  like  shiny  leather.    The 

downward  bend  of  the  tentacle-surrounded  mouth,  the 

curious  ex.  rescence  at  the  bend,  the  tentacles,  and  the 

large,  intelligent  eyes,  gave  the  creatures  a  grotesque 

suggestion  of  a  face.     They  were  the  size  of  a  fair- 

:  about  the  body,  and  the  tentacles  seemed  to 

manv  feet  in  length.     There  were,  he  thinks, 

r  e'jht  at  least  of  the  creatures.     Twenty  yards 

hem,  amid  the  surf  of  the  now  returning  tide. 

.  ers  were  emerging  from  the  sea. 


laminaria  were  extraordinarily  perturbed,  parted  for  a 
moment,  and  three  of  these  beasts  became  darkly  visible, 
struggling  for  what  was  probably  some  fragment  of  the 
drowned  man.  In  a  moment  the  copious  olive-green 
ribbons  had  poured  again  over  this  writhing  group. 

At  that  all  four  men,  greatly  excited,  began  beating 
the  water  with  oars,  and  shouting,  and  immediately  they 
saw  a  tumultous  movement  among  the  weeds.  They 
desisted,  to  see  more  clearly,  and  as  soon  as  the  water 
was  smooth,  they  saw,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  the  whole 
sea-bottom  among  the  weeds  set  with  eyes. 

"Ugly  swine !"  cried  one  of  the  men.  "Why,  there's 
dozens !" 

And  forthwith  the  things  began  to  rise  through  the 
water  about  them.  Mr.  Fison  has  since  described  to 
the  writer  this  startling  eruption  out  of  the  waving 
laminaria  meadows.  To  him  it  seemed  to  occupy  a 
considerable  time,  but  it  is  probable  that  really  it  was 
an  affair  of  a  few  seconds  only.  For  a  time  nothing  but 
eyes,  and  then  he  speaks  of  tentacles  streaming  out  and 
parting  the  weed-fronds  this  way  and  that.  Then  these 
things,  growing  larger,  until  at  last  the  bottom  was 
hidden  by  their  intercoiling  forms,  and  the  tips  of  ten- 
tacles rose  darkly  here  and  there  into  the  air. 

One  came  up  boldly  to  the  side  of  the  boat,  and 
clinging  to  this  with  three  of  its  sucker-set  tentacles 
threw  four  others  over  the  gunwale,  as  if  with  an  inten- 
tion either  of  oversetting  the  boat  or  of  clambering  into 
it.  Mr.  Fison  at  once  caught  up  the  boat-hook,  and, 
jabbing  furiously  at  the  soft  tentacles,  forced  it  to 
desist.  He  was  struck  in  the  back  and  almost  pitched 
overboard  by  the  boatman,  who  was  using  his  oar  to 
resist  a  similar  attack  on  the  other  side  of  the  boat  But 
the  tentacles  on  either  side  at  once  relaxed  their  hold 
at  this,  slid  out  of  sight,  and  splashed  into  the  water. 

"We'd  better  get  out  of  this,"  said  Mr.  Fison,  who 
was  trembling  violently.  He  went  to  the  tiller,  while 
the  boatman  and  one  of  the  workmen  seated  themselves 
and  began  rowing.  The  other  workman  stood  up  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  boat,  with  the  boat-hook,  ready  to  strike 
any  more  tentacles  that  might  appear.  Nothing  else 
seems  to  have  been  said.  Mr.  Fison  had  expressed  the 
common  feeling  beyond  amendment.  In  a  hushed, 
scared  mood,  they  set  about  escaping  from  the  position 
into  which  they  had  so  recklessly  blundered. 

But  the  oars  had  scarcely  dropped  into  the  water 
before  dark,  tapering,  serpentine  ropes  had  bound  them, 
and  were  about  the  rudder:  and  creeping  up  the  sides 
of  the  boat,  with  a  looping  motion,  came  the  suckers 
again.  The  men  gripped  their  oars  and  pulled,  but  it 
was  like  trying  to  move  a  boat  in  a  floating  raft  of 
weeds.  "Help  here !"  cried  the  boatman,  and  Mr.  Fison 
and  the  second  workman  rushed  to  help  lug  at  the  oar. 
Then  the  man  with  the  boat-hook — his  name  was 
Ewan.  or  Ewen — sprang  up  with  a  curse,  and  began 
striking  downward  over  the  side,  as  far  as  he  could 


reach,  at  the  bank  of  tentacles  that  now  clustered  along 
the  boat's  bottom.  Aid,  at  the  same  time,  the  two 
rowers  stood  up  to  get  a  better  purchase  for  the  recov- 
ery of  their  oars.  The  boatman  handed  his  to  Mr. 
Fison,  who  lugged  desperately,  and.  meanwhile,  the 
boatman  opened  a  big  clasp-knife,  and  began  hacking  at 
the  spiring  arms  upon  the  oar-shaft. 

Mr.  Fison.  staggering  with  the  quivering  rocking  of 
the  boat,  his  teeth  set,  his  breath  coming  short,  and  the 
veins  starting  on  his  hands  as  he  pulled  at  his  oar,  sud- 
denly cast  his  eyes  seaward.  And  there,  not  fifty  yards 
off.  across  the  long  rollers  of  the  incoming  tide,  was  a 
large  boat  standing  in  toward  them,  with  three  women 
and  a  little  child  in  it.  A  boatman  was  rowing,  and  a 
little  man  in  a  pink-ribboned  straw  hat  stood  in  the 
stern,  hailing  them.  For  a  moment,  of  course,  Mr. 
Fison  thought  of  help,  and  then  he  thought  of  the  child. 
He  abandoned  his  oar  forthwith,  threw  up  his  arms  in 
frantic  gesture,  and  screamed  to  the  party  in  the  boat  to 
keep  away  "for  God's  sake !"  It  says  much  for  the 
modesty  and  courage  of  Mr.  Fison  that  he  does  not 
seem  to  be  aware  that  there  was  any  quality  of  heroism 
in  his  action  at  this  juncture.  The  oar  he  had  aban- 
doned was  at  once  drawn  under,  and  presently  reap- 
peared floating  about  twenty  yards  away. 

At  the  same  moment  Mr.  Fison  felt  the  boat  under  him 
lurch  violently,  and  a  hoarse  scream,  a  prolonged  cry  of 
terror  from  Hill,  the  boatman,  caused  him  to  forget  the 
party  of  excursionists  altogether.  He  turned,  and  saw 
Hill  crouching  by  the  forward  oar-lock,  his  face  con- 
vulsed with  terror,  and  his  right  arm  over  the  side  and 
drawn  tightly  down.  He  gave  now  a  succession  of 
short,  sharp  cries,  "Oh  !  oh  !  oh  ! — oh  !"  Mr.  Fison 
believes  that  he  must  have  been  hacking  at  the  tentacles 
below  the  water  line  and  have  been  grasped  by  them; 
but,  of  course,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  now  certainly 
what  had  happened.  The  boat  was  heeling  over,  so  that 
the  gunwale  was  within  ten  inches  of  the  water,  and 
both  Ewan  and  the  other  laborer  were  striking  down 
into  the  water,  with  oar  and  boat-hook,  on  either  side  of 
Hill's  arm.  Mr.  Fison  instinctively  placed  himself  to 
counterpoise  them. 

Then  Hill,  who  was  a  burly,  powerful  man,  made  a 
strenuous  effort,  and  rose  almost  to  a  standing  position. 
He  lifted  his  arm,  indeed,  clean  out  of  the  water. 
Hanging  to  it  was  a  complicated  tangle  of  brown  ropes ; 
and  the  eyes  of  one  of  the  brutes  that  had  hold  of  him, 
glaring  straight  and  resolute,  showed  momentarily  above 
the  surface.  The  boat  heeled  more  and  more,  and  the 
green-brown  water  came  pouring  in  a  cascade  over  the 
side.  Then  Hill  slipped  and  fell  with  his  ribs  across  the 
side,  and  his  arm  and  the  mass  of  tentacles  about  it 
splashed  back  into  the  water.  He  rolled  over;  his  boot 
kicked  Mr.  Fison's  knee  as  that  gentleman  rushed  for- 
ward to  seize  him,  and  in  another  moment  fresh  tentacles 
had  whipped  about  his  waist  and  neck,  and  after  a  brief, 
convulsive  struggle,  in  which  the  boat  was  nearly  cap- 
sized, Hill  was  lugged  overboard.  The  boat  righted  with 
a  violent  jerk  that  all  but  sent  Mr.  Fison  over  the  other 
side,  and  hid  the  struggle  in  the  water  from  his  eyes. 
He  stood  staggering  to  recover  his  balance  for  a 
moment,  and  as  he  did  so,  he  became  aware  that  the 
struggle  and  the  inflowing  tide  had  carried  them  close 
upon  the  weedy  rocks  again.  Not  four  yards  off  a  table 
of  rock  still  rose  in  rhythmic  movements  above  the 
in-wash  of  the  tide.  In  a  moment  Mr.  Fison  seized  the 
oar  from  Ewan,  gave  one  vigorous  stroke,  then  ran  to 
the  bows  and  leaped.  He  felt  his  feet  slide  over  the 
rock,  and  leaped  again  toward  a  further  mass.  He 
stumbled  over  this,  came  to  his  knees,  and  rose  again. 
"Look  out!"  cried  some  one,  and  a  large  drab  body- 
struck  him.  He  was  knocked  flat  into  a  tidal  pool  by 
one  of  the  workmen.  As  he  went  down  he  heard  smoth- 
ered, choking  cries,  that  he  believed  at  the  time  came 
from  Hill.  Then  he  found  himself  marveling  at  the 
shrillness  and  variety-  of  Hill's  voice.  Some  one  jumped 
over  him,  and  a  curving  rush  of  foamy  water  poured 
over  him,  and  passed.  He  scrambled  to  his  feet,  drip- 
ping, and,  without  looking  seaward,  ran  as  fast  as  his 
terror  would  let  him  shoreward.  Before  him,  over  the 
flat  space  of  scattered  rocks,  stumbled  the  two  workmen 
— one  a  dozen  yards  in  front  of  the  other. 

He  looked  over  his  shoulder  at  last,  and,  seeing  that 
he  was  not  pursued,  faced  about.  He  was  astonished. 
From  .the  moment  of  the  rising  of  the  cephalopods  out 
of  the  water,  he  had  been  acting  too  swiftly  to  fully 
comprehend  his  actions.  Xow  it  seemed  to  him  as  if 
he  had  suddenly  jumped  out  of  an  evil  dream. 

For  there  were  the  sky,  cloudless  and  blazing  with 
the  afternoon  sun,  the  sea,  weltering  under  its  pitiless 
brightness,  the  soft,  creamy  foam  of  the  breaking  water, 
and  the  low,  long,  dark  ridges  of  rock.  The  righted 
boat  floated,  rising  and  falling  gently  on  the  swell, 
about  a  dozen  yards  from  shore.  Hill  and  the  mon- 
sters, all  the  stress  and  tumult  of  that  fierce  fight  for 
life,  had  vanished  as  though  they  had  never  been. 

There  was  something  missing.  For  some  seconds  he 
could  not  think  clearly  enough  what  this  might  be. 
Sun,  skv,  sea,  rocks — what  was  it?  Then  he  remem- 
bered the  boat-load  of  excursionists.  It  had  vanished. 
He  wondered  whether  he  had  imagined  it.  He  turned, 
and  saw  the  two  workmen  standing  side  by  side  under 
the  projecting  masses  of  the  tall,  pink  cliffs.  He  hesi- 
tated whether  he  should  make  one  last  attempt  to  save 
the  man  Hill.  His  physical  excitement  seemed  to  desert 
him  suddenly  and  leave  him  aimless  and  helpless.  He 
turned  shoreward,  stumbling  and  wading  toward  his 
two  companions. 

He  looked  back  again,  and  there  were  now  two  boats 
floating,  and  the  one  farthest  out  at  sea  pitched  clum- 
sily, bottom  upward. 
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MARION  CRAWFORD'S  LAST  NOVEL. 


A  Fine  Romance  Gives  Us  a  Glimpse  of  Venice  and  Rome 
in  the  Olden  Days. 

It  would  take  some  courage  to  say  that  "Stradella"  is 
the  best  of  Marion  Crawford's  novels,  but  it  may  safely 
be  asserted  that  it  is  unexcelled  for  simplicity  of  narra- 
tive, felicity  of  style,  or  the  human  interest  that  remains 
unchanged  from  age  to  age. 

The  scene  of  "Stradella"  is  laid  in  Venice  and  Rome, 
"when  Louis  XIV  was  young."  The  Venetian  senator. 
Michele  Pignaver,  although  a  widower  and  well  ad- 
vanced in  years,  determines  to  marry  his  beautiful  niece, 
Ortensia,  not  in  any  way  because  he  loves  her,  but  that 
she  may  render  due  justice  to  the  vapid  love  songs 
wh  i  ch  the  elderly  aristocrat  delights  to  compose. 
Ortensia  hears  her  fate  with  equanimity,  as  became  a 
Venetian  damsel  of  the  old  regime.  Moreover,  she 
knew  nothing  of  love  or  marriage  except  the  rank  that 
they  might  confer,  but  indifference  almost  becomes 
interest  when  she  hears  that  the  famous  singer,  Ales- 
sandro  Stradella.  is  to  give  her  lessons  in  order  that 
she  may  be  a  still  more  worthy  exponent  of  her  uncle's 
art. 

The  reader  would  be  less  than  human  if  he  foresaw 
no  complications  from  the  introduction  of  a  young  and 
handsome  singer,  a  master  of  his  art,  to  a  beautiful 
young  girl  who  had  led  a  life  of  cloistered  seclusion. 
But  Pignaver's  self-complacency  is  impervious  to  a 
danger  obvious  enough  and  as  old  as  the  world.  The 
lessons  follow  each  other  rapidly,  and  although  no  word 
of  love  is  spoken  the  music  itself  inspires  and  conveys 
the  appropriate!)'  tender  sentiments  which  at  last  find 
voice  in  a  clandestine  midnight  meeting  outside  Orten- 
sia's  window : 

He  drew  her  nearer  to  him  in  spite  of  himself,  with  both 
her  hands  in  his.  till  he  could  speak  close  to  her  ear. 

"Tell  me  you  do  not  love  me,  love  !  Tell  me  you  will  not 
feel  one  little  regret  if  you  never  see  me  again  !  Come,  say 
it  in  my  ear,  sweetheart!  Say  that  if  I  fall  and  am  killed 
in  climbing  down  when  I  leave  you,  it  will  make  no  more 
difference  to  you  than  if  a  dog  were  drowned  in  the  canal ! 
Is  it  not  true,  dear  ?  Then  say  it  quickly  !  Only  whisper  it 
in  my  ear,  and  I  will  go  away  and  never  come  back.  But 
you  must  say  it " 

"Yes — please  go  !"  she  answered  faintly.     "Go  at  once " 

"No,  you  must  say  the  rest  first/'  he  insisted,  and  his  lips 
were  almost  touching  her  ear.  "Say  it  after  me:  *I  hate  you. 
I  despise  you,  I  loathe  you,  I  do  not  care  whether  you  live 
or  die.'  Why  do  you  not  begin  to  repeat  the  words,  heart  of 
my   heart?" 

She  turned  suddenly  in  his  hold,  holding  her  head  far 
back,  wide-eyed  and  very  pale.  But  she  could  not  speak,  or 
would  not.  foreknowing  what  must  happen  now  that  had  never 
happened  to   her   before. 

He  smiled  faintly,  and  when  he  spoke  again  it  was  a  sweet 
breath  she  felt,  rather  than  a  sound  that  reached  her  ear. 

"Will  you  not  say  it?''  he  said,  and  his  face  came  slowly 
nearer  to  hers.  "Would  it  not  be  true  ?  No  ?  Then  say  'I 
love  you.  love,*  or  speak  no  word  aloud  but  let  your  lips 
make  syllables  on  mine,  and,  like  the  blind,  the  touch  will 
tell    me    what   you   say." 

Her  eyes  closed  of  themselves,  the  speaking  breath  came 
nearer,  and  then,  as  lightning  flashes  through  a  summer's 
night,  flame  ran  from  her  lips  to  her  feet,  and  to  her  heart 
from  her  hands  that  lay  in  his  and  felt  his  life  stirring. 

It  was  innocent  enough,  a  girl's  first  love-kiss,  and  the  kiss 
of  a  man  who  loved  in  earnest  for  the  first  time,  but  it  seemed 
a  great  and  a  fearful  thing  to  her.  irrevocable  as  lost  inno- 
cence itself:  and  he.  whose  masculine  light-heartedness  made 
not  much  of  mere  kisses,  and  laughed  at  the  thought  that  love 
could  do  much  wrong,  felt  that  he  had  given  a  pledge  he 
must  redeem  and  a  promise  he  must  honorably  keep. 

The  young  people  naturally  elope,  an  enterprise  by  no 
means  difficult,  as  Ortensia's  serving-woman,  Pina.  is 
a  warm  sympathizer,  having  a  grudge  of  her  own 
against  Pignaver,  and  a  few  hours'  swift  travel  being 
enough  to  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  Venetian 
law  and  within  the  papal  dominions. 

At  this  point  we  are  introduced  to  the  most  inter- 
esting characters  of  the  story  in  the  persons  of  the 
two  braz-i,  Trombin  and  Gambardella.  The  author  has 
done  nothing  better  than  his  depiction  of  these  merci- 
less ruffians  with  the  polished  exteriors  of  gentlemen 
and  the  hearts  of  tigers.  These  worthies  are  down  on 
their  luck  just  now,  and  in  their  effort  to  get  food  and 
clothing,  of  which  they  are  badly  in  need,  they  waylay 
a  young  priest  with  surprising  and  momentous  results : 

He  was  evidently  about  to  cross  the  bridge,  when  he  unex- 
pectedly found  Trombin  in  front  of  him,  stopping  the  way. 
The  street  and  the  canal  were  deserted,  and  not  a  sound 
broke  the  stillness.  The  monk  stood  still.  He  was  short  and 
slight,  and  could  have  slipped  through  a  very  narrow  space, 
but  Trombin  seemed  to  swell  himself  out  till  he  filled  the 
bridge  from  side  to  side,  and  kept  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his 
rapier. 

Gambardella  looked  on  indifferently,  supposing  that  his 
companion  meant  to  indulge  in  some  witticism  or  practical 
joke  at  the  expense  of  the  young  monk. 

"Your  reverence  must  pay  toll  at  this  bridge,"  said  Trom- 
bin. 

"Toll  ?"  cried  a  youthful  voice  from  the  cowl. 

"The  decree  has  just  been  passed  by  the  Ten,"  answered 
Trombin.  "My  friend  and  I  are  stationed  here  by  the  Signors 
of  the  Night  to  exact  payment." 

Gambardella  did  not  clearly  understand,  but  he  moved  up 
behind  the  monk,  so  that  the  latter  could  not  get  back. 

"I  understand,"  said  the  Dominican  in  a  sweet  voice,  after 
a  moment's  hesitation.  "But  I  have  no  money.  I  am  only  a 
poor  monk " 

"The  Fathers  of  the  Order  of  Preachers  do  not  take  vows 
of  poverty,  your  reverence,"  said  Gambardella  in  deep  tones, 
behind  the  youth. 

"That  is  true,  but  I  have  no  money  with  me,"  protested  the 
latter. 

"That  emerald  ring  you  wear  on  your  left  hand  will  do 
quite  as  well,"  answered  Trombin.  "We  shall  not  ask  you  for 
anything  else  this  evening." 

Now  the  monk's  hands  were  thrust  deep  into  the  two  slits  in 
the  front  of  his  frock,  as  in  a  muff;  but  Trombin's  eyes  were 
good,  and  they  had  caught  sight  of  the  jewel  unwarily  exposed 
while  the  young  man  was  performing  his  devotions  in  the 
church.     He  seemed  disturbed,  hesitated,   and   hung  his  head. 

Standing   behind    him,    Gambardella    laid   a    heavy    hand    on 


the  slight  shoulder,  while  Trombin,  in  front,  grasped  his  left 
wrist  roughly,  to  draw  it  out  of  his  frock. 

At  this  the  young  monk  suddenly  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears  under  his  cowl,  and  began  to  sob  bitterly. 

"What  fish  have  we  caught  here  ?"  asked  Gambardella. 
laughing  for  the  first  time  that  day,  and  he  seized  the  point 
of  the  hood  at  the  back  to  pull  it  off  the  head  and  face. 

But  instantly  the  monk's  right  hand  went  up  and  held  it 
down   in  front  desperately. 

"No,  no  !  Please — you  shall  have  the  ring — anything — only 
let    me    go  !" 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  feminine  voice  now,  broken 
as  it  was  with  sobbing,  and  Trombin  made  one  step  backward 
on  the  bridge  and  bowed  to  the  ground. 

".Madam,"  he  said,  with  a  grand  air,  "we  are  not  ruffians, 
but  Venetian  gentlemen.  We  will  respect  your  disguise,  and 
shall  be  delighted  and  honored  to  see  you  safely  to  your  own 
door.  For  this  little  service  we  shall  be  more  than  rewarded 
if  you  will  leave  us  your  ring  in  recollection  of  our  auspicious 
meeting!" 

In  the  meantime  Pignaver  has  been  casting  about  for 
some  way  to  recover  his  bride  and  to  avoid  the  ridicule 
that  is  always  the  lot  of  the  elderly  and  betrayed  lover. 
He  is  advised  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  bravi,  who  can 
be  trusted  to  pursue  the  erring  couple,  to  assassinate 
Stradella  with  unobtrusive  dexterity,  and  to  return  the 
lady  in  safety: 

"My  name  is  Pignaver,"  he  said  slowly,  and  dwelling 
proudly  on  each  syllable,  "and  I  am  a  senator.  You  will 
understand  at  once  why  I  wear  a  mask  here.  I  am  well 
known  by  sight  to  many,  and  I  have  many  friends " 

"One  too  many,  I  presume,"  suggested  Gambardella,  inter- 
rupting softly. 

"I  shall  communicate  my  business  at  once,"  said  Pignaver, 
"for  the  person  in  question  could  never  have  been  my  friend 
any  more  than  he  could  be  my  enemy." 

"We  understand  your  meaning."  said  Gambardella;  "he  is 
of  low  birth.     Shall  we  say  that  he  is  'superfluous'  ?" 

"A  weed,"  suggested  Trombin,  "a  parasite,  a  wart,  an 
overgrowth,  a  thing  to  be  eradicated  before  it  does  greater 
harm!  Do  you  take  me,  my  lord?  Have  I  fitted  the  word 
to  the  definition  and  suited  the  definition  to  the  man?" 

"Admirably.  Count,"  assented  Pignaver.  "Your  command 
of  language  fills  me  with  envy.  'Eradicate'  is  good,  very 
good  !" 

"Does  the  weed  flourish  in  Venice,  my  lord?"  asked  Gam- 
bardella, who  was  bored  and  wished  to  settle  the  preliminaries 
of  the  business  at  once. 

"If  I  did  not  detest  false  metaphors,"  said  Pignaver,  "I 
should  say  that  the  weed  has  just  flown,  or,  as  I  might  say, 
fled,  taking  with  it  the  finest  flower  of  my  garden.  But  since 
elegant  speech  must  not  be  submitted  to  such  outrages,  I  will 
speak  plainly." 

"We  understand,"  he  said,  "that  some  low-born  fellow  has 
carried  off  a  lady  of  your  lordship's  household.  Do  you  know 
where  they  are?" 

"No.  I  know  nothing,  except  that  they  have  either  left 
Venice  already  or  will  escape  before  morning." 

"That  means  a  wide  search,"  said  Gambardella. 

"But  an  easy  one,"  the  senator  replied.  "The  man  is  Ales- 
sandro  Stradella,  the  singer,  and  may  the  devil  get  him  !" 

"He  will  be  safer  in  our  hands,  my  lord.  The  lady's  name 
and  some  description  of  her,  if  you  please." 

"Ortensia  is  her  name.  She  is  only  seventeen  years  old 
but  is  very  beautiful,  for  she  is  fair,  and  her  hair  is  of  a  true 
auburn  color,  such  as  the  lamented  Titian  often  painted. 
Indeed,  the  young  lady  much  resembles  that  master's  'Bella, 
though  younger  and  thinner.  With  her  is  fled  also  her  nurse, 
a  woman  called  Filippina,  of  middle  age,  with  gray  eyes  and 
grayish  hair,  once  not  bad-looking,  and  whose  manners  are 
above  her  station." 

"I  suppose  she  is  commonly  called  Pina,"  observed  Gam 
bardella.  "Let  us  understand  each  other,  my  lord.  I  pre 
sume  you  wish  the  young  lady  and  the  woman  to  be  brought 
back  to  you  when  the  singer  is  dead." 

"Precisely.  I  shall  say  that  she  has  been  spending  a  week 
with  a  relation  of  her  mother's  who  is  the  abbess  of  the  Ursu- 
line  Nuns  in  Ravenna." 

The  price  of  assassination  is  high,  and  especially 
when  wealthy  senators  are  the  purchasers.  The  bravi 
demand  two  gold  ducats  a  day  for  expenses,  five  hun- 
dred gold  ducats  when  the  lady  is  safely  returned,  and 
one  hundred  gold  ducats  in  advance : 

Pignaver  saw  that  he  must  agree  to  the  demand,  for  if  he 
refused  and  sought  help  elsewhere  the  Bravi  would  warn  the 
musician  and  offer  the  latter  their  protection.  The  senator 
was  uncomfortable  in  their  company,  as  many  of  his  friends 
would  have  been  ;  for  if  a  born  coward  ever  comes  into  con- 
tact with  such  men,  he  regards  them  much  as  a  timid  woman 
looks  on  a  loaded  gun.  Though  the  two  cutthroats  behaved 
with  the  outward  courtesy  of  gentlemen,  there  was  something 
terrifying  in  their  looks  which  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
define,  and  the  highly  refined  Venetian  noble,  who  admired 
the  elegant  works  of  Politian  and  composed  scores  of  polished 
inanities,  shuddered  from  time  to  time  as  he  glanced  at  Gam- 
bardella's  sinewy  brown  hand  or  Trombin's  strong  pink  fingers 
and  thought  of  the  stains  that  must  often  have  been  on  both. 

A  silence  followed  the  Bravo's  last  speech,  during  which 
Trombin  consumed  more  pilaf.  and  his  companion  thought- 
fully salted  a  small  bit  of  bread-crust,  ate  it  slowly,  and  then 
sipped  the  old  Samian  wine  from  the  blue  and  white  glass 
beaker  which  he  kept  constantly  quite  full.  And  immediately, 
though  he  had  drunk  only  a  few  drops,  he  refilled  the  glass 
exactly  to  the  brim.  Trombin  drank  at  much  longer  inter- 
vals, but  always  emptied  his  tumbler  before  replenishing  it. 
Nor  were  these  opposite  habits  of  the  two  men  mere  matters 
of  preference  or  taste  ;  for  the  nose  of  the  one  turned  up  in 
such  a  convenient  manner  that  he  could  drain  the  smallest 
glass  or  cup  with  ease,  but  the  other's  portentous  beak  turned 
down  and  then  hooked  itself  towards  his  lips,  so  that  wherever 
his  mouth  went,  there  it  was  also,  always  in  the  way  ;  and  if 
he  ever  tried  to  drink  like  ordinary  people,  its  tip  was  wetted 
before  he  had  tasted  the  wine. 

Pignaver  agrees  to  meet  his  murderous  associates  in 
the  church  where  these  amiable  assassins  arc  used  to 
resort  for  evening  prayers  and  there  to  hand  them  the 
sum  agreed  upon.  But  in  the  meantime  the  lady  whom 
we  have  seen  robbed  of  her  ring  reappears  on  the  stage, 
and  also  as  an  employer  of  assassins: 

But  while  he  was  thus  engaged,  it  being  already  sunset  and 
the  light  in  the  church  failing,  the  men  he  sought  were 
earnestly  conversing  in  low  tones  with  a  young  Dominican 
monk  in  a  distant  corner,  and  the  monk,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
was  the  lady  whose  ring  they  had  taken,  and  who  had  knocked 
so   long  in  vain   at  Stradella's  door  three  days  earlier. 

"Madam,"  Gambardella  was  saying,  "the  search  may  be  a 
long  one,  but  we  will  do  our  best.  We  shall  require  two 
gold  ducats  daily  for  our  expenses  in  traveling,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  five  hundred  gold  ducats  in  cash  when  we  deliver  to 
you  Master  Alessandro  Stradella,  bound  hand  and  foot,  at 
your  villa  on  the  Brenta." 

"But  the  woman  must  die!"  protested  the  lady  earnestly. 

"That  goes  without  saying,  madam,"  answered  Gambardella. 


"You  may  regard  her  as  already  dead  and  buried,  for  you 
have  our  word  for  it.  Nothing  remains  but  that  you  should 
place  in  our  hands  a  hundred  gold  ducats  on  account,  which 
we  shall  require  in  order  to  start." 

The  lady  was  evidently  prepared  for  such  a  demand,  and 
produced  a  small  leathern  bag  from  within  her  monk's  frock. 
But  she  was  evidently  a  woman  of  business. 

"Since  we  are  now  friends,"  she  said,  putting  the  bag 
into  Gambardella's  hand,  "you  ought  to  give  me  back  my  ring 
when  the  thing  is  done  \" 

"Madam,"  said  Trombin.  in  his  grand  manner,  "you  have 
our  word  for  that.  In  fact,  we  only  meant  to  borrow  it 
for  a  day  or  two.  and  for  your  great  kindness  in  allowing  us 
to  do  so  we  have  the  honor  to  tender  you  our  sincerest 
thanks." 

"It  is  impossible  to  be  more  polite,  sir,"  answered  the 
lady. 

The  sulfation  now  becomes  one  of  a  quite  delightful 
delicacy.  Trombin  and  Gambardella  have  been  hired 
by  Pignaver  to  assassinate  Stradella  and  to  bring  back 
Ortensia  in  secrecy  and  safety.  They  have  also  been 
hired  by  the  enamored  and  disguised  lady  to  assassinate 
Ortensia  and  to  restore  Stradella,  alive  and  well,  to 
her  arms.  The  problem  is  one  worthy  of  these  astute 
ruffians,  who  have  thus  accepted  duplicate  fees  for 
different  and  conflicting  tasks.  Moreover,  in  each  case 
the  bulk  of  the  reward  awaits  successful  accomplish- 
ment. 

Before  leaving  these  interesting  people  to  their  vari- 
ous fates  we  may  allow  ourselves  a  glance  at  the  second 
act,  which  is  laid  in  Rome.  Stradella  and  Ortensia  are 
there  and  so  are  Trombin  and  Gambardella.  Orten- 
sia's beauty  is  the  talk  of  the  town,  and  the  nephew  of 
the  Pope  has  condescended  to  notice  her.  As  a  result 
of  rival  serenades  there  is  a  fight  in  the  street,  in  which 
the  bravi  are  involved,  and  when  the  watch  appears 
they  are  the  only  ones  who  disdain  to  fly: 

Trombin's  blade  was  out  almost  as  soon  as  his  companion's, 
and  the  two  Bravi  faced  the  watch  side  by  side.  Their  hats 
were  drawn  well  over  their  eyes,  and  they  had  clapped  on 
the  little  black  masks  most  people  carried  then,  so  that  they 
were  in  no  fear  of  being  recognized.  The  corporal,  who 
seemed  to  be  a  determined  fellow,  swung  his  stick  like  a 
sabre,  to  bring  it  down  on  Gambardella's  head,  but  it  found 
only  the  empty  air  in  its  path,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
officer's  left  hand  was  so  sharply  pricked  that  he  dropped 
the  big  lantern,  which  rolled  on  its  side  and  went  out.  Mean- 
while Trombin  had  parried  the  blow  his  nearest  adversary 
had  struck  at  him,  and  in  return  had  instantly  disabled  him 
by  running  him  through  the  right  forearm,  precisely  as  he 
had   done   by   Don  Alberto. 

A  moment  later  Gambardella  opened  his  dark  lantern,  and 
held  it  in  his  left,  so  that  he  and  Trombin  became  almost 
invisible  to  their  adversaries  and  had  them  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage. Furious,  the  corporal  struck  another  wild  blow 
with  his  staff,  but  Gambardella  dodged  it  even  more  easily 
than  before,  being  behind  the  lantern  that  dazzled  the  other, 
and  as  the  iron-shod  stick  hit  the  ground  after  missing  its 
aim,  the  officer  felt  the  Bravo's  blade  run  through  the  muscles 
of  his  upper  arm,  like  a  stream  of  icy  water,  followed  instantly 
by  burning  heat.  With  a  hearty  curse  he  backed  out  of  the 
way  of  another  thrust  and  bade  his  men  draw  their  broad- 
swords  and   finish   the   matter. 

But  this  was  more  easily  said  than  done.  The  half-dozen 
men  obeyed,  indeed,  so  far  as  drawing  and  brandishing  their 
clumsy  weapons  was  concerned,  but  the  street  was  narrow. 
the  lantern  dazzled  them,  and  the  two  long  rapiers  with  their 
needle  points  and  solid  blades  pointed  out  at  them  in  the  circle 
of  light,  ready  to  run  in  under  the  awkward  broadsword  guard 
with   deadly  effect. 

The  corporal  swore  till  Cucurullo.  who  was  looking  out  of 
another  upper  window,  expected  to  see  him  struck  by  light- 
ning, and  all  the  people  who  were  now  at  the  windows  of 
the  low  houses  opposite  the  palace  crossed  themselves  de- 
voutly ;  but  it  was  of  no  use,  as  long  as  those  two  gleaming 
points  kept  making  little  circles  slowly  in  the  light.  There 
was  not  a  man  in  the  corporal's  guard  who  would  have  gone 
within  an  arm's  length  of  them. 

Seeing  that  they  already  had  the  best  of  it,  the  Bravi 
began  to  advance  by  regular  short  steps,  moving  the  right 
foot  forward  first  and  then  the  left,  as  if  they  were  on  the 
fencing  ground,  their  rapiers  steadily  in  guard ;  and  the 
watchmen  fell  back,  fearing  to  face  them.  But  that  was  not 
enough  ;  for  though  the  two  might  drive  the  little  band  in 
that  way  from  street  to  street,  if  they  but  lowered  their  points 
a  moment  their  adversaries  would  spring  in  upon  thern.  even 
at   some   risk. 

"We  are  mild-mannered  men,"  said  Trombin  at  last,  "but 
we  are  both  fencing-masters,  and  it  will  not  be  prudent  to 
irritate  us,  or,  as  I  may  say.  to  drive  us  to  extremities.  You 
had  better  go  your  way  quietly  and  let  us  go  ours." 

"If  you  do  not,"  said  Gambardella,  who  was  excessively 
bored,  "we  will  skewer  every  mother's  son  of  you  in  five 
minutes,  by  the  holy  marrow-bones  of  Beelzebub  !" 

This  singular  invocation  arrested  the  attention  and  dis- 
turbed the  equanimity  of  the  watchmen ;  they  could  stand 
being  sworn  at  by  every  saint  in  the  calendar,  by  every  article 
of  the  Nicene  Creed,  and,  generally,  by  everything  sacred 
of  which  their  corporal  had  ever  heard,  but  they  did  not  like 
men  who  invoked  relics  of  such  horrible  import  as  those  which 
Gambardella  had  named.  Nor  were  their  fears  misplaced, 
for  as  they  hesitated  for  two  or  three  seconds  before  turning 
to  run,  the  Bravo  made  a  spring  like  a  wildcat,  struck  the 
corporal  violently  on  the  nose  with  the  iron  guard  of  his 
rapier,  jumped  back  one  step,  and,  then.  lunging  an  almost 
incredible  distance  as  the  corporal  staggered  against  the  wall, 
ran  the  man  behind  him  through  the  fleshy  part  of  the  shoul- 
der. On  his  side  Trombin  advanced,  too,  pretended  to  lunge, 
and  then  suddenly  struck  the  man  before  him  such  a  stinging 
blow  with  the  flat  of  his  rapier  that  the  fellow  howled  and 
fled,  whereupon  Trombin  encouraged  his  speed  by  prodding 
him  sharply  in  the  rear.  In  a  moment  the  confusion  was 
complete,  and  the  watchmen  were  tumbling  over  each  other 
in  their  hurry  to  escape.  Then  the  lantern  was  suddenly 
shut,  and  the  two  Bravi  faced  about  and  ran  like  deer  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

It  is  a  fascinating  and  dainty  story  and  one  that 
ends  well,"  although  the  clouds  certainly  seem  to  roll 
in  double  volume  over  the  heads  of  Ortensia  and 'her 
singer.  Xo  lover  of  Marion  Crawford  can  afford  to 
overlook  "Stradella."  not  only  for  the  graceful  skill  of 
its  telling,  but  for  its  picture  of  Venice  and  Rome  in 
the  olden  days. 

"Stradella,"  by  F.  Marion  Crawford.  Published  by 
the   Macmillan   Company,   New   York;  $1.50. 


A  German  has  invented  a  match  that 
at  both  ends.     In   this  way  the  tax   it 
many  upon  matches  will  be  halve*!  — 
ment  should  double  the  tax. 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 

By  Sidnev  G.  P.  Coryn. 

Marriage  as  a  Trade,  by  Cicely  Hamilton. 
Published  by  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  New 
York;    $1.25. 

The  author  of  that  brilliant  novel  "Diana 
of  Dobson's"  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  a 
forceful  arraignment  of  a  system  "which 
seems  to  deny  women  any  real  career  in  life 
other  than   marriage." 

But  in  thus  entering  the  domain  of  the  so- 
ciologist it  is  to  be  wished  that  she  had  put 
fiction  altogether  upon  one  side  ;  that  she  had 
shown  a  more  careful  regard  for  fact,  a 
broader  acquaintance  with  marital  relations 
as  they  actually  exist,  and  less  of  the  art  of 
the  special  pleader.  With  all  possible  respect 
it  may  be  said  that  her  book  shows  temper, 
a  perverse  disposition  to  misunderstand,  and 
a  readiness  to  accept  a  few  vivid  examples 
as  representative  of  a  whole. 

Take,  for  instance,  her  protest  against  the 
attribution  to  women  of  intuition  as  opposed 
to  intelligence.  She  says  that  men  habitually 
confuse  intuition  with  instinct,  and  so  reduce 
women  to  the  level  of  the  gosling  who  at 
once  waddles  to  the  nearest  pond.  In  every 
instance  when  she  has  driven  the  male  tra- 
ducer  to  the  definition  test  she  has  found 
this  confusion  of  terms.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  offenders  have  been  so  uniformly  ill- 
educated.  Those  whose  opinions  are  worth 
notice  and  who  believe  intuition  to  be  pe- 
culiarly a  feminine  faculty,  do  so  with  the 
realization  that  intuition  is  as  far  above  rea- 
son as  the  telegraph  is  above  the  old  mail 
coach. 

As  an  instanec  of  the  author's  habit  of 
reckless  generalization  the  following  sentence 
may  suffice :  "There  may  be  exceptions,  of 
course,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  work  done 
by  the  wife  and  mother  in  the  home  is  paid 
for  merely  by  supplying  her  with  the  neces- 
saries of  existence — food,  lodging,  and  cloth- 
ing." This  opinion  is  repeated  again  and 
again  in  varying  forms,  and  it  seems  to  dis- 
play either  a  warped  vision  or  a  painfully 
limited  experience.  The  majority  of  mar- 
riages are  true  partnerships  in  which  sorrows 
and  joys  are  equally  divided.  The  majority 
of  wives  have  full  as  much  of  pleasure  and 
of  the  enjoyments  of  life  as  their  husbands. 
To  represent  the  average  Wife  as  a  mere 
servant  without  wages  is  a  patent  distortion 
of  fact,  indeed  a  ludicrous  distortion,  but  it 
may  be  said  to  be  the  keynote  of  the  book. 

Elsewhere  we  find  a  complaint  that  even 
the  woman  who  is  emancipated  from  the  need 
to  marry  finds  still  a  reminder  of  her  former 
servitude  in  her  lower  rating  upon  the  wage 
scale  as  compared  with  men.  Of  course  she 
does,  because  her  liability  to  marry  serves  to 
dissuade  her  employer  from  investing  in  her 
the  capital  of  training,  inasmuch  as  a  momen- 
tary reversion  to  her  "instincts  of  servitude" 
may  redirect  all  the  channels  of  her  life. 
But  that  is  not  the  fault  of  base  man. 

That  women  should  receive  a  fixed  salary 
for  their  marital  duties  is  a  suggestion  that 
might  be  perhaps  pleasing  to  them,  but  one 
would  hardly  suppose  so. 

The  book  is  one  of  undeniable  ability,  but 
it  has  the  disadvantage  of  wholly  false  prem- 
ises, and  we  can  only  wonder  at  the  unfortu- 
nate experiences  that  have  prompted  it.  It 
seems  marked  by  a  fatal  facility  for  selecting 
the  wrong  angle  of  view,  by  a  captious  mis- 
understanding of  fact  and  by  wholly  false 
conceptions  of  the  relations  that  exist  between 
the  average  husband  and  the  average  wife, 
and  after  all  it  is  the  average  couples  that 
are   in   the   majority. 


the  ring,  taken  to  a  hospital,  and  forgotten. 
A  delirious  woman  in  a  neighboring  bed  makes 
references  to  a  boy  who  is  in  some  kind  of 
trouble,  and  when  Tilda  is  allowed  to  leave 
the  hospital  for  an  hour  she  puts  two  and  two 
together,  makes  four  of  them,  and  sets  out 
on  a  wild-goose  relief  expedition.  A  too  facile 
luck  being  with  her,  she  finds  the  boy  in  an 
orphanage  managed  by  a  rascally  clergyman, 
abducts  him  through  the  coal  hole,  and  takes 
him  to  the  hospital,  only  to  find  that  the 
woman  is  dead.  Then  this  pair  of  infants 
start  upon  a  hunt  for  the  boy's  parents  with 
nothing  to  guide  them  but  the  name  of  an 
island  somewhere  in  the  Bristol  channel. 

Of  course  they  get  there,  after  all  sorts  of 
adventures,  and  little  Arthur  Miles  is  found 
to  be  the  son  of  a  wealthy  man,  born  to  his 
wife  after  he  had  disowned  her.  The  curtain 
falls  to  a  prophetic  sound  of  wedding  bells, 
and  while  Tilda  herself  has  charmed  us  with 
her  gamin-like  precocity  we  wonder  if  the 
puzzle  pieces  ever  fit  quite  so  closely  in  real 
life,  and  if  there  were  ever  such  people  as 
Bossom,  the  friendly  bargeman,  or  Mortimer, 
the  itinerant   actor. 

A    Reformer    by    Proxy,    by    John    Parkinson. 

Published     by    John     Lane,     New     York ; 

$1.50. 
This  is  one  of  the  modern  English  novels 
that  are  elaborate,  ingenious,  and  psycho- 
logical, but  that  will  appeal  to  only  a  limited 
audience  in  America.  Josiah  Baxter,  being 
the  black  sheep  of  his  tiresome  and  conven- 
tional family,  emigrates  to  Canada,  adding  to 
his  damnation  by  going  with  a  woman  whom 
he  has  secretly  married.  He  makes  a  for- 
tune, dies,  and  leaves  his  money  in  such  a 
way  that  his  relatives  can  receive  the  be- 
queathed benefits  only  by  entering  into  busi- 
ness and  social  relations  with  the  woman 
whom  they  believe  to  have  been  Josiah's  para- 
mour. The  intention  is,  of  course,  that  they 
shall  be  forced  out  of  their  odious  conven- 
tionality. More  unpromising  material  for  the 
reformer  by  proxy  could  hardly  be  found,  and 
that  the  defunct  Josiah  did  not  leave  them  to 
go  to  perdition  in  their  own  way  says  much 
for  his  magnanimity.  Certainly  a  more  en- 
tirely detestable  and  unendurable  group  was 
never  created,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  when 
the  story  closes  in  an  inconclusive  way,  and 
after  we  have  wandered  through  a  jungle  of 
semi-irrelevancies,  we  are  not  sure  either  that 
the  sinners  have  been  saved  or  that  they  ever 
had  any  souls  worth  saving.  No  one  knows 
better  than  the  author  how  to  tell  a  story, 
but  his  judgment  seems  to  be  faulty  as  to  the 
story, that  is  worth  telling. 


A  Royal  Quartet,  by  Mrs.  Bearne.  Published 
by  Brentano's,  New  York. 

This  is  not  the  first  substantial  service  to 
history  that  has  been  rendered  by  the  author. 
Her  many  volumes  upon  what  may  be  called 
the  feminine  aspects  of  history  are  distin- 
guished by  keen  research,  a  clever  literary 
style,  and  a  certain  gift  of  portraiture  that 
make  them  acceptable  for  popular  use  while 
by  no  means  unworthy  of  attention  from  pro- 
found students.  Every  page  bears  the  marks 
of  industry  and  of  a  certain  attention  to  de- 
tail and  colloquial  vivacity  of  immense  use  in 
the  study  of  historical  character. 

The  first  of  the  Royal  Quartet  is  Marie 
Adelaide  de  Savoie,  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
who  occupies  122  pages  of  vivid  and  intimate 
French  history.  In  the  second  place  comes 
Mme.  Adelaide,  daughter  of  Louis  XV.  Then 
follows  Maria  Luisa,  Infanta  of  Spain,  daugh- 
ter of  Carlos  IV,  wife  of  Carlo  Ludovico  of 
Parma,  King  of  Etruria,  and  finally  we  have 
Marie    Amelie    Therese    of    Naples,    wife    of 


Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French.  An  ap- 
pendix, an  index,  and  twenty-five  portrait 
illustrations  complete  a  bulky  volume  of  over 
500    pages. 

Robert  Fulton  and  the  "Clermont,"  by  Alice 
Crary  Sutcliffe.  Published  by  the  Cen- 
tury  Company,   New  York;   $1.20. 

The  author  is  Fulton's  great-granddaughter, 
and  she  is  therefore  in  a  peculiarly  advan- 
tageous position  for  her  task.  She  has  cer- 
tainly produced  a  book  that  seems  to  contain 
the  last  word  of  information  about  the  in- 
ventor and  his  work,  and  it  comes  opportunely 
at  a  time  when  the  whole  world  is  united  in 
its   testimony    of   appreciation. 

Indeed,  so  much  of  the  book  is  original  that 
we  can  only  wonder  that  public  inquiry  has 
not  been  more  persistent  in  past  years.  For 
the  first  time  we  have  Fulton's  letters  to 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Napoleon,  and  Lord 
Stanhope,  Fulton's  own  description  of  the 
Clermont's  first  trip,  his  letter  to  the  captain 
of  the  boat,  and  a  partial  list  of  the  passen- 
gers. For  the  first  time  we  have  Fulton's 
own  plans  for  his  boat  on  the  Seine  and  later 
on   for  the   Clermont. 

The  narrative  is  told  with  much  vivacity 
and  attention  to  important  detail.  It  presents 
us  with  a  picture  not  only  of  a  great  inven- 
tion, but  of  a  great  inventor,  a  strong  and 
single-hearted  man,  patient,  self-reliant,  and 
unswerving.  The  author  has  done  a  public 
service  by  her  work,  and  she  has  done  it  so 
well  that  it  must  have  been  also  a  labor  of 
love. 

Flower  of  the  Dusk,  by  Myrtle  Reed.  Pub- 
lished by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York;  $1.50. 
In  some  respects  this  tender  and  graceful 
story  is  the  best  of  the  many  standing  to  the 
author's  credit.  Not  soon  will  the  reader 
forget  the  picture  of  the  beautiful  crippled 
girl  working  her  fingers  to  the  bone  in 
order  that  her  blind  father  may  not 
know  that  the  family  fortune  has  disappeared, 
and  so  creating  for  him  a  little  oasis  of  lux- 
ury in  which  he  alone  lives.  In  spite  of  a 
few  flaws — the  character  of  the  blind  man,  for 
example — it  is  a  work  of  genuine  literary  art 
that  makes  human  nature  seem  the  more 
beautiful. 

Both  Sides  of  the  Veil,  by  Anne  Manning 
Robbins.  Published  by  Sherman,  French 
&  Co.,  Boston;  $1.25. 
Books  of  psychic  phenomena  are  of  two 
kinds,  those  that  occur  under  rigid  test  condi- 
tions and  that  therefore  may  be  accepted  as 
scientific  evidence,  and  those  that  record  per- 
sonal experiences  without  test  conditions  and 
that  owe  such  value  as  they  possess  to  their 
philosophical  or  religious  nature.  This  book 
belongs  to  the  latter  class,  valueless  as  a  con- 
tribution to  scientific  inquiry,  but  containing 
much  that  should  be  helpful  and  valuable  to 
the  true  believer.  The  credentials  of  the  work 
are  fortified  by  the  approval  of  Professor  Wil- 
liam James. 

The  Silver  Canoe,  by  Henry  Gardner  Hunting. 
Published  by  A.   C.   McClurg  &   Co.,   Chi- 
cago ;    $1.25. 
This   is    a   story   of   two   boys   in    a   big   de- 
partment store  who  compete  for  a  rebus  com- 
petition.    One  of  them  uses   unfair  means   to 
discover  the  solution,   and  the  other,  knowing 
of    the    fraud,    yet    keeps    the    secret — because 
he    had    to.      The    story    is    told    in    a    boyish 
way,    there   is   no    preaching,   and   the    idea   is 
ingenious.      It    deserves    a    high    place    in    the 
boy's  library. 


Mary  Ware:  The  Little  Colonel's  Chum,  by 
Annie  Fellows  Johnston.  Published  by 
L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston;  $1.50. 
Something  more  than  perfunctory  praise  is 
due  to  Mrs.  Johnston's  skill  in  telling  a  story 
for  girls.  Her  characters  are  not  modeled 
after  the  ideals  of  prudish  people,  but  they 
are  real,  wholesome, '  and  human,  just  such 
girls,  indeed,  as  we  like  to  know  and  to  have 
as  comrades,  free  from  affectations  and 
mawkish  pieties  and  with  all  the  fine  savor 
of  commonplace  frailties.  Mrs.  Johnston  ex- 
plains that  when  she  wrote  "The  Maid  of 
Honor"  she  thought  she  had  finished  the 
"Little  Colonel"  series,  but  she  had  created 
a  heroine  who  refused  to  leave  the  stage, 
and  so  "The  Little  Colonel's  Knight"  made 
its  appearance.  But  the  gratitude  that  is  a 
lively  sense  of  favors  to  come  continued  to 
demand  more  good  things,  and  so  this  fur- 
ther fine  story  is  the  result,  a  story  over- 
flowing with  girlhood  and  certain  to  be  a  de- 
light to  all  maidens  who  have  enough  of 
natural  humanity  to  recognize  themselves  in 
the  group  of  delightful  people  staged  by  Mrs. 
Johnston. 

True  Tilda,  by  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch.  Pub- 
lished by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York;  $1.50. 

This    is    not    the    best    thing    that    "Q"    has 

ever    done,    although    he    creates    a    successful 

character  in  tie  person  of  Tilda.     Sometimes 

i     to  c    erstrain  the  beneficence  of  good 

il'i-i    and  there  we  detect  a  trace  of 

course,   is  the  heroine.      She   is  a 
circus  child  who  has  been   hurt  in 
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LITERARY  NOTES 
About  Brittany. 

The  Bretons  at  Home,  by  Frances  M.  Gostling. 
Published  by  A.  C.  McCUirg  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago ;  $2.50. 
Brittany  is  a  land  of  such  surpassing  inter- 
est, so  rich  in  historical  and  legendary  lore, 
so  ferlilt-  a  rnother  of  literature,  that  it 
should  otYer  an  ever  stronger  attraction  to  the 
intelligent  tourist  who  prefers  the  ancient  jew- 
els thai  never  lose  their  lustre  to  the  modern 
-amis  that  hedi?en  the  great  cities  of  Eu- 
rope. Certainly  such  a  book  as  this  must  do 
something  to  divert  the  tide,  although  it  is  so 
complete,  so  human,  and  so  graphic  that  the 
intending  traveler  might  almost  be  pardoned 
for  striking  Brittany  from  his  list  as  contain- 
ing nothing  with  which  he  is  not  now  familiar 
after  an  introduction  so  ample. 

To  travel  is  in  itself  an  art,  as  is  the 
writing  of  a  travel  book.  Perhaps  the  same 
gift  of  sympathy  that  enables  us  to  do  the 
one  helps  us  also  toward  the  other.  No  one 
can  write  acceptably  of  such  a  country  as 
Brittany  without  the  grace  of  heart  that  wins 
confidence,  for  wherever  myth  and  folklore 
are  still  rife  there  always  we  find  a  certain 
reticence  not  easy  to  overcome.  The  Brit- 
tany people,  with  the  wisdom  of  innate  dig- 
nity, are  still  something  of  Pagans,  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  to  them  their  myths  are  not 
wholly  myths  and  that  the  odor  of  sanctity 
is  still  present,  and  long  may  it  persist. 

This  is  indeed  a  singularly  delightful  book 
and  one  that  is  perhaps  unique  in  its  pene- 
tration into  Brittany  life.  Nowhere  can  we 
remember  so  admirable  a  collection  of  tradi- 
tion and  of  that  semi-historical  lore  that  must 
be  true  because  it  is  so  charming.  Where 
could  we  find  a  more  admirable  art,  for  ex- 
ample, than  in  the  conversation  between  the 
author  and  the  old  Breton  sailor  at  Tregastel : 

"Is  that  Avalon?"  I  inquired. 

"Aye,"   said  he,   "that's  Avalon." 

"Where  you  Bretons  say  that  King  Arthur  lies 
buried?" 

He  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  and  stood  look- 
ing critically  at  the  island  which  lay  wrapped  in 
a  delicate  gray  mist. 

"Some  people  say  that,"  said  he,  at  last,  "but 
not  we  folk  round  here.  The  fact  is  King  Arthur 
wasn't  buried  at  all.     He  never  died." 

There  at  last  we  have  "the  fact."  King 
Arthur  yet  lives  enchanted  by  Morgane,  and 
whenever  he  goes  forth  it  is  as  a  raven.  But 
the  old  sailor  would  commit  himself  no  fur- 
ther than  to  the  fact  that  he  had  indeed  seen 
a  raven  sitting  upon  a  rock — "May  be  so've 
you."  Then  there  is  the  story  of  the  Dolmen 
of  Rocenaud  with  its  curious  cup-shaped  im- 
pressions like  the  constellation  Pleiades.  An 
old  woman,  a  bystander,  was  asked  what  the 
marks  were  for.  "Folks  say,"  said  she,  "that 
they  were  made  by  the  elbows  and  knees  of 
Saint  Rock.  He  fell  down  on  this  stone  when 
he  landed  from  Ireland."  And  then  the  old 
woman  added  :  "We  use  the  holes  now  when 
we  want  the  wind  to  change.  We  knock  in 
them."     The  story  continues  : 

"Do  ask  her  to  knock,"  I  cried   eagerly.    .    .    . 

There  was  a  moment  of  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  the  old  woman,  a  half-franc  shown  in  a  careless 
way,  and   .    .    . 

"What  wind  would  madam  like  to  have?" 

"Southwest,"  said  I,  looking  at  the  cloudless  sky. 

The  old  woman  took  up  a  flint,  and  went  slowly 
to  the  dolmen.  Without  any  pause  for  reflection 
she  knocked  three  times  in  a  particular  depression, 
murmuring  some  words  I  should  not  have  under- 
stood  even   had  they   been    audible. 

"Come,"  observed  our  friend,  "we  have  yet  time 
to  see  the  rest  of  the  peninsula." 

The  old  woman  said  something,  at  which  M.  le 
Rouzic    laughed. 

"She  says  that  if  we  are  going  further  it  will 
be  best  to   be  quick,"   said   he. 

"Why?" 

"The  rain  you  asked  for  will  be  here  shortly." 

And  in  less  than  an  hour  it  was  raining. 

Here  we  must  leave  a  charming  and  valu- 
able book,  a  book  that  contains  as  much  con- 
centrated nutriment  of  its  kind  as  any  we 
know.  Moreover,  it  is  made  beautiful  by 
many   plain    and   colored    illustrations. 


its  thorough  use  "will  lay  a  foundation  upon 
which  may  be  built  a  reputation."  Mr.  Marzo 
is  the  author  of  "Art  of  Vocalization"  and 
"Preparatory  Course,"  and  an  authority  of 
high  standing.     The  price  is  $1- 

From  the  Dodge  Publishing  Company,  New 
York,  conies  a  little  volume  of  "Fun  and 
Philosophy  from  the  Younger  American 
Humorists,"  compiled  by  Wallace  Rice.  The 
extracts  are  of  choice  quality,  but  they  are 
loo    sh>rt.      Price.    50   cents. 

A  well-written  book  for  boys  should  be 
equally  acceptable  to  adults,  and  this  may  be 
said  of  "The  Boy's  Life  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant," 
by  Helen  Xicolay,  published  by  the  Century 
Company.  New  York.  It  is  a  direct  and  dig- 
nified biography  and  well  illustrated.  Price, 
$1.50. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston  and 
New  York,  have  published  "The  New  Golfer's 
Almanac,"  otherwise  described  upon  the  title- 
page  as  "carefully  compiled  and  computed 
on  an  ingenious  astronomical  basis  for  the 
year  1910  A.  D.,  and  containing  a  Calendar 
and  reliable  Weather  Predictions  for  every 
Month,  besides  an  Entertaining  Miscellany  of 
Golfing  Literature  and  Information,  hitherto 
(probably)  unassembled  in  a  single  Book. 
Made  up  by  W.  L.  Stoddard,  with  sundry  pic- 
tures by  A.  W.  Bartlett."     Price,  90  cents. 

It  was  recently  said  that  only  six  living 
persons  had  read  the  whole  of  "Carlyle's  Fred- 
erick the  Great."  That,  of  course,  was  a 
picturesque  extravagance,  but  there  will  be 
no  longer  an  excuse  for  neglecting  "Fred- 
erick," in  view  of  the  handsome  volume  just 
published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
Abridgments  are  usually  an  abomination,  but 
in  this  case  the  provocation  is  extreme,  while 
it  is  claimed  for  Mr.  Edgar  Sanderson's  work 
that  only  "extraneous  matter"  has  been  shorn 
away.  That  seems  to  be  so,  and  the  result  is 
a  sufficient  volume,  well  printed  and  well 
illustrated.     The  price  is  $1.50. 


New  Books  Received. 

"A  Hook  of  Quatrains,"  by  Frederick  Rowland 
Marvin.      Sherman,    French. 

"An  Island  Secret,"  by  Earle  C.  McAllister. 
Dana  Estes. 

"A  Round  of  Rimes,"  by  Denis  A.  McCarthy. 
Little,    Brown. 

"A  Wanderer  in  Paris,"  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  Mac- 
millan. 

•'Biblical  Stories  Retold  for  Children,"  3  vols., 
by   Edith   Ogden   Harrison.      McClurg. 

"College  Years,"  by  Ralph  D.  Paine.  Scrib- 
ner's. 

"China,"  by  Mortimer  Menpes,  text  by  Sir 
Henry  Arthur  Blake,  G.  C.  M.  G.     Macmillan. 

"Coloratura  Album  for  Soprano."  Oliver  Dit- 
son. 

"Donkey  John  of  the  Toy  Valley,  '  by  Mar- 
garet  Warner   Morley.      McClurg. 

"Foolish  Questions,"  by  R.  L.  Goldberg.  Small, 
Mavnard. 

"For  the  Norton  Name,"  by  Hollis  Godfrey. 
Little,   Brown. 

"From  the  Book  of  Life,"  by  Richard  Burton. 
Little,    Brown. 

"George  Bernard  Shaw,"  by  Gilbert  K.  Chester- 
ton.     John   Lane. 

"Half  a  Chance,"  by  Frederic  S.  Isham.  Bobbs- 
Merrill. 


"Holland  of  Today,"  by  George  Wharton  Ed- 
v.  ards.      Moffat,    Yard. 

"Joshua  James,"  by  Sumner  I.  Kimball.  Amer- 
ican   Unitarian    Association. 

"Julia   Bride,"  by   Henry  James.     Harper's. 

"Keziah  Coffin,"  by  Joseph  (.'.  Lincoln,  Apple- 
ton's. 

".Maggie  McLanchan,"  by  Gulielma  Zollinger. 
Harper's. 

"Man-Song,"   by   John    C.    Xeihanlt.      Kennerley. 

"Martin     Eden,"    by    Jack     London,       Macmillan. 

"MlSS   Selina    Luc,"    hj     Maria  Thompson    Daviess. 

Uobbs-Merrill. 

"More  Charades,"  by  William  Bellamy.  Hough- 
ton,   Mifflin. 

"Motoring  in  the  Balkans,"  by  Frances  Kinsley 
Hutchinson.      McClurg. 

"Old  Rose  and  Silver,"  by  Myrtle  Reed.  Put' 
nam. 

"One  Day  and  Another,"  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  Mac- 
millan. 

"On  the  Gridiron."     Harper's. 
"Open    Country,"    by    Maurice    Hewlett.      Scrib- 
ner's. 

"Society  and  Politics  in  Ancient  Rome,"  by 
Frank  Frost  Abbut.     Scribner's. 

"StraJella,"  by  F.  Marion  Crawford.  Mac- 
millan. 

"The    Cotirtin',"    by    Lowell.      Houghton,    Mifflin. 
"Sure  Dart,"  by    F.   H.    Costello.      McClurg. 
"Susanna   and    Sue,"    by    Kate    Douglas    Wiggin. 
Houghton,    Mifflin. 

"Tales  of  Edgar  Allan    Poe."     Putnam. 
"The     Bunnikins-Bunnies     in     Camp,"     by     Edith 
Davidson.      Houghton,    Mifflin. 

"The  Castle  by  the  Sea,"  by  II.  D.  Marriott 
Watson.      Little,    lirown. 

"The  Danger  Mark,"  by  Robert  W.  Chambers. 
Appleton's. 

"The  Dominant  Dollar,"  by  Will  Lillibridge. 
McClurg. 

"The  Eagle's  Nest,"  by  Allan  McAulay.  John 
Lane. 

"The  Garden  of  Eden,"  by  George  Hodges. 
Houghton,    Mifflin. 

"The  Homesteaders,"  by  Kate  and  Virgil  D. 
Boyles.      McClurg. 

"The  House  on  the  North  Shore,"  by  Marion 
Foster  Washburne.     McClurg. 

"The  Journal    of  a    Recluse."     Crowell. 
"The  Land  of  Long  Ago,"  by  Eliza  Calvert  Hall. 
Little,    Brown. 

"The  Land  of  the  Blue  Flower,"  by  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett.     Moffat,  Yard. 

"The  Life  of  Frederick  the  Great,"  by  Thomas 
Carlyle.     McClurg. 

"The  Problem  of  Life,"  by  Rudolf  Eucken. 
Scribner's. 

"The  Pride  of  the  Grafton's,"  by  Priscilla 
Craven.      Appleton's. 

"The  Real  God,"  by  J.  Herman  Randall.  Cald- 
well. 

"The  Redemption  of  Kenneth  Gait,"  by  Will 
N.    Harben.      Harper's. 

"The  Religion  of  a  Sensible  American,"  by 
David  Starr  Jordan.  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation. 

"The  Right  to  Believe,"  by  Eleanor  Harris  Row- 
land.    Houghton,    Mifflin. 

"The   Socialist,"  by   Guy  Thome.      Putnam.  , 
"The  Southerner,"  by  Nicholas  Worth.     Double- 
day,   Page. 

"The  Speakers  of  the  House,"  by  Hubert  Bruce 
Fuller.     Little,   Brown. 

"The  Story  of  Isaac  Brock,"  by  Walter  R. 
Nursey.      McClurg. 

"The  Wares  of  Edgefield,"  by  Eliza  Orne  White. 
Houghton,    Mifflin. 

"The  Way  Things  Happen,"  by  Hugh  de  Selin- 
court.     John    Lane. 

"The  Wiving  of  Lance  Cleaverage,"  by  Alice 
MacGowan.       Putnam. 

"Veronica  Playfair,"  by  Maud  Wilder  Goodwin. 
Little,    Brown. 


New  Publications. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  have 
published  William  Vaughn  Moody's  play,  "The 
Great  Divide/'  in  neat  volume  form  and  well 
printed  in  comfortably  bold  type.  Price}, 
$1.25. 

Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  have  pub- 
lished "The  Boyhood  of  Christ,"  by  Lew  Wal- 
lace. It  is  in  large,  bold  type,  but  it  is  a  pity 
that  the  illustrations  are  of  the  old  conven- 
tional kind.     The  price  is  $1.50. 

"Wagner's  Walkiire"  is  the  fifth  of  the 
Wagner  music-dramas  retold  by  Dr.  Huckel  in 
English  verse.  It  is  published  by  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  is  marked 
by  dignity  and  metrical  accuracy.  The  price 
is    75    cents. 

From  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  conies 
a  fine  edition  of  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  by  Daniel 
Defoe,  with  good  illustrations  in  color  by  E. 
Boyd  Smith.  Some  slight  but  desirable  ex- 
purgations have  been  made  with  an  eye  to 
juvenile   proprieties.     The  price  is   $1.50. 

The  Oliver  Ditson  Company,  Boston,  have 
published  a  "Coloratura  Album"  for  soprano, 
by  Fdwardo  Marzo.  It  is  suited  to  teachers 
and  to  concert  singers,  and  it  is  claimed   that 
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WHO  WAS  THE  PARVENU  ? 


By  Edith  Hecht. 


"Yes,  indeed,  I  am  a  parvenu,"  she  de- 
clared, "possibly  a  parvenu  with  a  redeeming 
feature  or  two.  Do  you  agree  now  ?"  she 
added,    smiling. 

"It  seems  to  me  the  gracious  fraujein  has 
many  redeeming  features,  to  offset  what  she  is 
pleased  to  call  her  parvenuship,"  was  the 
courtly  answer  of  the  tall  Prussian,,  gazing 
admiringly  at  the  young  American  girl. 

"Oh!  of  course,  I  don't  eat  pie  with  a  knife 
— but  you  don't  realize  how  perfectly  awful 
that  is,  because  you  don't  have  pie  in  Ger- 
many, do  you  ?  No,  the  glaring  sins  of  the 
shoddy  are  not  mine.  There  are  parvenus  and 
parvenus,   you    know."' 

"Will  the  gracious  fraulein  instruct  me  in 
the  various  grades  of  parvenuship  ;  me,  head 
of  an  ancestral  house  and  humble  servant  of 
his  majesty,  who  wishes  to  learn?" 

Anton  von  Bruchstein  found  this  American 
girl  really  charming;  not  at  all  aggressively 
overdressed  and  aggressively  underbred,  like 
so  many  of  her  countrywomen  whom  his 
friends  had  married.  She  could  meet  his 
quiet,  patrician  mother,  his  reposeful,  vacuous 
sisters,  without  clashing  on  any  other  sense  of 
theirs  save  their  general  feeling  of  high-born 
exclusiveness.  She  would  be  really  a  gracious 
wife,  not  merely  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the 
American  moneybags.  Nor  would  her  sole 
conception  of  her  position  exhibit  itself  by 
enlarging  the  coat  of  arms  on  the  carriage 
panel,  and  waving  her  crested  handkerchief 
on  conspicuous  occasions,  like  Heinrich  von 
Leuchter's  helpmate.  Now  that  woman  made 
him   shudder ! 

This  girl,  though,  was  very  different.  He 
would  never  forget  that  first  time  he  had  seen 
her,  with  her  animated  face,  her  glowing  eyes, 
six  months  ago  at  the  Wagner  Cycle.  He 
had  nearly  risked  court-martial  overstaying 
his  furlough  to  follow  her  from  pillar  to  post. 
It  had  not  been  easy,  organizing  this  Nile 
party  through  the  dens  ex  machina  of  an 
American  friend,  but  here  he  had  had  a 
glorious  fortnight.  Who  knows?  This  morn- 
ing   at    Karnak    might    be    the    psychological 

moment But    Marion    Xelson's    lady-like 

voice  roused  him  from  his  revery. 

"Herr  Graf  Leutnant  von  Bruchstein,  you 
yourself  showed  a  bit  of  the  parvenu  just 
now,  flaunting  your  patrician  lineage  at  ple- 
beian me.  Xot  that  I  am  not  just  as  proud 
of  our  Declaration  of  Independence  and  of 
my  father's  honest,  self-made  position.  Some 
one  must  be  the  first  of  the  line,  you  know. 
Xapoleon  used  to  say,  'Moi,  je  suis  ancetre.'  " 

"It  seems  to  me,  fraulein,  that  this  Egyptian 
sky  levels  six  hundred  years  of  mediaeval  an- 
cestry. We  are  both  alike  parvenus  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Pharaohs.  Pardon,  let  me  hold 
your   kodak." 

"Thank  you,  it's  taken.  The  dear  little 
donkey  boy."  She  turned  round  to  her  com- 
panion, the  girlish  enthusiasm  sparkling  in 
her  honest,  straight-glancing  American  eyes. 
"Isn't  this  simply  perfect,  simply  glorious,  to 
rest  here  under  this  bright,  African  sky,  in 
the  company  of  the  Pharaohs  and  Ptolemies!" 
She  paused  and  laughed.  "And  a  few  million 
Cook's  tourists,  alas !  If  I  only  were  the 
Czar  of  Russia  !  Wouldn't  I  banish  them  all 
for  a  month  while  /  visited  Osiris  and  Horus 
on  the  river — The  River — Father  Xile,  you 
know,"  she  added  softly. 

He  smiled  responsively.  "What  a  cruel 
paradox,  Miss  XTelson,  for  a  free  American  to 
outdo  the  greatest  despot  of  them  all ! 
Really,  I  am  sure  his  imperial  majesty  would 
suffer  mere  mortals  to  breathe  Egyptian  air 
with   him." 

Yes,  decidedly  she  interested  him ;  more, 
she  satisfied  his  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things, 
this  little  parvenu  who  was  not  parvenu  at 
all.  She  did  fill  in  the  Egyptian  background, 
this  charming  bit  of  American  newness  :  here 
under  the  old  Egyptian  sky,  witchlike  with  its 
suggestion,  blue  with  its  tropic  heat.  The 
bright  sun  beat  down  upon  the  yellow  sands, 
softening  the  vast,  carved  ruin  with  its  genial 
ray,  and  toning  down  sculptured  records  of 
tragedies  forgotten  in  the  long  ago.  Why.  this 
American  girl,  with  all  her  graces  and  allure- 
ments, might  be  a  reincarnation  of  Cleopatra, 
softened  and  chastened  by  time;  and  was  he 
Marc  Antony,  forgetful  of  his  country  and  his 
caste,  an  eater  of  the  Lotus  in  far-off  Africa? 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her.  She  sat,  lost 
in  dreams,  her  green-lined,  tropic  parasol 
lying  idly  at  her  side.  Feeling  his  keen  gaze, 
she  looked  up  and  smiled.  "I've  just  returned, 
sir,  from  my  latest  home.  I  was  a  captive 
princess  at  the  court  of  Rameses,  and  the 
king  loved  me  dearly.  But  I  was  homesick, 
oh  !  so  homesick  in  my  gilded  cage.  And  so 
I  died,  and  was  put  in  a  golden  casket  and 
was  borne  up  the  river,  'mid  great  lamenta- 
tion. Then  Pharaoh  had  his  beloved  one 
sculptured  on  the  wall.  There  I  am  as  Isis — 
I  wonder  if  the  Egyptian  ladies  were  ready 
to  tear  my  eyes  out." 

"Perchance,  oh,  princess,  the  Egyptian  table 
d'hote  had  something  to  do  with  your  un- 
timely  taking-off." 

"Fie,  siT,  I  was  a  daughter  of  the  gods  and 

li"ed  on  nectar  and  ambrosia.     T  am  dream- 

Egyy  :.   dreaming.'     You   Europeans   can't 

:-        lat   all   this  means   to   us.      By  very 

.ft,    our   vast   nature,    our   practical   sky- 

^ke  us  dream  of  moats  and  tapes- 

•hambers,  family  ghosts,  and  all.     'No- 


blesse ohlige*  means  so  much  of  the  best  in 
humanity  to  us.  Yet.  when  the  Fourth  of 
July  comes  and  I  hear  'all  men  are  created 
free  and  equal,'  I  thrill  all  over,  and  it 
doesn't  seem  a  bit  inconsistent  with  'noblesse 
oblige.'  " 

Anton  von  Bruchstein  wondered  if  other 
American  girls,  who  married  titles,  felt  ex- 
actly this  way.  He  doubted  if  these  were 
the  sensations  of  Heine  von  Leuchter's  wife 
when  she  blazoned  the  old  crest  on  her  pork- 
enriched  belongings.  Did  his  patrician  mother 
feel  just  this,  or  did  she  merely  deem  it  right, 
in  the  general  fitness  of  things,  that  she 
should  be  able  to  look  down  on  the  bour- 
geoisie ?  Yes,  this  girl  was  to  the  manner 
born;  a  veritable  Marie  Antoinette  to  inspire 
"Richard,  o  mon  Roi"  from  the  assembled 
nobles ;  or  equally,  with  another  side  of  her 
complex,  truth-loving  nature,  a  liberty-seeking 
peasant,  ready  to  storm  Versailles,  the  splen- 
did and  sinful 

"Backsheesh,  Backsheesh,"  whined  a  plain- 
tive voice  nearby.  Before  them  was  a  son  of 
Egypt,  a  brown-skinned,  bare-legged  Fellah ; 
his  thin  body  covered  by  the  traditional  blue 
gown  of  the  donkey  boy.  There  he  stood 
cringing  in  the  dust,  as  Marian  Xelson  looked 
up. 

"Well,  Mahomet  AH,  son  of  the  Xile.  what 
is  it  now  ?  A  new  graft  game  for  another  six- 
pence, I'm  pretty  sure." 

"Son  of  Xile,  backsheesh,  backsheesh,"  duti- 
fully repeated  the  vassal  of  four  thousand 
years*  record — the  other  side  of  "noblesse 
oblige" — with  a  slave's  instinct  of  propitia- 
tion, fitting  in  with  her  humor. 

"You  sinner,  you  swindler,  you  Egyptian 
grafter !  Didn't  I  give  you  thruppence  for 
sugar  cane?  And  again  when  I  took  your  pic- 
ture ?  Then  your  donkey  needed  fodder,  was 
starving,  you  said.  And  I  am  sure  your  don- 
key is  just  as  hungry  as  before  that  last 
touch." 

"Donkey  very  hungry — backsheesh,  back- 
sheesh." 

"Didn't  I  say  not  another  piastre  till  we 
reached  the  boat  ?  You  were  satisfied,  you 
know.  We  Anglo-Saxons  keep  our  word, 
Mahomet  Ali.  I  so  enjoy  teasing  them," 
turning  to  her  companion,  who  had  been  lis- 
tening quietly. 

Thus  they  sat  for  a  minute,  over  them  the 
blue  sky  of  Egypt,  the  vast  temple  in  the 
background,  the  childlike  Egyptian,  the  infan- 
tile man,  at  their  feet.  The  Prussian  was 
tapping  his  boot  with  his  riding  whip.  The 
girl  was  realizing  that  the  end,  the  serious 
end,  of  the  flirtation,  was  approaching.  Half 
in  desire,  half  in  delicious  ecstasy  of  fear, 
she  was  awaiting  the  inevitable  question.  It 
me^nt  the  surrender  of  nationality,  of  free- 
dom, of  girlish  independence ;  but  were  not 
womanly  dignity  and  wifely  sweetness  better 
after  all? 

Still  standing  there,  the  donkey  boy  deter- 
mined to  continue  his  gentle  course  of  extor- 
tion, for  the  harmless  scamp  well  knew  the 
way  of  the  kindly  tourist — to  tease  and  then 
to  give.  A  roguish,  confiding  smile  upward 
and  again  the  whine  of  "backsheesh,  back- 
sheesh" :  when  suddenly,  without  a  word  of 
warning,  the  Prussian,  wheeling  angrily 
around  and  giving  his  whip  a  realistic  flour- 
ish, menacingly  hissed,  "Bastinado,  basti- 
nado." 

At  mention  of  that  dread  punishment,  the 
timid  Fellah  gave  a  look  of  fright.  He  was 
not  used  to  this  sort  of  chaffing  from  the 
tourist.  For  a  moment  surprise  struggled  with 
terror;  then  once  again,  in  spite  of  panic,  the 
wail   "Backsheesh,   backsheesh." 

Thereupon  the  German,  repeating  the  hate- 
ful, "Bastinado,"  in  calm,  cold  fury,  brought 
down  his  whip  viciously  across  the  thin, 
ragged  shoulder.  The  cowed  wretch  slunk 
away  without  a  sound. 

Marian  Xelson  sprang  to  her  feet  as  though 
she  had  been  struck  in  the  face.  All  had  been 
so  peaceful,  so  happy ;  and  now  this  dominant, 
arrogant  nobleman  must  knock  the  very  blue 
out  of  the  sky  for  her. 

"It's  ripping  to  see  them  scamper  at  that," 
he  said  ;  "it  frightens  them  so.  Besides,  the 
fellow  was  annoying  you,"  he  added. 

"Thank  you,"  she  answered,  tonelessly. 
shortly  ;  and  walked  away,  her  cheeks  aflame. 
So  this  was  chivalry  to  women,  fatherly  pro- 
tection of  the  weak. 

Xo  American,  she  was  sure,  would  have 
done  this  brutal  thing.  What  would  she  be 
but  the  highest  vassal  of  such  a  man,  feeling 
continually  the  figurative  bastinado  of  his  iron 
authority?  Who  was  the  greater  parvenu  of 
the  two — she,  the  gentle  idealist,  or  this  arro- 
gant aristocrat,  wantonly  displaying  his  cruel 
power  ? 

Xo.  despite  its  newness,  home  was  best  after 
all,  with  its  honest  effort,  its  untrammeled 
relation  of  man  to  man.  Xotwithstanding  the 
glamour,  kindness,  and  equality  meant  so  much 
more  than  "noblesse  oblige." 

****** 
Count  Anton  von  Bruchstein  never  quite 
understood  why  Marian  Xelson  refused  him 
so  very  decisively.  It  piqued  him  tremen- 
dously and  it  puzzled  him  the  more  because" 
she  had  found  him  so  thoroughly  congenial — 
at   first. 

San  Francisco,  October,  1909. 


E.  B.  Courv-oisier  has  removed  to  No.  431 
Sutter  Street,  near  Powell.  Correct  framing 
a  specialty. 


The  Late  Sidney  B.  Cushing. 

A    man    of   many    fine   and    rare    traits   was 
Sidney    B.     Cushing.    of    San    Rafael,    whose 
death    has    so    shocked    and    grieved    a    wide  j 
circle.     His  manner  with  other  than   his  inti-  j 
mates  was  that  of  an  instinctive  shyness;  but  | 
to  those  whom  he  knew  well  and  with  whom  : 
he  was  in  entire  sympathy,  he  held  quite  an-  j 
other   attitude.      He   had   what   may   be   called  ! 
a   talent   for   friendship,    and   where   his    sym- 
pathies   were    given    there    were    no    reserves, 
no    changes    of    mood.      The    friends    of    his 
youth  remained  the  friends  of  his  whole  life. 
Fixity  of  sentiment,  steadfastness  of  purpose, 
loyalty    in    all    things — these    dominated     the 
man    throughout   all    his   years   and   in   all    his 
relations. 

Outside  of  his  immediate  and  domestic  in- 
terests, always  profoundly  cherished,  Mr. 
Cushing  had  one  great  passion — a  love,  al- 
most, indeed,  an  idolatry,  for  Mt.  Tamalpais. 
The  charm  of  the  mountain  so  possessed  his 
youth  that  he  built  a  little  house  near  his 
father's  home  at  Blithedale,  where  he  was 
wont  to  spend  much  of  his  time.  As  a  boy 
he  was  familiar  with  every  trail,  every  canon  ; 
and  later  he  was  instrumental  in  develop- 
ing the  carriage  road  which  connected 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  with  the  valley 
below.  His  love  for  Tamalpais  grew  with 
years,  and  the  building  of  the  mountain  rail- 
road, brought  about  under  his  direct  initia- 
tive, was  to  him  as  much  an  achievement  of 
sentiment  as  of  business.  He  wanted  all  the 
world  to  share  an  enthusiasm  to  which  his 
heart  and  spirit  had  attached  themselves. 

Men  of  Mr.  Cushing's  sensibility  to  what 
is  beautiful  in  nature  as  well  as  to  what  is 
lovable  in  life,  men  with  his  fine  combina- 
tion of  enthusiasms  for  what  is  noble  and 
worthy,  for  what  is  practical  and  wise,  are 
always  too  few  in  the  world.  Xo  community 
can  lose  such  a  man  without  a  sense  of  sac- 
rifice and   of  grief. 

It  is  eminently  fit  that  this  good  friend, 
this  good  citizen,  who  has  gone  untimely  to 
his  grave,  should  lie  within  the  shadow  of  the 
majestic  mountain  with  which  his  life  was  so 
curiously  and  nobly  identified.  A.  H. 
«••» 

The  decorations  of  the  room  at  the  Fair- 
mont  in   which   the  banquet  to   Mr.   Taft   was 


given  are  said  to  exceed  in  beauty  anything 
before  atlempted  in  San  Francisco.  Equally 
pleasurable,  although  to  another  sense,  was  the 
violin  performance  of  Mr.  Hother  Wismer, 
who  rendered  Sarasate's  brilliant  Faust  Fan- 
taisie.  Mr.  Wismer  was  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Fred    Maurer. 
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EDUCATIONAL  T0UR5-PREPARAT0RY  READING 
THE  BOSTON  TRAVEL  SOCIETY 

203  Berkeley  BW*..  Boston.  Mass. 


In  The  Public  Service 


The  President  of  the  United  States 
works  for  80,000,000  people  all  the  time. 

He  needs  rest  and  change  to  keep  him 
fit  for  his  work,  and  yet  he  cannot  neglect 
his  official  duties,  he  must  always  be 
within  reach. 

When  Washington  was  president  he 
rode  his  horse  as  far  as  Mount  Vernon 
and  kept  in  touch  by  messenger  with  the 
affairs  of  state.  The  President  to-day 
has  a  wider  range  and  can  seek  the  cool- 
ing breezes  of  the  New  England  coast. 

The  long  distance  telephone  keeps  him 
in  constant  communication  with  the 
capital  and  the  nation.  ^ 

The  railroad  will  carry  him  back  to 
Washington  in  a  day,  but  usually  he  need 
not  make  even  this  brief  journey.  The 
Bell  telephone  enables  him  to  send  his 


voice  instead,  not  only  to  Washington  but 
to  any  other  point. 

The  Bell  system  performs  this  service 
not  only  for  the  President,  but  for  the 
whole  public. 

This  system  has  been  built  up  so 
gradually  and  extended  so  quietly  that 
busy  men  hardly  realize  its  magnitude  or 
appreciate  its  full  value. 

Forty  thousand  cities,  towns  and  vil- 
lages are  connected  by  the  Bell  system, 
which  serves  all  the  people  all  the  time. 


The  Bell  telephone  has  become  the  implement 
of  a  nation.  It  increases  the  sum  total  of 
human  efficiency,  and  makes  every  hour  of  the 
day  more  valuable  to  busy  men  and  women. 

The  highest  type  of  public  service  can  be  achieved  only  by  one  policy,  one  system, 

universal  service. 

The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

Every  "Bell  Telephone  is  The  Center  of  the  System 
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BILLIE  BURKE   AT    THE   VAN  NESS. 


By  Marguerite  Stabler. 

Again  we  have  Eillie  Burke  with  us  in  all 
her  dainty  loveliness,  and  again  San  Francisco 
is  turning  out  to  do  her  honor.  Under  pres- 
ent conditions  and  at  this  time  of  year  a  full 
house  at  the  Van  Ness  is  a  tribute  worthy 
Miss  Burke's  grateful  consideration.  Some- 
thing more  than  a  year  ago,  when  Eillie  Burke 
was  here  as  John  Drew's  leading  lady,  much 
was  said  of  her  charm  and  grace  and  the  ex- 
quisite prettiness  that  so  perfectly  fitted  her 
part,  but  it  was  not  easy  to  draw  the  line  be- 
tween acting  the  part  and  just  being  her  own 
captivating  little  self.  The  role  was  in  no- 
wise exacting  and  the  play  essentially  a 
comedy — a  French  comedy  at  that — with  only 
occasional  high-lights  of  illumination.  Now 
Billie  Burke  comes  to  us  as  a  star,  supported 
by  a  good  Charles  Frohman  company,  and 
while  honesty  compels  us  to  admit  the  little 
star  is  only  the  twinkle-twinkle  sort,  we  note 
an  added  spirit  and  intelligence  she  brings 
to  bear  upon  her  work,  although  the  exigen- 
cies of  her  present  role  make  no  added  de- 
mands upon  her  talents.  As  Jacqueline,  the 
spoiled,  undisciplined  little  creature,  raised  by 
a  bachelor  uncle  as  he  might  have  raised  a 
pet  spaniel,  comes  into  her  womanhood  as 
free  and  untrammeled  by  our  world-old  con- 
ventions as  a  breeze,  she  does  the  usual  thing 
in  the  most  unusual  way.  Upon  falling  in 
love  with  a  young  Lothario  of  the  gay  world 
of  Paris,  an  avowed  bachelor  with  enough 
affaires  de  ctrur,  past  and  present,  to  swamp 
any  ordinary  man,  Jacqueline  hastens  to  tell 
him  all  about  it.  Here  was  Miss  Burke's  first 
heavy  scoring  with  her  audience.  With  an 
ingenuous  charm  all  her  own,  possible  to  no 
other  young  actress  we  now  recall,  this  little 
woman  stands  up,  looks  the  man  in  the  eye 
and  in  the  simplest,  most  straightforward  way 
tells  him  she  is  in  love  with  him.  Why  not? 
In  the  face  of  so  much  innocence  and  sweet- 
ness this  world-worn  heart  goes  down  unquali- 
fiedly, while  Jacqueline,  a  child  in  manner 
and  habit  of  thought,  turns  to  the  gaze  of  her 
lover  a  woman's  heart,  with  its  illimitable  ca- 
pacities for  saving  or  sinning.  Though  still 
in  her  dainty,  ingenue  way  Miss  Burke  puts 
an  unmistakable  suggestion  of  the  awakened 
soul  into  this  scene  that  leads  us  to  suspect 
even  better  work  possible  to  her  in  the  future. 
Although  of  the  "Dora"  type,  utterly  fatiguing 
today  in  fiction  and  just  barely  endurable  on 
the  American  stage  in  the  hands  of  a  girlish 
little  actress,  the  play  carries  the  audience 
along  with  a  blind  faith  in  pink-and-white 
froth    amounting   almost   to    hypnotism. 

The  scene  after  the  honeymoon,  when  the 
unworldly,  love-intoxicated  Jacqueline  tells 
her  bridge-mad  friends  she  has  no  time  for 
cards,  charities,  and  social  duties,  she  is  so 
busy  being  married,  is  a  sweet,  tender,  touch- 
ing scene — so  sweet  and  so  tender  we  lose  it 
reluctantly  with  the  entrance  of  the  dashing 
young  widow  who  has  once  claimed  the  hus- 
band's love.  With  the  widow,  of  course, 
comes  the  microbe  of  suspicion — this  being  a 
French  play — that  grows  to  an  established  fact 
in  the  young  wife's  mind.  The  scheme  of 
revenge  that  presents  itself  to  the  foolish  little 
mind  is  prompt  divorce,  "not  another  day 
will  I  live  beneath  his  roof,"  and  the  usual 
threats  with  upturned  eyes  and  outstretched 
arms.  Consistent  with  her  training  and 
quality  of  mind,  the  jealous  wife,  considering 
only  one  side  of  the  shield,  flies  to  the  apart- 
ments of  the  honest-hearted  book-worm  who 
has  loved  her  before  her  marriage.  All  the 
acting  done  in  the  play  is  in  the  scene  where 
Jacqueline,  seeing  in  him  merely  a  foil  to 
her  injured  affections,  endeavors  to  make 
herself  endure  his  proffered  caresses.  The 
pathos  of  the  situation  is,  somehow,  lost  in 
the  light  comedy  spirit  of  the  twinkling  star, 
and  it  is  not  until  the  lights  are  out  and  the 
play  is  done  that  we  feel  the  turning  of  the 
knife  in  this  honest  soul. 

The  final  tableau  of  the  play,  the  repentent 
wife  safely  deposited  in  her  husband's  arms, 
leaves  scant  hope  in  the  minds  of  the  inter- 
ested for  the  continued  harmony  of  the  family 
life  of  De  Juvigny,  but  gives  unlimited  scope 
for  the  sweep  of  Jacqueline's  clinging  train  as 
she  turns  her  back  upon  the  audience. 

As  Ernest  Augarde,  the  book-worm,  unloved 
bachelor,  and  writer  of  histories,  Mr.  Ernest 
Lawford  does  an  admirable  piece  of  work. 
Awkward,  plain-visaged,  mal-a-propos  on 
every  occasion,  veritably  an  "impossible  per- 
son," as  the  old  marquise  calls  him,  he  ex- 
presses a  type — a  not  common  type,  we  hope 
• — as  pathetic  as  any  we  can  imagine,  yet  en- 


listing no  sympathy  at  any  stage  of  life  be- 
cause of  the  barrier  of  pride  usually  inter- 
posed between  these  seas  of  misunderstanding. 
The  love,  whole-hearted,  self-sacrificing,  of 
the  old-fashioned,  enduring  sort,  the  little 
butterfly  inspired  in  the  parchment-bound 
heart  of  the  book-worm  and  the  love  letter 
that  welled  from  his  heart  would  have  given 
us  pause  and  filled  a  larger  part  in  the  heart 
of  the  audience  if  the  action  of  the  play  had 
not  been  quite  so  brisk.  The  next  turn  of 
events,  when  the  scene  opens  on  the  book- 
lined  home  of  the  history-maker,  makes  us 
glad  we  were  not  allowed  to  linger  over  the 
contemplation  of  Ernest's  loveless  life.  The 
contrast  would  have  been  too  harrowing.  The 
note  from  Jacqueline  saying — little  wretch! — 
"it  is  you  I  really  love,  after  all,"  transforms 
the  book-worm  into  a  man  of  keen  human 
interest,  a  living,  hoping,  loving,  suffering 
man,  thrilling  with  the  joy  of  the  good 
moment.  Here  the  scene  would  have  been 
overdone  and  made  ridiculous  in  the  hands  of 
any  but  an  actor  of  a  well-balanced  mind 
capable  of  drawing  fine  distinctions.  In  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Lawford  we  had  the  spontaneous 
bubbling  over  of  a  pent-up  nature,  a  heart 
warmed  into  life  by  the  brushing  of  a  butter- 
fly's wing,  a  noble  nature  stirred  to  unsus- 
pected depths.  The  audience,  however,  refused 
to  take  anybody  seriously.  So  heartily  in 
sympathy  with  Jacqueline,  a  thing  of  flip- 
pancy and  frills,  the  passages  shading  on  more 
sombre  phases  of  life  were  laughed  at  along 
with  the  little  wife's  inanities.  Then  at  the 
foot  of  the  library  ladder,  his  transient  hope 
of  happiness  slain  by  Jacqueline's  repugnance 
to  his  kiss,  one  of  the  manliest  appeals  pos- 
sible to  a  manly  heart  is  made.  In  substance : 
"I  have  given  you  all.  The  best  life  has  to 
give — love,  freely,  lavishly.  Have  I  deserved 
this  return  at  your  hands  ?"  The  butterfly 
soul  of  Jacqueline,  however,  is  not  daunted  by 
the  outpouring  of  love  she  flings  back  into  his 
face.  When  the  scales  turn  she  turns  back  to 
her  husband,  snapping  her  fingers  at  whatever 
obstacle  interposes  between  herself  and  her 
own  happiness. 

To  speak  of  the  moral  of  this  play  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  light  of  the  darkness.  It 
has  neither  moral  nor  non-moral,  being  so 
faithful  a  portrayal  of  the  weakness  and 
nobleness  of  human  nature  and  their  fore- 
ordained conclusions.  Written  by  Messieurs 
de  Flers  and  de  Caillavet,  and  having  a  flavor 
of  the  French  standard  of  morals  throughout, 
we  are  not  looking  for  the  voicing  of  simple, 
wholesome  ideas,  but  we  can  be  thankful  for 
a  great  deal  in  the  nature  of  missions.  It  is 
interesting  to  San  Francisco  people  to  notice 
that  the  play  is  adapted  to  the  American  stage 
by  Gladys  Unger,  whose  parents  were  well 
known  here,  and  whose  talents  we  have 
been  hearing  about  during  her  residence 
abroad. 

The  character  of  the  worldly-minded  old 
marquise  is  excellently  sustained  by  Kate 
Meek,  who  puts  a  spicy  tinge  into  her  witti- 
cisms and  discloses  with  charming  frankness 
the  plane  of  her  existence  by  revealing  her 
rosary  lost  in  the  depths  of  her  powder-box. 
Also  the  charming  and  charmingly  gowned 
Lucie  gave  us  pictures  of  grace  and  charm 
with  every  varying  pose,  aside  from  the  sin- 
cerity of  her  acting. 


The  Loring  Club. 
The  concert  of  the  Loring  Club  on  Tues- 
day evening,  October  12,  is  being  looked  for- 
ward to  with  much  interest.  As  announced 
last  week,  one  of  the  principal  items  on  the 
programme  will  be  Sir  Charles  Villiers  Stan- 
ford's cycle  of  "Songs  of  the  Sea,"  which  was 
the  success  of  the  Leeds  Festival  of  1904. 
Mr.  John  Carrington  will  sing  the  important 
bass  solo  parts  in  this  work,  and  a  brilliant 
rendering  of  a  most  spirited  composition  is 
assured,  the  accompaniments  being  piano,  or- 
gan, and  orchestra.  The  remainder  of  the 
programme  is  of  the  high  standard  which  the 
Loring  Club  has  set,  prominent  among  the 
other  items  being  Chadwick's  "Lo,  Now  Night 
Shadows"  and  Kremser's  "Thro'  Whispering 
Boughs,"  the  latter  being  for  two  choirs  of 
men's  voices.  The  pianist  of  the  evening  will 
be  Mr.  Frederick  Maurer,  Jr..  and  Mr.  Wallace 
A.  Sabin,  the  conductor  of  the  club,  will  direct 
the   concert. 


John  Philip  Sousa  has  telegraphed  to  his 
local  representative,  Will  L.  Greenbaum.  that 
he  has  composed  a  new  descriptive  "Suite" 
and  a  typical  American  march,  both  of  which 
he  will  play  at  his  forthcoming  concerts  in 
this  city.  He  also  states  that  he  has  chosen 
the  gems  from  the  forty  programmes  played 
by  the  band  at  Willow  Grove,  Philadelphia, 
for  the  eight  programmes  he  will  play  at 
Dreamland  Rink,  commencing  Thursday  after- 
noon, November  4,  and  continuing  until  Sun- 
day night,  November  7.  Special  offerings  are 
being  prepared  for  the  concerts  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  Berkeley  and  at  Stan- 
ford University.  Fifty-seven  people  will  com- 
prise the  Sousa  organization  this  season. 


Mr.  Moses  Harman,  the  editor  of  Eugenics, 
will  deliver  a  lecture  on  "The  Modern  Inqui- 
sition" next  Sunday  afternoon  at  half-past 
two  in  the  Auditorium. 


Spanish    and    French    simplified.      Prof,    de 
Filippe,  graduate  Paris,  Madrid.    1212  Geary  st- 


CURRENT   VERSE. 

The  Years  Had  "Worn  Their  Season's  Belt. 
The  years  had  worn  their  season's  belt, 

From   bud   to    rosy    prime. 
Since  Nellie  by  the  larch-pole  knelt 
And  helped  the  hop  to  climb. 

Most   diligent  of  teachers   then, 

But   now   with   all   to   learn. 
She  breathed  beyond  a  thought  of  men. 

Though   formed   to   make   men   burn. 

She  dwelt  where  twist  low-beaten  thorns. 
Two  mill-blades,  like  a  snail, 

Enormous,  with  inquiring  horns, 
Looked  down  on  half  the  vale. 

You  know  the  gray  of  dew  on  grass 
Ere  with  the  young  sun  fired— 

And  you  know  well  the  thirst  one  has 
For  the  coming  and  desired. 

Quick  in  our  ring  she  leapt,  and  gave 

Her  hand  to  left,  to  right. 
Xo  claim  on  her  had  any,   save 

To    feed    the   joy   of   sight. 

For  man  and  maid  a  laughing  word 
She  tossed  in  notes  as  clear 

As  when  the  February  bird 
Sings  out  that  Spring  is  near. 

Of  what  befell  behind  that  scene 

Let  none  who  know  reveal. 
In  ballad  days  she  might  have  been 

A  heroine   rousing  steel. 

On  us  did  she  bestow  the  hour, 
And   fixed   it   firm   in   thought; 

Her  spirit  like  a  meadow  flower 
That  gives,  and  asks  for  naught. 

She  seemed  to  make  the  sunlight  stay 

And   show  her   in   its  pride. 
O  she  was  fair  as  a  beech  in  May, 

With  the  sun  on  the  yonder  side. 

There  was  more  life  than  breath  can  give. 
In  the  looks  in  her  fair  form; 

For  little  can  we  say  we  live 
Until  the  heart  is  warm. 

— George  Meredith,  in  Century  Magazine. 


the  Chute?  this  week,  and  their  queer  antics 
are  particularly  amusing  to  the  children.  Other 
teatures  introduced  especially  for  the  juveniles 
include  circus  ponies,  a  new  merry-go-round, 
the  free  moving  picture  theatre,  and  the 
clownish  foolishness  of  professional  fun- 
makers.  For  the  older  folk  there  are  the 
band  concerts,  the  various  aerial  acts,  and  the 
ever  popular  "joy  jaunt."  The  "Xorth  Pole 
Expedition"  continues  to  be  as  welcome  as  it 
is    timely. 

AMUSEMENTS. 


NE! 


ORPHEUM     O'FARRELL  ST. 

urn  ilium   Btlra,  Slo(lll01]  ^  Powd] 

t  and  most  magnificent  theatre  in  America 

WEEK  BEGINNING  THIS  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 

Matinee   Ei'cry   Day 
ARTISTIC  VAUDEVILLE 

VALERIE  BERGERE  and  Company,  in 
"The  Sultan's  Fa%-orite";  TUSCANY  TROU- 
BADOURS; ED.  F.  REYXARD.  Ventrilo- 
quist;  SIX  GLINSERETTIS;  CARLIX  and 
LLARK;  MARY  NORMAN,  the  Societv  Cari- 
caturist; PILl  .  the  Mind-Reading  Dog,  intro- 
duced by  Sig.  Ancillotti;  Xew  Orpheum  Mo- 
tion Pictures:  Last  Week.  JAMES  YOUNG 
and    Company,    in    ■"Wanted,    a    Sister." 

Evening     prices, 
seats, 


10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
eats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
ohdays),    10c,  25c.  50c.     Phone  Douglas  70. 


rAN  NESS  THEATRE  c°r  V5"N* 


The  Leading  Playhouse 


and  Grove 

Fbooe  Market  500 


Beginning   Monday,    October    11 
SECOXD    AND    LAST    WEEK       ' 
Charles    Frohman   presents 

BILLIE   BURKE 

In   the  exquisite  comedv 
LOVE  "WATCHES 

Matinees    U'eJr.csJaxs   and   Saturdays 
Last  time  Saturday  night,  Oct.   16 

Monday.    Oct.    18— -THE   THIRD    DEGREE." 


A  Song  in  Exile. 
Oh,  they  that  leave  their  fathers'  land,  new  friends 

and  homes  to  find  them. 
They  turn  their   faces   to   the  sea,   but   leave  their 

hearts  behind   them. 
Their    hearts    He    buried    in    the    fields,    along    the 

blackthorn    hedges, 
Beside  the  brooks   where   rushes   cool   crowd   close 

about  the  edges. 
They're  rooted  in  the  holy  soil,  the  green  soil,  of 

the   sireland. 
Who  turn  their  faces  to  the  West  must  leave  their 

hearts  in  Ireland. 

The  West  is  wide  and  rich  and  free,  a  grand  land 

— but  a  cold  land. 
I  hunger  for  the  warmth  of  love  that's  found  but 

in   the  old   land. 
I    hunger    for   the    linnet's    song   across    the    sunlit 

spaces, 
I    want   the   sights   and    sounds  of  home,   the   dear 

familiar  faces. 
At  twilight  how  the  heart  stirs — when  the  angelus 

is  calling. 
And    on    the    misty    Irish    fields    the    silver   dew    is 

falling^ 

Asthore   machree!    The  sea's  between,  and    foreign 

skies  are  o'er  me, 
But    in    the    night    I    feel    my    heart    throb    in    the 

land  that  bore  me. 
I  feel  it  beating  strong  beneath  the  shamrocks  and 

the    mosses, 
It  clings  about  my  people's  bones  beneath  the  Irish 

crosses. 
It  calls  and  calls  across  the  sea,  to  come  home  to 

the   sireland. 
The  haunted   hills,   the  singing   winds,  the  smiling 

skies  of  Ireland. 

— Marie  Conway  Oemler,  in  the  Outlook. 


VALENCIA  THEATRE  ^-jsi'- 

™  PHONE  MARKET  17 

This    Saturday    Afternoon    and    Evening— Last 

times  of  Corinne  in  "Mile.   Mischief" 

Starting    Sunday    Xight— For   One    Week   Only 

Sam   S.  and   Lee   Shubert    (Inc.)   offer 

CEORGE  FAWCETT 

In    the    powerful    drama    of    American    finance 

THE  GREAT  JOHN  GANTON 
Written  by  T.  Hartley  Manners  from  Arthur  I. 

Eddy's  stirring  novel,  "Ganton  &  Co." 

Direct  and  Intact  from  a  Long  Xew  York  Run 

Prices,    50c    to    $1.50.     Seats    now    selling. 

Matinees   Wednesday  and  Saturday 


The  New  Chutes. 
Taming  the  presumably  untamable  lion, 
Wallace,  is  an  act  which  is  attracting  much 
attention  at  the  New  Chutes  this  week,  and 
the  exhibitions  given  by  Frank  Hall,  the  Eng- 
lish animal  trainer,  will  be  continued  this 
Sunday  and  all  next  week.  A  family  of 
twenty    trick    monkeys    have   been   brought    to 


^/-/ONE  -  WEST  //S4- 


Todav    and    Tonight — Last    Times 
■'FIFTY    MILES    FROM    EOSTOX" 
Week    Starting   Tomorrow    Afternoon 
The  merry,    sparkling  musical  comedy 

THE  GIRL  QUESTION 

Excellent  east  beaded   bv  the   funmakers 
JOHX  L.  KEARNEY'    DOROTHY  MAVNARD 
Prices:    25c    to    $1.00 
Next—  "HONEYMOON"  TRAIL." 


N 


FW    fHTTTE?      FILLMORE.   EDDY 
Ell     tnUltj      TURK  and  WEBSTER 

SAN  FRANCISCO'S  FAVORITE  PLAYGROUND 


Open    Morning.   Afternoon    and    Night 
FUN1     FUN!     PCX!     RUN! 

EOR  THE   CHILDREN 
20— TRAINED  MONKEYS — 20 
A    Happv    Family   in    a   Real  House 
CIRCL'S     PONIES— See     the     Chutes     from 
their    backs. 

MOVING  PICTL'RE  THEATRE— 300  seats, 
everv  one  of  them   free. 

MAN  vs.  LION— Frank  Hall,  the  noted  Eng- 
lish lion  tamer,  is  making  daily  attempts  to 
subdue  Wallace,  the  erstwhile  monarch  of  the 
Old  Chutes  Zoo. 

And  There -Arc  Other  Surprises 


3  times  a  day 


Santa  Fe 


Chicago 
Kansas  City 
and  points  east 


EASTERN  EXPRESS 

Leave  San  Francisco  7:15  a.  m.  Leave  Oakland  7 

OVERLAND  EXPRESS 

Leave  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  8  p.  m. 

CALIFORNIA  LIMITED 

Leave  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  10:00  p.  m. 


:40  a. 


Courteous  Employes 


Unique  Scenery- 


Harvey  Me 


JAS.  B.  DUFFY.  GENERAL  AGENT.  673  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCE 
T.  LOVE.  T.  A.,  Market  Stred  Fern  Depol.  Sao  Frauds*  J.  J.  WARNER,  G.  A..  1 !  - 
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October  9,  1909. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


The  English  budget  must  surely  be  unique 
as  a  revealer  of  meannesses  and  cupidities. 
First  of  all  we  have  the  dukes  and  the  earls, 
aristocratic  tramps,  who  snarl  their  indig- 
nation when  they  are  asked  to  sustain  their 
frothy  patriotism  by  equitable  contributions 
to  the  national  treasury.  We  have  seen  them 
ostentatiously  snatch  their  art  treasures  from 
the  public  galleries,  discharge  their  servants 
and  abolish  their  pension  lists  under  a  con- 
temptible plea  of  necessity,  and  now  comes 
a  corresponding  wail  from  the  classes  imme- 
diately below  them,  who  see  nothing  less 
than  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  Satan  in  an  effort  to  include  their 
sacred  selves  in  a  general  scheme  of  taxa- 
tion. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  letter  from  Lady 
McLaren,  who  is  only  the  wife  of  a  baronet, 
but  of  an  enormously  wealthy  baronet.  The 
new  budget  provides  that  when  the  husband  is 
making  a  return  of  his  income  he  shall  in- 
clude in  that  return  such  property  as  may  be 
in  the  possession  of  his  wife.  Now  Lady  Mc- 
Laren does  not  avowedly  object  to  pay  the  tax, 
but  she  objects  strenuously  to  tell  her  hus- 
band the  extent  of  her  own  income — that  is 
to  say,  she  objects  in  the  name  of  her  sex 
and  without  special  reference  to  the  domestic 
confidences  of  the  McLaren  household.  This 
is  what  she  says,  in  part: 

Except  among  the  working  class  a  wife  is  rarely 
aware  of  the  amount  of  her  husband's  income, 
and  there  are  few  secrets  which  are  guarded 
more  jealously  from  her  knowledge.  On  the  one 
hand  the  husband  fears  that  she  might  enlarge 
her  expenditure  if  she  knew  his  resources,  and 
on  the  other  he  likes  to  witness  all  her  small 
economies,  which  enables  him  to  pile  up  his  sav- 
ings   or    extend    his    business. 

Hear  the  voice  of  the  aristocrat  and  peep 
reverentially  at  the  vista  of  domestic  dis- 
cords thus  afforded  by  the  little  rift  in  the 
curtain.  There  is  evidently  no  such  thing 
as  marital  confidence  in  the  little  caste  to 
which  this  titled  lady  belongs,  and  she  is  in- 
dignant that  a  vulgar  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer— a  mere  "Mr." — should  assume  that 
the  domestic  virtues  of  the  multitude,  the 
hoi  polloi,  the  great  unwashed,  are  shared  by 
the  elect  and  the  titled.  It  is  only  among  the 
"working  classes"  that  such  banalities  as 
famiby  confidences  are  to  be  found.  In  the 
higher  and  purer  atmosphere  breathed  by 
those  who  toil  not  neither  do  they  spin,  it  is 
correct  for  husbands  and  wives  to  regard 
each  other  with  a  jealous  financial  secretive- 
ness  very  much  like  monkeys  that  must  in- 
habit the  same  cage,  hiding  their  peanuts  in 
the  sawdust  for  fear  of  a  compulsory  partition. 

Lady  McLaren  continues  her  plaintive  moan 
by  the  assertion  that  "if  wives  in  this  coun- 
try knew  the  amount  of  their  husbands'  in- 
comes it  would  make  a  very  material  differ- 
ence to  the  ordering  of  their  lives."  But 
that,  dear  Lady  McLaren,  is  not  quite  the 
question.  The  proposed  law  requires  the  hus- 
band to  acquaint  himself  with  the  wife's  in- 
come, and  not  the  wife  to  acquaint  herself 
with  the  husband's.  Doubtless  you  will  ob- 
serve the  difference  upon  reflection.  But  it 
will  still  be  within  the  power  of  the  wife 
to  resort  to  that  subtleness  of  dissimulation 
with  which  nature  has  endowed  her  instead 
of  physical  strength.  She  can  beguile  her 
husband  as  to  the  extent  of  her  revenue  just 
as  he  now  beguiles  the  tax  collector  as  to 
his  own.  She  can  do  it  so  easily  just  as 
she  now  beguiles  him  in  other  ways. 

Lady  McLaren  wants  justice  for  her  down- 
trodden and  abject  sex,  which  has  now  lain 
over-long  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  brutal  man. 
The  law  has  done  something,  but  the  present 
proposal  is  a  step  to  the  rear : 

The  necessity  of  protecting  the  married  woman 
from  what  the  law  has  called  "the  kicks  and  kisses 
of  her  husband"  has  been  acknowledged  in  our 
legal  system;  and  I  regret  legislation  which  will 
not  allow  her  the  protection  of  concealing  her 
income  from  the  person  most  likely  to  deprive 
her  of  it. 

But  why  does  Lady  McLaren  appeal  to  the 
public?  Does  she  not  realize  that  the  public 
is  mainly  composed  of  those  very  "working 
classes"  whom  she  airily  dismisses  as  in- 
dulging in  the  domestic  confidences  from 
which  her  lofty  soul  revolts? 


The  Los  Angeles  Times  publishes  a  report 
from  Washington  that  is  worthy  of  some  at- 
tention at  a  time  when  nothing  seems  sacred 
from  the  insolent  interference  of  law-makers. 
Here  it  is : 

Alarmed  by  the  heavy  falling-off  in  marriages 
throughout  the  State  since  the  law  went  into  effect 
requiring  physical  examinations  of  all  applicants 
for  marriage  licenses,  the  house  today  passed  a 
bill  to  repeal  the  examination  clause  of  the  law. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  senate  will  take  simi- 
lar action. 

It  was  declared  during  the  discussion  of  the 
measure  today  that  not  one-sixth  as  many  mar- 
riages  had  taken  place  in  the  State  since  the 
new  law  was  enacted  as  during  the  corresponding 
period    immediate  ly   preceding. 

This  condition  of  affairs  was  termed  alarming, 
and  in   that  vie  t  the  house  seemed  to  concur. 

tsi  :lid  these-  legislative  bandar  log 
'ii  they  seriously  suppose  that  sen- 
ciufared  people  wishing  to  be  raar- 
i  submit  themselves  to  the  outrage 
teal    examination  ?      The    gentleman 

-■;  the  clever  health   articles   for  the 


Los  Angeles  Times  remarks  pertinently  that 
"if  you  make  it  too  difficult  for  people  to 
get  married  they  will  simply  live  together 
without  marriage."  Of  course  they  will  un- 
less they  have  money  enough  to  go  and  get 
married  in  some  civilized  State  where  there 
are  still  some  privacies  beyond  the  reach  of 
the   insolent   inquisition   of  the  law. 

It  is  painful  to  disagree  with  the  writer 
in  the  Times  alien t  his  subsequent  remarks. 
He  says :  "There  should,  however,  be  rea- 
sonable restrictions  that  those  contemplating 
matrimony  will  not  find  too  severe  and  at- 
tempt to  shirk.  Such,  for  instance,  as  a  rule 
that  every  pair  who  seek  to  have  the  marriage 
knot  tied  should  show  that  they  have  known 
each  other  for  at  least  six  months." 

What  does  he  mean  by  "known  each  other"  ? 
Does  he  mean  that  the  couple  must  have 
been  introduced  at  least  six  months  before? 
His  suggestion  exactly  reflects  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  average  legislator  who  has  a 
vague  perception  of  an  evil,  and  who  instantly 
embodies  its  supposed  remedy  in  the  first 
haphazard  and  meaningless  phrase  that  occurs 
to  him.  The  law  is  passed.  It  creates  a 
new  offense  in  which  no  moral  principle  is 
involved.  It  is  accompanied  by  the  usual 
amount  of  evasion,  bribery,  and  blackmail, 
and  then  it  becomes  inoperative,  and  one 
more  blow  is  struck  at  the  sanctity  of  law 
which  receives  a  new  propulsion  downward 
into  popular  contempt.  It  seems  strange  that 
in  America,  of  all  other  countries  in  the 
world,  it  should  be  necessary  to  raise  a  pro- 
test against  systematic  and  impudent  inva- 
sions of  personal  liberty  that  would  produce 
a  revolution  in  Germany  or  Russia.  There 
is  only  one  cure  for  marriage  evils  and  all 
others  of  a  like  kind.  To  legislate  is  about 
as  intelligent  as  passing  laws  against  pro- 
crastination or  birthmarks.  The  remedy  is 
a  slow-moving  education  in  the  duties  of 
citizenship,  and  there  is  no  other.  As  it  is, 
we  are  rapidly  becoming  the  owners  of  more 
oppressive,  impudent,  and  tyrannical  laws 
than  any  other  country  upon  the  footstool  of 
God. 


The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  tells  us 
something  of  the  expenditures  for  dress  in- 
curred by  the  wealthy  New  York  woman, 
by  the  mistress  of  any  one  of  the  score  of 
huge  palaces  to  be  found  on  Fifth  Avenue 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Central  Park.  A 
good  deal  of  it,  too,  seems  to  be  true,  if  we 
may  judge  from  some  of  the  revelations  re- 
cently made  in  the  divorce  courts.  Here  is 
an  estimate  of  one  year's  requirements: 

10  street  gowns    (tailored),  at  $220 $  2,200 

12  carriage  toilettes,   at  $500 6,000 

25  gowns  for  ball  and  opera,  at  $1000 25,000 

25  dinner  gowns,  at  $600 15,000 

Furs  and  wraps 10,000 

Lingerie   and  negligees 4,000 

Hats    3,000 

Shoes   and    slippers 1,000 

Hosiery 500 

Handkerchiefs 450 

Auto  and  driving  coats 1,800 

Fans,    laces,    etc 4,000 

Silk  petticoats  for  each  gown,  say 6,000 

Cleaning,   laundering,  gifts  to  servants,  etc..  1,000 

Total $79,950 

The  morning  gowns  are  usually  of  soft  silks 
and  chiffons,  the  afternoon  gowns  of  silk  or 
broadcloth,  and  the  evening  gowns  of  .chiffon, 
velvet,  mirroir  crepes,  and  chiffon  cloths. 
These  last  are  the  most  elaborate  of  all,  and 
one  of  them  may  cost  $3000.  Then  there  are 
silk  petticoats  to  match  every  gown,  ranging 
in  price  from  $50  to  $500.  The  lingerie  is 
French,  of  the  sheerest  and  softest  linen,  and 
costs  from  $100  to  $400  the  set.  And  there 
are  quantities  of  shirtwaists  of  hand- 
embroidered  silk  with  lace  and  chiffon  at  from 
$50  to  $150  apiece,  and  corsets  of  French 
coutil,  satin,  or  brocade  at  an  annual  expendi- 
ture of  $500  for  about  eight  pairs.  An  end- 
less wardrobe,  stowed  away  in  silk-lined  chests 
and  drawers,  and  inspected  and  kept  in  per- 
fect order  daily  by  a  dressmaker.  But  not  a 
bit  too  much  for  a  lady  of  fashion. 


The  German  emperor  is  said  to  have  a  pe- 
culiar weakness  for  buttons.  Not  only  does 
he  change  his  uniform  many  times  a  day,  but 
he  changes  the  buttons  on  his  uniforms,  and 
for  this  purpose  he  has  drawers  full  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  button-maker's  art. 
Every  morning  he  selects  the  buttons  for 
that  day's  use,  and  by  the  time  he  is  out  of 
his  bath  the  court  tailor  has  put  them  in  po- 
sition. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  men  ought  to  make 
better  use  of  buttons  than  they  do.  Many  of 
the  buttons  that  are  visible  in  a  man's  get- 
up  are  entirely  supernumerary,  and  inasmuch 
as  they  are  not  useful  they  ought  to  be  beau- 
tiful. Comparatively  few  men  button  their 
coats,  which  might  just  as  well  have  no  but- 
tons at  all  for  all  the  use  that  is  made  of 
them.  Then  there  are  two  mysterious  buttons 
that  are  to  be  found  on  the  back  of  the  swal- 
low-tail and  Prince  Albert  coats  that  seem 
to  be  like  the  appendix,  the  remains  of  some 
atrophied  organ  that  once  had  its  uses.  Why 
should  not  these  buttons  be  forced  into  the 
service  of  the  beautiful,  and  why  should  we 
not  select  the  buttons  for  the  day  just  as  we 
now  choose  our  ties?  It  would  be  easy  to 
make  them  readily  detachable  and  so  poor 
drab-colored  man  would  find  a  new  means  of 
ornamentation    within    h;s    reach.      Truly    his 


opportunities  for  change  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. He  is  plunged  into  a  flutter  of 
delight  when  some  daring  sartorial  potentate 
permits  him  to  crease  his  trousers  at  the  side 
instead  of  in  front,  and  when  he  turns  up  his 
trousers  at  the  edge  or  turns  them  an  inch 
or  two  further  than  heretofore  he  feels  that 
he  is  bathing  in  the  giddy  whirl  of  irrespon- 
sible fashion.  Poor  wretch,  it  takes  so  little 
to  please  him  in  the  way  of  novelty  and  he 
might  do  so  much  if  some  one  would  but  take 
the  timid,  shrinking  creature  by  the  hand  and 
show  him  how.  Why  should  he  not  have 
colored  buttons,  real  colors,  bright  ones  ? 
How  attractive  would  be  the  sight  of  two 
little  red  disks  behind  instead  of  the  almost 
invisible  black  ones  to  which  he  now  clings 
with  such  tenacity.  Most  men  love  buttons 
just  as  much  as  the  German  emperor  does. 
Witness  the  avidity  with  which  we  wear  the 
special  buttons  #f  some  silly  order,  of  some 
festival,  or  of  some  political  party.  Bless 
you,  we  don't  want  in  the  least  to  show  our 
affiliations,    and    we    are    not    really    proud    of 


belonging  to  this,  that,  or  the  other  party, 
or  association,  or  society,  or  order.  We 
merely  like  to  wear  pretty  things  and  in  find 
excuses  for  an  enameled  button.  The  labor 
unions  would  not  exist  for  a  day  if  the  mem- 
bers were  not  allowed  to  wear  buttons,  while 
half  the  interest  of  a  political  struggle  would 
evaporate  but  for  the  trinkets  that  they  are 
the  excuse  for  wearing.  Men  hate  to  be  sus- 
pected of  wanting  to  look  pretty,  but  they  do 
want  to,  and  badly,  and  if  they  had  the  cour- 
age of  a  mice  they  would  cut  oft"  the  dingy 
buttons  that  now  are  neither  useful  nor  orna- 
mental and  replace  them  by  buttons  of  many 
colors  like  Joseph's   coat. 


"We  are  told.  Tommy,"  said  the  Sunday- 
school  teacher,  "that  we  should  love  our 
neighbor.  Now  who  is  your  neighbor. 
Tommy  ?"  But  Tommy  Tucker  merely 
blushed,  hung  his  head,  and  said  nothing. 
He  didn't  want  to  tell  the  little  girl's  name. 
— Chicago  Record-Herald. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

FURNITURE 

Exclusive  lines  in  all  woods  and  designs,  embrac- 
ing a  great  variety  of  very  moderately  priced 
suites  and  odd  pieces. 

CARPETS 

All  weaves  in  special  patterns  and  colorings.  We 
show  all  grades. 

RUGS 

The  largest  and  finest  stock  of  Domestic  and 
Oriental  Rugs  ever  shown  on  the  Coast. 

DRAPERIES  AND  FABRICS 

Exceptional  Values  in   new  and   beautiful  effects. 

216-228  SUTTER  STREET 

Also  New  York  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  A.  H.  NAHOR  MINE 

Located  4  miles  above  Iowa  Hill,  Placer  County.  The  mine 
has  160  acres  directly  on  the  CONTACT  VEIN  between  the  ser- 
pentine and  slate  formations.  The  tunnel  is  now  in  about  200  feet  in 
serpentine  rock  and  within  50  feet  of  the  contact  ledge.  There  has 
been  MILLIONS  IN  GOLD  taken  out  of  the  different  mining 
camps  down  the  ridge  that  all  came  FROM  THE  EROSION  of 
this  rich  ledge  that  we  are  about  ready  to  open  up. 

Two  shares  of  20  ACRES  EACH  can  be  secured  if  applied  for  soon  to 

A.  H.  NAHOR,  207  Powell  St.,  San  Francisco 


Your  Winter  Trip 

NO  BETTER  OR  MORE  COMFORTABLE  WAY 

than  the 

Sunset  Route 

Between  San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans 

Through  the  orange  groves  of  Southern  California — 
the    cotton    and    rice    fields    of    the    balmy    South 

Drawing-room     sleepers — berths,     sections,     drawing-rooms.      Dining     service     unequaled. 
Observation  car,  open-air  rotunda.     Ladies*  parlor.     Gentlemen's  cafe.     Library. 

Personally    conducted    tourist    excursion    parties    to    Chicago,    St.    Louis,    Cincinnati,    New 
Orleans,  and  Washington  every  week. 

Write  for  "WAYSIDE  NOTES   ALONG  THE    SUNSET   ROUTE."     Tells  in   detail   of 
the  attractions  of  the  Southern  Route. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


TICKET  OFFICES 


Flood  Building  Market  St.  Ferry  Depot 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

13th  and  Franklin  Sts.      -     -     Oakland,  Cal. 


October  9,  1-909. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

The  pompous  judge  glared  sternly  over  his 
spectacles  at  the  tattered  prisoner,  who  had 
been  dragged  before  the  bar  of  justice  on  a 
charge  of  vagrancy.  "Have  you  ever  earned 
a  dollar  in  your  life?"  he  asked,  in  fine  scorn. 
"Yes,  your  honor,"  was  the  response ;  "I 
voted   for  you  at  the  last  election." 


Senator  Dolliver  in  a  recent  campaign  told 
this  story  to  illustrate  the  logic  of  an  oppo- 
nent :  Did  you  ever  hear  about  the  young 
woman  in  Fort  Dodge?  One  spring  morning 
she  sat  on  the  piazza  of  her  pretty  little 
home  sewing  a  button  on  her  husband's  coat. 
The  husband  himself  appeared,  and  she  said, 
fretfully,  "It's  a  perfect  shame  the  careless 
way  the  tailor  sewed  this  button  on.  This  is 
the  fifth  time  I've  had  to  sew  it  on  again  for 
you." 

A  little  girl  and  her  mother  were  walking 
down  the  street  when  they  came  to  a  place 
where  straw  had  been  spread  over  the  pave- 
ment to  deaden  the  noise,  because  of  the  ill* 
ness  of  a  woman  living  in  that  square.  "Oh, 
lonk,  mamma,"  cried  the  little  girl.  "What's 
all  that  hay  doing  out  in  the  street?"     "That's 

because    Mrs.    E has   a    tiny   baby,    which 

God  just  sent  her,"  said  her  mother,  gently, 
and  after  a  moment's  pause,  the  little  girl  said 
slowly :  "Gwacious,  she  must  have  been 
packed  well  !" 

Some  years  ago,  when  Speaker  Cannon 
was  a  plain  Member,  he  took  one  of  his  con- 
stituents to  dine  with  him  at  rather  a  good 
hotel  in  Washington.  It  was  in  the  fall  and 
Mr.  Cannon  ate  very  heartily  of  that  Ameri- 
can edible,  Indian  corn ;  in  fact,  almost  his 
entire  dinner  consisted  of  corn.  The  West- 
erner looked  at  him  and  said :  "Say,  Mr. 
Cannon,  what  does  it  cost  you  to  board  here  ?" 
"About  five  dollars  a  day,"  said  Mr.  Cannon. 
"I'll  be  durned,"  drawled  his  constituent,  "ef 
I  don't  think  it  would  be  cheaper  fer  you  to 
board  at  a  livery  stable!" 


During  the  Civil  War  the  late  Colonel 
Gabe  Bouck  organized  a  regiment  which  he 
controlled  as  a  dictator.  "I  am  a  humble 
servant  of  the  Lord,"  said  an  itinerant  evan- 
gelist who  had  wandered  into  camp  one  day, 
"endeavoring  to  save  the  souls  of  the  unfor- 
tunate. I  have  just  left  the  camp  of  the 
— th  Masachusetts,  where  I  was  instrumental 
in  leading  eight  men  into  the  paths  of  right- 
eousness." "Adjutant,"  thundered  Colonel 
Bouck,    after    a    moment's    pause,    "detail    ten 

men    for   baptism.      No   d d    Massachusetts 

regiment  shall  beat   mine   for  piety." 


A  peculiar  instance  of  connubial  affection 
occurred  some  time  ago  in  Vermont.  An 
aged  couple,  who,  through  half  a  century  of 
married  life,  had  wrangled  with  each  other, 
were  in  all  probability  soon  to  be  separated. 
The  husband  was  taken  sick,  and  was  be- 
lieved to  be  near  his  end.  The  old  wife  came 
to  his  bedside,  and,  after  carefully  examining 
and  taking  stock  of  his  condition,  exclaimed: 
"Why,  daddy,  your  feet  are  cold,  your  hands 
are  cold,  and  your  nose  is  cold!"  "Wa'all 
let  'em  be  cold."  "W'y,  daddy,  you're  goin' 
to  die."  "Wa'al,  I  guess  I  know  what  I'm 
'bout."  "Daddy,  w'at's  to  becum  of  me  if 
you  die?"  "I  dunno,  and  I  don't  care.  W'at 
I  want  to  know  is,  w'at's  to  becum  of  me?" 


Some  years  ago  Frank  A.  Munsey,  the 
magazine  man,  hired  a  private  secretary. 
Speaker  Reed  dropped  in  to  call  on  Mr.  Mun- 
sey, who  was  on  old  friend  of  his.  The  secre- 
tary said  that  Mr.  Munsey  was  engaged.  "All 
righi,"  said  Reed,  "I'll  wait."  At  the  end  of 
half  an  hour  Munsey's  door  opened  and  the 
publisher  appeared  showing  his  caller  out. 
Seeing  the  Speaker,  he  grasped  his  hand  rmd 
dragged  him  into  his  office.  An  hour  later, 
when  Reed  had  gone,  Mr.  Munsey  called  his 
secretary.  "Look  here.  Block,"  he  said ; 
"what  do  you  mean  by  letting  Speaker  Reed 
wait  unannounced  half  an  hour?"  "Wa-wa- 
wath  that  Mr.  Reed?"  "It  certainly  was." 
"Why,  I  thought  it  wath  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Hall,"  said  the  secretary.  "Dr.  Hall  has  been 
dead  two  years,"  answered  Munsey,  severely. 
"I  know  it,"  replied  the  secretary,  "thath  why 
I   thought  it  wath   tho  very  peculiar!" 


Mark  Twain  was  censuring  the  extrava- 
gance of  Americans.  "Just  consider,"  he  said. 
"these  new  traveling  bathtubs.  I  understand 
they're  getting  as  common  as  electric  ele- 
vators. A  reporler  was  telling  me  about 
them.  He  called  on  a  cotton  broker  one  Sun- 
day morning.  The  man  received  him  in  his 
dressing-room,  and  after  their  business  talk 
was  over  the  wonders  of  the  house  were  taken 
up.  The  broker  boasted  about  his  Raphaels 
and  hardwood  floors,  his  light  plant  and 
French  furniture,  his  gold-plated  plumbing 
and  Gobelins,  but  he  boasted  above  all  about 
his  traveling  bathtub.  'It's  onyx,'  he  said,  'a 
lovely  golden  shade.  It  runs  by  electricity, 
pn  tiny  pneumatic  tires,  smooth  and  silent. 
Whenever  I  don't  feel  disposed  to  leave  this 
room  it  comes  in  here  to  me  filled,  just  as 
I  like  it,  with  genuine  Atlantic  Ocean,  brought 
up  from   Coney  Island  and  warmed  to  80  de- 


grees. It  comes  in  any  time  I  push  this 
button.'  'Push  it  now,'  said  the  reporter, 
curiously.  The  button  was  pushed,  the  doors 
slid  magically  open,  and  the  great  onyx  bath 
glided  in  stately  silence  into  the  room.  But 
in  it  sat  the  millionaire's  astonished  little 
girl." 


During  the  Spanish  war  there  was  a  regi- 
ment recruited  from  Conshohocken,  Cinna- 
minson,  Wawa,  and  Manunka  Chunk,  and  the 
ladies  of  those  Pennsylvania  towns  got  to- 
gether after  the  regiment's  departure  and 
made  a  lot  of  pajamas  for  the  soldiers. 
Pajamas  were  a  new  thing  in  those  days — 
smart,  exclusive,  and  so  forth  ;  the  ordinary 
man  wore  a  night  shirt.  Well,  these  pajamas, 
in  a  half-dozen  big  packing  cases,  went  duly 
Cubaward,  but  no  word  of  their  arrival  ever 
came  back.  The  ladies  waited  about  a  month. 
Then  they  wired  to  the  colonel,  a  genial, 
whole-souled  Conshohockener :  "Anxious  to 
know  if  you  got  the  pajamas  last  month." 
The  colonel  had  never  heard  of  pajamas. 
He  wired  back.  "Story  is  a  He,  out  of  whole 
cloth,  probably  fabricated  by  enemies  to  ruin 
me  politically.  Admit  am  not  total  abstainer, 
but  never  had  pajamas  last  month  or  any 
other  time." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

The  Sentimental  Sense. 
My  sentimental  sense  is  such 
That    Realism's    ruthless    touch 

Can  not  displace 

The    fond    embrace 
With   which   Romance   I   cling  to. 
Now   pigs  arc  hardly   thought   to  be 
A    theme    for    loving   eulogy, 
Or    lyrical    apostrophe; 
Pigs  arc  poetical   to   me. 

And  so  a  pig  I  sing  to. 
Oh,  pig,  thy  blue  anil  beaming  eye 
Smiles  on  me  from  thy  rose-decked  sty. 

Oh,    pensive   pig, 

Romantic    pig. 
Hear   my   adoring  sigh! 

A  cabbage,  by  the  common  herd 
Is  generally  deemed   absurd; 

Both    coarse   and  plain, 

Of  common  grain, 
A    vegetable    yokel. 
And  yet  to  me  a  cabbage  seems 
Fit   subject    for   an    artist's  dreams; 
For    fond    effusions,    tender   themes; 
A  cabbage,  in  the  moon's  pale  beams 

Inspires  my   praises  vocal. 
Oh,    cabbage,   of  the  pale-green    hue, 
Washed  by  the  pearly  morning  dew, 

Oh,  cabbage  fair, 

Oh,  cabbage  fair, 
I    bring   thee    homage   true ! 

And  some  there  be  of  whom  I  wot, 
Who  hold  that  kitchen  soap  is  not 

A  proper   thing 

Of  which   to   sing 
In    sentimental    measure. 
But  kitchen  soap,  by  one  of  taste, 
Upon  a  pinnacle   is  placed; 
And  any  scene  by  it  is  graced. 
So  smooth  and  bright,  so  pure  and  chaste, 

It  gives   exquisite  pleasure. 
Oli,  kitchen  soap,  of  graceful  form, 
I  bring  to  thee  my  worship  warm. 

Oh,  kitchen  soap, 

Oh,  yellow  soap, 
You   take  my  heart  by  storm! 

— Carolyn    Wells,    in    Harper's    Weekly. 


My  Lady  New  York. 
O    siren   of   tresses  peroxide. 

And  heart  that  is  as  hard. as  a  flint, 
Blue    orbs    of    complacency    ox-eyed, 

That  light   at   the   mark  of  the    mint, 
Ears  only   for  jingle   of  joybells, 

A   conscience   as   light   as   a   cork — 
You   are   wedded   to    follies  and    foibles, 

My    Lady    New   York. 

True,  you  have  (not  enough,  though,  to  hurt  you). 

Your  moods  and   your  manners  austere; 
You   have  visions  and  vapors  of  virtue, 

And  "reform"  for  a  time  has 'your  ear; 
But  of  chaste  Puritanic  embraces 

You   soon   have  enough   and   to   Sparc, 
And    then    you    kick    over    the    traces, 

And   virtue   forswear. 

So,   go   it,   milady!      Foot   fleetly 

The  paths  that  arc  primrose  and  gay; 
Abandon    your    fancy   completely 

To   follies   and    fads  of  the  day. 
"Reform"    is   a   something   that    throttles 

The  joys  of  the  pace  that's  intense — 
Smash  hearts,   reputations,  and  bottles, 

And    d n    the    expense! 

— Philadelphia    Ledger. 


In  the  compartment  of  the  carriage  in 
which  I  was  traveling  to  Guildford  some 
years  ago  ( writes  a  correspondent  of  the 
London  Chronicle)  was  a  woman  and  her 
baby.  Facing  her  was  an  elderly  clergyman, 
who  took  notice  of  the  infant.  He  pleased 
the  mother  by  saying,  in  admiring  tones, 
"Well,  that  is  a  baby  I"  When  the  mother 
left  the  train,  my  fellow-traveler  said,  "When- 
ever I  have  occasion  to  talk  to  a  mother  con- 
cerning her  child,  I  always  use  that  phrase. 
It  pleases  the  parent,  and  has  the  merit  of 
being  strictly  true."  Later  on  I  learned  I 
had   been   talking   to   Lewis   Carroll. 


Mr.    Henpeck — Well,    anyhow,    you've    had 
the   last   word!      Mrs.   Henpeck — Liar! — Life. 

Hirschman  &  Co. 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths.  Now  at  220  Grant 
Avenue  with  a  greatly  increased  selection  in 
alt  departments. 


►HEADACHES 

104, 2 5 1 50*  &$l?_o  Bottles. 


Weils  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
No.  4  MONTGOMERY  STREET 


Capital,     Surplus    and     Undivided 

Profits    $10,868,154.20 

Deposits 20,612,588.66 

Cash  and   Sight   Exchange 10,915,762.32 

Isaias    W.    Hellman President 

I.    W.   Hellman,  Jr.  ..  .Vice-President 

F.    L.    Lipman Vice-President 

Frank    B.    King Cashier 

George    Grant Asst.    Cashier 

W.    McGavin Asst.    Cashier 

E.  L.  Jacobs Asst.  Cashier 

DIRECTORS 

ISAIAS  w.  hellman  f.  l.  lipman 

LEON    SLOSS  WM.    F.    HERRIN 

C    DE    GUIGNE  F.    W.   VAN   SICKLEN 

PERCY   T.    MORGAN  JAMES   L.    FLOOD 

DUDLEY    EVANS  H.    E.    LAW 

I.    W.    HELLMAN,  JR.                  J.    HENRY    MEYER 

WM.     HAAS  CHAS.    J.    DEERING 

E.    H.    HARRIMAN 

Customers  of  this  Bank  are  offered  every  facility  consistent  with 
prudent  banking..     New  accoonls  are  invited. 


The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 

N.  E.  cor.  Pine  and  Sansome  Streets 

CAPITAL $4,000,000 

SURPLUS 1,350,000 

Sig  Greenebaum,  President;  H.  Fleishhacker, 
Vice-President  and  Manager;  Jos.  Friedlander, 
Vice-President;  C.  F.  Hunt,  Vice-President; 
R.  Altschul,  Cashier;  A.  Hochstein,  Assistant 
Cashier;  F.  E.  Beck,  Assistant  Cashier;  I. 
Steinhart,   Chairman  of  Finance  Committee. 


Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

$3 


a  year 


INSPECTION 

and 

COMPARISON 

INVITED 


MECHANICS  SAVINGS  BANK 

Market  and  Mason  Streets 


ESTABLISHED   1858 


SUTRO  &>  CO. 

412  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

BONDS  FOR 
INVESTMENT 

List  on  application 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

(THE  GERMAN   BANK) 
Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed    Capital    $   1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..      1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and   Contingent    Funds..      1,504, 498. fi8 

Deposits  June  30,  1909 36,793,234.04 

Total    Assets    39,435,681.38 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlamlt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President, 
Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  II.  R.  Schmidt;  As- 
sistant Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary, 
George  Tourny ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H. 
Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,  Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer,    Manager. 


French  Savings  Bank 

108  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 

Paid-up    Capital    ?    600.000 

Total   Assets    4,270,800 

Strictly   a    Savings    Bank.      Open    Saturday 
Evening   from  7  to  8:30 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President:  Arthur 
Legallet,  1st  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
2d  Vice-President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  P. 
A.    Bergerot,    Attorney. 

Directors — N.  C.  Babin,  J.  A.  Bergerot, 
Charles  Carpy,  Arthur  Legallet,  G.  Belcney,  II. 
de  St.  Seine,  J.  M.  Dupas,  Leon  Bocqueraz,  J. 
E.  Artigues,  J.  S.  Godeau,  John  Ginty,  O.  Bozio. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

The  French-American  Bank  is  located  in  the 
same  building. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established    18S0  OF   HARTFOUD 

Cash    Capital    $1,000,000 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 2,462,739 

Total   Cash   Assets 6,365,877 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH 

Manager    Pacific   Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL  BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


J.  C.WILSON 

MEMBER 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

CHICAGO   BOARD  OF  TRADE 

THE  STOCK  AND   BOND   EXCHANGE  OF  5.   F. 

CORONADA 

Cor.  Loma  and  Orange  Ave. 

Mills  Building  Hotel  Alexandra 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS    ANGELES 


N.  W.  HALSEY  &  CO.,  bankers 


DEALERS  IN 
HIGH  GRADE 


BONDS 


NEW  YORK 
49  Wall  St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1429  Chestnut  St. 


CHICAGO 

152  Monroe  St. 


LIST  ON 
APPLICATION 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
424  California  St. 


Adequate  Service 

The  definition  of  adequate  service  given  by  the  Wisconsin  state  utilities  commission  is 
as    follows: 

"Adequate  service  is  not  necessarily  the  best  service  which  'l  is  possible  to  give,  bul 
rather  the  best  service  which  can  be  given  with  due  regard  to  economy  to  the  consumer  and 
llic   company." 

In  other   words,   what   may  lie  possible   in    the  largest  cities   with    their   hundreds  •<(  thou- 
sands   of    gas    consumers,    may    not    he    practicable    in    communities    of    smaller    size, 
the  NECESSARY   COST  of  such  service  would  he  prohibitive  to  mosl    citizens. 

At  the  same  time  generally  adequate  service  anywhere  must  meet  two  broad  require- 
ments: 

1 — It  must  he   reasonably  efficient  and   constant. 

2 — It  must   he  available   l"    the    majority   of  citizens. 

An    often    interrupted    service    is    dear    at    any    price.     Service    obtainable    only    by    those 
living  in   the  closely  built  up  or   favored   sections  is   not    fair   to   pei.pl,-  ol    moderate   Dieai        " 
lo   the  licst   interests  of  the  city  as  a  whole. 

The  gas  company  believes  in  conducting  its  business  in  the  mosl  liberal,  alert,  and  p'ro 
gressivc  manner,  and  lias  been  and  is  willing  to  make  heavy  investments  for  extensions  if 
there  is  even  a  possibility  of  realizing  profit  at  some   future  time. 

By  making  its  service  available  in  all  parts  of  the  city  and  maintaining  a  high  standard 
of  efficiency  the  gas  company  has  aided  materially  in  creating  desirable  residence  districts 
and   has  greatly   enhanced   real  estate  values. 

In  every  way  determined  efforts  arc  made  by  the  company  to  maintain  its  service  nol 
only    up    to    the    standard    set    by    utilities    commissions    in    stales    that    have    them,    but    beyond 


uch    standard. 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle    of   the   social   happenings    dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in  the 
following  department: 

Xothing  of  a  formal  nature  has  as  yet  taken 
place  in  the  social  world,  but  there  are  plans  for 
events  galore.  Cards  will  he  out  in  a  few  days 
for  the  dancing  clubs  and  several  private  balls 
are  to  take  place  as  well  before  the  holidays. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Edith 
Anita  Page,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Wilfred 
Page  and  Mrs.  Page,  to  Mr.  James  van  Loben 
Sels.  Their  wedding  will  take  place  in  December. 
The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Avis 
Sherwood,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Sher- 
wood, to  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Doremus  of  New  York. 
No  date  is  announced  for  the  wedding. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Helen  Wilson,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Scott  Wilson,  to  Paymaster 
Walter  Greer,  U.  S.  N.,  took  place  on  Wednesday 
evening  of  last  week  at  Trinity  Church.  The  cere* 
mony  was  performed  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  by 
Bishop  William  Ford  Nichols,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  Frederick  dampen.  Mrs.  Frederick  Stott 
was  the  matron  of  honor.  Miss  Rhoda  Xiebling. 
maid  of  honor,  Miss  Catherine  Hutchinson,  Miss 
Marian  Lally,  and  Miss  Florence  Braverman  the 
bridesmaids,  and  little  Miss  Laura  Coffey  the 
flower  girl.  Paymaster  James  F.  Kutz,  U.  S.  N., 
was  the  best  man  and  the  ushers  were  Dr.  John 
Brooks  Kauffman,  U.  S.  N.,  Lieutenant  Thomas 
R.  Kurtz,  U.  S.  N..  Paymaster  James  P.  Helms, 
U.  S.  X-.  Lieutenant  Kirby  B.  Crittenden,  U.  S. 
X..  Ensign  Harvey  Delano,  U.  S.  X.,  and  Mr. 
Frank  Chambers.  After  the  ceremony  a  reception 
was  held  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents,  on 
Washington    Street. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Florence  Partello,  daugh- 
ter of  Major  A.  M.  C.  Partello,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Partello,  to  Captain  George  Stewart,  Twenty- 
Fifth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  took  place  on  Thursday 
evening,  September  2.  at  Zamboanga,  Philippine 
Islands.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Stewart  will  be  at 
home  after  January  15  at  Fort  George  Wright, 
Washington. 

Mrs.     O.     B.     M.     Hazard     will     entertain     today 
(Saturday)   at  bridge  at  her  home  at  the  Presidio. 
Mrs.  William  Watts  will  entertain  today   (Satur- 
day) at  a  luncheon  at  the  Claremont  Country'  Club, 
at   which    thirty-five    guests   will   be   present. 

Miss  Dorothy  Van  Sicklen  will  entertain  at  a 
dinner  dance  at  the  Claremont  Country  Club  on 
Saturday  of  next  week  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Harris 
Ralston. 

Miss  Martha  Calhoun  was  the  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  on  Tuesday  last  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Harold 
Dillingham  of  Honolulu. 

Miss  Grace  Buckley  was  the  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon at  her  home  in  Sausalito  on  Thursday  of 
last    week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  East  Miller  entertained  at 
a  reception  on  Saturday  last  at  their  home  on 
Brown  Heights,  Oakland.  About  two  hundred 
guests  were  present. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Ransome  was-the  hostess  at  a  tea 
on  Wednesday  last  at  her  home,  Grand  Avenue 
and  Harrison  Street,  Oakland,  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Ernest    Peixotto. 

Miss  Xora  Evans  entertained  at  a  lea  this  after- 
noon (Saturday)  at  her  home  in  Berkeley  in  honor 
of  Miss  Edith  Page. 

Mrs.  Edward  Schmieden  and  Mrs.  Seward  Mc- 
Xear  entertained  at  a  bridge  party  on  Thursday 
last  at  the   Lagunitas   Country   Club. 

Mr.  Arthur  Chesebrough  and  Miss  Helen  Chese- 
brough  entertained  on  Sunday  last  at  a  yachting 
party. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Sherwood  and  her  daughters,  Miss 
Avis  and  Miss  Mary,  gave  a  tea  to  Miss  Jean 
Tyson  last  Friday,  at  which  was  announced  the 
engagement  of  Miss  Avis  Sherwood  and  Mr.  Ar- 
thur L.   Doremus  of  Xew  York  City. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Kinloch  Johnstone  was  the  hostess 
on  Saturday  at  luncheon  at  the  St.  Francis  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Hickox  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who 
with  her  husband  is  stopping  at  the  Fairmont. 
The  others  present  were  Mrs.  Henry  Ferguson, 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  Mrs.  William  Lynham 
Shiels,  Mrs.  J.  Wilson  Shiels,  Baroness  von 
Schroeder,  Miss  Mollie  Phelan,  Mrs.  Sullivan, 
Mrs.  Harrison,  Mrs.  White  (formerly  Miss  Sulli- 
van),   and   Miss   Kate    Dillon. 


Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and   from   this   city   and    Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Calif ornians : 

Mrs.  James  Coffin,  Miss  Xatalie  Coffin,  and  Miss 
Sara  Coffin  will  close  their  Ross  Valley  home  for 
the  winter  and  have  taken  an  apartment  at  the 
St.    Regis   on    Gough    Street. 

Mrs.  Kate  Felton  Elkins  will  leave  this  month 
for  her    home  in    Philadelphia. 

Miss  Alice  Griffith  returned  last  week  from 
Lake  Tahoe,  where  she  has  been  during  the  month 
since  her  arrival  from  the  East,  where  she  spent 
the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Page  and  Miss  Leslie 
Page  have  taken  a  house  on  Yallejo  Street  near 
Devisadero    for    the    winter    months. 

Mr.  Patrick  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Thornwell  Mul- 
lally  have  been  for  the  past  few  weeks  on  a  shoot- 
ing  trip   in    Montana. 

Mrs.  Louis  Findlay  Monteagle,  who  has  been 
tar  tying  in  New  York  since  her  arrival  from 
Europe,  is  expected  to  return  to  San  Francisco 
in    about   ten    days. 

Mrs.  James  Cunningham.  Miss  Sara  Cunning- 
ham, and  Miss  Elizabeth  Cunningham  are  expected 
to  arrive  from  Xew  York  in  the  near  future  for 
a    visit      t    some   weeks'    duration. 

Miss    Jennie    Crocker    left    last    week    for    New 

York  to  join   Mrs.   Whitelaw   Reid,  whom  she  will 

accompany  to    England   foi    a  stay  of  some  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Peyton  have  taken  an 

apartment  at  the   St.    Regis  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  .V  rs.  George  Abner  Xewhall,  who  have 
been  at  their  country  place  at  Burlingame  all 
summer,  will  return  next  week  to  their  Pacific 
Avenue  hort'e- 

Jo  ph  B.  Crockett  has  returned  frum  a 
M  ^.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase  at  Stag's 
;po    Valley. 

aond  MacGavin  has  been  in  town  for 
sit    from    Shasta. 
.Jrs.    Charles  Josselyn  and  Miss   Myra 


Josselyn,    who    have    been    abroad    since    the    early 
spring,  will  sail  for  home  this  month. 

Mr;.  Adolph  P.  Scheld,  who  has  been  visiting 
her  sister,  Mrs.  C.  O.  Alexander,  has  returned  to 
her   home   in    Sacramento. 

Mrs.  Charles  Keeney  and  Miss  Innes  Keeney 
left  on  Tuesday  for  the  East,  where  they  will 
spend  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Stetson  Winslow  arrived  several 
days  since  in  New  York  from  Europe,  where  she 
has  been  traveling  for  some  months. 

Miss  Linda  Cadwalader  has  returned  from  a 
visit  to   Menlo    Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins  have  reopened 
their  home  on  California  Street,  after  spending 
the  summer  at  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  Prescott  Scott  has  gone  East  for  a  brief 
stay. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fran*  B.  Anderson  of  San  Ra- 
fael have  taken  an  apartment  at  the  Lafayette,  on 
Sacramento   Street,   for  the  winter  months. 

Miss  Marian  Rodgers  is  visiting  at  Bremerton 
Navy  Yard  as  the  guest  of  her  uncle,  Admiral 
John   Rodgers,  U.    S.   N. 

Mrs.  Russell  J-  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Mountford 
Wilson  are  guests  at  the  Hotel  St.  Regis  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Wilson  and  Miss  Maud 
Wilson,  who  have  been  at  their  Belvedere  home 
during  the  summer,  will  occupy  the  Wilshire  house 
on  Baker  Street  this  winter. 

Mis;  Alice  Oge  has  been  visiting  Miss  Jeannette 
von  Schroeder  at  the  Von  Schroeder  ranch  in  San 
Luis    Obispo. 

Mr.  Beverly  Tucker  spent  the  week  end  at  St. 
Helena  as  the  guest  of  friends. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Clay  Miller  have  taken  an 
apartment  on  Clay  Street  near  Larkin  until  the 
spring. 

Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker  will  leave  a  little  later 
in  the  season  for  Boston,  where  she  will  spend 
the  winter. 

Mrs.  Horace  Pillsbury  has  returned  from  a 
sojourn  in  the  East  and  Europe, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Welbore  Burnett  (formerly  Miss 
Grace  Hammond)  and  their  little  son  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  in  Piedmont,  after  visiting 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.   B.  Hammond  in  this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Harris  (formerly  Miss 
Lucie  King)  have  returned  from  their  wedding 
journey  and  are  at  their  apartment  on  Devisadero 
and  Washington  Streets. 

Mrs.  John  Gill  of  Redlands  (formerly  Miss  Sara 
Drum)  is  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs.  William  Greer 
Hitchcock,   at    San    Mateo. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau  will  spend  the 
winter    at   the   Hotel    Granada. 

.  Mrs.  F.  F.  Low  and  Miss  Flora  Low  have  taken 
apartments  at  the   St.   Francis  for  the  winter. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Langley  Porter,  who  have  been 
at  the  Peninsula  Hotel  at  San  Mateo  for  some 
months,  have  returned  to  town  and  are  at  the 
Hotel    Colonial. 

Mrs.  Laura  Pike  Fuller  will  spend  the  winter 
in    Xew  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Sefton  (formerly  Miss 
Helen  Thomas)  arrived  this  week  from  their  home 
in  San  Diego  and  are  guests  at  the  St.  Francis. 
They  will  leave  this  month  for  a  trip  to  New 
York. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt  have  returned 
from  a  stay  at  Lake  Taboe. 

Mrs.  John  Deane  and  Miss  Marie  Rose  Deane 
have  taken  an  apartment  at  the  Kellogg  on  Sacra- 
mento   Street    for   the  winter. 

Mrs.  John  Polhemus  and  her  two  little  sons 
will  spend  the  winter  at  Coronado,  while  Mr.  Pol- 
hemus is  in    Central  America. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Chickering  are  touring 
Mendocino    County   in  their  motor. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Miller  and  her  son,  Mr.  Carlton 
Earl  Miller,  have  closed  their  home,  Earlton 
Lodge,  in  Montecito,  Santa  Barbara,  and  have 
taken  apartments  at  the  Fairmont  for  the  winter. 
Miss  Agnes  Tillmann  and  her  brother,  Fred, 
are  now  in  Paris,  where  they  will  remain  until 
their  early  departure   for   home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  F.  Baldwin  of  Honolulu 
are  visiting  Mrs.  Baldwin's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  H.   Kittredge,   at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  M.  Armer  and  family 
have  returned  to  town  from  their  Larkspur  home 
and  will  reside  for  the  winter  at  2S50  Washing- 
ton   Street. 

Miss  Jennie  Crocker  spent  much  of  the  past 
week  in  town  at  the  St.  Francis,  receiving  the  good 
wishes  of  her  friends  before  starting  Friday  for 
Xew  York  to  join  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid,  who  has 
been  spending  the  early  autumn  in  the  Berkshire 
hills.  Mrs.  Reid  and  Miss  Crocker  will  go  on 
to  London.  She  will  visit  her  relatives,  Ambas- 
sador and  Mrs.  Reid,  their  daughter,  Mrs.  John 
Warde,  and  the  Honorable  John  Warde,  and  Lord 
and  Lady  Granard.  Miss  Crocker,  according  to 
present   plans,   will   return    in   December. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  C.  Hunt  are  now  perma- 
nently located  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 

Mrs.  F.  F.  Low  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Flora 
Low,    after    an    absence   of   several   months   at    Del 


Monte,  have  returned  to  the  city  and  will  be 
domiciled  at  the  St.   Francis  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Green  have  decided 
to  close  their  San  Mateo  home,  and  with  sons,  El- 
dredge  and  Allen,  spend  the  winter  at  the  Hotel 
St.    Francis. 

General  and  Mrs.  Edward  Kirkpatrick  arrived 
at  Del  Monte  last  week  and,  as  has  been  their 
custom  for  several  years,  will  spend  the  winter 
there.  Their  home  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
is  in  Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Buck  of  New  York  and 
their  three  children,  who  were  at  the  Peninsula 
Hotel  for  a  short  time,  will  be  at  Del  Monte  for 
several  weeks. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Tredwell  and  his  bride  arrived  at  Del 
Monte  on  Friday  of  last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Livingston  were  at  Del 
Monte  for  the  week  end. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Lindsley  of  San  Francisco 
went  to  Del  Monte  to  visit  their  friends,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Buck.  Mr.  Lindsley  returned  to  the 
city  on  Monday,  but  Mrs.  Lindsley  will  remain 
for    some    time    longer. 

Dr.  Oscar  Mansfeldt  of  San  Francisco  stopped 
at  Del  Monte  for  a  few  days  last  week. 

Among  those  registered  at  Del  Monte  from  San 
Francisco  during  the  past  week  the  following 
names  are  noted:  Mr.  I.  W.  Van  Landt,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  C.  Good,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  A. 
Alverson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Lindsay,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Chester    S.    Meyers. 

Among  San  Francisco  arrivals  at  Hotel  del 
Coronado  are  Mr.  Martin  Schneider,  Mr.  James 
Horsburg.  Jr.,  Mr.  E.  S.  Swann,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Murphv,  Bishop  E.  F.  Hughes.  Mr.  Frank  M. 
Warren,  Mr.  Howard  D.  Bays,  Mr.  W.  E.  Hutch- 
inson, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Deering,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  D.  McGarrity,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  A. 
Greer. 


Army  and  Navy. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and  navy  officers  who  are  or  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points: 

Brigadier-General  John  J.  Pershing,  U.  S.  A., 
sailed  on  the  transport  Thomas  on  Tuesday  last 
for  the  Philippines  and  will  take  station  at  Zam- 
boanga. 

Colonel  Robert  R.  Stevens.  U.  S.  A,  chief  quar- 
termaster. Department  of  California,  has  returned 
from  a  brief  trip  to  Los  Angeles  to  deliver  an 
address  before  the  National  Guard  Convention. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  George  F.  Cooke,  Twenty- 
Second  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  upon  his  own  applica- 
I  tion,  is  retired  from  active  service,  after  more 
than  thirty-four  years'  service,  to  take  effect  Jan- 
uary  7,    1910. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry  T.  Harris,  Medical 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  assume,  in 
addition  to  his  other  duties,  temporary  charge  of 
the  Medical  Supply  Depot  at  San  Francisco. 

Major  Thomas  B.  Lamoreux,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  appointed  a  member 
of  the  examining  board  at  the  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco  to  succeed  Colonel  Frederick  Marsh, 
U.    S.    A. 

Major  Arthur  W.  Chase,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  who  was  promoted  from  captain  on 
September  9,  is  ordered  on  expiration  of  his  pres- 
ent leave  of  absence,  to  proceed  to  the  Presidio 
of  San  Francisco  and  report  for  duty. 

Major  Albert  E.  Truby,  Medical  Corps.  U.  S.  A, 
has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  one  month. 

Captain  Claude  E.  Brigham,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  who  was  promoted  to  his  pres- 
ent rank  on  September  10,  has  been  placed  on 
the  unassigned  list  and  will  remain  on  duty  at 
his  present  station. 

Captain  William  H.  Brooks,  Medical  Corps,  U. 
S.  A.,  Captain  Charles  N.  Barney,  Medical  Corps, 
V  S.  A.,  Captain  Patrick  H.  McAndrew.  Medical 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  Captain  Wallace  De  Witt,  Medi- 
cal Corps,  L".  S.  A.,  and  Captain  Robert  M-  Thorn- 
burgh,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  have  been  or- 
dered to  report  in  person  to  Major  Euclid  E. 
Frick,  Medical  Corps.  U.  S.  A.,  president  of  an 
examining  board  at  the  General  Hospital,  Presidio 
of  San  Francisco,  at- such  time  as  they  may  be 
required  by  the  board,  for  examination  to  deter- 
mine their  fitness  for  promotion. 

Lieutenant  George  Ruhlen,  Jr.,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A,  has  had  Happy  Camp,  California, 
designated  as  his  station  while  on  duty  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Progressive  Military  Map  of  the 
United    States. 

Lieutenant  E.  Llewellyn  Bull,  U.  S.  A.,  recently 
promoted  from  second  lieutenant,  Twenty-Second 
Infantry.  U-  S.  A.,  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Twent\--First    Infantry,    U.    S.    A. 

Lieutenant  William  A.  Carleton,  Thirtieth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A-,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  has 
been  granted  two  months'  leave  of  absence,  which 
took  effect  October  1. 

Lieutenant  Fred  C.  Miller,  battalion  adjutant, 
Thirtieth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A„  Fort  Mason,  has  been 
granted  two  months  and  twenty-three  days'  leave 
of  absence,  which  took  effect  on  October   1. 


Continental  Building  and  Loan  Association 


(Established  b  1889) 


Jundion  of  Golden  Gate  Avenue 
TAYLOR  and  MARKET  STS. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Paid-in  Capital 


HON.  EDWARD  SWEENY  -  -  -  President 
JAMES  McCULLOUGH  -  -  1st  Vice-President 
DR.  JOSEPH  G.  CRAWFORD  -  2d  Vice-President 

GAVIN  McNAB    -    - Attorney 

WILLIAM  CORBIN    .    -    -    Sec.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 


fl 


$2,000,000.00 

Write  the  Association  for  par- 
ticulars regarding  6  per  cent 
certificates  of  deposit,  the  safes! 
investment  in  California;  in- 
terest payable  semi-annually. 


[VERY  WOMAN 


Covets  a  fresh,  smooth,  satiny  complexion,  and 
what  satisfaction  and  peace  of  mind  its  posses- 
sion brings.  The  lines  of  age,  worry,  and 
overwork  (deadly  enemies  of  a  woman's 
beauty)  are  rendered  well-nigh  powerless  by 
Mrs.  Nettie  Harrison's  LOLA  MONTEZ 
CREME.  Other  Creams  fail  to  produce  the 
delightful  sensation  of  refreshing  coolness  and 
relaxation  to  a  dry,  drawn  or  chapped  skin,  so 
characteristic  of  this.  Its  remarkable  healing 
and  soothing  effect  immediately  follows  the 
first  application,  and  most  important,  it  does 
not  promote  the  growth  of  down  upon  the  face. 
Would-be  imitators  have  utterly  failed  in  their 
efforts  to  learn  its  secret.  For  wrinkles  and 
massage  it  is  simply  ideal — one  trial  discloses 
its  exclusive  individuality.  A  sample  with  a 
copv  of  my  book,  "Secret  of  Beauty  and  Good 
Health,"  sent  free  on  request  Price  per  jar 
(three  months'  treatment),  75c  at  all  druggists. 

Mrs.  NETTIE  HARRISON 

San  Francisco 


aCTDlCP/  EYE  Q 

TX   MADE  TO  ORDER- £J 


r?.CM  KOVEMBEB  202  TO  DECEMBEB  1U 
AB  EYE  SPECIALIST  Wlli  BE  ON  THE 
PREMISES  MAKTKO  EYES  TO  TIT  AXD 
MATCH  rOB  IMMEDIATE  DELTVEBY  AP- 
POINTMENTS BESEP.VEP  NOW 


77i£ 


OCI/JJWUM 


644  Market  St. 

Opp.  Palace  Hot&l 


FAIRMONT 
HOTEL 


As  distinctively  different 
in  service  and  appoint- 
ment as  it  is  in  situation 
and  surroundings. 


Palace  Hotel  Company 


HOTEL  NORMANDIE 

Sutter  and  Gough  Sts. 
A    comfortable,  high  order,    apiown 
hotel,  now  under  lie  management  of 

THOS.  H.  SHEDDEN 
Formerly  manager  of  St.  Dunstan's 


DEL   MONTE   EXPRESS 

(the  fast  through  train  with  parlor  car)  now 

leaves  Third  and  Townsend  station,  San  Francisco 

at  2:00  p.  m.  daily 

instead  of  3:00  p.m.  as  heretofore 
arriving  at 

Hotel  del  Monte 

at  5:43  instead  of  6:43  p.  m..  giving 
ample  time   to   rest   before   dinner 

Write  for  rales  and  reservations  at  Del  Monte  lo 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager 


Hotel  del  Coronado 


Motto :  "  BEST  OF  EVERYTHING  " 

Most   Delightful   Climate   on   Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 

Summer  rates,  $3.50  per  day  and  upward^ 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passengers 

from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 

Coast   S.    S.   Co.   steamers. 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other   outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New   700-foot   ocean   pier,    for   fishing.      Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado    Beach,    Cal. 

Or  see  H.    F.   NORCROSS,    Agent, 

334   So.   Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;   Main  3917. 


October  9,  1909. 
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Pears' 

There's  a  unique 
adaptability  about 
Pears'  Soap.  It  makes 
the  child  enjoy  its  bath, 
helps  the  mother  pre- 
serve her  complexion, 
and  the  man  of  the 
house  finds  nothing 
quite  so  good  for  sha- 
ving. 

Have  you  used  Pears' 
Soap? 

Pears'  the  soap  for  the  whole  family. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION    SQUARE 


(^  A  four-story  annex,  pro- 
viding a  street  entrance  to 
the  White  and  Gold 
Room,  will  be  built  on 
Geary  immediately. 

Unusual  conveniences  will  be 
arranged   for  theatre  parties. 


Under  the  management  of 
James  Woods 


BISMARCK  CAFE 

FRITZ  MULLER  &  SONS,  Props.     Sealing  Capacity.  1800 
Leads  in   catering  to  San    Fran- 
cisco's epicures  and  music  lovers 

POPULAR    PRICES 

Music  noon,  evenings  and  after  theatre  by  the  famous 

BERR  FERDINAND  STARK'S  VIENNA  ORCHESTRA 

PACIFIC  BUILDING     San  Francisco      Market  and  Fourth 


OPTICIAN 

34-  KEARNY  STREET 

BEf.MARKEia  POSTSTS.  SANFRANCISCO.CALIF. 

KODAK  AGENCY-PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


John  F. 

Forbes 

Certified  Publ 

c  Accountant 
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CROCKER  BLDG. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

.^T^ABABIC 


LEAVES  NEW  YORK  JANT    20.1910 

AU  tiPtwata  l-CLuDto  Fo«7aDAYSATi400  &UP    SCND    FOR* 

l>0*  U1CLH  CjiDtC'O'.  1HD  MANACtnt-n  OF  wKTtir-o  unx     pDi*l(*DAM 

Abo  Regular  Sailing,  to  ITALY  Mil  EGYPT 
Via  Azores,  Madeira,  and  Gibraltar 

Romanic Oct.    23         Dec.    1         Jan.  15  Feb.  26 

Cretic Nov.    6         Dec.    8         Jan.  29  Mar.  12 

Canopic Nov.  13         Dec.  18         Feb.  12 

Cedric  (21,035  tons) Nov.  25        Jan.    5  Feb.  16 

Celtic  (20.904  tons) Feb.    2  Mar.  16 

WHITE  STAR  LINE,  New  York  and  Boston,  or  agents. 


MOVED 


Gladding,  McBean  &  Co. 

CLAY  PRODUCTS 

OFFICE 
311-317  CROCKER  BUILDING 

WAREHOUSE 
147-151  MINNA  STREET 
Between  New  Montgomery  and  Third 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


A  programme  aimost  entirely  novel  is  an- 
nounced for  next  week  at  the  Orpheum.  The 
most  brilliant  of  the  stars  will  be  Valerie  Ber- 
gere,  who  has  too  long  been  absent  from  this 
city.  With  the  assistance  of  a  company  in- 
cluding Herbert  Warren,  Lawrence  Morton, 
Charles  Melville,  and  Emma  Campbell,  she 
will  present  a  one-act  comedy  by  Edgar  Allen 
Woolf  entitled  "The  Sultan's  Favorite,"  based 
on  the  exodus  of  the  Sultan's  harem  during 
the  recent  revolution  in  Turkey.  The  Tus- 
cany Troubadours,  a  sextette  of  magnificent 
singers,  will  furnish  a  rare  bit  of  popular 
grand  opera.  They  will  sing  scenes  from 
"Rigoletto,"  "Faust."  "Carmen,"  "Tannhauser," 
and  other  lyric  masterpieces.  Ed.  F.  Reynard, 
who  will  appear  for  next  week  only,  is  styled 
"the  ventriloquist  with  a  production,"  for  he 
introduces  an  entire  play  with  the  assistance 
of  his  automatons,  which  totally  eclipses  any- 
thing of  its  kind  previously  witnessed  on  a 
stage.  The  Six  Glinserettis,  who  will  con- 
tribute to  the  bill,  need  no  introduction  to 
San  Francisco  audiences,  although  several 
years  have  elapsed  since  they  were  last  seen 
here.  Carlin  and  Clark,  two  German  come- 
dians, quite  as  well  known  and  popular  in  the 
East  as  Weber  and  Fields  or  Max  Rogers,  are 
sure  of  success.  For  years  they  have  been 
identified  with  the  most  successful  musical 
comedies  and  are  today  without  doubt  the 
most  laughable  "distorters"  of  the  English  lan- 
guage in  their  own  peculiar  branch  of  theat- 
ricals. Next  week  will  be  the  farewell  one 
of  Mary  Norman,  the  society  caricaturist, 
Signor  Ancillotti  and  his  marvelous  dog  Pilu, 
and  James  Young  and  his  clever  little  com- 
pany in  the  laughable  skit,  "Wanted,  a  Sis- 
ter." A  new  series  of  recently  imported  mo- 
tion pictures  will  conclude  a  performance  that 
can  not  fail  to  afford  complete  enjoyment. 


Dashing  action,  ginger,  and  "something 
doing"  every  minute,  sudden  transitions  from 
grave  to  gay,  a  song  here,  a  dance  there,  a 
bit  of  plot  which  grips  one's  heartstrings 
with  a  sudden  throb,  and  then  a  funny  situa- 
tion which  makes  one's  side  split  with  laugh- 
ter are  the  heterogeneous  conglomeration 
which  make  up  that  delightful  evening's  en- 
tertainment, "The  Girl  Question,"  which 
starts  a  week's  engagement  at  the  Garrick 
tomorrow  (Sunday)  afternoon.  It  will  be  the 
first  of  three  of  the  big  successes  of  Adams, 
Hough,  and  Howard  to  come  in  direct  succes- 
sion to  the  Garrick,  the  others  being  "Honey- 
moon Trail,"  their  latest  work,  which  will  be 
that  theatre's  Portola  attraction,  and  "The 
Time,  the  Place,  and  the  Girl." 


This  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening  will 
conclude  the  engagement  of  Corinne  and  the 
big  company  presenting  "Mile.  Mischief"  at 
the  Valencia  Theatre,  and  on  Sunday  night 
"The  Great  John  Ganton,"  a  drama  of  Ameri- 
can business  life,  written  by  J.  Hartley  Man- 
ners from  Arthur  J.  Eddy's  novel,  "Ganton 
&  Co.,"  will  begin  a  run  limited  to  one  week. 
The  attraction  comes  direct  from  the  Lyric 
Theatre  in  New  York,  where  it  has  enjoyed 
a  long  and  prosperous  run.  The  stellar  role 
is  played  by  George  Fawcett.  In  the  part  of 
John  Ganton  Mr.  Fawcett  has  a  role  that  fits 
his  personality  like  a  glove.  John  Ganton  is 
portrayed  as  a  man  of  tremendous  power  and 
initiative.  By  methods  which  would  hardly 
meet  the  approval  of  modern  anti-trust  laws, 
he  has  forced  himself  into  a  position  of  su- 
premacy in  the  packing  industry.  By  crush- 
ing competitors  his  lines  have  extended  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  as  the  play  opens  he 
is  found  in  absolute  possession  of  this  vast 
industry.  The  story  of  the  drama  has  to  do 
with  John  Ganton's  change  of  heart,  which 
comes  to  him  after  his  son  has  made  him 
see  the  iniquity  of  his  business  methods  and 
the  great  responsibility  which  they  entail. 
The  Messrs.  Shubert  have  been  prodigal  in 
the  cast.  Surrounding  Mr.  Fawcett  is  a  co- 
terie of  artists  well  known  to  the  New  York 
playgoers.  The  company  numbers  twenty- 
five,  including  Thurston  Hall,  John  Webster, 
Lucius  Henderson,  Allen  Fawcett,  Louis 
Breeson,  George  Caldwell,  Charles  Gay,  Jack 
Barnes,  Frank  Smithers,  Fanchon  Campbell, 
Elisie  Scott,  Ruth  Tomlinson,  Emilie  Calla- 
way, and  Florence  Glenn.  Matinees  will  be 
given  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 


As  the  title  implies,  "The  Third  Degree"  is 
founded  on  the  great  police  system  of  "sweat- 
ing." something  we  all  hear  of  in  a  mys- 
terious, indirect  way,  but  about  which  few  of 
us  ever  know  anything  at  first  hand.  The 
drama  deals  with  human  emotions  and  the 
attitude  of  the  police  towards  suspected  crimi- 
nals, and  while  it  treats  honestly  of  this 
theme,  it  does  not  in  any  sense  reek  with 
crime  and  criminals,  as  a  casual  glance  at  the 
title  would  lead  one  to  believe.  Withal  it 
tells  a  powerful  story,  human,  clean,  and  real, 
and  is  a  fitting  companion  to  its  predecessor, 
"The  Lion  and  the  Mouse."  Henry  B.  Harris 
is  sending  his  best  cast  of  players  to  inter- 
pret this  great  drama  at  the  Van  Ness  The- 
atre on  Monday,  October  18,  the  principals 
of  which  are  Paul  Everton,  Fernanda  Eliscu, 
E.  A.  Eberle,  Malcolm  Duncan,  Irene  Oshier, 
Alfred  Moore,  T.  L.  Coleman,  Francis  Bonn, 
H.  H.  Forseman,  Ralph  Ramsay,  and  A.  H. 
Symmons. 


HUDSON-FULTON  CELEBRATION. 


Missjulie  Heynemann  Writes  of  the  Contemporary 
Art  Collection  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 


Celebrations  are  the  order  of  the  day ; 
they  emphasize  chiefly  the  eternal  youth  of 
nations.  The  name  Portola  has  been  sud- 
denly invested  with  meaning  for  thousands  in 
California  hitherto  cheerfully  ignorant  of  the 
very  existence  of  the  hero  to  be  honored ; 
and  New  York  is  now  in  the  throes  of  the 
Hudson-Fulton  celebration,  the  occasion  for 
which  is  equally  vague  to  the  man  in  the 
street.  The  connection  is  established  by  the 
hyphen,  and  the  reason  for  the  intimate  rela- 
tion does  not  trouble  him.  All  he  really  cares 
about  is  that  there  is  to  be  a  celebration,  and 
a  rousing  one — the  harbor  full  of  war  vessels, 
hotels  of  distinguished  guests — crowded  streets 
gay  with  flags,  and  at  night  the  whole  city 
ablaze,   from   end   to   end,  with   electric  lights. 

No  arrangement  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  foreign  visitor  is  more  likely  to  astonish 
and  to  disturb  him  than  the  loan  collection  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum.  Here,  in  the  new 
wing,  the  wall  space  of  five  large  galleries  is 
covered  by  masterpieces  of  the  finest  period 
of  Dutch  art.  The  recent  Rembrandt  exhibi- 
tions, in  Amsterdam  and  Leyden,  gathering 
in,  as  they  did,  from  all  sources — Holland, 
England,  France,  Germany — the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  great  master's  paintings,  could 
show  no  more  impressive  array  than  is  now 
to  be  seen  in  this  old-new  Dutch -American 
city  of  New  York.  And,  most  surprising  to 
relate,  the  entire  collection  has  been  drawn 
exclusively  from  American  museums  or  pri- 
vate houses.  And  it  is  not  only  Rembrandt 
who  is  so  richly  represented,  but  Franz  Hals 
Vermeer,  Pieter  de  Horch.  The  catalogue — 
admirably  printed  and  arranged— assures  u= 
that  we  have  one  hundred  and  forty-five  pic 
tures  of  the  first  importance,  and  it  needs  only 
the  most  superficial  inspection  to  be  con- 
vinced that  it  is  a  plain  statement  of  fact. 

The  history  of  this  colossal  enterprise  might 
well  be  written  in  blood  and  tears.  What 
tragedies  behind  the  cold  records  of  the 
passage  of  these  cherished  possessions  from 
hand  to  hand.  Disaster  and  death,  great  fam- 
ilies impoverished,  forced  renunciations,  grim 
surrenders,  and  passionate  triumphs!  What  a 
curious  commentary  to  be  read  behind  these 
quiet  lists  of  names;  kings  and  courtiers  op- 
posed to  the  modern  forces  behind  such  men 
as  Pierpont  Morgan,  the  Vanderbilts,  George 
Gould,  Henry  Frick,  and  Widener  of  Phila- 
delphia !  It  is  apparent,  however,  that,  in 
acquiring  these  treasures,  the  owners  have 
also  inherited  the  generous  spirit  that  recog- 
nizes that  a  genuine  work  of  art  is  public 
property  and  that  individual  possession  is  only 
a    temporary   privilege. 

The  reception,  the  first  on  the  list,  was  an 
imposing  spectacle.  The  fine  entrance  hall, 
with  its  arched  stone  roof,  the  rich  darkness 
of  tapestry,  the  gleam  of  Japanese  armor  and 
ancient  hangings,  made  an  admirable  setting 
for  the  throng  that  overcrowded  the  great 
galleries.  On  every  side,  in  every  language, 
could  be  heard  suppressed  exclamations : 
"This  terrible,  all-grasping  America!"  Of  this 
collection  of  old  masters,  it  is  Rembrandt  who 
is  king — Franz  Hals,  the  gay,  the  brilliant,  the 
ever-amazing  technician,  takes  a  second  place. 

There  are  thirty-four  Rembrandts,  of 
which  all  but  a  few  bear  the  hall-mark  of 
absolutely  unquestioned  authenticity.  One 
of  the  most  beautiful  is  the  portrait  of  a  girl 
lent  by  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  It  is 
a  half  length  of  a  very  young  woman  hardly 
more  than  a  child.  The  head  is  very  firm 
and  noble,  with  rather  large  features,  grave, 
wide-opened  eyes,  and  a  complexion  that  re- 
produces, as  no  other  canvas  in  the  room, 
the  fineness  and  the  freshness,  the  almost 
flower-like  pallor  of  smooth  blonde  skin. 
Her  fair  hair  is  held  by  a  small  white  cap, 
and  in  the  harmony  of  browns  and  dull 
greens  of  which  the  costume  is  composed 
there  is  only  the  relief  of  the  full  rich  red  of 
a  double  row  of  coral  beads  around  her  neck. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  a  portrait  of  Hendrikje 
StofTels,  the  young  serving-maid  Rembrandt 
afterwards    married,    and   whose    face    appears 


again  in  the  collection  (a  picture  owned  by 
I  Mrs.  C.  P.  Huntington)  with  the  same  touch- 
ing simplicity  of  attitude,  the  same  extraordi- 
j  nary  intensity  of  expression.  This  second 
portrait  glows  with  a  thick  golden  radiance, 
but  it  is  not  so  direct,  so  appealing,  so  mys- 
teriously alive  as  the  picture  of  the  younger 
girl.  In  drawing  himself  Rembrandt  is  in- 
variably at  his  best.  Of  a  simple  nature, 
absolutely  absorbed  in  the  technical  solution 
of  the  problems  that  confronted  him — prob- 
lems of  light,  of  character,  of  color — he  can 
regard  himself  as  passively  as  any  disinter- 
ested observer,  without  the  smallest  affecta- 
tion, without  any  apparent  self-consciousness. 
Age  has  for  him  no  less  attraction  than 
youth — the  melancholy,  disillusioned  eyes  of 
bitter  experience  in  a  face  grown  heavy  and 
wrinkled  with  care,  the  clumsiness  of  the  un- 
wieldy body,  he  will  render  with  a  truth  and 
a  power  deeply,  perhaps  deliberately,  dra- 
matic. In  the  earlier  works  the  backgrounds 
are  light  in  color  and  against  them  the  figure 
is  painted  in  masses  of  dark :  in  the  later 
ones,  on  the  contrary,  the  background  is  in- 
definite darkness,  and  against  it,  starting  from 
it,  retreating  into  it.  part  of  it,  and  yet  so 
marvelously  detached,  the  figure  moves  out 
of  the  shadow,  encrusted  with  light,  a  light  at 
once  rich  and  dim.  The  later  ones  become 
more  and  more  mysterious,  swim  in  a  kind 
of  luxurious  haze  of  unreality :  transfigured 
and  yet  how  human  !  There  is  but  little  va- 
riety in  the  placing  of  these  figures;  many  of 
them  face  the  spectators  in  an  attitude  that 
only  the  splendor  of  the  color  saves  from  an 
uncompromising  clumsiness.  The  brush 
moves  over  these  surfaces  now  lightly,  now 
heavily  weighted,  with  frequently  a  divine  in- 
security— a  feeling  for  edges,  for  slight  tran- 
sitions almost  stealthy — and  a  breadth,  a  free- 
dom, a  concentration,  a  control  that  gives 
them  all  that  uniform  look  of  what  has  been 
called   "inspired  quiet." 

Franz  Hals  is  best  represented  by  the  four 
splendid  works  the  Metropolitan  has  already 
made  familiar.  The  two  well-known  figures 
af  Herr  and  Yrouw  Bodolphe — seated  in 
carved  chairs,  both  holding  gloves,  both  with 
white  ruffs  and  dark  clothes ;  sober,  refined 
in  color,  with  beautiful  silvery  lights  on 
every  surface.  These  portraits,  the  property 
of  Pierpont  Morgan,  have  long  been  the  joy 
of  the  artist,  but  even  finer  is  the  elderly 
woman,  one  of  the  great  treasures  of  the 
Metropolitan,  her  wonderful  fat  hands,  ad- 
mirably drawn,  clasped  before  her.  Unfa- 
miliar and  very  lovely  is  "The  Lady  with  the 
Rose."  All  black  and  white  and  silver,  in  a 
pose  entirely  charming,  a  hand  extended  with 
the  rose,  she  positively  moves  smiling  across 
the  canvas,  her  hair  waving  back  from  her 
face,  the  small  red  ribbon  with  which,  evi- 
dently she  tied  on  her  earrings  the  only 
touches  of  color  in  a  subdued  harmony  that 
nevertheless  gives  an  impression  of  quite  ex- 
traordinary gayety. 

The  landscapists.  Hobbema,  Ruysdael,  and 
Cuyp  ;  pointers  of  small  interiors  like  Terlnch, 
Metsu,  and  Jan  Steen,  are  represented  by 
works  of  more  or  less  importance,  but  nothing 
finer  of  Pieter  de  Horch 's  exists  anywhere. 
The  somewhat  sharp  realism  that  distinguishes 
him  gives  place  to  an  almost  fiery  richness. 
The  canvas  is  called  "Cavaliers  and  Ladies," 
ind  is  like  a  chapter  from  Florentine  or 
Venetian  history — the  figures  have  a  romantic 
charm  not  even  mildly  suggestive  of  Dutch 
heaviness  and  placidity.  An  old-world  beauty 
and  grace,  flower-like  heads,  a  silken  gleam 
of  flaring  costumes — a  movement  and  anima- 
tion that  keeps  every  surface  alive — are  all 
concentrated  in  a  small  space  about  twenty- 
five  inches  by  thirty — a  very  favorite  shape 
for  many  of  the  old  masters.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  more  than  a  suggestion  of  the  glories 
of  this  school :  even  the  minor  works  have 
been  selected  with  the  utmost  care.  In  speak- 
ing of  them  as  minor  works  it  is  impossible 
not  to  wonder  whether,  if  they  were  exhibited 
today,  they  would  be-  hailed  as  masterpieces  ? 
Living  in  that  golden  age,  how  was  it  pos- 
sible for  them  not  to  be  overshadowed  by  work- 
so  superb  as  that  of  Hals  and  Rembrandt. 
Jl-lik  Hklen  Heynemann. 
New  York,   September  30,  1909. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Mr.  Timid  (hearing  noise  at  two  a.  in.) — 
I  th — think,  dear,  that  there  is  a  m — man  in 
the  house.  His  Wife  (scornfully)—  Not  in 
this  room. — Boston   Transcript. 

Husband — Think  of  it!  Here  is  a  hairpin 
I  have  found  in  the  soup  !  Wife — Yes  ?  Now 
I  know  where  our  things  have  gone.  A  shoe- 
horn disappeared,  too  ! — Life. 

The  Agent — I  don't  see  how  you  find  room 
for  complaint  in  this  apartment.     The  Tenant 

Nor  I.     There   aint   even   room   to   take  a 

deep  breath. — Cleveland  Leader. 

A  lad  who  had  just  had  a  tooth  extracted 
requested  the  privilege  of  taking  it  home 
with  him.  "I  want  to  put  some  sugar  in  it," 
he  said,  "and  watch  it  ache." — Tit-Bits. 

The  Young  Doctor — Just  think ;  six  of  my 
patients  recovered  this  week.  The  Old  Doc- 
tor— It's  your  own  fault,  my  dear  boy.  You 
spend  too  much  time  at  the  club. — Life. 

Bung — So  you  have  succeeded  in  tracing 
back  my  ancestors?  What  is  your  fee? 
Genealogist — Twenty  guineas  for  keeping  quiet 
about  them. — Cassell's  Saturday  Journal. 

"You  look  so  pale  and  thin.  What's  got 
you?"  "Work.  From  morning  to  night  and 
only  a  one-hour  rest."  "How  long  have  you 
been   at  it?"     "I  begin   tomorrow." — Success. 

"You  mustn't  think  you  ought  to  run 
around  barefooted,  Johnny,"  said  Mrs.  Lap- 
sling,  chidingly,  "just  because  Bobby  Staple- 
ford  does.  He's  no  centurion  to  go  by." — 
Cassell's  Journal. 

"May  I  ask  you  a  question  ?"  "Sure, 
stranger."  "Why  is  everybody  in  the  section 
mixed  up  in  a  feud?"  "Well,  nobuddy  keers 
to  take  chances  on  being  an  innocent  by- 
stander."— Louisville    Courier-Journal. 

Mr.  Brown,  looking  for  his  wife,  asked  the 
cook :  "Bridget,  can  you  tell  me  of  my  wife's 
whereabouts?"  Bridget,  evidently  embar- 
rassed, hesitated  before  replying,  "I  think 
they  are  in  the  wash,  sorr." — Success. 

Mr.  Brown — I  had  a  queer  dream  last  night, 
my  dear.  I  thought  I  saw  another  man  run- 
ning off  with  you.  Mrs.  Brown — And  what 
did  you  say  to  him?  Mr.  Brown — I  asked 
him  what  he  was  running  for. — Stray  Stories. 

"A  Kentucky  couple,"  said  Mrs.  Simpkins, 
"got  married  a  few  days  ago,  after  a  court- 
ship which  had  lasted  fifty  years."  "I  sup- 
pose," replied  Mr.  Simpkins,  "the  poor  old 
man  had  become  too  feeble  to  hold  out  any 
longer." — Daily  News. 

Mrs.  X  ('away  from  home) — John,  did  you 
leave    out    anything   for    the   cat    before    you 


started?  Mr.  X  (who  dislikes  the  beast) — 
Yes ;  I  left  a  can  of  condensed  milk  on  the 
table,  with  the  can-opener  beside  it. — Human 
Life. 

"The  preacher  that  married  you  says  you 
only  gave  him  a  dollar."  "He  ought  to  be 
glad  I  didn't  sue  him  for  damages." — 
Answers. 


trifle  late,  but  her 
."      "What   did   she 
"Told  me  their  lease  was  about 
-Louisville   Courier-Journal. 


"I  may  have  remained  a 
remarks   were   too   pointed 
say,  Ferdy 
to  expire." 

"How's  yer  wheat?"  "First  rate."  "Pigs 
doin'  well?"  "Fine."  "That  puny  colt  come 
round  all  right?"  "He  sure  did."  "Glad  to 
hear  things  is  so  likely,  Bill.  How's  your 
wife  ?" — Pittsburg  Post. 

"And  when  he  proposed  did  you  tell  him  to 
see  me?"  asked  her  mother.  "Yes,  mamma, 
and  he  said  he'd  seen  you  several  times,  but 
he  wanted  to  marry  me  just  the  same." — 
Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

"Did  the  presidential  train  stop  at  Plunk- 
ville?"  It  did  not,"  admitted  the  mayor  of 
that  thriving  village.  "But  one  of  the  party 
threw  out  a  burnt  match  as  they  passed 
through." — Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

"The  Ten  Commandments  have  never  been 
repealed,  so  far  as  I  know,"  said  Uncle  Allen 
Sparks,  "but  in  these  days,  of  course,  you 
can't  expect  them  to  be  enforced  in  com- 
munities where  the  public  sentiment  is  against 
them." — Chicago  Tribune. 

The  teacher  was  describing  the  dolphin  and 
its  habits.  "And,  children,"  she  said  impres- 
sively, "a  single  dolphin  will  have  two  thou- 
sand offspring."  "Goodness  !"  gasped  a  little 
girl  in  the  back  row.  "And  how  about  mar- 
ried ones  ?" — Everybody's. 

"It's  all  very  well  for  you  to  preach 
economy,"  said  his  wife,  "but  I  notice  when- 
ever I  cut  down  expenses  that  you  smoke 
better  cigars  and  spend  more  money  for  your 
own  pleasure  than  at  any  other  time."  "Well, 
confound  it ;  what  do  you  suppose  I  want 
you  to  economke  for,  anyway  ?" — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

"What's  this?"  demanded  the  customs  of- 
ficer, pointing  to  a  package  at  the  bottom  of 
the  trunk.  "That  is  a  foreign  book  entitled 
'Politeness,'  "  answered  the  man  who  had  just 
landed.  "I  guess  I'll  have  to  charge  you  a 
duty  on  it,"  rejoined  the  inspector.  "It  com- 
petes with  a  small  and  struggling  industry  in 
this  country." — Chicago  Tribune. 

Mew  Husband — Did  you  make  those  bis- 
cuits, my  dear?  His  Wife — Yes.  darling. 
Her  Husband — Well,  I'd  rather  you  would 
not   make   any   more,   sweetheart.     His    Wife 


— Why  not,  love?  Her  Husband — Because, 
angel  mine,  you  are  too  light  for  such  heavy 
work. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  Lady  (to  hero  who  had  risked  his  life 
to  save  her  little  dog  from  a  -watery  grave, 
and  looks  for  some  reward) — Poor  fellow, 
how  wet  and  cold  you  are !  You  must  be 
soaked  through  to  the  skin.  Here — I'll  give 
you  some  quinine  pills ;  take  a  couple  now, 
and  two  more  in  an  hour's  time. — The  Throne 
and  Country. 

"I  am  in  hard  luck."  "How  so  ?"  "Told 
Milly  she  was  the  first  girl  I  ever  loved,  and 
she  said  she  had  no  time  to  waste  training 
mollycoddles."  "Well?"  "Then  I  told  Amy 
that  I  thought  I  had  loved  many  before  I  met 
the  real  thing  in  her,  and  she  asked  me  if 
my  proposal  was  the  result  of  a  cultured  taste 
— or  only  a  forlorn  hope." — Baltimore  Ameri- 
can. 
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A  Ridiculous  Law. 
It  has  been  discovered — we  use  the  word  advisedly — 
that  Congress  at  its  last  session  enacted  a  law  which 
makes  it  a  penal  offense  to  make,  issue,  or  circulate 
any  note,  check,  memorandum,  token,  or  other  obliga- 
tion for  a  sum  less  than  one  dollar,  under  penalty  of 
a  fine  which  must  not  exceed  $500  or  imprisonment  for 
a  period  not  longer  than  six  months.  This  amazing 
provision  was  tucked  into  a  measure  having  quite 
another  purpose,  and  so  deftly  as  to  escape  observa- 
tion. The  purpose  of  it  is  plain  enough.  It  is  designed 
to  stop  that  system  of  retail  trading  done  by  corre 
spondence  and  through  use  of  the  United  States 
mails  with  the  railroad  freight  and  express  services. 
Local  dealers,  eager  to  throttle  competition  on  the  part 
of  the  mail-order  houses,  somehow  got  the  thing 
through.  It  passed  the  President  unobserved  precisely 
as  it  passed  Congress.  Of  course,  such  a  law  has  no 
leg  of  equity  or  common  sense  to  stand  upon ;  it  has, 
in  fact,  no  other  purpose  than  to  limit  the  busi- 
ness of  the  mail-order  houses  as  above  set  forth.  Mani- 
festly, the  thing  prohibited  by  this  absurd  law  relates 
only  to  the  convenience  of  those  upon  whom  checks 
are    drawn    and    those    who    draw    them — upon    the 


banker  and  his  customer-  It  is  a  matter  which  nobody 
else  need  concern  himself  about;  if  the  banks  choose 
to  handle  checks  drawn  for  sums  under  one  dollar 
there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  reason  why  anybody  else 
should  interest  himself  in  or  about  it.  Legislation  these 
days  tends  to  take  wide  and  in  many  ways  ridiculous 
courses.  Every  legislature  is  importuned  by  a  multi- 
tude of  cranks  and  schemers  to  make  laws  in  support 
of  their  particular  isms  or  of  their  special  interests. 
Rarely  is  there  a  legislative  session  in  this  or  any  other 
State  which  does  not  yield  its  grist  of  impertinent, 
meddlesome,  and  mischievous  enactments,  not  so  much 
through  design  on  the  part  of  legislators  as  through 
inadvertence. 

The  Mayoralty. 
These  many  years  San  Francisco  has  been  demand- 
ing a  business  man  in  the  mayoralty.  Municipal  affairs 
are  mostly  business  affairs.  Municipal  administration 
calls  for  business  qualities — for  business  judgment, 
business  energy,  business  method.  It  has  been  thirty 
years  since  we  have  had  in  the  mayoralty  a  man  compe- 
tent for  its  duties  at  the  points  of  business  capacity 
and  experience.  We  have  had  rich  men,  poor  men, 
reformers,  politicians,  a  retail  druggist,  a  fiddler,  a 
"good  dog,"  and  a  poet.  And  we  have  had  the  kind 
of  administration  of  our  affairs  naturally  to  be  expected 
under  the  circumstances.  We  have  paid  enormous 
sums  in  taxation,  and  for  it  all  we  have  got  little  worth 
talking  about.  The  city  owns  nothing  in  the  way  of 
public  facilities ;  our  streets  are  poorly  laid,  everywhere 
broken  and  always  dirty;  our  sewer  system  is  a 
wretched  makeshift,  breathing  noxious  gases  from  every 
manhole;  our  public  buildings — when  we  had  them — 
were  firetraps  and  mantraps,  as  the  experience  of  April 
18,  1906,  demonstrated.  More  recently  we  have  had 
an  era  of  reform,  but  it  has  yielded  us  nothing.  Those 
who  have  had  charge  of  our  affairs  have  thought  it 
more  important  to  devote  their  time  and  energies  and 
the  public  money  to  Utopian  water  schemes,  calculated 
for  the  advantage  of  remote  generations,  to  whimsical 
political  studies  like  the  direct  primary,  to  picnicking 
and  holiday-making  than  to  the  immediate  and  pressing 
needs  of  the  city.  Per  consequence,  at  the  end  of  three 
years  and  a  half  since  the  smash-up,  general  municipal 
conditions  are  not  very  much  better  than  they  were 
three  years  ago.  Our  money  has  been  spent,  but  it  has 
yielded  little  worth  naming..  It  has  gone  to  sustain 
an  unbusinesslike  and  wasteful  system  of  public  ex- 
penditure, to  support  a  scheme  of  prosecution  managed 
by  private  persons  in  furtherance  of  private  motives; 
it  has  gone  to  pay  an  organization  of  spies,  informers, 
and  political  roustabouts;  it  has  been  frittered  away, 
fooled  away. 

At  last  the  long-sought  business  candidate  for  the 
mayoralty  has  appeared.  His  name  is  William  F. 
Crocker.  His  history  is  that  of  the  traditional,  self- 
helpful,  and  self-respecting  American.  His  record  is 
open  and  clean.  He  is  neither  too  young  nor  too  old. 
He  has  been  successful  in  a  productive  and  constructive 
business,  and  has  attained  a  decent  competence  without 
having  become  personally  wealthy.  He  has  retired 
from  active  business  and  therefore  has  no  personal  axes 
to  grind.  His  associations  are  respectable,  and  there 
is  about  them  no  taint  of  pretension  or  privilege.  Mr. 
Crocker  began  life  simply ;  he  has  prospered,  but  at  the 
same  time  has  lived  simply ;  his  affinities  and  his  affilia- 
tions appear  to  be  everything  that  they  ought  to  be. 

Now  we  have  a  situation  in  which  this  apparently 
ideal  candidate  for  the  mayoralty,  this  man  for  whom 
we  have  asked  and  waited,  is  in  danger  of  being  beaten. 
And  by  whom?  None  other,  indeed,  than  an  aggres- 
sive and  insolent  champion  of  class  interest,  a  friend 
and  associate  of  Ruef  and  Schmitz,  named  and  urged 
by  the  party  which  gave  us  this  precious  pair.  It  is 
the  old  story — a  three-cornered  fight,  with  the  responsi 
bility  and  respectability  of  the  community  divided 
between  two   reputable  men   and  the   sinister  interests 


consolidated  in  support  of  one  unworthy  of  respect. 
We  have  had  this  sort  of  thing  before,  notably  when 
Henry  J.  Crocker,  business  man  and  Republican,  and 
Joseph  Tobin,  business  man  and  Democrat,  were  beaten 
by  Eugene  Schmitz,  fiddler  and  Laborite.  Are  we  des- 
tined again  to  drink  of  this  bitter  cup?  Men  and  breth- 
ren, it  looks  as  if  we  were.  If  the  better  class  of 
Republicans  vote  for  Crocker  and  if  the  better  class  of 
Democrats  vote  for  Leland,  and  if  the  aggressive 
Laborites,  the  criminal  interest,  the  ne'er-do-wells  and 
scalawags  generally  vote  for  McCarthy,  then  the  result 
needs  hardly  to  be  foretold.  We  shall  have  in  the 
mayoralty  another  chosen  in  the  same  way,  supported 
in  the  same  way,  elected  in  the  same  way  as  Eugene 
Schmitz.  We  shall  have  a  mayor  owing  his  election 
to  the  sinister  elements  of  the  community,  one  bound  by 
every  motive  of  political  expediency,  plus  every  motive 
natural  to  a  man  of  a  low  type,  to  pander  to  and  serve, 
not  the  better  elements,  but  the  lower  elements.  We 
shall  have  another  administration  resting  upon  the  mob, 
looking  to  the  mob,  inspired  by  the  sentiment  of  the 
mob.  It  will  be  hard  to  bear  at  home;  away  from 
home  it  will  be  taken  as  proof  that  San  Francisco  is  a 
community  minus  political  or  other  forms  of  self-/ 
respect.  Such  outside  sympathy  as  has  survived  our 
follies  will  be  lost  to  us — and  we  won't  deserve  any- 
thing better. 

The  situation  is  plain  enough ;  but  we  can  not  learn 
that  anybody  is  doing  anything  about  it.  Indeed,  we 
don't  know  that  it  is  possible  to  do  anything  about  it. 
However,  the  Argonaut  thinks  it  knows  what  ought  to 
be  done.  It  is,  it  thinks,  patent  that  as  between  the 
two  respectable  and  worthy  candidates  for  the  mayor- 
alty Crocker  is  in  a  stronger  position  than  Leland. 
That  Crocker  is  a  Republican  and  Leland  a  Democrat 
matters  not  at  all  excepting  that  there  are  more  Repub- 
licans than  Democrats  in  San  Francisco.  The  fight  is 
between  Crocker  on  the  one  hand,  McCarthy  on  the 
other.  Leland  has  not  the  ghost  of  a  chance  of  election, 
and  practically  every  vote  cast  for  him  will  be  a  vote 
which  would  be  cast  for  Crocker  if  he  (Leland)  were 
not  in  the  field.  There  is,  we  believe,  one  man,  and 
one  man  only,  who  can  assure  to  San  Francisco  the 
election  of  a  proper  man  for  mayor — and  his  name  is 
Leland.  He  can  do  this  by  retiring  from  the  race 
and  asking  his  friends  to  vote  for  Crocker.  If  the 
situation  were  different — if,  due  to  political  and  other 
conditions,  Leland  were  the  strong  man  and  Crocker 
the  weak  one,  then  we  should  reverse  the  suggestion. 
The  issue  is  not  personal,  it  is  not  political ;  it  is  far 
higher,  far  deeper. 

We  write  without  serious  expectation  that  there  will 
be  any  change  in  the  situation.  Probably  we  shall  go 
into  this  election  with  the  handicap  of  two  good  men 
pitted  against  one  bad  one.  There  is,  indeed,  chance  of 
success;  let  us  hope  that  the  result  will  work  out  to  the 
good  fortune  and  self-respect  of  San  Francisco.  But 
the  hazard  is  very  great;  likewise  the  pity  of  it  is 
great  because  it  is  so  unnecessary. 


Properly  Dismissed. 
The  case  against  the  proprietors  of  the  Indianapolis 
Neus,  instigated  by  the  government  under  the  direct 
initiative  of  ex-President  Roosevelt,  has  been  thrown 
out  of  court,  precisely  just  as  everybody  thought  it 
would  be.  The  judgment  of  the  court  is  interesting 
from  several  points  of  view.  The  offense  of  the  \  ews 
was  publication  of  a  current  report  that  there  was  a 
corrupt  profit  to  somebody  of  $28,000,000  in  the  bargain 
by  which  the  United  States  government  acquired  the 
Panama  Canal.  Such  a  story  was  current  in  Washing- 
ton and  New  York  City,  and  the  court  holds  that  there 
was  no  offense  on  the  part  of  the  newspaper  in  printing 
it.  Judge  Anderson  of  Indianapolis,  who  renders  this 
judgment,  says  that  there  were  many  people  "who 
thought  there  was  something  wrong:  a  mmittee  of 
the  United  States  Senate  was  app' 
To  my  mind  there  were  just  groun  I 
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am  suspicious  about  it  now.  Here  was  a  newspaper 
printing  the  news,  or  trying  to.  Here  was  this  matter 
up  for  discussion,  and  I  am  not  willing  to  say  that  the 
inferences  were  too  strongly  drawn." 

The  effect  of  this  judgment  is  to  justify  a  newspaper 
in  the  publication  and  discussion  of  current  reports, 
even  though  they  may  relate  to  the  integrity  of  the 
agents  of  the  government.  It  rebukes  that  presump- 
tuous claim  to  privilege  made  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  his 
furious  denunciation  of  the  Indianapolis  Nezcs,  and  fur- 
ther illustrated  in  the  ridiculous  prosecution  of  its  pro- 
prietors for  libel  against  the  government  In  brief,  it 
sustains  that  right  of  free  speech  on  the  part  of  the 
press  traditional  with  us,  and  which  until  Mr.  Roose- 
velt came  upon  the  scene  nobody  ever  had  the  temerity 
to  question. 

There  is  another  interesting  feature  in  connection 
with  this  judgment.  Suit  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment was  brought  in  the  city  of  Washington  on  the 
theory  that  since  a  few  copies  of  the  Indianapolis 
paper  containing  the  article  objected  to  were  circulated 
in  that  city,  the  crime  of  libel — presuming  such  a  crime 
to  have  been  committed — was  committed  at  Washington 
and  so  subject  to  criminal  prosecution  in  the  Washing- 
ton courts.  Judge  Anderson  holds  that  if  any  offense 
was  committed,  the  place  of  its  commission  was  the 
place  of  publication  of  the  newspaper,  not  the  ten 
thousand  and  more  places  where  the  paper  may  have 
been  circulated.  Very  pertinently  he  adds:  "That 
man  has  read  the  history  of  our  institutions  to  little 
purpose  who  does  not  view  with  apprehension  the  suc- 
cess of  such  a  proceeding  as  this  to  the  end  that  citizens 
could  be  dragged  from  their  homes  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  seat  of  government,  for  trial  under  the 
circumstances  of  this  case." 

This  judgment  ends  a  sensational  procedure  entered 
into  on  the  part  of  the  government  in  the  spirit  of  anger 
and  resentment  and  without  serious  justification. 


The  Crane  Incident. 

The  incident  of  which  Mr.  Crane  is  the  central  figure 
is  not  a  pleasant  one ;  possibly  it  is  not  yet  a  closed  one, 
for  the  President  is  yet  to  be  heard  from.  Mr.  Taft  has 
particularly  desired  ability  and  discretion  in  the  Chi- 
nese mission.  He  looked  long  and  carefully  for  a  man, 
first  tendering  the  appointment  to  Mr.  Fulton  of  Ore- 
gon, who  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  distinctly 
able  men  in  the  Senate,  then  to  our  own  John  Hays 
Hammond,  in  whom  he  reposes  especial  confidence. 
For  personal  reasons  these  gentlemen  declined.  Then 
after  a  delay  of  several  weeks  the  post  was  offered 
to  Mr.  Crane  of  Chicago,  who  accepted  it  reluctantly 
and  under  persuasion. 

In  his  interviews  with  department  officials  prior  to 
his  departure  for  China  some  three  weeks  ago,  Mr. 
Crane  was  given  what  is  technically  known  as  the 
"inside  dope"  in  the  matter  of  the  government's  atti- 
tude towards  certain  pending  Oriental  questions.  Con- 
currently he  was  told  by  the  President  that  the  country 
needed  to  be  informed  and  interested  in  connection  with 
Oriental  matters,  and  was  especially  instructed  to  seize 
every  opportunity  of  public  instruction — to  write  and 
to  speak  freely  with  respect  to  Chinese  matters  upon 
even'  available  occasion.  Mr.  Crane  acted  upon  these 
instructions,  or  upon  his  interpretation  of  them,  and 
among  other  things  he  talked  with  more  or  less  free- 
dom with  the  Washington  correspondent  of  a  Chicago 
paper,  who  made  an  interesting  "story,"  representing 
the  government's  .  position  with  respect  to  the  Man- 
churian  issue.  This  story  found  its  way  into  the  Jap- 
anese press  and  has  stirred  up  a  good  deal  of  talk 
regarded  by  the  State  Department  as  prejudicial  to 
American  diplomacy. 

The  whole  matter  probably  grows  out  of  a  compli- 
cation of  misunderstandings.  First,  Mr.  Crane  was 
too  loosely  instructed;  second,  he  comprehended  his 
instructions  too  literally.  It  is  a  common  fault  with 
new-fledged  diplomats  selected  from  the  ordinary  walks 
of  life  and  unaccustomed  to  the  reserves  which  official- 
ism imposes,  to  talk  too  much.  Probably  Mr.  Crane 
talked  too  free!}'  of  matters  which  had  been  revealed  to 
him  upon  presumptions  of  his  diplomatic  discretion. 
Possibly,  too,  the  State  Department,  finding  itself  em- 
barrassed, is  in  need  of  a  scapegoat.  At  any  rate,  Mr. 
Crane  is  down  and  out,  to  his  personal  embarrassment 
and  discredi  ,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should 
feel  aggrieved  over  it  or  that  he  should  defend  him- 
self with  sp'rit.  As  we  have  already  said,  the  end  may 
be  no:  yet.  The  President  is  not  one  to  permit  anybody 
:s  j".thority  to  be  badly  used.  He  commonly 
ge  to  face  the  music.     In  this  case  it  is  not 


unlikely  that  he  will  find  means  of  righting  Mr.  Crane 
before  the  country  if  he  has  been  wronged  by  the  State 
Department.  He  is  not,  indeed,  likely  to  reappoint  him 
to  the  Chinese  mission :  but  there  are  many  other  places 
in  the  gift  of  the  President,  appointment  to  which  is 
illustrative  of  his  personal  confidence  and  good-will. 
One  of  these  mornings  possibly  we  shall  find  that  Mr. 
Crane  has  been  made  minister  to  some  country  other 
than  Japan. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  a  not  unnatural  inference  that 
there  is  something  in  our  Oriental  relations  more  seri- 
ous than  has  been  supposed.  Otherwise  other  ways 
might  easily  have  been  found  to  correct  Mr.  Crane's 
indiscretion.  , 

Journalism  and  Public  Morals. 

The  Berkeley  Independent  asks,  "Is  it  possible  to  edit 
a  daily  newspaper  free  from  sham  and  hypocrisy?" 
And  it  proceeds  to  make  plain  its  meaning  by  asking, 
"Does  the  Argonaut  or  any  other  journal  published  in 
San  Francisco  dare  to  tell  the  whole  truth  about  the 
evils  existing  in  that  city?" 

These  questions,  with  much  else  in  the  same  article 
which  we  have  not  quoted,  illustrate  a  confused  state 
of  mind  as  to  what  independence,  courage,  and  honesty 
mean  in  relation  to  journalism.  A  newspaper  that 
would  devote  its  time  and  energy  to  the  exposition  of 
the  evils  which  abound  in  every  community  would  be 
in  itself  an  indecency,  and  it  would  speedily  become  a 
bore.  Muck-raking — the  mere  recital  of  moral  and 
social  horrors — does  not  illustrate  either  independence, 
courage,  or  honesty.  More  commonly  it  is  the  mark 
of  a  prurient  mind:  very  frequently  it  betrays  an 
instinct  of  vulgar  realism. 

Whenever  a  newspaper  sees  an  opportunity  to  do  a 
real  public  service  it  ought  to  seize  it  and  make  the 
most  of  it,  even  though  the  Heavens  fall.  There  is 
upon  every  newspaper,  as  upon  every  man,  the  obliga- 
tion to  do  all  the  good  it  can  in  the  world:  and  there 
should  be  no  shrinking  from  duty  because  there  is 
danger  in  it.  Every  man  is  under  obligation  to  take 
risks  if  thereby  he  may  save  another  from  drowning. 
A  newspaper  is  under  obligation  to  brave  resentment 
and  loss  of  patronage  if  it  sees  before  it  a  clean-cut  line 
of  moral  duty. 

Further  on  in  the  discussion  above  noted,  the  Inde- 
pendent declares  that  it  is  "reliably  informed"  that  in 
the  red  light  district  in  San  Francisco  there  are  a  multi- 
tude of  buildings  filled  with  women  of  the  underworld ; 
and  it  says,  with  direct  reference  to  the  Argonaut, 
"When  a  San  Francisco  journal  dares  to  tell  the  truth 
about  these  evils  it  may  consistently  point  the  finger  of 
scorn"  at  commercialized  journalism.  Now  if  the 
Argonaut  saw  a  way  to  correct  the  abuses  of  the  San 
Francisco  tenderloin  it  would  not  shrink.  But  suppose 
the  Argonaut  were  to  give  itself  over  from  week  to 
week  to  recital  of  tenderloin  doings,  would  anything 
come  of  it?  Only  this,  that  the  paper  would  itself 
become  smirched,  would  speedily  smell  of  vulgarities, 
cease  to  have  acceptance,  vogue,  or  power.  Our  Berke- 
ley neighbor  appears  to  be  affected  with  the  common 
idea  that  there  is  courage  and  virtue  in  the  mere  expo- 
sition of  social  rottenness.  That  this  is  a  mistaken 
idea  the  world  of  observation  and  experience,  of  fixed 
moral  purpose,  full  well  knows. 

The  best  way  to  combat  the  evils  of  the  tenderloin  is 
to  promote  the  social  interests  which  lead  directly  to 
better  things.  Clean  reading,  wholesome  amusements, 
the  decencies  and  refinements  of  social  life  and  public 
pleasures — these  are  the  antidotes  to  evil  living.  In 
the  judgment  of  the  Argonaut  the  man  or  the  news- 
paper which  lends  itself  to  the  promotion  of  these  things 
better  serves  the  cause  of  public  morals  than  the  social 
scavenger.  0 

The  Genesis  of  Hoodlumism. 

President  Taft  spent  a  full  week  in  California,  stop- 
ping at  many  points,  coming  into  contact  with  many 
and  all  manner  of  men.  Once  and  only  once  in  the 
course  of  his  visit  did  anything  happen  to  mar  the 
courtesy  of  California's  greeting  to  the  President.  It 
was  at  Sacramento,  and  in  the  grounds  of  the  State 
Capitol.  While  Mr.  Taft  was  speaking  a  group  of 
youths  began  to  jostle  and  elbow  each  other  in  rude 
horseplay.  The  disturbance  quickly  grew  into  a  small 
riot,  and  Mr.  Taft,  seeing  the  situation — perhaps  feeling 
the  affront — ceased  speaking  and  left  the  platform. 

This  unpleasant  incident  supports  a  theory  recently 
advanced  that  we  are  not  bringing  up  our  youth  in 
those  precepts  of  respect  which  tend  to  the  forma- 
tion of  decent  habits  and  respectable  character.  Beyond 
question  the  spirit  of  hoodlumism  is  abroad  in  Cali- 


fornia. It  is  not,  indeed,  all-pervasive;  it  does  not 
permeate  society.  And  yet  it  is  sufficiently  widespread 
to  mar  the  dignity  and  threaten  the  character  of  our 
local  civilization.  It  is  manifested  at  the  most  unseemly 
times  and  under  extraordinary  conditions.  It  shows 
itself  in  those  celebrations  in  which  San  Francisco  is 
wont  to  usher  in  each  recurring  new  year.  It  breaks 
out  now  and  again  when  groups  of  young  fellows  travel 
together  in  public  conveyances.  A  year  or  so  ago  it 
inspired  the  student  body  at  Berkeley  to  give  a  formal 
vote  of  thanks  to  two  California  graduates  who  had 
beaten  up  a  piano  player  in  a  Nevada  resort  who  had 
had  the  temerity  to  wear  a  letter  "C"  on  the  front  of 
his  coat.  At  Stanford  last  year  it  took  the  form  of 
revolt  against  authority  with  incidents  of  open  and  vul- 
gar rioting.  Instances  might  be  multiplied  going  to 
show  that  the  spirit  of  hoodlumism  is  abroad  in  the  land. 
It  is  not  merely  the  play  of  youthful  spirit;  it  is  some- 
thing very  much  worse  than  that.  It  is  a  fixed  dis- 
respect for  authority,  a  contempt  for  legitimate  re- 
straint, the  expression  of  an  innate  disposition  to 
rudely  and  vulgarly  shock  decency  and  order. 

We  can  not  but  believe  that  this  tendency  to  hood- 
lumism proceeds  measurably  at  least  from  the  sugges- 
tion and  tone  of  our  rotten  yellow  newspapers.  Their 
lurid  "funny  sheets"  instil  into  childhood  that  which 
breaks  down  its  sense  of  integrity  and  respect.  Their 
too  elaborate  reports  of  gross  crimes,  with  their  con- 
stant exploitation  of  other  vulgarities,  tends  to  the 
same  end.  They  feed  the  youth  of  the  country  with 
that  which  is  hurtful  to  both  its  mental  and  moral 
health.  Take,  for  example,  the  incident  at  Sacramento 
— it  happened  in  a  community  and  at  a  place  where 
yellow-  journalism  has  come  to  its  most  disreputable 
development.  For  years  the  Sacramento  Bee  has 
reeked  with  just  the  kind  of  protest  against  everything 
decent  and  orderly  exemplified  in  the  affront  to  the 
President.  The  Bee  is  forever  "agin  the  government" 
— against  everything  morally  and  conventionally  sug- 
gestive of  authority  and  respect.  Its  violent  outbreaks 
have  taught  a  certain  element  among  the  youth  of  Sac- 
ramento those  lessons  which  appear  to  have  corrupted 
alike  their  morals  and  their  manners.  Wherever  such 
an  influence  exists  in  a  community  there  surely  appear 
those  manifestations  which  tend  in  a  multitude  of  petty 
ways  to  public  shame  and  discredit. 


The  Fickert-Heney  Recount. 

The  facts  in  the  controversy  between  Fickert  and 
Heney  over  a  recount  of  the  Democratic  votes  cast 
in  the  recent  primary  election  are  simple  enough.  Upon 
the  face  of  the  returns  Heney  had  a  majority  of  88, 
his  total  vote  being  23S6.  against  2298  for  Fickert. 
But — in  voting  precinct  11.  42  Democratic  votes  were 
cast,  of  which  9  are  accredited  to  Heney  and  none  were 
counted  for  Fickert,  although  it  is  shown  by  affidavit 
several  Democrats  wrote  the  name  Fickert  upon  their 
ballots.  In  voting  precinct  48,  the  total  number  of 
Democratic  votes  was  62,  of  which  19  were  counted 
for  Heney  and  none  for  Fickert,  although  sworn  tes- 
timony shows  that  many  Democrats  voted  for  him. 
In  voting  precinct  148,  it  is  shown  by  affidavit  that  36 
Democratic  votes  were  cast  for  Fickert,  although  none 
were  given  him  in  the  official  return.  The  same  general 
conditions,  varying  only  in  respect  to  the  number  of 
ballots  cast,  are  reported  in  connection  with  precincts 
53.  99,  110,  and  130.  These  general  statements  have 
been  compiled  and  given  to  the  public  by  the  "Demo- 
cratic Disfranchised  Club,"  an  organization  composed 
of  Democrats  whose  votes  cast  for  Fickert  were  not 
counted.  The  membership  of  this  club  alone  is  more 
than  enough  at  point  of  numbers  to  wipe  out  Heney's 
nominal  majority  of  88  votes. 

The  fact  that  Democratic  votes  for  Fickert  were  not 
counted  in  the  several  precincts  above  named  does  not 
necessarily  imply  corrupt  or  dishonest  intent.  It  is 
possible  that  the  election  officials  did  not  understand 
their  business.  They  have  made  no  explanation,  but  it 
is  easily  believable  that  they  may  have  thrown  out  the 
Fickert  ballots  as  irregular,  basing  their  action  upon  the 
theory  that  Fickert  was  regularly  a  candidate  on  the 
Republican  ticket.  Such  a  theory  would  be  easy,  par- 
ticularly where  the  judges  of  the  election  were  indi- 
vidually unfriendly  to  Fickert  or  for  any  reason 
preferred  the  success  of  Heney. 

The  extraordinary  circumstance  in  this  whole  con- 
nection is  that  Heney  should  have  resisted  Fickert's 
demand  for  a  recount.  It  seems  unreasonable  to  believe 
that  anybody  with  the  slightest  pretensions  to  political 
or  any  other  kind  of  morality  would  be  willing  to  accept 
a  nomination  with  respect  to  which  there  was  any  real 
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doubt.  Usually  in  such  cases  both  sides  gladly  submit 
to  the  test  because  neither  is  willing  to  accept  a  dis- 
honest advantage.  The  surprising  fact  in  this  instance 
is  that  the  various  steps  in  Fickert's  demand  for  a 
recount  were  fought  by  Heney's  attorneys.  Apparently 
Mr.  Heney  was  afraid  of  a  recount ;  apparently  he  was 
willing  for  the  sake  of  getting  his  name  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  to  accept  a  questionable  and  therefore 
tainted  nomination. 

Fortunately  a  decision  has  been  rendered  favorable 
to  a  recount  in  time  to  have  an  official  blunder  corrected, 
if  indeed  there  has  been  a  blunder.  It  is  by  no  means 
an  assurance  that  Fickert's  claim  to  the  Democratic 
nomination  will  be  sustained  by  a  recount.  It  com- 
monly happens  in  connection  with  such  procedures  that 
the  system  of  accounting  which  makes  blunders  one 
way,  likewise  makes  blunders  both  ways.  It  is  possible 
that  a  balance  of  these  blunders  may  yield  a  new  return 
still  favorable  to  Heney.  But  in  any  event  a  recount 
was  the  only  natural  and  proper  procedure. 


man  who  confessedly  wishes  to  use  them  to  the  embar- 
rassment and  destruction  of  those  whom  in  his  rage  and 
in  the  uncharitableness  of  his  spirit  he  nominates  his 


Certain  Grave  Considerations. 

A  citizen  charged  with  crime,  whatever  his  character 
or  history,  has  certain  definite  rights.  He  has  the  right 
to  be  tried  by  a  jury  fairly  impaneled.  He  has  a  right 
to  be  tried  before  an  unbiased  judge.  He  has  a  right  to 
be  tried  under  circumstances  calculated  to  disarm  preju- 
dice. For  example,  a  convict  brought  into  court  upon 
a  new  charge  has  the  right  to  discard  his  stripes  and 
to  appear  in  a  neutral  dress,  since  if  he  were  in  prison 
garb  it  might  work  prejudice  against  him.  But  these 
are  not  all  of  the  rights  of  one  criminally  charged.  He 
has  the  right  to  fairness  on  the  part  of  those  commis- 
sioned to  present  the  case  against  him.  His  rights  are 
plainly  violated  if  there  be  prejudice,  malice,  or  pas- 
sionate purpose  on  the  part  of  the  public  prosecutors. 
He  has  still  other  rights,  among  them  the  right  to  be 
prosecuted  by  legally  regular  means  and  processes. 
This  right  is  violated  if  evidence  against  him  be  worked 
up  illegitimately — by  the  intimidation  or  subornation  of 
witnesses. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  what  figure  will  Mr. 
Heney  make  in  the  prosecuting  office  if  he  shall  be 
elected  next  month?  San  Francisco  has  observed  Mr. 
Heney's  methods  and  his  manners;  by  this  time  it  is 
fairly  familiar  with  his  way  of  doing  things.  It  knows 
something  of  his  mental  attitude  towards  certain  men 
and  certain  things.  Are  these  men  and  these  things 
likely  to  fare  fairly  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Heney?  Let 
each  reader  take  the  case  home  to  himself.  If  you  were 
charged  with  an  offense,  grgat  or  small,  if  you  were 
innocent  or  guilty,  would  you  think  you  were  treated 
fairly  or  legally  if  the  powers  of  prosecution  were  in 
the  hands  of  one  whose  personal  attitude  toward  you 
were  that  of  Mr.  Heney's  toward  any  one  of  fifty  men 
who  might  be  named? 

Does  anybody  imagine  for  one  moment  that  any  man 
who  has  been  charged  in  connection  with  the  so-called 
graft  prosecution  could  get  disinterested  and  fair  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  prosecuting  office  if  Mr. 
Heney  were  at  the  head  of  that  office?  Are  fairness, 
the  judicial  spirit,  the  will  to  be  just,  the  mood  of 
justice,  are  these  things  possible  with  him? 

The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Heney  is  not  qualified  at  any 
point  for  the  prosecuting  attorneyship.  He  is  tem- 
peramentally incapable  of  fair  dealing.  He  is  a  born 
partisan  who  glories  in  his  hatreds,  boasting  of  them 
as  if  they  were  not  the  mark  of  a  distempered  mind  and 
spirit.  If  elected  he  would  go  into  the  prosecuting 
attorneyship  with  the  distinct  purpose  of  using  its 
powers  to  vent  his  private  animosities  and  spites.  He 
has  said  as  much,  and  despite  his  habitual  practice  of 
falsehood,  as  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Ruef's  immunity, 
likewise  in  his  pretensions  to  disinterested  and  unpaid 
service  in  the  graft  procedure,  we  may  well  believe  it. 
Furthermore,  Mr.  Heney  is  plainly  incompetent  as  a 
lawyer.  Not  one  of  his  boasted  convictions  has  been 
made  to  stick.  Even  the  conviction  of  Ruef,  which 
lawyers  declare  to  be  irregular  and  therefore  subject 
to  nullification,  was  won  not  by  Heney  but  by  Attorney 
Johnson.  Who  does  not  recall  how  the  whole  atmos- 
phere of  the  courtroom  changed,  how  noise  and  fury 
gave  way  to  calm  and  order  when  Mr.  Johnson  took 
up  the  work  of  prosecution? 

We  have  no  right  as  a  community,  no  matter  what 
our  private  feelings  may  be,  to  put  the  powers  of  the 
prosecuting  office,  great  as  they  are  for  evil  as  well  as 
for  good,  into  the  hands  of  one  so  temperamentally 
and  morally  weak  as  to  be  notoriously  unable  to  rule 
his  own  spirit.  Least  of  all  have  we  the  right  as  a 
community  to   put  these   powers   into   the  hands   of  a 


Editorial  Notes. 
We  note  the  organization  of  a  timber  owners'  asso- 
ciation locking  to  the  protection  of  forest  tracts  in 
California  against  annually  recurring  fires.  Nearly 
every  fall  we  have  a  series  of  these  disastrous  incidents, 
their  aggregate  destructiveness  being  something  truly 
colossal.  This  year  no  less  than  half  a  dozen  great 
forest  fires  broke  out  almost  simultaneously  in  different 
parts  of  the  State,  as  far  north  as  Mendocino  and  as 
far  south  as  Los  Angeles.  Various  theories  are  given 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  these  fires,  but  it  really 
doesn't  matter  much  how  they  originate.  The  trouble 
is  that  they  begin  almost  invariably  in  remote  or  value- 
less districts  where,  it  being  nobody's  particular  business 
to  put  them  out,  they  are  permitted  to  get  a  start  which 
carries  them  far,  sweeping  all  before  them.  By  the 
time  they  reach  the  settled  districts  or  valuable  timber 
they  have  attained  a  momentum  which  makes  it  difficult 
or  impossible  to  extinguish  or  check  them  until  they 
have  burned  themselves  out.  If  the  country  is  to  be 
safeguarded  against  destructive  fires,  there  must  be 
organized  a  system  under  which  such  fires  may  be  com- 
batted  in  their  beginnings.  The  State  ought  to  take 
this  upon  itself,  arranging  with  the  county  governments 
for  defensive  operations  at  the  State  cost.  By  no  other 
means  can  the  mischief  be  prevented  or  minimized.  In 
any  event  we  are  bound  from  time  to  time  to  suffer 
through  fire  in  a  country  whose  dry  season  extends  over 
half  of  the  year,  and  which  abounds  in  its  waste  regions 
with  resinous  growths  almost  as  susceptible  to  fire  as 
so  many  tinder  piles. 


It  does  not  speak  highly  for  the  business  integrity 
of  womankind  that  there  should  be  official  and  frankly 
declared  surprise  because  Mrs.  Tevis  of  San  Francisco, 
returning  from  Europe  with  full  trunks,  should  honestly 
have  "declared"  the  true  value  of  her  merchandise. 
This  kind  of  simple  honesty  ought  not  to  be  unusual ; 
it  ought  not  to  occasion  surprise.  It  is  pleasant  to 
believe  that  we  are  coming  into  a  new  era  in  matters 
of  this  kind,  an  era  in  which  simple  honesty  is  succeed- 
ing to  the  old  practice  of  dishonest  evasion.  We  have 
had  a  great  awakening  in  this  country  with  respect  to 
the  evils  which  proceed  from  petty  selfishness  in  alliance 
with  an  easy  conscience.  The  people  are  coming  to 
comprehend  the  mischiefs  which  arise  from  the  kind  of 
dishonesty  involved  in  petty  evasions  of  financial  obli- 
gation. The  practice  morally  harms  not  only  those 
guilty  of  it,  but  it  has  a  terrible  effect  upon  the  moral 
nature  of  children  and  others  who  observe  it.  Some- 
thing of  the  moral  laxity  which  has  recently  been 
observed  in  the  youth  of  the  country  may  directly  be 
traced  to  the  example  of  parents  in  small  financial  mat- 
ters. The  honest  rule  is  the  only  decent  rule,  the  only 
expedient  rule. 

There  appears  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  those  in 
authority  to  minimize  the  crime  of  Captain  Conboy,  the 
police  officer  who  recently  in  a  drunken  rage  shot  down 
young  Lagan.  Because  Conboy  sober  is  an  efficient 
policeman  there  is  the  will  and  apparently  the  purpose 
if  not  to  justify,  at  least  to  excuse  Conboy  drunk,  who 
is  nothing  less  than  a  murderous  devil.  The  case  is 
one  without  mitigation.  It  is  a  case  wfhich  ought  to  be 
pursued  not  revengefully  or  maliciously,  but  severely, 
because  it  would  be  not  only  an  outrage  upon  justice, 
but  an  outrage  against  discipline  if  it  shall  take  any- 
other  course.  Of  course,  it  is  easy  to  sympathize  with 
the  plight  in  which  Conboy  stands;  likewise  it  is  easy 
to  sympathize  with  his  distressed  family.  But  it  is  a 
plain  case  of  murder,  done  under  circumstances  of  out- 
rageous aggravation  and  by  one  clothed  with  the  au- 
thority and  powers  of  a  police  officer.  It  is  a  case 
where  the  law  ought  to  take  its  course. 


As  if  there  were  no  municipal  buildings  to  be 
restored,  as  if  there  were  no  streets  to  be  reconstructed 
and  repaired,  as  if  there  were  no  school  houses  to  be 
built,  as  if  there  were  sufficiency  and  order  in  all 
departments  of  the  city  government — as  if  nothing  were 
to  be  done  but  to  study  the  stars,  to  speculate  on  the 
philosophies  of  politics  and  provide  for  a  distant  future 
— our  city  government  has  practically  determined  to 
submit  the  matter  of  issuing  $40,000,000  in  bonds  for 
the  Hetch-Hetchy  project.  This  before  the  rights  of 
the  city  in  the  Hetch-Hetchy  scheme  have  been  deter- 
mined, before  there  is  preparation  and  readiness  at  any 


point.  The  proposal  is  untimely  and  ridiculous;  it 
shows  the  animus  of  those  who  inspire  and  direct  the 
municipal  government,  likewise  the  subserviency  of 
those  who  nominally  make  up  the  municipal  govern- 
ment. In  the  view  of  common  sense  it  would  be  wise, 
'  efore  issuing  any  further  bonds  upon  the  credit  of 
t'.'.c  city,  to  find  out  who  is  to  have  the  disbursement 
of  the  money.  If,  as  now  seems  quite  possible,  the 
unspeakable  McCarthy  is  to  be  the  mayor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, a  fund  of  $40,000,000  would  be  a  mighty  help 
toward  such  organization  of  our  affairs  as  would  fasten 
for  an  indefinite  period  the  rule  of  a  besotted  and  arro- 
gant class  interest  upon  San  Francisco.  We  would 
better  wait  before  voting  any  more  bonds  until  there 
shall  be  some  assurance  that  the  money  will  at  least 
be  honestly  expended. 


This  coming  week  San  Francisco  is  to  celebrate  by 
a  notable  festival  the  discovery  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
by  Don  Gaspar  de  Portola  in  1776.  Incidentally,  we 
are  also  to  celebrate  the  restoration  of  San  Francisco. 
To  be  sure,  the  work  of  reconstruction  is  not  yet  com- 
plete, but  the  achievement  has  been  sufficient  for  self- 
congratulation,  sufficient  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  inviting 
our  neighbors  to  share  in  the  joy  of  our  rejuvenation 
and  to  partake  of  our  hospitality.  Public  fetes  of  many 
kinds  have  been  arranged  for  the  week;  but  in  matters 
of  this  sort  private  courtesy  and  hospitality  count  in 
the  aggregate  for  more  than  organized  schemes  of 
entertainment.  We  shall  have  a  multitude  of  visitors 
— possibly  the  half-million  estimated  by  enthusiastic 
promoters  of  the  fiesta — and  whatever  the  number, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  people  of  San 
Francisco  will  exhibit  their  usual  hospitality  and  good- 
will to  all  comers.  There  is  enough  of  the  Latin  strain 
in  our  blood  to  sustain  any  scheme  of  merry-making; 
there  is  enough  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  give  to  our 
greetings  and  hospitalities  the  grace  of  a  whole-souled 
sincerity.  '_ 

Commander  Peary  has  given  his  case  to  the  public, 
and  it  turns  out  to  have  been  founded  upon  nothing 
more  definite  and  authoritative  than  Eskimo  gossip.  It 
proves  only  that  Peary,  wishing  to  believe  Cook  a  faker 
and  a  fraud,  found  certain  Eskimo  to  justify  his  sus- 
picions under  a  system  of  questions  directed  against 
Cook's  claims.  This  is  all.  It  is  nothing  worthy  of 
respect;  it  adds  nothing  to  the  record;  it  only  exposes 
Peary  as  one  completely  possessed  by  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion, ready  and  eager  to  discredit  a  rival  and  unwill- 
ing to  wait  for  even  such  proofs  of  his  achievement  as 
Dr.  Cook  promises.  Of  course  the  matter  will  not  rest 
here.  Cook's  records  and  exhibits  will  soon  be  avail- 
able and  he  promises  to  bring  as  witnesses  the  Eskimo 
who  accompanied  him,  with  another  who  speaks  both 
the  native  and  the  English  languages.  The  issue  will 
be  submitted  to  a  jury  of  scientists  and  their  judgment 
ought  to  be  final.  In  the  meantime  Cook  has  gained 
public  confidence  by  his  reserve  in  precise  ratio  as 
Peary  has  lost  it  by  his  resentful  assertions  and  by 
his  meanness  in  declining  to  permit  Cook's  baggage  to 
be  brought  home  on  the  Roosevelt. 


With  less  than  four  months  of  authority  the  San 
Francisco  municipal  government  continues  to  do  those 
things  which  it  ought  not  to  do  and  to  leave  undone 
those  things  which  it  ought  to  do.  For  example,  we 
find  it  fooling  with  projects  of  public  ownership,  with 
visionary  and  ridiculous  water  projects,  with  direct  pri- 
mary schemes,  and  with  a  multitude  of  other  things 
only  theoretically  related  to  the  welfare  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, while  at  the  same  time  it  neglects  the  streets,  the 
sewers,  the  construction  of  school  buildings,  reconstruc- 
tion of  municipal  buildings,  etc.  Really,  our  municipal 
government  needs  to  be  reminded  of  its  obligation,  to 
be  recalled  to  its  duty.  The  function  of  a  municipal 
government  is  not  to  tinker  with  fundamental  ideas  of 
government,  not  to  palter  with  Utopian  schemes,  but  to 
attend  to  the  immediate  and  pressing  needs  of  the  mu- 
nicipality. If  we  could  once  get  such  a  municipal  gov- 
ernment— a  government  willing  to  attend  to  its  legiti- 
mate business  with  singleness  of  purpose — it  would  be 
a  revelation  and  a  benefaction. 


It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  a  way  has  been  found  by 
which  the  California  building  at  the  Seattle  fair  may 
be  turned  over  to  the  Washington  State  University. 
Reduced  to  wreckage  or  junk,  this  building  would  fetch 
only  a  few  hundred  dollars;  in  the  possession  of  the 
university  upon  whose  grounds  it  stands,  it  may  i 
be  made  to  serve  a  useful  and  reasonably 
purpose.     The  plan   is   for  a   private   gi 
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State  of  the  value  of  the  building,  leaving  it  to  the  next 
legislature  to  confirm  the  gift  and  to  release  the  guar- 
anty. There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  when  the 
opportunity  shall  be  given  the  legislature  will  do  the 
rest.  California  is  never  small  or  mean  about  matters 
of  this  kind.  The  whole  purpose  of  the  building  was 
one  of  neighborly  compliment,  and  this  purpose  will  be 
largely  enhanced  by  the  gift  to  the  university. 


A  recent  order  restoring  the  command  of  naval  hos- 
pital ships  to  line  officers  happily  corrects  one  of  the 
whimsicalities  of  the  late  national  administration.  The 
order  which  took  away  the  command  of  hospital  ships 
from  line  officers  and  gave  it  to  physicians  in  charge  of 
the  professional  work  on  board  such  ships  was  a  mis- 
take. It  gratified  some  personal  vanities,  but  it  did  not 
promote  the  efficiency  of  the  service.  A  few  more  turns 
of  the  wheel  under  the  dictates  of  established  conven- 
tion and  common  sense  will  put  the  administration  of 
naval  and  military  affairs  back  where  they  belong. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


Edwin  S.  Thompson. 


One  of  Many. 

\ttorney  and  Counselor  at  Law, 
St.  Paul,  Minn,  October  S,  1909. 

The  Argc  t  Publishing  Company — Gentlemen:  As  an 
extremely  callow  youth,  I  was  a  sojourning  stranger  within  the 
gates  of"  vour  citv,  continuously  during  the  years  1S73  and 
1S74  ;  and  while  I  have  not  been  listed  by  you  as  a  regular 
subscriber  to  the  Argonaut,  yet  I  am  entirely  within  truthful 
bounds  in  asserting  that  I  have  not  since  1S78  missed  the  read- 
ing of  any  issue  of  the  Argonaut,  save  and  except  during  the 
period  of  about  three  weeks  next  after  your  recent  season  of 
fire  and  quake. 

The  vigorous,  incisive,  and  picturesque  English  of  its  ever 
sane,  wholesome,  and  scholarly  editorials  has  so  colored  my 
mind  and  thought  that  your  paper  has  now  become  quite  as 
great  an  apparent  necessity  to  my  mental  health  as  are — in 
fact — food  and  air  to  my  needs  physical. 

To  the  end  that  I  be  not  required  to  again  make  my  regular 
weekly  trip  to  the  newsstand  to  purchase  the  Argonaut,  I 
inclose  you  a  postofnce  order  for  $4  coupled  with  a  request 
that — in*  consideration  of  the  premises — you  forthwith  enter 
mv  name  as  a  regular  subscriber  to  your  paper.. 

Yours  sincerely,  E.  S.  Thompson. 


Among  the  President's  manj*  utterances  that  have  supplied 
material  for  popular  discussion  his  remarks  upon  the  division 
of  great  fortunes  seem  hardly  to  have  met  with  the  attention 
they  deserve.  The  speech  in  question  was  delivered  at  Den- 
ver, and  it  certainly  marks  a  governmental  attitude  of  a  novel 
kind  toward  the  amassing  of  wealth  and  the  unqualified  right 
of  ultimate  disposition.     Mr.  Taft  said : 

I  already  have  considered  in  a  speech  which  I  made  in 
Columbus  in  1907  how  our  great  fortunes  could  be  divided 
without  drastic  confiscatory  methods.  It  seems  to  me  now, 
as  it  did  then,  that  the  proper  authority  to  reduce  the  size  of 
fortunes  is  the  State  rather  than  the  central  government.  Let 
the  State  pass  laws  of  inheritance  which  shall  require  the 
division  of  great  fortunes  between  the  children  of  the  descend- 
ants, and  shall  not  permit  a  multimillionaire  to  leave  his  for- 
tune in  trust  so  as  to  keep  it  in  a  mass ;  make  much  more 
drastic  the  rule  against  perpetuities  which  obtain  at  common 
law ;  and  then  impose  a  heavy  and  graduated  inheritance  tax, 
which  shall  enable  the  State  to  share  largely  in  the  proceeds 
of  such  large  accumulations  of  wealth  which  could  hardly 
have  been  brought  about  save  through  its  protection  and  its 
aid. 

The  only  difference  between  the  Columbus  speech  and  that 
at  Denver  is  that  whereas  Mr.  Taft  formerly  favored  a  Fed- 
eral inheritance  tax  he  now  thinks  that  such  taxation  should 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the   States. 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  essentially  radical  in  the  pro 
posal.  There  is  nothing  in  contemplation  to  limit  the  size  of 
great  fortunes  or  to  deny  the  right  to  amass  fortunes  of  any 
possible  size,  but  such  fortunes,  having  been  acquired,  must 
eventually  split  into  various  channels  for  their  redistribution. 
Colossal  fortunes  must  not  be  allowed  to  acquire  the  danger 
inseparable  from   continued   unity. 


From  Nevada. 
James  W.  Abbott.  Mining  Engineer. 
Pioche,  Nevada,  September   11,   1909. 
The  Argonaut — Gentlemen:     I  have  your  favor  of  the  8th 
instant,   reminding   me  that  my  subscription   to  the  Argonaut 
has  nearly  expired. 

Although  I  have  been  for  many  years  a  friend  and  admirer 
of  Mr.  Holman,  I  have  refrained  from  taking  the  Argonaut 
purely  from  lack  of  time  to  read  it.  The  demands  upon  my 
time  in  other  ways  are  too  great  to  admit  of  my  reading 
everything  I  wish  to.  Nearly  three  months  ago  I  felt  that  I 
must  see  what  Mr.  Holman  had  to  say  of  the  trial  and 
associated  matters.  I  sent  one  dollar  and  you  put  me  on  for 
three  months.  I  have  found  that  I  was  reading  the  Argonaut 
through  each  week  and  letting  other  things  go,  and  that  gen- 
erally I  had  to  send  the  paper,  or  a  clipping  from  it,  to  a 
friend  somewhere.  _ 

I  can  not  drop  it  yet.  Whether  my  reading  of  it  will 
ripen  into  a  positive  necessity  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  the 
most  satisfactory  publication  that  I  get  today.  So  I  inclose 
another  dollar  to  cover  three  months'  longer  term,  and  will 
let  the  future  take  care  of  itself.  Very  truly  yours, 

James  W.  Abbott. 
* 

From  Honolulu. 

Clarence  W.  Ashford.  Attorn ey-at-Law. 

Honolulu.  T.  H.,  September  2,  1909. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  In  renewing  my  subscription  to  your 
valued  publication,  permit  me  to  repeat  my  previously  ex- 
pressed sentiment  of  commendation  of  your  course  toward 
affairs  in  general,  and  especially  of  your  attitude  toward  the 
craft  prosecution  in  San  Francisco.  If»you  have  not  effect- 
ively pilloried  the  group  of  moral  pretenders  and  "false 
alarms"  in  charge  of  those  prosecutions,  I  am  entirely  astray 
in  my  judgment.  Yours  truly. 

C.  W.  Ashford. 

P.  S. — But  you  are  all  wrong  in  your  treatment  (June  19) 
of  the  Japanese  labor  strike  on  this  island.  Remarkably 
enough,  the  strikers,  in  this  instance,  are  right,  and  the 
planters  are  entirely  in  the  wrong.  C.  W.  A. 


the  demoralizing,  vindictive,  upsetting  purpose  of  the  opposing 
Democratic  organization,  embody  the  preference  of  the  aver- 
age American  voter,  while  the  Milwaukee  Free  Press  speaks 
in  the  most  definite  way : 

That  the  solidarity  and  consequent  future  effectiveness  of 
the  party,  as  well  as  the  best  interests  of  the  nation,  de- 
manded such  a  step  few  who  understand  the  true  nature  and 
inwardness  of  our  government  by  party  will  deny.  To  have 
defeated  that  bill  would  have  meant  party  chaos  in  Congress, 
the  jeopardizing  not  only  of  all  decent  tariff  revision,  but  the 
imperiling  of  all  the  critical  Republican  policies  to  come  up 
at  future  sessions.  The  effect  of  a  disrupted  ruling  party  on 
the  welfare  of  the  nation  is  too  evident  to  require  demon- 
stration. 

Other  approving  newspapers  are  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star 
and  Commercial  Tribune,  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  and  the 
Denver  Republican.  

The  English  government,  as  personified  by  Mr.  Asquith, 
the  premier,  is  not  seriously  disturbed  by  the  fulminations 
of  Lord  Rosebery  against  the  budget.  Indeed,  Mr.  Asquith 
promptly  takes  the  offensive  against  his  opponent,  who  de- 
nounces the  measure  as  being  revolutionary.  The  real  revolu- 
tionary movement,  says  Mr.  Asquith,  will  begin  if  the  lords 
should  reject  the  budget: 

"Is  this  issue  going  to  be  raised?  If  it  is,  it  will  carry 
with  it  consequences  which  he  would  be  a  bold  man  to  forecast. 
That  way  revolution  lies,  and  if  it  is  going  to  be  seriously 
threatened,  involving,  as  I  venture  to  predict  it  will,  issues  far 
wider  and  far  deeper  than  the  mere  right  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  meddle  with  finance,  I  say  that  the  Liberal  Party  is 
not  only  ready  but  anxious  to  take  up  the  challenge. 


Always  Good  Reading. 

B.  F.  Brisac,  Insurance  Broker. 
San  Francisco,  September  14.  1909. 
Argonaut  Publishing  Company — Dear  Sirs:  Herewith 
please  find  my  check  for  $4  in  payment  of  an  annual  subscrip- 
tion to  vour  journal,  the  Argonaut.  I  am  now  doing  what  I 
have  intended  doing  for  twenty  years  or  more,  during  which 
period  I  have  been  reading  your  paner  steadily.  I  have  always 
enioved  your  editorials,  both  for  the  sentiments  they  express 
and  for  the  terse  Anglo-Saxon  in  which  you  voice  them. 
While  not  always  in  accord  with  you.  you  always  make  good 
reading.     Long  mav  vou  prosper.       Very  sincerely  yours, 

B.  F.  Brisac. 


Few  uglier  stories  have  been  told  than  that  for  which  Con- 
gressman Parsons  has  made  himself  responsible.  However 
indignantly  it  may  be  denied,  it  receives  weight  from  con- 
sistent facts,  and  it  seems,  moreover,  to  be  tentatively  believed 
by  so  responsible  a  newspaper  as  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

The  accusation,  with  the  superfluities  boiled  out  of  it,  is 
of  a  compact  between  Speaker  Cannon  and  the  Tammany 
Democrats.  The  terms  of  the  compact  are  said  to  be  precise. 
Upon  their  part  the  Democrats  would  give  their  aid  in  the 
passage  of  the  tariff  bill,  and  we  all  know  that  they  did  so. 
As  a  quid  pro  quo  on  the  part  of  the  Speaker  there  was  a 
guaranty  that  there  should  be  no  Republican  fusion  against 
Tammany  in  New  York,  while  the  Albany  bill  against  Tam- 
many election  frauds  was  to  be  killed.  It  was  killed.  Whether 
the  compact  includes  a  Republican  renunciation  of  Governor 
Hughes  remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  is  said  that  it  does. 

A  further  point  is  suggested  by  the  Post  in  the  following 
words : 

He  has  not,  as  yet,  mentioned  names,  but  one  of  them  stands 
blazoned  on  the  record.  \Ye  mean,  of  course,  ex-Congress- 
man Littauer.  Although  not  a  member  of  the  House,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  active  agents  of  Cannon  in  meeting  the  move- 
ment to  break  the  Speaker's  power.  His  services  were  openly 
acknowledged  by  a  clause  in  the  tariff,  originally  drawn  for 
his  personal  profit.  The  proposed  outrageous  duties  on  gloves 
had  no  defense  except  that  of  Speaker  Cannon,  who  frankly 
admitted  that  they  were  Littauer's  reward  for  aid  given  in 
the  House  fight.  It  was  on  that  basis  that  Mr.  Cannon  de- 
manded of  the  President  that  he  withdraw  his  opposition  to 
the  glove  duties.  But  Mr.  Taft  replied  that,  even  if  those 
rates  were  justifiable  in  themselves,  they  could  not  be  defended 
as  part  of  a  political  bargain,  and  he  would  not  sign  a  bill 
containing  them.  Since  then,  Mr.  Littauer  has  been  going 
about  as  one  robbed  of  his  lawful  booty.  Now,  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  service  he  rendered  the  Speaker  ?  It  could 
not  have  been  merely  the  lending  of  his  persuasive  powers 
with  former  associates.  It  is  not  probable  that  Goldfogle  and 
Goulden  and  the  other  Tammany  Democrats  voted  with  Can- 
non simply  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Littauer's  beaux  ycux.  Who 
so  likely  as  he  to  have  been  the  negotiator  of  the  deal  between 
the  up-State  Republicans  and  Tammany,  of  which  Mr.  Parsons 
now  speaks  so  boldly  ?  A  fine  type  of  the  scholar  in  politics, 
Mr.  Littauer  has  applied  his  Harvard  culture  to  the  sharpening 
of  his  practical  intelligence,  until  few  can  surpass  him  in  the 
art  of  legislating  money  into  his  purse  by  means  of  a  tariff 
clause,  or  in  understanding  the  subtleties  of  machine  man 
agement, 

The  Post  concludes  by  saying  that  "if  legislation  at  Albany 
is  to  be  sold  to  help  the  party  organization  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  if  the  Speaker  at  Washington  is  to  license 
Tammany  to  commit  election  crimes,  we  have  an  evil  that 
goes  deep  into  our  whole  public  life,  and  that  must  be  laid 
bare  and  cut  out  at  all  hazards." 


Constant  Approval. 

Waimea,  Hawaii,  September  25,  1909. 
The  Argonaut  Publishing  Company — Gentlemen :     I  take 
pleasure   in    inclosing   herewith    P.    M.    O.    for   $4    in    renewal 
of   my   subscription   to   the   Argonaut   for   one   year   from   the 
7th  prox. 

I   take  a  good  many   periodicals,  but  read  none  with   more 
pleasure    and    constant   approval    than    yours.. 

Yours  very  truly,  T.    Brandt. 


Reopening  of  the  quicksilver  mines  near  Konia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  which  were  abandoned  centuries  ago,  has 
led  to  dramatic  discoveries.  The  official  report  shows 
that  i,i  the  depths  of  the  mines  were  found  fifty  skele- 
tons, with  lamps,  clay  hammers,  and  other  tools  made 
of  st-  :ne,  a  quantity  of  arrows  with  stone  points  and  a 
.-  of  charcoal.  The  remains  are  supposed  on  accu- 
se oAta  to  belong  to  a  mining  epoch  of  3000  years  ago. 


Jthough  the  steamship  is  a  century  old  there  are 
:  !  more  than  66,000  sailing  vessels  on  the  high  seas. 


Mr.  Taft's  ship  subsidy  speeches  in  Oregon  and  in  Cali- 
fornia have  hardly  had  time  to  sink  into  the  consciousness 
of  the  public  at  large  or  to  call  forth  any  general  expression 
of  opinion.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  prospect  of  a  sub- 
sidy would  be  hailed  with  enthusiasm  upon  the  eastern  and 
western  seaboards  and  that  apathy  or  resistance  would  come 
from  the  interior  and  from  those  parts  of  the  country'  whose 
knowledge  of  maritime  affairs  is  confined  to  hearsay.  So 
far  as  the  coasts  are  concerned,  the  reverse  of  this  would  so 
far  seem  to  be  nearer  the  facts.  The  Portland  Oregonian 
received  the  subsidy  recommendation  with  a  counterblast, 
protesting  not  only  against  the  new  area  of  protection,  but 
also  against  the  continuance  of  the  present  coastwise  laws. 
If  the  government  must  break  its  own  statutes  and  send  coal 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  by  foreign  steamers  in  order  to  secure 
reasonable  rates  of  freight,  why  must  the  private  merchant  be 
compelled  to  pay  more  than  twice  as  much  for  the  same 
service  ? 

In  the  East  we  have  the  Springfield  Republican  and  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  joined  in  a  policy  of  protest.  Says  the 
Republican: 

We  can  vote  and  pay  the  subsidies,  of  course.  The  sea- 
coast  audience  President  Taft  was  addressing  will  favor  this 
policy,  and  so  would  many  audiences  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
They  get  the  benefit:  but  the  burden  without  benefit  will  fall 
on  the  interior  sections  of  the  country,  where  piles  up  the 
bulk  of  the  tari  ft -subsidy  burden,  and  the  central  West  is 
becoming  alive  to  the  fact.  It  has  so  far  prevented  the  Re- 
publican party  from  carrying  out  its  preelection  promises  to 
the  shipping  interests  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  block 
the  way.  To  pile  ship  subsidies  on  top  of  high  tariff  subsidies 
is  more  than  the  West  will  patiently  stand. 

The  Evening  Post  takes *up  its  parable  in  the  same  vein: 

We  share  to  the  full  the  mortification  that  most  sensitive 
Americans  feel  when  they  see  the  splendid  mercantile  fleets 
of  England  and  Germany  and  France,  and  note  how  poor  a 
showing  we  make  by  comparison.  Nor  do  we  assent  to  the 
indolent  view  that  if  the  foreigners  will  do  our  ocean-carrying 
for  us  cheaply,  we  should  hire  them  to  do  it,  just  as  we 
employ  Italians  to  dig  our  sewers.  That  is  to  overlook  the 
lost  discipline  and  lessons  in  hardihood  and  enterprise  which 
American  youth  might  get  on  the  sea,  if  stupid  legislation  had 
not  driven  them  so  largely  from  it.  But  we  may  as  well  make 
up  our  minds  soon  as  late  that  we  shall  never  get  back  unless 
we  strip  ourselves  for  the  struggle,  and  prepare  ourselves  to 
meet  the  great  free  competition  on  the  free  oceans.  No  tariff 
bulwarks  will  avail  us  there.  No  drugging  of  ourselves  with 
subsidies  will  ever  enable  us  to  enter  the  race  with  our  sinewy 
rivals.  If  we  really  want  to  build  and  sail  and  keep  ships, 
what  we  have  do  is  to  sweep  away  every  statute  which  pre- 
vents the  American  shipbuilder  and  shipowner  from  getting  the 
best  at  the  lowest  cost,  to  take  a  long  look  ahead,  being  will- 
ing, as  most  business  men  are,  to  incur  heavy  initial  outlay 
and  temporary  losses  in  the  hope  of  ultimate  gain,  and  to 
abandon  once  and  for  all  the  notion  that  any  kind  of  govern- 
ment pap  or  bolstering  can  take  the  palace  of  energy  and  daring 
in  a  competition  where  the  best  man  is  bound  to  win, 


It  is  now  certain  that  Tammany  has  united  upon  Judge 
Gaynor,  but  it  has  done  so  without  enthusiasm.  It  may 
safely  be  taken  for  granted  that  Tammany  feels  itself  to  be 
in  deep  water  when  it  chooses  an  honest  man,  and  Judge 
Gaynor  is  its  sop  to  the  proprieties.  Rumor  speaks  of  per- 
sistent reports  of  an  underground  movement  of  protest  against 
civic  indecencies  and  in  favor  of  virtue.  The  New  York  Jews 
are  said  to  have  been  active  in  warning  Tammany  that  their 
support  of  a  ruffian  must  not  be  counted  upon  and  that  some 
semblance  of  propriety  must  be  observed-  On  the  whole, 
Tammany  seems  to  have  been  quite  badly  frightened,  and  the 
choice  of  Judge  Gaynor  is  the  result  If  this  may  be  taken 
as  a  permanent  recognition  of  higher  civic  standards,  it  is  a 
cause  for  congratulation,  even  among  those  who  believe  that 
if  the  leopard  can  not  change  his  spots  neither  can  the  tiger 
change  his  stripes. 

Amid  the  chorus  of  disapproval  evoked  by  the  tariff  bill 
and  the  President's  references  thereto  it  would  be  unfair  to 
ignore  the  many  strong  and  emphatic  expressions  of  content 
both  with  the  bill  and  with  the  presidential  defense.  Among 
these  are  the  New  York  Tribune,  the  Philadelphia  Press  and 
Evening  Telegraph,  and  the  Boston  Advertiser.  The  opinion 
of  the  Des  Moines  Capital  is  especially  noteworthy  as  coming 
from  Iowa,  and  the  Capital  says  that  "'the  President's  speech 
will  help  the  cause  of  Republicanism  in  Iowa,"  and,  moreover, 
that  it  wTill  insure  a  solid  Republican  delegation  in  Congress  at 
the  next  election.  The  Omaha  Bee  has  no  doubt  that  the  Presi- 
dent's "constructive,  definite,  moderate  views,  contrasted  with 


It  has  been  stated  that  the  Vatican  had  been  ap- 
proached with  the  view  of  selecting  a  patron  saint  for 
aviators,  and  that  it  had  been  suggested  that  Elijah 
would  be  an  appropriate  person.  The  originator 
(remarks  the  London  Globe)  of  the  story  seems  not  to 
have  taken  into  account  that  Elijah  was  an  Old  Testa- 
ment character,  and  as  such  would  be  ineligible.  Xo 
doubt  going  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire  would  have 
made  Elijah  an  appropriate  patron.  A  Paris  contem- 
porary suggests  that  St.  Colombe  should  be  chosen. 
Her  name  alone  has  much  to  recommend  her.  She  suf- 
fered martyrdom  under  Marcus  _Aurelius. 

Mrs.  O.  C.  Edwards  of  MacLeod,  Canada,  has  com- 
piled a  book  showing  the  legal  status  of  women  in 
Canada.  One  injustice  to  which  Mrs.  Edwards  calls 
attention  is  that  according  to  the  laws  of  Canada  the 
father  owns  the  child  and  decides  as  to  its  education, 
religion,  domicile,  etc.  The  consent  of  the  father  alone 
is  required  in  regard  to  the  marriage  of  a  minor  daugh- 
ter. In  one  case  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  according 
to  Mrs.  Edwards,  a  father  gave  his  twelve-year-old 
daughter  as  a  wife  to  a  comrade  of  his  who  was  over 
forty. 

Electric  power  is  used  on  32S6  miles  of  street  rail- 
ways in  Great  Britain  to  148  miles  operated  by  other 
means. 


October  16,  1909. 
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MANHATTAN  ON  PARADE. 


Features  of  the  Hudson-Fulton   Celebration  Most  Impressive 
to  a  Visitor. 


Even  if  the  visitor  from  the  far  western  rim  of  the 
continent  does  not  approach  Manhattan  with  all  the 
reverence  that  the  age  and  density  of  the  metropolis  are 
assumed  to  inspire,  he  must  enter  this  city  of  spectacu- 
lar finance  and  entertainment  with  a  keen  desire  to 
observe  and  compare.  To  leave  San  Francisco,  with 
knowledge  of  its  merits  and  defects,  and  travel  east- 
ward through  Denver,  Chicago,  and  other  growing 
centres  of  population  and  trade,  finally  arriving  in  the 
confined  and  congested  district  known  as  Greater  New 
York,  is  certainly  preparation  for  study  and  compari- 
son, if  one  is  inclined  that  way.  Should  the  visitor  be 
one  who  returns  to  the  city  after  some  years  of  absence, 
he  is  most  likely  to  note  the  changes  quickly  and  to  be 
most  impressively  challenged  by  the  upward  expansion 
and  additional  specific  gravity  of  the  place.  Yet  it  is 
with  no  smirk  of  satisfaction  that  the  sojourner  from 
a  much  smaller  municipality  recognizes  the  many  dis- 
advantages that  accrue  in  this  greater  massing  of  people 
and  buildings. 

During  the  present  week  Manhattan  finds  its  ordinary 
daily  influx  of  a  hundred  thousand  visitors  multiplied 
by  twenty,  and  of  the  two  million  people  called  into 
its  streets  by  a  great  celebration  more  than  a  third  have 
come  to  stay  two  or  three  days  or  more.  And  though 
some  of  these  guests  find  themselves  in  a  greater  crowd 
than  they  have  ever  seen  before,  be  it  said,  to  the  credit 
of  the  metropolis,  that  they  have  not  been  allowed  to 
suffer  material  inconvenience  through  the  sudden  and 
almost  unprecedented  increase  of  demands  for  room 
and  sustenance.  Hotels,  restaurants,  and  the  means  of 
transportation  have  adequately  met  the  requirements  of 
the  time.  Never  was  a  host  better  provided  for,  never 
was  there  less  opportunity  in  a  time  of  festival  out- 
pouring for  serious  complaint  of  any  lack  in  accommo- 
dations or  courtesy  of  treatment.  Frankly,  the  ease  and 
celerity  with  which  the  subways,  the  elevated  railways, 
and  the  surface  cars  transported  the  impatient  millions 
was  an  amazing  and  a  gratifying  spectacle.  There  is 
nothing  more  impressive  to  be  seen  anywhere.  And  at 
the  hotels,  though  there  were  many  instances  of  a 
desire  to  hold  more  custom  than  strict  adherence  to  the 
rules  of  comfort  would  encourage,  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  an  intention  to  profit  inordinately  without 
regard  to  the  necessities  of  the  guests- 

The  Hudson-Fulton  celebration  was  all  that  the 
visitor,  urban  or  rural,  might  in  reason  have  expected. 
It  was  a  great  show  on  land  and  on  water.  But  in  the 
parades,  striking  and  picturesque  as  they  were,  some 
of  the  disadvantages  referred  to  earlier  were  to  be 
seen.  It  takes  a  small  and  growing  community  to  plan 
and  carry  out  with  close  attention  to  detail  the  street 
pageants  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  acme  of  attract- 
iveness to  gaping  multitudes.  New  York  is  too  big. 
too  busy  with  every-day  activities  and  spectacles,  too 
unorganized,  to  do  such  things  with  entire  success. 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Milwaukee,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans, 
and  San  Francisco  undoubtedly  have  outdone  these 
Hudson-Fulton  parades  more  than  once.  In  care  of 
preparation,  in  finish  of  incidental  particulars,  in  gen- 
eral appearance  and  precision  of  achievement,  the  exhi- 
bition committees  of  those  much  lesser  communities 
could  have  learned  little  this  week  in  New  York.  The 
historical  and  allegorical  "floats"  were  not  remarkable 
in  design,  and  they  were  almost  invariably  crude  when 
not  actually  ridiculous  in  execution  and  management. 
The  marching  battalions  were  more  admirable,  but  it 
is  a  sufficient  criticism  to  say  that  the  silk-hatted  braves 
of  Tammany  Hall  made  the  most  striking  detail  in  the 
three-hours-long  procession.  The  Murphys,  the  Sulli- 
vans.  and  the  Bradys  were  there  in  rank  and  file,  with 
here  and  there  a  band  interspersed  in  their  smiling  yet 
funereal  line,  and  they  stepped  lightly,  proudly,  com- 
mandingly,  as  behooved  the  owners  of  the  borough. 
And  they  were  cheered  and  chaffed  with  full  apprecia- 
tion by  the  hordes  that  watched  their  progress.  Pictur- 
esque Scots  in  tartan  and  kilt,  college  men  in  skull-cap 
and  class  color,  were  second  and  third  in  the  competi- 
tion for  popular  approval  as  the  parade  moved  down 
Fifth  Avenue. 

Perhaps  to  the  somewhat  captious  onlooker  from 
another  neighborhood  the  changes  in  that  avenue,  that 
thoroughfare  of  high  and  mighty  fame,  were  as  curi- 
ously diverting  as  anything  to  be  seen  during  the  week. 
Grand-stands  were  constructed  at  every  possible  van- 
tage point  and  crowded  with  seats  that  were  sold  to 
eager  spectators.  Not  merely  the  Fifty-Ninth  Street 
side  of  Central  Park  and  Central  Park  West,  but  every- 
where along  the  streets  that  opportunity  offered.  Many 
obstructed  the  sidewalks,  many  more  were  framed  on 
the  second-story  fronts  of  big  hotels  and  business  build- 
ings, even  on  the  grounds  of  residence  property,  and 
all  were  filled  to  overflowing.  And  along  Fifth  Avenue. 
as  a  wise  precaution  against  the  jostling,  impetuous 
crowd,  the  plate-glass  windows  of  the  fashionable  shops 
of  every  kind,  perilously  sashed  even  with  the  walk, 
were  protected  with  masks  of  rough  pine  boards  hastily 
put  in  place  on  the  eve  of  the  great  day.  The  barriers 
were  effective  but  incongruous. 

The  water-craft  parade  the  following  day  on  the 
North  River,  viewed  by  the  perspiring  millions  from 
the  heights  of  the  Riverside  Drive,  and  by  countless 
thousands  on  the  wooded  Jersey  shore,  was  a  grander 
sight  by  far  than  the  two  great  marches  on  land.  But 
with  all  its  bravery  and  novelty  it  could  not  be  com- 


pared with  the  scene  that  San  Francisco  Bay  presented 
when  the  Atlantic  Fleet  was  manoeuvred  there. 

After  days  of  rain,  the  weather  changed  in  time  to 
make  the  success  of  the  celebration  possible.  There  is 
evidently  such  a  thing  as  Manhattan  luck.  Throughout 
the  East  intensely  hot  days  for  the  fall  season  have  been 
followed  by  copious  showers.  Tourists  experienced 
drenching  dampness  in  Chicago,  Buffalo,  Albany, 
Boston,  and  all  along  the  various  routes  to  the  goal — 
the  commemoration  of  Henry  Hudson  and  Robert  Ful- 
ton on  the  historic  waters  honored  by  their  achieve- 
ments. George  L.  Shoals. 

New  York,  October  1.  1909. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Song. 
When  I  am  dead,  my  dearest, 

Sing  no  sad  songs  for  me  ; 
Plant  thou  no  roses  at  my  head, 

Nor  shady  cypress  tree : 
Be  the  green  grass  above  me 

With  showers  and  dewdrops  wet; 
And  it  thou  wilt,  remember. 

And  if  thou  wilt,  forget. 

I  shall  not  see  the  shadows, 

I  shall  not  feel  the  rain ; 
•  I  shall  not  hear  the  nightingale 

Sing  on,  as  if  in  pain  : 
And  dreaming  through  the  twilight 

That  doth  not  rise  nor  set, 
Haply  I  may  remember, 

And  haply  may  forget.        — C.  G.  Rossetti. 


The  Sands  of  Dee. 
"O   Mary,  ffo  and  call  the  cattle  home, — 

And  call  the  cattle  home, 

And  call  the  cattle  home 

Across  the  sands  o'  Dee!" 
The  western  wind  was  wild  and  dank  wi'  foam, 

And  all  alone  went  she. 

The  creeping  tide  came  up  along  the  sand, 

And  o'er  and  o'er  the  sand, 

And  round  and  round  the  sand. 

As  far  as  eye  could  see ; 
The  blinding  mist  came  down  and  hid  the  land — 

And  never  home  came  she. 

"Oh,  is  it  weed  or  fish  or  floating  hair — 

A  tress  o'  golden  hair, 

O'  drowned  maiden's  hair, 

Above  the  nets,  at  sea  ? 
Was  never  salmon  yet  that  shone  so  fair 

Across  the  stakes  on  Dee." 

They  row'd  her  in  across  the  rolling  foam, 

The  cruel  crawling  foam. 

The  cruel  hungry  foam. 

To  her  grave  beside  the  sea : 
But  still  the  boatmen  hear  her  call  the  cattle  home, 

Across  the  sands  o'  Dee.  — C.  Kingsley. 


Crossing  the  Bar. 
Sunset  and  evening  star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me ! 
And   may   there   be  no   moaning  of  the  bar, 

When  I  put  out  to  sea, 

But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam, 
When  that  which  drew   from  out  the  boundless  deep 

Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

And  after  that  the  dark ! 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell, 

When  I  embark ; 

For  tho'  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and  Place 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 

When   I   have  crost  the  bar.  — Lord   Tennyson. 


The  Hudson. 
'Twas  a  vision  of  childhood  that  came  with  its  dawn, 
Ere  the  curtain  that  covered  life's  daystar  was  drawn ; 
The  nurse  told  the  tale  when  the  shadows  grew  long, 
And  the   mother's   soft   lullaby   breathed   it   in   song. 

"There  flows  a  fair  stream  by  the  hills  of  the  West," — 
She  sang  to  her  boy  as  he  lay  on  her  breast ; 
"Along  its  smooth  margin   thy  fathers  have  played ; 
Beside  its  deep  waters  their  ashes  are  laid." 

I  wandered  afar  from  the  land  of  my  birth, 
I  saw  the  old  rivers,  renowned  upon  earth, 
But  fancy  still  painted  that  wide-flowing  stream 
With  the  many-hued  pencil  of  infancy's  dream. 

I  saw  the  green  banks  of  the  castle-crowned  Rhine, 
Where  the  grapes  drink  the  moonlight  and  change  it  to  wine ; 
I  stood  by  the  Avon,  whose  waves  as  they  glide 
Still  whisper  his  glory  who  sleeps  at  their  side. 

But  my  heart  would  still  yearn  for  the  sound  of  the  waves 
That  sing  as  they  flow  by  my   forefathers'  graves ; 
If  manhood  yet  honors  my  cheek  with  a  tear, 
I  care  not  who  sees  it, — no  blush  for  it  here  I 

Farewell  to  the  deep-bosomed  stream  of  the  West ! 
I  fling  this  loose  blossom  to  float  on  its  breast ; 
Nor  let  the  dear  love  of  its  children  grow  cold, 
Till  the  channel  is  dry  where  its  waters  have  rolled. 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


France  is  just  now  concerning  itself  apprehensively 
with  statistics  regarding  the  respective  populations  of 
France  and  Germany  100  years  ago  and  today.  The 
Matin  publishes  allegorical  pictures  showing  that  while 
in  180S  the  population  of  France  was  28,400,000,  that  of 
Germany,  or  rather  the  German  States,  was  only  24,- 
700,000.  Today,  on  the  other  hand.  Germany  heads  the 
poll  with  no  fewer  than'  63,000,000,  while  France 
touches  only  39.278,000. 

Lincoln's  ancestry  has  been  traced  to  Samuel  Lincoln, 
who  lived  at  Norwich,  England.  Emigrating  to 
America,  he  settled  at  Hingham  in  1638. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Harry  Whitney  of  New  Haven,  who  has  suddenly 
been  thrust  into  public  view  in  connection  with  the 
polar  controversy,  is  a  noted  hunter.  He  went  to 
northern  altitudes  in  search  of  big  game,  but  unex- 
pectedly found  himself  in  the  position  of  custodian  of 
Dr.  Cook's  documents.  His  sudden  transformation 
from  a  private  hunter  into  a  figure  of  world  celebrity 
is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  quarrel. 

Dorando  Pietri,  better  known  as  "Dorando,"  has  just 
been  married  in  Capri  to  his  old  sweetheart,  Teresa 
Dondi.  The  young  couple  will  live  in  a  villa  which 
Dorando  has  iuilt  with  the  money  earned  in  America. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Dorando  was  beaten  by 
Hayes  in  the  London  Marathon  and  that  he  after- 
wards came  to  America  and  retrieved  his  laurels.  He 
is  said  to  have  made  a  small  fortune. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  Sammons,  who  has  been  appointed 
American  consul-general  to  Yokohama,  began  life  as  a 
telegraph  operator,  which  calling  he  followed  for  about 
six  years.  He  abandoned  telegraphy  and  became  a 
newspaper  reporter.  His  success  in  this  field  was  phe- 
nomenal, and  he  rose  rapidly  to  an  editorial  position. 
He  decided  to  enter  public  life,  and  as  a  preparation 
became  private  secretary  to  a  United  States  senator, 
until  in  1905  he  was  appointed  consul-general  at  New- 
chwang,  China.  In  1906  he  was  a  party  to  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  opening  of  the  ports  of  Mukden  and 
Antung. 

Mary  Garden,  who  has  let  it  be  known  that  she  will 
quit  the  stage  after  next  season,  enjoyed  a  phenomenal 
rise  from  obscurity  to  eminence  in  her  profession. 
Born  in  New  York  City,  she  went  to  Paris,  after  the 
death  of  her  father,  and  entered  an  influential  French 
family  as  English  governess.  It  was  while  there  that 
she  made  the  acquaintance  of  Gustave  Charpentier,  in 
whose  opera,  "Louise,"  she  made  her  first  success.  Sub- 
sequently she  appeared  in  Debussey's  opera,  "Pelleas  et 
Melisande,"  in  "La  Reine  Fiamette,"  "Thais,"  "Aphro- 
dite," etc.  Recently  she  was  seen  in  this  country.  She 
is  planning  a  year  of  travel. 

James  T.  Hanrahan  superseded  Stuyvesant  Fish  as 
president  of  the  Illinois  Railroad  in  1907.  He  was 
born  in  Massachusetts  in  1S43,  and  entered  railroad 
work  in  1864  at  Alexandria,  Virginia.  After  serving 
a  number  of  Southern  roads  in  various  capacities  he 
was  made  general  superintendent  of  the  Pittsburg 
division  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  in  1885.  In  1888 
he  became  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Lake  Shore 
and  Michigan  Southern.  From  there  he  went  to  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  as  general  manager,  and  then  to 
the  Louisville,  New  Orleans  and  Texas  in  a  similar 
capacity.  He  became  vice-president  of  the  Illinois 
Central  in  1890. 

Adolf  Kraus,  who  with  other  Jewish  leaders  is  plan- 
ning a  systematic  warfare  on  the  white  slave  traffic,  is 
a  native  of  Bohemia,  where  he  was  born  in  1848.  He 
came  to  America  when  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  reached  Chicago  in  1871.  He  read  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  a  few  years  later  was  appointed 
to  the  school  board,  later  being  elected  its  president. 
He  was  corporation  counsel  under  the  first  Mayor  Har- 
rison, but  resigned  after  the  latter's  assassination.  In 
1897-8  he  was  president  of  the  civil  service  commission. 
For  a  brief  period  he  was  editor  of  the  old  Chicago 
Times.  Mr.  Kraus's  agents  will  supply  him  with  in- 
formation in  his  crusade  against  the  traffic. 

In  raising  the  Austrian  foreign  minister,  Alois  von 
Aehrenthal,  from  the  rank  of  baron  to  that  of  count, 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  marks  his  appreciation  of  the 
minister's  services  in  bringing  about  the  annexation  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  Count  Aehrenthal  has  made 
a  rapid  rise.  To  be  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  at 
thirty-eight  and  foreign  minister  at  forty-eight  is  not 
given  to  many  diplomats.  Aehrenthal  has  always  been 
a  diplomat.  He  began  his  career  at  twenty-six,  as  an 
attache  at  the  embassy  in  Paris,  and  went  from  there  to 
St.  Petersburg.  Next  he  spent  some  years  in  the  for- 
eign office  in  Vienna  and  then  went  back  to  St.  Peters- 
burg as  councilor  of  embassy.  After  that  he  was  minis- 
ter at  Bucharest  and  a  year  later  went  again  to  Russia, 
this  time  as  ambassador. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  British  admiral  afloat  has 
had  a  wider  or  more  varied  experience  than  Admiral 
Sir  Edward  H.  Seymour,  who  was  appointed  spe- 
cial representative  of  the  British  government  at  the 
Hudson-Fulton  celebration  in  New  York.  He  is  sixty- 
nine  years  of  age  and  has  seen  much  active  service, 
having  fought  in  the  Crimea,  China,  and  Egypt.  The 
admiral's  first  experience  of  war  was  at  the  bombard- 
ment of  Odessa  and  Sevastopol,  while  he  was  a  mid- 
shipman on  the  old  paddle-wheel  frigate,  the  Terrible. 
At  the  relief  of  the  foreign  legations  in  Pekin,  in  1900, 
he  organized  the  expedition  and  commanded  a  col 
of  seven  thousand  men,  of  whom  only  nine  hundred 
were  British.  With  this  little  army  he  marched  along 
the  railway  from  Tien-tsin  and  effected  his  object. 
Admiral  Dewey  said  of  him  in  a  speech  delivered  at 
Chicago  on  May  1.  1900:  "My  dear  old  friend,  Sir 
Edward  Seymour,  is  more  than  a  brother  to  me.  I 
will  remember  his  friendship  to  the  end.  In  Manila 
Bay,  when  I  was  in  a  most  trying  position,  this  English 
commander  stood  loyally  at  my  back, 
been  for  his  moral  support  I  can  not  s: 
have  happened." 
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THE  LADY  ON  THE  FAN. 


By  Marguerite  Stabler. 


She  might  have  stepped  down  from  a  fan  on  the 
wall,  from  out  her  native  moon-glow  and  the  misty 
heights  of  Fuji-san.  She  might,  but  she  had  not.  In- 
stead she  had  spent  weeks  plowing  through  Pacific 
waters  until  she  reached  San  Francisco.  And  in 
coming  O  Haru  San  had  learned  many  things. 

"Yes,"  she  had  explained  to  the  American  matron 
who  wondered  at  her  traveling  alone,  "yes.  I  am  quite 
alone  with  only  Yoshida,  but  I  am  half  American,  you 
see,  and  the  American  half  has  no  fear  to  adventure." 

The  Japanese  half,  however,  the  passengers  noticed 
betrayed  a  tendency  to  keep  close  to  her  overshadowing 
fan  by  preserving  the  prejudices  and  customs  of  her 
oriental  training. 

It  was  only  by  pledging  his  faith  that  they  would 
never  go  beyond  earshot  of  the  ubiquitous  Yoshida  that 
Travers  induced  her  far  enough  from  the  atmosphere 
of  her  Fuji-san  to  promenade  the  deck  with  him,  and 
a  few  days  later  it  was  only  because  her  foot  was 
asleep  that  he  was  permitted  to  penetrate  her  moon- 
glow  to  the  extent  of  assisting  her  to  the  stairs. 

But  after  her  first  week  out  O  Haru  San  had  learned 
many  things.  Her  American  half,  she  found,  did  more 
real  living  in  the  few  hours  a  day  she  walked  the  decks 
laughing  and  chatting  with  men  and  women  alike  than 
her  Japanese  half  had  lived  all  her  life  in  stupid  Tokio. 
Whereupon  the  one  object  of  her  life  became  to  get  as 
far  as  possible  from  her  Fan. 

"Yes,"  she  explained  again  to  the  curious  American 
matron  who  had  watched  her  old  Fuji  fade  into  the 
mists  and  her  moon-glow  become  eclipsed  by  the  sunset, 
"yes,  it  was  my  mama-san  who  was  Japanese;  my 
father,  like  me,  is  American,  only  all." 

Travers,  a  few  hours  later,  taking  his  cue  from  this 
declaration  of  her  Americanism,  ventured:  "You  can 
never  be  really  American  until  you  try  one  of  these,  all 
American  girls  do." 

The  decks  were  almost  deserted  now,  and  O  Haru 
San,  with  a  courage  that  equaled  her  ambition,  accepted 
the  "Egyptian"  as  an  adjunct  to  every  well-appointed 
American  girl. 

"It  is  that  the  American  girl  does  at  all  times  to 
please  herself,  no?"  she  questioned  her  "coach." 

"Preeminently  and  always,"  Travers  answered  with 
enthusiasm.  O  Haru  San  felt  there  must  be  something 
behind  his  admission  she  did  not  fathom.  "But  you 
must  not  let  your  light  go  out,"  he  admonished  his 
promising  pupil.  "Here — this  way — see?  Now  puff 
like  this — so!"  O  Haru  San's  lips  were  very  red  and 
her  eyes  at  close  range  brighter  than  he  had  supposed, 
and  in  the  fact  that  he  was  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
man  Travers  found  ample  excuse  for  his  rashness. 
"Oh,  well  forgive  me,  for  goodness  sake  don't  cry!" 

But  O  Haru  San  was  not  crying.  "Is  it  that  you 
kiss  all  American  girls  in  that  way?"  she  questioned. 

Here  Travers  set  himself  the  difficult  task  of  explain- 
ing something  of  the  law  of  natural  selection.  He  did 
not  want  to  kiss  every  one. 

"Would  you  have  kiss  them  if  you  had  want  to?" 
she  persisted,  eying  him  fixedly,  "and  would  they  have 
like  it  too?" 

"May  I  come  to  see  you  in  San  Francisco?"  Travers 
asked  irrelevantly,  changing  the  subject. 

******** 

"Yes,"  O  Haru  San  gurgled  with  delight  when,  a  few 
weeks  later,  Travers  met  his  traveling  companion  in 
her  father's  home.  "It  is  all  as  good  and  better  as  I 
expected,"  without  a  trace  of  homesickness  for  the 
little  mama-san  left  in  Tokio.  "This  is  my  father  in 
America  and  God  is  my  father  in  Heaven."  Glibly  and 
simply  O  Haru  San  discanted  on  the  advantages  of  the 
American  institutions  until 

"By  Jove,  you  are  arriving,  my  little  girl,"  he  com- 
mented to  himself,  but  audibly  set  himself  to  explain 
why  he  had  not  called  sooner. 

"But  I  knew  you  would  come,  because  you  said  you 
would,"  the  girl  answered. 

Here  Travers  had  to  recant.  "Poor  little  tiling!"  he 
again  said  to  himself,  "you  are  not  so  far  away  from 
your  Fan  after  all." 

"Did  you  want  me  to  come?"  he  asked.  Then  to  shut 
off  her  answer,  remembering  the  scene  on  the  deck, 
"Would  you  like  to  go  to  the  theatre?"  he  asked. 

"Yes.  I  would  love  to  go,"  she  answered,  promptly 
forgetting  his  first  question. 

"And  do  you  think  we  might  wander  so  far  from 
the  shades  of  your  Fuji  as  to  go  without  your — er — 
nurse?"  he  questioned. 

Again  "Yes,"  she  answered  in  delighted  tones.  "I 
am  very  American  now.  I  have  already  walked  out 
without  Yoshida." 

But  when  faced  up  with  the  fact  that  he  was  about 
to  appear  in  a  San  Francisco  theatre  with  a  Lady  on  a 
Fan  in  tow,  he  began  to  wish  he  might  take  only  the 
American  half  and  leave  the  Japanese  half  out. 

The  same  misgivings,  however,  were  tearing  the  soul 
of  O  Haru  San.  Consequently  all  the  next  day  was 
spent  in  vigorous  efforts  to  obliterate  her  Fan.  A  little 
more  rice  powder,  a  little  less  rouge,  a  strenuous  fluffing 
of  pasted  'ocks,  a  bit  of  lacing,  a  touch  of  padding, 
plumes,  fulls,  and  furbelows,  and  presto !  the  misty 
height  of  Fuji-san  with  its  soft  moon-glow  was  gone. 

"Miss  '  olumbia!"  Travers  exclaimed  as  a  vision  of 

oor'ise  merged  into  the  sunset  flashed  upon  him. 

K-tu  San,  resisting  an  impulse  to  salaam,  took 

■  i  from  his  eyes. 

I  know  American  girls  do  it;  I  have  seen  it 


on  the  stage,"  O  Haru  San  agreed,  when,  the  heroine 
safely  deposited  in  the  hero's  arms,  Travers  proposed 
a  little  supper  a  deux. 

"Why  certainly,"  Travers  answered;  "they  all  do  it 
if  they  want  to  do  it." 

As  she  listened  to  the  music,  the  laughter,  the  gay 
voices,  O  Haru  San's  eyes  widened  in  sudden  con- 
sternation when  she  caught  interested  glances  wander- 
ing in  her  direction.  "Do  you  suppose  they  suspect  I 
am  half  Japanese?"  she  leaned  toward  Travers  to  ask. 

"No,  on  my  soul,"  answered  Travers  honestly;  "you 
might  be  several  things  in  part,  but  you  are  getting" — 
he  watched  with  narrow  interest  the  effect  of  his  words 
— "to  be  more  American  than  anything  else." 

Whereupon  the  Fan  closed  with  a  bang. 

"Yes?  Are  you  sure,  quite  sure?"  O  Haru  San  ques- 
tioned again  as  the  waiter  stood  to  take  their  order. 

"You  see  all  these  American  women  drinking  some- 
thing, don't  you?"  Travers  asked,  indicating  several 
nearby  tables. 

The  nearby  tables  spoke  for  themselves.  There  were 
beautiful  creatures  with  wonderful  sun-dried  hair  and 
superabundant  roses  in  their  cheeks  drinking  wine  of 
many  hues. 

O  Haru  San's  rudimentary  course  in  American- 
girlism  seemed  quite  finished,  owing  to  the  excellence 
of  her  coach,  and  she  was  up  to  meet  eagereiy  whatever 
came  next.    Her  Fan,  she  resolved,  should  stay  closed. 

That  the  tables  became  unsteady  and  the  sun-dried 
heads  began  to  revolve  might  have  been  an  illusion  or 
might  have  been  a  fact.  O  Haru  San  felt  her  own 
cheeks  flushing  hotly  and  her  spirits  rising  with  the 
general  tide. 

O  Haru  San's  lips  were  redder  and*  her  eyes  less 
placid,  but  brighter,  than  on  that  steamer  night,  when 
Travers,  guiding  her  steps  carefully,  although  this  time 
her  foot  was  not  asleep,  said  "Good-night."  This  time 
he  knew  she  would  not  cry. 

Travers  looked  thoughtfully  at  the  door  that  had 
closed  upon  the  shattered  Fan.  But  "I  am  no  more 
than  a  man.  after  all."  he  assured  himself. 

Still  carefully  and  a  bit  unsteadily  O  Haru  San  stole 
up  to  her  room,  flinging  plumes,  frills,  and  furbelows  in 
a  tired  little  heap  across  the  bed.  while  the  chaste,  snow- 
capped heights  of  her  own  Fuji  receded  farther  and 
fainter  into  the  background. 

Looking  into  the  rosy,  wholesome  faces  of  the  Amer- 
ican girls  she  met  every  day,  she  wondered  Ho^-  can 
you  do  it?  She  would  have  liked  to  ask  Why  do  you 
do  it?  But  the  Japanese  half  drew  her  back  when  she 
was  near  the  point.  Meantime  her  education  in  the 
Western  way  progressed  with  a  rapidity  that  sometime:' 
made  her  coach  catch  his  breath.  She  had  flung  her 
self,  heart  and  soul,  into  the  feat  of  obliterating  her 
Fan,  and  chance,  he  quieted  his  calms  by  remembering, 
had  thrown  him  in  her  way  as  a  means  to  that  end. 

The  subtle,  passionate  stirrings  of  the  reckless,  over- 
grown, 'forty-nine  town  offered  her  the  red  wine  of  life, 
and  the  rich  oriency  of  her  nature  sprang  to  meet  it 
with  an  American  dash. 

"You  live  in  every  city  in  the  world  when  you  live 
in  San  Francisco,"'  Travers  explained  one  evenin; 
when  expatiating  upon  the  joys  of  life  in  a  town  where 
the  heart  of  things  is  on  the  outside.  They  were  in 
Mexico  tonight,  where  a  few  blocks  from  the  centre 
of  things  had  precipitated  them  into  odors  of  chile  con 
came,  sounds  of  rattling  castanets  and  shuffling  chinelas. 
And  O  Haru  San.  with  her  pearl-tinted,  foreign  cast  of 
countenance,  dropped  into  whatever  background  Travers 
selected  until  he  swore  she  was  in  her  own  setting. 

Never  questioning  Travers's  fitness  as  coach,  they 
strayed  through  "little  Italy,"  le  quartier  Francois,  or 
followed  the  yellow  flag  through  all  its  hideous  beauty, 
night  after  night. 

But  it  was  the  long,  long  look  in  Travers's  eyes  that 
turned  the  knife  in  O  Haru  San's  soul.  "It  is  because 
I  am  still  so  Japanese."  she  was  forced  to  confess,  until 
the  obliteration  of  her  Fan  became  the  passion  of  her 
life. 

To  this  end,  with  her  little  French  heels  on  the  table, 
O  Haru  San  puffed  the  smoke  of  her  cigarette  into  the 
faces  of  the  men — Travers's  friends — esteeming  it  their 
highest  praise  when  they  told  her  she  out-Americaned 
any  American  girl  they  knew. 

In  an  incredibly  short  time  O  Haru  San's  avidity  in 
acquiring  American  ways  had  outrun  her  coach's  cal- 
culations. And  now  she  would  have  been  glad  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  events  in  order  to  work  out  her  more 
complex  problems,  but  her  education  went  on  with  a 
still  greater  rapidity.  She  had  sounded  the  whole  reach 
of  the  American  girl's  possibilities  of  emancipation 
from  stupid  conventionality,  but  that  seemed  to  be,  after 
all,  only  the  starting  point. 

And  now,  for  some  reason  beyond  her  fathoming. 
Travers  did  not  come  so  often  to  see  her,  and  when  he 
did  come  it  was  only  the  shell  of  him  that  was  there. 
Her  inexorable  Why  was  beyond  her  depth.  She  had 
his  own  assurance  that  she  had  obliterated  her  Fan  and 
dissipated  the  mists  of  Fuji  that  had  wrapped  her  so 
closely  in  their  care  at  first.    Then  why.  oh.  uhy? 

It  was  now  that  O  Haru  San  did  cry.  O  Haru  San  was 
nothing  more  than  a  women  herself,  although  she  did 
not  put  her  limitations  into  just  those  terms.  America 
was  still  America,  the  great  Western  Mecca  of  her 
ambition;  San  Francisco  was  still  gay.  light-hearted, 
life-intoxicated  San  Francisco:  the  streets  still  seeth- 
ing with  cosmopolitan  throngs,  the  theatres  still  festive  : 
the  glittering  French  cafes  still  bubbled  with  reckless 
spirits  and  still  O  Haru  San  visited  them  with  other 
friends.  But  the  next  chance  that  brought  her  face  to 
face  with  Travers  revealed  him  in  the  wake  of  a  clear- 


eyed  girl  whose  education  in  the  Western  way  had 
never  been  undertaken. 

The  black  eyes  that  had  been  serene  and  untroubled 
as  the  starlit  seas  a  year  ago  had  lost  their  placidity 
as  O  Haru  San's  education  progressed.  There  was  no 
arresting  it,  once  thoroughly  launched  on  her  Western 
tide.  She  had  learned  her  Hoik  in  all  its  phases  and 
she  was  now  learning  her  Why. 

"It  is  because  this  climate  does  not  agree  with  me," 
she  began  to  explain  to  her  anxious  friends  who  noted 
the  change  the  passing  weeks  had  wrought. 

But  it  was  in  her  own  little  room  that  she  wailed  into 
her  tear-soaked  pillows,  "It  is  that  I  think  I  shall  die." 
But  O  Haru  San  was  young  and  strong,  for  the  little 
mama-san  in  Tokio  had  brought  her  up  after  wise  pre- 
cepts, and  she  did  not  die.  Day  after  day  dragged  itself 
out  of  the  way  and  evening  followed  evening,  and  the 
plumes  and  frills  and  furbelows  of  O  Haru  San  fre- 
quented their  gay  centres  as  usual,  but  there  seemed  to 
be  no  more  O  Haru  San  left  in  them. 

"Yes,"  at  last  O  Haru  San  said  to  her  father,  after 
physicians  and  rest-cures  had  failed  to  solve  her  Why, 
"yes,  I  think  I  would  like  to  go  home  to  Tokio." 

When  Mr.  Jack  Travers  read  one  morning  a  familiar 
name  in  the  passenger  list  of  the  outbound  Nippon 
Mara  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  less  of  his  all- 
inclusive  confidence.  A  wide  sweep  of  starlit  waters 
over  which  a  tender  moon-glow  arose  for  the  moment 
engulfed  him.  Would  the  little  girl  ever  get  back  to 
her  Fan?  he  fell  to  wondering.  Could  Fuji  ever  tower 
so  chaste  and  high  again?  Could  the  bloom  in  time 
come  back  to  the  plum?  Could  she  forget?  Would 
she?  But  again  the  shrug.  Nobody  knew  better  than 
he  that  he  was  no  more  than  a  man. 

Meantime  the  shores  of  San  Francisco  receded  into 
memory  as  a  slender  little  figure  watched  the  fading 
outline  of  the  Golden  Gate.  Slowly  the  waste  of  waters 
swe  t  back  her  first  sight  of  the  new  world,  the  wonder 
of  it  all  and  the  fear.  Then,  slowly  and  relentlessly, 
all  the  rest. 

A  merciful  gray  fog  settled  over  her  little  world  as  her 
thoughts  ran  out  to  meet  the  spectre  of  the  placid-eyed 
little  Lady  on  the  Fan  who  had  watched  these  shores 
the  first  time.  With  an  overwhelming  illumination  her 
How  arose  above  the  memories  of  the  starlit  seas,  the 
promenades  upon  the  deck,  at  first  within  and  then 
beyond  earshot  of  the  faithful  Yoshida.  Steadily  and 
without  flinching,  the  restless  black  eyes  stared  into  the 
fog  as  her  panorama  of  nights  and  days  arose  through 
a  haze  of  cigarette  smoke-wreaths,  bringing  its  own 
answer  to  her  ceaseless  Why? 

With  every  revolution  of  the  wheels  that  were  bring- 
ing her  nearer  the  protecting  heights  of  her  native 
Fuji-San  the  lesson  she  had  scorned  grew  upon  her. 

The  faithful  Yoshida.  always  within  earshot,  watched 
with  surprise  O  Haru  San's  indifference  to  her  fellow- 
passengers  as  the  voyage  progressed.  Wrhere  there  had 
been  a  few  interested  glances  directed  toward  the  Lady 
on  the  Fan  on  her  first  voyage  there  were  many  admir- 
ing eyes  that  followed  the  dark-eyed  girl  now.  But 
"Yes."  very  kindly,  and  "No,"  very  sweetly,  she 
answered  whatever  advances  were  made  toward  socia- 
bility. Her  moon-glow  was  now  impenetrable  and  the 
snow-capped  heights  -of  Fuji  no  colder,  more  distant 
than  she. 

These  long  quiet  days  brought  her  time  for  thinking 
out  the  problems  the  pace  of  her  life  had  left  unsolved, 
and  during  the  sleepless  nights,  her  brain  unclouded 
by  the  smoke  of  cigarettes  and  the  fumes  of  red  wine, 
she  discovered  that  her  education  in  the  Western. way 
had  been  from  the  under  side  upward. 

Even  at  the  signal  that  sent  all  passengers,  choking 
with  fright,  to  the  upper  deck,  O  Haru  San's  moon- 
glow  remained  impenetrable. 

Panicstricken  men  beating  down  weak  women,  dis- 
tracted parents  searching  vainly  for  lost  children,  futile 
prayers  and  curses  rising  above  the  hissing  of  the 
flames,  brought  her  into  the  frenzied  scene  only  at  the 
distance  of  her  own  snow-capped  heights.  No  one 
needed  her  care,  no  one  called  for  her  help,  no  one 
sought  her  out  to  save. 

Boats  were  lowered  into  the  water  while  the  flesh 
of  the  deck-hands  was  charred  in  the  act,  as  women 
and  children,  huddled  at  the  rail,  were  hurled  toward 
safety  through  the  lurid  water. 

Overloaded,  only  half  provisioned,  the  last  boat 
bumped  along  the  waves  toward  a  dot  on  the  horizon. 

A  tired  little  mother,  fainting  from  weakness  and 
exposure,  begged  O  Haru  San's  pardon  for  jostling  her 
as  she  tried  to  change  her  cramped  position.  "But  it 
can't  be  helped."  she  said,  "the  boat  is  so  overcrowded." 
Her  tired  arms  at  last  relaxed  their  clasp  of  the  little 
one  at  her  breast  and  her  tired  senses  were  not  aroused 
by  the  wail  of  protest.  O  Haru  San  reached  tenta- 
tively toward  the  child  and  the  tiny  head,  glad  of  the 
chance,  cuddled  down  upon  its  new""pillow.  Cramped 
and  numb  in  order  that  she  might  not  disturb  the  child, 
she  waited  until  the  day  dragged  to  its  hideous  close. 
There  was  only  one  thing  she  could  do  for  these  suf- 
fering children  and  that  was  so  little — still  space  and 
rations  were  the  great  necessities. 

That  she  could  be  no  less  than  a  woman  in  feeling 
a  woman's  sympathy  for  this  tiny  thing  in  her  arms 
was  not  exactly  the  way  in  which  she  put  it  to  herself, 
as  she  carefully  deposited  the  child  in  the  space  that 
had  been  hers,  but  the  placid  light  was  again  in  her  eyes, 
as  pure  as  when  she  had  first  crossed  the  water.  It  was 
such  a  little  splash  even  the  mother  of  the  child  turned 
too  late  to  see  the  lithe  figure  disappear  in  the  silvery 
wake  of  the  moon-glow. 

San  Francisco,  October,  1909. 
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GROVER  CLEVELAND. 


Dr.  George  F.    Parker   Writes    Some   Personal    Studies   of  a 
Great  American. 


Dr.  George  F.  Parker,  in  his  "Recollections  of 
Grover  Cleveland,"  explains  that  he  has  not  painted  a 
portrait,  but  has  "only  made  studies."  It  may  be  that 
from  the  technical  point  of  view  his  book  is  neither  a 
biography  nor  a  history,  but  it  is  all  the  better  for  its 
avoidance  of  the  limitations  imposed  by  a  technical  pre- 
cision. His  work  is  not  only  a  labor  of  love,  but  a 
long-continued  pursuit.  In  1891  he  began  to  collect 
Mr.  Cleveland's  letters  and  speeches,  and  in  the  com- 
pilation he  had  his  active  assistance  in  proof-reading. 
In  1892  the  biography  was  issued,  but  within  a  year 
it  became  evident  to  the  author  and  his  friends  that 
there  should  be  some  inspired  record  of  the  inside  views 
of  the  administration,  and  it  was  understood  at  the  time 
that  such  a  work  was  in  preparation.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  nothing  of  the  kind  was  done.  Eighteen  months 
later  Dr.  Parker  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cleveland 
with  reference  to  a  biographical  work  contemplated  by 
Henry  L.  Xelson.  Mr.  Cleveland  confessed  that  he 
was  "thoroughly  incompetent"  to  talk  about  himself, 
while  at  the  same  time  expressing  a  desire  that  "there 
should  be  written,  by  some  one,  some  things  that  will 
present  the  personal  traits  and  disposition  that  have 
given  direction  to  my  public,  as  well  as  my  personal, 
conduct."  The  present  book  may  be  said  to  have  found 
its  genesis  in  that  letter  and  in  the  conversation  with 
Mr.  Cleveland  that  at  once  ensued. 

While  avoiding  the  restraints  both  of  a  biography 
and  of  a  character  sketch.  Dr.  Parker's  work  lacks  the 
essentials  of  neither.  It  aims  to  present  the  character 
of  a  typical  old-time  American  statesman,  to  do  this 
in  a  way  that  will  commend  itself  to  those  who  shun 
the  more  formal  biography,  and  to  do  it  while  Mr. 
Cleveland's  memory  still  belongs  to  the  day  and  to  the 
hour. 

Dr.  Parker  devotes  his  first  few  chapters,  and  with 
commendable  condensation,  to  Mr.  Cleveland's  early 
life,  his  professional  career  and  his  record  as  mayor  of 
Buffalo  and  as  governor  of  Xew  York.  His  inaugura- 
tion as  President  took  place  on  March  4,  1885,  and  he 
began  at  once  to  show  the  independence  that  charac- 
terized his  career.  He  learned  the  unwisdom  of  con- 
ceding anything  to  the  demands  of  political  managers 
and  at  once  showed  a  certain  ruthless  impartiality  in 
ridding  the  executive  offices  of  the  incapable  and  the 
unfit.  Every  question  that  came  before  him,  great  or 
small,  was  subjected  to  the  same  patient  probing  of  a 
man  who  accepted  the  fullest  moral  responsibility  for 
his  signature  or  his  word  and  who  allowed  no  secre- 
tarial recommendation  to  intervene.  Mr.  Boteler,  who 
was  pardon  clerk  in  188S,  found  that  the  routine  that 
was  satisfactory  to  President  Arthur  would  by  no 
means  answer  the  requirements  of  President  Cleveland. 
Speaking  to  the  author  of  his  reminiscences,  Mr. 
Boteler  says: 

I  recall  one  instance,  among  many,  which  illustrated  his 
method  of  dealing  with  pardons  and  commutations,  and  also 
showed  his  sensibility.  Out  in  the  Indian  Territory  an  Indian, 
an  idle  and,  I  fear,  a  very  bad  one,  had  killed  another  of 
the  same  general  character  in  a  drunken  brawl.  The  case 
appeared  to  be  a  perfectly  straight  and  clear  one,  but,  when  I 
brought  him  the  papers,  I  saw  that  he  was  interested  and  that 
he  was  not  likely  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  department  recom- 
mendation that  the  law  should  take  its  course.  The  record 
was  an  elaborate  one,  even  as  we  had  prepared  it,  but  it  was 
=til!  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  President  and  his  scruples. 
There  was  none  too  much  time  to  act,  but  he  delayed  the 
execution,  called  for  the  full  shorthand  report  of  the  trial, 
and  instructed  us  to  procure  further  letters  from  the  judges, 
the  district  attorney,  and  the  jurors.  When  they  were  sub- 
mitted he  went  over  all  these  with  the  most  elaborate  and 
painstaking  care,  and  finally  disposed  of  the  case  in  a  memo- 
randum of  a  few  words,  granting  a  commutation. 

While  we  were  investigating  this  particular  case  and  when 
he  had  come  to  a  decision,  he  said  to  me:  "Boteler,  I  could 
not  have  slept  nights  if  this  man  had  been  hanged  because 
of  a  declination  or  failure  on  my  part  to  look  into  his  case. 
He  is  only  a  poor  Indian,  but  I  can  not  forget  that  he  has 
nobody  else  in  the  world  to  look  after  him  and  to  see  that 
his  rights  are  fully  preserved,  and  I  will  do  it,  whatever 
effort  it  may  cost   me." 

At  another  time  there  came  before  him  the  case  of  a 
cashier  who,  defaulting,  had  stolen  money  frdm  a  national 
bank.  The  strongest  pressure  was  brought  to  induce  the 
President  to  pardon  him,  but  when  he  signed  the  memoran- 
dum of  refusal  he  said  to  me:  "We  must  not  forget  that  this 
man  has  robbed  poor  men,  women,  and  children.  I  will  not 
pardon  any  such  man,  because  his  offense  endangers  the 
foundation    of   business    honor." 

Mr.  Cleveland's  attitude  toward  Mr.  Bryan  was  one 
of  reserved  hostility  almost  from  the  beginning.  He 
said  many  times  over:  "Bryan's  mind,  training,  and 
imagination  all  combine  to  make  of  him  a  Populist, 
pure  and  simple.  He  has  not  even  the  remotest  notion 
of  the  principles  of  democracy."  Elsewhere  we  are 
told  that  "he  was  uncompromising  in  his  opposition 
to  Bryan  and  the  thing  known  as  Brvanism,  because 
he  believed  them  to  be  fatal  to.  Democratic  principles." 
He  did  not  even  believe  that  Mr.  Bryan  was  sincere 
in  his  avowal  of  support  of  Judge  Parker. 

Judge  Parker,  by  the  way,  gives  the  author  a  story 
of  his  own  refusal  of  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster- 
Generalship  under  Mr.  Cleveland's  first  administration. 
He  says: 

Judge  Alton  B.  Parker  sends  me  the  following  interesting 
story  of  his  own  experience  with   Mr.   Cleveland  : 

Early  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  first  administration  as  President, 
he  sent  for  me,  and  I  went  post-haste  to  Washington,  going 
to  his  office  in  the  morning,  where  I  found  him  alone  and 
at  work.  He  said:  "I  have  sent  for  you  because  I  want  you 
to  take  the  position  of  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General." 
I  was  very  much  surprised,  but,  fortified  by  the  rule  which  I 
had  laid  down  at  the  beginning  of  my  professional  career  not 
to  accept  public  office  outside  of  the  line  of  my  profession, 
I   said  to   him :      "I   thank  you,   Mr.   President,   but   I   do    not 


want  it."  His  reply  was:  "I  did  not  suppose  you  would 
want  it.  I  sent  for  you  and  asked  you  to  take  it  because  I 
think  you  can  perform  the  duties  of  that  office  as  I  would 
like  to  have  them  performed  and  that  you  will.  Perhaps,"  he 
continued,  "you  may  not  regard  the  office  as  of  sufficient 
importance  to   warrant  your  acceptance." 

He  then  gave  me  his  view  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
position,  and  added:  "I  have  been  sent  through  the  party 
and  by  the  people  to  render  a  public  service,  and  the  men 
who  contributed  in  sending  me  here  ought  to  make  sacrifices 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  administration  of  affairs  under 
my  incumbency  all  that  the  people  would  have."  I  said  to 
him :  "You  misunderstand  me,  Mr.  President.  You  have 
paid  me  the  greatest  compliment  of  my  life,  and  notwithstand- 
ing my  rule  not  to  have  to  do  with  any  public  office  outside  of 
professional  bounds,  I  should  feel  obliged  to  accept  it  were  it 
not  that  I  have  a  wife  and  children  dependent  upon  me.  At 
this  time  of  my  life  I  can  not  throw  up  the  larger  income 
for  the  smaller  one  on  their  account." 

At  this  juncture,  Postmaster-General  Vilas  came  in,  and  the 
President  said  to  him:  "Parker  won't  come."  This  announce- 
ment was  gratifying  to  the  Postmaster-General,  whose  candi- 
date for  the  position  for  some  time  had  been  Adlai  E.  Steven- 
son, afterwards  Vice-President. 

Mr.  Cleveland's  opinions  of  his  chief  contemporaries 
are  given  by  the  author  at  some  length  as  gleaned  from 
many  intimate  conversations.  He  was  a  good  friend 
and  a  good  hater,  but  he  was  reticent  in  speaking  of 
those  whom  he  did  not  like: 

Mr.  Cleveland  discussed  freely  the  characteristics  of  the 
men  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  expressed  his  opinions 
of  their  achievements,  and  gave'  his  impressions  of  their  per- 
sonalities. These  were  of  exceeding  interest  to  those  who 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  them.  If  he  liked  a  man  he 
never  tired  of  talking  about  him.  He  would  take  into 
account  education,  training,  environment,  and  the  difficulties 
surrounding  his  life  and  work,  and  the  character  of  his  ambi- 
tions^— in  short,  the  human  elements.  He  was  exacting  with 
men  of  great  gifts  and  opportunities,  but  the  one  quality  that 
distinguished  hira  above  all  others,  in  this  as  in  all  his  judg- 
ments,  was   a   strong  sense   of  justice. 

He  had  also  some  pet  aversions  among  men,  but  it  was 
seldom  he  indulged  in  the  expression  of  them.  Perhaps  oppo- 
sition, and  even  the  injustice  arising  from  misrepresentation, 
have  seldom  been  endured  with  more  patience  than  by  the 
man  who  was  fated  to  have  so  much  of  them.  Occasionally 
he  was  tempted  to  give  public  expression  to  his  resentment 
of  such  ill  treatment,  but  this  was  about  the  only  thing  in 
which  he  could  be  influenced  to  suppress  his  feelings  and 
opinions. 

I  had  much  difficulty,  in  one  case,  to  deter  him  from 
referring,  in  a  public  speech,  at  length  and  with  great  bitter- 
ness to  a  man,  now  dead,  who  had  pursued  him  with  unusual 
rancor.  It  took  two  weeks  of  patient,  unremitting  effort  to 
secure  an  abandonment  of  the  offensive  passages;  but  it  was 
successful,  and  his  own  later  judgment  justified  the  policy  he 
had  adopted  so  much  against  his  will.  As  in  all  other  cases, 
I  made  notes  and  recall  with  the  keenest  interest  some  of  the 
unfavorable  opinions  to  which  he  would  give  utterance  about 
such  men.  There  were  not  more  than  four  or  five,  and  as  all 
but  two  of  them  are  dead,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  regard 
for  his  memory  would  best  be  served  by  their  suppression. 

Mr.  Cleveland  had  a  lofty  regard  for  Mr.  Bayard 
and  spoke  of  his  "high  and  noble  qualities,"  his  single- 
ness of  purpose,  and  his  honesty.  Of  Mr.  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  he  says  that  he  showed  himself  during  the 
conference  upon  bond  issues  as  a  clear-sighted,  far- 
seeing  patriot,  as  "a  great  patriotic  banker."  In  James 
J.  Hill  he  admired  his  familiarity  "with  so  many  big 
things"  and  his  power  to  comprehend  "what  most  per- 
sons so  situated  would  deem  too  small  for  their  atten- 
tion."    And  so  on. 

Mr.  Cleveland  was  a  good  writer  in  the  sense  that 
no  one  could  misunderstand  what  he  had  written.  He 
was  also  a  good  extempore  speaker,  but  his  natural 
caution  prevented  him  from  the  frequent  use  of  this 
gift: 

Everything  was  prepared  with  a  care,  a  patience,  and  an 
effort — all  of  which,  for  a  man  of  his  commanding  abilities, 
were  unusual.  He  would  study  for  days  over  a  question — 
whether  it  was  familiar  to  him  or  not.  He  had  a  way  of 
saying  that  he  wanted  to  see  it  on  every  side  so  that  he 
would  not  make  more  mistakes  than  he  was  entitled  to.  Then 
he  would  think  it  over  carefully,  turn  it  in  his  mind,  until  he 
had  fairly  saturated  himself;  and  get  a  point  of  view  which 
must  commend  itself  wholly  to  his  reason,  with  only  the 
smallest  regard  either  to  preconceived  or  popular  opinion. 
He  made  few  notes,  except  for  dates  and  historical  facts,  for 
which  his  memory  had  no  serious  liking,  but  would  write  a 
first  or  rough  draft  of  his  speech,  generally  making  it  much 
longer  than  he  wanted.  This  draft  was  cut  and  carved  until 
it  had  only  a  slight  resemblance  to  its  original  form,  when 
a  fair  copy  would  be  made,  always  in  his  own  handwriting. 
Then  the  process  of  destruction  and  reconstruction  would 
begin  over  again,  and  a  new  fair  copy  be  made. 

By  this  time  it  had  nearly  reached  finality  so  far  as  form 
was  concerned.  He  would  then  go  over  it  again  for  purely 
verbal  niceties  or  for  the  insertion  of  new  thoughts  that  had 
come  to  him.  Here,  if  the  conditions  were  favorable,  that 
is,  if  the  right  friend  was  at  hand,  he  must  listen  to  the 
careful  reading  aloud  of  the  now  nearly  completed  speech  or 
public  letter.  This  was  first  done  in  a  direct,  straightforward 
way.  not  subject  to  interruption.  He  desired,  in  this  way,  not 
only  to  discover  how  it  would  sound  when  spoken  or  read, 
but.  if  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  speech,  how  long  it  would  take 
in  the  delivery.  The  latter  test  was  always  sure  to  be  mis- 
leading, for  the  reason  that,  no  matter  how  deliberately  he 
might  read  it  in  his  study,  it  would  always  take  at  least  one- 
fourth  more  time  to  deliver  it  when  he  found  an  audience 
before  him. 

After  it  had  been  subjected  to  this  process  it  was  read 
aloud  again  for  suggestions,  for  the  elimination  of  tautological 
word  or  phrase,  and  for  such  other  modifications  as  might 
suggest  themselves  either  to  reader  or  listener.  He  wanted  real 
criticism — not  mere  formal  adherence  to  his  point  of  view. 
Generally  speaking,  I  may  say  that,  aside  from  verbal  changes 
promptly  made  when  he  was  convinced  that  they  were  good 
— for  his  native  obstinacy,  which  he  always  insisted  was  his 
principal  virtue,  would  often  come  out — I  have  seldom  known 
him  to  insert  a  suggested  paragraph,  and  then  never  in  the 
exact  form  prepared  for  him  ;  but  it  was  comparatively  easy, 
in  general,  to  convince  him  that  he  ought  to  reave  out  a  para- 
graph, a  sentence,  or  a  phrase,  as  redundant,  or  clumsy,  or 
impolitic. 

Mr.  Cleveland  was  accustomed  to  lament  the  absence 
of  a  distinctive  style  that  an  over-busy  life  had  never 
allowed  him  to  acquire: 

He  said  that  he  had  not  found  time  to  study  continually 
the  models  of  our  language,  as  one  ought  to  do  and  as  he 
must  do  if  he  would  master  it;  so  he  had  to  be  contented 
with  a  vocabulary  that  just  met  his  needs  at  the  time.  "In 
no  respect,"  he  often  declared  with  emphasis,  "can  I  be  said 
to    have    a    style    which    either   so    stands   out    that    I    can    be 


recognized  by  it — and  this  is  one  of  the  tests — or  that  has  in  it 
any  of  the  elements  of  eloquence  and  polish,  also  a  necessary 
quality."  Again  he  would  say:  "No,  I  have  no  style.  I 
simply  say  what  is  in  my  mind  and  seems  to  be  necessary 
at  the  time,  and  say  it  in  my  blundering  way,  and  that  is 
all   there  is  to   it." 

Perhaps  Mr.  Cleveland's  distrust  of  newspaper  men 
can  hardly  be  called  a  peculiarity.  He  had  certainly 
suffered  severely  from  misrepresentation,  although  per- 
haps he  failed  in  this  respect  to  show  his  usual  powers 
of  discrimination: 

He  was  particularly  shy  of  newspaper  men,  whether  in  their 
collective  or  individual  capacity.  He  had  grown  to  have  a 
strong  aversion  to  them  as  a  class,  although  not,  as  was  gen- 
erally thought,  to  individuals  among  them.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  his  public  career  he  was  unsympathetic  with  most  of 
the  owners  of  metropolitan  newspapers — the  controlling  spirits. 
As  he  had  had  some  disagreeable  experiences  with  them,  he 
reached  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  main,  they  sought  to  main- 
tain friendly  relations  in  the  hope  of  getting  inside  informa- 
tion, or  interviews,  or  news.  In  like  manner,  he  felt  no 
attraction  for  the  editors  of  these  papers.  Two  or  three  of 
them  pushed  themselves  upon  him  with  considerable  persist- 
ence, and,  from  this,  tried  to  make  their  public  believe  that 
they  were  close  to  him.  In  all  my  experience  with  him.  I 
never  heard  or  knew  of  him  asking  advice  from  the  proprietor 
or  editor  of  a  New  York  paper.  In  one  or  two  cases  when  he 
had  been  drawn  into  giving  an  interview  with  the  representa- 
tive of  one  paper  upon  any  given  question,  he  would  advise 
with  me  as  to  the  best  means  of  keeping  the  news  from 
becoming  exclusive,  or  for  arranging  that  it  should  be  dis- 
tributed through  the  press  associations  or  other  mediums. 

For  a  time  I  pressed  him  upon  the  policy  of  advising  with 
the  owner  and  editor  of  a  certain  paper,  who  was 
always  trying  to  reach  him  in  Xew  York,  as  he  had  done  in 
Albany  and  Washington,  through  correspondents  and  other 
representatives,  none  of  whom  could  command  even  the  small- 
est confidence.     He  would  say:     "No,   it  is  no  use  to  talk  to 

me  about  .     I  know  him  and  his  motives  better  than 

you  do.  He  only  wants  to  see  me  in  the  hope  of  getting 
some  exclusive  information.  Everything  will  go  on  agreeably 
for  a  time,  but  when  he  finds  that  some  other  paper  has 
obtained  political  or  personal  news  about  me  or  my  policies 
from  some  other  source,  all  the  inherent  meanness  of  his 
nature  will  come  out,  and  he  will  do  with  me  as  he  had  with 
every  one  else :  betray  my  confidence  and  turn  upon  me." 
Once  when  the  correspondent  of  the  same  paper  had  ap- 
proached me  during  Mr.  Cleveland's  absence  at  his  country 
place,  and  I  had  again  pressed  my  point  of  view  because  I 
believed  it  good  politics,  he  peremptorily  declined  to  be  con- 
vinced   or    to    comply,    and    wrote :      "Besides,    I    know    that 

; will   not  print   anything  about   me   that  will   be   any 

satisfaction    to    myself   or   my    friends,    no    matter    how    much 

Mr.  may  attempt  to  have  it  so.     You  will  see   that 

I   am   right  in   this."     And  he  was. 

It  seems  strange,  with  the  dispassion  of  other  times, 
that  Mr.  Cleveland  should  have  been  ever  accused  of 
a  lack  of  sympathy  for  the  Union  armies.  The  accusa- 
tion was  formulated  at  the  time  of  his  order  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Southern  flags,  and  it  called  forth  an 
explanation  of  his  attitude  during  the  war  that  was 
furnished  to  Mr.  John  P.  Irish  of  California  and  by 
him  given  to  the  author.     Mr-  Cleveland  said: 

See  how  I  am  misjudged.  It  is  charged  in  the  press  that 
I  had  no  sympathy  with  the  Union  armies.  When  the  war 
came  there  were  three  men  of  fighting  age  in  our  family. 
We  were  poor,  and  mother  and  sisters  depended  on  us  for 
support.  As  two  of  us  had  enlisted  in  the  Union  army,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  third  to  stay  at  home  for  the  support  of 
the  family.  I  abided  by  my  duty  to  the  helpless  women. 
Later  on,  I  was  drafted  and  borrowed  a  thousand  dollars  to 
hire  a  substitute,  and  it  took  years  of  hard  work  to  repay 
that  loan.  So,  of  three  men  of  fighting  age,  our  family  fur- 
nished three  recruits  for  the  Union  army,  and  I  would  have 
been  a  monster  if  I  had  no  sympathy  with  that  cause  for 
which  my  brothers  were  fighting  and  for  which  I  had  sacri- 
ficed. 

Space  prevents  further  extracts  from  a  noteworthy 
book,  a  book  that  does  more  perhaps  than  any  other 
to  reveal  the  character  of  Grover  Cleveland  as  among 
the  finest  in  American  history. 

"Recollections  of  Grover  Cleveland,"  by  George  F. 
Parker,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.  Published  by  the  Century  Com- 
pany, New  York;  $3. 


Dr.  Charles  Aked,  pastor  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  church 
in  New  York,  is  now  on  a  visit  to  England.  To  a 
press  representative  he  said:  "I  am  not  prepared  to 
give  any  views  upon  American  millionaires.  You  may 
say  it  is  quite  untrue  that  I  have  compared  rich  Ameri- 
can women  unfavorably  with  English  women.  The  dif- 
ferences between  Americans  and  English  are  too  big 
a  question  to  discuss  after  morning  service.  Do  they 
work  harder  in  Xew  York  than  in  London?  Well,  Til 
say  this:  there  is  no  more  bustle  in  Xew  York  than 
there  is  in  London — only  more  talk  about  bustle." 


The  government  is  going  into  the  hotel  business,  hav- 
ing agreed,  through  its  insular  branch  in  the  Philip- 
pines, to  take  $300,000  at  par  of  the  bonds  to  provide 
money  for  a  new  hotel  at  Manila,  which,  with  its  work- 
ing capital,  is  to  represent  an  investment  of  $450,000. 
When  the  Philippines  have  a  centennial,  or  some  other 
big  celebration,  will  the  insular  government  put  up  its 
hotel  rates  on  the  visiting  public? 


A  powerful  new  automatic  gun  has  been  invented, 
the  projectiles  of  which,  it  is  said,  will  pierce  half-inch 
Bessemer  steel  at  1000  yards.  The  gun  carries  a  nine- 
millimetre  cartridge,  taking  five  of  these,  which,  the 
inventor  says,  can  be  fired  in  three  seconds  by  the  recoil 
shoulder  action.  The  receiver  is  five  inches  long,  much 
smaller  than  any  other  automatic  gun.  It  is  really  a 
Gatling  gun  for  the  pocket. 


A  Berlin  museum  has  recently  acquired  a  very  valu- 
able manuscript  which  originated  in  the  second  century, 
B.  C.     It  seems  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  biographical 
dictionary,  for  it  contains  a  list  of  the  leadii 
the  time  in  art,  statesmanship,  and  warfar 
other   general    information   of   a    similar 
paper  was  found  in  the  wrappings  of  a  rat: 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


Open  Country,  by  Maurice  Hewlett.  Pub- 
lished by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York;  $1.50. 
Here  we  have  Mr,  Hewlett  as  good  as  ever, 
with  an  open-air  stage  and  that  delightful 
aristocrat,  anarchist,  and  vagabond,  John 
Stenhouse,  occupying  its  exact  centre.  It  is 
the  same  Stenhouse  whom  we  met  in  "Half- 
way House,"  only  more  so,  more  unconven- 
tional, more  philosophic,  more  solidly  good. 
And  we  have  an  unusual  girl,  Sanchia,  who 
by  some  freak  of  nature  has  gotten  herself 
into  a  drearily  commonplace  family.  Sanchia 
would  always  be  remarkable,  but  with  Sten- 
house to  teach  her  some  of  his  own  uncon- 
ventionality  and  to  show  her  how  to  look 
straight  at  the  problems  of  life,  Sanchia  be- 
comes almost  heroic.  But  why  does  she 
marry  Neville  Ingram,  after  knowing  Sten- 
house? Perhaps  girls  who  walk  among  the 
stars  do  that  kind  of  thing  and  wed  every- 
day sportsmen  without  two  ideas  in  their 
empty  heads,  but  we  are  a  little  doubtful  of 
the    "happy    ever    after"    formula. 

But  Stenhouse  compensates  for  everything. 
It  is  good  to  be  convinced  of  the  abounding 
happiness  that  can  come  to  intellectual  culture 
without  money,  for  Stenhouse  earns  the  few 
pence  that  he  needs  daily  and  leaves  his 
father's  wealth  untouched.  His  vagabond  life 
expresses  a  mind  of  keen  originality,  wholly 
unhampered  by  convention.  He  is  an  anar- 
chist because  he  hates  restraint  and  so  So- 
cialism is  anathema  maranatha  to  him  : 

The  state  will  come  to  be  the  Whiteley  of  Eng- 
land, the  beads  of  departments  the  shopwalkers. 
We  shall  be  forced  by  act  of  Parliament  to  deal 
there.  From  that  to  dispensing  men's  incomes,  ar- 
ranging their  marriages,  allotting  the  number  of 
their  family— these  are  easy  steps.  One  sees  all 
that. 

This  will  be  the  most  ghastly  tyranny  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  for  it  will  mean  government  by 
experts  in  the  art  of  governing;  government  by 
theorists,  who  have  left  human  nature  out  of  the 
reckoning.  It  will  be  awful — but  I  am  sure  it 
must  be  faced,  and  believe  that  it  will  be  tonic. 

Tonic  for  this  reason,  that  there  will  be  a  re- 
volt, since  man  is  happily  a  choleric  animal,  and 
a  "panther  when  roused."  The  old  Adam  wdl 
come  out  of  his  new  model  dwelling  and  wallow 
in  the  gore  of  his  brother  man.  Dismembered 
Fabians  will  make  miry  the  London  streets;  the 
president  of  the  local  government  board  and  chair- 
man of  the  London  county  council  will  ride,  roped 
together,  in  a  tumbril  to  the  guillotine  in  Hyde 
Park— and  all   will  be  well. 

Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  Stenhouse  does 
not  marry  Sanchia,  although  he  loves  her. 
She  at  least  could  not  live  in  a  tent,  and  per- 
haps Mr.  Hewlett  might  do  worse  than  show 
us  in  a  future  work  some  combination  of 
vagabondage  and  matrimony  that  would  en- 
able Stenhouse  to  complete  himself,  so  to 
speak,  without  the  surrender  of  his  ideals. 


beautiful  young  actress  who  is  to  be  the  star 
in  the  new  play,  and  as  a  result  of  the  double 
forces  the  earl  himself  becomes  a  Socialist, 
surrenders  his  vast  fortune  to  the  cause,  and 
gives  his   energy  to   its   advance. 

The  lack  of  logic  is  in  the  assumption  that 
socialistic  theories  must  necessarily  follow  a 
sincere  recognition  of  the  social  miseries  of 
civilization.  It  might  as  well  be  argued  that 
we  must  at  once  give  a  man  Epsom  salts  as 
soon  as  we  are  persuaded  that  he  is  really  ill. 
Perhaps  the  illness  is  preferable  to  the  Epsom 
salts,  or  some  quite  different  remedy  may  be 
the  only  one  that  can  be  given  successfully. 
We  do  not  gather  that  the  converts  to  social- 
ism who  figure  in  these  pages  have  intelli- 
gently diagnosed  the  social  malady  or  that 
they  are  intellectually  convinced  that  social- 
ism is  the  precise  remedy.  They  seem  to  be 
swept  into  an  unreasoning  Socialism  by  the 
mere  warmth  of  a  creditable  emotion.  If  the 
earl  had  retained  his  slum  property  and  im- 
proved it  instead  of  selling  it  to  some  one 
who  would  probably  perpetuate  its  evil  condi- 
tions he  would  have  done  a  greater  service 
to  humanity.  But  this  does  not  prevent  the 
book  from  being  clever,  readable,  and  sincere. 


ten  sections  made  up  in  this  way,  the  whole 
work  forming  a  collection  of  writings  of 
marked  interest,  both  historical  and  literary. 
The  introduction  is  well  done,  both  informing 
and  entertaining.  From  it  we  learn  that  New 
York  should  not  be  chosen  as  a  birthplace, 
but  it  is  good  to  go  there  after  being  success- 
fully born  elsewhere,  and  especially  for  those 
who  have  learned  to  do  something  pretty  well. 


The  Stolen  Signet,  by  Frederick  M.  Smith. 
Published  by  Duffield  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
$1.50. 

Morocco  is  a  long  way  off,  but  the  drama 
of  its  affairs  is  curious  and  tragic  enough  to 
attract  the  American  novelist.  Certainly  no- 
where can  he  find  materials  of  better  colors  or 
in  better  contrast  to  those  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  story  centres  around  two  American 
tourists,  a  man  and  a  girl,  who  are  in  that 
interesting  condition  that  precedes  an  avowal. 
The  girl  is  a  collector  of  jewels,  and 
seeing  in  a  store  a  curious  ring  that 
she  covets  the  young  couple  purchase  it 
and  go  on  their  way.  But  the  ring  is  their 
undoing.  It  belongs  to  the  Pretender  and  has 
been  stolen,  with  a  number  of  letters,  from 
one  of  his  emissaries  who  has  been  mur- 
dered. At  once  the  net  of  intrigue  falls  upon 
the  unlucky  couple.  Uncertain  as  to  which 
of  them  carries  the  jewel,  they  are  separately 
abducted  and  the  rival  factions  fight  for  their 
custody  under  the  conviction  that  they  have 
not  only  the  ring,  but  also  the  letters,  and 
that  they  are  actors  in  the  political  struggle 
and  the  murderers  of  the  Pretender's  envoy. 
The  young  couple  certainly  lead  a  strenuous 
life  for  a  day  or  so,  and  when  they  eventually 
emerge  a  good  deal  of  blood  has  been  shed 
and  some  hard  blows  exchanged.  It  is  a  capi- 
tal yarn  of  stirring  surface  incidents,  although 
without  much  attempt  to  elucidate  the  actual 
political  situation  in  Morocco  or  the  causes 
that  make  of  that  distracted  country  a  bone 
of  contention  among  the  powers  of  Europe. 


The  End  of  the  Road,  by  Stanley  Portal 
Hyatt.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York. 

This  is  a  story  of  South  African  life,  and 
while  its  message  is  hardly  so  vivid  as  that 
of  "The  Little  Brown  Brother,"  it  is  in  every 
way  worthy  of  a  writer  who  has  distinguished 
*.  imself  by  thoroughness  and  by  a  power  to 
depict  conditions  as  well   as  events. 

The  hero  is  a  transport  rider  before  and 
during  the  Boer  war.  The  call  of  the  veldt 
is  so  loud  in  his  ears  that  there  is  room  .for 
no  other  voice,  and  not  until  he  meets  a 
married  woman  does  he  allow  the  softer  side 
of  his  nature  to  assert  itself.  But  even  when 
the  right  woman  comes  there  is  still  no  posi- 
tive surrender  until  the  new  order  of  things 
in  South  Africa  is  an  accomplished  fact,  and 
the  railway  has  set  the  seal  upon  a  modern 
civilization  that  banishes  the  trail  and  the 
life  that  belongs  to  it.  The  story  itself  is  a 
good  one.  but  the  picture  of  South  Africa  is 
still  better.  It  shows  earnest  and  sincere 
study. 

With  Kit  Carson  in  the  Rockies,  by  Everett 
McNeil.  Published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,   New  York;   $1.50. 

Mr.  McNeil  occupies  a  front  place  among 
the  all  too  few  authors  who  can  write  accept 
ably  for  boys.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  he  has  given  a  measure  of  immortality  to 
some  of  our  national  heroes  that  otherwise 
they  might  have  lacked,  for  the  trapper  and 
the  explorer,  the  Crocketts  and  the  Carsons, 
were  ill  equipped  to  sing  their  own  praises, 
and  some  of  their  greatest  deeds  were  almost 
beyond  the  range  of  record. 

The  present  book  is  similar  to  its  predeces- 
sors, inasmuch  as  it  bases  a  satisfactory  ro- 
mance upon  a  solid  structure  of  fact.  Kit 
Carson  becomes  a  living  and  probably  an  im- 
perishable figure  to  the  lucky  boy  who  gets 
this  book,  and  while  the  present  day  hardly 
asks  for  an  imitation  of  his  achievements  it 
does  ask,  and  emphatically,  for  emulation  of 
his  courage,  resourcefulness,  and  honor. 
Avowedly  a  book  for  boys,  it  is  hardly  one 
to  be  overlooked  by  their  elders. 


The  Way  Things  Happen,  by  Hugh  de  Selin- 
court.  Published  by  the  John  Lane  Com- 
pany, New  York ;  $1.50. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  things  do  not  always 
happen  in  this  way.  There  are  some  maiden 
ladies  of  mature  age,  like  Miss  Paul,  who 
would  become  worldly  and  commonplace  if 
they  were  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  courted 
and  married  by  a  wealthy  man  and  then  left 
to  widowhood  after  a  few  months.  But  given 
such  a  character  as  that  of  Miss  Paul,  hu- 
man, humorous,  and  benevolent,  things  would 
probably  happen  just  as  they  do  here.  The 
thought  of  marriage  had  hardly  ever  come 
into  her  mind  until  that  crusty  old  bachelor, 
Dr.  Edward  Paveley,  is  fascinated  into  a  pro- 
posal by  the  spectacle  of  her  homely  life. 
But  Miss  Paul  declines  the  offer  with  thanks 
and  hidden  laughter,  and  then  comes  the  mil- 
lionaire, who  carries  her  off  her  feet  by  his 
robust  and  wholesome  courtship.  The  over- 
flowing of  the  little  lady's  pent-up  love  power 
is  delicately  and  beautifully  told,  and  when 
her  husband  dies  and  she  recovers  from  the 
staggering  shock  she  placidly  resumes  her  life 
of  beneficence  unspotted  by  the  world.  It  is 
a  simple  story,  but  strangely   effective. 


of 


The  Socialist,  by   Guy  Thome.     Published  by 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York;  $1.50. 
This  is   a  well-told   story   of   socialism,   and 
it    may    be    effective    as    an    appeal    to    those 
whose  logical  faculties  are  subordinate  to  the 
emotional.     The  hero  is  the  Earl  of  Padding- 
ton,   a   typical    aristocrat   of   enormous   wealth 
derived  largely   from   slum  property.      Injured 
in   a  railway   accident,  he  is  first  robbed   and 
then  abducted  by  a  band  of  desperadoes  who 
discover     his     identity     while     searching     his 
pockets,   and   who   then   remove   him    for   sub- 
sequent ransom  to  an  underground  den  which 
happens    to    be    a    part    of    his    own    property. 
From    this    predicament    he    is    rescued    by    a 
party  of  Socialists  escorted  by  police,  who  are 
touring  the  slums  in   order  to  get  local  color 
for    the    great    Socialist    play    in    course    of 
preparation    z  id    in    which    the    Earl    of    Pad- 
dington     himself      is     to     be     the     "horrible 
example."     Taken  to  the  home  of  their  leader, 
who  is  obvi-  usly  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  the  ear) 
recei-  ■_.-  his  first  lesson  in  socialism,  and  it  is 
mi      effective   from   the  object  lesson 
:cer.  ed  as  to  the  true  sources  of  his 
The  assault  upon  his   intelligence  is 
A    by    his    romantic    interest    in    the 


Guatemala     and     Her    People    of    Today, 
Nevin    O.    Winter.      Published    by    L. 
Page  &   Co.,   Boston;   $3. 
An    increasing    interest    in    the    peoples 
South  America  should  insure  a  welcome  for  a 
volume   so    adroitly    compounded    as   this    one. 
The   author  by  no   means   confines  himself   to 
Guatemala    proper.      He    adds    chapters    upon 
British    Honduras    and    refers    to    the    other 
countries   of   Central  America,   Salvador,   Nic- 
aragua,  and   Costa   Rica,  pointing   out  that  at 
our  doors  are  five  nations  of  which  we  know 
very    little,    but    whose    citizens    proudly    call 
themselves  Americanos. 

The  picture  painted  by  the  author  is  com- 
plete so  far  as  it  goes.  If  it  shows  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  softer  side  of  life,  for  the  things 
that  charm  the  senses,  it  may  serve  as  a  use- 
ful counterpoise  for  certain  other  impressions 
gradually  becoming  current  and  which  per- 
suade us  that  the  South  American  republics 
are  so  only  in  name  and  that  under  that  dig- 
nified mask  they  conceal  a  despotism  of  a 
peculiarly  detestable  kind.  Perhaps  the  larger 
interest  for  which  the  author  pleads  and  the 
publicity  that  must  accompany  would  do  much 
in  a  remedial  way.  We  are  at  least  apprecia- 
tive of  the  alluring  picture  that  he  draws  and 
the  large  volume  of  general  information,  his- 
torical, archaeological,  religious,  political,  so- 
cial, and  commercial,  that  he  has  collected  and 
that  he  presents  in  a  clever  blend  and  in  a 
vivacious  and  engaging  manner.  Fifty  orig- 
inal illustrations  and  a  map  complete  the 
volume. 

The  Wayfarer  in  New  York,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Edward  S.  Martin.  Published 
by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York ; 
$1.25. 
This  book  about  New  York  is  constructed 
upon  lines  novel  enough  to  delight  the  intel- 
ligent reader.  A  glance  at  the  Table  of  Con- 
tents suggests  that  it  is  a  guide  book,  inas- 
much as  we  see  such  headings  as  "From  the 
Battery  to  Trinity,"  "The  Washington  Square 
Neighborhood,"  and  "The  East  Side."  But 
appearances  are  deceptive.  Further  examina- 
tion shows  that  it  is  made  up  entirely  of  the 
descriptive  writings  of  eminent  persons.  The 
first  section,  for  example,  "From  the  Battery 
to  Trinity,"  includes  selections  from  twenty- 
eight  authors,  beginning  at  the  dawn  of  time 
with  P.  Schaghen  in  1626  and  continuing  with 
such  better-known  names  as  Charles  Dickens, 
Gertrude  Atherton,  Washington  Irving,  James 
Bryce,   and   Edmund   C.   Stedman.      There  are 


The  Real  God,  by  J.  Herman  Randall.  Pub- 
lished by  the  H.  M.  Caldwell  Company, 
New  York  and   Boston. 

This  is  a  brief  philosophical  examination 
of  the  change  in  the  scientific  attitude  toward 
Deity  since  Tyndall  said  that  "the  promise 
and  potency  of  all  life  is  to  be  found  in 
matter."  Tyndall  expressed  the  belief  of 
twenty-five  years  ago,  as  Sir  William  Crookes 
expressed  the  current  view,  when  he  said  re- 
cently that  "the  promise  and  potency,  not  only 
of  matter,  but  of  the  entire  universe  is 
found  in  life."  We  are  reminded  also  of  the 
statement  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  that 
thirty-nine  living  scientists  of  acknowledged 
standing  have  only  avowed  their  belief 
in  spiritual  existence,  and  even,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  in  spirit-return."  The  change 
is  indeed  "sweeping." 


The  House  on  the  North  Shore,  by  Marion 
Foster  Washburne.  Published  by  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago;  $1.25. 

This  simply  written  story  shows  how  an 
evil  heredity  was  counteracted  by  the  whole- 
some influences  of  ranch  life.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Warfield  know  the  terrible  heritage  that  has 
been  handed  down  to  their  children  through 
the  father's  side,  and  their  apprehension  and 
courageous  resistance  are  vividly  pictured. 
The  author  shows  so  clear  a  grasp  of  a  dis- 
tressing problem  and  so  intelligent  a  recogni- 
tion of  its  solution  that  she  should  attempt 
something  on  a  larger  and  more  complex 
scale.  The  description  of  the  insurgence  of 
inherited  passions  which  confronts  Warfield 
himself  during  the  great  storm  has  all  the 
possibilities  of  fine  drama. 


Nerves  and  Common  Sense,  by  Annie  Payson 

Call.      Published  by   Little,  Brown  &  Co., 

Boston;  $1.25. 

Dr.    Call's   writings   are   well    and   favorably 

known    for    their    breezy    common    sense    and 

practical  helpfulness.     In  this  little  volume  she 

shows  something  of  the  miracles  that  can  be 

wrought   by    self-control,    and    she    does   it    so 

persuasively  as  to  bring  conviction. 


"A  Book  of  Quatrains,"  by  Frederic  Row- 
land Marvin,  and  published  by  Sherman, 
French  &  Co.,  Boston,  contains  some  good 
workmanship  and  some  that  is  not  so  good. 
Here   is   a  favorable   specimen : 

"What  is  a  ghost?"  inquired  a  little  child: 

I  gently  pressed  its  trembling  hand. 
And  softly  answered,  "You  behold  a  ghost, 
And  this  bright  world  is  spirit  land." 

The  book  is   divided  between   originals  and  | 
translations. 


CHEESE 

to  many,  is  a  de- 
lightful course  to  a 
good  dinner.  Cheese 
is  given  an  appetiz- 
ing relish  by  using 
just  a  little 

LEA&PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE     ORIGINAL     WORCESTERSHIRE 

It  has  that  rare  and 
subtle  flavor  which 
increases  the  enjoy- 
ment of  food.  Try 
it  on  Baked  Beans, 
Chafing  Dish  Cook- 
ing, Welsh  Rarebits, 
and  all  Salad  Dress- 
ings. 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agents,  N.  Y. 
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The  Book  Department 

carries  a  complete  stock  of 
■  English,  French,  German, 
Italian  and  Spanish  books, 
current  French  and  German 
reviews,  magazines  and  illus- 
trated periodicals. 

Everything  standard  and 
new  in  American  and  Eng- 
lish literature. 

New  books  on  our  counter 
on  day  of  publication. 


California  Agent  for  the 
famous   Mosher  Books 


Raphael  Weill  &  Co 

Incorporated 


All  Books    that  are  re- 
viewed in  the  Argo?iaut 
can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON-  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

UNION  SQUARE 


A  cordial  invitation 
is  extended  to  visit  and  enjoy 

the  Book  and  Art  Rooms 

occupying  three  floors  in  the 

Paul  Elder  Building 

239  6nmf  <^ve.  fSS&tl 
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Fall  Announcement  of  New  Books 

EVER  before  in  the  history  of  this  house  has  its  Fall  line  of  New  Publications  comprehended  so  large  a  list  nor  so  wide 

and  important  a  range  of  subjects.      For  the  reader  of  works  of  general  and  literary  interest  there  is  a  score  of  timely  and  significant  titles.     For  the  novel- 
reader  we  have  never  presented  such  a  strong  array  of  fiction  by  tried  and  successful  writers.     The  children's  list   presents  a  choice  of  stories  admirable  in 
tone  and  interest.     Many  uses  and  occasions  are  served  by  the  tempting  lines  of  dainty  or  fanciful  novelties. 

The  attractive  and  careful  workmanship  which  has  always  characterized  the  productions  of  this  house  is  noticeably  maintained  throughout  the  new  lines. 


N 


FICTION 


My  Lady  of  the  South  randall  parrish 

A  Story  of  the  Civil  "War  .     ,     ,  , 

Mr.  Parrish's  new  story  wilt  immediately  remind  the  reader 
of  "My  Lady  of  the  North,"  which  was  probably  the  most  popu- 
lar of  all  his  popular  romances.  No  better  war  story  has  ap- 
peared in  a  long  time.  Beautifully  illustrated,  with  four  illus- 
trations in  full  color  by  Alonzo  Kimball.     Crown  8vo.         $1.50 

The  Homesteaders  kate  and  vrRGiL  d.  boyles 

A  story  of  the  free-range  cattle  country  in  which  two  home- 
steaders— one  a  young  woman— struggle  for  possession  with  a 
band  of  desperate  "rustlers."  By  the  authors  of  "Langford  of 
the  3  Bars,"  which  met  with  a  decided  success.  With  four  il- 
lustrations in  color  by  Mavnard  Dixon.  Crown  8vo.  (Second 
edition.)  $1-50 

The  Dominant  Dollar  will  lillibridge 

This  is  the  last  story  written  by  Mr.  Lillibridge,  author  of 
"Ben  Blair,"  before  his  death.  It  is  a  vivid  and  dramatic 
Western  story  which  approaches  the  problem  of  the  man  and 
the  dollar  from  a  distinctly  new  viewpoint.  With  four  illus- 
trations  in    color   by  Lester  Ralph.      Crown   8vo.  $1.50 

The  Yellow  Circle  charles  e.  walk 

Abducted  on  the  moment  previous  to  her  wedding,  Dorothy 
Day  is  the  centre  of  a  death-dealing  mystery  whose  symbol  is 
the' mysterious  "Yellow  Circle."  The  book  possesses  all  the  ele- 
ments of  a  good  mystery  story,  and  claims  literary  merit  as 
well.  With  four  illustrations  in  color  by  Will  Grefc.  Crown 
8vo.  $1-50 

A  Volunteer  With  Pike  Robert  ames  bennet 

A  tale  of  the  days  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  wherein  the  brave 
Dr.  John  Robinson  and  his  Spanish  sweetheart  are  led  through 
dramatic  scenes  of  social  gayety  at  the  Capital,  distress  on  the 
wild  frontier,  and  final  impressment  aboard  a  man-of-war. 
The  romantic  personages  of  Aaron  Burr  and  Zebulon  Pike  form 
a  vital  part  of  the  plot.  With  four  illustrations  in  color  by 
Charlotte   Weber-Ditalcr.      Crown   8vo.  $1.50 

The  Master  of  Life  w.  d.  lighthall 

"The  Master  of  Life"  is  the  god  of  the  Iroquois  Indians  who 
dwelt  beneath  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  whose 
inspiration  led  Hiawatha  to  found  the  famous  league  of  the 
Five  Nations.  The  story  is  full  of  vigorous  action,  and  may 
be  described  as  a  romance  of  the  Iroquois  soul.  Illustrated. 
12mo.  $1-50 

A  Castle  of  Dreams  netta  syrett 

A  charming  Irish  story  by  the  author  of  "The  Day's  Jour- 
ney." It  is  much  in  the  vein  of  Miss  Tynan's  well-known 
stories  of  Irish  life.  With  frontispiece  by  W.  J.  Enright. 
12mo.  $1,25 

The  'Woman  and  the  Sword         rupert  lorraine 

The  tale  concerns  one  Gilbert  Charrington,  late  a  captain 
fighting  for  the  Protestant  cause  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  who 
comes  back  to  England  only  to  find  new  perils  in  outwitting  the 
abductors  of  Mistress  Hilary  Page.  Frontispiece  in  full  color. 
12mo.  75  cents 

BIOGRAPHICAL  and  HISTORICAL 

Diary  of  James  K.  Polk 

Now  published  for  the  first  time.  A  word-for-word  reprint 
of  the  original  MS.  in  the  possession  of  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society.  An  historical  document  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
importance.  Three  volumes,  each  with  frontispiece.  Large 
8vo.  Net    $15.00 

Something  of  Men  I  Have  Known 

ADLAI  E.  STEVENSON 
Mr.  Stevenson's  long  public  career  has  given  him  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  men  of  national  and  international  fame,  and 
he  writes  charmingly  and  intimately  of  these  political  and  pro- 
fessional associates.  His  observations  are  keen,  and  his  book 
is  a  distinct  addition  to  reminiscential  literature.  Fullv  illus- 
trated.    Large  8vo.  Ne't  $2.75 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  clark  e.  carr 

His  Life,  Public  Services,  Patriotism  and  Speeches 

The  most  searching  and  analytic  review  of  Douglas's  career 
ever  written,  and  no  man  is  better  equipped  to  do  it  than 
Colonel  Carr.  "The  Little  Giant"  is  placed  in  a  new  light, 
and  his  greatness  is  emphasized  in  the  most  illuminating  man- 
ner. An  appendix  gives  some  of  Douglas's  greatest  speeches. 
Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.  Net  $1.75 

The  Lincoln  Centenary 

This  volume  contains  the  principal  speeches  and  accounts  of 
the  most  notable  Lincoln  Memorial  exercises  which  occurred 
during  Centenary  week  throughout  the  country.  Illustrated. 
Large  8vo.  Net  $1.75 

Cyrus  Hall  McCormick  Herbert  n.  casson 

His  Life  and  Work 

Cyrus  McCormick,  inventor  of  the  Reaper,  made  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  the  master  of  the  wheat  instead  of  its  servant. 
Mr.  Casson's  account  of  the  struggles  by  which  this  was  ac- 
complished will  take  its  place  as  the  record,  not  of  a  man's  life 
merely,  but  of  the  greater  part  of  a  nation's.  Mr.  Casson  is 
the  author  of  "The  Romance  of  Steel"  and  "The  Romance 
of  the  Reaper."  With  photogravure  frontispiece  and  25  other 
illustrations.      12mo.  Net    $1.50 

The  Story  of  Isaac  Brock  Walter  r.  nursey 

General  Brock  was  a  distinguished  British  officer  .who  fell 
at  the  battle  of  Oueenston,  Canada,  and  whose  monument  on 
the  heights  of  Quecnston  is  seen  every  year  by  thousands  of 
visitors  to  Niagara  Falls.  With  22  illustrations,  six  in  colors. 
12mo.  Net  $1.50 

Carlyle's  "Frederick  the  Great" 

(In  One  Volume)  Abridged  by  EDGAR  SANDERSON 

Mr.  Sanderson  has  accomplished  the  great  feat  of  com- 
pressing the  five  huge  tomes  of  Carlyle  into  a  single  volume, 
and  gives  us  the  portrait  of  the  soldier-king  in  Carlyle's  own 
picturesque  words.      With   portraits.     8vo.  Net  $1.50 

TRAVEL  and  DESCRIPTION 

Letters  from  France  and  Italy      ^huk^uthrie 

An  old,  familiar  journey — Paris,  Pisa,  Rome,  Perugia,  Assisi, 
Florence,  Siena,  Milan — the  author  has  invested  it  with  fresh 
interest,  by  means  of  his  charming  personality.  With  over 
40   dainty   illustrations.      12mo.  Net   $1.25 

The  Romance  of  Northumberland     a.  g.  bradley 

This  entertaining  volume  is  the  outcome  of  some  months  of 
leisurely  wandering  through  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
Northumberland,  so  renowned  in  border  song  and  story.  With 
ij  illustrations   in   color  and  12  other  plates.     Large  8vo. 

Net    $2.75 


Ships  and  Sailors  of  Old  Salem        ralph  d.paine 

This  is  a  worthy  record  of  a  brilliant  era  of  American 
achievement  when,  in  the  days  between  the  Revolution  and 
1S12,  American  clippers  from  Salem  and  other  Atlantic  sea- 
ports swept  the  world  in  search  of  trade.  Their  exploits 
are  here  gathered  from  the  original  logs  and  other  first-hand 
sources.     Profusely  illustrated.     Large  8vo.  Net  $3.50 

Men  and  Manners  of  Old  Florence     Dr.  guido  biagi 

Dr.  Biagi  here  sketches  the  social  life  of  Florence  from  the 
thirteenth  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century — the  days 
when  Florence  "had  an  individual  life  and  character  of  her  own 
and  her  native  manners  and  customs  had  not  yet  been  sub- 
merged." The  work  is  founded  upon  material  and  documents 
never  hitherto  used.     With  50  illustrations.    Large  8vo.    Net  $3.50 

The  Conquest  of  the  Missouri  Joseph  mills  hanson 

Captain  Grant  Marsh,  who  brought  the  news  of  Custer's  de- 
struction to  the  outer  world  by  his  steamer,  the  Far  West,  is 
the  living  hero  of  "The  Conquest  of  the  Missouri."  The 
services  he  rendered  to  the  United  States  government  in  its 
various  campaigns  were  notable.  A  work  that  combines  the 
authority,  accuracy,  and  fullness  of  a  history  with  the  adven- 
turous story  of  a  brave  man's  career  on  the  old-time  river 
packets.      Cloth.     Profusely   illustrated.      Crown    8vo. 

(November)     Net  $2.00 

Pictorial  Log  of  the  Battle  Fleet  Cruise  Around 
the  World  roman  j.  miller 

This  "Log"  is  a  complete  record  of  the  great  cruise  of  the 
Fleet.      Illustrated    from    wonderfully    interesting    photographs. 

Oblong  folio,  0x12  inches,   nearly  500  pictures,  bound  in  canvas. 

Net    $3.00 

Motoring  in  the  Balkans 

FRANCES  KINSLEY  HUTCHINSON 
A  vivacious  account  of  the  recent  journey  of  a  motoring 
party  from  Trieste,  through  Dalmatia,  touching  Montenegro 
and  other  countries  of  the  Western  Balkans.  Profusely  illus- 
trated from  photographs.  With  an  itinerary.  With  over  100 
illustrations.     Large  8vo.  Net  $2.75 

The  Bretons  at  Home  Frances  m.  gostling 

The  author  of  this  work  is  already  known  as  the  translator 
of  "The  Land  of  Pardons."  In  "The  Bretons  at  Home,"  a 
most  sympathetic  account  is  given  of  the  people  and  their  life, 
of  their  quaint  customs  and  interesting  history.  With  over  40 
illustrations,    12   in    color.      Large    8vo.  Net   $2.50 

The  World  United  john  george  leigh 

The  Panama  Canal:  Its  History,  Its  Making,  and  Its  Future 

The  author  has  been  for  years  an  editorial  contributor  to  the 
leading  engineering  journals,  and  for  the  past  nine  years  has 
had  charge  of  the  subject  of  the  Canal  in  the  London  Engineer. 
It  has  been  his  aim  to  make  this  the  standard  book  on  the  sub- 
ject— historically  interesting,  and  the  engineering  problems  de- 
scribed in  an  attractive  and  non-technical  style.  Profusely 
illustrated,   indexed.     Large   8vo.  (Shortly)  Net  $4.00 


The  House  on  the  North  Shore 

MARION  FOSTER  WASHBURNE 
A  story   for   young   men   and    girls,    which    will   also   be   read 
with  keen  interest  by  thoughtful  fathers  and  mothers.     The  alti- 
tude  of   the  book   is  thoroughly   modern   and    wholesome.      With 
five  illustrations  by  Maginel  Wright  Enright.     12mo.  $1.25 

The  Short  Stop  zane  grey 

Written  in  a  spirit  and  with  a  knowledge  of  baseball  that  will 
appeal  at  once  to  the  healthy  American  boy — and  girl.  Dr. 
Grey  has  himself  played  professional  ball,  and  knows  the  life 
he   describes.      With   six   illustrations   by    H,    S.   DeLay.      12mo. 

$1.25 

Around  the  World  with  the  Battleships 

ROMAN  J.  MILLER 
The  fact  that  this  book  is  written  by  an  enlisted  man  of 
the  United  States  Navy  is  itself  high  tribute  to  the  navy's 
personnel.  By  boys  especially  will  tins  work  be  enjoyed,  al- 
though it  holds  a  patriotic  appeal  to  every  one.  With  intra-  1 
ductory  note  by  James  B.  Connolly.     Illustrated.     12mo.     $1.25    - 

Sure -Dart  Frederick  h.  costello  . 

A  Story    of  Strange  Hunters  and  Stranger  Game  in  the    Days 
of  the  Monsters 

A  spirited    tale  of   conflict   in    which   the   characters   are   our 
remote    ancestors    pitted    against    huge    and    curious    prehistoric  ' 
monsters.      The    giant    creatures    which    fill    its    thrilling    pages 
are    accurately     described     from    the     remains    discovered    and   " 
restored    by    scientists.       With    five    illustrations    by    Walter    J.  ' 
Enright.     12mo.  $1.25 

Billy  Tomorrow  sarah  pratt  carr 

The  scene  of  this  capital  story  is  laid  in  San  Francisco  after 
the  earthquake.  The  reader  is  shown  the  events  and  influences 
which  combine  to  make  a  man  of  Billy.  With  eight  illustra- 
tions  by    Charles  M.    Relyea.      12mo.  $1.25 

Maggie  McLanehan  gulielma  Zollinger 

Holiday  Edition 

An  entirely  new  edition  of  this  successful  juvenile.  Uniform 
in  style  with  the  "Holiday"  edition  of  "The  Widow  O'Cal- 
laghan's  Boys,"  by  the  same  author.  With  12  illustrations  in 
color  by  Florence  Scovel  Shinn.     Crown  8vo.  $1.50 

"Chet"  katherine  m.  yates 

A  virile,  fun-loving  boy  learns  some  of  the  deepest  lessons 
of  life  from  a  girl  friend.  Their  attitude  towards  a  third  per- 
son, who  threatens  to  disrupt  their  intimacy,  brings  out  the 
author's  philosophy  of  life.  Mrs.  Yates's  first  long  story. 
Illustrated  by  H.  S.  DeLay.     12mo.  $1.25 

Also  by  Mrs.  YATES 
Messrs.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  have  arranged  with  Mrs.   Yates  for 
the  publication,    over   their   imprint,    of   her  successful   books   for 
children.     Over  one  hundred  thousand  copies  of  these  boobs  have 
been   sold.     The   titles  are: 


GENERAL 


What  the  Pine  Tree  Heard 
The  Grey  Story  Book 
On  the  Way  There 

At    the    Door 


Through  the  Woods 
By  the  Wayside 
Cherry  and  the  Chum 


Shakespeare's  Love  Story  anna  b.mcmahan 

An  idyllic  picture  of  Shakespeare  the  lover.  The  sonnets,  a 
number  of  which  are  introduced,  are  treated  not  alone  as  lite- 
rary compositions  fashionable  in  their  time,  but  as  lines  ad- 
dressed to  a  beloved  maiden — the  fair  Anne  Hathaway.  Beau- 
tifully printed  and  bound.  With  25  illustrations  on  Japanese 
tissue.     Large  8vo,  boxed.  Net  $2.50 

Essays  and  Addresses  edwin  burritt  smith 

The  papers  deal  with  municipal  conditions  in  Chicago,  Anti- 
Imperialism,  and  the  perversion  of  the  fundamental  teachings 
of  the  founders  of  the  United  States.  Some  essays  of  a  lite- 
rary and  personal  nature  are  included.  With  frontispiece  por- 
trait.    Large  8vo.  Net  $2.50 

The  Standard  Concert  Repertory  george  p.  upton 

Completes  the  series  of  musical  reference  books  by  Mr. 
Upton,  author  of  "The  Standard  Operas"  and  "The  Standard 
Concert  Guide."  Overtures  and  suites  constitute  the  larger 
part  of  concert  programmes,  and  the  study  of  them  is  both  in- 
structive and  entertaining.  Uniform  with  previous  volumes. 
Illustrated  with   numerous  portraits.    Indexed.     12mo.  $1.75 

Little  Books  on  Art  Edited  by  cyril  davenport 

New  Volumes:  THE  ARTS  OF  JAPAN,  by  Edward  Dillon. 
ILLUMINATED  MSS.,  by  John  W.  Bradley.  These  dainty 
books  have  a  special  appeal  to  all  persons  of  artistic  tastes. 
Four  volumes  previously  issued,  "Jewellery,"  "Enamels," 
"Miniatures,"  and  "Bookplates,"  have  found  wide  sale.  Each 
with  about  40  illustrations.     Square  18mo.       Per  vol.,  net  $1.00 

A  Mother's  List  of  Books  for  Children 

GERTRUDE  WELD  ARNOLD 

The  best  books  for  children,   classified,   first,  as  to  age,   and, 

second,  as  to  subject-matter.     Authors,  publishers  and  prices  are 

also    given,    and    under    each    title    is    a    line    of    description. 

16mo.  Net  $1.00 

Making  the  Best  of  Our  Children 

MARY  WOOD  ALLEN,  M.  D. 
A  new  presentation  of  child  study.  Beginning  with  a  baby 
of  six  months,  the  author  gives  instances  of  right  and  wrong 
methods  of  training  on  the  part  of  parents,  carrying  the  prob- 
lems on  up  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  first  volume  is  con- 
cerned with  younger  children,  the  second  with  older.  Two 
volumes.      16mo.  Each,    net   $1.00 

BOOKS  for  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

The  Child  You  Used  to  Be  leonora  pease 

A  quaintly  humorous  book  of  experiences  common  to  all. 
The  illustrations  are  in  Mrs.  Perkins's  happiest  style,  which 
has  won  for  this  artist  a  wide  reputation  as  an  interpreter  of 
womanhood  and  childhood.  With  12  pictures  by  Lucy  Fitch 
Perkins.      Square    8vo.  $1-50 

A  Boy's  Ride  gulielma  Zollinger 

The  scene  of  this  fine  boy's  story  is  laid  in  England  in  the 
time  of  King  John.  The  hero  is  a  rare  type  of  courage  and 
fidelity,  and  his  faithful  squire  is  a  most  unusual  character. 
With  16  illustrations  by  Fanny  M.  Chambers.     Cr.  8vo.       $1.50 

The  Silver  Canoe  henry  Gardner  hunting 

The  Story  of  a  Secret  That  Had  to  Be  Kept 

The  characters  are  employed  in  a  big  metropolitan  depart- 
ment store.  The  story  hinges  around  the  solution  of  a  rebus 
contest.     Illustrated  by  H.  S.  DeLay.     12mo.  $1.25 

Donkey  John  of  the  Toy  Valley 

MARGARET  W.  MORLEY 

This     is    a    charming    tale    of    the     wooden-toy    makers    in     a 

famous    Austrian    valley.      The    illustrations    are    from    quaintly 

carved    toys.      Illustrated.      12mo.  $1.25 


All  daintily  printed  and  bound.     12mo.  Each,  net  50  cents 

Biblical  Stories  Retold  for  Children 

EDITH  OGDEN  HARRISON 

This  series  contains  the  best  stories  from  Mrs.  Harrison's 
"The  Flaming  Sword,"  two  stories  in  each.  They  are  particu- 
larly adapted  for  Christmas  giving.  Each  is  printed  in  two 
colors,   with  frontispiece   in  color.  Each,    net   50  cents 

Life  Stories  for  Young  People 

Translated  by  GEORGE  P.  UPTON 
Four  new  z-olumes  in   this  justly   popular  series: 

Louise,  Queen  of  Prussia  Elizabeth,  Empress  of  Austria 

The    Youth    Of   the    Great  and   Oueen   of   Hungary. 

Elector  Emperor  William  I. 

Illustrated.     12mo.  :ach,  net  60  cents 

Montana  Katharine  b.  judson 

The  Land  of  Shining  Mountains 

A  short  descriptive  and  historical  account  of  Montana,  writ- 
ten in  popular  style  for  children's  reading,  in  school  or  at 
home.     Illustrated.     Square  12mo.  Net  75  cents 

USEFUL  SMALL  BOOKS  and 
NOVELTIES 

The  Up-To-Date  Sandwich  Book 

420  Ways  to  Make  a  Sandwich  EVA  GREEN  FULLER 

This  work  covers  the  whole  subject  of  sandwiches  and 
canapes.  The  recipes  include  sandwiches  of  meat,  fish,  eggs, 
cheese,  nuts,  salads,  and  sweets,  and  nearly  twenty  miscel- 
laneous recipes  for  canapes.     Boards.     Square  1 61110.     Net  $1.00 

Dame  Curtsey's  Book  of  Recipes 

ELLYE  HOWELL  GLOVER 
Practical,   up  to  date,  and  withal  the  best  and  latest  general 
recipe    book.       Uniform    in    make-up    with    "Novel     Entertain- 
ments"   and   "Guessing   Contests."      With   frontispiece.     Square 

16mo.  Net  $1.00 

Dame  Curtsey's  Book  of  Etiquette 

ELLYE  HOWELL  GLOVER 

Gives    all    the    latest    decrees    on    points    of    Etiquette.      The 

chapters  include  all  the  ordinary  social  events  and   information 

on   correct   correspondence,   outdoor   entertainments,   and    travel 

ing  etiquette.     Illustrated.     Square  16mo.  Net  50  cents 

Toasts  and  Table  Sentiments 

Compiled  by  WALLACE  RICE 

A   new  collection  which  contains  a  great  many  that  can   not 

be    found    elsewhere.     Uniform    in    size   and    general    style    with 

"Catchwords     of     Friendship."      Decorated     in     colors,     novelty 

binding.      Square    16mo.  Net    50   cents 

Catchwords  of  Worldly  Wisdom 

A  Little  Book  of  Epigrams,  Wise  nnd  Witty 

An  unusually  attractive  booklet.  Daintily  printed.  A  novel 
gift-book.      Quaintly  decorated   in   colors.      Square    l6mo. 

Net    75    cents 

The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam 

Translation  by  EDWARD  FITZGERALD 
However    good    new    translations    may    be,    many    people    still 
prefer  the  old   standard   rendering  of   Fitzl  i  : 

colors.     Novelty  binding.     Square   16mo.  SO  cents 

My  Chums  in  Caricature  herschel  williams 

A  Burlesque  Gallery 

Contains  a  scries  of  quotations,  with  blank  spaces  for  secur- 
ing the  autographs  of  friends  and  pasting  in  caricatures  taken 
from  comic  sources.     Boards.     Square  16mo.  Net  50  cents 
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I      Liqueur 
Peres  Chartreux 
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YELLOW 

The  original  and  genuine  Chartreuse  has 
always  been  and  still  is  made  by  the  Carthu- 
sian Monks  I  Peres  Chartreux),  who,  since  their 
expulsion  Irora  France,  have  been  located  at 
Tarragona,  Spain;  and, although  ihe  old  labels 
and  insignia  originated  bv  the  Monks  have 
been  adjudged  by  the  Federal  Courts  of  this 
country  to  be  still  the  exclusive  property  of  the  ^ 
Monks,  their  world-reDOwned  productis  now-  ^* 
adsys  known  aa"Liqueur  Peres  Chartreux."  a 

At  first-class  Wine  Merchants,  Grocers.  Hotels.  Cafes,     j» 
Batjer  &  Co.,  45  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Sole  Agents  for  United  States. 
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They  who  make  the  glasses 
we  sell  are  skilled  work- 
men of  the  highest  grade. 
A  lens  that  we  produce  is 
perfect — you  are  invited  to 
visit  our  factory. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

218  Post  St. 


TOWNSEND'S 

CALIFORNIA  GLACE 
FRUITS  AND  CANDIES 

27  years  in  Palace  Hotel  Bldg. 

ALL  ORDERS  GIVEN  PROMPT  ATTENTION  AT 
Store  Factory 

46  Market  Street  117  San  Jose  Ave. 

Phone  Douglas  4814  Phone  Mission  378 

Also  al  the  newsstands  al  the  FAIRMONT  and  ST.  FRANCIS 

New  store  will  open  Sept.  15,  '09,  at 

755  Market  Street 


EDUCATIONAL. 


CHARLES  COOPER 

Teacher  of  Piano 
3150  JACKSON  STREET 

TELEPHONE  WEST  574 


Mrs.  WALTER    WITHAM 
Teacher  of  Singing 
Studio,  1380  Sutter  Street 


TRAINING  OF  THE  SPEAKING  VOICE 

Ira  pediment  of  Speech  Corrected 

Charles  D.  von  Neumayer 

Studio,  2S36  Garber  Street,  Berkeley 


Irving  Institute  School  for  Girls 

147  Presidio  Avenue,  San  Francisco 
Residence.  3370  Washington  St.    Phone  West  1849 
Opened  Aueust  2.  1909,     Send  for  catalogue. 
Miss  Pinkham,  Principal. 
Miss  A:vrv  D.  Harrison,  Associate. 


Pennsylvania,    Ogontz    School    P.    O. 

OGONTZ  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


Northumberland. 
The    Romance    of   Northumberland,    by    A.    G. 
Bradley.      Published  by  A.   C.   McClurg  & 
Co.,   Chicago  ;    $2.75. 

Even  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with 
England  as  a  whole  will  find  in  this  fine  vol- 
ume something  of  a  revelation.  It  is  indeed 
strange  that  even  traveled  Englishmen  are  but 
little  aware  of  the  vast  mine  of  historic  and- 
archxologic  interest  that  is  but  little  worked 
in  the  most  northerly  county  of  their  coun- 
try. Chevy  Chase  and  Flodden  were  fought 
in  Northumberland.  In  Newcastle  still  stands 
the  remains  of  the  fortress  erected  by  Wil- 
liam Rufus.  Going  further  back  yet  into  the 
mists  of  turbulent  history,  we  may  still  find  in 
Northumberland  the  great  wall  erected  by  the 
Romans  to  keep  back  the  predatory  North- 
men. For  centuries  the  border  line  was  the 
scene  of  numberless  raids  and  counter  raids. 
Every  step  is  redolent  with  the  story  of  the 
feuds  that  gave  place  only  to  the  more  orderly 
warfare  of  the  Cromwellian  period.  King 
Charles  made  his  headquarters  at  Newcastle, 
and  here  was  the  base  of  operations  against 
the  Jacobites.  Alnwick,  Bamburgh,  Berwick, 
Hexham,  Cheviot,  Flodden,  Tynedale,  all  tell 
their  tale  of  achievement  of  political  and  re- 
ligious struggle,  all  add  their  share  to  ro- 
mance and  history. 

The  author  has  told  his  story  exceptionally 
well.  That  it  occupies  some  four  hundred 
large  pages  without  the  inclusion  of  irrele- 
vancies  and  without  diminution  of  interest 
speaks  much  for  the  importance  of  an  area 
of  some  six  or  seven  hundred  square  miles. 
an  area  that  has  played  its  immense  part  in 
the  history  of  both  England  and  Scotland  and 
in  the  romance  of  the  world.  The  author 
writes  always  as  the  enthusiast  who  is  brim 
full  of  his  subject,  and  the  result  is  a  volume 
that  the  traveler  who  wishes  to  specialize  can 
not  afford  to  overlook.  The  illustrations 
make  an  attractive  feature  of  the  work.  Of 
these  there  are  sixteen  in  color  and  thirteen 
in    monotone. 


New  Publications. 
A.    C.    McClurg   &   Co.,    Chicago,    have    pub- 
lished  a    little   volume   of   "Toasts    and   Table 
Sentiments,"  compiled  by   Wallace   Rice,  with 
decorations  in  color. 

Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  pub- 
lished a  little  volume  of  "Foolish  Questions," 
each  with  its  appropriate  illustration  in  line 
— very    amusing,    most   of    them. 

The  H.  M.  Caldwell  Company,  Ne.w  York 
and  Boston,  have  published  "The  Sphinx  and 
the  Mummy,"  a  book  of  limericks  by  Carol 
Vox,  with  illustrations  by  H.  Boylston  Dum- 
mer  upon  every  page.     Price,  50  cents. 

"The  Story  of  King  Arthur"  has  been  writ- 
ten in  simple  form  for  children  by  Mary  Mac- 
leod  and  published  by  the  Dodge  Publishing 
Company,  New  York.  There  are  some  pleas- 
ing illustrations,  both  plain  and  colored. 

From  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phila- 
delphia, comes  a  little  volume  of  songs  by 
Robert  Loveman  entitled  "The  Blushful  South 
and  Hippocrene."  Mr.  Loveman's  verse  is 
musical  and  accurate,  although  not  marked 
by    distinctive    thought. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York,  have 
published  "Bethlehem  to  Olivet,"  by  J.  R. 
Miller,  D.  D.  The  chief  feature  of  the  work 
is  the  thirty  reproductions  of  pictures  by  emi- 
nent painters  illustrating  the  life  of  Christ. 
Dr.  Miller  supplies  a  chapter  for  each  of  the 
plates,  which  are  arranged  chronologically. 
The  price  is  $1.50. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association,  Bos- 
ton, has  just  issued  an  attractive  little  volume 
by  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan.  It  is  entitled 
'The  Religion  of  a  Sensible  American,"  and 
consists  of  an  article  contributed  by  Dr.  Jor- 
dan to  "The  Hibbert  Journal,"  with  the  in- 
clusion of  some  new  matter  and  a  poem  on 
"Prayer,"  by  Charles  Kellogg  Field. 

Among  books  for  little  children  is  one  en- 
titled "When  Roggie  and  Reggie  Were  Five," 
by  Gertrude  Smith,  with  many  full-page  col- 
ored illustrations  by  Henrietta  Adams.  These 
interesting  children  see  the  White  House,  visit 
the  President,  and  meet  with  all  kinds  of  ap- 
propriate adventures.  The  type  is  large.  It  is 
published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York, 
and  the  price  is  SI. 30. 

A  good  book  for  boys  and  one  containing 
a  valuable  historical  picture  is  "A  Boy's  Ride," 
by  Gulielma  Zollinger,  just  published  by  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  England  in  1209,  during  the  reign  of  King 
John,  and  we  have  a  series  of  boyish  adven- 
tures well  and  accurately  told  and  illustrated 
by  sixteen  vigorous  cuts.  A  good  book  for  a 
present.     The  price  is  $1.50. 

By  his  "Story  of  Isaac  Brock,"  just  pub- 
lished by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
Walter  R.  Nursey  has  paid  a  fitting  tribute 
to  one  of  the  finest  soldiers  ever  commanding 
British  troops  in  North  America.  Brock  was 
the  hero  of  Detroit  and  Queenston  and  of 
other  events  now  resting  in  the  non-conten- 
tious atmosphere  of  history-  His  story  is 
told  with  a  certain  vigorous  enthusiasm  that 
should  commend  it  to  those  who  love  stirring 
deeds.     It  is  the  first  volume  in  the  "Canadian 


Heroes"   series  and  is   enriched  by  many  col- 
ored  and  plain  illustrations. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Richard    Watson    Gilder's   new   book,    "Lin- 
coln   the    Leader,"    recently   published   by    the 
Houghton   Mifflin   Company,  is  the  first  prose 
volume  by  this  author. 

Mrs.  Fannie  C.  Macauley,  who  wrote  "The 
Lady  of  the  Decoration,"  under  the  pen-name 
of  "Frances  Little,"  and  whose  "Little  Sister 
Snow"  will  appear  in  October,  is  a  near  rela- 
tive of  Mrs.  Alice  Hegan  Rice,  the  author  of 
"Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch."  It  is 
said  that  Mrs.  Rice  is  the  "mate"  to  whom 
the  letters  in  "The  Lady  of  the  Decoration" 
were   written. 

Marie  Van  Vorst,  who  is  well  known  to 
magazine  readers  through  her  novelettes  and 
travel  articles,  has  written  a  full-length  novel 
of  adventure  and  romance  entitled  "In  Am- 
bush." The  Lippincotts  will  publish  the  book 
this   fall. 

Quiller-Couch,  author  of  "True  Tilda,"  was 
recently  presenting  certificates  to  the  mem- 
bers of  an  ambulance  class  at  Fowey,  Eng- 
land. "Years  ago,"  he  said,  "an  old  Cornish 
fisherman  at  a  similar  class  was  asked  how  he 
would  treat  the  apparently  drowned.  'Well,' 
he  replied,  'the  first  thing  we  always  did  was 
to  empty  the  man's  pockets!'" 

It  has  now  been  decided  to  bring  out  Mr. 
William  DeMorgan's  new  novel,  "It  Never 
Can  Happen  Again,"  in  England  and  America 
on  November  16.  Mr.  William  Heinemann 
will  be  the  London  publisher,  while  the 
American  publishers  will  be  Messrs.  Henry 
Holt  &.   Co. 

The  second  English  edition  of  "A  Certain 
rich  Man,"  it  is  announced,  has  already  been 
called  for.  This  follows  close  upon  the  prac- 
tically unanimous  reception  of  the  book  by 
the  English  press  as  Ihe  representative  Amer- 
ican novel  in  recent  years.  In  consequence, 
the  pictures  of  American  politics  and  society 
which  the  book  presents  have  been  studied 
with    considerable   interest. 

"Frank  Danby"  (Mrs.  Julia  Frankau),  the 
novelist,  has  announced  that  she  does  not  in- 
tend to  publish  any  more  books,  stating  that 
she  finds  no  possibility  of  fame  for  her  be- 
cause of  the  unfairness  of  the  reviewers. 
"You  must  either  beg  for  notices  or  adver- 
tise yourself  into  notoriety  in  order  to  suc- 
ceed as  a  writer,"  she  said.  "The  turgid 
twaddle  of  all  kinds  which  is  reviewed  on  the 
day  of  publication  generally  bears  no  rela- 
tion to  life  or  literature,  while  books  which 
are  written  seriously  and  beautifully  are  not 
noticed.  I  made  £10,000  out  of  my  three 
art  books,  and  'An  Incompleat  Etonian'  has 
reached  a  sale  of  15,000  already.  Notwith- 
standing this,  I  have  been  knocking  too  long 
at   the   closed   door   of   fame." 


New  Books  Received. 


"Ann    Veronica,"   by  H.    G.    Wells.      Harper's. 

'"Anne  Page,"  by  Netta  Syrett.     John  Lane. 

"Aunt  Amity's  Silver  Wedding,"  by  Ruth  Mc- 
Enery-Stuart.      Century. 

"At  the  Back  of  trie  North  Wind,"  by  George 
Macdonald.      Lippincott. 

"Carlotta's  Intended,"  by  Ruth  McEnery-Stuart. 
Harper's. 

"Catchwords  of  Worldly  Wisdom."     McClurg, 

"Counterpart,"  by  Hornor  Cotes.     Macaulay. 

"Double  Play,"  by  Ralph  Henry  Barbour.  Ap- 
pleton. 

"Dry  Farming,"  by  William  McDonald.  Cen- 
tury. 

"Elements  of  Transportation,"  by  Emory  R. 
Johnson.     Appleton. 

"English  Spelling  and  Spelling  Reform,"  by 
Thomas    R.    Lounsbury.      Harper's. 

"Germaine,"  by  H.  C.  Rowland.     John  Lane. 

"Jack  Hall  at  Yale,"  by  Walter  Camp.  Apple- 
ton. 

"John  Marvel,  Assistant,"  by  Thomas  Nelson 
Page.      Scribner's. 

"Little  Sister  Snow,"  by  Frances  Little.  Cen- 
tury. 

".Men  and  Manners  of  Old  Florence,"  by  Guido 
Biaci.      McClurg. 

"Phix-be  Deane,"  by  Grace  Livingston  Hill  Lutz. 
Lippincott. 

"Recollections  of  Grover  Cleveland,"  by  George 
F.    Parker.      Century. 

"Seymour  Charlton,"  by  W.  B.  Maxwell.  Apple- 
ton. 

"My  Chums  in  Caricature,"  by  Herschel  Wil- 
liams.     McClurg. 

"The  Deeper  Stain,"  by  Frank  Hird.     Appleton. 

"The  Free  Rangers,"  by  Joseph  A.  Altsbeler. 
Appleton. 

"The  Game  and  the  Candle,"  by  Eleanor  In- 
gram.     Bobbs,   Merrill. 

"The  Holy  Mountain,"  by  Stephen  Reynolds. 
John    Lane. 

"The  Key  of  the  Unknown,"  by  Rosa  Nouchette 
Carev.      Lippincott. 

"The  Last  of  the  Chiefs,"  by  Joseph  A.  Alt- 
sheler.     Appleton. 

"The  Lost  Mine  of  Mono,"  by  C.  H.  B.  Klette. 
Cochrane. 

"The  Real  Thing,"  by  John  Kendrick  Bangs. 
Harper's. 

"The    Rubaiyat."   Omar   Khayyam.      McClurg. 

"The  Severed  Mantle,"  by  William  Lindsey. 
Houghton,    Mifflin. 

"The  Standard  Concert  Repertory,"  by  George 
P.   Upton.      McClurg. 

"The  Training  of  Farmers."  by  L.  H.  Bailey. 
Century. 

"The  Wayfarer  in  New  York."     Macmillan. 

"The  White  Stone,"  by  Anatole  France.  John 
Lane. 

"Toasts  and  Table  Sentiments,"  by  Wallace  Rice. 
McClure. 

"Truxton  King,"  by  George  Barr  McCutcbeon. 
Dodd,    Mead. 

"Virginia  of  the  Air  Lanes,"  by  Herbert  Quick. 
Dobbs.    Merrill. 

"When  a  Woman  Woos,"  by  Charles  Marriott. 
John  Lane. 

"When  Roggie  and  Reggie  Were  Five,"  by  Ger- 
trude   Smith.      Harper's. 

"When  I  Grow  Up,"  by  W.  W.  Denslow.  Cen- 
tury. 


To  Clean  and  Polish  Silver  with  Speed 
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or  15  cts.  in  stamps  for  foil-sized  box,  post-paid. 
TheElectro  Silicon  Co.,  30  Cliff  St.,  New  York- 
Sold  by  Grocers  and  Druggists. 
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SEVEN  GOOD  NOVELS 

Cloth,  31.SO 

"Sir  Guy  and 
Lady  Rannard" 

By  H.  N.  DICKINSON 

The  story  of  a  poor  girl  who  makes  a  rich 
marriage,  and  then  wonders  if  she  has  non- 
happiness.  "Nowhere  more  movingly  in  recent 
fiction  has  been  depicted  that  magical  trans- 
formation* of  the  mature  and  self-centred  vir- 
gin into  the  devoted  wife,"  says  the  New  York 
Evening  Post. 

"Peter  Homunculus" 

By  GILBERT  CANNAN 

The  story  of  Peter  Davies,  apprentice  to  an 
eccentric  London  bookseller,  who  takes  him 
into  partnership,  and  dying,  leaves  him  enough 
money  to  put  him  through  King's  College. 
Peter  ultimately  becomes  the  secretary  of  the 
owner  of  a  powerful  newspaper,  and  indulges 
in  some  love  affairs  of  wide  contrast. 

"The  Stolen  Signet" 

By  FREDERICK  M.  SMITH 

Illustrated  by  Shaler 

A  story  of  an  American  girl  and  the  man 
who  afterwards  becomes  her  lover,  with  their 
surprising  adventures  in  Tangiers  on  leaving 
the  big  American  tourist  ship  for  a  stroll. 


'On  the  Lightship" 


By  HERMAN  KNICKERBOCKER 

VIELE 

A  posthumous  collection  of  short  stories,  for 
which  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Janvier  has  written  an 
introduction. 

"The  Black  Sheep" 

By  JOSEPH  SHARTS 

Pictures  by  John  Rae 

An  Ohio  story  of  a  young  Harvard  student 
who  is  called  "the  black  sheep,"  but  who  in 
the  end  is  vindicated  and  finds  a  charming 
bride. 

"Treasure  Trove" 

By  C.  A.  DAWSON-SCOTT 

A  tale  based  on  the  text  of  "Finding  is 
keeping."  "An  amusing  and  original  story," 
says  the  New  York  Globe. 

"The  Son  of  Mary  Bethel" 

By  ELSA  BARKER 

A  story  of  Christ — in  modern  environment, 
including  the  characters  Peter,  John,  Lazarus, 
Mary  Magdalen.  "It  may  not  be  numbered 
among  the  'best  sellers,'  "  says  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald,  of  this  novel,  "but  it  will  win 
hearts — and  souls." 

At  all  booksellers 
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The   Least  Expensive  Piano 

The  Steinway 

WHY? 

•J  It  will  outlast  two  other  pianos, 
each  of  which  will  cost  you  nearly 
as  much  as  a  Steinway  ;  and  no 
other  piano  can  approach  it  in  the 
satisfaction  derived  from  its 
ownership. 

C[  Used  pianos  taken  in  exchange 
as  part  payment. 

<J  Monthly  payments  can  be  ar- 
ranged if  desired. 

Sherman  Spay  &  Co. 

Stairway  and  Other  Pianos  Player  Pianos  of  all  Grades 

Victor  Talking  Machines 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Sts.,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Sts.,  Oakland 
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THE  GREAT  JOHN  GANTON. 
By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


A  calm,  judicial  conmteplation  of  hu- 
manity and  of  the  game  of  life  does  not  tend 
to  optimism.  Civilization  offers  a  premium 
to  hypocrisy,  and  all  the  smug  rascals  who 
know  how  to  wear  a  mask  have  found  it  out. 
"Fool  them,  and  fleece  them,  and  look  as 
honest  as  you  can,"  is  the  rule  in  life  of  the 
business  men  who  climb  up  by  stepping  hard 
on  the  weaknesses  of  their  fellow-beings. 

It  is  hard  to  pick  out  the  grafters  nowa- 
days, because  so  many  are  grafting. 

Start  not,  gentle  optimist,  in  indignant  de- 
nial, for  you  are  a  grafter  yourself  Didn  t 
some  one  come  to  you,  kind,  gentle  lady,  and 
invoke  your  influence  with  your  husband  to 
aid  in  keeping  some  useless  hulk  in  a  public 
position  because  his  daughter-in-law  s  firs 
cousin  was  your  grandmother's  bosom  friend? 
And  didn't  he  accede  to  your  wishes  in  or- 
der to  draw  a  little  more  heavily  on  your 
reserves  of  wifely  devotion?  And  were  you 
not  thus  instrumental  in  making  the  tax- 
payers, for  some  years  longer,  pay  good  money 
to  Mr  Useless  Hulk,  while  you  and  your  hus- 
band continued  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  just 
and  inveigh  against  grafters? 

And  didn't  you,  energetic  dame  who  loves 
to  have  a  mission,  go  around  vigorously  but- 
tonholing influential  people,  urging  them  to 
retain  poor  dear  Miss  Crackbrain  at  her  post, 
because,  if  she  lost  it,  the  shock  would  wholly 
develop  her  incipient  mania  into  hereditary 
madness? 

And  when  your  pleadings  and  persuasions 
won  a  victory  for  you,  did  you  ever  stop  to 
think  that  by  making  an  eleemosynary  insti- 
tution of  the  municipality  that  you  were  giving 
an  onward  shove  toward  graft?  Of  a  mild 
description,   'tis  true,  but  still  graft. 

Honesty,  simple,  unswerving  honesty,  is 
strangely  rare.  Because  it  includes  honesty 
in  principle,  as  well  as  practice,  in  small  things 
as  well  as  great. 

Somehow  ordinary  humanity  seems  to  grow 
faint  and  weary  in  the  rarefied  air  of  pure 
uncompromising  ethics.  Thus,  I  have  heard 
a  woman  of  crystalline  integrity  pity  a  ras- 
cal because  he  was  being  punished,  and  pun- 
ished much  less  richly  than  he  deserved.  An, 
but  it  is  a  difficult  feat,  nay,  more,  next  to  im- 
possible, to  live  a  consistently  honest  ife ; 
honest,  that  is,  in  the  little  things  as  well  as 

the  big.  ...    ,i  u. 

Did  you  never  fail  to  take  a  nickel  s  worth 
advantage  of  an  abstracted  conductor  over- 
looking you?  And  have  you  never  withheld 
vour  nickel  from  a  temporarily  non-register- 
ing telephone?  What,  never?  Well,  sir  or 
madam,  truly  your  forgiveness  I  implore,  but 
I  don't  believe  you.  ^ 

However,  whether  you  did  or  didn  t,  the 
Great  John  Ganton,"  in  Hartley  Manners  s 
play  that  is  running  at  the  Valencia,  is  a  good 
deal  like  you.  John  Ganton  bribed,  and  with 
fat  wads  of  dollars,  throttled  all  interference 
with  his  game.  It  was  a  big  game,  and  with 
a  stroke  of  his  pen  he  spent  thousands  in  il- 
legally blocking  the  game  of  the  other  fellow. 
But  with  true,  human  inconsistency  he  per- 
sisted in  regarding  himself  as  a  square  man, 
and  allowed  himself  to  indulge  in  the  luxury 
of  despising  the  lesser  grafters. 

And  yet  he  was  no  hypocrite.  Probably  that 
is  one  reason  why  so  faulty  a  character  wins 
its  due  meed  of  sympathy  and  favor 

Under  Mr.  George  Fawcett's  skillful  hands 
the  character  is  consistent  to  the  last  and 
least  detail.  Rarely  are  a  character  and  its 
histrionic  interpreter  blended  into  a  more  har- 
monious whole.  The  physiognomy,  as  assumed 
by  the  actor,  is  an  index  to  the  man.  Aggres- 
sive obstinate,  masterful,  dryly  humorous,  the 
proposition  evidently  is  that  John  Ganton  has 
builded  his  fortune  by  dogged  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose by  swift  concentration  and  equally  switt 
decision  in  the  face  of  apparently  insuperable 
obstacles. 

The  actor  makes  a  map  of  the  countenance 
of  this  intractable  master  of  men  whereon  is 
printed  all  his  victories  and  all  his  defeats. 
It  is  the  face  of  a  man  who  sees  but  the  sor- 
did things  of  life.  It  is  all  crinkled  up  into 
lines  of  aggressiveness,  of  dogmatic  insist- 
ence of  a  stubborn  will  to  crush  all  opposi- 
tion, sweep  all  obstacles  from  his  path,  even 
if  sentiment  should  rear  its  unwelcome  head 
and  intervene. 

Yet  the  creature  is  kindly.  Witness  his 
quick  observation  of  his  stenographer  s  ill- 
ness, his  swift  and  practical  assistance,  which 
relapse  into  philanthropy,  by  the  way.  was 
very   prettily   acknowledged   in   a  brief   scene 


which  successfully  tested  the  mettle  of  Emilie 
Callaway.  . 

John  Ganton  steps  into  troubles  with  the 
cares  of  paternity.  Like  many  an  astonished 
parent  of  obstinate  disposition,  he  has  hatched 
out  a  youngster  of  equally  strong  will;  but 
far  from  being  confounded  by  the  youth  s  op- 
position to  his  command  to  renounce  Jim 
Keating's  girl,"  he  advances  to  the  matching 
of  wills  with  the  tact  of  a  sledgehammer,  and 
by  his  bull-like  insistence  crystallizes  the 
youth's  opposition  into  a  fixed  determination. 
It  struck  John  Ganton  in  his  most  vulner- 
able spot  when  he  found  that  he  had  to  stick 
to  his  colors  and  practically  put  his  son  out 
of  his  life,  and  the  player  shows  him  as,  for 
a  moment's  space,  almost  surrendering  to  the 
weakness  of  chagrin  and  grief.  And  later  in 
the  play,  when  he  begins  to  have  a  faint  sus- 
picion that  he  is  mistaken,  one  sees  the  obsti- 
nate determination  to  down  the  feeling  which 
narrows  his  eyes,  and  thins  his  lips  into  the 
line  of  will. 

In  voice,  too,  as  well  as  in  countenance  the 
actor  expressed  the  character  of  the  man  who 
grapples  with  and  crushes  all  difficulties  that 
lie  in  his  path. 

In  fact,  in  all  ways,  the  representation  was 
a  notably  excellent  piece  of  acting  and  one 
which  received  free  and  spontaneous  recog- 
nition from  a  highly  appreciative  audience. 

The   choice   of  the  actress  who   represents 
"Jim     Keating's     girl"     was     not     so     happy. 
There  is,  of  course,  in  the  first  act,  the  usual 
irruption    of   youth,   beauty,   and    fashion   into 
the  dry  and  dusty  purlieus  of  commerce.     In 
plays     pretty    girls    are    always    bursting    into 
blooming   parterres   in    the    offices    of    million- 
aires.    Perhaps  they  are  in  life,  too.     I  have 
always  noticed  that  pretty  girls  are  welcomed 
wherever  they   go.     But  when  the  two   girls 
and    their    swains    appear,    a    personality    that 
fails   to   convey  the  winning   charm  to   which 
we   are    supposed   to    respond   made   us    class 
May    Keating,    who    should    represent    an    at- 
tractive union  of  beauty  and  worth,  as  being 
of  the  same  type  as  her  worthless  sister.    Miss 
Campbell  has  experience,  and  speaks  up  well, 
in   a   clear,   ringing   voice.      Nor,    m   an    emo- 
tional scene,  does  she  dwindle  into  insignifi- 
cance.    But  she  fails  to  please,  and  thus  our 
sympathies   are  utterly   astray   from  the  love 
troubles  of  the  young  pair. 

The  public  is  generally  as  one  man  in  recog- 
nizing a  miscast  of  this  kind.  Probably,  in 
this  case,  it  is  a  piece  of  economy  resulting 
from  having  an  expensive  star.  For  Miss 
Campbell  must  have  her  specialty  already  es- 
tablished. Curious  how  almost  unanimous  is 
the  feeling  in  the  audience  toward  players,  as 
evidenced  by  the  special  line  they  follow. 
This  man  wishes,  for  instance,  to  play  ro- 
mantic roles,  but  he  is  obliged  to  impersonate 
the  scheming  villain  because,  although  he  is 
an  honest  and  worthy  citizen,  there  is  some- 
thing in  his  personality  that  provokes  hos- 
tility And  that  pretty  woman  would  love  to 
play  in  scenes  of  melting  sentiment,  but  there 
is  a  something  hard,  or  mysterious,  or  enig- 
matic about  her  which  suggests  undiscovered 
peccadilloes,  and  so,  willy  nilly,  she  is  cast 
for  the  role  of  a  scheming  worldling,  or  a 
heartless    adventuress. 

A  company  of  only  adequate  ability  sup- 
ports Mr.  Ganton,  and  hence  the  play  loses  a 
little  in  its  effect,  although  Mr.  Fawcett  s  role 
is  so  dominating  that  the  lack  is  not  too 
appreciable. 

"The  Great  John  Ganton"  may  be  said  to 
be  a  play  with  a  purpose,  since  it  holds  up  to 
public  view  the  methods  of  manipulating  stock 
quotations  which  prove  so  ruinous  to  out- 
siders. . 

A  man  "on  the  inside"  talks  plainly  to  a 
young  plunger  who  has  speculated  to  the  point 
of  financial  ruin,  and  says,  most  truly:  ihe 
only  people  who  win  are  those  who  control 
the  market."  "It  is  a  system  of  beggar  your 
neighbor."  "The  whole  system  is  rotten  and 
dishonest."  "The  greatest  confidence  game 
ever  played." 

From  the  point  of  view  of  strict  dramatic 
art  this  speech  of  old  Browning's  is  too  long. 
Pinero  would  never  have  allowed  it  in  one  of 
his  plays.  Nor  would  he  have  allowed  May 
Keating  to  orate  at  such  length,  when  she 
let  loose  upon  her  future  father-in-law,  and 
almost  swept  the  obstinate  old  man  off  his 
pins  by  telling  him  what  she  thought  of  him 
The  long  arraignment  becomes  oratorical  and 
stagy  and  does  not  ring  quite  true.  Indeed, 
I  think  its  effect  is  weakened  by  the  tears 
which  were  finally  shed  by  the  fair  arra.gner. 
True  pretty  girls  often  end  up  a  fit  of  wrath 
by  crying,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  an 
American  girl  as  spunky  as  May  Keating 
would  have  turned  on  the  old  mule  and  said, 
'•Well  then,  by  Jinks,  since  you  throw  out 
your  son  in  any  case,  I  have  a  right  to  take 
him  and  I  will,  too.  He's  a  young  hustler, 
and  a  broth  of  a  boy,  and  since  he  can  earn 
a  living  better  without  you  than  with  you, 
we'll  be  off  to  the  parson's  instanter. ' 

These  thoughts  will  sometimes  intrude  at 
moments  when  one  is  supposed  to  be  thrilled 
by  other  and  less  practical  mind-workings. 
But  all  the  same  "The  Great  John  Ganton 
is  a  cleverly  written,  and,  with  the  main 
character  to  whoop  up  the  percentage  of 
merit  a  well-acted  play,  and  one  thoroughly 
in  line  with  the  tastes  of  the  American  public. 


Miss  Wood's  Recital. 
On  Thursday  afternoon  of  last  week  Miss 
Anna  Miller  Wood  gave,  in  the  lecture  room 
of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  this  city,  to  a 
sympathetic  audience  a  recital  of  songs  so  se- 
lected and  arranged  as  to  exemplify  delight- 
fully the  art  of  programme  building. 

The  recital  began  with  old  airs  of  the  elev- 
enth, sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
where  the  melody  is  all  in  all.  The  second 
group  was  from  the  German  composers,  where 
to  melody  is  added  mood,  and  passion,  and 
story.  This  group  was  followed  by  the  Ameri- 
can composers  ;  two  haunting  songs  by  Arthur 
Foote  ("Once  at  the  Angelus"  being  sung  in 
San  Francisco  for  the  first  time),  Percy  Lee 
Atherton's  "Beloved,  it  was  April  Weather," 
a  spring  inspiration  which  we  were  glad  to 
hear  again,  and  two  by  Walter  Morse  Rum- 
mel,  "Across  the  Hills"  and  "Ecstasy." 

Impressionistic  French  songs  followed,  in- 
tensely modern  and  complex,  suggesting  where 
the  German  songs  had  been  frank.  "Le  Nil," 
by  Leroux,  and  Hahn's  "Les  Cygnes,"  ex- 
quisite songs  of  imagery,  were  sung  with  the 
necessary  subtle  shading.  Pierne's  "lis  etaient 
trois  petits  Chats  blancs"  is  a  delicious  thing 
and  had  to  be  repeated.  In  Chaminade's 
"Chanson  Espagnole"  there  flashed  the  inten- 
sity of  the  Latin  temperament  which  made  a 
fitting  climax  to  this  group.  The  programme 
ended  with  four  requested  songs,  concluding 
with  the  fascinating  "Mandoline,"  by  De- 
bussy. . 

Miss  Wood  has  been  singing  to  us  almost 
every  summer  since  she  left  California  to 
make  her  home  in  Boston,  and  each  year  she 
comes  to  us  with  new  power.  To  the  old 
charm  of  voice  and  personality  she  has  added 
new  and  exquisite  graces  of  art— an  art  defi- 
nite yet  so  subordinated  as  never  to  interpose 
between  the  song  and  the  hearer.  She  sings 
always  with  a  beautiful  and  sympathetic  dic- 
tion, with  an  artistry  which  individualizes  each 
song,  impressing  it  upon  both  the  mind  and 
the  heart  of  the  hearer. 

Hother  Wismer  played  charming  violin  ob- 
ligates to  the  "Irish  Folk  Songs"  and  "Le 
Nil,"  and  Frederick  Maurer's  accompaniments 
were  an  especially  beautiful  feature  of  the 
concert. 
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EW     ORPnfcUIu      Between  Stockton  and  Powell 
Safest  and  most  maenificent  theatre  in  America 


WEEK  BEGINNING  THIS  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 

Matinee  Every   Day 
ARTISTIC  VAUDEVILLE 

GEORGE  11LOOMQUEST  and  Company,  in 
"Nerve";  HOWARD  and  HOWARD,  "The 
Messenger  Boy  and  the  Thespian";  MAR  I  I 
NETTIE  and  SYLVESTER,  "The  Boys  with 
the  Chairs";  BALLERINI'S  CANINE  TUM- 
BLERS; TUSCANY  TROUBADOURS;  6— 
GLINSERETTTS— 6;  CARLIN  and  CLARK; 
New  Orpheum  Motion  Pictures;  Last  Week, 
VALERIE  BERGERE,  who  will  present  by 
special   request,    "BILLIE'S   FIRST   LOVE." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays).    10c,  25c,  50c.     Phone  Douglas  /*). 

TAN  NESS  THEATRE  cSavSiJ:" 

Phone  Markel  500 


The  Leading  Playhouse 


Two    Weeks— Beginning    MONDAY,    OCT.    18 

Matinees   Wednesday   and   Saturday 

HENRY    B.    HARRIS    presents    the    best    play 

of  the  age 

THE  THIRD  DEGREE 

By    Charles    Klein,    author    of    "The    Lion    and 

the  Mouse" 
"The  Traveling  Salesman"  is  on   his  way  here 


The  March  of  Portola. 
The  California  Promotion  Committee  has 
issued  an  attractive  little  volume  that  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  wish  to  take  an 
historically  intelligent  interest  in  the  forth- 
coming festival.  It  is"  entitled  "The  March 
of  Portola  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Bay  of 
San  Francisco,"  and  its  author,  Zoeth  S.  El- 
dredge,  has  evidently  left  nothing  undone  in 
the  way  of  research  to  make  his  story  com- 
plete and  accurate.  In  addition  to  his  own 
well-told  narrative  we  have  the  log  of  the  Sim 
Carlos  and  various  other  original  documents 
translated  and  annotated  by  E.  J.  Molera, 
while  the  tinted  illustrations  are  excellent. 
The  work  should  be  welcomed  as  a  much- 
needed  historical  retrospect. 

-***- 

Architectural  Exhibition. 
The  first  architectural  exhibition  held  in 
San  Francisco  since  1905  will  be  held  in  the 
basement  of  the  Monadnock  Building  from 
October  19  to  31.  More  than  1000  drawings, 
models,  pieces  of  sculpture,  decoration,  stained 
glass,  and  other  products  of  the  arts  allied  to 
architecture  will  be  on  display.  The  exhibi- 
tion is  given  by  the  Architectural  League  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  but  the  exhibits  are  not  to 
be  confined  to  the  work  of  local  or  Western 
men  Nearly  100  pieces  have  come  from  New 
York  while  other  Eastern  cities  are  con- 
tributing liberally.  Much  work  is  also  coming 
from  England.  The  exhibition  is  free  to  the 
public,  and  visiting  architects .  will  be  enter- 
tained by  the  local  men. 

. -«♦*- 

E  B  Courvoisier  announces  his  removal 
from  1374  Sutter  Street  to  431  Sutter  Street, 
near  Powell.  The  highest  class  of  framing. 
Ask   for  estimates. 


VALENCIA  THEATRE  vt^lil- 

V  PHONE  MARKET  17 

This    Saturday    Afternoon    and    Evening — Last 

times  of  GEORGE  FAWCETT  in  "THE 

GREAT   JOHN    GANTON" 

Starting  Sunday  Evening,  Oct.   17 

Sam  S.  and  Lee  Shubert    (Inc.)    present 

THE  RINGMASTER 

A  powerful  drama  of  Wall    Street  intrigue  by 

Olive  Porter 

Direct     from     the     Maxine     Elliott     Theatre, 

New       York.       Metropolitan      cast.       Elaborate 

scenery. 

Special  Portola  prices:  25c  to  $1..     Seats  on 
sale  at  the  box  office  and  Emporium. 

Matinees    U'edncsdav   and   Saturday 
Next— Eddie  Foy,  in  "Mr.  Hamlet  of  Broad- 


7foV>J    EH-LISatFILLMORE 
phone  -  wersr  119+ 


Today   and   Tonight— "The   Girl    Question" 

SPECIAL    "PORTOLA"    ATTRACTION 

One  Week — Starting  Matinee,   Oct.   17 

Chicago's  merriest  musical  success 

HONEYMOON    TRAIL 

With    BERT    BAKER    and    entire    original 

company 

A    Pungent    Satire    on    Divorce 

Same  popular  prices— 25c   to   $1 

Next — "The  Time,  the  Place  and  the  Girl. 


N 


EW  CHUTES  ShV.S'UBrB 

SAN  FRANCISCO'S  FAVORITE  PIAYCRODND 


PORTOLA    WEEK 

\t    San    Francisco's    Mammoth    Playground 

MARDI    GRAS    EVERY    NIGHT 

Confetti,    Wonderful    Illuminations,    Continuous 

Concerts 

FRENCH    SISTERS,    fire    and    skirt    dances 

in    midair     ITO-KIMURA    TROUPE.    Japans 

best  acrobats  and  jugglers;  PRINCE  ALBERT. 

a  horse  who  docs  everything  from  mind-reading 

to    sums    in    arithmetic;    MAN    versus    LION, 

daily  attempts  to  subdue  the  untamable  Wallace. 

50— TRICK    MONKEY.  S— 20 

free    Theatre— Song   and   Danee   Artists 


"The  Time,  the  Place,  and  the  Girl"  is  com 
ing  soon  to  the  Garrick.  I 


Santa  Fe 


Unmatched 

TRANSCONTINENTAL  COMFORT 

<J  The  only  toad  under  one  management,  San  Fiancisco 
and  Los  Angeles  lo  Chicago,  thus  insuring  uniformity  of 
service  Our  employes  are  courteous.  Our  scenery  not 
alone  interesting  but  unique.  Our  meal  service  is  managed 
by  Fred  Harvey.  Our  equipment  built  by  Pullman.  Uur 
illustrated  and  descriptive  folders  will  interest  you.  They 
give  reliable  information. 

3  TRAINS  A  DAY 

To  Chicago,  Kansas  City  and  the  East 

Would  be  pleased  to  arrange  your  trip 

JAS.  B.  DUFFY,  Gen.  AgL,  673  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

J.J.  WARNER,  G.  A.,  1112  Broadway,  Oakland 
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October  16,  1909. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


Chicago,  that  city  of  the  immaculate  virtues, 
that  green  oasis  in  a  desert  of  impropriety, 
has  discovered  that  sundry  men  and  women 
are  in  the  habit  of  receiving  letters  at  the 
General  Delivery  which  are  not  intended  for 
the  prying  eyes  of  the  family  circle  or  the 
censorious  examination  of  the  boarding-house. 
Chicago  is  naturally  disturbed  by  this-  first 
faint  invasion  of  the  Puritanic  conventions 
and  is  determined  to  nip  it  in  the  bud,  and 
so  an  agitation  has  been  started  by  the  spin- 
ster and  clerical  ladies  of  the  city  to  sup- 
press what  might  ultimately  evolve  into  scan- 
dal. You  never  can  tell.  The  downfall  of 
the  whole  human  race  originated  in  the  first 
Garden  of  Eden,  and  now  if  a  clandestine 
flirting  is  to  be  allowed  in  Chicago  the  whole 
bad  story  may  be  reenacted  in  Illinois. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  hand  of  the  reformer 
has  descended  in  time  and  that  for  the  second 
occasion  in  history  the  cackling  of  the  geese  has 
saved  a  city.  It  seems  that  the  chief  offenders 
were  young  women — that  is  to  say,  if  the  re- 
cipient of  a  clandestine  letter  is  worse  than 
the  writer.  .At  least  the  women  had  to  bear 
the  brunt,  and  here,  too,  we  may  remember 
a  distinguished  precedent.  On  the  first  day 
when  the  new  rule  went  into  effect  at  the  Chi- 
cago postoffice  some  hundreds  of  young 
women  were  held  up,  compelled  to  state  their 
true  names,  and  cross-examined  as  .to  their 
reasons  for  claiming  their  letters  at  the  post- 
office  or  for  the  assumption  of  -a  pseudonym. 
It  was  a  great  triumph  for  grandmamma,  quite 
a  "famous  victory-"  in  i*s  way,  and  now  Chi- 
cago may  sink  back  with  a  sigh  of  relief  and 
thank  "whatever  gods  there  be"  that  her  fair 
fame  is  still  unsullied  and  that  no  spot  of  tar- 
nish rests  upon  her  moral  escutcheon.  And 
yet  we  are  told  that  women  have  no.  political 
power.  They  seem  to  have  all  the  power  that 
there  is. 


It  was  certain  to  come,  and  now  we  have 
it  with  all  four  feet  in  the  Universalist 
Leader.  We  must  have  a  law  forthwith  for 
the  suppression  of  the  corset/  and  as  police- 
men are  the  guardians  of  the  law  we  must,  of 
course,  endow  those  blue-coated  stalwarts  with 
the  power  to  ascertain  by  personal  examina- 
tion if  the  law  has  been  violated.  Why  not  ? 
Policemen  in  some  prohibition  States  have 
the  power  to  search  -a  lady's  bedroom  or  a 
lady's  bed  for  whisky.  Why  should  they  not 
also  have  the  power  to  search  a  lady's  person 
for  a  prohibited  corset.  Come  what  may,  we 
must  be  healthy  and  virtuous,  even  though 
liberty  disappear  from  the   face  of  the   earth. 

The  rule  is  simple.  Whatever  is  unhealthy, 
or  improper,  or  inexpedient,  or  undesirable, 
should  be  forbidden  by  law.  The  corset  is 
unhealthy,  improper,  inexpedient,  and  unde- 
sirable. Therefore  the  corset  should  be  for- 
bidden by  law.  Such  is.  the  approved  method 
among  our  infantile  legislators,  who  will  soon 
introduce  us  to  a  golden  age  of  sanitary  and 
hygienic  virtue  in  which  every  citizen  in  this 
land  of  liberty  will  be  provided  with  his  own 
special  policeman,  who  will  see  to  it  that  he 
does  not  smoke  cigarettes,  drink  coffee,  stand 
in  draughts,  break  the  Sabbath,  or  neglect  the 
Saturday  night  tub. 


When  the  Cleveland  Leader  says  that  "the 
men  of  Cleveland  are  more  impolite  than  the 
men  of  any  other  city,"  we  bow  to  the  su- 
perior knowledge  of  the  Leader  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Cleveland,  while  suggesting  a  de- 
ficiency of  information  upon  other  cities. 
The  indictment  of  the  men  of  Cleveland  is 
serious  enough,  but  we  would  remind  the 
writer  in  that  estimable  journal  that  "there 
are  others."     Here  is  the  charge  in  full : 

Cleveland  men  arc  boorish.  One  has  only  to 
spend  a  few  days  in  other  towns  to  find  this  out. 
We  have  found  that  in  other  cities  men  take 
off  their  hats  in  elevators  in  which  women  are 
riding.  We  find  that  in  other  cities  men  some- 
times give  up  their  seats  to  women  on  the  street- 
cars, without  first  looking  them  over  to  see  if 
they  are  prepossessing  or  not  This  seldom  occurs 
in  Cleveland.  At  Cleveland  private  dances,  men 
do  not  even  hide  in  the  smoking-room  while  girls 
without  partners  sit  against  the  wall.  They  gather 
in  Httle  groups  and  chat. 

These  knocks  are  merely  statements  of  truth. 
There  are  other  signs.  After  six  years'  observa- 
tion, we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  men 
of  Cleveland  are  more  impolite  than  the  men  of 
any  other  city.  We  challenge  replies.  The  above, 
is  not  a  joke. 

So  far  from  being  a  joke,  it  is  nothing  short 
of  a  tragedy,  and  we  are  a  little  perplexed  to 
find  an  explanation  for  this  decay  of  man- 
ners. Is  it  due  to  woman's  invasion  of  the 
male  sphere  and  to  a  sort  of  feeling  that  'in- 
asmuch as  woman  has  broken  her  part  of  the 
mutual  bargain,  man  may  now  break  his.  In 
her  book,  "Marriage  as  a  Trade,"  Cicely 
Hamilton  seems  to  take  this  view.  Many 
women,  she  says,  are  unwilling  to  assert  them- 
selves from  a  fear  that  their  self-assertion 
will  produce  a  waning  of  chivalry : 

In  other  words,  what  is  commonly  known  as 
chivalry  is  not  a  spontaneous  virtue  or  impulse 
on  the  part  of  i  iodern  man,  but  the  form  in 
which  he  pays  his  debt  for  value  received  from 
woman.  Directly  she  fails  to  fulfill  her  own  im- 
portant s'ir'-re  of  he  bargain,  he  considers  himself 
at    I  i-   payment;    at    least,    one   must 

the  frequency  with  which  the 
.  . -~ian  of  today  is  threatened  with 
of  chivalry  if  she  continues  to 
.    a  manner  which  may  be  consist- 


ent with  her  own  desires,  but  which  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  desires  of  average  male  humanity. 
Looked  at  in  that  light,  the  preferential  code  of 
manners,  which  is  all  that  is  usually  understood  by 
chivalry,  bears  distinct  resemblance  to  the  sugar 
that  attempts  to  veil  the  flavor  of  a  pill  or  the 
jam  that  does  its  best  to  conceal  the  noxiousness 
of  a  lurking  powder.  By  a  simple  process  of  ex- 
change and  barter,  outward  deference  on  the  one 
side  is  given  in  payment  for  real  deference  and 
subjection  on  the  other;  and,  that  being  the  case, 
it  is  quite  open  to  a  woman  to  look  into  the 
terms  of  her  bargain,  reconsider  them,  and  ask 
herself  whether  she  is  not  paying  too  high  a  price 
for  value  received.  For,  with  every  respect  for 
courtesy,  the  opening  of  a  door  and  the  lifting 
of  a  hat,  however  reverential,  are  among  the 
small  things  of  life. 


Now  if  we  leave  out  of  account  such  terms 
as  "subjection" — and  the  idea  that  the  mod- 
ern woman  is  in  a  state  of  subjection  is  too 
ludicrous  for  words — there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  quarrel  with  the  bargain  argument. 
It  is  true  that  the  deference  of  a  man  to  a 
woman  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  she  is  a 
woman  and  not  a  man,  that  she  has  other — 
and  higher — attributes  and  qualities  than  those 
that  he  identifies  in  himself,  and  he  gives  his 
deference  not  so  much  to  the  individual  as  to 
the  generic  attributes  and  qualities  associated 
with  the  individual.  Now  the  modern  ad- 
vanced woman — let  us  conveniently  call  her 
the  "suffragette" — is  in  the  position  of  de- 
manding for  herself  the  right  to  abrogate 
those  attributes  and  qualities  which  constitute 
her  womanhood,  and  at  the  same  time  asking 
for  the  deference  which  is  paid  not  to  her 
individuality,  but  to  the  attributes  and  quali- 
ties that  she  now  wishes  to  rid  herself  of. 
The  killing  of  women  in  war  is  forbidden  by 
the  Geneva  Convention,  but  it  is  upon  the 
tacit  understanding  that  women  do  not  bear 
arms  or  take  part  in  battles.  The  woman 
who  wishes  to  bear  arms  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily puts  herself  outside  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  and  has  no  right  to  appeal  to  the 
rules  of  war  in  protection  of  her  sex.  The 
man  who  gives  his  seat  to  a  woman  thereby 
pays  deference  to  an  old  and  a  beautiful  ideal, 
but  he  may  be  pardoned  for  keeping  his  seat 
if  he  recognizes  the  woman  as  one  who  has 
just  bested  him  in  a  horse  deal  or  underbid 
him  in  a  building  contract.  He  was  willing 
enough  to  bow  to  her  higher  level,  but  after 
she  has  deliberately  descended  to  his  level 
it  is  obvious  that  there  is  nothing  to  bow  to 
except  an  empty  throne.  The  idea  that  chiv- 
alry is  a  mocking  payment  for  subjection  is 
merely  bad-tempered  tolly.  Chivalry,  today 
and  a  thousand  years  ago,  was  an  adoration  of 
deity,  but  it  is  not  paid  after  the  divine  attri- 
butes have  disappeared. 

But  the  Cleveland  Leader  may  be  reassured. 
We  are  just  as  bad  elsewhere. 


King  Leopold  of  Belgium  seems  to  be  tired 
of  his  throne.  European  monarchs  are  a 
fairly  respectable  lot,  but  there  are  black 
sheep  in  every  family,  and  the  hoary  old 
reprobate  at  Brussels  has  learned  nothing 
from  age  except  to  replace  the  vices  of  youth 
by  the  more  detestable  ones  of  later  life. 
King  Leopold's  physical  excesses  have  been 
a  byword  and  a  hissing,  while  his  cruelty 
to  his  daughters  has  suggested  a  sort  of  fiend- 
ish mania.  His  latest  outrage  is  to  strip  his 
palace  of  everything  that  has  any  value,  and 
this  is  due  not  so  much  to  a  greed  for  money 
as  to  fear  lest  something  shall  fall  at  his 
death  to  the  women  who  are  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be   his  offspring. 

Naturally  there  is  indignation  in  Belgium. 
When  Leopold  sold  the  collection  of  paintings 
in  the  Royal  Gallery  he  was  unceremoniously 
reminded  that  the  pictures  were  national 
rather  than  personal  property,  but  he  sold 
them  all  the  same  and  pocketed  the  proceeds. 
Now  another  batch  of  250  pictures  is  to  be 
sold  by  public  auction,  and  three  rooms  of 
the  royal  museum  have  been  emptied  of  their 
contents  so  that  the  pictures  may  be  displayed. 
Among  them  are  two  pastels  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence.  Others  are  by  Turner,  Millet,  and 
Duran,  while  the  Belgian  school  is  richly  rep- 
resented. Some  one  in  the  king's  confidence 
says  that  everything  is  to  be  sold  and  the 
palace  stripped  of  whatever  has  pecuniary 
value.  This  seems  likely  to  be  true,  as  it  is 
known  that  an  American  recently  bought  a  set 
of  furniture  sent  to  Leopold  by  his  father- 
in-law,  Louis  Phillippe  of  France.  When  the 
purchaser  complained  that  the  authenticity 
of  the  furniture  would  be  hard  to  prove  the 
king  promptly  sold  him  the  autograph  letter 
from  Louis  Phillippe  announcing  its  dispatch. 

The  willingness  of  humanity  to  obey  orders 
is  one  of  the  things  that  makes  government 
of  any  kind  possible,  but  surely  there  must 
be  a  limit  to  the  patience  of  the  Belgians.  It 
must.be  bad  enough  to  be  governed  by  a  man 
whom  the  average  convict  would  object  to 
have  as  a  cellmate.  It  must  be  doubly  hard 
to  see  the  historic  treasures  of  the  nation  sold 
at  public  auction  by  a  vicious  old  man  who 
fears  that  they  may  one  day  fall  into  the 
hands  of  his  long-suffering  daughters. 


The  American  who  takes  his  automobile  to 
France  will  henceforth  have  to  pay  a  duty  if 
the  machine  remains  in  the  country  for  longer 
than  ten  days.  The  duty  will  be  estimated 
upon  the  horse-power,  the  minimum  being  one 
dollar  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  or  less. 
Thus  is  the  lot  of  the  autoist  rendered  an 
unhappy    one    by    tyrannical    imposts    as    well 


as  by  a  certain  regard  that  European  govern- 
ments have  for  human  life.  The  autoist  who 
runs  over  any  one  in  France  will  go  to  jail 
for  it,  and  while  it  seems  almost  incredible, 
this  severity  applies  to  millionaires  as  well  as 
to  poor  people.  There  is  no  alternative  of  a 
fine,  no  juggling  with  officials,  no  delays  as 
the  case  goes  from  court  to  court.  The 
offending  autoist  is  brought  before  a  magis- 
trate, who  assesses  the  guilt  and  imposes  a 
sentence  of  imprisonment  which  is  carried 
out  then  and  there,  while  the  fact  of  the  de- 
fendant's wealth  will  tell  against  him  and  not 
for  him. 


Clothing,  particularly  new  clothing,  is  a 
powerful  mental  and  moral  tonic,  according 
to  a  medical  specialist  quoted  in  the  Out- 
filter.  The  specialist  assures  us  that  shabby  or 
ill-fitting  clothes  are  a  source  of  constant 
worry,  which  tends  to  take  the  keener  edge 
off  the  wits  of  the  average  man. 

"The  mere  fact  of  being  smartly  dressed," 
says   the   specialist   quoted,   "is   a  strong   men- 


tal stimulant,  and  the  man  who  is  shabby,  and 
knows  it,  is  often  less  capable  than  his  well- 
dressed  mental  inferior." 

"All  this,"  comments  the  Outfitter,  "is  very 
comforting  to  the  trade,  and  opens  out  an 
alluring  vista  of  the  possibilities  of  the  future 
when  the  doctor  tells  his  patient  that  his 
nerves  are  run  down,  and  that  he  must  get  a 
new  suit  at  once,  or  the  result  may  be  serious. 
The  trade  will  not  then  be  dependent  on  the 
capricious  weather.  On  the  contrary,  if  we 
have  a  spell  of  bad  weather  the  medical  pro- 
fession will  send  in  a  large  number  of  patients 
to  be  treated  by  the  clothing  cure." 


A  silk  handkerchief  was  sold  the  other  day 
in  "Berlin  for  $3720,  says  Henry  T.  Finck  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Post.  It  was  not 
even  a  new  one ;  in  fact,  it  was  seventy-three 
years  old,  and  had  never  been  washed.  On 
it  was  printed  a  poem,  preceded  by  these 
words:  "To  Fraulein  Minna  Planer  on  her 
marriage  to  Musical  Director  Richard  Wag- 
ner, Konigsberg,  November   14,   1836." 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 


FURNITURE 


Exclusive  lines  in  all  woods  and  designs,  embrac- 
ing a  great  variety  of  very  moderately  priced 
suites  and  odd  pieces. 


CARPETS 


All  weaves  in  special  patterns  and  colorings.    We 
show  all  grades. 

RUGS 

The    largest   and   finest    stock     of    Domestic    and 
Oriental  Rugs  ever  shown  on  the  Coast. 

DRAPERIES  AND  FABRICS 

Exceptional  Values  in  new  and  beautiful  effects. 

216-228  SUTTER  STREET 

Also  New  York  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  A.  H.  NAHOR  MINE 

Located  4  miles  above  Iowa  Hill,  Placer  County.  The  mine 
has  160  acres  direcdy  on  the  CONTACT  VEIN  between  the  ser- 
pentine and  slate  formations.  The  tunnel  is  now  in  about  200  feet  in 
serpentine  rock  and  within  50  feet  of  the  contact  ledge.  There  has 
been  MILLIONS  IN  GOLD  taken  out  of  the  different  mining 
camps  down  the  ridge  that  all  came  FROM  THE  EROSION  of 
this  rich  ledge  that  we  are  about  ready  to  open  up. 

Two  shares  of  20  ACRES  EACH  can  be  secured  if  applied  for  soon  to 

A.  H.  NAHOR,  207  Powell  St.,  San  Francisco 


Your  Winter  Trip 

NO  BETTER  OR  MORE  COMFORTABLE  WAY 

than  the 

Sunset  Route 

Between  San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans 

Through  the  orange  groves  of  Southern  California — 
the    cotton    and    rice    fields    of    the    balmy    South 

Drawing-room     sleepers — berths,     sections,     drawing-rooms.      Dining     service     unequaled. 
Observation  car,  open-air  rotunda.     Ladies'  parlor.     Gentlemen's  cafe.     Library. 

Personally    conducted    tourist    excursion    parties    to    Chicago,    St.    Louis,    Cincinnati,    New 
Orleans,   and  Washington  every  week. 

Write  for  "WAYSIDE  NOTES   ALONG  THE   SUNSET   ROUTE."     Tells  in  detail   of 
the  attractions  of  the  Southern  Route. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

Flood  Building  Market  St.  Ferry  Depot 

SAN   FRANCISCO 


13th  and  Franklin  Sts. 


Oakland,  Cal. 


October  16,  1909. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  magazine  contributor,  being  hard  pressed 
by  his  creditors,  recently  wrote  to  his  editor, 
"Please  send  check  at  once,  as  my  gas  bill 
is  due,"  The  candid  editor  replied  in  this 
brief  fashion  :     "So  is  mine.     God  help  us  all." 


At  an  interminably  long  performance  of 
"Monte  Cristo,"  with  Charles  Fechter  in  the 
character  of  the  hero,  the  curtain  rose  for  the 
last  act  at  a  quarter  of  one  in  the  morning. 
Fechter  was  discovered  sitting  in  a  contem- 
plative attitude.  He  neither  moved  nor  spoke. 
Just  then  a  clear,  sad  voice  in  the  gallery  ex- 
claimed :  "I  hope  we  are  not  keeping  you  up, 
sir." 


An  Elk  County  citizen,  who  had  just  gradu- 
ated from  a  law  school,  wrote  to  a  prdminent 
lawyer  in  an  Arkansas  town  to  find  out  what 
chance  there  would  be  for  him  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  "I  am  a  Republican  in  poli- 
tics," he  wrote,  "and  an  honest  lawyer."  "If 
you  are  an  honest  lawyer,"  came  the  reply, 
"you  will  have  no  competition,  and  if  you  are 
a  Republican,  the  game  law  will  protect  you." 


A  well-known  business  man  attended  his 
daughter's  commencement  exercises  at  an 
Eastern  college  recently.  He  had  been  greatly 
pleased  with  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  the 
exercises,  and  was  discoursing  to  his  wife 
upon  the  refining  influences  of-  college  life. 
Suddenly  his  impressive  "monologue  was  cut 
short.  A  girl,  in  cap  and  gown,  came  dash- 
ing down  the  steps  of  the  main  hall,  waving 
her  diploma  and  shouting,  "Educated,  by 
gosh !"  - 

The  father  of  Judge  W.  H.  Wadhams  had 
a  chicken-coop  and  a  dog  and  a  stable  hand. 
It  began  to  look  to  Mr.  Wadhams  as  though 
some  one  had  discovered  the  combination. 
So  he  kept  the  coop  and  the  stable  hand,  but 
he  got  a  new  dog.  Next  day  the  be/it  old 
negro  who  groomed  the  Wadhams  horses 
came  to  him.  "You  los'  you  affection  foh 
me,  boss?"  he  asked.  "No,  Scipio,"  said  Mr. 
Wadhams.  "I  like  you  as  well  as  ever." 
"Then,"  asked  Scipio,  peevishly,  "w'yn't  you 
tie  Old  Rover  in  de  chicken-coop,  'stid  of  dat 
new  dorg?" 

A  priest  went  to  a  barber  shop  conducted 
by  one  of  his  Irish  parishioners  to  get  a 
shave.  He  observed  the  barber  was  suffer- 
ing from  a  recent  celebration,  but  decided  to 
take  a  chance.  In  a  few  moments  the  bar- 
ber's razor  had  nicked  the  father's  cheek. 
"There,  Pat,  you  have  cut  me,"  said  the  priest 
as  he  raised  his  hand  and  caressed  the  wound. 
"Yis,  y'r  riv'rance,"  answered  the  barber. 
"That  shows  you,"  continued  the  priest,  in  a 
tone  of  censure,  "what  the  use  of  liquor  will 
do."  "Yis,  y'r  riv'rance,"  replied  the  barber, 
humbly,  "it  makes  the  skin  tender." 


While  in  Tacoma  a  recent  Eastern  visitor 
went  down  on  the  bridge  overlooking  the  rail- 
road tracks  and  newly  made  ground  below  the 
bluff  and  gazed  at  five  hundred  government 
mules  ready  to  be  shipped  to  Manila.  They 
were  a  sturdy  lot  of  animals  and  with  their 
stamping,  kicking,  braying,  and  tail-switching 
made  that  part  of  Tacoma  a  lively  scene. 
"What  do  you  think  of  it?"  asked  a  Tacoma 
friend.  "Quite  a  sight,"  the  visitor  replied. 
"You  are  not  so  much  impressed  with  it,  then, 
as  Thad  Huston  was,"  the  native  observed. 
"How  is  that?"  he  was  asked.  "Why,  Thad 
came  down  here  the  other  day,  and  after  a 
few  minutes'  inspection  of  those  mules,  re- 
marked :  'That's  a  h — 1  of  a  place  to  hold 
a   Democratic   convention,  isn't  it?'" 


The  Vermont  farm  had  been  worn  out,  so 
the  New  Englander  and  his  wife  took  up  a 
homestead  in  Oklahoma.  The  soil  was  kindly, 
and  their  native  thrift  was  great,  so  they  pros- 
pered. At  last,  however,  age  came  heavily 
upon  the  wife,  and,  knowing  that  her  time 
was  not  long,  she  called  her  husband  to  her 
side.  "Reuben,"  she  said,  "I  want  you  to 
send  me  back  to  Vermont  when  I'm  passed 
away."  Reuben  pulled  his  whiskers  reflec- 
tively. "That  would  cost  a  lot,  Mary — could 
buy  that  windmill  for  what  that  would  cost," 
he  said.  "But  I  couldn't  He  still  in  a  grave 
this  far  away  from  all  the  old  folks,"  she  pro- 
tested. "Well,  now,  I'll  tell  you,"  he  com- 
promised. "Suppose  we  just  try  ye  here,  and 
if  you  don't  lie  still,  why,  I'll  ship  ye  back  to 
old  New  Hampshy." 


While  Governor  Wilson  of  Kentucky  was 
housebound  last  winter,  owing  to  a  strained 
tendon  in  his  leg,  he  was  attended  by  "Jim," 
who  had  been  general  factotum  to  many  gov- 
ernors, and  who  was  a  source  of  much  fun 
among  the  State  House  attaches.  The  lame 
leg  caused  the  governor  to  move  his  office 
temporarily  to  the  mansion,  where  he  re- 
ceived many  delegations.  On  one  occasion 
Mrs.  Wilson  had  waited  luncheon  for  thirty 
minutes,  and  she  told  His  Excellency  that  he 
must  come  down  and  eat  with  her.  "My 
dear,"  said  Mr.  Wilson,  "just  as  soon  as  I  see 
that  delegation  of  men  downstairs,  I'll  be 
with  you."  Mrs.  Willson  was  determined, 
and  said:  "Jim,  you  go  down  and  tell  them 
to   wait."     "Jim,"    frowned   the   governor,   as 


that  worthy  started  off  to  obey  the  mistress 
of  the  mansion — "Jim,  you  know  who  is  gov- 
ernor, don't  you?"  "Yas,  suh,"  grinned  Jim, 
with  seeming  innocence,  "yas,  suh,  I'll  go 
down  and  tell  the  gemmen  to  wait,  suh." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


They're  Waiting,  Mr.  Peary. 
They're    waiting,    Mr.    Peary, 

They're    waiting    for    the    shock; 
Before  they  get  too  weary, 

Come  on,  and  nail  the  Doc! 

They're   waiting   in    the   alleys, 
They're  waiting  in   the  lanes; 

They're  waiting  on  the  mountains, 
They're  waiting  on   the  plains. 

They're  waiting   up   in    Denmark, 
They're   waiting   in    New    York; 

They're  waiting  up   in   Norway, 
They're  waiting,  too,  in  Cork. 

They're   waiting   in   the   Everglades, 

Around   the  live-oak  stumps; 
They're  waiting  on  the   river  flats, 

And    on    the    ocean    humps. 

They're  waiting   in    Alaska, 

They're  waiting  in   Japan; 
They're    waiting    in    Siberia, 

Peru   and   Hindustan. 

They're  waiting  up   in    Iceland, 

Racine  and  Timbuctoo; 
They're   waiting  in   the  jungles, 

They're  waiting  in  the  Zoo. 

They're  waiting  here  in  city  streets, 

And  off  in  rural  scenes; 
They're  waiting  up  in  airships, 

And  down  in  submarines. 

They   want  to  see  the  hammer, 
And  what  the  hardware's  like; 

They  want  to  see  each  rivet, 
They  want  to  see  each  spike. 

To  see  Cook  nailed  they're  waiting, 

In  terrible  suspense; 
They'll  wonder  if  you'll  nail  the  Doc 

Against  a  tree  or   fence; 

Or  at  the  topmost  latitude, 

Against  the  Arctic  goal, 
With  Thor's  terrific  mallet, 

You'll  nail  him  to  the  pole. 

Then  come,  Commander  Peary, 
We've  braced  us  for  a  shock; 

Come  on  with  sledge  and   hardware, 
Come  on,  and  nail  the  Doc! 

— E.  F.  B.,  in  the  Boston  Globe. 
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HALSEY  &  CO., 

BANKERS 

DEALERS  IN           T>  g^%  TVT  l"*fc  C 
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LIST  ON 
APPLICATION 

NEW  YORK 

49  WaU  SL 

PHILADELPHIA           CHICAGO 

1429  Chestnut  St             152  Monroe  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
424  California  St 

Untried. 
Elmer    Hodges    'lowed  that  he's 
Tried   a  thousand    remedies 
For    his    indigestion ;    said 
He    'ud    'bout  ez   leave   be   dead 
Ez  t'  be  a  wreck  an'   be 
Alius   crippled    up    like  he 
Is    becuz    his    stummick    jest 
Acts    thl    very   orn'riest. 

Elmer    said    he's    set    around 
Twenty   years    an'    he    aint    found 
Any    blessed    comfort    yet 
Any    way    he  tries   t'    set. 
An'  th'  medicines  he's  took 
Outen    Hod    Briggs's    doctor    book 
Cost   him   nigh   enough    an'   more 
T'    buy    Ezry   Pembroke's   store. 

An'   then    Ezry  told   him,    dry, 

'Bout  one  thing  he'd  orto  try 

Which    cured    more    complaints,    he    guessed, 

In   its  time  than  all  th'  rest. 

"What's   that,    Ezry?"    Elmer   says, 

"Jest    a   little  work,"    says    Ez, 

Winkin'    at   us,   dry   an'   odd, 

An'   Jess   Blair,   he  jest   haw-hawed! 

— /.    W.  Foley,   in  Philadelphia  Ledger. 


The  Propaganda  Spreads. 
To   the  little  brown   hen  said  the  big  red    rooster: 
"You  don't  lay  eggs  as  often  as  you  useter." 
And  the  little  brown  hen  said:     "No,  you  bet! 
I'd  have  you  to  know  I'm  a  suffragette!" — Life. 


Unlawful  Speed. 
"The  charge  against  you,"  said  the  magistrate, 
"Is    that  of  walking  at  a   furious    rate. 

"  'Tis  further  charged   against  you  that  last  night 
You  trod  the  public  streets  without  a  light. 

"Four  miles  an  hour  upon  a  public  way 

Is  most  preposterous;    what  have  you  to  say?" 

"Please,   sir,"  the  pedestrian  said, 
"Without  a  light  because  my  oil  was  spent. 

"But  surely  this  policeman  here  will  tell 
That  I  did  not  neglect  to  ring  my  bell." 

"Sir,"  quoth   the  magistrate,   in   tones   quite  gruff, 
"Simply    to    ring   your   bell   was    not   enough. 

"We  are   resolved,    let   me   again   repeat, 
To    protect   autos   in   the  public   street. 

"Only  last  week  a  coupe  was  much   hurt 
By  an  unlucky  child  who  did  a  'spurt.' 

"The    car    was    blood-stained,     and     its    front    de- 
stroyed ; 
The  garage  company  was  much  annoyed. 

"We  must   protect  our   autos,    if   we   can. 
Against   the   reckless,    bold    pedestrian. 

"Fine:  Ten  dollars  and  costs,  sir — your  defense  is 

vain, 
And  never  walk  without  your  light  again!" 

— Amy  R.  Miller,  in  Puck. 


Hirschman  &  Co. 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths,  Now  at  220  Grant 
Avenue  with  a  greatly  increased  selection  in 
all  departments. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
No.  4  MONTGOMERY  STREET 


Capital,     Surplus    and    Undivided 

Profits    $10,868,154.20 

Deposits 20,612,588.66 

Cash  and   Sight  Exchange 10,915,762.32 

Isaias    W.    Hellman President 

I.    W.   Hellman,  Jr.  ..  .Vice-President 

F.    L.    Lipman Vice-President 

Frank    B.    King Cashier 

George    Grant Asst.    Cashier 

W.    McGavi  n Asst.    Cash  ier 

E.  L.  Jacobs Asst.  Cashier 


DIRECTORS 

ISAIAS    W.    HELLMAN  F.    L.    LIPMAN 

LEON    SLOSS  WM.    F.    HERRIN 

C    DE   GUIGNE  F.    W.   VAN   SICKLEN 

PERCY   T.    MORGAN  JAMES    L.    FLOOD 

DUDLEY    EVANS  H.    E.    LAW 

I.    W.    HELLMAN,    JR.  J.    HENRY    MEYER 

WM.     HAAS  CHAS.    J.     DEERING 
E.    H.    HARRIMAN 

Customers  of  this  Bank  are  offered  every  facility  consistent  with 
prudent  banking..    New  accounts  are  invited. 


The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 

N.  E.  cor.  Pine  and  Sansome  Streets 

CAPITAL $4,000,000 

SURPLUS 1,350,000 

Sig  Grcenebaum,  President;  H.  Fleishhacker, 
Vice-President  and  Manager;  Jos.  Friedlander, 
Vice-President;  C.  F.  Hunt,  Vice-President; 
R.  Altschut,  Cashier;  A.  Hochstein,  Assistant 
Cashier;  F.  E.  Beck,  Assistant  Cashier;  I. 
Steinhart,   Chairman  of  Finance  Committee. 


Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

$3 


a  year 


INSPECTION 

and 

COMPARISON 

INVITED 


MECHANICS  SAVINGS  BANK 

Market  and  Mason  Streets 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

(THE  GERMAN   BANK) 
Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed    Capital    ?  1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..      1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and   Contingent   Funds..      1,504,498.68 

Deposits  June  30,   1909 36,793,234.04 

Total    Assets    39,435,681.38 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Y ice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  V  ice-President, 
Emil  Rolite;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  As- 
sistant Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary. 
George  Tourny ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H. 
Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells.  General  Attorneys, 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T 
Kruse,  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be 
tween  21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,  Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer,    Manager. 


ESTABLISHED   1858 


SUTRO  S?  CO. 

412  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

BONDS  FOR 
INVESTMENT 

List  on  application 


MOVED 


Gladding,  McBean  &  Co. 

CLAY  PRODUCTS 

OFFICE 

311-317  CROCKER  BUILDING 

WAREHOUSE 

147-151  MINNA  STREET 

Between  New  Montgomery  and  Third 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CLUBBING  RATES 

The  Argonaut  has  club  rate  arrange- 
ments with  all  prominent  publications,  and 
will    furnish    rates    on    request. 


Mutuality  of  Interest 

A  modern  public  utility  company  is  different  from  the  police,  the  fire,  the  health  and 
other  municipal  departments  only  in  name,  particular  kind  of  service  performed  and  legal 
incorporation.  It  is  engaged  in  providing  necessities  which  affect  nearly  all  the  people.  It 
is  no  more  interested  in  collecting  its  bills  than  the  city  government  is  interested  in  col- 
lecting taxes.  Work  and  service  must  be  paid  for,  whether  the  method  be  through  taxation 
or    any    other. 

The   gas   company   is  worthy    of    its    hire   just   as   much    as    the    man    who    works    for    his 
income  with  muscle  or  brain.     Both  utility  managers  and   the  people  are  beginning  to  realize 
that    there   is   only   one   sure   way    of   GETTING    a    square    deal,    and    that    is    by    GI\  [NG 
square  deal. 

As  a  public  servant,  working  for  hire,  a  utility  company  has  certain  well-defined  duties 
to  the  public.  Unless  it  exerts  every  reasonable  effort  to  fulfill  these  duties  it  loses  the 
right  to  employment  and  whatever  privileges  an  efficient  organization  might  expect  to  receive. 

On  the  other  hand  the  public  has  obligations  to  a  utility  company  which  labors  to  the 
best  of  its  power  to  give  adequate  and  reliable  service  at  reasonable  prices;  to  keep  in 
advance  of  present  demands  in  order  that  , future  needs  may  not  suffer;  to  maintain  itself 
in  sound  financial  condition  in  order  to  secure  the  large  amounts  of  capital  necessary  fur 
improvements  and  extensions,  and  to  secure  this  capital  on  the  most  favorable  terms;  to 
obtain  the  best  engineering  and  technical  skill  in  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise,  and  to 
increase  the  business  done  in  order  that  the  total  compensation  received  may  enable  substan- 
tial   reductions   in  the  individual  costs  paid   by  consumers. 

The  first  of  these  obligations  is  to  recognize  the  fact  that  your  interests  arc  our 
interests  and  vice  versa,  and  the  second  that  you  deal  with  us  on  a  business  basis  and  in 
a  friendly  spirit. 

Do  we  ask  too  much?  Copjrltht,  iooQ 

SAN  FRANCISCO  GAS  AND  EECTR1C  COMPANY 


French  Savings  Bank 

108  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 

Paid-up    Capital    $    600,000 

Total   Assets    4,270,800 

Strictly   a    Savings    Bank.      Open    Saturday 
Evening  from  7  to  8:30 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  1st  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
2d  Vice-President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  P. 
A.    Bergerot,    Attorney. 

Directors — N.  C.  Babin,  J.  A.  Bergerot, 
Charles  Carpy,  Arthur  Legallet,  G.  Beleney,  H. 
de  St.  Seine,  J.  M.  Dupas,  Leon  Bocqueraz,  J. 
E.  Artigues,  J.  S.  Godeau,  John  Ginty,  O.  Bozio. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

The  French-American  Bank  is  located  in  the 
same  building. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established    1850  OF  HARTFORD 

Cash    Capital     $1,000,000 

Surplus    to     Policy-Holders 2,462,739 

Total  Cash  Assets 6,365,877 

BENJAMIN  J.    SMITH 

Manager    Pacific    Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL  BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


J.  C.WILSON 

MEMBER 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

CH1CACO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

THE  STOCK  AND  BOND  EXCHANGE  OP  S.  F. 

CORONADA 

Cop.  Loma  and  Orange  Ave. 

Mills  Building  Hotel  Alexandra 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS    ANGELES 


John  F.  Forbes 

Certified  Public  Accountant 

1019  CROCKER  BLDG. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle    of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in  the 
following  department : 

The  social  world  has  been  interested  this  week 
in  the  several  interesting  engagements  announced, 
which  are  of  particular  note  because  of  the  promi- 
nence of  those  who  are  to  wed.  Several  weddings 
are  scheduled  for  the  coming  week  also. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Claire 
Nichols,  daughter  of  Bishop  William  Ford  Nichols 
and  Mrs.  Nichols,  to  Mr.  Charles  S.  Mills  of 
Savannah,  Georgia.  Their  wedding  will  be  an 
event    of    next   year. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Lucy 
Gwin  Coleman,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Barry  Coleman, 
to  Mr.  Germaine  Vincent.  No  date  is  announced 
for  the  wedding. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Carrie 
Seeley  of  Texas  to  Mr.  Norman  B.  Livermore. 
No  date  is  announced  for  the  wedding. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Marie 
Lundeen,  daughter  of  Colonel  John  A.  Lundeen, 
U.  S.  A., -and  Mrs.  Lundeen,  to  Lieutenant  Ed- 
ward E.  Pritchett,  U.  S.  A.  No  date  is  announced 
for  the  wedding. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Gwen- 
dolen Overton  of  Los  Angeles  to  Mr.  Melville  Wil- 
kinson. Mr.  Wilkinson  is  connected  with  the 
United  States  engineer's  office  and  is  the  son  of 
the  late  Major  Melville  C.  Wilkinson,  U.  S.  A. 

The  'wedding  of  Miss  Mary  Corbett,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burke  Corbett,  to  Mr.  Lewis 
Hanchett   will  take  place  on   October   27. 

The  wedding  is  announced  of  Miss  Ruth  Potts, 
daughter  of  Commander  Stacey  Potts,  U.  S.  N., 
retired,  and  Mrs.  Potts,  to  Mr.  Robert  Ruffin 
Barton. 

The  Friday  Night  Dances  will  take  place  on 
the  evenings  of  November  5,  December  3,  January 
14,  and  February  4,  at  Century  Hall.  The 
patronesses  are  Mrs.  George  F.  Ashton,  Mrs. 
Wakefield  Baker,  Mrs.  James  Potter  Langhorne, 
Mrs.  Louis  Findlay  Monteagle,  and  Mrs.  George 
Allen    Moore. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selah  Chamberlain  will  entertain 
at  dinners  at  the  Fairmont  on  October  21  and 
October   23. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Franklin  Atherton  will  entertain 
at  a  tea  on  Monday  next  at  the  Fairmont  in 
honor  of  Miss  Maud  Fay. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Calhoun  entertained  at 
a  dinner  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week  in  honor 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Carrington  of  Savannah, 
Georgia. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker  entertained  at  a  dinner  on 
Wednesday  evening  of  last  week  in  honor  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Sefton  (formerly  Miss  Helen 
Wolcott- Thomas)    of  San  Diego. 

Mr.    Charles    Field    was    host    at    a    dinner    and 

theatre  party  on  Wednesday  evening  of  last  week. 

Mrs.     Henry    T.     Scott    was    the    hostess    at    a 

luncheon    at    the    Burlingame    Club    on    Wednesday 

of  last  week. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Redding  was  the  host  at  an  in- 
formal luncheon  at  the  St.  Francis  on  Thursday 
of    last    week. 

Mrs.  Richard  Bayne  was  the  hostess  on  Friday 
of  last  week  at  a  luncheon  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Horace  Hill. 

Miss  Maye  Colburn  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
at  the  Francesca  Club  on  Monday  last  in  honor 
of    Miss   Ha    Sontag. 

Mrs.  Sterling  Adams  was  the  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon on  Tuesday  last  at  her  home  at  the  Presidio. 
Mrs.    Frederick   Knight   was   hostess   at   a    lunch- 
eon   on   Wednesday  of  last   week. 

Miss  Anna  Weller  was  the  hostess  at  a  tea 
at  the  Fairmont  on  Saturday  last  in  honor  of  Miss 
Ha  Sontag.  Assisting  in  receiving  were  Mrs. 
Charles  Weller,  Miss  Vera  de  Sabla,  Miss  Eliza 
McMullin,  Miss  Enid  Gregg,  Miss  Dolly  MacGavin, 
Miss  Olive  Wheeler,  Miss  Anna  Otury,  and  Miss 
Elizabeth    Brice. 

Miss  Florida  Hunt  and  Miss  Natalie  Hunt  en- 
tertained at  a  tea  on  Thursday  afternoon  of  last 
week  in  honor  of  Miss  Helen   Hunt. 

One  of  the  dinners  of  the  past  week  was  given 
in  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  by  Mr.  Charles  Templeton 
Crocker,   his  guests  being  Mr.  and   Mrs.    Laurance 


I.  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Jolliffe,   and  Mr.    Duane  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Thornwell  Mullally  entertained  informally  at 
luncheon  in  the  St.  Francis  a  few  days  ago  in 
honor  of  Miss  Virgilia  Bogue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Carolan,  who  have 
been  spending  the  past  week  at  the  St.  Francis, 
entertained  at  dinner  there  a  few  evenings  ago. 
Their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Grant,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Aimer  Newhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Knight,  and  Mr.  Douglas  Grant. 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Overton  entertained  at  a  luncheon, 
followed  by  cards,  at  the  St.  Francis  on  Thursday. 
Among  her  guests  were  Mrs.  Edward  Engs,  Mrs. 
William  Ede,  Mrs.  Raisch,  Mrs.  William  Knowles, 
Mrs.  Eastward,  Mrs.  Maxwell,  Mrs.  A.  Jones,  Mrs. 
George  Umbsen,  Mrs.  Frederick  Zeile,  Mrs. 
Newell,  Mrs.  Meyer,  Mrs.  Alexander,  Mrs.  E. 
Jones,  Miss  Ruth  Sadler,  Mrs.  Buchanan,  Miss 
Bell,  Mrs.  Farnham,  Mrs.  Cheney,  Mrs.  Wickam 
Havens,    and   Mrs.   Harold   Havens. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Redding  entertained  at  luncheon 
in  the  St.  Francis  last  Thursday,  among  his  guests 
being  Mrs.  James  Robinson,  Miss  Marian  New- 
hall,  and  Mr.  William  Funk. 

Miss  Maude  Fay  was  the  chief  guest  at  a  lunch- 
eon given  in  the  M.  Francis  last  Thursday  by 
Miss  Kathleen  de  Young.  The  other  guests  were 
Mrs.  George  Cameron,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Tobin,  Miss 
Maude  O'Connor,  and  Mrs.'  Charles  de  Young. 


Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and   from  this   city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  Philip  Van  Home  Lansdale  and  Miss 
Helen  Sidney  Smith  left  on  Monday  for  the  East, 
where  they  will  spend  six  weeks  as  the  guests  of 
their  brother-in-law  and  sister.  Captain  George 
Pillsbury,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Pillsbury,  at  West 
Point. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  and  Miss 
Ethel  Mary  Crocker  sailed  last  week  from  New 
York   for    Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding  will  close  their 
home  at  Belvedere  on  November  1  and  will  spend 
the    winter    at    the    Fairmont. 

Miss  Kate  Stone  and  Miss  Dorothy  Baker  sailed 

last  week  from  Europe,  en  route  to  San  Francisco. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    W.    P.    Carrington   of    Savannah, 

Georgia,  are  visiting  Mrs.  Carrington's  sister,  Mrs. 

Patrick  Calhoun,    in  this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight  have  taken  the 
Merritt  Reid  house  on  Gough  and  Broadway  for 
the    winter. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Beaver  has  returned,  after  six 
months'  travel  in  Europe.  Miss  Isabel  Beaver 
remained  in  the  East  as  a  student  at  Vassar. 

Miss  Ynez  Dibblee  of  Santa  Barbara  is  spend- 
ing some  weeks   in   San   Francisco. 

Miss  Anna  Miller  Wood  of  Boston,  who  has 
been  visiting  friends  in  California  for  several 
weeks,  with  headquarters  at  Cloyne  Court,  Berke- 
ley, left  for  home  on  Wednesday,  via  the  Grand 
Canon,  where  she  will  visit  at  the  Lowell  Observa- 
tory. 

Mrs.  George  Ashton,  Miss  Helen  Ashton,  and 
Miss  Bessie  Ashton,  who  have  been  in  Europe  for 
the  past  two  years,   are  en  route  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  McComas,  who  are  now 
at  Del  Monte,  will  spend  part  of  the  winter  in 
Arizona. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister  and  Miss  Ethel 
McAllister  will  leave  shortly  for  a  tour  of  the 
world,   via  the   Orient. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Green,  Mr.  Allan 
Green,  and  Mr.  Eldredge  Green  have  closed  their 
San  Mateo  home  and  are  at  the  St.  Francis  for 
the   winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Athole  McBean  (formerly  Miss 
Margaret  Newhall)  have  purchased  the  Ferdinand 
Stephenson  home  on   Steiner   Street. 

Miss  Carrie  Seeley  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Texas,  after  a  visit  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Horatio    P.    Livermore. 

Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Stetson 
Winslow  arrived  this  week  from  Europe,  where 
they  have  been  traveling  since  the  early  spring. 

Mr.     and     Mrs.     Boswell     King    have    taken    an 
apartment  on  Pacific  Avenue  for  the  winter  season. 
Mrs.  George  H.  Mendell,  Jr.,  has  returned  from 
a  brief  sojourn  in    Santa   Barbara. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Wyatt    Allen    have    closed    their 


San   Anselmo   home  and    are   at   the    Fairmont   for 
the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Denman  left  last  week 
for   a   month's   sojourn   in   the  East. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  Williams  has  returned  from  a 
shooting   trip   to   Northern   California. 

Miss  Mary  Josselyn  and  Miss  Marjorie  Josselyn 
are  again  at  the  Josselyn  country  place  at  Wood- 
side. 

Mrs.  Clarence  Kempff,  who  has  been  the  guest 
of  her  mother,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Brigham,  for  some 
weeks,  has  returned   to  the  East. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Mills,  Miss  Ardella  Mills,  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  Mills  have  returned  from  several 
months'   stay  in   Europe  and  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  have  re- 
turned from  Honolulu  and  are  at  the  Fairmont  for 
the    winter. 

Mrs.  Morris  Meyerfeld  and  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Florence  F.  Schloss,  returned  home  Thursday  from 
a  lengthy  European  tour,  which  included  England, 
France,    Germany,    Austria,    and    Switzerland, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Rogers  are  making  a  lengthy 
stay  at  Byron  Hot  Springs,  having  taken  the  trip 
up    by    motor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Fuller  of  San  Francisco 
have  been  entertaining  Mrs.  Fuller's  mother,  Mrs. 
C.  M.  La  Tourette  of  Philadelphia,  and  her  two 
daughters,  Miss  La  Tourette  and  Miss  Marion, 
and  Mr.  E.  L.  Stalmaker  of  the  United  States 
navy,   at  Del   Monte  during  the  week  past. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Booth  were  at  Del  Monte 
over   the   week    end. 

Miss  Genevieve  Harvey  and  a  party  of  friends, 
including  Miss  Chesebrough,  Miss  Helen  Chese- 
brough,  Miss  Amy  Brewer,  and  Mr.  P.  H.  West- 
cott,  of  San  Francisco,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Foote  of 
Grass  Valley,  started  for  a  camping  trip  down  the 
coast   on    Sunday. 

Mr.  Frank  W.  Griffin  and  son  of  San  Francisco, 
with  Major  John  D.  Yost,  drove  to  Del  Monte 
and  stayed  there  over  the  week  end. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  McComas  left  Tuesday 
for  Del  Monte,  where  Mr.  McComas  will  paint 
some  of  the  oak  trees  of  the  Monterey  country 
previous  to  his  journey  to  the  desert  of  Arizona. 
The  Misses  Brickell,  who  are  now  in  Paris, 
sail  for  home  on  the  Mauretania  the  latter  part  of 
November. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kaspar  Pischel  have  returned 
to  town  for  the  winter  and  are  staying  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Dohrmann  at  1815  California 
Street  until  their  own  house  is  ready  for  them. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Kaufman  and  their  son 
are  occupying  apartments  in  the  St.   Francis. 

Mrs.  Charles  Meinecke  and  her  daughters  will 
be  at  Del  Monte  for  a  month  or  more. 


Array  and  Navy. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and  navy  officers  who  are  or  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points: 

Rear-Admiral  R.  P.  Rodgers,  U.  S.  N.,  is  de- 
tached from  duty  in  connection  with  the  Naval 
War  College  and  ordered  to  duty  as  president  of 
the  Naval  War  College,  as  commandant,  Naval 
Station,  Narragansett,  Rhode  Island,  and  com- 
mandant, Second  Naval  District.' 

Brigadier-General  George  H.  Torney,  surgeon- 
general,  U.  S.  A.,  has  returned  to  Washington, 
D.  C,   after  some  weeks'  sojourn  in  Europe. 

Colonel  Webster  Vinson,  deputy  paymaster- 
general,  U.  S.  A.,  has  arrived  here  and  assumed 
the  duties  of  chief  paymaster,  Department  of 
California,  relieving  Colonel  G.  R.  Smith,  U.  S.  A. 

Colonel  Leonard  A.  Lovering,  Twenty-Eighth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  report  to 
Colonel  Edward  B.  Pratt,  Thirtieth  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A.,  president  of  an  Army  Retiring  Board  at 
San  Francisco,  at  such  time  as  he  may  designate, 
for    examination    by    the    board. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Stephenson,  Medi- 
cal Corps,  V.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  upon  his 
arrival  in  the  United  States  to  proceed  to  Fort 
Leavenworth,    Kansas,   for  duty. 

Major  Elisha  S.  Brenton,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  report  to  Colonel 
Edward  B.  Pratt,  Thirtieth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
president  of  a  retiring  board  at  San  Francisco, 
at  such  time  as  he  may  designate,  for  examination 
hy   that   board. 

Major  John  R.  Lynch,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  or- 
dered to  report  in  person  to  Colonel  Edward  E. 
Pratt,  Thirtieth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  president  of 
an  Army  Retiring  Board  at  San  Francisco,  at 
such  time  as  be  may  designate,  for  examination 
by   the   board. 

Major  Abner  Pickering,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  re- 
lieved from  recruiting  service  at  Columbus  Bar- 
racks, Ohio,  and  at  his  own  request  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Twenty-Second  Infantry  to  the 
First     Infantry. 

Captain  Clark  D.  Dudley,  Fourteenth  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  will  report  in  person  to  Colonel  Edward 
B.  Pratt,  Thirtieth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  president 
of  an  Army  Retiring  Board  at  San  Francisco,  at 
such  time  as  he  may  designate,  for  examination 
by  the  board. 

Captain  Wilson  T.  Davidson,  Medical  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  relieved  as  surgeon 
on  the  transport  Buford  and  will  proceed  to  Co- 
lumbus  Barracks,   Ohio,    for  duty. 

Medical  Inspector  O.  Diehl,  U.  S.  N.,  is  or- 
dered to  duty  as  fleet  surgeon,  Third  Squadron, 
Pacific   Fleet,    on  board   the    Charleston. 

Pay  Inspector  M.  M.  Ramsay,  U.  S.  N.,  is 
ordered  to  duty  as  Fleet  Paymaster,  Third  Squad- 
ron,   Pacific    Fleet,   on   the  Charleston. 

Lieutenant  E.  W.  Mclntyre,  U.  S.  N.,  is  dis- 
charged from  treatment  at  the  Naval  Hospital, 
Mare  Island,  and  ordered  to  duty  at  the  Naval 
Station,    Cavite,    P.    I. 

Lieutenant  J.  T.  Bowers,  U.  S.  N.,  is  detached 
from  the  Monterey  and  ordered  to  the  Naval  Hos- 
pital,   Mare    Island,    for   treatment. 

Lieutenant  F.  ±l.  Poteet,  U.  S.  N.,  is  detached 
from  the  Connecticut  and  ordered  to  the  Naval 
Academy. 

Lieutenant  L.  H.  Lacy,  U.  S.  N.,  is  detached 
from  the  New  Hampshire  and  ordered  to  the  Naval 
Academy. 

Lieutenant  John  J.  Burleigh,  Twenty-Second  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  treatment  at  the 
General  Hospital,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  and 
will   join    his   proper   station. 

Assistant  Surgeon  L.  P.  Shippen,  U.  S.  N.,  is 
detached  from  duty  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Mare 
Island,  and  ordered  to  Washington,  D.  C,  to 
report  to  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine 
and    Surgery. 


Before  it  places  upon  you  the  seal  of  age  and 
numbers  you  among  the  "elderly  persons.' 

Mrs.  NETTIE  HARRISON'S 
4-DAY    HAIR   COLOR 

restores  gray  or  faded  hair  or  whiskers  to 
natural  dark  shades.  It  is  the  only  entirely 
successful  and  satisfactory  preparation  for  this 
purpose.  Simple — Safe — Sure.  Unlike  Hair 
Dyes  it  is  clean  and  most  convenient  to  use. 
Contains  no  Lead,  Sulphur,  or  other  harmful 
ingredient.  No  matter  what  disappointment 
you  may  have  had  with  "Dyes"  or  "Restorers, 
don't  fail  to  get  a  bottle  of  4-Day,  which 
works  upon  a  principle  distinctly  its  own.  It 
never  fails.     Price  $1-00  at  all  druggists. 

Mrs.  NETTIE  HARRISON 

San  Francisco 


fBTBlCP/  EYE& 

I    MADE  TO  ORDER.,  t/ 


FEOM  NOVEMBER  201*  TO  DECEMEBE  111 
AN  EYE  SPECIALIST  WILL  BE  ON  THE 
PREMISES  MAKING  EYES  TO  FIT  AND 
MATCH  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  AP- 
POINTMENTS RESERVED  NOW. 


The 


Q0JJIRIUM 


644  Maeket  St. 

Opp.  Palace,  rto^b&l 


FAIRMONT 
HOTEL 


As  distinctively  different 
in  service  and  appoint- 
ment as  it  is  in  situation 
and  surroundings. 


Palace  Hotel  Company 


DEL  MONTE   EXPRESS 

(the  fast  through  train  with  parlor  car)  now 

leaves  Third  and  Townsend  station,  San  Francisco 

at  2:00  p.  m.  daily 

instead  of  3:00  p.  m.  as  heretofore 

arriving  at 

Hotel  del  Monte 

at  5:43  instead  of  6:43  p.  m.,  giving 
ample   time   to   rest   before   dinner 

Write  for  rates  and  reservations  at  Del  Monte  to 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager 


KriEUROPElla 

EDUCATIONAL  T0UR5-PREPARAT0RY  READING 
THE  BOSTON  TRAVEL  SOCIETY 


203  Eerkelcy  Pl^g.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Molto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 

Most   Delightful    Climate   on   Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 
Summer  rates,  $3.50  per  day  and  upward' 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passengers 
from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 
Coast   S.    S.    Co.    steamers. 
Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other   outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New   700-foot  ocean  pier,   for  fishing.     Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado    Beach,    Cal. 

Or  see  H.    F.    NORCROSS,   Agent, 

334   So.    Spring  St.,   Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;   Main  3917. 
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Pears' 

Pears'  is  essentially 
a  toilet  soap.  A  soap 
good  for  clothes  won't 
benefit  face  and  hands. 
Don't  use  laundry  soap 
for  toilet  or  bath.  That 
is,  if  you  value  clear 
skin. 

Pears'  is  pure  soap 
and  matchless  for  the 
complexion. 

Sold  in  town  and  village 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION    SQUARE 


If  you  enjoyed  New 
Year's  Eve,  reserve 
a  table  for  Carnival 
Night,  October  23d 


Under  the  management  of 
James  Woods 


BISMARCK  CAFE 

FRITZ  MULLER  &  SONS,  Props.     Seating  Capacity,  1800 
Leads  in  catering  lo  San  Fran- 
cisco's epicures  and  music  lovers 

POPULAR    PRICES 

Music  noon,  evenings  and  after  theatre  by  the  famous 

HERR  FERDINAND  STARK'S  VIENNA  ORCHESTRA 

PACIFIC  BUILDING     San  Francisco      Market  and  Fourth 


A 

lady 

speaking    German 

and    English 

de- 

sires 

an    engagement    as    con 

panion    to    a    lady 

or    as    gua 

rdian    to    a    young 

child.      Such 

ap- 

pointment 

might    be    either   as   a 

stationary 

or 

as  a 

traveling  engagement. 

For 

interview 

ad- 

dress 

A.  E.,  Box  585,  P 

o.. 

San  Francisco 

JUST  WAISTS 

THE  LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  SHOP 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Geary  and  Grant  Ave. 


San  Francisco 


OPTICIAN 

34  KEARNY  STREET 

BET.  MARKET  a  POST  STS.  SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIF 

KODAK  AGENCY-PHOTO  SUPPLIES 

5J?T£Lf^AGABIC 

333: 


LEAVES  NEW  YORK  JANT    20.1910 

All  EMPE.HSES    IMCUJDEO    FOB  73  OAYS  AT  *400  £>UP      e,  F   H  n      C-.Q 
IWWIWOEflOlftaTlOrtWDHAHWtnOfTWVVMITtSWRLINt     PROGRAM 

Also  Regular  Sailings  lo  ITALY  and  EGYPT 

Via  Azores,  Madeira,  and  Gibraltar 

Romanic Oct.    23         Dec.    1         Jan.   15  Feb.  26 

Cretic Nov.    6         Dec.    8         Jan.  29  Mar.  12 

Canopic Nov.  13         Dec.  18         Feb.  12 

Cedric  (21,035  tons) Nov.  25         Jan.    5  Feb.  16 

Celtic  (20,904  tons) Feb.    2  Mar.  16 

WHITE  STAR  LINE,  New  York  and  Boston,  or  uaris. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

"The  Ringmaster,"  which  was  really  the 
first  of  the  Shuberts'  Eastern  successes  this 
season,  comes  directly  from  Maxine  Elliott's 
Theatre  in  New  York  to  open  at  the  Valen- 
cia Theatre  Sunday  evening.  The  play  tells 
a  story  of  Wall  Street  intrigue,  but  it  holds 
much  of  good  comedy  in  addition  to  its  strong 
presentation  of  serious  motives.  The  cast  in- 
cludes H.  S.  Northrupp,  a  San  Francisco 
favorite,  as  LeBaron ;  Frederick  Montague, 
an  English  actor,  as  Hillary,  the  "Ringmas- 
ter" ;  F.  A.  Yalvington  as  the  old  railroad 
president ;  Alice  Weeks  as  Elinor  Hillary ; 
Harvey  D.  Crossman,  John  Watts,  Francis 
Learned,  Rosamond  Carpentier,  Clara  Coil- 
man,  Anna  Lee,  and  others  well  known.  Mati- 
nees will  be  given  on  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day, and  during  the  run  of  "The  Ringmaster" 
popular  prices  will  prevail,  seats  ranging  from 
one  dollar  down  to  25  cents. 

The  last  appearances  of  George  Fawcett  in 
"The  Great  John  Ganton"  will  take  place  at 
the  Valencia  Theatre  this  Saturday  afternoon 
and  evening.  

Fresh  from  a  run  of  seven  months  at  the 
Hudson  Theatre,  New  York,  Charles  Klein's 
latest  play,  "The  Third  Degree,"  opens  at  the 
Van  Ness  Theatre  next  Monday  evening  for 
a  run  of  two  weeks.  In  this  play  Mr.  Klein 
has  taken  for  his  central  characters  members 
of  the  old  Knickerbocker  set.  The  story  deals 
with  a  young  man  who  is  under  suspicion  of 
having  occasioned  the  murder  of  a  man  found 
dead  under  peculiar  circumstances.  The  po- 
lice, seeking  to  unravel  the  mystery,  and 
anxious  to  fasten  the  guilt  on  some  one, 
seize  upon  the  boy  as  their  victim  and  bend 
every  effort  to  convict  him.  The  young  man's 
wife,  seeking  the  aid  and  assistance  of  his 
father,  and  being  refused,  sets  herself  to  de- 
feat the  officials  in  their  efforts  to  miscarry 
j'udgment,  with  no  other  resources  save  her 
woman's  intuition,  ingenuity,  courage,  and 
cunning.  The  play  has  been  received  with 
every  evidence  of  popular  approval  in  the 
East.  Prominent  in  the  cast  are  Paul  Ever- 
ton,  Fernanda  Eliscu,  T.  L.  Coleman,  A.  H. 
Symmons,  Margaret  Drew,  Francis  Bonn,  E. 
A.  Eberle,  Alfred  Moore,  H.  H.  Forseman, 
and  Ralph  Ramsay.  Matinees  will  be  given 
Wednesday  and   Saturday. 

Billie  Burke's  engagement  at  the  Van  Ness 
Theatre  in  "Love  Watches"  closes  Saturday 
evening.  . 

"Honeymoon  Trail"  will  be  the  attraction  at 
the  Garrick  Theatre  next  week,  beginning 
with  a  matinee  Sunday.  This  musical  comedy, 
too,  is  from  the  pens  of  Hough,  Adams,  and 
Howard,  those  successful  Chicago  authors,  and 
it  enjoyed  a  run  of  over  two  hundred  nights 
in  its  home  city.  This  is  its  first  road  trip, 
and  it  is  being  presented  by  Mort.  Singer,  its 
original  producer,  who  is  sending  the  entire 
company  and  production  used  in  Chicago. 
The  locale  of  the  play,  Lower  California,  fur- 
nishes scope  for  both  the  scenic  artist  and 
the  costumer,  and  advantage  has  been  taken  of 
these  opportunities.  The  story  deals  with  the 
inmates  of  a  sanitarium,  known  as  "Sleepy 
Hollow  Rest  Cure,"  and  the  guests  of  a  hotel 
named  "Liberty  Hall,"  most  of  whom  are 
couples  who  have  been  divorced,  or  are  seek- 
ing divorce.  The  company  is  a  big  one,  there 
being  some  sixty  assisting  Bert  Baker,  the 
well-known  comedian,  and  including  the 
famous  Ned  Mayburn  La  Salle  Theatre  Broil- 
ers. 

The  last  performances  of  "The  Girl  Ques- 
tion" will  be  given  at  the  Garrick  Theatre 
this  Saturday  afternoon  and  night. 


The  Orpheum  will  be  brilliantly  illuminated 
and  decorated  within  and  without  for  Portola 
Week,  and  the  programme  has  been  arranged 
with  especial  care  for  the  festival  season. 
George  Bloomquest,  a  popular  light  comedian, 
and  now  a  full-fledged  headliner  in  vaudeville, 
will  appear  in  a  sketch  written  for  him  called 
"Nerve."  Mr.  Bloomquest  will  be  supported 
by  a  capital  company,  which  includes  Rubyn 
Thorpe,  Earl  D.  Dwire,  and  Thomas  Broom. 
He  has  scored  a  hit  in  all  the  theatres  where 
he  has  appeared.  Eugene  Howard  and  Willie 
present  their  successful  act,  "The  Messenger 
Boy  and  the  Thespian."  They  are  vocalists 
with  a  popular  selection  of  songs,  and  their 
comedy  places  them  in  a  class  by  themselves. 
Martinettie  and  Sylvester,  two  exceptionally 
strenuous  and  agile  comedians  who  are  often 
called  "the  boys  with  the  chairs,"  will  intro- 
duce a  novelty  in  acrobatics  entitled  "An  At- 
tempt at  Suicide."  Probably  no  pantomimist 
has  succeeded  in  the  art  of  "falling"  or 
"breaking  a  fall"  as  Sylvester  has,  and  in 
many  of  his  surprising  tumbles  it  would  seem 
that  he  had  broken  every  bone  in  his  body. 
All  this  is  done  with  fine  comedy  effect.  Bal- 
lerini's  Canine  Tumblers  will  give  a  wonder- 
ful exhibition  of  animal  sagacity.  Not  a  com- 
mand is  given  or  a  whip  used.  These  little 
dogs  are  apt  pupils  and  with  them  is  asso- 
ciated a  kitten.  Next  week  will  terminate  the 
engagement  of  that  fine  sextette,  the  Tuscany 
Troubadours,  the  marvelous  Six  Glinserettis, 
and  the  German  comedians,  Carlin  and  Clark. 
It  will  be  also  the  last  of  the  popular  actress 
Valerie  Bergere,  who  in  response  to  a  numer- 
ously expressed  wish  will  revive  for  the  first 
time  here  in  several  seasons  the  charming 
comedietta,  "BiJLje's  First  Love,"  which  in  the 


opinion  of  many  is  her  greatest  vaudeville 
triumph.  A  new  series  of  motion  pictures  will 
terminate    the   entertainment. 


Manager  Will  Greenbaum  announces  that 
he  has  secured  the  Novelty  Theatre  for  his 
musical  offerings  this  season,  in  place  of 
Christian  Science  Hall,  on  account  of  the  con- 
venience of  location  and  excellent  acoustic 
properties.  

"John  Ganton,"  now  at  the  Valencia  The- 
atre, is  from  the  novel  of  that  name  recently 
published  by  A.  C.  McCIurg  &  Co. 


Eddie  Foy,  the  favorite  comedian,  who  has 
not  been  seen  in  San  Francisco  for  years,  will 
soon  be  at  the  Valencia  Theatre  in  "Mr.  Ham- 
let of  Broadway." 


There  will  be  a  special  holiday  matinee  at 
the  Van  Ness  Theatre  next  Wednesday  after- 
noon.   

Mme.  Jean  Jomelli,  the  dramatic  soprano 
from  the  Hammerstein  forces,  will  sing  only 
in  concert  this  season.  She  opens  the  great 
Maine  Festival  during  the  coming  week  and 
then  proceeds  to  Boston,  where  she  has  been 
engaged  as  principal  soloist  with  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society,  after  which  she  will  jour- 
ney to  this  city  to  open  the  series  planned 
by  the  St.  Francis  Musical  Art  Society.  She 
will  also  give  three  public  concerts  in  con- 
junction with  Marie  Nichols,  the  famous  vio- 
lin  virtuoso. 


Spanish  Music. 

The  music  of  Spain  is  so  little  known  in 
this  country,  not  excepting  the  old  Spanish 
possession  of  California,  that  Professor  S. 
Wanrell  has  started  an  enterprise  that  he 
hopes  to  develop  into  a  great  music  society. 
What  he  has  already  been  able  to  accomplish 
will  be  understood  when  he  gives  his  first 
concert  in  Dreamland  Rink  on  October  21, 
during  the  Portola  festival. 

Professor  Wanrell  intends  to  make  the  night 
of  the  21st  a  real  Spanish  night.  His  cho- 
ruses, led  by  professional  chorus  singers,  in- 
clude the  intensely  patriotic  "Gloria  a  Espana," 
the  gay  "Ay  que  Risa  !"  "Honora  a  los  Bravos" 
given  with  military  spirit,  the  joyous  "Las 
Galas  del  Cinca,"  and  the  sentimental  "El 
primer  Amer."  The  Spanish  color  of  the 
evening  will  be  further  heightened  by  Spanish 
national  dances  and  ballads. 

It  is  Professor  Wanrell's  purpose  to  show 
that  they  are  worthy  of  study  here  as  well. 
From  their  inspiring  character,  he  has  no 
doubt  of  their  success. 


The  New  Chutes. 
The  biggest  bill  of  the  New  Chutes  season 
will  open  on  Sunday  and  extend  through  Por- 
tola week.  A  continuous  Mardi  Gras  will  be 
inaugurated  Monday  evening  and  barrels  of 
free  confetti  and  brilliant  illuminations  will 
each  night  convert  the  big  playground  into  a 
fairyland  of  fun  and  light.  A  series  of  spe- 
cial events  and  acts  will  begin  Saturday  even- 
ing, when  a  "mysterious  Mr.  Raffles"  will  in- 
vade the  park  and  defy  the  merrymakers  to 
capture  him.  Sunday  the  French  Sisters, 
aerialists  famed  in  the  circus  and  hippodrome 
world,  will  begin  a  limited  engagement.  The 
skirt  and  fire  dances  which  they  perform  high 
in  the  air  are  attractive.  In  addition  there 
will  be  the  clever  juggling  and  acrobatic  work 
of  the  Ito-Kimura  troupe  of  Japanese  artists; 
Prince  Albert,  an  educated  horse  who  does 
everything  from  mind-reading  to  sums  in 
arithmetic;  new  feats  by  Frank  Hall,  the  Eng- 
lish lion-tamer,  with  Wallace  as  his  subject ; 
the  free  theatre  and  an  augmented  concert 
band  under  the  direction  of  George  W.  Ben- 
nett. For  the  children  there  will  be  a  troupe 
of  twenty  monkeys,  the  flea  circus,  circus 
ponies,   clowns,   and   numerous   riding  devices. 


George  M.  Cohan  himself  will  appear  in  the 
leading  role  of  his  musical  comedy,  "The 
Yankee  Prince,"  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre 
next  month.  Supporting  him  will  be  his 
father,  mother,  and  sister,  and  nearly  a  hun- 
dred  others. 


Slow  Death. 
Current  Literature  quotes  Dr.  Felix  Reg- 
nault  as  saying  that  few  indeed  are  the  men 
and  women  of  full  age — say  twenty-five — who 
have  not  yet  contracted  the  malady  that  will 
kill  them.  Normally,  as  contemporary  inves- 
tigators are  beginning  to  find  out,  it  takes 
twenty  years  for  a  fatal  malady  to  kill  a 
patient.  It  may  take  thirty  years.  The  pop- 
ular impression  is  that  a  man  may  die  sud- 
denly or  that  he  may  only  require  a  year  to 
die  in  or  six  months.  To  be  sure,  a  man  may 
be  killed  or  a  child  may  die  in  a  few  months 
at  the  age  of  one  year.  But  ordinarily 
speaking,  all  deaths  are  very  slow  indeed  and 
about  95  per  cent  of  civilized  adults  are  now 
stricken  with  a  fatal  disease.  They  do  not 
know  it.  They  may  not  suffer  from  it.  In 
due  time  they  will  have  their  cases  diagnosed 
as  cancer,  or  as  tuberculosis,  or  diabetes,  or 
what  not.  But  so  inveterate  are  current  mis- 
conceptions of  the  nature  of  death  that  the 
origin  of  the  fatal  malady — in  time — will  be 
miscalculated  by  from  ten  to  thirty  years.  In 
the  case  of  human  beings,  death — barring  ac- 
cident— is  nearly  always  caused  by  some  spe- 
cific malady.  This  malady  is  as  likely  as  not 
to  be  cured — what  is  called  "cured."  The 
"cure,"  however,  no  matter  how  skillful  the 
treatment  or  how  slight  the  disease,  has  left 
a  weakness  behind  it  in  some  particular  or- 
gan of  the  body.  One  of  the  organs  is,  if  not 
prematurely  worn  out,  at  least  so  worn  that  its 
resisting  powers  are  greatly  diminished.  All 
of  us  in  this  way  when  we  have  reached  a 
certain  age  possess  an  organ  that  is  much 
older  than  the  rest  of  the  physique.  One  day 
we  shall  die  because  of  this  organ.  Even  if 
we  live  to  be  very  old  indeed,  we  shall  not  die 
of  "old  age,"  but  of  weakness  of  the  lungs, 
or  of  the  kidneys,  or  of  the  liver,  or  of  the 
brain. 


Recital  by  Miss  Little. 
Miss  Caroline  Halsted  Little,  who  appeared 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Berkeley  Piano  Club 
in  one  of  last  season's  most  delightful  con- 
certs, will  again  be  heard  in  a  recital  of  Ger- 
man, English,  and  Scotch  songs  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  October  21,  in  Maple  Hall,  Oak- 
land. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Emancipated  Woman — But  why  won't  you 
marry  me?  Give  me  a  definite  reason.  De- 
throned Man — Oh!  just  because! — Puck. 

Examiner — Now,  children,  what  is  the  dif- 
ference between  "pro"  and  "con"?  Bright 
Boy — Please,  sir,  they're  spelt  different. — 
Punch. 

"Placed  your  order  for  an  aeroplane  yet?" 
"No,  I'm  waiting  to  find  out  what  the  1910 
style  of  house  mortgage  is  going  to  be." — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

Oivner  (to  a  man  who  has  hired  a  horse 
and  returned  soon  after) — Have  you  forgotten 
something?  Driver — No ;  but  I  think  the 
horse  must  have. — FUegende  Blatter. 

Servant  (who  has  been  sent  to  chastise  a 
stray  cat  for  stalking  chickens) — I  couldn't 
— catch  'im — mum — for  the  nearer  I — got  to 
'im — the  further  'e  got  away. — Punch, 

The  Stranger  (triumphantly) — Four  aces, 
old  son.  ShufHing  Pete  (gloomily) — All  right. 
Take  the  money.  But  I'll  be  shot  if  that  was 
the  hand  I   dealt  you. — The  Bystander. 

Friend — What  was  the  title  of  your  poem? 
Poet — "Oh,  Give  Me  Back  My  Dreams !" 
Friend — And  what  did  the  editor  write  to 
you?     Poet — "Take  'em!" — Cleveland  Leader. 

"You  have  an  enormous  appetite,"  said  a 
thin  man  enviously.  "What  do  you  take  for 
it  ?"  "In  all  my  experience,"  replied  his 
plump  friend,  "I  have  found  nothing  more 
suitable  than  food." — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Mrs.  Gabbel — What  do  you  think,  George  ? 
When  the  doctor  called  the  other  day  he 
asked  me  to  put  out  my  tongue,  and  when  I 
did  so  he  quite  hurt  me.  He Mr.  Gab- 
bel (interposing) — Did  he  tread  on  it? — Tit- 
Bits, 

Prosecuting  Attorney — Your  honor,  the  bull 
pup  has  gone  and  chawed  up  the  court  Bible. 
Judge — Well,  make  the  witness  kiss  the  bull 
pup,  then.  We  can't  adjourn  court  for  a 
week  jest  to  hunt  up  a  new  Bible. — San  An- 
tonio Express. 

"You  say  it  was  your  'double'  that  stole 
the  chickens  ?"  "Yassuh."  "You  know  I 
gave  you  thirty  days  once  for  chicken  steal- 
ing ?"  "Ah  remembah,  suh."  "Well,  this 
time  you  get  sixty.  That's  the  court's  double." 
— Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Two  ladies,  previously  unacquainted,  were 
conversing  at  a  reception.  After  a  few  con- 
ventional remarks  the  younger  exclaimed : 
"I  can  not  think  what  has  upset  that  tall 
blonde  man   over  there.     He  was  so  attentive 


a  little  while  ago,  but  he  won't  look  at  me 
now."  "Perhaps,"  said  the  other,  "he  saw  me 
come  in.  He's  my  husband !" — Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

They  were  drinking  soda  in  the  Gentle- 
woman's club.  "I  wish,"  said  the  fat  one 
with  gray  hair,  "that  you  could  break  my 
daughter  Nell  of  bridge."  The  young  one 
in  pink  smiled  faintly.  "I  did  break  her  last 
night,"  she  said. — Brooklyn    Citizen. 
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The  Municipal  Contest  in  New  York. 
It  is  not  easy  at  this  distance — or  on  the  ground  for 
that  matter — to  solve  the  mysteries  and  confusions 
involved  in  the  pending  New  York  municipal  campaign. 
New  York  shares  to  some  extent  in  the  prevalent  senti- 
ment which  urges  a  better  system  of  politics.  There 
is  the  old  resentment  against  Tammany,  which  now 
as  pretty  much  always  controls  the  municipal  govern- 
ment; and  yet  the  ambition  for  reform  is  not  high 
enough  to  support  a  movement  for  radical  change. 
Even  those  who  resent  the  corruptions  and  extrava- 
gances of  the  Tammany  rule,  and  who  sentimentally  and 
nominally  stand  for  reform,  don't  want  a  reform  so 
positive  as  to  hurt  business.  Xcw  York  thrives  largely 
upon  the  open-town  policy.  There  is  a  daily  influx  of 
visitors  estimated  at  one  hundred  thousand,  and  not 
all  of  these  come  to  visit  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 


Art  and  the  Lenox  Library.  Even  those  who  support 
schemes  of  community  morality  at  home  are  often- 
times disposed  to  look  in  upon  another  kind  of  life 
when  they  get  to  the  metropolis.  New  York  under- 
stands this,  she  has  organized  her  facilities  and  shaped 
her  policies  in  relation  to  it. 

Under  these  policies  New  York  is  the  most  wide-open 
town  on  the  continent,  Tonopah  not  excepted ;  and  even 
among  those  elements  which  regard  themselves  as  emi- 
nently moral,  who  go  to  church,  say  their  prayers,  and 
bathe  regularly,  there  is  no  real  wish  for  any  course 
that  will  cut  down  rents  or  reduce  dividends.  This, 
with  the  general  political  indisposition  of  the  average 
citizen,  the  preference  to  being  bled  rather  than  dis- 
turbed, is  the  true  analysis  of  the  conditions  which  give 
Tammany  Hall  its  opportunity  with  leave  to  maintain 
its  extraordinary  powers. 

The  Tammany  managers  know  that  the  reform  wave 
in  New  York  City  is  a  mere  surface  ripple;  none 
the  less,  with  shrewd  political  instinct,  they  understand 
that  it  is  better  politics  at  this  time  apparently  to  yield 
than  openly  to  fight.  And  they  have  only  appeared  to 
yield  in  the  nomination  of  Judge  Gaynor  for  the  may- 
oralty. Gaynor  in  his  individual  character  is  an  admir- 
able man,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  mixed  politics  with  judicial  activities. 
But  even  though  more  or  less  a  political  judge,  he  has 
been  much  more  than  less  on  the  right  side  of  things. 
He  has  been  active  in  every  movement  looking  to  the 
moralization  of  the  city;  he  has  fought  corruption  and 
graft  wherever  he  has  found  them ;  his  character, 
judged  by  his  personal  principles  and  by  his  record, 
is  the  very  antithesis  of  Tammanyism,  None  the  less 
he  has  been  nominated  by  Tammany  Hall,  and  is  being 
actively  supported  by  the  Tammanyites.  Tammany 
seeks  to  commend  itself  to  moral  support,  to  disarm 
opposition,  by  the  use  of  Gaynor's  good  name  and  good 
record.  At  the  same  time  the  ticket  upon  which  Gay- 
nor's name  appears  is  made  up,  saving  and  excepting 
only  its  head,  of  the  usual  Tammany  roustabouts.  It 
is  a  Tammany  ticket,  with  all  the  old  marks,  excepting 
for  the  name  of  Gaynor.  The  trick  is  an  old  one ;  it  is 
one  often  played  by  Tammany  Hall,  and  usually  with 
success. 

What  will  happen  if  Tammany  with  Gaynor  as  its 
nominal  head  shall  win  in  the  coming  election  is  not 
easily  foretold._  Nobody  expects  Gaynor  to  turn  scoun- 
drel; nevertheless  there  is  no  intelligent  expectation 
that  he  will  be  able  altogether  to  combat  the  influences 
which  Tammany  will  place  about  him.  It  is  not  often 
that  a  man  is  found  stronger  morally  than  his  asso- 
ciates and  backers.  Mr.  Cleveland  in  the  presidency 
was  such  a  man,  but  Clevelands  are  rare.  Commonly  a 
man  elevated  to  office  by  the  votes  of  a  party  or  a 
group  falls  first  or  last  to  the  level  of  his  political 
sponsors  or  creators.  If,  indeed,  he  does  not  descend 
to  personal  corruptions,  he  falls  into  desuetude,  suffers 
paralysis  of  that  which  is  best  in  him,  and  in  the  end 
becomes  either  actively  or  passively  the  tool  of  those 
to  whom  he  must  turn  for  support  if  he  is  to  find  sup- 
port anywhere.  McClellan,  the  present  mayor  of  New 
York,  a  man  entirely  reputable  in  his  character  and 
antecedents,  illustrates  in  his  official  character  how  a 
good  man  distrusted  and  abandoned  by  his  natural  asso- 
ciations falls  into  political  degeneracy  under  dishonest 
and  persistent  influences. 

Against  Tammany  and  against  Gaynor  there  has 
developed  in  New  York  a  fusion  movement,  made  up 
of  Republicans,  Democrats,  and  what  not,  morally,  sen- 
timentally, and  politically  opposed  to  the  rule  of  Tam- 
many Hall.  The  nominee  of  this  movement  for  the 
mayoralty  is  Otto  T.  Bannard,  a  citizen  irreproachable 
in  character,  associations,  and  connections.  Mr.  Ban- 
nard is  a  Republican,  but  the  ticket  which  he  heads 
is  described  as  a  "genuine  fusion,"  being  made  tip  in  a 
considerable  part  of  Democrats.  The  practical  fault 
of  the  Bannard  ticket  is  the  very  fact  which  commends 
it  most  highly.     It  is  too  reputable,  too  respectable,  too 


"high-toned,"  for  a  community  as  mixed  in  its  elements 
and  as  low  in  its  standards  as  New  York.  The  feeling 
among  practical  political  critics  has  been  that  the  Ban- 
nard ticket,  while  appealing  powerfully  to  the  better 
elements,  is  weak  in  that  it  is  so  far  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  masses. 

Upon  this  situation  has  come  the  nomination  of  Wil- 
liam Randolph  Hearst  by  a  committee  representing  the 
elements  dissatisfied  with  Bannard  and  yet  incapable  of 
swallowing  Gaynor  with  his  Tammany  affiliations.  No- 
body expects  Hearst  to  be  elected ;  probably  he  does  not 
expect  it  himself.  The  common  belief  among  the  sup- 
porters of  Bannard  is  that  Hearst's  candidacy  will 
help  rather  than  hurt  his  chances.  The  theory  is  that 
Hearst  will  draw  many  votes  from  Gaynor  with  prac- 
tically none  from  Bannard.  The  ticket  named  with 
Hearst  is  identically  that  associated  with  Bannard. 
And  as  the  situation  presents  itself  to  the  Evening  Post 
and  other  conservatives  and  respectables  its  success  is 
now  practically  assured  even  if  Gaynor,  the  Tammany 
nominee,  should  be  elected.  The  presumption  is  that 
if  successful  Gaynor  will  be  associated  not  with  a  group 
of  Tammany  officials,  but  with  another  and  far  better 
group,  selected  for  the  express  purpose  of  opposing 
Tammany.  Thus  there  would  be  presented  the  extraor- 
dinary spectacle  of  a  decent  and  reputable  mayor  nomi- 
nated and  elected  by  Tammany  Hall  as  a  cover  for  its 
piratical  system  of  politics,  able  to  snap  his  finger  at 
those  who  had  planned  to  use  and  abuse  his  character 
for  respectability.  The  situation  seems  altogether  a 
hopeful  one.  , 

Campaign  Facts  and  Reflections. 
The  total  number  of  registered  voters  in  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco  is  90.790.  divided  among  the 
several  partisan  organizations  as  follows: 

Republican   «.6S7 

Democratic IS, 148 

Union  Labor   1 1,929 

The  remainder  of  the  registration  is  divided  between 
voters  (6098)  who  declined  to  give  their  party  affilia- 
tions, Prohibitionists,  Good  Government  Leaguers,  In- 
dependence Leaguers,  etc.,  the  largest  of  these  minor 
partisan  groups  being  the  Socialists  with  a  registration 
of   1399. 

In  the  primary  election  of  August  17  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  registered  vote  was  cast.  Out  of  20.S61 
Republican  votes  cast  for  five  candidates  for  the  may- 
oralty 12.731  were  for  candidates  in  opposition  to  the 
Heney  candidacy  for  the  district  attorneyship.  Wil- 
liam Crocker,  the  successful  man  in  the  primary  may- 
oralty election,  received  8726  votes,  against  8130  votes 
for  Byron  Mauzy.  the  Heneyite  and  next  highest  can- 
didate; 4005  being  divided  between  three  other  can- 
didates representative  of  anti-Heney  affiliations.  Since 
the  primary  election  1742  Republican  names  have  been 
added  to  the  register,  bringing  the  present  total  up  to 
49,687,  as  stated  in  the  above  table. 

In  the  same  primary  election  8407  votes  wore  cast 
for  three  Democratic  candidates  for  the  mayoralty, 
4523  of  which  were  for  Dr.  Leland.  representing  anti- 
Heney  sentiment,  3884  for  two  other  candidates  more 
or  less  neutral  in  relation  to  the  district  attorneyship. 
The  number  of  Democratic  registrations  at  the  date  of 
this  primary  election  was  17.632.  Since  that  time  516 
names  have  been  added  to  the  register,  bringing  the 
total  of  Democratic  registrations  up  to  18,148,  as  above 
set  forth  in  the  table.  In  the  same  election  6133  Union 
Labor  votes  were  cast,  4789  for  McCarthy  and  1344 
for  Sullivan,  both  candidates  representing  anti-Heney 
sentiment.  The  Union  Labor  total  of  10.546  registra- 
tion^ ai  the  time  of  the  primary  election  has  been 
increased  by  1383,  bringing  the  present  total  up  to 
11.929. 

In  the  primary  election  of  August  17  a  total  of 
1 '1.223    Republican   votes   were   cast    for     tl  :  I  rid 

attorneyship,  of  which  11,658  were  for  Chai 
ert,  4364  for  Francis  J.  Heney,  and  3271 
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G.  Coghlan.  Fickert  and  Coghlan,  whose  combined 
vote  was  14.929,  represented  anti-Heney  sentiment.  Of 
the  Republican  vote  cast  in  the  primary,  therefore,  the 
Heney  support  numbered  4364  as  against  14,929.  In  the 
same  election  4645  Democratic  votes  were  cast  for  the 
district  attorneyship,  of  which  Heney  was  accredited 
in  the  returns — since  shown  to  have  been  badly  and 
possibly  viciously  confused— with  2384  as  against  2260 
for  Fickert.  Likewise  in  this  election  3834  Union 
Labor  votes  were  cast  for  the  district  attorneyship, 
3186  going  to  Fickert  and  648  to  Heney. 

These  figures  may  mean  much  or  little.  We  present 
them  for  whatever  they  may  imply  according  to  the 
calculations  of  the  reader.  To  the  Argonaut  they  are 
suggestive  of  the  election  of  William  Crocker  to  the 
mayoralty,  although  it  must  be  said  that  in  a  situation 
so  generally  confused  ordinary  party  affiliations  afford 
no  positive  basis  for  prophecy.  In  the  matter  of  the 
district  attorneyship  the  suggestion  is  more  positive. 
Reckoning  the  primary  vote  of  all  parties  together — 
41,418 — Heney  received  only  7396  votes.  Since  the 
primary  election  was  based  avowedly  for  and  against 
upon  issues  directly  represented  by  Mr.  Heney,  the 
figures  are  calculated  to  give  little  comfort  to  him  and 
his  partisans.  We  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  in  the 
coming  election  he  will  get  a  larger  proportion  of  votes 
than  in  the  primary  election  of  August;  and  if  the  ulti- 
mate result  shall  match  the  logic  of  the  primary  return, 
he  will  be  beaten  overwhelmingly — four  or  five  to  one. 


The  only  tangible  incident  of  the  campaign  this  past 
week  has  been  the  recount  of  Democratic  votes  in  the 
August  primary.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Fickert's 
attorneys  demanded  a  recount  of  certain  precincts  on 
the  theory  that  frauds  had  been  perpetrated  therein  in 
Heney's  interest,  and  that  Heney's  attorneys  stoutly 
opposed  this  demand.  The  recount  was  finally  con- 
ceded, and  as  alleged  by  Fickert's  attorneys  the  returns 
were  found  to  be  faulty.  In  several  precincts  the 
judges  of  election  in  making  up  the  return  had  arbi- 
trarily thrown  out  all  votes  cast  for  Fickert  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  on  the  amazing  theory  that,  being  a 
candidate  on  the  Republican  ticket,  he  could  not  at  the 
same  time  receive  votes  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 
Curiously  enough,  however,  these  same  judges  had 
regularly  counted  votes  for  Heney  and  Fickert  on  the 
Labor  Union  ticket.  The  inference  is  that  the  election 
officials  of  certain  precincts  chosen  by  Heney's  official 
-friends,  presumably  upon  the  suggestions  of  William 
J.  Burns's  gum-shoe  brigade,  were  anxious  to  secure 
his  nomination  on  the  Democratic  ticket  and  there- 
fore easily  impressed  by  considerations  tending  to  his 
advantage.  At  any  rate,  considerable  numbers  of  votes 
cast  for  Fickert  were  discarded  by  precinct  judges  of 
election  who  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  ask  for 
instructions  or  to  report  the  facts  in  the  case.  Pos- 
sibly there  was  no  fraudulent  intent;  possibly  the  elec- 
tion officials  were  not  a  set  of  criminals,  but  simply  a 
set  of  blamed  fools.  But  from  whatever  motive, 
Fickert's  vote  had  been  cut  precisely  as  his  attorneys 
had  claimed  in  their  demands  for  a  recount. 

At  the  same  time  and  tending  to  show  that  the  return 
was  not  fraudulent  but  merely  stupid,  it  was  found  that 
Heney  also  had  lost  votes  through  the  arbitrary  action 
of  election  officials  in  several  precincts.  As  we  write 
on  Wednesday  the  recount  has  been  in  progress  some 
four  or  five  days.  At  the  beginning  Heney's  lead  under 
the  official  return  was  SS  votes.  The  first  few  pre- 
cincts counted  cut  this  lead  down  to  24.  Subsequent 
gains  for  Heney  have  modified  the  situation,  so  that 
today,  with  many  precincts  yet  to  count,  Heney's 
majority  is  42.  Under  Monday's  count  Heney  gained 
13  and  Fickert  6;  and  on  Tuesday  Fickert  made  a  net 
gain  of  5.  These  facts  demonstrate  carelessness  and 
incapacity,  but,  since  mistakes  are  found  on  both  sides, 
there  appears  no  positive  evidence  of  fraud.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  in  the  primary  election  there  was 
an  extra-stupid  lot  of  election  officers.  Many  precincts 
are  yet  to  be  counted,  and  both  sides  have  now 
demanded  that  all  the  ballots  be  gone  over.  Probably  the 
issue  will  not  be  determined  until  the  eve  of  election — 
if,  indeed,  the  work  shall  be  completed  at  that  time. 
In  the  meantime  Heney  stands  as  the  regular  Demo- 
cratic candidate  and  his  name  has  gone  out  on  the 
sample  ballots,  which  presumably  is  a  circumstance  to 
his  advartage. 

It  is  not  merely  in  the  judgment  of  primary  election 

:  ■!•    !iat  the  official  return  turns  out  faulty.    There 

been  either  stupidity  or  fraud  in  other  aspects 

;e.     For  example,  in  the  18th  precinct  of  the 

:t    the   envelope    containing   the   votes   was 


found  to  be  8  short  of  the  official  number.  Likewise 
in  the  26th  precinct  of  the  32d  district  and  in  the  28th 
and  29th  precincts  of  the  33d  district  the  number  of 
votes  was  shy  by  1  each.  All  of  which  goes  to  pro- 
mote contempt  for  election  officials  and  for  those — 
members  and  agents  of  the  Taylor  administration — who 
chose  them.  In  a  general  way  it  goes  to  illustrate  the 
carelessness  and  inefficiency  of  the  present  municipal 
government.  . 

In  view  of  the  figures  of  registration  above  presented 
the  election  of  Crocker,  Republican  candidate  for  the 
mayoralty,  would  appear  an  assurance,  since  the  num- 
ber of  Republican  votes  (49,687)  is  greater  than  that 
of  all  other  political  groups  combined  (40,103).  Nev- 
ertheless there  is  reason  for  questioning  this  result. 
Almost  certainly  McCarthy,  the  Laborite  nominee,  will 
get  the  full  Laborite  vote,  for  the  Spreckels-Phelau 
wing  of  the  Laborite  party,  dominated  by  Mike  Casey — 
head  of  the  department  of  public  works  by  the  grace  of 
Spreckels,  Phelan.  and  Taylor — is  in  full  cry  for  him. 
Then  there  is  the  less  reputable  faction  of  the  liquor 
interest,  the  gambling  element,  the  nickel-in-the-slot 
men,  with  what  is  left  of  the  Ruef-Schmitz  army 
of  highbinders  and  freebooters.  Many  of  these  un- 
doubtedly registered  as  Republicans.  Then  there  will 
undoubtedly  be  withdrawn  from  Crocker's  support 
every  Republican  vote  which  can  be  influenced  by  the 
Spreckels-Phelan-Heney  combination.  They  went  into 
the  primary  election  regularly  enough,  and  under  the 
rules  of  the  political  game  are  honor-bound  to  accept 
its  result.  But  there  are  many  evidences  that  they 
know  nothing  or  care  nothing  for  this  kind  of  obliga- 
tion— many  evidences  that  they  will  do  whatever  they 
may  to  defeat  Crocker.  They  seem  unable  to  conceive 
of  a  man  capable  of  acting  independently  of  some  kind 
of  domination;  and  since  he  will  not  knuckle  under 
to  them,  their  assumption  is  that  Crocker  has  knuckled 
under  to  somebody  else.  They  would  rather  see  Mc- 
Carthy in  the  mayoralty  than  Crocker,  since  they  make 
small  doubt  of  their  ability  to  barter  and  trade  with 
one  whose  political  history  affords  assurance  of  his 
propensity  for  this  sort  of  practice.  The  method  of 
the  Spreckels-Phelan-Heney  outfit  is  not  to  invite  votes 
directly  for  McCarthy,  but  rather  for  Leland.  Lcland. 
indeed,  is  as  little  to  their  liking  as  Crocker,  but  since 
he  stands  no  chance  of  election  they  are  entirely  safe 
in  nominally  supporting  him.  Then,  as  a  final  element 
in  this  extraordinary  game  of  politics,  we  have  those 
sinister  groups  organized  within  the  Republican  party 
and  capable  under  the  right  kind  of  "pressure"  of  being 
diverted  here  or  there  as  the  interest  of  managers 
or  bosses  may  suggest.  There  are  hints  of  other  bar- 
gains, with  indeed  some  appearance  of  them,  but  the 
Argonaut  has  not  been  able  to  run  them  down.  On 
the  whole  there  seems  reason  more  than  enough  if  not 
to  expect,  at  least  to  fear,  a  repetition  of  that  experi- 
ence which  gave  us  Eugene  Schmitz  in  the  mayoralty, 
Abraham  Ruef  in  the  character  of  general  controller 
of  things,  with  the  subsequent  crop  of  infamies,  shames, 
and  confusions  which  still  afflict  our  local  body  social. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  of  what  we  may  expect  if 
McCarthy  should  indeed  be  elected  mayor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  would  put  the  vast  powers  of  the  mayoralty 
into  hands  as  little  subject  to  conscience  or  moderation 
as  those  of  Ruef  and  Schmitz.  McCarthy's  politics  is 
the  same  as  theirs,  his  general  associations  the  same, 
his  backing  the  same.  His  election  would  give  the  con- 
trol of  the  police  into  the  hands  of  a  radical  and 
aggressive  labor  unionism,  thereby  promoting  every 
known  form  of  laborite  reaction  by  assuring  it  police 
protection.  McCarthy's  management  of  the  building 
trades  in  San  Francisco  since  the  disaster  has  suf- 
ficiently illustrated  his  spirit  where  the  interests  of 
organized  labor  in  its  most  extreme  and  arrogant  pre- 
tensions are  concerned.  It  goes  without  saying  that  as 
mayor  of  the  city,  with  the  extraordinary  powers  which 
our  charter  gives  to  that  office,  he  would  be  precisely 
what  he  has  been  as  the  head  of  the  Building  Trades 
Council.  We  shall  if  McCarthy  becomes  mayor  have 
another  carnival  of  excesses  and  infamies. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how  all  this 
will  affect  the  fortunes  of  San  Francisco.  Who  will 
have  the  hardihood  to  plant  capital  here,  to  adventure 
in  any  enterprise,  to  found  hopes  in  connection  with 
any  form  of  business  activity?  Can  there  be  a  doubt 
in  anybody's  mind  that  the  'election  of  McCarthy  would 
involve  us  in  paralysis  at  home,  in  distrust  and  dis- 
credit abroad?  The  Argonaut  does  not  undertake  to 
plead  the  case;  it  has  learned  from  experience  the 
inutility  and  folly  of  that  sort  of  thing.  It  limits  itself 
to  a  statement  of  the  considerations,   adding  only  the 


prophecy  that  the  election  of  McCarthy,  if  indeed  it 
shall  come  about,  will  turn  hack  the  hands  on  the  dial 
of  progress — make  of  the  very  name  of  San  Francisco 
a  bvword  and  a  sneer. 


An  Instance  and  a  Reminiscence. 

-Air.  Homer  King,  while  still  far  from  being  an  old 
man,  while  still  his  capabilities  are  all  that  they 
ever  have  been,  has  resigned  the  presidency  of  the 
Bank  of  California,  intending  so  far  as  active  busi- 
ness matters  go  to  lead  a  life  of  retirement.  That  Air. 
King  will  really  drop  out  of  all  relationship  to  our 
affairs  is  impossible ;  first,  because  his  interests  are  con- 
nected with  the  general  welfare  of  the  city ;  second, 
because  his  temperament  and  his  relationships  will  not 
permit  it.  So  long  as  he  lives — and  all  will  wish  him 
length  of  years — Mr.  King  will  be  what  he  has  so  long 
been,  one  directly  and  positively  associated  with  the 
material  life  of  San  Francisco. 

We  are  by  no  means  assured  that  Mr.  King's  indi- 
vidual usefulness  in  that  species  of  retirement  which  he 
plans  for  himself  will  be  less  than  it  has  been  in  the 
great  post  which  he  has  given  up.  As  president  of 
the  Bank  of  California,  his  hand  has  been  upon  a  thou- 
sand levers  of  authority.  He  has  been  one  of  the  large 
positive  forces  of  the  community.  His  operations  have 
been  guided  both  by  judgment  and  conscience.  None 
the  less,  there  are  limitations  in  the  character  and  atti- 
tude of  the  man  in  a  responsible  and  working  position 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  man  in  a  detached  position. 
The  judgments  and  opinions  of  the  president  of  the 
Bank  of  California  must  to  a  degree  reflect  the  interests 
of  the  Bank  of  California;  and  even  though  he  may  in 
a  mental  sense  separate  himself  from  these  interests,  the 
public  will  not  be  able  to  comprehend  it.  Everything 
emanating  from  him  must  be  subject  in  the  public  mind 
to  those  questionings  which  go  to  discount  the  judg- 
ments of  one  directly  in  interest.  Detached  from  repre- 
sentative and  responsible  relationships,  freed  from  the 
considerations,  the  possible  bias,  and  the  certain  dis- 
credits of  direct  responsibility,  still  highly  regarded  for' 
practical  judgment,  Air.  King's  position  in  the  com- 
munity is  likely  to  be  one  of  high  potentiality.  When 
matters  of  public  policy  are  discussed,  his  outgivings, 
while  lacking  that  authority  which  attaches  to  active 
relationships,  will  have  another  kind  of  power,  based 
upon  disinterestedness. 

One  of  the  supreme  needs  of  San  Francisco  is  that  of 
detached  yet  vital  citizenship.  We  have  men  of  recog- 
nized capacity  for  judgment,  men  of  unquestioned  force, 
but  few — pitiably  few — who  combine  high  public  credit 
for  wisdom  with  individual  disinterestedness.  When  the 
opinions  of  this  citizen  or  that  are  quoted,  there  arises 
immediately  questions  as  to  where  the  interest  of  the 
speaker  lies ;  what  is  said  inevitably  loses  something 
from  the  presumption  that  he  who  speaks  is  grinding 
some  private  axe.  We  know  of  nothing  that  would  so 
contribute  to  the  dignities  and  welfare  of  San  Francisco 
as  a  group  of  citizens,  representing  different  walks  of 
life,  retired  from  business  activities,  yet  competent  by 
publicly  recognized  character  and  wisdom  to  command 
hearing  and  respect. 

A  reminiscence  which  will  pleasantly  revive  a  gra- 
cious memory  among  some  of  our  readers  illustrates 
the  point:  A  few  years  back  there  lived  in  San  Jose 
a  wise  and  benignant  man  who  had  long  been  associated 
with  the  higher  public  life  of  the  community.  Judge 
Belden,  through  long  service  on  the  bench  and  through 
an  extended  personal  relationship  with  the  community, 
had  easily  become  the  foremost  citizen  of  the  county. 
To  wisdom  and  to  character  he  added  a  certain  gra- 
ciousness  of  attitude  not  dissociated,  however,  from 
positiveness  and  even  severity  when  these  qualities  were 
needed.  Judge  Belden  was  not  rich  enough  for  abnor- 
mal or  class  views  of  things;  he  was  not  poor  enough 
to  be-dependent  or  under  the  necessity  of  conciliating 
anybody.  He  had  the  personal,  social,  domestic,  eco- 
nomic background  essential  to  straightforward  judg- 
ments and  the  expression  of  them.  "He  was  not  a  loqua- 
cious man ;  he  did  not  crave  the  limelight.  He  pre- 
ferred quiet  and  repose.  But  he  took  an  active  interest 
in  all  those  affairs  connected  with  the  public  welfare 
and  the  public  responsibility.  It  was  his  habit,  when 
feeling  or  passion  ran  high,  to  address  the  public 
through  the  local  newspaper,  summing  up  the  considera- 
tions involved  in  public  issues  and  even  in  public  con- 
troversies, and  upon  the  basis  of  a  plain  statement  of 
facts  and  arguments,  to  render  judgment — to  declare 
the  line  of  public  duty.  And  what  Judge  Belden  said 
usually  settled  it.  The  intelligence  of  the  man,  his  dis- 
interested wisdom,   the   weight   of  his   character,   with 
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the  clarity  and  positiveness  of  his  utterances  commonly 
brought  the  community  into  line  and  ultimately  guided 
public  action.  And— the  worth  of  the  man  to  the  com- 
munity in  the  days  of  his  retirement  was  perhaps 
greater  than  in  the  period  of  his  more  responsible 
activities.  Detachment  from  official  and  other  forms 
of  responsibility  gave  to  him  a  tremendous  accession 
of  moral  power. 

What  would  it  mean  for  the  welfare  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, a  community  notoriously  torn  by  differences. 
animosities,  dissensions,  if  there  existed  among  us  a 
coterie  of  citizens  retired  in  a  sense  from  active  affairs 
and  yet  alive  to  every  community  activity,  profoundly 
concerned  for  the  public  welfare,  and  considerate  of  the 
public  integrity,  capable  of  counseling  the  public  and 
of  making  its  counsels  heard  and  heeded  ? 


Out  of  Taste— Out  of  Place. 
Mr.  Hiram  Johnson  has  the  right  to  his  judgments 
and  opinions;  likewise  the  right  to  declare  them  in 
proper  ways  and  at  proper  places.  And  perhaps  we 
should  concede  to  the  oratorical  temperament  those 
tremulo  affectations,  that  reiteration  of  the  sacred  name 
of  Roosevelt  at  the  point  wdiere  uproar  is  desired.  If 
Mr.  Johnson  chooses  to  win  applause  by  the  trickeries 
of  the  spell-binding  art  rather  than  by  the  dignity  and 
solidity  of  his  arguments,  he  has  a  right  to  do  it,  for 
even  a  clever  fellow  and  a  fine  fellow  capable  of 
better  things  is  not  debarred  from  playing  a  cheap  game 
if  he  prefers  that  kind  of  a  game.  The  fact  that 
the  Argonaut  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Johnson  in 
his  public  utterances  adopt  a  manner  more  in  keep- 
ing with  good  abilities  and  less  suggestive  of  melo- 
drama puts  no  obligation  upon  him,  although  he  would 
do  well  to  accept  it  as  a  stimulating  suggestion. 

But  the  State  University  is  not  the  place  for  a  parti- 
san campaign  harangue.  The  student  body  of  the  uni- 
versity is  not  a  proper  audience  for  this  sort  of  thing. 
Mr.  Johnson  ought  to  know  this.  When  he  appears  on 
a  university  platform  before  an  audience  of  students 
he  ought  to  talk  of  other  things  and  in  quite  another 
spirit.  Not  only  the  proprieties  of  the  occasion  but 
his  own  dignities  require  it. 

It  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  private  judgment 
and  questionable  taste  of  a  speaker  to  determine  the 
theme  of  a  collegiate  occasion.  The  authorities  of  the 
university  ought  to  have  something  to  say  not  only  as 
to  who  shall  speak  on  a  university  platform,  but  as  to 
what  shall  there  be  discussed.  The  university  is  main- 
tained for  certain  definite  purposes,  and  among  these 
the  partisan  harangue  has  no  place.  Such  fierce 
discussions  of  partisan  and  personal  matters  as  have 
been  heard  from  time  to  time  at  Berkeley  and  Stanford 
during  the  past  three  years-^such  addresses  as  that  of 
Mr.  Johnson  last  week— these  are  violently  and  grossly 
out  of  place,  out  of  taste.  A  university  platform  may 
not  only  have  its  scholastic  but  its  larger  public  uses; 
it  is  properly  a  place  where  the  great  and  vital  prin- 
ciples which  underly  state  and  national  life  may  be 
discussed.  But  when  this  platform  is  given  over  to 
fire-eating  partisans  and  for  the  exploitation  of  cam- 
paign issues,  or  for  fierce  personal  denunciation,  dignity 
and  propriety  are  thrown  to  the  winds — or  something 
worse. 

Both  our  universities  have  declined  in  public  con- 
sideration in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  directly,  we 
think,  because  of  their  participation  in  a  quarrel  which 
lies  quite  outside  their  sphere  and  beyond  the  fair  com- 
prehension of  the  narrowed  and  over-conventionalized 
academic  mind.  That  moral  deterioration,  that  loss  of 
public  respect  which  inevitably  overtakes  the  political 
parson,  quite  as  inevitably  seizes  upon  the  school  which 
forgets  its  normal  functions  to  mix  in  controversies 
which  lie  outside  its  field  of  understanding  and  respon- 
sibility. 

It  is  only  a  few  months  ago  that  Stanford  was  in 
an  uproar  due  to  prevalence  of  the  hoodlum  spirit 
among  its  students.  Only  last  week  one  of  the  regular 
collegiate  publications  at  Berkeley  had  to  be  suppressed 
because  of  its  descent  into  unspeakable  vulgarity. 
These  things  do  not  surprise  the  Argonaut,  for  they 
only  reflect  those  lessons  of  lawlessness,  vulgarity,  and 
passion  impressed  upon  the  students  with  the  consent 
and  even  the  approval  of  the  university  authorities. 
They  represent  a  natural  reaction;  they  are  a  product 
of  that  loose  moral  spirit  which  seems  to  have  seized 
upon  both  our  greater  schools.  Even  while  sustaining 
authority  and  discipline  in  connection  with  these 
troubles,  as  it  has  felt  itself  bound  to  do,  the  Argonaut 
has  not  been  able  to  suppress  the  feeling  that  the  pri- 
mary fault  has  been  on  the  part  of  the  college  authori- 


ties—upon those  who  have  so  far  forgot  their  obliga- 
tions and  the  proprieties  involved  in  them  as  to  permit 
the  university  platforms  to  be  turned  into  a  moral 
ihambles. 

If  our  universities  are  to  redeem  themselves  from  the 
reproach  which  has  attached  to  them  during  the  past 
two  or  three  years,  if  they  are  to  regain  that  measure 
of  public  respect  essential  to  their  larger  usefulness, 
if  they  are  to  command  consideration  as  arbiters  of 
great  principles,  they  must  hold  themselves  more  strictly 
—they  must  bid  fakers,  charlatans,  moral  pretenders, 
and  stump  speakers  go  elsewhere  to  exploit  themselves. 

♦ 

Editorial  Notes. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  Ned  Hawley,  whom  we 
know  well  in   San  Francisco,   is  the  likeliest  man  to 
succeed  Harriman  upon  what  in  New  York  they  call 
the   "railway   throne."     Hawley's   succession   has  been 
predicted  in  New  York  ever  since  Harriman's  death ;  and 
now  comes  information  that  certain  very  rich  men  have 
determined  to  give  him  their  backing  precisely  as  they 
gave     it    to     Harriman.     Probably    Mr.    Hawley    will 
become  the  most  effective  and  conspicuous  of  our  rail 
road  operators.     None  the  less  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  no  man  ever  comes  to  the  kind  of  eminence 
long  sustained  by  Mr.  Harriman  by  inheritance  or  other 
adventitious  aid.     The  man  who  sits  upon  a  "throne" 
of  this  kind  must  himself  build  it— must  have  within 
himself  the  powers  to  sustain  it  against  all  forms  of 
assault.     Harriman  had  not  only  the  backing  of  a  class 
of  vastly  rich  men,  but  likewise  the  backing  of  great 
numbers  of  people  whom  individually  he  never  knew  or 
heard  of.     The  number  of  railroad  investors  large  and 
small  in  the  whole  country  is  very  great,  and  they  are 
not  all  to  be  found  in  Wall  Street  offices.    They  include 
small  capitalists,  business  men  large  and  small,  salaried 
men,  etc.     This  class  of  investors  does  not  readily  get 
behind  any  man— never,  indeed,  until  he  demonstrates 
himself  as  a  fairly  sure  winner.     It  was  many  years 
before  Harriman  got  this  kind  of  a  following— the  fol- 
lowing of  thousands  of  small  investors  who  had  faith  in 
whatever  he  undertook  and  who  supported  every  project 
he  proposed.     And  when  he  did  get  this  following,  he 
became  invincible.     Mr.  Hawley  today  has  undoubtedly 
a  powerful  financial  support  among  the  greater  capi- 
talists of  the  country.     It  remains  to  be  seen  if  he  can 
get  the  support  of  the  unnumbered  thousands  of  small 
investors  whose  names  are  not  known  in  Wall  Street. 


with  vulgarities  and  which  seems  incapable  of  being 
separated  from  them  has  no  title  to  respect  among  a 
people  making  claims  to  a  high  civilization. 

We  see  in  the  Portola  toast  given  by — or  perhaps  we 
would  better  say  cork-screwed  from — Mr.  Taft  that  a 
President  of  the  United  States  may  trip  in  the  matter  of 
historical  accuracy.  Mr.  Taft's  toast  pictures  Portola 
as  "gazing  upon  the  descending  sun"  through  the 
Golden  Gate,  whereas  Portola  never  gazed  sunsetward 
or  any  other  way  through  the  Golden  Gate.  Ortega, 
one  of  his  men,  came  up  the  peninsula  as  far  as  the 
Gate,  thence  returned  to  the  main  party  encamped  near 
Point  Pedro.  Thence  the  march  was  over  the  hills 
which  lie  west  of  San  Mateo,  through  the  Portola 
Valley,  and  southward  to  Monterey.  Portola's  view  of 
San  Francisco  Bay  was  from  the  hills  of  the  peninsula, 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  south  of  the  Golden  Gate. 
The  President's  conception  is  picturesque  and  its 
expression  finely  rhetorical,  but  the  truth  of  history  is 

not  in  it.  

Mr.  Lincoln  Steffens,  the  muck-raker,  is  making  a 
heroic  effort  to  get  out  of  the  muck-raking  business. 
But  the  combination  of  propensity  and  habit  is  too  much 
for  an  intellect  never  over-vital  at  its  best.  He  writes 
now  of  "upbuilders,"  under  which  title  he  classifies 
his  old  group  of  heroes,  among  them  our  own  Rudolph 
Spreckels,  whom  he  duly  exploits  as  a  "self-made  man." 
This  characterization  of  Mr.  Spreckels  abundantly  tes- 
tifies to  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Steffens's  observation  and 
the  profundity  of  his  reflections.  The  Argonaut  sees 
no  reason  seriously  to  review  Mr.  Steffens's  book,  since 
what  that  gentleman  thinks  or  says  about  anybody  or 
anything  is  hardly  worth  attention. 

The  Stanford  freshmen  wiped  up  the  gridiron  last 
week  with  the  California  freshmen,  reversing  a  record 
which  has  run  through  a  course  of  years.  This  result 
is  gratifying  from  the  standpoint  of  neutrality,  because 
it  lends  interest  and  spirit  to  the  play  of  future  seasons. 
The  rule  this  last  half-dozen  years  has  been  for  Cali- 
fornia to  win  in  the  annual  freshman  game  and  for 
Stanford  to  win  in  the  Thanksgiving  game  played  by 
higher  classmen.  Results  out  of  the  line  of  this  record 
re  to  be  hoped  for  by  way  of  promoting  and  sustaining 
interest  in  the  annual  events. 


As  the  embittered  controversy  for  personal  credit  and 
fame  between  Sampson  and  Schley  withered  the  laurels 
of  Santiago  and  ultimately  cast  them  on  the  garbage 
heap,  so  this  nasty  quarrel  between  Cook  and  Peary 
seems  destined  to  make  the  achievement  of  the  North 
Pole  and  everything  connected  with  it  a  by-word  and  a 
sneer.  Probably  both  Cook  and  Peary  reached  the  pole. 
There  was  glory  enough  in  the  achievement  for  both 
if  they  had  been  content  to  share  it,  as  Grant  and 
Sherman  in  mutual  affection  and  brotherly  good-will 
bore  the  honors  of  our  Civil  War.  But  already  the 
achievement  itself  has  been  minimized  and  belittled  and 
the  character  of  the  "heroes"  exposed  in  its  least 
admirable  aspect.  The  latest  development  casts  doubt 
upon  the  integrity  of  Cook,  albeit  those  who  charge  him 
with  fraud  in  the  matter  of  Mt.  McKinley  are  them- 
selves besmirched  by  their  own  confession.  Men  con- 
fessedly willing  for  a  fee  to  stand  sponsor  to  a  dramatic 
and  spectacular  falsehood,  and  who  confessedly  are 
revenging  themselves  because  the  fee  was  not  duly  paid 
—such  witnesses  are  not  worthy  of  high  credit  in  the 
court  of  public  opinion  or  any  other.  As  matters  stand 
now,  Cook  is  possibly  a  faker  and  a  fraud,  Peary  is 
assuredly  a  cad.  Probably  the  world  will  be  tired  of  both 
of  them  long  before  their  contention  shall  cease  to  vex 
the  public  peace.  Incidentally  it  is  made  plain  that 
perseverance,  hardihood,  and  high  achievement  in  the 
matter  of  Arctic  exploration  do  not  imply  dignity  or 
nobility  of  character.  As  usual,  heroism  loses  its 
glamour  when  we  come  to  view  it  too  closely. 

Bruiser  Ketchell,  a  white  man,  has  been  knocked  out 
by  Bruiser  Johnson,  a  negro.  We  don't  know  that 
people  of  decent  taste  need  be  much  interested  in  the 
matter  one  way  or  the  other,  yet  on  the  whole  it  is 
probably  a  good  thing  that  the  "championship"  should 
abide  with  sa  man  of  presumably  inferior  race.  It 
lends  to  the  discredit  of  a  disreputable  practice  by 
putting  it  in  contempt— and  so  far  good.  In  a  sense, 
the  prize-fight  is  not  worse  than  the  football  match,  but 
somehow  the  one  makes  itself  the  centre  of  abomina- 
tions, while  the  other  serves  as  a  stimulant  to  athletic 
ambition    and    prowess.     A  thing    hopelessly  involved 


Mr.  P.  H.  McCarthy,  Laborite  candidate  for  the  San 
Francisco  mayoralty,  grandiloquently  appeals  for  peace. 
The  peace  Mr.  McCarthy  really  wants  is  that  peace 
which  sometimes  comes  to  the  lion  and  the  lamb  when 
the  lamb  is  safely  tucked  inside  the  lion.  When  Mr. 
McCarthy's  kind  of  peace  comes  in  San  Francisco, 
when  every  community  function  has  been  abandoned  to 
labor  unionism  and  its  agents,  it  will  be  not  only 
peace,  but  desolation. 

CURRENT  TOPICS. 

♦ 

Mr.  Crane's  recall  from  the  Pekin  embassy  to  which  he 
had  been  appointed  has  been  received  with  general  equanimity. 
State  departments  must  necessarily  be  allowed  a  free  hand 
in  such  matters  if  they  are  to  maintain  the  secrecy  essential 
to  their  working,  and  Secretary  Knox  is  not  credited  with 
the  sort  of  nervous  system  that  makes  mountains  out  of 
molehills.  One  thing  at  least  is  certain.  There  are  only 
two  men  in  the  country  who  are  qualified  by  information  to 
say  whether  Mr.  Crane  had  made  himself  impossible,  and  one 
of  these  men  is  Mr.  Knox  and  the  other  is  Mr.  Taft.  Only 
these  two  men  know  the  extent  to  which  Mr.  Crane's  utter- 
ances have  jarred  the  diplomatic  wires,  and  they  are  both  in 
agreement  that  Mr.  Crane's  virtues  arc  not  of  the  kind  that 
would  shine  at  Pekin. 

In  the  meantime  the  incident  shows  that  the  Far  Eastern 
waters  are  not  quite  smooth,  and  that  skill  of  a  peculiar  order 
is  needed  for  their  navigation.  The  Philadelphia  Ledger  says 
that  the  Crane  episode  calls  new  attention  to  the  policy  of 
the  State  Department  "to  uphold  the  principle  of  commercial 
equality  in  China  for  all  the  nations,  and  now  that  conditions 
have  arisen  that  more  emphatically  than  ever  menace  the 
'open  door,'  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  it  will  not  be 
silent  or  inactive" : 

The  whole  trouble  in  Manchuria,  for  it  is  there  that  the 
miestion  has  been  concentrated,  grows  out  of  the  tact  tnat 
Soad  control  means  political  control.  And  thus  far  political 
control  whether  by  Japan  or  Russia,  has  been  found  to  be 
n°compa,rble  with  the  granting  of  equal  opportunities  tc .the 
trade  of  other  nations.  If  the  net  result  of  the  Kusso 
Japanese  war  means  no  more  than  the  division  of  the  Man- 
churiar  provinces  between  the  late  belligerents  and  if  the 
restoration  of  Manchuria  to  China  as  the  rightful  sovereign 
is  to  be  nominal  merely,  what  is  to  become  of  the  open 
door"'  Japan's  position  in  the  mailer  is  easy  to  understand, 
and  so  is  that  of  Russia,  which  has  been  left  in  practical  pos- 
session of  northern  Manchuria,  -hile Japan-through  its  raib 
roads  present  and  prospective— continues  to  administer  tne 
south  a^d  absorb  the  profits  of  its  mines.  But  what  are  the 
commercial  powers  going  to  do  about  it . 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  thinks  that  Mr.  Crane  misun- 
derstood his  instructions  to  be  "frank  and  straightforward    : 

What  Mr.  Crane  is  said  to  have  overlooked  is  '  '  ™*™\ 
your  heart  on  your  sleeve  needs  a  pretty  stout  heart  and  a 
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strong  arm.  Mr.  Taft,  for  instance,  blurts  out  things,  but  Mr. 
Taft  has  his  immense  good  nature  and  a  wide  confidence  in 
the  honesty  of  his  intentions  to  help  him  carry  off  tactless- 
ness and  indiscretion ;  and  as  it  is,  he  has  undoubtedly 
regretted  things  he  said,  and  caused  his  friends  regret.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  had  the  gift  of  frank  speech,  but  he  had  also  the 
gift  of  being  frank  on  undeniable  truths  or  on  vastly  popular 
prejudices.  A  diplomat  bound  for  the  dusty  arena  of  Chinese 
international  politics  might  very  well  make  up  his  mind  to  be 
straightforward  and  above-board  and  all  that  without  finding 
it  necessary  to  call  the  British  ambassador  "Old  Sport,"  or 
put  his  boots  on  the  regent's  peacock  table. 

The  task  of  finding  a  suitable  representative  for  China  was 
hard  enough  before  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Crane.  It  will 
be  doubly  hard  since  his  recall. 

Vigorous  preparations  are  in  progress  for  the  collection  of 
the  corporation  tax  imposed  by  the  Payne  tariff  bill.  Attor- 
ney-General Wickersham  expresses  himself  as  believing  that 
the  collection  of  the  tax  will  be  a  mere  matter  of  accounting 
and  that  predictions  of  difficulty  are  due  to  political  malice. 
The  necessary  blanks  are  now  being  prepared,  and  upon  them 
the  corporation  officers  will  be  asked  to  furnish  the  following 
information : 

The  total  paid-up  capital  stock  or  share  capita!  outstanding 
at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  total  bonded  and  other  indebtedness  at  the  close  of  the 
year. 

The  gross  income  derived  from  all  sources  during  the  year. 

All  dividends  received  within  the  year  on  stock  corpora- 
tions,  etc. 

The  total  amount  of  all  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses 
actually  paid  within  the  year  out  of  the  earnings,  in  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  the  business,  stating  separately  all 
rent,  franchise,  etc. 

All  losses  actually  sustained  during  the  year  and  not  com- 
pensated by   insurance  or   otherwise. 

Also  amounts  allowed  for  depreciation,  and,  in  cases  of 
insurance  companies,  the  sums  paid  on  policy  and  annuity  con- 
tracts and  the  net  addition  to  the  reserve  required  by  law. 

Interest  paid  during  the  year  on  bonded  or  other  indebted- 
ness not  exceeding  the  paid-up  capital  stock  or  share  capital. 

All  taxes  paid  within   the  year. 

The  law  provides  that  after  all  these  items  are  set  aside 
for  the  expense  account  the  remaining  amount  is  net  income, 
all  of  which  is  taxable  except  $5000.  Attorney-General  Wick- 
ersham says  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  any  corporation  can 
easily  ascertain  the  items  of  expense,  following  the  wording 
of   the   law. 

The  commissioner  of  internal  revenue  is  required  to  add 
100  per  cent  to  the  tax  in  case  of  fraudulent  returns  and 
50  per  cent  in  case  of  refusal  or  neglect  to  make  a  return. 


District  Attorney  Jerome  says  that  the  people  of  New  York 
ought  to  "wake  up"  to  the  political  situation,  but  instead  of 
waking  up  they  seem  to  have  no  interest  in  anything  but  the 
Xorth  Pole  and  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebration.  In  spite  of 
all  the  decent  elements  in  the  Democratic  party,  two  men 
have  forced  the  nomination  of  a  man  for  mayor  aptly  described 
as  "a  combination  of  a  demagogue  and  a  fanatic,"  of  a  man 
who  is  "that  most  abhorrent  product,  a  political  judge,  a 
judge  whose  so-called  personal  liberty  decisions  have  con- 
sisted in  orders  restraining  the  law-enforcing  powers  from 
pursuing  law-breakers  and  has  served  as  a  protection  for 
them" : 

I  have  dearly  wished  that  the  time  might  come  when  I 
could  fight  within  the  lines  of  my  own  party,  and  I  have  kept 
silent,  hoping  that  there  might  be  a  clean,  strong.  Democratic 
city  ticket  presented  this  fall.  But  I  can't  stomach  William  J. 
Gaynor,  and  I  can't  see  two  selfish  and  desperate  men  force 
him  upon  the  Democratic  party  in  this  city. 

In  1905  I  fought  for  my  office  upon  the  issue  that  a  small 
group  of  selfish  and  usually  corrupt  men  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  determine,  through  their  control  of  the  nominating 
machinery  of  a  party,  whether  or  no  a  public  servant  should 
continue  to  serve  the  people,  but  that  the  people  themselves 
should  have  a  say. 

This  year  two  men  assume  to  tell  the  Democrats  whom  they 
must  have.  The  district  leaders  are  but  markers  in  the  game, 
and  with  few  exceptions  do  not  favor  Gaynor.  The  conven- 
tion is  a  farce,  and  might  as  well  not  meet.  Two  men  dictate 
the  Democratic  policy.  Neither  in  ability  nor  in  character 
are  they  fit  to  do  it.  I,  for  one.  will  not  submit,  and  what 
little  I  can  do  to  defeat  them  I  shall  do. 


The  English  budget  still  occupies  the  centre  of  the  European 
stage.  We  are  still  uncertain  as  to  the  result  of  the  king's 
effort  to  persuade  the  House  of  Lords  to  pass  the  bill,  and  a 
good  many  reasons  are  advanced  to  explain  his  conciliatory 
policy.  The  Daily  Nezcs,  the  most  responsible  organ  of  ad- 
vanced Liberalism,  suggests  that  the  inevitable  attack  upon  the 
hereditary  legislating  power  that  would  follow  a  rejection  of 
the  budget  would  be  likely  to  include  royalty,  and  that  the 
king  does  not  wish  the  hereditary  principle  to  be  placed  in 
the  forefront  of  the  battle.  But  probably  the  Daily  News  is 
wrong,  although  it  shows  that  the  radical  attitude  toward 
royalty  is  one  of  toleration  only  so  far  as  the  king  confines 
himself  to  his  present  ornamental  functions  and  to  the  unob- 
trusive diplomatic  services  that  have  signalized  his  reign. 
The  king's  attitude  probably  has  an  international  rather  than 
a  national  significance,  and  it  is  well  epitomized  by  the  Spring- 
field   Republican  : 

It  is  more  probable  that  the  king,  having  in  mind  the  foreign 
situation,  with  which  he  is  most  intimately  acquainted, 
earnestly  deprecates  an  internal  conflict  that  might  weaken 
Britain's  position  in  the  face  of  continental  Europe.  If  a 
deep-seated  constitutional  issue  between  the  two  branches  of 
Parliament  should  forthwith  he  developed  and  carried  to  the 
country  with  all  the  bitterness  and  rancor  of  party  warfare, 
who  could  tell  what  the  end  would  be  and  what  the  effect  upon 
the  empire's  relations  with  its  greatest  rivals. 

The  German  nightmare,  as  likely  as  not,  is  being  used  by 
the  king  to  keep  the  peace  in  home  politics.  But  the  radicals 
can  respond  to  his  appeals  only  to  a  certain  extent.  If  the 
lords  dare  to  throw  out  their  budget,  they  must  fight  for  the 
control  of  taxation  by  the  chosen  representatives  of  the 
people.  The  king's  task,  therefore,  is  to  smooth  down  the 
radicals  and  make  the  peers  swallow  their  medicine.  The 
report  that  Edward  asks  the  upper  chamber  to  pass  the  budget 
and  the  ministry  to  appeal  to  the  country  immediately  there- 
after seems  quite  like  him.  That  course  would  save  to  the 
Commons  ;he  prerogative  of  fixing  the  taxes  and  would  give 
the  neopl     the  last  word. 


evert   of  the  week  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
e    execution   of   Ferrer   in    Barcelona,   an    act   bitterly 


resented  not  only  in  Spain,  but  throughout  the  Continent. 
There  has  been  an  epidemic  of  bomb-throwing  which  suggests 
that  these  missiles  are  either  very  easily  made  from  readily 
obtainable  material  or  that  they  are  kept  in  stock  against 
eventualities. 

The  execution  of  Ferrer  was  a  blunder,  and  that  the  king 
was  wholly  responsible  shows  that  this  erratic  boy  made  an 
effort  to  be  firm  and  succeeded  only  in  being  obstinate.  Ferrer 
had  very  little  to  do  with  the  Barcelona  riots.  He  neither 
instigated  nor  stimulated  them.  Indeed,  he  did  his  best  to 
allay  the  passion  of  the  moment. 

It  is  technically  correct  to  say  that  Ferrer  is  an  anarchist, 
although  it  would  be  still  more  accurate  to  describe  him  as 
an  extreme  individualist  after  the  pattern  of  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  violence  of 
any  kind,  and  at  his  trial  the  prosecution  could  produce 
against  him  nothing  more  damaging  than  the  fact  that  he 
wrote  a  pamphlet  twenty-four  years  ago  advocating  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  republic  with  the  aid  of  the  army.  Anarchists 
of  the  "force"  branch  have  been  executed  in  all  countries 
without  protest.  That  the  shooting  of  Ferrer  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  so  loud  an  outcry  all  over  Europe,  and  from  those 
who  have  no  sympathy  even  with  a  theoretical  anarchy,  seems 
to  show  a  miscarriage  of  justice. 


The  Automobilisrs  Career. 

There  is  not  wanting  a  moral  indictment  of  the 
automobile,  and  with  many  counts.  This  is  the  lan- 
guage of  Professor  Charles  Hallock,  in  a  Xew  York 
paper:  "I  believe  that  the  automobile  speed  habit  breeds 
a  temperament  incompatible  with  gentleness  of  manner, 
civility,  and  consideration  for  others'  rights  and  com- 
forts. It  instills  a  wormwood  of  pride,  recklessness, 
and  contempt  for  all  persons  not  in  the  automobile  set; 
a  hauteur  which  is  not  a  quality  of  good  fellowship  or 
human  kindness.  A  man  can  not  be  a  chronic  mobile 
driver  and  a  good  Christian.  The  passion  of  itself 
begets  an  intemperate  worldliness.  The  mind  of  such 
a  man  is  always  restless  and  hungry.  Every  reasonable 
pleasure  and  instinct  of  natural  life  is  sacrificed  to  the 
impulse  to  be  going,  and  going  fast — regardless.  Ob- 
stacles to  his  progress  which  he  sees  in  the  roadway 
are  resented;  and  those  who  decline  to  give  the  whole 
road  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  keep  it  at  their  peril. 
Human  life  is  no  consideration.  A  money  price  is 
reckoned  to  be  an  equivalent  for  blood.  Responsibility 
is  often  shirked  by  flight  when  possible.  Absence  of 
a  fellow-feeling  does  not  make  for  kindness.  The 
habitual  use  of  the  auto  produces  hardness  of  features, 
a  basilisk  eye,  and  strained  muscles,  mechanical  move- 
ment of  the  limbs,  a  stiff,  ungainly  carriage,  and  a 
waddling  walk.  It  benumbs  all  the  senses  excepting 
that  of  sight.  It  produces  an  unnatural  pitch  of  the 
voice  and  vociferous  talk.  In  fact,  it  subordinates  all 
other  enjoyments  to  the  single  ultimate  of  speed.  Get 
there !" 

But  there  is  still  something  to  be  said  on  the  other 
side,  as  the  Springfield  Republican  points  out:  "We 
imagine  that  man  will  cling  to  his  new-found  power. 
It  may  for  the  moment  master  his  sobriety  and  judg- 
ment, but  in  time  these  will  assert  themselves  as  against 
the  intoxication  of  newly  acquired  dominion  over 
natural  forces.  The  race  has  gone  through  similar 
experiences  in  the  case  of  other  achievements  of  the 
kind.  What  appears  now  to  have  been  almost  inhuman 
recklessness  characterized  the  early  plunges  into  steam- 
boat and  railroad  operations.  Men  are  and  always  will 
be  as  children  with  a  new  toy  when  some  great  mechan- 
ical appliance  conies  to  hand  which  fills  them  with  a 
new  sense  of  mastery  over  elemental  powers.  It 
remains  in  the  case  of  the  automobile  for  public  senti- 
ment and  law  to  press  closely  and  even  harshly  for  the 
sober  and  considerate  handling  of  the  new  vehicle.  It 
is  no  more  in  itself  a  breeder  of  incivility  and  brutality 
than  the  horse  is  in  the  case  of  a  cowboy  full  of  rum 
who  uses  the  animal  to  help  him  shoot  up  a  town." 


There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  forest  of  mahogany. 
The  mahogany  tree  lives  by  and  for  itself  alone.  It 
stands  solitary  of  its  species  surrounded  by  the  smaller 
trees  and  dense  undergrowth  of  the  tropical  forest, 
rearing  its  head  above  its  neighbors.  Two  trees  to  the 
acre  is  a  liberal  estimate  for  mahogany  "finds.*'  More 
frequentlv,  perhaps,  only  one  tree  will  be  found  over  a 
larger  stretch  of  territory.  True  mahogany  is  the  only 
species  of  the  Swietenia  mahogani,  the  name  Sz-.ictcnia 
having  been  given  to  it  in  honor  of  the  celebrated  Baron 
von  Swieten.  physician  to  Maria  Theresa.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly a  native  of  tropical  America  and  frequently 
towers  to  a  height  of  100  feet,  the  trunk  being  often 
twelve  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  of  exceedingly  slow 
growth ;  and  the  time  of  its  arriving  at  maturity  is  prob- 
ablv  not  less  than  200  years.  Occasionally  small  speci- 
mens have  been  found  in  Southern  Florida. 


The  opening  of  a  railroad  from  a  point  near  Luxor 
into  the  Libyan  desert  has  rendered  easy  the  approach 
to  the  oasis  of  Khargeh,  which  is  regarded  as  a  typical 
example  of  these  isolated  centres  of  life.  The  Libyan 
oases  are  deep  depressions  in  a  lofty  plateau,  which  has 
a  maximum  elevation  of  nearly  2000  feet,  but  the  bot- 
toms of  the  oases  are  only  from  100  to  300  feet  above 
sea  level.  They  are  underlain  by  beds  of  sandstone, 
which  are  the  sources  of  the  water  supply.  Artesian 
wells  400  feet  deep  form  practically  inexhaustible  means 
of  irrigation,  and  such  deep  wells  have  been  used  from 
ancient  times.  The  depressions  were  once  the  beds  of 
lakes,  and  the  water  in  the  sandstone  probably  has  its 
sources  in  the  Abyssinian  highlands. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


The  Case  of  ex-Chief  Dinan. 

Sax  Francisco,  October  18,  1909. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  In  November,  1906,  J.  F.  Dinan,  chief 
of  police,  was  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco  for  perjury  growing  out  of  his 
administration  of  the  police  department.  He  continued  to 
hold  the  office  until  August,  1907,  when  his  resignation  as 
chief  was  accepted  by  the  Taylor  board  of  police  commis- 
sioners and  he  was  relegated  to  the  position  of  corporal  of 
police,  held  by  him  when  he  was  appointed  chief. 

He  was  on  leave  of  absence  from  August,  1907,  to  Novem- 
ber, 1907,  one  month  with  pay  and  two  months  without  pay. 
On  reporting  for  duty  at  the  expiration  of  his  leave  of 
absence  in  November,  1907,  he  was  suspended  from  duty  by 
Chief  Biggy  because  it  was  not  deemed  desirable  that  a  cor- 
poral of  police  under  indictment  should  do  duty  as  an  officer 
of  police.  The  board  used  every'  effort  possible  to  induce 
the  district  attorney  to  try  Dinan  under  the  indictment,  but 
nothing  was  done,  and  he  remains  still  under  suspension  and 
untried,  warrants  for  his  monthly  pay  as  corporal  of  police 
being  drawn  monthly  and  hung  up  in  the  auditor's  office 
pending  his  trial  and  decision. 

In  February  or  March  of  this  year  (1909)  the  board  of 
police  commissioners,  finding  it  impossible  to  secure  his  trial, 
considered  putting  him  to  work,  but  before  they  could  do  so 
charges  were  filed  against  him  by  Assistant  District  Attorney 
Heney,  as  a  citizen,  before  the  board,  based  on  the  testimony 
on  which  he  was  indicted  in  1906,  of  conduct  unbecoming  an 
officer,  thus  substituting  the  board  for  the  superior  criminal 
court  that  had  failed  to  bring  him  to  trial  for  nearly  two 
years. 

The  board  has  tried  repeatedly  to  bring  him  to  trial  under 
the  Heney  charges,  but  failed  for  lack  of  prosecution  by 
Heney,  who  has  lately  advised  the  board  that  he  could  not 
attend  to  it  until  after  election,  and  so  the  matter  now  stands. 
Meanwhile  Dinan's  warrants  have  been  piling  up  in  the 
auditor's  office  until  they  amount  to  about  $3000,  which  he 
will  draw  down  if  he  is  not  found  guilty  by  the  board, 
although  he  has  not  done  a  day's  work  in  the  department 
since    August,    1907. 

As  the  board  of  police  commissioners  has  uniformly  and 
consistently  urged  Dinan's  trial  under  the  original  indictment 
without  success,  and  also  when  the  responsibility  of  trying 
him  under  the  Heney  charges  was  put  up  to  them,  equally 
without  result,  the  responsibility  for  delay  and  loss  to  the 
city  lies  partly  with  the  district  attorney  and  secondly  with 
Heney.  Whatever  crimes  or  misdemeanors  may  have  been 
committed  by  Dinan,  it  can  not  be  believed  that  the  charge 
of  perjury  was  intended  to  stand,  but  rather  to  be  used  as 
a  dragnet  to  pull  him  into  court  and  bring  about  a  vacancy 
to  be  filled  by  a  successor  complaisant  to  the  political  ends 
of   the   prosecution. 

The  vacancy  occurred,  but  not  as  designed,  and  the  suc- 
cessor was  appointed,  but  far  from  complaisance,  it  was  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence,  and  instead  of  running  the  department 
as  a  political  adjunct  of  the  prosecution — being  honest  and 
forceful,  he  pulled  it  out  of  politics  and  reestablished  it  on 
honest,  business-like  lines.  He  was  then  taken  up  on  a  high 
mountain  and  shown  the  white  and  parti-colored  slave,  the 
Chinese  gambling  house,  the  white  gambling  house,  the  nickel- 
in-the-slot  machine,  and  all  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  city, 
but  to  no  purpose.  He  must  be  disciplined,  and  to  that  end 
was  tempted,  threatened,  vilified,  abused,  libeled,  and  hounded 
in  a  shameful  manner. 

During  this  leavening  process  he  died — accidentally,  it  is 
true,  but  respected  and  honored  by  all  who  knew  him. 

It  is  a  sad  item  in  the  history  of  our  city  that  every  chief 
of  police  for  twelve  years  has  left  the  department  either 
under  a  cloud  or  as  principal  actor  in   a  tragedy. 

The  obloquy  or  censure  attending  the  Dinan  case  will  be 
shouldered  upon  the  police  commission.  If  tried  and  found 
guilty  on  the  Heney  charges,  it  must  be  on  evidence  held  to 
now  by  the  district  attorney's  office  legally  insufficient  to 
convict,  and  Dinan  will  thereafter  pose  as  a  victim  of  perse- 
cution and  a  martyr,  thereby  making  two  of  a  kind  to  pester 
t  he  city.  If  the  Heney  charges  are  not  proven  and  are  dis- 
missed, Dinan  must  be  relieved  from  suspension  and  placed 
on  active  duty,  and  will  then  draw  down  $3000,  more  or  less, 
for  which  he  has  done  nothing. 

The  commission  will  be  hung  on  either  one  or  the  other 
horn  of  the  dilemma,  and  quite  properly,  for  allowing  itself  to 
be    fooled    by    the    district    attorney's    office    for    nearly    two 

years.  N. 

m»^ 

In  its  steamship  trade,  foreign  and  domestic  (observes 
Leslie's  Weekly)  Xew  York  leads  London,  and  it  is  far 
ahead  of  London  in  the  extent  of  its  bank  clearings. 
Xew  York  sends  more  letters,  telegrams,  and  telephone 
messages  than  London.  Nearly  a  third  of  the  auto- 
mobiles of  the  United  States  are  used  by  residents  of 
Xew  York  City.  Over  twice  as  many  automobiles  are 
in  service  in  Xew  York  as  in  the  big  British  town. 
More  millionaires  live  in  New  York  than  in  London  and 
Paris  combined.  Xone  of  these  facts  could  be  guessed 
from  the  population  figures.  The  second  city  in  the 
world  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  Xew  York  is, 
by  a  very  broad  margin,  the  first  of  the  world's  cities 
in  the  volume  and  variety  of  its  interests  and  activities. 


Canada's  legal  gold  coinage  is  that  of  the  United 
States.  If  a  man  goes  to  a  Canadian  bank  to  demand 
gold  for  notes  or  for  a  credit  of  any  kind,  the  law  says 
that  he  shall  be  paid  in  United  States  gold.  This  is 
an  anomaly  which  the  Canadian  branch  of  the  royal 
mint  was  expected  to  remove  (says  the  Canadian 
Courier).  So  far,  no  gold  coins  have  been  minted  and 
there  has  been  no  announcement  from  the  government 
of  any  intention  of  inaugurating  a  gold  coinage.  Again. 
if  Canadian  gold  from  a  Canadian  gold  mine  is  to  be 
sold  it  must  go  to  the  United  States  mints.  There  is 
no  place  in  Canada  where  this  can  be  assayed  and  deco- 
rated with  an  official  estimate  of  its,.value. 


The  jeweled  map  of  France,  owned  by  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  is  a  rare  mosaic  of  precious  stones  that  has 
no  equal  anywhere.  In  it  Paris  is  represented  by  an 
enormous  brilliant.  Marseilles  by  an  emerald.  Bordeaux 
by  an  opal,  and  so  on.  each  town  or  city  being  indi- 
cated by  a  gem  of  the  average  value  of  30.000  roubles. 
Each  province  or  department  of  the  republic  is  shown 
by  a  special  stone,  the  entire  map  presenting  a  glitter- 
ing array  of  gems  of  every  hue. 


Mrs.  W.  J.  Beggs  of  Seattle,  Washington,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  the  first  rose  ever  grown  without 
a  thorn. 


October  23.  1901. 
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NEW  YORK  IN  GALA  DRESS. 


Miss  Jeannette  Gilder  Finds  Much  to  Admire  and  Something 
to  Criticize  in  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration. 


The  Hudson-Fuiton  celebration   is   over  and.   in   this 

town,    where,    as    in    life,    one    d d    thing    follows 

another,  it  is  forgotten.  Since  it  was  with  us  we  have 
had  another  celebration — Columbus  Day.  which  most 
people  think  is  a  superfluous  holiday,  coming  as  it  does 
in  the  height  of  the  busy  season.  I  really  felt  sorry 
for  Columbus,  so  few  people  cared  to  honor  his  mem- 
ory. The  Italian  societies  did  their  best,  and  paraded 
the  streets  with  bands  playing  and  flags  flying,  but 
business  houses  did  not  observe  the  day  except  in  verv 
limited  numbers.  If  it  had  not  been  made  a  legal  holi- 
day you  would  not  have  known  it  from  St.  Patrick's 
Day  or  any  other  day  celebrated  by  parades  and  not 
by  the  suspension  of  business.  The  average  American 
does  not  seem  to  care  much  for  Columbus  anyway.  To 
be  sure,  he  discovered  America,  but  if  he  had  not  some 
one  else  would — America  was  bound  to  be  discovered. 
And  then  why  give  him  so  much  credit  for  doing  what 
he  had  no  intention  of  doing.  He  did  not  set  out  to 
discover  America  as  Peary  and  Cook  set  out  to  dis- 
cover the  pole.  He  was  looking  for  something  else, 
and  just  by  sheer  luck  stumbled  upon  it,  like  the  man 
in  Bret  Harte's  poem  who  was  digging  for  water  and 
struck  gold !  It  wasn't  his  fault.  And  what  about 
Americas  Vespttcius?  Didn't  he  discover  us,  too? 
Some  one  must  have  thought  so  or  the  country  would 
not  have  been  named  after  him.  And  poor  old  Colum- 
bus, all  he  has  named  after  him  is  a  town  in  Ohio  and 
a  university  in  Xew  York.  But  there  is  a  statue  erected 
to  his  memory  in  the  Circle,  and  that  was  covered  with 
flowers  and  flags  and  serenaded  and  cheered  in  a  way 
that  would  have  made  Americus  turn  in  his  grave  if  he 
could  have  heard  it  all. 

The  Hudson-Fulton  celebration  was  the  biggest  one 
we  have  had  in  years.  It  has  been  *-ears  in  prepara- 
tion and  it  cost  a  mint  of  money,  and  now  its  originators 
are  getting  out  their  pencils  and  going  over  their  ac- 
counts and  wondering  if.  after  all,  it  was  worth  while — 
that  is,  worth  while  in  dollars  and  cents.  Some  one 
has  made  money  out  of  it.  but  do  our  merchants  think 
that  it  benefited  them  in  any  way  ?  It  is  generallv 
believed  that  over  a  million  people  visited  this  city  to 
see  the  parades  and  to  see  the  town  generally.  I  am 
sure  that  the  hotels,  boarding-houses,  theatres,  and 
"rubber-neck"  wagons  prospered,  and  many  of  the 
cheaper  shops  did  a  thriving  trade.  I  doubt,  however, 
if  the  big  houses  on  Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue  felt 
any  increase  of  business.  I  have  asked  a  number  of 
them  about  it — whether  many  strangers  had  visited 
them — and  in  every  case  they  said  no.  Their  regular 
business  was  not  what  it  might  have  been,  for  their 
well-to-do  customers  were  either  busy  showing  their 
out-of-town  friends  the  sights  or  they  had  fled  to  the 
country  to  escape  the  confusion  and  the  crowded 
streets. 

It  was  not  a  money-spending  crowd  as  near  as  I  can 
discover.  Rafts  of  people  visited  Tiffany's,  but  they 
were  there  to  admire  and  not  to  buy.  It  would  not  sur- 
prise me  if  more  money  was  spent  in  our  hotels  and 
restaurants  on  Xew  Year's  Eve  than  in  the  whole  two 
weeks  of  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebration. 

The  commission  having  charge  of  the  celebration  had 
$475,000  to  spend  and  the  hotels  subscribed  S100.000  for 
the  entertaining  of  four  hundred  official  guests.  These 
guests  had  free  swing  to  order  anything  they  wanted 
and  at  any  price.  They  were  not,  as  the  old  saying 
goes,  at  all  "backward  about  coming  forward."  They 
smoked  the  best  cigars  and  drank  the  choicest  wines 
and  had  a  good  time  generally,  as  official  guests  usually 
do,  and  every  penny  of  the  $100,000  was  spent. 

I  had  not  intended  to  be  in  town  at  any  time  during 
the  celebration,  as  I  hate  crowds.  Xew  York  is  noisy 
and  dirty  enough  at  the  best  of  times,  but  with  a  mil- 
lion extra  people  walking  its  streets  and  packing  its 
already  crowded  surface,  elevated,  and  sub-way  cars 
beyond  the  suffocation  point  it  was  anything  but  in- 
viting. However,  I  had  to  be  here  and  I  came,  but  I 
did  not  spend  much  of  the  time  out  of  the  house.  I 
did  go  out  in  the  evenings,  and  I  am  glad  that  I  did. 
for  the  illuminations  were  wonderful.  As  a  decoration 
electricity  beats  anything  in  the  world.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  sights  in  the  city  was  the  Edison  power- 
house on  East  Forty-Second  Street,  and  yet  its  only 
decoration  was  electricity.  Its  huge  smokestacks,  which 
in  the  light  of  day  are  as  ugly  as  smokestacks  by  the 
very  nature  of  their  use  must  be.  were  festooned  with 
ropes  of  electric  lights  that  made  the  power-house  look 
like  a  fairy  palace.  It  is  said  that  six  hundred  thou- 
sand incandescent  lamps  were  used  for  public  and  pri- 
vate illuminating  and  that  the  cost  at  a  rouch  estimate 
was  not  less  than  $115,000. 

While  the  land  at  night  was  beautiful  enough,  the 
water  was  even  more  so.  The  Hudson  River  for  miles 
was  alive  with  warships,  each  one  trying  to  outdo  the 
others  in  the  number  of  its  lights  and  the  beauty  of 
their  arrangement.  Xo  other  sight  during  the  celebra- 
tion was  more  magnificent  or  more  impressive.  The 
airships  may  have  been  more  thrilling  than  the  war- 
ships by  nature  of  the  danger  involved,  but  they  lacked 
the  dignity.  Wright  flying  from  Governor's  Island  to 
Grant's  tomb  was  a  mere  speck  in  the  sky.  It  was 
wonderful  to  see  him  dart  down  and  almost  touch  the 
vessels  and  then  fly  gayly  up  again  as  though  he  said 
"Last  tag.  catch  me  if  you  can  !"  But  there  was  noth- 
ing beautiful  in  his  ship  or  its  flight,  and  when  I  think 
what  airships  are   intended   for  I   loathe  the   sight  of 


them.  You  may  say  that  warships  are  for  war  and 
I  destruction  aiso.  So  they  arc.  but  they  are  not  out  for 
such  deadly,  cowardly  work  as  the  airships  hope  in 
accomplish.  But  then  war  at  best  is  what  General 
Sherman  tersely  described  it  as  being,  and  if  war  on 
earth  is  hell,  war  in  the  air  is  worse. 

The  only  night  parade  that  I  saw  was  on  the  last  Sat- 
urday of  the  festive  week,  when  we  were  treated  to  a 
procession  of  "floats."  Anything  more  childish  can 
i  hardly  be  imagined.  Poetry  and  the  arts  and  sciences 
were  represented  by  painted  ladies  and  betousled  men 
:  riding  in  bits  of  scenery  that  shook  and  tottered  on 
their  wheels.  Each  of  these  floats  was  preceded  by  a 
company  of  men  dressed  for  all  the  world  like  the 
ku-Klux  Klan  which  flourished  in  the  seventies. 
Bands  marched  at  stated  intervals,  but  not  far  enough 
apart  to  prevent  a  mingling  of  discordant  sounds.  At 
the  head  of  all  strode  our  gallant  Mayor  McClellan. 
From  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Street  to  Washington 
Square  he  walked  with  untiring  steps,  bowing  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left  as  airily  as  though  he  was  just 
entering  the  City  Flail  after  a  refreshing  night's  sleep. 
And  now  it  is  all  over  and  the  strangers  who  were 
within  our  gates  have  gone  to  their  quiet  homes,  where 
the)-  will  have  something  to  talk  about  for  generations 
while  we  have  forgotten  it. 

Our  streets  have  been  cleared  of  their  stands,  the 
parks  have  been  freshened  up  and  we  are  ready  for 
tlie  next  excitement,  being  only  occasionally  reminded 
of  the  one  just  past  by  bits  of  bunting  tucked  in  out-of- 
the-way  corners  bearing  the  familiar  initials  "H.-F." 
The  600.000  electric  lights  are  out,  but  the  great  White 
Way  is  still  ablaze.  Ieaxxette  L.  Gildek. 

Xew  York,  October  11,  1909, 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


In  School  Days. 
Still   sits   the   school-house   by  the   road, 

A  ragged  beggar  sunning ; 
Around  it  slill  the  sumachs  grow 

And  blackberry  vines  are  running. 
Within,  the  master's  desk  is  seen, 

Deep  scarred  by  raps  official, 
The  warping  floor,  the  battered  seats. 

The  jack-knife  carved  initial: 
The  charcoal  frescoes  on  its  walls. 

Its  door's  worn  sill,  betraying 
The  feet  that,  creeping  slow  to  school. 

Went  storming  out  to  playing. 
Long  years  ago  a  winter's  sun 

Shone  over  it  at  setting, 
Lit  up  its  western  window  panes 

And  low  eaves'  icy  fretting. 
It  touched  the  tangled  golded  curls 

And  brown   eyes  full  of  grieving. 
Of  one  who  still  her  steps  delayed 

When  all  the  school  were  leaving: 
For  near  her  stood   the  little   boy 

Her  childish  favor  singled. 
His  cap  pulled  low  upon  a  face 

Where  pride  and  shame  were  mingled. 
Pushing,  with  restless  feet,  the  snow 

To   right  and  left,   he   lingered. 
And  restlessly  her  tiny  hands 

The   blue-checked   apron   fingered. 
He  saw  her  lift  her  eyes  ;  he  felt 

The  soft  hands'  light  caressing. 
And  heard  the  trembling  of  her  voice. 

As  if  a  fault  confessing. 
"Fin  sorry  that  I   spelt   the  word ; 

I  hate  to  go  above  you. 
Because"   (the  brown  eyes  lower  fell  i  — 

"Because,  you  see,  I  love  you  !" 
Still  memory  to  a  gray-haired  man 

That  sweet  child-face  is  showing. 
Dear  girl!  the  grasses  on  her  grave 

Have  forty  years  been  growing. 
He  lives  to  learn  in  life's  hard  school 

How  few  who  pass  above  him 
Lament   their  triumph   and   his   loss 

Like   her — because   they   love   him. 

„  — John  G.  Whittier. 

Argus. 
When  wise  Ulysses,  from  his  native  coast 
Long  kept  by  wars,  and  long  by  tempests  tost. 
Arrived  at  last — poor,  old.  disguised,  alone. 
To  all  his  friends  and  ev'n  his  queen  unknown. 
Changed  as  he  was,  with  age,  and  toils,  and  cares. 
Furrowed  his  rev'rend  face,  and  white  his  hairs. 
In  his  own  palace  forced  to  ask  his  bread. 
Scorned  by  those  slaves  his  former  bounty  fed, 
Forgot  of  all  his  own  domestic  crew. 
His   faithful   dog  his  rightful   master   knew  ! 
Unfed,   unhoused,   neglected,  on  the  clay. 
Like  an  old  servant,  now  cashiered,  he  lay  : 
And  though   ev'n  then   expiring  on   the  plain, 
Touched  with  resentment   of  ungrateful   man, 
And  longing  to  behold  his  ancient  lord  again. 
Him  when  he  saw,  he  rose,  and  crawled  to  meet, 
(  Twas  all  he  could  t.  and  fawned,  and  kissed  his  feet. 
Seized  with  dumb  joy  ;  then  falling  by  his  side. 
Owned  his  returning  lord,  looked  up,  and  died. 

»  — Alexander  Pope. 

A  Song. 

There  is  ever  a  song  somewhere,  my  dear  ; 

There  is  ever  something  sings  alway : 
There's  the  song  of  the  lark  when  the  skies  are  clear. 

And  the  song  of  the  thrush  when  the  skies  are  gray. 
The  sunshine  showers  across  the  grain, 

And  the  bluebird  trills  in  the  orchard  tree; 
And  in  and  out.  when  the  eaves  drip  rain. 

The  swallows  are  twittering  ceaselessly. 

There  Is  ever  a  song  somewhere,  my  dear. 

Be  the  skies  above  or  dark  or   fair. 
There  is  ever  a  song  that  our  hearts  may  hear, 
There   is  ever  a  song  somewhere,  my  dear — 

There  is  ever  a  song  somewhere  ! 

There  is  ever  a  song  somewhere,  my  dear, 

In  the  midnight  black,  or  the  midday  blue 
The  robin  pipes  when  the  sun   is   hertj. 

And  the  cricket  chirrups  the  whole  night  through. 
The  buds  may  blow  and  the  fruit  may  grow. 

And  the  autumn  leaves  drop  crisp  and  sere; 
But  whether  the  sun,  or  the  rain,  or  the  snow. 

There  is  ever  a  song  somewhere,  my  dear. 

— James   Whiicomb  Riley. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Voting  Lone  Wolf,  a  Kiowa  chief,  is  a  Baptist  minis- 
ter. He  is  a  Carlisle  graduate  and  reads  hi-  i  ireek 
testament  every  morning. 

Governor  Eberhart,  the  Republican  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  Minnesota,  is  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  late- 
Governor  John  A.  Johnson,  Democrat. 

Elizabeth  Akers  Allen,  who  wrote  the  famous  poem. 
"Rock  Me  to  Sleep.  Mother."  fifty  years  ago,  is  seventy- 
seven  year-  old.  Born  in  Maine,  she  began  to  write 
when  she  was  a  girl  of  fifteen. 

In  Paris,  where  he  has  long  made  his  home,  the 
proprietor  of  the  Xew  York  Herald  gives  trophies  to 
aeronauts  which  are  spoken  of  as  "Gordon  Bennett 
cups."  In  thus  shortening  his  name  Mr.  Bennett  may 
achieve  a  new  distinction. 

T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.  P.,  will  sail  soon  for  the  United 
States  at  the  request  of  John  E.  Redmond,  the  Irish 
leader,  to  explain  the  political  situation  to  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Irish  cause  in  America,  and  to  appeal 
for  funds  to  carry  on  the  struggle  for  home  rule. 

Miss  Virginia  Garner,  a  professor  in  the  University 
of  Kwan  Si  Gakuin  at  Kobe,  Japan,  the  only  woman 
member  of  any  Japanese  university  faculty,  is  visiting 
in  America.  Most  of  the  other  professors  of  the  uni- 
versity are  Japanese,  though  many  of  them  are  Vale 
and  Harvard  graduates. 

It  is  predicted  that  the  withdrawal  of  William  Travers 
Jerome  as  an  independent  candidate  for  reelection  to 
the  district  attorneyship  in  Xew  York  will  not  end  the 
political  career  of  the  eccentric  prosecutor.  There  is 
occasionally  such  a  return  to  prominence  as  that  of 
Joseph  L.  Bristow,  but  they  are  rare. 

Captain  Charles  E.  Shillaber.  who  is  building  a  canal 
from  Tampico  to  Tuxpam  for  the  Mexican  government, 
is  seventy  years  old.  He  was  a  sailor  twenty-three 
years  and  his  great-grandfather,  William  Shillaber. 
was  on  the  Bon  Homme  Rieliard  with  Paul  Jones  when 
he  captured  the  Scrapis  in  the  English  Channel  after 
a  desperate  fight. 

At  seventy-three,  it  is  announced.  Sir  William 
Schwenck  Gilbert  is  at  work  on  a  new  comic  opera 
which  will  shortly  be  produced  at  the  Savoy  Theatre, 
in  London.  The  hopes  of  a  generation  which  first  wit- 
nessed the  production  of  the  series  of  pieces  by  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan,  and  have  since  mourned  that  golden  age 
of  the  stage,  will  be  raised  by  the  news. 

General  Frederick  D.  Grant,  whose  participation  in 
uniform  in  the  prohibiten  parade  in  Chicago  caused  a 
protest  to  the  War  Department  that  Secretary  Dickin- 
son pronounced  unworthy  of  consideration,  declares 
that  he  is  not  only  a  "teetotaler"  and  a  "prohibitionist." 
but  that  it  is  his  desire  that  the  whole  world  would 
adopt  the  theories  and  practices  of  prohibition. 

Dr.  Cook  is  of  German  extraction :  the  family  name 
was  Koch,  but  the  explorer  was  born  Cook.  This  is 
his  record  as  an  explorer:  Surgeon  of  the  Peary  Arctic 
expedition  of  1891-92  and  1901 ;  surgeon  of  the  Belgian 
Antarctic  expedition,  1897-99;  leader  of  expeditions  to 
explore  and  ascend  Mount  McKinley.  1903-06,  being 
successful  in  the  latter  year:  the  first  man  in  history 
to  reach  the  Xorth  Pole.' April  21.  1908. 

For  fifty-one  years  Isaac  W.  Hallam  has  served  the 
same  telegraph  company  at  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
During  all  that  time  he  has  not  missed  a  day  at  his 
desk,  with  the  exception  of  a  furlough  of  one  week  that 
he  took  in  1864  for  a  honeymoon:  Mr.  Hallam  is  now 
in  his  eighty-second  year.  He  entered  the  service  of 
the  Western  Union  Company  in  1858.  at  the  age  of 
thirty.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  pressed  into  his 
country's  telegraph  work.  He  prizes  an  honorable  dis- 
charge from  the  military  telegraph  service. 

Michael  Idvorsky  Pupin.  known  as  the  inventor  of 
wireless  telephony,  and  who.  according  to  report,  re- 
ceived $800,000  for  an  invention  which  is  used  in  long 
distance  telephoning,  worked  his  way  through  Columbia 
College.  When  Pupin  came  to  this  country  from  his 
native  land  of  Hungary,  he  was  without  money,  but  he 
wanted  an  education  ami  found  employment.  After  his 
term  at  college  he  was  able  to  earn  funds  enough  as 
an  electrician  to  permit  him  to  study  physics  with 
Helmholz  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  Within  five 
years  after  his  graduation  from  Columbia  he  had  gained 
the  attention  of  some  of  the  greater  men  of  science  by 
a  brilliant  article  upon  a  very  difficult  and  technical 
scientific  question  relating  to  one  feature  of  electricity. 

Wilfred  Stevens  of  Shakopee.  Minnesota,  translator 
in  the  service  of  the  United  Slates  government,  has  a 
working  knowledge  of  twenty  odd  languages  and  can 
converse  in  as  many  dialects  of  various  other  tongues 
as  may  be  demanded  of  him.  lie  knows  more  diplo- 
matic secrets  than  any  official  of  the  government,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  State.  In  his  capacity  of  chief  translator  of  the 
State  Department  he  practically  reads  every  secret  mes- 
sage that  comes  to  Washington  from  other  governments. 
When  he  entered  the  State  Department  as  a  translator  a 
little  more  than  five  years  ago  lie  was  familiar  with 
nine  languages,  and  since  that  lime  lias  mastered  every 
language  of  political  importance  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Stevens  has  recently  perfected  an  entirely  original 
classification  of  all  the  Chinese  charact  r  by  he 

is  able  to  place  his  finger  instantly  on   any 
12.000 — something  which  is  said  to  b( 
anv  other  classification  now  in  use. 
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THE  LORD  OF  THE  DYNAMOS. 


By  H.  G.  Wells. 


The  chief  attendant  of  the  three  dynamos  that  buzzed 
and  rattled  at  Camberwell,  and  kept  the  electric  railway 
going,  came  out  of  Yorkshire,  and  his  name  was  James 
Holrovd.  He  was  a  practical  electrician,  but  fond  of 
whisky,  a  heavy,  red-haired  brute  with  irregular  teeth. 
He  doubted  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  but  accepted 
Camot's  cvcle.  and  he  had  read  Shakespeare,  and  found 
him  weak' in  chemistry.  His  helper  came  out  of  the 
mysterious  East,  and  his  name  was  Azuma-zi.  But 
Holrovd  called  him  Pooh-bah.  Holroyd  liked  a  nigger 
helper  because  he  would  stand  kicking — a  habit  with 
Holroyd— and  did  not  pry  into  the  machinery  and  try 
to  learn  the  ways  of  it. 

To  define  Azuma-zi  was  beyond  ethnology.  He  was, 
perhaps,  more  negroid  than  anything  else,  though  his 
hair  was  curly  rather  than  frizzy,  and  his  nose  had  a 
bridge.  Moreover,  his  skin  was  brown  rather  than 
black,  and  the  whites  of  his  eyes  were  yellow.  His 
broad  cheek-bones  and  narrow  chin  gave  his  face  some- 
thing of  the  viperine  V.  His  head,  too,  was  broad 
behind  and  low  and  narrow  at  the  forehead,  as  if  his 
brain  had  been  twisted  round  in  the  reverse  way  to  a 
European's.  He  was  short  of  stature  and  still  shorter 
of  English.  In  conversation  he  made  numerous  odd 
noises  of  no  known  marketable  value,  and  his  infre- 
quent words  were  caned  and  wrought  into  heraldic 
grotesqueness.  Holroyd  tried  to  elucidate  his  religious 
beliefs,  and — especially  after  whisky — lectured  to  him 
against  superstition  and  missionaries.  Azuma-zi,  how- 
ever, shirked  the  discussion  of  his  gods,  even  though  he 
was  kicked  for  it. 

Azuma-zi  had  come,  clad  in  white  but  insufficient  rai- 
ment, out  of  the  stoke-hole  of  the  Lord  Clive,  from  the 
Straits  Settlements  and  beyond,  into  London.  He  had 
heard,  even  in  his  youth,  of  the  greatness  and  riches 
of  London,  where  all  the  women  are  white  and  fair, 
and  even  the  beggars  in  the  streets  are  white;  and  he 
had  arrived,  with  newly  earned  gold  coins  in  his  pocket, 
to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  civilization. 

There  were  three  dynamos  with  their  engines  at  Cam- 
berwell. The  two  that  had  been  there  since-  the  begin- 
ning are  small  machines;  the  larger  one  was  new. 
The  smaller  machines  made  a  reasonable  noise;  their 
straps  hummed  over  the  drums,  every  now  and  then  the 
brushes  buzzed  and  fizzled,  and  the  air  churned  steadily, 
whoo!  whoo!  whoo!  between  their  poles.  One  was 
loose  in  its  foundations  and  kept  the  shed  vibrating.  But 
the  big  dvnamo  drowned  these  little  noises  altogether 
with  the  sustained  drone  of  its  iron  core,  which  some- 
how set  part  of  the  iron-work  humming.  The  place 
made  the  visitor's  head  reel  with  the  throb,  throb,  throb 
of  the  engines,  the  rotation  of  the  big  wheels,  the  spin- 
ning ball-valves,  the  occasional  spittings  of  the  steam, 
and  over  all  the  deep,  unceasing,  surging  note  of  the 
big  dvnamo.  This  last  noise  was  from  an  engineering 
point  of  view  a  defect ;  but  Azuma-zi  accounted  it  unto 
the  monster  for  mightiness  and  pride. 

Holroyd  delivered  a  theological  lecture  on  the  text  of 
his  big  machine  soon  after  Azuma-zi  came.  He  had 
to  shout  to  be  heard  in  the  din.  "Look  at  that,"  said 
Holrovd:  "where's  your  'eathen  idol  to  match  'im? 
And  Azuma-zi  looked.  For  a  moment  Holroyd  was 
inaudible,  and  then  Azuma-zi  heard.  "Kill  a  hundred 
men.  Twelve  per  cent  on  the  ordinary  shares,"  said 
Holroyd,  "and  that's  something  like  a  Gord!" 

Holroyd  was  proud  of  his  big  dynamo,  and  expatiated 
upon  its'size  and  power  to  Azuma-zi  until  heaven  knows 
what  odd  currents  of  thought  that,  and  the  incessant 
whirling  and  shindy,  set  up  within  the  curly,  black 
cranium.  He  would'explain  in  the  most  graphic  manner 
the  dozen  or  so  ways  in  which  a  man  might  be  killed  by 
it,  and  once  he  gave  Azuma-zi  a  shock  as  a  sample  of 
its  quality.  After  that,  in  the  breathing-times  of  his 
labor — it  was  heavy  labor,  being  not  only  his  own  but 
most  of  Holroyd' s — Azuma-zi  would  sit  and  watch  the 
big  machine.  Now  and  then  the  brushes  would  sparkle 
and  spit  blue  flashes,  at  which  Holroyd  would  swear, 
but  all  the  rest  was  as  smooth  and  rhythmic  as  breath- 
ing. The  band  ran  shouting  over  the  shaft,  and  ever 
behind  one  as  one  watched  was  the  complacent  thud  of 
the  piston.  So  it  lived  all  day  in  this  big  airy  shed, 
with  him  and  Holroyd  to  wait  upon  it ;  not  prisoned  up 
and  slaving  to  drive  a  ship  as  the  other  engines  he  knew 
— mere  captive  devils  of  the  British  Solomon — had 
been,  but  a  machine  enthroned.  Those  two  smaller 
dynamos,  Azuma-zi  by  force  of  contrast  despised;  the 
large  one  he  privately  christened  the  "Lord  of  the 
Dynamos'."  They  were  fretful  and  irregular,  but  the 
big  dynamo  was'  steady.  How  great  it  was!  How- 
serene  and  easy  in  its  working!  Greater  and  calmer 
even  than  the  Buddhas  he  had  seen  at  Rangoon,  and 
yet  not  motionless,  but  living!  The  great  black  coils 
spun,  spun,  spun,  the  rings  ran  round  under  the  brushes, 
and  the  deep  note  of  its  coil  steadied  the  whole.  It 
affected  Azuma-zi  queerly. 

Azuma-zi  was  not  fond  of  labor.    He  would  sit  about 

and  watch  the  Lord  of  the  Dynamos  while   Holroyd 

went  away  to  persuade  the  yard-porter  to  get  whisky. 

although  his  proper  place  was  not  in  the  dynamo  shed 

but   behi  id    the    engines,   and,   moreover,   if   Holroyd 

caught  him  skulking  he  got  hit  for  it  with  a  rod  of  stout 

copper  >  'ire.     He  would  go  and  stand  close  to  the  colos 

-  anc  look  up  at  the  great  leather  band  running  over 

j  here  was  a  black  patch  on  the  band  that  came 

and  it  pleased  him  somehow  among  all  the  clatter 

tch  this  return  again  and  again.     Odd  thoughts 

with  the  whirl  of  it.    Scientific  people  tell  us  that 


savages  give  souls  to  rocks  and  trees — and  a  machine  is 
a  thousand  times  more  alive  than  a  rock  or  a  tree.  And 
Azuma-zi  was  practically  a  savage  still ;  the  veneer  of 
civilization  lay  no  deeper  than  his  slop-suit,  his  bruises, 
and  the  coal  grime  on  his  face  and  hands.  His  father 
had  worshiped  a  meteoric  stone,  and  kindred  blood,  it 
may  be,  had  splashed  the  wheels  of  Juggernaut. 

He  took  every  opportunity  Holroyd  gave  him  of 
touching  and  handling  the  great  dynamo  that  was  fasci- 
nating him.  He  polished  and  cleaned  it  until  the  metal 
parts  were  blinding  in  the  sun.  He  felt  a  mysterious 
sense  of  service  in  doing  this.  The  gods  he  had 
worshiped  were  all  far  away.  The  people  in  London 
hid  their  gods. 

At  last  his  dim  feelings  grew  more  distinct  and  took 
shape  in  thoughts  and  acts.  When  he  came  into  the 
roaring  shed  one  morning  he  salaamed  to  the  Lord  of 
the  Dynamos;  and  then,  when  Holroyd  was  away,  he 
went  and  whispered  to  the  thundering  machine  that  he 
was  its  servant,  and  prayed  it  to  have  pity  on  him  and 
save  him  from  Holroyd.  As  he  did  so  a  rare  gleam  of 
light  came  in  through  the  open  archway  of  the  throb- 
bing machine-shed,  and  the  Lord  of  the  Dynamos,  as  he 
whirled  and  roared,  was  radiant  with  pale  gold.  Then 
Azumi-zi  knew  that  his  service  was  acceptable. 

Then,  the  next  time  Holroyd  maltreated  him,  Azuma- 
zi  went  presently  to  the  Lord  of  the  Dynamos  and  whis- 
pered. "Thou  seest,  O  my  Lord!"  and  the  angry  whirr 
of  the  machinery  seemed  to  answer  him.  Thereafter  it 
appeared  to  him  that  whenever  Holroyd  came  into  the 
shed,  a  different  note  came  into  the  sounds  of  the  great 
dynamo.  "My  Lord  bides  his  time,"  said  Azuma-zi  to 
himself.  "The  iniquity  of  the  fool  is  not  yet  ripe."  And 
he  waited  and  watched  for  the  day  of  reckoning.  One 
day  there  was  evidence  of  short-circuiting,  and  Hoi 
royd,  making  an  unwary  examination,  got  a  rather 
severe  shock.  Azuma-zi  from  behind  the  engine  saw 
him  jump  off  and  curse  at  the  peccant  coil. 

"He  is  warned,"  said  Azuma-zi  to  himself.  "Surely 
my  Lord  is  very  patient." 

Holroyd  had  at  first  initiated  his  "nigger"  into  such 
elementary  conceptions  of  the  dynamo's  working  as 
would  enable  him  to  take  temporary  charge  of  the  shed 
in  his  absence.  But  when  he  noticed  the  manner  in 
which  Azuma-zi  hung  about  the  monster,  he  became 
suspicious.  He  dimly  perceived  his  assistant  was  "up 
to  something,"  and  connecting  him  with  the  anointing 
of  the  coils  with  oil  that  had  rotted  the  varnish  in  one 
place,  he  issued  an  edict,  shouted  above  the  confusion 
of  the  machinery,  "Don't  'ee  go  nigh  that  big  dynamo 
any  more,  Pooh-bah,  or  a'll  take  thy  skin  off !"  Besides, 
if  it  pleased  Azuma-zi  to  be  near  the  big  machine,  it 
was  plain  sense  and  decency  to  keep  him  away  from  it. 

Azuma-zi  obeyed  at  the  time,  but  later  he  was  caught 
bowing  before  the  Lord  of  the  Dynamos.  At  which 
Holroyd  twisted  his  arm  and  kicked  him  as  he  turned  to 
go  away.  As  Azuma-zi  presently  stood  behind  the 
engine  and  glared  at  the  back  of  the  hated  Holroyd,  the 
noises  of  the  machinery  took  a  new  rhythm. 

It  is  hard  to  say  exactly  what  madness  is.  I  fancy 
Azuma-zi  was  mad.  The  incessant  din  and  whirl  of  the 
dynamo-shed  may  have  churned  up  his  little  store  of 
knowledge  and  big  store  of  superstitious  fancy,  at  last. 
into  something  akin  to  frenzy.  At  any  rate,  when  the 
idea  of  making  Holroyd  a  sacrifice  to  the  Dynamo 
Fetich  was  thus  suggested  to  him.  it  filled  him  with  a 
strange  tumult  of  exultant  emotion. 

That  night  the  two  men  and  their  black  shadows  were 
alone  in  the  shed  together.  The  shed  was  lit  with  one 
big  arc-light  that  winked  and  flickered  purple.  The 
shadows  lay  black  behind  the  dynamos,  the  ball- 
governors  of  the  engines  whirled  from  light  to  dark- 
ness, and  their  pistons  beat  loud  and  steady.  The  world 
outside,  seen  through  the  open  end  of  the  shed,  seemed 
incredibly  dim  and  remote.  It  seemed  absolutely  silent, 
too.  since  the  riot  of  the  machinery  drowned  every 
external  sound.  Far  away  was  the  black  fence  of  the 
yard,  with  gray,  shadowy  houses  behind,  and  above  was 
the  deep-blue  sky  and  the  pale  little  stars.  Azuma-zi 
suddenly  walked  across  the  centre  of  the  shed,  above 
which  the  leather  bands  were  running,  and  went  into 
the  shadow  by  the  big  dynamo.  Holroyd  heard  a  click, 
and  the  spin  of  the  armature  changed. 

"What  are  you  dewin'  with  that  switch?"  he  bawled, 
in  surprise.     "Ha'n't  I  told  you 

Then  he  saw  the  set  expression  of  Azuma-zi's  eyes  as 
the  Asiatic  came  out  of  the  shadow  toward  him. 

In  another  moment  the  two  men  were  grappling 
fiercely  in  front  of  the  great  dynamo. 

"You  coffee-headed  fool !"  gasped  Holroyd,  with  a 
brown  hand  at  his  throat.  "Keep  off  those  contact 
rings."  In  another  moment  he  was  tripped  and  reeling 
back  upon  the  Lord  of  Dynamos.  He  instinctively 
loosened  his  grip  upon  his  antagonist  to  save  himself. 

The  messenger,  sent  in  furious  haste  from  the  station 
to  find  out  what  had  happened  in  the  dynamo-shed,  met 
Azuma-zi  at  the  porter's  lodge  by  the  gate.  Azuma-zi 
tried  to  explain  something,  but  the  messenger  could 
make  nothing  of  the  black's  incoherent  English,  and 
hurried  on  to  the  shed.  The  machines  were  all  noisily 
at  work,  and  nothing  seemed  to  be  disarranged.  There 
was.  however,  a  queer  smell  of  singed  hair.  Then  he 
saw  an  odd-looking,  crumpled  mass  clinging  to  the 
front  of  the  big  dynamo  and,  approaching,  recognized 
the  distorted  remains  of  Holroyd. 

The  man  stared  and  hesitated  a  moment.  Then  he 
saw  the  face  and  shut  his  eyes  convulsively.  He  turned 
on  his  heel  before  he  opened  them,  so  that  he  should  not 
see  Holrovd  again,  and  went  out  of  the  shed  to  get 
advice  and  help. 


When  Azuma-zi  saw  Holroyd  die  in  the  grip  of  the 
Great  Dynamo,  he  had  been  a  little  scared  about  the 
consequences  of  his  act.  Vet  he  felt  strangely  elated, 
and  knew  that  the  favor  of  the  Lord  Dynamo  was  upon 
him.  His  plan  was  already  settled  when  he  met  the  man 
coming  from  the  station,  and  the  scientific  manager  who 
speedily  arrived  on  the  scene  jumped  at  the  obvious  con- 
clusion of  suicide.  This  expert  scarcely  noticed 
Azuma-zi  except  to  ask  a  few  questions.  Did  he  see 
Holroyd  kill  himself?  Azuma-zi  explained  he  had  been 
out  of  sight  at  the  engine  furnace  until  he  heard  a  dif- 
ference in  the  noise  from  the  dynamo. 

The  distorted  remains  of  Holroyd.  which  the  elec- 
trician removed  from  the  machine,  were  hastily  covered 
by  the  porter  with  a  coffee-stained  table-cloth.  Some- 
body, by  a  happy  inspiration,  fetched  a  medical  man. 
The  expert  was  chiefly  anxious  to  get  the  machine  at 
work  again,  for  seven  or  eight  trains  had  stopped  mid- 
way in  the  stuffy  tunnels  of  the  electric  railway. 
Azuma-zi,  answering  or  misunderstanding  the  questions 
of  the  people  who  had  by  authority  or  impudence  come 
into  the  shed,  was  presently  sent  back  to  the  stoke-hole 
by  the  scientific  manager.  Of  course  a  crowd  collected 
outside  the  gates  of  the  yard — a  crowd,  for  no  known 
reason,  always  hovers  for  a  day  or  two  near  the  scene 
of  a  sudden  death  in  London ;  two  or  three  reporters 
percolated  somehow  into  the  engine-shed,  and  one  even 
got  Azuma-zi ;  but  the  scientific  expert  cleared  them 
out  again,  being  himself  an  amateur  journalist. 

Presently  the  body  was  carried  away,  and  public 
interest  departed  with  it.  Azuma-zi  remained  very 
quietly  at  his  furnace,  seeing  over  and  over  again  in  the 
coals  a  figure  that  wriggled  violently  and  became  still. 
An  hour  after  the  murder,  to  any  one  coming  into  the 
shed  it  would  have  looked  exactly  as  if  nothing  remark- 
able had  ever  happened  there.  Peeping  presently  from 
his  engine-room,  the  black  saw  the  Lord  Dynamo  spin 
and  whirl  beside  his  little  brothers,  the  driving  wheels 
were  beating  round,  and  the  steam  in  the  pistons  went 
thud,  thud,  exactly  as  it  had  been  earlier  in  the  evening. 
After  all,  from  the  mechanical  point  of  view,  it  had 
been  a  most  insignificant  incident — the  mere  temporary 
deflection  of  a  current.  But  now  the  slender  form  and 
slender  shadow  of  the  scientific  manager  replaced  the 
sturdy  outline  of  Holroyd,  traveling  up  and  down  the 
lane  of  light  upon  the  vibrating  floor  under  the  straps 
between  the  engines  and  the  dynamos. 

"Have  I  not  served  my  Lord?"  said  Azuma-zi,  in- 
audibly,  from  his  shadow,  and  the  note  of  the  great 
dynamo  rang  out  full  and  clear.  As  he  looked  at  the 
big.  whirling  mechanism,  the  strange  fascination  of  it 
that  had  been  a  little  in  abeyance  since  Holroyd's  death 
resumed  its  sway. 

Xever  had  Azuma-zi  seen  a  man  killed  so  swiftly 
and  pitilessly.  The  big,  humming  machine  had  slain 
its  victim  without  wavering  for  a  second  from  its  steady 
beating.     It  was.  indeed,  a  mighty  god. 

The  unconscious  scientific  manager  stood  with  his 
back  to  him,  scribbling  on  a  piece  of  paper.  His  shadow 
lay  at  the  foot  of  the  monster. 

"Was  the  Lord  Dynamo  still  hungry?  His  servant 
was  read)'." 

Azuma-zi  made  a  stealthy  step  forward,  then  stopped. 
The  scientific  manager  suddenly  stopoed  writing,  and 
walked  down  the  shed  to  the  endmost  of  the  dynamos. 

Azuma-zi  hesitated,  and  then  slipped  across  noise- 
lessly  into  the  shadow  by  the  switch.  There  he  waited. 
Presently  the  manager's  footsteps  could  be  heard  return- 
ing. He  stopped  in  his  old  position,  unconscious  of 
the  stoker  crouching  ten  feet  away  from  him.  Then  the 
big  dynamo  suddenly  fizzled,  and  in  another  moment 
Azuma-zi  had  sprung  out  of  the  darkness  upon  him. 

First,  the  scientific  manager  was  gripped  round  the 
body  and  swung  toward  the  big  dynamo,  then,  kicking 
with  his  knee  and  forcing  his  antagonist's  head  down 
with  his  hands,  he  loosened  the  grip  on  his  waist  and 
swung  round  away  from  the  machine.  Then  the  black 
grasped  him  again,  putting  a  curly  head  against  his 
chest,  and  they  swayed  and  panted  as  it  seemed  for  an 
age  or  so.  Then  the  scientific  manager  was  impelled 
to  catch  a  black  ear  in  his  teeth  and  bite  furiously. 
The  black  yelled  hideously. 

They  rolled  over  on  the  floor,  and  the  black,  who  had 
apparently  slipped  from  the  vise  of  the  teeth  or  parted 
with  some  ear — the  scientific  manager  wondered  which 
at  the  time — tried  to  throttle  him.  The  scientific  man- 
ager was  making  some  ineffectual  efforts  to  claw  some- 
thing with  his  hands  and  to  kick,  when  the  welcome 
sound  of  quick  footsteps  sounded  on  the  floor.  The  next 
moment  Azuma-zi  had  left  him  and  darted  toward  the 
big  dynamo.     There  was  a  splutter  amid  the  roar. 

The  officer  of  the  company,  who  had  entered,  stood 
staring  as  Azuma-zi  caught  the  naked  terminals  in  his 
hands,  gave  one  horrible  convulsion,  and  then  hung 
motionless  from  the  machine,  his  face  violently  distorted. 

"I'm  jolly  glad  you  came  in  when  you  did,"  said  the 
scientific  manager,  still  sitting  on  the  floor. 

He  looked  at  the  still  quivering  figure.  "It  is  not  a 
nice  death  to  die,  apparently — but  it  is  quick." 

The  official  was  still  staring  at  the  body.  He  was  a 
man  of  slow  apprehension. 

There  was  a  pause. 

The  scientific  manager  got  up  on  his  feet  rather  awk- 
wardly. He  ran  his  fingers  along  his  collar  thought- 
fully, and  moved  his  head  to  and  fro  several  times. 

"Poor  Holroyd!  I  see  now."  Then  almost  mechani- 
cally he  went  toward  the  switch  in  the  shadow  and 
turned  the  current  into  the  railway  circuit  again.  As 
he  did  so,  the  singed  body  loosened  its  grip  upon  the 
machine  and  fell  forward  on  its  face. — From  "Thirty 
Strange  Stories." 
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A  NOVEL  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 


Mr.  Randall  Parrish  Combines  Action  and  Sentiment  in  His 
Story  of  the  Great  Struggle. 


Among  story-writers  of  his  own  calibre  Mr.  Parrish 
has  the  distinctive  charm  of  being  easily  read.  Mis 
plots  do  not  need  the  expedient  of  separate  introduc- 
tions to  separate  groups  of  people  or  the  gradual  con- 
vergence of  apparently  unrelated  interests.  The  cur- 
tain goes  up  with  the  hero  in  the  middle  of  the  stage, 
and  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  him,  nor  wish  to  lose  sight 
of  him,  until  the  play  is  over.  He  is  always  compact, 
direct,  and  vivid,  and  with  an  energetic  imagination 
at  high  pressure. 

All  these  virtues  are  well  displayed  in  "My  Lady  of 
the  South."  It  is  a  story  of  the  Civil  War,  of  one 
of  those  countless  episodes  wherein  the  dramatic  ex- 
periences of  a  normal  life  are  compressed  within  the 
limits  of  a  few  days.  First  comes  the  battle  scene  and 
its  conclusion,  with  the  retreat  of  the  Federal  army 
and  Lieutenant  King  left  stunned  and  unconscious 
under  the  gun.  Recovering  his  senses,  he  makes  his 
way  to  the  shelter  of  a  house  that  he  had  noted  during 
the  advance  and  hides  himself  in  the  woodshed,  uncer- 
tain of  his  reception.  There  he  overhears  a  conversa- 
tion between  Jean  Denslow  and  her  faithful  old  negro 
servant.  Lieutenant  Dunn  is  expected  momentarily  to 
arrive  on  leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose  of  marrying 
the  reluctant  Jean  and  taking  her  to  a  place  of  safety 
in  view  of  the  instant  moving  of  the  Confederate  forces, 
including  Jean's  father.  Jean  fears  and  distrusts  her 
lover,  but  she  has  no  option  in  the  matter,  as  a  dispatch 
rider  is  now  on  his  way  with  the  orders  that  will 
rob  her  of  her  natural  protectors.  She  makes  up  her 
mind  to  face  the  inevitable  and  to  accept  a  distasteful 
husband,  who  can  at  least  place  her  in  a  position  of  mo- 
mentary safety  upon  his  own  neighboring  estate.  The 
conversation  just  overheard  suggests  a  means  of  escape 
to  the  hiding  fugitive.  He  must  waylay  the  coming 
dispatch  rider,  secure  his  horse  and  uniform,  and  so 
make  his  way  through  the  enemy's  lines  to  the  camp 
of  General  Rosecrans.  In  addition  to  the  needs  of  his 
own  security,  he  now  has  detailed  information  as  to  the 
Confederate  strategy  and  the  contemplated  attack  upon 
his  friends. 

The  plan  works  well.  Waiting  until  night  and  reliev- 
ing a  negro  of  his  supper,  our  hero  makes  his  way  along 
the  road  and  selects  a  spot  suitable  for  his  venture. 
In  due  time  the  supposed  dispatch  rider  shows  up  and 
a  struggle  between  the  two  men  ensues: 

The  horse  saw  me  as  I  leaped  forward,  and  sprang  side- 
ways, the  suddenness  of  movement  causing  his  surprised  rider 
to  lean  far  out  in  instinctive  effort  to  retain  his  seat  in  the 
saddle.  What  followed  was  strain,  confusion,  struggle.  I 
had  him  hy  the  jacket  collar,  dragging  him  to  earth,  and  we 
went  down  together,  clinching  desperately.  His  revolvers 
were  in  the  saddle  holsters,  and  we  fought  it  out  with  bare 
hands.  It  was  so  swiftly  done  as  to  be  hardly  describable ; 
I  recall  blows  struck,  the  fierce  wrestling,  a  smothered  oath, 
a  grappling  at  the  throat,  the  rolling  over  and  over,  our  limbs 
twisted  together,  and  then  my  throttling  him  until  he  lay 
prone  and  helpless.  There  was  a  derringer  in  his  inner  jacket 
pocket.  I  felt  it  as  I  rested  on  top,  and,  wrenching  it  forth, 
I  pressed  the  round  muzzle  against  his  forehead,  my  voice 
full  of  threat  at  the  slightest  movement.  The  fellow  now 
lay  breathless,  trembling  like  an  aspen  from  exertion,  more 
frightened  than  hurt,  yet  with  all  the  fight  whipped  out  of 
him. 

Using  tittle  enough  ceremony,  I  stripped  him  of  jacket  and 
trousers,  flinging  down  in  return  beside  his  prostrate  body 
my  own  fragments  of  uniform.  As  I  hastily  donned  the  gar- 
ments thus  felonously  appropriated,  my  fingers  chanced  to 
touch  the  braided  insignia  of  rank  on  the  jacket  collar,  and 
I  stopped,  staring  down  in  surprise  at  the  dark  outline  still 
cowering  before  the   leveled   derringer. 

"Who  are  you,  an  orderly?" 

"No,   a   lieutenant   of   cavalry." 

A  flash  of  light  came  to  me;  I  had  waylaid  the  speeding 
bridegroom. 

"Oh,  indeed,"  I  said,  the  surprise  of  discovery  rendering 
me  careless.     "Then   I   suppose  you  must  be   Calvert  Dunn?" 

He  made  no  reply  which   I  could  understand. 

"Come,  you  might  as  well  answer  me." 

"I   am." 

"Of  Johnston's   staff,   I  believe,  but  what  regiment?" 

"The  Tenth  Georgia.  But  who  are  you?  What  do  you 
mean  by  this  attack?  How  do  you  happen  to  know  my 
name  ?" 

I  took  ample  time  to  consider  my  answer,  buttoning  the 
tight-fitting  jacket  to  the  throat;  then  said  coldly: 

"I  hardly  suppose  it  will  do  any  harm  for  you  to  know,  as 
I  propose  tying  you  up  safely,  and  leaving  you  here  out  of 
sight  and  sound.  You  will  be  discovered  all  right  by  morn- 
ing ;  by  that  time  I  shall  be  well  beyond  your  reach.  The 
truth  may  give  you  something  to  think  over,  but  first  answer 
me  a  question  or  two.  Have  your  pickets  been  withdrawn 
from  the  road  leading  east?" 

He  remained  silent,  until  I  pressed  the  lips  of  the  derringer 
against  his  cheek. 

"Yes,  damn  you ;  I  wouldn't  tell,  but  I  believe  you  know 
it  already.     What  I  want  to  know  is  who  you  are." 

All  is  well  so  far,  but  another  ordeal  still  remains. 
The  daring  fugitive  must  pass  the  house  from  which  he 
has  just  escaped,  and  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to 
evade  the  eyes  that  are  doubly  watchful  for  the  arrival 
of  the  bridegroom  and  of  the  dispatch  rider.  The  dark- 
ness is  in  his  favor,  and  moreover  successive  forage 
parties  have  robbed  the  house  of  all  materials  for  arti- 
ficial light.  But  nevertheless  the  Federal  soldier  is 
stopped,  and  in  the  first  moment  of  chagrin  he  finds 
that  he  is  mistaken  for  the  bridegroom.  He  has  no 
alternative  between  instant  capture  and  an  acceptance 
of  the  position  assigned.  The  clergyman  is  present,  the 
bride  is  willing,  and  almost  before  he  has  time  to 
collect  his  thoughts  and  in  the  deep  gloom  of  the  house 
he  has  assumed  the  personality  of  Lieutenant  Dunn  and 
is  married  to  Jean  Denslow: 

It  was  already  too  late !  Too  late !  The  evil  was  done, 
the  act  consummated !  In  darkness,  in  masquerade,  pretend- 
ing to  be  another,  I  stood  there  and  married  Jean   Denslow  ! 


:  I  was  actually  guilty  of  this  low,  despicable  fraud  on  a  woman; 

j  I  had  connived  at  this  ungentlemanly  act :  I  had  permitted 
-  [f  to  sink  lo  this  unspeakable  meanness.  I  do  not  com- 
prehend now  how  I  ever  held  my  peace;  how  I  met  the  out- 
stretched hands  of  congratulation,  what  inane  words  I 
mumbled  in  reply.  I  was  conscious  merely  of  regret,  of 
humiliation,  intense  shame.  She  never  came  near  me,  never 
once  spoke,  but  I  heard  her  sob  chokingly  as  she  hid  her 
face  on  her  father's  shoulder.  Slowly  the  life  came  creeping 
back  to  me,  and  with  it  the  realization  of  our  position,  a  dim 
comprehension  that  the  cowardly  game  must  now  be  played 
out  to  the  end.  However  inexcusable  the  fraud,  it  must 
now  lie  turned  to  good  account ;  results  must  in  some  measure 
justify  the  deceit.  1  gripped  my  hands  on  the  chair-back, 
compelling  myself  to  attend  to  what  was  going  on  about  me. 
I  -  had  disappeared,  but  I  could  hear  the  sound  of  horses 
being   ied   forward  over  the  grass  below. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  hypercritical  to  suggest  that 
the  probabilities  are  here  a  little  over-strained.  Mak- 
ing all  allowances  for  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion, 
it  might  be  thought  that  some  dissimilarity  of  voice, 
or  even  the  revelation  of  a  lucifer  match  would  have 
aroused  suspicion.  But,  after  all,  it  is  the  improbable 
that  happens  and  chance  and  courage  are  old  and  close 
allies. 

And  so  Lietuenant  King  rides  away  with  his  wife, 
intending  to  take  her  to  her  original  destination  and  to 
leave  her  at  the  door  as  Lieutenant  Dunn  himself  must 
have  done.  Unfortunately,  he  does  not  know  the  road, 
and  after  one  or  two  mistakes  that  would  have  been 
impossible  to  the  Confederate  officer  Jean's  slow  bewil- 
derment suddenly  flares  into  fierce  certainty  and  all 
concealment  is  necessarily  at  an  end.  A  period  of 
painful  explanation  follows  and  King  is  given  to  under- 
stand that  however  distasteful  might  have  been  a  mar- 
riage to  Lieutenant  Dunn  of  the  Southern  forces,  it 
was  infinitely  preferable  to  one  with  an  unknown  officer 
of  the  Xorth: 

'"It  was  because  I  knew  you  dreaded  that  marriage  to  Cal- 
vert   Dunn." 

"And,"  she  burst  forth,  "did  you  imagine  I  would  prefer 
one   with   you?" 

"Certainly  not,  but  it  saved  you  from  him  and  from  what 
might  have  proven  a  lifetime  of  misery.  You  need  never  see 
me  again,  and  any  court  would  immediately  grant  you  a 
divorce  on  the  ground  of  fraud.  I  even  doubt  if  such  a 
marriage  would  be  held  legal." 

"But — but,  you  do  not  understand,"  her  words  almost  sobs. 
"I  have  ridden  away  with  you.  I  am  here  alone  with  you 
now." 

"My  purpose  is  to  leave  you  at  Fairview.  It  will  require 
no  more  than  two  hours  from  the  time  we  left  your  people 
before  we  arrive  there.  No  one  need  ever  know  the  truth. 
excepting  those  anxious  to  protect  your  good  name.  You 
may  trust  me   implicitly." 

"Trust  you — you!  VYhat,  after  all  this?  After  your  lies, 
your  eavesdropping,  your  spying,  your  tricking  of  me  into 
this  awful  situation  ?  God  forgive  me.  Married  to  a  Yankee ! 
Release  my  rein." 

I  hesitated,  the  fierce  flaming  up  of  her  anger  so  suddenly 
paralyzing  my  senses.  There  was  a  swift  uplifting  of  her 
arm  to  a  level  with  my  head. 

"I  mean  it.  You  thought  me  helpless,  and — and  in  your 
power,  but  I  am  not.  You  drop  that  rein,  or  I'll  fire.  Oh. 
I  can  do  it,  you — miserable  Yankee  spy.  I  hate  and  despise 
you." 

She  drew  back  her  horse,  wheeling  the  animal  about,  yet 
turning  in  the  saddle  herself  so  as  to  keep  me  in  view. 

"I  do  not  know  why  I  do  not  kill  you,"  she  exclaimed,  her 
voice  growine  bitter  with  anger.  "It  is  what  I  should  do : 
you  deserve  it  by  your  own  confession,  and  the  one  shot 
would  release  me.  Married  to  a  Yankee !"  every  syllable 
hissing  from  her  lips.  "The  verv  thought  crazes  me  and  puts 
murder  in  my  heart.  I  am  going  to  Fairview  alone — alone. 
Do  you  hear  that  ?  If  you  dare  attempt  to  follow  me  I  will 
shoot  you  in  your  tracks  as  I  would  a  dog,  you  low-down. 
Yankee  cur." 

With  a  single  leap  forward,  both  horse  and  rider  disap- 
peared in   the  gloom. 

For  the  moment  our  hero  is  well  pleased  to  be  free 
from  a  distressing  situation,  but  then  comes  the  realiza- 
tion that  Jean  is  aware  of  his  possession  of  dangerous 
military  information  and  will  certainly  warn  the  South- 
ern commander  that  his  plans  have  miscarried.  The 
lady  must  therefore  be  captured  again,  and  this  is  done 
after  she  has  been  thrown  from  her  horse  and  dis- 
abled by  a  sprained  ankle.  Being  now  helpless  for 
mischief.  Lieutenant  King  conveys  his  wife  to  her 
intended  destination,  leaves  her  in  good  hands,  and 
makes  his  way  without  further  adventure  to  General 
Rosecrans. 

But  he  is  fated  to  rejoin  his  unwilling  wife  under 
circumstances  more  favorable  to  himself.  Appointed 
by  Rosecrans  as  lieutenant  of  scouts,  it  is  a  part  of 
his  duty  to  search  the  house  in  which  Jean  is  harbored, 
and  here  begins  an  interesting  duel  between  husband 
and  wife,  and  one  attended  by  varying  fortunes.  Jean 
knows  that  the  young  lieutenant  of  scouts  is  named 
King,  but  she  has  only  a  growing  suspicion  that  he  is 
the  same  King  who  has  already  figured  so  largely  in 
her  experience  of  a  few  days  before: 

"I  feel  quite  ashamed  of  thus  intruding "  I  began,  con- 
scious of  the  growing  restraint  in  her  manner. 

"It  is  unnecessary  to  apologize.     I   have  long  since  learned 

this  part   of   the   incivility   of   war.     My   own   home   has   been 

rched   often    enough   by   your   soldiery.     It    is   to    save   this 

bouse    from    such    outrage    that    I    have    asked   you   to    act    in 

person." 

"And  I  shall  perform  my  duty  with  all  respect." 

I    felt    the    swift    glance    of    her    veiled    eyes    was    full    of 

thanks,  but   the   k.ng  lashes  drooped  so  quickly  that  I   gained 

.    a  glimpse  of  the  blue-gray   depths.     Yet   even   this   set 

my   heart   throbbing  as   I   opened   the   door   nearest   my   hand. 

It    was    the    front    parlor,    the    furniture    covered     with     linen 

protectors,  a  large,  but  gloomy  apartment,  with  all  the  curtains 

closely    drawn    lo    shut    out    the    sunlight     A     single    glance 

led    its    emptiness.      In    similar    manner    I    examined    the 

music-room,   the   family   sitting-room,   the   private   chamber   of 

the   jud.ye.   and    a    dining-room    of   regal    proportions.      To    most 

mi*  tlie^e    I    devoted   no    more  than  a   cursory   glance,   but   wher- 

liors  appeared  I  entered  and  made  certain  of  what   they 

led,  although   Miss   Denslow  did   not   leave   the   hall,  or 

endeavor,    in    any    way,    to    accompany   me.     By    this   time   we 

were   beyond   the    foot   of   the   stairs,    nearly    at    the    rear   end 

of   the   cire-it   hall,    and.   as   I    emerged    from    the    dining-room, 

she  pointed  to  a  small  door  farthest  to  the  left. 

"This  is  being  utilized  as  a  storeroom  and  the  key  is  kept 


in  the  kitchen.  It  you  care  to  look  inside  I  will  get  it  for 
you/1 

"Now  I  have  begun  I  should  like  to  make  a  thorough   i 

"Very  well." 

She  was  back  in  a  moment,  inserting  the  key  in  the  lock. 
The  room  was  dark,  and  I  took  a  single  step  within,  feeling 
in  my  pocket  as  I  stood  there  for  a  match  case.  I  had  it 
open  in  my  hand,  still  peering  curiously  into  the  Mac 
when  the  door  crashed  behind  me,  and  I  heard  the  sharp  click 
of  the  key  in  the  lock.  An  instant  I  balanced  there.  hel| 
from    sudden    surprise-    then    I    hurle  :  gainst    the 

unyielding    wood. 

A  loose  board  in  the  floor  soon  settles  the  question 
of  imprisonment,  and  King  soon  finds  himself  at  com- 
parative liberty  and  overhearing  a  conversation   as 
his  disposal  in  which  some  Confederate  officers  are  par- 
ticipating.   »It  being  decided  to  examine  the  prisoner, 
one  of  the  young  men  goes  upstairs  for  his   weap 
closely    followed   by    Lieutenant    King,    who     hope 
escape  from  one  of  the  windows.     With  this  intent  he 
enters  one  of  the  bedrooms  and  makes  a  terrible  dis- 
covery : 

For  an  instant  I  could  not  believe  my  own  eyes ;  then, 
slowly,  but  with  throbbing  heart,  I  moved  across  the  narrow- 
space,  and  bent  over  the  motionless  fipure.  What  could  it 
mean  ?  The  man  was  clothed  in  short  gray  jacket,  and 
calvary  boots,  splashed  with  mud.  Could  it  be  possible  this 
was  the  same  officer  who  had  just  passed  up  the  stair?  He 
lay  on  one  side,  somewhat  huddled  up.  exactly  as  be  had  fallen, 
and  I  straightened  the  body,  turning  the  face  upward.  He 
was  a  man  not  far  from  my  own  age  apparently,  a  bit  swarthy 
of  complexion,  with  dark  hair  and  a  small  black  mn.-: 
The  jagged  gash  of  a  knife  wound  in  the  throat  til 
death  had  come,  yet  it  must  have  been  sudden,  for  the  fea- 
tures were  not  distorted.  I  staggered  back  to  my  feet,  still 
staring  at  him,  unable  fully  to  comprehend  all  the  meaning  of 
this  situation,  yet  already  dimly  realizing  its  seriousness. 
However  it  might  have  occurred,  this  act  of  blood  would  be 
charged  to  me.  The  moment  it  was  discovered  by  those  below, 
and  my  vanishing  from  the  storeroom  became  known,  I  would 
be  connected  with  this  crime.  My  first  thought  was  thai  of 
immediate  escape ;  it  would  be  ten  minutes,  perhaps  even 
longer,  before  those  others  would  become  alarmed  at  his 
absence,  and  begin  investigating  the  cause.  That  would  afford 
me  opportunity  for  the  effort.  But  how  could  I  go  ?  By  way 
of  the  window,  of  course;  for  there,  undoubtedly  was  where 
the  real  murderer  had  disappeared.  I  sprang  for 
aroused  to  action  by  the  fear  which  gripped  me,  and  peered 
out.  Although  the  night  shadows  were  deceptive  I  judged  it 
must  be  fully  thirty  feet  to  the  ground.  As  I  leaned  across 
the  sill  my  hand  touched  something  moist,  and  I  lifted  it  to 
the  light,  perceiving  the  red  stain  of  blood.  The  murderer 
had  hung  there  an  instant  before  he  dropped. 

Somehow  the  sight  brought  with  it  a  revulsion  of  feeling. 
I  was  not  a  coward;  I  would  not  run  away  like  a  cur.  If  I 
did,  and  if  I  succeeded  in  my  escape,  it  would  lie  with  the 
brand  of  murder  on  me.  They  would  say  I  did  this  deed; 
even  Jean  Denslow  would  believe  it.  The  very  chance  thought 
of  the  girl  served  to  spur  my  reviving  courage.  No,  I  would 
face  this  like  a  man  ;  I  would  ally  myself  with  her  and  her 
friends ;  I  would  help  trace  down  the  fiend  guilty  of  so  foul 
an  act.  I  stepped  back  over  the  motionless  body,  and  opened 
the  door.     As  I  did  so  I  came  face  to  face  with  Jean  Denslow. 

And  so  our  hero  is  once  more  a  prisoner,  and  this 
time  under  suspicion  of  murder.  Then  the  tables  are 
turned  by  the  arrival  of  a  body  of  Federal  scouts, 
turned  again  by  the  appearance  of  another  body  of 
Confederates,  and  the  house  is  subjected  to  a  siege, 
during  which  Lieutenant  King  is  again  trapped  by  Jean 
and  again  makes  his  escape: 

The  door  opened  noiselessly,  and  I  crept  out,  my  eyes  never 
leaving  her  motionless  figure.  Apparently  there  was  some 
movement  downstairs,  for  she  kept  looking  intently  that  way, 
utterly  oblivious  to  any  danger  from  behind.  I  was  within  a 
foot  of  her  before  some  instinct  told  her  of  my  presence. 
Even  as  she  leaped  to  her  feet,  giving  vent  to  a  faint  cry  of 
startled  fear,  I  had  grasped  the  barrel  of  her  gun,  and  held 
it  safely. 

"You  said.   Miss  Denslow,  this   was  war,"   I   began  sternly, 
"and  now  it's  my  turn.     Give  me  the  carbine."     She  released 
her  grasp  of  it,  her  eyes  on  my  face.     They  were  not  a 
but  soft  from  unshed  tears.     Some  way  the  expression  in  them 
took  all  the  fight  out  of  me. 

"I — I  am  sorry,"  I  stammered  lamely,  ''that  I  must  hold 
you  prisoner,  but  you  have  proven  too  dangerous  to  be 
allowed  to  go  free." 

"How  did  you  get  here?  Where  did  you  come  from?"  she 
questioned,   finding  her  voice. 

"Oh,  that  was  simple  enough.  I  came  out  through  the 
window  of  one  room,  and  in  through  the  window  of  another. 
Some  of  your  friends  shot  at  me,  but  their  marksmanship 
was  poor.  You  must  have  a  pretty  low  opinion  of  "Yankees 
to  suppose  one  would  lie  idle  under  lock  and 

She  sank  back  on  the  chair,  her  face  buried  in  her  hands. 
A  wave  of  pity  swept  over  me. 

"Don't  be  angry,"  I  urged,  thinking  only  of  her.  "I  could 
do  no  less." 

"I  am  not  angry  at  you,"  and  she  looked  up  at  me,  the 
tears  now  plainly  visible;  "I  respect  you  more  because  you 
have  not  yielded.  But — but  I  have  failed — failed  utterly.  I 
am  angry  with  myself,  humiliated,  miserable." 

"Yes,  I  can  understand  that.  I  felt  much  the  same  when 
the  lock  clicked  behind  me.  But  all  this  is  the  fortune 
of  war,  and  it  may  be  your  turn  t«  rejoice  in  another  i 
There  was  a  noise  behind,  and  I  wheeled  about  quickly. 
O'Brien  stood  in  the  open  doorway  through  which  I  had  come, 
staring  at  us. 

"1  got  toired  waitin",  sor,"  he  said  grinning,  "so  I  timed 
me    luck   at  the  gutter   route." 

"Very  good,"  I  returned,  driven  by  hi-1  presence  to  action. 
"And  now,  Miss  Denslow,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  lock  you 
up  for  a  while." 

The  discriminating  reader  of  this  delightful  story  will 
have  discovered  long  since  that  love  and  war  are  not 
necessarily  incompatible  forces  and  that  Jean's  attitude 
toward  her  husband  has  been  somewhat  modified  by 
the  contact  even  of  strenuous  struggle.  Indeed,  she  is 
a  very  fascinating  young  woman,  is  Jean,  and  w< 
quite  prepared  to  see  a  gradual  waning  of  her  ; 
to  discriminate  between  the  blue  and  the  gray.  But  it 
is  very  gradual  and  there  arc  man  -  that 

can  not  even  be  indicated  in  so  brief  a  sketch  of  a  stir- 
ring story  of  stirring  days.  Mr.  Parrish  has  done  well 
all  the  way  through  and  has  added  to  an  enviable  repu- 
tation. 

"My  Lady  of  the  South."  by  Randall  l\irri  li.  Pub- 
lished by  A'.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicag 

The  Russian  Czar  rules  over  16". 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 

By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 

Religion  and  Miracle,  by  George  A.  Gordon. 
Published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, Boston  and  New  York;  $1.30. 
The  author  tells  us  that  the  miraculous  has 
slowly  ceased  to  be  of  service  in  the  evolution 
of  his  religious  belief,  and  that  for  him  the 
incomparable  genius  of  Christianity  is  in  the 
way  in  which  it  enables  human  beings  to  live 
in  the  consciousness  of  God.  Miracles  may 
have  occurred  or  they  may  not ;  it  is  as  dog- 
matic to  affirm  as  to  deny,  but  the  question 
leaves  unassailed  the  essential  values  of  re- 
ligion in  the  spiritual  evolution  of  humanity. 
This  is  of  course  easy  of  demonstration, 
and  the  author  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
convincing  suavity  with  which  he  shows  how 
religion  may  be  freed  from  the  domination  of 
the  supernatural  and  how  much  it  gains  in 
power  by  the  process.  The  supreme  value  of 
Christianity  is  in  its  practical  and  attainable 
idealism.  Supernaturalism  is  neither  practical 
nor  ideal. 

At  the  same  time  we  may  wonder  that  so 
lucid  a  thinker  does  not  advance  a  conjecture 
that  the  Biblical  miracles  are  not  supernatural, 
but  are  rather  the  result  of  the  profounder 
knowledge  of  natural  law  that  may  follow  an 
extraordinary  and  super-normal  spiritual  de- 
velopment. Christ  himself  made  no  claim  to 
supernaturalism.  On  the  contrary,  He  sug- 
gested that  His  power  was  the  normal  result 
of  a  spirituality  to  which  all  could  attain,  in 
the  same  way  as  a  scientist  may  recommend 
certain  courses  of  study  as  the  only  road  to 
the  practical  capacities  that  follow  knowledge. 
There  is  no  warrant  for  the  assumption  of 
supernaturalism  in  connection  with  what  are 
called  miracles  any  more  than  in  the  case  of 
the  scientist  who  performs  a  feat  impossible 
to  the  uninstructed  by  combining  two  gases 
with  an  electric  spark  and  producing  water. 
A  belief  in  Biblical  miracles  implies  no  ac- 
ceptance of  supernaturalism,  and  it  is  the  un- 
holy union  between  them  that  has  placed  more 
stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  the  would-be 
believer  than  all  other  causes  combined.  The 
Biblical  miracles  imply  a  greater  knowledge 
of  natural  law  than  that  possessed  by  the 
multitude  and  they  seem  to  imply  nothing 
else.  The  author  would  have  had  a  stronger 
case  had  he  discriminated  between  miracles 
and  supernaturalism  and  rejected  the  latter 
without   the    former. 


and  our  sympathies  veer.  Armstrong's  en- 
gagement to  a  fine  and  good  girl  has  already 
lasted  so  long  as  to  cause  gossip,  but  he  seems 
blankly  unaware  of  the  suffering  to  Elice  that 
necessarily  follows  the  pursuit  of  his  ideal. 
He  can  neither  marry  her  now  nor  can  he 
ever  expect  to  maintain  her  in  comfort,  but 
consideration  for  her,  or  indeed  for  anything 
but  his  own  aesthetic  ambition,  is  no  part  of  his 
plan.  His  sublimated  selfishness  is  the  out- 
come of  a  naturally  weak  character,  and  when 
successive  literary  disappointments  come  to 
him  we  are  not  surprised  that  he  should  find 
solace  in  drink.  Roberts,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  will  do  nothing  unless  it  pays,  is  gradually 
detected  in  a  series  of  good  deeds.  Having 
been  ground  fine  in  the  mills  of  adversity, 
he  knows  the  power  of  money  and  the  efficacy 
that  it  gives  to  beneficent  intention,  and  it  is 
he  who  finally  pulls  Armstrong  from  the  ditch 
into  which  his  weakness  has  cast  him.  "The 
Dominant  Dollar"  is  a  character  study  of 
some  ability,  and  an  additional  proof,  if  such 
be  needed,  that  money  does  not  necessarily 
destroy  character  nor  the  lack  of  it  create  one. 


When  a  Woman  Woos.  by  Charles  Marriott. 
Published  by  the  John  Lane  Company, 
New  York;  $1.50. 
This  is  the  story  of  a  girl  who  will  strongly 
fascinate  or  strongly  repel,  according  to  the 
viewpoint  and  perhaps  according  to  the  sex 
of  the  reader.  Audrey  Tregarthen  is  the 
twenty-five-year-old  daughter  of  commonplace 
people  at  a  summer  resort,  and  her  mother 
drinks.  She  is  well  educated,  intensely  femi- 
nine, with  a  strong  sense  of  duty  and  with 
the  qualities  that  are  usually  called  good. 
But  when  Dr.  Fielding,  a  middle-aged 
widower,  comes  to  Lew  Alston  in  order  to 
find  privacy  for  literary  work  she  allows  him 
to  form  a  casual  acquaintance  with  her  on 
the  road  and  to  kiss  her  at  their  first  parting. 
Moreover,  she  practically  invites  herself  to 
his  lonely  bungalow  and  lays  siege  to  him 
not  with  any  deliberate  scheme  of  conquest, 
but  simply  because  he  affords  her  relief  from 
her  dreary  surroundings.  Fielding  is  much 
of  a  gentleman  or  the  story  would  end  earlier 
and  tragically.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  scene 
from  this  extraordinary  wooing : 

One  day,  when  Fielding  had  again  suggested 
that  they  might  meet  in  a  less  compromising  man- 
ner, she  taunted  him  with  being  afraid  of  his 
reputation.  Her  unreasonableness  made  him  an- 
gry, and  he  refused  to  answer  her.  After  a  few 
minutes  she  put  aside  her  sewing,  and,  coming 
over  to  where  he  sat  writing,  leaned  over  and 
rested  her  cheek  against  his.  Pie  did  not  respond, 
and  with  a  low  laugh  she  slid  her  face  round 
until  her  parted  lips,  passive  and  inviting,  touched 
his  mouth.  He  caught  and  kissed  her  savagely, 
and  then,  ashamed  of  the  reflex  action,  reddened 
and    muttered: 

"Good  God,  woman,  where  did  you  learn  that?" 
"Learn?"  she  said,  holding  herself  a  little  away. 
"I  don't  understand.     It  is  what  one  would  do  to 
a  cross  child." 

We  like  Audrey;  we  like  her  very  much, 
and  for  her  courage  in  putting  aside  the  con- 
vention that  for  most  women  is  as  a  drawn 
sword. 


The  Man  in  the  Tower,  by  Rupert  S.  Holland. 
Published  by  the  J.    B.   Lippincott   Com- 
pany,   Philadelphia;    $1.50. 
The    novel-reading    public    is    not    yet    tired 
of    those    apocryphal    little    principalities    with 
their   beautiful   princesses   who    are   always   in 
some  kind   of  trouble   and   are   always   being 
rescued    by    gallant    young    men    from    other 
parts    of    Europe    and    from    America.      Zenda 
was  the  first  of  these  romantic  countries  and 
Altenstein    is   the   last,   but    their    total   would 
cover  the  whole  area  of  Europe. 

Here  we  have  a  story  of  a  dispossessed 
prince  who  lives  in  exile  in  Paris  until  better 
days  shall  dawn.  He  falls  in  love  with  a 
young  lady  only  to  discover  that  she  is  the 
princess  of  a  Balkan  principality  adjoining  his 
own  rightful  heritage,  and  that  she  has  been 
forced  "into  an  unwelcome  betrothal  for  rea- 
sons of  state  and  in  order  that  the  adjoining 
countries  may  be  united  under  the  same  ruler. 
Danilo  secures  the  aid  of  an  American  friend 
and  hastens  to  his  own  country  in  order  to 
prevent  the  marriage.  They  are  both  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned,  but  finally  escape  in 
the  nick  of  time,  overthrow  the  usurper,  and 
restore  the  country  to  its  rightful  loyalty. 
There  is  an  unwelcome  touch  of  the  grotesque 
in  the  conception  of  a  ruler  who  lived  in  such 
strict  seclusion  that  none  of  his  subjects  had 
ever  seen  him,  and  the  grotesque  is  markedly 
out  of  pl.-ce  in  stories  of  the  Zenda  type. 
But  it  is  not  obtrusive  enough  seriously  to 
mar   a   capital   story. 


has  maintained  a  happy  mean,  but  it  would 
have  been  better  had  he  avoided  the  expedient 
of  an  entirely  new  natural  gas.  His  hero 
is  a  young  inventor  who  hides  himself  away 
among  the  sand  dunes  on  the  east  coast  in 
order  to  perfect  his  machine,  which  is  to  give 
him  a  mastery  of  the  air  over  all  his  rela- 
tively successful  competitors.  His  seclusion 
is  invaded  by  a  beautiful  young  woman  who 
has  descended  from  a  passing  airship  in  or- 
der to  escape  the  unwelcome  attentions  of  a 
lover,  and  as  she  can  not  manage  the  craft  in 
which  she  makes  her  descent  she  is  badly  in 
need  of  the  rescue  that  follows.  Then  comes 
a  series  of  reasonably  exciting  events,  some 
of  them  of  the  ancient  kind  associated  with 
love-making  and  others  connected  with  the 
newer  art  of  aviation.  It  concludes,  of  course, 
with  the  triumph  of  the  love-making  and  of 
the  airship,  and  we  fee]  ourselves  a  little 
closer  in  imagination  to  the  day  of  the  "na- 
tions' airy  navies." 

The  Dupe,  by  Gerald  Biss.  Published  by 
Brentano's. 
This  is  a  detective  story  along  somewhat 
original  lines,  seeing  that  we  know  the  crimi- 
nal from  the  start,  and  the  interest  centres 
around  his  capture  rather  than  his  identifica- 
tion. The  time-honored  blotting  paper  clue 
might  have  been  avoided  with  advantage,  but 
it  plays  only  a  small  part,  and  the  story  as 
a   whole  is   original  and   direct. 


Eye  -  comfort  is  often 
the  result  of  knowing 
where  to  get  your  glasses. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

218  Post  St.  opticians 


From    the   Book   of  Life,   by   Richard    Burton. 
Published   by    Little,    Brown   &    Co.,    Bos- 
ton;  $1.25. 
These  verses  are  somewhat  above  the  aver- 
age  of   those  that   ordinarily   find   their   way 
into  book   form.      There   are   one   or  two  that 
we  should  be  almost  sorry  to  miss,  but  many 
are  trivial,  seeming  to  serve  no  purpose  but  to 
add  a  page  to  a  volume. 


— A  SENSIBLE  DEPARTURE — 

In   Fiction   Publishing 

The  WOMAN 

and  the   SWORD 

By  RUPERT  LORRAINE 

A  stirring  novel,  full  of  thrilling  situations, 

and    abounding   in    interest    from    first   to 

last.     The  size  of  the  regular  SI. 50  novel. 

Second   Edition       75   cents 

A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO.,  Publishers 


Fernando  Cortes,  and  the  Conquest  of  Mexico, 
by  Francis  Augustus  MacNutt.  Pub- 
lished by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York;  $1.35. 
The  author  is  probably  the  chief  living  au- 
thority upon  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  while 
the  historical  value  of  his  "Letters  of  Cortes" 
and  "Batholomew  de  Las  Casas"  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated.  In  this  volume  we  have  the 
clear  and  concise  story  of  Cortes,  unencum- 
bered by  original  documents  and  reports  and 
narrated  with  a  direct  sequence  that  ad- 
mirably fulfills  its  biographical  purpose.  ■  The 
author  shows  perhaps  a  slight  weakness  for 
moral  generalizations,  as,  for  example,  in  his 
assertion  that  "the  Spanish  sovereigns  dis- 
played sincere  and  unfailing  solicitude  for  the 
spiritual  and  material  welfare  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indians."  Elsewhere  and  in  relation  to 
Cortes,  he  says  "the  permanently  beneficent 
results  secured  to  humanity  by  his  conquests 
remain  forever  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
historically  debatable,"  although  it  may  still 
be  questioned  if  the  remedy  supplied  by  the 
Spaniards  for  "the  military  and  religious  des- 
potism of  Montezuma"  was  not  many  times 
worse  than  the  disease.  But  if  these  verdicts 
are  excessive,  they  are  at  least  upon  the  side 
of  generosity  and  do  little  to  mar  a  well- 
conceived  and  well-balanced  biography. 


by    Will    Lillibridge. 
McClurg  &  Co.,   Chi- 


Thc  Dominant  Dollar, 
Published  by  A.  C 
cago;   $1.50. 

The  author  might  have  chosen  a  better 
title,  seeing  that  the  dollars  of  his  hero  are 
far  from  being  dominant.  Indeed,  we  are 
asked  to  witness  them  in  a  position  of  veri- 
table servitude  to  a  fine  and  helpful  ideal. 

The   opening   chapter   introduces   us  to   two 

men,  one  of  them  a  college  professor  with  an 

apparently    high    and    unmercenary    goal    and 

the  other  a    msiness  man  who  measured  every 

aim  by   its   capacity   to   "pay."     Naturally   our 

sympathies   are   with   Armstrong,   who   refuses 

a  lucrativ     position  as  chemist  to  a  manufac- 

•i'j   bui'Tiess  rather  than  surrender  his  col- 

isiUon    and    the    two    hundred    "bright 

'  who  listen  to  his  lectures. 

jry    soon    comes    a    change    of    wind 


Veronica  Play  fair,  by  Maud  Wilder  Good- 
win. Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston;  $1-50. 
This  is  a  story  of  the  old-fashioned  days 
at  Bath  with  a  stage  occupied  by  such  celebri- 
ties as  Beau  Nash,  Swift,  Pope,  and  Boling- 
broke.  We  have,  too,  a  singularly  pleasing 
sketch  of  Benjamin  Franklin  as  a  printer's 
apprentice  in  London.  The  heroine  is  Ve- 
ronica Playfair,  who  finds  herself  suddenly 
introduced  to  fashionable  life  and  bewildered 
by  the  attentions  of  rival  suitors.  To  avoid 
a  scandal  she  allows  herself  to  be  married  to 
Sir  Miles  Farringdon  and  she  discovers  that 
she  really  loves  him  only  when  her  husband 
has  been  desperately  wounded  in  a  duel.  The 
story  is  useful  for  its  careful  outline  sketch 
of  the  men  of  the  day,  while  Veronica  her- 
self makes  a  more  distinct  and  pleasing  im- 
pression as  the  book  draws  to  a  close.  The 
colored  illustrations  are  good. 


New  Publications. 
Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.,  New  York,  have 
published  a  sketch  by  Will  Irwin  entitled 
"Warrior,  the  Untamed:  The  Story  of  an 
Imaginative  Press  Agent,"  with  illustrations 
by   F.    R.    Gruger. 

Dufneld  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  published 
"Practical  Recipes,"  by  Mrs.  B.  B.  Cutter,  "a 
collection  of  unrivaled  recipes  never  before 
published  .  .  .  unlike  many  other  cook 
books,  of  real  and  definite  service  in  the 
kitchen."     The   price   is   $1.25. 

Mitchell  Kennerley,  New  York,  has  pub- 
lished a  little  volume  entitled  "The  Pleasure 
of  Reading  the  Bible,"  by  Temple  Scott.  The 
author  handles  his  subject  from  the  general 
and  literary  rather  than  from  the  doctrinal 
standpoint.     The  price  is  50  cents. 

A  clever  story  for  children  is  "Pinocchio  ; 
or.  The  Adventures  of  a  Little  Wooden  Boy." 
translated  from  the  Italian  by  Joseph  Walker 
and  published  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co., 
New  York.  "Pinocchio"  is  said  to  have  had 
a  great  popularity  in  Italy,  where  nearly  a 
million  copies  have  been  sold  in  twenty  years. 
The  price  is  $1. 

"How  to  Identify  the  Stars,"  by  Willis  I- 
Milham,  Ph.  D.,  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  is  a  little  book  that  should  be  wel- 
come to  the  amateur  astronomer.  In  addition 
to  useful  tables  of  stars  and  constellations,  it 
shows  us  what  can  be  done  by  the  unaided  eye 
and  serves  as  an  encouragement  to  more 
ambitious    efforts. 

"Joshua  James,  Life  Saver,"  by  Sumner  I. 
Kimball,  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  "True 
American  Types"  series  published  by  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  Boston. 
Joshua  James  devoted  sixty  years  to  the  work 
of  life-saving  and  has  been  the  general  su- 
perintendent of  the  Life-Saving  Service  since 
its  inception.  The  price  is  60  cents  per  vol- 
ume and  there  are  now  six  volumes  in  the 
series. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  pub- 
lished three  lectures  delivered  by  Basil  Lan- 
neau  Gildersleeve,  entitled  "Hellas  and  His- 
peria,  or  the  Vitality  of  Greek  Studies  in 
America."  Professor  Gildersleeve's  object  is 
not  to  defend  the  university  teaching  of 
Greek,  but  to  show  how  it  can  be  connected 
vitally  with  modern  life.  "It  may  be  con- 
sidered," he  says,  "as  a  renewal,  a  moral,  in- 
tellectual, spiritual  reproduction  with  which 
our  modern  life,  our  American  life,  has  to 
do,  both  in  contrast  and  coincidence,  an  in- 
defeasible  exemplar." 


Vi 


inia  of  the  Air  Lanes,  by  Herbert  Quick. 

Published  by  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Company, 

Indianapolis;   $1.50. 

Air-ship    fiction    is    already    upon    us,    but 

most  of  the  writers  to  date  have  fallen  victim 

to    one    of   the    twin    dangers   of   exaggeration 

and    over-technicality.      Mr.    Quick,    however, 


An  Art  Series. 
The  latest  additions  to  the  "Little  Books 
on  Art"  now  in  course  of  publication  by 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago,  are  "The  Arts 
of  Japan,"  by  Edward  Dillon,  and  "Illumi- 
nated MSS."  by  John  W.  Bradley.  These 
little  works  are  written  with  a  precise  knowl- 
edge of  their  subjects  and  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  untechnical  student.  They  are  taste- 
fully bound  in  blue  and  gold  and  profusely 
illustrated.  Other  volumes  in  the  series  deal 
with  "Enamels,"  "Miniatures,"  "Jewellery," 
'"Bookplates,"  "English  Furniture,"  and 
"Christian  Symbolism."  The  price  is  $1  per 
volume. 


New  York 


San  Francisco 


The  White  House 


The  Book  Department 

carries  a  complete  stock  of 
English,  French,  German, 
Italian  and  Spanish  books, 
current  French  and  German 
reviews,  magazines  and  illus- 
trated periodicals. 

Everything  standard  and 
new  in  American  and  Eng- 
lish literature. 

New  books  on  our  counter 
on  day  of  publication. 


California  Agent  for  the 
famous   Mosher  Books 


Raphael  Weill  &  Co. 

Incorporated 


All  Books    that  are   re- 
viewed in  the  Argonaut 
can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
UNION  SQUARE 


der^Ccu 


A  cordial  invitation 
is  extended  to  visit  and  enjoy 

the  Book  and  Art  Rooms 

occupying  three  floors  in  the 

Paul  Elder  Building 

239  Grew*  <^ve.  feSS.1! 


The  Victor 
Victrola 

Q  What  the  newest  high-powered  automobile  is  to  the 
first  horseless  carriage,  so  the  VICTOR- VICTROLA 
is  to  last  year's  talking  machines. 

fl  The  VICTOR -VICTROLA  needs  no  horn.  It 
has  a  sounding  board  like  a  piano,  pouring  forth  the 
tones  in  perfectly  natural  reproduction  and  with  won- 
derful volume. 

•J  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  accept  our  invitation  to 
come  in  and  hear  the  VICTOR- VICTROLA. 
q  Two   styles    of    the  VICTOR  -  VICTROLA  — 
$200  and  $125. 
«J  VICTOR- VICTROLAS  on  easy  terms  if  desired. 


Sherman  J|pay  &  Go. 

Steinway  and  Other  Pianos  Player  Pianos  of  aD  Grades 

Victor  Talking  Machines 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Sts.,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Sts.,  Oakland 


October  23,  190$. 


THE    ARGOXAUT 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


Chinese  Immigration. 
Chinese  Immigration,  by  Mary  Roberts 
Coolidge.  Published  by  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  New  York;  $1-75. 
That  the  author  has  directed  a  large  amount 
of  serious  and  painstaking  attention  to  the 
subject  of  Chinese  immigration  is  evident 
not  only  from  the  weighty  and  complete  ex- 
amination that  is  before  us,  but  from  her 
own  statement  that  it  was  begun  during  the 
passage  of  the  Geary  Act  in  1892  and  con- 
tinued down  to  the  present  day.  In  the  fire 
of  1906  she  sees  the  conclusion  of  a  his- 
torical period,  and  she  seems  to  think  that  the 
new  departure  that  followed  the  cataclysm, 
together  with  coincidental  changes  in  the  im- 
migration and  consular  services  may  be  also 
the  indication  of  a  new  and  more  tolerant 
policy  toward  the  Chinese.  Perhaps  the  resi- 
dent in  San  Francisco  will  fail  to  see  any 
evidence  of  a  change  of  heart  in  the  direction 
evidently  desired  by  the  author. 

Her  preliminary  consideration  of  the  Chi- 
naman at  home  is  a  useful  preliminary  to  a 
retrospect  of  the  history  of  the  Chinaman  in 
California  that  is  of  considerable  length  and 
of  much  minuteness.  It  is  doubtless  true  that 
the  popular  picture  of  the  Chinaman  is  of  the 
bogey  variety,  the  result  of  what  may  be 
called  a  collective  suggestion  imposed  by 
racial  arrogance  and  antipathy.  And  yet  we 
know  the  Chinaman  a  little  better  than  we  did 
and  there  will  be  no  intelligent  quarrel  with 
the  opinion  of  Arthur  Smith,  quoted  by  the 
author  with  approval,  that  "Chinese  morality 
at  its  best  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  any 
western   land." 

As  to  the  history  of  the  Chinese  in  America, 
we  may  well  leave  the  author  to  speak  for 
herself,  while  deprecating  a  certain  reckless- 
ness of  statement,  a  certain  fluency  of  accu- 
sation that  become  tolerable  only  when  sus- 
tained by  valid  evidence  that  in  this  case  is 
wholly  lacking.  That  some  periods  have  been 
marked  by  irresponsible  injustice  toward  the 
Chinese  is  a  matter  of  record,  but  that  there 
has  been  any  policy  of  oppression,  of  cruelty, 
or  of  corruption  is  denied  by  the  common 
knowledge  of  the  day.  Mrs.  Coolidge  has 
seriously  damaged  her  cause  by  an  assertive 
vindictiveness  for  which  there  can  be  no  pal- 
liation. She  has  vitiated  a  plea  that  is  still 
weighty  by  the  elevation  of  rumor  and  in- 
sinuation into  the  domain  of  accepted  fact. 

It  is  the  concluding  and  argumentative 
portion  rather  than  the  historical  section  of 
the  book  that  will  arouse  the  most  attention. 
The  Chinaman  has  been  excluded,  says  the 
author,  because  he  is  yellow  and  because  he 
is  too  industrious,  not  because  he  would  not 
make  a  good  American.  Every  charge  brought 
against  the  Chinaman  might  have  been 
brought  against  the  Irishman  during  the 
famine  rush.  If  Congress  had  passed  an 
Irish  exclusion  law  "on  the  ground  that  they 
sent  all  their  money  home,  that  they  would 
become  paupers  and  criminals,  that  they 
would  underbid  and  supersede  American  la- 
borers and  debauch  American  politics — it 
would  have  been  justified."  And  yet  Irish- 
men are  still  welcome  immigrants. 

The  Chinaman,  Mrs.  Coolidge  believes, 
would  have  been  as  good  an  American  as  the 
Irishman  if  he  were  allowed  to  be.  But  for 
him  "California  would  have  been  infinitely 
less  rich  and  comfortable  than  it  is."  The 
Chinaman  is  a  desirable  citizen  as  things  go. 
He  should  be  welcomed  and  he  should  be 
naturalized,  looking  only  to  his  mental  and 
moral  qualifications  and  not  at  all  to  the  color 
of  his   skin. 

If  the  Chinaman  is  actually  undesirable, 
asks  Mrs.  Coolidge,  why  were  the  ordinary 
clauses  of  the  immigration  act  never  applied 
to  him  until  1903?  Why  was  it  necessary  to 
supplement  a  law  that  already  barred  the  dis- 
eased, paupers,  insane,  criminal,  and  the  like, 
by  a  new  statute  framed  especially  against 
the  Chinaman?  The  only  answer  is  that  the 
ordinary  law  did  not  include  industry  among 
the  causes  for  exclusion,  and  industry  was 
the  main  offense  of  the  Celestial.  The  China- 
man was  penalized  for  his  virtues.  The  Chi- 
nese laborers  "can  and  have  assimilated  in 
small  numbers  under  most  adverse  conditions, 
along  with  many  Europeans;  they  can  and  do 
raise  their  standard  of  wages  and  of  living  to 
those  of  many  European  immigrants;  they 
have  a  less  proportion  of  paupers,  insane, 
criminal,  and  diseased  persons  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers  than  most  of  the  foreign 
born  in  this  country.  They  are,  in  fact,  in- 
dustrious, thrifty,  shrewd,  conservative,  and 
heathily   selfish — like   many   Europeans." 

Much  of  this  will  be  admitted  by  the  dis- 
interested, nor  will  there  be  any  general  de- 
nial that  the  Chinese  were  excluded  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  gust  of  racial  passion  and  jealousy. 
It  may  be  believed  that  the  exclusion  will  be 
continued  from  a  fear  that  the  gust  would  be 
renewed  in  a  still  more  dangerous  form. 
Mrs.  Coolidge  has  written  a  striking  book, 
gravely  marred  as  it  is  by  extravagances,  but 
it  makes  insufficient  allowance  for  the  fact 
that  the  same  spirit  that  called  the  exclusion 
laws  into  being  is  more  rampant  now  than  it 
was  then,  more  threatening  and  more  coercive. 
Chinese  exclusion  may  have  become  danger- 
ous from  the  international  point  of  view,  but 
it  is  still  less  dangerous  than  would  be  its 
revocation. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  whose  new 
story,  "Susanna  and  Sue,"  is  just  published,  is 
busy  preparing  for  the  rehearsals  of  her  play, 
"Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm,"  which  begins 
in  New  York  on  the  18th.  Messrs.  Klaw  & 
Erlanger  have  not  yet  announced  the  name 
of  the  young  actress  who  will  play  the  title- 
role,  but  she  is  said  to  be  possessed  of  much 
personal  charm  and  rare  qualifications  for  the 
part. 


the  young  reporter-critic's  spin'-' :  he  dashed 
nil  another  criticism;  but  he  nevei  forgo!  thi 
lesson.  What  might  have  been,  if,  through 
the  veriest  accident,  he  had  not  met  the 
brother  critic  !  And  the  grim  jest  on  the 
latter  is,  he  never  knew  the  service  he  un- 
wittingly performed  for  a  rival  morning 
sheet. 
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The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  are  about 
'o  publish  "The  Autobiography  of  Henry  M. 
Stanley,"  edited  by  his  wife.  Lady  Dorothy 
Stanley,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant biographies  of  the  year. 

The  illustrator  of  "Little  Sister  Snow," 
the  new  book  by  the  author  of  "The  Lady  of 
the  Decoration,"  is  a  Japanese  artist,  Genjiro 
Kataoka,  who  combines  the  Japanese  spirit 
with  the  technic  of  the  European  and  Ameri- 
can schools.  He  now  lives  and  paints  in 
Tokio,  but  he  retains  his  membership  in  the 
Salmagundi  Club  of  New  York  and  in  the 
New  York  Water-Color  Club.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  J.  H.  Twachtman  when  in  New  York. 

"The  Melting  Pot,"  a  drama  in  four  acts  by 
Israel  Zangwill,  has  been  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  The  play 
was  first  produced  at  the  Columbia  Theatre, 
Washington,  in  October,   1908. 

A  stage  version  of  "The  Making  of  Bobby 
Burnit,"  the  novel  by  George  Randolph  Ches- 
ter, will  be  produced  in  November,  with  Wal- 
lace Eddinger  in  the  title-role.  Henry  B. 
Harris  is  the  producing  manager  and  the  play- 
wright is  Winchell  Smith.  Mr.  Eddinger,  it 
will  be  remembered,  played  Howard  Jefteries. 
Jr.,   in    "The   Third    Degree." 

Nicholas  Trist,  the  hero  of  "54 — 40  or 
Fight,"  was  an  historical  character.  He  was 
born  at  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  his  father 
being  proprietor  of  the  celebrated  Birdwood, 
in  Albemarle  County.  For  a  short  time  he 
lived  in  Louisiana,  and  then  was  sent  back  to 
Virginia,  where,  his  father  having  died,  he 
became  the  ward  of  President  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, and  was  brought  up  at  Monticello.  He 
married  Virginia  Randolph  (the  Elisabeth 
Churchill  of  the  novel),  who  was  Jefferson's 
granddaughter  and  the  daughter  of  Governor 
Mann   Randolph   of   Virginia. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  long  expected  book  on 
psychical  research,  "The  Survival  of  Man," 
will  be  ready,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  at 
the  end  of  the  month. 

The  Century  Company  announces  that  the 
volume,  "Three  Years  Behind  the  Guns,"  pub- 
lished anonymously  last  year,  is  the  work  of 
a  woman  and  not  a  man.  Mrs.  W.  D.  Tis- 
dale  of  San  Francisco  is  the  author,  and  the 
material  which  she  used  in  the  book  she  ob- 
tained from  her  son,  who  was  the  sailor  boy 
described  in  the  volume.  Mrs.  Tisdale's  de- 
scription of  the  battle  of  Manila  has  been 
pronounced  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Ad- 
miral Dewey  to  be  the  best  account  of  that 
engagement  which  has  ever  come  to  his 
notice. 

Booth  Tarkington  is  said  to  have  announced 
that  he  will  write  no  more  books.  If  only  a 
few  of  the  enthusiastic  Indiana  authors  would 
follow  his  example  life  would  not  seem  quite 
so   sorrowful. 

Frederic  S.  Isham,  author  of  "Half  a 
Chance,"  was  once  dramatic  and  musical  critic 
on  a  western  metropolitan  newspaper.  He 
was  assigned  to  write  up  "Carmen,"  given  by 
one  of  the  big  New  York  companies.  The 
novelist  had  an  engagement  more  to  his  lik- 
ing than  listening  to  opera.  He  also  knew 
"Carmen"  well ;  also  all  the  artists ;  and  so 
wrote  up  his  criticism  beforehand.  Repair- 
ing to  the  office  about  midnight,  he  chanced 
on  the  way  to  meet  a  rival  critic  and  asked 
casually  how  the  latter  had  liked  "Carmen." 
The  reply,  prefaced  by  a  pardonable  foreword, 
was  rather  startling ;  she  who  was  to  appear 
as  Carmen  had  been  ill  and  "Mignon"  had 
been  sung  instead.     A  chill  ran  up  and  down 
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Walter   Armstrong,      Scribner' 

"A     Lady    of    the    <  "1.1     Regime," 
Henderson.      Macmillan. 

"A     Volunteer     with     Pike,"     by 
Bennet.      McClurg. 

"An      American      Transportation 
George    A.    Rankin.       Putnam.  , 

"A   Christmas  Carol,"  by   Dickens.      Duffield. 
"A    Fantasy    of    Mediterranean    Travel,"    by    S. 
G.    Bayne.      Harper's. 

"Betty    Baird's   Golden    Year,"   by  Anna   Hamlin 
Weikel.      Little,    Brown. 

"Christmas   in   Ait."   bv   Frederick   Keppel.      Duf- 
field. 

"Critical    Essays    of    the    Seventeenth    Century," 
Vol.   Ill,  edited  by  J.  E.   Spingarn.     Oxford. 

"Church    Unity,"    by    Charles    Augustus    Brigg?. 
D.    D..    D.    Litt.       Scribner's. 

"Changing    Conceptions    of    Education,"    by    Ell- 
wood  P.   Cubberley.     Houghton,  Mifflin. 
"Grimm's  Animal   Stories."     DufSeld. 
"Hope     of     Immortality,"    by     Charles     Fletcher 
Dole.      Crowell. 

"Henry    in    Search    of    a    Wife,"    by    Alphonse 
Courlander.      Brentano's. 

"Italian    Vignettes,"    by    Mary    W.    Arms.      Ken- 
nerley. 

"In    Starland   with   a  Three-Inch  Telescope,"   by 
William   Tyler    Olcott.      Putnam. 

"Just     for     Two,"    by    Mary    Stewart     Cutting. 
Doubleday.    Page. 

"Jeanne  of  the  Marshes,"  by  E.  Phillips  Oppen- 
heim.      Little,    Brown. 

"Lincoln    the    Leader,"    by   Richard    Watson    Gil- 
der.     Houghton,    Mifflin. 

"Madame,    Mother    of    the    Regent,"    by    Arvede 
Barine.       Putnam. 

"Margarita's    Soul,"    by    Ingraham    Lovell.      John 
Lane. 

■'Mimma  Bella,"  by  Eugene  Lee  Hamilton.     Duf- 
field. 

"Mr.     Justice     Raffles,"     by     E.     W.     Hornung. 
Scribner's. 

"My    Lady   of  the    South,"   by    Randall    Parrish. 
McClurg. 

"Narratives    of    New    Netherland,"    edited    by   J. 
Franklin   Jameson,    Ph.    D.,    LL.    D.      Scribner's. 

"New   Poems,"   by   Richard   Le  Gallienne.     John 
Lane. 

"Nerves  and  Common  Sense,"  by  Annie  Payson 
Call.      Little,    Brown. 

"Nature,"  by   Emerson.      Duffield. 
"Ptppa  Passes,"  by  Browning.      Duffield. 
"Peter  Homunculus,"   by  Gilbert   Cannan-     Duf- 
field. 

"Practical  Recipes,"  by  Mrs.  B.  B.  Cutter.    Duf- 
field. 

"Priscilla    of    the    Good    Intent,"    by    Halliwell 
Sutcliffe.      Little,    Brown. 

"Paul    Verlaine,    His    Life,    His    Work,"   by    Ed- 
mond    Lepelletier.      Duffield. 

"Renaissance    Fancies    and    Studies,"   by    Vernon 
Lee.      John    Lane. 

"Religion    and    Miracle,"   by   George   A.    Gordon. 
Houghton,    Mifflin. 

"Sociology,"    by    James    Quayle    Dealey,    Ph.    D. 
Silver,    Burdett. 

"Shakespeare's  Love  Story,"  by  Anna  Benneson 
McMahan.      McClurg. 

"The  Animals  in  the  Ark,"  by  P.  Guizou.     Duf- 
field. 

"The  Book  of  Christmas."      Macmillan. 
"The     Boy's     Catlin,"     by     M.     G.     Humphreys. 
Scribner's. 

"The    Diamond    Master,"    by    Jacques    Futrelle. 
Bobbs,    Merrill. 

"The  Dupe,"  by  Gerald  Biss.     Brentano's. 
"The     Girls    of     Fairmount,"     by     Etta     Anthony 
Baker.      Little,    Brown. 

"The  Great  Divide,"  by  William  Vaughn  Moody. 
Macmillan. 

"The    Grizzly    Bear,"    by    William    II.     Wright. 
Scribner's. 

"The      Involuntary      Chaperon,"      by      Margaret 
Cameron.      Harper's. 

"The    Literary    History  of   the    Adelphi    and    Its 
Neighborhood,"    by    Austin    Brereton.       Duffield. 

"The    Man    in    the    Tower,"    by    Rupert    S.    Hol- 
land.      Lippincott. 

"The  Old  Town,"  by  .Jacob  A.  Riis.     Macmillan. 
"The     Severed      Mantle,"    by    William    Lindsey. 
Houghton,    Mifflin. 

"The    Shakespearean    Stage,"    by    Victor    E.    Al- 
bright,   Ph.    D.      Macmillan. 

"The  Southerner,"  by  Nicholas  Worth.     Double- 
day,    Page. 

"The    Spirit  of  the   Ghetto,"    by   Hutchins    Hap- 
good.      Funk    &    Wagnalls. 

"The  Thin    Santa   Claus,"    by    Ellis   Parker    But- 
ler.     Doubledav,    Page. 

"The  Women  of  a  State  University,"  by  Helen 
R.    Olin.      Putnam. 

"Toil  of  Men,"  by  I.   Querido.     Putnam. 
"Wags,"   by    Morgan    Shepard.     Wessels. 
"What     Have     the     Greeks     Done     for     Modern 
Civilization?"    by    Tohn    P.    MahatTy.      Putnam. 

"When    Sarah    Saved    the   Day,"    by    Elsie   Song- 
master.      Houghton,    Mifflin. 

"Your     Child     and     Mine,"     by     Anne     Warner. 
Little,    Brown. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


October  23,  1909. 


CONCERNING  COMETS. 
Bill  Nye's  Astronomical  Studies  Recalled. 


Halley's  comet  is  about  to  attract  more  than 
ordinary  attention  to  the  skies,  and  in  the 
columns  of  description  and  discussion  which 
anticipate  its  return  to  this  neighborhood 
there  is  little  of  more  interest  than  some  of 
the  remarks  of  the  late  Bill  Nye  on  kindred 
topics.  The  following  is  reprinted  from  the 
.Argonaut  of  1SS5,  when  the  genial  humorist 
was  in  the  flower  of  his  fame: 

The  comet  is  a  kind  of  astronomical  parody 
on  the  planet.  Comets  look  some  like  planets, 
but  they  are  thinner  and  do  not  hurt  so  hard 
when  they  hit  anybody  as  a  planet  does.  The 
comet  was  so  called  because  it  had  hair  on  it, 
I  believe,  but  of  late  years  the  bald-headed 
comet  is  giving  just  as  good  satisfaction  every- 
where. 

The  characteristic  features  of  the  comet 
are :  A  nucleus,  a  nebulous  light  or  coma, 
and  usually  a  luminous  train  or  tail  worn 
high.  Sometimes  several  tails  are  observed 
on  one  comet,  but  this  occurs  only  in  flush 
times. 

When  I  was  young  I  used  to  think  I  would 
like  to  be  a  comet  in  the  sky,  up  above  the 
world  so  high,  with  nothing  to  do  but  loaf 
around  and  play  with  the  little  new-laid 
planets  and  have  a  good  time,  but  now  I 
can  see  wdiere  I  was  wrong.  Comets  also  have 
their  troubles,  their  perihelions,  their  hyper- 
bolas, and  their  parabolas.  A  little  over  three 
hundred  years  ago  Tycho  Brahe  discovered 
that  comets  were  extraneous  to  our  atmos- 
phere, and  since  then  times  have  improved. 
I  can  see  that  trade  is  steadier,  and  potatoes 
run  less  to  tops  than  they  did  before. 

Soon  after  that  they  discovered  that  comets 
all  had  more  or  less  periodicity.  Nobody 
knows  how  they  got  it.  All  the  astronomers 
had  been  watching  them  day  and  night  and 
didn't  know  when  they  were  exposed,  but 
there  was  no  time  to  talk  and  argue  over  the 
question.  There  were  two  or  three  hundred 
comets  all  down  with  it  at  once.  It  was  an 
exciting  time. 

Comets  sometimes  live  to  a  great  age.  This 
shows  that  the  night  air  is  not  so  injurious  to 
the  health  as  many  people  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. The  great  comet  of  1680  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  one  that  was  noticed  about  the 
time  of  Ca?sar's  death,  44  B.  C. ;  and  still, 
when  it  appeared  in  Newton's  time,  seventeen 
hundred  years  after  its  first  grand  farewell 
tour,  Ike  said  that  it  was  very  well  preserved 
indeed,  and  seemed  to  have  retained  all  its 
faculties  in  good  shape. 

A  late  writer  on  astronomy  said  that  the 
substance  of  the  nebulosity  and  the  tail  is  of 
almost  inconceivable  tenuity.  He  said  this, 
and  then  death  came  to  his  relief. 

Another  writer  says  of  the  comet  and  its 
tail  that  "the  curvature  of  the  latter,  and  the 
acceleration  of  the  periodic  time  in  the  case 
of  Encke's  comet,  indicate  their  being  affected 
by  a  resisting  medium  which  has  never  been 
observed  to  have  the  slightest  influence  on 
the  planetary   periods." 

I  do  not  fully  agree  with  the  eminent  au- 
thority, though  he  may  be  right.  Much  fear 
has  been  the  result  of  the  comet's  appearance 
ever  since  the  world  began,  and  it  is  as  good 
a  thing  to  worry  about  as  anything  I  know 
of.  If  we  could  get  close  to  a  comet  without 
frightening  it  away,  we  would  find  that  we 
could  walk  through  it  anywhere  as  we  could 
through  the  glare  of  a  torchlight  procession. 
We  should  so  live  that  we  will  not  be  ashamed 
to  look  a  comet  in  the  eye,  however.  Let  us 
pay  up  our  newspaper  subscription,  and  lead 
such  lives  that  when  the  comet  strikes  we  will 
be  ready. 

Some  worry  a  good  deal  about  the  chances 
For  a  big  comet  to  plow  into  the  sun  some 
dark,  rainy  night,  and  thus  bust  up  the  whole 
universe.  I  wish  that  was  all  I  had  to  worry 
about.  If  any  responsible  man  will  agree  to 
pay  my  taxes  and  funeral  expenses,  I  will 
agree  to  do  his  worrying  about  the  comet's 
crashing  into  the  bosom  of  the  sun  and  knock- 
ing  its   daylights  out. 

There  is  much'  in  the  great  field  of  astron- 
omy that  is  discouraging  to  the  savant  who 
hasn't  the  time  or  means  to  rummage  around 
through  the  heavens.  At  times  I  am  almost 
hopeless,  and  feel  like  saying  to  the  great 
yearnful,  hungry  world :  "Grope  on  forever. 
Do  not  ask  me  for  another  scientific  fact. 
Find  it  out  yourself.  Hunt  up  your  own 
new-laid  planets,  and  let  me  have  a  rest. 
Never  ask  me  again  to  sit  up  all  night  and 
take  care  of  a  newborn  world,  while  you  lie 
in  bed  and  reck  not." 

I  get  no  salary  for  examining  the  trackless 
void  night  after  night  when  I  ought  to  be  in 
I  sacrifice  my  health  in  order  that  the 
public  may  know  at  once  of  the  presence  of 
a  red-hot  comet,  fresh  from  the  factory.  And 
yet  what  thanks  do  I  get? 

Is  ii  s;ii  prising  that  every  little  while  I 
contemplate  withdrawing  from  scientific  re- 
search to  go  and  skin  an  eight-mule  team 
down  through  the  dim  vista  of  relentless 
years  ? 

Then,    a  iain,    you    take    a    certain    style    of 

star,   which   you   learn    from   Professor   Simon 

imb  is  such  a  distance  that  it  takes  fifty 

:    years   for.  its   light  to   reach   Boston. 

*v<    will  suppose  that  after  looking  over 

rm   r-tock  of  new  and  second-hand  stars, 

i  r  examining  the  spring  catalogue  and 

I    decide    that    one    of    the    smaller 


size  will  do  me,  and  I  buy  it.  How  do  I  know 
that  it  was  there  when  I  bought  it?  Its  cold 
and  silent  rays  may  have  ceased  forty-nine 
thousand  years  before  I  was  born,  and  the  in- 
telligence be  still  on  the  way.  There  is  too 
much  margin  between  sale  and  delivery.  Every 
now  and  then  another  astronomer  comes  to 
me  and  says  :  "Professor,  I  have  discovered 
another  new  star,  and  intend  to  file  it.  Found 
it  last  night,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south 
of  the  zenith,  running  loose.  Haven't  heard 
of  anybody  who  has  lost  a  star  of  the  fifteenth 
magnitude,  about  thirteen  hands  high,  with 
light  mane  and  tail,  have  you?"  Now,  how 
do  I  know  that  he  has  discovered  a  brand- 
new  star?  How  can  I  discovered  whether  he 
is  or  is  not  playing  an  old,  threadbare  star 
on  me  for  a  new  one? 

We  are  told  that  there  has  been  no  per- 
ceptible growth  or  decay  in  the  star  business 
since  man  began  to  roam  around  through 
space,  in  his  mind,  and  make  figures  on  the 
barn-door  with  red  chalk  showing  the  celestial 
time-table. 

No  serious  accidents  have  occurred  in  the 
starry  heavens  since  I  began  to  observe  and 
study  their  habits.  Not  a  star  has  waxed,  not 
a  star  has  waned,  to  my  knowledge.  Not  a 
planet  has  season-cracked  or  shown  any  of 
the  injurious  effects-  of  our  rigorous  climate. 
Not  a  star  has  ripened  prematurely  or  fallen 
off  the  trees.  The  varnish  on  the  very  oldest 
stars  I  find,  on  close  and  critical  examination, 
to  be  in  splendid  condition.  They  will  all, 
no  doubt,  wear  as  long  as  we  need  them,  and 
wink  on  long  after  we  have  ceased  to  wink 
back. 

In  1866  there  appeared  suddenly  in  the 
Northern  Crown  a  star  of  about  the  third 
magnitude  and  worth  at  least  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  It  was  generally  conceded  by 
astronomers  that  this  was  a  brand-new  star 
that  had  never  been  used,  but  upon  consulting 
Argelander's  star  catalogue  and  price-list  it 
was  found  that  this  was  not  a  new  star  at 
all,  but  an  old,  faded-out  star  of  the  ninth 
magnitude,  with  the  front  breadths  turned 
wrong  side  out  and  trimmed  with  moonlight 
along  the  seams. 

After  a  few  days  of  phenomenal  brightness, 
it  gently  ceased  to  draw  a  salary  as  a  star 
of  the  third  magnitude,  and  walked  home  with 
an  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  company. 

It  is  such  things  as  this  that  make  the  life 
of  the  astronomer  one  of  constant  and  dis- 
couraging toil.  I  have  long  contemplated,  as 
I  say,  the  advisability  of  retiring  from  this 
field  of  science  and  allowing  others  to  light 
the  northern  lights,  skim  the  milky  way,  and 
do  other  celestial  chores.  I  would  do  it  my- 
self cheerfully  if  my  health  would  permit,  but 
for  years  I  have  realized,  and  so  has  my  wife, 
that  my  duties  as  an  astronomer  kept  me  up 
too  much  at  night,  and  my  wife  is  certainly 
right  about  it  when  she  says  if  I  insist  on 
scanning  the  heavens  night  after  night,  com- 
ing home  late  with  the  cork  out  of  my  tele- 
scope, and  my  eyes  red  and  swollen  with  these 
exhausting  night  vigils,  I  will  be  cut  down  in 
my  prime.  So  I  am  liable  to  abandon  the 
great  labor  to  which  I  had  intended  to  de- 
vote my  life,  my  dazzling  genius,  and  my 
princely  income.  I  hope  that  other  savants 
will  spare  me  the  pain  of  another  refusal,  for 
my  mind  is  fully  made  up  that  unless  another 
skimmist  is  at  once  secured,  the  milky  way 
will  henceforth  remain  unskum. 


"Canonchet,"  the  home  of  ex-Governor  Wil- 
liam Sprague,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  man- 
sions in  Rhode  Island,  was  burned  with  all 
its  contents  recently.  Ex-Governor  and  Mrs. 
Sprague,  who  were  sleeping  in  the  house,  were 
awakened  by  the  crackling  of  the  flames,  but 
escaped  without  injury.  The  loss  is  not  less 
than  a  million  dollars.  "Canonchet"  had  long 
been  known  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
historic  places  in  the  State  and  as  the  home 
of  William  Sprague,  the  "war  governor"  of 
Rhode  Island.  The  house  was  a  large  four- 
story  frame  structure,  of  colonial  architecture. 
It  stood  not  far  from  Narragansett  Pier.  The 
house  cost  $600,000  to  build,  the  furniture, 
the  greater  part  of  which  was  made  to  order 
abroad  and  imported,  cost  $250,000,  and  the 
oil  paintings,  including  Corots,  the  works  of 
modern  French  artists,  and  some  of  the  old 
masters,  were  valued  at  $150,000.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  there  was  a  large  oil  portrait 
of  Mr.  Sprague  by  a  Swiss  artist,  done  soon 
after  the  Civil  War,  which  was  to  have  been 
given  to  the  State  upon  his  death.  There 
were  also  large  collections  of  Civil  War  relics, 
including  important  documents  of  great  his- 
torical value. 


Workemer  Smeargent,  royal  academician, 
was  painting  the  portrait  of  Lady  An- 
struther  Anstruthers,  and  Lady  Anstruther 
Anstruthers  was  very  plain — well,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  she  was  only  ugly.  And,  though  she 
was  paying  him  300  guineas  merely  for  paint- 
ing the  portrait,  and  was  going  to  pay  him 
600  more  for  the  portrait  itself  when  it  was 
completed,  Workemer  Smeargent  was  not  sat- 
isfied. He  felt  he  might  be  going  blind. 
Looking  at  her  face  so  much  hurt  his  eyes.' 
"Now,  what  I  want,  Mr.  Smeargent,"  said  the 
unfair  lady,  "is  for  you  to  do  me  plain,  simple 
justice."  "My  dear  lady,"  replied  Smeargent, 
"what  you  require  is  not  justice,  but  mercy. 
When  I  tell  you  to  look  pleasant  you  don't 
look  natural,  and  when  I  tell  you  to  look 
natural  you  don't  look  pleasant." 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Charity. 

The  hang-dog  fellow  looked  at   me  askance. 
And    shut   his    lips,    mumchance. 

He   said   no   word   to   quicken    charity; 
But  thrust  liis  hand  at  me. 

No  glibly  muttered  thanks  fell   from  his  tongue 
For  the  poor  dole  I  flung; 

But  in  his  gray  wolf's  eyes  was  plainly  set 
His  reading  of  the  debt. 

They  said:     "Dost  think,  proud  fool,  for  ha'pence 
thrown 
To  have  me  all  thine  own?" 

They  said:     " 'Tis  I  that  make  thee  charity; 
Thou  givest  naught  to  me." 

They  said:     "In  giving  thou  alone  canst  find 
Comfort,  in  being  kind." 

They   said:      "These  ha'pence  given,   and   thou   art 
free 
To    lord   it  virtuously." 

They  said:      "What  kingly   right   is  this,   to  thrust 
Thy   fellow   in  the  dust!" 

They  said:     "My  right  it  were  to  spit  at  thee, 
And   spurn    thy  charity." 

They  said:     "I  take  it;  but  thou  canst  not  lift 
The  curse  that  dogs  a  gift." 

This  message  in  the  gray  wolf's  eyes  was  set; 
For  so   he  read  the  debt. 

And  I,  too,  looking  on  his  hang-dog  face, 
Said    nothing    for  my   case; 

But  fingered  yet  more  ha'pence;  went  my  way. 
With  naught  at  all  to  say. 

For  there  was  truth  in  what  the  wolf's  eyes  said; 

And,  shamed  at  heart,   I   fled. 
— Jean  Richepin,  translated  by  John  Palmer,  in  the 
London  Nation. 


September. 
There's    a    haze    that    hides    the   meadows    and    the 

rivers    from   the  hills; 
There's  a  wealth  of  royal  purple  where  the  cricket 

chirps  and  trills; 
There  is  gold  in  rich  abundance — come  and  gather 

while  ye  may; 
Come   and    breathe   the  breath    of   summer — gain   a 

lifetime    in    a   day. 

There  are  lilies  red  and  glowing  in  the  marshland 
lying  low, 

There  are  tiny  asters  all  astir  where  soft  the 
breezes    blow; 

Come  and  gather,  come  and  gather,  of  the  blos- 
soms red  and  white; 

Learn  the  lore  of  field  and  meadow  by  the  sum- 
mer's lingering  light. 

For  the  sumac  bush  is  all  aflame,  the  maple  catches 

fire; 
From    twig    to    twig    the    color    runs    as    high    the 

flames  aspire. 
Come  and   breathe   the  breath    of   summer — there's 

a  whisper  in  the  trees 
That    she's    going,    going,    going.      Who   would   lose 

such  days  as  these? 

— Virginia  Lewis,   in   Outing  Magazine. 


A  Prayer  to  Azrael. 
Because    thy    face    is    more    compassionate 

Than    God's  own  angel    Pity,    he   who   stands 

Above  the  world  with  healing  in  his  hands, 
Early   and   late, 
Therefore   I  dare  to  ask  a  little  thing. 

Though  unto  thee  no  man  is  small  or  great. 
The   humblest   beggar,   the  anointed  king 

Of   one    estate, 
Yet,  oh,  how  often,  often  on  thy  breast 
The   little   children   rest. 

Feeling  thy  sombre  arms  about  them  close 

As   twilight   folds   a   rose. 
So,  even  I  this  little  prayer  dare  bring 
Unto  thy  pitying. 

I  pray  thee  find  me  not  my  hour  to  go 

Closed  within  any  dwelling  men  have  made — 

Those    four,    poor    walls    where    I    may    crouch 
afraid 
As  from  a  foe; 
But  seek  me  on  my  hills,  my  hills  whereon 

The  free  winds  drift  and  blow, 
Between  the  green  and  gold  of  earth  and  sun, 

Ah,  find  me  so! 
I    would    not   quite   forget   in   some   new   birth 
The  joy   of   this   my    earth. 

Nor  lose  what  time   I   look  on   Paradise, 

The  vision    in   my   eyes 
Of  green  boughs  swaying  in  a  singing  wind. 
Oh,    Azrael,    be   kind! 

— Thcodosia    Garrison,    in   Ainslee's   Magazine. 


"The  Talk  of  New  York,"  which  George  M. 
Cohan  wrote  for  Victor  Moore,  will  be  seen 
here   shortly  with  Moore  in  the  leading  role. 


Not  a  Suffragette. 

Miss  Marie  Corelli  is  exceedingly  annoyed 
at  the  fact  that  some  suffragette  missionaries 
have  been  taking  her  name  in  vain. 

Her  attention  having  been  called  to  pub- 
lished reports  of  a  suffragette  meeting  in 
North  Wales,  at  which  she  was  claimed  as 
a  convert  to  woman's  suffrage,  Miss  Corelli 
writes    from    Stratford-on-Avon ; 

"I  notice  that  Miss  Farquharson,  M.  A., 
whom  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing, 
committed  herself  to  the  erroneous  statement 
that  though  I  had  written  against  women  get- 
ting the  vote,  I  was  now  a  convert.  This  un- 
qualified falsehood  was  met  by  the  audience 
with  groans,  and  a  voice  crying  out,  'Poor 
creature.' 

"I  agree  with  the  voice  that  I  should  in- 
deed be  a  poor  creature  if  I  were  a  convert 
to  the  eminently  foolish  course  which  is  un- 
sexing  so  many  women  of  today.  Will  you 
allow  me  to  distinctly  and  emphatically  re- 
pudiate Miss  Farquharson's  statement,  and  to 
express  my  regret  that  she  should  have  ven- 
tured to  use  my  name  without  the  slightest 
authority   for  so  doing? 

"I  am  not  in  favor  of  woman's  suffrage, 
and  I  never  shall  be." 


In  the  early  morning  of  June  20,  when  the 
first-class  cruiser  St.  Louis,  Captain  Albert 
Gleaves  commanding,  running  down  the  coast 
from  San  Francisco  for  Santa  Barbara,  was 
off  Cape  Mendocino,  the  captain  directed  a 
sounding  to  be  taken,  although  the  chart 
showed  no  bottom  in  that  vicinity.  He  was 
surprised,  therefore,  when  a  sounding  was 
obtained  in  forty-two  fathoms,  another  in 
thirty-eight  fathoms,  and  so  on  until  the  least 
water  found  was  twenty-five  fathoms.  These 
facts  have  just  appeared  from  dry  official  rec- 
ords at  the  Navy  Department.  The  existence 
of  this  bank  hitherto  has  been  unknown.  It 
is  a  curious  coincidence  that  Captain  Gleaves, 
who  discovered  what  is  said  to  be  the  loca- 
tion of  the  most  shallow  water  in  the  Pacific, 
should  be  the  same  officer  who  holds  the  rec- 
ord for  ascertaining  the  greatest  depth  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  which  he  obtained  when  in 
command  of  the  United  States  steamer  Dol- 
phin, in   1902. 

-*•»• 

Lord  Wolverhampton's  complaint  of  the  bur- 
dens added  to  the  cares  of  heads  of  depart- 
ments by  bad  handwriting  in  official  life,  re- 
calls an  amusing  incident  which  occurred 
when  the  House  of  Lords  was  in  committee 
on  the  reform  bill  of  1867.  The  clerk  of  the 
House  intimated  that  an  amendment  had  been 
handed  in,  the  writing  of  which  was  so  il- 
legible that  he  was  unable  to  say  what  it  was 
about  or  who  had  written  it.  It  was  then 
discovered  that  Lord  Lyttleton  was  the  au- 
thor, and  it  turned  out  to  be  a  proposal  dis- 
franchising  all   persons   who   could   not   write. 


The  recent  severe  storm  along  the  coast  of 
Yucatan  is  believed  to  have  uncovered  from 
the  beach  of  Puerto  Celestum  the  buried 
wealth  of  the  pirate  Lafitte,  who  died  and  is 
buried  in  Yucatan.  Soon  after  the  storm  sub- 
sided the  crews  of  fishing  boats  began  picking 
up  many  gold  and  silver  coins  of  English  and 
Spanish  make  bearing  dates  of  the  early  part 
of  last  century.  These  coins  were  scattered 
along  the  beach.  Several  thousand  dollars 
has    been    collected. 


"I  dreamed  last  night  that  I  bought  a  fine 
set  of  books,  so  much  down,  so  much  a 
month."  "Pshaw !  There's  nothing  remark- 
able about  that.  People  actually  do  that  every 
day."  "Wait  a  minute.  I  dreamed  I  finished 
paying    for    them." — Birmingham    Age-Herald. 
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'THE  THIRD  DEGREE." 
By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Paul  Everton,  too,  was  accorded  the  tribute 
that  his  work  deserved.  His  methods  are 
conventional,  hut  his  work  is  first-class;  and 
he  has  the  quality  of  making  the  character 
impersonated  extremely   likable. 

A  good  piece  of  character  work  is  the  police 
captain  of  Alfred  Moore.  The  little  touch  of 
comedy  he  gives  it  does  not  divest  it  of  a 
certain  realistic  savor  of  the  coarse-grained 
pushingness  of  the  city  grafter. 

The  motive  of  the  play  is  a  good  one,  be- 
cause it  touches  intelligently  on  an  abuse 
that  has  flourished  with  little  active  conscious- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  general  public.  This 
is  the  day  of  exposures,  and  while  it  is  true 
that  the  world  at  large  is  too  busy  earning  a 
living  to  engage  actively  in  suppressing  such 
abuses,  still,  when  it  learns  that  they  are 
practiced  it  turns  at  least  a  passive  front  of 
resistance,  which  serves  to  discourage  the 
evil-doer  who  is  working  for  general  approval. 


THE  PASSION   PLAY. 


Religious  Drama  in  San  Francisco. 


Probably  Professor  Hugo  Miinsterberg,  the 
psychologist,  is  responsible  for  the  root  idea 
of  Charles  Klein's  "The  Third  Degree."  Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg  made  systematic  observa- 
tions concerning  the  power  of  suggestion,  and, 
by  pursuing  certain  test  researches,  discovered 
that  it  was  possible  to  prove  the  falsity  of 
confessions  made  by  supposititious  criminals 
under  the  screw  who  were  hypnotized  into 
making  themselves  scapegoats  for  the  unde- 
tected offenders  against  the  law. 

The  idea  is  an  old  one.  They  used  in  the 
Inquisition  the  mental  methods  that  are  em- 
ployed in  the  police  court  sweat  boxes  of  to- 
day. We  are,  indeed,  only  beginning  dimly 
to  comprehend  that  we  know  very  little  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  only  of 
late  that  scientists  of  established  reputation 
are  seriously  setting  to  work  to  investigate 
psychics,  the  manifestations  of  which  are  now 
believed  by  many  to  be  the  blind  workings  of 
some  as  yet  uncomprehended  psychical  laws. 

As  for  the  mind,  we  are  all  beginning  to  be 
uneasily  aware  of  that  never-sleeping  sub- 
jective element,  which  automatically  registers 
the  least  and  lightest  impression,  so  that  every 
one  of  us  has  recorded  his  life's  history  in  a 
series  of  mysterious  brain  cells,  which  may  or 
may  not  under  the  spur  of  external  sugges- 
tion yield  up  their  store. 

And  yet — curious  delusion  of  this  same  sub- 
jective mind — our  subterranean  consciousness 
can  be  so  affected  by  mental  suggestion  as  to 
convey  to  the  objective  mind  a  false  impres- 
sion of  deeds  that  were  never  done. 

This  is  the  idea  around  which  Charles  Klein 
has  written  "The  Third  Degree."  A  young 
man  of  weak,  susceptible  nature  is  hypnotized 
by  means  of  the  gleam  on  a  shining  object 
into  falling  into  that  state  of  trance-like  men- 
tal receptivity  which  breeds  delusions.  A 
chief  of  police  who  is  trying  to  find  a  criminal, 
and  who  feels  that,  for  his  reputation's  sake 
he  must  make  good,  convinces  the  feeble- 
souled  youth  that  he  has  committed  the  crime, 
and  he  thereupon  conveniently  makes  con- 
fession. 

Since  the  whole  world,  occidental  and  ori- 
ental, is  deeply  interested  in  these  mysteries 
of  the  mind,  it  follows  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence that  the  first  night's  audience  of  "The 
Third  Degree"  was  absorbed  in  the  workings 
of  the  story,  which  they  followed  with  all  the 
more  fascinated  attention  because  the  piece 
was  so   excellently  played. 

A  lawyer  and  a  doctor  set  their  wits  to 
work  to  save  the  hapless  youth  from  the  re- 
sults of  his  delusion,  and  both  roles  were  ex- 
cellently played,  that  of  the  lawyer  being 
rendered  with  particularly  fine  finish  by  Paul 
Everton. 

Fernanda  Eliscu,  the  actress  who  made  her 
mark  in  Yiddish  circles  of  New  York,  repre- 
sented in  the  play  a  waitress  who  had  pulled 
the  weak-fibred  youth  down  from  his  aristo- 
cratic habitat  to  her  station  in  life  and  had 
married  him.  One  puts  it  that  way  instinc- 
tively because  Jeffries  Junior  was  always  a 
passive  instrument. 

Miss  Eliscu  is  a  woman  who  is  absolutely 
without  beauty.  Her  features  show  her  origin, 
her  type  being,  naturally,  entirely  different 
from  that  of  the  conventional  stage  figure. 
Her  penetrating  voice,  although  a  little  heavy, 
pleases.  It  conveys  some  of  the  magnetism 
that  is  a  part  of  her,  for  she  has  that  unex- 
plainable  but  ever-felt  charm  of  magnetism. 

But  she  does  not  need  to  rely  on  it,  for 
she  is  a  woman  of  marked  talent,  a  fact  which 
it  did  not  take  the  audience  long  to  find  out. 
She  has  the  charm  of  genuineness,  of  sin- 
cerity. When  she  is  a  component  element  of 
a  scene,  she  makes  it  approach  reality,  be- 
cause she  seems  to  share  so  poignantly  the 
emotions  resulting  from   it. 

The  role  of  Annie  Jeffries  seemed  particu- 
larly suited  to  her;  she  showed  so  convincingly 
the  tenderness  of  the  young  wife,  and  the 
compassion  of  the  good-hearted  girl  toward 
a  fellow-woman  entrapped  by  fate.  And  with 
all  the  heavy  work  laid  out  for  her,  she  never 
failed  to  convey  a  sense  of  repose,  partly  re- 
sulting from  certainty  that  she  would  do  the 
right   thing. 

The  newcomer  rode,  the  evening  through, 
on  a  steadily  rising  tide  of  success,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  evening  received  a  tribute  which 
showed  how  thoroughly  she  had  captured  her 
Western  audience. 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  her  pleasure  at  the 
recognition,  which  was  expressed  in  an  un- 
affected, broad,  beaming  smile  of  hearty  de- 
light. 


The  average  man,  no  doubt,  would  consider 
Valerie  Bergere  a  much  greater  attraction 
than  Mary  Norman.  Valerie  is  plump  and 
Mary  is  thin.  Valerie  is  pretty  and  Mary 
isn't.  But,  as  compared  to  the  American 
woman,  Valerie  is  merely  a  soulless  lump  of 
flesh;  shapely  flesh,  it  is  quite  true,  but  flesh 
entirely  uninformed  with  intellectual  or 
spiritual   charm. 

Now  Mary  Norman  has  both,  and  as  a  re- 
sult, when  we  leave  the  Orpheum  we  remem- 
ber her,  while  the  French  woman — she  is 
French,  isn't  she? — is  comfortaby  dismissed 
from  one's  consciousness,  never  to  be  thought 
of  again,  unless,  perchance,  one  must  write  a 
printed  opinion  of  her  at  so  much  per. 

Valerie  is,  from  a  superficial  standpoint, 
well  cast  as  Morgiana,  the  light  of  the  harem, 
because  she  makes,  or  I  suppose  she  makes,  a 
sensuous  appeal.  But  when  she  practices  her 
trained  seductions  upon  the  American  hus- 
band they  strike  one  as  being  altogether  too 
consciously  exerted.  Her  attitudes  are  too 
studied,  and  her  somewhat  heavily  masculine 
voice  has  a  trick  of  running  up  into  head- 
tones  that  affects  one  as  disagreeably  artificial. 
Mary  Norman  is  of  totally  different  calibre. 
She  has  humor,  and  a  talent — excuse  press- 
agent  expression — for  refined  caricature.  She 
very  cleverly  can  take  off  the  mincing  gait 
of  the  fine  lady,  the  labored,  kangaroo  strut 
of  the  chippy  beauty,  or  the  weary  trudge  of 
the   determined    shopper. 

Miss  Norman  also  gives  a  very  realistic  imi- 
tation of  the  hats  and  poses  of  these  various 
dames,  which  amounts  to  a  clever  revelation 
of  the  amount  of  character  significance  that 
can  be  deduced  from  a  woman's  choice  of 
millinery. 

She  wound  up  her  turn  by  what  was 
actually,  in  effect  at  least,  a  temperance  ser- 
mon, although  in  the  form  of  a  little  histrionic 
sketch. 

It  is  the  recital,  by  a  woman  in  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  of  the  beginnings  of  her  descent 
into  degradation  by  drinking  with  merry  par- 
ties of  the  calibre  of  those  who  go  on  "joy 
rides." 

The  description  was  entirely  stereotyped, 
the  experience  common,  the  sentiment  com- 
monplace, but  the  recital  was  well-worked  up 
to  the  culmination,  and  told  with  the  same 
homely  yet  enjoying  fervor  with  which  mem- 
bers of  the  Salvation  Army  relate  their  ex- 
periences in  emotional  religion.  The  audience, 
too,  received  it  in  something  of  the  sime 
spirit,  and  the  resultant  applause  was  a  tribute 
that  was  curiously  blended  of  appreciation  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  sermon,  and  admiration  for 
the  work  of  the  player. 


Benefit  Jinks  for  Fabiola  Hospital. 
One  of  the  events  of  the  season  in  Oakland 
society  circles  is  promised  in  the  Fabiola  Hos- 
pital benefit  jinks,  scheduled  to  take  place  in 
Ye  Liberty  Playhouse  Tuesday  evening,  No- 
vember 2.  Society  on  both  sides  of  the  bay 
has  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  entertainment, 
since  it  will  include  a  number  of  the  features 
that     figured    prominently    in    the   fashionable 

eeks     ago. 


show  given  at  Menlo  several  w 
Among  San  Franciscans  who  will  participate 
will  be  Miss  Kathleen  de  Young,  who  will  re- 
peat her  clever  song,  "Do  You  Know  Mr. 
Schneider?"  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Joseph  O. 
Tobin,  who  will  give  an  amusing  number  from 
"Deam  City,"  entitled  "Tit  for  Tat."  The 
first  part  of  the  programme  will  be  the  Bur- 
mese music-drama,  "The  Pagoda  of  Flowers," 
by  Amy  Woodforde-Finden.  This  will  be 
given  for  the  first  time  in  dramatic  setting  on 
any  stage.  The  solo  parts  will  be  taken  by 
Miss  Georgie  Cope,  who  has  just  returned 
from  abroad  and  who  is  directing  the  produc- 
tion ■  Mrs.  Grace  Davis  Xrorthrup,  Carl  An- 
derson, and  Lowell  Redficld.  Paul  Stemdorfi 
will  conduct.  The  society  vaudeville  numbers 
will   fallow  the  operatic  feature. 

■*•»— 

Miss  Mary  Adele  Case,  the  phenomenal  con- 
tralto who  has  been  singing  with  great  success 
in  Paris,  and  who  has  been  visiting  her  home 
in  Oregon,  has  been  induced  to  give  two  con- 
certs prior  to  her  departure  for  the  East  and 
Europe.  They  will  be  given  at  the  Novelty 
Theatre  Friday  evening,  November  1*'.  and 
Sunday  afternoon,  November  21.  Miss  Case 
is  said  to  possess  a  genuine  contralto  with  a 
sympathetic  quality  that  reaches  the  hearts  ol 
her  auditors. 


The  performance  of  a  Passion  Play  in 
San  Francisco  during  the  last  two  weeks  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Franciscan  Fathers 
has  attracted  so  much  attention  that  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  in  spite  of  what  seems  to  be  a  grow- 
ing materialism,  the  old  story  maintains  its 
spiritual  power  over  the  heart  and  the  imagi- 
nation. 

The  present  version  was  written  by  Father 
Josephat  Kraus,  one  of  the  Fathers,  and,  on 
account  of  the  marked  effect  caused  by  some 
of  the  tableaux  at  some  previous  private  re- 
ligious celebration,  there  has  been  a  great 
concerted  movement,  and  a  very  lavish  ex- 
penditure of  money  in  order  that  the  dignity, 
beauty,  and  impressiveness  of  the  play  as 
placed  before  the  general  public  should  be 
worthy  of  the  subject. 

There  is,  as  a  result,  much  merit  in  the  per- 
formance, which,  on  account  of  the  vast  size 
of  the  stage  and  the  auditorium  at  the  Coli- 
seum which  makes  it  difficult  to  hear  and 
understand,  impresses  one  as  something  of  the 
nature  of  spectacular  pantomime.  So  much 
pains  has  been  taken  with  scenery,  costumes, 
and  accessories,  and  the  lights  are  so  mag- 
nificently arranged,  that  the  spectacle  is  very 
fine,  suggesting  many  religious  paintings  by 
the  old  masters,  more  particularly  as  historical 
and  artistic  accuracy  has  been  adhered  to. 
Beautiful  choruses  of  solemn  and  impressive 
music,  several  of  them  notably  fine  composi- 
tions by  the  music  director,  the  Rev.  Peter 
Huesges.  heighten  the  religious  mood  of  the 
audience,  for  the  performance  is  received  in 
silence,  and  accepted  as  a  purely  religious 
ceremonial. 

It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  Franciscan 
Fathers  that  a  project  of  such  magnitude  has 
been  carried  through  so  successfully.  This  is 
probably  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
in  the  order  several  enthusiastic  young  men 
of  European  birth  and  training  who  are 
notable  artists  in  their  line,  and  partly  because 
the  idea  of  making  financial  profit  out  of  the 
affair  was  renounced  entirely,  as  they  will 
probably  only  pay  expenses,  in  spite  of  the 
thousands  who,  during  its  eight  nights'  repre- 
sentation, witnessed  the  performance. 

It  took  four  nights  for  the  representation 
of  all  the  scenes  of  the  Passion,  and  so  great 
was  the  interest  that  there  were  two  com- 
plete representations. 

The  stage  was  arranged  like  a  great  tryptich, 
the  three  openings  curtained  with  purple,  and 
each  performance  beginning  with  a  fine 
tableau. 

As  to  the  merit  of  the  performance  from 
a  histrionic  point  of  view,  the  performers 
have  been  so  carefully  trained  by  expert  spe- 
cialists that  in  pose,  gesture,  and  grouping 
the  effect  was  striking  and  beautiful,  and  did 
not  fail  to  provoke  a  highly  emotional  re- 
sponse from  the  religious-minded. 

Personally,  I  favor  Clay  Greene's  idea 
of  representing  the  passing  of  the  Saviour  by 
a  hallowed  light  as  being  more  beautiful,  and 
really  impressive,  as,  no  matter  what  our  re- 
ligious belief  or  disbeliefs,  most  of  us  hold 
to  the  idea  of  preserving  the  figure  of  Christ 
in  its  sacred  shrine  away  from  all  public  rep- 
resentation ;  so  that  the  halo  of  sanctity  en- 
circling it  may  be  left  undimmed. 

Yet  it  is  difficult  always  to  put  one's  self  in 
another's  place.  The  public  is  always  deeply 
interested  in  a  Passion  Play,  and  many  have 
wept  this  week  during  the  scenes  depicting  the 
passion.  And  stimulus  to  the  religious  sen- 
sibilities can  not  but  be  desirable  in  this  epoch 
of  unbelief  and  cynicism,  for  the  world  needs 
religion.  But  the  instant  that  a  player  comes 
out  of  the  tableau  to  impersonate  a  speaking 
Christ  he  puts  something  of  himself,  some  es- 
sence of  his  own  individuality  into  the  char- 
acter, thus  subtracting  from  its  rare  and  fine 
isolation  from  all  the  commonness  of  ordi- 
nary humanity. 

But,  putting  aside  the  discussion  of  all 
such  questions,  it  is  a  commendable  enter- 
prise from  several  points  of  view  to  under- 
take such  a  tremendous  representation,  and 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  local  pride  to  support 
it,  and  give  it  its  due  meed  of  appreciation. 
Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


money.  Mr.  Chute,  who  is  a  Boston  man, 
came  over  some  months  ago  under  contract  in 
order  to  rehearse  the  girls  for  their  Anierican 
engagement.  After  Miss  Fuller  left  lie  con- 
tinued his  rehearsals  while  awaiting  the  money 
needed  to  follow  her  with  other  dancers.  No 
money  came,  and  the  young  Bostonian  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  hotel  and  take  up  a  resi- 
dence with  friends  in  the  Latin  Quarter,  who 
helped  him  out  with  a  ticket  for  home  '  >c- 
tober  5,  accompanied  by  Mile,  de  Svirsky.  the 
famous  Russian  dancer,  whose  portrait  1  have 
forwarded  by  mail. 

There  is  said  to  have  been  a  shortage  of 
money  from  the  very  commencement  of  the 
contemplated  trip  of  the  dancers.  In  fact. 
Miss  Fuller  was  almost  unable  to  leave  Paris, 
having  been  threatened  with  the  seizure  of 
her  trunks  and  other  accessories  for  personal 
debts.  At  the  last  moment  Mrs.  T.  A.  Clarke. 
who  is  well  known  in  financial  circles  in  Paris, 
advanced  a  large  sum  of  money.  She  refused 
today  to  state  the  exact  amount,  but  the  total 
of  the  debts  she  assumed  is  supposed  to  be 
about    $20,000. 

Mrs.  Clarke  said  this  was  not  the  first  time 
she  had  helped  Loie  Fuller,  but  it  would  be 
the  last.  The  only  other  information  she  had 
to  give  was  that  she  had  contemplated  a  trip 
to  New  York,  and  expected  to  be  in  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  on  the  evening 
when  the  season  of  the  dancers  begins. 


James  O'Neil,  Jr.,  is  a  member  of  the  com- 
pany appearing  in  James  Forbes's  comedy, 
"The  Traveling   Salesman." 

Framed  pictures  and  works  of  art  a  spe- 
cialty. E.  B.  Courvoisier,  431  Sutter  Street. 
near   Powell. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


WEW  ORPHEUM  Z 

"    ™      Safest  and  most  magnificent 


FARRELL  ST. 

Between  Stockton  and  Powell 
theatre  in  America 


WEEK  BEGINNING  THIS  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 

Matinee  Every  Day 
ARTISTIC  VAUDEVILLE 

MLLE.  BIANCI,  in  her  repertory  of  Clas- 
sical and  Novelty  Dancing;  HAL  GODFREY 
and  Company;  KENO,  WALSH  and  MEL- 
ROSE; "GENERAL"  EDWARD  LA  VINE; 
HOWARD  and  HOWARD;  MARTINETTIE 
and  SYLVESTER;  BALLERINI'S  CANINE 
TUMBLERS;  New  Orpheum  Motion  Pictures; 
Last  Week,  Great  Success,  GEORGE  BLOOM- 
QUEST  and  Company,  in   "Nerve." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,  25c,   50c.     Phone  Douglas  70. 


VAN  NESS  THEATRE  c~I^r 


The  Leading  Playhouse 


Phone  Market  500 


Tonight,    Sunday   Night,    and 

ALL  NEXT  WEEK 

Mathtce    Saturday 

Henrv    B.    Harris  presents 

THE  THIRD  DEGREE 

By    Charles    Klein,    authur    of    "The    Lion    and 
the   Mouse" 
Nov.  1— "THE  TRAVELING  SALESMAN," 
a  big  comedy   hit. 


VALENCIA  THEATRE  vs/^^'- 

» PHONE  MARKET  17 

Starting    Sunday    Evening,    Oct.    24 

SECOND    AND    LAST   WEEK 

Matinees    Wednesday   and   Saturday 

Sam  S.   and   Lee  Shubert    (Inc.)    present 

THE  RINGMASTER 

A    powerful    drama    of    Wall     Street    intrigue. 
Direct  from  the  Maxine  Elliott  Theatre, 
New  York.     Metropolitan  cast. 
Special  popular  prices — 25c  to  SI.     Seats  on 
sale  at  the  box  office  and   Emporium. 

Commencing     Sunday     night,     Oct.     31 — ED- 
DIE FOY  in  "Mr.  Hamlet  of  Broadway." 


Tribulations  of  Loie  Fuller's  Company. 
Loie  Fuller,  the  originator  of  the  illumi- 
nated drapery  act,  miscalled  a  dance,  has  long 
been  a  popular  favorite  in  Paris,  at  one  time 
having  a  theatre  all  to  herself  there,  but  it 
is  evident  that  she  has  not  profited  perma- 
nently by  her  vogue.  Vance  Thompson.^  a 
well-known  correspondent,  sent  the  following 
account  of  La  Loie's  financial  troubles  to  the 
New  York  American  under  date  of  October 
10.  Miss  Fuller  had  made  engagements  in 
this  country  for  herself  and  company,  some 
lime  previous  to  her  announced  time  of  sail- 
ing : 

Several  of  the  young  dancers  who  were  en- 
gaged to  support  Loie  Fuller  during  her  Amer- 
ican engagement  have  been  having  their 
troubles  in  Paris.  Numbers  of  young  girls, 
and  one  young  man  in  particular,  Paul  Jones 
Chute,  have  been  practically  stranded  here 
waiting  for  money  promised  them,  and  also 
their  tickets  for  America,  which  they  under- 
stood Miss  Fuller's  manager  was  to  supply. 

Some  of  the  girls,  tired  of  waiting,  gave  up 
their  positions  in  the  company ;  others  had 
to    rely  upon    friends   to    supply   their   passage 


(n^lVl     ELLIS  at  FILLMORE 

V^^>^     PHONE  -  WEST  119* 

This    Week — Matinee    Saturday 
"HONEYMOON     TRAIL" 
Starting  Sunday   afternoon,   Oct.^24 
The   successful    play    with    music 
THE  TIME,  THE  PLACE  and  THE  GIRL 
ROBERT   PITKIN.   ELIZABETH   GOODAI.L. 
JESSE   HUSTON   and   chorus  of   50 
10  musical   numbers — 3   scenic   surprises. 
POPULAR   PRICES — A  good  orchestra  seal 
for  50  cents. 
Next— "IN  OLD   KENTUCKY." 


DREAMLAND    RINK 

4  afternoons  and  4  nights 
commencing  Thursday,  Nov.  4 

SOUSA 

ah12  BAND 

Assisted  by  Misses  Frances  and 
Grace  Hoyi,  duel  lis  is ;  Miss  Flor- 
ence Hardeman,  violinist ;  Her- 
bert L.  Clarke,  cornetist. 

Seats  SI. 00.  75c,  50c.  Heady 
Monday  Nov.  1  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s.  Mail  orders  (o 
Will  L.  Greenbaum. 


GREEK  THEATRE    BERKELEY 

Monday  afternoon  and  evening.  Nov.  S 
STANFORD  UNIVERSITY  -  -  Wednesday  i 


Comine— JOMELLI.  from  Man 
Makie  Nichols.  Violin  VirtUO! 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

We  have  long  suspected,  and  now  we 
know,  that  many  of  the  fashion  reports  con- 
tributed to  the  woman's  column  of  the  daily 
newspaper  have  no  meaning,  that  they  are 
simply  strings  of  words  possessing  an  eu- 
phonic charm  for  the  feminine  ear,  but  nei- 
ther conveying  nor  intended  to  convey  any 
idea  whatsoever. 

Take,  for  instance,  some  of  the  pronounce- 
ments emanating  from  the  Dressmakers'  Con- 
vention in  Chicago.  It  is  hard  to  say  just 
why  dressmakers  should  convene  in  Chicago 
or  elsewhere,  but  they  do.  Their  delibera- 
tions are  respectfully  followed  by  the  news- 
papers, and  after  the  feminine  part  of  the 
audience  has  dispersed  the  young  reporter 
ventures  to  ask  if  there  are  any  scraps  of 
lore  that  may  be  safely  communicated  to  a 
waiting  and  palpitating  male  world.  Then  the 
sybils  unbend  and  emit  a  few  oracular  state- 
ments which  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the 
preceding  seance.  Here,  for  instance,  is  one 
of  the  profound  utterances  credited  to  Mme. 
Beatrix  Howard  at  Chicago,  and  if  it  has  any 
meaning  we  should  like  to  know  what  it  is. 
Says  Mme.  Howard  :  "Neckties  will  be  worn 
on  the  skirts  this  winter — those  of  the  cut- 
out not  needed  for  the  back  of  the  hat."  Now 
what  do  3'ou  think  of  that?  Don't  spend 
more  than  three  minutes  at  a  time  in  the 
effort  to  elucidate  it.  That  way  madness 
lies,  for  no  such  bewilderingly  chaotic  sen- 
tence has  yet  come  to  our  attention.  Surely 
the  necktie  that  is  worn  upon  the  skirt  must 
cease  thereupon,  thereby,  and  thereafter  to 
be  a  necktie  and  must  become  a  skirt-tie. 
Or  may  we  infer  that  the  skirt  is  to  be 
worn  around  the  neck  or  that  there  is  to  be 
some  kind  of  redistribution  of  feminine  parts 
and  that  the  neck  is  to  be  moved  into  the 
vicinity  of  the  skirt.  After  the  legerdemain 
that  we  have  already  witnessed  in  connection 
with  the  waist  and  the  magical  way  in  which 
that  delightful  part  of  the  feminine  anatomy 
has  been  moved  up  and  down  the  landscape, 
here  one  minute  and  gone  the  next,  it  would 
not  be  surprising  to  find  that  the  neck  also 
had  become  a  movable  feast,  as  the  prayer 
book  says,  and  that  we  may  search  for  it 
henceforth  in  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new. 
Perhaps  we  shall  be  able  to  put  the  same 
arm  simultaneously  around  the  neck  and  the 
waist,  which  would  be  something  gained  at 
point  of  time.  But  even  then  the  rest  of  the 
sentence  remains  inexplicable,  even  after  we 
have  repeated  it  many  times  slowly  and  re- 
flectively in  the  hope  that  the  subconscious 
self  would  come  to  our  aid  with  a  flash  of 
Promethean  fire.  What  is  a  "cutout,"  and 
does  the  pronoun  "those"  refer  to  the  neck- 
ties or  to  the  skirts,  and  why  are  either 
neckties  or  skirts  "needed  for  the  back  of 
the  hat"?  But  there,  what's  the  use?  The 
object  of  the  words  was  not  to  convey  an 
idea,  but  merely  a  sensation,  a  grateful  and 
comforting  feeling  like  "something  hot" 
cocoa,  for  instance — on  a  cold  day. 


or  New  York.  The  Parisian  environment  affects 
their  invention  in  some  mysterious  way,  and  stim- 
ulates their  imagination.  The  London  environ- 
ment quickly  destroys  the  Parisian  grace  and  ele- 
gance and  lightness  of  touch.  If  all  the  great 
Parisian  dressmakers  and  milliners  were  captured 
by  an  English  army  and  brought  captive  to  Lon- 
don, in  a  year  their  deftness  and  dexterity  would 
be  gone.  They  would  become  Anglicized;  they 
would  become  heavy  and  clumsy  and  dull. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  ascribe  the  delicate  grace 
of  Parisian  fashions  to  the  French  charac- 
ter, for  the  French  provincial  towns  do  not  foster 
it.  It  is  a  purely  Parisian  quality,  and  it  does 
not  exist  in  France  outside  Paris.  In  Paris  it  is 
exuberant.  The  supply  of  ideas  is  never  ex- 
hausted, and  the  midinettes,  with  their  magical 
fingers,  and  the  mannequins,  with  their  instinct 
for  style,  grow  like  mushrooms.  They  are  not 
made ;  they  are  born.  The  air  of  Paris  breeds 
them  and  feeds  them. 


Mr.  James  Douglas,  writing  in  Loudon 
Opinion,  expresses  his  disbelief  that  the 
American  woman  can  be  weaned  from  the 
fashions  of  Paris  or  that  appeals  to  her 
patriotism  to  "support  home  industries"  will 
have  any  weight,  unless  and  until  the  home 
industries  can  make  her  look  as  attractive  as 
the  foreign  ones.  "I  fear,"  says  Mr.  Douglas, 
"New  York  will  not  succeed  in  overthrowing 
the  domination  of  Paris,  for  American  women 
are  not  patriotic  enough  to  sacrifice  their  ap- 
pearance for  the  sake  of  their  country.  They 
might  die  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  but  they 
will  not  be  dowdy  for  them." 

Of  course  Mr.  Douglas  begs  the  question. 
The  real  point  at  issue  is  whether  American 
women  go  to  Paris  because  they  get  better 
value  for  their  money,  or  in  obedience  to  a 
sort  of  cult  that  has  lost  its  true  meaning 
while  still  maintaining  its  power.  In  other 
words,  can  the  American  woman  be  served 
just  as  well  at  home.  The  American  dress- 
maker, naturally  enough,  says  that  she  can, 
but  the  American  woman  says  that  she  can 
not,  and  that  she  goes  to  Paris  because  only 
in  Paris  can  she  get  what  she  wants.  What 
is  mere  man  that  he  should  rush  into  the 
breach  and  probably  get  a  belaboring  from 
both  sides  in  his  efforts  to  be  impartial. 

Beauty  in  dress,  argues  Mr.  Douglas,  is  not 
a  matter  of  the  handiwork  of  an  individual, 
because  it  is  quite  possible  to  kidnap  the  in- 
dividual and  transfer  him  or  her  bodily  to 
New  York.  This,  of  course,  is  done  often 
enough,  but  the  French  dressmaker  in  New 
York  is  not  the  same  as  the  French  dress- 
maker in  Paris.  On  the  contrary,  the  art  of 
Paris  is  something  that  must  be  absorbed 
from  the  air,  it  is  the  attribute  of  a  com- 
munity and  not  of  a  unit: 

The    American    Venus    can    not   overthrow    "for- 
eign prestige  in    feminine  fashion,"   for  the  simple 
reason  that  Paris  alone  can   evolve  fashions  which 
gratify    her    desire    to    look    different    every     few 
months.     The  secret  of  feminine  charm  is  its  pas- 
sion   for   endless  variety.      Paris,    and    Paris  alone, 
can    cope    with    the    feminine    desire    for    change. 
There    is    some    mysterious     magic     in     the    air    of 
Paris    which    is    not    found    in    the   air    of    London, 
1 :     [in,    or     <ome,    or    St.    Petersburg,    or    Brus- 
ien    i,    or    Madrid,    or   New   York.      No- 
expi   -n   it,   but   it  is   there.      You   can   not 
and     ;arry    it    away,     for    the    Parisian 
and    the    Parisian    milliner    quickly    be- 
.  ralized    when   transplanted    into    London 


The  real  dressmaker  can  not  flourish  in 
New  York,  because  New  York  is  "harder, 
harsher,  and  more  metallic."  It  contains  no 
fitting  soil,  for  the  art  of  the  dressmaker  will 
not  grow  in  fenced-off  reservations  or  in  se- 
lected garden  plots.  It  demands  a  whole 
city  full  of  devotion.  It  is  jealous  and  will 
tolerate  no  other  gods.  The  Parisian  dress- 
maker learns  her  art  not  so  much  in  the 
shops  that  teach  her  how  to  use  her  needle 
as  from  the  stored-up  aroma  of  centuries. 
She  knows  that  she  is  not  ministering  to 
individuals,  but  to  a  nation,  to  a  tradition, 
and  that  the  gamin  at  the  street  corner  and 
the  boulevardier  are  as  much  her  customers 
as  miladi  and  paying  her  as  much  of  a  tribute 
in  admiration  and  applause.  The  cily  is  at 
her  feet  and  there  are  no  exemptions,  no  di- 
vided interests,  no  whirl  of  a  steely  commer- 
cialism, to  divert  the  attention  or  to  share 
the  honors  :- 

It  is  the  fierce  glare  of  criticism  which  makes 
Paris  the  dictator  of  the  world's  fashions.  If  a 
woman  is  not  elegant  in  Paris  she  is  an  eyesore. 
London  stares  at  an  elegant  woman;  Paris  stares 
at  a  dowdy  woman.  In  London  a  woman  is 
either  pretty  or  plain;  in  Paris  even  the  plain 
woman  is  pretty.  The  Parisienne,  as  a  rule,  is 
not  beautiful,  and  perhaps  that  is  why  the  cult 
of  elegance  is  so  universal  in  Paris.  In  London 
a  plain  woman  gives  herself  up  as  a  bad  job,  but 
in  Paris  a  plain  woman  makes  the  best  of  a  bar] 
business,  and  outwits  nature  by  the  ingenuity  of 
art.  Indeed,  it  might  be  said  that  the  prettiest 
Parisian    women    are    the    plainest. 

There  is  no  demand  for  art  where  nature  is 
comely.  There  is  no  art  in  Switzerland,  because 
there  is  so  much  scenery.  The  Alps  have  a  good 
deal  to  answer  for.  Where  nature  is  at  her 
best,  man  is  at  his  worst.  If  Parisian  women  were 
made  beautiful  by  nature,  they  would  not  trouble 
to  perfect  the  art  of  dress.  They  would  be  con- 
tent to  go  about  as  God  made  them.  Fortunately, 
the  majority  of  Frenchwomen  are  plain,  and  they 
are  compelled  to  set  nature  at  naught.  The 
miracle  of  Paris  is  that  she  enables  a  woman  to 
triumph  over  a  bad  figure  and  a  bad  complexion. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  beauty  in  order  to 
be  beautiful.  Paris  can  make  a  silk  purse  out  of 
a  sow's  ear,  and  turn  a  hag  into  a  houri. 


The  American  woman,  says  Mr.  Douglas,  is 
so  attractive  because  she  knows  how  she 
should  be  dressed,  and,  knowing  how  she 
should  be  dressed,  she  goes  to  Paris  to  ac- 
complish  the   feat : 

It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  elegant 
American  and  the  elegant  Frenchwoman.  If  you 
see  a  brilliantly  turned-out  woman  you  may  be 
sure  that  she  is  either  French  or  American;  that 
is  why  the  revolt  of  the  American  Venus  against 
the  tyranny  of  Paris  is  bound  to  fail.  Even  the 
new  tariff  will  not  keep  out  French  gowns  and 
French  hats.  The  other  day  an  American  friend 
of  mine  wrote  to  me  asking  me  to  pray  for  her  on 
*a  certain  date.  She  was  going  home  with  a  stu- 
pendous cargo  of  Paris  hats  and  Paris  gowns, 
on  every  one  of  which  she  would  have  to  pay 
nearly  as  much  duty  as  their  cost.  But  she  would 
ruin  herself  rather  than  wear  American  hats  and 
American    frocks. 

So  far  Mr.  Douglas  has  been  upon  fairly 
safe  ground,  but  when  he  puts  on  the  mantle 
of  the  prophet  we  feel  that  he  is  taking  risks 
which  only  great  age,  vast  experience,  and 
life  insurance  can  justify.  He  seems  to  think 
that  women  will  one  day  revolt  against  the 
tyrannies  of  fashion  and  take  concerted  action 
against  them  : 

The  only  remedy  against  the  tyranny  of  Paris  is 
a  self-denying  ordinance  on  the  part  of  fashion- 
able women.  What  is  needed  is  an  Anti-Fashion 
League,  the  members  of  which  would  wear  a 
simple  uniform  like  the  livery  of  the  nurse  or  the 
Salvation  Army  lass.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
intolerable  burden  of  fashion  will  sooner  or  later 
drive  women  into  a  defensive  uniform  like  that 
which  was  adopted  long  ago  by  men.  It  is  not 
generally  realized  that  men  wear  a  uniform,  but 
the  severe  simplicity  of  male  attire  is  a  sex  uni- 
form. It  is  at  its  austerest  in  evening  dress, 
but  there  is  little  room  for  fantasy  even  in  tweeds. 
Our  dandies  and  bloods  find  it  difficult  to  satisfy 
their  taste  for  decorative  originality.  They  are 
forced  to  ring  the  changes  on  ties  and  tiepins, 
socks  and  spats,  gloves  and  canes.  Even  then 
their  uniform  is  simple  compared  to  the  madden- 
ing complexity  of  feminine  raiment.  Man  has 
vanquished  the  tailor.  Woman  is  still  the  helot 
of    fashion. 

It  can  only  be  said  that  there  are  no  por- 
tents of  such  a  revolt.  Moreover,  we  are 
not  sure  that  we  wish  to  see  all  women 
dressed  as  hospital  nurses  or  in  any  other 
kind  of  uniform.  And  as  women  "dress  only 
for  the  fascination  of  man,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  debate  such  a  matter  at  great  length 
before  it  could  be  allowed. 


The    Rev.    William    E.    Barton,    pastor    of   a 
church  in   Illinois,   raises  the   red  flag  of  dis- 


tress. He  is  an  unprotected  male,  as  Mark 
Twain  says  somewhere,  but  he  is  resolved  to 
defend  his  honor  al  the  peril  of  his  life. 
"Clergymen,"  he  tells  us,  "are  probably  sub- 
ject to  more  temptations  than  any  other  public 
men,  and  their  greatest  dangers  lie  in  the 
wiles  of  the  fair  sex."  The  newspaper  that 
prints  this  blushing  avowa]  supplies  us  also 
with  a  photograph  of  the  Rev.  William  E. 
Barton  in  order  that  we  may  understand  the 
feminine  competition  to  which,  presumably, 
he  has  been  subjected.  We  don't  understand 
it. 

Mr.  Barton  diagnoses  the  disease  and  he 
also  supplies  the  remedy.  Let  parsons  be- 
ware of  the  youthful  penitent  who  seeks  for 
a  private  interview.  Extremes  meet,  and 
spiritual  exaltation  is  perilously  akin  to  some- 
thing that  is  neither  spiritual  nor  exaltation. 
Let  the  fair  worshiper  bring  with  her  a 
maiden  aunt  when  she  seeks  ghostly  counsel 
and  all  will  be  well.  Maybe  the  maiden  aunt 
herself  shall  profit.  Ministers,  thinks  Mr. 
Barton,  should  be  so  guarded  that  the  tempta- 
tions which  beset  other  men  shall  leave  them 
unscathed,  and  there  is  nothing  like  the  pres- 
ence of  a  third  party  to  bid  the  devil 
avaunt. 

Why  the  young  woman  should  wish  to  un- 
veil her  soul  to  a  minister  is  one  of  the  mys- 
teries of  human  nature,  but  she  does.  The 
proper  confidante  of  the  young  woman  is  her 
mother,  who  knows  more  about  all  the  needs 
of  her  nature  than  all  the  ministers  in 
Christendom.  Who  was  it  said  that  God  cre- 
ated mothers  because  He  realized  that  He 
could  not  be  everywhere?  And  if  the  young 
woman  has  no  mother,  then  let  her  go  to  her 
father.  There  is  a  disposition  to  forget  that 
clergymen  are  men,  although  many  of  them 
are.  There  is  only  one  way  in  which  they 
can   deal   discreetly   with   a   fair   penitent,   and 


that  is  from  the  pulpit,  hut  if  something  more 
intimate  is  really  necessary — which  it  isn't — 
then  let  a  mother  or  a  maiden  aunt  be  within 
sight   and   hearing. 


The  Atchison  Globe  says  that  Omaha  news- 
papers are  making  fun  of  Omaha  as  a  result 
of  President  Taft's  visit  there  recently.  It 
was  a  very  swell-elegant  banquet,  at  $20  a 
plate.  But,  as  a  full  dress  affair,  it  didn't 
make  much  of  a  hit.  One  man  wore  his 
spike-tail  coat,  white  waistcoat,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it  pretty  well,  except  that  he  adorned 
bis  bosom  with  large  gold  studs.  Another  full 
dress  costume  was  marred  by  a  black  tie  that 
should  have  been  white.  Some  wore  dinner 
jackets,  and  even  gray  trousers  broke  into 
the  sacred  circle,  and  Omaha  papers  are  sad 
or  mad.  But  they  really  shouldn't  feel  so 
bad.  If  the  West  isn't  as  careful  of  its  per- 
sonal attire  as  Fifth  Avenue,  or  even  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  it  is  a  great  deal  better 
dressed  than  it  was  when  some  of  its  citizens 
got  their  first  dress  suits  as  aid  from  the 
Eastern  discard.  New  countries,  as  a  rale, 
are  too  busy  to  make  fashions,  that  being  left 
for  more  effete  lands.  And  even  if  a  fashion 
is  broken  occasionally,  the  West  doesn't  care, 
and  neither  does  the  President;  it  is  votes  he 
is  interested  in. 


Before  the  catafalque  of  General  Gallififet 
was  one  tribute  which  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  every  one.  Leaning  against  the  black 
cloth  fringed  with  gold  was  a  floral  tribute 
composed  of  palms,  orchids,  and  roses.  It 
was  tied  with  a  large  ribbon  of  white  moire. 
Upon  the  ribbon  was  the  monogram  "W.  II," 
surmounted  by  an  imperial  crown.  Such  was 
the  tribute  of  the  Kaiser  to  one  of  the  bravest 
of  his  grandfather's  brave   enemies. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

FURNITURE 

Exclusive  lines  in  all  woods  and  designs,  embrac- 
ing a  great  variety  of  very  moderately  priced 
suites  and  odd  pieces. 

CARPETS 

All  weaves  in  special  patterns  and  colorings.  We 
show  all  grades. 

RUGS 

The  largest  and  finest  stock  of  Domestic  and 
Oriental  Rugs  ever  shown  on  the  Coast. 

DRAPERIES  AND  FABRICS 

Exceptional  Values  in   new  and  beautiful  effects. 

216-228  SUTTER  STREET 

Also  New  York  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


Your  Winter  Trip 

NO  BETTER  OR  MORE  COMFORTABLE  WAY 

than  the 

Sunset  Route 

Between  San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans 

Through  the  orange  groves  of  Southern  California — 
the    cotton    and    rice    fields    of    the    balmy    South 

Drawing-room     sleepers — berths,     sections,     drawing-rooms.      Dining     service     unequaled. 
Observation  car,  open-air  rotunda.     Ladies'  parlor.     Gentlemen's  cafe.     Library. 

Personally    conducted    tourist    excursion    parties    to    Chicago,    St.    Louis,    Cincinnati,    New 
Orleans,  and   Washington  every  week. 

Write  for  "WAYSIDE  NOTES  ALONG  THE    SUNSET   ROUTE."     Tells   in  detail   of 
the  attractions  of  the  Southern  Route. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

An  Arizona  cowboy  stopped  a  stage  full  of 
passengers,  and  made  them  all  wait  while  he 
read  a  poem  of  thirty-two  verses  dedicated 
to  his  Mary  Jane.  There  are  some  things  as 
bad   as   shooting. 


A  girl  teaching  in  Colorado  wrote  home  as 
follows:  "I  have  forty  scholars  of  all  ages, 
and  teach  almost  everything — grammar,  his- 
tory, physiology,  mathematics,  manners,  mor- 
als, common  sense,  personal  cleanliness,  fancy 
work,   and   general   civilization." 


The  secret  of  Dante's  struggle  through  life 
was  in  the  reckless  sarcasm  of  his  answer 
to  the  Prince  of  Verona,  who  asked  him  how 
he  could  account  for  the  fact  that,  in  the 
household  of  princes  the  court  fool  was  in 
greater  favor  than  the  philosopher.  "Simi- 
larity of  mind,"  said  the  fierce  genius,  "is,  all 
the  world  over,  the  source  of  friendship." 


ladies  in  the  park  when  he  met  a  nurse  girl 
with  a  bright-eyed  baby.  The  ladies  stopped 
to  admire  the  little  one,  and  Sir  Spencer 
asked  whose  child  it  was.  "Seiior,  it  is  your 
own,"  replied  the  nurse,  with  a  courtesy. 
Sir  Spencer  has  never  inquired  as  to  the  par- 
entage   of   pretty   children    since. 


A  gentleman  who  had  been  in  Chicago  only 
three  days,  but  who  had  been  paying  attention 
to  a  prominent  Chicago  belle,  wanted  to  pro- 
pose, but  was  afraid  he  would  be  thought  too 
hasty.  He  delicately  broached  the  subject  as 
follows  :  "If  I  were  to  speak  to  you  of  mar- 
riage, after  having  only  made  your  acquaint- 
ance three  days  ago,  what  would  you  say  of 
it?"  "Well,  I  should  say,  never  put  oft"  till 
tomorrow  that  which  should  have  been  done 
the  day  before  yesterday." 


N.W. 

HALSEY  &  CO., 

BANKERS 

DEALERS  IN           O  g~\  \T  H  Q 
HIGH  GRADE     £>  V-J  1^1  \J  *J 

LIST  ON 
APPLICATION 

NEW  YORK 

49  Wall  SL 

PHILADELPHIA           CHICAGO 

1429  Chestnut  SL             152  Monroe  SL 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
424  California  SL 

A  would-be  author  called  on  Mr.  Fields 
one  day  at  his  office  in  the  old-time  Boston 
publishing  house  of  Ticknor  &  Fields.  Evi- 
dently the  young  man  did  not  like  Mr. 
Fields's  appearance,  for  this  was  the  con- 
versation that  took  place :  "Is  this  Mr. 
Fields?"  "It  is,  sir."  "Mr.  James  T. 
Fields?"  "I  am  he."  "Well,  then,  I'd  like 
to  see  Mr.  Ticknor !" 


Captain  Jerome,  while  visiting  Colonel  Hig- 
ginson,  took  a  derringer  from  the  table,  and 
asked:  "This  thing  loaded?"  But  before  the 
colonel  could  reply  the  weapon  was  dis- 
charged, the  bullet  tearing  away  one  of  the 
fingers  of  the  visitor.  The  colonel,  who  is 
widely  known  on  account  of  his  extreme  po- 
liteness, bowed  gracefully,  and  rejoined : 
"Not  now,  my  dear  captain." 


An  individual,  well  known  on  the  Berlin 
Bourse  for  his  wit,  one  morning  wagered  that 
he  would  ask  the  same  question  of  fifty  dif- 
ferent persons  and  receive  the  same  answer 
from  each.  The  wit  went  to  first  one  and 
then  another,  until  he  had  reached  the  num- 
ber of  fifty.  And  this  is  how  he  won  the  bet : 
He  whispered  half  audibly  to  each,  "I  say, 
have  you  heard  that  Meyer  has  failed  ?" 
"What  Meyer?"  queried  the  whole  fifty,  one 
after  another,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  bet 
had  been  fairly  won. 


St.  John,  who  was  very  near-sighted,  once 
went  to  a  civic  banquet  and  forgot  his  eye- 
glasses. He  sat  next  to  the  Chevalier  Pique- 
assiette.  The  chevalier's  hand  was  gracefully 
but  negligently  posed  upon  the  cloth.  A 
smile  of  anticipatory  satisfaction,  at  the  pros- 
pect of  unlimited  turtle  soup,  illumined  his 
classic  features.  Suddenly  a  yell  of  anguish 
startled  the  guests.  What  had  happened? 
Only  this — the  myopic  St.  John  had  simply 
but  effectually  harpooned  the  lily  white  hand 
of  the  chevalier  with  his  fork,  as  he  remarked 
in  a  firm  but  polite  tone :  "My  bread,  I 
think." 


A  through  train  on  the  Rock  Island  stopped 
a  few  moments  at  the  Englewood  station  the 
other  day.  A  passenger  got  off  to  walk 
around  a  little.  As  the  train  began  to  move 
again  the  passenger  jumped  aboard,  but  just 
then  he  discovered  that  he  had  but  one  over- 
shoe. Thinking  that  he  dropped  the  other 
somewhere  on  the  platform,  and,  as  the  train 
was  going  too  fast  for  him  to  jump  off  and 
recover  it,  he  pulled  off  the  remaining  shoe 
and  threw  it  on  the  platform,  exclaiming: 
"There,  that  makes  a  good  pair  of  overshoes 
for  somebody."  Entering  the  car,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  his  seat.  There,  to  his  great  aston- 
ishment, was  his  overshoe.  A  look  of  intense 
disgust  came  upon  his  face,  but  he  did  not 
hesitate.  Quickly  picking  up  the  lone  arctic, 
he  hurried  to  the  platform,  threw  the  shoe  as 
far  as  he  could  back  toward  the  other  one, 
and  shouted:  "By  jimminy,  there  is  a  pair 
of    overshoes   for   somebody !" 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Supporters. 
Lay    away   the    hose   supporter 

And  the  patent  garter,   too, 
They    are    among    the    things    no    longer 

Any  earthly  use  to  you. 
Do  not  worry  more,  dear  reader; 

Drink  no  more  its  bitter  cup. 
Trust  the  good  old  Aldrich  tariff — 

It  will   keep  your   stockings  up. 

—The    Commoner. 


Excuse  the  triteness  of  the  observation,  but 
the  "grand  old  name  of  gentleman"  is  often 
thrown  into  bad  company  in  modern  times. 
Thus,  from  a  South  Carolina  contemporary  it 
is  learned  that  "some  gentleman,  whose  name 
is  not  known,  severely  stabbed  a  valuable 
horse  belonging  to  Mr.  Luther  Holley  of 
Aiken."  There  seems  some  appropriateness 
in  recalling  a  conversation  held  by  one  of 
the  prominent  citizens  of  Bottle  Flat  with  a 
newly-arrived  tenderfoot  from  Boston.  "Your 
name's  Clifford,  you  say,"  commenced  the  ar- 
gonaut; "hell  is  paved  with  such  Cliffords. 
Your  name  in  this  camp  is  Jay-Bird  Charley, 
and  don't  you  deny  it." 


An  Arctic  Excelsior. 
The  shades  of  night   were   falling   fast 
As  through  the  Arctic  regions  passed 
A  man  who  bore,  'mid  snow  and  ice, 
A  hammer  with  this  strange  device: 
"DocCooksaliari" 

"Try  not  the  mud!"  the  old  man  said; 
"'Present  the  proof  and  close  your  head; 
The  lecture  platform's  deep  and  wide!" 
And  loud  the  clarion  voice  replied: 
"DocCooksaliari" 

"Beware  the  Ananias  herd! 
IJeware    the    short-and-ugly    word!" 
This  was  the  public's  last  Good-night. 
A  voice  replied,  far  down  the  height: 
"DocCooksaliar!" 

A  has-been  of  Chautauquas'  round, 
Beneath  oblivion's  snow  was  found 
Still  grasping,  in  his  hand  of  ice, 
That  hammer  with  the  strange  device: 

"DocCooksaliar!"  — Puck. 


Eggciting. 
Said  a  man,  "Now  there's  no  use  denying 
That   yon   hen    is   a  creature   most   trying, 
She  will  cackle  and  yell 
So  that  I   can   not  tell 
Whether  she's  laying  or  lying!" 

— The    Circle. 


Rev.  Dr.  Ritchie  of  Edinburgh,  though  a 
very  clever  man,  once  met  his  match.  When 
examining  a  student  as  to  the  classes  he  at- 
tended, he  said :  "I  understand  you  attend 
the  class  for  mathematics?"  "Yes."  "How 
many  sides  has  a  circle?"  "Two,"  said  the 
student.  "Indeed!  What  are  they?"  What 
a  laugh  in  the  court  the  student's  answer 
produced  when  he  promptly  said :  "An  in- 
side and  an  outside."  The  doctor  next  in- 
quired :  "And  you  attend  the  moral  philoso- 
phy class,  also?"  "Yes."  "Well,  you  doubt- 
less heard  lectures  on  various  subjects.  Did 
you  ever  hear  one  on  cause  and  effect?" 
"Yes."  "Does  an  effect  ever  go  before  a 
cause?"  "Yes."  "Give  me  an  instance."  "A 
barrow  wheeled  by  a  man."  The  doctor  has- 
tily sat  down,  and  proposed  no  more  ques- 
tions. 

\ot  only  the  houses  of  the  Mexicans,  but 
whatever  you  admire  is  yours.  If  you  express 
a  sentiment  of  approbation  of  anything,  the 
owner  at  once  says:  "Senor,  it  is  yours"; 
but  he  simply  intends  something  flattering, 
and  you  are  therefore  not  expected  to  accept 
anything  that  is  offered  to  you.  An  amusing 
story  is  told  of  Sir  Spencer  St.  John,  the 
English  ambassador,  which  illustrates  how 
this  national  courtesy  often  provokes  em- 
barrassment. Sir  Spencer,  who  is  a  gallant 
old    bachelor,    was    promenading     with     some 


Points  for  Young  Explorers. 

When  Henry  Hudson  roved  the  earth,  exploring 
bay  and  river. 

He  likely  had  a  lot  of  things  the  matter  with  his 
liver. 

No  doubt  he  knew  the  dark  brown  taste,  the  dully 
throbbing  brow, 

Por  people  were  constructed  full  of  error  then 
as    now : 

But  none  the  less  he  went  ahead  and  finely  did 
his    turn, 

For  what's  a  paltry  headache  or  a  little  stomach- 
burn  ? 

lie  started  out  for  India  and  came  to  Troy,  N.  V. 
It  was  a   disappointment,  true,  but  Henry  did   not 

sigh; 
He    sent    back    word    to    Amsterdam    that    he    had 

lately    found 
The   choicest   lot  of   real   estate   there   was   on    top 

of   ground. 
It  isn't  what  he  tried  to  do  the  world  recalls  today. 
It's  what  he  did  that  gets  the  cheers  and  wins  the 

bright  bouquet.         — Newark  Evening  News. 
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When  A.  T.  Stewart  conceived  the  idea  of 
setting  up  a  coat  of  arms,  he  went  to  W.  R. 
Travers,  the  New  York  wit,  for  advice.  Mr. 
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CLUBBING  RATES 

The  Argonaut  has  club  rate  arrange- 
ments with  all  prominent  publications,  and 
will     furnish     rates    on    request. 


Santa  Fe 


Unmatched 

TRANSCONTINENTAL  COMFORT 

•fl  The  only  road  under  one  management,  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  to  Chicago,  thus  insuring  uniformity  of 
service.  Our  employes  are  courteous.  Our  scenery  not 
alone  interesting  but  unique.  Our  meal  sen-ice  is  managed 
by  Fred  Harvey.  Our  equipment  built  by  Pullman.  Our 
illustrated  and  descriptive  folders  will  interest  you.  They 
give  reliable  information. 

3   TRAINS  A  DAY 

To  Chicago,  Kansas  City  and  the  East 

Would  be  pleased  to  arrange  your  trip 

JAS.  B.  DUFFY,  Gen.  Agt,  673  Market  Si.,  San  Francisco 

J.J.  WARNER,  C.  A.,  1112  Broadway.  Oakland 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in  the 
following   department : 

Portola  festivities  and  the  entertainment  of  the 
strangers  within  our  gates  are  filling  the  hours 
of  all  San  Franciscans  just  now,  so  many  of  the 
social  events  are  extremely  informal  in  nature. 
The  end  of  this  month  will,  however,  witness  the 
formal    opening  of  the   winter   season. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Helen  Baker,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Livingston  L.  Baker,  to  Mr.  Drummond 
MacGavin  will  take  place  on  Wednesday  evening, 
November  3,  at  Trinity  Church.  Miss  Dorothy 
Baker  will  be  the  maid  of  honor  and  the  brides- 
maids will  be  Miss  Dolly  MacGavin,  Miss 
Louisiana  Foster,  Miss  Sara  Coffin,  Miss  Louise 
Boyd,  Miss  Alexandra  Hamilton,  Miss  Bessie 
Ashton,  Miss  Claire  Nichols,  and  Miss  Ruth  Rich- 
ards. Mr.  Carlton  Curtis  will  be  the  best  man 
and  the  ushers  are  to  be  Mr.  Herbert  Baker,  Mr. 
Philip  Baker,  Mr.  Leavitt  Baker,  Mi.  Eyre 
Pinckard,  Mr.  Douglas  Fry,  Mr.  Herbert  Schmidt, 
Mr.  Ralston  Curtis,  and  Mr.  Roy  Somers.  Miss 
Marian  Baker  and  Miss  Marian  Lee  Mailliard  will 
be    the    flower    girls. 

Invitations  have  been  sent  out  for  the  Colonial 
Dances,  which  will  take  place  at  the  St.  Francis 
on  the  evenings  of  December  1  and  February  8. 

Mrs.  William  Boericke,  Miss  Dorothy  Boericke, 
and  Miss  Ruth  Boericke  will  entertain  at  tea  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  November  6,  at  their  home, 
1812    Washington    Street. 

Mrs.  George  Willcutt  will  entertain  at  a  tea 
on  Saturday,  November  6,  at  the  St.  Francis  in 
honor  of  Miss  Anna   Olney. 

Mrs.  Clement  Tobin  will  be  the  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  on  Monday  next  at  the  Fairmont  in 
honor  of  her  sister,   Miss  Vera  de   Sabla. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Aimer  Newhall  enter- 
tained at  a  dinner  on  Thursday  evening  last. 

Miss  Frances  Martin  was  the  hostess  at  a  din- 
ner on  Wednesday  evening  of  last  week  at  her 
home    in    Ross    Valley. 

Miss  Mary  Keeney  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
on  Thursday  last  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Harold  Dil- 
lingham. 

Miss  Suzanne  Kirkpatrick  entertained  at  an  in- 
formal luncheon  at  the  Fairmont  on  Thursday  of 
last    week. 

Mrs.  William  Mintzer  was  the  hostess  at  a  tea 
on  Wednesday  of  last  week  at  her  home  on  Pa- 
cific Avenue  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Horace  Hill.  As- 
sisting in  receiving  were  Mrs.  Montgomery  Currey, 
Mrs.  Richard  Bayne,  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller,  Miss 
Lucy  Little,  and  Miss  Genevieve  King. 

Mrs.  E,  H.  Davenport  entertained  at  an  infor- 
mal tea  on  Saturday  afternoon  of  last  week  in 
honor   of   her   guest,    Mrs.    Edmunds   of    Boston. 

Mrs.  C.  August  Weihe  was  the  hostess  at  a 
tea  on  Thursday  of  last  week  in  honor  of  Miss 
Jean  Tyson.  Assisting  in  receiving  were  Mrs. 
George  Tyson,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Davis,  Mrs.  Bertody 
Stone,  Miss  Helen  Baker,  Miss  Ha  Sonntag,  Miss 
Ethel    McAllister,    and    Miss    Claire  Nichols. 

Miss  Olive  Craig  was  the  hostess  at  a  tea  on 
Thursday  of  last  week  in  honor  of  Miss  Marie 
Bollard. 

Mrs.  John  B.  Casserly  was  the  hostess  at  a 
musicale  on  Monday  of  last  week  at  her  home 
in  San  Mateo.  She  was  assisted  in  receiving  by 
Miss  Annie  Brewer  and  Miss  Nora  Brewer. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Lent  was  the  hostess  at  an  infor- 
mal bridge  party  on  Thursday  afternoon  of  last 
week. 

Miss  Marian  NewhaTl  and  Miss  Elizabeth  New- 
hall  entertained  at  a  bridge  party  on  Monday 
evening  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Harold  Dillingham  (for- 
merly Miss  Margaret  Hyde-Smith)  of  Honolulu. 
.  Miss  Elena  Brewer  was  the  hostess  at  a  bridge 
party  on  Wednesday  of  last  week  at  her  home  in 
Mill   Valley  in  honor  of  Miss  Laura  Smith. 

Mrs.  George  Wilcutt  will  be  the  hostess  at  a 
reception  in  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  November  6  in 
honor  of  Miss  Olney. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Mrs.  Phebe  Hearst  has  taken  an  apartment  at 
the  St.  Regis  for  the  winter. 


Mrs.  B.  H.  McCalla  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Santa  Barbara,  after  a  stay  here  of  several 
days. 

Mr.  A.  N.  Drown  and  Miss  Newell  Drown,  who 
have  been  in  Europe  since  the  early  spring,  have 
sailed   for   America   and   will   be   home   next   month. 

Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  and  Miss  Jennie  Crocker 
sailed    from    New    York    last    week    for    England. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  D.  Clark,  who  have  been 
traveling  in  Europe  for  several  months  past,  are 
en    route    to    California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Mailliard  and  Miss  Anita 
Mailliard  will  close  their  country  place  at  Belve- 
dere next  month  and  return  to  their  Gough  Street 
home. 

The  Rev.  John  W.  Nichols  and  Mrs.  Nichols 
will  spend  the  autumn  months  at   San  Mateo. 

Miss  Julia  Langhorne  and  Miss  Martha  Cal- 
houn spent  the  week  end  at  St.  Helena  as  the 
guest  of  Mrs.  William  Bourn,  Sr. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  Clampett  left  on  Monday 
last    for   a   brief  visit   to    Chicago. 

Miss  Elsa  Draper  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
San  Rafael,  after  a  several  months'  sojourn  in 
New  York  and  Europe. 

Mrs.  Jerome  Lincoln  and  Miss  Ethel  Lincoln 
have  returned  to  their  home  here,  after  spending 
the  summer  at  their  country  place  at   St.  Helena. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Polk  have  returned  from 
New    York. 

Miss-  Minnie  Houghton,  who  has  been  visiting 
in  the  East  for  several  months,  has  returned. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  K.  Mcintosh  have  closed 
their  home  at  Woodside  and  have  a  house  on 
Vallejo   Street  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Richard  Ivers,  who  has  recently  returned 
from  Honolulu,  left  a  few  days  since  for  Phila- 
delphia, where  she  will  spend  the  winter  with  her 
daughter,    Mrs.    Edward    Moore    Robinson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Milner  Rideout  (formerly 
Miss  Frances  Reed)  will  return  within  the  fort- 
night from  Boston,  where  they  have  spent  the 
summer. 

Mr.    Burling   Tucker    has    arrived    from    Mexico. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Alexander  of  Santa  Barbara  is 
visiting    Mrs.    James    Robinson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Peixotto  (formerly  Miss 
Mollie  Hutchinson),  who  have  spent  the  summer 
in  California,  left  recently  for  their  home  in 
New    York. 

Vicomte  and  Vicomtesse  Philippe  de  Tristan 
will  arrive  later  in  the  season  from  Paris  and 
will  spend  some  months  in   San  Mateo. 

Mr.  Templeton  Crocker  and  Mr.  Duane  Hop- 
kins have  returned  recently  from  a  shooting  trip 
on  the  McCloud  River. 

Miss  Lucy  Gwin  Coleman  has  been  visiting  Miss 
Elizabeth  Livermore  at  "Montesol,"  the  Livermore 
country  place  near  St.  Helena. 

Mrs.  George  Gardiner,  who  has  been  visiting 
|  her  mother,  Mrs.  Thomas  Findlcy,  in  Sausalito 
for  the  past  few  months,  has  returned  to  her 
home    in    Boston. 

Miss  Bessie  Zane  has  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark  at  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Hopkins,  Miss  Florence  Hopkins, 
and  Mr.  Samuel  Hopkins  will  leave  early  in  the 
new  year  for  Europe  to  spend  several   months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor  left  this  week 
for  Europe,  where  they  will  spend  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  de  Sabla,  Jr.,  and  Miss 
Vera  de  Sabla  have  been  spending  the  past  week 
at    the    Fairmont. 

Mr.  John  A.  Hooper,  Miss  Jeannette  Hooper, 
Mr.  Frank  Hooper,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Hooper  have 
returned  to  town,  after  spending  the  summer  at 
Woodside. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  McDonald  Spencer  motored 
to  Del  Monte  last  week  for  a  few  days*  stay. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Lathrop  is  in  Paris,  where  she 
will    spend    the   winter. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Tallant  sailed  recently  from  New 
York  to   Europe,   where  she  will   spend  the  winter. 

Judge  F.  M.  Angellotti,  Mrs.  Angellotti,  and 
Miss  Marion  Angellotti  have  closed  their  home  in 
San  Rafael    for  the  winter  and  are  at   El  Drisco. 

Dr.  Samuel  Hardy  and  Mrs.  Hardy  (formerly 
Miss  Sylvia  Harris)   are  in  Paris  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Beatty  will  spend  the  win- 
ter at  their  country  place  at  Woodside. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  S.  Pope  of  Los  Angeles  (for- 
merly Miss  Marion  Holden)  are  visiting  her  mother, 
Mrs.   S.   P.  Holden,   2060  Green  Street. 

Mrs.  Carl  Case  of  Boston  is  spending  a  few 
weeks  at  the  St.  Francis. 

After  several  months  in  their  home  in  Monterey, 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Darling  are  now  at  the  Hotel 
Stewart   for  the  Portola   fete.      Early  in  December 


ROYAL 

BAKING  POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure 

Makes  the  finest,  most  deli- 
cious biscuit,  cake  and 
pastry;  conveys  to  food 
the  most  healthful  of 
fruit  properties 


they  contemplate  a  three  months'  visit  to  the 
islands  and  the  Orient,  accompanied  by  Miss 
Hastings. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Aiken  came  up  from 
their  ranch,  Los  Altos,  a  few  days  ago  and  regis- 
tered  at  the   St.    Francis. 

Mr.  Templeton  Crocker  will  spend  the  winter 
in  town  at  his  apartments  in  the  St.  Francis. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Moffitt  of  San  Fran- 
cisco went  to  Del  Monte  and  remained  over  the 
week    end. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  L.  Hansen  and  Mr.  Albert 
Hansen,  with  their  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
H.  Kahn  of  San  Francisco,  went  to  Del  Monte  on 
Saturday   and    remained   over    Sunday. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Ellenwood  of  San  Fran- 
cisco spent  a  few  days  at  Del  Monte  the  latter 
part    of   the   week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  C.  Truman  of  Los  Angeles, 
with  their  daughter,  Miss  Truman,  have  just  re- 
turned from  a  two  months'  stay  at  Lake  Tahoe 
and  will  be  at  Del  Monte  for  a  short  time. 

Among  recent  registrations  at  Hotel  del  Coro- 
nado  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  S.  Reed,  Mr.  F. 
W.  Churchouse,  Mr.  M.  Mecklenberg,  Mr.  Frank 
C.  Brewster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Cantilow  and 
son,  Mr.  C.  W.  Hornick,  Mr.  S.  B.  Toby,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  S.  Girvan,  Mr.  R.  G.  Stech,  Mr. 
James  H.  Hamil,  Mrs.  John  H.  White. 

Among  recent  arrivals  from  San  Francisco  at 
the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  were  Mr.  J.  Baumgarten, 
Mr.  M.  L.  Cahn,  Mr.  Daniel  E.  Hayes,  Mr. 
Albert  Houston,  Mr.  M.  V.  Van  Fleet,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Partridge,  Mr.  George  Satterfield,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G. 
L.  Gregory,  Mr.  A.  C.  Tetzon,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Pettyjohn,  Miss  Helen  Hughson,  Mr.  W. 
S.  Hughson,  Mr.  George  W.  Hughson,  Miss  Brad- 
ley, Miss  Rose  W.  Klingenburg,  Mr.  T.  W.  Klin- 
genburg,  Mr.  R.  E.  Braun,  Mr.  John  T.  Kidd,  Mr. 
W.  N.  Nelson,  Mrs.  Grace  Cook,  Miss  Ruth  Gregg, 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Gregg,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Pomer,  Mrs.  J. 
R.  Atchison,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Seaver,  Mr.  J.  C.  Ander- 
son, Mrs.  J.   S.  Prior,  and   Miss  A.   E.  Chase. 


Army  and  Navy. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and  navy  officers  who  are  or  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points: 

Colonel  Edward  B.  Pratt,  Thirtieth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  report  in  person 
to  Brigadier-General  Marion  P.  Maus,  U.  S.  A., 
president  of  an  Army  Retiring  Board  at  Vancouver 
Karracks,  Washington,  for  examination  by  that 
board. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Lassiter,  Fourth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  has  arrived  in  this  city  and  will 
sail  on  the  transport  on  November  5  for  the 
Philippines. 

Captain  Robert  F.  McMillan,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  on  the  transport  Buford 
last   week   from    Manila. 

Captain  J.  B.  Allison,  Seventh  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  arrived  in  town  last  week  en  route  to  join 
his  regiment  in  Manila,  after  spending  his  leave 
of  absence  in    the    East. 

Captain  Carroll  F.  Armistead,  Twenty-First  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  treatment  at 
the  Army  and  Navy  General  Hospital,  Hot  Springs, 
Arkansas,  and  is  ordered  to  join  his  regiment  in 
the   Philippines. 

Captain  P.  W.  Davison,  Twenty-Second  Infan- 
try, V.  S.  A.,  is  ordered  from  Fort  William  H. 
Seward,   Alaska,  to  Fort  Egbert,  Alaska,   for  duty. 

Lieutenant-Commander  De  Witt  Blamer,  U.  S. 
N.,  is  detached  from  duty  on  the  Milwaukee  and 
ordered  home  to   wait  orders. 

Lieutenant-Commander  M.  M.  Taylor  is  de- 
tached from  duty  on  the  Salem  and  ordered  to  the 
Mihvn\:kce  as  executive  officer. 

Lieutenant  B.  Y.  Rhodes,  U.  S.  N.,  is  de- 
tached from  the  Cheyenne  and  ordered  to  the  In- 
dependence, Navy  Yard,   Mare  Island. 

Lieutenant  Arthur  Stokes,  U.  S.  M.  C,  is  de- 
tached from  the  Marine  Barracks,  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard,  and  ordered  to  the  Marine  Barracks, 
Boston    Navy    Yard. 

Lieutenant  Branford  R.  Camp,  Ninth  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  upon  being  discharged  from  treatment 
at  the  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  upon  the  expiration  of  his  leave  of 
absence,  will  join  his  proper  station. 

Assistant  Surgeon  Thurlow  W.'  Reed,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  ordered  to  duty  on  the  Wolverine  on 
the    Great    Lakes. 

Assistant  Surgeon  T.  W.  Raison,  U.  S.  N.,  is 
ordered  to  duty  at  the  Naval  Hospital,  Navy  Yard, 
New    York. 

Ensign  R.  R.  Smith,  U.  S.  N.,  is  detached  from 
the  Georgia  and  ordered  to  temporary  duty  on  the 
Independence,  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard. 


Dudley  Buck,  the  well-known  American 
composer  of  sacred  music,  organist,  and  choir- 
master, died  suddenly  of  heart  disease  Oc- 
tober 6  at  the  home  of  his  son,  Dudley  Buck, 
Jr.,  in  West  Orange,  New  Jersey.  He  was 
born  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  March  10, 
1839,  and  came  from  an  old  New  England 
family.  He  entered  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
and  showing  a  preference  for  music,  became 
organist  of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  at 
the  age  of  sixteen.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  was  sent  to  Europe,  where  he  entered  the 
Leipsic  Conservatory  in  185S,  and  continued 
his  musical  education.  In  1862  he  returned  to 
America  and  was  for  many  years  church  or- 
ganist in  Hartford  and  New  York.  Recently 
he  had  passed  much  of  his  time  in  Dresden. 
His  earlier  compositions  were  for  the  church, 
but  in  his  prime  he  composed  cantatas,  a  comic 
opera,  and  many  lesser  pieces   for  the  organ. 


From  Paris  comes  the  news  of  the  recent 
death  in  that  city  of  Sehor  Tomasito  Luis  de 
Onativia,  once  as  well  known  in  San  Fran- 
cisco as  he  was  in  New  York.  He  married 
in  1S98  Mrs.  Lillie  Hastings  Jerome,  daughter 
of  Justice  Hastings  of  the  California  Supreme 
Court.  Mrs.  Jerome,  shortly  before  the  wed- 
ding, had  been  divorced  from  Henry  A.  Je- 
rome, cousin  of  Mrs.  George  Cornwallis  West. 
Senor  Onativia  was  divorced  in  1903,  and 
later  married  Miss  Grace  Underbill  of  Texas. 
Sehor  Onativia  had  lived  in  England  much  of 
the   time   after   leaving   America. 


EVERY  WOMAN 


Covets  a  fresh,  smooth,  satiny  complexion,  and 
what  satisfaction  and  peace  of  mind  its  posses- 
sion brings.  The  lines  of  age,  worry,  and 
overwork  (deadly  enemies  of  a  woman's 
beauty)  are  rendered  well-nigh  powerless  by 
Mrs.  Nettie  Harrison's  LOLA  MONTEZ 
CREME.  Other  Creams  fail  to  produce  the 
delightful  sensation  of  refreshing  coolness  and 
relaxation  to  a  dry,  drawn  or  chapped  skin,  so 
characteristic  of  this.  Its  remarkable  healing 
and  soothing  effect  immediately  follows  the 
first  application,  and  most  important,  it  does 
not  promote  the  growth  of  down  upon  the  face. 
Would-be  imitators  have  utterly  failed  in  their 
efforts  to  learn  its  secret.  For  wrinkles  and 
massage  it  is  simply  ideal — one  trial  discloses 
its  exclusive  individuality.  A  sample  with  a 
copy  of  my  book,  "Secret  of  Beauty  and  Good 
Health,"  sent  free  on  request.  Price  per  jar 
(three  months'  treatment),  75c  at  all  druggists. 

Mrs.  NETTIE  HARRISON 
San  Francisco 
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JX   MADE  TO  ORDER- £/ 


FROM  NOVEMBER  20£  TO  DECEMBER  1U 
AN  EVE  SPECIALIST  WILE  BE  OS  THE 
PREMISES  MAKING  EYES  TO  TIT  AND 
MATCH  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  AP- 
POINTMENTS BESEBVED  NOW. 


TJiB 


QCUjJWUM 


644  Mabket  St. 

Opp.  Palace  -H.crbe.1 


FAIRMONT 
HOTEL 


Scene  of  the  important 

social  functions  of  the 

Portola  Festival 


Management  of 

Palace  Hotel  Company 


DEL  MONTE   EXPRESS 

(the  fast  through  train  with  parlor  car)  now 

leaves  Third  and  Townsend  station,  San  Francisco 
at  2:00  p.  m.  daily 

instead  of  3:00  p.  m.  as  heretofore 
arriving  at 

Hotel  del  Monte 

at  5:43  instead  of  6:43  p.  m.,  giving 
ample   rime   to   rest   before   dinner 

Write  for  rates  and  leservations  at  Del  Monte  lo 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager 


PASSION 
PLAY 


EUROPE 


I  $240 

1   AND  UP. 


EDUCATIONAL  TOURS-PREPARATORY  READING 
THE  BOSTON  TRAVEL  SOCIETY 

203  Berkeley  Bldg.,  Boston.  Mass. 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto :  "  BEST  OF  EVERYTHING  " 
Most  Delightful  Climate  on  Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 
Summer  rates,  $3.50  per  day  and  upward 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passengers 
from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 
Coast   S.    S.    Co.   steamers. 
Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,   for  fishing.     Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado    Beach,    Cal. 

Or  see  H.    F.    NORCROSS,   Agent, 

334  So.   Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;   Main  3917. 
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Pears' 

The  ingredients 
in  many  soaps,  re- 
quire free  alkali  to 
saponify  them. 

The  rich,  cool 
lather  of  Pears'  does 
not  result  from  free 
alkali,  fats  or  rosin. 

Pears'  and  purity 
are  synonymous. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION    SQUARE 


If  you  enjoyed  New 
Year's  Eve,  reserve 
a  table  for  Carnival 
Night,  October  23d 


Under  the  management  of 
James  Woods 


TO   LEASE 

Handsomely  furnished  15-room  house; 
fashionable  neighborhood;  every  conven- 
ience; accessible  to  Jackson,  Sacramento, 
and  California  Street  cars.  Address  Box 
M.,    Argonaut   office. 


ORGANIST  AND  CHOIRMAS- 
ter,  with  30  years'  experience  in  the 
ordering  of  cathedral  and  parochial 
services,  desires  appointment.  For  tes- 
timonials address  Box  585,  P.  O., 
San  Francisco. 


JUST  WAISTS 

THE  LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  SHOP 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Geary  and  Grant  Ave.     :     San  Francisco 


EGYPT 

The   NILE 
PALESTINE 

For  information  and  tickets 
by  the  best  routes,  consult 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

32  Powell  St.,  San  Francisco 


OPTICIAN 

34  KEARNY  STREET 

BET.MARKET&  POST  STS.  SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIF. 

KODAK  AGENCY-PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

When  you  see  Bert  Baker  in  "Honeymoon 
Trail,"  at  the  Garrick  Theatre  this  week,  you 
will  wonder  why  other  alleged  comedians  have 
to  work  so  hard  to  be  funny.  Mr.  Baker  is 
as  easy  and  natural  as  your  summer  hat,  and 
yet  he  never  fails  to  get  immediate  response 
to  his  slightest  utterance.  And  he  hasn't  the 
best  material  in  the  world  to  work  with,  for 
the  musical  comedy  has  slender  places  in  its 
web  of  interest.  Louis  Kelso  is  a  good  second 
to  Mr.  Baker,  and  on  these  two  depend  most 
of  the  structure.  Maud  Potter,  the  ingenue, 
is  an  attractive  little  actress  if  not  much  of 
a  singer.  Mabel  Melvine  and  Arline  Boling 
share  the  honors  in  the  feminine  vocal  num- 
bers. The  chorus  is  large  and  well  trained. 
Altogether,  the  piece  and  its  interpreters  rank 
rather  above  the  run  of  musical  show  offer- 
ings. The  company  will  close  its  engagement 
Saturday  night. 

Next  week  at  the  Garrick,  beginning  Sun- 
day afternoon,  that  effective  composition,  "The 
Time,  the  Place,  and  the  Girl,"  a  big  success 
of  last  season,  will  return  for  a  short  stay. 
Robert  Pitkin,  well  known  here,  will  play  the 
part  of  Johnny  Hicks,  and  the  company  still 
retains  several  other  favorites  who  were  in 
the  original  cast.  Elizabeth  Goodall  and  Jessie 
Huston  are  prominent  respectively  as  the 
nurse  and  the  Girl.  The  chorus  is  strong  in 
numbers  and  attractiveness  and  the  piece 
should  be  even  more  favorably  received  than 
on  its  first  visit.        

"The  Ringmaster,"  a  drama  of  Wall  Street 
intrigue,  will  begin  its  second  and  last  week  at 
the  Valencia  Theatre  Sunday  evening,  with 
the  usual  matinees  on  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day. This  first  work  of  Olive  Porter,  a  young 
New  Yorker,  holds  the  interest  firmly.  In  it 
there  is  enough  quick  action,  excitement,  and 
love  to  satisfy  the  most  ardent  devotee  of 
melodramatic  entertainment.  The  company, 
including  such  capable  people  as  H.  S.  North- 
rup,  Frederick  Montague,  Harry  D.  Crosby, 
F.  A.  Yelvington,  Alice  Weeks,  and  Clara 
Coleman,  does  excellent  work.  Prices  will  re- 
main the  same  next  week  as  this,  ranging  from 
one  dollar  to  twenty-five  cents. 


Charles  Klein's  latest  drama,  "The  Third 
Degree,"  has  made  a  hit  at  the  Van  Ness 
Theatre,  where  it  will  be  seen  for  a  second 
and  final  week,  commencing,  with  Sunday 
night.  The  play  is  reviewed  at  length  on 
another  page.  

At  the  Orpheum  next  week  Mile.  Bianci 
with  her  company  of  terpsichorean  artists  will 
head  the  bill.  This  is  Mile.  Bianci's  first  Amer- 
ican tour,  and  the  patrons  of  the  Orpheum 
can  rely  on  a  rare  treat.  She  has  been  asso- 
ciated as  premiere  danseuse  with  nearly  every 
great  grand  opera  production  in  Europe  in 
several  years.  For  her  engagement  in  this 
city  she  has  designed  four  numbers  which 
exhibit  her  grace,  skill,  and  versatility  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  She  has  named  them 
"The  Dresden  China  Dance,"  "Egyptian," 
"La  Dance  en  Volant,"  and  "Satanella."  Hal 
Godfrey  and  his  company  will  present  "A  Very 
Bad  Boy,"  in  which  they  recently  created  a 
furor  at  the  Tivoli  Music  Hall,  London.  Mr. 
Godfrey  is  an  exceptionally  clever  character 
comedian.  Keno,  Walsh,  and  Melrose,  famous 
comedy  gymnasts,  will  appear  in  what  they 
term  "The  Revolving  Arch."  "General"  Ed- 
ward La  Vine,  who  will  be  in  amusing  evi- 
dence in  his  unique  comedy  juggling  act,  is 
styled  "The  Man  Who  Has  Soldiered  All  His 
Life."  The  stage  setting  for  his  act  is  a 
battlefield  and  he  appears  in  burlesque  of  a 
soldier,  preliminary  to  his  juggling.  Next 
week  will  be  the  last  of  Howard  and  Howard, 
Martinettie  and  Sylvester,  Ballerini's  Canine 
Tumblers,  and  that  enjoyable  light  comedian, 
George  Bloomquest,  in  his  farce,  "Nerve." 


The  comedy  season  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre 
will  be  inaugurated  on  Monday  night,  Novem- 
ber 1,  with  the  appearance  of  "The  Traveling 
Salesman."  This  is  a  play  from  the  pen  of 
James  Forbes,  author  of  "The  Chorus  Lady," 
in  which  Rose  Stahl  appeared  here.  Mr. 
Forbes,  in  his  latest  effort,  has  produced  "life 
on  the  road"  as  successfully  as  he  depicted 
"life  behind  the  scenes"  in  "The  Chorus 
Lady."     Seats  go  on  sale  Thursday. 


"In  Old  Kentucky,"  which  follows  "The 
Time,  the  Place,  and  the  Girl"  at  the  Garrick 
Theatre,  will  be  the  last  of  the  Cort  attrac- 
tions. Gottlob,  Marx  &  Co.  will  then  assume 
the  management  of  the  Garrick,  presenting 
as  their  first  offering  "The  Three  Twins." 


of  $30.  Organs  and  pianos  have  been  pur- 
chase at  a  cost  of  $8000.  Kettle-drums  have 
cost  $2000  more,  and  inasmuch  as  each  orches- 
tra leader  is  required  to  purchase  and  play 
$200  worth  of  new  music  each  season,  an  ad- 
ditional expense  of  $4000  is  noted.  The  cir- 
cuit declares  that  the  results  of  these  im- 
provements are  of  lasting  importance  from  a 
musical  standpoint,  and  that  instead  of  play- 
ing cheap  music  the  better  class  only  will  be 
played  in  all  the  Orpheum  theatres. 


Eddie  Foy,  with  a  company  of  seventy-five, 
will  appear  in  "Mr.  Hamlet  of  Broadway"  at 
the  Valencia  Theatre,  commencing  Sunday 
night,  October  31.  "There  are  many  stranger 
things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  than  are 
dreamed  of  in  your  philosophy,"  said  Hamlet 
to  his  friend,  and  Eddie  Foy's  Hamlet  is  one 
of  them.  It  is  the  strangest  Hamlet  that  the 
stage  has  ever  seen,  and  that  it  is  the  fun- 
niest goes  without  saying. 


Gottlob  &  Marx  are  bending  every  effort  to 
have  the  New  Columbia  Theatre  ready  for  oc- 
cupancy in   December. 


The  Orpheum  Circuit  of  Theatres  announces 
that  it  will  spend  this  season  $125,000  more 
for  its  orchestral  music  than  heretofore,  with 
the  engagement  of  more  than  one  hundred  ad- 
ditional musicians  at  an  average  weekly  salary 


Sousa  and  His  Band  Coming 
John  Philip  Sousa,  the  American  who  has 
made  the  armies  of  the  entire  world  keep  step 
to  his  inspiring  tunes,  will  arrive  Thursday, 
November  4,  with  his  aggregation  of  over  half 
a  hundred  of  the  best  musicians  in  this  coun- 
try. Few  entertainments  afford  more  pleasure 
to  the  people  of  all  classes  than  a  programme 
played  by   Sousa's   Band. 

In  addition  to  the  band  numbers,  some 
splendid  soloists  will  appear,  and  a  distinct 
novelty  will  be  the  vocal  duets  by  Miss  Fran- 
ces Hoyt,  soprano,  and  Miss  Grace  Hoyt, 
mezzo-soprano.  Miss  Florence  Hardeman,  a 
Georgia  girl,  will  be  the  violin  soloist. 

Novelties  by  the  great  modern  masters, 
Rachmaninoff,  Grieg,  Tschaikowsky.  Sibelius, 
and  others,  will  be  given  here  for  the  first 
time,  as  well  as  several  new  compositions  by 
Mr.  Sousa.  The  most  important  novelty  by 
Sousa  will  be  his  Bacchanalian  Suite,  "People 
Who  Live  in  Glass  Houses,"  and  it  is  probably 
a  "safe  bet"  that  his  new  patriotic  march, 
"The  Glory  of  the  Yankee  Navy,"  will  be 
whistled  by  every  urchin  before  the  band 
leaves  town. 

Manager  Greenbaum  announces  that  the 
programmes  are  so  varied  and  interesting  that 
he  will  publish  a  booklet  containing  the  en- 
tire eight,  which  may  be  obtained  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s,  where  the  box  office  will 
open  Monday,  November  1,  and  where  mail 
orders  may  now  be  addressed.  Half-rates  will 
be  charged  for  the  young  folks  at  matinees. 

On  Monday,  November  S,  the  organization 
has  been  invited  to  give  two  concerts  under 
the  university  auspices  at  the  Greek  Theatre, 
afternoon  and  evening,  and  on  Wednesday, 
November  10,  in  the  evening,  a  special  con- 
cert will  be  played  at  the  assembly  hall  of 
Stanford    University. 


Naval  Vessels  at  the  End. 

The  cruiser  Olympia  was  Admiral  Dewey's 
flagship  on  a  certain  important  day  little  more 
than  eleven  years  ago,  when  an  empire  was 
wrested  from  Spain.  For  the  time  no  vessel 
on  the  seas  was  better  known.  She  was  re- 
produced by  the  pastry  artists  at  the  corner 
bakery,  she  floated  into  view  on  colored 
screens,  in  lithograohs,  on  postcards  ;  she  fur- 
nished first  names  for  the  mothers  of  the  next 
generation,  for  miscellaneous  craft,  for  cigars 
and  collars,  that  final  test  of  popularity.  The 
country  rang  with  her. 

The  Olympia  was  built  in  1S92  and  was 
copied,  strangely  enough,  after  a  vessel  in  the 
Spanish  navy,  the  Reina  Regcnte.  She  was 
one  of  the  speediest  warships  in  her  class 
afloat.  Those  who  saw  her  at  the  head  of  the 
Dewey  naval  parade  after  she  brought  the  ad- 
miral back  to  New  York  will  remember  what 
a  gallant  craft  she  was. 

Subsequently  she  was  in  service  in  the  At- 
lantic. In  1907  she  was  placed  in  reserve  at 
Annapolis.  The  cadets  of  the  Naval  Academy 
now  use  her  as  a  training  vessel.  Still  stanch, 
still  fast,  little  less  efficient  than  she  was  in 
1898,  she  has  been  hopelessly  outclassed  by 
more  recent  additions  to  the  fleet,  so  that 
she  no  longer  plays  a  part  in  the  calculations 
of  naval  experts.  Once  she  was  hailed  as 
immortal.  Now,  for  the  rest  of  her  days,  she 
is  to  play  at  operations  she  once  performed 
gloriously  and  in  grim  earnest. 

Some  few  years  ago  the  St.  Mary's,  school- 
ship,  was  one  of  the  best-known  and  most 
interesting  vessels  afloat.  In  1874  she  was 
lent  by  the  navy  to  the  city  of  New  York,  in 
pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress  empowering 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  furnish  ships  to 
cities  which  wished  to  establish  nautical 
schools.  From  1874  until  1907  she  was  the 
training  ship  of  the  nautical  school  of  the 
New  York  public  school  system. 

The  St.  Mary's  was  built  at  the  Washington 
Navy  Yard  in  1844.  She  was  a  sloop-of-war, 
carrying  twenty  guns,  and  first  saw  active 
service  at  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz  during  the 
Mexican  War.  She  was  designed  for  speed, 
and  for  many  years  was  the  fastest  vessel  in 
the   navy. 

In  1907  it  was  decided  that  an  auxiliary 
warship  would  be  better  fitted  for  present 
needs,  and  the  St.  Mary's  was  abandoned  for 
the  Nezvport.  The  old  vessel,  which  during 
the  preceding  year  had  shown  a  clean  pair 
of  heels  to  more  than  one  merchantman  and 
was  still  stanch,  was  returned  to  the  govern- 
ment and  sold  for  a  small  sum.  She  was 
towed  to  Boston  and  there,  at  the  Point  of 
Pines,  she  met  her  end.  After  a  lon:^  and 
useful  life  she  was  burned  for  the  metal  in 
her. 

Dr.  Neilson,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Neilson 
("formerly  Miss  Caroline  McDougall)  are  re- 
joicing in  the  advent  of  a  little  daughter. 


The  Newest  Tarkington  Play. 
Amy   Leslie  gives   in   a   recent   issue  of   the 
Chicago   Daily   News   a   review   of   the   latest 
play  from  the  pens  of  those  industrious  play- 
wrights,   Booth    Tarkington    and     Harry     Leon 

Wilson,  "If  I  Had  Money."     It  i-;  notable  for 
crisp  criticism  and  a  deserved  complimei 
Madge  Carr  Cook : 

Booth  Tarkington  and  Mr.  Wilson  have 
been  writing  plays  on  every  known  subject  ; 
long,  short,  thick,  thin,  comic,  and  regrel 
with  the  intention  as  soon  as  one  proved 
dead  one,  to  have  another  one  blossom  forth. 
Nothing  but  the  fine  acting  of  Mrs.  Cook,  Mr. 
Russell,  and  young  Dick  Lee  saves  "If  I  Had 
Money"  from  the  dull  thud  of  theatrical  cya- 
nosis, for  it  is  neither  original,  brilliant,  or 
thrilling,  though  after  it  has  once  started  it  is 
extremely  interesting  and  amusing.  Mr. 
son  is  probably  the  laboring  man  in  the  firm 
of  Tarkington  &  Wilson,  wholesale  and  retail 
playwriters,  and  to  him  perhaps  may  lie  at- 
tributed the  elongated  conversation  of  the  re- 
cent plays  by  these  energetic  and  bright  pro- 
ducers of  comedies.  It  bears  the  impress  of 
verbiage  as  inexhaustible  and  exhaust  in 
if  the  authors  were  filling  space  on  the  Bur- 
lington Hawkeyc ;  only  the  Hawkey e  is  par- 
ticular. 

"If  I  Had  Money"  is  Planquette's  old  comic 
opera,  "Les  Cloches  de  Corneville,"  swept  out 
of  Normandy  into  Montana,  with  Serpolette 
endowed  richly  as  to  character  and  respect- 
able years.  'Way  out  in  Yellowdog,  Montana 
(playwrights  always  consult  geographical 
nomenclature  and  go  it  one  better  when  they 
atmosphere-up  out  West),  a  dried-up  vein  of 
gold  suddenly  concludes  to  give  up  its  tor- 
rent of  money,  and  it  comes  in  time  to  stop 
about  as  bad  a  bunch  of  plain  stunts  in  dia- 
logue as  any  play  this  year  has  submitted. 
Incidentally  it  puts  a  check  on  a  kind  of  rag- 
time fugue  among  a  lot  of  talky  people,  joined 
in  a  choral  of  wishing  they  had  money.  This 
entirely  original  and  bewildering  wish  forms  a 
kind  of  syncopated  canto  until  the  gold  is 
found,  then  the  whole  plot  is  clear  running 
and  cold  for  the  spectator,  for  it  is  so  un- 
avoidably obvious.  Everybody  looking  on  in- 
stantly knows  that  the  heiress  to  the  gold,  a 
simple  middle-aged  angel  who  scrubs  so  pa- 
tiently at  Yellow  Dog,  is  going  to  be  pushed 
into  that  kind  of  New  York  society  which  can 
be  approached  by  the  hired  chaperon,  and  to 
a  certainty  all  the  old  comic-opera  tricks  of 
tripping  on  satin  trains,  malaproping  society 
small  talk,  suffering  and  squandering  and  be- 
lieving, will  be  brought  out  and  aired  com- 
ically. But  when  Mrs.  Cook  and  Mr.  Russell 
and  Mr.  Lee  picture  these  unavoidables  the 
entertainment  is  not  without  many  delights. 
After  blowing  in  about  half  a  million  on  false 
faces  and  gewgaws,  charities  and  other  bluffs. 
the  dear  soul  is  brought  to  her  senses,  weds 
the  man  who  shared  her  fortune  and  dug  it 
out  of  its  hiding  place,  and  everybody  else 
rounds  to  accommodatingly,  and  lots  of  splen- 
did laughs,  which  belong  to  the  authors  as 
well  as  the  actors,  enrich  the  piece  when  it 
closes  in  upon  its  little  fussy  romances,  all 
based  on  the  greed  for  money. 

It  is  rather  more  to  be  praised  for  its  char- 
acter drawing  than  its  definite  merits  as  a 
comedy,  though  it  is  symmetrical,  well-worded 
and  humorous  in  a  slow,  attractive  way.  Mrs. 
Cook  is  provided  with  the  merest  shadow  of  a 
portrait  and  she  develops  it  irresistibly,  fills 
it  with  tender  womanliness  and  truth,  bright 
color  and  a  wholesome,  genuine,  delightful 
humor.  She  is  vigorous,  emphatic,  and  tre- 
mendously magnetic,  as  Mrs.  Jim,  ami  she 
looks  so  pretty  in  her  silvery  waves  of  hair. 
her  fashionable  gowns,  her  pretty  little  shoes 
and  silk  hose  that  it  is  with  some  regret  that 
it  is  arranged  she  shall  entomb  herself  among 
the  mountains  and  probably  drift  back  to  the 
greasy  ginghams  indigenous  to  Nevada  house- 
keepers, even  when  they  have  millions  and 
count  on  a  side  bar  buggy  and  a  residence  in 
Butte  or  some  other  glittering  metropolis  in 
the  territories. 

The  sensational  success  of  last  year' 
tn  the  East  was  Dr.  Ludwig  Wiillner,  the  Ger- 
man li'eder  singer  and  actor,  who  opened  his 
American  season  to  an  audience  of  a  few  hun- 
dred   at    Mendelssohn     Mall.     Xew    York,    and 
who  before  he  left  succeeded  in  turn  in 
many    thousands    from    Carnegie    Hall,    which 
has  seated   five   thousand    on    more   th; 
occasion.     Since  the  first  tour  of  Paderewski 
a  success  like  Wullner's  has  been  unl  n 
this    country.       No    small    part    nf    the    - 
was  due  to  Coenraad  V.  Bos  of  Holland,  who 
is  reputed  to  be   the  creates!   accompanist   in 
the    world.      These    artists    will    ap] 
Novelty  Theatre  on  Tuesday  night,  November 
23.     Three  concerts  will  be  given   in   this  city 
and  one  in  Oakland. 

The    dates    for    the    Jomelli    concerts    have 
been  set  for  Sunday  afternoon, 
and  Tuesday  night,  November   16,  and  on  the 
following  afternoon   Mine.  Jomelli   will 
in  Oakland  at   Ye   Liberty   Playhou 
the    novelties    tn    lie    in  trod  need    by    Mum       I   ■ 
nielli    will    be    the     arias     from      Charpi 
"Louise"    and    Massenet's    "Thais,"    both    oi 
which    works    she    has    sung  I  lhattan 

opera   House.      Miss  Man. 

toured   as  soloist    with    thi  iphony 

Orchestra,  will  be  associate 
these  concerts  and  will  pla 
work  of  violin   literature. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Howard — Mrs.  Holmes  gets  on  much  better 
with  her  husband  than  she  used  to.  Coward 
— Same  husband? — Life. 

"He's  got  no  license  to  talk  the  way  he 
does."  "Oh,  he's  got  a  license,  all  right. 
What  he  lacks  is  a  muzzle  I" — Cleveland 
Leader. 

"That  fellow  seems  to  be  extravagant." 
"Hopelessly.  He  spends  his  own  money  just 
as  if  it  were  the  government's." — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

Laffan — You  are  rich  enough  to  buy  an  au- 
tomobile. Why  don't  you  do  it?  Crofal — 
Because  I'm  not  rich  enough  to  own  one. — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

"Remember,  son."  said  Uncle  Eben,  "you 
mus'  have  judgment  as  well  as  enthusiasm. 
Good  intentions  is  responsible  foh  some  o' 
de  worst  singin'  in  de  choir." — Washington 
Star. 

"What  do  you  think,  my  dear?  Such  luck! 
We  leave  for  Paris  in  an  hour."  "Really?" 
"Yes,  we're  going  to  Pasteur's.  My  husband 
has  just  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog."— Bon 
I'ivant. 

"My  wife  didn't  believe  I  was  helpin'  deco- 
rate for  the  celebration,  and  she  met  me  at 
the  door  last  night  with  frost  in  both  eyes." 
"Did  you  run?"  "Run?  I  aviated  V—St. 
Louis  Republic. 

Weary  Billiam — What  did  ye  tell  dat  lady 
when  she  asked  ye  if  ye  wuz  equal  to  de  task 
o'  sawin'  wood?  Tattered  Tom— I  tol'  her 
dat  equal  wuzn't  de  word.  I  wuz  superior 
to  it. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

"Why  did  that  picture  cost  so  much?" 
"Well,"  answered  Mr.  Cumrox,  "to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  have  an  idea  it's  because  the 
dealer  who  sold  it  to  me  is  a  good  business 
man." — Washington   Evening   Star. 

"Scientists  have  decided  that  Methuselah 
was  only  seventy-nine  years  old."  "That  is 
more  like  it.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  any 
man  could  have  lived  to  the  age  of  969  years." 
"Oh,  I  don't  know — there  were  no  automobiles 
in  those  days." — Houston  Post. 

"This  is  your  son's  third  year  at  college, 
isn't  it?"  "Yes,  and  he  is  doing  really  splen- 
did work."  "Mental  or  athletic?"  "Why,  he 
poses  for  all  these  pictures  of  perfectly 
dressed  young  men  in  the  clothing  manufac- 
turers'  circulars."—  Cleveland   Plain   Dealer. 

"Well,  Judson,  how  did  you  make  out  with 
vour  summer  boarders  ?"  asked  the  tall  bump- 
kin on  the  fence.  "Wal.  tolerable,"  drawled 
the  old  farmer.  "Three  of  them  were  artists. 
so  I  got  them  to  paint  the  barn,  and  the  two 


that  skipped  board  ran  away  with  two  of  my 
homely  daughters,  so  I  can't  kick,  begosh." — 
Chicago  News. 

Her — Great  heavens!  My  worst  fears  are 
realized!     Him — What  on  earth's  the  matter? 

Her — I've    got    a    telegram Him — Yes — 

yes  !  What  does  it  say  ?  Her— I  don't  know. 
I  haven't  dared  to  open  it  yet  ! — Cleveland 
Leader. 

Judge  (sternly) — Three  times  in  a  month  ! 
What  do  you  make  of  this,  sir?  Rastus 
(apologetically) — 'Deed  I  doan'  make  nuffin'. 
You  fellows  up  here  seem  to  be  de  only  ones 
dat  get  any  'cuniary  profit  out  of  hauling  me 
up. — Puck. 

The  One — I  married  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  It  was  a  case  of  "marry  in  haste  and 
repent  at  leisure."  The  Other — I  didn't  marry 
until  I  was  forty — and  it  was  a  case  of  "marry 
at  leisure  and  repent  in  haste." — Chicago 
Daily   News. 

"Jim,"  said  an  honest  coal  dealer  to  one 
of  his  drivers;  "Jim,  make  that  ton  of  coal 
two  hundred  pounds  short.  It  is  for  a  poor, 
delicate  widow,  and  as  she  will  have  to  carry 
all  of  it  up  two  nights  of  stairs,  I  don't  want 
her  to  overtax  her  strength."— Philadelphia 
Kronikle-Hcrald. 

Pompano — Why  do  you  work  so  hard,  Bag- 
ley?  You  slave  from  morning  until  night. 
Bagley — I  know  I  do.  I  wish  to  get  rich.  I 
want  to  die  worth  a  million.  Pompano — Well, 
there's  no  accounting  for  tastes.  Now,  I 
would  much  prefer  to  live  worth  half  a  mil- 
lion.— Philadelphia   Call. 

"You  simply  can  not  trust  anybody  !"  de- 
clares the  lady.  "My  maid,  whom  I  had  the 
utmost  confidence  in,  left  me  suddenly  and 
took  with  her  my  beautiful  pearl  brooch." 
"That  is  too  bad."  sympathizes  the  friend. 
"Which  one  was  it  ?"  "That  very  pretty  one 
I   smuggled  through   last   spring."— Life. 

"Please  help  a  blind  man,"  said  a  fellow 
with  green  goggles,  as  he  held  a  tin  cup  toward 
the  line  of  people  issuing  from  the  Union 
Depot  last  evening.  "I  always  help  the  blind," 
said  one  of  two  young  men  who  were  passing, 
and  he  stopped  and  took  out  a  five-dollar  bill  : 
"can  you  get  a  quarter  out  of  this?"  "I 
guess  so,"  said  the  blind  man,  fishing  out  a 
handful  of  change  and  counting  out  four  dol- 
lars and  seventy-five  cents.  "Well,  John," 
said  the  benevolent  young  man's  companion, 
as  they  walked  on,  "you're  a  bigger  fool  than 
I  took  you  to  be."  "Am  I  ?"  said  John.  "Yes. 
you  are ;  that  fellow's  no  more  blind  than  I 
am.  How  could  he  tell  that  was  a  five-dollar 
bill?"  "Blamed  if  I  know,"  said  John,  inno- 
cently; "but  he  must  be  mighty  near-sighted 
not  to  see  that  it  was  a  counterfeit." — Chicago 
News. 


Advertitis, 
Or  the  Ravings  of  a  Strap  Hanger. 
Lemon's  Talcut   Toilem    Powder 
Makes  light  bread,  but  not  clam  chowder. 
Uwant   biscuits   keep    off   rabies, 
The  Inchmere  Flats  do  same  to  babies. 
Try   out  eoat-cut  pants   and   vests, 
Brown's  moving  vans   remove  all  pests. 
Sprigley's  well  meant  Onion  gum 
Makes  blind  men  see  and  deaf  ones  dumb. 
You  can  not  chew  the  label  off 
And  Hideseek's  Plug  will  stop  that  cough. 
Scott's    Emotion's    just    as    good 
To  take  out  spots  or  use  as  food. 
The  Taxicab   kills  one  each   minute. 
You  see  it's  safer  to  be  in  it. 
Camel  soup  for   face  or  hand, 
Do  try  this  on  your  "baby  grand." 
Near-soap's  best — 'tis  plainly  seen 
It   gets  you   nearly  almost   clean. 
If  it  isn't  an  Eastman,  it's  maybe  a  trunk. 
If   it    isn't  meant    for  your    family   it  can't  be  too 

punk. 
Underwear  of  shredded  wheat 
Means  comfort  for  the  tired  feet. 
Osmellee  is  the  best  of  seasons, 
There    are    fifty-seven    reasons. 
Leave  off  breathing  for  ten  days. 
Barren   Island  dyeing  pays. 
O'Malley's   new   live   rubber    eels 
Make    walking    easy    after   meals- 
Red   Ravenette  looks  just  like  silk 
When   dipped   in    Morlick's   Halted    Milk. 
Why  get  your  clothes  at  Podgers,    Reet 
When    Liquid    New    Skin  looks  so   sweet? 
Lyer's  make  are  gloves  that  fit 
And   like  old   friends  they   sometimes  split. 
Gullet's    Safety    Carpet    Sweeper 
Improves  the  voice  and  makes  it  deeper. 
For   Breakfast,    Flakes  of  Ostermoor 
Will  cure  the  spine  of  curvature. 
Vour  home's  in  Brooklyn — like  to  move  it? 
Use  Dynamite — and  we  can  prove  it. 
Have  you  read  the  "Call  of  the  Gutter?" 
The  same  one  wrote  "O  yes.  they  cut  her!" 
You    say    you're   dying?      Very   well, 
Book  your  seat  for  "Seeing  Hell!"  — Life. 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL  S.   S.   CO.) 

S.S.Nippon   Maru Tuesday,   Nov.   2,1909 

S.  S.  Chiyo    Maru Tuesday,    Nov.    30,  1909 

S.  S.  Tenyo    Maru Tuesday,    Dec.  28,1909 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  piers,  Nos. 
42-44,  near  foot  of  Second  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
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sider  all  the  questions  involved,  including  that  as  to 
whether  the  festival  idea  just  now  so  widespread  may 
not  be  a  mere  fad  tending  to  lose  its  vogue.  Even  if  it 
shall  be  determined  to  perpetuate  the  fete  it  will  be 
important  to  decide  if  we  shall  have  it  annually  or  at 
longer  recurrent   periods. 

On  the  whole,  it  will  be  better,  we  think,  to  wait  a 
while  before  coming  to  a  definite  conclusion.  Half  a 
year  from  now,  when  there  will  be  still  abundant  time 
for  preparation,  we  will  be  in  a  better  mood  to  decide 
whether  or  not  we  want  an  annual  fete. 


A  Striking  Success. 

The  Portola  fete  was  even  a  greater  success  than  its 
proposers  and  managers  expected.  It  was  successful 
at  both  ends — it  got  the  crowd,  and  having  got  it, 
it  entertained  it  adequately.  It  has  stimulated  our 
own  people  in  the  conviction  that  the  old  town  is  itself 
again  and  it  has  notified  the  world  that  in  spite  of  all 
things  San  Francisco  has  recovered  her  spirits.  The 
presumption  many  times  declared  in  recent  months  that 
the  fete  was  premature,  in  that  it  antedated  complete 
restoration,  is  rebuked  by  the  logic  of  events.  Success 
needs  no  justification. 

Xow  we  hear  it  suggested  that  this  fete  should  be 
made  an  annual  event.  There  will  be  those  eager  to  so 
establish  it,  precisely  as  Xew  Orleans  has  her  Mardi 
Gras.  This  proposal  should  be  well  shaken  before 
taking.  We  shall  have  to  count  up  the  cost  and  to 
reckon  the  chances  which  lie  in  management,  for  with- 
out devotion  and  ability  the  achievement  of  last  week 
would  have  been  impossible  and  these  qualities  are 
not    always    to    be    had.     It    will    be    well    to    con- 


The  Argonaut's  Ticket. 
For  Mayor — William  Crocker   (Rep.) 
For  District  Attorney— Charles  M.  Fickert  (Rep.) 
For  Treasurer— John  E.  McDougald  (Dem.) 
For  Auditor — H.  G.  Mathewson  (Rep.) 
For  Tax  Collector — David  Bush  (Rep.) 
For  Recorder — Edmond  Godchaux   (Dem.) 
For  City  Attorney — Percy  V.  Long  (Rep.) 
For  Public  Administrator — M.  J.  Hynes  (Dem.) 
For  County  Clerk— John  J.  Greif  (Rep.) 
For  Sheriff— Lawrence  J.  Dolan  (Dem.) 
For  Coroner— Frank  T.  Fitzgibbon   (Dem.) 
For  Police  Judge — John  T.  Dare  (Rep.) 
Robert  Ferral  (Dem.) 
For  Supervisors — 

A.  Comte,  Jr.  (Dem.) 
Charles  A.  Murdock  (Rep.) 
James  C.  Bride  (Rep.) 
John  Elias  Brannan  (Dem.) 
Paul  Bancroft  (Rep.) 
George  W.  Bell  (Rep.) 
William  Broderick    (Dem.) 
T.  I.  Fitzpatrick  (Dem.  &  Ind.  League) 
Oscar  Hocks   (Dem.) 
Matt.  Harris,  Sr.  (Rep.) 
Fred  L.   Hilmer   (Rep.) 
Frederick  L.  Matthes  (Union  Labor) 
Matthew  H.  McManus  (Dem.  &  Ind.  League) 
Herbert  L.  Rothchild  (Rep.) 
H.  Fred  Suhr,  Jr.   (Rep.) 
Henry  Payot  (Dem.) 
Thomas  P.  O'Dowd  (Union  Labor) 
J.   Emmet  Hayden   (Dem.,   Ind.  League  &  G. 
G.  League) 
In  the  make-up  of  this  ticket  we  have  not  permitted 
partisan    considerations    nor    mere    personal    likes    or 
dislikes    to    have    weight.     We    name    Crocker     (Re- 
publican)   for  mayor  in   preference   to   Leland    (Dem- 
ocrat)   because    his    chances    of   election    seem    much 
better.     The    Republican    registration    in    round    num- 
bers    is     50.000,     the     Democratic     18.000.     Assuming 
both   candidates  to  he  entirely   worthy   and   competent, 
the  choice  of  the  voter  who  wishes  to  save  San  Fran- 
cisco from  the  unspeakable  McCarthy  ought  to  be  for 
the  man  having  the  best  chance  of  success.     The  better 
elements  of  the  city  ought  not  to  be  divided  between 
two    candidates ;    either    Crocker    or    Leland    ought    to 
retire,  Leland  preferably,  for  reasons  above  stated,  but 
there  seems  no  hope  that  either  will  do  it.     It  remains 
for  the  individual   voter  therefore  to  choose  between 
the  two.  and  his  vote,  we  think,  should  go  to  Crocker, 
since  the  issue  as  we  view  it  lies  between  Crocker  and 
McCarthy. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  review  here  the  Argonaut's 
reasons  for  supporting  Fickert  as  against  Heney  for  the 
prosecuting  attorneyship.  It  is  enough  now  to  say  with 
reference  to  Mr.  Fickert  on  the  personal  and  profes- 
sional side  that  he  is  an  entirely  worthy  man  and  that 
his  promise  of  a  square  deal  in  the  prosecuting  office 
deserves  to  be  accredited.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Stan- 
ford University  and  has  had  twelve  years'  experi- 
ence as  a  practicing  lawyer,  including  four  years 
as  an  assistant  in  the  office. of  the  United  States  prose- 
cuting attorney.  Mr.  Fickert  is  supported  upon  the 
theory  that  in  the  prosecuting  office  he  will  act  impar- 
tially,   neither    abrogating    the    responsibilities    of   the 


office  in  favor  of  anybody  nor  employing  them  in  the 
interest  of  personal  malice  and  private  purposes.  Mr. 
Fickert  ought  to  be  elected,  for  his  election  would  be 
the  assurance  of  a  return  to  normal  and  legitimate  poli- 
cies and  therefore  a  guaranty  of  social  peace. 

We  name  H.  G.  Mathewson  (Republican)  for  auditor, 
John  E.  McDougald  (Republican)  for  treasurer,  David 
Bush  (Republican)  for  tax  collector,  Percy  V.  Long 
(Republican)  for  city  attorney,  John  J.  Greif  (Repub- 
lican) for  count)-  clerk,  because  each  is  a  man  tried 
by  experience.  likewise  approved  by  experience.  Who- 
ever shall  vote  for  these  men  will  make  no  mistake. 

\\  e  name  Edward  Godchaux  (Democrat)  for  re- 
corder, M.  J.  Hynes  (Democrat)  for  public  adminis- 
trator, and  Frank  T.  Fitzgibbon  (Democrat)  for  coro- 
ner because  they  likewise  are  demonstrated  men,  com- 
petent for  their  work,  expert  in  it. 

We  name  with  especial  approval  Lawrence  J.  Dolan 
(Democrat)  for  sheriff.  Mr.  Dolan  has  been  sheriff 
during  times  that  have  tried  men's  souls,  during 
times,  indeed,  that  have  exhibited  the  shallowness  and 
weakness  of  some  officials.  When  the  prosecuting 
office,  the  board  of  supervisors,  the  police  administra- 
tion, and  even  certain  judges  have  completely  knocked - 
under  to  the  hypnotic  and  other  influences  exerted  by 
Mr.  Spreckels,  the  sheriff's  office  has  stood  firm  as  a  rock 
for  equal  justice  and  fair  play.  Xeither  Mr.  Spreckels 
nor  his  man  Burns  nor  anybody  else  has  been  able  to 
make  Sheriff  Dolan  do  other  than  his  plain  duty 
in  a  straightforward  way.  There  have  been  no  set-up 
juries,  not  because  efforts  have  not  been  made  to  set 
them  up.  but  because  Sheriff  Dolan  would  not  have  it. 
He  is  a  man  not  to  be  frightened  or  bought :  a  man  who 
does  the  straight  thing  all  the  time,  no  matter  whom 
it  pleases  nor  whom  it  offends. 

For  police  judges  we  name  John  Dare  (Republican) 
and  Robert  Ferral  (Democrat),  not  because  they  are 
ideal  candidates,  but  for  the  practical  reason  that  they 
are  the  best  available.  The  system  which  submits  the 
choice  of  police  magistrates  to  popular  election  is  a 
bad  one.  It  necessarily  limits  choice,  inevitably  makes 
it  necessary  to  select  police  judges  from  the  ranks  of 
practical  politicians. 

It  has  not  been  easy  nor  even  possible  from  the  four 
official  party  tickets  to  make  up  a  list  of  eighteen 
supervisors  proper  to  be  commended  at  all  points 
or  even  at  most  points.  That  given  above  is  offered 
witli  many  misgivings.  Those  who  conducted  the 
citizens'  preliminary  movement,  resulting  in  Repub- 
lican nominations,  ought  to  have  done  better  than  to 
name  a  ticket  half  of  whom  were  objectionable,  some 
of  whom  are  impossible.  In  making  up  the  above 
supervisors  ticket  we  have  compromised  on  every  other 
consideration  save  the  principle  of  simple  honestv. 
Some  of  those  named  lack  exnerience  of  men  and 
things,  some  of  them  are  narrow,  several  of  them  have 
been  too  much  influenced  during  the  past  two  years 
by  the  Spreckels-Phelan  combination.  But — here  is  the 
essential  point — all  of  them,  we  believe,  are  indi- 
vidually honest.  We  wish  it  were  possible  to  say  more 
for  a  ticket  which  as  matters  stand  we  must  recom- 
mend to  the  voters  of  San  Francisco :  but  this  rec- 
ommendation would  deservedly  lack  credit  and  respect 
if  it  should  fail  at  the  point  of  candor.  We  name  this 
list  of  supervisors  not  hecause  they  are  ideal  men.  but 
because  they  are  the  best  available. 

It  would  be  useless  to  multiply  phrases  with  respect  to 
the  importance  of  this  coming  election.  All  elections 
are  important,  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  they  test  the 
capacity  of  the  people  for  self-government.  This  elec- 
tion is  important  in  a  very  special  sense,  because  it  will 
test  the  capability  of  San  Francisco  at  the  point  of  con- 
sideration and  devotion  to  the  principle  of  government 
by  law.  If  the  Labor  Union  candidate  for  the  mayor- 
alty (McCarthy)  shall  be  elected  il  will  show  thai  as 
a  community  we  have  learned  nothing  from  our  terrible 
experiences  during  the  past  half  dozen 
shall  be  elected  prosecuting  attorney  i  that 
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a  majority  of  our  people  may  be  deceived  and  cajoled 
by  artful  pretensions,  and  it  may  well  be  taken  as  indi- 
cating that  as  a  community  we  have  lost  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  instinct  of  respect  for  law. 


The  Mayoralty. 

The  mayoralty  situation  is  plain  to  every  one  who  is 
capable  of  unbiased  observation.  That  combination  of 
class  aggression  and  sinister  politics  which  gave  us 
Abraham  Ruef  and  Eugene  Schmitz,  unabashed  by  its 
shameless  history,  is  again  to  the  front  with  a  candi- 
date as  objectionable  from  every  standpoint  as  Schmitz 
himself.  McCarthy  was  a  friend  and  associate  of 
Schmitz:  even  when  Schmitz's  character  was  fully  and 
publicly  exposed  he  remained  his  supporter.  His  polit- 
ical character  today  is  that  of  Schmitz's  heir.  It  could 
at  least  be  said  of  Schmitz  that  he  was  personally  pre- 
sentable; he  bad  civil  maners,  and  if  not  exactly  the 
appearance  of  a  gentleman,  there  was  nothing  offensive 
in  his  presence.  But  McCarthy  is  a  loud  and  blatant 
type  of  the  labor  agitator,  a  born  bully,  a  practiced 
bluffer,  a  man  egregiously  puffed  up  with  conceit  and 
arrogance.  There  is  no  room  for  doubt  about  what 
will  happen  if  this  creature  shall  be  elected  to  the 
mayoralty.  His  immediate  support  is  that  of  the  ag- 
gressive element  of  organized  labor;  his  collateral  sup- 
port will  come  from  the  sinister  classes  generally — 
from  the  tenderloin  and  interests  affiliated  with  it.  In 
the  mayoralty  he  will  owe  nothing  directly  to  the  better 
elements;  he  will  be  the  mayor  of  the  mob.  With 
McCarthy  in  the  mayor's  chair  we  shall  have  an  open 
town  with  all  that  the  phrase  implies.  We  shall  have 
a  town  dominated  by  an  arrogant  and  remorseless  class 
interest  in  alliance  with  criminality.  The  police  will 
be  subservient  on  the  one  hand  to  vice  and  on  the  other 
to  the  interests  represented  by  the  mayor.  Corruption 
and  extravagance  will  hold  carnival  in  San  Francisco. 
We  will  suffer  at  home ;  the  name  of  San  Francisco  will 
be  a  stench  abroad. 

It  is  strange  that  the  two  respectable  candidates  who 
appear  to  be  killing  each  other  can  not  see  what  a 
menace  their  blindness  and  selfishness  is  putting  upon 
San  Francisco.  Dr.  Leland  ought  to  withdraw  because 
he  is  the  weaker  candidate.  But  certainly  Crocker  or 
Leland — either  one  or  the  other — ought  to  withdraw. 
Something  ought  to  be  done  to  concentrate  the  respon- 
sible and  respectable  vote  of  the  city  upon  one  or  the 
other  of  these  two  respectable  men.  If  no  better  way 
suggests  itself,  then  like  a  pair  of  schoolboys  they  ought 
to  draw  straws  as  to  which  will  stand  to  one  side. 

Let  us  say  frankly  that  we  do  not  expect  either 
Crocker  or  Leland  to  take  the  initiative  under  this  sug- 
gestion. There  is  a  species  of  self-deception  which 
takes  possession  of  candidates,  making  them,  however 
desperate  their  prospects  from  the  standpoint  of  ordi- 
nary observation,  hopeful  and  expectant.  Both  Crocker 
and  Leland  no  doubt  fully  expect  to  be  elected,  whereas 
possibly  only  one  of  them  can  be  elected  and  probably 
neither  of  them.  Apparently  we  shall  have  what  we 
have  had  before — a  division  of  the  majority  vote  be- 
tween respectable  candidates  with  the  election  of  a 
sinister  candidate  by  a  minority  vote. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Argonaut,  the  situation  is  one 
possible  to  be  effected  only  by  the  discretion  of  the 
individual  voter.  Those  who  believe  with  the  Argo- 
naut that  the  issue  is  between  Crocker  and  McCarthy 
ought  to  vote  for  Crocker  without  respect  to  party 
affiliations.  In  truth,  the  situation  is  one  in  which 
ordinary  party  considerations  are  subordinated  and 
overwhelmed.  Shall  we  have  a  respectable  and  capable 
man  in  the  mayoralty  or  shall  we  have  a  blatant  unionite 
roustabout  in  alliance  with  the  tenderloin? — this  is  the 
practical  question.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Argonaut  the 
best  practical  answer  is  a  vote  for  Crocker. 


The  President  and  Congress. 

Mr.  Taft  is  due  to  reach  Washington  on  the  10th  of 
November.     But  he  will  have  scant  time  in  which  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  duties  of  the  winter.     He  has 
outlined    many   points    of    policy   during   his   Western 
tour,  and  it  now  remains  for  him  to  put  his  sugges- 
tions into  definite  form  for  the  consideration  of  Con- 
gress.    The  task  is  no  small  one.     It  will  require  an 
immense  amount  of  inquiry  in  the  way  of  preparation, 
an  immense  amount  of  thought  in  the  way  of  develop- 
ment, and  au  immense  amount  of  labor  in  the  way  of 
form.     And  all  this  must  be  done  before  Congress  meets 
I"  De   ember.     Then  there  is  the  proposed  railway 
th    -lodification  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate 
:  Commission.     This  will  have  to  be  thought 
-.  orked  out ;  and  like  the  other  matters  referred 


to,  the  finished  job  should  be  ready  when  Congress 
meets  in  December.  Then  there  is  the  report  of  the 
Monetary  Commission,  which  is  due  to  come  in  between 
now  and  the  meeting  of  Congress,  with  respect  to  which 
the  President  ought  to  have  ready  when  Congress  meets 
definite  and  fixed  conclusions.  Then  there  are  impor- 
tant appointments  to  be  made.  He  has  not  been  in 
haste  to  choose  men  for  places  even  where  the  condi- 
tions are  pressing.  He  must  get  at  this  vexatious  job 
and  give  to  it  a  good  deal  of  time  and  thought.  Places 
like  the  Chinese  mission,  for  example,  can  not  be  given 
out  without  careful  consideration  of  many  matters ; 
nor  can  vacancies  like  that  in  the  National  Supreme 
Court  be  filled  without  careful  study  of  all  the  con- 
siderations connected  with  them.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
plain  that  the  President  is  to  have  his  hands  full,  not 
only  after  Congress  meets,  but  between  his  return  to 
Washington  and  the  day  of  congressional  convention. 


The  District  Attorneyship. 

All  signs  and  portents  point  to  the  election  of  Mr. 
Fickert  to  the  district  attorneyship — perhaps  we  would 
better  say  to  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Heney,  for  in  truth  this  is 
the  more  important  aspect  of  the  case.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, all  the  more  substantial  factors  in  the  community 
are  against  Heney.  In  the  primary  election  of  August 
17.  in  which  he  was  something  more  than  a  passive  can- 
didate for  the  Republican  nomination,  the  Republicans  of 
San  Francisco  gave  him  436+  votes  out  of  a  total  vote 
of  19.223  and -a  total  registration  of  49.687.  In  the 
same  election,  he  being  an  active  candidate  for  the 
Democratic  nomination,  his  majority  as  finally  deter- 
mined was  65  in  a  total  vote  of  4645  and  a  total 
registration  of  18.148.  Likewise  in  the  same  elec- 
tion wherein  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  LTnion 
Labor  nomination  his  vote  was  648  out  of  a  total 
of  3834  and  a  total  registration  of  11,929.  Manifestly 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  "scratched  in"  as  the 
official  Democratic  candidate,  Mr.  Heney  stands  in  no 
overwhelming  favor  with  any  of  the  organized  political 
parties.  He  will  get  the  votes  of  some  indifferent 
Democratic  voters  because  his  name  will  be  on  the 
official  ticket,  but  this  automatic  advantage  is  many 
times  outmatched  by  the  official  status  of  his  opponent. 
Fickert,  on  rival  tickets. 

Then,  too,  in  estimating  probabilities  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  large  groups  of  voters  who  may 
be  reckoned  under  other  than  the  political  classi- 
fication are  hostile  to  Mr.  Heney 's  candidacy.  The 
lawyers  are  all  but  unanimously  against  him.  The 
business  community  is  against  him.  The  labor  element 
if  not  unanimously  against  him  is  far  from  being  for 
him.  The  church  elements,  in  so  far  as  they  have 
escaped  the  deceptions  involved  in  names  and  preten- 
sions, are  against  him.  Furthermore,  all  the  other 
candidates  for  office,  even  though  circumstances  may 
have  brought  some  of  them  in  the  pending  campaign 
to  speak  from  the  same  platform  with  Mr.  Heney,  are 
really  against  him.  So  far  as  we  can  reckon  it,  his 
support  is  made  up  of  elements  so  blinded  by  sen- 
timental and  other  forms  of  partisanship  as  to  be 
impregnable  to  the  meaning  of  circumstances  and 
events  and  deaf  to  the  appeals  of  sober  judgment. 
There  are  still  those  who  despite  disappointment  and 
grief  at  the  lapses,  the  delinquencies,  and  the  fail- 
ures of  the  Spreckels-Phelan  programme,  feel  it  as  a 
species  of  moral  duty  to  support  Heney  in  this  election. 
Besides  these  befooled  and  deluded  partisans  there 
remains  to  be  reckoned  those  elements  which  have 
been  brought  to  Heney's  support  by  the  money  influence 
of  Mr.  Spreckels  and  the  political  cunning  of  Mr. 
Phelan.  Beyond  question,  these  several  elements  when 
brought  to  combined  action  will  represent  a  very  con- 
siderable strength.  But  that  this  strength  will  over- 
match or  equal  the  popular  forces  back  of  Mr.  Fickert 
we  do  not  believe. 

Above  and  beyond  these  considerations  there  lies 
a  larger  motive  for  belief  that  San  Francisco  will 
reject  and  rebuke  the  claims  and  pretensions  involved 
in  Heney's  candidacy.  For  all  suggestions  to  the 
contrary,  the  Argonaut  has  not  lost  faith  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  common  sense  and  sober  second  thought  as  a 
dominating  force  in  our  affairs.  The  people  of  San 
Francisco  can  not  fail  to  see  that  the  movement  for 
which  Heney  stands  and  in  whose  name  he  appeals  for 
votes  is  a  practical  failure.  When  at  the  end  of  nearly 
three  years  and  for  all  of  the  noise  and  scandal  it  has 
made  they  see  that  the  so-called  graft  prosecution  has 
accomplished  practically  nothing,  when  they  see  four 
months  at  the  point  of  time  spent  in  getting  a  jury  to  the 
end  that  it  mav  return  a  foreordained  verdict  which  in 


effect  rebukes  the  prosecutors,  when  they  see  three 
thousand  veniremen  run  through  the  mill  of  inquisi- 
torial examination  and  only  two  out  of  this  throng  ten- 
tatively accepted  as  jurymen — when  they  see  these 
things  the  people  of  San  Francisco  know  that  they 
mean  failure,  positive  and  abject.  And  they  know  fur- 
ther that  no  possible  good  can  come  of  a  political 
attempt  to  resuscitate  and  revitalize  this  body  of  death. 

The  common  sense  of  San  Francisco  sees  plainly 
now  that  neither  Mr.  Heney  nor  his  employers  are 
faithful  to  the  pretensions  under  which  they  entered 
upon  the  graft  crusade.  Even  if  there  was  in  their 
original  inspiration  a  measure  of  moral  self-deception,  it 
is  with  them  no  longer.  Moral  movements  do  sometimes 
get  ahead  under  agents  of  questionable  character,  but 
they  never  prosper  through  criminal  activities.  When 
the  people  of  San  Francisco  have  seen  Mr.  Heney 
working  under  the  spy  system,  with  immuned  wit- 
nesses, by  open  falsehood,  and  under  the  spell  of 
overmastering  rage,  their  common  sense  has  informed 
them  that  whatever  spark  of  moral  aim  this  movement 
may  have  had  at  its  beginning  has  been  lost  in  a 
fathomless  degeneracy.  They  see  that  the  scheme  has 
become  one  of  mere  personal  and  malevolent  exploita- 
tion. Mr.  Heney's  claims  in  this  campaign  have  de- 
ceived nobody.  The  hand  of  Esau  has  not  won  accept- 
ance for  the  voice  of  Jacob. 

The  common  sense  of  San  Francisco  sees  that  Heney 
is  not  personally  fit  to  be  the  bearer  of  public  responsi- 
bilities. It  sees  him  as  one  who  has  openly  and 
notoriously  deceived  the  public,  first  in  connection 
with  the  grant  of  immunity  to  Ruef,  more  recently 
in  the  matter  of  his  employment  by  Spreckels.  His 
pose  of  self-sacrificing  poverty,  once  so  effective, 
has  lost  its  potency  with  a  public  which  now  knows 
that  from  various  sources  during  the  past  three 
years  he  has  received  an  income  comparable  with  that 
of  the  President  of  the  Lbiited  States.  The  public 
sees,  too,  that  Heney  is  no  lawyer:  that  even  such  suc- 
cesses as  he  wins  before  friendly  courts  are  lost  under 
impartial  adjudication.  Likewise  the  public  sees  that 
he  has  not  the  fair  spirit  under  which  every  public 
official  is  bound  to  act,  that  he  lacks  the  individual 
poise,  the  simple  powers  of  self-control  essential  in  a 
public  official.  The  public  sees  him  not  as  a  fair- 
minded  prosecutor,  but  as  an  embittered  partisan,  a 
fierce  hater,  seeking  to  augment  his  private  power  to 
"get"  his  enemies  with  the  powers  of  public  office. 
It  sees  him,  a  man  working  under  official  name  and 
authority,  the  acceptor  of  private  subsidies;  it  sees 
him  as  one  asking  for  the  public  mandate  not  that  he 
may  enforce  the  laws  in  their  integrity,  but  that  he  may 
wreak  vengeance  upon  those  whom  he  calls  his  enemies. 

The  public  knows  that  it  has  its  own  obligations 
under  our  institutions.  The  spirit  of  common  sense 
informs  every  conscientious  citizen  that  he  has  no  moral 
right  to  give  his  vote  for  the  endowment  of  a  man  so 
subordinated  to  malevolent  passions  with  the  oppor- 
tunities and  powers  of  office.  Even  those  relatively  new 
to  our  system,  lacking  in  the  instinct  which  it  imposes 
upon  those  bred  under  it,  ought  to  see  that  if  integrity 
of  the  law  is  to  be  preserved  no  citizen  has  the  right  to 
so  vote  as  to  put  the  powers  of  the  law  into  incapable, 
subsidized,  biased,  and  revengeful  hands. 

Finally,  the  common  sense  of  San  Francisco  sees 
that  Heney  and  what  he  stands  for  are  doing  us 
infinite  harm — hurting  our  prosperity  at  home,  smirch- 
ing our  name  abroad.  More  and  worse,  their  opera- 
tions tend  to  break  down  the  moral  fibre  of  the 
community.  The  common  sense  of  San  Francisco  sees 
all  this,  and  seeing  it,  recalls  the  dying  counsel  of  Mc- 
Kinlev — "Our  interest  is  in  concord,  not  in  conflict." 


Professor  Ferrer's  Fate. 

The  execution  by  the  Spanish  government  of  Pro- 
fessor Ferrer  seems  to  be  one  of  those  events,  rela- 
tively small  in  themselves,  but  that  impinge  upon  some 
sensitive  nerve  in  European  affairs.  If  Ferrer  was 
the  victim  of  a  stupid  cruelty,  there  have  been  many 
more  distinguished  sufferers  than  he  and  their  fate  has 
passed  almost  unnoticed.  That  his  death  has  been 
followed  by  a  storm  of  international  protest  must  be 
due  to  some  curious  state  of  the  international  nerves. 

Ferrer  was  sentenced  by  court-martial  as  a  militant 
anarchist  whose  incitements  were  responsible  for  the 
Barcelona  riots.  If  this  charge  could  be  proved  he 
would  deserve  his  fate,  but  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  reports  of  the  trial,  the  charge  was  not  proved. 
Nothing  was  advanced  to  show  that  he  was  an  anarchist 
at  all,  at  least  as  we  understand  that  term.  He  was  a 
radical  reformer,  eager  for  the  establishment  of  a  repub- 
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lican  government  in  Spain,  and  some  twenty  years 
ago  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  urging  his  ideas  and  sug- 
gesting the  aid  of  the  army  in  the  work  of  reform. 
He  was  popular  among  the  students  and  no  doubt 
his  counsels  were  exaggerated  by  the  hot-headed,  and 
may  even  have  stirred  them  to  excesses,  but  so  far 
as  the  riots  were  concerned,  he  had  no  part  nor  lot 
in  them  except  to  deprecate  violence  and  to  advise 
moderation.  If  there  were  any  substantial  counts  in 
the  indictment  against  him  they  did  not  appear  at  the 
trial,  nor  are  we  much  impressed  by  the  justice  that 
an  accused  man  would  be  likely  to  get  from  a  Spanish 
court-martial  at  a  time  of  panic  and  terror.  At  any 
rate  Ferrer  was  condemned  and  shot.  The  outcry  that 
followed  has  had  the  undesirable  effect  of  consolidating 
and  displaying  the  revolutionary  strength  throughout 
Europe.  That  it  should  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
Spanish  embassy  in  London  against  a  formidable  mob, 
that  there  should  be  serious  demonstrations  in  Paris 
and  indeed  throughout  all  Europe,  seem  to  show  that 
the  disorderly  forces  are  looking  for  provocation  and 
that  there  is  a  certain  unity  in  the  movement  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  overlook. 

The  position  of  the  king  seems  a  particularly  undig- 
nified one.  With  a  pathetic  desire  to  be  strong,  he 
succeeds  first  in  being  obstinate  and  then  in  being 
cowardly.  Repeated  appeals  were  made  to  him  to  save 
Ferrer,  and  he  as  repeatedly  denied  them,  but  when 
he  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  of  denuncia- 
tion he  accuses  the  prime  minister  of  giving  him  no 
chance  to  exercise  his  prerogative  of  mercy  and  of 
keeping  him  in  ignorance  of  the  facts. 

Professor  Ferrer  may  leave  much  to  be  desired  as 
a  popular  hero  or  as  a  focus  for  the  world's  sympathy, 
but  the  Spanish  authorities  should  have  had  the  sense 
to  know  that  a  dead  martyr  is  far  more  dangerous  than 
a  live  revolutionist  of  the  professorial  stamp. 


Simply  for  the  Law. 

Mr.  Heney's  repeated  declarations  on  the  stump  make 
it  necessary  to  reiterate  for  the  thousandth  time  the 
position  of  the  conservative  elements  of  this  community 
toward  what  is  loosely  called  the  graft  prosecution. 
Perhaps  we  can  not  more  clearly  define  the  conservative 
attitude  than  again  to  declare  the  position  of  this  news- 
paper. 

The  Argonaut  has  never  assumed  the  innocence  of 
those  charged  with  crimes  by  the  graft  prosecutors. 
It  has  believed  many  of  them  to  be  guilty,  if  not  in  a 
criminal  sense,  at  least  guilty  of  grave  wrongdoing. 
It  has  desired  the  prosecution  of  whomever  has  ap- 
peared to  be  guilty  by  regular,  orderly,  and  legitimate 
processes,  uncolored  by  personal  feeling,  uncorrupted 
by  revengeful  or  other  malevolent  purposes  on  the  part 
of  the  prosecutors.  It  has  never  regarded  the  purchase 
of  testimony  by  treaties  of  immunity,  the  employment 
of  inquisitorial  methods,  including  the  spy  system  in 
the  organization  of  juries,  the  artful  arraignment  of 
public  sentiment  against  particular  persons  charged 
with  crime,  as  legitimate  or  in  any  sense  justifiable. 

The  Argonaut  has  never  believed  it  right  or  proper 
that  the  powers  of  the  prosecuting  office  should  be  exer- 
cised by  a  private  citizen  under  financial  or  other 
purely  personal  arrangement.  It  has  not  justified  a 
policy  under  which  the  official  prosecutor  has  prac- 
tically abdicated  his  powers,  putting  them  in  hands 
obviously  and  even  admittedly  inspired  by  hatred  and 
resentment.  It  has  regarded  the  dominant  influence 
of  Messrs.  Spreckels  and  Phelan  in  the  prosecuting 
office  as  criminal  and  revolutionary,  tending  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  law  and  the  breakdown  of  those  guar- 
anties which  rest  upon  it. 

Again  and  again,  when  the  prosecution  was  in  its 
relatively  early  stages,  the  Argonaut  protested  against 
its  course,  pointing  out  its  departure  from  normal  and 
legitimate  methods,  warning  the  prosecutors  of  the  cer- 
tain failure  of  these  methods  and  begging  them  to  pur- 
sue criminality  wherever  it  was  to  be  found,  in  places 
high  and  in  places  low,  without  fear  and  without  favor. 
Again  and  again,  it  pointed  out  that  irregular  and  ille- 
gitimate procedures  would  surely  end  in  failure  and 
discredit.  It  was  urgent  to  the  point  of  insistence 
that  the  prosecution  should  carry  itself  within  the 
limitations  of  propriety  and  legality,  to  the  end  that  it 
might  not  become  discredited  as  a  thing  tending  not  to 
the  public  welfare  but  to  the  damage  of  public  interests, 
moral  and  material.  The  files  of  the  Argonaut  will 
prove  to  anybody  who  will  run  them  over  that  the 
attitude  of  this  journal,  representing  as  it  believes  the 
conservative  sentiment  of  San  Francisco,  was  that  of 
support  to  the  prosecution  in  its  general  undertaking,  of 


protesting  against  those  abuses  which  crept  into  its 
procedures  on  the  basis  of  personal  hatreds  and 
revenges,  the  intensified  personal  sentiments  of  its  spon- 
sors and  agents. 

More  recently  the  position  of  the  Argonaut  has  been 
that  of  unreserved  condemnation  of  the  prosecutors  for 
their  open  abandonment  of  legitimate  and  legal  aims 
and  methods,  for  their  subordination  of  the  prosecution 
to  malevolent  personal  aims,  for  their  reckless  disre- 
gard for  legality  and  decency,  for  that  openly  manifest 
degeneracy  which  has  turned  it  into  a  private  move- 
ment of  mere  personal  and  revengeful  exploitation. 

The  position  of  the  Argonaut  today  is  precisely  what 
it  was  at  the  beginning,  subject  only  to  such  changes 
as  time  and  events  have  wrought,  and  to  such  lessons 
as  experience  has  impressed  upon  us.  We  see  that 
anything  like  legitimate  prosecution  of  persons  crimi- 
nally charged  under  the  graft  movement  is  impossible 
at  the  hands  of  those  who  have  this  prosecution  in 
charge.  We  see  them  as  a  malevolent  faction,  using 
illegitimately  the  powers  of  the  prosecuting  office,  aug- 
menting them  by  mediaeval  and  criminal  methods. 
We  see  them  pursuing  not  criminality  in  a  fair  spirit, 
but  private  rivals  and  enemies  in  the  spirit  of  a 
remorseless  hatred.  We  see  them  not  content  with 
having  usurped  the  authority  of  the  law,  but  going  fur- 
ther to  employ  certain  illegitimate  forces  which  no 
conscientious  lawyer,  no  honorable  man,  would  think 
of  using.  We  see  them  drunk  with  the  passions  bred 
by  conflict — desperate  and  remorseless  in  their  attitude 
toward  certain  persons  and  interests. 

Now  the  Argonaut  would  like  to  see  the  prosecuting 
office  in  the  hands  of  somebody  who  could  take  the 
situation  as  it  stands  without  resentment,  without  pas- 
sion, with  a  mind  and  purpose  single  to  the  aims  of 
justice  under  the  law.  The  Argonaut  is  for  the  law; 
it  is  for  a  prosecuting  attorney  who  will  obey  the  law 
in  its  letter  and  in  its  spirit;  it  is  against  any  prose- 
cutor who  assumes  to  stand  above  the  law  or  for 
purposes  other  than  those  of  the  law.  Specifically, 
it  would  have  the  prosecuting  office  take  up  the 
various  cases  now  under  indictment,  examine  each 
with  a  critical  scrutiny,  prosecute  those  cases  where 
criminality  is  manifest  or  probable,  dismiss  those  cases 
where  criminality  is  not  obvious  and  where  the  chances 
of  successful  prosecution  are  hopeless. 

In  other  words,  the  position  of  the  Argonaut  is  that 
of  a  citizen  anxious  for  a  return  of  the  prosecuting 
office  to  unimpassioned  and  orderly  methods,  to  pursuit 
of  criminality  wherever  it  may  be  found,  for  punishing 
it  wherever  found,  in  places  high  or  low,  without  fear  or 
favor.  And  this  we  believe  to  be  the  position  of  con- 
servative San  Francisco.  No  disinterested  citizen,  so 
far  as  we  know,  wishes  to  see  criminality  triumphant ; 
everybody,  so  far  as  we  know,  outside  of  persons  de- 
ceived by  names  and  pretensions  or  won  through  the 
cajoleries  and  fooleries  of  politics,  wishes  to  see  justice 
and  law  take  a  due,  legitimate,  impersonal,  unimpas- 
sioned course.  , 

Editorial  Notes. 

There  is  great  political  activity  in  Oregon  just  now. 
It  proceeds  from  the  general  anxiety  to  find  ways  and 
means  to  overcome  the  confusion  and  anarchy  into 
which  the  direct  primary  law  has  thrown  that  State. 
The  regular  parties  have  practically  disintegrated  in 
Oregon.  There  has  been  nothing  to  hold  them  together, 
no  means  by  which  working  cooperation  and  political 
responsibility  could  be  secured.  Now  there  is  to  be 
tried  a  scheme  of  "conference,"  under  which  representa- 
tives of  political  parties  in  different  districts  or  counties 
shall  come  together  to  recommend  candidates  to  the 
voters.  The  candidates  thus  recommended  will  be 
voted  for  in  the  primaries,  then  after  the  primaries 
will  come  the  election.  All  of  which  makes  a  direct, 
simple,  and  easy  system  of  politics  in  which  any  man 
who  has  unlimited  money  and  nothing  better  to  do  with 
his  time  may  fairly  enter.  Of  course,  men  who  will 
not  thrust  themselves  forward  for  political  preferment, 
men  who  will  not  spend  money  in  politics,  men  who 
have  something  else  to  do  besides  fool  with  a  nasty 
game — all  such  will  keep  out  of  politics.  In  any  event, 
it  seems  pretty  certain  that  Oregon  is  to  have  a  gang 
of  cheap  self-seekers  in  her  public  life  until  such  time 
as  she  shall  find  ways  and  means  to  overthrow  or  side- 
track the  socialistic  scheme  which  she  has  embodied 
into  her  organic  law.       

From  Caesar  down,  the  man  who  has  put  aside  the 
crown  has  gained  by  it.  The  people  everywhere  applaud 
and  love  the  man  whose  poise  and  self-control  prompts 
him  at  the  psychological  moment  to  exhibit  the  stuff 


he  is  made  of.  The  opportunity  comes  frequently.  It 
came  two  years  ago  to  young  Mr.  Ryan  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. There  was  a  situation  in  which  bis  candidacy 
for  the  mayoralty,  while  promising  nothing  fur  itself, 
threatened  the  integrity  of  our  municipal  organization. 
lie  was  urged  to  stand  aside,  to  the  end  thai  a  greal  and 
vital  principle  might  be  sustained.  Puffed  up  with 
conceit,  inspired  by  a  cheap  ambition,  he  rejected  the 
counsel  alike  of  his  friends  and  his  well  wishers,  lie 
stood  to  the  end;  he  was  beaten:  he  is  forgotten.  Toda} 
there  is  no  cheaper  name  in  our  local  politics  than  his, 
none  less  potent,  none  less  promising.  If  be  had  bowed 
to  the  judgment  of  those  who  were  entitled  to  be  heard, 
if  he  bad  put  aside  his  insistent  ambition,  he  would 
now  be  the  leading  figure  in  the  political  life  of  San 
Francisco.  Today  there  is  another  situation  and  an- 
other opportunity.  If  Dr.  Leland  would  step  aside  an. I 
counsel  his  friends  to  vote  for  Mr.  Crocker,  he  would 
be  the  most  approved  and  admired  man  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. A  simple  act  of  abnegation  in  the  interest  of 
respectability  and  decency  would  give  to  him  a  high 
repute,  more  respect  among  his  fellow-citizens,  a  better 
standing,  than  could  possibly  be  given  him  by  the 
mayoralty.  In  times  to  come  it  would  make  him  a  figure 
of  the  highest  potentiality  in  our  affairs.  He  will  not 
meet  this  opportunity.  Like  the  vast  deluded  army  of 
hopeless  candidacy,  he  thinks  he  will  be  elected,  lie 
will  go  the  road  to  the  end  of  the  campaign ;  he  will 
be  beaten ;  he  will  be  forgotten. 


The  death  of  Judge  Feckham  of  the  United  Stales 
Supreme  Court  is  the  loss  of  a  capable  and  diligent  but 
not  brilliant  man.  His  interests  were  limited  to  his 
profession;  he  was  essentially  and  wholly  a  lawyer;  as 
a  lawyer  he  did  admirable  service  in  the  practical  work 
of  justice.  How  important  such  service  may  be  can  be 
appreciated  only  by  those  who  pause  to  reflect  that 
without  justice  as  declared  and  enforced  authoritatively 
we  would  have  and  could  have  no  country.  After  all. 
the  supreme  business  of  government  is  that  of  defining 
and  enforcing  justice.  It  is  suggested  that  President 
Taft  will  probably  appoint  as  successor  to  Judge  Peck- 
ham  a  Southern  man  and  a  Democrat.  This  would  be 
eminently  proper.  There  are  now  only  two  Democrats 
among  the  fifteen  supreme  justices,  and  a  sense  of  fair 
play  if  nothing  else  would  justify  the  appointment  of 
a  member  of  the  minority  party.  Such  an  appointment 
would  be  no  innovation.  Other  Presidents  have  fre- 
quently gone  outside  individual  party  lines  in  selecting 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Lincoln  did  it  in  the 
case  of  Stephen  J.  Field ;  even  Harrison,  an  intense  par- 
tisan, and  in  many  ways  a  narrow  man,  did  it  in  the 
case  of  Judge  Jackson.  Whatever  President  Taft  may 
do  in  the  matter  this  much  is  certain,  namely,  that  he 
will  make  the  selection  with  care.  He  is  himself  a 
lawyer  and  a  judge;  he  understands  the  value  of  the 
United  States  courts  in  sustaining  the  vitalities  of 
national  life;  in  judicial  appointments  thus  far  made 
he  has  exhibited  not  only  an  intelligent  judgment,  but  a 
very  great  solicitude.  Whomsoever  we  may  have  in 
Judge  Peckham's  place  will,  be  a  man  worthy  of  the 
high  responsibilities  and  of  the  great  honor  attaching 
to  a  justiceship  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 


Judge  Lovett  succeeds  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Union  Pacific  system  manifestly  by  the  direct  choice 
of  the  late  Mr.  Harriman.  He  is  an  intellectually 
able  and  practically  capable  man.  It  is  proper  that 
San  Francisco  should  wish  him  every  endowment  of 
judgment  and  strength,  for  his  position  makes  him  the 
most  potent  man  with  respect  to  our  immediate  for- 
tunes. He  comes  to  the  head  of  the  Union  Pacific 
system  under  circumstances  of  great  advantage,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  has  a  most  difficult  position  to 
fill.  He  who  succeeds  to  genius  strengthened  by  ex- 
perience and  fortified  by  public  confidence  has  no  small 
job  on  his  hands.  Furthermore,  the  man  who  works 
under  the  proxy  of  another  lacks  the  strength  of  one 
who  works  under  his  own  initiative  and  upon  the  basis 
of  his  own  resources.  No  matter  how  high  bis  indi- 
vidual merits,  it  will  take  time  and  triumphs  In  give  t" 
Judge  Lovett  that  endowment  of  powers  which  made 
Mr.  Harriman  so  great  a  figure  in  the  world  of  trans- 
portation.   

If  Mr.   George   Kennan   had  exhibited   himself   a-   a 
man  of  practical  judgment,  as  one  incapable  of  being 
deceived   by   appearances   and    cajoled   by   biased    asso- 
ciations, we  should  be  disposed  in  give 
to  his  opinion  adverse  to  Dr.  Cook.     Mr. 
out  that  the  food  supply  carried  by  Dr.  ' 
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to  his  own  statement,  on  his  dash  for  the  pole,  was 
inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  the  trip.  Cook's  main 
source  of  nutrition  for  three  men  and  twenty-six 
dogs,  allowing  sixteen  of  the  twenty-six  dogs  to  die  of 
starvation  at  irregular  intervals,  was,  according  to  his 
own  report,  800  pounds  of  pemmican.  Kennan  declares 
that  this  was  not  enough — that  the  journey  under  such 
conditions  of  food  supply  was  impossible.  He  goes  into 
the  matter  at  length  and  his  conclusions  tend  to  shake 
faith  in  Dr.  Cook's  claims.  However,  all  this  discus- 
sion, though  relevant  enough,  is  inutile.  The  final 
determination  of  Cook's  and  Peary's  claims  must  rest 
upon  the  findings  of  a  scientific  jury.  In  the  meantime 
Mr.  Kennan  is  entirely  right  in  the  declaration  that 
Peary's  loss  of  temper,  his  unspeakable  manner,  and  his 
too  free  talk,  have  no  bearing  whatever  upon  the  case. 
In  truth,  they  do  nothing  more  or  worse  than  exhibit 
the  character  of  Air.  Peary  as  that  of  a  cheap  and  bad- 
mannered  man.  

We'  see  no  reason  why  San  Francisco  should  be  in 
the  least  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  San  Diego  proposes 
to  hold  an  exposition  in  1915  in  commemoration  of  the 
completion  of  the  Isthmian  Canal.  It  does  not  matter 
if  every  city  on  the  Coast  shall  celebrate  by  an  exposi- 
tion; the  general  effect  will  be  only  to  enhance  the 
importance  of  the  big  fair  which  San  Francisco  has 
long  been  planning.  By  all  means  let  San  Diego  go 
ahead  with  her  preparations.  They  may  succeed  in 
giving  her  a  satisfactory  fair  and  they  can  not  possibly 
harm  San  Francisco. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  irony  of  fate  is  revealed 
in  the  latest  legal  news  from  Australia  (observes  the 
London  Chronicle).  The  late  Baron  von  Mueller,  gov- 
ernment botanist  of  Victoria,  made  the  study  of  the 
plants  and  flowers  of  Australia  his  life-work.  He  pub- 
lished forty  books  on  the  subject,  was  made  a  Herman 
baron  and  a  British  knight,  and  was  otherwise  deco- 
rated by  most  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  He  spent 
£20,000  in  the  interests  of  Australian  botanical  science, 
with  the  result  that  he  died  worth  only  a  few  hundreds 
of  pounds.  By  his  will  he  ordered  that  this  money 
should  be  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  a  memoir  and 
the  care  of  his  grave,  specifying  the  flowers  he  wished 
to  have  planted  over  his  remains.  But  a  Melbourne 
court  has  just  decided  that  the  money  can  not  be  applied 
to  these  purposes,  but  must  be  handed  over  to  the  rela- 
tives. 

How  delightful  to  find  the  real  elixir  of  life  put  up 
in  confectionery  and  sold  at  two  for  a  .nickel !  Pro- 
fessor Metchnikoff  has  made  this  possible.  The  bon- 
bons resemble  ordinary  chocolate  creams,  so  far  as  their 
outward  appearance  is  concerned.  In  each,  however,  is 
a  preparation  of  the  curdled  milk  recommended  by  Pro- 
fessor Metchnikoff,  containing  some  ten  million  mi- 
crobes beneficent  to  mankind.  These,  introduced  into 
the  system,  fight  and  kill  pernicious  microbes.  It  is 
claimed  that  by  taking  two  of  the  chocolates  a  day  any 
one  may  insure  perfect  health  unless  he  be  affected  by 
organic  disease.  The  bonbons  are  called  "massolettes," 
and  cost  2J/2  cents  each.  They  are  on  the  market  in 
Europe  and  undoubtedly  will  soon  be  imported.  The 
tariff  on  the  bonbons,  it  may  be  said,  to  allay  appre- 
hension, will  be  based  on  their  cost,  not  on  their  real 
value  to  the  human  race. 


In  1564  Galileo,  the  greatest  scientist  of  that  age,  was 
born  in  Pisao.  At  eighteen  years  of  age  he  made  a 
most  important  discovery,  which  was  later  used  in  con- 
structing a  clock  for  astronomical  purposes.  Learned 
in  medicine  and  mathematics,  he  later  invented  the 
hydrostatic  balance  with  which  is  ascertained  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  solid  bodies.  Later  he  discovered  the 
three  laws  of  motion.  In  1609  he  offered  the  first  com- 
plete telescope  to  the  Doge,  at  Venice,  and  the  same 
year  invented  a  microscope  and  a  crude  species  of  ther- 
mometer. But  for  all  of  these,  this  illustrious  inter- 
preter of  the  mysteries  of  nature  was  brought  before 
the  officers  of  the  Roman  church  and  forced  to  deny 
the  truth  of  his  scientific  discoveries. 


There  is  a  very  common  idea  that  the  Malay  is  a 
race  that  is  dying  out,  killed  in  its  own  country  by  the 
enterprise  of  Chinese,  Tamils,  Javanese  (who,  however, 
are  kinsmen  of  the  Malays),  and  Europeans.  To  those 
who  come  out  East  expecting  to  find  a  few  miserable 
remains  of  a  once  powerful  race,  whose  probable  fate 
is  that  of  the  Australian  aborigines  (says  the  Java 
Times)  it  comes  as  a  revelation  to  find  a  sturdy,  inde- 
pendent, and  courteous  race,  whose  language  runs  from 
Suez  to  Australia,  and  who,  so  far  from  dying  out,  are 
yearly  becoming  more  numerous. 


General  Bernardo  Reyes,  who  has  refused  to  become 
a  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency  of  Mexico,  on  the 
ground  'nat  his  nomination  would  be  the  cause  of 
trouble,  has  long  been  looked  upon  as  a  man  ambitious 
to  succeed  President   Diaz,   as   the   next  vice-president 

HkeL    to  do. 

re  are  more  than  30,000  vessels  in  the  world  of 
'■-is  or  more. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


A  certain  pathos  attaches  to  the  letter  from  Mr,  Cleveland 
to  Mr.  E.  Prentiss  Bailey  which  has  just  appeared  in  the 
Utica  Observer.  It  is  probably  the  last  letter  ever  written  by 
Mr.  Cleveland,  while  Governor  Johnson,  whose  name  appears 
in  it  so  prominently,  survived  the  writer  by  only  about  a 
year.     The  letter   is  as   follows : 

Princeton,  X.  J.,  March   14,   1908. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Bailey  :  I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  your  last  exceedingly  friendly  letter.  Regarding 
you  as  one  of  my  oldest  and  best  personal  friends,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  stanch  political  comrades  still  remaining  to  wage 
warfare  in  the  Democratic  cause,  your  solicitude  concerning 
my  health  and  the  kind  expressions  contained  in  your  letter 
are  most  gratifying. 

I  often  recall  past  political  contests  and  those  who  were 
prominent  as  leaders  in  days  past  in  winning  Democratic  vic- 
tories. I  do  not  know  but  your  thoughts  are  often  led  in  the 
same  direction,  and  if  they  are  you  must  feel  the  same  sur- 
prise that  I  do  in  being  able  to  recall  so  few  who  yet  survive. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  successors  of  these  old  leaders 
naturally  give  rise  to  great  confidence  or  hope.  Still  I  can  not 
rid  myself  of  the  idea  that  our  party,  which  has  withstood  so 
many  clashes  with  our  political  opponents,  is  not  doomed  at 
this  time  to  sink  to  a  condition  of  useless  and  lasting  de- 
cadence. 

In  my  last  letter  to  you  I  expressed  myself  as  seeing  some 
light  ahead  for  Democracy.  I  can  not  help  feeling  at  this 
time  that  the  light  is  still  brighter.  It  does  seem  to  me  that 
movements  have  been  set  in  action  which,  though  not  at  the 
present  time  of  large  dimensions,  promise  final  relief  from  the 
burden  which  has  so  long  weighed  us  down. 

I  have  lately  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  best  hope 
rests  upon  the  nomination  of  Johnson  of  Minnesota.  The 
prospects  to  my  mind  appear  as  bright  with  him  as  our  leader 
as  with  any  other,  and  whether  we  meet  with  success  or  not, 
I  believe  with  such  a  leader  we  shall  take  a  long  step  in  the 
way  of  returning  to  our  old  creed  and  the  old  policies  and  the 
old  plans  of  organization  which  have  heretofore  led  us  to 
victory. 

I  received  a  letter  a  few  days  ago  from  Judge  Donahue  of 
New  York,  an  old  war  horse  of  Democracy,  now  eighty-four 
years  old,  but  still  active  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
He  said  to  me  that,  though  he  was  by  a  number  of  years  older 
than  I,  he  not  only  hoped  but  expected  to  live  to  see  a  Demo- 
cratic President  in  the  White  House.  I  often  think  that  with 
my  seventy-one  years  to  be  completed  in  four  days  now,  such 
a  hope  and  expectation  on  my  part  can  hardly  reasonably  be 
entertained,  but  I  confess  that  I  am  somewhat  ashamed  of 
such  pessimistic  feeling  when  I  read  the  cheery  and  confident 
words  contained  in  this  old  veteran's   letter. 

I  do  not  want  you  to  suppose  that  a  feeline  of  pessimism 
toward  political  affairs  is  habitual  with  me.  On  the  contrary, 
s'-ch  a  condition  of  mind  is  quite  infrequent  and  so  temporary 
that  it  yields  quickly  to  a  better  mood  and  a  settled  conviction 
that  our  party  before  many  years  will  march  from  the  darkness 
to  the  full  light  of  glorious  achievement. 

This  letter  is  dated  six  days  later  than  the  statement  alleged 
to  have  been  made  to  Broughton  Brandenburg,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly of  opposing  purport. 


The  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Jerome's  candidacy  for  the  office 
of  district  attorney  of  New  York  County  is  hardly  surprising, 
in  view  of  the  portents  that  seemed  to  make  his  election 
hopeless.  His  petition  was  extensively  signed  and  there  was 
no  lack  of  financial  support,  but  the  public  apathy  was  unmis- 
takable and  would  have  taken  a  decisive  form  at  the  polls. 
An  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Jerome  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
the  weightiest  reason  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  district  attor- 
ney was  his  recognition  that  he  had  lost  his  grip  upon  popular 
sympathy.  "We  who  know  him."  continued  this  friend. 
"even  those  of  us  who  respect  him  most,  can  not  help  seeing 
that  thousands  who  voted  for  him  in  his  previous  campaigns 
believe  that  he  did  not  serve  the  people  altogether  well. 
Jerome  sees  this  clearly  ;  he  does  not  dodge  the  truth,  even 
when  it  is  unpleasant,  and  he  knows  that,  if  he  ran  for  office, 
he  would  be  defeated." 

Although  Mr.  Jerome  has  withdrawn  his  candidacy  in  a 
statement  of  thirty  or  forty  words,  his  friends  say  that  he 
will  yet  be  heard  from  in  political  affairs.  That  may  be  so, 
but  it  seems  unlikely  that  he  will  ever  again  command  a 
wave  of  popular  support.  He  will  be  numbered  among  the 
men  who  have  been  tried  and  found  wanting,  among  those 
who  had  unrivaled  opportunities  and  met  them  with  unrivaled 
neglect.  

The  naturalization  question  has  once  more  raised  its  head 
in  California,  and  this  time  with  regard  to  Turks.  A  number 
of  Turks  and  Hindus  offered  themselves  for  citizenship  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and  their  application  has  called 
forth  a  further  ruling  from  Washington  to  the  effect  that  only 
"free  .white  persons"  and  "aliens  of  African  nativity  or  of 
African  descent"  are  eligible.  Furthermore,  it  is  ruled  that 
"free  white  persons"  are  Europeans  or  persons  of  European 
descent  and  that  Asiatics  are  therefore   excluded. 

There  seems  to  be  an  element  of  the  "happy  go  lucky"  in 
this  decision.  Is  it  correct  to  say  that  Turks  are  Asiatics, 
seeing  that  Turkey  is  one  of  the  European  powers  with  its 
capital  of  Constantinople  upon  European  soil?  It  would  be 
contended,  no  doubt,  that  European  Turkey  is  but  an  extension 
of  Asiatic  Turkey  and  that  the  European  Turks  are  practically 
Asiatics.  That  may  be  so,  but  where  shall  we  find  ourselves 
if  we  once  begin  to  follow  the  trail  of  national  origins?  We 
naturalize  the  Russians,  who  are  just  as  actually  Asiatics  as 
are  the  Turks,  and  so  far  as  origins  go,  it  would  seem  that  a 
close  ethnological  scrutiny  would  disqualify  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean peoples.  

If  we  may  judge  from  the  Japanese  budget  that  has  just 
been  received,  it  would  hardly  seem  that  Japanese  finance  is 
in  such  desperate  straits  as  we  have  been  led  to  believe. 
The  summarized  report  shows  an  ordinary  revenue  of  $243.- 
000,000  and  an  extraordinary  one  of  $25.000.000 :  ordinary 
expenditure,  $211,000,000,  and  extraordinary,  $57,000,000.  The" 
tobacco  monopoly  yields  $25,000,000.  Taxes  are  reduced 
$4,500,000  for  1910-11.  and  $5,000,000  for  1911-12.  The  sal- 
aries of  several  classes  of  officials  have  been  raised  30  per  cent, 
involving  an  increase  in  expenditure  of  $6,000,000,  and  admin- 
istrative reforms  reduce  expenses  $1,800,000.  The  sum  of  $96.- 
500,000  has  been  appropriated  for  the  national  debt,  of  which 


amount  $30,500,000  is  for  the  redemption  of  principal.  The 
last  item  is  $5,000,000  more  than  in  the  current  year,  which 
was  made  possible  by  the  surplus  from  previous  years,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  interest  charged,  which  was  caused  by  pre- 
vious redemptions. 

Reductions  of  taxation,  increases  of  salary  and  payments  on 
the  national  debt  are  usually  supposed  to  indicate  national 
prosperity,  and  here  we  have  all  of  them  in  opera'ion  together. 


The  Brooklyn  Union  voices  a  protest  against  the  corpora- 
tion tax  that  is  being  otherwise  expressed  in  many  quarters: 

The  corporation  tax  provision  will  not  be  permitted  to  drop 
easily  into  adjustment  with  the  governmental  machinery.  A 
bitter  and,  indeed,  unrelenting  opposition  is  manifested  in  all 
quarters.  It  is  meeting  with  the  fate  of  compromise  measures. 
It  pleases  no  one.  The  advocates  of  an  income  tax  do  not 
accept  it  as  a  satisfactory  substitute,  though  it  was  offered  to 
them  as  a  sop  for  their  disappointment  over  the  rejection  of 
their  pet  contention.  Though  it  is  labeled  an  "excise  tax," 
the  opponents  of  an  income  tax  declare  that  in  its  effects  it 
is,  at  least,  a  partial  income  tax. 

Those  who  are  sensitive  as  to  the  aggressions  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  declare  that  it  is  an  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  the  States  in  that  it  interferes  with  the  State's  most  pre- 
cious power — the  taxing  power — the  raising  of  revenue.  Law- 
yers contend  that  while  the  United  States  government  has  the 
power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  it  has  no  power  to 
regulate  business  corporations,  at  which  the  corporation  tax 
provision  is  an  attempt.  And  they,  therefore,  contend  that 
the  provision   is   unconstitutional. 

The  corporations  which  are  by  the  provision  brought  under 
the  inquisitional  power  of  the  government  believe  it  to  be  an 
unjust  and  indefensible  invasion  of  personal  rights.  It  seems 
to  have  no  upholders  outside  of  the  present  administration. 
President  Taft  has  found  it  necessary  to  defend  it  in  his 
speeches  on  his  present  progress  through  the  country. 

That  it  will  be  attacked  in  the  courts  on  the  ground  of  its 
unconstitutionality  is  becoming  clearly  apparent.  Xo  less  ap-  . 
parent  is  the  fact  that  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  an 
attempt  at  its  repeil  will  be  made,  and  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  an  unnecessary  imposition  of  a  tax,  since  proceeds  from  it 
are  not  required  to  make  sufficient  revenue. 


A  report  from  Shanghai  says  the  Chinese  ambassadorship 
was  offered  to  Mr.  Stuyvesant  Fish,  who  declined  it.  Mr. 
Fish  himself  confirms  the  report  and  says:  "It  is  true  that 
the  Chinese  mission  was  offered  to  me,  but  that  happened  last 
spring  while  I  was  in  Europe.  Needless  to  say,  the  offer  was 
at  once  declined.  I  did  not  mention  the  fact  then  and  should 
not  do  so  now  were  it  not  for  the  persistence  of  the  baseless 
rumors  of  my  going  there." 

The  Crane  incident  is  said  to  be  by  no  means  dead,  and 
we  are  likely  to  hear  some  more  of  it  in  the  near  future.  A 
Washington  correspondent  says  that  Mr.  Crane  is  the  victim, 
in  a  large  measure,  of  Eastern  business  interests  as  against 
Chicago  business  interests.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  Eastern 
industrial  politicians,  from  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  down  through 
all  the  officials  of  the  Steel  Trust,  want  railway  expansion  in 
Manchuria,  and  the  sale  of  thousands  of  tons  of  steel  rails,  and 
it  will  make  no  difference  whether  Japan  gobbles  up  Man- 
churia and  shuts  the  open  door  so  long  as  the  steel  products 
are  bought  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York,  therefore,  might  be  said  to  be,  in  this  light,  anti-Crane 
and  pro-Japanese.  The  Chicago  or  Western  people  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Crane  also  want  business  expansion  in  Man- 
churia, but  Mr.  Crane  and  his  people  were  taught  by  President 
Taft  to  stand  for  the  open  door  and  a  virile  American  policy 
in  Manchuria.  The  Western  people  who  stand  with  Mr.  Crane 
are  J.  Ogden  Armour,  Secretary  of  War  Dickinson,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  MacVeagh,  and  all  the  Taft  appointees  to 
office  from   Chicago  and  that  neighborhood. 

There  is  a  general  opinion  in  Washington  that  the  case  will 
be  aired  before  Congress  and  that  Secretaries  Dickinson  and 
MacVeagh  will  take  the  part  of  Crane. 

The  Chinese  government,  by  the  way,  is  said  to  entertain 
a  sense  of  humiliation  at  the  difficulty  experienced  in  getting 
a  suitable  ambassador  from  America. 


Speaker  Cannon  in  his  speech  at  Elgin,  Illinois,  vigorously 
denied  that  his  election  as  Speaker  was  the  result  of  a  deal 
with  Tammany,  and  asserted  that  Representative  Fowler  of 
New  Jersey  was  dropped  as  chairman  of  the  House  Currency 
and  Banking  Committee  because  of  his  refusal  to  report  to 
the  House  the  emergency  currency  measure.  Going  on  then 
to  the  case  of  the  insurgent   Republicans,  he  said: 

I  was  over  in  Iowa  last  week  and  found  that  it  is  an  open 
secret  there  that  Senator  Cummins  not  only  purposes  to  join 
hands  with  Bryan,  but  he  says  that  the  agitation  will  not  stop, 
and  that  he  will  appeal  to  the  people  until  the  tariff  is  revised 
according  to  his  notions. 

In  this  campaign  to  be  waged  by  Senator  Cummins  the 
issue  appears  to  be  whether  the  seven  senators  and  the  twenty 
members  of  the  House  who  voted  against  the  tariff  bill  consti- 
tute the  Republican  party,  or  whether  the  majority  of  the 
Republican  members  of  Congress  and  the  President  make  up 
the    Republican   party. 

These  people,  under  the  leadership  of  Senators  Cummins 
and  LaFollette,  call  themselves  Republicans,  but  if  they  are. 
then  I  am  something  else. 

It  has  taken  the  French  authorities  fifteen  years  to 
consent  to  M.  Rodin's  famous  statue  of  Victor  Hugo 
being  set  up  in  a  public  place  in  Paris.  It  created  a 
sensation  when  first  exhibited  at  the-  Salon,  as,  contrarv 
to  the  usual  custom  in  the  case  of  real  personages,  espe- 
cially those  of  modern  times,  the  great  French  writer  is 
represented  without  drapery.  M.  Rodin  has  chosen  to 
portray  Victor  Hugo  as  an  allegorical  figure  reclining 
on  a  rock  (symbolizing  the  ."rock  of  exile")  beside  the 
sea,  and  listening  to  the  roar  of  the  waves.  The  statue 
has  now  been  erected  in  the  gardens  of  the  Palais 
Roval.  and  was  unveiled  the  other  day  with  much  cere- 
mony, and  in  the  approving  presence  of  the  minister  of 
public  instruction.  The  occasion  was  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  publication  of  Victor  Hugo's  "Legende 
des  Siecles."     The  statue  was  begun  during  his  lifetime. 


One   aeroplane   factory   of   Paris    employs    fifty-two 
persons. 


October  30,-  1909. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  KING  AND  THE  CLUBS. 


The  Aristocratic  Boycott  of  Winston  Churchill  Is  Attributed 
to  Royal  Disfavor. 


A  good  deal  of  nonsense  is  being  talked  about  the 
attitude  of  the  king  toward  Mr.  Winston  Churchill, 
who.  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  son  of  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill  and  his  American  wife.  Mr.  Churchill 
is  supposed  to  have  given  deep  offense  by  his  approval 
of  a  budget  bill  that  taxes  the  aristocrat  upon  the  same 
basis  as  the  poor  man,  and  as  a  result  we  are  told  that 
the  royal  displeasure  has  been  directed  against  him 
and  that  word  has  been  passed  down  the  line  that  the 
"traitor  to  his  order''  must  be  boycotted.  The  king, 
we  are  told,  was  particularly  friendly  with  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill,  and  therefore  feels  the  more  incensed 
against  his  son  for  such  a  flouting  of  the  Churchill 
traditions.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  king  was  not 
particularly  friendly  with  Lord  Randolph,  and  is  said 
to  have  expressed  himself  in  the  strongest  terms  when 
that  irresponsible  young  nobleman  offered  a  personal 
discourtesy  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  whom  the  king  al- 
ways showed  a  marked  veneration. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Churchill  has  been 
snubbed  at  the  aristocratic  clubs,  but  that  this  has  been 
done  at  the  instigation  of  the  king  is  rather  an  impu- 
dent assumption  and  is  nothing  more  than  an  attempt 
to  parade  the  king  among  the  anti-budget  forces  and 
to  compel  him  to  assume  a  political  partisanship.  The 
attempt  rests  upon  a  very  slight  basis.  A  few  weeks 
ago  Mr.  Churchill  made  a  political  speech  in  which  he 
said  that  the  raucous  enthusiasm  against  the  budget  that 
was  displayed  by  the  small  fry  of  the  opposition,  the 
"gentlemen's  gentlemen"  of  the  Tory  party,  was  in 
expectation  that  they  would  be  rew-arded  by  peerages 
and  the  like  as  soon  as  Mr.  Balfour,  the  Tory  leader, 
should  become  prime  minister.  It  seems  that  some  one 
drew  the  attention  of  the  king  to  this  speech,  and  the 
reply  was  a  formal  letter  from  his  private  secretary 
to  the  effect  that  all  such  honors  originated  with  the 
crown  and  nowhere  else.  This  was  instantly  seized 
upon  as  a  rebuff  to  Mr.  Churchill  direct  from  royal 
hands.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  a  statement  of  con- 
ventional procedure  and  nothing  more. 

The  manufacture  of  peers,  baronets,  and  knights  rests 
nominally  in  the  crowrn.  Actually  it  is  the  prerogative 
of  the  prime  minister,  who  "recommends"  or  "advises" 
the  monarch  to  bestow  such  and  such  honors,  and  the 
monarch  never  takes  such  action  without  the  advice  or 
the  recommendation  of  the  prime  minister.  In  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  the  king,  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army,  is  nominally  responsible  for  every  promo- 
tion and  for  every  movement  of  troops,  and  if  his 
authority  were  directly  challenged  his  private  secretary 
would  have  to  reply  in  the  same  formal  way  that  mili- 
tary commands  were  the  prerogative  of  the  king.  In 
this  instance  he  was  directly  asked  if  the  prime  minis- 
ter, present  or  to  come,  had  the  power  to  bestow 
peerages,  and  he  returned  the  only  possible  answer  that 
such  power  wras  vested  in  himself  alone.  Instantly  the 
aristocratic  lackeys  raise  the  hue  and  cry  that  the  king 
has  rebuked  Mr.  Churchill,  and  the  king  himself  is 
displayed  as  taking  sides  in  a  political  quarrel.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  false. 

That  the  king  is  upon  the  side  of  the  aristocrats  may 
appear  likely  enough  to  those  who  think  with  difficulty, 
but  the  king  has  enough  political  wisdom  to  refrain 
from  saying  so  or  from  appearing  to  favor  a  small 
minority  at  the  expense  of  the  vast  majority.  That  a 
successful  attack  upon  the  peers  as  hereditary  rulers 
might  be  followed  by  an  attack  upon  the  hereditary 
monarch  is  exactly  the  reason  why  .he  should  refrain 
from  identifying  himself  with  a  lost  cause,  and  that  the 
peers  represent  a  lost  cause  goes  without  saying.  The 
king  has  administered  no  reproof  of  any  kind  to  Mr. 
Churchill,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  do  so  unless  he  should 
suddenly  become  tired  of  being  king.  He-  is  far  too 
cautious  a  diplomat  to  interfere  even  in  the  most  distant 
way  with  party  politics  or  to  give  the  slightest  indica- 
tions of  sympathy  in  a  political  struggle. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Churchill  has  been 
boycotted  at  the  great  clubs.  At  both  the  Turf  and 
the  Marlborough  he  has  been  left  severely  alone,  and 
several  of  the  members  showed  clearly  enough  that 
they  would  rather  not  be  in  the  same  room  with  him. 
But  what  else  can  he  expect.  He  himself  belongs  to 
one  of  the  greatest  aristocratic  houses  in  the  country. 
If  ever  vet  a  man  was  born  with  the  caste  mark  upon 
his  forehead  it  is  Winston  Churchill,  "instead  of  which" 
he  goes  about  the  country  like  a  roaring  lion,  denounc- 
ing his  own  class  as  the  plunderers  of  widows  and 
orphans  and  demanding  that  they  be  haled  forthwith 
before  the  tax  collector  and  relieved  of  their  coin.  Now, 
the  peers  are  accustomed  to  denunciation,  but  when  it 
comes  to  paying  taxes  just  as  though  they  were  ordinary 
human  wage-earners,  their  patrician  blood  boils  within 
them,  and  that  the  spoliation  should  be  advocated  by 
one  of  their  own  order,  bv  a  Churchill,  by  a  Marlbor- 
ough, is  past  the  limits  of  human  endurance.  We  may 
regret  that  Mr.  Churchill  should  be  so  treated  by  those 
who  toil  not  neither  do  they  spin,  but  our  regret  is  not  so 
great  as  our  wonder  that  he  should  be  so  ill-advised 
as  to  wander  into  the  sacred  precincts  of  clubdom  and 
so  expose  himself  to  a  rebuff  that  was  inevitable.  There 
is  an  old  adage  that  no  one  should  run  with  the  hare 
and  hunt  with  the  hounds,  and  one  that  is  older  still. 
although  meaning  the  same  thing,  to  the  effect  that 
no  man  can  serve  two  masters.  Mr.  Churchill  can  not 
he  a  democrat  and  an  aristocrat.  lie  can  not  clamor 
for  the  scalps  of  the  peers  and  at  the  same  time  expect 


from  them  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  Mirabeau  was 
the  last  great  man  who  tried  to  be  an  aristocratic  revo- 
lutionist, and  that  Mirabeau  died  in  his  bed  was  due 
only  to  the  kindly  and  timely  intervention  of  a  solicitous 
Providence.  Piccadilly. 

London,  October  12.  1909. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Sailing  of  the  Sword. 
Across  the  empty  garden-beds, 

When  the  Sword  went  out  to  sea, 
I  scarcely  saw  my  sisters'  heads 

Bowed  each  beside  a  tree. 
I   could  not  see   the  castle  leads. 

When  the  Szeord  went  out  to  sea. 

Alicia  wore  a  scarlet  gown, 

When  the  Sword  went  out  to  sea, 
But   Ursula's  was  russet  brown  ; 

For  the  mist  we  could  not  see 
The  scarlet  roofs  of  the  good  town, 

When  the  Szeord  went  out  to  sea. 

Green  holly  in  Alicia's  hand, 

When  the  Sword  went  out  to  sea : 

With  sere  oak-leaves  did  Ursula  stand  : 
Oh !   yet  alas  for  me  ! 

I  did  but  bear  a  peeled  white  wand, 
When  the  Sword  went  out  to  sea. 

Oh.  russet  brown  and  scarlet  bright. 

When  the  Sword  went  out  to  sea. 
My  sisters  wore  ;  I  wore  but  white : 

Red,  brown,  and  white  are  three ; 
Three  damozels  ;  each  had  a  knight. 

When  the  Szeord  went  out  to  sea. 

Sir  Robert  shouted  loud,  and  said. 

When  the  Sword  went  out  to  sea, 
"Alicia,  while  I  see  thy  head, 

What  shall  I  bring  for  thee?" 
"Oh,   my  sweet   lord,   a  ruby  red  :" 

When  the  Sword  went  out  to  sea. 

Sir  Miles  said,  when  the  sails  hung  down, 
When  the  Sword  went  out  to  sea, 

"Oh,  Ursula  I  while  I  see  the  town, 
What  shall  I  bring  for  thee  ?" 

"Dear  knight,  bring  back  a  falcon  brown  :" 
The  Sword  went  out  to  sea. 

But  my  Roland,  no  word  he  said 
When  the  Sword  went  out  to  sea; 

But  only  turned  away  his  head, — 
A  quick  shriek  came  from  me  ^ 

"Come  back,  dear  lord,  to  your  white  maid  ;" 
The  Sword  went  out  to  sea. 

The  hot  sun  bit  the  garden  beds. 

When  tile  Sword  came  back  from  sea; 

Beneath  an  apple-tree  our  heads 
Stretched  out  toward  the  sea  : 

Gray  gleamed   the  thirsty  castle  leads. 
When  the  Szeord  came  back  from  sea. 

Lord  Robert  brought  a  ruby  red, 

When   the  Sword  came  back  from  sea; 

He  kissed  Alicia  on  the  head : 
"I  am  come  back  to  thee ; 

'Tis  time,  sweet  love,  that  we  were  wed. 
Now  the  Szeord  is  back  from  seat" 

Sir  Miles  he  bore  a  falcon  brown, 
When  the  Sword  came  back  from  sea; 

His  arms  went  round  tall  Ursula's  gown, 
"What  joy,  O  love,  but  thee? 

Let  us  be  wed  in  the  good  town, 
Xoze  the  Sword  is  back  from  sea.'" 

My  heart  grew  sick,   no   more  afraid. 
When  the  Sword  came  back  from  sea; 

LIpon  the  deck  a  tall  white  maid 
Sat  on  Lord  Roland's  knee ; 

His  chin  was  pressed  upon  her  head. 
When  the  Sword  came  back  from  sea! 

— William  Morris. 


In  the  State  of  Maine  the  fees  collected  from  non- 
resident hunters,  resident  guides,  and  other  licenses  and 
the  fines  paid  for  violation  of  the  fish  and  game  laws 
amount  to  between  $40,000  and  $45,000  annually  (ac- 
cording to  Outing  Magazine).  In  addition  to  this,  the 
State  of  Maine  in  the  last  fifteen  years  has  appropriated 
$25,000  yearly  for  the  propagation  and  protection  of 
fish.  The  only  funds  at  the  disposition  of  the  game 
commission  are  those  received  from  the  license  fees  and 
fines.  This  year,  however,  the  appropriation  for  the 
fish  hatcheries  was  increased  to  $35,000;  next  year  it 
will  be  $45,700.  The  income  to  the  State  in  general 
as  a  result  of  visiting  fishermen  and  hunters  to  the 
inland  territory,  exclusive  of  the  summer  resort  busi- 
ness on  the  coast,  the  best  authorities  estimate  is  over 
$15,000,000.  Several  years  ago  a  partial  canvass  of  the 
State  inland  territory  was  made,  and  although  incom- 
plete, it  showed  that  nearly  134,000  persons  came  that 
season  to  fish,  hunt,  or  spend  a  vacation.  The  average 
amount  spent  by  such  visitors  is  not  far  from  $100  ner 
person. 

The  fresh-water  turtle  of  the  Amazon  grows  to  a 
great  size,  especially  on  the  upper  river,  where  full- 
grown  ones  three  feet  in  length,  two  in  width,  and 
weighing  200  pounds  are  often  seen.  Every  house  has 
its  little  pond  or  corral  to  hold  a  stock  of  these  animals 
through  the  season  of  dearth,  the  wet  months.  Those 
who  have  Indians  in  their  employ  send  them  out  for  a 
month  when  the  waters  are  low  to  select  a  stock ;  others 
purchase  their  supply. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Travelers  in  Australia  find  that  a  species  of  indus- 
trious ant  builds  its  nests  in  straight  lines,  directly 
north  and  south,  enabling  one  easily  to  determine  the 
direction  without  the  aid  of  instruments  or  watching 
the  sun. 

India  has  five  great  universities — Calcutta.  Madras. 
Bombay,  Allahabad,  and  the  Punjab. 


Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland  has  gone  to  Lausanne. 
Switzerland,  to  remain  two  years  for  the  education  of 
her  children,  and  although  her  arrival  in  Europe  was 
unheralded  it  has  stirred  no  little  interest  in  the  society 
circles  of  the  foreign  capitals. 

Miss  Dorothy  Campbell,  of  North  Berwick.  Scotland, 
by  defeating  Mrs.  Ronald  H.  Barlow  of  Philadelphia, 
is  now  holder  of  the  title  to  the  women's  national  golf 
championship  of  America.  Miss  Campbell  is  also  the 
champion  of  Great  Britain,  while  Mrs.  Barlow  has  held 
the  championship  of  the  Philadelphia  district. 

Miss  May  Morris,  the  close  associate  of  her  father, 
the  late  William  Morris,  the  English  poet  and  artist, 
is  coming  to  America  on  a  lecturing  tour  which  will 
begin  in  Chicago.  Miss  Morris  learned  her  father's 
methods  in  his  workshop,  supplementing  the  knowledge 
she  gained  there  by  study  in  the  art  schools  and 
museum  at  South  Kensington.  For  many  years  before 
her  father's  death  Miss  Morris  had  charge  of  the  de- 
signing and  embroidery  departments  of  his  art  manu- 
factures. 

Emile  Waldteufel,  the  waltz  composer,  was  born  at 
Strasburg  December  9,  1S37,  and  served  as  a  soldier  in 
the  war  of  1870.  He  married  Celestine  Dufau  and  has 
two  sons  and  a  daughter.  His  residences  are  in  Paris 
and  the  Villa  Waldteufel,  at  Grandcamp-les-Bains,  in 
Calvados.  He  began  his  study  of  music  under  Joseph 
Heyberger,  from  whose  tuition  he  passed  to  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  under  Marmontel  and  Laurent.  Under 
the  empire  he  was  orchestral  chief  of  the  court  balls 
at  the  Tuileries  and  as  early  as  1865  had  received  the 
appointment  of  private  pianist  to  the  Empress  Eugenie. 

Among  recent  additions  to  the  departments  of  note 
and  criticism  in  Life,  the  one  always  diverting  yet  dig- 
nified example  of  humorous  journalism  in  America,  is 
a  column  of  anniversary  paragraphs.  This  contained 
recently  a  reference  to  Miss  Gilder,  the  New  York  cor- 
respondent of  the  Argonaut,  which  is  happily  worded,  as 
it  is  sincere  and  deserved:  "Jeannette  Leonard  Gilder. 
Born  October  3,  1849.  Scribendi  recte,  sapere  est  et 
principium  et  fons. — Horace.  To  have  been  a  critic 
for  so  many  years,  and  yet  to  be  highly  esteemed  for 
sanity,  and  to  be  a  wise  woman  in  the  bargain,  is  some- 
thing. To  have  come  from  an  illustrious  family  and 
have  made  it  more  illustrious,  is  something  more. 
Many  happy  returns,  Miss  Gilder." 

Sir  Francis  Burnand  will  be  seventy-three  next 
month,  and  no  better  evidence  of  his  continued  health 
and  good  humor  needs  be  presented  than  the  fact  that 
he  will  collaborate  with  Mr.  J.  H.  Wood  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Collins  in  the  writing  of  the  pantomime  for 
the  coming  holiday  season  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Sir 
Francis  has  had  a  long  and  glorious  career  as  a  humor- 
ist, both  in  literature  and  on  the  stage.  He  was  editor 
of  Punch  for  forty-four  years,  taking  the  official  desk 
when  he  was  only  twenty-six,  and  'retiring  only  three 
years  ago.  He  has  written  more  than  a  hundred  plays, 
chiefly  burlesques  and  light  comedies,  besides  two  comic 
operas,  that  ingenious  inversion  of  Morton's  farce 
known  as  the  operetta  "Cox  and  Box."  and  an  opera, 
"His  Majesty,"  for  which  Sir  Alec  Mackenzie  wrote 
the  music.  Sir  Francis  is  also  a  barrister  and  a  bache- 
lor. 

Mrs.  Agnes  J.  Connell.  the  only  woman  in  this  coun- 
try who  has  papers  permitting  her  to  navigate  a  steamer 
of  any  class  in  any  ocean,  is  now  running  the  steamer 
/.  L.  Luckcnbach  from  New  Orleans  to  Boston.  She  is 
known  over  all  the  world,  for  a  steamer  is  her  only 
home,  and  she  has  sailed  everywhere  with  her  husband. 
Captain  William  J.  Connell.  She  was  born  in  the 
Thousand  Islands  and  grew  up  with  the  youth  whom 
she  later  married.  For  a  while  she  stayed  at  home 
while  he  made  voyages,  but  she  soon  tired  of  that,  atul 
for  the  past  twenty-two  years  she  has  sailed  with  him. 
As  a  result  of  her  knowledge  and  experience  in  sea- 
manship. Mrs.  Connell  received  her  sailing  master's 
certificate  from  the  port  of  San  Francisco  in  1901.  She 
is  an  accredited  pilot  for  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  and  also  holds  a  government  license 
entitling  her  to  navigate  any  kind  of  craft  in  any 
waters. 

Sir  Mose  Ezekiel.  the  American  sculptor,  has  lived 
in  Rome  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  He  was  born 
in  Virginia  in  1844.  and  was  a  student  at  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War. 
Enlisting  w;jth  many  of  his  fellow-cadets,  he  served  for 
a  time  and  until  captured.  He  went  to  Berlin  in  1870 
to  study  art,  and  for  four  years  struggled  against  ad- 
versity, giving  lessons  in  English  to  earn  a  living.  In 
1874  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin  gave  the  "Roman" 
prize  to  his  mystical  figure-piece,  "Israel."  Soon  after 
this  the  now  successful  artist  went  to  Rome.  His  first 
commission  there  came  from  America  and  resulted  in 
the  symbolic  group.  "Religious  Liberty."  It  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia,  i 
Patriotic  themes  have  always  been  his  favorite  study 
and  many  of  his  works,  reproduced  in  bronze,  illustrate 
his  genius  in  materializing  his  inspirations.  Portraits 
in  marble  have  also  been  a  successful  part  of  his  art. 
and  a  number  of  remarkably  expressive  specimens  of 
his  work  have  been  brought  to  this  country.  His 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Napoleon  are  generally  rec 
nized  as  great  achievements.  Sir  Mos  - 
ore.l  by  European  sovereigns  as  well  ;.- 
versifies. 
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THE  BRIDE  OF  FIRE. 


By  Herman  Scheffauer. 


Very  early  in  the  new  day,  even  before  dawn  had 
struck' into  flame  the  writhing  dragon  on  the  flag  above 
the  Chinese  consulate,  the  tiring-women  came  to  the 
chamber  of  Moy  Yen.  They  clothed  her  and  made  her 
splendid,  so  that  she  might  delight  the  eyes  of  her  future 
lord,  Yuen  Kim,  to  whom  she  was  betrothed.  Even 
now  the  endless  variety  of  meats,  sweets,  fruits,  and 
spices  for  the  wedding  feast  were  being  prepared,  and 
the  priests  in  the  temple  were  alert. 

The  gray  women  appareled  her  in  fairest  and  finest 
silk  of  many  colors.  Her  tunic  and  wide  Chinese  pan- 
taloons were  of  lavender  silk  from  the  loom  of  the 
nobles  of  Amoy ;  her  stockings  were  of  a  texture  deli- 
cate as  spider  webs;  the  wedge-shaped  boots  that  en- 
cased her  crippled  and  aristocratic  feet,  scarcely  larger 
than  those  of  a  yearling  babe,  were  stitched  and 
embroidered  with  silver,  gold,  and  coral.  On  her 
fingers  were  many  heavy  rings  of  imperial  jade,  and  a 
large  square  male  emerald,  also  a  flat  pearl  of  a  steel- 
blue  color,  all  set  in  soft  yellow  Chinese  gold,  carved 
fantastically. 

The  women  penciled  her  eyebrows  delicately  with 
black  pigment,  and  incarnadined  her  lips  to  match 
pigeon-blood  rubies.  Her  lustrous  black  hair  they  bil- 
lowed and  moulded  into  glistening  coils  and  swathes, 
and  then  set  an  emblazoned  tiara  upon  it — her  bride's 
crown  of  delicatelv  tinted  silks,  clear  enamels,  gold  fila- 
gree, and  musical  bangles,  shining  the  brighter  because 
of  the  sable  hills  of  her  hair.  Then,  as  a  painter  adds 
his  final  perfecting  touch,  they  dusted  her  olive-hued, 
waxed  cheek  with  the  finest  rice-powder  and  touched  it 
lightly  with  rose. 

"But  when  Yuen'  Kim  comes  there  will  be  color 
enough,  I  warrant,  little  one,"  cackled  one  of  the  old 
women,  showing  her  toothless  gums;  and  at  his  name 
the  cheeks  of  the  bride  blushed  darker  under  the  rouge. 
Moy  Yen  was  most  beautiful  to  behold — never  had 
there  been  so  fair  a  bride! — so  said  the  two  ugly, 
crumpled  old  tiring-women;  and  then  they  spoke 
proudly  of  distant  days  in  the  far-off  land  of  Cathay 
when   they,  too,  were  blooming  brides. 

"The  heart  of  Yuen  Kim  will  be  made  glad  with 
sight  of  thee,"  said  these  wrinkled  old  grandams;  "his 
heart  will  be  as  fire — thou  shalt  be  the  bride  of  a  great 
flame." 

Yuen  Kim  came;  they  heard  his  firm,  manly  tread 
in  the  corridor;  the  rush  mats  rustled  and  his  hand  dis- 
turbed the  hanging  arras — behind  which  he  stood  still. 
"You  may  enter,  Yuen  Kim,"  said  one  old  wonm 
A  jeweled  hand  thrust  aside  the  arras,  and  Yuen  Kim 
stood  revealed.  He  was  a  young  man,  tall,  strong,  of 
fine  bearing.  His  years  sat  gravely  upon  him.  but  with 
assurance  and  dignity.  Among  the  young  Chinese  mer- 
chants of  San  Francisco  he  was  accounted  the  most 
prosperous  and  the  most  handsome.  He  was  clad  in  a 
tunic  of  turquoise  silk;  his  trousers  were  of  lilac  clasped 
tightly  about  his  ankles.  His  felt  sandals  were  richly 
embroidered,  and  their  tops  bore  guards  of  : 
Upon  his  head  was  a  round  cap  of  black  silk. 

Yuen  Kim  advanced  toward  Moy  Yen  into  the  centre 
of  the  room  and  saluted  her  with  graceful  ceremony. 
The  girl  clasped  his  soft,  jeweled  hand  and  pressed  it 
against  her  brow.  His  eyes  roved  over  his  bride  from 
head  to  foot,  and  from  his  calm  face  a  deep  and  inward 
jov  beamed  forth,  as  from  a  hidden  light. 

"He  is  stone  without."  whispered  one  of  the  tiring- 
women  to  her  companion,  "but  within  he  is  like  Ming- 
Ko — like  Ming-Ko.  the  fire  mountain." 

The.  lamps  were  extinguished,  for  the  dawn  was 
growing  great.  In  the  wan  leaden  light  the  dainty 
beautv  of' Moy  Yen  and  the  splendor  of  her  brilliant 
robes  seemed  dulled  and  gray  and  faded.  What  was 
it  that  so  suddenly  smote  her  soul  with  a  vague  yet 
poignant  terror?  What  great  fear  came  back  out  of 
the  departing  darkness  to  fret  her  peace?  Was  it  but 
the  indefinable  alarm  of  all  brides  at  the  approach  of 
the  new  existence,  the  entrance  into  stranger  worlds 
where  life  was  henceforth  to  be  shared  with  another? 
Was  it  the  sadness  bound  up  in  the  farewell  to  pleasant 
paths  of  maiden  days,  trodden  alone  with  joy  to  this 
very  day  of  days.  There  was  a  strangeness,  an  awe 
in  the  air.  a  stillness  unnatural  to  the  place  and  the 
hour.  Something  brooded.  The  ancient  women  sat  in 
a  murky  corner  of  the  dim-lit  room  and  were  silent, 
sunk  in' dreams.  Their  lifeless  eyes  looked  dully  upon 
the  pair  of  Livers,  two  bright  and  happy  creatures  in 
the  paradise  of  life.  The  tasks  of  their  withered  hands 
were  done,  so  they  sat  silent  in  the  shadows.  The 
guardian  of  Moy  Yen  would  soon  come  to  take  her  to 
the  temple:  they  would  accompany  her  thither  and 
abide  with  her  until  she  had  stepped  across  the  brazier 
of  burning  charcoal  on  the  threshold  of  her  husband's 
house.  Without,  in  the  streets  and  on  the  housetops  of 
the  Quarter,  there  was  no  usual  sound  of  chirruping 
sparrow-.     It  was  all  most  strange. 

Impulsively  Moy  Yen  tottered  to  the  window  on  her 

awkward  shoes  and  looked  blankly  forth.     Then,  with 

a   little   cry   like   a   child's,   she   came  quickly   towards 

Yuen    Kim,   stretching   forth   her   arms.     Ere   she  had 

covered  half  the  distance  on  the  floor  with  her  mincing 

little    steps   there   came   a   strange,   muttering,   roaring 

sound,    and   the   floor   and   the   walls   of  the   room   and 

.n    them   were   shaken   mightily.     Moy   Yen 

daggered  upon  her  helpless  feet,  and  fell 

iut.i  the  arms  of  her  lover.     The  old  women 

from  the  room,  crying  out  that  the  demon 

nhquake  was  upon  them. 


Moy  Yen  found  herself  in  the  uproarious  street, 
wrapt'  close  in  the  arms  of  Yuen  Kim.  About  them 
swarmed  the  frightened  and  bewildered  thousands, 
sprung  from  every  nook  and  corner  of  Chinatown,  half- 
dressed  and  almost  mad.  Howlings,  prayers,  and  yells 
resounded.  Fragments  of  cornices  lay  in  the  streets, 
the  gorgeous  displays  of  the  store  windows  encumbered 
the  walks;  broken  sashes,  doors  wrenched  awry  and 
shattered,  flower-pots  fallen  from  balconies,  lay  every- 
where. 

Yuen  Kim  plowed  his  way  through  the  frantic  mob 
to  the  steps  of  the  joss  house  and  entered.  It  was  the 
temple  where  the  priests  were  to  wait  in  the  morning 
for  the  coming  of  Moy  Yen  and  himself.  Two  of  the 
enormous  josses  still  squatted  on  the  altar  before  the 
great  brazen  bowls,  the  third  lay  shattered  in  a  corner 
on  the  tiled  floor,  and  its  hideous  head  glared  at  them 
out  of  the  dusk.  Yuen  Kim.  placed  his  bride  in  a  chair 
of  carved  teak. 

"We  will  wait  here  until  the  terror  be  past,  Moy 
Yen."  said  he,  "until  the  anger  of  the  earth-demon  be 
appeased  and  the  timid  priests  come  again." 

At  intervals  came  jarring  shocks  that  sickened  them 
and  made  all  things  creak  and  sway.  In  this  wise  many 
minutes  passed  away. 

"I  am  afraid,  Yuen  Kim,"  said  Moy  Yen,  'afraid 
that  my  old  father,  Kuang  Chang,  has  come  to  harm. 
He  is  old  and  blind,  and  his  steps  are  feeble.^  It  were 
well  that  you  go  see  to  my  father,  Yuen  Kim." 

The  bridegroom  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  said, 
"I  am  loth  to  leave  you,  Moy  Yen,  yet  I  will  go." 

"It  is  already  day,"  exclaimed  Moy  Yen,  and  pointed 
to  an  iron-barred  window;  "the  sun  is  risen." 

Through  the  window,  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  nar- 
row alley,  was  visible  a  lofty  brick  wall,  painted  white. 
Across  its  face  a  ruddy  golden  glow  was  spread.  It 
faded,  brightened,  and  shifted.  Louder  cries  of  alarm, 
borne  up  from  the  streets,  now  smote  upon  the  ears 
of  the  two.     Yuen  Kim  leaped  to  the  window. 

"It  is  not  the  sun,"  he  said;  "it  is  fire!  We  must 
flee !" 

Before  he  could  again  take  up  the  light  form  of  Moy 
Yen  in  his  arms,  she  ran  to  the  altar-rail,  and  plucking 
up  a  handful  of  lotus  seeds,  she  cast  them  over  the  earth 
and  ashes  in  the  boxes  where  the  thick  punk-sticks 
smoldered  and  smoked  before  the  gods. 

"For  the  twain  that  shall  be  one,"  said  she ;  "for  the 
life  to  be,  for  the  children  to  be,  for  the  many  men 
children." 

Then  she  and  Yuen  Kim  went  forth  into  the  inferno, 
into  the  red  bedlam  of  the  streets.  The  maddened 
hordes  of  Chinese  still  fled  pellmell  in  a  wild  stream, 
and  with  them  they  carried  household  gods  and  chat- 
tels birds  and  animals.  A  stalwart  Chinese  of  Tartar 
strain,  a  "highbinder"  of  the  "tongs,"  supported  his  old 
sick  father  on  his  back  as  lightly  as  .Eneas  his 
from  burning  Trov.  Moy  Yen  thought  of  her  own 
father,  feeble  and  blind,  in  a  building  in  Dunbar  Place. 
"My  father,  Yuen  Kim— my  father !"  she  cried  in  the 
ear  of  her  lover. 

He  pressed  her  closer  still.  Even  now  the  flames 
leaped  from  housetop  to  housetop  and  filled  the  heavens 
down  the  vista  of  the  streets.  Fire  burst  forth  from 
doors  and  windows  as  the  human  flood  swept  by.  Y  uen 
Kim  glanced  for  a  moment  at  a  tall,  substantial  building 
oppos'ite.  Its  cresting  was  already  flickering  with  little 
tongues  and  jets  of  fire.  Upon  the  broad  plate-glass 
windows,  cracked  but  not  broken,  blazed  these  words 
in  golden  letters,  English  and  Chinese: 
YUEN  KIM  &  CO. 

TEA    MERCHANTS. 

Then  he  turned  his  head  and  strode  on.  He  and  his 
bride,  in  their  brilliant  nuptial  raiment,  were  as  two 
delicately  tinted  flowers  blown  headlong  in  a  storm 
amidst  a  flurry  of  common  leaves.  When  they  reached 
the  lower  and  level  thoroughfare,  and  the  mad.  clamor- 
ous crowds  grew  less  dense,  they  turned  into  one  of 
the  streets  running  west,  and  here  Y'uen  Kim  set  down 
his  precious  load.  His  arms  ached,  and  though  a  strong 
man  he  was  weary. 

"My  father,"  wdiispered  Moy  Yen.  'ray  lather, 
Kuang  Chang.  It  were  well  that  you  leave  me  and  see 
to  him.  best  beloved."  . 

"And  leave  vou  alone.  Mov  Y'en?"  exclaimed  the 
man;  "that  were  not  well.  There  is  here  none  to 
befriend  you— you  can  not  flee  from  danger,  like  women 
of  common  feet,  and  it  is  a  time  of  great  peril.  \ou 
are  as  a  jewel  that  the  thieves  would  seize  upon— the 
thieves  of  the  'tongs.'  It  is  certain  your  good  father 
was  saved  bv  Ouong,  his  servant." 

"But  it  is  not  certain,  Yuen  Kim,  and  so  my  heart  is 
ill  at  ease." 

"I  will  go,"  said  Y'uen  Kim,  slowly  and  mournfully ; 
"but  first  I  will  bring  you  into  a  place  of  safety— so  that 
I  find  you  upon  my  return." 

He  carried  her  with  difficulty  for  some  distance,  then 
with  her  tiny,  baby  steps,  she  slowly  and  painfully 
hobbled  three  squares  more.  The  hard  pavements,  en- 
cumbered with  wreckage  of  brick  and  wood,  hurt  her 
poor  outraged  feet ;  the  rough  basalt  blocks  made  them 
throb  and  ache.  At  last  they  came  to  a  great  new 
building,  a  lordlv  synagogue,  half  completed.  Huge 
piles  of  lumber  towered  in  the  street— yellow  pine  lum- 
ber from  the  royal  forests  of  Oregon.  Wearily  Moy 
Yen  sat  down  upon  a  large  beam. 

"I  can  go  no  farther,  Yuen  Kim,"  said  she.  I  will 
stay  here.     Oh.  I  fear  for  my  father !" 

Y'uen  Kim,  climbing  upon  a  pile  of  squared  stones, 
lifted  his  bride  with  both  arms  and  seated  her  ato.i 
a  lofty  stack  of  timber  some  ten  feet  high.  They  turned 
and  looked  behind  them. 


Black  against  a  wall  of  fire  and  smoke  the  houses 
on  the  hillcrest  of  the  Chinese  Quarter  stood  sharply 
forth.  Upon  the  roof  of  the  consulate-  the  pointed  yel- 
low banner  with  its  serrated  edges  streamed  towards 
the  flame  on  wind-currents  made  by  the  fire.  The 
dragon  on  the  flag  had  become  a  salamander  basking 
and  writhing  in  the  sea  of  flame  against  which  it  stood. 
Parts  of  the  Quarter  were  already  one  solid  mass  of 
fire — gulfs  of  Tartarus  broken  open  to  the  world. 
Fountains  and  spirals  and  soaring  columns  of  beautiful 
and  tender  tints  and  lights  of  the  rainbow  sprang  into 
life,  heart  and  leaf-shaped  sheets  of  the  eager  element 
sailed  free  into  the  air  and  vanished.  The  black  smoke 
wallowed  and  heaved  in  bulky  shapes  like  monstrous 
behemoths  and  leviathans.  Sounds  of  crashes,  smoth- 
ered and  dulled  by  the  enveloping  roar,  came  to  their 
ears — the  collapse  of  walls  that-  sent  vast  torrents  of 
sparks  reeling  to  the  clouds. 

Yuen  Kim  glanced  up  at  his  bride.  Into  his  dark 
eyes  and  over  his  handsome  and  impassive  features 
came  an  expression  of  great  calm  and  settled  resolu- 
tion. He  pressed  the  little  hand  of  Moy  Yen,  that 
hung  down  heavy  with  its  massive  rings. 

"Wait  for  me  here,  Moy  Yen,  and  do  not  stir,  but 
wait  till  I  return,"  he  said,  and  then  walked  swiftly 
away,  facing  the  fire.  Ere  he  had  gone  fifty  feet,  came 
the  shrill  tones  of  Moy  Yen: 

"Oh,  Yuen  Kim,  come  back!  come  back!" 
But  the  bridegroom  heard  not — the  roar  of  the  hurri- 
cane of  fire  six  squares  awray  was  in  his  ears,  and  the 
street  was  again  in  hubbub,  teeming  with  a  mass  of 
fleeing  refugees,  white  and  yellow,  that  drove  fran- 
tically westward.  She  saw  the  tall  figure  of  her  hus- 
band-to-be. arrayed  like  a  king  in  his  rich  robes  of 
colored  silks,  pass  through  the  press  of  people  like  a 
solitary  ship  against  a  tearing  tide.  She  saw  him 
reach  the  deserted  crossing — a  mighty  upheaval  of  the 
nearing  flames  flung  his  lengthening  shadow  towards 
her,  and  outlined  him  in  radiance  from  head  to  foot. 
Then  he  strode  from  sight  below  the  hill  into  the  valley 
of  the  streets  toward  the  heart  of  the  Quarter. 

Deep  fear  fell  upon  the  soul  of  Moy  Yen.  She  knew 
that  Yuen  Kim  would  return,  and  with  him  her  blessed 
father,  yet  she  felt  strangely  alone  and  forlorn.  All 
her  utter  helplessness  was  upon  her;  she  was  but  a 
leaf,  a  rose-petal  blown  by  gusts  of  fate  to  a  place  of 
shelter  while  yet  the  storm  raged  and  her  protector  was 
not  at  her  side. 

This  was  the  quarter  of  the  whites,  which  she  had 
never  seen  save  through  a  carriage  window;  and  the 
weird  white  people  who  stormed  by  seemed  terrible  in 
their  distress.  "White  Devils"  she  had  heard  them 
called,  and  white  devils  they  seemed.  How  awful  was 
the  fire-demon — yet  how  beautiful !  He  fed  upon  a 
city  and  dressed  himself  in  a  garment  of  flame,  golden 
and  scarlet,  more  brilliant  than  her  wedding  raiment, 
more  gorgeous  than  that  of  the  priests  in  the  temple, 
more  glorious  than  that  of  the  great  gods  of  the  temple. 
The  section  of  the  Quarter  wherein  her  aged  father 
Iwelt  must  still,  she  felt,  be  spared  from  the  flames. 

From  her  lofty  wooden  throne  this  child  of  Cathay, 
this  fragile  Oriental  flower,  gazed  with  wistful  and 
startled  eyes  from  under  her  penciled  brows  upon  the 
straggling  and  despairing  refugees  filing  past.  Few 
beheld  her  in  the  blindness  of  their  bewilderment,  for 
they  were  as  a  people  wandering  helpless  and  aban- 
doned, whither  they  knew  not,  nor  cared.  Stunned  and 
lost,  they  drifted  by  like  flotsam  on  the  flood,  carrying 
many  strange,  useless  and  grotesque  things  snatched  up 
in  haste.  Many  were  clothed  with  piteous  comicality. 
They  staggered  under  great  burdens,  or  dragged  boxes, 
baskets,  and  coffers  along  the  pavements. 

A  Chinese  lady,  a  sister  aristocrat  to  Moy  Yen, 
hobbled  by  on  her  high  wooden  pattens,  slowly,  with 
shuffling  steps.  Every  yard  of  progress  was  visible  tor- 
ture. At  last,  in  despair,  she  sat  down  in  the  dust  and 
wept.  Then,  by  chance,  came  by  two  burly  coolies 
with  a  handcart.  She  offered  them  some  extraordinary 
sum,  so  thev  lifted  her  upon  the  cart  and  wheeled  her 
away.  One  of  the  fat  priests  of  the  temple  waddled 
past,  chanting  strange  prayers,  his  red  and  leathery 
face  swollen  with  fright  and  the  excessive  exertion. 
He  cursed  the  faithless,  treacherous  gods  that  had  aban- 
doned his  people,  and  implored  the  fire-demon  to  spare 
the  temples.  Droves  of  masterless  dogs  came  running 
from  all  directions,  and  scores  of  homeless  cats  wan- 
dered mewing  through  the  streets.  Common  fowls 
squawked  and  dashed  by  in  erratic  flutterings,  released 
from  the  coops  of  the  Mongolian  poulterers.  A  large, 
gorgeous  macaw  of  blue  and  green  plumage  flew  awk- 
wardly upon  a  pile  of  brick  close  to  Moy  Yen,  and 
stood 'blinking  and  flapping  his  wings  at  the  confusion. 
The  vast  flames  fascinated  her  with  their  beauty  and 
their  power,  and  the  deep  voice  of  their  roaring.  They 
towered  and  twisted  into  the  heavens  and  made  a  moun- 
tain range  of  fire  against  the  firmament.  They  ob- 
scured the  light  of  the  morning  sun  and  rolled  upward 
great  billows  of  the  dunnest  smoke.  When  these 
eclipsed  the  sun  it  smoldered  redly  like  an  immense 
crimson  flower  or  a  globe  of  blood.  These  were  flames 
whose  stature  was  in  proportion  to  their  food.  As  a 
common  hearth-fire  preys  on  blocks  of  coal  or  billets  of 
wood,  so  this  fire  preyed  on  tall,  brave  edifices,  and 
with  one  tremendous  surge  instantly  devoured  wdiole 
houses.     Building  after  building  was   engulfed   in   the 


swoop  and  the  roll  of  the  advancing  flames.  The  ocean 
of  fire  darted  forward,  its  huge  curled  tongues  tipped 
with  incandescent  rose ;  it  brandished  and  flung  aloft  its 
colossal  arms :  with  one  leap  it  bridged  the  streets  and 
lapped  up  the  homes  in  its  path.  It  rose  and  sank  in 
mighty  tides,  and  roared  in  victory  like  a  charging  army 
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with  banners  spread.     Terror  and  beauty  and s^bUmity 

invested  it      It  exulted  in  its  liberty  like  a   titan  treeu. 

was  the  fairest  and  eruelest  of  the  elements,  a  mag- 

n  ficent  conqueror-and  the  city  lay  prone  as  its  prey. 

Mov  Yen    gazing  into  the  immense   waste  of  _near 

ino  fire    feh  her  soul  go  strangely  forth  to  it      Slowly 

he  terror  that  had  clutched  at  her  heart  at  thought  c, 

her   father   and  Yuen   Kim   passed  away.     Yuen   Km 

her  tatner ■  *  wise— surely  he 

ha"  ft,  a  her 'f  tier!  and  they  would  yet  come  to  her. 

10"gWbaft°for?  me  here,  Moy  Yen,"  he  had  said;  "wait 
tin  I  renin,'  He  had  said  it  and  fondly  pressed  her 
hand,  as  fondly  as  though  for  a  long !  *™* 

The  last  few  fugitives  struggled  wretchedly  past. 
But  Mov  Yen  was  little  concerned  with  them.  Her 
dark  eves  we re  fixed  fast  upon  the  glory  of  the  con - 
fla*ratton  She  gazed  into  its  stormy,  vermilion  heart, 
she  washed  each  soaring  spire  and  crest  swaying  m 

he  lurid  air.     Yuen  Kim  would  soon  appear  upon  the 
n   vf  the  lill    out  of  the  livid  core  of  the  fire— her 

op  of  the  hill,  out ^oi.  ba(_k      Shfi     ,ctured 

hflt:       fn     of    ne  voting  manhood  against  the  turbi, 
,.?„..'    fiery  background.     Then   she  seemed  to 
LTar  again  "L  words  ofthe  ugly  old  serving  woman 
"His  hear"  shall  be  as  fire-thou  shalt  be  the  bade  of  a 

^EverX'air  grew  warmer  and  warmer  There  was 
a  str^e  torpor  in  it,  the  outstream.ng  of  a  brooding, 
slumbrous  sense.  There  was  no  sound  save  the  mono- 
ton"  of    he  marching  flames  and  now  and  then  a  dull 

-•--tT^hlnrt;%^^^ackst^ 

^he^sheTl^st  nd  nders'S  the  devastated  squares 
Thirled  high  on  the  counter-draught  made  by  the  fire, 
whinea  mgii  v  pavements  were  hid- 

d^^^elnd'  rejection  \y  thick  with  ashes 
ueu,  cvr  j  insensate  wooden  houses,  with  all 

therLTward  wMoTblmkiTg  helplessly  with  the 
llare  of  the  coming  destroyer,  stood  like  pa  .ent  ani- 
mals awaitmg  the  death-stroke.  The  frowning  fro.  t 
of  the  new  synagogue,  with  its  stern  arches  and  pon 
T Ins  nllar ;  -?ew  to  a  gloomy  mausoleum  hoary  as 
,1  the  lust'  of  Tees  The  whole  region  was  trans- 
To  med  to  a  pah  ting  in  hues  of  gray  and  black,  which 
™de  the  br&ht  terror  attacking  it  brighter  and  more 
brilliant  still.*  Moy  Yen  sat  quietly *pon  fce *mber- 
pile,  and  now  seemed  to  form  part  of  t  At  times  sue 
stirred  slightly,  and  then  the  cinders  fell  from  ott  ner 
Wht  silken  vestments  and  she  shone  forth  upon  her 
sombre  seat  like  a  small  iridescent  flame,  a  tiny  flame, 
oetached  from  the  giant  sea  of  fire  rolling  on  and  on 

Out  of  the  dazzling  intolerable  brigh tness  of  the  sin- 
ning whirlpools  and  blazing  cataracts  there  flew  a  tiny 
"  "low  bird'and  lighted  close  to  Moy  Yen  upon  th p  ^ 
It  was  a  canary,  some  household  s  pet.  At  sight  ot  the 
small  human  being  its  old  impulses  of  song  returned, 
and  it  poured  forth  a  flood  of  thrilling,  golden  music 
that  spread  like  benediction  over  that  scene  of  doom 
The  joyous  melody  swelled  from  the  little  sobbing 
thrL  and  ran-  clear  and  pure  above  the  low  growl  of 
S  nafladgratio°n  Moy  Yen  awoke  from  her  growing 
lethargy  and  stretched  her  hand  towards  the  bird  it 
darted  away  in  erratic  flight;  then,  as  ,f  stupefied  by 
fhe  nea?  it  shot  swiftly  towards  the  centre  of  the  fire 
and  vanished  like  a  spirit  freed. 

The  forefeet  of  the  conflagration  were  now  little 
more  than  two  streets  away.  The  flames  threshed  and 
curved  in  interwoven  masses,  huge  fragments  of  dis- 
membered houses  were  flung  like  brands  out  of  the  ter- 
rible blast.  The  air  about  Moy  Yen  glowed  as  ma 
furnace  and  poisonous  fumes  were  flowing  about  her 
ike  the  invisible  veils  of  death.  Now  she  felt  no 
Lfarm?  she  was  merely  very  weary,  very  sleepy,  very 

""Would  Yuen  Kim  not  return?     Yet  he  had  told  her 
..    „    <    „_,.    st:r      She    would    wait   and   not    stir. 

her   "ace  chained  down  her  soul.     It  was  the  decree  o 
the  god^-lnd  the  red-winged  god  of :  fire  was  almos 
-,s  nitiless  as  the  red-armed  god  of  war.     Yet  the  tire 
godPvas  beautiful  and  glorious  as  she  looked  upon  tam. 
fie  was  a  potent  king,  swinging  his  sceptre  of  splendor 
across   the   world,   and  his    voice    was    like    the    sea. 
Through  the  darkness  that  was  falling  upon  her  senses 
Jhe  sefmed  to  see  him,  hear  him.  feel  him  coming  to 
embrace    her-even    as    a    bridegroom    embraces    his 

brSce'she  sat  still,  while  the  outer  world  grew  ever 
darker  and  deeper  and  deeper  grew  her  dreamy  Then 
her  head  fell  forward  on  her  breast  Stensnwned 
seated  cross-legged  on  the  timber-pile,  her  hands  toioeu 
n  her  lap  like  a  beautiful,  radiant  idol,  quite  still,  mov- 
"g  no  more  The  rain  of  cinders  fell  thickly  about 
her  the  mountainous  flood  of  flames  overwhelmed  the 
houses  as  it  plunged  onward  to  destroy  the ^ 

So  like  a  Brahmin  widow  of  the  suttee  or  like  yueen 
Dido  when  her  lover's  ships  sank  from  her  sight,  was 
Mov  Yen  wedded  gloriously  unto  the  fire-god  upon  his 
throne  and "altar-pyVe-Moy  Yen  who  was  daughter  to 
Kuang  Chang  and  betrothed  to  Yuen  K.m. 
San  Francisco,  October,  lVUy. 


A  STORY  OF  LOVE  AND  THE  CARD-TABLE, 


Oppenheim  Writes  a  Romance  in  Which  Sentiment  and 
Gambling  Play  Equal  Parts.       , 


Mr  Oppenheim's  novels  continue  to  come  with  a 
steady  regularity  and  without  any  diminution  in  their 
rength  or  the  imagination  that  they  display.  Jeanne 
of  the  Marshes"  is  not  his  Lest,  but  Mr.  Oppenheim  can 
sink  a  long  way  from  his  best  without  becoming  dull 
and  in  his  last  book  there  is  not  a  dull  page.  If  a 
criticism  is  at  all  justified  it  is  by  the  disagreeable 
character  of  most  of  the  people  upon  his  stage.  1  he) 
not  only  commit  crime,  but  it  is  crime  of  a  peculiarly 
hateful  nature  and  without  any  of  the  romance  or  senti- 
ment that  may  sugar-coat  even  the  worst  misdeeds. 
For  the  aristocratic  card-sharper,  for  the  man  or  woman 
who  combines  the  graces  of  society  with  the  vulgar  arti- 
fices of  the  cheat,  there  can  be  no  toleration  Ihey 
are  not  only  vile,  but  ugly,  and  while  we  can  forgive 
their  vileness,   in   a  novel,  we  are  wholly   repelled  by 

their  ugliness.  .  ,         , 

But  Mr.  Oppenheim  has  given  us  two  good  and 
notable  characters.  There  is  Andrew  de  la  Borne  who 
prefers  to  pose  as  a  rough  fisherman  and  to  absent 
himself  from  the  house  while  his  cub  brother,  Cecil  is 
entertaining  his  society  friends  from  London,  and 
is  little  Jeanne,  the  daughter  of  the  Princess  of  Strurm, 
who  has  all  the  virtues  so  conspicuously  absent  m  her 
adventuress  mother. 

The  main  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  the  country 
house  of  the  De  la  Bornes.  Cecil  is  expecting  his 
<mests  the  princess  and  her  friend  Forrest,  whom  he 
supposes  to  have  accepted  his  invitation  merely  as  one 
of  the  current  hospitalities  of  their  set,  but  who  have 
planned  to  use  the  visit  as  a  convenient  opportunity 
to  relieve  Lord  Ronald  Engleton,  the  third  member  ot 
the  party   of  his  superfluous  cash: 

"If  I  mi»ht  be  allowed  to  make  the  suggestion,"  Cecil  said, 
regarding  lis  brother  with  supercilious  distaste  "don  you 
think  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  change  your  clothes  before 

OU''VVnySsho"w1?;;  Andrew  answered  calmly.  "They  are  not 
mv  friends  I  scarcely  even  know  their  names.  I  entertain 
hem  at  Tour  request.  Why  should  I  be  ashamed  of  my  0.1- 
s in"?  They  are  in  accord  with  the  life  I  live  here  I  make 
no  pretense  you  see,  Cecil,"  he  added  with  a  family  amused 
smile    "at  being  an   ornamental   member  of   society. 

His   brother   regarded   him   with   something  very   much   like 

di'?Noti"    he    said    sarcastically.     "No    one    could    accuse    you 

0£Sohmethin»  in  his  tone  seemed  to  suggest  to  Andrew  a  new 
idea  He  looked  down  at  the  clothes  he  wore  beneath  his 
oiUkins-the  clothes  almost  of  a  workingman  He  glanced  for 
a  moment  at  his  hands,  hardened  and  bhs  ered  with  the 
actual  toil  which  he  loved-and  he  looked  his  brother  stra.gh 

'""Ce'cih-'he  said,  "I  believe  you're  ashamed  of  me  " 

"Of  course  I  am,"  the  young  man  answered  brutally.  Its 
vour  own  fault.  You  choose  to  make  a  fisherman  or  a  abor 
in"  man  of  yourself.  I  haven't  seen  you  in  a  decent  suit 
ofgcothes°   foyr°Tears.     You    won't    dress    for    dinner.     Your 

t,„j.    n_j    skin    are    like    a    p  owboy  s.     And.    d n    it    an. 

youVe  mv  eUer  brother!  I've  got  to  introduce  you  to  my 
friends "s  the  head  of  the  De  la  Bornes,  and  practically  their 

^^he^waTfmoment^snence!'  If  his  words  hurt,  Andrew 
made    no    sign.     With    a    shrug    of    the    shoulders    he    turned 

^Ttoels  no"n,"  he  remarked  carelessly  enough,  "why 

I  should  inflict  the  humiliation  of  my  presence  on  you  or  your 

friends     T  am  going  down  to  the  island.     You  shall  entertain 

our    friends    and   play   the    host   to    your   heart's    content.     It 

be  more  comfortable  for  both  ot  us 


It  is  not  quite  plain  sailing  for  the  interesting  couple 
who  have  planned  to  bring  their  card-sharping  artifices 
to  bear  upon  their  fellow-guest.  Forrest  has  already 
observed  a  certain  disinclination  on  the  part  of  his 
London  club  associates  to  play  with  him,  and  now 
Engleton  has  expressed  a  preference  to  cut  for  part- 
ners rather  than  to  accept  an  arrangement  that  places 
the  princess  and  Forrest  upon  the  same  side : 

"I  am  bothered  about  Engleton,"  Forrest  said  "I  dldn  t 
like  his  insisting  ypon  culling  last  night.  What  do  you  ttnnk 
he   meant   by   it  ?" 

The  Princess  shrugged  her  shoulders  thought 

"Nothing  at  all,"  she  answered.  He  may  h.-ue  tttougni 
that  we  were  lucky  together,  and  of  course  he  knows  tha 
vou  are  the  best  player  There  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
be  willing  to  play  with  Cecil  de  la  Borne  when  by  cutting 
with  you  he  would  be  more  likely  to  win. 
"You  think  that  that  is  all?"  Forrest  asked 
"I   think   so,"   the   Princess   answered.       What  had  you   in 

y°"I  wondered."  Forrest  said  thoughtfully,  "whether  he  had 
heard  any  of  the  gossip  at  the  club. 

^or  ^e^'s(^ee<donTir;myaginalive,  Nigel,"  she  de- 
clare"   "If  Vou  give  way  like  .his  you  will  lose  your  nerve 

in»nv0crymweil"  Forrest  said.  "Let  us-  take  it  for  granted 
then  that  he  did  it  only  because  he  preferred  to  play  will, 
me  to  playing  against  me;  What  is  tc >  beco^of om  Utile 
scheme  if  we  cut  as  we  did  last  night  all  the  time. 

"YouPougCh,SStrbeCdable  to  manage  that"  she  said  care 
lesslv  "You  are  so  good  at  card  tricks  that  you  should  be 
able  to  get  an  ace  when  you  want  it.  1  always  cut  th,rd  from 
the  end,  as  you  know.        .      ■      ■     „„_,,-,  „:,,    "ir 

"There  is  only  one  way,   Ena.     Forrest  said,     it 
could   improve   matters." 

"And  what  is  that  ?"  she  asked  quickly.     . 

"Don't  vou  Ihink  we  could  get  our  host   in.' 

The  Princess  was  silent  for  several  moments. 

"If  is  -i   little  dangerous,   I   am  afraid,     she  said. 

»      L'l  X"    Forrest    answered.     "If    he    were    once 

in  he'd  have  to  hold  his  longue,  and  you  can  do  ,ust  what  you 
"ke  will,  him  He  seems  to  be  just  one  of  those  pulpy  sort 
of  persons  whom  you  could  persuade  into  a  thing  before  he 
had  had  time  to  think  about  it. 


The  scheme  is  successfully  broached  to  C  eel  and  he 
willingly  enters  a  swindling  compact  with  two  ot  his 
guests  against  the  third.  In  the  meantime  Jeanne  is 
filled  with  a  vague  disgust  of  proceedings  that  she  only 
half  understands,  and  is  amusing  herself  by   roaming 


about  the  shore  and  losing  her  heart  to  the  stalwart 
fisherman    whom    she    little    suspects    to    be    her    host  s 

'"'ThT'climax  comes  after  a  long  evening's  play,  and 
when  Engleton  has  asserted  positively  that  he  does  not 
wish  to  play  any  more.  Nevertheless  the  suggest,..,, 
of  one  more  rubber  is  received  with  approval: 

The  others  came  toward  the  table,  and  the  Princess  threw 
down  the  cards.     They  all  three  cut     Engleton,  however,  did 

n0"imthVnk"  he  said,  "that  you  .lid  not  quite  understand  me. 
I  said  that  I  did  not  care  to  play  any  more. 

"Three  against  one,"  the  Princess  remarked  lightly. 

"Why  not  Play  cutthroat,  then  ?'■_  Engleton  remarked.  It 
would  be  an  excellent  arrangement. 

"fSausfyou^a^'one   another,"    Engleton   said.     "It 

WAldfew  ieceondSf fnte°nsWeatsMence  followed  Eng.eton's  Words. 
It  tasThe  PrinceSS  who  spoke  first.  Her  tone  was  composed, 
but  chilly      She  looked  toward   Engleton  with  steady  eyes 

"Mv  dear  Lord  Ronald,"  she  said,  "is  this  a  joke?  I  an. 
afra^my  sense  of  humor  grows  a  little  dull   at   tins  hour  of 

th"Itnwansnno't  meant  for  a  joke,"  Engleton  said.     "My  words 

WeTheSPr1ncess    without  any  absolute  movement,  seemed  S^- 

,ad.yArWehwe1Io0tdkeatt.,.EsreL'rdnRonald,"  she  asked,  "as  a  serious 
aC"Yoaui0cnan"take  it  for  what  it  is,  madam,"  Engleton  answered 

3:lon^^t^^h^VourdLcSd^ 
answered,   £or   am    I   such  an  utt „   ^  -   -.^Ak   '  an 

ddd^ddverrS4  jrra/g:  g? gg.  ^ 

easy,  however,  to  verify  them.     Look  here. 
Engleton  touched  his  forehead. 

"Hearts  !"  he  said.  , 

He  touched  his  lip. 

"Diamonds!"   he   added.  „u,„,„= 

He  passed  his  fingers  across  h.s  eyebrows. 
"Spades  1"  ,  .     ,     t 

Major  Forrest  rose  to  his  feet. 

Then  follows  a  desperate  scene.  Engleton  states  h.s 
intention  to  leave  the  house  at  once  and  announces  fur- 
to  that  he  will  warn  his  friends  and  speak  plainly  of 
his  experiences  wherever  he  goes.  Forrest  is  alrc.i.  > 
nder  suspicion  at  the  clubs,  and  if  Engleton  should 
"rry  out  his  threat  there  will  be  nothing  or  h.m ,  bu 
flicht  to  the  Continent  and  a  precarious  ving  from 
the  gaming  rooms.  Moreover,  Engleton  will  mev.  a  ,h 
stoP°  the  checks  that  he  has  given  to  Forrest  for  Ins 
losmgs  and  will  refuse  to  acknowledge  h.s  I   O   U.  s 

The  De  la  Borne  house  is  an  ancient  building  that 
was  once  inhabited  by  smugglers.     It  contains  a  gallery 
cut  from  the  basement  to  the  cliff  overlooking  the  sea 
and  it  was  through  this  gallery  that  the  contrabandists 
used  to  convey  their  goods.     As  Emgleton  remains  de- 
fiant  and   refuses   to   take   a   pledge   of   secrecy    ne 
m    remon  ously  removed  to  this  subterranean  dungeon 
v  th  the  assurance  that  he  will  remain  there  until  he 
all  become  less  obdurate.     The  conspirators  have  no 
doubt  that  a  few  hours  of  confinement  will  suffice  for 
heir  purpose,  but  to  their  consternation  they  find  tha 
Engelton  remains  obdurate  and  more  determined  than 
ever  to  ounish  the  double  crime  that  has  been  committed 
Gainst  lm      Obviously  he  can  not  be  kept  in  prison 
forever   and  so  we  easily  foresee  the  still  greater  crime 
thatTslowly  formulated  in  the  minds  of  the  conspira- 

'°"We  do  not  Propose  "Forrest  continued    "to  keep  you  here 

t,dIng0letonmshr0/nky0aUr.it,.iee   back.     After   all,   his   nerves   were 
a  iiSlft  &*     asked,  pointing  to  the  seaward  end  of  the 

Pa"Siatgwill  'be  'a  chance  for  you,"  he  said. 

EngSon  looked  at  then,  for  a  moment,  dumfounded. 

"It  will  be  murder."   he  said  slowly. 

Forrest  shrugged  his  shoulders  „,wered      "Personally. 

alive   when   you   go   into   tne    sea.  you 

^•And  "nay   I   ask,"   Engle.on  con.iiiued.  "do  you  pro- 
pose to  put  into  operation  your  *™^le_plani 

"lust   whensoever  we   P>ease.   . yo??       ,.js    nerve.     "Curse 

You'll  tell  no  stories   from  among  the  seaweed. 

Engleton  nodded.  .,    .,  oiJ  ,lu, 

"1    shall   take   particular  good  care,      he  Sam, 

seaweed."  d     "Listen!     Here  is  the  issue, 

!SSs23f3SSS.JSfSr6»« 

fng  when  the  tide  is  full,  you  go  into  the  sea. 

\„d    here    we    may    leave    an    interesting    s.tuatton 
which  pervades  the  whole  book  almost  independently  ° 

u'"  ™,n^  between  Andrew  ,U. a    n:.n,cn,,ea= 

Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,   I 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


A   Volunteer  with  Pike,  by  Robert  Ames  Ben- 
net.     Published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co., 
Chicago:  $1.50. 
This  story  belongs  to  the  most  useful   type 
of   fiction   now    current,   because    it    impresses 
upon   the  imagination  the  great  events  of  na- 
tional history'  and  at  a  time  when  those  events 
still   have   a   living   meaning  in   the   affairs   of 
today. 

The  story  is  told  in  the  first  person  by  Dr. 
John  Robinson,  who  in  the  beginning  pages 
makes  the  acquaintance  first  of  the  Spanish 
lady  for  whose  love  he  is  to  cross  the  conti- 
nent to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  then  of  "plain 
Thomas  Jefferson."  the  President  of  the  re- 
public He  dines  with  Mrs.  Jefferson  that 
same  night  and  his  fellow-guest  is  Colonel 
Aaron  Burr. 

Dr.  Robinson  is  a  young  man  of  parts,  an 
experienced  traveler,  a  frontier  fighter,  and  a 
scientist.  Naturally  enough,  he  attracts  the 
attention  of.  Burr,  who  cautiously  unfolds  to 
him  his  great  plan  while  concealing  its  trea- 
sonable features.  Robinson  is  attracted  and 
his  ambition  stirred,  but  he  will  not  throw  in 
his  lot  with  Burr  until  that  great  adventurer 
has  proved  his  influence  by  securing  for  him 
the  command  of  the  expedition  that  is  about 
to  explore  the  vaguely  defined  western  fron- 
tier of  Louisiana.  Such  a  command  would 
suit  Robinson's  plans  admirably,  as  the  fair 
Alisande  has  traveled  westward  into  Spanish 
territory  and  must  be  taken,  if  at  all,  from 
under  the  eyes  of  the  dons. 

Robinson  does  not  get  his  command,  as  it  has 
already  been  given  to  Lieutenant  Pike,  but  he 
has  permission  to  join  that  officer's  force  as  a 
volunteer  and  he  is  moreover  commissioned  to 
obtain  certain  information  as  to  the  Spanish 
dispositions.  His  preliminary  journey  down 
the  river  to  St-  Louis  is  well  described,  as  is 
the  meeting  with  Harmon  Blennerhasset  and 
later  on  with  Tecumseh.  The  true  nature  of 
Burr's  intentions  are  made  clear  enough  to 
him  and  he  forswears  that  dangerous  comrade- 
ship, but  none  the  less  pushes  on  through  ter- 
rible obstacles  to  Chihuahua  that  he  may  com- 
plete his  patriotic  errand  and  win  for  himself 
the  fascinating  Alisande. 

How  he  fares  must  be  left  to  the  reader  for 
discovery,  but  there  are  certainly  few  stories 
that  give  so  vivid  a  picture  of  the  West  at 
a  time  when  Spaniard  and  American  frowned 
at  each  other  across  an  undefined  frontier.  It 
is  a  story  full  of  heroic  deeds  that  fall  into 
their  place  without  effort  and  that  well  repre- 
sent the  simple  courage  that  filled  the  life  of 
the  pioneer. 

The  Technique  of  Speech,  by  Dora  Duty 
Jones.  Published  by  Harper  &.  Brothers, 
Xew  York;  $1.25. 
It  is  with  a  touch  of  real  indignation  that 
the  author  handles  the  question  of  American 
diction,  not  because  that  diction  is  unlike  cer- 
tain standards  in  observance  elsewhere,  not 
because  it  fails  in  some  supposed  duty  of  imi- 
tation,.but  because  it  is  in  itself  uneuphonious 
and  because  it  seems  to  indicate  the  absence 
of  some  aspect  of  mental  culture.  Approv- 
ingly she  quotes  Henry  James,  who  says  that 
"of  the  degree  in  which  a  society  is  civilized 
the  vocal  form,  the  vocal  tone,  the  personal, 
social  accent  and  sound  of  its  intercourse, 
have  always  been  held  to  give  a  direct  reflec- 
tion." If  sound  and  vocal  form  are  the 
sounds  of  an  achieved  civilization  "it  must 
frankly  be  said  our  civilization  remains 
strikingly   unachieved." 

To  correct  our  faults  something  more  .than 
good-will  is  needed.  It  is  a  matter  first  for 
scientific  study  and  then  for  a  resolute  appli- 
cation of  the  lessons  learned.  To  this  end 
we  are  given  both  theory'  and  practice.  Lumi- 
nous diagrams  and  equally  luminous  descrip- 
tions enable  us  to  understand  the  mechanism 
of  speech,  and  the  cause  of  sound  distortion, 
and  then  we  have  a  series  of  graduated  exer- 
cises designed  to  lead  us  upward  and  onward 
toward  a  cultured  perfection.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  vocal  organs  can  be  intelli- 
gently controlled  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  is  usually  supposed,  and  a  clear  recog- 
nition of  their  respective  functions  is  a  valu- 
able aid  to  their  effective   discipline. 


The  Grand  Duke  Feodor  visits  the  prison 
and  recognizes  John  as  the  man  with  whom 
he  once  spent  a  delightful  holiday  incognito. 
By  a  singularly  daring  manoeuvre  the  grand 
duke  enables  the  prisoner  to  escape,  conveys 
him  to  the  imperial  yacht  and  places  him  be- 
yond the  reach  of  pursuit.  Then  comes  the 
telegram  that  the  emperor  is  dead  and  that 
Feodor  is  the  regent  of  the  empire  during  the 
minority  of  the  heir,  and  so  the  grand  duke 
returns  to  his  own  country  with  John  Allard 
as  his  secretary. 

Then  begins  a  fine  account  of  the  duplicities 
and  the  intrigues  of  the  court.  Feodor  holds 
his  position  against  the  machinations  of  his 
enemies  and  the  petulant  distrust  of  the  heir 
until  the  coronation  at  last  relieves  him  of 
his  burden  and  enables  him  to  retire  with  the 
adoration  of  the  people  and  the  gratitude  of 
the  young  emperor.  Although  the  Californian 
is  ostensibly  the  hero  of  the  story,  the  weight 
of  interest  is  easily  with  the  Grand  Duke  Feo- 
dor, while  we  search  the  European  courts  in 
vain  for  any  personality  so  striking  as  that 
of  the  young  emperor. 


twenty-four  profess  a  natural  bent  elsewhere  ; 
twenty-eight  say  that  the  hours  are  too  long 
and  the  work  too  monotonous,  and  fourteen 
want  more  opportunities  for  advancement. 
None  of  them  confesses  to  a  distaste  for 
manual  labor  or  to  an  impregnation  with  the 
caste  ideas  associated  with  unsoiled  hands. 

But  Professor  Bailey's  work  can  not  fail 
to  bear  fruit  in  the  propagation  of  ideas  tend- 
ing to  the  humanizing  of  the  farm  and  its 
inclusion  in  the  intellectual  advance  of  the 
world.  The  day  must  come  when  every  social 
force  will  be  directed  to  this  end.  and  while 
the  State  must  do  its  great  share  the  part  of 
the  school  will  be  hardly  less.  The  author 
wisely  says  that  "the  whole  process  of  the 
school  must  change."  It  must  begin  from  the 
child's  point  of  view,  and  not  of  the  teacher's. 
Expel  the  psychologist,  the  crank,  and  the  old 
woman.  Teach  the  practical  things  of  a  prac- 
tical world,  and  we  shall  have  made  a  sub- 
stantial step  toward  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
farm. 


The  Romantic  Movement  in  English  Poetry. 
by  Arthur  Symons.  Published  by  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York ;  $2.50. 
It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  there 
should  be  "movements"  in  poetic  literature, 
why  there  should  be  an  ebbing  and  a  flowing 
of  the  tides  of  imagination,  and  according  to 
Mr.  Symons  it  is  the  quality  of  the  imagina- 
tion that  distinguishes  the  romantic  schools 
from  others  that  preceded  it.  It  may  be  that 
the  sons  of  God  are  more  prone  to  marry'  the 
daughters  of  men  at  one  time  than  at  another, 
and  that  the  inspired  imagination  has  its 
periods  of  deeper  immersion  in  the  mire  of  a 
material  environment.  Certainly  there  are 
such  cycles,  and  we  may  be  content  to  exam- 
ine them  without  too  close  inquiry  into  their 
cause. 

The  eighteenth  century',  says  Mr.  Symons, 
shut  the  door  upon  imagination,  but  before 
the  century  was  over  the  exile  was  clamoring 
for  readmission.  With  the  opening  of  the 
door  came  the  birth  of  the  Romantic  Move- 
ment, a  new  appreciation  of  beauty,  a  new 
interpretation  of  natural  things.  Poetry  rec- 
ognized its  mission  to  translate  the  conscious- 
ness of  nature  into  terms  of  human  con- 
sciousness, and  if  the  change  was  not  always 
a  conscious  one  it  was  none  the  less  real. 
The  poet  recognized  not  only  objects,  but  the 
atmosphere  surrounding  them,  an  atmosphere 
invisible  to  the  ordinary  man  and  that  must  be 
indicated  and  made  apparent  by  poetry.  It  is 
strange  that  the  poet  should  ever  have  run 
after  strange  gods,  that  he  should  neglect  his 
one  and  only  excuse  for  existing  and  should 
conceive  of  himself  as  a  mere  rhythmic  story- 
teller, but  in  the  record  of  his  awakening  "we 
are  able  to  study  whatever  is  essential  in 
English  poetry :  that  is,  whatever  is  essential 
in  poetry." 

Mr.  Symons  includes  eighty-eight  poets  in 
his  review,  each  according  to  his,  or  her. 
deserts.  We  feel  that  in  some  cases  his  timely 
hand  has  saved  them  from  utter  oblivion. 
Who,  for  instance,  knows  anything  of  John 
Home  except  that  he  wrote  "My  name  is  Nor- 
val,"  etc.,  but  Mr.  Symons  gives  him  full 
weight  and  more  with  half  a  page.  Thomas 
Moore  gets  only  seven  pages  and  Lover  but 
one.  while  William  Blake  is  awarded  fifteen. 
Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  count  the  pages 
as  a  sort  of  thermometer  wherewith  to  gauge 
the  heat  of  the  author's  admiration,  but  even 
so  we  may  greatly  approve  of  the  result  while 
noting  with  applause  such  warm  appreciation 
for  a  man  who  "saw  visions  and  dreamed 
dreams"  and  was  no  more  than  a  gentle 
lunatic  to  his  own  day  and  generation.  To 
say  that  this  book  is  one  of  rare  literary  grace 
and  discrimination  is  included  in  the  citation 
of  the  author's  name.  It  is  one  that  the  stu- 
dent can  not  afford  to  overlook. 


The    Grizzly    Bear,    by    William     H.    Wright. 

Published    by    Charles    Scribner's    Sons, 

Xew  York  ;  $1.50. 
If  he  were  aware  of  the  fact  the  grizzly 
bear  would  doubtless  appreciate  the  honor  of 
so  substantial  a  volume  devoted  to  his  history 
and  his  exploits.  Mr.  Wright's  book  seems 
to  say  everything  that  is  worth  saying  about 
the  grizzly  bear,  and  in  a  tone  of  respectful 
admiration  that  well  befits  a  sportsman  who 
would  rather  use  a  camera  than  a  rifle.  There 
are  many  so-called  boys'  books  that  are  not 
half  so  interesting  as  this,  many  books 
avowedly  scientific  without  half  so  much  un- 
derstandable information,  while  the  original 
photographs  taken  by  the  author  and  Mr.  Ker- 
foot  are  beyond  praise. 


The  Game  and  the  Candle,  by  Eleanor  M. 
Ingram.  Published  by  the  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company,  Indianapolis ;  $1.50. 
The  centra]  scenes  of  this  exceptionally 
clever  and  dignified  story  are  undoubtedly  in- 
tended to  represent  the  Russian  imperial 
court,  although  there  is  no  effort  at  historical 
accuracy.  The  book  opens  with  a  conversa- 
tion between  John  and  Robert  Allard,  two 
young  Caliiornians  who  have  dissipated  the 
family  fortune  and  who  are  now  forced  to  a 
desperate  step  to  retrieve  their  position.  A 
heroic  crime  is  something  of  a  paradox,  but 
we  are  made  to  feel  the  almost  heroism  of 
a  determinatior  that  one  of  the  two  shall  re- 
sort to  crime — base  coining,  in  point  of  fact 

and  that  in    bus  satisfying  the  family  needs 

•r   sink   his  identity   and   place 

'.    the   expectation    or    the    hope 

.  r  :ice  falls  upon  John,  and  some 

.tc-r    we    find    him    arrested,    con- 

rentenced  to  fifteen  years'  impris- 


The   Training  of  Farmers,  by  Liberty  H.  Bai- 
ley.    Published  by  the  Century  Company, 
New  York ;  $1. 
This   carefully  written   treatise  is   an   effort 
to  solve  a  problem  that  only  needs  some  sen- 
sational   features   to    draw    to    it   an   universal 
public    attention-      The    prominence    given    by 
the  author  to  the  question  "Why  Do  the  Boys 
Leave    the    Farm?"   is    an    indication    of    the 
trend  of  the  inquiry.     It  leads  naturally  to  the 
larger  question  of  what  can  be  done  to  make 
the  agricultural  life  a  satisfying  one,  to  make 
of   it   one   of   those   careers   that   both    attract 
and  retain  a  laudable  ambition. 

Four  avenues  of  reform  are  suggested  by 
Professor  Bailey.  They  are  (1)  better  knowl- 
edge; (2)  better  education;  (3)  better  and 
completer  organization;  (4)  quickened  social 
and  spiritual  forces.  No.  4  should  probably 
take  the  place  of  No.  1,  and  this  in  spite  of 
the  industrious  collection  of  evidence  obtained 
from  those  who  have  abandoned  farm  life  and 
who  have  sincerely  tried  to  tell  the  author 
why  they  did  so.  Not  one  young  man  in  a 
hundred  is  competent  either  to  detect  or  to 
define  his  own  motives  for  a  change  of  life, 
or  to  identify  the  actual  temptations  that  have 
fascinated  him  into  a  city  career.  Out  of 
155  replies  to  the  question  "Why  did  you 
leave  farm  life?"  sixty-two  say  that  farming 
does  not  pay ;  twenty-six  admit  that  the  work 
is  too  hard;  twenty-six  complain  of  the  ab- 
sence    of     social     advantages     or     activities ; 


New  Publications. 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York,  have 
published  a  volume  of  sermons  for  children 
entitled  "My  Father's  Business,"  by  Charles 
Edward  Jefferson,  the  pastor  of  Broadway 
Tabernacle,  Xew  York.     The  price  is  $1.25. 

"With  Christ  in  Palestine"  consists  of  four 
addresses  by  A.  T.  Schofield,  M.  D..  of  a 
rigidly  orthodox  and  conventional  kind. 
There  are  some  good  illustrations  and  the 
publishers  are  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.,  New  York ; 
$1.25. 

From  A.  Wessels,  New  York,  comes  a  book- 
let entitled,  "Wags.  Philosophy  of  a  Peace- 
ful Pup,"  by  Morgan  Shepard.  The  "philoso- 
phy" is  in  verse  which  is  sometimes  clever, 
and  nearly  every'  page  is  decoratively  illus- 
trated in  color.     The  price  is  50  cents. 

"On  the  Gridiron"  is  the  second  book  in 
the  athletic  series  now  in  course  of  publication 
by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.  In  the 
garb  of  fiction  it  describes  some  of  the  great 
contests  in  which  Harvard.  Yale,  Princeton, 
and  other  schools  have  participated.  The 
price  is  60  cents. 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co..  Chicago,  have  pub- 
lished an  attractive  booklet  entitled  "Catch- 
words of  Worldly  Wisdom."  otherwise  de- 
scribed as  "A  Little  Book  of  Epigrams  Wise 
and  Witty."  The  selections  seem  to  be  un- 
usually well  chosen,  nearly  all  of  them  being 
of  the  eye-catching  sort. 

"Astronomy  from  a  Dipper,"  by  Eliot  C 
Clarke,  is  a  little  book  that  shows  us  how  to 
identify  the  constellations  and  the  principal 
stars.  The  charts  that  appear  upon  every 
other  page  are  admirably  clear  and  uncompli- 
cated. The  publishers  are  the  Houghton  Mif- 
flin Company,  Boston,  and  the  price  is  60 
cents. 

"Little  Stories  about  Little  Animals  for 
Little  Children"  is  just  what  its  name  implies. 
Its  author  is  Susan  Holton,  who  has  made 
for  herself  a  local  reputation  as  a  raconteur. 
The  little  book  contains  colored  illustrations 
by  Katherine  Maynadier  Brown,  and  it  is 
published  by  the  Children's  Publishing  Com- 
pany,  Cincinnati. 

From  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  comes 
a  tastefully  bound  and  decorated  little  volume 
entitled,  "The  Sense  and  Sentiment  of  Thack- 
eray, Being  Selections  from  the  Works  and 
Correspondence  of  William  Makepeace  Thack- 
eray." It  is  compiled  by  Mrs.  Charles  Mason 
Fairbanks  with  a  frontispiece  portrait  from 
a  rare  photograph. 


Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York,  have 
added  five  new  volumes  to  their  "Worth 
While"  series  of  ethical  gift-books.  "Home- 
spun Religion,"  by  Elmer  E.  Higley,  is  a  sug- 
gestion for  the  application  of  religion  to  daily 
life.  "The  Master's  Friendships,"  by  J.  R.  Mil- 
ler, is  in  the  usual  orthodox  vein  of  that  sin- 
cere writer.  "Until  the  Evening,"  by  Arthur 
C.  Benson,  is  a  classic  of  fine  and  poetic 
thought.  "What  They  Did  with  Themselves," 
by  Ernest  H.  Abbott,  is  a  series  of  Lenten 
meditations  with  occasional  flashes  of  vigor- 
ous and  unconventional  thought.  "Why  Grow 
Old?"  by  O.  S.  Marden,  is  along  new  thought 
lines  and  of  the  kind  that  recommends  a 
sturdy  denial  of  fact.  The  "Worth  While" 
series  is  now  of  considerable  size,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  see  how  large  a  part  of  the 
world's  wisdom  is  available  in  such  attractive 
form  and  at  a  price  so  low  as  35  cents  a 
volume. 


rHIS  new  Civil  War 
novel  by  a  master 
story-teller  is  one  of 
the  big  Fall  books  — one 
of  the  kind  that  every- 
body will  urge  you  to 
read.    Pictures  in  color. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

American  Speakers. 
The  Speakers  of  the  House,  by  Hubert  Bruce 
Fuller.       Published    by    Little,    Brown    & 
Co.,   Boston;   $2. 

The  book  is  both  timely  and  useful — timely 
because  the  present  occupant  of  the  Speaker's 
chair  has  unduly  impressed  the  reality  of  his 
powers  upon  the  public  mind,  and  useful  be- 
cause the  author  has  none  of  the  arts  of  the 
demagogue  and  does  his  work  from  the  his- 
torical rather  than  from  the  factional  stand- 
point. 

The  first  chapter  is  made  interesting  by  a 
sketch  of  the  British  and  colonial  prototype 
from  which  we  can  trace  the  lineage  of  the 
American  Speakership  of  today.  The  Puritan 
colonists  brought  with  them  the  English  theory 
of  the  Speakership,  which  was  never  better 
epitomized  than  by  Speaker  Lenthall  when  he 
answered  King  Charles's  demand  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  five  members  by  the  memorable 
declaration,  "May  it  please  your  majesty,  I 
have  neither  eyes  to  see  nor  tongue  to  speak 
in  this  place  but  as  the  House  is  pleased  to 
direct  me.  whose  servant  I  am  here."  It  was 
the  only  respectable  thing  that  Speaker  Len- 
thall was  ever  known  to  do,  but  the  genius 
of  the  English  Speakership  was  then  and 
there  crystallized  into  unchanging  form. 

The  author  follows  his  first  chapter  with  a 
history  of  the  American  Speakership,  showing 
how  its  legislative  power  has  expanded  until 
it  is  now  as  great  or  greater  than  that  of  the 
President  and  markedly  larger  than  that  of 
almost  any  European  monarch.  The  expan- 
sion of  the  Speaker's  prerogative  may  be  said 
to  have  begun  in  1 790,  when  the  House 
of  Representatives  surrendered  to  the  Speaker 
its  right  to  choose  committees  by  ballot.  With 
the  devolution  to  such  committees  of  all  legis- 
lative initiative  the  Speaker  slowly  became  the 
arbiter  of  all  laws  and  the  autocrat  of  the 
House  itself,  dispensing  rewards  and  punish- 
ments as  incentives  to  a  personal  loyalty  to 
himself.  The  author  reviews  the  great 
Speakers  of  the  House  and  the  crises  that 
they  have  surmounted  until  we  find  ourselves 
under  Mr.  Cannon,  who  has  so  used  the  rules 
and  procedure  that  while  the  President  may 
recommend  the  Speaker  can  dictate,  and 
"without  his  consent  and  assistance  legislation 
was  practically  impossible." 

It  is  to  the  author's  credit  that  he  advo- 
cates no  revolutionary  changes  in  the  rules  of 
the  House.  What  we  need  "is  not  so  much 
a  revision  of  the  rules  of  procedure  as  it  is 
the  election  of  Speakers  in  sympathy  with 
the  people,  men  who  will  employ  the  present 
rules  not  as  an  implement  to  defy,  but  rather 
as  an  engine  to  advance  the  popular  demands." 
That,  indeed,  is  the  remedy  for  all  our  polit- 
ical troubles.  Not  one  of  them  could  persist 
in  the  face  of  a  conscientious  and  intelligent 
use  of  the  elective  power. 


On  the  Lightship,  by  Herman  Knickerbocker 
Yiele.  Published  by  Duffield  &  Co.,  New 
York. 
In  the  introduction  contributed  by  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Janvier  we  are  told  that  these 
short  stories  would  in  some  way  have  been 
cemented  together  into  a  continuous  narrative 
had  Mr.  Viele  lived  long  enough  to  do  it.  The 
reader  may  try  his  ingenuity  in  guessing  at 
the  way  in  which  this  heterogeneous  crowd  of 
amusing  people  could  have  been  assembled 
upon  a  lightship,  but  his  ability  to  do  this  will 
not  affect  his  pleasure  in  the  stories  them- 
selves, that  are  not  only  well  conceived,  but 
so  set  forth  as  to  display  an  original  view  of 
life  and  a  vivacious  play  of  fancy. 


Shakespeare's    Love    Story,    by    Anna    Benne- 

son  McMahan.      Published  by  A.   C.   Mc- 

Clurg  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

This  attractive  book  has  no  new  theory  to 

elaborate    nor    contention    to    support.      It    is 

simply  a  story  of  Shakespeare's  courtship  and 

marriage    constructed    from    known    facts    and 

interwoven      with      appropriate      sonnets.      A 

notable  feature  of  the  book  is  the  illustrations, 

of  which  there  are  twenty-six,  printed  in  tint 

upon    rice    paper   and    easily    detachable    from 

the  page.     In   conjunction  with  the  bold  type 

and    the    marginal    decorations,    the    effect    is 

particularly   pleasing. 

Romantic    Legends    of    Spain,    translated    by 
Cornelia    Frances    Bates    and    Katharine 
Lee     Bates.      Published     by     Thomas    Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York;   $1.50. 
Mrs.    Cornelia    Frances    Bates     began     the 
study   of   Spanish   when   she   was   seventy-one. 
During  the  following  ten  years  and  in  collabo- 
ration with  her  sister  she  produced  the  present 
translation  of  the  legends  of  Gustavo   Adolfo 
Becquer,  a  distinct  gift  to   the  literary   world 
and   a  fine   example  of  the  value   of   old   age. 
There  are  twenty-one  of  these  legends,  accom- 
panied with  sixteen  illustrations. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson's  reminiscences,  which 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  will  publish  this  month 
under  the  title,  "Something  of  Men  I  Have 
Known,"  is  in  larger  measure  than  its  title 
perhaps  implies,  a  commentary  on  the  history 
of  the  United  States  from  before  Lincoln  to 
the  end  of  the  McKinley  administration.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  of  his  purely  political 


chapters  is  the  account  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  Hayes-Tilden  presi- 
dential contest  waged  upon  its  floor.  Among 
the  more  personal  of  his  political  sketches 
is  that  of  Dr.  Milburn,  the  blind  chaplain  of 
the  Senate,  "in  whose  sonorous  voice  each 
word  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  seemed  to  weigh 
a    pound." 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Finck,  author  of  "Grieg  and 
His  Music,"  published  recently  by  the  John 
Lane  Company,  has  received  the  following 
letter  from  Frau  Nina  Grieg,  widow  of  the 
composer,  in  reference  to  the  book:  "With 
all  my  heart  I  thank  you  for  the  beautiful, 
appreciative,  sympathetic,  and  brilliant  treatise 
on  my  splendid  husband  and  his  art.  You 
have  authoritatively  shown  to  posterity  who 
he  was  and  what  were  his  aims.  There  is 
nothing  I  would  want  to  have  changed  ;  I  am 
absolutely   satisfied." 

Kate  Douglas  Wiggin's  play,  "Rebecca  of 
Sunnybrook  Farm,"  is  to  have  its  first  per- 
formance at  the  Court  Square  Theatre,  in 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  on  November  15. 
In  the  dramatization  of  her  "Rebecca"  stories 
Mrs.  Wiggin  has  collaborated  with  Miss  Char- 
lotte Thompson,  and  the  play  is  to  be  beauti- 
fully staged  under  the  direction  of  Klaw  & 
Erlanger. 

In  these  days,  when  amateur  American  di- 
plomacy is  attracting  so  much  attention  and 
business  men  are  being  selected  to  fill  impor- 
tant foregin  posts,  considerable  importance 
attaches  to  the  publication  of  an  anonymous 
and  plain-spoken  book  on  "American  Foreign 
Policy,"  which  appears  this  week  under  the 
imprint  of  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  American  diplomatists,  whose 
name  is  for  obvious  reasons  withheld. 

The  Hearthside  Edition  of  "Where  Dwells 
the  Soul  Serene"  and  the  Starlight  Edition  of 
the  "Ministry  of  Beauty,"  by  Stanton  Davis 
Kirkham,  are  announced  by  Paul  Elder  &  Co., 
San  Francisco.  The  author's  works  on 
"Mexico"'  and  "Psychology"  were  published 
earlier  in  the  year  by  Putnams. 

In  her  new  volume,  "In  the  Border  Coun- 
try," just  published  by  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.,  Mrs.  Bacon  tells,  in  three  tales,  the  story 
of  a  woman  who  is  an  artist,  feverishly  am- 
bitious, yearning  to  do  great  work  that  will 
live  forever.  At  "The  Hut  in  the  Wood"  she 
learns  that  her  work,  after  all,  is  with  her 
flesh  and  blood — her  children.  "Go  back, 
child,  and  let  men  make  pictures.  Do  yon 
make  men,"  says  to  her  the  happy  old  woman 
in    the    hut. 

Stories  to  the  effect  that  the  Butterick  Pub- 
lishing Company  is  about  to  absorb  the  Ridg- 
way  Publishing  Company,  publishers  of 
Everybody's    Magazine,    have    been    confirmed 


by    Mr.    George    W.    Wilder,   president    of   the 
Butterick    concern. 

It  lias  been  announced  that  among  the 
papers  left  behind  by  George  Meredith  there 
have  been  found  the  manuscripts  of  an  un- 
finished novel  called  "Celt  and  Saxon,"  an 
unfinished  "romance,"  and  a  comedy,  presum- 
ably completed.  London  finds  it  difficult  to 
imagine  the  Meredithian  style  and  humor  ap- 
plied to  dramatic  uses,  and  recalls  the  fact 
that  Alfred  Sutro  once  set  to  work  to  make 
a  play  out  of  "The  Egoist"  and  failed. 


New  Books  Received. 


"A  Beau  Sabreur,"  by  W.  R.  H.  Trowbridge,  i 
I'.rL'iitano's. 

"Army  Letters  from  An  Officer's  Wife,"  by 
Frances    M.    A.    Roe.      Appleton's. 

"A  Brief  History  of  German  Literature,"  by 
George    Madison    Priest.      Scribner's. 

"Astronomy  from  a  Dipper,"  by  Eliot  C.  Clarke. 
Houghton,   Mifflin. 

"Adventures  in  the  Arctic  Regions,"  by  H.  W. 
C.   Hyrst.      Lippincott. 

"Fifty  Years  in  Constantinople,"  by  George 
Washburn.       Houghton.     Mifflin. 

"History  of  Jamaica,"  by  W.  J.  Gardner.  Apple- 
ton. 

"Jake — or  Sam,"  by   Bruno   Lessing.      FitzGerald. 

"Last   Poems,"  by   George   Meredith.      Scribner's. 

"Little  Stories  about  Little  Animals  for  Little 
Children,"  by  Susan  Holton.  Children's  Publish- 
ing   Co. 

"Manors  of  Virginia  in  Colonial  Times,"  by 
Edith   Tunis   Sale.      Lippincott. 

"Marie  of  Arcady,"  by  F.  Hewes  Lancaster. 
Small,    Maynard. 


I  <■.     the    '  'Li    /.'■■■  by   I  I  ■ 

Brady.     Scribner's. 

"Pillars    of    Eden,"     by     Philip     Vcrnll     MigUels. 
FltZf  .crald. 

"Recollections,"  by   Washington  Gladden.  Hough 
ton,    Mifflin. 

"Some  Friends  of  Mine,"  by  E.  V.  Lucas.    Mae 
millan. 

"The    American    People,"    by    A.    Maurice    Low 
Houghton,    Mifflin. 

"The    Autobiography,"   by    Anna    Robeson    Burr 
Houghton,    Mifflin. 

"The    Beggar   in    the   Heart,"   hy    Edith    Rickert 
Moffat,    Yard. 

"The    Boy    Pioneers,"    by    D.    C.    Beard.      Scrih 
ner's. 

"The   City   That    Is,"    by    Rufus    Steele.      Robert 
ion. 

"The   Fairy  Queen    for    Boys   and    Girl-, 
A.     Church.       Maemillan. 

"The    Glimpse,"    by    Arnold    Bennett.      Appleton 

"The   Land   of   the    Blue   Gown."   by    Mrs.    Archi 
bald    Little.      Appleton. 

"The  Nibelungenlied,"  by  Daniel  Bussier   Sliuni 
way.     Houghton,  Mifflin. 

"The     Xcw     Commandment,"     by     Anthonv     Ver 
rail.      Clode. 

"The   New   Sophomore,"   by  James   Shelley  Ham 
ilton.      Appleton. 

"The     Pleasure    of     Reading    the     Bible,"     by    J 
Temple    Scott.      Kennerley. 

"The  Star  of  Love,"  by  Florence  Morse  Kings' 
ley.      Appleton. 

"The  Stowaway."  by   Louis  Tracv.     Clode. 

"The    Shadow     Between     His    Shoulder     Blades," 
by   Joel   Chandler   Harris.      Small.    Maynard. 

"The    Vanishing    Smugglers,"    by    Stephen    Chal 
mers.     Clode. 

"Through  the  Wall,"  by  Cleveland   MolTett.     Ap 
pleton. 

"Upbuilders."    by  J.    Lincoln    Steffens.      Double 
day,    Page. 


ROAST 
MEATS 


Hot  or  cold,  are  given  just  that  "finishing 
touch"  if  seasoned  with 

LEA  &  PERKINS 

SAUCE 

THE     ORIGINAL     WORCESTERSHIRE 

It  perfects  the  flavor  of  Fish,  Steaks,  Chops,  Veal,  Soups  and  Salads. 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agents,  New  York 


"Not  a  dull  page"  is  liter- 
ally true. 

—  Toronto  Globe,  Sept.  25. 


Tempestuous  story  of  for- 
tune and  love. 

— Brooklyn  Eagle,  Sept.  25. 


REX  BEACH'S  NEW  NOVEL 

THE  SILVER  HORDE 


The  account  of  the  hero's 
desperate  struggle  across  the 
pass  and  back  to  civilization 
is  one  of  the  best.  .  .  .  timely 
reading  in  these  days  of  polar 
exploration. 

— Springfield  Republican,  Sept.  26. 


A  fine  and  valuable  novel. 

— San  Francisco  Argonaut,  Sept.  25. 

Holds  the  reader  breathless. 

—  Philadelphia  Ledger,  Sept.  19. 

Beach  at  his  best. 

— Rochester  Union,  Sept.  25. 


"Neither  Kipling  nor  Zola  has  created  a  more  human  adventuress  -Cherry   Malotte,  a  soldier 
of  the  frontier!"  — Portland  Oregonian,  Sept.  26. 


By  far  Mr.  Beach's  best 
story. 

—  Rochester  Herald,  Oct.  2. 

Beach's  best  romance  .  .  . 
never  a  break  in  the  narrative, 
never  a  slackening  of  interest. 

— San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Sept.  26. 


It  is  the  Iliad  of  leaping 
salmon,  of  lawless  men  and 
primitive  passions. 

— Denver  News,  Sept.  20. 

One  is  never  disappointed. 

— New  York  World,  Sept.  18. 
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THE   ENCHANTMENT. 

"Come,  then,  to  my  house,*'  insisted  Pierre 
Bardes,  whom  I  had  met  on  the  terrace  of  one 
of  the  cafes  of  Montmartre  ;  "come,  I  live  only 
two  steps  from  here,  and  you  shall  see  the  most 
beautiful  view  in  Paris  and  some  very  old 
books.  I  know  that  you  love  all  kind  of  bric- 
a-brac." 

And  so  I  followed  him.  He  lived  on  the 
Butte  quite  close  by,  and  he  had  not  deceived 
me.  His  window  opened  on  the  city  and  over- 
looked it  in  every  direction,  and  one  could 
there  occupy  a  lifetime  in  speculation  of  every 
kind. 

It  was  in  the  wall  of  his  study,  like  the 
frame  of  a  prodigious  panoramic  picture,  so 
marvelous  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  at- 
tempt to  describe  it,  for  words  could  not  bring 
to  the  eye  the  ocean  of  white  roofs  and  the 
towers,  and  the  crowns  of  domes,  and  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  heavens  that  one  could 
see  from  it.  When  I  had  admired  to  my 
heart's  content  I  seated  myself  at  my  host's 
table. 

He  made  a  sudden  and  involuntary  move- 
ment as  if  to  take  from  the  table  a  sort  of 
statuette,  almost  without  form,  that  I  had  not 
till  then  noticed.  In  confusion  he  excused 
himself.     Then: 

"Eli  bicn,  I  may  as  well  leave  it  on  my  table. 
Look  at  it,  but  do  not  tell  anybody.  I  am 
about  to  kill  an  old  mistress. 

"I  brought  this  girl,  represented  by  that 
model,  from  Spain,  a  cigarette-maker,  thin  and 
miserable  like  Carmen.  And  we  have  lived 
together  since — well,  long  enough  to  keep  for- 
ever the  passion  in  my  heart,  in  my  eyes,  in 
all  the  fibres  of  my  being,  bewitched  by  that 
amber  skin,  that  waving  hair,  those  immense 
black  eyes  of  velvet,  and  that  wild  and  supple 
body. 

"She  left  me  some  months  ago  for  an  artist 
from  her  own  country.  I  have  suffered.  I 
suffer  torment  always,  but  I  will  revenge  my- 
self. 

"You  believe,  do  you  not,  in  the  power  of 
spells?  One  knows  of  wonderful  cases.  .  .  . 
See  you,  I  have  fashioned  a  block  of  virgin 
wax  in  a  semblance  of  a  woman.  I  have  en- 
veloped this  image  in  a  morsel  of  an  old 
peignoir  which  she  left  behind  her.  I  have 
some  of  her  hair  and  with  this  I  am  certain 
that  the  charm  will  work  successfully.  Garcia 
shall  slowly  and  surely  die,  is  even  at  this 
moment   dying." 

He  handed  me  the  lump  of  wax.  I  exam- 
ined this  horror.  It  was  an  extremely  rough 
model  of  a  female  figure.  Some  black  hair 
and  heavy  like  that  of  a  horse  hung  from  the 
ball  which  served  for  the  head,  and  a  long 
hatpin  pierced  the  breast  exactly  where  the 
heart  should  be.  I  gave  him  back  this  sinis- 
ter looking  doll  and  listened  to  him  talking  of 
spells  and  black  magic  from  far  away  down 
the  ages  while  watching  the  summer  sun  de- 
scend on  the  bewitching  panorama  before  us. 

Suddenly,  brusquely,  some  one  knocked  at 
the  door.  As  is  usual  with  an  artist's  studio, 
the  door  opened  immediately  on  to  the  land- 
ing of  the  staircase;  and  upon  its  opening  I 
saw  Pierre  Bardes  recoil  and  turn  pale.  With- 
out hesitation  a  woman  entered,  a  Spaniard, 
and  undoubtedly  his  former  mistress.  But  the 
spell  had  assuredly  not  yet  begun  to  work,  for 
she  was  glowing  with  health,  from  her  hair, 
coarse  and  abundant,  to  her  small,  arched  feet. 
Her  figure  was  full,  voluptuous,  graceful,  and 
her  double  chin  showed  no  signs  of  emacia- 
tion. She  entered  the  studio  without  hin- 
drance and  spoke  to  Pierre  Bardes  in  hoarse 
and  odd  French.  She  asked  after  his  health, 
made  up  a  ridiculously  absurd  story,  on  the 
face  of  it  untrue,  as  to  her  several  months' 
absence,  a  fantastic  history  to  which  the  un- 
happy man  listened,  and  which  he  believed, 
looked  around  her,  and  finding  everything  as 
she  had  left  it,  smiled  with  satisfaction.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  her  Spanish  painter  had 
shown  her  the  door.  So  she  returned,  sure 
of  her  empire  over  Pierre  Bardes.  She  was 
in  fact  a  splendid  animal,  this  woman  ;  broad 
in  the  shoulders,  with  arms,  whose  outline  one 
could  see  through  the  thin  muslin  sleeves,  like 
those  of  a  wrestler;  and  on  her  cheeks  hung 
little  tendril  curls,  called  in  Paris  "man 
killers."  Having  thrown  her  hat,  trimmed 
with  heavy  roses,  onto  a  couch,  she  passed, 
still  smiling,  into  another  room,  and  I  could 
see  her  in  the  glass  arranging  her  hair,  put- 
ting deft  little  touches  about  her  dress,  making 
ready   for  a  definite  victory. 

With  livid  face,  Pierre  Bardes  put  the 
statuette  in  my  hands,  having  first  taken  out 
the  hatpin   which  pierced   it  through. 

"Stay  a  moment,"  said  he.  "Do  me  this 
favor.  Carry  this  away.  Burn  the  wax,  and 
do  not  speak  to  anybody  of  this  episode  I  im- 
plore you." 

He  pushed  me  towards  the  door. 

"I  'can  count  on  you,  can  I  not?  I  was 
ridiculous  .  .  .  and  I  will  ask  you  to  leave 
me  for  the  present.     A  bientOt."    .    .    . 

In  bolting  the  door  he  threw  me  these  last 
words : 

"A  good  joke  was  it  not,  I'cvo (dement?" 

La  Garcia  has  reconquered  Pierre  Bardes, 
who  has  s'nee  married  her,  and  I  have  never 
i  ien  lgain,  but  I  keep  in  my  table  drawer 
itu  tte  of  virgin  wax,  with  its  pinhole 
W*  chest  and  the  hair  of  the  Span- 
hair  blue  black  and  heavy  like  horse- 
Translated  for  the  Argonaut  by  A. 
from  the  French  of  Leo  Laguicr. 


Mine.  Jomelli  and  Miss  Nichols. 

Manager  Will  L.  Greenbaum  will  inaugurate 
the  musical  season  with  a  double  attraction, 
presenting  Mme.  Jomelli,  the  Dutch  prima 
donna  soprano,  and  Miss  Marie  Nichols,  the 
American  violin  virtuoso,  assisted  by  Miss 
Magdalen  Worden,  the  composer-pianiste. 

Mme.  Jomelli  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Covent  Garden  and  Hammerstein  opera  forces, 
but  seems  to  have  made  her  real  big  success 
as  a  concert  singer.  Last  season  Mme.  Jo- 
nelli  had  more  concert  engagements  than  any 
artist  visiting  this  country  excepting  Dr. 
Wiillner,  and  this  year  her  season  is  the  long- 
est ever  known  for  a  concert  tour.  The  reason 
is  that  at  nearly  every  annual  festival  where 
Jomelli  appeared  she  was  reengaged  for  this 
season,  and  the  result  is  a  tour  lasting  from 
October  to  June.  She  is  said  to  possess  a 
voice  of  marvelous  beauty.  Among  the  novel- 
ties to  be  offered  by  this  artist  are  arias  from 
the  new  operas,  "Louise"  by  Charpentier  and 
"Thais"  by  Massenet,  and  by  request  she  will 
sing  one  of  the  beautiful  numbers  from  Puc- 
cini's "La  Tosca." 

Miss  Nichols,  the  violinist,  who  has  ap- 
peared with  the  Boston  Symphony,  London 
"Queen's  Hall,"  and  Berlin  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestras, will  play  some  rarely  heard  novelties, 
including  a  number  of  works  by  the  old  French 
and    Italian   masters. 

These  artists  have  also  been  engaged  to 
open  the  season  of  the  St.  Francis  Musical  Art 
Society  on  Thursday,   November   11. 

Three  Jomelli  concerts  will  be  given  at  the 
Novelty  Theatre,  Friday  night,  November  12. 
Sunday  afternoon,  November  14,  and  Tuesday 
evening,  November  16,  and  one  concert  in 
Oakland,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  November 
17,  at  Ye   Liberty   Playhouse. 


MAGAZINE  VERSE. 


Thought-Drift. 
Dim  hour  by  hour  through  autumn's  wane 

The  silkweed  lets  her  plumes  adrift; 
They  rove — they  sink— and  yet  again 

Upon  the  wavering  breeze  they  lift. 

No  count  is  made  of  where  they  roam; 

They  are  not  found,  they  are  not  lost — 
Soft    wanderers   without  a  home, 

Yet  scathless  to  the  sworded   frost. 

Not  otherwise  dim  hour  by  hour 

I  shed  white  thoughts  into  the  wind — 

Sole  drift  of  my  life's  vanished  flower; 
They  are  not  lost— yet  none  may  find. 
— Edith  M.   Thomas,  in  Atlantic  Monthly. 


Charles  Dexter  Pierce,  mayor  of  Oakland 
in  1S89  and  long  identified  with  business  in- 
terests in  Oakland  and  San  Francisco  in  the 
Pierce  Hardware  Company  and  the  Coast 
agency  of  the  National  Cash  Register,  died 
at  his  home  in  Stockton  October  17.  Mr. 
Pierce  is  survived  by  his  widow,  his  father, 
Mr.  Dexter  Pierce  of  Los  Gatos,  and  his 
brother,  W.  Frank  Pierce. 


The  first  services  are  to  be  held  in  the  mag- 
nificent Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine, 
crowning  Morningside  Heights,  New  York, 
on  St.  John's  Day,  December  27,  as  the  choir 
and  crossing  will  be  completed  by  that  time, 
and   Bishop   Greer  will  be   in   charge. 


Elizabeth  now  appears  to  be  the  popular 
name  for  royal  princesses,  Victoria  having 
fallen  back  to  second  place.  There  are  Eliza- 
beths in  almost  every  royal  house  in  Europe. 
The  little  Spanish  princess  has  been  given 
that  name  for  her  collection. 

—  .  ,j<»»i — — 

One  of  the  Cleveland  theatrical  managers 
has  put  in  a  house  rule  which  forbids  ushers 
to  show  people  to  their  seats  while  the  cur- 
tain is  up.  It  is  a  plan  that  should  be  en- 
forced in  every  theatre  in  the  country. 


The  Questioner. 
I  called  the  boy  to  my  knee  one  day, 

And    I    said:      "You're  just  past   four; 
Will  you   laugh  in  that  same   light-hearted   way 

When   you're  turned,    say,    thirty   more?" 
Then  I  thought  of  a  past  I'd  fain  erase — 

More   clouded    skies   than  blue — 
And  I  anxiously  peered  in  his  upturned  face 
For  it  seemed  to  say: 
"Did  you?" 

I   touched  my  lips  to  his  tiny  own 

And  I  said  to  the  boy:     "Heigh,  ho! 
Those  lips  are  as  sweet  as  the  hay,  new-mown; 

Will  you  keep  them  always  so?" 
Then  back  from  those  years  came  a  rakish  song — 

With  a  ribald  jest  or  two — 
And  I  gazed  at  the  child  who  knew  no  wrong, 
And   I  thought  he  asked: 
"Did   you?" 

I   looked  in   his  eyes,  big,  brown,  and  clear, 

And   I   cried:      "Oh,   boy  of  mine! 
Will  you  keep  them  true  in  the  after-year? 

Will  you  leave  no  heart  to  pine?" 
Then  out  of  the  past  came  another's  eyes — 

Sad  eyes  of  tear-dimmed  blue — 
Did  he  know  they  were  not  his  mother's  eyes? 
For  he  answered  me: 
"Did   you?" 
— Cart    Werner,    in    Scribncr's   Magazine. 

A  Danish  Castle. 
The  young  prince  dreamed  when  one  he  loved  had 
died 
That  in  her  memory  he  would  make  to  bloom 
A  thousand   roses   near  the  little   room 
Where  she  had  lived,  close  to  the  chapel's  side; 
The  king,  grown  old,  changed,  for  a  queenly  bride, 
His  ancient  castle.     Gobelins  gave  a  loom 
For  Fragonard's  gay  pictures;  when  his  doom 
Struck  and  he  sickened,  this  was  all  his  pride; 
Yet  Time,  a  friend,  remembered.     So  today, 

Though  gone  the  gold-bronze  on  the  oaken  stair, 
And  broken  Cupids  the  great  terrace  strew 
Where    Venus   stands    no    more,    the   young    Prince 
May 
Flushes  the  place   with   roses  everywhere: 
The    dreams    of   youth,    not    plans   of    age,    came 
true. 
— Maurice  Francis   Egan,   in   Century   Magazine. 


David  Warfield  will  play  an  engagement 
here  in  December  and  will  be  seen  in  "The 
Music  Master"  and  another  play. 


People  desirous  of  speaking  French  and 
Spanish  in  shortest  time  should  see  Prof.  De 
Filippe;  located  at  1212  Geary  Street. 
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By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps 


It  begins  to  seem,  since  all  the  literary 
world  is  writing  books  and  plays  about  grait 
and  grafters,  as  if  a  happy  time  would  come 
when  the  public  could  no  longer  be  fooled. 
"The  Ringmaster"  at  the  Valencia  .s  more 
particularly  a  play  of  Wall  Street  .ntr.p>e 
but  it  throws  still  another  sidelight  on  the 
unscrupulous  methods  of  the  tang,  of  finance 
who  play  battledore  and  shuttlecock  with  the 
investments  of  the  unsuspecting  public. 

The  audience  is  admitted  to  the  secret  coun- 
cils of  the  "Ring."  and  sees  the  "Ringmaster 
plying  his  whip  to  make  his  steeds  dance. 
And.  as  usual,  the  "ringmaster'  has  a  pretty 
and  saintly  daughter,  who  freely  introduces 
into  his  business  sanctum  the  sweet  perfume 
of  youth  and  beauty,  as  do  all  the  daughters 
of  financial  magnates  from  time  immemorial— 
that  is,  in  plays.  In  real  life,  I  rather  fancy 
that  many  wives  and  daughters  of  many  mil- 
lionaires are  strictly  forbidden  ever  to  intrude 
their  foolish  feminine  claims  and  chatter  upon 
the  business  haunts  and  councils  ot  the  finan- 
cially great.  . 

The  principal  claim  to  consideration  that 
could  be  advanced  for  Olive  Porters  play  is 
that  the  story  of  the  business  intrigue  that 
is  its  ruling  motive  is  a  fairly  interesting  one. 
and  is  cleanly  told,  having  its  dramatic  values 
on  account  of  the  unexpected  declaration  ot 
war  from  the  man  that  was  to  be  the  cat  s-paw 
of  the  intriguers.  The  weak  point  is  the  lack 
of  ingenuity,  or  even  particular  form  to  the 
love  element  in  the  plot.  The  comedy,  too,  is 
rather  feeble,  being  strung  on  a  thread  ot 
doubtful  holding  power.  .      . 

If  the  play  were  a  little  more  dramatic  in 
construction  and  virile  in  tone,  the  several 
business  conferences  that  take  place  might 
better  hold  the  interest  in  the  tense  and  sus- 
tained state  at  which  the  author  aims  As  it 
is  they  are.  while  handled  in  a  style  that 
promises  well  for  future  achievemenlsof  the 
author,  a  little  top-heavy  for  the  sentimental 
motive.  .    .  .    , 

A  company  of  uneven  merit  interpreted  the 
play    the   characters   of  the  leading  financiers 
being  ably  rendered  by  Messrs.   Crosby    Mon- 
tagu!   and    Yelvingtoh.      Miss    Alice    Weeks 
was  suitably  cast  as  the  saintly  daughter ;  she 
is   an   actress  of  some  presence,   although   de- 
void as  yet  of  emotional  depth.    Mr.  Northrup, 
the  leading   man,   struck  me  as  an   actor  who 
was  cut  out  to  render  the  heavy  Villain.     As 
a   good   and   conscientious  hero,   he   lacks   the 
aroma  of  simple  righteousness  that  the  good 
hero  should  carry  around  like  a  halo.     Now 
why   is   this   thus?   I    said   to   myself,   when    I 
found   myself,   in   spite   of  his  ward  s  glowing 
panegyric   in   advance,   looking  suspiciously   at 
John  Le  Baron,  and  wondering  if  he  had  any 
sinister    schemes    up    his    sleeve.      He    hadn  t. 
He   was  perfectly   straight.      But   there  was  a 
villainous .  inflection    to    his    laugh,    a    subter- 
raneously   sinister  light    in   his   eye    a   wicked 
unction   to   his  prolonged   terminal  .syllables 
The  very  way  he  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
awakened     deep-dyed     suspicions     of     deeper- 
dyed  villainy. 

Psychologically,  this  is  an  interesting  ques- 
tion Why  is  it  that  presumably  worthy  citi- 
zens and  citizenesses  often  have  to  be  cast  as 
unworthy  ones?  Or  if,  being  cast  as  worthy 
ones,  they  prove  to  be  miscast,  as  m  the  pres^ 
ent  instance?  That  is,  in  my  judgment  For 
that  matter,  I  am  willing  to  wager  that  Mr. 
Northrup  is  familiar  with  villain  roles l» 
melodrama.  He  has  the  manner  Herbert 
Kelcey  used  to  shine  in  this  kind  of  role  yet 
nowadays  he  has  settled  down  to  playing  ead- 
ing  parts,  in  which  he  wins  the  warmest  re- 
gard and  sympathy  of  his  audience  These 
are  problems,  however,  that  one  could ;  solve 
only  by  living  some  share  of  the  life  on 
"he  thither  side  of  the  footlights,  and  study- 
ing human  nature  in  that  feverish  atmosphere. 


TITLED  AMATEUR  ACTRESSES. 

Three  Daushters  of  a  Duke  in  a  Dramatic  Enter- 
tainment. 

Not  often  are  amateur  theatricals  in  society 
more  notable  than  in  the  event  described  by 
a  special  correspondent  in  a  recent  letter  to 
the  London  Chronicle.  The  picture  presented 
is  altogether  pleasing,  and  novel  in  many  par- 
ticulars. There  is  evidence  of  special  regard 
for  the  titled  young  ladies  in  the  writer's  de- 
scription, but  with  every  allowance  for  this 
the  story   is  attractive  and  interesting: 

The  three  daughters  of  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land Lady  Violet.  Lady  Mar j  one,  and  Lady 
Diana  Manners,  were  the  principals  in  an 
unconventional  dramatic  entertainment  given 
at  the  schoolhouse  of  Rowsley.  in  Derbyshire, 
this  evening  in  aid  of  local  charities. 

Rowsley,  as  many  people  know,  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  of  Derbyshire  villages,  and  the 
old  "Peacock"  inn,  and  many  of  the  gray- 
stone  cottages,  with  timbered  ceilings  and 
leaded  window  panes,  are  reminiscent  of  the 
"ood  old  days  when  Queen  Bess  came  in  state 
to  Haddon  Hall,  near  by,  to  sleep  in  the  great 
four-poster  which  still  remains  in  'the 
queen's  bedroom,"  and  to  see  the  waxen  beauty 
of  her  face  in  the  oval  mirror  in  which  one  s 
imagination  still  seems  to  see  the  ghostly  re- 
flection of  that  red-haired  lady  in  the  starched 


Alice  Nielsen  is  once  more  in  America  and 
with  a  very  busy  season  before  her  She  be- 
gan by  singing  in  a  concert  in  the  notable 
Lies  given  in  Indianapolis,  and  has  other 
important  concert  engagements.  At  the  same 
time  she  is  a  member  of  the  new  Boston  Opera 
Company  which  will  dedicate  and  occupy  a 
new  and  handsome  opera  house,  and  will  go 
from  the  New  England  city  to  srag  thereto 
for  which  she  has  been  engaged  by  the  Metro 
politan  Opera  Company  of  New  Ti  ork. 


A  choice  selection  of  wedding,  engagement 
and  anniversary  gifts  are  to  be t  found  mod- 
erately priced  at  E.  B.  Courvoisier,  431  butter 
Street,  near  Powell. 


The  Rutland  family  no  longer  live  at  Had- 
don Hall,  whose  old-world  beauty  of  paneled 
rooms  and  ivy-grown  terraces  is  now  given 
over  to  English  and  American  visitors,  and 
the  days  have  long  gone  by  since  Dorothy 
Vernon— that  sweet  madcap  heroine  of  his- 
torical romance— slipped  away  from  the  ball- 
room down  the  gray-stone  steps  where  her 
lover,  Sir  John  Manners,  stood  waiting  in 
the  darkness  for  her. 

But  at  Stanton  Woodhouse,  not  far  away, 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Rutland  still  keep 
up  the  old  traditions  of  the  family,  which  is 
most  famous  in  the  history  of  Derbyshire- 
traditions  of  old-fashioned  hospitality,  of 
kindliness  to  tenants,  of  personal  interest  and 
affection  for  the  simple  Derbyshire  people, 
who  have  a  loyal  and  romantic  attachment  to 
the  name  of  Manners. 

When  I  sat  this  evening  in  the  little  school- 
house  into  which  the  villagers  came  crowding 
with  eager  interest  to  see  the  entertainment 
which  "the  young  ladies"  had  provided  for 
them,  I  made  a  pleasant  discovery  which  as 
a  student  of  historical  biography  I  find  very 
charming  and  delightful.  At  least,  it  seemed 
to  me  as  I  watched  the  amateur  theatricals 
which  aroused  shouts  of  laughter  from  the 
a-dience  of  villagers,  that  Dorothy  Vernon, 
the  heroine  of  Haddon  Hall,  is  not  dead. 
Surely  her  plucky  spirit,  her  winsome  beauty, 
her  madcap  humor,  her  love  of  laughing  frolic 
(as  they  have  come  down  to  us  in  tradition, 
touched  perhaps  by  the  imagination  of  ro- 
mantic writers)  live  again  in  Lady  Marjone 
Manners. 

This  thought  came  to  me  when  Lady   Mar- 
jorie  appeared  first  on  the  little  stage,  which 
was    simply    draped    in    red,    white,    and    blue, 
and   when   the   villagers   clapped   hands   at  her 
with  enthusiasm.     She  was  dressed  m  a  white 
gown  of  a  Grecian  style,  cut  low  at  the  throat, 
and    sang   "Who    Is    Sylvia?"    with    a   pretty, 
serious  grace.     But  when  between   the  verses 
she  smiled  at  the  villagers,  and  at  the  duke 
and  duchess,  who  sat  in  the  front  row  of  the 
wooden  chairs,  there  was  a  roguishness  in  her 
dark   eyes,    and   about   a   merry   mouth,   which 
made  me  suspect  more  daring  things  to   fol- 
low. .  .     , 
I    was    not   mistaken,    yet    quite    surprised, 
by  the  variety  and  charming  audacity   of   the 
parts  played  by  Lady  Marjorie  Manners.     She 
was    the    life    and    soul    of    an    entertainment 
which  lasted  for  two  and  a  half  hours.      She 
came  on  as  a  Yorkshire  lass  in  a  short  skirt 
with  a  shawl  and  clogs,  and  showed  the  York- 
shire way  with   London  lovers  when  a  clout 
from  a  stout  right  arm  is  the  best  answer  to 

saucy    words.  . 

K  little  later,  in  a  farce  called  "Trying  a 
Magistrate,"  she  appeared  in  a  police-court 
scene  as  a  gutter-urchin  who  eats  an  apple  in 
the  witness-box.  blubbers  when  his  Irish 
mother  (Lady  Diana  Manners)  cleans  his 
dirty  face  with  a  bare  arm,  jabbers  Irish  gib- 
berish to  the  exasperated  magistrate  (Lady 
Violet  Manners),  and  causes  convulsions  of 
laughter  among  the  village  audience  by  his 
comical  grimaces,  with  his  head  bent  over  the 
rail  of  the  wooden  box.  . 

A  little  later  Lady  Marjorie  appeared  in  a 
new  disguise,  as  an  apparently  intelligent 
and  obviously  handsome  young  gentleman  of 
foreign  appearance,  in  a  smart  suit,  with  oily 
black  hair  and  a  neat  little  black  moustache 
But  the  young  gentleman  is  afflicted  with  a 
painful  stammer,  which  twists  him  into  con- 
vulsive contortions,  while  he  counts  One 
two.  three,  four,  five."  and  thumps  his  shirt 
front,  and  twiddles  his  fingers  in  the  despe- 
rate endeavor  to  give  his  evidence  to  the 
much-tried  magistrate.  It  was  a  clever  piece 
of   acting  and   irresistibly   funny. 

A  few  minutes  later  Lady  Marjorie  Man- 
ors was  in  a  new  costume  that  of  leading 
musician  in  Herr  Beestl.rauhen's  band  with  a 
ras  instrument  as  high  as  herself,  upon 
whS.  she  Played  "The  Beautiful  Blue 
Danube"  with  amazing  variations.    She  looked 


the  part  of  a  German  bandsman  and  played  it 
to  the  life;  and  when  her  sister.  Lady  Violet, 
also  disguised  as  a  German  gentleman,  played 
a  solo  on  an  instrument  no  less  wonderful. 
Lady  Marjorie  was  so  overcome  with  emotion 
that  she  sobbed  into  the  mouth  of  her  big 
bassoon,  and  finally  put  her  head  inside  it. 

Lady  Marjorie's  greatest  triumph,  however, 
was  to  come,  when  in  another  "dramatic 
sketch"  she  appeared  first  as  a  sleepy  lodger 
in  an  extraordinary  lodging-house,  ami  then, 
and  best  of  all,  as  a  British  workingman  in 
corduroys,  singing  a  lugubrious  song  in  which, 
with  the  dreariest  intonation,  he  makes  the 
best  of  a  miserable  life : 

I've  got  a  motter, 

"Always    merry    an'    bright." 

Look  around,  and  you  will  find 

Every  cloud    is  silver   lin'd. 

The    sun    will    shine, 

Always   the  sky    is   a  gray   one, 

I've    always    said    to    myself,    I've    said. 

Cheer    up,    Corrie,    you'll    soon    be    dead, 

A  short  life  and   a  gay  one. 

In  the  midst  of  one's  laughter  at  this  old 
scoundrel  in  corduroys  it  was  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  disguise  hid  the  winsome  face 
and  figure  of  Lady  Marjorie  Manners,  in 
whom,  as  I  truly  believe,  lives  again  the 
bright,  mirthful  spirit  of  Dorothy  Vernon  of 
Haddon  Hall. 

But  Lady  Marjorie's  two  sisters  shared  the 
honors  of  the  evening  with  her.  Lady  Violet 
Manners,  as  the  magistrate,  and  then  as  the 
slatternly  landlady  of  a  lodging-house  who  has 
marvelous  misadventures  with  the  crockery, 
which  she  breaks  into  a  thousand  pieces, 
showed  herself  an  amateur  actress  with  a 
great  sense  of  humor. 

Lady  Diana  Manners,  with  a  little  company 
of  school  children,  gave  a  delightful  perform- 
ance of  the  Moon  song  from  "Our  Miss 
Gibbs,"  dressed  up  as  a  boy  in  blue ;  and  after- 
wards as  a  frowzy  old  Irish  woman,  and  the 
slatternly  servant  maid  of  the  lodging-house 
landlady,  causing  the  heartiest  laughter  among 
the  village  people. 

It  was  all  simple  and  amusing,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  there  was  something  very 
charming  in  these  three  daughters  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Rutland  coming  down 
to  the  village  schoolhouse  with  their  friends 
to  provide  an  evening  of  excellent  mirth  to 
the  people  of  the  village.  It  was  all  done 
without  affectation  and  with  no  desire  for 
publicity,  and  it  was  as  homely  as  amateur 
theatricals  in  a  big  family.  But  the  Lad.es 
Marjorie,  Violet,  and  Diana  Manners  are  cer- 
tainly among  the  cleverest  of  amateur  act- 
resses. 


Professor  Gayley's  Lectures, 
rn.fessor  Charles  Mills  Gaylcy  will 
bis  second  course  of  lectures  on  "Shakespeare s 

Pageant  of  Life"  in  the  Gymnasium  Hall  ot 
the  Hamlin  School  on  Tuesday  afternoons  at 
three-thirty  o'clock,  beginning  on  November  - 
with  "The  Tragedies  of  Inexplicable  Disaster, 
to  be  followed  by  "The  Comedies  of  Social 
Adjustment"  and  "The  Histories  of  Cumula- 
tive Destiny." 


Can  not  be  easily  duplicated  if  lost  or 
stolen.  There  is  no  chance  of  such  danger 
in  one  of  our  steel  Safe  Deposit  Boxes. 

CROCKER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

CROCKER  BUILDING  Post  and  Market  Su. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


AMUSEMENTS. 


NE? 


nppUPlIM     O'FARRELL  ST. 

UmnLUlU      learn  Stockton  and  PontU 
afest  and  most  magnificent  theatre  in  Amelica 


WEEK  BEGINNING  THIS  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 

Matinee  Every  Day 

ARTISTIC  VAUDEVILLE 

MINNIE  SELIGMAN  and  WILLIAM 
l>o\MVVFIL  ill  "The  Drums  of  Doom  ; 
THE  BOUNDING  GORDONS;  KATCHEN 
LOISSET;  ISOOTP.LACK  QUARTET;  HAT; 
GODFREY  and  Company,  in  "The  Liar  ; 
KENO,  WALSH  and  MELROSE;  GEN- 
ERAL" EDWARD  LA  VINE;  New  Orpheum 
Motion  Pictures;  Last  Week.  Great  lerpsi- 
cliorean  Triumph.  MLLE.  UIANCI  in  her 
Classical    and    Novelty    Dancing. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  2ac,  aOc,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),  10c,  25c,  50c.     Phone  Douglas  ,0. 


rm  NESS  THEATRE  ^S^r 


The  Leading  Playhouse 


Plone  Market  500 


The  Sousa  Concerts. 
Monday  morning  at  Sherman.  Clay  &  Co.'s 
the  sale  of  seats  will  open  for  the  eight  con- 
certs to  be  given  at  Dreamland  Rink  by  Sousa 
and  his  band,  commencing  next  Thursday  af- 
ternoon November  4,  and  continuing  after- 
noons and  nights  until  Sunday  night,  when  a 
splendid  closing  offering  will  be  given.  On 
Friday  night  the  programme  will  be  devoted 
entirely  to  works  of  Richard  Wagner  and 
John  Philip  Sousa. 

Each  programme  will  be  entirely  different, 
and  they  are  all  so  novel  and  varied  that 
Manager  Greenbaum  has  issued  a  booklet  con- 
taining all  of  them,  which  may  be  secured  at 
the  box  office.  As  a  sample  of  a  Sousa  pro- 
gramme here  is  the  offering  for  the  opening 
night:  Overture,  "Spring,"  Goldmark ;  cor- 
net solo,  "Showers  of  Gold"  (new),  Herbert 
I  Clarke ;  suite,  "People  Who  Live  in  Glass 
Houses"  (new),  Sousa;  vocal  duet  from 
"Conies  d'Hoffman,"  Misses  Frances  and  Grace 
Hoyf  prelude  to  the  Russian  drama,  "Crime 
and  Punishment,"  Rachmaninoff;  allegro  from 
Ihe  Fourth  Symphony  by  Tschaikowsky ;  vio- 
lin solo.  Miss  Florence  Hardemann  ;  entr  act, 
"Helmsberger"  ;  march,  "The  Glory  of  the 
Yankee  Navy"  (new),  Sousa;  "Rhapsod.e  Sla- 
vonic" (new),  Friedman. 

Popular  prices  will  prevail,  and  at  matinees 
children's  seats  will  be  50  and  25  cents. 

On  Monday  afternoon  and  night,  November 
8  special  programmes  will  be  given  at  the 
Greek  Theatre,  Berkeley,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  University  of  California.  Seats  for 
these  events  are  on  sale  at  the  box-  office  in 
this  city,  at  Sherman.  Clay  &  Co.  s  in  Oak- 
land, and  at  Reed  &  Tupper  s.  Harms  & 
Geary's,  W.  C.  Crowl's,  The  Sign  of  the  Bear, 
and  the  Cooperative  Store  in  Berkeley. 

In  case  of  inclement  weather  the  concerts 
will  be  given  in  Harmon  Gymnasium. 


Fred  Sterry.  managing  director  of  the 
Plaza  Hotel  in  New  York,  said  last  Wednes- 
day •  "When  Prince  )>uni  of  Japan  was  here 
be  suggested  melons  of  an  exceptionally  fine 
quality,  which  he  had  eaten  in  Europe  and 
gave  us  the  address  of  a  man  who  might  be 
able  to  supply  them.  In  that  way  we  added 
the  Royal  Spanish  melons  to  the  menu.  Ihey 
are  grown  in  Spain.  In  the  same  way  Mr. 
James  J.  Hill  told  Mr.  John  W.  Gates  of  the 
Wenatchce  apple,  grown  in  Washington,  near 
Seattle,  and  we  sent  for  some  of  them,  they 
are  called  the  Winter  Bananas  out  there. 
They  are  yellow  and  pink  and  very  large.  1  o 
change  the  subject,  the  Portola  toast  given  by 

President   Taft    was   placed   on   every   plae   ,n 
the   dining-room   yesterday,   and    I    should   say 

two  thousand  persons  drank  toasts  to  the  new 

S..n  Francisco  here." 


Two    Weeks— Beginning   Monday,    November    1 

Matinee  Saturday 

"I'M    THE    BEST    LAUGH    YOU'LL    GET 

THIS  SEASON."— Bob  Blake 

Henry    E.    Harris  presents 

The  Traveling  Salesman 

A    eometlv    in    four    acts   by  James   Forties, 
author  of  "The  Chorus  Lady 


rALENCIA  THEATRE 

PHONE  MARKET  17 


Valencia  St. 
Near  13th 


This    Saturday    Afternoon    and    Evening— Last 

Times    of    "The    Ringmaster 
Starting  Sunday  Night,  Oct.  31.,  for  two  weeks 
Only  Matinee  Saturday 
Sam    S.    and    Lee    Shubert    (Inc.)    present 
America's   favorite   funmaker 
EDDIE  FOY  in 
MR-  HAMLET  OF  BROADWAY 
The   Great   New    York   Casino    Success 
\  company  that  can  act— and  does.     A  chorus 
that  can   sing  and   dance— and   does 
Reserved   seats   from   50c   to   $1.50.     On  sale 
at  the  box  office  and  Emporium. 

NOTE Mr.    Foy   will    announce   election    re- 
turns  from   the  stage  Tuesday  evening. 


TrTe 


rick^ 


iJ&^J    ELLIS  at  FILLMORE 

KOnf^y    PHONE  -  WEST  119* 

Week    Beginning    Sunday    Afternoon 
Matinee  Saturday 
Seventeenth    annual    tour   of   the    perennial 
success 
IN  OLD  KENTUCKY 
The    rollicking    fun    of    the    inimitable    picca- 
ninnies.     The    famous    Kentucky    thorough- 
bred    "Queen    Bess"    in    the    realistic 
horse  race 
Popular  prices;  25c  to  $1 
Next-"The    Three    Twin.."       Seats    WeddCS; 
day.      Prices,    25c    to    $150 

SOUSA 

Vi?  BAND 

4  afternoons  and  4  evenings, 

commencing  nal   Thursday. 

Not.  4.  al 

DREAMLAND    RINK 

Friday—  Wagner-Sousa  Nfgbt 
Sens  50c,  75c,  11.00.     Reidy 

Monday  ai  Sherman. Clay  &  t 


SOUSA  AT  GREEK  THEATRE 

Monday  afternoon  and  night  — Nr»  s 

Mme.  Jean 

JOMELLI 

Prima  Donna  Soprano   Coveol 

Carden  and  Manhattan  Operas 

with 

Mils  Marit  Nichols.  Violin  Vuliioso 

Mis*  Magdalen  Wordoi.  Panisl 

NOVELTY  THEATRE 

FrldM   evenini!.    Nov.    12:    Sun- 
dav   alternoon.   Nov.    14:     Toesiiay 
Seats  S2.00.  $1.50.  S1.00.     Baldwin  P. a 

Jomelli  in  Oakland,  Wednesday  alio 
Comino—  MARY  ADELE  CASI 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


in  spile  of  a  proper  reluctance  to  use  a 
detestable  combination  of  words  it  seems 
likely  that  there  will  be  a  great  "art  boom" 
in  America.  Notwithstanding  the  protection 
given  by  a  paternal  government  to  home  in- 
dustries, the  domestic  production  of  art  has 
still  lingered  unaccountedly  behind  that  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  We  have  held 
sternly  and  at  arm's  length  the  paintings  of 
Velasquez  and  the  statuary  of  Michael  An- 
gelo  in  order  that  there  might  be  an  unob- 
structed market  for  our  own  budding  geniuses 
and  that  purchasers  and  collectors  might  not 
be  tempted  by  the  efforts  of  effete  Europe. 
Our  motto  has  been  "No  art  in  America"  un- 
less it  has  the  union  label,  and  we  should 
have  included  literature  and  virtue  as  well  if 
only  those  commodities  had  been  subject  to 
tariff   exclusion. 

But  the  tariff  wall  against  art  has  been 
broken  at  last,  and  now  we  may  all  acquire 
art  galleries  and  art  collections  to  our  heart's 
content.  Those  ingenious  gentlemen  who  gain 
a  meretricious  livelihood  by  the  manufacture 
of  spurious  antiques  and  who  will  paint  old 
masters  for  us  while  we  wait  are  working 
overtime  in  the  European  galleries  in  order 
that  not  a  single  American  collector  may  be 
sent  empty  away.  The  dealer  is  far  too  cun- 
ning openly  to  offer  his  rascally  goods  for  sale. 
Even  the  millionaire  of  six  months'  standing 
knows  that  a  Murillo  or  a  Rembrandt  can  not 
be  bought  in  the  art  store  and  that  the  pur- 
chaser must  have  the  delights  of  the  chase  to 
intensify  the  triumph  of  the  capture.  He 
must  be  allowed  to  stumble  upon  his  prey  in 
some  unexpected  corner,  to  identify  his  prize 
in  the  dirt  and  gloom  of  some  ancient  wine 
shop  or  tobacco  store.  The  antique  must  be 
allowed  to  pose  as  the  unconsidered  family 
heirloom  of  poor  people  who  have  thus  enter- 
tained angels  unaware  until  the  tourist  sees  the 
bait  and  makes  his  cautious  pounce.  There  is 
an  old  innkeeper  near  Lyons  who  boasts  dis- 
creetly that  he  has  sold  fourteen  "old  masters'' 
to  wealthy  tourists  who  have  stopped  their 
automobiles  by  his  hospitable  doors  and  who 
have  begged  as  a  special  courtesy  to  be  al- 
lowed to  examine  the  ancient  picture  of  which 
they  catch  a  glimpse  in  the  sitting-room  be- 
yond the  bar.  It  is  a  clever  trap  and  the 
flies  are  numerous, 

To  a  certain  extent  the  American  import 
duty  has  discouraged  the  traffic,  but  now  that 
the  duty  is  gone  there  are  good  times  ahead. 
A  good  many  collectors,  like  Mr.  Morgan, 
have  stored  their  acquisitions  in  anticipation 
of  free  entry,  and  now  all  these  collections 
will  come  into  the  country-  Other  travelers 
have  refrained  from  purchasing  because  they 
were  unwilling  to  pay  half  the  value  of  the 
things  in  duty.  Mr.  Henry  Duveen  of  the 
well-known  firm  of  art  experts  said  recently 
to  a  representative  of  the  New  York  Herald 
that  probably  no  one  yet  realized  the  far- 
reaching  effects  of  the  repeal : 

It  will  mean  not  only  that  old  collectors  will 
increase  their  store  of  treasures,  but  scores  and 
scores  of  new  amateurs  will  spring  into  existence. 
A  man  can  now  become  a  collector  on  about  half 
the  capital  he  would  have  required  a  month  ago, 
when  the  tariff  was  in   force. 

It  will  probably  interest  and  surprise  you  to 
hear  that  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  many  of 
our  clients  have  been  purchasing  objects  d'art 
heavily  in  anticipation  of  this  repeal  and  have 
warehoused  their  investments  in  our  vaults. 

Now,  of  course,  we  are  and  have  been  for  the 
last  week  very  busy  releasing  these  treasures  and 
shipping  them  as  quickly  as  possible  to  their 
owners  in  the  United  States,  where  they  will 
shortly  take  their  appointed  places  both  in  public 
and  private  galleries.  America  will  soon  simply 
teem  with  the  spoils  of  old  Europe. 


The  Hudson-Fulton  celebration  in  New 
York  was  the  occasion  of  many  banquets,  and 
souvenirs  were  given  at  all  of  them.  The 
souvenir  custom  is  indeed  now  nearly  univer- 
sal, and  the  form  that  this  gratuity  shall  take 
is  of  equal  importance  with  the  guest  list 
and  the  menu.  In  fact  it  is  more  important 
than  the  menu,  seeing  that  the  average  diner 
cares  nothing  at  all  about  the  food  except 
to  pray  God  that  it  be  simple,  while  he  cares 
a  great  deal  for  a  valuable  souvenir  that  he 
can  carry  away  with  him  and  that  can  result 
in  no  gastronomic  terrors. 

It  is  of  course  pleasant  to  have  a  souvenir 
of  a  banquet,  even  if  it  be  only  a  place  card 
or  a  flower.  But  simplicity  is  a  thing  ab- 
horred by  the  wealth  of  the  twentieth  century 
that  considers  nothing  too  trivial  for  the  de- 
facement of  the  dollar  mark,  and  nothing  too 
small  to  be  burdened  with  its  message  of  opu- 
lence. The  souvenir  has  therefore  become  a 
serious  feature  of  the  modern  dinner,  and 
it  is  likely  to  become  more  serious  still  with 
a  recognition  of  its  almost  unlimited  powers 
for  proving  that  Millionaire  Smith,  who  gives 
his  guest  a  diamond  pin,  is  richer  than  Mil- 
lionaire Jor.es,  who  contented  himself  with  a 
silver  cigarette  case. 

The   souvenir   habit    is    of    course    a    great 

thing  for  the  jewelers,  and  incidentally  it  is  a 

great  thing   .or  the   hotels,  because   the   guest 

who  receives  a  valuable  gift  from  his  host  is 

less   likely     o   steal  a   spoon   from   the  table. 

is    -    obably    a'  banquet    in    New    York 

l    -    -   ■  ;gh      and  if  we  put  the  average  num- 

v.esl     at  two  hundred  we  shall  under- 

._r  than  overstate  the  matter.     There 

ibly    a    hundred    thousand    guests    at 

r'<  banquets  during  the  year  and  each 


one  now  receives  a  souvenir.  Sometimes  they 
do  not  cost  very  much,  but  rivalry  is  already 
doing  its  deadly  work,  and  while  a  bronze 
medal  worth  half  a  dollar  was  considered 
quite  enough  a  few  months  ago,  the  guest  of 
today  is  quite  likely  to  find  a  valuable  piece 
of  jewelry  beside  his  plate.  It  may  be  some- 
thing for  his  own  use  or  it  may  be  something 
that  he  can  take  home  to  his  wife,  or  his  sis- 
ter, or  some  other  man's  sister. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger 
describes  the  souvenirs  given  at  the  great 
Hudson-Fulton  banquet.  He  says  that  the  de- 
sign for  the  medal  was  made  by  Emil  Fuchs, 
a  well-known  artist,  who  had  already  de- 
signed commemorative  medals  for  notable  oc- 
casions abroad,  also  for  the  Hispanic  and 
American  Numismatic  societies  of  New  York. 
The  obverse  side  of  the  medal  shows  the  Half 
Moon,  with  Henry  Hudson  and  a  group  of 
six  sailors  watching  the  heaving  of  the  lead. 
In  the  background  appears  some  typical  Hud- 
son River  scenery,  also  the  seal  of  the  Hud- 
son-Fulton celebration  committee,  an  astro- 
labe, a  jackstaff,  and  a  sextant.  The  reverse 
commemorates  Robert  Fulton.  It  shows  three 
female  figures.  The  central  figure  has  in  her 
lap  a  mode!  of  the  Clermont,  and  represents 
the  genius  of  steam  navigation.  The  figure  on 
her  right  represents  Commerce,  while  that  on 
the  left,  representing  History,  holds  a  pen 
and  a  scroll.  In  the  background  is  a  portrait 
of  Fulton,  after  West's  painting,  surrounded 
by  a  wreath.  At  the  bottom  of  the  design  are 
the  words  :  "First  use  of  steam  in  navigation 
on  the  Hudson  River,  1807."  Of  these  souve- 
nir medals,  2200,  made  in  bronze,  were  given 
to  the  guests  at  the  banquet.  Moreover,  a 
number  of  solid  22-karat  gold  medals  were 
struck  for  distribution  to  the  foreign  diplo- 
mats and  special  envoys  from  foreign  coun- 
tries who  attended  the  Hudson-Fulton  cele- 
bration, and  heavy  solid  silver  medals  for  the 
Hudson-Fulton  commissioners,  citizens'  com- 
mittees, aids,  and  guests. 


A  game  that  only  wealthy  people  can 
play  has  been  much  needed,  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  found  in  polo.  It  may  not  be  true 
that  polo  is  actually  a  better  game  than  base- 
ball or  tennis,  but  how  can  the  financially  elect 
be  expected  to  amuse  themselves  satisfactorily 
in  ways  that  are  equally  open  to  those  classes 
that  are  said  to  have  to  work  for  a  living. 
Now  almost  any  one  can  play  baseball  or 
tennis.  There  is  positively  no  way  in  which 
the  wealthy  members  of  a  baseball  or  of  a 
tennis  team  can  be  identified,  inasmuch  as  a 
certain  simplicity  of  attire  is  essential  to  the 
game,  while  the  implements  cost  at  most  but 
a  few  (dollars.  Obviously  these  games  are 
unsuited  to  those  who  toil  not  neither  do  they 
spin. 

But  the  English  aristocrat  of  wealth  has 
discovered  that  polo  "fills  the  bill."  To  play 
polo  you  must  have  at  least  three  ponies,  and 
three  ponies  imply  a  banking  account  of  satis- 
factory dimensions.  The  Duchess  of  West- 
minster may  not  care  in  the  least  about  polo 
as  a  game.  She  probably  doesn't,  but  she 
knows  the  value  of  an  amusement  that  im- 
plies wealth,  and  so  she  has  called  her  friends 
around  her  and  bidden  them  rejoice  in  a  game 
that  only  rich  people  can  play.  A  club  has 
been  formed  and  the  committee  contains  such 
well-known  names  as  Lady  Constance  Stewart 
Richardson,  Mrs.  David  Beatty,  and  the 
Baroness  Erkhardstein.  Several  American 
women  have  also  been  admitted  within  the 
charmed  circle. 

The  uniform  is  described  as  chic.  It  con- 
sists of  a  tunic  and  a  divided  skirt,  both  of 
navy  blue.  Upon  the  tunic  will  be  epaulettes 
of  gold  braid  and  the  cap  will  be  similarly 
decorated  writh  gold  and  fastened  with  elastic, 
as  pins  were  considered  to  be  too  dangerous 
and  a  leather  strap  too  ugly. 

Polo  is  likely  to  remain  fashionable  for  a 
longer  time  than  golf,  which  was  introduced 
to  society  women  by  the  Princess  Patricia. 
Golf,  of  course,  has  the  fatal  disadvantage 
of  being  open  to  people  who  are  not  rich,  and 
it  was  for  this  reason  that  bicycles  went  out 
of  fashion.  The  Countess  of  Warwick  was 
responsible  for  the  bicycle  craze,  which  lasted 
quite  a  time,  until  the  horrid  proletariat  dis- 
covered that  the  lissome  wheels  were  within 
their  reach,  and  that  of  course  spoiled  it. 
The  Countess  of  Warwick  had  twenty  bicycles 
painted  to  suit  her  various  costumes,  and  it 
was  a  common  sight  to  see  a  crowd  of  aris- 
tocratic riders  sweeping  through  the  deserted 
asphalt  streets  of  London  late  at  night  when 
there  was  no  traffic  to  interfere  with  the  de- 
lights of  a  "scorch." 


The  Woman's  Journal  has  been  turning  its 
eagle  eye  in  the  direction  of  California  and 
it  finds  much  cause  for  disapproval.  But  for 
the  fact  that  the  California  husband  is  so 
much  better  than  the  laws  that  he  tolerates 
the  position  of  his  wife  would  be  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  women  of  Persia  or  Tur- 
key.    Here  is  a  summary  of  the  situation : 

In  California  women  who  are  not,  married  suf- 
fer no  injustice  as  to  property.  But  a  wife  owns 
her  separate  property  only.  This  has  long  been 
the  only  right  she  has  had.  The  last  legislature 
amended  this  so  that  now  her  separate  property 
is  liable  for  community  debts.  The  so-called  com- 
munity property  is  under  absolute  control  of  the 
husband.  One  lawyer  calls  it  a  gold  brick.  It 
sounds  as  if  it  belonged  to  husband  and  wife. 
The    wife    is    even    asked    for    her    signature    when 


community  real  estate  is  sold.  Many  wives  think 
this  an  evidence  that  the  signature  is  necessary 
and  valuable.  Really,  it  is  only  a  precaution,  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  delay  and  expense  caused 
by  proving  that  the  property  was  sold  for  a  "valu- 
able consideration."  A  husband  is  forbidden  to 
give  away  property  without  the  wife's  consent  iu 
writing,   though  he  can  sell  it  as  he  pleases. 

A  wife's  earnings  are  not  hers,  because  earn- 
ings are  community  property,  and  that  is  only  a 
name;  that  means  the  husband's  property  as  to 
control. 

A  wife  can  not  even  will  away  any  part  of  com- 
munity property  to  her  children.  After  a  long 
life  of  work  and  economy  on  her  part,  her  hus- 
band may  spend  or  give  to  a  second  wife  the 
money  she  intended  for  her  children. 

A  wife  has  no  legal  right  to  her  children  un- 
less she  is  separated  from  her  husband  and  the 
courts  have  awarded  the  children  to  her.  Even  his 
death  does  not  give  her  this  right.  She  has  to 
beg  the  court  for  it- 

A  woman  has  all  rights  over  an  illegitimate 
child.  A  court  decision  recently  rendered  brings 
to  light  a  new  fact.  This  was  a  piece  of  acci- 
dental legislation.  If  a  wife  sues  for  alimony 
because  her  husband  has  deserted  her,  she  must 
wait  a  year  to  begin  suit,  because  desertion  must 
last  a  year  before  it  is  so  called. 

Miss  Sarah  M.  Severance  says,  in  her  admirable 
leaflet  on  California  laws  concerning  women,  that 
"men,  having  felt  the  pressure  of  bad  laws  per- 
taining to  themselves,  have  changed  them,  while 
women,  with  no  political  power,  too  hampered  to 
organize,  still  wear  many  of  the  shackles  which 
the  law  originally  fastened  upon  both." 

It  is  strange  how  persistent  is  the  belief  that 
Turkish  women  live  in  a  state  of  subjection 
under  the  law.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  rights 
of  women  under  the  Turkish  law  are  better 
safeguarded  than  under  the  rule  of  any  Chris- 
tian country. 

Lady  de  Bathe,  better  known  as  Mrs.  Lang- 
try,  has  written  a  novel  which  sems  to  be  of 


the  vivacious  order,  if  we  may  judge  from 
some  of  the  extracts  that  have  reached  this 
country.      Here  are  some  of  them  : 

"Poor  Kit's  not  very  well;  he's  neurasthenic." — 
"That  means  immoral,  doesn't  it?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Renshaw. 

"Love  is  a  souffle  which  marriage  turns  into  a 
bread-and-butter  pudding." 

"Have  you  ever  noticed  that  every  parvenu's 
favorite  among  the  old  masters  is  Rubens?  I 
think  it  must  be  hecause  Ruhens's  women  are  al- 
ways so  fat;  they  think  they  get  more  for  their 
muney.'' 

"Bella  Kemper  married  a  German  prince  and 
left  him  in  a  week." — "Why?" — "She  didn't  un- 
derstand his  language,  and  every  time  he  spoke 
she  thought  he  was  swearing  at  her." 

Lady  de  Bathe's  knowledge  of  the  world  is 
extensive  enough  for  almost  any  kind  of  a 
novel  and  her  stage  experience  should  show 
her  how  to  make  it  interesting. 


The  president  of  the  Academy  of  French 
Dancing  Masters  has  invented  a  new  dance 
in  honor  of  the  aeroplane.  The  couples  take 
up  positions  as  for  an  ordinary  waltz,  and 
the  first  measures  are  danced  to  a  rapid  galop 
time  with  a  forward  movement,  intended  to 
represent  the  start  of  the  aeroplane.  The 
rising  of  the  machine  is  indicated  by  the 
dancers  raising  their  arms  above  their  heads 
as  though  to  imitate  the  flight  of  a  bird. 
Then  the  couple  take  a  few  steps  in  advance. 
and  "the  aeroplane  in  the  air"  is  shown  by 
means  of  a  gliding  step,  the  partners  at  the 
same  time  swaying  their  arms  lightly  to  and 
fro  to  imitate  the  movement  of  the  aeroplane 
while  finding  its  equilibrium.  The  aeronette 
ends  with  the  "Descent  of  the  Aeroplane,"  of 
which  the  couples  give  an  imitation  by  vault- 
ing lightly  from  one  foot  to  another  and  in- 
clining the  head. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

FURNITURE 

Exclusive  lines  in  all  woods  and  designs,  embrac- 
ing a  great  variety  of  very  moderately  priced 
suites  and  odd  pieces. 

CARPETS 

All  weaves  in  special  patterns  and  colorings.  We 
show  all  grades. 

RUGS 

The  largest  and  finest  stock  of  Domestic  and 
Oriental  Rugs  ever  shown  on  the  Coast. 

DRAPERIES  AND  FABRICS 

Exceptional  Values  in  new  and  beautiful  effects. 

216-228  SUTTER  STREET 

Also  New  York  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


Your  Winter  Trip 

NO  BETTER  OR  MORE  COMFORTABLE  WAY 

than  the 

Sunset  Route 

Between  San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans 

Through  the  orange  groves  of  Southern  California — 
the    cotton    and    rice    fields    of    the    balmy    South 

Drawing-room     sleepers — berths,     sections,     drawing-rooms.      Dining     service     unequaled. 
Observation  car,  open-air  rotunda.     Ladies'  parlor.     Gentlemen's  cafe.     Library. 

Personally    conducted    tourist    excursion    parties    to    Chicago,    St.    Louis,    Cincinnati,    New 
Orleans,  and  Washington  every  week. 

Write  for  "WAYSIDE  NOTES  ALONG  THE    SUNSET   ROUTE."     Tells  in  detail  of 
the  attractions  of  the  Southern  Route. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

Flood  Building  Market  St.  Ferry  Depot 

SAN   FRANCISCO 


13  th  and  Franklin  Sts. 


Oakland,  Cal. 


October  30,  1909. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  Chicago  judge  recently  rebuked  a  person 
who  was  sitting  in  the  courtroom  with  his 
feet  placed  upon  the  table  by  sending  him, 
through  a  bailiff,  a  piece  of  paper  on  which 
he  had  written  the  following  query:  "What 
size  boots  do  you  wear?"  The  feet  were  at 
once  withdrawn. 


The  story  is  told  of  the  Rev.  James  Patter- 
son of  Philadelphia  that  he  once  said,  in  a 
circle  of  his  brethren,  that  he  thought  minis- 
ters ought  to  be  humble  and  poor,  like  their 
Master.  "I  have  often  prayed,"  said  he,  "that 
I  might  be  kept  humble  ;  I  never  prayed  that 
I  might  be  poor — I  could  trust  my  church 
for  that!" 


It  was  Senator  Evarts  who  paid  this  com- 
pliment to  the  police  of  New  York  at  an 
annual  dinner  of  the  force :  "As  compared 
with  the  press  you  exhibit  a  striking  contrast. 
You  know  a  great  many  things  about  our  citi- 
zens that  you  don't  tell,  and  the  press  tells  a 
great  many  things  about  our  citizens  that  it 
doesn't  -know." 


The  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  of  London, 
who.  speaking  on  a  recent  Sunday  evening  of 
the  desertion  of  certain  places  of  worship  in 
the  city  and  East  End,  which  a  few  years  ago 
were  thronged  by  devout  congregations,  said: 
"What  has  become  of  these  good  people  ? 
Some  have  gone  to  heaven  and  others  to  the 
suburbs."  The  contrast  has  never  been  more 
felicitously  expressd. 


A  famous  dean  was  once  at  dinner,  when, 
just  as  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  subject  of 
discourse  happened  to  be  that  of  extraordinary 
mortality  among  lawyers.  "We  have  lost," 
said  a  gentleman,  "not  less  than  six  eminent 
barristers  in  as  many  months."  The  dean, 
who  was  quite  deaf,  rose  as  his  friend  finished 
his  remarks,  and  gave  the  company  grace — 
*'For  this  and  every  other  mercy,  make  us 
truly  thankful." 

An  envoy  now  representing  us  abroad  was 
once  asked  to  dine  by  the  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians. The  king  had  particular  reasons  for 
wishing  to  be  civil  to  the  United  States  and 
its  representative.  He  accordingly,  when  the 
ladies  had  retired,  got  up,  and,  going  to  the 
American  envoy,  sat  down  beside  him  and 
handed  him  a  cigar.  The  minister  said: 
"No,  I  thank  you,"  and  taking  one  from  bis 
pocket  proceeded  to  light  it. 


and  the  illustrious  scholar  and  scientist  re- 
mained a  simple  burgher.  The  error  was  not 
discovered  until  the  king  returned  home. 
His  majesty  was  indignant.  "You  must  all 
be  fools,"  he  exclaimed,  "not  to  know  who 
Scheele  is !" 

The  house-bill  of  the  Imperial  Theatre  of 
La  Roche-sur-Yon  announced  for  the  evening 
performance  "La  Tour  de  Nesle,"  a  five-act 
melodrama,  and  "La  Saeur  de  Jocrisse,"  a  one- 
act  farce.  The  drama  had  been  disposed  of, 
but  the  low  comedian  was  missing  and  could 
not  be  found.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  A 
luminous  idea  finally  entered  the  manager's 
mind.  The  orchestra  played  an  overture, 
then  another,  then  a  third,  then  a  polka, 
and  finally  a  quadrille.  At  last,  when  the 
audience  had  grown  quite  obstreperous,  the 
stage  manager  appeared.  He  addressed  the 
three  conventional  bows  to  the  spectators  and 
said :  "Ladies  and  gentlemen :  You  are 
anxious,  I  know,  to  listen  to  'La  Sceur  de 
Jocrisse' ;  the  piece  has  just  been  acted,  but 
through  an  unaccountable  oversight  on  the 
part  of  the   stage   hands  they   forgot  to   raise 

the  curtain." 

— - — ■ -«♦■►- 

THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


An  artist  once  met  by  accident  an  old  model 
who  had  once  served  him  and  others  of  the 
craft,  but  had  since  retired  from  the  business. 
The  man  was  then  engaged  in  some  menial 
capacity  at  the  zoological  gardens,  and  upon 
the  artist  asking  him  what  he  was  doing  there 
he  replied  in  a  rather  injured  and  resentful 
tone :  "What  am  I  a-doin'  of  ?  Why,  I'm 
a-s weeping  out  helephants'  dirt ;  a  pretty  sort 
of  occupation,  aint  it,  for  a  man  as  has  sat 
for  the  twelve  Apostles?" 

A  Boston  girl  the  other  day  said  to  a  South- 
ern friend  who  was  visiting  her,  as  two  men 
rose  in  a  car  to  give  them  seats:  "Oh,  I 
wish  they  would  not  do  it."  "Why  not?  I 
think  it  is  very  nice  of  them,"  said  her  friend, 
settling  herself  comfortably.  "Yes,  but  one 
can't  thank  them,  you  know,  and  it  is  so 
awkward."  "Can't  thank  them!  Why  not?" 
"Why,  you  would' not  speak  to  a  strange  man, 
would  you?"  said  the  Boston  maiden,  to  the 
astonishment  of  her  Southern  friend. 


It  is  told  of  Gambetta  that  once,  when  in 
the  heyday  of  his  power,  when  he  went  to 
some  agricultural  department"  to  oust  a  reac- 
tionary candidate  in  favor  of  one  of  his 
friends,  he  inquired  about  the  agriculturists' 
wants.  "We  are  sadly  in  need  of  rain,"  came 
the  answer.  "I'll  see  about  it  when  I  get  to 
Paris,"  promised  Gambetta.  And  his  listeners 
believed  in  his  promise.  The  record  runs  that 
the  rain  came  down  in  torrents  a  day  or  two 
after,  and  that  when  the  reactionary  candi- 
date presented  himself  he  was  hooted  at. 
"Let  your  party  do  as  much  for  us  as  Gam- 
betta, and  we'll  elect  you,"  they  said. 

When  King  Gustavus  III  was  in  Paris,  he 
was  visited  by  a  deputation  of  the  Sorbonne. 
That  learned  body  congratulated  the  king  on 
the  happy  fortune  which  had  given  him  so 
great  a  man  cs  Scheele,  the  discoverer  of 
magnesium,  as  his  subject  and  fellow-country- 
man. The  king,  who  took  small  interest  in 
the  progress  of  science,  felt  somewhat 
ashamed  that  he  should  be  so  ignorant  as 
never  even  to  have  heard  of  the  renowned 
chemist.  He  dispatched  a  courier  at  once  to 
Sweden  with  the  laconic  order,  "Scheele  is 
to  be  immediately  raised  to  the  dignity  and 
title  of  a  count."  "His  majesty  must  be 
obeyed,"  said  the  prime  minister,  as  he  read 
the  order;  "but  who  in  the  world  is  Scheele?"' 
A  secretary  was  told  to  make  inquiries.  He 
came  back  to  the  premier  with  very  full  in- 
formation. "Scheele  is  a  good  sort  of  fellow." 
said  he,  "a  lieutenant  in  the  artillery,  a  capi- 
tal shot,  and  a  first-rate  hand  at  billiards." 
The  next  day  the  lieutenant  became  a  count, 


Josiar. 
I  never  kin  forgit  the  day 

That  we  went  out  a-walkin', 
An*  sot  down  on  the  river  bank, 

An'  kept  on  hours  a-talkin'; 
He  twisted  up  my  apron-string, 

An'    folded   it  together. 
An*  said  he  thought  for  liarvest-time 

*Twas  cur'us  kind  o*  weather. 

The  sun  went  down  as  we  sot  there — 

Josiar  seemed  uneasy. 
And  mother  she  began  to  call: 

"Loweezy !      O,    Loweezy ! " 
An'  then  Josiar  spoke  right  up. 

As    I    was  just    astartin', 
An'   said:      "Loweezy,  what's  the  use 

Of  us  two  ever  partin'?" 

It  kind  o'  took  me  by  surprise. 

An'  yet  I  knew  'twas  comin'— 
I'd  heard  it  all  the  summer  long, 

In  every  wild  bee's  hummin'; 
I'd  studied  out  the  way  I'd  act. 

But,   law!    I  couldn't  do  it; 
I  meant  to  hide  my  love  from  him, 

But  seems  as  if  he  knew  it; 
An'  lookin'  down  into  my  eyes 

He  must  a  seen  the  fire. 
An'  ever  since  that  hour  I've  loved 

An'  worshiped  my  Josiar. 

— Hartford    Nezus. 


Ay,  Ay. 
"Troubles  never  come  singly," 
Observed    some   ancient    guy. 
Well,  we  don't  know;   we've  seen  a  man 
With    only   one    black    eye. 

— Boston    Transcript. 


Zds. 
Each  night  on  an  upright  she  lbs, 
Making  strange  and  cacophonous  sds; 
Her  muscles   gain   ozs 
As  wildly  she  pozs, 
Till  the  cop  hies  him  hence  on  his  rds. 

— Scran  to  n    Tim  cs. 


Metempsychosis. 
A  chicken  lived,  a  chicken  died; 
Its   drumstick  and    its  wing  were    fried. 
Its  feathers  by  a  dealer  dried, 
And,    very  shortly   after,   dyed. 

Foul  it  had  none;  admitting  that, 
How  comes  it?     There,  upon  her  hat. 
Its   plumes — a    mortal    chicken's— rise, 
A   glorious  bird   of  paradise. 

— Detroit    Free    Press. 


A  Ballad  of  a  Blighted  Being. 
He  hies  him   to    wardrobe  and    tremblingly  looks 

Round   at  the  raiment  that's  hanging  up  there; 
Takes  down  the  garments  from  off  of  the  hooks. 

Studies  them  over  with  sedulous  care. 
While  runs  there  a  burden  most  pensive  and  drear, 
(Oh,  the  suspense!  will  it  do  for  this  year") 

He  looks  o'er  his  surcoat  with  wide,  glaring  eyes, 
He  feels  of  its  surface  in  that  place  and  this. 

His  face  now  expresses  keen-anguished  surprise; 
Anon  it  betokens  the  acme  of  bliss; 

While   runs  there  a  burden   of   hope  and  of  fear, 

(Oh,   the  suspense!  will  it  do  for  this  year?) 

He  holds  liis  o'ercoat  in  the  shimmering  light, 
He  turns  to  the  inside,  then   insideward  out; 

He  chatters  with  glee,  anon   faints  with  affright. 
He  twists  it   and   turns  it  and   twirls  it   about. 

His   eyelets  are   hloodshot   and   hlearfully  blear, 

(Oh,   the  suspense!  will  it  do  for  this  year?) 

A  shriek  on  the  echoes;  a  sob  on  the  breeze; 

Two  rows  of  teeth  chatter,  a  pair  of  eyes  glare; 
An  angu'sh-crushed   pilgrim  who   sinks   to  his  knees 

And   writhes  his  long   fingers  amid    his   long   hair. 
A  maniac  he,  one  can  see  by  his  leer, 
(No   more  suspensc—it  won't   do   for  this  year.) 
— Rambler, 
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The  proprietor  of  a  menagerie  relates  that 
one  of  his  lions  once  had  a  thorn  taken  out 
of  his  paw  by  a  French  major  in  Algeria. 
The  lion  afterwards  ran  over  the  list  of  of- 
ficers belonging  to  the  regiment  of  his  bene- 
factor, and,  out  of  gratitude,  devoured  both 
the  colonel  and  lieutenant-colonel,  whose 
places  were  then  filled  by  the  good  major. 

Hirschman  &  Co. 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths.  Now  at  220  Grant 
Avenue  with  a  greatly  increased  selection  in 
all  departments. 


HUNTER  HIGH-BALL 

A  REFRESHING,  SATISFYING,  INVIGORATING 
BEVERAGE  AT  ALL  SEASONS 


HENRY  CA3IPE  A  CO.,  Inc.. 

Distributors  for  California  and  Nevada, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
No.  4  MONTGOMERY  STREET 


Capital,     Surplus    and    Undivided 

Profits    $10,868,154.20 

Deposits 20,612,588.66 

Cash  and    Sight  Exchange 10,915,762.32 

Isaias    W.    Hellman President 

I.   W.   Hellman,  Jr.  ..  .Vice-President 

F.    L.    Lipman Vice-President 

Frank    B.    King Cashier 

George    Grant Asst.    Cashier 

W.    McGavin Asst.    Cashier 

E.  L.  Jacobs Asst.  Cashier 

DIRECTORS 

ISAIAS    W.    HELLMAN  F.    L.    LIPMAN 

LEON    SLOSS  WM.    F.    HERRIN 

C    DE    CUIGNE  F.   W.   VAN   SICKLEN 

PERCY   T.    MORGAN  JAMES   L.    FLOOD 

DUDLEY    EVANS  H.    E.    LAW 

I.    W.   HELLMAN,    JR.  T.    HENRY    MEYER 

WM.     HAAS  CHAS.    J.    DEERING 
E.    H.    HARRIMAN 

Customers  of  this  Bank  are  offered  every  facility  consistent  with 
prudent  banking..     New  accounts  are  invited. 


The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 

N.  E.  cor.  Pine  and  Sansome  Streets 

CAPITAL $4,000,000 

SURPLUS 1,350,000 

Sig  Greenebaum,  President;  H.  Fleishhacker, 
Vice-President  and  Manager;  Jos.  Friedlander, 
Vice-President;  C.  F.  Hunt,  Vice-President; 
R.  Altschul,  Cashier:  A.  Hochstein,  Assistant 
Cashier;  F.  E.  Beck,  Assistant  Cashier;  I. 
Steinhart,   Chairman  of  Finance  Committee. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

(THE  GERMAN   BANK) 
Member  of  ihe  Associated  Sarings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 

526   California  Street,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed    Capital    $   1,200.000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..      1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and    Contingent   Funds..      1,504.498.68 

Deposits  June  30,  1909 36,793.234.04 

Total    Assets    39,435.681.38 

Officers— President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President.  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President, 
Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  As- 
sistant Cashier,  William  Herrmann ;  Secretary, 
George  Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H. 
Muller;   Good  fellow  &  Eells,   General   Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Mever,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,  Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer,    Manager. 


PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC 
PACIFIC  TEL.  AND  TEL. 

BONDS 

COMMON  AND  PREFERRED  STOCK 

SUTRO  cj?  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1858 

412  MONTGOMERY  ST. 


French  Savings  Bank 

108  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 

Paid-up    Capital    $    600,000 

Total   Assets    4,270,800 

Strictly   a    Savings    Bank.      Open    Saturday 
Evening  from  7  to  8:30 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  1st  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
2d  Vice-President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  P. 
A.    Bergerot,    Attorney. 

Directors — N.  C.  Babin,  J.  A.  Bergerot, 
Charles  Carpy,  Arthur  Legallet,  G.  Beleney,  H. 
de  St.  Seine,  J.  M.  Dupas,  Leon  Bocqueraz,  J. 
E.  Artigues,  J.   S.  Godeau,  John  Ginty,  O.  Bozio. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

The  French-American  Bank  is  located  in  the 
same  building. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established    1850  OF   HARTFORD 

Cash    Capital     $1,000,000 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 2,462,739 

Total   Cash  Assets 6,365,877 

BENJAMIN   J.   SMITH 

Manager    Pacific    Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL  BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


J.  C.WILSON 

MEMBER 

NEW  YORK  STOCK   EXCHANGE 

CHICAGO   BOARD  OF  TRADE 

THE  STOCK  AND  BOND   EXCHANGE  OF  S.   F. 

CORONADA 

Cor.  Loma  and  Orange  Ave. 

Mills  Building  Hotel  Alexandra 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS    ANGELES 


u 

J. 

WESTERN 

"       Surplus 
PACIFIC 
1004 
S 
J.  Kenny, 
Manager 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 
$2,184,632 

COAST  DEPARTMENT 
merchants'    exchange 
\N   FRANCISCO 

W.  L.  VV.  Muxes, 

Assistant   Manager 

MOVED 


Gladding,  McBean  &  Co. 

CLAY  PRODUCTS 

OFFICE 
311-317  CROCKER  BUILDING 

WAREHOUSE 
147-151  MINNA  STREET 
Between  New  Montgomery  and  Third 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


John  F.  Forbes 

Certified  Public  Accountant 

1019  CROCKER  BLDG. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French   Bank   Bide 


CLUBBING  RATES 

The  Argonaut  has  club  r3te  arrange- 
ments with  all  prominent  publications,  and 
will    furnish    rates    on    request. 


N.W. 

HALSEY  &  CO., 

BANKERS 

DEALERS  IN           O  g^%  1\J  f^k  Q 
HIGH  GRADE     13  KJ  L\  U  O 

LIST  ON 
APPLICATION 

NEW  YORK 

49  Wall  Sl 

PHILADELPHIA           CHICAGO 

1429  Chestnut  SL             152  Monroe  SL 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
424  Call' 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in  the 
following  department : 

San  Francisco  society  folk  have  entered  into 
the  gayeties  of  Portola  week  with  a  spirit  which 
has  been  as  delightful  as  it  was  astonishing,  and 
practically  all  of  the  social  life  of  the  week  was 
in  connection  with  the  events  of  the  festival  or 
in  entertainment  of  those  visiting  here. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Marjorie 
Shepard,  daughter  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Shepard,  to  Lieu- 
tenant William  P.  Currier,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
U.   S.  A.     No  date  is  announced  for  the  wedding. 

It  is  announced  that  the  wedding  of  Miss  Lucy 
Gwin  Coleman,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Barry  Coleman, 
to  Mr.  Germaine  Vincent  will  take  place  during 
December. 

It  is  announced  that  the  wedding  of  Miss  Caro- 
line Seeley,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  George 
Seeley,  to  Mr.  Norman  Livermore  will  take  place 
in  January  at  the  bride's  home  in  Galveston, 
Texas. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Gertrude  Van  Wyck, 
daughter  ef  Mr.  Henry  Van  Wyck,  to  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Clark  Potter  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
took  place  on  Saturday  evening  last  at  the  First 
Unitarian  Church,  the  Rev.  Bradford  Leavitt  of- 
ficiating. There  were  no  attendants  of  either 
bride  or  groom  and  only  relatives  were  present. 
Mr.  Potter  and  his  bride  left  the  next  day  for 
their    home    in    Providence. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Hallie  Smedberg,  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  James  R.  Smedberg,  to  Mr.  Willard 
Henderson  took  place  on  Wednesday  of  last  week 
at  All  Saints'  Church.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed at  four  o'clock  by  Bishop  Nichols,  as- 
sisted by  the  Rev.  William  Hayes,  rector  of  All 
Saints.  There  were  no  attendants  of  bride  or 
bridegroom  and  only  relatives  and  a  few  intimate 
friends  were  present.  After  their  wedding  jour- 
ney to  Southern  California  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hen- 
derson will   return  here  to  live. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Katharine  Blaney  Elliott, 
daughter  of  the  late  Brigadier-General  Washington 
L.  Elliott  and  cousin  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Garrard,  to  Herr  Eugen  Schule  of  Dresden,  Ger- 
many,   took   place    on    Wednesday    last    in    London. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft  will  en- 
tertain at  a  ball  on  Wednesday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 10,  at  their  home  on  Jackson  Street  in  honor 
of  their  granddaughter,    Miss   Ruth   Richards. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  de  Sabla,  Jr.,  will  enter- 
tain at  a  ball  at  their  San  Mateo  home  on  Fri- 
day evening,  November  12,  in  honor  of  their 
daughter,   Miss  Vera  de  Sabla. 

Mrs.  Julian  Sonntag  will  entertain  at  a  tea 
this  afternoon  (Saturday)  in  honor  of  her  daugh- 
ter.   Miss    Ha    Sonntag. 

Mrs.  George  M.  Pinckard  was  the  hostess  at 
a  luncheon  on  Friday  of  last  week  at  the  Town 
and  Country  Club  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Lillie  Hitch- 
cock   Coit. 

Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood  was  the  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon on  Tuesday  of  last  week  in  honor  of  her 
sister,   Mrs.  harold   Dillingham  of  Honolulu. 

Mrs.  Clement  Tobin  was  the  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon at  the  Fairmont  on  Monday  last  in  honor  of 
her  sister,   Miss  Vera  de   Sabla. 

Miss  Jeanne  Gallois  was  the  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon on  Monday  last  in  honor  of  Miss  Helen 
Baker. 

Dr.  Tracy  Russell  was  the  host  at  a  luncheon 
at  the   St.  Francis  on  Tuesday  of  last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Antoine  Borel  entertained  at 
an  informal  luncheon  on  Tuesday  of  last  week  at 
the    Fairmont. 

Mrs.  Phebc  Hearst  entertained  at  a  dinner  at 
the  Fairmont  on  Tuesday  evening  of  last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker  entertained  at 
a  dinner  on  Thursday  evening  in  the  red  room 
of  the  St.  Francis  in  honor  of  Miss  Helen  Baker 
and  Mr.  Drummond  MacGavin.  Twenty  guests 
were    present. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee  entertained  at  a  din- 
ner at  the"  St.   Francis  on  Thursday  of  last  week. 

Miss  Anna  Weller  was  the  hostess  at  an  in- 
formal dinner  on    Friday  evening  of  last  week. 

Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood  was  the  host  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Fairmont  on  Tuesday  evening  of 
last    week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Wheeler  eptertained 
at  a   reception   on  Thursday   evening  of  last  week 


at  their  home  on  California  and  Laguna  Streets 
in  honor  of  the  members  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce   Commission. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Calhoun  entertained  at 
a  supper  at  the  St.  Francis  on  Saturday  evening 
last. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Breyfogle  was  the  hostess  at  an 
informal  tea  at  the  Fairmont  on  Friday  afternoon 
of  last  week  in  honor  of  Miss  Helen  Baker. 

Mrs.  Mary  Tobin  entertained  at  a  tea  at  the 
Fairmont  on  Friday  afternoon  of  last  week  in 
honor  of  Miss  Kathleen  Farrell. 

Miss  Ethel  Cooper  was  the  hostess  at  a  bridge 
party  on  Friday  of  last  week  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Arthur    Alexander    of    Santa    Barbara. 

Miss  Louise  Boyd  was  the  hostess  at  a  bridge 
party  on  Wednesday  afternoon  at  her  home  in 
San   Rafael  in  honor  of  Miss  Helen  Baker. 

Mr.  Paul  C.  Jones  entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Thompson  and  Miss  Buffington  at  dinner 
Monday  night  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Truxton  Beale  entertained  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Lowdan  at  luncheon  Saturday  at 
the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais.  After  luncheon  the 
party    visited    Muir    woods. 

Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis,  Mr.  Lloyd  Pacheco 
Tevis,  Mr.  William  S.  Tevis,  Jr.,  Mr.  Gordon 
Tevis,  and  Mr.  Lansing  Tevis  returned  last  week 
from  several  months'  travel  in  Europe  and  went 
directly  to   their  country  place   at   Bakersfield. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Eyre,  who  have  been 
at  their  country  place  at  Menlo  Park  since  the 
early  spring,  have  returned  to  their  Sacramento 
Street    home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Anderson  of  San  Rafael 
were  guests  at  the  Fairmont  several  days  last 
week. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  McNutt  has  returned  to  town  from 
the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  where  she  has  been 
for    the    past    three    months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Page  and  Miss  Leslie 
Page  will  close  their  San  Rafael  home  about  No- 
vember 1  and  will  spend  the  winter  at  the  Rogers 
house  on  Vallejo  Street,  which  they  have  taken 
for    six    months. 

Mr.  A.  Chesebrough,  Miss  Edith  Chesebrough, 
Miss  Helen  Chesebrough,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Chese- 
brough, who  have  spent  the  summer  in  Ross  Val- 
ley, returned  last  week  to  their  home  on  Clay 
Street. 

Mrs.  James  Coffin,  Miss  Natalie  Coffin,  and 
Miss  Sara  Coffin  will  come  from  their  Ross  Valley 
home  on  December  to  the  apartment  they  have 
at  the   St.    Regis    for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor  has  returned 
from  a  sojourn  of  several  months  in  Europe. 

Mrs.  Mary  McNutt  Potter,  who  has  been  visit- 
ing her  sister,  Mrs.  David  R.  C.  Brown,  in  Colo- 
rado, is  now  in  New  York,  but  will  sail  in  the 
near    future    for    Europe. 

Miss  Kate  Stone  and  Miss  Dorothy  Baker  have 
arrived  from  Europe,  where  they  have  been  trav- 
eling   for    some   months. 

Dr.  Harry  L.  Tevis  left  last  week  for  New 
York,  where  he  will  spend  several  weeks. 

Miss  Genevieve  King  will  leave  shortly  for  the 
East,   where  she  will   spend   the  winter. 

Baroness  von  Schroeder,  Miss  Jeannette  von 
Schroeder;  and  Miss  Edith  von  Schroeder  have 
returned  from  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Richard  Sprague 
at  Menlo    Park. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Franklin  Atherton  will  leave 
next  week  for  the  East,  where  she  will  spend  the 
winter. 

Miss  Augusta  Foute  has  been  the  guest  recently 
of  Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase  at  the  latter's 
country  place  in  the   Napa  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Lent  and  Miss  Jennie 
Hooker  arrived  last  week  in  New  York  from  Eu- 
rope,   en   route   to    San    Francisco. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Clement,  who  has  been  in  Europe 
for  several  years  past,  is  en  route  here,  and  will 
spend  the  winter  as  the  guest  of  her  daughter, 
Mrs.    Dixwell   Hewitt. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Woods  have  been  at  Bur- 
lingame  recently  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel    Knight. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Hammond  of  Lake 
County  were  in  town  for  Portola  week. 

Miss  Constance  Borrowe  has  arrived  from  the 
East,   where  she  has  been  the  guest  of  her  sister, 
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Royal  Baking  Powder  is  the 
greatest  of  time  and  labor 

savers  to  the  pastry  cook. 

Economizes  flour,  butter 
and  eggs  and  makes  the 
food  digestible  and  healthful 

Makes  most  healthful  food 
No  alum — no  lime  phosphates 

The  only  baking  powder  made 
from  Royal  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar 


Mrs.  Thomas  Leggctt,  for  nearly  a  year,  and  will 
spend  the  winter  here  as  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Julia 
Bolado    Ashe. 

Miss  Genevieve  Thompson  of  Portland  has  been 
a  visitor  here  during  the  past  fortnight. 

Miss  Helen  Gibbs  and  Miss  Virginia  Gibbs 
sailed  last   week   from   New  York  for  Europe. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Moffitt  motored  to 
Del  Monte  recently   for  a  brief  stay. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Kent  and  Mrs.  Crane  spent  Satur- 
day at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln  Brown  and 
Master  Albert  L.  Brown  have  returned  from  their 
European   tour  and    are   at   the  Fairmont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Shepard  are  now  living 
at   the   Normandie. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Hale  and  family  are  at  the 
Hotel  Normandie  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Irvin  J.  Wiel  and  son  leave  for  New 
York  to  join  Mr.   Irvin  Wicl  next  Saturday. 

San  Francisco  arrivals  at  Hotel  del  Coronado 
for  the  week  ending  October  23  included  Mr. 
John  M.  Hopper,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Wilbur, 
Mr.    E.   T.    Parsons. 


Army  and  Navy. 
The  latest  personal   notes   relative   to    army 
and   navy   officers  who   are   or  have   been  sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points : 

Major-General  John  F.  Weston,  TJ.  S.  A.,  who 
is  now  ill  at  the  Army  General  Hospital,  Presidio 
of  San  Francisco,  will  be  retired  from  active 
service  on  November  13  on  account  of  having 
reached  the  age  limit. 

Colonel  Enoch  Crowder,  judge-advocate,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  relieved  from  temporary  duty  as 
judge-advocate  of  the  Department  of  California, 
and  left  last  week  for  Washington,  D.  C,  where 
he  will  be  on  duty  in  the  office  of  the  judge-advo- 
cate-general. Major  E.  V.  Smith,  paymaster,  U. 
S.  A.,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  office. 

Major  Arthur  W.  Chase,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for 
one  month  on  the  expiration  of  his  present  sick 
leave    of    absence. 

Commander  J.  R.  Slocum,  U.  S.  N.,  is  detached 
from  the  Missouri  and  ordered  to  the  Naval  Hos- 
pital, Washington,  D.  C,  for  observation  and 
treatment. 

Lieutenant-Commander  A.  H.  Robertson,  U.  S. 
N.,  is  ordered  to  the  Navy  Yard,  Puget  Sound, 
Washington,  for  duty  as  assistant  to  the  in- 
spector   of    machinery. 

Captain  W.  H.  Pritchett,  U.  S.  M.  C,  is  de- 
tached from  the  Louisiana  upon  the  reporting  of 
his  relief  and  ordered  to  Marc  Island  for  tempo- 
rary duty.  He  is  to  be  detached  from  the  Marine 
Barracks,  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  thence  to 
Guam    for    duty    at    the    Marine    Barracks. 

Captain  William  Elliott,  Subsistence  Depart- 
ment, U.  S.  A.,  chief  commissary.  Department  of 
California,  has  been  authorized  to  proceed  to  Hon- 
olulu and  return  on  a  liner  to  arrange  for  the 
fitting  up  of  a  storehouse  for  the  commissary 
depot  at  that  place. 

Captain  Charles  S.  Haight,  Fifth  Cavalry,  U. 
S.  A.,  Army  General  Hospital,  U.  S.  A.,  was 
granted  leave  of  absence  for  twenty  days,  which 
took  effect  on  Friday  of  last  week,  with  permis- 
sion to  apply  on  expiration  thereof  for  admission 
to  the  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Captain  Rush  S.  Wells,  Fourteenth  Cavalry,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for 
two  months  with  permission  to  apply  for  an  exten- 
sion of  one  month,  to  take  effect  upon  his  relief 
from  duty  in  Yosemite  National  Park  and  upon 
his  return  to  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco. 

Captain  Bertram  C.  Gilbert,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  report  in 
person  to  Brigadier-General  Marion  P.  Maus,  U. 
S.  A.,  president  of  an  Army  Retiring  Board  at 
Vancouver  Barracks,  Washington,  at  such  time 
as  may  be  designated,  for  examination  by  that 
board. 

Captain  Arthur  L.  Fuller,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  having  resumed  his  duties  as  chief  sig- 
nal officer  of  the  Department  of  California,  Cap- 
tain James  F.  Brady,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  U. 
S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  further  duty  as  acting 
chief  signal  officer. 

Captain  George  Arrowsmith,  U.  S.  A.,  recently 
relieved  from  the  Pay  Department  and  assigned 
to  the  Sixth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  arrived  in 
this  city  from  the  Philippines,  en  route  to  join 
his   regiment. 

Assistant  Paymaster  E.  S.  Stalnaker,  U.  S.  N-, 
is  detached  from  the  Arethusa  as  pay  officer  and 
to    continue    other    duties. 

Lieutenant  M.  H.  Simons,  U.  S.  N.,  is  de- 
tached from  temporary  duty  in  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation,  Navy  Department,  and  ordered  home 
to  await  orders. 

Lieutenant  E.  W.  Mclntyre,  U.  S.  N.,  has  had 
his  orders  of  September  25  for  duty  at  Cavite, 
P.  I.,  revoked,  and  is  ordered  to  continue  treat- 
ment at  the  Naval  Hospital,   Mare  Island. 

Lieutenant  John  Marston,  III,  U.  S.  M.  C, 
is  detached  from  the  Marine  Barracks,  Navy  Yard, 
Mare  Island,  and  ordered  to  the  Marine  Barracks, 
Navy    Yard,    Boston. 

Lieutenant  Arthur  H.  Wilson,  Sixth  Cavalry,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  two 
months. 

Lieutenant  Richard  E.  Cummins,  Fourteenth 
Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  proceed 
to  the  Presidio  of  Monterey  and  report  in  person 
to  the  .commanding  officer  of  that  post  for  duty 
with  Troop  D,    Fourteenth    Cavalry,   U.    S.    A. 

Lieutenant  George  Ruhlen,  Jr.,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  having  completed  the  field  work 
assigned  him  in  connection  with  the  Progressive 
Military  Map  of  the  United  States,  will  return  to 
his    proper    station    at    Fort    Baker. 

Lieutenant  Harry  L.  Simpson,  Third  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  assigned  to  duty  at  headquar- 
ters, Department  of  California,  with  station  in  San 
Francisco,  pending  the  departure  of  the  transport 
scheduled  to  sail  from  this  port  on  December  5. 

Lieutenant  Jennings  B.  Wilson,  Eighth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  Presidio  of  Monterey,  has  been  granted 
fifteen  days'  leave  of  absence,  which  took  effect 
on    Saturday    last. 

Lieutenant  Ralph  A.  Jones,  Eighth  Infantry.  U. 
S.  A.,  who  has  been  at  Fort  Mason,  has  been 
ordered  to  proceed  to  his  proper  station,  Presidio 
of    Monterey. 

Ensign  R.  Wilson,  U.  S.  N.,  is  detached  from 
the  Milwaukee,  ordered  home,  and  granted  leave 
for    one    month. 


GRAYER 

Before  it  places  upon  you  the  seal  of  age  and 
numbers  you  among  the  "elderly  persons." 

Mrs.  NETTIE  HARRISON'S 
4-DAY    HAIR   COLOR 

restores  gray  or  faded  hair  or  whiskers  to 
natural  dark  shades.  It  is  the  only  entirely 
successful  and  satisfactory  preparation  for  this 
purpose.  Simple — Safe — Sure.  Unlike  Hair 
Oyes  it  is  clean  and  most  convenient  to  use. 
Contains  no  Lead,  Sulphur,  or  other  harmful 
ingredient.  No  matter  what  disappointment 
you  may  have  had  with  "Dyes"  or  "Restorers," 
don't  fail  to  get  a  bottle  of  4-Day,  which 
works  upon  a  principle  distinctly  Its  own.  It 
never  fails.      Price  $1.00  at  all  druggists. 

Mrs.  NETTIE  HARRISON 

San  Francisco 


a wmm  eyeQ 

n    MADE  TO  ORDER-, £/ 


PROM  NOVEMBER  20!S  TO  DECEMBER  1U 
AN  EYE  SPECIALIST  WILL  BE  ON  THE 
PREMISES  MAKING  EYES  TO  PIT  AND 
MATCH  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  Ap- 
POINTMENTS  RESERVED  NOW. 


644  Market  St. 

Opp.  Palace.  Ho-Le.1 


FAIRMONT 
HOTEL 


Scene  of  the  important 

social  functions  of  the 

Portola  Festival 


Management  of 

Palace  Hotel  Company 


DEL  MONTE   EXPRESS 

(the  fast  through  train  with  parlor  car)  now 

leaves  Third  and  Townsend  station,  San  Francisco 

at  2:00  p.  m.  daily 

instead  of  3:00  p.  m.  as  heretofore 
arriving  at 

Hotel  del  Monte 

at  5:43  instead  of  6:43  p.  m.,  giving 
ample   time   to   rest   before   dinner 

Write  for  rates  and  reservations  at  Del  Monte  lo 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager 


Take  Shore  Line  Limited 

the  new  daily  Coast  Line  train 
from  San  Francisco  at  8:00  a.  m. 
and  stop  at 

Paso  Robles 
Hot  Springs 

for  luncheon  and  a  rest  en  route 
to  Los  Angeles  and  East. 

World's    greatest   Kurhaus 

Made  Admiral  Evans  well 
will   do  the  same  for  you. 


Write   Dr.    F.  W.   Sawyer,   Manager 
Paso  Robles   Hot  Springs,  California 
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Pears' 

Most  soaps  clog 
the  skin  pores  by 
the  fats  and  free 
alkali  in  their  com- 
position. 

Pears'  is  quickly- 
rinsed  off,  leaves 
the  pores  open  and 
the  skin  soft  and 
cool. 

Established  in  1789, 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION    SQUARE 


^1  A  location  that  adds  con- 
venience  to    the    pleasure   of 
cheerful  environment. 
4J  A    service    that    relieves 
hospitality  of  all  burdens. 


Under  the  management  of 
James  Woods 


JUST  WAISTS 

THE  LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  SHOP 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Geary  and  Grant  Ave.    :     San  Francisco 


TABET'S  HIGH  CUSS  TOURS 


EGPYT 


The  HOLY  LAND 

Turkey  and  Greece 

Small,  select  and  limited  parties.     Most  leisurely 
and  comfortable  mode  of  travel  is  offered. 
Booklet  and  farther  information  on  request 

SAL1M  G.  TABET,  389  Fifth  Avenne,  New  York 


OPTICIAN 

34  KEARNY  STREET 

BET.MARKETft  POST  STS.  SAN  FRANCISCO.CALIf 

KODAK  AGENCY-PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


LEAVES  NEW  YORK  JANT   20.1910 

Au  Es.tH.ts  InClUDto  Ton  73  0AY5  At  tOOO  £>UP    SrLNO    rno, 

■OWUKDtK  DiBtCTIC"  „,□  HAHAGLHEXT  Of  WmTLSTlB   y„.       ppAfDAMj 

ai,o  Regular  Sailing,  to  ITALY  and  EGYPT 

Via  Azores,  Madeira,  and  Gibraltar 

Cretic Nov.    6         Dec.    6        Jan.  29  Mar.  12 

Canopic Nov.  13         Dec.  18         Feb.  12 

Cedric  (21,035  tons) Nov.  25        Jan.    5  Feb.  16 

Romanic Dec.    1         Jan.  15         Feb.  26  Apr,     2 

Celtic  (20,904  tons) Feb.    2  Mar.16 

WHITE  STAR  LINE.  New  York  and  Boston,  or  igenls. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

Next  Monday  night  at  the  Van  Ness  The- 
atre a  two  weeks"  engagement  will  begin  for 
Henry  B.  Harris's  latest  comedy  success,  "The 
Traveling  Salesman,"  by  James  Forbes,  author 
of  "The  Chorus  Lady."  The  fact  that  this 
play  is  one  of  the  biggest  laugh  producers  of 
recent  years  is  a  matter  of  universal  knowl- 
edge, and  that  San  Francisco  delights  in  gay 
amusements  was  surely  made  manifest  during 
the  festivities  just  passed.  "The  Traveling 
Salesman"  deals  with  that  very  interesting 
character  the  "drummer."  It  is  a  character 
which  breathes  the  wholesome  life  of  a  jovial 
American,  who  sees  many  things  of  a  humor- 
ous nature  he  goes  through  this  world,  and 
still  is  always  ready  to  respond  to  any  call 
for  aid  and  quick  to  succor  the  distressed.  The 
play  has  been  acclaimed  a  great  success,  be- 
cause it  conveys  a  message  of  mirth  and  mer- 
riment. It  embodies  no  serious  discussion  of 
sex  or  topics  of  the  day.  Every  newspaper 
in  New  York  was  loud  in  its  praise,  and  that 
it  was  most  popular  with  the  general  public 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  ran  in  that 
metropolis  for  over  nine  months,  following 
which  it  had  a  run  of  six  months  in  Chicago. 
A  talented  company  who  were  responsible  in 
no  small  degree  for  the  remarkable  success  of 
the  piece  in  New  York  and  Boston  will  be 
seen  here,  and  will  include  Mark  Smith, 
James  O'Neil,  Jr.,  Clifford  Strok,  Lawrence 
Sheehan,  Theodore  Kehwald,  Daniel  Jarrett, 
Guy  B.  Hoffman,  Emmett  Shackleford,  Robert 
Hamilton,  Miss  Miriam  Nesbit,  Miss  Diana 
Huneker,  Miss  Marion  Stephenson,  and  Miss 
Virginia  Hamilton.  The  entire  production  will 
be   exactly  as  seen  in  the  East. 


The  last  performances  of  "The  Ringmaster" 
will  take  place  at  the  Valencia  Theatre  Satur- 
day afternoon  and  evening,  and  on  Sunday 
night  the  Shuberts  announce  Eddie  Foy  in  his 
newest  musical  whimsicality,  "Mr.  Hamlet  of 
Broadway."  Last  season  Mr.  Foy  was  threat- 
ened with  an  attack  of  "Hamletitis,"  and  he 
gave  the  impression  that  he  would  essay  in 
all  seriousness  the  role  that  Forbes  Robertson, 
E.  H.  Sothern,  and  other  distinguished  actors 
had  made  famous.  However,  when  he  looked 
over  his  career  it  was  apparent  that  his 
province  was  to  create  laughter.  Conse- 
quently the  Messrs.  Shubert  arranged  with 
Edgar  Smith  for  a  book  in  which  the  melan- 
choly Dane  would  be  travestied.  Edward 
Madden  has  provided  the  lyrics,  and  Ben  Je- 
rome has  given  both  the  book  and  lyrics  an 
extremely  whistleable  musical  embellishment. 
Briefly,  the  story  of  "Mr.  Hamlet  of  Broad- 
way" has  to  do  with  the  efforts  of  a  summer 
colony  in  the  Adirondack's  to  present  an  out- 
of-door  performance  of  some  play,  and,  like  a 
great  many  amateurs,  they  decide  on  "Ham- 
let." The  guests  of  the  hotel  are  assigned 
parts  in  the  play  and  an  actor  of  reputation 
is  engaged  to  play  the  title-role.  His  cos- 
tumes arrive,  but  he  doesn't,  and  at  the  crucial 
moment  Joey  Wheeze,  a  clown  from  a 
stranded  circus,  appears.  He  is  hungry  and 
broken  in  purse,  but  not  in  spirit.  He  is 
impressed  into  service  to  impersonate  the 
Prince  of  Denmark.  The  resultant  fun  kept 
audiences  laughing  at  the  Casino,  New  York, 
for  six  months.  In  the  cast  supporting  Mr. 
Foy  will  be  found  Belle  Gold,  well  remem- 
bered for  her  splendid  work  in  "The  Ham 
Tree."  Seventy-five  people  take  part  in  the 
production  and  there  are  at  least  a  score  of 
catchy  musical  numbers.  The  piece  is 
mounted  in  an  unusually  elaborate  fashion  and 
in  keeping  with  the  Shubert  standard  through- 
out. The  only  matinees  of  "Mr.  Hamlet  of 
Broadway"  will  be  given  on  Saturday.  On 
Tuesday  evening  Mr.  Foy  will  read  election 
returns  from  the  stage  in  his  own  unique 
style.  

It  is  claimed  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  as  applied  to  stage  en- 
tertainments is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the 
favorite  play  of  the  Kentucky  hills,  "In  Old 
Kentucky,"  written  by  C.  T.  Dazey,  and  pro- 
duced originally  by  Jacob  Litt  in  1892,  and 
now  known  from  ocean  to  ocean.  Now  in  its 
seventeenth  consecutive  season,  it  stands  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  money-making  plays  of 
America.  It  will  be  seen  all  next  week  at  the 
Garrick  Theatre.  It  is  bountifully  supplied 
with  that  homely  sentiment  which  is  never- 
failing  in  its  power  to  appeal  to  the  emotions. 
It  has  an  abundance  of  comedy  to  lighten  the 
shadows  of  the  plot,  it  reveals  a  delightful 
romance,  and  it  stirs  the  blood  with  its  ex- 
citing horse-race  episode.  The  merry  coterie 
of  piccaninnies,  always  identified  with  the 
play,  will  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  presenta- 
tion as  usual  this  season,  and  a  cast  of  more 
than  ordinary  merit  is  promised.  Plays  may 
come  and  plays  may  go,  but  "In  Old  Ken- 
tucky" it  seems  assured  will  go  on  forever. 
The  matinees  will  be  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
only.  

Next  week  at  the  Orpheum,  beginning  with 
the  Sunday  matinee  performance,  Miss  Minnie 
Seligman  and  Mr.  William  Bramwell  will  ap- 
pear in  Gerald  Villiers  Stuart's  one-act  play. 
"The  Drums  of  Doom,"  which  created  quite 
a  sensation  when  originally  produced  in  Lon- 
don by  Mrs.  Beerbohm  Tree  and  Mr.  Lewis 
Waller.  It  deals  with  a  thrilling  event  in  the 
life  of  an  American  politician,  to  whom  his 
wife  gives  an  abiding  love  in  his  darkest 
hour.     Miss  Seligman,  who  plays  the  wife,  is 


afforded  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
play of  that  emotional  ability,  while  Mr. 
Bramwell,  who  represents  Judge  Delaney,  a 
Western  lawyer,  maintains  his  reputation  as 
a  sterling  and  faithful  exponent  of  leading 
characters.  One  of  the  cleverest  acrobatic  acts 
in  vaudeville  is  the  performance  to  be  given 
by  the  Bounding  Gordons.  The  work  of  this 
trio  is  gracefully  executed,  and  the  youngest 
is  a  "bounding  wonder."  Katchen  Loisset,  a 
recent  Orpheum  importation,  will  appear  for 
the  first  time  in  this  city.  Her  offering  will 
be  English  and  German  songs,  after  which 
she  introduces  her  trained  pigeons  and  a  re- 
markable mimic  dog  called  "Honey."  The 
Bootblack  Quartet,  consisting  of  Messrs.  El- 
liot, Adam,  Weber,  and  Hayes,  will  indulge 
in  an  ensemble  of  melody  and  fun.  Next 
week  will  be  the  last  of  Hal  Godfrey,  who  will 
be  seen  in  an  entirely  new  comedy  of  New 
York  life  by  Edmund  Day,  entitled  "The 
Liar."     It  will  also  be  the  final  one  of  Keno, 


Walsh,  and  Melrose,  "General"  Edward  La 
\  ine,  and  of  Mile.  Bianci,  whose  repertoire 
of  classic  dances  has  scored  an  artistic  tri- 
umph.  

The  much  talked  of  musical  comedy,  "The 
Three  Twins."  a  pretentious  thing  in  the  mu- 
sical line,  will  inaugurate  the  Gottlob,  Marx 
&  Co.  season  at  the  Garrick  Theatre,  follow- 
ing "In  Old  Kentucky."  The  big  company  is 
headed  by  Victory  Morley  and  Bessie  Clif- 
ford.   

The  final  performance  of  "The  Third  De- 
gree" will  be  given  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre 
on   Sunday  night. 

Edith  Bradford,  a  much  admired  member 
of  the  original  Princess  Theatre  comic  opera 
company,  is  mentioned  favorably  as  one  of 
the  principals  in  "The  Chocolate  Soldier"  in 
New   York. 


Liqueur 
Peres  Chartreux 

— GREEN   AND   YELLOW — 

The  original  and  genuine  Chartreuse  has  always 
been  and  still  is  made  by  the  Carthusian  Monks  (Peres 
Chartreux),  who,  since  their  expulsion  from  France, 
have  been  located  at  Tarragona,  Spain;  and,  although 
the  old  labels  and  insignia  originated  by  the  Monks 
have  been  adjudged  by  the  Federal  Courts  of  this 
country  to  be  still  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Monks, 
their  world-renowned  product  is  nowadays  known  as 
"Liqueur  Peres  Chartreux." 

At  first -class  Wine  Merchants.  Grocers.  Hotels,  Cafes, 

Eatjer  &  Co.,  45  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Sole  Agents  for  United  States. 


The  Victor 
Victrola 

•J  What  the  newest  high-powered  automobile  is  lo  the 
first  horseless  carriage,  so  the  VICTOR-VICTROLA 
is  to  last  year's  talking  machines. 

q  The  VICTOR-VICTROLA  needs  no  horn.  It 
has  a  sounding  board  like  a  piano,  pouring  forth  the 
tones  in  perfectly  natural  reproduction  and  with  won- 
derful volume. 

•J  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  accept  our  invitation  to 
come  In  and  hear  the  VICTOR-VICTROLA. 
?Two   styles    of    the   VICTOR-VICTROLA- 
$200  and  $125. 
q  VICTOR-  V1CTROLAS  on  easy  terms  if  desired. 

Sherman  jpay  &  Go. 

Sleinway  and  Other  Pianos  Player  Pianos  of  aO  Grades 

Victor  Talking  Machines 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Sts.,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Sts.,  Oakland 


HOTEL  NORMANDIE 

Sutter  and  Gough  Sts. 

A   comfortable,  hEgh   order,  uptown 
hotel,  now  under  the  management  of 

THOS.  H.  SHEDDEN 
Formerly  manager  of  St.  Dunstan's 


BISMARCK  CAFE 

FRITZ  MULLER  &  SONS,  Props.    Seating  Capacity.  1800 
Leads  in  catering  to  San  Fran- 
cisco's epicures  and  music  lovers 

POPULAR    PRICES 

Music  noon,  evenings  and  after  theatre  by  the  famous 

BERR  FERDINAND  STARK'S  VIENNA  ORCHESTRA 

PACIFIC  BUILDING      San  Francisco      Market  and  Fourth 


Hotel  del  Coronado 


Molto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 

Most    Delightful    Climate    on    Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 

Summer  rates,  $3.50  per  day  and  upward 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passengers 

from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 

Coast   S.    S.    Co.   steamers. 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other   outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,   for  fishing.      Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado    Beach,    Cal. 

Or  see  H.  F.  NORCROSS,  Agent, 

334  So.    Spring  St.,   Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;  Main  3917. 


Roy  C.  Ward 
Jas.  K.  Polk 


Tas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORM  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street.  Phone  Douglas  2283 

San   Francisco,    Cal. 


PASSIONi 
PLAY 


EUROPE 


1  $240 

'(to  days) 
1   AND  UP. 


EDUCATIONAL  TOURS-PREPARATORY  READING 
THE  BOSTON  TRAVEL  SOCIETY 

203  Berkeley  BIdg..  Boston.  Mas*. 


Santa  Fe 


Unmatched 
TRANSCONTINENTAL  COMFORT 

*j  The  only  road  under  one  management,  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  to  Chicago,  thus  insuring  uniformity  of 
service.  Our  employes  are  courteous.  Our  scenery  not 
alone  interesting  but  unique.  Our  meal  service  is  managed 
by  Fred  Harvey.  Our  equipment  built  by  Pullman.  Our 
illustrated  and  descriptive  folders  will  ^interest  you.  They 
give  reliable  information. 

3  TRAINS  A  DAY 

To  Chicago,  Kansas  City  and  the  East 

Would  be  pleased  to  arrange  your  trip 

JAS.  B.  DUFFY,  Gen.  Agt,  673  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

J.J.  WARNER,  G.  A..  1112  Broadway,  Oakland 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

One  of  Them — Why  did  you  show  him  the 
door?  The  Other — He  was  from  Missouri. — 
Puck. 

He — When  shall  we  get  married?  She — 
Oh,  John  !  why  do  you  take  our  engagement 
so   seriously? — Fliegende   Blatter. 

Young  Woman  (adoringly) — It  must  be  aw- 
fully nice  to  be  wise  and  know — oh — every- 
thing!    Yale  Senior — It  is. — Yale  Courant. 

Fat  Lady — Yes,  sir,  that's  the  beauty  of 
keeping  fowls.  If  never  I  run  short  o'  meat, 
or  I'm  in  a  'urry,  I  always  fall  back  on  a 
hegg  ! — The  Bystander. 

"I  say,  Jones,  dine  with  me  at  the  house 
tonight,  will  you?"  "Certainly,  with  pleasure. 
Will  your  wife  expect  me?"  "No;  that's  the 
beauty  of  it.  We  had  a  quarrel  this  morning 
and  I  want  to  make  her  mad." — Peekskill  Pal- 
ladium. 

"A  Kentucky  couple,"  said  Mrs.  Simpkins, 
"got  married  a  few  days  ago  after  a  courtship 
which  had  lasted  fifty  years."  "I  suppose," 
replied  Mr.  Simpkins,  "the  poor  old  man  had 
become  too  feeble  to  hold  out  any  longer." — 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Mr.  Peck — I  see  by  the  paper  that  an  emi- 
nent scientist  has  asserted  that  our  prisons 
are  gradually  being  filled  with  blondes.  Mrs. 
Peck — Have  they  caught  that  light-haired 
thing  in  the  next  block  who  flirts  with  every 
married  man  she  sees  ? — Life. 

"I  read  that  a  cure  had  been  found  for 
this  'ere  sleeping  sickness,"  said  the  farmer. 
"Got  any  in  stock?"  "No,  not  yet,"  con- 
fessed the  druggist.  "Sorry,"  rejoined  the 
farmer  ;  "wanted  dime's  worth  to  try  on  the 
hired    man." — Philadelphia    Ledger. 

Constituent — Say,  Bill,  the  salary  that  goes 
with  my  job  isn't  half  enough  to  live  on. 
Can't  you  use  your  influence  to  have  it  raised 
a  little?  Alderman — I'm  afraid  not,  Jake. 
But  I'll  do  better  than  that.  I'll  use  my  in- 
fluence to  have  a  cheaper  man  appointed  to 
the  place. — Chicago    Tribune. 

Young  Featherley — Of  Shakespeare's  plays 
I  think  I  prefer  "Richelieu."  Miss  Clara — 
Er — but  Shakespeare  did  not  write  "Riche- 
lieu," Mr.  Featherley.  Young  Featherley 
(with  an  amused  smile) — Ah!  I  see.  Miss 
Clara,  you  are  one  of  the  few  left  who  be- 
lieve that  Bacon  wrote  Shakespeare's  plays. 
I  wonder  if  the  question  will  ever  be  satis- 
factorily settled  ? — New   York  Times. 

Blacksmith  (to  young  man) — You  think  you 
possess  the  necessary  qualifications  for  a 
blacksmith?      Young  Man — Yes,  sir;   I  was  a 


member  of  the  football  team  at  college. 
Blacksmith  (dubiously) — You  may  be  strong 
enough,  young  man,  but  this  business  demands 
brains  as  well  as  strength. — Life. 

"The  trip  has  had  its  discomforts,"  said 
Noah,  as  the  ark  settled  on  Mount  Ararat. 
"Yes,"  replied  his  wife.  "But  it  is  a  com- 
fort to  land  without  being  troubled  by  the  cus- 
toms inspectors." — Washington  Star. 

Wife — I  don't  see  how  you  can  say  that 
Mr.  Whitechoker  has  an  effeminate  way  of 
talking.  He  has  a  very  loud  voice.  Husband 
— I  mean  by  an  effeminate  way  of  talking, 
my  dear,  that  he  talks  all  the  time. — Bazar. 

Smith  (at  the  club) — Yes,  by  Jove,  there's 
very  little  you  can  teach  mc.  I've  been  every- 
where, done  everything,  seen  everything ! 
The  Scotch  Member — Young  man,  did  ye  ever 
have  D.  T.'s?  Smith — D.  T.'s !  Great  Scott, 
no  !  The  Scotch  Member — Then  ye've  seen 
nowt. — Sketch. 

Old  Lawyer  (to  young  partner) — Did  you 
draw  up  old  Moneybag's  will?  Young  Part- 
ner — Yes,  sir ;  and  so  tight  that  all  the 
relatives  in  the  world  can  not  break  it.  Old 
Lawyer  (with  some  disgust) — The  next  time 
there  is  a  will  to  be  drawn  up  I'll  do  it  my- 
self.— New  York  Sun. 

"And  what,"  asked  the  anxious  parent, 
"would  you  advise  in  my  daughter's  case  ?" 
"She  must  stop  all  piano  practice  at  once," 
said  the  physician,  firmly.  This  seems  a 
strange  cure  for  a  cold,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  doctor  lived  in  the  next 
flat. — Cleveland  Leader. 

Peckham  (meeting  an  old  friend) — Why, 
Dingley,  is  this  you?  I  haven't  seen  you  for 
ten  years.  How  are  you,  anyhow  ?  Dingley — 
Oh,  I'm  just  like  I  used  to  be.  By  the  way, 
Peckham,  how's  your  wife?  You  used  to  say 
you  had  the  boss  girl  when  you  were  single. 
Peckham  (sadly) — She's  still  boss. — Life. 

Daughter — Mamma,  Mr.  Blank  proposed  to 
me  last  night.  Mother — Did  you  accept  him. 
daughter?  Daughter — Yes,  mamma.  Mother 
—Has  he  any  money,  daughter?  Daughter — 
Only  eighteen  hundred  dollars  a  year,  mamma. 
Mother — Well,  daughter,  handle  him  carefully 
till  spring.  Possibly  you  can  pick  up  some- 
thing better  during  the  winter. — Washington 
Critic. 

Chicago  Connoisseur — You'll  guarantee  it 
to  be  a  genuine  carrot?  Dealer  (mildly  cor- 
recting)— Corot ;  yes,  sir.  Chicago  Connois- 
seur— If  those  trees  could  be  touched  up  a 
little,  I  think  I'd  take  it.  Feminine  Adviser — 
That  won't  make  any  difference,  papa.  Cousin 
Belle  can  fix  it  after  we  get  it  home.  (Con- 
clusively) You  know  she's  been  taking  les- 
sons.— Puck. 
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The  Election. 
In  reviewing  the  results  of  Tuesday's  election  in  San 
Francisco  the  Argonaut  hardly  knows  whether  it  has 
more  cause  to  laugh  or  to  cry.  There  is  satis- 
faction in  the  defeat  of  Francis  J.  Heney  because  it 
illustrates  the  sanity  of  our  people  with  respect  to  an 
issue  fundamental  in  its  relations  to  social  order.  The 
movement  personified  by  Mr.  Heney,  if  it  ever  had 
a  sound  foundation  in  moral  and  legal  intent,  had 
long  since  lost  its  moral  bearings  and  fallen  into  a 
bottomless  degeneracy.  And  yet,  very  curiously,  it 
was  able  to  make  effective  appeal  to  large  num- 
bers of  persons  incompetent  intellectually  to  dis- 
tinguish what  is  false  and  bogus  from  what  is  true 
and  genuine.  Yet  the  issues  were  plain  enough  to 
the  eye  of  plain  common  sense.  Under  this  move- 
ment the  powers  of  the  prosecuting  attorneyship  had 
been  yielded — either  given  away  or  sold  out — to  a  pri- 
vate interest.  Rudolph  Spreckels  had  become  prac- 
tically a  dictator,  using  the  official  powers  of  the  prose- 
cuting attorneyship  as  a  mere  personal  possession. 
Heney,  as  Spreckels's  agent  and  under  the  authority 
of    an    official    deputyship,    sustained    by    Spreckels's 


money,  exercised  these  powers  to  whatever  ends  his 
master's  purposes  or  whims  might  direct.  The  ways 
and  means  of  procedure  were  desperately  regardless 
alike  of  legality,  propriety,  decency.  They  included 
arbitrary  grants  of  immunity  for  crimes  committed  in 
payment  for  testimony  and  for  political  subservience, 
the  intimidation  or  subordination  of  officers  of  court, 
the  employment  of  the  spy  system  in  a  most  shameless 
development,  a  systematic  newspaper  agitation  to  the 
end  of  organizing  or  whipping  in  public  sentiment,  with 
other  means  similarly  contemptuous  of  legal  regularity 
and  moral  right. 

It  is  necessary  to  restate  these  things  not  because 
they  need  to  be  told  in  San  Francisco,  where  they  are 
understood  by  everybody  capable  of  understanding  any- 
thing, but  to  the  end  that  the  world  in  general  may 
know  that  in  defeating  and  rebuking  Spreckels  and 
Heney  San  Francisco  has  not  condoned  acts  of  crimi- 
nality nor  smirched  her  own  character  for  integrity. 
What  San  Francisco  has  done  is  to  rebuke  a  procedure 
which  despite  its  pretensions  had  forgotten  its  moral 
obligations,  which  in  effect  had  become  worse  than  the 
abuses  which  it  pretended  to  correct  or  to  avenge, 
which  through  one  degeneracy  after  another  had  be- 
come a  legal  and  moral  anomaly  and  a  social  stench, 
and  which  through  the  passions  engendered  by  it  had 
become  a  corrupting  influence  in  every  avenue  of  public 
life — indeed  in  many  avenues  of  private  life. 

The  American  system  can  not  endure  in  any  com- 
munity where  its  fundamental  principles  can  be  disre- 
garded with  impunity.  A  point  had  been  reached  in 
San  Francisco  where  legality,  legitimacy,  regularity — 
where  these  principles  had  to  be  enforced  or  else  a 
public  dictatorship  openly  confessed.  The  issue  was 
plain  enough  to  common  sense;  it  was  perfectly  com- 
prehended by  those  who,  like  the  Argonaut,  hold 
public  integrity,  regardless  of  mere  persons  and  mere 
interests,  above  all  else.  It  was  not  comprehended  by 
a  very  considerable  element  of  theorists  and  sentimen- 
talists, good  people  enough  in  intent,  but  born  inca- 
pables  and  irresponsibles — a  class  which  for  all  its 
virtuous  intentions  terribly  augments  the  burden  which 
those  of  us  who  feel  the  responsibility  of  sustaining 
the  law  and  of  enforcing  the  essential  principles  of 
civilized  order  must  forever  carry. 

The  significance  of  Tuesday's  voting  is  emphatic  and 
impressive.  Let  it  not  be  misunderstood  away  from 
home.  Let  what  is  above  said  be  borne  in  mind — that 
it  is  a  rebuke  to  degeneracies  of  practice  masquerading 
under  the  cloak  of  moral  pretensions.  In  rendering 
this  verdict  against  the  Spreckels  and  Heney  move- 
ment San  Francisco  does  not  give  judgment  for  graft 
or  grafters.  

In  San  Francisco,  as  in  every  other  large  city,  there 
is  a  considerable  element  which  lives  upon  or  through 
or  in  sympathy  with  social  vice  in  one  or  another  of 
its  many  forms.  This  element  is  made  up  of  many 
factors — property-holders  who  lease  their  buildings  for 
vicious  uses,  merchants  who  find  profit  in  those  aclivi- 
ties  which  vice  promotes  and  yields,  the  direct  traf- 
fickers in  forbidden  and  questionable  things — these  with 
their  connections,  associations,  employees,  and  sympa- 
thizers. It  is  an  element  which  makes  everywhere  a 
considerable  political  force,  a  force  proportionately  quite 
as  large  in  San  Francisco  as  elsewhere.  In  former 
years  this  force,  in  combination  with  that  of  organized 
labor  under  sinister  leadership,  has  controlled  the  poli- 
tics of  San  Francisco.  The  combination  does  not 
indeed,  make  a  majority  of  our  people,  but  it  is  large 
enough  numerically  to  achieve  political  success  when 
the  so-called  better  elements  divide  into  factions  and 
so  dissipate  their  strength  by  separated  or  antagonistic 
political  action.  Again  and  again  in  our  local  history 
the  so-called  respectable  elements  have  been  beaten  not 
because,  reckoned  together,  they  do  not  make  a  ma 
jority,  but  because  they  can  not  be  brought  to  act 
together. 

In   the  election   of   McCarthy   to   the   mayoralty   we 


have  the  repetition  of  an  old  story.  McCarthy  goes 
into  the  mayoralty  with  a  vote  of  approximately  28,000 
out  of  a  total  of  approximately  67,000  votes  cast  and 
of  approximately  90,000  registrations.  He  is  elected 
not  by  a  majority  of  our  people,  but  by  a  minority,  and 
he  would  not  have  been  elected  if  the  votes  which  were 
divided  between  two  respectable  candidates  had  Keen 
concentrated  upon  either  of  them.  There  is  small  satis- 
faction in  saying  "I  told  you  so";  it  was  not  a  case  in 
which  prophecy  was  difficult  or  in  which  the  declaration 
of  an  obvious  truth  required  either  much  insight  or 
much  courage.  But  we  must  remind  the  public  that  the 
Argonaut  not  only  saw  the  situation  clearly,  but  set  it 
forth  with  such  emphasis  as  it  could.  Whosesoever  the 
fault  may  be,  the  Argonaut  comforts  itself  in  the  reflec- 
tion that  it  did  its  best  by  pointing  out  the  hazard  and 
by  showing  how  to  evade  it  to  bring  about  a  better 
result. 

It  would  be  waste  of  effort  to  multiply  phrases  in 
explanation  of  how  the  election  of  McCarthy  was 
brought  about.  It  is  quite  enough  to  suggest  the 
method  in  outline.  There  was  first  combination  of 
the  open-town  advocates  with  the  Union  Labor  organi- 
zation. Then  there  was  undoubtedly  a  trade  which 
brought  the  least  reputable  element  of  the  Republican 
machine  to  McCarthy's  support — probably  in  return  for 
votes  for  Fickert.  Then  there  was  the  police  and  fire 
brigades,  so  corrupted  by  successive  changes  of  regime 
and  cumulative  debaucheries  as  to  be  easily  won  when 
this  kind  of  game  is  being  played.  Then  there  was 
the  stupid  and  vicious  effort  of  the  Spreckels-Phelan- 
Heneyites  to  defeat  Crocker  by  drawing  away  votes  to 
the  hopeless  Leland  candidacy.  On  top  of  all,  there  was 
the  political  indiscretion  of  a  candidacy  lacking  at  more 
than  one  point  ia  what  the  politicians  call  availability. 
Mr.  Crocker,  while  eminently  a  good  man  for  mayor, 
was  not  a  good  candidate,  for  reasons  which  need  not 
here  be  discussed. 

The  Argonaut  likes  even  in  situations  controlled  by 
what  it  regards  as  political  indiscretion  to  be  hopeful 
for  the  future.  There  is  oftentimes  a  sobering  and 
moralizing  effect  in  official  responsibility  which  gives 
character  and  even  a  certain  dignity  to  men  of  small 
promise.  In  more  than  one  case  we  have  seen  a  cheap 
candidate  turn  out  a  fairly  capable  official.  But  we  do 
not  find  it  easy  to  be  hopeful  in  the  present  instance. 
McCarthy  comes  to  the  mayoralty  under  circumstances 
calculated  to  inflame  the  worst  elements  of  a  bad  char- 
acter. It  is  impossible  to  be  hopeful  of  any  good  for 
or  by  him.  The  facts  are  not  to  be  disguised :  he  is 
a  coarse,  ignorant,  pretentious,  and  vicious  product  of 
low  life;  he  is  a  born  hoodlum,  a  born  bully.  So 
spotted  a  leopard  is  not  likely  to  change  his  spots  nor  to 
lose  them.  In  the  mayoralty,  if  he  be  not  throttled 
by  resistance  in  the  board  of  supervisors,  he  will  lead 
San  Francisco  a  dance  like  that  to  which  we  learned 
to  step  under  his  friend  and  political  progenitor, 
Schmitz.  The  hope  is  that  there  will  be  found  in  the 
new  hoard  of  supervisors  a  restraining  and  correcting 

force.     As  we  write  on  Wednesday  it  is  still  too  S 

to  know  the  constitution  of  the  coming  board.  It  is 
not  likely  to  be  strong,  but  we  are  hopeful  that  it  will 
be  dominated  at  least  by  honest  intent.  If  not,  if  the 
board  of  supervisors  shall  dance  to  the  fiddling  of  the 
mayor  to  be,  the  immediate  fortunes  of  San  Francisco 
are  not  hopeful.  Indeed,  in  any  event,  it  is  not  pleas- 
ant to  look  forward  to  the  next  two  years.  Almost 
certainly  it  must  be  a  period  of  doubtful  faith,  of ' 
restrained  enterprise,  of  waiting  until  the  clouds  of 
fear  and  distrust  shall  roll  by. 


One    lesson    of    the    campaign    just    ended    is    this, 
natnelv.     that     in     municipal     matters     at     least     party 
authority  is  a  thing  of  the  past.     We  have  no  parties 
any    more    in    San    Francisco.     And    with    p: 
with  the  discipline  and  cooperation  which  it 
of   the    way,   what   next?     There   are   long 
fessors  and   professional   reformers  who   wi 
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glibly  enough.  Nevertheless  the  answer  is  not  impres- 
sive. The  party  system  has  its  faults,  and  they  are 
plain  enough,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  Argonaut  the 
no-parrv  system  is  infinitely  worse.  It  is,  indeed,  noth- 
ing better  than  political  chaos,  dominated  loosely  by 
a  mere  personalism.  We  see  how  it  has  worked  in 
the  campaign  just  ended,  precisely  as  we  have  seen 
how  it  works  in  other  and  previous  elections.  And 
if  there  be  those  ready  to  contrast  the  party  system 
with  the  no-party  system,  let  them  mark  the  confusions, 
extravagances,  corruptions,  and  shames  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's political  life  in  recent  years  with  the  order,  the 
general  decency,  the  honesty,  and  the  efficiency  of  our 
State  official  life.  

If  we  are  ever  to  have  better  conditions  in  San 
Francisco  we  must  cultivate  those  principles  upon 
which  orderly  and  decent  politics  rests.  We  must 
learn  how-  to  bring  the  decently-purposed  and  well- 
intentioned  majority  of  our  people  into  harmonious  and 
cooperative  action.  This  is  easily  said:  it  falls  glibly 
and  trippingly  from  the  tongue.  But  how-  to  do  it — 
that  is  quite  another  story.  It  can  not  be  done  until 
we  shall  have  unlearned  lessons  impressed  upon  us  by 
long  vears  of  difference  and  strife.  It  would  seem  that 
our  experience  of  Ruef  and  Schmitz  should  have 
taught  us  the  lesson  of  cooperate  action  in  politics. 
Manifestly,  experience  has  been  lost  upon  us.  Possibly 
we  are  not  capable  of  sympathetic  and  combined  action. 
In  despairing  moments  the  Argonaut  has  found  itself 
wondering  if  in  our  antecedents  and  propensities  we 
be  not  indeed  a  people  deficient  in  that  Anglo-Saxon 
instinct  which  enables  communities  which  possess 
it  to  work  in  common  political  purposes  to  common 
ends.  

What  Mr.  Fickert  will  do  with  the  pending  graft 
cases  the  Argonaut  can  only  surmise.  The  whole  mat- 
ter has  been  so  confused  and  corrupted,  so  involved 
in  weariness  and  contempt  that  possibly  nothing  can 
be  done.  We  fear  that  the  Argonaut  was  only  too  true 
a  prophet  when  again  and  again  it  reminded  Messrs. 
Spreckels  and  Heney  that  by  their  mischievous  pro- 
cedures they  were  rendering  any  worthy  outcome  of 
the  graft  prosecution  an  impossibility.  There  will  be 
those  to  advise  Mr.  Fickert  to  suspend  or  throw  over 
the  whole  wear)'  business.  The  Argonaut  will  not  be 
one  of  these.  Xow.  as  at  all  times  since  this  prose- 
cution was  instituted,  the  voice  of  the  Argonaut  is  for 
prosecution  by  legal  and  regular  methods  of  all  guilty 
persons,  whoever  they  may  be  or  however  they  may  be 
placed.  Mr.  Fickert  should  take  up  these  cases  one 
by  one,  and  if  practicable  he  should  openly  counsel  with 
men  of  recognized  standing  at  the  bar  representative 
of  both  factions.  If  in  a  particular  case  he  shall  find 
evidence  yielding  a  prospect  of  conviction  he  should 
go  ahead  energetically  and  earnestly,  regardless  of 
any  consideration  save  his  sworn  duty.  If  he  shall  find 
in  any  case  that  there  is  no  evidence  justifying  hopes 
of  conviction  then  he  should  take  the  action  usual  in 
such  circumstances.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Argonaut 
there  is  but  one  course  for  Mr.  Fickert,  and  that  is 
the  open  and  straightforward  course,  regardless  of 
any  presumed  mandate  on  the  basis  of  Tuesday's 
election.  , 

Peter  G.  Burnett. 

There  is  on  foot  at  San  Jose,  under  the  sponsorship 
of  Judge  John  E.  Richards,  a  movement  to  erect  a 
statue  on  the  site  of  the  old  State  House  in  that  city  in 
commemoration  of  Peter  G.  Burnett,  the  first  governor 
of  California.  This  movement  grows  out  of  a  feeling 
that  this  generation  and  those  which  are  to  follow  will 
gain  great  and  permanent  benefit  by  cherishing  the 
memories  of  our  romantic  and  heroic  era.  That  the 
movement  may  be  a  representative  one  it  is  proposed  to 
invite  contributions  in  small  sums  from  members  of 
the  Native  Sons'  Society  and  of  others  professedly 
interested  in  State  history,  the  idea  being  that  the  sen- 
timental motives  involved  in  the  project  will  be  pro- 
moted by  making  the  appeal  a  wide  one. 

Peter  G.  Burnett,  while  a  true  argonaut  in  the  sense 
that  he  was  attracted  to  California  by  the  discovery 
of  gold,  was  curiously  enough  a  resident  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  long  before  the  country  of  California  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  United  States.  He  came  to  Cali- 
fo>  /ia  not  from  the  East,  but  from  the  Xorth — from 
;  in — whence  he  had  previously  come  so  early  as 

-b.     The  motives   which   brought  him  to  the   Pacific 

st   were  not  those  of  the  gold-seeker,  but  those  of 

enthusiastic  patriot  eager  to  claim  for  the  American 

ag  the     asl  Oregon  country  then  in  dispute  between 


the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Burnett  was  a 
frontier  Missouri  lawyer,  a  man  of  great  mental  keen- 
ness and  refinement,  of  prodigious,  moral  earnestness 
and  high  capacity  for  leadership.  He  was  among  the 
first  to  become  impressed  sentimentally  with  the  impor- 
tance of  an  American  outlet  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean; 
and  pending  the  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  for  joint  occupation  of  the  Oregon 
country  he  became  enamored  of  the  project  to  fill 
up  Oregon  w-ith  an  American  population  and  so  hold 
it  for  the  stars  and  stripes.  He  made  himself  master 
of  such  facts  as  were  available  respecting  the  Ore- 
gon country,  then  held  public  meetings  in  western  Mis- 
souri where  he  lived— in  the  neighborhood  of  where 
Kansas  City  now  stands— arousing  in  considerable 
numbers  an  enthusiasm  comparable  with  his  own.  These 
meetings  held  in  1842  culminated  in  the  Oregon  emi- 
gration in  1843.  Burnett,  who  had  been  the  inspirer 
of  the  movement,  became  likewise  its  practical  leader. 
He  was  the  captain  of  a  company  which  left  Inde- 
pendence. Missouri,  in  April.  1843,  and  which  arrived 
in  the  Willamette  Valley.  Oregon,  in  the  late  fall  of 
that  year,  to  be  followed  by  other  similar  and  larger 
movements  in  subsequent  years. 

The  pioneer  history  of  Oregon  is  marked  by  many 
extraordinary  circumstances,  and  by  none  more  sig- 
nificantly than  the  organization  of  what  is  historically 
called  the  Provisional  Government.  Under  treaty  the 
country  was  subject  to  joint  occupation  by  British  and 
Americans.  Both  of  the  treaty  powers  were  represented 
by  considerable  numbers  of  people,  but  neither  was 
authorized  to  set  up  a  scheme  of  political  government 
It  fell  to  the  people  of  the  Oregon  country,  in  carrying 
on  the  general  purposes  of  civilized  life,  to  make  their 
own  government.  The  Americans  coming  in  1843  and 
in  the  two  or  three  years  immediately  thereafter  largely 
outnumbered  the  British:  and  when  a  movement  was  set 
on  foot  for  a  provisional  scheme  of  government  they 
dominated  it.  Peter  G.  Burnett,  one  of  the  very  few- 
competent  lawyers  in  the  country,  likewise  a  man  of 
trained  and  constructive  mind,  was  an  active  and  per- 
haps the  most  effective  man  in  the  movement.  It 
would  be  too  much  to  claim  for  Burnett  the  whole 
credit  of  the  Oregon  provisional  system:  but  in  the 
making  of  this  system  he  bore  the  laboring  oar.  The 
system  was  more  nearly  his  than  that  of  any  other  one 
man.  It  was  a  system  founded  in  the  American  con- 
ception of  things,  colored  at  all  points  by  American 
ideas.  The  people  rallied  to  it;  it  became  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Oregon  political  system.  By  it  there  were 
established  social  and  political  conditions  which  made 
the  further  Americanization  of  Oregon  a  necessity. 
The  senice  rendered  by  Peter  G.  Burnett  in  Oregon, 
if  it  had  terminated  in  events  which  permanently  estab- 
lished American  authority  over  that  country-,  would 
have  entitled  him  to  rank  among  the  State-builders  of 
American  history. 

The  restlessness  of  mind,  in  conjunction  with  high 
physical  energies,  which  had  prompted  Burnett's  move 
to  Oregon,  carried  him  to  California  upon  tfie  discov- 
ery of  gold.  And  upon  his  arrival  here  the  qualities 
and  accomplishments  which  had  made  him  a  leader  and 
a  founder  in  the  north  quickly  brought  him  into  public 
notice.  He  became  the  attorney  and  practically  the 
partner  of  General  Sutter;  today  many,  perhaps  most, 
of  the  land  titles  in  the  city  of  Sacramento  trace  back 
to  Sutter  through  Peter  G.  Burnett.  In  the  local  or- 
ganization of  the  State,  Burnett's  capacity  for  con- 
structive work  asserted  itself:  he  became  a  leader  and 
director  of  affairs,  then  the  first  governor  of  the  State. 
It  was  in  the  work  of  organization  that  Burnett's 
powers  were  at  their  best.  As  an  administrator  he  was 
capable,  though  not  remarkable.  His  official  service  is 
marked  by  nothing  which  makes  it  exceptional.  Sub- 
sequently, upon  retiring  from  the  governorship,  he  be- 
came a  legal  practitioner,  holding  a  respectable  and 
even  eminent  place  at  the  bar  as  long  as  he  devoted 
himself  to  professional  work.  He  lived  far  into  the 
present  era.  his  later  life  being  marked  by  the  author- 
ship of  a  book  of  memories  in  which  his  Oregon  and 
California  experiences  are  interestingly  set  forth. 

California  will  do  well  to  build  a  monument  to  Peter 
G.  Burnett.  If  not  a  great  man.  he  was  at  least  an 
eminently  worthy  one.  and  he  played  a  part  in  our 
affairs  entirely  proper  to  be  commemorated  for  the 
inspiration  of  future  generations.  Judge  Richards  is 
quite  right  in  the  suggestion  that  this  monument,  if  it 
shall  be  built,  should  represent  the  contributions  of  a 
large  number  of  persons.  For  a  few  out  of  their  bounty 
to  erect  this  monument  would  imply  nothing  of  impor- 
tance, it  would  yield  nothing  toward  that  development 


of  popular  interest  which  in  itself  is  the  highest  justi- 
fication of  this  movement. 


Municipal  Regeneracy  at  Berkeley. 
When  something  less  than  a  year  ago  our  neighbor- 
ing city  of  Berkeley  entered  upon  the  try-out  of  a 
political  experiment,  the  Argonaut  promised  to  keep  a 
faithful  eye  on  the  progress  of  events  and  to  let  the 
world  know  if  the  performance  should  match  the  brag. 
The  new7  system  was  adopted  in  February,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  legislature  in  March,  and  went  into  effect 
July  1.  Xow,  for  full  four  months  Berkeley  has  been 
under  the  new  regime,  and  already  we  are  getting  some 
interesting  hints  of  how  municipal  regeneracy  in  the 
hands  of  the  "most  cultivated  and  moral"  community 
in  California  works  in  practice. 

In  its  operations  the  commission  project  is  not  auto- 
matic. Like  pretty  much  everything  of  human  crea- 
tion, it  calls  for  somebody  to  take  the  initiative,  some- 
body to  work.  At  the  same  time  it  was  hardly  in 
keeping  that  those  college  professors,  clergymen,  retired 
naval  officers,  and  other  eminent  respectables  who  had 
earnestly  espoused  the  movement  should  busy  diem- 
selves  in  political  activities.  Indeed,  there  was  a  time 
when  it  looked  as  if  the  project  must  come  to  a  dead 
halt  for  the  want  of  promotion :  and  it  was  at  this  time 
that  a  very  energetic  firm  of  real  estate  operators  came 
to  the  front,  lending  the  aid  of  their  organizing  and 
exploiting  talent  to  the  cause  of  purity-  in  government. 
In  the  campaign  which  preceded  inauguration  of  the 
new  system  the  Mason-McDuffie  Company  took  ui>on 
itself  all  the  rough  work,  leaving  it  to  the  good,  the 
true,  and  the  dutiful  to  define  the  principles  and  absorb 
the  dignities  of  the  new  dispensation. 

The  Mason-McDuffie  Company  is  not  unknown  to 
fame.  It  is  nothing  less,  if  you  please,  than  the  selling 
agency  of  that  group  of  speculators  and  general  ex- 
ploiters of  which  Mr.  Louis  Titus  is  the  chief.  The 
active  management  of  this  company  combines  the 
charms  of  collegiate  manners  with  certain  subtle  arts 
acquired  in  the  Oakland  retail  trade.  Xobody  know- 
better  how  to  fuse  in  just  proportions  the  elements  of 
social  grace  and  trade  cajolery  than  the  active  young 
men   of  this   firm. 

The  diplomacies  of  the  Mason-McDuffie  Company  are 
not  limited  to  trivialities.  Who  does  not  remember 
the  movement  of  two  years  ago,  when  the  whole  State 
was  torn  up  over  a  State  capital  fight  inaugurated  to 
the  end  that  the  Mason-McDuffie  wind-swept  tracts  be- 
tween Berkeley  and  the  Straits  might  enjoy  a  little 
profitable  advertising?  Something  of  that  largeness  of 
purpose  involved  in  this  State  capital  agitation  was 
exhibited  in  the  movement  for  political  regeneration 
in  Berkeley,  for  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  the 
Mason-McDuffie  Compnay  acted  with  its  eyes  wide 
open — not  only  wide  open,  but  steadfastly  fixed  upon 
practical  results.  The  story  as  it  continues  will  unfold 
the  true  inwardness  of  this  calculation. 

The  Spring  Construction  Company  owns  a  quarry 
half  way  up  the  mountainside  in  the  Xorth  Berkeley 
region.  Some  forty-  tinjes  per  day  or  more  the  agents 
of  this  company  set  off  a  barrel  of  powder  somewhere 
in  the  bowels  of  the  Xorth  Berkeley  hills.  The  explo- 
sions herald  the  dawn  and  are  repeated  during  the  day 
and  until  far  into  the  night.  There  is  no  respect  for 
Sunday,  nor  for  holidays.  It  has  kept  the  whole  of 
Xorth  Berkeley  in  more  or  less  of  an  uproar  for  three 
or  four  years.  Quite  naturally,  there  has  developed  a 
general  feeling  of  resentment  against  a  practice  which 
besides  being  a  persistent  nuisance  is  something  of  a 
menace  to  life  and  property.  In  previous  years  the 
Berkeley  trustees,  chosen  in  the  old  vulgar  way.  were 
besieged  by  committees  and  deluged  with  petitions  pray- 
ing for  action  to  stop  the  blasting  of  the  Spring  Con- 
struction Company.  An  active  leader  in  these  procedures 
was  one  Beverly  L.  Hodghead,  a  gentleman  whose  pro- 
fessional and  business  connections  are  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  whose  domicile  is  iff  Berkeley.  Those  who 
recall  the  old  and  less  enlightened  days  remember  with 
what  fervor  the  excellent  Hodghead  pleaded  the  cause 
of  academic  quiet  in  the  matter  of  blasting  operations. 
Curiously  enough,  this  same  Hodghead.  under  the  invi- 
tation of  the  new  charter  and  buoyed  by  the  practical 
efforts  of  the  Mason-McDuffie  Company,  was  carried 
into  the  mayoralty.  All  Xorth  Berkeley  breathed 
freer:  the  election  of  the  good  Hodghead  was  recog- 
nized not  only  as  a  triumph  of  virtue  in  civic  affairs, 
but  as  a  victory  over  that  sordid  interest  which  bad 
made  night  and  day  hideous  in  the  Xorth  Berkeley  hills. 
It  appears  that  the  Spring  Construction  Company 
is  only  one  of  many  names  under  which  the  spirit  of 
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progress  holds  her  sustained  flight  amid  the  Berkeley 
hills.  The  Argonaut  can  not  he  responsible  for  what 
common  report  says,  but  perhaps  we  are  not  going  too 
far  in  declaring  that  rumor  hath  it  that  the  Spring  Con- 
struction Company  is  only  one  of  the  various  Titus 
activities  of  which  the  Mason-McDuffie  Company  is  the 
most  suave  and  showy.  The  Mason-McDuffie  Company 
is  a  consumer  of  crushed  rock  and  has  been  the  largest  of 
the  customers  of  the  Spring  Construction  Company's 
quarries.  Since  time  out  of  mind  the  bulk  of  the  Spring 
Construction  Company's  product,  developed  through  the 
blasting  process,  has  been  acquired  by  the  Mason- 
McDuffie  Company  and  spread  over  those  long  lanes 
leading  to  and  through  the  Mason-McDuffie  speculative 
tracts.  It  is  true  that  Professor  Lawson  of  the  uni- 
versity has  after  an  impertinent  analysis  declared  this 
rock  to  be  relatively  valueless;  none  the  less,  it  has 
served  the  purpose  of  those  "improvements"  which 
nobody  expects  to  last  longer  than  the  period  necessary 
for  the  marketing  of  the  lots. 

This  brings  us  to  a  point  where  we  must  look  back- 
ward a  moment:  After  many  rounds  in  the  fight 
against  the  blasting  nuisance,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Hodghead,  a  compromise  was  reached  in  the  fall 
of  1907.  It  was  agreed  that  if  the  town  trustees  would 
give  leave  to  continue  the  blasting  until  September, 
1909,  then  those  operations  should  cease  permanently; 
and  in  accordance  with  this  understanding  the  trustees 
granted  a  permit  to  the  Spring  Construction  Company 
to  continue  its  operations  until  September,  1909.  In 
the  meantime  the  government  of  the  good,  the  true,  and 
the  dutiful,  promoted  by  the  Mason-McDuffie  Company, 
and  with  Mr.  Beverly  Hodghead  as  its  guiding  spirit, 
came  into  authority,  as  already  set  forth.  Just  before 
the  time  specified  in  the  blasting  permit  granted  to  the 
Spring  Construction  Company  had  rolled  round,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Mason-McDuffie  Company  appeared 
before  the  municipal  commission — in  other  words,  the 
regenerated  Berkeley  government — and  suavely  asked 
that  the  privilege  of  blasting  be  continued  to  the 
Spring  Construction  Company  for  another  year.  Here, 
thought  the  hillside  dwellers,  was  where  their  former 
champion.  Mayor  Hodghead,  would  come  out  strong — 
here  was  where  civic  virtue  would  demonstrate  itself. 
And  here,  let  us  interpolate,  the  story  grows  painful. 
There  was  embarrassment,  confusion,  hesitation.  In 
the  midst  of  it  all  the  mayor — the  same  good  Hodg- 
head— presented  to  the  board  a  written  opinion  too  long 
for  anybody  excepting  a  college  professor  to  read, 
declaring  that  he  had  changed  his  mind  with  respect 
to  the  blasting  question.  Upon  the  application  of  the 
Mason-McDuffie  Company,  upon  the  mayor's  recom- 
mendation, over  the  protest  of  the  hillside  dwellers, 
permission  to  continue  blasting  was  extended  for 
another  year,  or  until  September,  1910.  This  was  some 
three  weeks  ago. 

But  the  Berkeley  charter,  it  appears,  is  a  double 
hinged  affair  which  swings  both  ways.  It  provides 
that  when  officials  chosen  under  its  provisions  fail  in 
their  duty  toward  the  people,  they  may  by  certain  pro- 
cedures elaborately  defined  be  "recalled"  by  popular 
vote.  It  provides  also  that  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  num- 
ber of  persons  voting  for  mayor  at  the  last  preceding 
election  may  initiate  legislation  and  present  it  for  action 
to  the  municipal  commission.  The  hillsiders,  red-eyed 
against  the  blasting  nuisance,  angered  by  the  desertion 
of  their  erstwhile  champion,  Hodghead.  chose  the 
second  of  these  alternatives.  They  drafted  an  'ordi- 
nance prohibiting  blasting,  and  speedily  secured  the 
signatures  necessary  to  legally  initiate  it  before  the 
rning  commission.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the 
government  of  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  dutiful  heard 
something  drop.  There  was  a  hasty  meeting  of  the 
mayor  and  the  commission ;  there  was  eager  discussion 
of  affairs  behind  closed  doors,  and  then  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  permit  granted  to  the  Spring  Con- 
struction Company,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Mason- 
McDuffie  Company,  approved  by  Beverly  Hodghead, 
mayor,  had  been  rescinded.  The  regenerated,  taking 
counsel  of  their  fears,  had  not  dared  wait  upon  the 
issue.  They  dared  not  refuse  to  enact  the  hillsiders' 
ordinance;  they  did  not  dare  face  the  "recall."  They 
simply  turned  tail — went  hack  on  their  own  previous 
action.  Following  this  action  the  Spring  Construction 
Company  has  been  notified  to  cease  its  operations  within 
thirty  days.  The  Mason-McDuffie  Company  will  have 
to  get  its  rock  elsewhere  and  presumably  at  greater 
cost. 

It  hardly  seems  necessary'  to  point  the  moral  of  this 
interesting  history.  The  fact  that  the  regenerate 
Berkeley  government  apparently  surrendered  its  powers 


in  a  matter  of  public  importance  to  a  particular  firm 
of  promoters,  illustrates  an  old  principle  in  practical 
politics  and  shows  that  regenerators  act  very  much  like 
the  wicked  when  they  get  into  places  of  political  au- 
thority. That  a  firm  of  political  exploiters,  having 
gotten  its  friends  into  power,  acted  like  other  exploiters, 
demanding  its  pound  of  flesh,  again  illustrates  an  estab- 
lished principle  of  political  practice.  The  fact  that  a 
mayor,  committed  in  the  days  before  his  election  to  a 
local  reform,  forgot  his  old  ideas  and  acted  under  the 
counsel  of  his  political  friends,  illustrates  still  another 
familiar  principle.  The  only  really  new  thing  in  the 
whole  business  is  the  point  illustrated  in  the  hasty 
rescinding  by  the  governing  board  of  its  blasting  per- 
mit, under  popular  pressure  endowed  with  the  powers 
of  legislative  initiative.  Something  at  least  has  been 
gained.  A  way  has  been  found  to  recall  a  group  of 
recreant  municipal  reformers  to  an  obligation  which 
plainly  they  had  forgotten.  But  just  how  Mayor 
Hodghead  and  the  governing  commission  of  Berkeley 
are  going  to  hold  their  heads  up  hereafter  the  Argo- 
naut doesn't  quite  see. 


The  Result  in  New  York. 

The  result  of  the  municipal  election  in  New  York 
is  comprehensible  only  upon  consideration  of  the 
circumstances  leading  up  to  it.  The  Tammany  organi- 
zation, nominally  Democratic  but  wholly  predatory, 
which  has  controlled  the  city  government  under  Mayor 
McClellan,  found  itself  up  against  universal  condemna- 
tion and  resentment.  Tammany  is  expert  in  the  devices 
and  shifts  of  politics,  and  it  met  the  situation  by  put- 
ting at  the  head  of  its  municipal  ticket  a  man  eminent 
for  high  character  and  worthy  citizenship — Judge  Gay- 
nor.  Then  followed  a  ticket  made  up  of  the  usual 
Tammany  agents — the  rough-scuff  of  professional  poli- 
tics. The  calculation  was  that  the  name  and  good 
repute  of  Judge  Gaynor  would  carry  the  ticket  through ; 
that  once  in  office  Gaynor  would  be  subdued,  smirched, 
or  isolated,  and  that  the  administration  would  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  interest  of  Tammany  Hall  by  those  whom 
Gaynor's  respectability  had  helped  into  office. 

Against  this  cunning  scheme  the  Democratic  and 
independent  organizations  combined  in  a  genuine  fusion 
movement.  Mr.  Bannard,  a  Republican  and  a  thor- 
oughly reputable  man,  was  named  for  the  mayor- 
alty, the  ticket  in  its  general  make-up  representing 
all  political  parties  and  being  throughout  entirely 
respectable.  But  there  were  those  who  while  opposing 
Tammany  could  not  be  brought  to  support  Bannard. 
It  became  apparent  that  Gaynor  would  be  elected  and 
that  probably  he  would  carry  into  office  the  Tammany 
rough-scuffers  nominated  on  the  ticket  with  him.  It 
was  at  this  point  that  Hearst's  candidacy  was  brought 
into  the  situation.  Certain  Democrats  antagonistic  to 
Tammany  conceived  the  idea  that  an  independent  and 
quasi-Democratic  candidacy  would  take  away  enough 
votes  from  the  Tammany  ticket  to  defeat  it,  giving  the 
election  to  Bannard  and  to  the  respectable  fusion  ticket 
headed  by  his  name.  Hearst  was  hit  upon  as  the  can- 
didate to  turn  this  trick,  and  he  accepted  a  nomination 
understanding  perfectly  that  his  individual  success  was 
hardly  a  possibility.  The  scheme  worked  out  not  quite 
as  planned,  but  with  substantial  success.  Gaynor,  in- 
deed, has  been  elected,  but  the  ticket  nominated  with 
him  has  been  defeated.  Thus  as  a  net  result  Xew 
York  will  have  Gaynor.  a  respectable  man.  in  the 
mayoralty,  supported  by  an  eminently  respectable  body 
of  fusionists  in  subordinate  places. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Hearst  to  say  that  in  this  instance  if 
in  none  other  in  his  whole  public  life  he  has  done  an 
eminently  worthy  public  service,  since  but  for  his  can- 
didacy the  whole  Tammany  ticket  would  have  been 
elected.  , 

Editorial  Notes. 
The  site  of  the  old  capitol  at  San  Jose,  called 
rather  cheaply  Postoffice  Park,  and  whereon  it  is  now 
proposed  to  erect  a  memorial  in  honor  of  California's 
first  governor.  Peter  G.  Burnett,  is  marked  by  a  ridicu- 
lous figure  which  the  stupidity  and  good  nature  of 
some  past  and  gone  board  of  aldermen  permitted  to  be 
erected  there.  It  represents  one  Cogswell  benignantly 
inviting  the  populace  to  partake  of  a  cup  of  cold  water 
and  at  the  same  time  to  pay  tribute  of  honor  to  the 
virtues  of  the  donor,  none  other  than  Cogswell  himself. 
The  personage  thus  commemorated  was.  it  appears,  a 
dentist,  a  commonplace  man.  who  attained  some  little 
prosperity  twenty-five  or  more  years  ago  and  who  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  living  through  the  centuries  on  not 
only  one  but  many  pedestals.     San  Francisco,  as  well 


as  San  Jose  and  half  a  dozen  other  cities,  had  at  one 
time  Cogswell  fountains,  all  apparently  worked  out  at 
the  same  stove  foundry.  Most  of  these  monstrosities 
have  suffered  deserved  annihilation,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn  the  figure  at  San  Jose  being  the  only  one  that  has 
escaped.  If  the  municipal  board  of  San  Jose  can  not 
bring  itself  to  cast  this  ridiculous  and  outworn  effigy 
upon  the  scrap  heap,  there  ought  surely  to  be  civic 
pride  enough,  combined  with  sufficient  enterprise,  on 
the  part  of  the  San  Jose  citizenry  to  go  forth  some 
night  in  the  dark  of  the  moon  and  drag  it  from  a  place 
which  it  cheapens  and  discredits.  When  this  shall  be 
done,  as  in  time  it  must  be,  let  us  hope  that  it  will  give 
San  Francisco  the  courage  to  tear  down  the  dumb 
soda-water  stand  which  under  the  name  of  the  Lotta 
Fountain  has  so  long  vulgarized  the  most  conspicuous 
junction  of  streets  in  this  city. 


Now  that  the  mind  of  San  Jose  is  bestirred  history- 
wise,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  an  opportunitv 
presented  in  that  city  for  the  preservation  of  a  fine 
example  of  Spanish  domestic  architecture.  Practically 
everywhere  in  Northern  California  we  have  permitted 
the  adobes  of  the  Spanish  era  to  fall  into  decay  and 
ruin.  In  San  Francisco  we  have,  indeed,  preserved 
Mission  Dolores,  but  we  can  not  recall  that  any  other 
building  of  the  Spanish  era  exists  in  the  municipal  dis- 
trict. With  greater  foresight  the  army  authorities  have 
preserved  two  adobe  structures  at  the  western  side  of 
the  Presidio  parade.  At  San  Jose,  almost  immediately 
west  of  the  postoffice  and  fronting  the  so-called  Post- 
office  Square,  there  is  an  old  Spanish  house  in  a  toler- 
able state  of  preservation  which  might  easily  be 
restored  to  something  like  its  original  condition.  To 
save  this  structure  from  ruin  and  to  preserve  it  as  a 
memorial  of  the  Spanish  era  would  be  a  most  worthy 
achievement,  and  fortunately  it  is  possible  at  small  cost. 
This  building  ought  to  be  restored,  converted  into  a 
museum  for  the  housing  of  historical  relics,  and  main- 
tained among  the  public  institutions  of  San  Jose.  It 
would  add  a  notable  attraction  to  an  already  attractive 
city,  it  would  illustrate  the  public  spirit  of  the  city. 
and  it  would  be  a  constant  inspiration  to  historical 
study.  By  all  means  this  opportunity  should  be  seized 
while  it  offers,  for  left  to  the  ordinary  course  of  events 
the  old  structure  will  not  long  survive  that  rage  for 
progress  which  already  has  left  it  as  the  last  memorial 
of  the  Spanish  era  in  San  Jose. 


The  Astor  divorce  suit  is  another  demonstration  of 
the  moral  breakdown  of  New  York  ultra-fashionable 
life — another  proof  of  the  complete  failure  to  create 
in  New  York  an  aristocracy  founded  upon  wealth. 
There  was  a  time  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago 
when  it  looked  as  if  this  effort  led  by  the  Astors,  sup- 
ported by  the  Vanderbilts,  the  Sloanes,  and  others,  and 
recruited  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  would  be 
successful.  But  time  and  events  have  shown  that  the 
scheme  will  not  work.  An  aristocratic  organization, 
whatever  its  faults  may  be,  must  have  some  of  the  ster- 
ling elementary  virtues.  Apparently  the  very  rich 
group  in  New  York  has  none  at  all.  The  public  reports 
are  bad  enough :  the  private  reports  are  nauseating. 
The  second  generation  proves  itself  worse  than  the 
first,  being  utterly  abandoned  to  the  theory  that  wealth 
yields  license  for  the  exercise  of  every  whim  and  every 
passion.  We  have  in  this  country  apparently  but  one 
principle  capable  of  building  up  individual  character 
in  strength  sufficient  for  its  maintenance  against 
temptations  of  extreme  wealth,  and  that  principle  is 
discipline  founded  in  necessity  and  trained  in  the  school 
of  poverty.  

The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  confirmed  the  conviction  of  Samuel  Gompers  and 
John  Mitchell  in  the  matter  of  contempt  of  the  orders 
of  court.  Chief  Justice  Sherard  put  the  whole  issue 
in  a  nutshell  in  the  remark  "that  the  fundamental  issue 
is  whether  the  constitutional  agencies  of  the  govern- 
ment shall  be  obeyed  or  defied."  Gompers  and  Mitchell, 
the  former  repeatedly  and  notoriously,  defied  the  orders 
of  court,  refusing  insolently  to  refrain  from  vitu; 
tive  condemnation  of  a  court  process.  Two  courts 
have  now  passed  upon  the  matter,  condemning  the  agi- 
tators and  confirming  the  judgments  rendered  against 
them.  There  is  still  one  more  possible  procedure,  that 
of  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  will  un- 
doubtedly be  made. 


The    assassination    of   Marquis    Ito    in    !-'' 
indefensible  from  any  standpoint,  does  at  th 
demonstrate  that  there  survives  in  the  K" 
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ter  an  element  of  patriotic  spirit.  Japan  has  overridden 
and  subjugated  the  country;  she  is  imposing  her 
powers  and  her  ideas  at  every  possible  point.  It  is  not 
unnatural  that  this  sort  of  thing  should  stir  resent- 
ment, and  on  the  whole  it  is  not  surprising  that  among 
the  masses  of  outraged  Koreans  there  should  be  found 
a  few  with  the  stuff  in  them  for  martyrdom.  Of 
course,  the  thing  is  outrageous  from  every  point  of 
view,  but  incidents  like  it  have  occurred  in  every  coun- 
try subjected  to  oppression  and  wherein  there  has 
survived  a  spark  of  patriotic  feeling. 

Something  of  the  character  of  the  movement  for 
woman  suffrage  in  England  has  been  exhibited  by  pro- 
cedures in  the  public  streets  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  past  year.  W«  have  still  other 
evidence,  similar  in  kind,  in  the  fact  that  the  newest 
and  boldest  leader  of  the  movement  is  a  certain  "Lady 
Cook."  whose  policies  are  of  the  aggressive  not  to  say 
militant  order.  "Lady  Cook,"  we  are  told,  is  none 
other  than  Miss  Tennie  C.  Claflin,  friend  and  associate 
of  the  late  Victoria  Woodhull,  well  known  in  this 
country  some  twenty-five  years  ago.  where  they  were 
the  apostles  and  leaders  in  the  famous  "free  love"  move- 
ment. Miss  Claflin.  otherwise  Lady  Cook,  did  not 
abandon  America  "until  America  had  abandoned  her, 
for  before  she  left  us  to  make  her  home  in  England 
she  had  become  a  byword  and  a  sneer.  It  will  indeed 
be  interesting  if  this  rather  too  famous  woman  shall 
return  to  Xew  York  to  find  welcome  and  exploitation 
as  a  champion  of  the  rights  of  womanhood. 


Recognition  by  the  National  Geographical  Society 
of  Commander  Peary's  claim  to  have  reached  the 
North  Pole  is  in  reality  no  contribution  to  the  pending 
controversy.  Nobody  has  questioned  Peary's  claims : 
undoubtedly  he  did  reach  the  pole  as  he  declares.  The 
pending  controversy  relates  solely  to  Dr.  Cook's  claim 
of  priority  in  discovery.  That  is  a  matter  still  to 
be  determined. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Illegal  Checks— A  Correction. 
[The  editorial  note  to  the  effect  that  the  making  of  personal 
checks  for  sums  less  than  one  dollar  had  heen  made  a  mis- 
demeanor by  the  last  Congress  was  based  upon  printed  in- 
formation from  a  source  usually  reliable  and  well  informed. 
In  fact,  the  statement  was  in  general  circulation,  but  that  it 
was  originally  made  under  a  misapprehension  is  evident  from 
the  following -correspondence :] 

San  Francisco,  November  1,  1909. 

Mr.  Alfred  Holmax,  Editor  Argonaut,  San  Francisco — 
Dear  Mr.  Holman :  Some  weeks  since  I  read  an  article  in 
the  Argonaut  relative  to  legislation  prohibiting  the  circulation 
or  making  of  checks  in  amounts  of  less  than  one  dollar.  As 
I  take  everything  I  read  in  the  Argonaut  as  gospel,  I  was 
about  to  instruct  my  cashier  to  carefully  avoid  issuing  any 
xrhecks  which  would  be  in  violation  of  the  law.  However, 
on  looking  the  matter  up,  I  found  that  the  provision  referred 
to  was  part  of  the  codification  of  the  criminal  law  and  other 
statutes  which  has  been  gointr  on  for  some  years  and  which 
was  adopted  by  Congress  at  its  last  session.  The  section  in 
question  is  word  for  word  the  same  as  R.  S.  Section  3583,  of 
which  it  is  in  fact  a  copy.  Therefore  I  reauested  our  mutual 
friend,  U.  S.  District  Attorney  Devlin,  to  let  me  know  if  the 
provision  in  the  Revised  Statutes  was  applicable  to  checks. 
I  am  this  morning  in  receipt  of  a  reply  to  my  letter,  dictated 
by  one  of  his  assistants,  which  is  self-explanatory.  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  we  are  not  all  in  danger  of 
summary  arrest  and  mmishment  if  we  continue  to  pay  our 
bills   by   check,    providing   we   have   the    funds   to    meet   them. 

With  kind  regards,  I  remain,  Very  truly  yours, 

Geo.  C.  Perkins. 

department  of  justice. 

Office  of   United   States   Attorney 

For   the  Northern    District  of   California. 

San    Francisco,    October  27,    1909. 

Hon.  George  C.  Perkins,  United  States  Senator,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. — Sir:  Your  letter  of  October  19  has  been  referred  to  me  by 
Mr.  Devlin  for  answer,  and  in  reply  will  say  that  the  articles  in 
question  refer  to  Section  178  of  the  new  Penal  Code,  .which  is,  as 
you  say.  the  same  as  R.  S.  Section  3583,  and  is  to  be  construed, 
according  to  111  U.  S.  64,  in  connection  with  R.  S.  Sections  S\S2, 
3408,  3412,  3413,  as  penal  to  assist  in  enforcing  the  same.  These 
statutes  regulate  the  issuance  by  banks  of  notes,  certified  checks, 
and  "notes  of  persons  intended  for  circulation."  This  section  3538 
has  been  construed  in  95  Fed.  977,  26  Law  Rep.  107,  96  U.  S. 
366,  and  111  U.  S.  64,  in  which  it  has  been  held  that  merchandise 
orders,  bridge  tickets,  metallic  merchandise  checks,  etc.,  do  not 
come  within  its  purview,  and  though  I  can  find  no  specific  refer- 
ence to  personal  checks,  yet  from  the  liberal  construction  given  in 
111  U.  S.  64  it  would  seem  that  personal  checks  can  not  be  said  to 
be  "intended  to  circulate  as  money."  They  do  not,  in  fact,  cir- 
culate at  all,  except  among  those  persons  who  are  personally 
acquainted    with    the   maker   or    indorsers. 

That  this  statute  should  have  been  in  force  for  over  thirty-five 
years  and  this  question  never  have  arisen  for  judicial  determina- 
tion   should    be    sufficient   answer   to    your    inquiry. 

Yours  truly,  Frank  S.  Wythe. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


.  It  is  a  pity, that  the  press  of  the  country  can  not  take  a 
little  of  the  space  now  devoted  so  liberally  to  baseball,  prize- 
fights, and  crime  and  give  us  a  fuller  report  of  the  President's 
speeches.  By  the  occasional  omission  of  a  criminal's  photo- 
graph they  might  give  us  quite  a  number  of  Mr.  Taft's  good 
things,  relatively  unimportant,  of  course,  in  comparison  with 
the  escapades  of  a  ballet  girl  or  the  doughty  deeds  of  a  pugi- 
list, but  none  the  less  acceptable  as  a  slight  change  from  a 
daily  diet  that  is  growing  monotonous.  Even  bloodshed,  lar- 
ceny, and  adultery  may  pall  upon  the  appetite  after  a  time. 

For  example,  the  President  said  some  noteworthy  things 
at  St.  Louis.  The  question  of  irrigation  is  not  one  wholly 
without  interest  in  the  West  as  well  as  on  the  Mississippi, 
but  for  all  the  attention  that  the  West  has  given  to  Mr.  Taft's 
utterances,  it  might  have  about  as  much  need  of  irrigation  as 
the  bed  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Here  is  a  suggestive  extract 
from  the  St.  Louis  speech  ; 

And  right  here  I  want  to  clear  away  a  supposition  which  I 
am  afraid  has  lodged  in  a  good  many  minds.  The  projects 
for  irrigation  and  for  the  improvement  of  waterways  in  the 
future  are  not  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  "pork" 
to  every'  part  of  the  country.  Every  measure  is  to  be  adopted 
on  the  ground  that  it  will  be  useful  to  the  whole  country. 
They  are  not  to  be  adopted  for  sending  certain  congressmen 
back  to  Washington,  or  for  making  certain  parts  of  the 
country  profitable  during  the  expenditure  of  the  money. 

We  should  take  up  every  comprehensive  project  on  its 
merits  and  determine  whether  the  Country  where  the  project 
is  to  be  carried  out  has  so  far  developed  as  to  justify  the 
enormous  expenditure  of  money,  and  if  it  will  be  useful  when 
done.  When  we  decide  in  favor  of  a  project  I  believe  in 
issuing  bonds  to  carry  it  to  completion  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  we  issue  bonds  for  $500,000,000 
or  $1,000,000,000,  and  cut  it  up  and  parcel  the  money  out 
in  this  and  that  section  of  the  country.  I  am  opposed  to  any 
such  proposition,  because  it  not  only  smells  of  the  "pork 
barrel,"  but  would  be  a  "pork  barrel." 

Of  course  the  "pork-barrel"  references  are  discouraging  to 
an  enlightened  patriotism,  but  there  is  always  a  way  around 
these   seeming  obstacles. 


In  the  same  speech  Mr.  Taft  showed  that  he  understood 
the  muckraker  and  all  his  works.  Not  long  ago,  he  said,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Dickinson,  had  come  to  him  with  much 
perturbation,  displaying  a  newspaper  article  which  had  caused 
a  great  scandal  over  the  letting  of  a  paint  contract  on  the 
isthmus.  The  President  stated  that  Mr.  Dickinson  desired 
the  immediate  appointment  of  a  commission  to  investigate 
the  matter  in  order  that  the  unjust  charges  might  be  de- 
molished. 

"I  said  to  him,"  continued  the  President :  "Dickinson, 
when  you  have  been  in  that  office  as  long  as  I  was,  and  get 
a  proper  sense  of  proportion  with  reference  to  the  importance 
of  a  croak  of  that  sort,  you  will  let  it  pass  with  a  feeling  only 
of  amusement,  and  the  hope  that  it  may  have  furnished  a 
pleasant  moment  to  the  man  who  wrote  the  headlines." 


Missouri  people  lost,  in  damages  occasioned  by  floods, 
about  $13,000,000  last  year— more  than  $5,000,000  in 
excess  of  all  they  paid  the  State  in  taxes.  Governor 
Hadley  has  undertaken  to  teach  the  people  that  exces- 
sive damages  to  lands  and  crops  and  business  can  be 
avoided  by  a  little  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
the  counties,  and  the  people.  It  is  thought  the  flood 
loss  of  $46  000.000  in  the  past  six  years  can  be  reduced 
If  hi  the  next  ten  years  by  such  drainage  and 
' :in*,  schemes  as  reliable  engineers  approve. 

atent  Office  is  some  $7,000,000  ahead  on  reve- 
rt patents,  nearly  $1,01)0,000  last  year  alone. 


The  President's  tariff  utterances  still  continue  to  excite 
comment.  Here,  for  example,  is  an  extract  from  the  Emporia 
Gazelle  which  sums  up  the  situation  so  far  as  the  insurgent 
Republicans    are    concerned : 

There  is  not  in  the  West  a  free  newspaper  that  has  even 
flickered  for  a  minute.  Hundreds  of  papers  that  have  been 
unswerving  in  their  admiration  and  loyalty  to  the  President 
are  saddened  at  his  fearful  mistake  ;  but  they  are  even  more 
earnest  in  their  advocacy  of  their  ideas  than  before.  The 
insurgent  congressmen  and  senators  have  not  lost  a  supporter. 
The  people  still  are  behind  these  men.  The  presidential 
rebuke  has  made  them  more  heroic  in  the  eyes  of  their 
friends. 

In  the  same  vein  the  Xew  York  Evening  Post  deplores  the 
inevitable  popular  confusion  between  the  attitude  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  that  of  Mr.  Cannon.  WThen  the  President  defends 
the  bill  he  defends  it  as  the  best  that  he  could  get,  but  Mr. 
Cannon  praises  it  because  it  contains  the  least  that  the  country 
would  take : 

The  President's  AVinona  speech  might  leave  Western  senti- 
ment unappeased ;  Cannon's  outpourings  at  Elgin  yesterday 
will  only  exasperate  the  revisionists  and  drive  deeper  the  line 
of  cleavage  within  the  Republican  party.  It  will  not  do  any 
longer  to  speak  of-  La  Follette  men  and  Cummins  men.  The 
sedition  has  spread  to  Dolliver  men,  Bristow  men,  Beveridge. 
Clapp,  and  Nelson  men.  Their  programme  is  not  that  of  a 
faction,  but  of  a  growing  minority.  This  minority  may  feel 
that  President  Taft,  victimized  by  the  Cannon  crowd,  has 
played  a  weaker  role  than  he  might  have,  but  their  attitude 
towards  the  President  will  not  be  so  acrimonious  as  towards 
the  man  who  has  done  the  victimizing  and  the  befooling.  If 
the  West  believes  the  President  tainted  with  reaction,  it 
looks  upon  Cannon  as  the  fertile  source  from  which  infection 
flows. 


The  Portland  Oregonian  returns  to  the  question  of  ship 
subsidies,  doubtless  foreseeing  that  the  coming  Congress  will 
have  something  to  say  upon  the  point.  There  is  no  doubt, 
says  the  Oregonian,  that  the  United  States  can  build  up  a  big 
merchant  marine  if  the  people  are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 
That  is  the  whole  problem.  It  is  a  case  of  buying  something 
that  we  want  and  paying  for  it  ourselves.  No  one  else  will 
pay   for    it : 

Now  the  sole  question  is  whether  we  ought  to  tax  the 
country  and  raise  money  to  be  paid  over  to  American  ship- 
owners, so  as  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  foreigners,  and 
especially  to  drive  them  out  of  the  American  trade.  This 
would  require  a  great  deal  of  money,  drawn  from  the  people 
by  taxation.  Beyond  question,  it  would  make  the  chief  bene- 
ficiaries enormously  rich.  But  would  it  cause  our  commodities 
to  be  carried  over  seas  at  lower  rates  ?  Would  it  raise  the 
rates?  Who,  then,  would  pay  the  higher  rates  but  the  pro- 
ducer? 

The  essence  of  the  demand  for  subsidies  lies  in  the  com- 
plaint that  foreigners  are  carrying  our  goods  at  rates  too 
low— at  rates  so  low  that  our  own  shipowners  can  not  com- 
pete. Money,  therefore,  is  demanded  from  the  treasury  in 
sufficient  sums  to  make  the  income  of  our  shipowners  high 
enough  to  give  them  a  profit.  We  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
low  rates  the  foreigner  offers.  He  is  doing  our  carrying  busi- 
ness for  us  at  rates  much  too  low  for  our  good.  We  have  a 
complaint  and  real  grievance  against  him,  therefore ;  and  we 


propose  to  tax  ourselves  for  sufficient  sums  to  run  him  out  of 
the  business.  But,  of  course,  that  tax  will  have  to  be  kept  up 
forever,  or  the  insidious  foreigner  who  is  doing  our  ocean 
work  for  us  so  cheap  will  get  back  right  quick  into  the  busi- 
ness. 

On  sober  reflection  will  the  people  of  the  United  States 
conclude  and  decide  that  ocean  carriage  of  their  goods,  as 
done  by  foreigners,  is  too  cheap,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  made 
dearer  to  our  people  by  payment  of  subsidies  to  certain  opulent 
citizens  of  the  United  States  ?  This  is  the  essence  of  the 
ship  subsidy  question. 


Mr.  Madison,  Republican  representative  from  Kansas,  is 
not  an  "insurgent."  At  least  he  has  never  been  counted  as 
such,  but  his  latest  speech  may  cause  Mr.  Cannon  to  frown 
upon  him,  and  that  will  mean  the  end  of  Mr.  Madison.  His 
recent  Topeka  speech  contained  a  declaration  that  he  fully 
believed  Mr.  Parson's  charge  that  the  Speaker  had  made 
a  bargain  with  Tammany.  He  said  it  was  "common  Wash- 
ington gossip"  and  that  "the  members  of  the  House  were 
cognizant  of  the  deal,  though  they  did  not  know  the  details." 
It  now  remains  for  Mr.  Madison  to  ask  for  an  important 
committee  appointment. 


It  would  seem  about  as  easy  to  lose  track  of  the  Czar  of 
Russia  as  to  mislay  the  big  drum,  but  the  feat  has  been 
accomplished.  For  many  days,  agonizing  days,  no  one  seemed 
to  know  the  whereabouts  of  the  Czar,  although  it  was  sus- 
pected that  some  one  was  in  the  secret  but  refused  to  tell. 
Now  at  last  the  Czar  has  turned  up  in  Italy,  having  covered 
up  his  tracks  through  Germany  and  France.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  was  that  the  Czar  did  not  wish  to  touch  Austrian 
territory  because  of  the  late  unpleasantness  over  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  when  Austria  was  good  enough  to  say  that  she 
should  do  as  she  pleased,  thanks  to  the  enterprise  of  Japan 
in    destroying   the    military   power    of   her   northern    neighbor. 

No  one  knows  why  the  Czar  has  gone  to  Italy.  Probably 
he  wanted  to  consult  the  medium,  Eusapia  Paladino,  or  to 
compare  nursery  notes  with  the  king  and  queen.  It  is  at  least 
gratifying  to  note  that  his  popular  reception  was  all  that 
he  could  wish,  and  it  would  be  ungracious  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  evenf  Socialist  kitten  who  was  likely  to  squeak  was 
safely  put  away  in  prison  as  a  precaution  lest  his  feelings 
should  get  the  upper  hand.  As  a  result  the  street  demonstra- 
tions were  of  the  orthodox  kind,  and  the  monarchs  exchanged 
felicitations  upon   the  unanimity   of  loyal  sentiments. 


Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  Cook-Peary  dispute, 
they  are  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  business.  A  dispatch 
from  St.  Paul  to  the  Philadelphia  North  American  says  that 
John  A.  Cavanaugh  and  Henry  E.  Warner  of  St.  Paul  decided 
that  Dr.  Cook,  the  explorer,  ought  to  lecture  in  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis,  and  telegraphed  him  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  for  exclu- 
sive early  dates  for  both  cities.  They  got  this  reply  right 
away : 

"Can  give  you  October  23,  Minneapolis:  24,  St.  Paul.  Will 
sell  both  for  $6000  if  accepted  today.  Answer  Hollenden, 
Cleveland.  W.  M.  Grav,  Manager." 

To  which  the  St.   Paul  man  replied,  collect : 

"Dear  Gray:  We  don't  want  to  buy  Dr.  Cook;  we  only 
want  to  rent  the  use  of  him  for  a  night  or  two." 

Now  $3000  per  lecture  seems  a  little  stiff,  especially  as  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis  are  so  close  together  and  love  each 
other  so  much.  A  sight  of  the  North  Pole  itself  is  not  worth 
$3000.  

The  i  hicago  Evening  Post  says  that  one  of  the  joys  of  the 
season  is  reading  Mr.  Hearst's  manly  commendation  of  him- 
self for  accepting  his  own  invitation  to  be  a  candidate  for 
mayor  of  New  York. 

- —    m»m  

Attached  to  the  American  legation  in  Pekin  are  ten 
young  Americans  whose  status  is  that  of  student  inter- 
preters. These  young  men  are  wards  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  children  of  the  Department  of  State.  Their 
primary  purpose  in  life  is  the  study  of  the  Chinese 
oral  and  written  language.  The  special  incentive  of 
their  work  is  future  usefulness  in  the  consular  service 
or  in  any  capacity  in  which  the  knowledge  they  are 
acquiring  may  be  of  value  to  their  country.  The  first 
appointment  of  student  interpreters  authorized  by  Con- 
gress was  made  in  1902.  The  existing  law  provides 
for  ten  in  all.  Each  appointee  must  sign  an  agreement 
to  continue  in  the  service  as  long  as  his  services  may 
be  required  within  a  period  of  five  years.  Each  stu- 
dent interpreter  receives  a  salary  of  $1000  a  year.  For 
each  student  the  sum  of  $125  a  year  is  allowed  for 
tuition,  and  living  quarters  are  provided  in  the  students' 
compound,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  secretaries  of 
legation  before  the  new  legation  buildings  were  con- 
structed. 

^«» 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  middle  ages  the  salt 
cellar  was  the  most  conspicuous  object  on  the  table. 
It  was  alwavs  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  long  table 
at  which  the  household  gathered,  my  lord  and  lady, 
family  and  guests  being  at  one  end.. and  the  servants 
and  retainers  at  the  other,  and  in  this  way  one's  social 
position  was  at  once  apparent,  the  "gentle  folk"  sitting 
"above  the  salt"  and  the  yeomanry  below  it.  Among 
the  wealthy  the  salt  cellar  was  of  gold  or  silver.  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini  chased  some  for  Francis  I  that  were  of 
the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  and  at  the  Louvre 
may  be  seen  several  rich  specimens  of  salt  cellars  in 
faience,  and  the  famous  set  made  at  Orion  for  Henry  I. 


Halley's  comet  is  still  so  far  from  the  earth  it  will 
continue  faint  until  next  spring,  but  it  will  be  in  a 
position  to  be  observed  as  a  telescopic  object  during 
abnost  the  entire  winter,  and  doubtless,  as  it  rapidly 
approaches  nearer  the  sun,  it  will  shine  out  occasionally 
with  great  brilliance  and  develop  marked  changes  in 
its  physical  structure. 
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"THE  THIRD  FLOOR  BACK"  AND  OTHERS. 

Miss  Jeannette  Gilder  Talks   About   Some    New  York  Plays 
and  Players. 


When  I  say  that  "The  Third  Floor  Back"  would  not 
have  seen  the  footlights  if  there  had  never  been  a 
"Servant  in  the  House"  I  do  not  for  one  moment  believe 
that  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome  took  his  idea  from  Mr. 
Charles  Rami  Kennedy's  play.  Mr.  Jerome's  play  was 
a  story  long  before  Mr.  Kennedy's  play  was  ever  heard 
of,  much  less  produced.  But  the  idea  in  the  two  is 
the  same,  and  no  doubt  when  Mr.  Jerome  heard  of  the 
success  of  "The  Servant  in  the  House"  and  read  its  plot 
he  said  to  himself:  "Hello,  here's  my  story  in  another 
form.  If  this  is  what  the  public  wants  I'll  get  busy 
and  make  a  play  of  it."  And  he  did,  with  what  success 
is  well  known. 

Mr.  Jerome's  play,  being  written  by  a  humorist,  has 
the  saving  grace  of  humor,  which,  except  in  the  grimmest 
sort  of  a  way,  Mr.  Kennedy's  play  lacks.  Humor  or  no 
humor,  the  plays  have  the  same  theme — the  regenera- 
tive power  of  the  teachings  of  Christ.  The  fact  that 
this  play  is  popular,  and  that  it  bids  fair  to  be  even 
more  popular  than  "The  Servant  in  the  House,"  shows 
that  away  down  in  its  heart  even  a  Broadway  audience 
has  a  belief  in"  the  teachings  of  Christ,  and  though 
it  may  not  practice  them,  it  likes  to  hear  them 
preached. 

Mr.  Johnstone  Forbes-Robertson  does  not  offend  us 
by  making  up  for  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  if  he  makes  up  for  any  one  it  is  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  His  likeness  to  the  Iron  Duke  as  he  makes 
his  first  entrance  is  remarkable. 

The  scene  opens  in  a  middle-class  boarding-house  in 
London,  and  the  characters,  all  of  them,  are  of  a  more 
or  less  sordid  type  until  the  Stranger  descends  upon 
them  and  by  his  universal  charity  towards  men  teaches 
them  to  see  what  is  best  in  themselves  and  to  rise  to 
better  things.  You  know,  of  course,  exactly  what  the 
Stranger  is  going  to  do  and  virtually  how  he  will  do 
it,  but  nevertheless  you  are  interested.  You  would  not, 
however,  be  interested  if  the  players  were  not  as  good 
as  they  are.  From  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson  down  they 
are  just  as  good  as  it  would  be  possible  to  have  them, 
and  it  is  by  the  acting,  rather  than  by  the  play  itself, 
that  the  day  is  saved.  I  doubt  if  the  play  would  have 
had  any  run  whatever  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  players. 
Like  Miss  Elizabeth  Robins's  "Votes  for  Women,"  it  is 
a  preachment  rather  than  a  play,  and  as  in  the  case 
of  that  volcanic  play  it  was  saved  by  the  acting.  Not 
only  the  acting  but  the  speaking,  the  voices  of  this 
company  are  worth  the  price  of  admission.  There  are 
some  beautiful  American  voices,  a  great  manv  more 
than  one  might  think,  judging  by  the  average,  but  few 
of  them  find  their  way  to  the  stage.  The  voices  of  all 
the  men  and  women  in  this  play  are  agreeable,  while 
that  of  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson  has  unusual  qualities 
even  for  an  English  voice. 

In  the  course  of  an  interview  this  actor  said  that  he 
found  the  part  of  the  Stranger  one  of  the  most  difficult 
he  had  ever  played,  because  he  can  not  show  any  emo- 
tion, surprise,  expectation — all  must  be  restrained,  and 
yet  without  the  expression  of  any  emotion  he  must 
make  his  influence  felt  to  a  degree  surpassing  that  of 
one  who  tears  passion  to  tatters. 

While  as  in  "The  Servant  in  the  House"  this  play 
teaches  brotherly  love  it  does  not  teach  socialism.  I  do 
not  know  what  Mr.  Jerome's  views  on  this  subject  may- 
be, but  I  do  know  that  Mr.  Kennedy  is  an  avowed 
Socialist  and  that  he  misses  no  opportunity  of  airing 
his   opinions. 

In  the  matter  of  stage  setting  Mr.  Jerome  does  a 
bold  thing.  When  the  curtain  went  up  I  noticed  some- 
thing gleaming  down  by  the  footlights  and  thought  at 
first  that  it  was  the  prompter's  box.  Here  is  an  inno- 
vation, said  I  to  myself.  Prompt  boxes  are  always 
in  sight  on  the  operatic  stage,  but  in  the  drama  they 
prompt  from  the  wings.  When  I  looked  again  I  saw  a 
shovel  and  tongs  lying  across  the  object,  which  I  soon 
discovered  was  a  fender  with  its  back  to  the  audience. 
As  the  boarders  came  in  from  dinner  they  seated  them- 
selves about  this  fender  and  warmed  their  toes  at  an 
imaginary  fire.  John  T.  Raymond,  in  "The  Gilded 
Age."  used  to  say,  as  he  placed  his  hand  upon  the  cold 
stove-pipe,  that  all  you  wanted  was  the  appearance  of 
heat.  But  here  you  did  not  even  have  the  appearance. 
It  was  only  a  fender  with  nothing  to  fend !  The  idea  is 
to  focus  the  players  near  the  front,  so  that  the  audience 
misses  no  expression  of  their  faces.  If  the  fireplace 
was  at  the  back  or  at  either  side  this  could  not  be 
accomplished.  So  Mr.  Jerome,  or  the  producer,  took 
the  bull  by  the  horns  and  made  almost  as  much  trouble 
for  himself  as  though  he  had  actually  grasped  the  live 
animal  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  Joseph  Medill  Patterson  and  Miss  Harriet  Ford 
have  given  us  a  stirring  play,  a  melodrama  some  call 
it.  in  "The  Fourth  Estate."  Since  it  was  first  pro- 
duced this  play  has  undergone  certain  changes,  the 
most  important  being  the  recasting  of  the  ending  so  as 
to  make  it  a  happy  one.  In  the  original  version 
Wheeler  Brand  (Fire  Brand  he  should  have  been 
called)  kills  himself  when  he  finds  that  he  can  not 
-arry  out  his  aggressive  newspaper  campaign  to  the 
<inisn.  In  the  new  version  he  accepts  the  inevitable, 
and  as  the  curtain  goes  down  on  the  last  act  he  has  the 
corrupt  judge's  daughter  in  his  arms  and  is  imprinting 
fervid  kisses  upon  her  lips.  This  is  the  way  that  the 
audiences  wanted  it  and  the  authors  made  the  change. 
I  suppose  that  it  was  the  only  thing  to  do  to  save  the 
play,  for  with  the  hero's  suicide  it  was  too  painful,  and 


then   melodramas  must  end  happily.     It   is   only  your 
problem  plays  that  may  end  with  death  and  disaster. 

Barring  the  ending  and  the  somewhat  highfalutin 
speeches  of  the  hero  it  is  a  good  play,  at  least  it  is  an 
interesting  play,  and  to  those  of  us  who  have  been 
brought  up  on  the  smell  of  printer's  ink  it  is  particu- 
larly enjoyable.  As  for  acting,  it  is  as  good  in  its  way 
as  "The  Third  Floor  Back."  Mind  you,  I  say  in  its 
way.  "The  Fourth  Estate"  is  an  eminently  American 
play  and  right  up  to  the  very  last  date.  Anything  bet- 
ter than  Mr.  Robert  McQuade's  impersonation  of  the 
hustling,  nervous,  cussing  night  editor  could  hardly  be 
imagined.  The  men  who  plaved  the  reporters  and  the 
linotype  men,  in  fact  all  the  newspaper  layout,  were 
absolutely  lifelike,  except  Wheeler  Brand.  I  have  spent 
a  large  part  of  my  life  in  daily  journalism  and  I  can 
positively  say  that  I  have  never  encountered  such  a 
man  as  Wheeler  Brand  and  I  never  want  to.  You  can 
say  that  he  was  actuated  only  by  high  and  holy  purpose, 
but  I  do  not  care  for  purpose,  no  matter  how  high  and 
holy,  that  resorts  to  such  means  for  its  ends.  Traitors, 
betrayers,  may  have  their  uses,  but  I  do  not  admire 
them.  Considering  that  Brand  was  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried to  Judge  Bartelmy's  daughter  and  that  he  was  a 
favored  guest  in  the  house,  he  might  have  gone  about 
his  exposure  of  the  corrupt  judge  in  another  way.  I 
think  that  the  best  thing  for  him  to  have  done  was  to 
have  blown  out  his  brains  at  the  beginning  rather  than 
at  the  end  of  the  play  as  at  first  written.  I  suppose 
that  the  authors  wished  to  make  us  believe  that  muck- 
raking is  the  work  of  inspiration.  Perhaps  it  is,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  met  an  inspired  muck-raker. 
I  have  met  men  and  women  engaged  in  that  business 
who  are  as  honest  as  the  sun  in  their  convictions,  but 
they  have  never  struck  me  as  being  inspired,  nor  were 
they  noisy  preachers  such  as  Wheeler  Brand.  They  did 
what  they  thought  was  right,  but  I  doubt  if  one  of  them 
would  have  condescended  to  such  a  trick  as  Brand 
played  on  the  father  of  his  sweetheart.  But  it  is  a  good 
play,  no  matter  what  its  purpose,  and  it  makes  people 
talk.  I  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it,  and  you  will,  too, 
if  it  goes  to  San  Francisco  with  the  same  company 
now  playing  it  in  New  York. 

Teaxxette  L.  Gilder. 

New  York,  October  28,  1909. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


London  Bridge. 
London  bridge  is  broken  down. 

Dance  o'er  my  Lady  Lee  : 
London  bridge  is  broken  down, 

With  a  gay  lady. 

How  shall  we  build  it  up  again  ? 

Dance  o'er  my  Lady  Lee  : 
How  shall  we  build  it  up  again  ? 

With  a  gay  lady. 

Silver  and  gold  will  be  stolen  away. 

Dance  o'er  my  Lady  Lee  : 
Silver  and  gold  will  be  stolen  away. 

With  a  gay  lady. 

Build  it  up  with  iron  bars, 

Dance  o'er  my  Lady  Lee : 
Euild  it  up  with  iron  bars. 

With  a  gay  lady. 

Iron  bars  will  rust  and  break. 

Dance  o'er  my  Lady  Lee ; 
Iron  bars  will  rust  and  break. 

With  a  gay  lady. 

Euild  it  up  with  wood  and  clay, 

Dance  o'er  my  Lady  Lee  ; 
Build  it  up  with  wood  and  clay, 

With  a  gay  lady. 

Wood  and  clay  will  wash  away. 

Dance  o'er  my  Lady  Lee ; 
Wood  and  clay  will  wash  away. 

With  a  gay  lady. 

Build  it  up  with  stone  so  strong, 

Dance  o'er  my  Lady  Lee  : 
Huzza  !  'twill  last  for  ages  long. 

With  a  gay  lady. 

— Melodies  of  Mother  Goose. 


Money  and  the  Mare. 
''Lend  me  thy  mare  to  ride  a  mile." 
"She  is  lamed.  leaping  over  a  stile." 

"Alack!  and  I  must  keep  the  fair! 
I'll  give  thee  money  tor  thy  mare." 

"Oh.  oh!   say  you  so? 

Money  will  make  the  mare  to  go  !" 

— Melodies  of  Mother  Goose. 


The  Babes  in  the  Wood. 
My  dear,  do  you  know. 
How  a  long  time  ago, 

Two  poor  little  children. 
Whose  names  I  don't  know, 
Were  stolen  away  on  a  fine  summer's  day. 
And  left  in  a  wood,  as  I've  heard  people  say. 

And  when  it  was  eight, 

So  sad  was  their  plight. 
The  sun   it  went  down. 

And  the  moon  gave  no  light ! 
They  sobbed  and  they  sighed,  and  they  bitterly  criol. 
And  the  poor  little  things,  they  lay  down  and  died. 

And  when  they  were  dead, 
The  Robins  so  red 

Brought  strawberry-leaves 
And  over  them  spread  ; 
And  all   the  day  long 
They  sung  them  this  song : 
"Poor  babes  in  the  wood !     Poor  babes  in  the  wood  ! 
And  don't  you  remember  the  babes  in  the  wood  ?" 

— Melodies  of  Mother  Goose. 


A  new  paving  is  now  being  made  of  metal  shavings 
mixed  with  concrete. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Helen  Mathers,  who  in  private  life  is  Mrs.  Reeves 
and  the  author  of  many  novels  of  English  country  life, 
has  decided  definitely  to  lay  down  her  pen. 

Prince  Tsai  Hsun,  head  of  China's  navy  administra- 
tion, is  now  in  Europe  making  a  tour  of  the  national 
capitals  to  study  general  navy  conditions  there. 

Mme.  Dieulafoy,  wife  of  the  archaeologist,  accom- 
panies her  husband  on  his  travels  and  dresses  in  accord- 
ance with  what  she  has  found  to  be  the  rules  of 
expediency,  and  comfort — that  is,  in  masculine  attire. 

Henry  P.  Fletcher,  who  is  now  charge  d'affaires  ad 
interim  at  Pekin,  is  mentioned  as  a  probable  successor 
as  American  Minister  to  China.  Mr.  Fletcher  is  a 
Pennsylvanian  by  birth  and  has  been  stationed  at  Pekin 
since  1908. 

The  Parisians  this  year  chose  as  the  Queen  of  Beauty 
and  sovereign  of  the  Autumn  Feast,  Mile.  Lucienne 
Joly,  a  dressmaker.  The  ceremonies  of  this  annual 
carnival,  celebrated  by  the  tradespeople  of  Paris,  are 
always  elaborate. 

Captain  Inman  Sealby,  commander  of  the  White  Star 
liner  Republic  when  she  was  sunk  last  February  after 
a  collision  with  the  Italian  steamer  Florida,  has  entered 
the  University  of  Michigan  as  a  freshman  law  student 
at  fifty  years  of  age. 

Senator  Tillman  of  South  Carolina  declined  his  invi- 
tation to  the  banquet  in  honor  of  President  Taft  be- 
cause the  cost  was  to  be  $10.  Whether  a  higher  or  a 
lower  price,  or  no  price,  was  the  senator's  idea  of  the 
proper  thing  is  as  yet  undetermined. 

The  new  commander-in-chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  is  Samuel  R.  Van  Sant.  He  is  a  native 
of  Illinois  and  served  in  the  Ninth  Illinois  Cavalry. 
His  later  life  has  been  spent  in  Minnesota,  of  which 
State  he  was  governor  from  1901  to  1905. 

Mr.  Herbert  J.  Gladstone  is  mentioned  as  the  prob- 
able first  governor-general  of  United  South  Africa. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  been  considered  a  great  success 
as  Secretary  for  Home  Affairs,  and  there  have  been 
many  hints  of  his  removal  to  another  sphere. 

London  is  the  home  of  one  of  the  oldest  musicians 
of  the  present  day.  Miss  Ellen  Day.  now  eighty-one 
years  old,  still  performs  her  duties  as  an  organist. 
She  gave  music  lessons  to  the  children  of  Balfe,  the 
Irish  composer,  and  Mendelssohn  and  Liszt  were  among 
her  personal  friends. 

Mr.  Matt  Henson,  the  only  civilized  companion  of 
Commander  Peary  at  the  North  Pole,  recently  gave  a 
lecture  in  the  Hippodrome.  New  York  City.  His  au- 
dience numbered  only  500,  and  it  is  reported  as  being 
unsympathetic  and  ill-behaved.  It  went  so  far  as  to 
hurrah  for  Dr.  Cook  before  it  dispersed. 

Missouri  congratulates  herself  and  with  reason  for 
being  the  home  of  Miss  Grace  White,  who  has  been 
declared  by  Count  George  Schoenfeld.  of  Budapest. 
Hungary,  to  be  the  most  beautiful  woman  he  had  seen 
in  America,  and  his  travels  have  been  wide.  Still,  the 
count  has  not  seen  all  the  young  women  in  this  country. 

Nicholas,  Czar  of  Russia,  paid  a  visit  to  Victor 
Emmanuel,  King  of  Italy,  last  week.  The  two  sov- 
ereigns met  at  Racconigi  and  went  out  to  shoot  a  few 
pheasants  and  hares  in  the  afternoon.  Among  those 
present  on  this  state  occasion  was  that  American 
favorite  in  the  Italian  nobility,  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi. 

Princess  Bariatinsky,  said  to  be  the  only  princess 
who  is  a  professional  actress,  will  make  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  London  this  month,  and  in  "Camille." 
The  princess  is  the  daughter  of  a  Russian  general,  and 
the  wife  of  a  prince  who  has  achieved  some  distinction 
as  a  playwright.  Her  stage  name  is  Mme.  Lydia 
Yaworskaia. 

Sir  Thomas  Lipton  has  come  to  America  to  arrange, 
if  possible,  such  preliminaries  with  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  as  shall  indicate  that  the  club  will  accept 
a  challenge  for  the  America's  Cup  under  its  present 
rules  of  measurement.  If  he  can  be  half  assured  that 
the  club  will  accept  such  a  challenge  he  will  arrange 
for  its  presentation  for  a  race  in  1911. 

Princess  Louise  Victoria,  the  only  daughter  of  the 
German  emperor,  has  never  been  kept  in  the  seclusion 
that  has  been  the  lot  of  some  princesses,  but  has  visited 
endless  theatres  and  concert  halls,  always  in  fashion- 
able attire,  and  has  driven  her  own  pony  cart  in  the 
Thiergarten  and  ridden  there  ever  since  she  was  a  little 
girl.  She  is  said  to  be  most  distinguished  in  appear- 
ance and  to  be  quite  as  full  of  pluck  and  spirit  as  any 
of  her  six  brothers.  After  her  seventeenth  birthday, 
which  occurs  in  the  autumn,  she  will  be  confirmed  and 
make  her  debut  in  society. 

The   new    Governor   of    Porto    Rico    will    be   Colonel 
rge  E.  Colton,  to  succeed  Governor  Regis  H.  Post. 
resigned.     Colonel  Colton  first  took  charge  of  the  cus- 
toms of  Santo  Domingo,  under  the  treaty  between  that 
country  and  the  United   States,  and  accomplished   the 
amortization  of  the  debt  of  that  republic.     When  every- 
thing was  running  smoothly  in  San  Domingo,  he  was 
sent  to  the  Philippines  on  the  recommendation  of  Sec- 
retary of  War  Taft.     He  gave  general 
the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  islands,  and  draft 
pine  tariff  bill    which    was    passed    by     ' 
approved    by    the    President    on    the    same 
Payne  bill. 
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ELIXIR  BENEDICTINE. 


By  Alphonse  Daudet. 

• 

Many  years  ago  the  good  friars  of  the  now  famous 
monastery  of  Fecampe  had  fallen  into  sorry  straits. 
Poverty  had  descended  upon  them  like  a  pall.  The 
lofty  bell-tower  was  showing  signs  of  decay;  grass  was 
growing  in  the  cloister-yard;  the  carven  saints  were 
crumbling  in  their  niches;  the  stained-glass  windows 
were  broken ;  the  doors  were  falling  from  their  hinges. 
The  winds  of  heaven,  blowing  whithersoever  they  listed, 
swept  through  the  chapel,  extinguishing  the  candles 
upon  the  once  grand  altar,  and  tousling  the  good 
father's  vestments.  But,  alack!  what  most  afflicted  the 
worthy  friars  was  their  bell,  or  rather  their  loss  of  it, 
for  it  had  been  sold.  Silent  was  the  steeple;  they  were 
called  to  matins  by  beating  a  bit  of  wood  upon  the  wall. 
Poor  Benedictines !  To  see  them  filing  along  in  pro- 
cession on  Corpus-Christi  Day  would  have  moved  you. 
A  diet  of  melons  and  lemons  had  much  altered  their 
sometime  rubicund  visages,  and  pale  were  the  faces 
framed-in  their  shabby  cowls.  And  then  there  was  the 
poor  abbot,  his  head  hanging  upon  his  breast.  He  was 
stricken  with  shame  thus  to  show  to  the  world  his  tar- 
nished cross  and  worm-eaten  mitre.  To  such  a  point 
had  their  destitution  arrived  that  the  fathers  sometimes 
thought  of  quitting  the  monastery,  and  going  forth  into 
the  rude  world  to  buffet  with  its  waves. 

So  one  day  a  council  was  held,  to  discuss  this  grave 
question.  To  the  astonishment  of  all,  Friar  Peter  de- 
manded a  voice.  Now  Peter  was  a  good,  simple  fellow, 
whose  functions  were  not  of  an  exalted  nature:  they 
consisted  in  driving  to  pasture  two  emaciated  cows,  the 
remnant  of  the  once  numerous  flocks  and  herds.  He 
had  been  left  alone  in  the  world  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years  by  the  death  of  an  old  aunt,  called  Mother  Begon, 
whom  the  peasants  had  considered  a  witch.  The  monks 
had  taken  him,  instilled  as  much  education  into  him  as 
his  thick  skull  would  allow,  and  finally  made  a  friar  of 
him.  He  was  a  fervent  Christian,  was  Friar  Peter, 
and  when  he  scourged  himself  for  a  penance  his  robust 
arm  made  it  no  child's  play. 

Well,  Friar  Peter  entered  the  council  chamber,  fum- 
bling at  his  humble  rosary,  made  of  olive-pits.  \\  hen 
he  made  his  awkward  bow,  all  the  monks  laughed,  and 
even  the  abbot  smiled.  But  Friar  Peter  was  used  to 
it,  and  his  feelings  were  not  hurt. 

"Reverend  father  and  brothers,"  said  he  with  a 
simple  smile,  "I  think  I  have  hit  upon  a  plan  to  save 
us  from  our  troubles.  You  all  remember  my  old  aunt. 
Mother  Begon.  (May  she  pass  through  purgatory' 
poor  soul !  She  used  to  sing  wicked  songs  after  din- 
ner.) Well,  Mother  Begon  knew  more  about  herbs  and 
simples  than  any  woman  that  I  ever  saw.  Some  time 
before  she  died,  she  made  the  most  delicious  cordial 
that  ever  was  mixed,  just  by  taking  five  or  six  of  the 
herbs  that  grow  on  the  mountains  back  of  us.  That's 
many  a  long  year  ago ;  but  I  think  that,  with  the  aid  of 
Saint  Augustine,  and  the  permission  of  our  reverend 
abbot,  I  could  succeed  in  finding  the  herbs  and  mixing 
the  mysterious  elixir.  All  we'd  have  to  do  then  would 
be  to  put  it  in  bottles  and  sell  it,  like  our  brethren  of 
La  Grande  Chartreuse  and  of  the  Trappist  monastery. 
Thus    the    community    would    be    gradually    enriched 

and " 

He  did  not  have  time  to  finish.  The  abbot  flung  him- 
self into  Peter's  arms.  The  other  monks  struggled  to 
kiss  his  hands.  Friar  Anselm,  the  keeper  of  the  dis- 
used money-chest,  was  more  moved  than  any  of  the 
rest.  He  knelt  with  much  respect,  and  kissed  the 
ragged  hem  of  Peter's  shabby  frock.  It  was  with  dif- 
ficulty that  the  council  was  calmed,  but  when  this  was 
done,  it  was  decided  that  Peter  should  devote  his  entire 
time  to  the  search  for  the  marvelous  elixir.  The  care 
of  the  herd  of  two  cows  was  formally  turned  over  to 
Friar  Hieronymus. 


How  did  Friar  Peter  succeed  in  his  search?  What 
vigils,  what  efforts  did  it  cost  him?  History  sayeth 
not.  But  one  thing  history  does  say — that  in  six 
months'  time  the  Elixir  Benedictine  was  known  through 
all  the  country  round.  Never  a  sideboard  was  there 
that  did  not  have  one  of  the  squatty  little  flasks  with 
the  "D.  O.  M."  emblazoned  on  its  sides. 

And  the  monastery?  Ah,  the  community  became  rich. 
Thanks  to  the  famous  elixir,  the  bell-tower  was  re- 
paired; a  new  mitre  was  purchased  for  the  abbot;  the 
very  finest  thing  in  stained  windows  was  procured. 
And  as  for  the  missing  bell,  why  when  Easter  morn 
arrived,  a  whole  chime  of  bells  greeted  it  with  a  merry 
carol. 

As  for  Friar  Peter,  the  awkward  fellow  who  had  been 

the  butt  of  the  monastery,  he  had  disappeared.     There 

was  a  certain  "Reverend  Father  Peter,"  whom  every 

one  treated  with   great   respect,   and  who   lived   much 

apart  from  the  others.     All  day  long  he  was  at  work 

in  his  distillery,  while  a  score  of  monks  scoured  the 

mountains  in  search  of  herbs  for  him.     This  distillery — 

which  no  one  except  Peter  had  the  right  to  enter — was 

in  an  old  and  ruined  chapel,  situated  at  the  extreme  end 

of  the  ga-den.     It  had  been  so  long  abandoned  before 

Peter  occupied  it,  that  the  worthy  friars  looked  on  it 

with  sonu  little  superstitious  fear.     Even  after  he  was 

:he-e  lh<-  •  did  not.  entirely  lose  this  feeling;  and  if  occa- 

soine  headstrong  monkling  would  clamber  up 

leading  to  the  window,  right  soon  would  he 

For  Father  Peter,  with  his  long  beard,  looked 

_cromancer  as  he  stooped  over  his  curious  ves- 

, mge  in  hand;  and  then  all  around  him  there  were 


gigantic  alembics,  serpentine  tubes  of  crystal,  and  all 
sorts  of  uncanny  things. 

When  evening  fell,  and  the  "Angelus"  pealed  forth 
from  the  great  bell  in  the  tower.  Father  Peter  would 
quit  his  den  and  repair  to  the  chapel  for  evening  prayer. 
You  should  have  seen  the  monks  range  up  in  line  to 
allow  him  to  pass;  how  they  would  whisper  one  to  the 
other  as  "the  man  with  the  secret"  went  by.  Why. 
even  the  abbot  himself  treated  him  with  the  greatest 
deference.  And  Father  Peter,  as  he  glanced  around 
him.  and  saw  the  new  frocks  of  the  monks;  the  new 
weathercock  upon  the  steeple :  as  he  heard  the  sound 
of  the  new  bell ;  as  he  gazed  upon  the  newly  fitted  altar 
— alas!  Father  Peter  was  filled  with  pride,  and  was 
wont  to  murmur  to  himself :  "Aha  !  it  is  to  me  that 
they  owe  all  this !" 

But  pride  goeth  before  a  fall.  The  good  man  was 
punished — you  will  soon  see  how. 

One  evening  the  vesper  service  had  begun  when 
Father  Peter  arrived.  He  seemed  much  agitated;  his 
face  was  flushed,  and  his  three-cornered  cap  put  on 
awry.  Instead  of  dipping  his  fingers  into  the  holy 
water  at  the  door,  he  thrust  his  arm  in  up  to  the  elbow. 
At  first  the  worthy  friars  thought  it  was  emotion  at 
his  tardiness;  but  when  they  saw  him  make  a  genu- 
flexion to  the  organ  instead  of  to  the  altar,  wander 
around  the  chapel  for  five  minutes  before  finding  his 
stall,  and  finally  seat  himself,  with  a  multitude  of 
bows  to  right  and  left,  and  an  expression  of  beatific 
repose,  a  murmur  of  astonishment  ran  around  the 
chapel.  Twice  did  the  abbot  rap  upon  the  stone  floor 
with  his  great  cross  before  silence  was  restored. 

From  the  choir  the  psalms  continued  to  peal  forth, 
but  from  the  body  of  the  chapel  the  responses  were 
somewhat  feeble.  Everybody  was  watching  Father 
Peter.  Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  In  exilu  Israel  de 
JEgypto,  that  good  father  put  his  heels  upon  the  stall 
in  front  of  him,  and,  with  a  voice  that  made  the  win- 
dows rattle,  thundered  forth : 

"Oh,  give  me  a  flagon  of  Gascon  wine, 
A  roasted  capon,  so  brown  and  fine. 
A  girl  on  my  knee,  with  her  lips  near  mine. 
Ri-too  rul-loo-rul-lay ! 
Ri-too  rul-loo, 
Ri-too  rul-loo, 
Ri-too-rul-loo-rul-lay !" 

The  utmost  consternation  prevailed.  All  the  monks 
rose  to  their  feet.  The  abbot  gazed  upon  Father  Peter, 
and  said: 

"Verily,  our  brother  is  possessed  of  a  demon.  Bear 
him  away." 

Two  athletic  monks  endeavored  to  lead  Friar  Peter 
without,  but  he  vigorously  resisted,  and  before  they 
reached  the  door  the  movement  degenerated  into  a 
scuffle.  And  when,  finally,  they  succeeded  in  getting 
him  outside  the  chapel,  the  refrain  of  his  strange  chant 
was  borne  back  to  the  pious  ears  within :  "Ri-too-rul- 
loo-rul-lav." 


and  take  another  drop — and  then  another — and  still 
another;  and  then  he  would  fall  into  his  big  elbow- 
chair  and  take  it  by  goblets,  saying  to  himself  with 
fatuous  remorse :  "Ah,  I  am  damning  myself — I  shall 
go  to  hell !"  And  then  Mother  Begon's  wicked  songs 
would  come  to  his  memory,  and  "Ri-too-rul-lay"  would 
ring  through  the  old  chapel.     Poor,  poor  Father  Peter ! 


But  all  this  time  the  monastery  was  crowded  with 
orders.  Scarcely  were  there  friars  enough  to  bottle  the 
elixir,  to  label  it,  to  pack  it.  to  carry  it  to  market.  Il 
is  true  that  the  service  of  the  Lord  suffered  a  little. 
perhaps,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

Well,  one  morning  Friar  Anselm  was  reading  to  the 
council  the  balance-sheet  for  the  year.  A  goodly  sum 
was  to  be  stored  away  in  the  money-chest,  and  smiles 
wreathed  the  jolly  faces  of  the  friars.  But  a  noise 
was  heard.  Friar  Peter  rushed  into  the  council- 
chamber  and   said: 

"It's  all  over.  I  won't  make  any  more  elixir.  Give 
me  back  my  cows." 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Father  Peter?"  demanded 
the  abbot. 

"The  matter?"  cried  Father  Peter,  with  wild  eyes. 
"The  matter  is  that  I  am  preparing  an  eternity  of" 
flames,  demons,  and  pitchforks  for  myself.  The  matter 
is  that  I  get  drunk.  The  matter  is  that  my  soul  will 
be  lost ! " 

"But  I  told  you  to  count  your  drops." 

"My  drops?  My  bottles,  you  mean;  for  I  put  away 
three  every  night  now.  No,  no,  brethren ;  get  somebody 
else  to  make  the  elixir.  I'll  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  it." 

"But  you  will  ruin  us !"  cried  Friar  Anselm. 

"Would  you  have  me  damn  myself?" 

The  abbot  rose.  "My  children,"  said  he.  extending  a 
white  hand  on  which  shone  the  pastoral  ring,  "we  can 
arrange  this.  My  son,"  turning  to  Friar  Peter,  "it  is 
only  at  nightfall  that  you  are  tempted?" 

"Only  at  even-song,  reverend  father." 

"Reassure  yourself,  then.  Every  evening,  hereafter. 
when  the  evening  prayers  are  said,  we  shall  offer  up 
for  your  benefit  the  prayer  of  Saint  Augustine.  To  this, 
as  you  know,  plenary  indulgence  is  attached.  What- 
ever happens,  you  are  safe — it  grants  full  absolution 
during  the  commission  of  the  sin." 

"Heaven  bless  you,  reverend  father,"  said  Father 
Peter,  "you  have  saved  me  from  damnation,"  and 
light-hearted  as  a  bird  he  returned  to  his  distillery. 

And  so  it  was.  Every  evening  thereafter,  the  of- 
ficiating brother  would  not  fail  to  say :  "Let  us  pray 
for  our  poor  brother  Peter,  who  is  sacrificing  his 
soul  to  the  interests  of  the  community.  0 rem  its, 
Domine " 

And  through  the  chapel  windows,  floating  on  the 
evening  breeze,  would  come  the  sound  of  unhallowed 
revelry : 

"Oh,  gi'me  a  flagon  o'  Gascon  wine, 
A  roast  C/iic]  capon,  so  br-own  'n'  fine, 
A  girl  on  my  knee,  [/n'c]  her  lips  thicl  near  mine. 
Ri-too-rul-loo-rul-lay !" 

It  was  our  friend  Friar  Peter,  chanting  his  vesper 

song. 

■■* 

The  invasion  of  Europe  by  the  rat  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  some  rats  were  brought  over  in  a  ship 
from    India    (according  to   a   writer    in    the    London 


The  next  morning  the  unfortunate  Father  Peter  was 
in  the  abbot's  oratory,  confessing  his  fault  with  stream- 
ing eyes. 

"Ah,  holy  father,"  said  he,  "it  was  that  accursed 
elixir,  which  took  me  unaware." 

The  good  abbot  was  moved  by  his  grief. 

"Come,  come,  Father  Peter,"  said  he.  "never  mind — 
this  scandal  will  be  forgotten.  It  wasn't  so  very  bad. 
after  all.     It's  true  that  song  of  yours  was  a  little — 

ah — hum — hum — well.  I  only  hope  the  novices  didn't  Chronicle).  Captain  John  Smith,  on  his  visit  to  the 
hear  it.  Now  let  us  see  how-  the  mischief  came  about.  " 
It  was  in  testing  the  elixir,  I  suppose — your  hand  was 
a  little  heavy  in  pouring.  Well,  well — you  have  been 
the  victim  of  your  invention,  like  other  inventors  be- 
fore you.  Now,  is  it  absolutely  necessary  that  you 
should  test  it  upon  yourself?" 

"Unfortunately  yes,  reverend  father.  The  gauge 
gives  me  the  amount  of  alcohol,  but  for  the  fine,  vel- 
vety taste  I  have  to  rely  on  my  tongue." 

"Hum,  hum.  Let  us  see.  Now  let  me  ask  you  some- 
thing else.  When  you  are  thus  compelled  to  taste  the 
elixir,  do  you  take  pleasure  in  it?" 

"Alas,  yes.  reverend  father,"  replied  Peter,  reddening 
to  his  ears.  "For  the  last  two  evenings  I  think  that  the 
demon  has  tempted  me,  because  I  find  myself  at  it  all 
the  time.  I  have  about  concluded  to  give  up  lasting 
it,  and  to  rely  only  on  the  gauge.  What  matters  it  if 
the  liqueur  is  not  so  exquisitely  velvety,  when  my  soul 
is  in  dan " 

"Beware  what  you  do.  Brother  Peter,"  interrupted 
the  abbot,  solemnly :  "we  must  not  dissatisfy  our  cus- 
tomers. Now,  mark  me — this  is  what  you  must  do: 
fifteen  or  twenty  drops  are  enough  to  test  it,  are  they 
not?  Well,  confine  yourself  to  that.  The  devil  will  be 
very  keen  if  he  catches  you  with  that  quantity;  and 
besides,  in  order  to  avoid  accidents,  I  will  excuse  you 
from  service  in  the  chapel.  You  can  say  the  morning 
and  evening  prayers  in  the  distillery.  And  now  go  in 
peace.  Brother  Peter — and  count  your  drops." 


During  the  day-time  all  went  well  with  Father  Peter. 
But  at  sunset,  when  he  would  go  from  vessel  to  vessel, 
testing  the  wondrous  elixir.,  his  martyrdom  began. 

"Seventeen,     eighteen,     nineteen,     twenty "     The 

drops  fell  slowly  into  the  goblet.  As  for  the  twenty, 
the  friar  took  them  without  pleasure.  But  the  twenty- 
first — ah,  that  twenty-first  drop !  He  couldn't  help 
thinking  of  it.  So  he  would  go  to  the  end  of  his  labora- 
tory and  plunge  himself  into  paternosters.  But  the 
fumes  followed  him,  and  floated  around  his  heaven- 
directed  nose.     Ah,  poor  Father  Peter!     He  would  go 


Bermudas  in  1617.  was  much  pestered  by  the  vermin. 
"They  used  all  the  diligence  they  could  for  the  destroy- 
ing of  them,  nourishing  cats  both  wilde  and  tame,  for 
that  purpose;  they  used  rats-bane,  and  many  times  set 
fire  on  the  woods,  that  oft  ran  halfe  a  mile  before  it 
was  extinct:  every  man  was  enjoyned  to  set  twelve 
traps,  and  some  of  their  owne  accord  have  set  neere 
an  hundred,  which  they  ever  visited  twice  or  thrice  in 
a  night ;  they  also  trained  up  their  dogges  to  hunt  them, 
wherein  they  became  so  expert  that  a  good  dog  in  two 
or  three  houres  would  kil  forty  or  fifty."  In  spite  of 
these  precautions,  however,  the  rat  continued  to 
flourish. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  with  all  the  cuts  and  tunnels 
made  in  the  construction  of  railroads  through  the 
mining  regions  there  are  very  tew  instances  where  pay- 
ing veins  of  ore  have  been  found  in  this  work.  One 
of  the  rare  exceptions  is  the  Cobalt  district,  which  is 
asserted  to  be  the  greatest  silver  camp  in  the  world. 
The  discoveries  here  were  made  when  the  railroad  was 
built  northward  from  Toronto  to  Hudson's  Bay.  The 
mines  are  all  contained  in  an  area  two  by  four  miles  in 

extent. 

■■■  

The  longevity  of  olive  trees  is  extraordinary.  In 
Syria  recently  have  been  found  some  remarkably 
ancient  olive  trees  whose  ages  are  established  beyond 
question.  A  trust  deed  exists  which  relates  to  an 
orchard  covering  490  trees  near  Tripoli,  Syria,  the  trust 
deed  having  been  issued  499  years  ago.  Though  the 
trees  look  aged  they  still  bear  fruit  of  fine  quality  in 
abundance. 

At  least  once  a  woman  has  held  the  position  of  rat- 
catcher to  the  King  of  England.  A  warrant  issued  in 
1672  bv  the  master  of  the  ordnance,  states  that  "whereas 
Elizabeth  Wickley  is  employed  in  killing  of  Rattes  and 
other  Yermins,  in  and  about  His  Ma'te's  stores  and 
Houses  in  ye  Tower  of  London ,  I  have  therefore 
thought  fitt  to  allow  her  ye  sum  of  Eight  Pounds  per 
annum." 
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AN  UNCONVENTIONAL  NOVEL. 


A    New    Story    by    H.   G.   Wells    Demands    a    Revision    of 
Our  Social  Codes. 


The  stories  given  to  us  by  Mr.  Wells  display  none 
of  the  polite  conventions  of  fiction.  He  likes  to  deal 
with  uncivilized  people — that  is  to  say,  with  people  who 
light-heartedly  jump  over  or  dig"  under  the  protective 
ramparts  that  civilization  has  placed  around  our  rein- 
lion  ships.  He  shows  us  people  who  challenge  their 
social  restraints  with  a  tierce  demand  for  credentials, 
with  indignant  cut  bonosf  and  getting  no  satisfactory 
answers  proceed  to  disregard  them.  In  fact,  Mr.  Wells 
has  become  an  iconoclast,  and  with  an  equal  cheerful- 
ness he  breaks  the  gods  of  property  and  the  gods  of 
propriety  as  soon  as  he  is  quite  sure  that  their  feet 
are  of  clay. 

A  very  few  years  ago  such  a  book  as  "Ann  Veronica" 
would  have  produced  an  outcry.  It  has,  indeed,  pro- 
duced an  outcry,  but  it  is  one  of  applause,  which  shows 
how  far  we  have  moved  since  the  day  when  virtue  was 
largely  a  matter  of  church  ceremonial  and  we  were  well 
content  with  the  very  abomination  of  desolation  in 
marital  affairs  so  long  as  it  was  duly  signed,  sealed 
and  delivered  by  a  beneficed  clergyman.  Mr.  Wells 
invites  us  to  get  down  to  the  bedrock  of  these  things 
and  to  accept  nature  without  the  encumbrance  of  law. 
Penalties  indeed  await  the  violator  of  conventions,  but 
they  are  of  man  and  not  of  God. 

Ann  Veronica  Stanley  herself  may  be  accepted  as 
typical  of  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  modern 
girls.  Intelligent,  saturated  with  the  unlicensed  thought 
of  the  day,  keenly  questioning  the  meaning  of  even- 
social  institution,  she  finds  herself  at  inevitable  var- 
iance with  her  staid  and  respectable  father,  who  can  not 
understand  why  girls  are  no  longer  content  with  darn- 
ing stockings  and  playing  the  piano  at  home  until  it 
shall  please  Providence  to  send  a  suitable  parti.  There 
is  a  certain  order  of  mind  that  regards  its  own  youth 
as  the  inflexible  model  lor  all  ages  to  come,  and  it  is 
natural  that  Mr.  Stanley  should  view  his  daughter's 
writhings  and  tiutterings  with  a  mixture  of  indignation 
and  perplexity.     Girls  were  never  like  that  in  his  day. 

After  all,  Ann  Veronica  is  nearly  twenty-two.  It  is 
not  her  fault  if  her  scientific  studies  have  carried  with* 
them  hints  of  things  that  young  girls  are  not  supposed 
to  know.  It  is  hardly  her  fault  that  she  has  been 
thrown  into  the  society  of  other  girls  with  advanced 
ideas  upon  the  subjection  of  women  under  the  iron 
heel  of  tyrant  man.  Every  one  talks  of  such  things 
nowadays,  and  especially  young  women  who  do  not 
believe  that  nature  has  specially  selected  them  for  a 
career  of  ignorance  and  servitude.  Why  are  there 
things  that  they  must  not  know  and  things  that  they 
must  not  do?  Whence  come  the  ten  times  ten  com- 
mandments of  social  proprieties? 

The  flames  of  domestic  revolt  in  Ann  Veronica  are 
fed  by  her  associates,  who  intend  to  go  to  a  fancy  dress 
ball  that  has  been  prohibited  by  Mr.  Stanley.  In  their 
opinion  girls  have  become  toys,  mere  delicate  trifles, 
although  Hetty  of  maturer  charms  admits  that  no  one 
has  called  her  a  delicate  trifle. 

"They'd  better  not,"  said  Hetty.  "The  point  is  we're  not 
toys,  toys  isn't  the  word  ;  we're  litter.  We're  handfuls.  We're 
regarded  as  inflammable  litter  that  mustn't  be  left  about.  We 
are  the  species,  and  maternity  is  our  game  ;  that's  all  right, 
hut  nobody  wants  that  admitted  for  fear  we  should  all  catch 
fire,  and  set  about  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  our  beings  with- 
out waiting  for  further  explanations.  As  if  we  didn't  know  ! 
The  practical  trouble  is  our  ages.  They  used  to  marry  us  off 
at  seventeen,  rush  us  into  things  before  we  had  time  to 
protest.  They  don't  now.  Heaven  knows  why !  They  don't 
marry  most  of  us  off  now  until  high  up  in  the  twenties.  And 
the  age  gets  higher.  We  have  to  hang  about  in  the  interval. 
There's  a  great  gulf  opened,  and  nobody's  got  any  plans  what 
to  do  with  us.  So  the  world  is  choked  with  waste  and  wait- 
ing daughters.  Hanging  about !  And  they  start  thinking  and 
asking  questions,  and  begin  to  be  neither  one  thing  nor  the 
other.  We're  partly  human  beings  and  partly  females  in  sus- 
pense." 

That  is  plain  talking,  especially  with  a  young  man 
present,  and  Ann  Veronica  listens  sympathetically  but 
without  full  comprehension.  All  the  same  she  means 
to  go  to  that  ball,  and  if  parental  authority  should  be 
unduly  exercised  then  she  will  leave  home  and  earn  her 
own  living  in  London.  The  ideas  of  the  average  home- 
living  young  girl  upon  the  subject  of  earning  her  own 
living  are  usually  vague — secretaryships  to  literary  men 
and  the  like. 

The  young  man  who  was  present  at  this  revolutionary 
conversation  was  Teddy,  and  Teddy  will  sacrifice  him- 
self upon  the  altar  of  duty  and  the  new  thought.  He 
overtakes  Ann  Veronica  on  the  way  home: 

"I  say,  Vee.  Half  a  minute,  Yee.  It's  like  this:  You  want 
freedom.  Look  here.  You  know — if  you  want  freedom.  Just 
an  idea  of  mine.  You  know  how  those  Russian  students  do? 
In  Russia.  Just  a  formal  marriage.  Mere  formality.  Liber- 
ates the  girl  from  parental  control.  See?  Y<  u  marry  me. 
Simply.  No  further  responsibility  whatever.  Without  hin- 
drance— present  occupation.  Why  not?  Quite  willing.  Get 
a  license.  Just  an  idea  of  mine.  Doesn't  matter  a  bit  to  me. 
Do  anything  to  please  you,  Vee.  Anything.  Not  fit  to  be 
dust  on  your  boots.     Still — there  you  are  !" 

He   paused. 

Ann  Veronica's  desire  to  laugh  unrestrainedly  was  checked 
by  the  tremendous  earnestness  of  his  expression.  "Awfully 
good  of  you,  Teddy."  she  said. 

He  nodded  silently,  too   full  for  words. 

'   don't  see."  said  Ann  Veronica,  "just  how  it   fits  the 
present    situation." 

"Xo!  Well.  I  just  suggested  it.  Threw  it  out.  Of  course, 
if  at  any  time — see  reason — alter  your  opinion.  Always  at 
your  service.  No  offense,  I  hope.  All  right!  I'm  off.  Due 
to  play  hockey.  Jackson's.  Horrid  snorters!  -  mg,  Vee! 
Just    suggested   it.     See?     Nothing   really.     Passing    thoi 

"Teddy."  said  Ann  Veronica,  "you're  a  dear!" 

"Oh.  quite!"  said  Teddy,  convulsively,  and  lifted  an   i 
nary  hat  and  left  her. 


The  revolution  duly  comes  off.  Ann  Veronica  does 
no  go  to  the  ball,  the  advantages  of  muscular  strength 
being  still  with  base  man  as  represented  by  the  irate 
Mr.  Stanley.     But  she  does  go  to  London,  and  although 

:nds  the  address  of  her  rooms  to  her  father  and 
aunt,  si  resists  their  entreaties  and  placidly  accepts  the 
ultimatum  of  disownment. 

But  to  get  your  living  in  London  is  not  easy.  Ann 
v'eronica  discovers  to  her  consternation  that  she  has 
n  i  qualifications,  no  capacities  that  any  one  wishes  to 
buy.  She  does  not  even  know  shorthand  nor  any  of 
iesser  wares  that  find  a  place  in  the  commercial 
mart.  And  so  she  is  forced  to  borrow  and  from  a  man, 
an  acquaintance  of  her  father,  who  once  offered  her  an 
apparently  disinterested  help  and  whom  she  was  des- 
tined to  discover  in  his  true  colors.  It  was  to  be  a  part 
of  poor  Ann  Veronica's  initiation  into  the  world,  the 
lesson  that  there  is  hardly  such  a  thing  as  disinterest 
between  men  and  pretty  girls.  And  so  Mr.  Ramage 
inexorably  demands  his  pound  of  flesh.  He  has  asked 
his  intended  victim  to  supper  with  him  at  a  resort  to 
h  she  goes  in  all  innocence,  and  after  supper  comes 
t!.e  disillusionment  and  the  shame: 

"I  have  waited  for  this."  he  said,  and  stood  quite  still, 
l<  oktng  at  her  until  the  silence  became  oppressive. 

"Won't  you  sit  down,"  she  said  "and  tell  me  what  you  want 
to  say:"  Her  voice  was  flat  and  faint.  Suddenly  she  had 
i  ieo  line  afraid.  She  struggled  not  to  be  afraid.  After  all, 
what   could   happen? 

He  was  looking  at  her  very'  hard  and  earnestly.  "Ann 
Veronica,"  he  said. 

Then  before  she  could  say  a  word  to  arrest  him  he  was  at 
her  side.  "Don't!"  she  said,  weakly,  as  he  had  bent  down 
and  put  one  arm  about  her  and  seized  her  hands  with  his  dis- 
engaged hand  and  kissed  her — kissed  her  almost  upon  her 
lips.  He  seemed  to  do  ten  things  before  she  could  think  to 
do  one,  to  leap  upon  her  and  take  possession. 

Ann  Veronica's  universe,  which  had  never  been  altogether 
so  respectful  to  her  as  she  could  have  wished,  gave  a  shout 
and  whirled  head  over  heels.  Everything  in  the  world  had 
changed  for  her.  If  hate  could  kill,  Ramage  would  have  been 
killed  by  a  flash  of  hate.  "Mr.  Ramage!"  she  cried,  and 
struggled  to   her   feet. 

"My  darling!"'  he  said,  clasping  her  resolutely  in  his  arms, 
"my    dearest!" 

Mr.  Ramage!"  she  began,  and  his  mouth  sealed  hers  and 
his  breath  was  mixed  with  her  breath.  Her  eye  met  his  four 
inches  away,  and  his  was  glaring,  immense,  and  full  of  reso- 
lution, a  stupendous  monster  of  an  eye. 

She  shut  her  lips  hard,  her  jaw  hardened,  and  she  set  her- 
self to  struggle  with  him.  She  wrenched  her  head  away  from 
his  grip  and  got  her  arm  between  his  chest  and  hers.  They 
began  to  wrestle  fiercely.  Each  became  frightfully  aware  of 
the  other  as  a  plastic  energetic  body,  of  the  strong  muscles 
of  neck  against  cheek,  of  hands  gripping  shoulder-blade  and 
waist.  ''How  dare  you  I"  she  panted,  with  her  world  scream- 
ing and  grimacing  insult  at  her.     "How  dare  you  !" 

They  were  both  astonished  at  the  other's  strength.  Perhaps 
Ramage  was  the  more  astonished.  Ann  Veronica  had  been 
an  ardent  hockey  player  and  had  had  a  course  of  jiu-jitsu  in 
the  High  School.  Her  defense  ceased  rapidly  to  be  in  any 
sense  ladylike,  and  became  vigorous  and  effective ;  a  strand 
of  black  hair  that  had  escaped  its  hairpins  came  athwart 
Ramage's  eyes,  and  then  the  knuckles  of  a  small  but  very 
hardly  clinched  fist  had  thrust  itself  with  extreme  effectiveness 
and  painfulness  under  his  jawbone  and  ear. 

"Let  go!"  said  Ann  Veronica,  through  her  teeth,  strenuously 
inflicting  agony,  and  he  cried  out  sharply  and  let  go  and 
receded  a  pace. 

"Now!"  said  Ann  Veronica.  "Why  did  you  dare  to  do 
that  ?" 

Our  heroine  gets  out  of  that  particular  scrape  and 
into  another.  She  becomes  a  suffragette — one  of  the 
kind  that  is  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  prison,  and 
so  to  prison  she  goes : 

She  found  presently  she  was  out  of  the  dock  and  confronted 
with  the  alternative  of  being  bound  over  in  one  surety  for 
the  sum  of  forty  pounds— whatever  that  might  mean — or  a 
month's  imprisonment.  "Second  class,"  said  some  one,  but 
first  and  second  were  all  alike  to  her.  She  elected  to  go  to 
prison. 

At  last,  after  a  long  rumbling  journey  in  a  stuffy  window- 
less  van,  she  reached  Canongate  Prison — for  Holloway  had 
its  quota  already.     It  was  bad  luck  to  go  to  Canongate. 

Prison  was  beastly.  Prison  was  bleak  without  spaciousness, 
and  pervaded  by  a  faint,  oppressive  smell ;  and  she  had  to 
wait  two  hours  in  the  sullenly  defiant  company  of  two 
unclean  women  thieves  before  a  cell  could  be  assigned  to  her. 
Its  dreariness,  like  the  filthiness  of  the  police  cell,  was  a 
discovery  for  her.  She  had  imagined  that  prisons  were  w;hite- 
tiled  places,  reeking  of  lime-wash  and  immaculately  sanitary. 
Instead,  they  appeared  to  be  at  the  hygienic  level  of  tramps' 
lodging-houses.  She  was  bathed  in  turbid  water  that  had 
already  been  used.  She  was  not  allowed  to  bathe  herself : 
another  prisoner,  with  a  privileged  manner,  washed  her.  Con- 
scientious objectors  to  that  process  are  not  permitted,  she 
found,  in  Canongate.  Her  hair  was  washed  for  her  also. 
Then  they  dressed  her  in  a  dirty  dress  of  coarse  serge  and 
a  cap,  and  took  away  her  own  clothes.  The  dress  came  to 
her  only  too  manifestly  unwashed  from  its  former  wearer ; 
even  the  under-linen  they  gave  her  seemed  unclean.  Horrible 
memories  of  things  seen  beneath  the  microscope  of  the  baser 
forms  of  life  crawled  across  her  mind  and  set  her  shuddering 
with  imagine!  irritations.  She  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed — 
the  wardress  was  too  busy  with  the  flood  of  arrivals  that  day 
to  discover  that  she  had  it  down — and  her  skin  was  shivering 
from  the  contact  of  these  garments.  She  surveyed  accommo- 
dations that  seemed  at  first  merely  austere,  and  became  more 
and  more  manifestly  inadequate  as  the  moments  fled  by. 
She  meditated  profoundly  through  several  enormous  cold 
hours  on  all  that  had  happened  and  all  that  she  had  done  since 
the  swirl  of  the  suffrage  movement  had  submerged  her  per- 
sonal affairs. 

Very  slowly  emerging  out  of  a  phase  of  stupefaction,  these 
personal  affairs  and  her  personal  problem  resumed  possession 
of  her  mind.  She  had  imagined  she  had  drowned  them  alto- 
gether. 

Rut  even  prison  comes  to  an  end  by  <\uc  process  of 
law.  and  Ann  Veronica  i-  once  more  at  liberty.  She 
has  a  little  money,  anil  a-  she  ohviously  can  nut  earn 
any  more  she  decides  to  spend  it  by  continuing  her 
science  classes.  And  it  is  here  that  she  meets  her  fate 
in  the  shape  of  a  young  professor  named  Capes.  Ann 
Veronica  falls  hopelessly  in  love  with  Capes  and  then 
finds  that  he  has  a  wife  from  whom  he  is  separated. 
tapes  explains  the  situation  with  that  engaging  candor 
to  which  we  arc  now  used: 

"[  married  pretty  young,"  said  Cape?.     "I've  got — I  have  to 
you  this  to  make  myself  clear — a  streak  of  ardent  animal 


in  my  composition.  I  married — I  married  a  woman  whom  I 
Still  think  one  of  the  most  beautiful  persons  in  the  world. 
She  is  a  year  or  so  older  than  I  am.  and  she  is.  well,  of  a 
very  serene  and  proud  and  dignified  temperament.  If  you 
met  her  you  would,  I  am  certain,  think  her  as  tine  as  I  do. 
She  has  never  done  a  really  ignoble  thing  that  1  know  of — 
never.  I  met  her  when  we  were  both  very  young,  as  young 
as  you  are.  I  loved  her  and  made  love  to  her,  and  I 
think  she  quite  loved  me  back  in  the  same   way." 

He  paused  for  a  time.     Ann   Veronica  said  nothing. 

"These  are  the  sort  of  things  that  aren't  supposed  to  happen. 
i  luy  leave  them  out  of  novels — these  incompatibilities. 
\  oung  people  ignore  them  until  they  tind  themseh  t->  up 
against  rhem.  My  wife  doesn't  understand,  doesn't  understand 
now.  She  despises  me.  I  suppuse.  .  .  .  We  married, 
and  for  a  time  we  were  happy.  She  was  fine  and  tender. 
I    worshipedher  and   subdued   myself." 

He  left  ort  abruptly.  "Do  you  understand  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about?     It's  no  good   if  you  don't." 

"I  think  so,"  said  Ann  Veronica,  and  colored.  "In  fact, 
yes,  I  do." 

"Do  you  think  of  these  things — these  matters — as  belonging 
to  our  higher  nature  or  our  lower :" 

"I  don't  deal  in  higher  things,  I  tell  you."  said  Ann 
Veronica,  "or  lower,  for  the  matter  of  that.  I  don't  classify.'' 
She   hesitated.     "Flesh   and   flowers   are  all   alike   to   me." 

"That's  the  comfort  of  you.  Well,  after  a  time  there  came 
a  fever  in  my  blood.  Don't  think  it  was  anything  Letter  than 
fever — or  a  bit  beautiful.  It  wasn't.  Quite  soon,  after  we 
were  married — it  was  just  within  a  year — I  formed  a  friend- 
ship with  the  wife  of  a  friend,  a  woman  eight  years  older 
than  myself.  ...  It  wasn't  anything  splendid,  you  know. 
It  was  just  a  shabby,  stupid,  furiive  business  that  began 
between  us.  Like  stealing.  We  dressed  it  in  a  little  music. 
.  I  want  you  to  understand  clearly  that  I  was  indebted 
to  the  man  in  many  small  ways.  I  was  mean  to  him. 
It  was  the  gratification  of  an  immense  necessity.  We  were 
two  people  with  a  craving.  We  felt  like  thieves.  We  were 
thieves.  .  .  .  We  liked  each  other  well  enough.  Well, 
my  friend  found  us  out,  and  would  give  no  quarter.  He 
divorced  her.     How  do  you  like  the  story?" 

Ann  Veronica  does  not  seem  either  to  like  or  to  dis- 
like the  story.  It  simply  does  not  concern  her,  this 
bit  of  history,  nor  does  she  see  why  it  should  stretch 
its  controlling  hands  over  the  future.  She  loves  Capes 
and  Capes  loves  her,  and  love  must  find  its  natural 
expression.     Voila  tout. 

And  so  these  young  people  go  away  and  live  together 
— and  are  "happy  ever  after."  That  is  where  the  sul- 
phurous novelty  of  the  thing  comes  in,  the  literary 
assault  upon  the  "foundations  of  society."  The  ortho- 
dox novelist  has  always  had  a  private  arrangement 
with  an  avenging  Deity  in  these  matters ;  he  has  always 
kept  a  punitive  Providence  upon  tap,  as  it  were,  to 
direct  the  lightning  flash  upon  young  couples  who  for- 
get the  law  and  the  prophets  of  matrimony.  Ann 
Veronica  ought  to  have  been  "discovered"  ruined  and 
starving  in  a  garret  with  an  imminent  baby  somewhere 
in  the  background,  but  there  is  no  ruin,  no  starvation, 
no  baby,  simply  a  supreme  contentment  and  unabrading 
consciences.  It  is  very  disturbing  to  find  that  human 
and  divine  laws  are  not  in  such  perfect  accord  as  we 
had  supposed  and  that  our  conventions,  matrimonial 
and  otherwise,  must  depend  for  their  support  and  vindi- 
cation upon  some  other  force  than  that  of  Providence. 
But  "Ann  Veronica"  is  a  great  novel. 

"Ann  Veronica,"  by  H.  G.  "Wells.  Published  bv  Har- 
per &  Brothers,  Xew  York;  $1.50. 


Castle  Garden  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  was 
as  familiar  to  New  Yorkers  and  visitors  as  Broadway 
itself.  Some  eight  millions  of  American  citizens  first 
set  foot  upon  the  shores  of  the  United  States  through 
its  portals,  and  it  is  inseparably  linked  with  the  polit- 
ical, social,  and  historical  traditions  of  the  city.  It 
was  built  in  1S07  to  defend  the  port,  and  the  preliminary 
rumblings  of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain  were 
the  omens  that  attended  its  construction.  In  1823  it 
was  ceded  to  the  city  by  the  Federal  government,  and 
it  was  refitted  as  a  theatre,  or  "garden."  For  thirty 
years  it  was  the  chief  amusement  centre  of  Xew  York, 
and  the  musical  triumphs  of  the  time  took  place  within 
its  walls.  Jenny  Lind,  "the  Swedish  nightingale,"  who 
won  away  men's  hearts  and  souls  with  her  marvelous 
voice,-  held  her  first  concert  at  Castle  Garden  in  1851. 
The  receipts  were  $17,800,  and  the  singer  gave  her 
share,  $10,000,  to  charities.  At  this  period  it  was  the 
home  of  Italian  opera,  and  Malihran,  Sontag.  Mario, 
and  Grisi  sang  beneath  its  roof.  Given  over  to  the 
emigrant  service  shortly  before  the  Civil  War,  it  re- 
mained until  1890  as  Xew  York's  gateway  to  the  coun- 
try. At  this  period  it  was  surrounded  by  temporary 
structures  and  lost  all  semblance  of  its  former  war- 
like appearance.  In  1896  it  was  remodeled  once  more 
as  the  home  of  the  Aquarium.  The  disfiguring  shed> 
were  then  removed  and  the  grim  old  structure  was 
allowed  to  show  itself  once  more  in  all  its  strung 
simplicity.  The  Aquarium  it  is  now  and  the  Aquarium 
it  will  be  to  the  new  generation.  Castle  Garden  has 
become  a  relic  of  the  past. 

A  recent  Chinese  newspaper  states  that  the  law  of 
nationality,  consisting  of  twenty-four  articles,  has  been 
decided  upon.  By  this  law  any  person  who  lias  lived 
in  China  over  ten  years  and  is  above  twenty  years  of 
age,  of  good  moral  standing,  being  helpful  to  China. 
may  he  allowed  to  assume  Chinese  nationality,  if  asked 
for.  Unless  one  has  lived  in  China  more  than  twenty 
years  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  serve  in  the  <  irand 
Council.  Imperial  Household  Department,  or  as  a  mili- 
tary official  in  any  position  above  the  fourth  grade, 
neither  can  he  become  a  member  of  Parliament  nor 
of  the  Provisional  Council. 


At  Hickman.  Kentucky,  most  of  the  | 
ern  Illinois  were  in  attendance  to  greet  Pre 
ami  his  suite  of  twenty-five  governors, 
and  277  representatives. 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


A  Sister  of  Prince  Rupert,  by  Elizabeth  God- 
frey. Published  by  the  John  Lane  Com- 
pany, New  York  ;  $4. 
There  seems  no  good  reason  why  Elizabeth 
Princess  Palatine  should  not  reign  in  her 
own  right  over  the  title  page  of  a  volume 
rather  than  vicariously  to  seek  the  glory  of 
her  brother's  fame.  If  Prince  Rupert  cut  a 
wide  swath  in  English  and  American  affairs 
it  was  by  his  prowess  as  a  soldier  and  an 
adventurer  rather  than  by  those  more  endur- 
ing graces  of  head  and  heart  possessed  so 
abundantly  by  his  sister.  She  was  the  most 
distinguished  member  of  a  distinguished 
family,  a  Christian,  a  scholar,  and  a  pattern 
to  womanhood.  If  we  admit  that  Prince  Ru- 
pert also  was  something  of  a  scholar,  it  is  none 
the  less  his  sword  alone  that  entitles  him  to 
historical  remembrance.  If  history  had 
awarded  her  laurels  aright  Elizabeth  would 
stand  out  in  the  full  light  of  memory  and  Ru- 
pert would  derive  a  reflected  renown  as  her 
brother. 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  was  one  of  the  thir- 
teen children  born  to  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Bohemia,  of  whom  nine  reached  maturity. 
Prince  Rupert  and  Prince  Maurice  fought  for 
the  king  in  the  English  revolution,  and  Prin- 
cess Sophie  of  Hanover  became  Queen  Desig- 
nate of  Great  Britain,  and  would  have  come 
to  the  throne  had  she  outlived  Queen  Anne. 
These  three  alone  were  brought  into  intimate 
connection  with  English  affairs,  while  it  is 
the  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  is  the  sub- 
ject  of  these   interesting   memoirs. 

Her  education,  we  are  told,  was  that  ordi- 
narily given  in  those  days  to  the  young  woman 
of  birth,  and  we  may  well  wonder  if  we  have 
advanced  or  retrograded  by  our  substitution 
of  civic  science  and  stenography  for  the  for- 
midable curriculum  of  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turies ago.  Girls  in  those  days  "were  as  thor- 
oughly schooled  in  Latin,  logic,  and  mathe- 
matics as  their  brothers,  as  well  as  taught  to 
write  a  fair  and  legible  hand,  to  draw,  to  play 
stringed  instruments,  and  sing  at  sight.  Also 
they  were  expected  to  speak  and  write  fluently 
in  at  least  two  modern  languages — the  prin- 
cess was  equally  at  home  in  four.  . 
Some  added  a  knowledge  of  Greek  or  Hebrew, 
even  of  Arabic,  and  not  a  few  dabbled,  at  the 
least,  in  theology  and  philosophy." 

The  story  of  Elizabeth  as  contained  in  this 
fine  volume  is  one  of  mental  and  spiritual 
enthusiasms,  and  as  such  it  seems  to  belong  to 
no  particular  department  of  history,  but  to 
be  as  familiar  to  the  present  as  to  the  past. 
Of  an  intensely  acquisitive  mind,  she  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  Descartes,  and  the  story 
of  her  intellectual  friendship  with  the  great 
Frenchman  is  one  of  surpassing  interest  and 
one  that  would  be  without  its  record  had  her 
expressed  wish  been  carried  out  and  her  letters 
destroyed.  Of  strong  religious  -aspirations, 
she  seems  to  have  inclined  steadily  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  lofty  mysticism,  a  tendency  that 
culminated  in  her  admission  to  the  Protestant 
nunnery   of   Herford. 

'  In  the  story  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  we 
forget  the  political  turmoil  of  her  day.  the 
vicissitudes  of  exile,  the  undying  and  unful- 
filled hopes  of  a  royal  family.  All  these  be- 
come extraneous  to  the  real  inner  life  of  a 
woman  who  would  have  been  queenly  in  a 
garret  and  whose  placid  devotion,  courageous 
piety,  and  intellectual  eminence  entitle  her  to 
front  rank  among  the  great  women  of  the  old 
world. 


slopes  of  Twin  Peaks  and  to  see  a  sweep  of 
domes,  towers,  spires,  and  roofs  stretching 
four  miles  to  the  ferry  without  a  visible 
break.  Under  the  impetus  of  fire  San  Fran- 
cisco has  made  a  greater  material  progress 
in  three  years  than  she  could  have  made  in 
thirty  years  without  the  fire.  How  this  was 
done,  the  battles  that  were  fought  and  the 
victories  achieved,  are  well  told  in  Mr. 
Steele's  graphic  pages. 

Special  commendation  is  due  to  the  illus- 
trations that  are  to  be  found  upon  nearly 
every  page.  They  are  admirably  selected  and 
of  a  fine  workmanship.  Indeed  no  book  could 
be  better  designed  to  send  all  over  the  world, 
and  Mr.  Steele  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated 
upon  a  useful  and  decorative  piece  of  work. 


The  Key  of  the  Unknown,  by  Rosa  Nouchette 
Carey.  Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company ;    $1.50. 

This  is  essentially  a  woman's  book  of  the 
old-fashioned  kind — of  the  kind,  that  is  to 
say,  that  keeps  two  or  three  clergymen  upon 
the  decorous  stage  and  that  handles  the  con- 
ventions of  aristocratic  life  with  the  respect- 
ful reverence  due  to  an  ancient  and  unchange- 
able order  of  things. 

AH  the  characters  are  aristocratic,  includ- 
ing the  heroine,  Joan,  who  happens  to  be  also 
poor.  Joan  falls  in  love  with  Craig,  who  is 
the  son  of  Lord  Merriton,  and  Craig  is  likely 
to  be  poor  too  unless  he  marries  a  rich  wife, 
so  it  is  obvious  that  Joan  is  a  detrimental. 
The  story  tells  us  how  Craig  and  Joan  are 
separated,  so  that  the  folly  of  falling  in  love 
shall  not  evolve  into  the  crime  of  matrimony, 
and  how  eventually  the  clouds  roll  by.  The 
curtain  falls  upon  Joan's  prayer  that  she  may 
be  worthy  of  "my  position"  and  upon  her 
lover's  assurance  that  she  shall  be  presented 
at  court,  so  that  there  really  seems  nothing 
left  to  live  for.  The  story  is  a  well-written 
piece  of  dignified  silliness,  and  a  finely  ar- 
ranged collection   of   things  that  don't  matter. 


ficulties.  On  his  arrival  he  is  annoyed  by 
persistent  attentions  from  a  lot  of  unknown 
people  and  by  a  series  of  mysterious  events 
that  seem  to  show  that  he  is  being  watched. 
We  are  well  on  with  the  story  before  we  find 
that  Mr.  Brabazon  is  mistaken  for  Sir  Gilbert 
himself  and  that  the  cordon  of  watchers  is 
made  up  of  process  servers  and  the  like. 
Finally  Sir  Gilbert  caps  the  situation  by  com- 
ing to  the  castle  in  secrecy  and  quartering 
himself  upon  the  tenant.  There  are  several 
amusing  characters  and  some  good  situations, 
but  the  story  seems  to  have  hardly  enough 
backbone  to   hold   the  interest. 


An  Island  Secret,  by  Earle  Cabot  McAllister. 

Published  by  Dana  Estes  &  Co.,  Boston ; 

$1.50. 
This  is  a  boy's  book  of  adventure  founded 
upon  the  discovery  of  a  cypher  describing  the 
location   of   buried   treasure.      It   is   well   told, 
wholesome,  and  with  good  illustrations. 


The  Isle  of  Dead  Ships,  by  Crittenden  Mar- 
riott. Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia;  $1. 
This  is  an  ingenious  story  of  the  Sargasso 
Sea,  which  is  after  all  mysterious  enough  to 
justify  still  more  daring  flights  of  the  imagi- 
nation. The  author  tells  a  story  of  a  wreck 
and  three  survivors  who  are  left  upon  a 
derelict  ship  which  finds  its  way  to  the  heart 
of  the  Sargasso  Sea  and  joins  the  hundreds 
of  wrecks  that  have  been  accumulating  there 
for  centuries.  To  their  amazement  they  find 
a  colony  of  people  in  similar  plight,  some  of 
whom  have  been  there  for  many  years.  That 
one  of  the  three  new  arrivals  is  a  beautiful 
young  woman  naturally  gives  rise  to  compli- 
cations, and  the  ultimate  escape  by  means  of 
a  Spanish  submarine  comes  in  the  nick  of 
time  to  save  serious  trouble.  The  author  has 
told  a  bold  and  original  sea  story,  but  he 
should  have  known  better  than  to  represent 
the  hero  as  discovering  a  wireless  apparatus 
in  the  cabin  of  one  of  the  old  derelicts  and 
at  once  using  it  to  communicate  with  the 
shore.  A  wireless  apparatus  lias  not  quite  the 
instant  availability  of  a  box  of  matches. 


The  Book  of  Christmas.  Published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York;  $1.25. 
This  handsome  volume  should  commend  it- 
self to  those  in  search  of  Christmas  novelties. 
It  is  an  epitome  of  what  great  men  have 
written  about  Christmas  in  its  many  aspects 
as  well  as  of  the  literature  distinctively  of  the 
season,  and  while  the  extracts  are  necessarily 
short  they  are  not  too  short  to  be  satisfying. 
There  are  twelve  of  these  aspects,  such  as 
"Christmas  Carols,"  "Christmas  Hymns,"  and 
"Christmas  Stories,"  and  the  range  of  author- 
ship is  wide  enough  to  include  such  names 
as  those  of  Shakespeare.  Milton,  Luther, 
Thackeray,  Herrick,  Zona  Gale,  Matthew  Ar- 
nold, Andrew  Lang,  Eden  Philpotts,  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  and  Margaret  Deland. 
Wherever  it  is  practicable,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  poems,  the  citations  are  complete,  and 
many  an  old  favorite  is  here  to  be  found  for 
which  we  might  search  long  and  unsuccess- 
fully elsewhere.  The  volume  is  bound  in 
green  and  gold,  its  introduction  is  by  Hamil- 
ton \Y.  Mabie,  and  it  contains  a  dozen  plates 
reproduced   from   celebrated  pictures. 


The  Diamond  Master,  by  Jacques  Futrelle. 
Published  by  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Company, 
Indianapolis. 
The  artificial  manufacture  of  diamonds  is 
the  plot  of  this  energetic  story.  Mr.  E.  van 
Cortlandt  Wynne  convinces  five  of  the  great 
diamond  merchants  of  Xew  York  that  he  is 
the  owner  of  a  practically  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply of  stones  and  demands  a  vast  sum  as  the 
price  of  their  control.  The  merchants  put 
detectives  on  his  track  to  discover  the  source 
of  the  supply,  and  the  duel  between  Van  Cort- 
landt arid  the  police  and  the  ultimate  dis- 
closure of  the  diamond  manufactory  forms 
the  material  for  a  lively  story.  Of  course  a 
beautiful   girl   is  involved. 


The    Castle    by    the    Sea,    by    H.    B.    Marriott 

Watson.      Published   by    Little,    Brown    & 

Co.,   Boston;   $1.50. 

Mr.  Brabazon  hires  Norroy  Castle  from  Sir 

Gilbert    Norroy,    who     is     in     pecuniary    dif- 


New  Publications. 
The  A.  R.  Harding  Publishing  Company  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  have  published  a  useful  little 
handbook  on  "Ginseng  and  Other  Medicinal 
Plants,"  by  A.  R.  Harding.  The  subject  is  an 
important  one  and  it  is  handled  well. 

From  the  A.  R.  Harding  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Columbus,  Ohio,  comes  a  little  illus- 
trated volume  on  "Steel  Traps,"  describing 
the  various  makes  and  how  they  should  be 
used,  with  chapters  on  the  care  of  pelts.  The 
author   is  A.   R.   Harding. 

Among  recently  issued  books  for  little  chil- 
dren is  "The  Bunnikins-Bunnies  in  Camp,'" 
by  Edith  B.  Davidson,  with  illustrations  by 
Clara  E.  Atwood.  The  publishers  are  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston  and  New 
York,  and  the  price  is  50  cents. 

"We  Four  and  Two  More"  is  a  book  for 
children  by  Imogen  Clark.  The  six  spend  a 
summer  in  the  country  and  tell  us  how  they 
spent  their  time.  The  colored  illustrations 
are  good  and  the  publishers  are  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York.     Price,  $1.25. 

An  attractive  edition  of  Lewis  Carroll's 
"Through  the  Looking  Glass"  has  been  issued  I 
by  the  Dodge  Publishing  Company,  New 
York.  Bold  type,  decorated  margins,  and  nu-  j 
merous  colored  illustrations  make  the  book 
a  suitable  one  for  the  nursery  library.  The 
price  is  $1.50. 

William  Bellamy  has  already  written  three 
books  of  charades,  and  the  appetite  for  this 
sort  of  commodity  must  be  a  vigorous  one, 
for  now  comes  a  fourth.  It  is  entitled  "More 
Charades."  The  publishers  are  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  Boston  and  New  York,  and 
the  price  is  $1. 

Those  who  have  a  warm  place  in  their 
hearts  for  the  poetry  of  Denis  A.  McCarthy 
will  welcome  the  second  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged,  of  his  "A  Round  of  Rimes,"  that 
has  just  been  published  by  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  Boston.  Mr.  McCarthy  is  at  his  best 
when  he  sings  the  laments  of  the  Irish  exile, 
and  no  one  has  ever  done  it  with  more  pa- 
thetic sincerity.     The  price  is  $1. 

From  the  Dodge  Publishing  Company,  New 
York,  comes  an  edition  of  the  "Arabian 
Nights,"  or  rather  of  some  twenty  of  the 
stories  judiciously  selected  from  that  classic 
collection.  The  type  is  large  and  suitable  for 
children,  while  the  illustrations  are  very  nu- 
merous. Parents  who  dread  the  exceeding 
frankness  of  some  of  the  stories  in  the 
"Arabian  Nights"  will  welcome  a  discrimi- 
nating selection.     The  price  is  $1.50. 

A  glance  at  the  stories  admirably  retold 
from  "The  Faery  Queen"  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  J. 
Church,  M.  A.,  leaves  us  still  uncertain  of  the 
wisdom  of  thus  paraphrasing  a  classic  poem 
for  the  propitiation  of  childish  palates.  That, 
however,  is  a  point  for  parents  and  guardians, 
and  it  leaves  unaffected  the  excellence  of  Mr. 
Church's  work  or  its  attractive  presentation  in 
bold  type  and  with  vivid  colored  illustrations. 
The  publishers  are  the  Macmillan  Company, 
and  the  price  is  $1.50. 


The  City  That  Is.  by  Rufus  Steele.     Published 

by  A.  M.  Robertson,  San  Francisco  ;  $1. 

The    Portola    festival    makes    opportune    a 

volume  written  so   sanely,  so  moderately,  and 

with   so    .nuch   attention   to    fact.      Mr.    Steele 

has    none    of    the    arts    of    the    promoter    and 

certainly  none  of  his  hysteria.     Describing  the 

[rreat   !    e  in   a   few   well   condensed  pages,  he 

-   >     on     to     the    work    of    reconstruction, 

■•ins    how    one    hundred    and    fifty    million 

worth    of    new    buildings    have    been 

cd  in  three  years,  with  the  result  that  it 

u    once  more  possible  to  stand  upon  the 


Continental  Building  and  Loan  Association 


(Established  in  1889) 


Junction  of  Golden  Gate  Avenue 
TAYLOR  and  MARKET  STS. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Paid-in  Capital 


HON.  EDWARD  SWEENY  -  -  -  President 
JAMES  McCULLOUCH  -  -  lsl  Vice-President 
DR.  JOSEPH  G.  CRAWFORD  -  2d  Vice-President 

GAVIN  McNAB Attorney 

WILLIAM  C0RB1N    .    -    -    Sec.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 


n 


$2,000,000.00 

Write  the  Association  for  par- 
ticulars regarding  6  per  cent 
certificates  of  deposit,  the  safes! 
investment  in  California;  in- 
terest payable  semi-annually. 


You  do  not  really  know 
what  eye -relief  is  until 
vou  have  tried  eye  glasses 
with  our  improved  guard. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

218  Post  St.  Opticians 

THIRD    EDITION — 


The  Delaf ield  Affair 

By  FLORENCE  FINCH  KELLY 

A  story  of  ibe  Southwest  which  is  true  to  the 
life,  full  of  action,  and  has  the  bold  touch 
of  the  skilled  writer.  "One  of  the  best  stories 
of  cowboy  lift  since  The  Virginian,'  "  says 
the  Chronicle. 

At  the  Bookstores 
A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO.,  Publishers 


New  York 


San  Francisco 


The  White  House 


The  Book  Department 

carries  a  complete  stock  of 
English,  French,  German, 
Italian  and  Spanish  books, 
current  French  and  German 
reviews,  magazines  and  illus- 
trated periodicals. 

Everything  standard  and 
new  in  American  and  Eng- 
lish literature. 

New  books  on  our  counter 
on  day  of  publication. 


California  Agent  for  the 
famous   Mosher  Books 


Raphael  Weill  &  Co. 

Incorporated 


All  Books    that  are   re- 
viewed i?i  the  Argonaut 
can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

UNION  SQUARE 


A  cordial  invitation 
is  extended  to  visit  and  enjoy 

the  Book  and  Art  Rooms 

occupying  three  floors  in  the 

Paul  Elder  Building 

239  6mnt  ^ve.  fcjf± 


"Just   as   Good 
as  the  Steinway" 

<|  This  is  what  is  claimed  for  many 
other  pianos  by  those  offering  them  for 
sale.  Doesn't  this  prove  that  the 
STEINWAY  piano  is  the  standard 
by  which  all  others  are  measured  ? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  piano 
that  is  as  good  as  a  STEINWAY  is 
another  STEINWAY. 

Q  You  can  buy  one  on  easy  payments, 
if  desired. 

Sherman  Slay  &  Co. 

Slemway  and  Other  Pones  Player  Pianos  of  all  Grades 

Victor  Talking  Machines 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Sts.,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Sts.,  Oakland 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

A  Book  about  China. 
In  the  Land  of  the  Blue  Gown,  by  Mrs.  Archi- 
bald Little.     Published  by   D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York;  $2.50. 

It  is  on  the  whole  an  attractive  picture 
that  Mrs.  Little  gives  us  of  life  in  China, 
while  she  writes  so  briskly  and  with  so  keen 
an  eye  for  the  picturesque  that  she  could  prob- 
ably make  interesting  a  much  less  important 
topic  than  China.  We  should  probably  look 
far  before  finding  so  practical  a  picture  of 
the  Chinese  people  or  one  drawn  from  a 
better  or  more  sympathetic  knowledge. 

Although  the  story  of  the  riots  forms  no 
large  part  of  the  book,  we  naturally  turn  to  it 
with  some  curiosity  as  to  the  opinion  of  so 
keen  an  observer.  Mrs.  Little  seems  to  say 
frankly  that  she  does  not  know  the  cause  and 
that  no  one  knows  it  who  is  at  all  likely  to 
tell.  It  may  have  been  a  bit  of  party  politics 
designed  to  get  the  "ins"  into  hot  water;  it 
may  have  been  the  slowly  increasing  resent- 
ment at  foreign  influence.  The  immediate 
cause  was  a  placard  accusing  foreigners  of 
stealing  native  children  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  their  eyes,  and  the  author  commits 
herself  to  the  astonishing  statement  that 
"even  the  most  enlightened  Chinamen,  edu- 
cated in  America,  and  at  the  head  of  large 
industrial  concerns,  will  maintain  stoutly, 
'the  Roman  Catholics  do  not  have  such  high 
walls  and  closed  doors   for  nothing.'  " 

And  yet  we  seem  to  gather  indirectly  from 
Mrs.  Little's  book  some  of  the  reasons  for  an 
anti-foreign  prejudice.  She  gives  us  an  ani- 
mated description  of  an  "anti-footbinding 
tour"  in  which  she  participated.  She  inter- 
viewed Li-Hung-Chang  to  that  statesman's  ill- 
concealed  disgust,  and  her  party  held  meetings 
and  brought  moral  suasion  to  bear  against 
the  ancient  custom.  Of  course  foot-binding  is 
an  atrocity,  but  all  atrocities  do  not  justify 
a  foreign  interference  that  may  itself  become 
an  atrocity.  To  get  the  case  in  its  true  bear- 
ings we  have  only  to  imagine  the  reception 
that  would  be  accorded  to  a  party  of  Chinese 
women  who  undertook  a  tour  through  America 
or  Europe  to  dissuade  fashionable  white 
women  from  the  follies  of  tight  lacing,  a  prac- 
tice that  is  probably  more  injurious,  if  not 
quite  so  prevalent.  Philanthropy  deviates  into 
impertinence  by  easy  stages,  and  the  Chinese 
are  not  alone  in  resenting  impertinence. 


has  been  absorbed  by  the  Butterick  Publish- 
ing Company,  and  the  figures  quoted  were 
brought  out  through  publication  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  sale.  Everybody's  Magazine  will 
be  continued  by  the  new  publishers  under  the 
active  management  of  Erman  J.  Ridgway. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
At  the  Collin  Armstrong  sale  in  New  York 
last  week  the  large  paper  edition  of  the 
works  of  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.  published 
by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  at  $41 , 
was  sold  for  $71.  The  large  paper  edition 
of  Fiske's  "The  Discovery  of  America,"  pub- 
lished at  $16,  brought  $50.50.  and  the  Auto- 
graph Edition  of  Bret  Harte's  works,  pub- 
lished at  $114,  was  sold  for  $200.25. 

In  announcing  the  forthcoming  Esperanto 
international  world  congress  the  editor  of 
the  American  Esperantist  says  that  no  one 
has  the  right  to  "shoo"  the  idea  of  an  inter- 
national  language.     Shoo  is  a  good  word. 

Action  for  libel  on  behalf  of  President 
Diaz  of  Mexico  against  Carlo  de  Fornairo, 
author  of  a  book  entitled  "Diaz,  the  Czar 
of  Mexico,"  has  been  begun  in  the  New  York 
court   of   general    sessions. 

Joseph  B.  Gilder,  editor  of  Putnam's  Maga- 
zine, has  written  the  words  and  composed 
the  air  of  a  patriotic  song  or  anthem,  entitled 
"In  God  We  Trust,"  which  had  its  first  pub- 
lic hearing  on  September  25  ("Taft  Day") 
at  Seattle,  Washington,  where  it  was  sung  as 
a  chorus  on  the  occasion  of  the  President's 
visit  to  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacifrc  Exposition. 
Mr.  Gilder  is  the  author  of  "The  Parting  of 
the  Ways,"  which  first  appeared  in  Harper's 
Weekly,  apropos  of  the  war  with  Spain,  and 
is  now  included  in  Stedman's  and  other  an- 
thologies of  American  verse.  He  is  also  the 
compiler  of  the  volume  of  documents  and 
addresses  called  "The  American   Idea." 

The  author  of  "Municipal  Government," 
Frank  J.  Goodnow,  Eaton  professor  of  ad- 
ministrative law  and  municipal  science  in 
Columbia  University,  has  just  been  given  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

"Victor  Hugo's  Intellectual  Autobiogra- 
phy," published  by  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  contains  a  half-tone  reproduction 
of  Rodin's  famous  statue  of  the  great  poet, 
which  has  just  been  erected  in  the  Garden 
of   the    Palais    Royal. 

Five  out  of  the  first  ten  orders  received 
in  the  publisher's  mail  for  "The  Chinese,"  by 
John  Stuart  Thomson,  were  from  Luther  Bur- 
bank,  John  C.  Stubbs,  vice-president  and 
traffic  director  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
way, Major-General  Franklin  Bell,  chief  of 
staff.  United  States  Army,  the  Erazilian  am- 
bassador,   and   J.    Pierpont    Morgan. 

It  appears  that  the  experiment  of  the  Ridg- 
way Publishing  Company  three  years  ago  in 
publishing  a  weekly  paper  simultaneously  in 
fourteen  cities  of  the  country  cost  $450,000. 
The  disastrous  result  of  the  venture,  which 
continued  only  a  few  weeks,  is  now  one  of 
the  well-known  facts  in  the  history  of  news- 
paperdom.      Recently    the    Ridgway    company 


New  Books  Received. 

"A  Little   Book  for  John    O'Maliony's  Friends," 
by   Katharine   Tynan.      Mosher. 

"A    Mother's    List    of    Books    for    Children,"    by 
Gertrude    Weld   Arnold.     McClurg. 

"A    Mission    to    Hell,"    by    Edward    Eels.      Sher- 
man,   French. 

"Ant     Communities."     by     Henry     C.     McCook. 
Harper's. 

"An    Unofficial     Love     Story,"    by    Albert     Hick 
man.      Century. 

■"Around    the    World    with    the    Battleships,"    by 
Roman    J.    Miller.       McClurg. 

"Arsene  Lupin,"    by   Edgar  Jepson  and   Maurice 
Leblanc.       Doubleday,     Page. 

"A     Wayside     Lule,"     by     Lizette     Woodworth 
Reese.       Mosher. 

"Bella    Do;tna,"    by     Robert    Hichens.       Lippin- 
cott. 

"Captain     Stormfield's     Visit     to     Heaven,"     by 
Mark  Twain.     Harper's. 

"Chivalry,"     by     James     Branch     Cabell.       Har- 
per's. 

"City    People,"     by    James     Montgomery     Flagg. 
Scribner's. 

"Carlyle's     First      Love,"     by      Raymond      Clare 
Archibald.     John    Lane. 

"Canadian    Wilds,"    by    Martin    Hunter.       Hard- 
ing   Pub.     Co. 

"Felise" :      Lyrics   by    Swinburne.      Mosher. 

"French    Cathedrals,"    by    Elizabeth    Robins    Pen- 
nell.      Century- 

"Going     Down     from     Jerusalem,"     by     Norman 
Duncan.      Harper's. 

"Ginseng     and     Other     Medicinal     Plants,"     by 
A.     R.     Harding.       Harding     Pub.     Co. 

"Home    Letters    of    General     Sherman,"     edited 
by    M.    A.    De    Wolfe    Howe.      Scribner's. 

"How  to    Be  Happy   Though   Civil,"  by   Rev.   E. 
j.    Hardy,    M.    A.      Scribner's. 

"Imagination  in   Business,"  by  Lorin  F.   Deland. 
Harper's. 

"John    Marvel,    Assistant,"    by    Thomas    Nelson 
Page.      Scribner's. 

"Joan    of    Arc,"    by    Anatole    France;     2    vols. 
John    Lane. 

"Little    Maude    and    Her    Mamma,"    by    Charles 
Battel  I    Loomis.      Doubleday,    Page. 

"Minima      Bella,"      by      Eugene      Lee-Hamilton. 
Mosher. 

"Mother     Goose,"     edited    by      Walter      Jerrold. 
Do-lgc. 

"Making    the    Best   of  Our    Children,"    by    Mary 
Wood-Allen,    M.    D.      McClurg. 

"Ode    on    the    Nativity,"    by    Milton.      Mosher. 

"Old    Boston    Days    and    Ways,"    by    Mary    Caro- 
line   Crawford.      Little,    Brcwn. 

"Options,"    by    O.    Henry.      Harper's. 

"Overheard       in       Fairyland,"      by       Madge      A. 
Cizham.      Little,    Brown. 

"Other    People's    Houses,"    by    E.     B.     Dewing. 
Macmillan. 

"  Proverbs     in     Porcelain,"     by     Austin     Dobson. 
Mosher. 

"Putting  on  the    Screws,"   by    Gouverneur    Mor- 
ris.     Doubleday,    Page. 


"Poems     in     Prose,"     from     Charles     Baudelaire. 
Mosher. 

"Rhymes    and     Rhythms,"     by     W.     E.     Henley. 
Mosher. 

"Rcdney    McGraw,"    by    Arthur    E.     MacFarlanc. 
Little,     llrown. 

"Rubaiyat    of    Omar     Khayyam,"    edited     by    Ar- 
thur   Guiterman.      Paul     Elder, 

"Romantic  Germany,"  by   Robert  Haven  Schauf- 
tier.      Century. 

" Silhouette;,"    by    Arthur    Symons.      Mosher. 
"Shelley,"    by    Francis    Thompson.      Mosher. 
"Seven     English     Cities,"     by     W.     D.     Ho  wells. 
Harper's. 

"Stories     from     the    Iliad,"    by    H.     L.     Havell. 
Dodge. 

"Steel    Traps,"    by    A.     R.    Harding.       Harding 
Pub.    Co. 

"The    Arabian    Xights."      Dodge. 
"The    American    of    the    Future,"    by     Brander 
Matthews.      Scribner's. 

"The     American     Girl,"     by      Harrison      Fisher. 
Scribner's. 

"The   Clue,"   by    Carolyn    Wells.      Lippincott. 
"The     Countess     of     Albany,"     by     \  ernon     Lee. 
John    Lane. 

"The    Child    in    the    House,"    by    Walter    Pater. 
Mosher. 

"The    Enchanted     Forest,"    by     Mary     Raymond 
Shipmau    Andrews.       Dutton. 

"The    Isle   of    Dead    ^hips,"    by    Crittenden    Mar- 
riott.      Lippincott. 

"The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire,"  by  William  But- 
ler   Yeats.      Moshei . 

"The    Lost  Joy,"    by    Olive    Schreiner.      Mosher. 
"The     Master,"    by     Irving    Bachellar.       Double- 
day,    Page. 

"The    Moving    of    the    Waters,"    by    Jay    Cad  v. 
Mc  Bride. 

"The   Mystery  of   Education."  by    Barrett   Wen- 
dell.      Scribner's. 

"The    Nature    Study    Idea,"    by    L.    II.     Bailey. 
Macmillan. 

"The    Odd    Man,"    by    Arnold    Holcombc.      John 
Lane. 

"The    Prodigal    Father,"   by   J.    Storer    Clouston. 
Century. 

"The      Ruinous      Face,"     by     Maurice     Hewlett. 
Harper's. 

"The    Seamless    Robe,"    by    Ada    Carter.      Wes- 
sels. 

"The    Technique    of    Speech,"    by     Dora     Duty 
Jones.      Harper's. 

"The     Valor    of     Ignorance,"     by     Homer     Lea. 
Harper's. 

"The    Words    of   Jesus,"    arranged    by    Edna    S- 
Little.      Paul    Elder. 

"The    Wonders    of    the    Zoo,"    by    Lilian    Gask. 
Dodge. 

"Trees    Every    Child    Should    Know,"    by    Julia 
Ellen    Rogers.      Doubleday,   Page. 

"Trial  by   Marriage,"   by  W.    S.   Jackson.     John 
Lane. 

"Trix    and     Over-the-Moon,"    by     Amelie     Rives. 
Harper's. 

"Through     the     French     Provinces,"     by     Ernest 
Peixotto.       Scribner's. 

"Through    the    Looking    Glass,"    by    Lewis    Car- 
roll.     Dodge. 

"Wonderful     Little     Lives,"     by     Julia     Augusta 
Schwartz.      Little,    Brown. 

"Wolf  and    Coyote  Trapping,"   by    A.    R.    Hard- 
ing.     Harding    Pub.    Co. 

"Where    the    Laborers    Are    Few."    by    Margaret 
Deland.      Harper's. 

"You     and     Some     Others,"     by     Agnes     Greene 
Foster.       Paul     Elder. 
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Second  Edition  "Required  Before  Publication 

For  Sjjle^^^fywherp 

A  Successful  Novel  by  a  California  Author 

Second  Edition 

The  Winning 
Chance 

By  ELIZABETH  DEJEANS 
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SUPERFICIAL  ASPECTS  OF  PAPEETE. 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Papeete  is  built  on  the  level  land  directly 
fronting  on  the  harbor.  Indeed,  all  the  vil- 
lages in  Tahiti  are  near  the  shore,  as  native 
superstition  has  peopled  the  inland  forests 
with  all  sorts  of  bugaboos,  and  the  sea,  in 
spite  of  the  devastation  it  has  sometimes 
wrought,  as  witness  the  tidal  wave  of  1906,  is 
the  South  Pacific  islander's  friend  and 
mother;  sometimes  it  is  ns  much  of  a  pantry 
as  he  cares  to  keep. 

During  fete  week  it  was  far  from  reassur- 
ing to  notice  how  much  loose  garbage  lay  on 
the  streets  in  front  of  cottages  occupied  by 
the  natives.  But,  as  it  transpired  later,  it 
was  not  the  custom  of  the  place  to  permit 
such  violation  of  the  fundamentals  of  sanita- 
tion. While  there  was  in  the  city  such  a 
multitude  of  natives  from  neighboring  dis- 
tricts and  islands  it  was  impossible  to  enforce 
regular  ordinances.  But  after  the  fete  was 
the  daily  cleansing  of  the  streets  and  the 
carrying  away  of  their  sweepings  and  debris 
was  regularly  resumed. 

The  reasons  lor  Tahiti's  present  poverty  as 
compared  with  its  past  prosperity  are  misi 
agement  of  the  vanilla  trade  by  the  Chinese 
and  the  folly  of  a  sapient  government  thai 
raised  pilotage  and  wharfage  rates  to  such  a 
prohibitive  figure  as  to  drive  away  the  whalers. 
Copra  is  the  main  product,  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  get  rich  on  copra.  The  pearl 
fisheries  belong  to  the  government,  the  beds 
being  located  in  the  lagoons  of  Paumotus,  a 
sister  island  about  100  miles  from  Tahiti 
which  the  voyager  from  San  Francisco  passes 
on  his  way  to  Papeete.  The  industry  is 
handled  by  merchants,  who  buy,  with  profit, 
from  the  natives,  and  sell  with  further  ad- 
vantage. Sometimes — although  rarely — they 
have  a  chance  for  making  big  money.  I  heard 
of  a  pearl  which  with  several  of  much  less 
size  and  value  was  held  for  sale  by  one  of 
the  natives  for  a  thousand  dollars.  The  pur- 
chaser sold  the  lot  for  five  thousand  dollars, 
and  several  men  who  saw  it  and  appraised  ii 
were  of  the  opinion  that  when  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  European  dealer  in  gems  he 
would  easily  dispose  of  the  big  one  for  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  dollars.  Such 
chances,  however,  are  far  from  frequent.  At 
present  the  phosphate  mines  at  Mackatea  and 
the  pearl  fisheries  at  Paumotus  are  the  chief 
hope  and  stay  of  Papeete. 

The  coinage  of  Papeete  is  complicated 
enough  to  confuse  a  bank  inspector.  Natur- 
ally, the  currency  most  in  use  is  that  of  the 
French.  But  with  the  Mariposa  plying  actively 
between  the  two  ports  American  money  is 
also  accepted.  Some  years  ago  Tahiti  and 
several  other  islands  of  Polynesia  became  in- 
undated with  Chilean  money,  and  the  Chinese 
merchants,  as  well  as  the  natives,  for  some 
reason — hatred  of  change,  probably — have 
stuck  to  that,  although  the  banks  have  now 
refused  to  take  it.  There  are  also  stray  Greek 
coins,  and  I  once  saw  an  Italian  lira  in  a 
handful  of  loose  change.  I  also  found  in 
some  money  I  had  drawn  from  the  bank  there 
one  five-franc  piece  dated  1S32,  and  another 
1S06;  and  was  told  by  a  merchant  there  who 
is  an  amateur  numismatist  that  there  are 
many  rare  old  coins  there  in  active  circula- 
tion. Some  of  them  are  held  for  a  long  time 
by  natives  unconscious  of  their  value. 

The  clerks  in  the  stores  of  Papeete  speak 
French  always — except  in  the  few  English 
shops — and  an  occasional  one  speaks  English. 
The  salaries  of  these  employees  range  from 
fifty,  through  sixty,  seventy,  eighty,  to  one 
hundred  dollars  a  month,  according  to  their 
amount  of  business  knowledge,  experience, 
and  initiative.  A  good  business  manager  can 
obtain  from  two  hundred  dollars  upward  per 
month. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  the  streets  and 
roads:  I  was  struck  by  their  excellence,  and 
wondered  how  labor  enough  could  be  secured 
from  such  a  contentedly  idle  people  to  keep 
them  in  such  good  condition,  and  to  build 
so  many  bridges.  The  explanation  was  simple- 
Each  native  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
sixty  has  to  pay  a  yearly  tax  of  nine  francs, 
of  which  five  are  for  keeping  up  the  roads. 
He  has  the  privilege,  however,  of  making  his 
payment  take  the  form  of  an  equivalent  in 
labor  on  the  roads,  and  as  money  is  scarce 
among  les  indigenes — they  pay  it  in  labor. 

Until  very  recently  Papeete  was  unsupplied 
with  water  that  was  safe  to  drink.  Within  a 
half-year,  however,  water  of  the  purest  has 
been  piped  from  the  mountain  to  the  town. 
Along  the  streets,  at  intervals,  there  are 
faucets,  which  are  largely  patronized  by  those 
natives  who  have  not  the  luxury  of  a  private 
supply  of  water  in  their  homes. 

:    of   its  being  built    on    such    a 

dead  level  Papeete  is  a  suitable  place  in  which 

-  c-    bicycles    and    automobiles.      Quite    a 

number  of  the  natives  use  the  former,  and.  to 

|>e    explicit,    there    are    four    automobiles    in 

active   use    by   prominent   business    men 

at   city.      There  are  no   street-cars,  as   in 

Honolulu.     At   five  o'clock  every   afternoon   a 

tolerable   pro]  jrtion    of    the    fair   ones  of    Pa- 

■  temselves    from   their   afternoon 

J    g.,   driving;   and  very    pretty   they 

_ir  hats  of  light  straw  of  native 

Some    of    ihe    women    are    ex- 

i  dressed  and  hatted  :  most  of  them 

in  the  everlasting   ahtttua.     At 


that  hour  the  streets  are  most  lively,  as 
business  men.  clad  in  white,  and.  for  coolness. 
white-helmeted,  are  strolling  contentedly 
homeward  in  chatting  groups. 

It  is  most  difficult  for  a  superficial  observer 
to  distinguish  the  French  from  the  demi- 
blanchs  in  these  passing  vehicles,  as  both  are 
dark-eyed,  olive-skinned.  and  handsome. 
Blondes  are  scarce  in  Papeete,  although  one 
sees  them  occasionally  among  the  French,  and 
sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  there  is  a  na- 
tive albino. 

But  what  does  not  fail  to  catch  the  atten- 
tion during  the  five-o'clock  "promenade  en 
voiture"  is  the  number  of  native  women 
seated  cosily  beside  their  temporary  "hus- 
bands." For  the  average  white  man  in  Pa- 
peete, knowing  well  that  his  entire  world  is 
aware  of  his  love  affairs,  often  goes  out  openly 
and  unashamed  with  his  native  inamorata, 
who,  like  her  white  sisters  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, sometimes  becomes  swelled  with 
pride  over  her  passing  elevation.  At  a  din- 
ner given  in  Papeete  while  I  was  there  one 
of  the  male  guests  failed  to  appear,  leaving 
an  eloquent  vacuum  at  the  table  between  two 
ladies.  Explanation,  although  not  made  by 
the  absentee,  was  speedily  forthcoming.  **His 
native  girl" — so  it  is  put — would  not  let  him 
come.  Indignation  waxed  high  over  her  ef- 
frontery among  the  native  servants  of  the 
place,  and  more  particularly  among  the  men, 
who  evidently,  from  their  quoted  comments, 
felt  an  intense  desire  to  punish  her  in  native 
fashion— that  is,  by  a  good  beating.  As  for 
the  man,  he  was  evidently  disgraced  in  their 
estimation  by  his  defection  and  his  meek  sub- 
servience to  the  whims  of  a  woman  whose 
dark  blood  should  make  her  subservient  to 
the  whites. 

Some  of  these  Tahitian  domestics  make  use- 
ful, industrious  servants,  although  the  pres- 
ence of  a  strain  of  white  blood  in  their  veins 
is  apt  to  add  considerably  to  their  shrewdness 
and  willingness  to  work.  Formality  is  not  in 
their  blood.  They  do  not  take  naturally  to 
the  pompous,  ceremonious  self-importance  and 
punctilio  of  the  old-style  darkey  slave  and 
family  retainer.  At  the  dinner  mentioned  the 
men  waiters,  two  careful,  responsible  domes- 
tics, were  serious  and  self-contained,  but  the 
girls  were  in  a  state  of  child-like,  rapturous 
excitement.  They  served  each  dish  amidst 
cascades  of  unmeaning  giggles,  and  pressed 
champagne  upon  us  eagerly,  with  reckless  lib- 
erality, chagrined  if  we  declined,  while  their 
Mother  Hubbarded  figures  were  agitated  by 
tempests  of  ill-suppressed  glee  if  we  accepted. 
The  native  maiden,  by  the  way,  is  familiar 
with  the  taste  of  champagne,  many  hundreds 
of  bottles  being  offered  up  yearly  by  her  white 
admirers  as  a  libation  to  her  charms.  House 
servants  are  hard  to  get  in  Papeete.  Their 
pay,  according  to  their  sen-ices,  ranges  from 
six  to  ten  or  twelve  dollars  a  month. 

The  merchant  and  shipper  who  does  busi- 
ness with  the  waterside  workers  and  captains 
of  schooners  have  such  a  hard  time  in  pinning 
down  his  man  to  the  point  that  he  has  reached 
a  stage  of  fatalistic  calm  on  the  subject.  He 
wishes,  for  example,  to  hire  a  schooner  to 
carry  some  merchandise  to  a  neighboring 
island.  Forthwith  the  skipper — who  receives 
two  dollars  a  day  for  his  sen-ices  while  on, 
the  water  and  a  dollar  and  a  half  while  work- 
ing on  land — exhausts  his  ingenuity  to  think 
of  ways  of  getting  out  of  securing  the  job, 
although  his  boat  is  lying  idle  in  the  harbor. 
He  claims  that  he  can  not  get  coal  enough, 
the  internal  works  of  his  craft  have  caved  in, 
or — much  used  and  ever-enduring  excuse  that 
we  in  California  learned  to  knowT  so  well 
during  the  reign  of  John  Chinaman  in  our 
kitchens — his  cousin  is  dying.  The  wan-  ship- 
per sometimes  gets  ahead  of  him  by  laying  in 
an  extra  supply  of  coal  in  advance,  and  keep- 
ing a  machinist  up  his  sleeve.  But  nobody 
can  withstand  the  relentless  logic  of  the 
"dying  cousin"  argument.  If  they  kept  a  pri- 
vate graveyard  for  these  stock  excuses  of  the 
waterside  laborer,  all  Tahiti  would  be  planted 
with   dead  cousins. 

A  curious  custom  which  obtains  in  Papeete 
is  something  to  which  the  merchants  strongly 
object,  but  which  they  can  not  withstand,  so 
rooted  is  tradition ;  it  is  that  of  paying  an 
employee  in  advance  for  a  job  he  has  en- 
gaged to  do.  A  Papeetian  merchant  told  me 
he  had  thus  paid  a  man — a  half-white — sev- 
enty-five dollars  in  advance.  His  employee- 
to-be  promptly  secured  a  buggy  and  went  on 
holic  rampage  in  a  neighboring  dis- 
trict. The  merchant,  to  have  his  rights,  pro- 
posed to  bring  suit,  knowing  well  that,  though 
he  would  win,  the  costs  would  leave  him 
minus  the  seventy -five  dollars,  but  he  con- 
cluded that  on  this  occasion  he  would  pay 
for  the  moral  force  of  the  example  and  on 
account  of  its  monetary  value  in  future  deal- 
'■■  -:- 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  prices  are  high  in 

Papeete.     When  so  many  obstacles  are  placed 

as  a  matter  of  course  in  the  pathway  of  busi- 

tbe    successful    man    of    affairs    recoups 

by   charging   high    for  the   goods   that 

come  high. 

The  French  try  to  preserve  the  lives  and 
health  of  the  artless  islanders,  but  in  a  coun- 
try where  there  is  so  much  intermarriage 
i  races  it  is  impossible  to  enforce  the 
laws.  Tahiti  is  an  over-officialed  and  under- 
developed island.  With  all  its  wealth  of  re- 
sorrces  it  is  worked  at  a  loss.  The  English- 
men  who  visit  the  island  claim  that  England 


does  better  in  its  island  colonies.  He  declares 
that  the  dolce  far  niente  of  the  native  has 
affected  the  whites;  that  it  is  even  evident 
in  the  easy  discipline  of  such  ships  of  the 
French  navy  as  are  kept  in  the  South  Seas. 
One  English  critic  and  ex-officer  said  that 
when  he  saw  a  squad  of  marines  drilling  on 
shore  he  was  obliged  to  retire  in  haste,'  in 
order  to  restrain  his  laughter,  so  grotesquely 
unskillful  he  considered  them,  in  contrast  to 
what  he  was  accustomed  to  in  the  English 
army.  The  English  critics  further  claim  that 
in  the  island  possessions  of  England  the  laws 
of  sanitation  are  strictly  enforced  ;  that  every 
native's  yard  is  kept  cleaned,  according  to 
law;  that  sanitary  inspection  of  food  is  not 
perfunctory,  but  strict  and  thorough.  On  that, 
of  course,  I  can  not  say.  But  that  the  exam- 
ination at  the  custom-house  was  slight  and 
perfunctory  all  will  agree.  Which  of  course 
is  a  point  in  favor  of  Papeete  as  an  objective 
point  for  the  tourist.  The  official  merely  dis- 
arranged the  top  layers  of  trunk  trays,  took  a 
casual  look,  tried  to  be  a  little  suspicious  over 
[he  contents  of  pasteboard  boxes,  failed  sig- 
nally, and  the  examination  was  over.  Fire- 
arms had  to  be  deposited  in  his  charge  at  the 
custom-house,  but  I  heard  of  no  break  in  the 
universal  clemency  save  in  the  case  of  a  huge 
Teddj'  bear,  of  the  size  of  a  two-year-old 
child.  This  animal  seemed  to  convulse  "cus- 
toms" to  its  deepest  depths.  The  beast,  in 
spi.e  of  the  protestations  of  madame,  the 
silently  scornful  wrath  of  monsieur,  the  wails 
of  bebe  during  the  sad  hour  of  parting,  and 
the  loquacious  remonstrances  of  the  French 
maid,  was  kept  in  durance  vile  for  two  weeks. 
At  tne  end  of  that  time  monsieur  solemnly 
made  documentary  statement  to  the  effect  that 
the  Teddy  bear's  insides  were  not  composed 
of  anything  of  an  incriminating  nature,  and 
be  further  solemnly  engaged  that,  during  his 
habitat  in  fair  Papeete,  nothing  harmful  to  the 
interests  of  Tahiti  would  result  from  the  pres- 
ence there  of  the  jointed  monster  that  was 
regarded  with  such  deep  suspicion.  When 
these  conditions  were  complied  with,  the  sus- 
pected parry  was  restored  to  the  arms  of  its 
owner,  and  the  familiar  spectacle  of  bebe 
staggering  under  the  weight  of  a  quadruped 
seven  sizes  too  large  for  him  was  restored  to 
the  inmates  of  the  hotel.  This  is  the  sole  ex- 
ample of  strenuousness — if  one  can  call  it  so 
— that  I  heard  of  while  I  was  in  Papeete. 

The  climate  of  winter — that  is,  the  season 
which  is  contemporaneous  with  our  summer 
months — is  delicious.  There  is  always  a 
breeze  from  the  ocean,  and  the  evenings  are 
heavenly.  When  there  is  a  moon  Papeete 
seems  a  paradise  from  which  it  were  madness 
to  tear  one's  self  away.  The  absence  of  tele- 
graph, telephone,  street -cars,  a  daily  mail  from 
'the  States,"  theatres,  lectures,  newspapers, 
monthly  magazines,  and  all  the  feverish  incen- 
tives to  movement,  occupation,  and  brain-fag 
which  are  a  part  of  life  in  America  is  felt, 
after  a  short  interval,  to  be  a  grateful  change. 
If  bad  news  awaits  us.  we  feel  willing  to  post- 
pone the  hour  of  its  coming.  If  duty  calls, 
we  are  not  aware  of  it.  If  sickness  or  danger 
menace,  we  are  calm.  A  peaceful  fatalism  has 
us  in  its  grip.  It  is,  I  think,  native  to  the 
tropics,  where  human  life  is  held  a  little 
cheaper,  perhaps  because  there  are  more  perils 
threatening  it  than  in  the  temperate  zone, 
although  I  must  add  that  they  generally  re- 
sult from  the  indiscretion  or  recklessness  of 
those  who  incur  them.  Tourists  often  land 
in  Papeete,  without,  apparently,  a  single 
thought  or  realization  that  they  are  in  the 
tropics,  eat  seventeen  varieties  of  the  native 
products  in  a  day,  walk  bareheaded  under 
vertical  sun  rays,  ride  or  walk  or  sail  miles 
and  leagues  without  resting  from  a  prior 
excursion,  sample  even-  new  dish  in  sight 
with  absolute  intrepidity,  drink  gallons  of  iced 
drinks,    keep    going    night    and    day    without 


cessation,  go  in  swimming  with  the  last  meal 
just  inside  of  them,  and,  on  the  day  of  de- 
parture, when  they  line  up  on  the  deck  of 
the  Mariposa  and  wave  an  unregretful  good- 
by  to  a  city  whose  strangeness  a  little  an- 
tagonizes the  ordinary  hide-bound,  home- 
environed  citizen,  they  are  as  haggard,  droop- 
ing, pasty-faced,  hollow-eyed,  limp-limbed, 
fatigued  a  looking  lot  of  incipient  seasickers 
as  one  is  apt  to  see  this  side  of  the  next 
world's  fair.  And  all  because  they  fail  to 
realize  that  the  human  body  is  not  an  alumi- 
num-lined, steel-springed.  iron-bolted,  rubber- 
tired  piece  of  machinery  warranted  to  keep  up 
continual  motion  for  a  week  without  breakage. 


Another  effort  to  collect  the  millions  of 
dollars  Sir  Francis  Drake,  admiral  and  ex- 
plorer, whose  estate  is  estimated  now  to 
amount  to  $125,000,000,  has  been  begun  by 
the  Drake  Association  of  America,  the  mem- 
en  E  which  claim  descent  from  the  con- 
queror of  the  Spanish  Armada.  To  prosecute 
the  claims.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Dunn  of  Plainfield, 
Xew  Jersey,  president  of  the  association,  re- 
cently sailed  from  New  York  for  Liverpool. 
Claimants  to  the  Drake  fortune  have  been 
fighting  for  recognition  since  1836,  and  as 
long  ago  as  1872  meetings  of  those  claiming 
descent  from  the  admiral,  met  in  Xew  York 
to  arrange  for  a  united  effort  to  collect  the 
money.  The  association  bases  its  claims  to 
the  estate  on  the  assertion  that  its  members 
are  descendants  of  John  Drake,  who  they  say 
was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  to 
whom  the  estate  and  title  should  have  passed 
when  the  family  of  Francis  Drake,  first  son 
of  the  admiral,  became  extinct.  Official 
genealogical  books  of  reference,  however, 
mention  no  sons  as  having  been  born  to  the 
admiral  and  set  forth  that  upon  the  death  of 
Sir  Francis  Drake  his  estate  passed  to  a 
nephew,  Francis  Drake,  son  of  Thomas  Drake. 
It  is  said  the  estate  would  yield  only  a  small 
fraction  of. the  amount  at  which  it  is  rated 
by  the  claimants,  as  heavy  mortgages  have 
been  placed  on  most  of  the  property-  involved. 


According  to  report  from  Berlin,  an  order 
just  issued  by  the  mayor  of  Oberammergau 
forbids  all  actors  in  the  great  Passion  Play 
having  their  hair  cut  until  after  September 
25  of  next  j-ear,  in  order  that  it  may  reach 
the  length  considered  proper  and  necessary 
for  the  performance  to  be  given  between 
May   11   and   September  25.   1°10. 


BEWARE  OF  FIRE! 

Your  valuable  papers  should  be 
in  one  of  our  Safe  Deposit  Boxes. 
Rentals  $4.00  a  year. 

CROCKER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

CROCKER  BUILDING  Post  and  Market 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Eames   Tricycle    Co. 


Manufacturers  of 
Invalid     Rolling    Chairs 

FOR    ALL    PURPOSES 

SELF-PROPELLING  TRICYCLE  CHAIRS 

FOR    THE    DISABLED 

Invalid  Chairs  wholesale  and 
retail  and  for  rem. 
1714  Market  Sued  -   -  Su  Fri 
Phone  Park  2940 


1  MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 

N.  E.  corner  Sansome  and  Bush  Streets 


Jobbers  and  Manufacturers 


Dry  Goods 
Furnishing  Goods 


White  Goods 
Notions,  etc. 


WE  SELL  TO  STOREKEEPERS  ONLY 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  OUR  GOODS 


Overalls 

Jumpers 
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Engineers"  Coats 

Khaki  Coats  and  Pants 

Wort  Shins 

Negligee  Shirts 

Goli  Shirts 

Collars 

Cuffs 

Blanket  Lined  Clothing 

Waterproof 
Sweaters 
Sweater  Coats 
Cardigan  Jackets 
Blankets 


Silkolines 

Quilts 

Comforters 
Lace  Curtains 
Prints 
Percales 

Apron  Ginghams 
Fancy  Ginghams 
Flannellettes 
Broad  Cloths 
Table  Cloths 
Napkins 

Table  Damask 
Crash 
-  Face  Cloths 
Towels 


Turkish  Towels 

Linens 

Persian  Lawns 

Organdies 

Men's  Handkerchiefs 

Women's  Handkerchiefs 
Piques 
Men's  Hosiery 
Men's  Underwear 
Women's  Hosiery 
Women's  Underwear 
Brown  Shirting* 
Bleached  Shirtings 
Wide  Bleached  Sheetings 
Wide  Brown  Sheetings 


Ducks 

House  Linings 

Colored  Denims 

Laces 

Embroideries 

Silk  Gloves 

Colored  Burlap 

Men's  Gloves 

Tickings 

Sheets 

Pillow  Cases 

Sateens 

Notions 

Ribbons 

Kid  Gloves 


November  6,  1909. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


'"THE  TRAVELLING  SALESMAN." 
By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


The  life  tends  to  an  inner  hollowness,  and 
he  who  craves  emotional  experiences  will  be 
apt  to  find  that  he  is  a  cog  on  a  very  engross- 
ing piece  of  machinery-  and  tnat  continually 
acting  the  emotions  laid  down  by  another  has 
a  tendency  to  lessen  the  opportunities  for 
having  experiences  that  make  them  really 
felt. 

"The  Actress"  as  literature  is  only  a  light 
and  very  ephemeral  piece  of  work,  but  the 
author  has  given  us  a  few  glimpses  of  life 
on  the  other  side  of  the  curtain  which  will. 
perhaps,  make  us  rather  more  appreciative  ot 
the  pluck,  the  industry,  and  the  stick-to- 
ativeness  which  has  been  shown  in  the  world 
of  players  by  the  few  who  get  out  of  and 
above  the  ranks,  and  even  by  the  many  who 
never  rise  high,  but  who  stay  on  and  wrest 
a  not  easily  earned  support  from  the  world 
of   pleasure-seekers. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

Friends  with  the  'World. 
The    World   has   played    fair   with    m<_- 

(And   I   with  the  World,  I   trust!)  — 
Broken   no  pact  nor  plight; 

No   wrong  but  Love  could  adjust; 
Or,   if  fight  we  must. 
We  ever  shook  hands  with  a  will. 
At  the  end  of  the  fight. 

If  a  Better  World  there  1m; — 

Let   he!      I    can    only    say. 
Here   1    have   found   delight 
That  steads  me  upon  my  way, 
Going  out  with  day.    .    .    . 
I   have   been   good    friends  with  you,    WorM- 
Good   night,  good   night: 
— Edith  M.   Thomas,  in  Harper's  Weekly. 


What,  what  is  it  that  impels  people  of  only 
ordinary  talent  to  go  on  the  stage?  Players 
have  tried,  and  tried  vainly,  to  tell.  We  have 
had  descrihed  to  us  the  rapt  state  of  the 
young  beginner  who  goes  on  tour  in  winter 
and  is  familiar  with  the  sensation  of  arriving 
at  in  significant  towns  at  two  or  three  in  the 
morning  and  trudging  through  the  snow  to 
third-class  hotels,  all  for  that  little  ten 
minutes  of  happiness  when  she  stands  before 
her  audience  breaking  the  heavy  silence  in 
which  the  stage  figurante  is  habitually 
wrapped  and  speaks  at  last  to  the  great,  the 
sinful,  the  hydra-eared  public.  Louise  Clos- 
er Hale  tries,  in  "The  Actress,"  to  make 
comprehensible  the  tenacious  strength  of  the 
bond  between  the  player  and  his  public — on 
his  side  at  least — but  she  wisely  refrains 
from  trying  to  analyze  the  nature  of  the 
bond  itself.  Only  she  purposely  makes  her 
young  and  pretty  heroine,  who  is  in  the  clutch 
and  is  steadily  resisting  the. call  of  love,  act 
the  role  of  a  hideous  old  squaw  during  a 
long  London  run,  in  order  to  make  it  quite 
clear  to  us  that  it  is  not  personal  vanity  that 
made  the  girl  hold  out  so  long  against  the 
claims  of  her  wooer. 

That  the  gratification  of  vanity  and  the 
love  of  display  counts  with  the  ordinary 
stage-struck  girl  is  plain  on  the  face  of  it. 
But  even  with  the  least  and  faintest  lights  of 
the  stage  there  is  sometimes — often — some- 
thing more.  It  is  hard  to  define,  since  those 
who  live  the  life  can  not  describe  it,  but  it 
seems  to  be  that  there  is  a  fascination — we 
are  leaving  out  all  question  of  instinctive  call 
to  exponents  of  genius  and  great  talent,  be  it 
understood — resulting  from  the  mingling  of 
a  community  and  a  personal  interest. 

In  "Together"  Robert  Herrick  paints  the 
contentment  of  a  little  community  of  people 
who  are  the  medical  and  nursing  staff  of  a 
country  sanitarium.  They  are,  it  is  explained, 
under  able  leadership,  and  united  in  a  mutual 
and  absorbing  work,  in  which  each  is  neces- 
sary, and  all  are  appreciated.  This  is  what 
the  player  possesses,  with  the  additional  stim- 
ulus of  receiving  personal  incense ;  with  the 
joy  of  feeling  hundreds  hanging  mute  and 
absorbed  on  his  words.  No  one  can  interrupt, 
can  snatch  the  words  from  his  lips,  as  is  so 
often  done  amid  competing  elements  in  the 
social  arena.  For  the  time  being  it  is  his 
little  hour,  or  quarter-hour;  perhaps  only  his 
moment.  Upon  the  possibility  of  his  future 
success  during  that  short  space  of  time  he 
pins  a  delirium  of  hopes,  a  splendor  of 
dreams.  And  sometimes  he  realizes  a  rain- 
bow glory  of  achievements.  And  yet  again, 
and  oftener,  he  goes  out  like  a  rushlight,  and 
after  spending  dollars,  months,  and  years  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  "hit,"  he  learns  that  there 
is  for  him  no  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the 
rainbow's  arch,  and  he  retires,  with  clipped 
win*?,  to  the  humdrum  of  clerking  or  school 
teaching,   or   stenographing. 

Miss  Hale  does  not  tell  us  all  the  secrets 
of  play-acting,  but  she  lets  out  a  few.  And 
one  of  them  is  learned  in  a  description  of 
the  awful  strain  on  the  nervous  temperament 
made  by  a  long  run  in  one  role,  when  the 
player  becomes  an  automaton  and  begins  to 
feel  the  terror,  well  known  to  the  craft,  of 
forgetting  his  lines.  For  the  mime  seeks  as 
jealously,  as  sedulously,  to  preserve  the  illu- 
sion which  it  is  his  life's  work  to  convey  as 
the  vestal  to  keep  ever  alight  the  flame  at  the 
attar. 

It  is  to  him  a  terrible  moment  when, 
whether  through  carelessness  or  illness,  he 
allows  a  break  to  be  visible  in  the  mist  of 
illusion  that,  for  a  time,  makes  us  oblivious 
of  all  but  the  mimic  world  before  us.  All 
at  such  times  on  the  stage  will  make  common 
cause  to  help  out  with  extemporized  dialogue 
the  luckless  one  who  is  suffering  from  the 
suddenly  descended  ailment  of  forgetting  his 
part.  The  sufferer  himself  is  obliged  some- 
times, when  a  single  word  is  wiped  out 
cleanly,  as  by  a  sponge,  from  his  tired  mind, 
to  substitute  another  resembling  it  in  sound 
which  he  coins  on  the  moment;  one  that  is 
found    in    no    diet  s.    i;    a 

common    occurr_-'  »5e   curi- 

ous   occasions  the    audience 

turn  to  each  othe,  ineously, 

"What  did  he  sai  us. 

It   is   evident    a  Actress" 

that    while    there  skittles 

in   the  life  of  a  pi;  i  of  dis- 

agreeablenesses.    m  't    loneli- 

ness,  and   a    fright  rtainty. 


The  summer  season  being  off  and  the  win- 
ter one  on  brings  us  to  the  era  of  light  and 
bodiless  drama.  Eddie  Foy  is  provocative  of 
joy  at  the  Valencia,  and  at  the  Van  Xcss 
"The  Traveling  Salesman"  is  winning  a  mod- 
erate tribute  from  the  lover  of  light  comedy. 
'"The  Traveling  Salesman"  is  by  James 
Forbes,  author  of  "The  Chorus  Lady."  which 
fact  has  excited  hopes  which  are  scarcely 
gratified.  Still,  the  same  brain  that  origi- 
nated Patricia's  piquantly  slangy  sayings 
guided  the  pen  that  wrote  the  salesman's 
repartee  in  this  later  play.  Or  is  it  a  later 
play  ?  I  have  a  dark  suspicion  that  it  is 
an  earlier  one  pulled  out  of  Mr.  Forbes's 
trunk  and  touched  up  a  little,  in  order  to 
come  in  on  the  top  of  the  chorus  lady  wave. 
The  action  of  "The  Traveling  Salesman"  is 
located  in  a  country  town,  and  something  of 
the  dullness  of  rural  centres  seems  to  have 
descended  on  the  play.  The  scenes  preceding 
the  arrival  of  Bob  Blake,  and  the  jokes  as 
well,  have  a  chastened  flavor  as  of  amateur 
theatricals.  True,  things  cheer  up  consider- 
ably with  the  arrival  of  Bob  Blake.  Bob  has 
all  the  easy  insinuating  address  of  his  kind, 
and  the  author  has  expended  himself  on  his 
repartee.  It  isn't  half  bad.  either.  One  can 
work  in  a  good  laugh  occasionally,  or  even 
oftener,  but  the  country  girl  is  not  particu- 
larly inspiring  to  the  imagination,  and  all  of 
the  comedy  except  Bob's  is  as  thin  as  a  dish- 
ful of  infant's  gruel.  So  is  the  plot,  too,  for 
that  matter,  which,  like  that  of  "The  Chorus 
Lady,"  is  watered  out  over  rather  a  distress- 
ingly roomy  amount  of  territory-  Three  acts 
would  have  been  too  much,  and  the  play  takes 
four  for  the  telling.  Well,  well,  this  is  the 
era  of  hammering  ideas  out  thin,  and  we  must 
submit,  but  oh,  it  is  hard,  hard,  when  cold 
winter  and   thin   drama   come   together. 

The  best  scenes  in  the  piece  were  those  of 
the  attempted  subjugation  of  the  snappy  vil- 
lage charmer  by  the  engaging,  ready-tongued 
and  unterrified  salesman,  and  the  other  one 
which  showed  a  quartet  of  mournful  drum- 
mers sadly  trying  to  work  up  a  whisky- 
inspired  hilarity  appropriate  to   Christmas. 

They  failed  signally,  and  rather  won  their 
audience  by  doing  so,  for  they  did  it  so  well. 
This  scene  was  carried  by  Mark  Smith — a 
well-chosen  actor  for  the  role  of  Bob  Blake, 
the  salesman — and  Messrs.  Stork,  O'Neill, 
Hoffman,  and  Shackelford  were  the  adjutants 
in  a  very  neat  bit  of  humorous  realism. 

Miriam  Nesbitt  was  easy  and  likable  in 
the  scenes  in  which  the  telegraph  girl  admin- 
istered deft  body  blows  softened  by  the  spice 
of  a  lurking  coquetry  to  the  self-confidence 
of  her  wooing  drummer,  and  Diana  Huneker 
seemed  to  be  a  comedienne  who  was  better 
than   her  role. 


An  Autumn  Song. 
Just  the  sheen  of  a  fallen  feather 

Dropped  from  a  bluebird's  wing. 
How    it   recalls   the  golden   weather — 

How  it  brings  back  the  spring! 

Now  the  woods  are  ashen  and  umber, 

Reft  of  the  sound  of  song, 
And  the  voice  of  the  wind  never  sinks  in  slumber, 

Plaining    the    lone    night    long. 

Yet  the  autumnal  spel!  is  broken. 

Shattered    in  sudden   wise. 
For  I   behold   in  this  azure  token 

Spring — and   my    true   love's   eyes! 

— Clinton   Scoliard,    in   Munsey's   Magazine. 


On  the  Luneta. 
Oh,  the  boat  lights  jig  on  the  silver  bay, 

And  bow  to  the  tropic  moon; 
The  carriage   wheels   have   stopped   their   squeals 

As   the  band   strikes   up   a   tune; 
Oh,   the  couples  linked  on  the  big  parade 

Stand   still;   and  light  as  foam 
The  soft  notes  blend  to  the  eager  end. 

As  the  band  plays  "Home,  Sweet  Home!" 

The  war  boats  riding  the  harbor's  breast 

Hang  still  on   the   highest  swell; 
And  the  Chink  junks,  too,  have  stopped  their  slew 

As  the  soft   notes  weave  their  spell: 
The  laughter  stops  in  the  barrack  halls 

And  the  sentries  pause  to  hear, 
As  the  old,  old  air  comes  sweet  as  prayer 

With  its  bid  for  the  silent  tear. 

And    the  bright  lights   fade   in   a   purple   mist. 

And   the  thoughts  have  gone  askew, 
While  the  bandmen  play  in  a  solemn  way 

(For  the  band  is  thinking,  too.) 
Ay,    the   bright   lights    fade   on    the   grand    parade. 

And  the  clattering  words  seem  dead; 
While  faces  grave  turn  to  the  wave 

With  a  longing — left  unsaid. 

The  outposts  hear  on  their  lonely  watch. 

For  the  evening  air  is  still. 
And  the  strains  ride  far  as  the  nearest  star 

That  shines  on  yonder  hill; 
They  carry  away  to  the  firing  lines 

By  the  city  of  green  and  chrome — 
And    a    vague    unrest    stirs   every    breast 

When  the  band  plays  "Home,  Sweet  Home!" 

■Alfred  Damon  Runyon,  in  People's  Magazine. 


Professional  Debut  of  Miss  Dibblee. 
It  is  announced  that  Miss  Inez  Dibblee,  of 
the  old  California  hi>use  of  the  De  la  Guerras, 
is  to  adopt  the  stage  as  a  profession  and  will 
make  her  debut  as  a  dancer  at  the  opening 
concert  of  the  St.  Francis  Musical  Society 
next  Thursday  night.  Miss  Dibblee  is  said 
to  possess  a  genius  for  interpreting  the  works 
of  the  masters  of  music  by  means  of  the 
dance  in  the  manner  in  which  Isidnra  Dun- 
can, Loie  Fuller,  and  others  have  made  such 
a  success  of  abroad,  and  those  who  have  seen 
these  dancers  say  that  Miss  Dibblee's  work  is 
even   more  artistic. 

To  the  accompaniment  of  an  orchestra  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  Herman  Perlet,  Miss 
Dibblee  will  interpret  music  by  Grieg,  Saint- 
Saens,  Rubinstein,  and  some  old  Spanish  num- 
bers, besides  a  work  composed  expressly  for 
her  by  Mr.  Perlet. 

Mme.  Jomelli  and  Miss  Nichols  will  be  the 
concert  artists  on  the  programme. 

The  subscription  list  for  the  St.  Francis 
concerts  is  still  open  at  the  office  of  the  so- 
ciety at  the  hotel,  and  a  few  guests*  tickets 
for  the  first  concert  only  are  yet  to  be  had 
on  application  to  the  secretary. 


Picture  framing  that  is  in  perfect  taste  and 
moderately  priced.  E.  B.  Courvoisier,  431 
Sutter  Street,  near  Powell. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


The  Final  Sousa  Concerts. 
John  Philip  Sousa  and  his  band  will  be 
heard  for  the  last  time  this  season  at  Dream- 
land Rink  this  (Saturday)  afternoon  and 
night  and  tomorrow  (Sunday)  afternoon  and 
night. 

The  programme  for  the  Saturday  night 
concert  will  include  Mr.  Sousa's  beautiful 
suite  descriptive  of  "The  Last  Days  of  Pom- 
peii"; a  new  tone  poem,  called  "Finlandia." 
by  Sidelius ;  the  rarely  heard  Liszt's  "Four- 
teenth Hungarian  Rhapsody,"  and  several 
other  novelties. 

At  the  Sunday  matinee  Wagner's  "Rienzi" 
overture,  Sousa's  suite,  "Looking  Upward," 
and  the  splendid  "Scenes  Historical — Sheri- 
dan's Ride,"  will  be  the  attractive  works. 

For  the  farewell  concert  on  Sunday  night, 
Liszt's  "Les  Preludes,"  Edward  German's 
"Welsh  Rhapsody,"  and  other  interesting 
works  are  promised,  and  by  special  request 
Mr.  Sousa  will  give  his  comic  fantasy,  '"The 
Band  Came  Back."  and  repeat  his  new  suite, 
"People  Who   Lives   in   Glass   Houses." 

The  sale  of  seats  on  Sunday  will  open  at 
Dreamland  Rink  at  half-past  nine  and  phone 
orders  will  receive  careful  attention. 

On  Monday  afternoon  at  three  and  Mon- 
day night  at  eight  Sousa  and  his  forces  will 
occupy  the  Greek  Theatre  of  the  University 
at  Berkeley  under  the  auspices  of  the  faculty 
committee.  In  case  of  inclement  weather 
the  concerts  will  be  given  in  the  Harmon 
Gymnasium,  which  is  quite  easy  of  access 
from  the  car  lines.  Two  special  programmes 
have  been  prepared  for  these  events,  includ- 
ing several  works  not  played  at  the  other 
concerts. 

Tickets  at  the  usual  places  across  the  bay 
as  well  as  at  the  box  office  at  Sherman-Clay's. 


Of  One  Grown  Old. 
Now  I  would  paint  her  portrait  as  of  one 

Grown  honorable  with  deeds,  the  level  brows 
Carved    in    serenity,   yet  overrun 

By   furrowing  years,   to   show   the  body   bows, 

While  soul  stands  firm.     Her  eyes  are  Laughter's 
own, 
Though  long  the  channel  of  embittering  tears. 
Her   thoughts   frame   halting  speech,   like  old   flutes 
blown 
By  lips  that  try  the  airs  of  other  years. 

Like  lilies   round  the  sacred   altars  set, 
Hedged  in  by  holy  words  and  music,  she, 

Far  from  the  world's  unconquerable  fret, 
Lives  out  her  days  in  sweet  austerity. 

No  dread  of  wars  shall  now  assail  her  soul, 
No  trumpets  call  her  to  the  tall  watch-spires; 

Strife  past,   her  thoughts  now  answer  to  the  roll, 
Like  men-at-arms  about  the  evening  fires. 

Her  days  speed  by  like  armies  through  a  land 
Scourged    past    all    struggling    for.      No    drums 
there  beat; 
But  where  the   blood  of  battles   stained   the  sand, 
Now   scarlet  poppies  nod  about  the  feet. 

— L.    Frank    Tooker,    in    the    Outlook. 


The  California  Conservatory  of  Music  an- 
nounces the  engagement  of  the  violin  virtuosa, 
Mme.  Eileen  O'Moore,  for  its  violin  depart- 
ment. Mme.  O'Moore  studied  in  Leipsic  with 
Hans  Sitt  and  was  awarded  the  Mendelssohn 
scholarship  of  the  Conservatorium.  From 
there  she  went  to  Brussels  and  became  a  pupil 
of  the  celebrated  Ysaye,  finally  finishing  her 
studies  with  Sevcik  in  Prague.  She  began 
her  concert  career  in  Leipsic,  playing  at  the 
Gewandhaus  under  Nikisch  with  great  suc- 
cess, and  toured  in  Germany,  England,  India, 
and  Australia.  Mme.  O'Moore  will  be  pre- 
sented by  the  California  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic at  the  third  concert,  which  will  take  place 
on  Friday,  November  12,  at  the  hall  of  the 
conservatory,    147    Presidio    Avenue. 


The  latest  star  to  banish  the  orchestra  from 
her  performances  is  Miss  Maude  Adams.  In 
this  case  the  reason  for  adopting  the  French 
custom  is  not  aesthetic  (remarks  the  Chicago 
Tribune),  but  commercial,  since  Miss  Adams 
needs  the  space  used  by  the  band  tor  an- 
other   row   of   seats. 
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EWORPHEUM  2L*£?JZS 

Safest  and  most  magnificent  theatre  in  America 


WEEK  BEGINNING  THIS  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 

Matinee  Every  Day 
ARTISTIC  VAUDEVILLE 

"OUR  BOYS  IN  BLUE";  LULU  McCON- 
XELL  and  GRANT  SIMPSON":  TEMPEST 
and  SUNSHINE  TRIO;  BOBBY  PANDOR 
and  BROTHER;  Last  Week.  MINNIE  SEL- 
IGMAN  and  WILLIAM  BRAMWELL,  in 
-The  Drums  of  Doom";  THE  BOUNDING 
GORDONS:  BOOTBLACK  QUARTETTE: 
New  Orpheum  Motion  Pictures;  Last  Week, 
CHARLES  THE  FIRST,  the  Marvelous 
Nearly  Human  Chimpanzee  Who  Does  Every- 
thing But  Talk,   introduced  by   Charles  Judge. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),   10c,  25c,  50c.     Phone  Douglas  70. 


VAN  NESS  THEATRE  c°^Z?,r 

▼   1 


The  Leading  Playhouse 


FWlnbt50a 


Tonight,    Sunday   Night,   and 

ALL  NEXT  WEEK 

Matinee   Saturday 

Henry  E.  Harris  presents  the  season's  greatest 

laugh   producer 

The  Traveling  Salesman 

By  the  author  of  "The  Chorus  Lady" 
Nov.    15 — Victor    Moore  in  Geo.    M.   Cohan's 
musical    play,    "The    Talk   of    New    York." 


VALENCIA  THEATRE  ^isJ'- 

▼  PHONE  MARKET  17 

Starting    Sunday    Night,     Nov.     7 

SECOND  AND    LAST    WEEK 

Only    Matinee    Saturday 

Sam    S.    and    Lee    Shubert    (Inc.l    present 

America's    favorite    funmaker 

EDDIE  FOY  in 

MR-  HAMLET  OF  BROADWAY 

The  Great  New  York  Casino   Success 

A  Company  that  can  act — and  does.     A  chorus 

that  can  sing  and  dance — and   does 

Reserved    seats    from    50c    to    $1.50.      At    the 

box  office  and   Emporium. 

Next — "BILLY,"     the    big    laughing    success 
from  Daly's  Theatre. 


riek^ 


ELLIS  at  FILLMORE 

PHONE  -  WETST  //$+ 


Tun    Weeks — Starting    Sunday    Night.    Nov. 
Gftlobb,    Marx    &    Co.    announce    3s    their 
opening   attraction   at    this   theatre 

3  TWINS 

Witli    Victor    Morlev,    Bessie   CtitTonl,    and 

80— peopte— 80 

Prices:    50c    to    $2.00 

Matinees  Saturday  Only 


"Septimus."  the  notable  novel  by  E.  J. 
Locke,  has  been  dramatized  and  George 
Arliss  of  "The  Devil"  fame  is  appearing  in 
the  title-role. 


SOUSA 

ah1sd  band 

This  Saturday  and  Saudi; 
afternoons  and  nights  a! 

DREAMLAND    RINK 

Seais   SI .00.  75c,  5tK".   ai  Sher- 
man. Clay  &  Co.*.  Sunday  after 
9;«0  at  Dreamland. 
__,*,      '■-  General  admission  50c. 

SOUSA  at  Greek  Theatre  (Berkeley) 

Monday  afternoon  al  3.    Highlit  8 J 

Mme.  Jean 

JOMELLI 

Prima  Donna  Soprano   Covent 

carden  and  Manhattan  Operas 

«-ith 

Mbs  Marie  NicMs.  Viob  Vbmosa 

NOVELTY  THEATRE 

Next   Friday  evening.    Nor,    12: 
Tuesday   evening, 
day  matinee.  Nov.  14.     Seat*  Si.'  0 
Tuesday  at  Sherman,  i.  i:r.  &Ci 

Jomelli  in  Oakland,  Wefeesiij 
ComiQE—  MARY   ADELt   v 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


November  6,  1909. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


France  continues  to  deplore  her  waning 
population,  while  persisting  in  treating  the 
would-be  Benedict  as  a  criminal.  The  stu- 
pidity of  governments  probably  exceeds  any 
other  form  of  stupidity  upon  earth.  As  soon 
as  a  body  of  men,  otherwise  intelligent,  set 
themselves  to  the  task  of  governing  a  coun- 
try it  would  seem  that  some  fatal  paralysis 
settles  upon  their  minds,  rendering  them  in- 
capable of  effective  action.  Imagine  a  store- 
keeper who  deplored  his  lack  of  custom  in 
face  of  the  fact  that  his  door  was  so  heavy 
and  cumbrous  that  only  the  strongest  and 
the  most  determined  could  push  it  open. 
Imagine  him  month  after  month  inviting  the 
opinions  of  experts  and  continuing  to  lament 
the  dullness  of  his  trade  while  placidly  ignor- 
ing their  unanimous  advice  to  get  a  new  door, 
or  at  least  to  oil  the  hinges  of  the  old  one. 
There  you  have  the  French  government,  in- 
deed all  governments-  The  population  of 
France  is  waning  and  the  authorities  weep 
tears  of  blood  in  the  face  of  high  heaven. 
Expert  .after  expert  comes  forward  and  bash- 
fully intimates  to  a  blushing  officialdom  that 
there  is  a  mysterious  and  perhaps  never  to  be 
explained  connection  between  the  birth  rate 
and  matrimony.  Such  an  idea  had  never  be- 
fore occurred  to  officialdom,  which  had  in- 
herited the  conviction  that  matrimony,  like 
horse  racing  or  gambling,  should  be  sur- 
rounded with  severe  restrictions  or  perhaps 
even  prohibited  altogether.  So  long,  say  the 
experts,  as  you  continue  to  treat  marriage  as 
a  crime,  so  long  as  you  hedge  it  around  with 
every  conceivable  obstacle,  so  long  will  your 
young  couples  dispense  with  a  ceremony  that 
you  make  so  intolerably  vexatious  and  plan 
for  themselves  other  arrangements  that  are 
not  only  irregular  but  that  are  curiously  un- 
productive of  olive  branches. 

Xow  here  is  the  experience  of  a  young  man 
in  France  who  wanted  to  be  married.  He 
communicated  it  to  a  friend  who  in  turn  sent 
it  to  an  English  newspaper : 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  Frenchman,  was  to  have 
been  married  this  week,  and  had  sent  the  invita- 
tions to  the  ceremony.  The  marriage  had  to  be 
postponed.  And  this  is  why.  My  friend,  who 
lives  in  the  eighth  arrondissement,  or  district,  of 
Paris,  but  who  when  married  will  live  in  the  ninth 
arrondissement,  went  to  the  Mairie,  or  town  hall, 
with  the  documents  which  he  had  been  told  were 
necessary.  He  took  his  birth  certificate,  a  docu- 
ment showing  that  he  had  done  his  military 
service,  and  the  two  death  certificates  of  his  father 
and  mother.  He  went  to  the  registry  office. 
"What  do  you  want?"  said  the  clerk.  "I  want  to 
get  married,"'  he  said.  'Too  late  for  today,"  said 
the  clerk.  "You  must  come  back  on  Monday  (it 
was  a   Friday)   between  two  and   four." 

He  did  so,  and  handed  him  the  copy  of  his  birth 
certificate,  for  which,  when  he  had  got  it,  he  had 
paid  two  shillings.  "This  thing's  no  good,"  said  the 
clerk,  "it  is  too  old.  I  must  have  a  fresh  one." 
•"Why  ?"  asked  my  friend,  "my  age  has  not 
changed  since  it  was  made  out."  The  clerk 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Show  me  your  livret 
militaire,*  **  he  said-  As  my  friend  was  an  officer 
of  the  reserve  he  had  no  "livret  militaire,*'  which 
is  only  given  to  privates.  Then  he  was  asked 
for  another  document,  and  sent  to  the  Palace  of 
Justice  to  get  it.  It  was  not  there.  It  was  at 
Xeuilly.  And  when  he  got  it  some  days  later, 
he  was  told  that  he  must  postpone  the  date  of  his 
marriage,  as  there  would  not  otherwise  be  time 
for  the  legal  publication  of  the  banns.  We  com- 
plain of  red  tape  sometimes  at  home.  But  there 
is  even  more  of  it  in  France  under  the  Third  Re- 
public. 

Now  there  may  be  much  to  be  said  for  a 
wise  restriction  of  marriage,  but  even  a 
Frenchman  in  the  full  tide  of  a  national  inno- 
cence should  understand  that  marriage  and 
babies  go  together,  or  at  least  should  do  so, 
and  that  babies  do  not  result  from  those  ir- 
regular unions  into  which  amatory  couples  are 
forced  by  the  rigors  of  the  law.  Why  this 
should  be  so  we  do  not  know,  but  surely  the 
situation  in  France  is  some  justification  for 
saying  that  governments  are  among  the  wholly 
unintelligent  forces  of   modern   life. 


The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  tells  us  that 
Mrs.  Taft  has  made  some  sweeping  changes 
in  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  White 
House.  The  immediate  effect  of  Mrs.  Taft's 
influence  has  been  the  solving  of  difficulties 
in  regard  to  the  color  line,  which  for  years 
have  perplexed  mistresses  of  the  White  House. 
In  addition  to  the  two  liveried  servants  at  the 
front  door,  negroes  of  the^  old-time  type, 
deferential  and  courteous,  who  succeed  the 
policemen  of  other  days,  there  will  be  an  ex- 
cellent working  staff  along  regular  lines  under 
the  direction  of  a  housekeeper.  Among  these 
servants  distinctions  and  grades  have  been 
abolished  by  Mrs.  Taft. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt,  who  brought  with  her  from 
Xew  York  a  number  of  white  maids  and 
nurses,  drew  a  broad  distinction  between  what 
were  then  termed  the  upper  and  the  lower 
servants,  the  distinction  running  through 
every  relation  in  life  below  stairs.  Mrs.  Taft 
promptlj'  eliminated  the  actual  as  well  as  the 
imaginary  line  as  to  privileges,  food,  or  com- 
pensation, s  that  there  is  no  social  distinc- 
tion in  the  kitchen  and  the  same  considera- 
tion is  shown  for  one  set  of  workers  as  for 
-  -  --.  1  here  are  still  two  tables,  the  white 
:he  bj^ck  being  served  separately,  but  the 
-e  food  is  the  same  for  both,  with 
titj  regulated  only  by  the  appetite  of 
:ber  of  the  household.  In  this  Mrs. 
following    the    same    rule    that    has 


marked  her  successful  housekeeping  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  from  its  beginning  in 
the  eight-room  cottage  in  Cincinnati,  in  the 
governor's  palace,  Manila,  and  in  her  several 
Washington  homes. 

When  Mrs.  Taft  arrives  the  White  House 
will  more  than  ever  deserve  its  name,  for  it 
will  have  undergone  its  most  thorough  paint- 
ing of  the  building  since  the  general  remodel- 
ing six  years  ago.  Every  inch  of  interior 
woodwork  and  the  entire  exterior  has  been 
recoated,  presenting  a  glittering,  marble-like 
appearance.  No  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  interior  of  the  mansion  except  in  the 
green  room,  the  least  interesting  and  important 
of  the  three  state  apartments,  between  the 
state  dining-room  and  the  east  room.  And 
even  here  the  change  will  not  be  obvious,  for 
while  the  furniture  has  been  renewed  as  well 
as  the  paint,  the  new  furniture  is  the  exact 
duplicate  of  that  selected  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  administration. 


There  is  something  purely  delightful  in  the 
agitation  undertaken  by  New  York  women  in 
protest  against  the  charges  of  immorality  that 
have  been  brought  against  the  metropolis.  In 
solemn  conclave  these  worthy  ladies  have  de- 
cided that  something  must  be  done,  something 
that  shall  be  wholly  unanswerable,  final,  and 
conclusive,  something  that  shall  forever  put 
to  flight  and  overwhelm  the  detractors  of  the 
city.  To  this  end  they  have  erected  a  statue 
to  Virtue  in  the  gayest  heart  of  gay  New 
York,  where  Forty-Second  Street  and  Seventh 
Avenue  intersect  with  Broadway.  Think  of  it 
— a  statue  to  Virtue,  not  as  a  reminder  or  an 
inspiration,  but  as  a  proof  that  vice  can  not 
and  does  not  exist  in  the  great  city  that  roars 
around  it. 

The  best  time  to  view  the  statue  and  to 
gather  reassurance  and  consolation  from  its 
chaste  outlines  is  somewhere  toward  the 
witching  hour  of  midnight.  Around  it 
stretches  the  tenderloin,  but  be  not  misled  into 
supposing  that  debauchery  can  find  abiding 
place  or  habitation  within  its  confines.  The 
sights  and  sounds  may  indeed  seem  to  suggest 
it,  but  a  glance  at  the  chilly  statue  of  Virtue 
will  dispel  the  illusion.  Nor  let  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  dreary  parade  of  unescorted 
frailties  who  jostle  us  at  every  step  and  whose 
furtive  eyes  seem  full  of  a  shameful  invita- 
tion indicates  anything  more  than  a  desire  to 
take  the  night  air.  Accustomed  to  the  moral 
laxities  of  other  great  cities,  we  may  think 
that  here,  too,  there  may  have  been  falls  from 
virtue  and  lapses  from  grace  and  that  the  ser- 
pent has  raised  his  evil  head  even  in  the  im- 
maculate garden  of  New  York.  But  it  is  not 
so.  It  can  not  be  so,  for  behold  the  statue 
of  Virtue,  and  the  thronging  nymphs  around 
us  have  come  out,  like  ourselves,  to  gaze  upon 
it  and  so  to  fortify  a  virtue  already  impreg- 
nable. There  is  something  touching  about  this 
revolt  of  an  indignant  purity,  this  righteous 
protest  against  unmerited  aspersion.  And 
how  effective  it  is.  how  unanswerable,  how 
crushing. 

The  society  women  of  England  are  tired 
of  dogs  and  cats  as  pets.  They  want  some- 
thing novel,  something  "chic,"  something  that 
will  show  a  desirable  fertility  of  imagination. 
A  daring  iconoclast  once  suggested  that  babies 
make  good  pets,  but  he  was  frowned  upon  as 
he  deserved  to  be.     Babies  indeed  ! 

The  Duchess  of  Roxburghe  was  the  first  to 
begin  the  craze.  She  has  all  sorts  of  birds 
and  animals  whose  developed  intelligence  is 
now  nearly  equal  to  that  of  their  owner.  But 
Lady  Evelyn  Guinness  has  gone  one  better. 
She  has  a  tame  ferret,  at  least  it  is  tame  in 
her  hands,  but  positively  a  terror  to  every  one 
else.  The  little  beast  sits  on  her  shoulder 
and  glares  disconcertingly  at  visitors,  under 
the  pardonable  suspicion  that  they  may  be  dis- 
guised geese  or  rabbits.  Lady  Evelyn's  ferret 
recently  made  a  raid  upon  the  poultry  yard 
of  a  country  house  where  its  mistress  was 
staying,  and  dispatched  about  a  dozen  prize 
ducklings  in  as  many  seconds.  Lady  Evelyn 
was  much  annoyed  at  the  remonstrances  of  the 
ducklings'  owner.  She  said  that  it  was  the 
instinct  of  the  little  animal  to  kill  ducks  and 
that  it  should  not  be  blamed.  Of  course  not. 
It  is  also  Lady  Evelyn's  instinct  to  keep  nasty 
vermin  as  pets  and  she  should  not  be  blamed. 

Tortoises,  too,  are  popular.  It  is  not  uni- 
versally known,  but  the  domesticated  tortoise 
brings  good  luck,  and  a  tortoise  has  enough 
intelligence  to  make  him  an  acceptable  com- 
panion upon  equal  intellectual  terms  to  the 
fair  and  titled  ladies  who  rhapsodize  over  him. 
Other  pets  much  in  favor  with  Lady  Bute  are 
butterflies  and  ladybirds,  and  even  these  it 
seems  can  be  trained.  The  Duchess  of  Teck 
has  a  pet  goat,  and  she  says  it  has  a  surpris- 
ing amount  of  intelligence.  But  no  one  has 
impeached  the  intelligence  of  the  goat.  It  is 
his  morals  that  are  so  gravely  under  suspicion, 
but  then — chacun  a  son  gout. 


They  don't  seem  to  manage  these  affairs  so 
well  in  royal  circles  as  in  the  humbler  walks 
of  life.  How  came  it  that  the  German  crown 
prince  was  deer-s talking  in  Pomerania  while 
his  third  son  was  being  born  in  Berlin?  Of 
course  we  can  quite  understand  that  there  are 
occasions  when  not  even  crown  princes  are 
wanted  about  the  house  getting  in  the  way  of 
every  one,  but  why  go  so  far  away  and  why 
assume  so  transparent  a  pose  of  being  taken 
by  surprise?     The  ordinary  man  is  content  to 


efface  himself  in  the  woodshed  and  to  be 
generally  inconspicuous.  To  go  deer-stalking 
in  Pomerania  is  overdoing  the  thing,  for  surely 
the  crown  prince  must  have  noticed  that  there 
was  something  unusual  going  on  at  the  palace. 
But  no,  it  seems  not.  He  was  two  hundred 
miles  away  when  the  solar  system  was  glad- 
dened by  the  fact  that  still  another  prince 
had  arrived  in  the  Fatherland.  He  had  only 
his  motor-car,  but  he  expected  to  do  the  jour- 
ney in  less  than  four  hours.  But  the  car 
broke  down,  which  seems  to  show  a  momen- 
tary drowsiness  on  the  part  of  the  gods,  and 
although  the  prince  himself  and  his  adjutants 
put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  they  had  to 
send  to  a  farm  house  and  borrow  a  score  of 
laborers  and  five  horses.  It  was  nearly  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  before  the  prince  ar- 
rived to  be  met  by  the  ancient  and  time- 
honored  assurance  that  "mother  and  child  are 
doing  well."  Next  time  he  had  better  pos- 
sess himself  of  the  facts  in  the  case  before 
leaving  the  vicinity. 


The  -aldermen  of  New  York,  having  dis- 
covered that  the  immaculate  morals  of  Xew 
York  leave  no  point  for  criticism  or  reproach, 
have  turned  a  stern  and  disapproving  eye 
upon  the  Coney  Island  bathers.  It  seems  that 
these  malefactors  are  displaying  too  much 
limb,  and  while  this  may  be  tolerable  so 
long  as  the  bathers  are  in  the  water  and 
therefore  visible  only  to  the  fishes,  who  have 
no  corruptible  morals,  it  becomes  intolerable 
when  the  said  bathers  leave  the  water  and 
cavort  on  dry  land. 

''The  bathing  suit  which  was  so  much  in 
evidence  at  Rockaway  Beach  this  summer," 
said  one  of  the  aldermen,  "was  a  sight  to 
behold.  We  never  before  saw  such  abbre- 
viated attire  down  our  way.  There  was  too 
much  limb  display  to  suit  our  people,  so  they 


appealed  to  me  to  have  restrictions  adopted 
and  enforced  by  the  board. 

"It's  all  right  to  wear  nothing  while  bath- 
ing so  long  as  the  water  shields  the  view, 
but  when  bathers,  men  and  women,  boldly 
dash  out  of  the  surf  in  a  semi-nude  condi- 
tion and  walk  through  our  avenues  and 
streets  and  from  their  homes  without  addi- 
tional covering  their  own  people  gasp  and 
protest. 

"  We  are  used  to  most  things  down  at 
Rockaway,  but  we've  got  to  draw  the  line  at 
the  sights  presented  by  the  undressed  bathers. 
We  shall  now  insist  that  cloaks  or  coats  be 
used  by  bathers  to  cover  their  forms." 


The  following  letter  has  been  sent  out  in 
circular  form  by  an  English  baronet  who 
feels  it  incongruous  that  he  should  be  ad- 
dressed in  the  same  way  as  the  unanointed : 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  among  baronets  that 
the  expression  "Dear  Sir,"  being  constantly  used 
in  commencing  a  letter  nowadays  to  their  serv- 
ants, is  therefore  not  only  incongruous,  but  also 
discourteous  when  applied  to  members  of  this 
ancient  and  hereditary  degree.  I  will,  therefore, 
ask  you  in  future  to  kindly  accord  me  ray  title, 
and  commence  your  letters  to  me  "Sir  Baronet" 
instead    of    "Dear    Sir." 

If  the  members  of  this  "ancient  and  heredi- 
tary degree"  would  consent  to  pay  taxes  upon 
the  same  basis  as  their  servants  they  might 
receive  greater  consideration,  but  so  long  as 
they  shirk  their  financial  responsibilities  they 
can  hardly  expect  to  be  considered  as  better 
than,  or  even  so  good,  as  their  fellow-citizens 
who  are  addressed  only  as  "dear  sir.*' 


"Don't  you  know,  little  boy.  that  it  is  wrong 
J  to  try  to  shoot  your  neighbors'  cats  ?"     "I  got 
to,  ma'am.      Maw  won't  let  me  pizen  'em." — 
Chicago   Tribune. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

FURNITURE 

Exclusive  lines  in  all  woods  and  designs,  embrac- 
ing a  great  variety  of  very  moderately  priced 
suites  and  odd  pieces. 

CARPETS 

All  weaves  in  special  patterns  and  colorings.  We 
show  all  grades. 

RUGS 

The  largest  and  finest  stock  of  Domestic  and 
Oriental  Rugs  ever  shown  on  the  Coast. 

DRAPERIES  AND  FABRICS 

Exceptional  Values  in  new  and  beautiful  effects. 

216-228  SUTTER  STREET 

Also  New  York  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


Your  Winter  Trip 

NO  BETTER  OR  MORE  COMFORTABLE  WAY 

than  the 

Sunset  Route 

Between  San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans 

Through  the  orange  groves  of  Southern  California — 
the    cotton    and    rice    fields    of    the    balmy    South 

Drawing-room     sleepers — berths,     sections,     drawing-rooms.      Dining     service     nnequaled. 
Observation  car,  open-air  rotunda.     Ladies'  parlor.     Gentlemen's  cafe.     Library. 

Personally    conducted    tourist    excursion    parties   to    Chicago,    St.    Louis,    Cincinnati,    New 
Orleans,  and  Washington  every  week. 

Write  for  "WAYSIDE  NOTES  ALONG  THE  SUNSET  ROUTE."     Tells  in  detail  of 
the  attractions  of  the  Southern  Route. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

Flood  Building  Market  St  Ferry  Depot 

SAN   FRANCISCO 


13th  and  Franklin  Sts. 


Oakland,  Cal. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  couple  of  pickpockets  followed  a  gentle- 
man for  some  blocks  with  a  view  of  availing 
themselves  of  the  first  opportunity  to  relieve 
him  of  his  purse.  He  suddenly  turned  into 
a  lawyer's  office.  '"What  shall  we  do  now?" 
asked  one.  "Wait  for  the  lawyer,'*  said  the 
other. 


Emperor  Francis  of  Austria  and  his  em- 
press once  attended  the  performance  of  a  play 
which  abounded  in  political  allusions.  On 
leaving  the  theatre  he  remarked,  good- 
naturedly  :  "We  may  congratulate  ourselves 
on  having  seen  the  piece  at  all,  for  I  am  sure 
that  it  will  be  speedily  forbidden." 


There  used  to  be  an  old  gentleman  who 
lived  up  in  one  of  the  parishes  of  Louisiana 
who  was  noted  for  his  tremendous  deportment 
and  punctuality.  Arriving  in  Xew  Orleans  for 
the  first  time,  he  accosted  a  young  man-about- 
town,  who  was  standing  on  the  corner  of  the 
street:  "I  wish,  my  young  friend,"  said  he, 
taking  out  his  watch,  "to  go  to  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel."  "Well,"  said  the  gilded  youth,  "you 
may  go,  but  don't  stay  but  half  an  hour." 


Supers  are  very  particular  about  the  distri- 
bution of  parts.  In  a  fairy  piece  a  set  of 
dominos  was  represented  by  men  wearing  on 
their  backs  boards  marked  with  the  different 
numbers.  A  discontented  super  gave  in  his 
resignation,  and  told  the  management  they 
must  find  a  substitute.  "Why,  what's  the 
matter?"'  asked  the  astonished  director;  "don't 
you  get  your  fifteen  sous  a  night  like  the 
others?"  "It  isn't  about  the  sous  at  all.  I 
am  one  of  the  oldest  artists  belonging  to  the 
theatre,  and  they  ought  to  have  made  me  the 
double  six ;  instead  of  that  I  am  the  lowest 
number — the  double  blank.  Rather  than  sub- 
mit to  such  injustice  I  prefer  to  leave  the 
theatre," 


The  main  figure  in  the  trial  was  a  lazy 
negro  named  Dick  Sutton,  arrested  at  the  in- 
stance of  his  wife,  who  alleged  that  he  con- 
tributed nothing  to  her  support  and  refused 
to  work.  Examining  Sutton,  the  young  law- 
yer asked :  "Dick,  have  you  any  fixed  in- 
come ?"  Sutton  was  puzzled  by  the  term. 
Counsel  explained  that  the  expression  meant 
a  certainty,  money  not  paid  for  odd  jobs,  but 
for  steady  employment ;  in  other  words,  a 
compensation  at  stated  intervals  on  which  he 
could  absolutely  rely.  The  negro's  face 
brightened,  and  he  said:  "I  think  I  has  a 
fixed  income,  sah."  "And  what  is  this  fixed 
income?"  "Well,  sah."  answered  Dick,  with 
a  broad  grin  in  the  direction  of  Colonel  Mar- 
tin, "de,  colonel  here  allers  gives  me  fo*  dollars 
an'  a  sack  of  flour  on  'lection  day." 


During  a  period  of  political  agitation  a 
stranger  arrived  in  Madgeburg,  where,  on 
applying  to  the  authorities,  he  obtained  a  per- 
mit or  ticket  of  residence.  He  had  not  been 
long  in  the  town  before  he  became  aware  that 
his  steps  were  being  dogged  by  a  man  in  blue 
uniform.  He  bore  it  for  days,  but  at  last 
said  to  the  spy:  "Sir,  do  you  wish  to  drive 
me  mad  ?  Why  do  you  pursue  me  in  this 
way?"  "I  am  a  detective,  and  my  instruc- 
tions are  not  to  lose  sight  of  you,"  was  the 
quiet  answer.  "Why,  what  fault  have  the 
police  to  find  with  me  ?"  shouted  the  stranger 
in  the  greatest  excitement ;  "my  passport  is  in 
order,  here  is  my  ticket  of  residence  ;  I  am  a 
citizen  of  Berlin ;  why  do  you  follow  me 
about?"  "It  states  in  your  passport,"  was  the 
reply,  "that  you  were  goi  ng  to  reside  here 
for  pleasure  ;  that  looked  suspicious,  as  it  is 
the  first  time  any  one  came  to  reside  in 
Madgeburg  for  pleasure." 


Canon  Hensley  Henson,  during  his  lectures 
at  Yale,  said  at  a  dinner  in  Xew  Haven:  "In 
my  condemnation  of  this  American  custom  I 
was  mistaken.  Yes,  I  was  as  ludicrously  mis- 
taken as  the  woman  in  the  third-class  smoker. 
At  Banbury  a  hal  f-dozen  young  Methodist 
ministers  once  boarded  a  third-class  smoker 
wherein  sat  a  frowsy  woman  smelling  of  beer. 
The  young  ministers  had  been  attending  a 
ministerial  conference.  In  their  black  garb 
they  conversed  gravely  on  conference  affairs, 
while  the  frowsy  woman  nodded  in  her  cor- 
ner. As  the  train  approached  the  long  tun- 
nel, the  woman  roused  herself.  She  pinned 
back  lazily  a  tail  of  hair  that  had  fallen  on 
her  shoulder,  and  she  fixed  her  glassy  eyes 
on  the  six  pale,  black-clad  divines.  Then  she 
took  from  her  basket  a  huge  breadknife. 
Making  a  few  unsteady  flourishes  and  lunges 
in  the  air  with  the  knife,  she  said  fiercely: 
'Don't  none  o'  you  boys  try  none  o'  yer  tricks 
on  me  in  the  tunnel,  mind,  or  I'll  open  ye.'  " 


When  Mr.  Jenkins  went  to  his  bedroom  at 
half-past  one,  it  was  with  the  determination 
of  going  to  sleep,  and  with  another  determi- 
nation that  he  would  not  be  interviewed  by 
Mrs.  Jenkins.  So,  as  soon  as  he  had  entered 
the  door,  and  deposited  his  lamp  upon  the 
dressing-table,  he  commenced  his  speech:  "I 
locked  the  front  door.  I  put  the  chain  on. 
I  pulled  the  key  out  a  little  bit.  The  dog  is 
inside.  1  put  the  kitten  out.  I  emptied  the 
drip-pan   of  the  refrigerator.     The  cook   took 


the  silver  to  bed  with  her.  I  put  a  cane 
under  the  knob  of  the  back  hall  door.  I  put 
the  fastenings  over  the  bathroom  windows. 
The  parlor  fire  has  coal  on.  I  put  the  cake- 
box  hack  in  the  closet.  I  did  not  drink  all 
the  milk.  It  is  not  going  to  rain.  Xobody 
gave  me  any  message  for  you.  I  mailed  your 
letter  as  soon  as  I  got  down-town.  Your 
mother  did  not  call  at  the  office.  Xobody  died 
that  we  are  interested  in.  Did  not  hear  of  a 
marriage  or  engagement.  I  was  very  busy  at 
the  office  making  out  bills.  I  have  hung  my 
clothes  over  chair-backs.  I  want  a  new  egg 
for  breakfast.  I  think  that  is  all,  and  I  will 
now  put  out  the  light."  Mr.  Jenkins  felt  that 
he  bad  hedged  against  all  inquiry,  and  a  tri- 
umphant smile  was  upon  his  face  as  he  took 
hold  of  the  gas-check,  and  sighted  a  line  for 
the  bed,  when  he  was  earthquaked  by  the 
query  from  Mrs.  Jenkins  :  "Why  didn't  you 
take  off  vour  hat?" 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


The  Application. 

Unto    those   who    talk   and    talk 

This  proverb  should    appeal: 

The  steam  that  blows  the  whistle 

Will    never   turn    the   wheel. 

— Chicago  News. 


Touching  Verse. 
At  first  she  touches  up   her   hair 

To  see  if  it's  in  place. 
And  then  with  manner  debonnair 

She  touches  up  her   face. 
A  touch  to  curls  behind  her  ear, 

A  touch  to  silken  collar. 
And  then  she's  off  to  hubby  dear — 

To  touch  him  for  a  dollar. 

— New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 


Papa's  Portion. 
Everybody   works   poor    father! 

He  sits  'round  all  day. 
Eyebrows  blue  with  bother 

Over  the  bills   to   pay. 
Works  without  cessation 
Trying  to  save  his  vest — 

i  a  swell  vacation, 
They  get — -  the  titivation, 
■  the  education. 
Father  gets  the  "rest." 

— Lippincott's    Magazine . 


How  It  Came  Out. 
You  praised  her  stately  slenderness 

In  golden  hours; 
You  spoke  with   soulful   tenderness 

Of  leafy  bowers. 
You  called  her  your  divinity, 

Your    heart's    desire; 
You  looked  into   infinity 

And  strummed  love's  lyre. 

Yes,  it  was  most  inspiring,  too. 

When  you  would  say 
For  her  you'd  work  untiring  to 

Your  latest  day. 
She  should  not  soil  her  dainty  hands 

Nor  have  a  care. 
You    would    fulfill    her  least   demands 

With    promptness    rare. 

But,   ah!   the  years   have  quickly   run 

Their    beaten    track. 
Sav.    how    about    those    yarns    you    spun  ? 

Alas!    Alack! 
Today   I    heard    your   darling   make 

A  slight  request. 
Then  you  replied:     "For  goodness'  sake, 

Give  me  a  rest!"  — Chicago  News. 

Poor  Percy. 
The  bare  facts  of  the  case  they  drew   from   Percy 
in  a  trice: 
But  he  blushingly  collapsed  upon  the  stand. 
When     quietly     reminded     this     would     really     not 
suffice — 
That    the    naked     truth     they    must    anil     would 
demand.  — St.    Louis   Republic. 


I  Don't  Want. 
I  don't  think  I    want  a  king  job, 

To    sit    on    a    lonesome    throne. 
And  think  the  thoughts  of  my  counselors 

And  never  a  one  of  my  own! 
To    rule   with   a    bauble   sceptre 

And    faint    in   my    humble   pride — 
To  hear  in  the  tramp  of  the  horses'   feet. 

Treason,  where  my  soldiers  ride! 

I  don't  think  I  want  a  king  job. 

To  curse  when   business  is  slack, 
And    to   give  up   the  ghost   when   a   trusted    friend 

Sticks   his   rapier   in   my   back! 
A   king    is   a   sorry   creature 

For  all  his  purple  and  gold. 
And  though  he  may  smile  where  the  plaudits  ring, 

He's  weeping  when  the  truth  is  told! 

And   so  you  may  keep  your  king  job, 

Ye  withered   old  scions  of  line. 
But  the  simple  life  of  the  simple  man 

Is   the   ideal   life   for  mine! 
I  eat  what  I  earn,  and  earning 

I  spend   what  I  will,  or  keep — 
And  I'll  toil  all  day  in  my  simple  way. 

And  when  evening  comes,  by  gosh,  I'll  sleep! 
—St.    Paul   Dispatch, 


With  hisses  and  groans  the  audience 
greeted  the  principal  scene  of  the  new  drama. 
All  hope,  then,  was  at  an  end.  "It's  hard  to 
tell  just  what  the  public  wants,"  murmured 
the  heart-broken  playwright.  "It's  easy 
enough  to  tell  in  this  case,"  said  the  man- 
ager grimly.     "It  wants  its  money  back  !" 


Hirschman  &  Co. 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths.  Now  at  220  Grant 
Avenue  with  a  greatly  increased  selection  in 
all  departments. 


CURES 

*i£ADAC«£S 

10*  25$,  50*  &$1°P  Bottles. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

No.  4  MONTGOMERY  STREET 


Capital,     Surplus    and    Undivided 

Profits    $10,868,154.20 

Deposits 20,612,588.66 

Cash  and  Sight  Exchange 10,915,762.32 

Isaias    W.    Hellman President 

I.    W.  Hellman,  Jr. — Vice-President 

F.    L.    Ltpman Vice-President 

Frank    B.    King Cashier 

George    Grant Asst.    Cashier 

W.    McGavin Asst.    Cashier 

E.  L.  Jacobs Asst.  Cashier 


DIRECTORS 

ISAIAS    W.    HELLMAN  F.    L.    LIPMAN 

LEON   SLOSS  WIT.    F.    HERRIN 

C.    DE   GOIGNE  F.   W.   VAN   SICKLES 

PERCY   T.    MORGAN  JAMES    L.    FLOOD 

DUDLEY    EVANS  H.    E.   LAW 

I.    W.    HELLMAN,    JR.  J.    HENRY    MEYER 

WM.     HAAS  CHAS.    J.    DEERING 

E.   H.    HARBIMAN 

Customers  of  (his  Bank  are  offered  every  fealty  consistent  with 
prudent  banking..    New  accounts  are  amted. 


The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 

N.  E.  cor.  Pine  and  Sansome  Streets 

CAPITAL $4,000,000 

SURPLUS 1,350.000 

Sig  Greenebaum,  President;  H.  Fleishhacker, 
Vice- President  and  Manager;  Jos.  Friedlander, 
Vice-President;  C.  F.  Hunt,  Vice-President; 
R.  Altschul,  Cashier;  A.  Hochstein,  Assistant 
Cashier;  F.  E.  Beck,  Assistant  Cashier;  I. 
Steinhart,  Chairman  of  Finance  Committee. 


PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC 
PACIFIC  TEL.  AND  TEL 

BONDS 

COBMON  AND  PREFERRED  STOCK 

SUTRO  £?  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1858 

412  MONTGOMERY  ST. 


J.  C.WILSON 

MEMBER 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

CHICAGO  BOARD   OF  TRADE 

THE  STOCK  AND  BOND   EXCHANGE  OF  S.  F. 

CORONADA 

Cor.  Loma  and  Orange  Ave. 

Mills  Building  Hotel  Alexandra 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS    ANGELES 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

U.  S.  Assets $2,184,632 

"      Surplus 726,218 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT 

1004  MERCHANTS*  EXCHANGE 

SAN   FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  Kenny,  W.  L.  W.  Muxes, 

Manager  Assistant  Manager 


John  F.  Forbes 

Certified  Public  Accountant 

1019  CROCKER  BLDG. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Roy  C.  Ward 
Jas.  K.  Polk 


Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORM  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street.  Phone  Douglas  2283 

San    Francisco,   Cal. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

(THE  GERMAN   BANK) 

Member  of  the  Assodalaj  Sarings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed    Capital    §  1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..      1,000.000.00 
Reserve  and   Contingent  Funds..      1,504,498.68 

Deposits  June  30,  1909 36,793,234.04 

Total    Assets    39,435,681.38 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President, 
Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt:  As 
sistant  Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary, 
George  Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H, 
Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — NT.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  X.  Wai- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,  Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement 
Street,  between  5  th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer,   Manager. 


French  Savings  Bank 

108  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 

Paid-up    Capital    $    600,000 

Total   Assets    4,270,800 

Strictly  a    Savings    Bank.      Open    Saturday 
Evening  from  7  to  8:30 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  1st  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
2d  Vice-President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  P. 
A.    Bergerot,   Attorney. 

Directors — N.  C.  Babin,  J.  A.  Bergerot, 
Charles  Carpy,  Arthur  Legallet,  G.  Beleney,  H- 
de  St.  Seine,  J.  M.  Dupas,  Leon  Bocqueraz,  J. 
E.  Artigues,  J.  S.  Godeau,  John  Ginty,  O.  Bozio. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

The  French-American  Bank  is  located  in  the 
same  building. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established    1850  OF  HARTFORD 

Cash    Capital     $1,000,000 

Surplus    to    Pol  icy -Holders 2,462,739 

Total  Cash  Assets 6,365,877 

BENJAMIN   J.    SMITH 

Manager    Pacific    Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL  BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


MOVED 


Gladding,  McBean  &  Co. 

CLAY  PRODUCTS 

OFFICE 

311-317  CROCKER  BUILDING 

WAREHOUSE 
147-1S1  MINNA  STREET 

Between  New  Montgomery  and  Third 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-110   Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bid? 


PASSION. 
PLAY 


EUROPE 


I  $240 

(.0  OAW) 
1    AND  UP. 


EDUCATIONAL  TOUR5-PREPARAT0RY  READING 
THE  BOSTON  TRAVEL  SOCIETY 

203  Berkeley  BMe..  Boston.  Mass. 


CLUBBING  RATES 

The  Argonaut  has  club  rate  arrange- 
ments with  all  prominent  publications,  and 
will    furnish    rates    on    request. 


N.  W.  HALSEY  &  CO.,  bankers 


DEALERS  IN 
HIGH  GRADE 


O  KJ  IN  lJ  O       APPLICATION 


NEW  YORK 
49  Wall  St 


PHILADELPHIA 
1429  Chestnut  SL 


CHICAGO 

152  Monro*  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

424  Cal  it 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

This  week  has  marked  the  formal  opening  of 
the  winter's  gayeties,  and  from  now  until  the 
early  Lenten  season  the  social  calendars  bid  fair 
to  be  full.  Less  formal  will  the  entertaining  be 
this  winter  than  it  was  last  year,  it  would  seem, 
but    much    is    planned. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Edith  Page,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Wilfred  Page,  to  Mr.  James  Van  Loben 
Sels,  will  take  place  on  December  9  at  the  home 
of  the  bride  in    Berkeley. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Helen  Baker,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Livingston  L.  Baker,  to  Mr.  Drummond 
MacGavin,  took  place  on  Wednesday  evening  last 
at  Trinity  Church.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
at  nine  o'clock  by  Bishop  Nichols,  assisted  by 
the  Rev.  F.  W.  Clampett.  Miss  Dorothy  Baker 
was  the  maid  of  honor  and  the  bridesmaids  were 
Miss  Dolly  MacGavin,  Miss  Louisiana  Foster, 
Miss  Claire  Nichols,  Miss  Louise  Boyd,  Miss 
Bessie  Ashton,  Miss  Ruth  Richards,  and  Miss 
.Alexandra  Hamilton.  Miss  Marion  Baker  and 
Miss  Marion  Lee  Mailliard  were  the  flower  girls. 
Mr.  Carleton  Curtis  acted  as  best  man  and  the 
ushers  were  Mr.  Philip  Baker,  Mr.  Herbert 
Baker,  Mr.  Leavitt  Baker,  Mr.  Eyre  Pinckard, 
Mr.  Douglas  Fry,  Mr.  Herbert  Schmidt,  Mr. 
Ralston  Curtis,  and  Mr.  Roy  Somers.  The  bride 
was  given  away  by  her  brother,  Mr.  Wakefield 
Baker.  A  reception  at  the  bride's  home  on  Jack- 
son Street  followed  the  ceremony.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
MacGavin  have  gone  on  their  wedding  journey 
and  will  make  their  home  for  the  present  in 
Shasta   County. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Gladys  Goodrich,  daugh- 
ter of  Rear-Admiral  Caspar  F.  Goodrich,  to  Lieu- 
tenant Charles  Belknap,  U.  S.  N.,  took  place  in 
Christ  Church,  Pom  fret,  Connecticut,  on  October 
25.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Right 
Reverend  the  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  assisted  by 
the  Rev.  C.  J.  S.  Wrigley,  D.  D.  The  ushers 
were  Mr.  Rauce  Lewis  of  Los  Angeles,  Mr. 
Robert  Belknap,  the  groom's  brother,  Lieutenants 
Cronan  and  Zogbaum,  U.  S.  N.,  Ensigns  Staptcr 
and  Farley,  U.  S.  N,  The  best  man  was  Mr. 
Francis  W.  Belknap,  the  groom's  brother,  and 
the  maid  of  honor  Miss  Ethel  Sloan  of  Wood- 
mere,  Long  Island.  A  breakfast  followed  at  Ad- 
miral Goodrich's  country  home.  "Gladwyn." 
Among  the  many  guests  the  Pacific  Coast  was 
represented  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Edward 
White  of   Santa   Barbara. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Mary  Corbet,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burke  Corbet,  to  Mr.  Lewis 
Edward  Hanchett  took  place  at  the  home  of  the 
bride  on  Wednesday  afternoon  of  last  week.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  John  Hemp- 
hill. Mrs.  J.  R.  Selby,  the  bride's  sister,  was 
matron  of  honor,  and  little  Miss  Alice  Hanchett, 
Miss  Lucy  Hanchett,  and  Miss  Frances  Corbet 
were  flower  girls.  Mr.  Alexander  Rutherford  of 
New  York  was  best  man.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Han- 
chett left  on  their  wedding  journey  and  will  make 
their    future    home    here. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Helene  Robson,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Putnam  Robson,  to  Mr.  John  Griswold 
of  New  York  took  place  on  October  20.  The 
Rev.  William  Kirk  Guthrie  was  the  officiating 
clergyman,  and  there  were  no  attendants  of  either 
bride  or  bridegroom.  Only  relatives  were  present 
at  the  ceremony.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Griswold  left  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week  for  their  home  in  New 
York. 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Brayton  entertained  at  a  Hal- 
lowe'en party  on  Saturday  evening  last  at  the 
Claremont  Country  Club  in  honor  of  Miss  Er- 
nestine   McNear. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orville  C.  Pratt  entertained  at 
a  dinner  on  Thursday  of  last  week  in  honor  of 
Mrs.    Harold    Dillingham    of    Honolulu. 

Mr.  Clarence  Mackay  was  the  host  at  a  dinner 
at  the  Fairmont  on  Thursday  evening  of  last 
week. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  John  Burke  Murphy  enter- 
tained at  a  dinner  at  their  quarters  at  the  Pre- 
sidio on  Wednesday  evening  of  last  week,  going 
on    later  to   the  hop  at  the  Officers'    Club. 

Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker  entertained  at  a  dinner 
last    night     (Friday)     in    honor    of    Miss.    Dorothy 


Baker,  the  hostess  *  and  guests  going  afterwards 
to  the  Friday  Night  Dance. 

Miss  Helen  Baker  entertained  her  bridesmaids 
at  dinner  on    Saturday    evening  of  last  week. 

Mr.  Drummond  MacGavin  was  the  host  at  a 
dinner  to  the  men  of  the  Mac  Gavin-Baker  bridal 
party  on   Saturday   evening  of  last   week. 

Miss  Laura  McKinstry  was  the  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  at  the  Francisca   Club  on   Saturday   last. 

Mr.  Templeton  Crocker  was  host  at  an  informal 
luncheon  at  the  St.  Francis  on  Thursday  of  last 
week. 

Miss  Dolly  MacGavin  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
on  Friday  of  last  week  in  honor  of  Miss  Helen 
Baker. 

Mis.  Covington  Pringle  was  the  hostess  at  a 
luncheon    at    the    Fairmont   on    Saturday    last. 

Miss  Louisiana  Foster  and  Miss  Sara  Coffin 
entertained  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Francisca  Club 
on  Tuesday  of  last  week  in  honor  of  Miss  Helen 
Baker. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau  was  the  hostess  at  an 
informal  luncheon  at  the  Granada  on  Tuesday 
last. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  entertained  at  a  reception 
on  Thursday  afternoon  of  last  week  in  honor  of 
the   officers  of  the   Italian    cruiser    Calabria. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Sonntag  entertained  at  a 
tea  on  Saturday  last  in  honor  of  their  daughter. 
Miss  Ila  Sonntag.  They  were  assisted  in  re- 
ceiving by  Mrs.  Haldimand  Putnam  Young,  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Reis,  Mrs.  William  Huie,  Mrs.  James  H. 
Morton,  Mrs.  Charles  Weller,  Miss  Eliza  McMul- 
lin,  Miss  Anna  Otury,  Miss  Jean  Tyson,  Miss 
Maye  Colburn,  Miss  Rhoda  Netbling,  Miss 
Corinne  Dillman,  Miss  Kathleen  Farrell,  Miss 
Vera  de  Sabla,  Miss  Elva  de  Pue,  Miss  Nellie 
Grant,  Miss  Anna  Weller,  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Woods. 

Miss  Cora  Smedberg  was  the  hostess  at  an  in- 
formal tea  on  Sunday  last  in  honor  of  Miss 
Helen  Ashton  and   Miss  Bessie  Ashton. 

Mrs.  Rose  Hooper  Plotner  was  the  hostess  at 
a  tea  and  exhibition  of  miniatures  at  her  studio 
on    Van   Ness  Avenue  on    Saturday  last. 

Miss  Maud  Wilson  was  the  hostess  at  a  tea 
on  Thursday  afternoon  in  honor  of  Miss  Mildred 
Whitney. 

Mrs.  Paul  Bancroft  was  hostess  at  a  tea  on 
Tuesday  last  in  honor  of  Miss  Nellie  Grant  of 
San    Diego. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  McCutchen  was  the  hostess  at  an 
informal  bridge  party  at  the  Francisca  Club  on 
Thursday   of   last   week, 

Mrs.  Grayson  Dutton  was  the  hostess  at  a 
bridge  party   on   Thursday    afternoon. 


Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  are  expected 
to  arrive  from  Paris  about  the  end  of  this  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Mailliard  and  Miss 
Anita  Mailliard  have  closed  their  summer  home 
at  Belvedere  and  are  at  their  Gough  Street  house 
for    the    winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Campbell  have  recently 
returned    from   a   visit   to    Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Lilley  have  a  house 
at  Vallejo   and    Pierce   Streets    for   the  winter. 

Mrs.  James  Otis,  Miss  Cora  Otis,  and  Miss 
Frederica   Otis  will   spend  the  winter  in  Paris. 

Mrs.  Philip  Kearney  (formerly  Miss  Birdie 
Rutherford)  has  arrived  from  her  home  in  New 
York    for    a    brief   visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hooker  have  taken 
the  Elliott  McAllister  house  on  Pacific  Avenue 
and    Buchanan    Street   for   the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Josselyn  and  Miss 
Myra  Josselyn  returned  this  week  from  Europe, 
where  they  have  been  for  some  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Milner  Rideout  (for- 
merly Miss  Frances  Reed)  arrived  this  week  from 
the  East,  where  they  have  spent  the  summer,  and 
are   in    Sausalito    for   the  winter. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Irvine  and  her  son,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Byrne,  have  returned  from  Europe  and  are  at 
the    Fairmont    for    the    winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  and  Miss  Marian 
Miller,  who  have  been  abroad  for  some  months, 
will    return    within    the    fortnight. 

Mrs.  Ryland  Wallace  is  now  in  Boston,  where 
she  will   remain   until   late  in  the  winter. 

Mrs.    George   Ashton,    Miss    Helen    Ashton,    and 
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Miss  Bessie  Ashton  returned  last  week  from  Eu- 
rope, where  they  have  been  for  the  past  two 
years. 

Mr.  James  Potter  Langhorne  has  returned  from 
a  brief  trip  to   Washington,    D.    C. 

Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Phelps  has  had  Miss  Patty 
Palmer  as  her  guest  at  Mare  Island   recently. 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Preston,  who  has  been  in  Europe 
for  some  months  past,  is  expected  to  return  to 
San  Francisco  within  a  few  weeks. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Alexander  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  Santa  Barbara,  after  visiting  Mrs. 
James    Robinson    in   this  city. 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin  has  left  for  a  brief  East- 
ern trip. 

Mr.  Shafter  Howard  has  arrived  from  the  East 
and   will   spend   the   winter   here. 

Mr.  Leavitt  Baker  arrived  recently  from  North- 
ern   California    and    is    spending    a    fortnight   here. 

Miss  Olga  Atherton  has  been  visiting  Mrs.  An- 
drew  Welch,   Jr.,    at   San   Mateo. 

Mrs.  Cornelia  Gordon  Upham  has  gone  to  Wash- 
ington,   D.    C,    where    she    will    spend    the    winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  L.  Dean  have  an  apart- 
ment on  Sacramento  Street  near  Laguria  for  the 
winter. 

Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker  will  leave  for  Boston 
today   (Saturday)   and  will  spend  the  winter  there. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Peters  and  Miss  Anne  Peters  have 
returned  to  their  home  in  Stockton,  after  a  fort- 
night's stay   at   the    Fairmont. 

Miss  Margaret  Stow,  who  sails  for  the  Orient 
next  week,"  is  the  guest  of   Mrs.   Henry   St.    Goar. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill  will  spend  the 
winter   at   their   Menlo   Park  home. 

Mr.  Willis  Davis  and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Pierre 
Moore,  have  gone  to  Santa  Barbara  for  a  brief 
stay. 

Miss  Edith  Simpson  has  been  visiting  Mrs. 
George  Cameron  at  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  O.  Tobin  have  taken  a 
cottage    at    Burlingame    for   the    winter. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Van  Fleet  have  re- 
turned  from  a  brief  trip  to  Tacoma. 


Army  and  $avy. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and  navy  officers  who  are  or  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points : 

Major-Gcncral  Thomas  H.  Barry,  U.  S.  A.,  will 
arrive  in  the  United  States  from  Europe  on 
Wednesday  next,  and  it  is  expected  that  he  will 
come  directly  West  to  assume  command  of  the 
I  lepartment  of  California,  vice  Major-General 
John  F.  Weston,  U.  S.  A.,  retired  on  November 
10. 

Colonel  Adam  Slaker,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  assumed  command  of  the  Artillery 
district  of  Baltimore,  with  headquarters  at  Fort 
Howard,    Maryland. 

Colonel  Edward  T.  Brown,  Fifth  Field  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.,  Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois,  has  been 
granted    leave   of  absence   for   one  month. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  John  B.  Bellinger,  deputy 
quartermaster-general,  U.  S.  A.,  on  his  arrival 
in  Manila,  P.  I.,  was  assigned  to  duty  in  charge 
of  all  construction  work  pertaining  to  the  Quar- 
termaster's Department  on  Corregidor  Island,  with 
station    in    Manila. 

Major  Richard  C.  Croxton.  U.  S.  A.,  recently 
promoted  from  captain,  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Ninth   Infantry,    U.    S.    A. 

Major  Andrew  S.  Rowan,  Fifteenth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  upon  his  own  application  is  retired 
from  active  service,  to  take  effect  on  December  1, 
after  more  than  thirty-two  years  of  service. 
Major  Rowan  will  make  his  home  in  San  Fran- 
cisco   after    his    retirement. 

Captain  Cameron  McR.  Winslow,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  detached  from  command  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire and  ordered  to  duty  as  supervisor  of  the 
harbor  of    New   York. 

Captain  John  H.  Glennon,  U.  S.  N.,  was  pro- 
moted to  his  present  rank  from  commander 
through  the  retirement  of  Rear-Admiral  Thomas  C. 
McLean,    U.    S.    N.,   on   October  25. 

Captain  W.  A.  Holbrook,  Fifth  Cavalry,  U.  S. 
A.,  recently  relieved  from  duty  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Military  College,  Chester,  Pennsylvania, 
sailed  from  this  port  yesterday  (Friday)  on  the 
transport  Sheridan  to  join  his  regiment  at  Scho- 
field    Barracks,    Hawaiian    Islands. 

Captain  Henry  B.  Clark,  quartermaster,  U.  S. 
A.,  on  his  arrival  in  the  Philippines  was  assigned 
to  duty  as  assistant  to  the  chief  quartermaster  of 
the  division,  with  headquarters  at  Manila. 

Captain  Leonard  D.  Wildman,  Signal  Corps,  U. 
S.  A.,  on  his  arrival  in  the  Philippines  reported 
to  the  chief  signal  officer  of  the  division  for 
duty  in  his  office,  with  station  in  Manila. 

Captain  Ernest  A.  Greenough,  paymaster,  U.  S. 
A.,  Philippines  Division,  was  granted  two  months' 
leave  of  absence  with  permission  to  visit  China 
and    Japan. 

Commander  Albert  Gleaves,  U.  S.  N.,  is  de- 
tached from  command  of  the  St.  Louis  and  or- 
dered to  Washington,  D.  C,  for  examination  for 
promotion. 

Commander  J.  J.  Knapp,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
detached  from  command  of  the  Cheyenne  to  duty 
in  connection  with  fitting  out  the  Princeton  and 
duty    in    command   when  placed  in   commission. 

Lieutenant-Commander  L.  C.  Bertolette,  U.  S. 
N.,  has  been  detached  from  command  of  the 
Monterey   and   ordered   home. 

Lieutenant-Commander  William  D.  Leahy,  U. 
S.  N.,  was  promoted  from  lieutenant  to  his  pres- 
ent rank  through  the  retirement  of  Rear- Admiral 
Gottfried   Blocklinger,  U.   S.   N.,  on   October  23. 

Surgeon  J.  C.  Pryor,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  duty  in  command  of  the  Naval  Hos- 
pital, Yokohama,  Japan,  and  ordered  to  home  in 
the  United  States,  via  Europe,  with  permission 
to    delay    three    months    en    route. 

Surgeon  E.  S.  Eogert,  Jr.,  U.  S.  N.,  lias  been 
detached  from  duty  at  the  Navy  Yard,  New  York, 
and  ordered  to  command  of  the  Naval  Hospital, 
Yokohama,    Japan. 

Past  Assistant  Surgeon  G.  S.  Hathaway,  U.  S. 
N.,  is  detached  from  the  Cheyenne  and  ordered 
to  duty  in  fitting  out  the  New  Orleans,  and  duty 
on   that  vessel  when  commissioned. 

Lieutenant  G.  F.  Neal,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Cheyenne  and  ordered  lo  duty 
in  connection  with  the  Princeton,  and  duty  on 
board   that  vessel  when  placed   in  commission. 

Lieutenant  W.  N.  Jeffers,  U.  S.  N.,  is  detached 
from  the  Clicyenne  and  ordered  to  duty  in  con- 
nection with  fitting  out  the  New  Orleans,  and 
duty  on  board  that  vessel  when  placed  in  commis- 
sion. 
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FROM  NOVEMBER  20S  TO  DECEMBER  1*1 
AN  EYE  SPECIALIST  WELL  BE  ON  THE 
PREMISES  MAKING  EVES  TO  PIT  AND 
MATCH  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELrVERY  AP- 
POINTMENTS RESERVED  NOW. 
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644  Mabket  St. 

Opp.  Palace.  Holel 


FAIRMONT 
HOTEL 


The  ideal  place  for  permanent 
or  temporary  residence,  be- 
cause the  scene  of  the  brilliant 
social  functions  of   the  season. 


Palace  Hotel  Company 


DEL  MONTE   EXPRESS 

(the  fas!  through  train  with  parlor  car)  now 

leaves  Third  and  Townsend  station,  San  Francisco 
at  2:00  p.  m.  daily 

instead  of  3:00  p.m.  as  heretofore 
arriving  at 

Hotel  del  Monte 

at  5:43  instead  of  6:43  p.  m.,  giving 
ample    time    to    rest    before    dinner 

Write  for  rates  and  reservations  at  Del  Monte  to 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager 


Take  Shore  Line  Limited 

the  new  daily  Coast  Line  train 
from  San  Francisco  at  8:00  a.  m. 
and  stop  at 

Paso  Robles 
Hot  Springs 

for  luncheon  and  a  rest  en  route 
to  Los  Angeles  and  East. 

World's    greatest    Kurhaus 

Made  Admiral   Evans  well 
will   do  the  same  for  you. 


Write    Dr.    F.  W.   Sawyer,    Manager 
Paso   Robles   Hot  Springs,   California 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Molto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 

Most  Delightful  Climate  on   Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 

Summer  rates,  $3.50  per  day  and  upward 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passengers 

from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 

Coast   S.   S.   Co.  steamers. 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,    for  fishing.      Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN   ROSS,   Manager, 

Coronado    Beach,    Cal. 

Or  see  H.   F.   NORCROSS,   Agent, 

334  So.   Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;   Main  3917. 
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Pears' 

Pears'  Soap  fur- 
nishes all  the  skin 
needs,  except  water. 

Just  how  it 
cleanses,  softens 
and  freshens  the 
delicate  skin-fabric, 
takes  longer  to  ex- 
pound than  to  expe- 
rience.  Use  a  cake. 

Sold  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION    SQUARE 


tfl  A  location  that  adds  con- 
venience  to    the    pleasure   of 
cheerful  environment. 
tfl  A   service    that   relieves 
hospitality  of  all  burdens. 


Under  the  management  of 
James  Woods 


JUST  WAISTS 

THE  LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  SHOP 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Geary  and  Grant  Ave.     :     San  Francisco 


HOTELSAVOY 

SEATTLE 

"T«lie  Stories  of 
Solid  Comfort" 

Building,     concrete, 

steel  and  marble. 
In   most  fashionable 

shopping  district. 
Bound  magazines  in 

reading  room. 
Most  refinedhostclry 

in  Seattle. 
Absolutely  fireproof. 

Rates,  &  1.50  op 


OPTICIAN 

34  KEARNY  STREET 

BET.MARKETa  POSTSTS.  SAN FRANCISCO.CALir 

KODAK  AGENCY-PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


BISMARCK  CAFE 

FRITZ  MULLER  &  SONS,  Props.     Seating  Capacity,  1800 
Leads  in  catering  to  San  Fran- 
cisco's epicures  and  music  lovers 

POPULAR    PRICES 

Music  noon,  evenings  and  alter  theatre  by  the  famous 

HERR  FERDINAND  STARK'S  VIENNA  ORCHESTRA 

PACIFIC  BUILDING      San  Francisco      Market  and  Fourth 


HOTEL  NORMANDIE 

Sutter  and  Cough  St/.. 

A  comfortable,   high    order,   uptown 

hotel,  now  under  the  management  of 

THOS.  H.  SHEDDEN 

Formerly  manager  of  St.  Dunstan's 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

With  the  opening  of  "The  Three  Twins"  at 
the  Garrick  Theatre  tomorrow  night  there  will 
be  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Ellis  Street 
playhouse.  From  now  on  Gottlob,  Marx  & 
Co.,  who  direct  the  affairs  of  the  Van  Ness 
Theatre  and  of  the  New  Columbia,  will  as- 
sume the  reins  of  management  there,  and 
offer  a  series  of  high-class  attractions.  "The 
Three  Twins"  is  said  to  be  the  best  musical 
comedy  that  has  been  produced  in  years.  It 
has  a  good  plot  and  many  novel  features. 
The  music  is  fascinating,  with  numerous  mel- 
odies which  stir  the  whistlers  to  action.  It 
is  called  the  "Ben  Hur"  of  musical  comedies, 
because  it  is  the  largest  musical  attraction  in 
America.  The  amazon  electric  aerial  swing 
is  the  biggest  scenic  effect  ever  staged,  with 
the  exception  of  the  chariot  race  in  "Ben 
Hur."  The  faceograph  is  another  of  many 
electrical  effects.  The  costumes  are  costly 
and  include  eight  of  the  handsome  Directoire 
gowns.  "The  Three  Twins"  is  headed  by  Vic- 
tor Morley,  who  created  the  title-role  when 
the  show  was  first  produced  at  the  Herald 
Square  Theatre  in  New  York,  and  includes, 
besides,  Bessie  Clifford,  the  marvelous  dancer. 
Florenz  Kolb,  W.  H.  Woodside,  Frank  Smith, 
E.  P.  Bower,  Harry  Hanlon,  Albert  Living- 
ston, Harry  Johnson,  Minnie  Allen,  Helena 
Salinger,  Ada  Gifford,  Ada  Bateman,  Lillian 
Sadler,  and  a  chorus  of  sixty  trained  by  Gus 
Sohlke.  The  augmented  orchestra  is  under 
the  direction  of  Ivan  Rudisell.  During  "The 
Three  Twins"  engagement  there  will  be  mati- 
nees on  Saturday  only,  and  prices  will  range 
from   50   cents  to   $2. 


At  every  performance  at  the  Valencia  The- 
atre this  past  week  a  rousing  reception  has 
been  tendered  Eddie  Foy,  the  comedian  who 
won  his  laurels  in  this  city  years  ago.  He  is 
the  same  Eddie  Foy,  with  his  curious  art 
greatly  matured  since  his  last  appearance 
here,  ten  years  ago,  and  with  the  same  gro- 
tesque make-ups  and  the  same  subtle  methods, 
rendering  him  irresistibly  funny.  "Mr.  Ham- 
let of  Broadway,"  his  present  medium,  is  not 
a  burlesque  on  "Hamlet."  It  is  a  lively, 
tuneful,  splendidly  staged  and  finely  appointed 
musical  extravagnaza,  from  which  homely 
"broilers"  and  show  girls  or  tuneless  voices 
are  strangely  absent.  Foy  basks  for  a  few 
brief  moments  in  the  spotlight  as  the  mirth- 
less Dane,  but  he  promptly  transfigures  that 
doleful  character  into  a  personage  of  hilarious 
fun,  and  by  a  succession  of  anti-climaxes  he 
brings  on  a  continuous  upheaval  of  mirth. 
There  is  much  catchy  music  and  many  strik- 
ing ensemble  effects,  and  the  typical  Broad- 
way chorus  is  one  of  the  very  best,  while  the 
principals  are  all  capable  people,  possessed 
of  the  comedy  spirit.  All  of  the  twenty  mu- 
sical interruptions  go,  and  "Everything  De- 
pends on  Money,"  "Good-Bye,  Molly  Brown," 
"Under  the  Honeymoon,"  and  the  fascinating 
"Hornpipe  Rag"  are  established  in  popularity. 
The  last  week  of  Eddie  Foy  and  the  big 
Schubert  company  in  "Mr.  Hamlet  of  Broad- 
way" will  commence  at  the  Valencia  Theatre 
Sunday  evening,  with  the  only  matinee  Satur- 
day.   

Most  hearers  find  unlimited  enjoyment  in 
"The  Traveling  Salesman,"  which  is  at  pres- 
ent holding  forth  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre. 
The  second  week  of  the  engagement  begins 
Monday  night,  and  Bob  Blake's  funnyisms 
will  be  heard  by  large  audiences  during  the 
remainder  of  the  comedy's  stay  at  the  Van 
Ness.  Written  by  its  author  for  purely 
laughing  purposes,  it  more  than  makes  good, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of  curtain  calls 
at  the  end  of  each  act  every  performance. 
The  engagement  comes  to  a  close  on  Sunday 
night,   November  14. 


A  military  spectacle  introducing  seventeen 
men  and  a  woman  is  the  head-line  attraction 
of  next  week's  programme  at  the  Orpheum. 
The  act  opens  with  an  infantry  drill,  the 
manual  of  arms,  and  then  a  pyramid  is 
formed  including  the  entire  force  of  soldiers. 
After  an  artillery  drill  the  camp  goes  into 
night  quarters.  Realistic  scenic  effects,  in- 
cluding a  miniature  battleship  in  action  and 
fortifications  to  be  defended,  assist  in  mak- 
ing the  setting  for  the  last  activities  attractive 
and  impressive.  Lulu  McConnell  and  Grant 
Simpson  will  appear  in  a  little  comedy  called 
"A  Stormy  riour."  It  was  written  to  display 
Miss  McConnell's  ability  and  enables  her  to 
excel  in  comedy,  songs,  and  mimicry.  It  de- 
picts the  domestic  misunderstandings  of  a 
newly  wed  pair  and  a  foolish  quarrel  between 
them.  Mr,  Simpson  appears  in  a  congenial 
role  as  the  young  husband.  The  Tempest  and 
Sunshine  Trio,  consisting  of  Florence  Tem- 
pest, Little  Sunshine,  and  Junie  Ijams,  will 
be  an  attractive  feature.  This  trio  was  a 
feature  of  Ziegf eld's  first  "The  Follies  of 
1909,"  and  last  year  they  were  with  the  orig- 
inal production  of  "Little  Nemo."  Miss  Tem- 
pest is  a  clever  boy  impersonator.  The  Rus- 
sian-Roumanian gladiators,  Bobby  Pandor  and 
Brother,  will  present  a  series  of  athletic  poses. 
They  conclude  their  performance  with  some 
clever  gymnaslic  work.  Next  week  will  con- 
clude the  engagements  of  Minnie  Seligman 
and  William  Bramwell  in  their  successful 
drama,  "The  Drums  of  Doom,"  the  Bounding 
Gordons,  and  the  Bootblack  Quartet.  It  will 
also   positively  be   the   last   of  the  marvelous 


chimpanzee,  Charles  the  First,  who  does 
everything  but  talk  and  who  has  created  a 
genuine  sensation. 


Victor  Moore  in  George  M.  Cohan's  suc- 
cessful music  play,  "The  Talk  of  New  York," 
will  open  an  engagement'  of  two  weeks  at  the 
Van  Ness  Theatre  on  Monday,  November  15. 
Moore  comes  here  with  all  the  people  who 
supported  him  during  the  long  New  York  and 
Chicago  runs  of  the  comedy,  and  the  massive 
scenic  embellishments  will  be  made  a  feature 
of  the  attraction.  The  character  of  "Kid 
Burns"  will  be  played  by  Victor  Moore  and 
has  been  continued  from  "Forty-Five  Minutes 
from   Broadway." 


"Billy,"  a  highly  original  farce  that  kept 
immense  audiences  laughing  at  Daly's  The- 
atre, New  York,  will  follow  "Mr.  Hamlet  of 
Broadway"  at  the  Valencia  Theatre,  coming 
direct  from  the  metropolis. 


Although  the  opening  of  the  new  Columbia 
Theatre  is  yet  two  months  off  there  have 
been  hundreds  of  inquiries  regarding  that 
event,  and  the  office  of  Gottlob,  Marx  &  Co. 
is  daily  besieged  by  those  who  seek  to  make 
some  arrangement  regarding  seat  reservations. 
Absolutely  nothing  has  been  done  in  this  re- 
gard and  full  announcements  will  be  made 
in  due  time  as  to  sale  of  seats. 


During  the  run  of  "The  Three  Twins"  at 
the  Garrick  Theatre  matinees  will  be  given 
on  Saturday  only.  The  giant  musical  comedy 
will  be  the  Garrick's  attraction  for  two  weeks. 


Mr.  Hammerstein  has  made  up  his  mind 
that  one  season  of  cheap  educational  opera 
is  enough  for  him.  "There  is  no  financial 
reward  in  cheap  opera,  because  nobody  wants 
it,"  be  says.  "Opera  is  a  luxury  for  which 
the  public  seems  to  prefer  Lo  pay  high  prices." 
However,  Mr.  Hammerstein  thinks  that  these 
performances  have  served  to  increase  the 
number  of  opera  goers,  and  that  he  will  draw 
some   advantage   from    that   increase. 


The  Jomelli  Concerts. 

Next  Friday  night  at  the  Novelty  Theatre, 
corner  of  O'Farrell  and  Steiner  Streets. 
Manager  Will  L.  Greenbaum  will  introduce 
Mme.  Jeanne  Jomelli,  the  Dutch  soprano 
from  the  leading  opera  houses  of  Belgium 
Russia,  London,  and  New  York.  For  the  past 
year  this  artist  has  been  devoting  her  time 
to  concert  work  exclusively,  but  next  year 
she  will  again  enter  the  operatic  field.  Mme. 
jomelli  is  said  to  possess  a  really  beautiful 
voice  and  also  to  be  a  splendid  musician. 

Miss  Marie  Nichols,  an  American  violin 
virtuosa,  will  be  associated  with  the  singer 
in  the  rendition  of  three  programmes  con- 
taining many  novelties. 

In  addition  to  the  Friday  night  concert, 
others  will  be  given,  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
November  14,  and  Tuesday  nicht.  No 
16,  and  the  artists  will  appear  in  Oakland 
on  Wednesday  afternoon,  November  17.  at 
Ye    Liberty    Playhouse. 

Among  the  novelties  promised  by  Jomelli 
will  be  the  arias  from  Massenet's  "Thais"  and 
Charpentier's  "Louise,"  and  Mi>>  Nichols  will 
play  a  rare  old  sonata  by  Franca-ur,  which 
her  master,  DeBrut  of  the  Paris  Conserva- 
toire copied  from  a  manuscript  in  an  old  con- 
vent  in    southern    France. 

.Mr.  Frederick  Maurer  of  San  Francisco 
will  -be  the  accompanist.  Miss  Worden,  who 
was  traveling  with  the  artists,  is  ill  and  un- 
able to  appear. 

Seats  will  be  ready  Tuesday  at  Sherman. 
Clay  &  Co.'s,  where  the  complete  programmes 
may   be   obtained. 


Captain  W.  R.  Bettison,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Bettison  are  re- 
joicing in  the  advent  of  a  small  daughter, 
Marion,  born  on  October  14  at  Wynnewood, 
Pennsylvania. 


San  Mateo— For  sale  furnished 

or  unfurnished,  or  to  lease  furnished,  beau- 
tiful home  of  14  romns  ami  5  baths:  nil  hard 
wood  floors.  (Parage  and  stable.  Grounds,  3 
acres,  highly  cultivated.  B.  P.  Oliver,  Int... 
104    Montgomery    Street.    San    Francisco. 


A  lady  speaking  German  ami  English  k 
sires  an  engagement  as  companion  to  a  lady 
or  as  guardian  to  a  young  child.  Such  ap- 
pointment might  be  cither  as  a  stationary  or 
as  a  traveling  engagement.  For  interview  ad- 
dress 

A.  E.,  Box  585.  P.  O.,  San  Francbco 


Our  Holiday  Novelties 
Have  Now  Arrived 

WE  SENT  our  buyers  to  Europe  for  holi- 
day novelties.     THESE  GOODS  HAVE 
ARRIVED.      They   are   exclusive  —  dis- 
tinctive—  the    kind    that    are    prized    because 
THEY  ARE  DIFFERENT -novelties  for  maid 
or  matron,  man  or  boy.   Prices  from  $1.50  to  $250. 

HERE    ARE    SOME    OF    THEM: 


Fitted  monitor  bags 

Ladies'  hand  bags 

Nickel  inkstands  and  calendars 

Trump  markers  and  ash  trays 

Fitted  bags  and  suit  cases 

Portfolios 

Sewing  tables 

Sewing  baskets 


Toilet  rolls 

Bottle  sets 

Waste  baskets 

Jewel  boxes 

Cigar  and  cigarette  cases 

Coffee  sets  and  liqueur  sets 

Flasks 

Pencil  desk  sets 


Collar  bags  and  boxes 

Steamer  shawls 

Neckwear 

Gloves 

Handkerchief  cases 

Picture  frames 

Auto  lunch  baskets 

Picnic  sets  with  thermo  bottles 


Our  leather  goods  and  novelty  departments  are  without 
a  peer  in  the  West, 

ROOS  BROS 

Market  and  Stockton 


JAS.  B.  DUFFY,  Gen.  Agt.,  673  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

J.J.  WARNER.  C.  A.,  1112  Broadway.  Oakland 
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THE  ALLEGED   HUMORISTS. 

"How    often    does    your    car    kill    a    man.' 
"Only   once,   guv'nor !"'    replied   the   chauffeur. 
—Til-Bits. 

poet — Did  she  think  my  sonnet  was  good? 
friend — She  must  have.  She  didn't  believe 
you  wrote  it. — Kansas   City  Journal. 

Mistress — Bridget,  I  hope  you're  not  the 
sort  of  girl  who  quits  her  job?  Cooh — No, 
mum.     I'm  a  regular   Depew. — Puck. 

The  Attendant — You  mustn't  handle  the 
musical  instruments,  sir.  The  Visitor — Oh. 
don't  you  be  afraid— I  can't  play  'em!— 
Cleveland   Plain   Dealer. 

"Well,  Miranda,  they've  found  the  North 
Pole  at  last."  "Sakes  alive,  Hiram !  You 
don't  say!  Where  did  they  find  it  ?"— New 
Orleans  Times-Democrat. 

The  Night  Nurse — Has  that  medicine  come 
that  the  doctor  promised  to  send?  The  Day 
Nurse — Not  yet.  The  Night  Nurse — Then  I 
guess  the  patient  will  live  through  the  night. 
— Chicago   Tribune. 

Benevolent  Old  Gentleman  (to  seedy  appli- 
cant for  a  job) — But  the  last  man  I  helped 
turned  out  to  be  a  burglar.     Seedy  Applicant 

Ah,  yer  'onor,  that's  how  innocent  men-  like 

vou  and  me  'as  to  suffer  ! — Punch. 

St.  Peter  (to  applicant) — What  was  your 
business  when  on  earth?  Applicant— Editor 
of  a  newspaper.  St.  Peter— Big  circulation, 
of  course?  Applicant — Xo,  small;  smallest  in 
the  country.  St.  Peter—  Pick  out  your  harp. 
— Epoch. 

"Are  you  fond  of  looking  at  the  stars?" 
asked  Miss  Boston,  turning  to  her  companion, 
between  the  acts  at  a  Broadway  theatre. 
"Well,  yes,"  answered  the  engaging  young 
man :  "but  as  a  rule  the  chorus  is  good 
enough  for  me." — Lippincott's  Magazine. 

Bridget — Will  yez  have  your  dinner  now, 
sorr,  or  wait  for  the  missus?  Head  of  the 
House — Where  is  your  mistress,  Bridget? 
Bridget — There's  an  auction  beyant  the  cor- 
ner, sorr,  an'  she  said  she'd  stop  there  far  a 
minnit.  Head  of  the  House — Have  dinner 
now.  Bridget. — New  York  Sun. 

Returned  Explorer — Yes,  the  cold  was  so 
intense  at  the  pole  we  had  to  be  very  careful 
not  to  pet  our  dogs.  Miss  Voungthing— In- 
deed'.     Why    was    that?      Returned    Explorer 

You  see,  their  tails  were  frozen  stiff,  and 

if  they  wagged  them  they  would  break  off. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

Traveler — What  do  you  think  of  the  tariff? 
Old  Farmer — What  they  doin'  to  it?  Trav- 
eler— Why.  haven't  you  read  the  papers? 
Old  Farmer — Well,  I  used  to,  but  'bout  a  year 


ago  I  stopt  'em  off.  They  got  to  be  too 
frivoling  for  me.  Since  then  I've  been  took 
up  reading  a  book. — New  York  Sun. 

Pat — Could  yer  give  a  man  a  job.  yer 
honor?  Barber — Well,  you  can  repaint  this 
pole  for  me.  Pat — Be  jabers,  I  can,  sor,  if 
you'll  tell  me  where  to  buy  the  striped  paint. 
— Punch. 

"After  all,  there's  only  one  thing  absolutely 
certain  in  this  world."  "Indeed.  What?" 
"That  fashion  will  never  increase  the  size 
of  women's  shoes,  as  it  does  their  hats-  and 
sleeves," — Boston  Transcript. 

"I  can  say  one  thing  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Featherly,"  remarked  Mrs.  Hendricks,  the 
landlady;  "he  never  takes  the  last  piece  of 
bread  on  the  plate."  "No,  indeed.  Mrs.  Hen- 
dricks." assented  Dumley,  cordially,  "Feath- 
erly aint  quick  enough." — Bazar. 

"I  hope  and  pray,"  remarked  a  gentleman, 
as  he  left  the  steamer,  "that  I  shall  never 
have  occasion  to  cross  the  Atlantic  again." 
"Rough  passage,  eh?"  queried  a  friend. 
"Rough  is  no  name  for  it.  I  had  four  kings 
beat  three  times." — New  York  Sun. 

"Here,  I  say!  Be  a  bit  more  careful  with 
that  razor;  that's  the  second  time  you've  cut 
me."  "Well,  well,  so  it  is;  but  there!  I 
always  deduct  a  ha'penny  for  every  cut. 
Why,  it's  nothing  for  a  man  to  go  out  of 
here  having  won  fourpence  off  me." — The 
T a  tier. 

Mrs.  Flipdop — Yours  is  a  foreign  title,  is 
it  not,  count?  Count  ll'iskkciski — Madam.  I 
am  a  Pole.  Mrs.  Flipdop  (gushingly '— A 
Pole !  How  delightful !  You  at  least  will 
be  able  to  set  all  our  doubts  at  rest.  Pray 
do  tell  me,  which  are  we  to  believe,  Com- 
mander Peary  or  Dr.  Cook? — Golf  Illustrated. 
"Dear,"  said  Mr.  Henpeck,  timidly,  "I  wish 
you  wouldn't  call  me  'Leo'  any  more."  "Why 
not  ?"  demanded  his  wife,  explosively.  "  'Leo' 
is  your  given  name."  "I  know,  my  dear,  but 
it  makes  my  friends  laugh  when  you  call  me 
that.  I  was  thinking  you  might  call  me  'Job.' 
just  for  a  pet  name." — Catholic  Standard  and 
Times. 

Willy — You  see,  it  was  this  way.  They 
were  all  three  so  dead  in  love  with  her.  and 
all  so  eligible,  that  to  settle  the  matter  she 
agreed  to  marry  the  one  who  could  guess  the 
nearest  to  her  age.  Arthur — And  did  she? 
Willy — I  don't  know.  I  know  that  she  mar- 
ried the  one  who  guessed  the  lowest. — Life. 
Tourist — An'  now  me  letter  of  credit  is 
cawshed,  can  you  direct  me  to  some  spot  in 
this  blawsted  country  that  will  equal  Pipe- 
weed  -  under  -  Tay  -  copse-Herfordshire-heath, 
North  Staffordshire.  England,  for  a  flip  at 
a  salmon?  Banker — I  seldom  fish  myself,  but 
I  understand  that  Mud-creek-over-against-Bill- 


Simmonses-mill-pond,  Knox  County,  over-the- 
left-and-under-suspicion-Maine,  United  States 
of  America,  four-hands-round,  is  a  fair  sport- 
ing ground. — Chicago  News. 

"I  hear  that  your  church  has  installed  a 
phonograph  stuffed  with  sacred  music?" 
"Yes.  Had  to  do  it.  Choir  had  struck?" 
"New  scheme  work  all  right?"  "It's  beau- 
tiful. Never  quarrels  with  itself,  has  no 
skirts  to  rustle,  doesn't  fret  about  the  angle 
of  its  hat,  refrains  from  giggling  or  powder- 
ing its  nose,  and  if  it  gets  out  of  order 
a  mechanic  can  repair  it." — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

"It  makes  you  look  small,"  said  the  sales- 
lady to  the  elephantine  woman  who  was  try- 
ing on  a  hat.  Sold !  "It  makes  you  look 
plump."  she  said  to  the  cold,  attenuated  dam- 
sel. Sold !  "It  makes  you  look-  young,"  she 
said  to  the  fair-fat-and-forty  female.  Sold ! 
"It  makes  you  look  older,"  she  said  to  the 
slate-and-sums  miss.  Sold !  "It  makes  you 
look  short,"  she  said  to  the  lamp-post  lady. 
Sold  1  "It  brings  out  your  color,"  she  said  to 
the  feminine  ghost.  Sold!  And  of  course 
all  the  hats  were  exactly  alike. — The  Sketch. 
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SAFE  DEPOSIT 
BOXES 


MECHANICS 
SAVINGS  BANK 

MARKET&MASONSI? 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 


CLEAR  HAVANA   CIGAR 

S.  BACHMAN  &  CO.  (Inc.) 
DISTRIBUTORS 


rCDMAW     PRIVATE  LESSONS,  also 
L»I-iK.lVl/Vll      Instruction    to    Classes 

Mrs.  I.  KAN1TZ,  1797  McAllister  Street 


ROUND  October^ 

the  \  November  6| 

World  J  (December  4l 

—  —    I 

japan  EUROPE  I 

SOUTH  AMERICA     p^SSION  I 

THE  COLLVER  TOURS  CO.      J\     nv/ 
427  B0YL5T0N  ST  BOSTON  l_  H  Y 


DINING  ROOM  in  carved  walnut  as  done  by  our  decorative  department.  The  color 
tones  are  brilliant  green  and  gold.  The  rug  was  especially  woven  in  color  tones  to 
match  draperies  and  furniture.  The  walls  are  all  panel  walnut  with  real  leather  frieze 
with  iridescent  border  above. 

D.  N.  &  E.  WALTER  &  CO. 

Stockton  and  O'Farrell 


Since 

1858 

Wholesale 

Retail 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 
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The  Steinheil  Case. 

The  Steinheil  case  that  is  now  being  dragged  revolt- 
ingly  through  the  Paris  courts  is  the  topic  of  the  day 
in  Europe  among  those  who  are  not  so  much  interested 
in  the  case  itself  as  hopeful  of  developments  still  more 
sensational.  Mine.  Steinheil  belongs  to  the  ranks  of 
the  fashionable  demi-monde  and  has  figured  for  a  long 
time  in  the  night  life  of  the  French  capital.  About  a 
year  ago  her  husband  was  murdered  mysteriously,  and 
as  madame  herself  was  found  in  the  house  bound  and 
gagged  it  seemed  to  be  one  of  those  ordinary  cases  of 
burglary  and  assassination  common  enough  in  Paris 
and  indeed  in  all  great  cities.  But  there  were  circum- 
stances that  aroused  the  suspicions  of  the  police  and 
these  finally  culminated  in  the  arrest  of  Mme.  Stein- 
heil upon  a  charge  of  having  herself  been  the  murderer 
or  at  least  an  accomplice.  The  binding  and  the  gag- 
ging were  denounced  as  a  "put-up  job"  devised  in 
imitation  of  the  ordinary  variety  of  crime,  and  Mme. 
Steinheil  was  committed  for  trial  upon  the  capital 
charge. 

No  one  would  have  taken  much  notice  of  the  affair 
hut  for  the  inconvenient  memory  of  some  Paris  news- 
papers. It  was  recalled  that  the  name  of  Mme.  Stein- 
heil  was   bruited   about   the   boulevards   in   connection 


with  the  death  of  President  Faure,  and  although  at  the 
time  there  was  no  newspaper  to  take  other  than  the 
official  view  of  the  occurrence,  the  lapse  of  several 
years  has  to  a  certain  extent  broken  down  the  proper 
reticence  that  marked  the  occasion  at  the  time.  It 
was  said  that  the  President's  death  had  occurred  in  a 
private  house  and  not  at  the  Elysee,  that  the  private 
house  belonged  to  a  woman,  and  that  the  woman  was 
Mme.  Steinheil.  All  this  at  the  time  was  mere  gossip, 
although  of  a  positive  and  circumstantial  kind,  but 
now  that  Mme.  Steinheil  has  been  arrested  upon  a 
charge  of  murder  the  old  story  naturally  enough  comes 
to  the  front  and  without  any  loss  of  detail  or  force. 
The  newspapers  for  the  most  part  are  still  upon  the 
side  of  decency  and  propriety,  and  they  make  no  men- 
tion of  President  Faure's  untimely  end.  but  the  atten- 
tion that  they  are  giving  to  the  trial  itself  is  well 
understood  to  be  in  response  to  the  general  expectation 
that  in  some  way  or  another  the  greater  event  of  the 
President's  death  must  become  involved  m  the  smaller 
one  of  M.  Steinheil's  murder.  There  were  even  those 
who  suggested  that  the  President  did  not  die  a  natural 
death,  but  that  he  was  poisoned  by  those  who  looked 
upon  him  as  the  chief  obstacle  to  a  revision  of  the 
Dreyfus  case,  but  that  exaggerated  rumor  may  well  be 
dismissed  as  the  product  of  a  peculiarly  feverish  epoch 
in  French  history. 


Fiekert's  Duty  Plainly  Stated. 

We  hear  it  said  by  those  who  ought  to  know  better 
that  the  result  of  last  week's  election  "disposes  of  the 
graft  cases."  The  idea  appears  to  be  that  by  this  elec- 
tion the  new  prosecuting  attorney  has  received  a  direct 
"mandate  from  the  people"  to  dismiss  all  the  indict- 
ments effected  under  that  series  of  procedures  inaugu- 
rated by  Spreckels  and  Heney,  without  examination  or 
discrimination. 

There  could  be  no  greater  misconception  of  the 
meaning  of  last  week's  election.  By  this  election  the 
people  did  indeed  render  a  verdict,  but  it  was  not  a 
verdict  favorable  to  anybody  under  indictment  for 
crime.  It  was  a  verdict  in  condemnation  of  the  meth- 
ods pursued  by  the  so-called  graft  prosecution.  It  was 
a  verdict  against  private  control  of  a  public  office.  It 
was  a  verdict  damnatory  of  the  arrangement  under 
which  Rudolph  Spreckels  had  directed  the  course  of 
Francis  J.  Heney,  a  deputy  prosecuting  attorney,  at  the 
same  time  paying  him  a  large  monthly  sum  in  support 
of  "official"  operations.  It  was  a  verdict  condemna- 
tory of  the  immunity  principle,  of  the  spy  system,  of 
that  method  of  sweating  witnesses  known  as  the  "third 
degree,"  of  personal  defamation,  of  slander,  of  fraud 
and  shameless  falsehood. 

The  result  of  this  election,  fairly  interpreted,  takes 
the  prosecuting  office  out  of  private  hands,  purges  it 
of  malice,  prunes  it  of  its  vindictive  and  criminal  ex- 
cesses, and  restores  it  to  a  normal  and  legal  basis.  The 
law  sufficiently  defines  the  duty  of  the  prosecuting 
attorney.  Under  our  system  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  "mandate  from  the  people"  correcting  or  quali- 
fying the  duty  of  the  prosecuting  officer  as  defined  by 
the  law.  The  prosecuting  attorney  must  look  not  to 
somebody's  interpretation  of  an  election,  but  to  the 
constitution  and  statutes  for  his  guidance.  His  sworn 
duty,  his  fixed  responsibility,  is  under  the  law  and  to 
the  law — the  law  alone. 

We  have  had  too  much  of  the  theory  that  the  prose- 
cuting office  may  be  a  law  unto  itself,  that  it  may 
proceed  under  mandates  and  upon  plans  outside  the 
law.  This  theory,  grossly  and  criminally  warped  as 
it  has  been,  is  responsible  for  the  evils  we  have 
suffered,  for  the  degeneracies  which  have  fallen  upon 
the  administration  of  justice  in  San  Francisco.  This 
— precisely  this — it  was  that  was  rebuked  by  last  week's 
election.  San  Francisco  wants  no  more  of  it.  Tt  wants 
lo  see  the  prosecuting  office  restored  to  regular,  legal, 
and  legitimate  obligations  and  courses. 

The   duty   of   the   new   prosecuting   attorney   in   the 


matter  of  the  graft  cases  is  to  treat  the  indictments  as 
they  stand  precisely  as  he  would  other  indictments. 
Every  case  should  be  subject  to  exhaustive  and  un- 
prejudiced examination.  Wherever  there  is  evidence 
tending  to  establish  criminality,  there  should  be  prompt 
and  energetic  procedure  under  the  law.  In  cases  where 
no  such  evidence  exists,  there  should  be  prompt  dis- 
missal of  the  charges.  The  least  that  the  retiring 
officials,  including  Mr.  Heney,  can  do  is  to  turn  over 
to  the  new  prosecuting  attorney  whatever  evidence  they 
may  have  in  their  possession;  and  upon  the  basis  of 
this  evidence  and  of  whatever  other  evidence  he  may 
be  able  to  develop,  Mr.  Fickert  should  proceed  as 
becomes  a  devoted  official  and  an  honest  man.  No 
other  course  is  open  to  him;  most  certainly  no  other 
course  will  meet  the  moral  recpiirements  of  the  situation 
or  satisfy  those  who,  like  the  Argonanl,  stand  for  in- 
tegrity of  the  law,  for  legitimacy,  for  punishment  of 
criminality  wherever  it  may  be  found. 

We  have  had  enough  of  trial  by  public  opinion ; 
indeed,  we  have  had  so  much  of  it  that  many  cases 
which  at  the  beginning  seemed  simple  enough  are  now 
confused  and  botched  possibly  beyond  correction.  But 
no  matter  how  complicated  or  difficult  the  situation, 
the  duty  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  is  plain.  It  is  to 
proceed  without  fear  and  without  favor  under  the  law. 
The  course  now  to  be  pursued  is  precisely  that  which 
ought  to  have  been  pursued  at  the  beginning.  Time 
and  events  have  indeed  changed  the  conditions,  but  they 
have  not  altered  the  principle  obligatory  upon  the 
prosecuting  office.  As  again  and  again  the  Argonaut 
urged  upon  the  prosecutors  a  course  of  straightforward 
procedure  under  the  law  regardless  of  individuals,  so 
now  under  the  new  conditions  it  urges  the  same  course. 
In  truth,  there  is  no  other  course  consistent  with 
official  integrity  and  legal   regularity. 


Integrity  of  the  Law. 

At  Savannah  last  week  President  Taft  in  the  course 
of  an  after-dinner  talk  interpolated  a  "little  sermon" 
on  the  subject  of  the  law  and  of  the  obligations 
of  officials  and  citizens  under  it  and  to  it.  "My 
friends."  he  said.  "/  would  like  to  impress  upon  all  the 
wisdom  and  necessity  of  following  the  law  as  it  exists. 
I  know  that  sometimes  in  the  zest  and  enthusiasm  of 
reform  there  is  impatience  with  legal  limitations.  .  .  . 
/  am  sure  that  you  -a  ill  agree  with  me  that  to  follow 
the  law  strictly  is  the  best  nay  of  getting  rid  of  a  legal 
limitation  that  interferes  uith  progress.  The  best  way 
is  to  have  the  people  understand  that  the  limitation 
ought  to  be  removed  and  that  the  statutes  of  our  gov- 
ernment ought  to  conform  so  far  as  may  be  to  our 
highest  ideals  and  ambitions;  but  that  the  first  thing 
that  we  have  got  to  do  after  arousing  the  people  to 
the  necessity  is  to  change  the  law  and  not  rely  upon 
the  executive  himself  In  ignore  the  statutes  and  follow 
a  law  unto  himself  because  it  is  supposed  to  be  the 
law  of  higher  morality.  .  .  .  Disregard  of  law  must 
soon  lead  an  executive  into  a  wilderness  out  of  which 
he  could  not  guide  himself." 

No  truer  or  wiser  admonition  was  ever  given 
by  a  ruler  to  a  people — no  sounder  counsel  in 
support  of  a  principle  essential  in  government  of 
the  people  and  by  the  people.  It  is  seldom  the  way 
of  authority  to  emphasize  and  dwell  upon  its  own 
limitations.  The  common  mood  of  the  man  in  power 
is  to  claim  more  power,  to  reach  out  with  eager  and 
unsated  insistence  for  new  spheres  of  influence  and 
action.  It  is  truly  a  gracious  picture,  that  of  the  most 
powerful  figure  on  this  round  earth — the  President  of 
the  United  Stales — pleading  with  the  people  to  have 
patience  while  he  proceeds  in  the  exercise  of  his  func- 
tions with  reverent  deference  to  the  law — to  a  principle 
to  which  all  citizens,  himself  among  them,  owe  defer- 
ence. 

This  admonition   nf  President   Taft   shou1 
cial    appreciation    in    California,    where 
from  the  principle  involved  in  it  has  ur 
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mischievous  moral  confusion.  Three  years  ago  there 
was  a  condition  here  humiliating,  shameful,  and  in  a  ( 
sense  ruinous.  An  arrogant  and  defiant  corruption  had 
intrenched  itself  within  the  citadel  of  municipal 
authority.  Civic  interest,  civic  pride,  common  decency 
— all  these  were  outraged  day  by  day.  If  we  had  been 
wise,  if  we  had  had  the  patience  which  wisdom  ought 
to  yield,  we  would  have  known  that  surely  the  evils 
under  which  we  suffered  would  wear  themselves  out — 
that  in  time  they  must  yield  before  an  aroused  public 
conscience.  But  we  lacked  the  patience  to  wait  upon 
those  processes  promised  by  time  and  guaranteed 
by  the  law.  As  a  community  we  welcomed  as  a 
moral  deliverance  the  rise,  irregularly  and  out  of 
legitimate  order,  of  a  citizen  who  proclaimed  his  pur- 
pose to  fight  and  overcome  the  evil  which  oppressed 
and  aggrieved  us.  Let  the  Argonaut  here  confess  that 
it  was  among  those  willing  through  its  hopes  of  moral 
relief  to  tolerate  a  manifest  invasion  within  the  sphere 
of  the  law.  In  its  resentment  against  outrage,  in  its 
lack  of  patience,  this  journal  forgot  that  the  remedy 
of  the  law  is  the  surest,  indeed  the  only,  cure  for  abuses 
under  the  law. 

It  is  three  years  since  the  irregular  movement  inaugu- 
rated in  San  Francisco  began  its  course.  They  have 
been  years  of  untold  confusion,  of  aggression,  of  con- 
flict, of  degeneracy  and  shame.  That  which  was  wel- 
comed as  a  deliverance  has  until  just  now  remained  to 
confound  and  to  plague  us.  Having  once  usurped  the 
authorities  of  the  law,  having  gotten  without  bounds, 
it  grew  in  pretension,  in  arrogance,  falling  finally  into 
degeneracy,  becoming  in  the  end  as  much  more  grievous 
a  thing  than  that  which  it  professed  to  cure  as  moral 
injury  in  its  enormity  exceeds  material  injury. 

After  long  time,  after  infinite  stress,  we  have 
scotched  the  serpent  which  we  once  welcomed  and 
cherished.  But  the  cost  has  been  terrible.  We  do  not 
now  refer  to  that  element  of  cost  measurable  in  dol- 
lars and  cents,  in  restrained  enterprise;  the  grievous 
item  in  our  vast  bill  of  costs  is  that  of  moral  confusion. 
With  great  numbers  of  our  people,  including  many  of 
the  most  well-meaning  and  the  best-intentioned  among 
las,  all  due  sense  of  responsibilities  and  limitations  under 
the  law  has  been  lost.  That  pernicious  doctrine  which 
disregards  the  regularity  of  means  where  desired  ends 
are  in  view — this  doctrine  has  overborne  the  moral 
sense  and  dulled  the  judgment  of  thousands  among  us. 
Those  who,  recovering  their  integrity  of  mind  before 
it  was  too  late,  have  waged  battle  here  during  the  past 
two  troubled  years  for  integrity  of  the  law,  have  had  to 
contend  not  more  with  usurpers  of  authority,  with 
actual  traffickers  in  illegitimacy,  than  with  a  debauched 
public  sentiment  incapable  of  distinguishing  the  true 
line  from  the  false  line  of  social  and  moral  obligation. 
The  genesis  of  our  whole  trouble  has  been  the  original 
misconception,  the  first  terrible  mistake,  expressed  in 
the  assumption  that  good  could  come  through  aban- 
donment of  legitimacy,  through  an  arbitrary  and 
irregular  exercise  of  powers  outside  of  and  beyond  the 
straight  line  of  the  law. 

A  majority  of  our  people  have  in  this  experience 
learned  a  vital  lesson.  They  have  come  to  understand 
the  wisdom  and  force  involved  in  the  old  maxims — 
better  ninety-nine  guilty  should  escape  than  that  one 
innocent  should  suffer ;  better  that  a  thousand  criminals 
should  escape  than  that  we  should  overthrow  the  law 
and  lose  the  guaranties  it  provides.  They  now  see  that 
there  are  no  evils  under  the  law  so  grievous  as  those 
p  when  the  law  is  held  in  contempt. 
at  when  once  the  boundaries  of  the 
law  is  naught  but  confusion  and  chaos 

leading  ir  i  disaster.    They  have  learned  that 

le  safe  rule,  that  of  respect  for  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  law.  however  tedious  its  processes,  however 
neediu.  it  .  y  of  amendment.  But  what  of  those, 
many  of  them  of  the  best  among  us,  whose  mental 
attitude  has  been  warped,  who  have  had  to  be  recalled 
to  deference,  to  regularity  and  legitimacy,  not  through 
the  persuasions  of  mind  and  conscience,  but  by  means 
which  leave  them  beaten  but  still  unconvinced,  ag- 
grieved, offended,  resentful?  Truly  it  is  a  terrible 
legacy  that  has  been  left  us  as  a  community  by  this 
period  of  strife,  all  resting  upon  a  fundamental  and 
radical  mistake. 

We  call  ourselves  a  self-governing  people.     We  have 

cast  down  the  king,  we  have  unhorsed  the  baron,  we 

have  broken  allegiance  with  the  bishop.     We  have  built 

rone  and  we  have   set  upon  it   the  law.     If 

:  ti,  respect  our  self-chosen  sovereign,  if  we  are  to 

in   integrity   the    principle   of   government   we 

reated,  there  is  but  one  course.     It  is  to  yield 


respect  and  obedience  to  the  law.  Under  our  system 
contempt  of  law  is  treason.  That  the  law  may  be 
imperfect — this  all  admit.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  within  the  month  has  publicly  declared  certain 
procedures  under  our  criminal  codes  "outrageous."  a 
"disgrace  to  civilization."  But  while  thus  stigmatizing 
certain  defects  of  the  law.  he  finds  patience  and  the 
wisdom  still  to  appeal,  even  to  preach,  for  deference 
to  the  law,  not  only  as  a  fundamental  duty  of  citizen- 
ship, but  as  the  readiest  and  surest  means  of  enforcing 
reforms. 

Our  own  experiences  have  been  grievous  indeed. 
That  we  have  not  yet  come  to  the  end  of  the  evils 
implied  in  them  there  are  too  many  evidences.  But 
this  much  has  been  won.  namely,  acceptance  by  a 
majority  of  our  people  of  the  principle  that  the  first 
duty  of  citizenship  is  respect  for  the  law  in  its  regu- 
larity, in  its  integrity. 


McCarthy's  Election. 

The  success  of  McCarthy  in  last  week's  election  in 
San  Francisco  will,  no  doubt,  tend  to  stimulate  the 
ambition  of  politico-unionism  at  home  and  abroad. 
Just  as  the  national  laborite  movement  was  discouraged 
by  the  breakdown  of  the  Schmitz  regime  and  by  the 
moral  discredit  involved  in  it,  so  now  it  will  be  stimu- 
lated by  a  success  which  would  seem  to  imply  a 
restoration  both  of  credit  and  of  power.  The  little 
group  of  radical  leaders — the  Gomperses,  the  Mitchells, 
the  McCarthys — which  dominates  the  world  of  organ- 
ized labor  will  on  the  basis  of  this  success  dream  new 
dreams  and  felicitate  itself  with  enlarged  expectations. 
McCarthy,  for  whom  this  success  is  a  prodigious  indi- 
vidual promotion,  will  no  doubt  plume  himself  for 
higher  flights.  Already,  we  are  told,  his  eye  is  upon 
the  governorship,  and  in  a  little  while,  no  doubt,  his 
soaring  spirit  will  be  contemplating  the  presidency.  A 
striking  personal  success  on  the  part  of  a  man  of  nar- 
row intelligence  and  aggressive  spirit  quickly  leads  to 
the  highest  aspirations. 

To  those  who  know  how  McCarthy's  election  came 
about,  and  who  likewise  view  political  events  with  a 
philosophy  born  of  experience  and  observation,  the 
event  of  last  week  has  no  very  deep  or  vital  signifi- 
cance. A  political  movement  which  succeeds  by  the 
popular  force  of  its  inherent  or  moral  claims  may 
indeed  be  formidable,  but  a  movement  which  can 
not  even  pretend  to  a  moral  basis  and  which  succeeds 
as  the  outcome  of  vulgar  and  essentially  immoral 
intrigue  holds  quite  another  footing.  McCarthy  was 
elected,  to  be  sure,  but  by  a  minority  of  the  voters  of 
San  Francisco.  And  this  minority  was  compounded 
chiefly  of  sinister  elements  wholly  wanting  in  that 
cohesion  which  devotion  to  a  principle  inspires.  Mc- 
Carthy's success  was  merely  a  tactical  one.  based  on  no 
inherent  political  motive,  founded  in  no  cohesive  prin- 
ciple, implying  nothing  of  stability  or  permanence. 
Political  success  though  it  be,  it  is  a  kind  of  success 
which  means  nothing  excepting  for  the  immediate  time. 

Those  who  cherish  hopes  of  a  dominant  labor  party 
with  power  to  possess  the  government  and  to  control 
it  permanently  have  small  comprehension  of  the  great 
and  fixed  principles  which  control  the  political  life 
of  a  country  organized  like  our  own.  Ours  is  a 
government  of  the  people  and  by  the  people — all  the 
people.  It  can  never  be  made  the  government  of  a 
particular  class  except  by  a  revolutionary  process  im 
possible  in  the  present  state  of  society.  The  experi 
ment  has  been  tried  more  than  once,  recently  and 
notably  by  the  Populist  party,  which  like  the  Labor 
party  represented  not  all  the  people,  but  only  some  of 
the  people,  with  special,  limited,  and  class  views  and 
aims.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  Labor  party  may  in 
a  confused  state  of  affairs  have  a  ran  of  local  sue 
cesses,  just  as  did  the  Populist  party  in  its  brief  day. 
But  in  the  nature  of  things,  its  successes  must  lead 
directly  to  its  undoing,  for  every  victory  must  tend 
to  advertise  to  other  elements  among  qur  people  those 
ideas  and  pretensions  foreign  to  our  national  theory 
and  antagonistic  to  the  interests  and  sympathies  of 
society  in  general.  As  a  whole,  the  people  of  this 
country  are  as  little  willing,  perhaps  even  less  willing, 
to  be  governed  by  a  class  in  exploitation  of  its  indi- 
vidual interests  as  to  be  governed  by  a  personal  dictator- 
ship. Therefore  any  political  movement  founded  in 
class  interest,  supported  by  class  pretensions,  aiming 
at  class  aggrandizement,  or  other  class  advantage,  no 
matter  what  its  immediate  or  accidental  successes  may 
be,  must  surely  and  speedily  come  to  its  Waterloo. 
Permanent  success  is  impossible  under  the  ideas,  theo- 
ries, and  standards  of  popular  government. 


We  think  it  likely  that  San  Francisco  may  be  the 
gainer  through  the  ambitions  and  hopes  inspired  by 
the  success  of  labor  politics  in  the  late  election.  The 
national  labor  leaders,  looking  to  its  effect  upon  the 
countiy  at  large,  will  be  anxious  for  an  effective  and 
creditable  administration  of  San  Francisco's  affairs. 
McCarthy,  ambitious  alike  for  his  party  and  for  him- 
self, will  wish  to  make  an  effective  impression  upon  the 
city  and  upon  the  country  at  large.  McCarthy  and 
the  other  labor  leaders  know  that  labor  politics  is  in 
discredit  here  as  a  result  of  our  experience  with  the 
Schmitz  regime.  McCarthy,  confessedly  ambitious  for 
the  future,  knows,  too,  upon  what  thin  ice  he 
advanced  to  his  present  success,  likewise  that  his  own 
future  is  dependent  upon  his  conduct  in  office.  It  is 
not  only  possible,  but  probable,  that  motives  born  of 
these  considerations  will  inspire  Mr.  McCarthy — for 
whatever  else  may  be  said  of  him  he  is  no  fool — to 
his  very  best  efforts  to  give  San  Francisco  a  diligent 
and  effective  administration. 

Frankly,  the  Argonaut  has  but  a  poor  opinion  of  Mr. 
McCarthy;  it  despises  alike  his  character  and  his  pre- 
tensions. But  it  recognizes  in  the  man  a  certain 
administrative  capacity,  and  it  sees  reasons  both  broadly 
and  locally  political  and  personal,  why  he  should  do 
his  best  to  win  approval  in  the  office  to  which  he  has 
been  elected. 

Perhaps  we  should  add,  although  the  principle  hardly 
needs  to  be  restated,  that  whenever  a  man  in  public 
office,  however  he  may  have  achieved  it  or  whatever 
his  individual  character,  does  his  duty,  he  is  entitled 
to  the  support  of  constituent  members  of  the  com- 
munity. Whatever  we  may  think  of  McCarthy,  how- 
ever we  may  condemn  his  principles  and  his  schemes, 
we  are  bound  to  support  his  authority  in  the 
mayor's  chair  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  it  con- 
scientiously and  honorably.  In  this  spirit  the  Argonaut 
will  carry  'itself  towards  Mayor  McCarthy's  adminis- 
tration. In  so  far  as  it  may  be  proper,  decent,  and 
effective  it  shall  have  the  support  of  this  journal. 


The  Reform  Movement  at  Berkeley. 

Reports  published  within  the  week  of  a  certain  mid- 
night adventure  in  Oakland  tend  to  stimulate  fur- 
ther inquiry  into  the  beautifully  moralized  system 
recently  inaugurated  in  the  interesting  city  of  Berke- 
ley. The  story  is  not  altogether  a  pleasant  one.  It 
centres  about  the  doings  of  two  Berkeley  police- 
men, Humphreys  and  Fraser.  who.  it  appears,  weary- 
ing of  academic  peace,  sought  to  divert  and  refresh 
themselves  among  the  wicked  of  the  great  out- 
side world.  Quite  naturally  they  went  to  Oakland.  It 
is  a  story  of  mixed  drinks  and  of  mixed  society,  not, 
indeed,  without  a  swish  of  soiled  petticoats,  and  its  cul- 
mination was  the  arrest,  after  a  stiff  street  fight  with  a 
liberal  placement  of  patrolmen's  billies  upon  the  heads 
of  the  two  Berkeleyan  props  of  social  order.  It  is 
particularly  dwelt  upon  that  the  offenders  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  moralized  regime  in  Berkeley,  one  of 
them  having  only  recently  been  appointed  to  the  force. 

There  are  those  to  declare  that  this  incident  reflects 
upon  the  practical  judgment  of  the  Berkeley  commis- 
sioners in  the  selection  of  men,  together  with  a  further 
reflection  upon  their  methods  of  discipline.  But  really, 
this  is  going  far.  Is  government  by  the  good,  the 
true,  and  the  dutiful  to  be  subject  to  those  commonplace 
obligations  which  apply  to  ordinary  systems  of  admin- 
istration? Are  those  preeminently  worthy  citizens  who 
have  been  commissioned  with  authority  to  leave  their 
comfortable  homes  o'  nights  or  miss  perchance  the  best 
lecture  of  the  season  to  observe  the  goings  and  comings 
of  municipal  employees?  Is  it  to  be  expected  of  them 
that  they  shall  abandon  the  sweet  offices  of  social 
and  academic  life  to  study  the  character  and  habits 
of  mere  policemen?  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that 
such  fine  gentlemen  shall  busy  themselves  at  the  point 
of  knowing  who  and  what  kind  of  men  are  in  the 
municipal  service?  The  suggestion- is  ridiculous;  for 
surely  a  government  so  well  intentioned,  and  so  loftily 
inspired,  ought  to  be  able  to  work  automatically  and 
without  resort  to  those  vulgar  expediencies  essen- 
tial under  ordinary  conditions.  What — ask  citizens 
like  those  who  have  consented  to  serve  on  the  munici- 
pal commission  to  mix  in  the  underworld,  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  men  and  things  uncon- 
genial, unpleasant,  and  gross — the  thing  is  prepos- 
terous! This,  be  it  remembered,  is  a  government  under 
the  idea  of  things  as  they  ought  to  be;  and  surely  it 
should  be  sufficient  to  administer  such  a  government 
upon  ideal  and  trustful  plans  rather  than  by  the 
methods   of  investigation,   selection,   scrutiny — all   that 
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eternal  vigilance   which   some   out-of-date   philosopher  j  are  those  in  Berkeley  resentful  of  this  new  project :m 
has  declared  to  be  the  price  of  liberty ! 


If  anybody  imagines  that  the  commission  system 
now  in  vogue  at  Berkeley  lacks  practicability— that  it 
is  not  in  reasonable  accord  with  up-to-date  working 
practice— let  him  give  himself  the  pains  to  study  the 
fiscal  procedures  of  the  commissioners.  He  will  find 
abundant  proof  that  the  spirit  of— well,  let  us  say 
liberality— abides  in  the  government  of  the  good,  the 
true,  and  the  dutiful  in  measure  at  Jeast  equal  to  that 
in  unreformed  systems.  For  proof  of  this  state- 
ment let  him  note  the  fact  that  while  the  com- 
mission has  done  nothing  as  yet  but  carry  forward 
the  routine  work  of  the  municipality,  it  has  jumped  the 
tax  rate  from  85  cents  to  $1.19  in  the  hundred.  It  is 
true  that  the  dollar  limit  is  the  legal  rule,  but  the 
ingenuity  of  the  government  of  the  good,  the  true,  and 
the  dutiful  is  exhibited  in  a  clever  device  which  enables 
the  tax  rate  to  pass  the  limit,  as  already  stated.  Under 
the  old  rule  the  high-school  tax  was  included  in  the 
dollar  limit:  under  the  rule  of  the  good,  the  true, 
and  the  dutiful  this  is  made  a  special  tax,  thus  pleas- 
ingly leaving  room  for  expansion  in  the  scope  of  ordi- 
nary taxation.  How  admirably  the  .commission  has 
conceived  its  opportunity  and  acted  upon  it  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  new  levy,  not  reckoning  the  school 
tax,  is  99  cents  in  the  hundred,  or  within  one  cent  of 
the  limit.  To  reckon  the  "regular"  tax  of  99  cents, 
and  the  "special"  school  tax  of  20  cents  together— 
thus  making  a  total  of  $1.19  in  the  hundred— this  is 
a  bit  of  Philistinism  inexcusable,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  dealing  not  just  with  common  politicians 
with  a  propensity  to  extreme  and  grasping  policies,  but 
with  a  group  of  fine-haired  gentlemen  representative 
of  everything  that  is  sentimentally  and  otherwise  nice 
in  "the  most  cultivated  community  of  California."  The 
taxpayers  of  Berkeley,  of  course,  will  know  how  to 
appreciate  their  agents,  and  surely  there  will  be  none 
so  wanting  in  the  sweet  courtesies  of  life  as  to  resent 
the  enterprise  and  deftness  of  the  commissioners  in 
jumping  up  the  rate  from  85  cents  to  SI. 19. 


But  if  there  should  be  those  to  look  with  an  ungra- 
cious eye  upon  such  trifling  matters  as  those  we  have 
here  set  forth,  they  will  surely  be  smitten  with  self- 
contempt  when  they  come  to  consider  certain  large 
and  notable  projects  to  which  the  authorities  of 
the  new  Berkeley  government  have  given  them- 
selves even  within  the  brief  months  of  their  responsi- 
bility. Take,  for  example,  a  new  dog  ordinance  which 
has  already  gone  into  effect.  It  provides  that  every 
person  owning  or  having  control  of  any  dog  in  the  city 
of  Berkeley  shall  pay  a  license  tax  of  two  dollars  per 
annum  for  each  dog  so  owned  or  controlled.  We  pass 
over  minor  regulations  under  this  act  to  section  three, 
which  specifies  that  every  registered  dog  shall  be  pro- 
vided by  the  owner  or  possessor  thereof  with  a  suitable 
collar  "three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide."  to  which  shall 
be  attached  the  plate  or  tag  provided,  etc.;  and  that 
such  collar  or  device  must  be  worn  by  such  registered 
dog  "at  all  times."  We  follow  the  language  of  the 
act  even  though  it  be  redundant,  partly  on  account  of 
its  academic  precision,  and  partly  in  tribute  to  the 
largeness  of  a  subject  which  has  claimed  the  attention 
of  the  legislators  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  centre 
of  California.  It  is  further  set  forth  that  for  any 
failure  precisely  to  obey  this  law  the  person  owning  or 
possessing  a  dog  shall  be  mulcted  in  a  fine  of  $2j. 

In  this  last  provision  we  have  an  interesting  reversal 
of  a  rule  long  maintained.  In  ordinary  and  unreformed 
communities,  the  penalty  provided  for  failure  on  the 
part  of  a  dog  to  be  duly  tagged  is  taken  out  of  the  dog 
himself.  He  is  gathered  up  by  one  styled  a  pound  man. 
who  holds  him  for  ransom,  drowns  him,  or  otherwise 
disposes  of  him.  This  is  the  old  unscientific  way.  In 
Berkeley,  penalties  are  not  visited  upon  the  tagless  dog, 
who  is  plainly  without  moral  responsibility,  but  upon 
the  owner  or  possessor  thereof.  The  change  marks  a 
distinct  advance  in  principle  at  an  interesting  point  of 
municipal  polity.  It  is  a  point  well  worth  reference 
to  other  communities  where  government  is  carried  on 
in  empirical  fashion,  without  resort  to  those  higher 
theories  which  ought  to  obtain  in  matters  so  important. 
Thus  Berkeley,  as  becomes  a  community  of  especial 
self-appreciation  for  intellect  and  morals,  sheds  forth 
a  light  which,  let  us  hope,  will  be  seen  from  afar  and 
accepted  as  a  beacon  and  guide  by  communities  which, 
if  they  may  not  devise  new  things,  may  at  least  find  the 
virtue  to  imitate  w^hat  they  see  to  be  worthy. 


municipal  legislation.  There  are  even  captious  critics 
to  gibe  and  to  sneer  at  those  specific  regulations  pro- 
vided in  enforcement  of  this  advanced  principle.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  one,  however  well-intentioned,  may  find 
himself  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  subject  to  a  fine, 
if  he  fails  to  have  the  collar  on  his  dog  of  the  pn 
dimensions  prescribed  by  the  ordinance.  One  may  go 
forth  in  the  morning  for  a  constitutional  in  the  Berke- 
ley hills  with  his  canine  friend  dutifully  at  heel  and 
duly  provided  with  a  collar  exactly  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  wide.  And  if  the  dog,  in  running  through  the 
dewy  grasses  of  the  hillsides,  as  dogs  have  a  habit  of 
doing,  should  get  his  collar  wet,  and  if  the  same  should 
subsequently  be  contracted  by  the  sun,  the  citizen  may 
thus  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  as  aforesaid,  sub- 
ject to  fine.  It  is  insisted  by  some  that  so  specific  a 
regulation  should  not  have  been  adopted  previous  to  the 
invention  of  a  non-shrinkable  dog  collar,  by  the  use  of 
which  a  citizen  might  be  sure  of  keeping  within  the 
law. 

Then  it  is  noted  that  the  collar  above  described  shall 
be  worn  "at  all  times."  Xow  in  a  town  like  Berkeley, 
where  most  persons  live  upon  the  plane  of  supreme 
refinement,  even  the  dogs  are  now  and  again  bathed. 
The  question  arises,  how  is  a  dog  to  have  his  regular 
Saturday-night  if  his  collar  may  not  be  removed  "at 
any  time"  without  involving  his  owner  or  possessor  in 
misdemeanor  allied  to  a  fine.  To  be  sure,  this  difficulty 
may  be  evaded  by  bathing  the  dog  behind  locked  doors, 
but  crime  is  none  the  less  crime  because  it  is  con- 
cealed, and  a  scrupulous  citizen,  fixed  in  conscientious 
devotion  not  only  to  the  spirit  but  the  letter  of  the  law. 
as  every  citizen  ought  to  be,  will  not  easily  trifle  with 
his  own  integrity  by  evasion  of  a  specific  and  manda- 
tory provision  of  binding  law. 

Moreover,  it  may  be  asked  if  there  is  no  age  limit 
to  mitigate  the  rigors  of  the  new  ordinance?  Does  it 
apply  to  the  blind  puppy  whose  habitation  of  this  vale 
of  tears  is  a  matter  of  minutes  only?  If  so,  the  dog 
keeping  citizen  is  burdened  with  the  new  responsibility 
of  estimating  the  size  of  the  expected  family  and  of 
being  on  hand  at  the  auspicious  moment,  day  or  night, 
ready  equipped  with  a  supply  of  the  regulation  collars 
large  enough  to  meet  all  eventualities.  In  other  words, 
at  what  age  does  a  dog  become  a  dog  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law?     Is  it  a  matter  of  minutes  or  of  months? 

There  are  other  difficulties.  The  Argonaut  has  in 
Berkeley  an  esteemed  friend — a  lady,  if  you  please — 
who  owns  a  dog  of  high  degree,  a  collie,  the  mark  of 
whose  aristocratic  quality  is  a  ring  of  white  technically 
called  a  "ruff"  which  encircles  his  neck.  Now,  when 
one  has  paid  a  royal  price  for  the  sake  of  getting  a 
dog  with  a  fine  "ruff,"  it  is  hard  to  be  required  that  this 
particular  mark  of  breeding,  this  beautiful  and  even 
elegant  distinction,  shall  be  concealed  and  marred  by  a 
collar  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide  worn  around 
the  neck.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  not  improper 
method  in  such  cases  would  be  the  fixing  of  the 
tag  on  the  dog's  tail.  But  the  law  is  inelastic.  It 
requires  that  the  collar  shall  be  worn  around  the 
neck;  and  there  is  naturally  much  embarrassment  and 
some  chagrin  among  those  who  hold  themselves  morally 
subject  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  in  cases  like  the  above,  and  particularly  in  the 
case  of  children's  pets,  and  among  the  poor  where  a 
two-dollar  dog  tax  is  a  hardship,  that  dogs  may  be 
kept  untagged  upon  the  private  grounds  of  the  owner. 
But  here  again  the  rigidity  of  the  law  interferes,  for  it 
is  expressly  provided  that  every  dog  "owned  or  pos- 
sessed" in  Berkeley  shall  be  subject  to  license,  and  that 
every  person  owning  or  possessing  a  dog,  however  pri- 
vatelv  he  may  keep  him,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  if 
he  fails  to  pay  the  tax. 


shall  turn  back  the  hands  on  the  dial  of  municipal 
progress  to  the  extent  of  nullifying  the  admirable  dog 
law  which  the  reform  government  has  given  to  Berke- 
ley. If  we  are  correctly  informed,  the  government 
of  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  dutiful,  which  has  not 
time  to  carefully  select  its  police  officers,  or  to  carefully 
discipline  them,  but  which  has  found  lime  and  reason 
to  increase  the  tax  levy  and  the  art  to  evade  the  dollar 
limit,  may  be  called  upon  under  the  initiatory  rule  to 
consider  an  ordinance  nullifying  its  own  scheme  of 
regulations  as  to  dogs,  with  the  threat  of  "recall"  pro- 
ceedings in  >case  the  proposal  shall  be  rejected. 

Nobody  who  has  observed  the  operations  of  the  new 
government  thus  far  can  doubt  what  will  happen  if  this 
procedure  shall  actually  be  evoked.  The  reform  gov- 
ernment, fixed  as  it  is  in  its  ideas  and  principles,  never- 
theless knows  how  to  knock  under.  This  much  has 
been  shown  by  action  in  the  matter  of  the  blasting 
permit  issued  to  the  Spring  Company  at  the  instance 
of  certain  persons  who  had  been  active  in  promoting 
the  reform  system.  Already  it  has  been  finally  shown 
that  the  Berkeley  commission  is  not  without  the 
strength  to  yield — if  not  gracefully,  at  least  to  yield 
when  the  time  for  vielding  comes. 


However,   we   think   it   only   fair   to   say   that   there 


But,  as  we  noted  last  week,  the  new  Berkeley  charter 
is  a  very  up-to-date  affair.  It  is  provided  with  hot 
and  cold  water  on  every  floor,  back  stairs,  patent  lift — 
indeed,  all  the  modern  improvements.  Among  other 
things,  it  provides  that  a  specific  number  of  citizens  by 
an  easy  though  formal  action  may  "initiate"  a  munici- 
pal ordinance  and  demand  action  upon  it  at  the  hands 
of  the  commissioners.  And  in  case  such  action  shall 
not  be  favorable,  there  are  means  by  which  a  majority 
may  still  have  its  way  under  the  admirable  "recall" 
principle.  Xow  there  are  those  among  the  owners  of 
dogs  of  high  and  low  degree,  or  who  sympathize  with 
the  friendship  which  childhood  holds  for  the  canine 
race,  or  who  have  been  impressed  by  the  con- 
siderations above  set  forth,  who  declare  themselves 
ready  and  even  eager  to  initiate  an  ordinance   which 


Editorial  Notes. 

The  Crane  incident  is  not  of  a  kind  speedily  to  be 
forgotten.  Whatever  the  rights  or  the  wrongs  of  the 
case  may  be.  there  is  in  it  a  personal  hardship  and 
a  grievous  humiliation  to  Mr.  Crane,  and  this  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  it  has  offended  the  wide 
group  of  Mr.  Crane's  professional  and  social  affilia- 
tions in  Chicago.  Something  of  the  feeling  about  the 
matter  in  Chicago  may  be  inferred  from  a  letter 
addressed  to  Mr.  Crane  by  some  fifty  or  more  promi- 
nent citizens  inviting  him  to  a  dinner  to  be  given  in 
his  honor.  With  exceptional  good  taste  Mr.  Crane 
declined  the  proffered  compliment,  but  he  would  not 
be  quite  human  if  he  did  not-  appreciate  highly  the 
testimonial  of  neighborly  and  personal  feeling  involved 
in  the  invitation  and  in  the  terms  in  which  it  was 
given.  We  make  the  following  extract  from  the  letter 
of  invitation  addressed  to  Mr.  Crane: 

When  the  President  appointed  you  minister  to  China — an 
honor  unsought  and  unexpected  by  yourself — you  accepted 
the  position  at  personal  sacrifice,  and  your  many  friends  cor- 
dially approved  the  President's  choice.  Your  intimate 
knowledge  of  China  and  its  people,  the  wide  scope  of  your 
experience  in  business  matters  throughout  the  world,  and 
your  extensive  personal  friendship  with  many  who  hold 
responsible  positions  in  foreign  affairs  contributed  to  your 
fitness   for   the   position. 

Your  unusual  discretion,  prudence,  wisdom,  and  modesty 
had  been  demonstrated  to  us  by  an  acquaintance  extending 
over  twenty-five  years  of  an  active  business  and  social  life. 
So  far  no  conduct  of  your  own  has  diminished  our  con- 
fidence in  your  fitness. 

We  believe  that  the  published  circumstances,  trivial  in 
themselves,  were  unfairly  made  use  of  in  an  attempt  to 
humiliate  you  without  adequate  cause  ;  and  we  wish,  by  this 
means,  to  protest  publicly  against  such  methods,  which  can  not 
fail  to  have  a  tendency  to  discourage  prominent  private  citi- 
zens   from   accepting  public   office. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  this  letter,  signed  by  the 
best  men  in  the  city  in  which  he  lives,  a  more  sub- 
stantial compliment  than  the  appointment  to  the  Chi- 
nese mission.  

The    announced    purpose    of    Mr.    W.    J.    Burns    to 
leave  San  Francisco  must  be  reckoned  among  the  sub- 
stantial moral  gains  of  last  week's  election.     It  is  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  the  Argonaut  that   Burns   :"  the 
most   vicious   man   San    Fi 
There   have   been,   indeed, 
figures,  but  none,  so  far  as 
here  has  worked  so  persi 
degeneracy.     Eurns's   trad 
always    a    questionable    a 

reputable  one.     The  the.  Miicti   detectives   •.■ 

the  Burns  school  work  is  that  every  man  some  time  in 
his  life  has  done  something  he  wishes  to  be  forgotten 
or  concealed.  The  plan  of  operations  is  by  any  means, 
fair  or  foul,  to  possess  himself  of  the  secrets  of  the 
victim  and  to  hold  over  him  the  threat  of  exposition  or 
punishment.  One  thus  subject  to  "detective"  influence 
may  be  induced,  if  be  be  weak  enough  morally,  to  say  or 
whatever  may  he  required  of  him.  It  is  by  means 
like  these  or  akin  to  them  that  testimony  is  "worked 
up"  against  those  whom  the  malice  of  resentment  or 
the  exigencies  of  the  vile  detective  trade  make  its 
victims.  This  method,  morally  considered,  is  worse 
than  arson  or  murder,  for  it  is  destructive  of  that 
which  is  more  important  far  than  pro 
What  must  be  thought  of  one  who  n 
debauching,  under  a  harrowing  systei 
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terrors,  the  character  of  those  whom  he  finds  con- 
venient to  use  in  his  pursuit  of  shameless  purposes? 
That  a  creature  like  this  man  Burns  should  have  found 
a  certain  recognition  here,  that  he  should  have  been 
counseled  with  as  an  agent  of  moral  purposes,  that  he 
should  have  been  invited  to  speak  even  from  the  pulpit 

these   are   among   the   astounding    anomalies    which 

attest  the  moral  confusion  wrought  among  us  by  that 
usurpation  which  was  so  emphatically  rebuked  by  last 
week's  election.  

Several  years  ago  the  publisher  of  a  trade  journal 
in  Minneapolis  determined  to  enlarge  his  field  of  use- 
fulness and  establish  a  periodical  which  would  actually 
demonstrate  his  ability.  He  cast  about  for  a  worthy 
example,  and  chose,  as  many  before  and  since  have 
done,  to  get  out  a  paper  in  imitation  of  the  Argonaut. 
Every  department  which  the  Argonaut  had  contained 
for  many  years  was  reproduced  in  this  trade  journal 
publisher's  new  venture.  He  changed  the  headings,  but 
the  Argonaut's  "Old  Favorites,"  "Individualities," 
"Vanity  Fair,"  "Storyettes,"  "The  Merry  Muse,"  and 
"The  Alleged  Humorists"  departments  were  copied  in 
si  vie  of  matter  and  arrangement.  It  was  a  sincere 
compliment,  and  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  Argo- 
naut. But  it  was.  after  all,  not  an  easy  thing  to  do 
successfully,  and  the  trade  journal  publisher  induced 
two  old  Argonaut  staff  writers  to  accept  positions  on 
the  new  publication  and  give  it  the  benefit  of  the 
experience  they  had  gained  in  the  service  of  the  Argo- 
naut. But  imitations  rarely  succeed,  and  the  Min- 
neapolis Bellman  has  not  succeeded.  It  is  kept  alive 
not  because  it  pays  as  a  publishing  enterprise,  but  as 
a  matter  of  pride  with  its  publisher,  who  can  well 
afford  to  divert  some  of  the  earnings  of  his  immensely 
profitable  trade  paper  to  this  end.  The  paper  has 
failed  to  gain  position  and  influence  because  it  lacks 
editorial  mind,  purpose,  and  direction.  It  has  been 
neither  original  nor  forcef.ul.  It  has  gone  the  road 
which  has  been  run  by  the  scores  of  publications  that 
have  been  started  as  frank  imitators  of  the  Argonaut. 
Merely  because  of  its  fortunate  connection  with  a  suc- 
cessful enterprise  it  is  still  in  existence.  This  couf- 
plimentary  notice  is  induced  by  a  recent  allusion  in  the 
columns  of  the  Bellman  to  alleged  quotations  from  its 
columns  by  the  Argonaut  without  credit.  In  its  as- 
sumption the  Bellman  is  mistaken.  The  paragraph  it 
cites  gives  some  facts  concerning  the  finances  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  These  facts  were  not  original  with 
the  Bellman,  nor  were  they  solely  in  its  possession. 
They  have  been  referred  to  frequently  and  at  length  in 
the  columns  of  the  Argonaut's  London  exchanges.  It 
i^  not  unlikely  that  the  Bellman's  paragraph  and  the 
Argonaut's  paragraph  came  from  the  same  source. 
The  Argonaut  never  fails  to  give  credit  for  its  selec- 
tions where  credit  is  justly  due.  It  has  given  the 
Bellman  credit  more  than  once  for  selections  which 
in  all  probability  were  originally  written  for  other 
publications.  . 

There  are  many  reasons  for  crediting  the  report  that 
the  railway  system  dominated  by  James  J.  Hill  is  plan- 
ning to  enter  California.  First  of  all  there  is  the 
natural  motive  of  railway  managers  to  get  business, 
and  we  know  of  no  country  where  more  or  more  profit- 
able business  is  to  be  got  for  a  railroad  than  right  here 
in  California.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  of  the  spirit  of 
reprisal  as  a  secondary  motive,  for  be  it  remembered 
the  Harriman  system  has  lately  been  extended  to 
Seattle,  the  western  terminal  of  the  Hill  system.  The 
country  of  central  Oregon,  through  which,  according 
to  rumor,  the  coming  Hill  road  is  to  pass,  is  a  region 
practically  undeveloped — the  largest  region  remaining 
in  the  United  States  of  which  so  sweeping  a  statement 
may  be  made.  It  would  add  to  the  resources  of  the 
Hill  system  to  build  into  or  through  this  country,  at 
the  same  time  contributing  to  the  strength  of  the  same 
system  in  its  traffic  relations  in  Oregon.  We  have 
become  accustomed  on  this  coast  to  a  systematic  par- 
titioning of  territories  between  railway  systems.  But 
this  is  a  practice  almost  certainly  destined  to  be  honored 
more  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance  as  time  shall 
go  'Mi.  Eastern  railroads  make  no  such  concessions. 
Each  system  goes  wherever  there  is  a  prospect  of  find- 
ing business,  regardless  of  any  theory  of  possession 
put   forth  by  other  systems. 


It  has  taken  fifteen  years  for  the  courts  to  decide  that 
Chicago  1  lust  pay  for  cars  burned  in  the  riots  of  1894. 
r    .r  not  the)"   were  owned  by  the   company   on 
i '-    -ks  they  stood. 

ny  gives  ;i  reward  to  every  engineer  who  runs 
=-'ne  for  ten  years  without  an  accident. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


The  press  of  California  is  fairly  unanimous  in  its  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  with  San  Francisco  in  its  choice  of  a  new 
mayor.  The  Fresno  Republican  says  that  McCarthy  has  an- 
nounced that  the  town  is  to  be  wide  open,  and  evidently  he  is 
justified  in  view  of  the  referendum  ordinance  that  practically 
takes  the  control  of  the  liquor  business  out  of  the  hands  of 
the   supervisors  : 

This  ordinance  can  not  be  amended  except  by  referendum, 
and  thus  police  or  supervisorial  control  of  the  saloons  is 
practically  abolished.  Since  this  is  the  expressed  will  of  the 
people  as  to  the  saloons,  McCarthy  probably  also  interprets 
their  will  correctly  in  his  further  announcement  that  he  will 
run  the  town  for"  the  benefit  of  the  real  estate  owners  and 
the  tenderloin.  This  is  not  his  language,  but  is  a  "reasonable 
interpretation  thereof."  The  laboring  men.  whom  McCarthy 
ostensibly  represents,  are  ignored,  but  McCarthy  is  probably 
correct  in  that  also.  The  active  combine  that  elected  him  was 
managed  by  the  big  property  owners  and  the  tenderloin,  and 
the  mayor-elect  quite  correctly  recognizes  his  obligations  to 
those  who  made  him.  When  the  laboring  men  get  the  worst 
of  it  they  will  probably  not  be  much  surprised. 

The  Oakland  Tribune  attributes  the  mayoralty  election  to 
natural  reaction.  The  Taylor  administration  was  satisfied  to 
pin  halos  upon  itself  and  to  thank  God  that  it  was  not  as 
other  men.  There  has  been  a  revolt  from  too  much  self- 
proclaimed  "sweetness  and  light"  : 

For  the  followers  of  Heney  one  can  only  feel  pity.  It  is 
that  pity  that  goes  out  to  the  credulous  and  shallow  who  have 
no  instinct  of  discernment  between  courage  and  bluster,  be- 
tween the  blackguard  and  the  gentleman,  between  the  gaseous 
pretender  and  the  sound  and  sober-minded  lawyer.  The  elec- 
tion of  Fickert  is  not  only  the  result  of  set  aversion  for 
Heney.  It  is  a  recognition  of  sound  and  sane  personal  quality 
and  a  nose-smashing  rebuke  to  the  gross  abuse  of  Fickert  by 
his  opponent. 

The  Oakland  Enquirer  points  out  that  McCarthy  was  elected 
by  a  plurality  and  not  a  majority  vote  : 

If  the  vote  for  the  Republican  and  the  Democratic  candi- 
dates, together  with  the  Socialist  vote  of  1412  cast  for  Mc- 
Devitt.  had  been  combined.  McCarthy  would  have  been  de- 
feated by  5298  votes.  This  shows  that  McCarthy  is  not  the 
mayor  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  San  Francisco,  but 
the  mavor  of  a  minority  of  the  people  of  San  Francisco. 
But  the  people  of  San  Francisco  were  deluded  and  divided 
and  defeated  by  a  partisan  press  and  scheming  politicians. 

Moreover,  the  Enquirer  has  borrowed  or  otherwise  obtained 
a  Bible,  and  it  finds  the  whole  situation  prophetically  described 
in  II  Peter  xi  :22,  which  reads  as  follows : 

But  it  happened  unto  them  according  to  the  true  proverb, 
the  dog  is  returned  to  his  own  vomit  again  ;  and  the  sow  that 
was  washed  to  her  wallowing  in  the  mire. 

Therefore,  says  the  Enquirer,  "the  disaster  which  over- 
whelmed San  Francisco  yesterday  is  more  deplorable  than  that 
which  devastated  the  city  on  the  ISth  of  April,  1906.  It  is 
civic  chaos  come  again." 

The  Los  Angeles  rimes  speaks  pleadingly  and  with  a  tear 
in  its  voice : 

We  scarcely  feel  like  finding  fault  with  the  citizens  of  San 
Francisco  under  all  the  circumstances.  They  have  done  a 
noble  service  to  their  city,  to  the  State,  to  America,  and  to 
humanity  in  administering  the  stinging  rebuke  to  Heney.  In 
the  eyes  of  all  competent  and  unbiased  lawyers  who  know 
the  facts  Heney  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  freak  in  the  office 
of  public  prosecutor.  He  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  bought 
and  paid  for  tool  of  selfish  interests,  not  intent  upon  punish- 
ing crime,  but  on  ruining  the  rivals  of  his  masters.  His 
repudiation  by  the  people  of  San  Francisco  is  a  great  and 
noble  triumph  for  decency,  legality,  fair  play,  and  honesty. 

But,  oh  San  Franciscans,  why  did  you  stop  half  way  in 
your  good  work?  Why  did  you  not  tie  in  the  same  bundle 
with  Francis  J.  Heney,  P.  H.  McCarthy,  and  pitch  them  both 
into  the  garbage  heap  to  remain  forever  ?  With  the  Schmitz 
regime  still  fresh  in  your  minds,  why  do  you  again  put  into 
the  office  of  mayor  a"  citizen  of  exactly  the  same  type  and  a 
little  worse  specimen  of  that  type  than  Schmitz?  You  have 
not  only  the  example  of  Schmitz  before  your  eyes,  but  you 
have  the  career  of  this  man  McCarthy.  Unscrupulous,  preda- 
ceous.  treacherous,  careless  of  justice  and  right,  wedded  to 
the  unholy  cause  of  lawless  labor  unionism  and  that  of  the 
San  Francisco  type,  why  did  you  place  at  the  head  of  your 
municipal  government  a  man  of  such  alliance  and  of  such 
personality? 

The  San  Jose  Mercury,  like  the  Scotch  minister,  wishes  to 
put  up  a  prayer  for  the  "poor  old  devil"  and  to  ask  fair  play 
for  the  mayor-elect  until  he  shall  have  time  to  show  his 
hand : 

Those  who  have  strong  prejudice  against  Mr.  McCarthy 
because  he  is  a  labor-union  man  would  better  forget  their 
bitterness  and  remember  the  interests  of  their  city.  Give 
him  an  opportunity  to  prove  himself,  and  in  the  meantime 
hold  up  his  hands  as  he  proceeds  to  the  tremendous  task  of 
restoring  tranquillity  to  a  city  noted  for  its  commercial  and 
social  turbulence.  Let  us  withhold  our  judgment  until  he  has 
had  time  to  prove  his  mettle  and  to  show  whether  or  not 
he  is  capable  of  putting  into  practice  the  theories  of  govern- 
ment he  proclaimed  so  vigorously  in  the  recent  campaign. 

The  Santa  Cruz  Ncu-s  denies  that  it  was  the  labor  vote 
alone   that   elected   McCarthy : 

The  labor-union  vote  could  not  have  come  within  a  mile  of 
electing  McCarthy.  In  the  first  place  it  isn't  numerous 
enough ;  in  the  next  place  it  is  not  united  in  its  view  of 
McCarthy's  worth.  No  one  element,  no  grouping  of  two  or 
three  elements  could  have  produced  this  result — McCarthy 
could  not  have  been  elected  except  through  the  support  of 
those  citizens  who  plume  themselves  on  their  "conservatism." 

The  Vacaville  Reporter  says  that  the  result  can  not  but  be 
disheartening  to  the  forces  of  good  government : 

While  he  may  be  strong  enough  to  resist  temptation,  and 
it  is  hardly  fair  to  condemn  a  man  before  he  has  shown  his 
colors,  the  general  impression  is  that  things  will  be  allowed 
to  return  to  the  old  rotten  condition  of  a  few  years  ago.  .  .  . 
The  moral  tone  of  a  town  that  voles  as  San  Francisco  has 
voted  is  low,  and  the  citizens  of  that  place  will  have  cause 
in  the  future  to  regret  their  act. 

The  Stockton  Mail  says  that  McCarthy  was  elected  because 
he  represents  the  convictions  of  a  large  body  of  voters  and 
also  because  the  opposition  to  him  was  divided: 

There  are  a  great  many  people  in  the  metropolis  who  want 
a  wide  open  town,  and  while  McCarthy  may  not  have  intended 
his  declaration  to  make  San  Francisco  the  Paris  of  America 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  popularly  interpreted,  his  avowed 
policy    of    promoting    the    pleasure-loving    tendencies    of    the 


people    indicates    that   there   will    be    nothing    approaching    the 
Puritanical  in  his  administration. 

In  other  words,  San  Francisco  was  not  deceived  and  acted 
under  no  illusions.  She  understood  exactly  what  the  new 
mayor  had  to  offer  and  she  voted  for  him  because  she  wanted 
to   get   it. 

The  San  Luis  Obispo  Morning  Tribune  waxes  so  oratorical 
as  to  be  slightly  incoherent.  It  was  not  the  machine  "doing 
its  despicable  best"  that  elected  McCarthy  nor  was  the  great- 
ness of  his  victory  diminished  by  the  preaching,  or  the  pray- 
ing, or  the  counsel  of  the  reformers.  It  was  "Demos"  who 
did  it  all  and  who  wanted  no  advice  from  any  one.  Demos 
has  but  one  platform,  the  economic  one : 

In  the  recent  election  it  quietly  obeyed  the  law.  registered 
at  the  primary  as  "Republican"  or  "Democrat"  without  slight- 
est reference  to  its  future  action.  It  saw  before  it  one  single 
issue,  "Shall  we  assume  the  government  of  the  city  or  hand 
it  over  to  others,"  and  the  answer  was  easy.  .  .  .  Even  today 
they  look  upon  their  fallen  idol,  Schmitz,  with  sorrow  rather 
than  anger,  as  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  They  feel 
that  his  heart  is  still  with  them  on  the  great  issue  which 
chiefly  affects  them,  the  betterment  of  their  economic  condi- 
tions, and  if  it  were  possible  for  him  again  to  be  a  candidate 
the  chances  are  that  they  would  make  him  the  chief  executive 
of  the  city.  ...  It  was  quite  satisfactory  that  the  "push" 
should  climb  into  their  band  wagon,  slaughter  its  own  candi- 
dates, gather  around  their  banners  all  the  devilish  elements 
of  the  red  light  districts,  all  the  dangerous  and_ criminal  ele- 
ments, and  squander  lavishly  its  ill-gotten  gains  for  their 
benefit.     Why  not  ?     It  saved  money  for  the  "unions." 

The  San  Diego  Union  gives  us  a  southern  view  and  speaks 
rather  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  It  may  be  that  the  devil  is 
not  so  black  as  he  is  painted  and  that  the  new  mayor  may 
be  actuated  by  the  highest  intentions.  None  the  less  his 
election  is  hailed  by  every  thief  and  prostitute  in  the  city 
and  it  is  an  inauspicious  beginning.  But  the  Union  is  so 
unkind  as  to  say  that  it  may  be  the  direct  primary  that  has  done 
this  thing  and  that  it  might  have  been  better  for  us  to  keep 
upon  the  beaten  track : 

It  is  even  conceivable  that  the  cause  of  good  government 
in  San  Francisco  might  not  have  received  so  hard  a  jolt  had 
the  candidates  been  nominated  in  the  old  way.  The  men 
who  are  nominated  by  conventions  are  likely  to  lie  stronger 
than  the  men  who  nominate  themselves — which  is  what  the 
petition  farce  amounts  to.  It  is  conceivable  that  under  the 
old  plan  a  convention  of  friends  of  reform  might  have  named 
a  candidate  who  would  have  defeated  McCarthy.  .  .  .  But 
without  speculating  further  as  to  what  might  have  been,  the 
cold  fact  that  must  be  recognized  is  that  San  Francisco  could 
not  possibly  have  blundered  worse  under  the  old  system  than 
it   has  under  the  new. 

The  Chico  Daily  Enterprise  thinks  that  the  election  points 
to  a  deliberate  choice  of  graft  as  against  honesty,  the  old 
cry  of  "Release  unto  us  Barabbas"  with  a  modern  setting. 
San  Francisco  wants  "capital,  credit,  trade,  visitors  with 
money  to  spend,  personal  freedom,  and  an  atmosphere  of 
liberality,  and  so  the  flag  of  reform  is  hauled  down  and  trailed 
in  the  dust  while  the  masthead  is  decorated  with  the  sign  of 
the  dollar."  But  the  setback,  says  the  Enterprise,  is  only  tem- 
porary.    Of  course. 

The  Hanford  Sentinel  points  out,  somewhat  superfluously, 
that  under  our  elective  system  San  Francisco  was  entitled 
to  vote  for  her  favorite,  and  as  she  has  done  so  there  is  no 
more  to  be  said  about  it — at  least  not  in  Hanford.  "San 
Francisco  is  the  custodian  of  its  own  civic  affairs,  and  if  there 
are  enough  people  there  to  elect  such  a  man  as  McCarthy 
for  mayor  those  dwelling  outside  of  that  city  and  county  must 
take  the  verdict  for  what  it  is  worth.  It  is  evident  that  they 
wanted  McCarthy  down  there.  They  have  got  him  and  it  is 
their  business,  not  ours." 

The  Modesto  Evening  News  is  pessimistic.  There  is  "not 
the  least  shadow  of  doubt"  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  election: 

It  means  that  San  Francisco  will  have  a  repetition  of 
the  Schmitz-Ruef  regime.  Through  the  labor  unions  the  pro- 
graft  element  has  accomplished  its  purpose.  There  will  be 
another  heyday  of  crime,  and  then  a  bigger  and  more  violent 
revulsion  of  feeling,  and  then  perhaps  San  Francisco  will  get 
right  and  stay  right. 

The  Fresno  Republican  thinks  that  the  municipal  condition 
of  the  whole  country  is  desperate  and  refuses  even  to  dry  its 
eyes  over  New  York.  Reform  has  been  beaten  all  along  the 
line  and  there  is  small  consolation  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  merely  a  "wave"  : 

The  election  of  McCarthy  as  mayor  of  San  Francisco  is 
almost  equally  discouraging.  It  is  a  calamity  both  to  San 
Francisco  and  to  the  labor  unions.  If  labor  unions  are  to  go 
info  politics  at  all.  it  is  vital  to  them  that  they  be  represented 
by  their  best,  not  their  worst  element.  Union  politics  had  a 
bad  enough  setback  in  San  Francisco  when  its  first  great 
success  saddled  the  city  with  a  government  of  felons.  Now 
it  makes  its  second  success  under  a  man  not  a  felon,  but  an 
ally  and  defender  of  those  who  were  felons,  and  a  leader  of 
the  same  element  from  which  they  came. 


Only  about  seventy-five  eggs  of  the  great  auk  are 
now  in  existence.  One  of  them  was  sold  in  London 
the  other  day  for  $1575 — the  highest  price  ever  known 
to  have  been  paid  for  an  egg  of  any  kind.  But,  of 
course,-  there  never  can  be  any  more  great  auk  eggs, 
inasmuch  as  the  bird  became  extinct  about  seventy 
years  ago — its  principal  breeding-place  and  last  retreat 
being  a  lonely  rock  called  Funk  Island,  thirty-two  mile? 
out  at  sea  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland. 

General  Oliver  O.  Howard,  last  of  the  Union  com- 
manders of  the  Civil  War,  died  at  his  home  in  Burling- 
ton. Vermont,  October  26.  Heart  disease  was  the 
cause  of  the  noted  soldier's  death.  He  was  seventy- 
nine  years  old. 

■■■  

Disabled  teachers  in  Munich  receive  pensions  of  75 
per  cent  of  their  salaries,  and  a  schoolmaster's  wife  who 
loses  her  husband  gets  three-fifths  of  his  salary,  with 
an  allowance  for  every  child  under  twenty. 

There  were  25.000  visitors  in  Yellowstone  Park  this 
season,  of  which  one-third  were  in  camping  parties. 


November  13,  1909. 
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CHINA'S  HOME-MADE  RAILWAY. 


Credit   for   the   First  Undertaking   of  the    Kind   Is    Due   to  a 
Yale  Graduate. 

It  seems  as  if  the  western  nations  that  are  so  busy 
discussing  among  themselves  who  shall  have  the  right 
lo  build  Chinese  railways  might  save  a  little  breath  to 
cool  their  porridge.  China  is  not  so  blind  as  the  world 
thinks;  she  realizes  the  importance  of  controlling  her 
own  lines  of  internal  communication  and  she  intends  to 
build  them  herself.  For  some  time  she  has  refused  to 
grant  any  additional  railway  concessions  as  well  as 
done  her  utmost  to  secure  the  cancellation  of  those 
already  granted.  Xow.  on  October  2,  she  has  opened 
her  first  home-made  line — the  line  from  Pekin  to 
Kalgan — with  much  ceremony  and  pardonable  pride. 
in  the  presence  of  three  thousand  guests,  Chinese  and 
foreign. 

Of  course  the  engineer-in-chief  of  the  new  line  was 
the  hero  of  the  day.  He  is  a  clever  Cantonese  named 
Jene  Tien  Yu.  a  graduate  of  Yale  and  one  of  the  first 
Chinese  students  sent  to  the  United  States.  Though  he 
returned  to  his  own  country  so  long  ago  as  1881,  he  still 
shows  signs  of  his  American  training  in  his  unusual 
alertness  and  energy — also,  incidentally,  in  certain  slang 
phrases  when  he  speaks  English. 

Where  his  work  is  concerned,  this  Chinese  engineer 
is  a  credit  to  his  Alma  Mater.  Those  who  habitually 
sneer  at  Chinese  backwardness  in  problems  requiring 
accuracy  and  precision  are  obliged  to  make  an  excep- 
tion in  his  favor  and  even  admit  that  no  white  man 
could  do  better. 

The  Pekin-Kalgan  line  is  by  no  means  an  easy  piece 
of  work.  In  the  first  place  it  crosses  the  famous  Xan- 
kow  Pass  through  the  mountains,  which  are  crowned 
by  the  Great  Wall  of  China.  This  means  much  tun- 
neling, and  difficult  tunneling,  too,  in  hard,  solid  rock; 
but  so  carefully  was  this  part  of  the  work  done  that  in 
the  longest  tunnel — 3580  feet — there  was  not  half  an 
inch  deviation  in  alignment  or  level  when  the  six 
headings  met  in  the  centre,  and  the  length  of  the  whole 
tunnel  came  out  exactly  as  triangulated.  Further  along 
there  are  several  difficult  bridges  and  a  stretch  wdiere 
the  railway  runs  along  the  Yangho  River  and  has  to  be 
constructed  on  an  embankment  cut  on  one  side  from  the 
the  mountains  and  protected  on  the  other  by  concrete 
blocks  sunk  in  the  sandy  bottom  of  the  river.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  these  difficulties,  the  Chinese  boast  that  these 
340  miles  of  railway  are  the  cheapest  in  the  empire. 
So  they  are.  They  actually  cost  less  than  was  stated 
in  the  original  estimates — an  unheard  of  piece  of  econ- 
omy. They  were  also  built  more  quickly  than  any  other 
railway  ever  was  built  in  China.  Surveying  was  begun 
on  the  line  October  2,  1905,  and  on  New  Year's  Day, 
1906,  the  first  engine  crossed  the  first  big  bridge,  fifteen 
miles  down  the  line,  while  on  the  30th  of  September, 
1906,  the  first  section  of  the  line,  a  distance  of  over 
thirty  miles,  was  actually  opened  to  traffic.  Altogether 
the  whole  railway  is  looked  upon  by  the  Chinese  as 
a  "test  case,"  if  one  may  use  the  expression.  They 
mean  it  to  be  a  silent  rebuke  to  the  foreign  concession- 
aires who  have  "squeezed"  them  so  unmercifully  over 
other  railways — and  really  it  is  a  well-merited  rebuke. 
A  little  fair  play,  a  little  less  greediness,  some  content- 
ment with  legitimate  profits,  and  the  foreigners  would 
not  only  be  respected  in  the  Far  East,  but  they  would 
play  a  far  larger  part  in  the  development  of  the  country. 

As  it  is,  some  of  the  five  hundred  foreign  visitors 
must  have  accepted  the  Pekin-Kalgan  railway  adminis- 
tration's invitation  to  the  "inaugural  ceremony"  at  Xan- 
kow  with  mixed  feelings.  They  were  astonished — and 
some  of  them  said  so  openly  without  regard  to  the  feel- 
ings of  their  hosts — to  find  everything  "well  done." 
There  were  six  special  trains,  a  special  car  for  the 
diplomats,  no  crowding  for  any  one.  There  were  fes- 
toons of  gayly  colored  silks  on  the  carriages,  flags  on 
the  locomotives,  guards  of  honor  at  every  station.  At 
Xankow:  itself  there  was  a  triumphal  arch  of  flowers 
and  evergreens  and  a  huge  refreshment  tent  as  big  as 
Barnum's.  Here  every  one  of  the  three- thousand  found 
a  place  at  over  a  hundred  tables  and  ate  an  elaborate 
luncheon — the  only  feature  of  the  day  with  which  a 
European  had  anything  to  do.  A  large  notice  at  the 
door  forbade  the  Chinese  servants  of  guests  from  en- 
tering, so  that  the  usual  howling,  stealing  mob  which 
formerly  made  official  entertainments  in  China  a  dis- 
orderly nightmare  was  mercifully  absent.  The  Chinese 
guests  behaved  with  absolute  decorum  in  their  strange 
surroundings,  though  some  were  puzzled  at  what  to  do 
with  their  knives,  forks,  and  spoons.  One  young  fel- 
low, very  green  and  probably  face  to  face  with  such 
implements  for  the  first  time,  when  coffee  was  served 
laboriously  dived  his  own  spoon  first  into  the  milk 
pitcher  and  then  into  the  sugar  bowl.  Whereupon  his 
companion,  slightly  more  au  fait  with  the  covcnances, 
nudged  his  elbow  and  said  in  a  horrified  whisper,  "One 
must  not  put  one's  spoon  in  the  sugar,  one  uses  one's 
fingers." 

After  luncheon — and  speeches — the  whole  party  was 
taken  up  the  pass  to  the  Great  Wall,  enjoying  the 
unique  experience  of  steammg  first  under  this  historic 
monument ;  and  then,  as  the  line  curves  in  a  long  loop, 
through  it.  Henceforth  tourists  will  be  able  to  see  the 
wall  and  return  to  Pekin  the  same  night,  so  that  many 
a  man,  rushing  round  the  world,  will  bless  this  railway. 
But  every  lover  of  the  picturesque,  every  traveler  who 
ever  made  the  trip  from  China's  gray  mediaeval  capital  to 
the  great  gray  wall  in  the  old  way.  astride  the  back  of  a 
patient  little  donkey  with  a  bright  red  and  blue  saddle 
cloth,  will  regret  it.     There  was  so  much  more  to  see 


than  the  wall  itself;  there  was  the  quaint  little  inn  with 
its  nuier  courtyard  filled  with  mules  and  shaggy  ponies 
and  cattle,  reminding  one  of  the  Bible  story  ;  and  above 
all  there  w:as  the  pass  up  and  down  which  the  patient 
animals  trod  with  their  loads  day  after  day.  Flocks 
of  sheep  with  a  shepherd  walking  before  them  in  the 
Eastern  manner,  soldiers  with  bright  triangular  flags 
marching  off  to  remote  Mongolian  garrisons,  mule 
litters  with  painted  women  peeping  through  the  cur- 
tains, coffins  slung  between  two  mules  and  accompanied 
by  weeping  mourners,  and  camel  caravans  laden  with 
coal  or  brick  tea — one  met  them  all. 

Xow  they  will  soon  disappear — and  the  only  consola- 
tion is  that  coal  will  be  cheaper  in  Pekin  and  brick  tea 
in  Siberia.  Politically,  the  Pekin-Kalgan  railway  is 
a  master  stroke;  commercially,  it  will  certainly  pay, 
for  the  tea  caravans  alone  have  been  many ;  but  aesthet- 
ically, it  is  a  mistake.  Ciiari.es  Lorrimer. 

Pekin,  October  5,  1909. 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


A  Rondelay. 
Man   is   for  woman  made. 

And  woman  made  for  man  ; 
As   the  spur  is   for  the  jade. 
As  the  scabbard   for  the   blade. 

As  for  liquor  is  the  can. 
So  man's  for  woman  made, 

And  woman  made  for  man. 

As  the  sceptre  to  be  swayed, 
As  to  night  the  serenade. 

As  for  pudding  is  the  pan. 

As  to  cool  us  is  the  fan. 
So  man's  for  woman  made, 

And  woman  made  for  man. 

Be  she  widow,  wife,  or  maid. 
Be  she  wanton,  be  she  staid. 
Be  she  well  or  ill  arrayed, 


So   man's   for  woman   made. 
And   woman   made  for  man. 

—Pete 


A.   Motleux. 


The  Methodical  Lover. 
Pr'ythee.  Chloe,  not  so  fast. 
Let's  not  run  and  wed  in  haste: 
We've  a  thousand  things  to  do. 
You  must  fly,  and  I  pursue  : 
You  must  frown,  and  I  must  sigh  : 
I  entreat,  and  you  deny. 
Stay — if  I  am  never  crost. 
Half  the  pleasure  will  be  lost. 

Be.  or  seem  to  be  severe, 
Give  me  reason  to  despair  ; 
Fondness  will   my  wishes  cloy, 
Make  me  careless  of  the  joy. 
Lovers   may.   of   course,   complain 
Of  their  trouble,  and  their  pain  ; 
But  if  pain  and  trouble  cease, 
Love  without  it  will  not  please. 


The  Marriage  Act. 
The  fools  that  are  wealthy  are  sure  of  a  bride  ; 
For   richness   like   raiment    their   nakedness    hide : 
The  slave  that  is  needy  must  starve  all  his  life. 
In  a  bachelor's  plight,  without  mistress  or  wife. 

In  good  days  of  yore  they   ne'er  troubled  their   heads 
In  settling  of  jointures,  or  making  of  deeds  : 
But   Adam   and   Eve,   when   they   first    entered   course. 
E'en   took  one  another   for  better  or  worse. 

Then,  pr'ythee,  dear  Chloe.  ne'er  aim  to  be  great ; 
Let  love  be  the  jointure,  don't  mind  the  estate: 
You  can  never  be  poor  who  have  all  of  these  charms, 
And  I  shall  be  rich  when  I've  you  in  my  arms.       — Anon. 


The  Happy  Marriage. 
How  blest  has  my  time  been,  what  joys  have  I  known. 
Since  wedlock's  soft  bondage  made  Jessy  my  own  ! 
So  joyful  my  heart  ,is,  so   easy  my  chain. 
That   freedom  is   tasteless,   and  roving  a  pain. 

Through   walks  grown   with  woodbines,  as   often   we   stray. 
Around  us  our  boys  and  girls  frolic  and  play  : 
How  pleasing  their  sport  is  !     The  wanton  ones  see, 
And  borrow  their  looks  from  my  Jessy  and  me. 

To   try  her  sweet   temper,   ofttimes  am   I    seen 
In  revels  all  day  with  the  nymphs  on  the  green: 
Though   painful   my   absence,   my   doubts   she   beguiles, 
And  meets  me  at  night  with  complacence  and  smiles. 

What  though  on  her  cheek  the  rose  loses  its  hue. 
Her  wit  and  good  humor  bloom  all  the  year  through  : 
Time  still,  as  it  flies,  adds  increase  to  her  truth. 
And  gives  to  her  mind  what  he  steals   from  her  youth. 

Ye  shepherds  so  gay,  who   make  love  to  ensnare 
And  cheat  with    false  vows  the  too   credulous  fair, 
In  search  of  true  pleasure,  how  vainly  you  roam  ! 
To  hold  it  for  life,  you  must   find  it   at  home. 

— Edward  Moore. 


Advice  to  Wives. 
Ye  fair  married  dames,  who  so  often  deplore 
That  a  lover  once  blest  is  a  lover  no  more. 
Attend  to  my  counsel,  nor  blush   to  be  taught 
That  prudence   must  cherish   what   beauty   has  caught. 

The  bloom  of  your  cheek,  and  the  glance  of  your  eye. 
Your  roses  and  lilies  may  make  the  men  sigh  : 
But  roses   and    lilies   and    sighs   pass    away. 
And   passion   will    die   as   your   beauties   decay. 

Use  the  man  that  you  wed  like  your  fav'rite  guitar, 
Though  music  in  both,  they  are  both  apt  to  jar; 
How  tuneful   and   soft    from   a   delicate  touch — 
Not   handled  too  roughly,  or  played  on  too  much  ! 

The  sparrow  and  linnet   will   feed   from   your  hand, 
Grow  tame  at  your  kindness,  and  come  at  command  : 
Exert  with  your  husband  the  same  happy  skill  ; 
For  hearts,  like  young  birds,   may  be  tamed   at  your 


V.  ill. 


Be  gay  and  good-humored,  complying  and  kind. 

Turn  the  chief  of  your  care  from  your  face  to  your  mind; 

'Tis  thus  that   a  wife    may  her  conquest^    improve, 

And    Hymen   shall   rivet   the   fetters  of    Love. 

— David   Gitrrtck. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Mrs.  Clarence  Mackay  i»  writing  the  platform  lor 
the  Equal  Franchise  Society,  to  be  adopted  at  its  con- 
vention  in   St.   Louis. 

Senator  Thomas  H.  Carter  of  Montana  was  born  in 
Ohio  and  educated  in  Illinois,      lit-  was  Montana's  first 
•  mative  in   Congress. 

During  his  twenty-five  years'  practical  interest  in 
theatricals,  Charles  Frohman  has  brought  out  more  than 
four  hundred  dramatic  productions. 

Walter  Damrosch,  the  orchestra  conductor,  will  cele- 
brate next  January  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his 
first  appearance  as  a  musical  director. 

After  twice  planning  to  visit  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  engage  in  a  grizzly  bear  hunt  and  after  twice  being 
disappointed,  the  Duchess  of  Vendome,  niece  of  King 
Leopold  of  Belgium,  is  preparing  to  make  the  trip  this 

winter. 

Henri    Bernstein,    the    dramatist,    recently    fought    a 
duel  in  Paris  with  Francis  Chevassu,  a  dramatic  critic. 
M.  Bernstein  forgot  to  fire  and  M.  I  Ihevassu's  shot  did 
not  hit  any  one.     Bernstein  is  the  author  of  "Sams 
"Israel,"  "The  Thief,"  and  other  dramas  and  comedies. 

Signor  Ettore  Ximenes  is  the  Italian  sculptor  who 
designed  the  giant  statue  of  Verrazzano,  which  is  b 
erected  in  Battery  Park,  Xew  York,  and  which  was 
presented  to  the  city  by  its  Italian  citizens.  It  is  a 
material  assertion  of  Yerrazzano's  right  to  he  con- 
sidered as  the  discoverer  of  the  Hudson  River. 

Xew  Orleans  gave  a  hearty  welcome  and  much  honor 
to  Captain  Fremont  of  the  United  States  battleship 
Mississippi,  during  his  recent  visit  to  the  Crescent 
City.  Captain  Fremont  is  held  in  great  esteem  espe- 
cially for  his  latest  exploit,  taking  the  Mississippi  up 
the  river  whose  name  she  bears  to  Xatchez.  and  open- 
ing the  stream  for  three  hundred  miles  to  the  passage 
of  big  vessels. 

Sir  George  Darwin,  son  of  the  famous  naturalist, 
Charles  Darwin,  is  notable  for  his  scientific  achieve- 
ments and  has  been  elected  president  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  He  has 
four  brothers  who.  like  himself,  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  serious  tasks.  The  Darwin  family  is  probably 
the  most  striking  example  of  inherited  ability  in  the 
history  of  men. 

Lady  Beatrice  Pole-Carew  is  said  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  England.  She  is  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde,  commodore  of  the 
Royal  Yacht  Squadron.  In  1901  she  married  Lieuten- 
ant-General  Sir  Reginald  Pole-Carew.  who  won  much 
honor  and  distinction  in  the  Boer  War.  The  Pole- 
Carews  are  one  of  the  few  families  who  can  trace  their 
descent  without  interruption  from  the  davs  of  King 
Harold. 

William  Robinson,  editor  of  the  Roswell  ( Xew 
Mexico)  Register-Tribune,  and  a  well-known  author, 
who  was  offered  the  governorship  of  Xew  Mexico,  to 
succeed  Governor  George  Curry,  whose  resignation 
takes  effect  next  February,  announced  a  few  davs  ago 
that  he  did  not  feel  competent  to  hold  the  position  and 
would  decline  the  offer.  He  said :  "I  am  a  newspaper- 
man and  would  rather  work  on  a  newspaper  than  be 
President." 

To  be  a  master  of  technical  details  in  commercial 
manufacturing  and  at  the  same  time  a  deeply  interested 
student  of  Shakespeare  is  not  an  amazing  combination 
now.  Mr.  Henry  Clay  Folger,  Jr.,  of  Xew  York,  for 
years  the  head  of  the  manufacturing  board  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  and  now  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  company,  has  written  much  on 
Shakespearean  topics  and  has  a  library  rich  in  litera- 
ture devoted  to  the  poet  dramatist. 

Among  the  really  pleasant  events  in  the  life  of  King 
Edward  VII  are  the  occasions  when  his  horses  win 
important  races.  At  Newmarket  recently  one  of  these 
was  recorded  when  the  king's  horse  Minora  won  the 
Free  Handicap  Sweepstakes  including  a  big  purse  of 
sovereigns.  The  next  day  Danny  Maher.  the  Ameri- 
can jockey  who  rode  Minora,  was  congratulated  by  his 
myal  patron  and  decorated  with  a  jeweled  scarfpin  in 
recognition  of  his  successful  effort. 

Bernard  X.  Baker,  the  retired  capitalist,  who  gave 
the  hospital-ship  Missouri  to  the  United  Slates  govern- 
ment during  the  war  with  Spain  and  the  hospital-ship 
Maim-  to  the  British  government  during  the  Boer  War. 
was  born  in  Baltimore  in  1854.  He  was  for  years  al 
the  head  of  important  commercial  enterprises  in  the 
Last.  Mr.  Baker  has  this  year  made  trips  lo  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  to  Panama,  by  request,  to  investigate 
conditions  for  the  government.  He  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  recent  Conservation  Congress  at  Seattle. 

Impressed  by  the  reports  of  the  ravages  of  the  "h 
worm"  or  "lazy  bug"  in  the  Southern  Stales,  Johtl  I1 
Rockefeller  has  given  $1,000,000  to  be  used  in  the 
eradication  of  this  parasite,  which  is  said  to  be  sapping 
the  vitality  and  destroying  the  usefulness  of  at  least 
J  n  in. mill  actual  and  potential  workers.  One  of  the 
members  of  the  commission  thai  will  handle  this  great 

-     gift  is  Dr.  Charles  W.  Stile,  chief  of  the  division 
of  zoology,  United   States   Public   Health   and 
Hospital   Service,  the  discoverer  of  the  A 
.•i,-,  of  hookworm  and  the  prevalen 
America. 
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THE  SIMPLICITY  OF  TONY. 


By  Rose  L.   Ellerbe. 


"Simple  Tony"  walked  up  Market  Street  with  the 
swinging,  irregular  gait  of  the  man  who  is  not  wonted 
to  solid  ground.  To  the  passing  crowd  he  was  hut 
an  undersized  "Dago"  fisherman — the  earmarks  were 
unmistakable.  But  to  himself,  at  that  moment,  Tony 
was  a  king.  His  fingers  in  his  pockets  opened  and 
closed  and  slipped  caressingly  over  the  gold  pieces  he 
had  just  received  for  his  last  month's  catch.  In  his 
breast  pocket  was  the  little  brown  bank-book,  with  a 
balance  of  $410  to  his  credit— Tony  could  see  the 
figures  as  they  stood  at  .the  bottom  of  the  page.  Today 
he  would  make  them  $450— a  fortune. 

"More  money  than  Tim  Connelly  has — or  ever  will 
have,"  Tony  told  himself  exultantly.  "If  only  Mary 
could  see  my  bank-book— if  she  knew  that  it  is  all  for 
her."   he    was    thinking.     "Tomorrow^    night    I    will    go 

to  see  her.   I  will  show  her— I  am  ready  now "   And 

for  the  thousandth  time  Tony  began  to  rehearse  the 
scene  that  had  become  the  centre  of  his  life.  He  pic 
tured  Mary's  blue  eyes  growing  tender  as  she  listened 
to  the  w:or'ds  that  revealed  his  devotion  and  his  riches, 
and  her  hands  yielding  to  his  hands  as  he  drew  her 
at  last  to  himself. 

\nd  then  Tonv  stopped  short.  There— just  ahead  of 
him,  stood  Mary.  The  wind  was  flipping  golden  wisps 
of  hair  about  her  forehead  and  her  eyes  were  dancing 
tenderly  as  she  smiled  up  into  Tim  Connelly's  face. 
They  were  standing  before  a  glittering  window  and 
the  tidy  young  Irishman,  with  his  hat  pushed  back  from 
his  upspringing  topknot,  was  laughing  boyishly.  Tony, 
gripped  by  the  anguish  of  a  long  dreaded  possibility 
suddenly  become  a  solid  reality,  turned  to  escape.  It 
was  too"  late.  They  had  seen  him,  and  Tim  came  for- 
ward with  extended  hand. 

"Hey.  Tony!"  he  cried  heartily,  "you've  caught  us! 
We  was  just  looking  for  the  ring." 

Tony  scarcely  knew  his  own  voice  as  he  repeated 
stumblingly : 

"The  ring? — wdiat  ring?'' 

'Why,  the  wedding  ring — for  Mary — the  finest  girl 
ever!" "and  Tim  laid  a  possessing  hand  upon  the  girl's 
arm.  Mary,  blushing  deeply  and  perhaps,  from  the 
heighths  of  her  happiness  understanding  something  of 
Tony's  pain,  spoke  with  the  gentle  friendliness  that  had 
so  long  held  the  Italian  captive: 

"You  know,  Tony.  Tim  and  me  have  waited  a  long 
time,  and  now  he's'  got  such  a  good  job  we're  going 
to  be  married  next  week.  You  must  wish  us  good 
luck — won't  you?" 

"Yes,"  Tony  answered  in  uncertain  English  and  with 
a  waver  in  his  voice  that  he  could  not  quite  control. 
"Yes,  Tim  is  good  hoy !     I  wish  you  verra  happy." 

"Thank  you,  Tony,"  and  for  an  instant  her  hand 
lay  white  and  warm  "in  Tony's  black,  cold  fingers:  then 
she  followed  Tim  into  the  jeweler's  shop. 

Tony  went  on  up  Market  Street.  He  reached  the 
hank  and  passed  it,  without  entering.  What  was  the 
use?  He  had  no  need  for  money  now.  He  would 
spend  the  gold  in  his  pocket — blow  it  in — he  knew  what 
the  other  fisherman  did  with  their  money,  though  he 
had  taken  small  part  in  their  revels.  Giuseppe,  his 
father's  friend,  had  sent  him  as  a  raw  immigrant  to 
Eolinas  Bav — the  best  fishing  point  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  first  time  Tony  had  drawn  $60  for  six  weeks' 
catch  he  had  been  bewildered  with  so  much  gold. 
The  old  man,  who  was  the  czar  of  his  people,  had 
taken  him  to  the  bank  and  handed  in  two  of  Tony's 
gleaming  eagles  and  received  the  little  book.  He  had 
explained  it  all  carefully  to  Tony :  but  the  next  morn- 
ing when  the  doors  were  opened,  the  young  fisherman 
had  appeared  at  the  window.  The  clerk  was  used  to 
his  kind.  He  wrote  a  check  and  shoved  out  the  gold. 
Then  Tony  had  shaken  his  head  and  gone  aw-ay  satis- 
fied. 

Soon  after  that  he  had  seen  Mary — first  at  mass  and 
then  in  the  kitchen,  where  she  reigned  supreme.  Her 
w-insome  face  and  friendly  smile  had  won  his  heart  at 
once.  And  then  he  began  to  dream — and  to  think.  He 
had  thought  that  money  might  be  the  magic  that  would 
turn  his  dream  to  fact".  He  had  toiled  hard  and  lived 
frugallv  and  put  his  money  in  the  bank — and — this 
was  the  end! 

His  fingers  still  played  with  the  gold  as  he  turned 
back  down  the  street,  but  the  thrill  of  its  touch  was 
gone.  It  seemed,  now  that  he  had  always  known  it 
must  be  like  this.  How  should  Mary — all  pink  and 
white  and  gold  and  Irish — ever  belong  to  a  little,  black, 
"Dago"  fisherman?  And  yet,  for  almost  three  years 
he  had  hoped  for  it  and  worked  for  it.  Alone  in  his 
boat,  pitching  with  the  mighty  swells  of  the  Pacific 
or  tossing  on  the  lapping  waves  of  the  bay,  he  had 
thought  of  Mary's  lips,  he  had  held  her  in  his  arms, 
he  had  dwelt  with  her  in  his  home. 

The  lady  of  the  village  loved  Tony,  she  said,   "be- 
cause he  did  what  he  was  told,  as  he  was  told,  and 
had  no  opinions  about  it."     She  never  suspected  that 
Tony's  devotion  to  her  hedges,  her  roses,  and  her  wood- 
pile  was   due   entirely   to   his   love   for   her   maid.     On 
days  when  the  fish  were  not  running,  or  the  market  was 
glutted,  or  the  ocean  was  stirred  to  its  depths,  Tony- 
clipped  and  dug  and  chopped,  happy  beyond  words  at 
Mary's  cheery,  "How-  are  ye  the  mornin'.  Tony,  now?" 
and  at  glimpses  of  her  blue  calico  and  echoes  of  her 
..    .ghter  as'  she  swept  the  porches,  or  gathered 
r  r;      on  errands.     But  it  was  the  dinner  hour 
foi  ;  then  he  was  in  the  room  with  her :   he 
tch    the   dimples    flutter    as    she   mocked    his 


broken  English,  or  teasingly  questioned  of  his  girl  in 
the  old  country.  Yet  he  had  been  conscious  that 
always  she  looked  upon  him  as  "Simple  Tony" — a 
name  he  had  borne  since  first  his  black  eyes  had  opened 
wide  in  amazement  at  the  strange  ways  of  this  new 
world. 

Once  the  lady  had  engaged  his  boat  for  a  day's 
sketching.  Marv  had  come  too.  All  that  blissful  day, 
as  they  floated  on  the  softly  swaying  waters  or  swept 
into  land-locked  inlets  where  reeds  and  green  things 
slipped  from  the  hillsides  into  the  water,  Mary  had  sat 
before  his  eyes.  He  had  looked  into  her  face,  laughed 
with  her,  touched  her  fingers  as  he  took  her  fish  from 
the  hook.  The  girl  had  coquetted  with  him  as  inno 
cently  as  a  kitten  plays  with  a  ball.  They  were  both 
young  and  simple  and  happy. 

But  after  that  day  Tony  began  to  build  an  addition 
to  his  cabin — rather  his  shack  became  an  addition  to  a 
big  square  room  with  large  windows,  a  glass  door,  and 
pink  flowered  paper  on  the  walls.  The  villagers  had 
joked  and  questioned  and  declared,  "Simple  Tony 
better  catch  his  bird  before  he  builds  his  nest."  But 
to  all  their  words  Tony  only  smiled  and  stated  that  "a 
man  must  have  a  house  to  live  in."  Though  of  a 
truth  Tony  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  putting  up 
at  the  Palace  Hotel  as  of  using  that  room. 

Marv  had  challenged  him  once:  "So,  you  are  think- 
ing of  getting  married,  Tony?" 

"Yes."  he  had  admitted,  his  heart  beginning  to  thump. 
"And  is  the  gurrl  coming  from  Italy?     No?     Thin 
does  she  live  in  Bolinas?     Ah,  Tony,  but  you  are  the 
sly  one!     Do  I  know  her?" 

He  nodded.  "You— you  are  the  girl— the  only  one !" 
His  heart  cried  the  words;  they  were  on  his  tongue; 
he  opened  his  lips  to  utter  them— but  his  throat  was 
dry  and  before  he  could  make  a  sound  his  eyes  had 
spoken  and  his  eager,  working  face  had  warned  her. 
She  hastily  answered  an  imaginary  call. 

And  since  that  day  he  had  scarcely  seen  her.  The 
house  had  cost  much  money  and  he  would  not  touch 
his  bank  account.  He  had  gone  out  at  daybreak,  and 
when  the  fishing  was  good  he  had  stayed  out  late — all 
night  sometimes.  He  had  thought  bravely  that  his 
deeds  might  count  more  than  Tim  Connelly's  words. 
Simple,  simple  Tony ! 

He  went  back  down  Market  Street,  blindly  dodging 
women  and  teams.  He  turned  toward  the  Italian  quar- 
ter, stopping  at  last  on  a  corner  where  he  could  look 
down  to  the  embankment  of  masts,  looming  black 
against  the  white  fog.  He  wished  the  "butter  boat" 
were  going  back  to  Bolinas  tonight.  He  hungered  for 
his  own  boat  and  a  stiff  row  against  beating,  dripping 
Nvaves — a  row  that  would  take  all  his  strength  and 
mind  and  blot  out  the  stifling  pain  that  was  choking 
him.  And  yet — what  was  the  use  of  it  all?  Why 
should  he  go  on?     He  had  come  to  the  end  of  hope. 

A  woman  was  crossing  the  street  toward  him.  Un- 
thinkingly he  noted  the  downtrodden  heels;  the  cau- 
tious, balancing  gait;  the  distorted  outline  and  the 
shabby  feathers,  drooping  disconsolately  in  the  fog. 
As  she  neared  him  she  broke  into  a  shrill,  nervous 
laugh  and  held  out  her  hands. 

"If  it  isn't  Tony  Orsetti,"  she  cried.  "I  haven't  seen 
you  since  the  day  before  never!  When'd  you  come 
to  town?" 

He  recognized  her  then  as  Elena  Campi,  whose 
father  had  been  a  native  of  his  own  village.  He 
looked  curiously  at  the  paint  and  powder,  through 
which  patches  of  yellow  skin  stood  out  like  blots,  and 
into  the  bold,  unveiled  eyes.  She  had  not  been  like 
this  when  he  had  last  seen  her. 

"I  didn't  know  you  were  married."  he  said  to  her  in 
Italian.  She  threw  back  her  head  with  a  crackle  of 
laughter,  though  a  dull  color  burned  through  the  coat 
ing  on  her  skin. 

'Ale!  married!"  in  English,  "Never!  I  don't  tie 
myself  to  no  man — to  do  his  dirty  work.  I'd  rather" — 
and  she  turned  meaning  eyes  upon  him. 

Tony  understood  and  shrank.  "How  is  your  father?" 
he  asked  awkwardly. 

"I  don't  know.  He's  got  a  new  wife  and  they  aint 
got  no  use  fer  me — they  turned  me  out."  Her  tone 
w-as  bitter.  Then,  suddenly,  the  recklessness  of  her 
manner  melted  away  like  breath  on  frosty  air.  She 
shivered  and  her  face  was  drawn  and  old.  "Tony."  she 
almost  whispered,  "Tony,  kin  you  lend  me  a  dollar? 
I  aint  had  nothin'  but  a  glass  of  beer  and  a  san'wich 
since  yesterday  morning — it's  God's  truth!" 

Tony's  "fingers  closed  upon  one  of  his  gold  pieces. 
He  would  give  it  to  her — he  had  no  use  for  it.  Then 
his  eyes  met  hers  again  and  he  read  there  a  misery 
that  matched  his  own. 

"Come,  Elena."  he  said  abruptly,  "we  will  go  and 
have  dinner  together." 

"Not  there,"  she  exclaimed  as  he  turned  toward 
Giuseppe's  place,  and  she  guided  him  down  the  street 
to  another  red  brick  establishment  and  through  the 
front  room  into  a  curtained  booth.  She  threw  her  hat 
aside  and  drank  feverishly  of  the  wine  he  ordered  and 
ate  hungrily  of  the  spaghetti  and  steak;  but  after  a 
few  mouthfuls  she  pushed  her  plate  aside  and  dropped 
her  head  wearily  upon  her  hands. 

Tony  spoke  then.  "How  was  it.  Elena?" 
She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  touch  of  defiance  as  she 
answered :  "I  loved  him — and  I  thought  he  was  goin' 
to  marry  me — he  said  so.  But  he  was  a  foreman  and 
American,  and  I,  after  all,  I'm  only  a  'Dago,'  though 
I  was  born  in  Frisco !  And  when  I  found  he'd  lied 
to  me  and   was  gone — back   East,  they   said — I   didn't 


made  him  do  it.  There  wasn't  nothing  else  fer  me 
but  the  street — it's  about  ended  now.  Pretty  soon  I'll 
go  down  there" — she  motioned  toward  the  bay. 

Tony  listened  to  her  in  silence,  only  the  knuckles  of 
his  weather-hardened  hands  were  white  when  she 
spoke  of  the  foreman.  Presently  she  dropped  her  head 
upon  the  table  and  began  to  cry  in  a  spent  way.  like  a 
child  who  has  almost  sobbed  itself  to  sleep.  Tony  sat 
and  watched  her,  feeling  mutely  through  his  own  pain 
and  bewilderment  that  she,  too,  had  loved  and  hoped 
and  been  cruelly  disappointed.  At  last  he  put  out  his 
hand  and  touched  her  hair. 

"Come,  Elena."  he  said;  "don't  cry.  I  have  a  house 
and  I  will  take  care  of  you.  We  will  be  married  in 
the  morning  and  then  go — home."  His  breath  caught 
a  little  on  the  last  word,  but  he  brought  it  out. 

She  lifted  a  face  clawed  by  tears  and  her  eyes  were 
wide  with  suspicious  amazement.  "Do  you  mean  it. 
Tony?    Marry  me — now?" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "that  is  the  only  way.  We  will  go 
to  the  priest  in  the  morning." 

"Oh.  Tony !"  she  stretched  her  arms  across  the  table 
with  a  gasping  cry.  "Oh,  Tony !  You're  better  to  me 
than  the  Holy  Virgin !  I've  prayed  and  prayed  and 
been  to  early  mass  and  said  my  beads — and  she  didn't 
do  nothin'  to  help  me !" 

A  dim  light  struggled  up  through  Tony's  slow  brain. 
"May  be."  he  said  hesitatingly,  "may  be  the  Holy 
Mother  did  hear  you — and  sent  me.  May  he."  he  went 
on  humbly  in  his  heart,  "this  is  best  for  me,  too." 

Sax  FranciscOj  November,  1909. 


Grant  Under  Fire. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  have  never  been  in 
battle,  let  me  say,  without  seeming  didactic  (w;rites 
General  Morris  Schaff  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly),  that 
the  commanding  general  or  his  corps  commanders  are 
rarely  wdiere  the  artists  have  depicted  them,  on  rearing 
horses  leading  or  directing  amid  a  sheet  of  fire.  There 
are  times,  however,  when  the  artist  is  true  to  life,  as 
when  Sheridan,  seeing  Ayres  and  his  regulars  recoiling 
for  a  moment  under  terrific  lire  at  Five  Forks,  dashed 
in.  and  there  and  then  with  those  flashing  eyes  he  might 
have  been  painted ;  Warren  that  same  day  seized  the 
colors  on  another  part  of  the  field  and  led  on.  But  as 
a  rule  the  corps  commander  chooses  a  position  where 
he  can  see  all  the  field  and  his  troops  as  they  engage. 
The  test  of  his  genius  is  in  choosing  the  critical  moment 
when  he  will  join  them.  Suppose  McClellan  had 
shown  himself  and  ridden  his  lines  at  Gaines's  Mill, 
or  Bragg  at  Chickamauga.  the  outcome  might  have 
been  different.  Owing  to  the  character  of  the  Wilder- 
ness, Grant  had  few  chances  to  seize  opportunities  of 
that  kind.  At  Spottsylvania.  the  night  Upton  was  mak- 
ing his  assault  and  breaking  their  lines  temporarily, 
he  was  close  up,  and  I  sat  my  horse  not  far  from  him. 
He  was  mounted  on  Egypt,  there  were  two  or  three 
lines  of  battle  within  thirty  or  forty  paces  of  each  other 
and  of  him.  The  fire  that  reached  us  was  considerable : 
an  orderly  carrying  the  headquarter  standard  was  killed 
and  a  solid  shot  struck  an  oak  five  or  six  inches  through 
squarely,  not  thirty  feet  from  us,  shivering  it  into 
broom  slivers;  but  through  it  all  Grant  wore  the  same 
imperturbable  but  somewhat  pleading  face. 


: !     They   fired  me   from   the   fact'ry  and   then   the 
ol'  man  turned  me  down — it  was  the  woman,  though. 


That  the  North  Dakota  will  prove  to  be  the  fastest 
and  most  powerful  battleship  thus  far  built  by  any 
nation  in  the  world  seems  assured  by  the  tests.  The 
vessel  developed  a  maximum  speed  of  22.25  knots ;  her 
average  speed  was  21.833  knots — a  considerable  margin 
over  the  estimated  speed'of  21  knots  on  trial  perform- 
ance. The  best  speed  yet  made  by  a  British  battleship 
— the  Bcllcrophon — is  22.1  knots.  The  superiority  of 
the  North  Dakota  is  not  confined  to  speed.  Her  horse- 
power is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  the  British  battle- 
ships; her  displacement  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
Dreadnought,  and  yet  she  has  the  advantage  of  eighteen 
to  twenty  inches  less  draught  of  water  when  fully  laden. 
Both  the  Dreadnought  and  the  North  Dakota  have  ten 
twelve-inch  guns,  but  all  of  the  North  Dakota's  guns 
are  available  in  each  broadside,  as  compared  with  eight 
guns  in  the  British  battleships. 


The  first  lottery  on  record  in  England  was  drawn  in 
London  in  1569,  the  proceeds  being  devoted  to  public 
purposes.  Four  hundred  thousand  lots  were  drawn  for 
the  prizes  of  cash  and  silver  plate,  and  for  four  months 
nothing  else  was  thought  or  talked  of,  and  the 
delight  of  the  winners  and  the  despair  of  the  unfortu- 
nates seemed  equally  exaggerated.  A  perfect  epidemic 
of  lotteries  followed,  there  being  no  laws  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  soon  there  were  lottery  tailors,  lottery  tea 
merchants,  lottery  barbers  (who,  with  each  shave  at 
threepence,  gave  a  ticket  that  might  draw  a  £10  prize), 
lottery  shoeblacks,  lottery  eating-houses  where  for  six- 
pence a  plate  of  meat  and  the  chance  of  drawing  60 
guineas  were  given,  and  so  on  down  to  a  sausage  stall 
in  a  narrow  alley,  where  it  was  written  that  he  who 
bought  a  farthing's  worth  of  sausage  might  realize  a 
capital  of  five  shillings ! 

^«^- 

In  order  to  demonstrate  that  the  anti-Jewish  feeling 
is  growing  less  in  Austria,  the  Philadelphia  Exponent 
savs  :  "It  is  well  known  that  the  dual  empire  does  not 
exclude  Jews  from  the  ranks  of  officers  in  the  army,  not 
even  from  the  highest  grade."  A  recent  return  shows 
that  the  Austrian  army  contains  one  Jewish  lieutenant- 
held  marshal,  three  major-generals,  ten  colonels,  eleven 
lieutenant-colonels,  and  seventeen  majors,  besides  a 
large  number  of  officers  of  lower  grade. 


November  13.  1909. 
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A  GREAT  EXPLORER. 


I:,, 


The  Autobiography  of  Henry  Morton  Stanley  Is  One  of  the 
Notable  Books  of  the  Day. 

Henry  M.  Stanley  died  in  1903  and  now  after  six 
years  we  have  b is  autobiography  in  a  large  volume  of 
538  pages.  The  autobiography  proper  occupies,  how- 
ever, less  than  half  the  volume,  the  remainder  being  put 
together  by  his  wife  from  diary  leaves,  fugitive 
writings,  and  correspondence. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  early  part  of  the  book  dealing 
with  Stanley's  youth  is  entirely  from  his  own  pen  and 
written  with  the  intention  of  autobiographical  publica- 
tion. It  is  of  the  explorer's  youth  that  we  most  need 
an  authoritative  account.  The  finding  of  Livingstone 
who  did  not  wisli  to  be  found,  the  relief  of  Emin  who 
did  not  wish  to  be  relieved,  the  work  on  the  Congo, 
are  so  far  parts  of  current  history  and  have  been  so 
closely  debated  throughout  the  world  that  even  Stanley 
himself  can  do  little  more  than  give  to  them  a  fasci- 
nating personal  touch.  But  of  his  early  life  we  know 
little  enough,  of  that  terrible  time  in  a  Welsh  work- 
house with  its  diet  of  beatings  and  ill-treatment,  of  his 
final  escape  and  emigration  to  America,  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes that  awaited  him  after  landing,  of  his  enlistment 
witli  the  Southern  forces,  participation  in  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  capture  and  imprisonment.  Stanley's  descrip- 
tion of  Camp  Douglas  is  nauseating  in  the  extreme, 
and  lie  hesitates  at  a  comparison  between  the  treatment 
accorded  to  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  prisoners, 
ll  was  not  the  men  but  the  age  that  was  "brutally  sense- 
less, and  heedlessly  cruel,"  and  he  believes  that  the 
sights  seen  at  Camp  Douglas  "will  never  be  seen  in 
America  again." 

Elsewhere  in  his  diaries  he  gives  a  military  opinion 
that  is  not  without  interest.  It  is  dated  February  21, 
1893: 

General    Beauregard   died   last    night   at    New    Orleans.     He 
was  my  old  general   at  the  battle  of  Shiloh 
her. 


1862.     I   remem- 
,  how  enthusiastic  my  fellow-soldiers  were  about 


n  and  I,  being  but  an  inconsiderate  boy,  caught  the  fever 
of  'admiration  a'nd  raved.  Thank  Heaven  there  were  no 
reporters  lo  record  a  boy's  ravings!  This  is  not  to  say  that 
he  was  not  worthy  of  the  soldiers'  respect.  But  his  achieve- 
ments were  not  those  of  a  military  genius,  and  genius  alone 
deserves  such  unmeasured  praise  as  we  gave  him. 

The  Civil  War  only  developed  two  first-rank  men,  and  those 
were  Grant  and  Lee,  but  in  the  second  rank  there  were 
many  who  might  possibly,  with  opportunities,  have  rivaled 
the  fir«t  two.  I  believe  if  it  were  put  to  the  vote  of  the 
military  class  as  to  which  was  the  greater  of  the  two  greatest 
captains  of  the  war  the  vote  would  be  cast  for  Robert  E  Lee 
Nevertheless  there  was  something  in  Grant  which,  though  not 
so  showy  as  the  strategy  and  dash  of  Lee,  makes  me  cast  my 
vote    for    Grant. 

It  is  up  to  this  point  that  Stanley  tells  his  own  unin- 
terrupted and  consecutive  story,  and  it  could  have  been 
told  by  no  one  else.  It  was  not  circumstances  that 
made  Stanley  or  a  mere  happy  fortune  that  called  him 
from  obscurity.  The  intrepid  character  that  as  a  boy 
made  him  defy  the  workhouse  master  and  blind  him 
with  the  fragments  of  his  own  spectacles— and  never 
was  retribution  more  righteous— that  prompted  him  to 
throw  himself  upon  the  world  and  to  seek  every  dan- 
gerous adventure  that  offered,  would  have  brought  him 
to  the  front  at  any  time  or  among  any  people.  His 
was  that  invincible  resolution  of  character,  that  tena- 
cious love  of  conflict  that  would  have  sent  him  to  the 
Crusades  eight  hundred  years  ago  or  to  the  Spanish 
Main  five  centuries  later.  And  he  would  have  made 
his  mark  then  as  now.  . 

Stanlev  spent  the  year  1867  as  the  special  corre- 
spondent' of  the  Missouri  Democrat  and  a  contributor 
to  the  New  York  Herald,  Tribune,  Times,  Chicago 
Republican,  Cincinnati  Commercial,  and  others: 

I  then  came  over  to  New  York,  and  the  Tribune  and  Times 
likewise  paid  me  well.  John  Russell  Young,  the  editor  of 
the  New  York  Tribune,  was  pleased  to  be  very  complimentary 
and  said  he  was  sorry  he  knew  of  nothing  else  in  which  he  could 
'avail  himself  of  the  services  of  "such  an  indefatigable  corre- 
spondent." Bowing  my  thanks,  I  left  the  Tribune  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Herald  office;  by  a  spasm  of  courage,  I  asked  tor 
Mr  Bennett.  By  good  luck,  my  card  attracted  his  attention, 
and  I  was  invited  to  his  presence.  I  found  myself  before 
a  tall  fierce-eyed,  and  imperious-lookmg  young  man,  who  said, 
"Oh  'you  are  the  correspondent  who  has  been  following  Han- 
cock and  Sherman  lately.  Well,  I  must  say  your  letters  arid 
telegrams  have  kept  us  very  well  informed.  I  wish  I  could 
offer  you  something  permanent,  for  we  want  active  men  like 

yU"\'nu  are  very  kind  to  say  so,  and  I  am  emboldened  to  ask 
you  if  I  could  not  offer  myself  to  you  for  the  Abyssinian  ex- 
pedition." .  ...  c  £C   •      * 

"I  do  not  think  this  Abyssinian  expedition  of  sufficient 
importance  to  Americans,  but  on  what  terms  would  you  go  r 

"pither  as  a  special  at  a  moderate  salary,  or  by  letter. 
Of  course,  if  you  pay  me  by  the  letter.  I  should^  reserve  the 
liberty  to  write  occasional  letters  to  other  papers." 

"We  do  not  like  to  share  our  news  that  way  ;  but  we  would 
be  willing  to  pay  you  well  for  exclusive  intelligence.  Have 
you  ever  been  abroad  before?" 

"Oh,  yes.  I  have  traveled  in  the  East,  and  been  to  Europe 
several  times."  .  , .,     _, 

"Well  how  would  vou  like  to  do  this  on  trial?  Pay  your 
own  expenses  to  Abvssinia,  and  if  your  letters  are  up  to  the 
standard,  and  your  intelligence  is  early  and  exclusive,  you 
shall  be  well  paid  by  the  letter,  or  at  the  rate  by  which  we 
engage  our  European  specials,  and  you  will  be  placed  on  the 
permanent    list."  .  ...     „ 

"Very  well,  sir.     I   am   at  your  service,  any  way  you   like. 

"When  do  you  intend  to  start?" 

"I  in  the  2>d,  by  the  steamer  Hecla." 

"That  is  the  dav  after  tomorrow.  Well,  consider  it  ar- 
ranged, just  wait  'a  moment  while  I  write  to  our  agent  in 
London."  . 

In  a  few  minutes  he  had  placed  m  my  hands  a  letter  to 
"Colonel  Findlay  Anderson,  Agent  of  the  New  \  ork  Herald. 
the  Queen's  Hotel,  St.  Martin's  Le  Grand,  London  ;  and  thus 
I  become  what  had  been  an  object  of  my  ambition,  a  regular 
I  hope,  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the  discovery  of  Liv- 
ingstone, although  his  estimate  of  Livingstone's  char- 


of  particular  interest  for  its  discriminating 
justice.  Livingstone  lived  fur  years  among  the  most 
cruel  and  ignorant  savages  in  the  world,  but  he  never 
fired  a  shot  in  anger,  never  "clubbed,  or  clouted,  or 
banned,  or  blasted."  His  manner  was  that  of  a  "cool, 
wise  old  man,  who  felt  offended  and  looked  grave." 

The  finding  of  Livingstone  left  Stanley  once  more 
unemployed.  He  was  now  in  England  and  naturally 
turned  lo  the  English  newspapers  for  occupation: 

A  little  while  after  the  burial  of  Livingstone  at  Westminster. 
I  strolled  over  to  the  office  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and  pointed 
out  to  the  proprietors  how  much  remained  shrouded  in  mys- 
tery  in   Dark  Africa. 

The  proprietor  asked.  "But  do  you  think  you  can  settle  all 
these   interesting   geographical   problems  ?" 

"Nay,  Mr.  Lawson,  that  is  not  a  fair  question.  I  mean  to 
say  I  can  do  my  level  best,  that  nothing  on  my  part  shall  be 
lacking  to  make  a  systematic  exploration  which  shall  embrace 
all  the  regions  containing  these  secrets ;  but  Africa  includes 
so  many  dangers  from  man,  beast,  and  climate,  that  it  would 
be  the  height  of  immeasurable  conceit  to  say  I  shall  be  suc- 
cessful. My  promise  that  I  will  endeavor  to  be  even  with  my 
word  must  be  accepted  by  you  as  sufficient." 

"Well,  well  !  I  will  cable  over  to  Bennett  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  and  ask  if  he  is  willing  to  join  in   this  expedition  of 

Deep  under  the  Atlantic  the  question  was  flashed.  Gordon 
Bennett  tore  open  the  telegram  in  New  York  City,  and,  after 
a  moment's  thought,  snatched  a  blank  form  and  wrote,  "Yes! 
Bennett." 

This  was  the  answer  put  into  my  hand  the  same  day  at 
13S  Fleet  Street.  You  may  imagine  my  feelings,  as  I  read 
the  simple  monosyllable  which  was  my  commission :  bales, 
packages,  boxes,  trunks,  bills,  letters,  flowing  in  a  continuous 
stream  ;  the  writing,  telegraphing,  and  nervous  hurry  and 
flurry  of  each  day's  work,  until  we  sailed!  Follow  me  in 
thought  to  the  deck  of  the  steam-ferry  across  the  English 
Channel  ;  fancy  that  you  hear  my  plucky  fisher-boys  from  the 
Medway,  saying  to  the  white  cliffs  of  Dover,  "Good-bye,  dear 
England  !  and  if  forever,  then  forever  good-bye,  O  England !" 
Think  of  us  a  few  weks  later,  arrived  at  Zanzibar,  where 
we  make  our  final  preparations  for  the  long  journey  we  are 
about   to   make. 

Stanley  has  but  little  to  say  in  the  nature  of  self- 
defense,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  he  was  bitterly 
attacked  not  only  for  brutality  to  the  natives,  but  also 
for  severity  toward  his  white  companions.  Of  the  for- 
mer charge  it  is  safe  to  say  that  we  can  not  judge 
without  experience  of  the  conditions,  although  it  is 
legitimate  to  remember  that  Livingstone  went  to  his 
grave  without  blood  upon  his  hands.  But  to  a  certain 
extent  Stanley's  mission  was  avowedly  aggressive.  He 
was  an  important  factor  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade  at  a  time  when  more  than  a  million  natives  were 
sacrificed  annually  to  this  Moloch  of  greed,  and  if  his 
passage  sometimes  resembled  that  of  a  tornado  he  had 
the  double  stimulus  of  his  mission  and  the  need  for 
self-preservation  against  cruel  and  ferocious  cannibals: 

There  is  always  another  side  to  these  accusations,  and  those 
inclined  to  believe  Bracconier's  ridiculous  charge  of  my  "hard- 
ness" should  try,  first,  how  they  would  like  to  endure  three 
years  of  indolence  and  incapacity  before  they  finally  dismissed 
the  fellow  :  let  those  who  criticized  me  ascertain  whether  this 
man  distinguished  himself  in  other  fields  and  other  missions; 
though  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  Brussels  drawing-room  he 
would  be  found  to  be  an  agreeable  companion;  but  not  in 
Africa,  where  work  has  to  be  done  and  progress  made. 

Then  as  regards  the  colored  people,  good  as  the  majority 
of  Zanz'ibaris  were,  some  of  them  were  indescribably,  and  for 
me  most  unfortunately,  dense.  One  man,  who  from  his  per- 
sonal appearance  might  have  been  judged  to  be  among  the 
most  intelligent,  was,  after  thirty  months'  experience  with  his 
musket,  unable  to  understand  how  it  was  to  be  loaded  !  He 
never  could  remember  whether  lie  ought  to  drop  the  powder, 
or  the  bullet,  into  the  musket  first!  Another  time  he  was 
sent  with  a  man  to  transport  a  company  of  men  over  a  river 
to  camp.  After  waiting  an  hour.  I  strode  to  the  bank  of 
the  river  and  found  them  paddling  in  opposite  directions,  each 
blaming  the  other  for  his  stupidity,  and,  being  in  a  passion 
of  excitement,  unable  to  hear  the  advice  of  the  men  across 
the  river,  who  were  bawling  out  to  them  how  to  manage  their 

canoe.  ....  ,, 

Another  man  was  so  ludicrously  stupid  that  he  generally  was 
saved  from  punishment  because  his  mistakes  were  so  absurd. 
We  were  one  day  floating  down  the  Congo,  and,  it  being 
near  camping  time,  I  bade  him.  as  he  happened  to  be  bowman 
on  the  occasion,  to  stand  by  and  seize  the  grass  on  the  hank 
to  arrest  the  boat  when  I  should  call  out.  In  a  little  while 
we  came  to  a  fit  place,  and  I  cried,  "Hold  hard,  Kirango  ! 
"Please  God,  master,"  he  replied,  and  forthwith  sprang  on 
the  shore  and  seized  the  grass  with  both  hands,  while  we, 
of  course  were  rapidly  swept  down-river,  leaving  him  alone 
and  solitary  on  the  bank  !  The  boat's  crew  roared  at  the 
ridiculous  sight,  but  nevertheless  his  stupidity  cost  the  tired 
men  a  hard  pull  to  ascend  again,  for  not  every  place  was  avail- 
able for  a  camp.  He  it  was,  also,  who,  on  an  occasion  when 
we  required  the  branch  of  a  species  of  arbutus  which  over- 
hung the  river  to  be  cut  away,  to  allow  the  canoes  to  be 
brought  nearer  to  the  bank  for  safety,  actually  went  astride 
of  tlie  branch  and  chopped  away  until  he  fell  into  the  water 
with  the  branch  and  lost  our  axe.  He  had  seated  himself  on 
the  outer  end  of  the  branch  ! 

hich   the 


wounded  with  a  poisoned  arrow  he  deliberately  sucked  it. 
though  had  the  poison  been  fresh  it  might  have  been  a  highly 
dangerous  proceeding.  All  the  whites  passed  through  his 
hands,  and  if  they  do  not  owe  their  lives  to  him,  they  owed 
him  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  relief,  ease,  and  encourage- 
ment, as  well  as  incomparable  nursing. 

Stanley's  interest  in  the  slave  trade  and  its  suppres- 
sion followed  him  to  England,  and  we  have  a  curious 
account  of  an  interview  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  ob- 
jected to  his  use  of  the  word  harbor  as  applied  to  a 
natural  formation,  whereas  the  word  port  or  roadstead 
would  be  preferable : 

This  discussion  occupied  so  much  time  that,  fearing  I  should 
lose  my  opportunity  of  speaking  about  the  slave  trade,  I 
seized  the  first  pause,  and  skipping  about  the  region  between 
Mombasa  and  Uganda,  I  landed  him  on  the  shores  of  the 
Nyanza.  and  begged  him  to  look  at  the  spacious  inland  sea, 
surrounded  by  populous  countries,  and  1  traced  the  circling 
lands.  When  I  came  to  Ruwenzori  his  eye  caught  a  glimpse 
of  two  isolated  peaks. 

"Excuse  me  one  minute,"  said  he ;  "what  are  those  two 
mountains  called  ?" 

"Those,  sir,"  I  answered,  "are  the  Gordon  Bennett  and 
the  Mackinnon  peaks." 

"Who  called  them  by  those  absurd  names?"  he  asked,  with 
the  corrugation  of  a  frown  on  his  brow. 

"I    called    them,    sir." 

"By  what  right?"  he  asked. 

"By  the  right  of  first  discovery,  and  those  two  gentlemen 
were  the  patrons  of  the  expedition." 

"How  can  you  say  that,  when  Herodotus  spoke  of  them 
twenty-six  hundred  years  ago  and  called  them  Crophi  and 
Mophi  ?  It  is  intolerable  that  classic  names  like  those  should 
be  displaced  by  modern  names,  and " 

"I  humbly  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  Crophi  and 
Mophi,  if  they  ever  existed  at  all,  were  situated  over  a  thou- 
sand miles  to  the  northward.  Herodotus  simply  wrote  from 
hearsay,    and " 

"Oh,  I  can't  stand  that." 

"Well,  Mr.  Gladstone."  said  I,  "will  you  assist  me  in  this 
project  of  a  railway  to  Uganda,  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade,  if  I  can  arrange  that  Crophi  and  Mophi  shall  be 
substituted  in  place  of  Gordon  Bennett  and  Mackinnon?" 

"Oh,  that  will  not  do  ;  that  is  flat  bribery  and  corruption  :" 
and,  smiling,  he  rose  to  his  feet,  buttoning  his  coat  lest  his 
virtue   might  yield   to   the  temptation. 

Extracts,  even  of  considerable  length,  must  be  inade- 
quate to  represent  a  book  that  is  so  crowded  with  inci- 
dent and  adventure.  Stanley's  parliamentary  life  must 
be  left  untouched,  while  his  fragmentary  comments 
upon  current  affairs  are  not  without  the  interest  natur- 
ally attaching  to  the  opinions  of  an  adventurous  and 
experienced  mind.  For  example,  he  was  "quite  in 
accord"  with  the  Radical  condemnation  of  the  Jameson 
raid,  and  of  Gordon  he  says  that  ill-fated  general  aban- 
doned his  mission  of  evacuation  and  brought  his  trouble 
upon  himself — "I  hold  that  Gordon  need  not  have  died." 

He  often,  he  says,  wondered  at  Gordon.  "It  was 
optional  with  Gordon  to  live  or  die ;  he  preferred  to  die ; 
I  should  have  lived,  if  only  to  get  the  better  of  the 
Mahdi.  With  joy  of  striving,  and  fierce  delight  of 
thwarting,  I  should  have  dogged  and  harassed  the 
Mahdi,  like  Nemesis,  until  I  had  him  down."  A  map, 
sixteen  photogravures,  and  a  copious  index  complete 
a  notable  book. 

"The  Autobiography  of  Sir  Henry  Morton  Stanley, 
G.  C.  B.."  edited  by  his  wife,  Dorothy  Stanley.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston  and 
New  York;  $5. 

Word  comes  from  Ohio  University  that  Mrs.  A.  D. 
Winship  has  just  entered  the  freshman  class  at  the  age 
of  seventy-nine.  For  two  seasons  she  has  attended  the 
summer  school,  and  now  she  has  planned  a  course  of 
study  which  should  occupy  her  mind  till  she  is  ninety. 
The  Ph.  D.  degree  should  fall  to  her  somewhere  about 
her  eighty-eighth  year.  She  sets  a  capital  example, 
and  it  may  be  hoped  that  all  her  senses  may  be  spared 
her  to  the' end.  After  all  (asks  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican) why  should  education  be  the  monopoly  of.  the 
boys  and  girls?  It  would  be  a  capital  thing  if  a  jaded 
lawyer,  doctor,  or  business  man  who  can  get  a  year  off 
now  and  then  from  his  work  could  steal  off  to  the 
academic  groves  and  refresh  his  mind  by  studying 
things  he  has  forgotten  or  which  have  been  discovered 
since  his  college  days. 


On  the  other  hand  the  documents  from 
latter  part  of  the  book  is  compiled  contain  many  com- 
mendatory references  to  his  companions,  Surgeon 
Parke  receiving  a  special  meed  of  praise : 

Surgeon  Parke's  temper  was  the  best  fitted  for  Africa. 
With  his  unsophisticated  simplicity,  and  amusing  naivete  it 
was  impossible  to  bear  a  grudge  against  him.  Outside  of  his 
profession,  he  was  not  so  experienced  as  Stairs.  When  placed 
in  charge  of  a  company  his  muster-book  soon  fell  into  con 
fusion  ;  but  by  the  erasures  and  rearrangements  it  was  evident 
that  he  did  his  best.  Such  men  may  blunder  over  and  oyer 
again  and  receive  absolution.  He  possessed  a  fund  of  genuine 
wit  and  humor ;  and  the  innocent  pleasure  he  showed  when 
he  brought  smiles  to  our  faces  endeared  him  to  me.  The 
childlike  naivete,  which  distinguished  him  in  Africa  as  in 
London  society,  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  affectionate- 
ness  with  which  every  one  regarded  him.  But  lie  was  super- 
excellent  among  the  sick  and  suffering  ;  then  his  every  action 
became  precise,  firm,  and  masterful.  There  was  no  shade 
of  doubt  on  his  face,  not  a  quiver  of  his  nerves;  Ins  eyes 
grew  luminous  with  his  concentrated  mind.  Few  people  it 
home  know  what  an  African  ulcer  is  like.  It  grows  as  large 
as  the  biggest  mushroom:  it  destroys  the  flesh,  discloses  the 
arteries  and  sinews,  and  having  penetrated  to  the  bone,  con- 
sumes it.  and  then  eats  its  way  round  the  limb.  The  sight  is 
awful,  the  stench  is  horrible;  yet  Parke  washed  and  dressed 
from  twenty  to  fifty  of  such  hideous  sores  daily,  and  never 
winced.  The  young  man's  heart  was  of  pure  gold.  At  such 
times  I  could  lake  off  my  cap,  out  of  pure  reverence  to  1" 
heroism,    skill,    and    enduring     patience. 


When     Stairs     was 


Emperor  William  recently  summoned  Dr.  Bode, 
curator  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  Museum,  to  report  on 
the  allegations  by  English  art  critics  that  the  wax  bust 
recently  purchased  by  the  curator  from  an  English 
dealer  was  a  work  of  Richard  Cockle  Lucas  and  not  the 
work  of  Leonardi  da  Vinci.  Dr.  Bode  on  behalf  of 
the  museum  paid  an  English  art  dealer  $40,000  for  the 
life-sized  bust  of  a  woman  supposed  to  have  been  the 
fifteenth-century  workmanship  of  Da  Vinci.  A  son  o) 
Lucas  has  offered  evidence  that  the  bust  was  made  by 
his  father  in  1846.  Dr.  Bode  submitted  to  the  emperor 
the  proofs  which  had  satisfied  him  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  bust  as  representing  the  workmanship  of  Da 
Vinci.  His  majesty  appeared  to  be  satisfied  that  the 
government's  money  had  not  been  wasted. 

Representative  Norman  H.  White,  of  Brookline. 
Massachusetts,  has  had  his  license  to  run  an  automobile 
revoked  by  the  State  highway  commission.  Mr.  White 
was  so  unfortunate  some  time  ago  as  to  kill  an  cight- 
year-old  child  with  his  car.  lie  settled  the  case  by 
paying  $2000  to  the  parents,  but  the  highway  commis- 
sion, which  evidently  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  de- 
cides that  Mr.  White  is  not  a  safe  person  to  lie  trusted 
with  a  car,  and  that  the  willingness  I"  pay  a  fair  price 
for  the  persons  he  may  kill  does  not  entitle  bint  lo 
privilege. 

Horses  are  scarce  in  Madagascar  and  foi  "i 

a  troop  of  native  cavalry  has  had  its  hursi 
and  given  oxen  as  mounts. 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


Germaine,  by  Henry  C.  Rowland.  Published 
by  the  Tohn  Lane  Company,  New  York; 
$1.50. 

What  are  the  qualities  essential  to  the  lov- 
able young  woman,  to  the  acceptable  heroine? 
A  few  years  ago  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
answer  such  a  question,  and  in  the  resulting 
list  of  virtues  would  be  included  that  becom- 
ing ignorance  of  life  strangely  known  as  in- 
nocence. 

Mr.  Rowland  rears  his  heroine  upon  a  dif- 
ferent plan.  He  endows  her  with  all  the  wis- 
dom of  the  serpent,  saturates  her  with  illicit 
knowledge,  familiarizes  her  with  vice,  and 
then  presents  us  as  a  finished  product  with 
an  unconventional  but  a  noble  woman  to 
whom  self-sacrifice  is  as  natural  as  breathing. 

Germaine's  father  is  killed  in  a  South 
American  revolution  and  his  illegitimate 
daughter  is  left  to  the  care  of  Louis  Marcellin, 
a  Paris  boulevard ier  and  the  brilliant  author 
of  erotic  novels.  Germaine  is  a  low-browed, 
sullen  child  whose  nature  has  been  repressed 
by  the  intensive  ethics  of  a  nunnery  and  who 
is  now  deliberately  introduced  to  the  other 
side  of  the  shield  by  her  guardian.  A  short 
extract  will  show  the  sort  of  girl  into  which 
she  developed — that  is  to  say,  it  will  display 
one  side  of  a  character  that  we  shall  presently 
admit,  reluctantly,  to  be  magnificent.  Ger- 
maine has  been  invited  to  visit  the  Duchess 
of  Dillingham  : 

Marcellin  and  I  could  only  stare.  Had  Ger- 
maine told  us  that  she  had  been  asked  to  visit  at 
Sandringham  we  could  not  have  been  more  sur- 
prised. 

"H'mph!"  snorted  Marcellin,  much  impressed, 
despite  his  socialistic  principles.  "For  when  did 
she    ask   your" 

"For  the  spring  and  summer.  She  said,  'I  wish 
that  you  would  come  and  live  with  me,  my  dear, 
and  get  away  from  that  dreadful  man.' 

"Ho  .  .  .  the  devil  she  did.  What  does  she 
know   about  me,   pray?' 

"Nothing." 

Marcellin  did  not  look  mollified.  "What  does 
she  know  about  you,  Germaine?"  I  asked. 

"Everything.  I  told  her  the  story  of  my  life. 
I  liked  her  very  much.  It  all  came  about  quite 
naturally.  She  asked  me  one  day  if  I  were  re- 
lated to  'poor  Stanley  Prescott,  Lord  Prescott's 
son.'  'He  was  my  father,'  said  I.  She  looked 
puzzled,  then  said,  'And  who  was  your  mother, 
my  dear  ?  I  do  not  seem  to  remember.'  I  told 
her  that  my  mother  was  the  Countess  Szadchaza, 
a  Hungarian.  She  looked  even  more  perplexed, 
then  turned  to  her  son,  Lord  Forrest,  whose  chair 
was  on  the  other  side.  It  appears  that  he  was  a 
fag  of  my  father's,  and  was  devoted  to  him.  'Did 
you  know  that  poor  Stanley  Prescott  married  a 
Hungarian  countess,  George?'  she  asked.  'He  did 
not,'  I  said.  'They  were  never  married.  In  fact, 
I  do  not  think  that  they  even  lived  together.'  .  .  . 
She  asked  me  if  I  were  not  often  shocked  at  the 
things  I  saw  in  traveling  by  caravans  and  on 
island  schooners  and  river  boats,  and  if  I  were 
not  horrified  by  the  degraded  types  of  people  with 
whom  I  came  in  contact.  I  told  her  no,  that 
such  people  were  not,  as  a  rule,  so  degraded  as 
the  upper  classes,  and  that  in  any  case  it  would 
not  matter,    as  I   was  acquainted    with   every    form 


But    that    is    not    true!"     gaspeil 


of  vice. 

"Mon    Dieu 
Marcellin. 

"Is  it  not?  I  thought  that  there  was  nothing 
more  to  learn.  Lord  Forrest  seemed  very  much 
interested,  but  his  mother  sent  him  away  and  then 
asked  me  some  very  personal  questions.  She 
seemed  much  surprised  to  learn  that  I  had  always 
been  virtuous." 

"Sapristi!      You    told    her   that    too." 

"Why  not?  It  is  no  disgrace  .  .  .  except  in 
your    books!"    retorted    Germaine. 

We  may  have  our  doubts  if  the  sort  of 
training  that  Germaine  received  from  her  bo- 
bemian  guardian  would  actually  have  produced 
so  fine  a  woman,  but  as  it  hardly  admits  of 
demonstration  we  must  leave  the  question  for 
private  judgment.  The  book  is  at  least  a 
bold  and   original   one. 


Marie  of  Arcady,  by  F.  Hewes  Lancaster. 
Published  by  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton ;    $1.25. 

It  is  strange  that  the  story-writer  has  neg- 
lected the  'Cajan  people  of  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi, the  people  who  still  lead  an  idyllic  life 
and  with  whom  hospitality  and  the  primitive 
virtues  of  the  domestic  life  are  the  supreme 
essentials    of    existence. 

Mr.  Lancaster  has  shown  us  both  the  wealth 
of  the  material  and  the  fine  uses  to  which  it 
can  be  put.  His  heroine  is  little  Marie  Micou, 
who  wonders  to  Bayou  Bienvenu  and  is  re- 
ceived with  the  unquestioning  hospitality  that 
neither  knows  nor  wishes  to  know  more  than 
the  visible  needs  of  the  moment.  The  story 
of  little  Marie  is  a  good  one,  but  the  peculiar 
charm  of  the  book  is  in  its  revelation  of  com- 
munity character  and  its  portrayal  of  a  virtue 
that  is  not  an  acquisition  but  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  an  unsoiled  human  life.  The  au- 
thor must  do  something  more  of  the  same 
kind  and  so  still  further  identify  himself  with 
the  modern  Acadie  of  which  we  ought  to 
know  more. 

The  Right  to  Believe,  by  Eleanor  Harris  Row- 
land, Ph  D.  Published  by  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  Boston  and  New  York  ■ 
$1.25. 

autl  .r  seems  to  have  had  much  ex- 
'"  dealing  with  those  who  are  com- 
'led  religious  doubters,  and  her  suc- 
i    them   has   tempted   her   to   seek  the 


wider  audience  of  publication.  Her  book  is 
not  a  general  defense  of  Christianity,  but  is 
directed  rather  toward  certain  specified  orders 
of  mind  who  from  their  different  standpoints 
find  a  difficulty  in  accepting  what  is  ordi- 
narily called  Christian  truth.  At  the  head  of 
these  classifications  comes  the  college  student, 
and  the  last  upon  the  list  is  the  "heathen." 
The  author  addresses  her  arguments  to  these 
divisions  and  not  to  those  who  find  themselves 
outside  the  classification.  In  other  words,  she 
has   no   general   mission   to   the   world    of   un- 


belief, but  only  to  certain  sections  thereof, 
and  we  must  bow  to  her  self-imposed  limita- 
tions while  wishing  that  she  had  included 
that  other  category  of  doubters  who  believe 
that  an  impassable  gulf  exists  between  the 
Biblical  teachings  and  their  interpretation  by 
the  Christian  churches,  and  who  for  that  rea- 
son hold  themselves  aloof  from  church  af- 
filiations. 

The  author  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated 
upon  her  style.  It  is  incisive,  direct,  and 
logical. 
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Hirsch  &  Kaiser 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

New  Publications. 
The  American  Book  Company,  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  and  Chicago,  has  published  a 
"Pupil's  Notebook  and  Study  Outline  in 
Oriental  and  Greek  History,"  by  L.  B.  Lewis. 
Price,   25    cents. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  have  pub- 
lished a  satisfactory  edition  of  the  "Tales  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,"  with  twenty-three  illustra- 
tions from  original  designs  by  Frederick 
Simpson  Coburn, 

A  bold  type  book  for  little  children  is 
"Polly  and  Dolly,"  by  Mary  Frances  Blaisdell, 
published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 
The  many  plain  and  colored  illustrations  are 
by  Hermann   Heyer,  and  the  price  is  60  cents. 

"The  Wonders  of  the  Zoo,"  by  Lilian  Gask, 
has  been  published  by  the  Dodge  Publishing 
Company,  New  York,  with  original  illustra- 
tions by  Dorothy  Hardy.  The  author  writes 
brightly  and  with  a  great  fund  of  anecdote. 
The  price  is  $1.25. 

"Italian  Vignettes,"  by  Mary  W.  Arms, 
with  sixteen  illustrations,  is  one  of  those 
books  that  will  go  into  an  overcoat  pocket 
and  that  the  tourist  in  Italy  will  be  glad  to 
have  with  him.  It  is  published  by  Mitchell 
Kennerley,  New  York,  and  the  price  is  $1.25. 

"For  the  Norton  Name,"  by  Hollis  God- 
frey, is  the  story  of  a  boy  who  by  the  sudden 
death  of  his  father  finds  himself  in  charge  of 
a  glass  manufactory  and  how  he  restores  it 
to  prosperity  from  the  point  of  collapse.  It 
is  published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston, 
in  the  "Young  Captains  of  Industry"  series. 
$1.25. 

"Stories  from  the  Iliad,"  by  H.  L.  Havell, 
published  by  the  Dodge  Publishing  Company, 
New  York,  makes  an  attractive  large  print 
volume  and  interestingly  illustrated.  There 
are  twenty-four  stories,  while  the  volume  as 
a  whole  is  one  of  seven  dealing  similarjy  with 
the  Iliad,  Greek  tragedy,  the  Eneid,  the  Old 
Testament,   Don   Quixote,  and  the   Odyssey. 

A  volume  indispensable  to  the  concert-goer 
is  the  "Standard  Concert  Repertory,"  by 
George  P.  Upton.  It  is  otherwise  described 
as  "A  Handbook  of  the  Standard  Overtures, 
Suites,  Symphonic  Poems,  Rhapsodies,  Fan- 
tasias, etc.,  in  the  Modern  Concert  Reper- 
tory," The  contents  include  all  the  important 
works  in  the  current  repertory,  and  will  be 
found  a  complete  supplement  to  the  author's 
previous  handbooks.  The  historical  data  and 
excellent  portraits  of  composers  add  ma- 
terially to  the  interest  of  the  work.  The 
publishers  are  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, and  the  price  is  $1.75. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Little,   Brown  &   Co.    say   that   "Old   Boston 
Days  and  Ways"   is  the  leading  holiday  book- 
on   their  fall  list.     The  author  is  Mary   Caro- 
line   Crawford. 

In  Italy  the  launching  of  the  first  Italian 
Dreadnaught  has  been  taken  very  seriously 
(observes  the  Springfield  Republican) .  and 
the  circumstance  that  it  is  named  Dante  has 
been  taken  as  a  warrant  for  bringing  out 
an  edition  of  the  "Divina  Commedia,"  issued 
by  the  Dante  Society  in  a  monster  volume, 
said  to  be  the  largest  book  in  the  world,  for 
a  present  to  the  crew  of  the  man-of-war.  It 
includes  a  life  of  the  poet  by  Gabriele  d'An- 
nunzio. 

The  ten  great  names  in  the  literature  of 
America,  according  to  Professor  Barrett  Wen- 
del]  in  his  book  "The  Mystery  of  Education 
and  Other  Academic  Performances,"  are 
Irving,  Cooper,  Bryant,  Poe.  Emerson,  Long- 
fellow, Lowell,  Holmes,  Whittier,  and  Haw- 
thorne. 

Mr.  Quiller-Couch  congratulates  himself 
that  his  calling  ties  him  to  no  office  stool, 
makes  him  no  man's  slave,  compels  to  no 
action  that  his  soul  condemns.  "It  sets  me 
free  from  town  life,  which  I  loathe,  and  al- 
lows me  to  breathe  the  clean  air,  to  exercise 
limbs  as  well  as  brain,  to  tread  good  turf, 
and  wake  up  every  morning  to  the  sound  and 
smell  of  the  sea  and  that  wide  prospect  which 
to  my  eyes  is  the  dearest  on  earth.  All  hap- 
piness must  be  purchased  with  a  price,  al- 
though people  seldom  recognize  this,  and  a 
part  of  the  price  is  that  thus  living  a  man 
can  never  amass  a  fortune.  But  as  it  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely  I  could  have  done  this  in 
any  pursuit  I  may  claim  to  have  the  better  of 
the   bargain." 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York,  have 
published  "A  Wordsworth  Calendar,"  edited 
by  Albert  E.   Sims,  with  frontispiece  portrait. 

Suffragettes  made  their  first  appearance  in 
politics,  says  Professor  Frank  Abbott  of 
Princeton  University  in  his  "Society  and  Poli- 
tics in  Ancient  Rome,"  in  195  B.  C,  the  occa- 
sion for  their  rise  being  the  cruel  Oppian 
law  forbidding  women  "to  have  more  than 
half  an  ounce  of  gold,  to  wear  a  particolored 
garment,  or  to  ride  in  a  chariot  within  the 
city  or  within  a  mile  of  it  except  for  religious 
purposes." 

Mr.  Charles  Battell  Loonu's's  father  was  a 
noted   tenor   in   his   day,   and   his   grandfather 


was  a  New  England  divine  who  had  the  en- 
lightenment lo  preach  a  sermon  against 
slavery  as  far  back  as  the  early  thirties.  All 
the  Loomises  in  America  are  descended  from 
Joseph  Loomis,  who  built  a  house  in  Wind- 
sor, Connecticut,  in  1639.  Part  of  this 
wooden  house  is  still  standing  and  none  but 
Loomises  have  ever  lived  in  it  from  that  time 
to  this;  the  only  known  case  of  the  kind  in 
the  United   States. 

Enough  copies  of  William  Allen  White's 
novel,  "A  Certain  Rich  Man,"  have  been  sold 
in  Emporia,  Kansas,  to  provide  every  family 
in  the  town  with  a  copy. 


New  Books  Received. 
"A  Child's  Guide  to  Music,"  by  Daniel  Gregory 
Mason.      Baker   &   Taylor. 

"Actions  and  Read  ions,"  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 
Uoubleday,    Page. 

"A  Dog  of  Flanders  and  Other  Stories,"  by 
"Ouida."      Lippincott. 

"A  Gentle  Knight  of  Old  Erandenburg,"  by 
Charles   Major.      Macmillan. 

"A  Memoir  of  William  Edward  Hartpole 
Lecky,"    by    his  wife.      Longmans. 

"American  Foreign  Policy,"  by  a  Diplomatist. 
Houghton   Mifflin. 

"Beasley's  Christmas  Party,"  by  Booth  Tark- 
ington.      Harper's. 

"California  and  Other  Sonnets,"  by  Fanny 
Purdy    Palmer.      Paul    Elder. 

"Chatterbox."     Dana  Estes. 

"Decisive  Battles  of  America,"  edited  by  Ripley 
Hitchcock.      Harper's. 

"Forty  Minutes  Late,"  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 
Scribner's. 

"Gulliver's  Travels,"  illustrated  by  Arthur 
Rackham.      Dutton. 

"Handel,"  by  A.  A.   Streatfield.     John   Lane. 

"In  Ambush,"  by  Marie  Van  Yorst.  Lippin- 
cott. 

"In  Lockerbie  Street,"  by  Mabel  Potter  Dag- 
gett.     Dodge. 

"In  the  Border  Country,"  by  Josephine  Daskam 
Bacon.     Doubleday,  Page. 

"Jacques  Tournebroche,"  by  Anatolc  France. 
John   Lane. 

"John  of  the  Woods,"  by  Alice  Farwell  Brown. 
Houghton   Mifflin. 

"Letters  from  G.    G."     Henry  Holt. 

"Literary  By-Paths  in  OKI  England,"  by  Henry 
C.    Shelley.      Little,    Brown. 

"London,"  by  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn.  Bren- 
tano's. 

"Longfellow's  Country,"  by  Helen  A.  Clarke. 
Baker    &    Taylor. 

"Longshore  Boys,"  by  W.  O.  Stoddard,  Jr. 
Lippincott. 

"Lost  Borders,"  by  Mary  Austin.     Harper's. 

"Macbeth,"  edited  by  Homer  B.  Strague.  Sil- 
ver,   Burdett. 

"Madame  de  Maintenon,  Her  Life  and  Times," 
by    C.    C.    Dyson.      John    Lane. 

"Maria  Edgeworth  and  Her  Circle  in  the  Days 
of  Buonaparte  and  Bourbon,"  by  Constance  Hill. 
John    Lane. 

"Mexico,"  by  W.   E.   Carson.      Macmillan. 

"My  Day:  Reminiscences  of  a  Long  Life,"  by 
Mrs.    Roger  A.   Pryor.      Macmillan. 


"My   Quest   <>f  the   Arabian   Horse,"   by   Homer 
I  lavenport,      Dodge. 

"Penguin     Island,"     by     Anatole     France.       John 
Lane. 

"Piano    Compositions     Ludwig    van    Beethoven." 
Oliver    Ditson. 

"Polly    and    Dolly,"    by    Mary    Francis    Blaisdejh 
Little,    Brown. 

"Practical     Agriculture,"     by    John     W.     Wilkin- 
son.    American    Book   Co. 

"Ruses,"    by    Hernial  m     Suderman.       Scribner's. 

"Round  the  World  in  a  Motor-Car,"  by  Antonio 
Sea  r  fug  liu.      Kennerley. 

"Sixty    Years   with    the   Bible,"    by    William   New- 
ton Clarke.     Scribner's. 

"Steve's     Woman,"     by     Mrs.     Havelock     Ellis. 
Mc  Bride. 

"The  Backwoodsman,"  by  Charles  G.  D.  Rob- 
erts.     Macmillan. 

"The  Big  Strike  at  Siwasli,"  by  George  Fitch. 
Doubleday,    Page. 

"The  Buried  City  of  Kenfig,"  by  Thomas  Gray.* 
Appleton. 

"The  Cash  Intrigue,"  by  George  Randolph 
Chester.      Bobbs-Merrill. 

"The    Delineator   Prize  $3000   Houses."      Dodge. 

"The  Doors  of  Life,"  by  Walter  De  Voe. 
Funk    &    Wagnalls. 

"The  Essentials  of  Piano  Playing,"  by  Clayton 
Johns.      Oliver    Ditson. 

"The  Garden  in  the  Wilderness,"  by  "A  Her- 
mit."    Baker  &  Taylor. 

"The  Gateway  to  the  Sahara,"  by  Charles  Wel- 
lington Furlong.      Scribner's. 

"The  Girl  Who  Earns  Her  Own  Living,"  by 
Anna    Steese    Richardson.      Dodge. 

"The  God  of  Love,"  by  Justin  Huntly  McCar- 
thy.      Harper's. 

"The  Haven,"   by   Eden    Phillpotts.     John    Lane. 

"The  Hygiene  of  the  Schoolroom,"  by  William 
F.    Barry,    M.    D.     Silver,    Burdett. 

"The  Lady  of  Big  Shanty,"  by  F.  Berkeley 
Smith.      Doubleday,  Page. 

"The  Lady  Nurse  of  Ward  E,"  by  Amanda 
Akin    Stearns.      Baker    &   Taylor. 

"The  Last  Journals  of  Horace  Walpole,"  edited 
by  A.   Francis   Steuart,  2  vols.     John  Lane. 

"The  Lilac  Girl,"  by  Ralph  Henry  Barbour. 
Lippincott. 

"The  Lords  of  High  Decision,"  by  Meredith 
Nicholson.      Doubleday,   Page. 

"The  Players  of  London,"  by  Louise  Beech er 
Chancellor.      Dodge. 

"The  Price  of  Lis  Doris,"  by  Maarten  Maar- 
tens.      Appleton. 

"The  Red  Book  of  Heroes,"  by  Mrs.  Lang. 
Longmans. 

"The  Secret  of  Old  Thunderhead,"  by  Louise 
Godfrey    Irwin.      Henry    Holt. 

"The  Soul  of  a  Turk,"  by  Victoria  de  Bunsen. 
lohn  Lane. 

"The  Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City  Streets," 
by   Jane   Addams.      Macmillan. 

"The  Story  of  Rustem  and  Other  Persian  Hero 
Tales,"  bv   Elizabeth    D.    Renniger.      Scribner's. 

"The  Up-to-Date  Sandwich  Book,"  by  Eva 
Greene  Fuller.     McClurg. 

"The  Winning  Lady,"  by  Mary  E.  Wilkins  Free- 
man.     Harper's. 

"The  Wistful  Years,"  by  Roy  Rolfe  Gilson. 
Baker   &   Taylor. 

"Verses,"  by   E.   F.   Green.      Robertson. 

"When  She  Came  Home  from  College,"  by 
Marian  K.  Hurd  and  Jean  B.  Wilson.  Houghton 
Mifflin. 

"Wigwam  Evenings,"  by  Charles  A.  Eastman 
and    Elaine    Goodale    Eastman.      Little,    Brown. 
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Wonderful  Vailed  of  the  Nile 
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A  Successful  Novel  by  a  California  Author 

Second  Edition 

The  Winning 
Chance 

By  ELIZABETH  DEJEANS 

Colored  Frontispiece 


"A  book  which  will  arouse  as  much 
discussion  as  Eugene  Walter's  play, 
'The  Easiest  Way.'  " 

—  St.  Louis  Times. 

"Mrs.  Dejeans  has  done  a  finer  bit 
of  psychology  than  the  author  has  done 
in  'The  Inner  Shrine.'  The  book  is 
more  dramatic. " — Los  Angeles  Times. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT  CO.  WffiMSL 


Chafing  Dish  Cooking 

Many  dainty  dishes  can  be 
prepared  in  a  chafing  dish. 

LEA&PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE     ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 

adds  a  piquant  flavor  indis- 
pensable to 
good  chafing 
dish  cooking. 

Fish,  Shrimps, 
Oysters,  Clams  and 
Lobsters;  Frogs' 
Legs  and  Welsh 
Rarebit  are  given 
an  appetizing  and 
delicate  relish  by 
its  use. 

Imitated  tut 
Never  equalled. 

John  Duncan's  Sons, 
Agents,  N.Y. 


TOWNSEND'S 

CALIFORNIA  GLACE 
FRUITS  AND  CANDIES 

27  years  in  Palace  Hotel  BIdg. 

ALL  ORDERS  GIVEN    PROMPT  ATTENTION   AT 

Store  Factory 

46  Market  Street  117  San  Jose  Ave. 

Phone  Douglas  4814  Phone  Mission  378 

Also  al  Ihe  newsstands  al  lie  FAIRMONT  and  ST.  FRANCIS 

New  store  will  open  Sept.  15,  '09,  at 

755  Market  Street 


Trappers  Make  More  Money 
Copy  of  HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER, 
a  monthly  maga/ine,  160  or  more 
?gV  paces  about  steel  traps,  snares,  dead- 
falls, t rapping secrets,  raw  furs,  does, 
big  game  hunting,  etc.,  and  a  64-page  booklet  containing 
GAME  LAWS.  Camping  Hints,  etc..  all  for  10  cenls. 
A.  R.  Harding  Pub.  Co.,   Box  409,  Columbus,  Ohio 


All  Kinds  o 

:  Rubber  Goo( 

Is 

Goodyear  Rubber 

R.  H.  PEASE.  President 

Co. 

587-589-591  M 

arket  Street,  at 

Second 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

PASSION 
PLAY 


iEUROPE 


I  $240 

'(todays) 
1   AND  UP. 


EDUCATIONAL  TOURS-PREPARATORY  READING 
THE  BOSTON  TRAVEL  SOCIETY 

203  Berkeley  PldK..  Bo  Inn.  Moss. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


CHARLES  COOPER 

Teacher  of  Piano 
3150  JACKSON  STREET 

TELEPHONE  WEST  574 


TRAINING  OF  THE  SPEAKING  VOICE 

Impediment  of  Speech  Corrected 

Charles  D.  von  Neum." 

Shidio,  2836  Garber  Sir. -i   i 


THE    ARGONAUT 


November  13,  1909. 


THOMAS'S    SECOND    PSYCHOLOGICAL 
PLAY. 

Augustus  Thomas  has  followed  his  "The 
Witching  Hour"  with  another  play,  "The 
Harvest  Moon,"  which  develops  the  same  mo- 
tive of  thought  suggestion  or  silent  impression 
of  will-power.  This  new  drama  was  brought 
out  a  few  days  ago  at  the  Garrick  Theatre, 
New  York,  and  is  spoken  of  already  as  a  pro- 
nounced success.  The  plot  of  the  play,  as 
given  in  a  review  in  Town  Topics,  is  not  par- 
ticularly inviting,  but  it  is  the  working  out  of 
the  scheme  by  actors  of  ability  and  power  that 
really  makes  its  fate.  To  the  intelligent,  sin- 
cere, and  forceful  work  of  John  Mason  much 
of  the  impressiveness  of  "The  Witching 
Hour"  was  due.  Another  actor  in  the.  same 
part  in  the  New  York  cast  at  the  Lincoln 
Square  Theatre  was  preachy  and  unconvinc- 
ing. This  is  the  story  told  in  "The  Harvest 
Moon"  : 

The  "subject"  in  this  case  is  a  young  girl. 
Dora,  who  has  been  brought  up  as  the  sup- 
posed daughter  of  Professor  Fullerton,  of 
Harvard,  by  her  Aunt  Cornelia.  In  reality 
she  is  the  daughter  of  Fullerton's  divorced 
wife  by  an  unknown  father,  and  her  aunt  has 
dinned  into  her  that  she  inherits  the  insta- 
bility and  moral  weakness  of  her  mother,  un- 
til the  continued  suggestion  has  warped  her 
character  in  these  directions.  -  Meanwhile,  she 
is  engaged  to  a  young  man,  Mr.  Holcomb. 
who  has  written  a  play,  found  a  manager  to 
produce  it,  and  cast  her.  for  the  principal  part. 
The  family,  led  by  Aunt  Cornelia,  opposes 
her  A  Monsieur  Vavin  arrives  on  the  scene 
as  friend  of  the  family.  It  is  soon  evident 
to  the  audience  that  he  is  the  girl's  father. 
He  sets  himself  to  correct  her  impression  of 
her  mother  and  to  strengthen  herself  with  the 
courage  to  rely  upon  her  own  individuality. 
She  decides  for  the  stage,  but  at  the  dress- 
rehearsal  resents  the  way  in  which  her  lover 
has  objected  to  her  reading  of  the  part. 
Again  Monsieur  Vavin  intervenes  and  shows 
the  girl  that  she  was  wrong  to  oppose  the 
stage  manager  and  the  latter  that  he  was 
wrong  in  opposing  her  reading  of  the  part. 
Thus  in  the  light  of  a  mutual  understanding 
he  brings  them  together  under  "The  Harvest 
Moon  "  But  more  troubles  ensues.  Informed 
by  Aunt  Cornelia  of  the  circumstances  of  her 
birth,  Dora  thinks  herself  unfit  to  be  Hol- 
comb's  wife;  so  Vavin  has  to  explain  that  she 
was  born  in  wedlock  and,  as  a  final  prop  to 
her  courage,  tells  her  he  is  her  father. 

The  idea  involved  is  superior  to  its  evolu- 
tion for  Mr.  Thomas  has  gone  to  the  stage 
scrap-heap  for  material.  The  sour-minded, 
tart-tongued  woman  under  various  guises,  as 
mother-in-law,  wife,  aunt,  or  step-sister,  is  an 
old  pupnet  to  be  relied  on  to  start  an  easy 
laugh.  The  professor  is  a  nobody  ;  Holcomb. 
the  average  high-souled,  raw  cub  of  a  lover, 
while  some  minor  characters,  a  Mrs.  Winthrop 
and  her  booby  of  a  son  and  a  prattling  old 
judge  at  whom  she  sets  her  cap,  are  familiar 
stage  personages.  Even  Monsieur  Vavin  has 
his  prototype  in  Svengali.  Mr.  Thomas,  how- 
ever, has  given  a  distinctly  original  turn  to  his 
character  and  made  it  very  human  and  inter- 
esting. Dora,  also,  as  ,the  hishly  strung 
supersensitive  girl,  comes  near  being  a  crea- 
tion. The  part,  however,  is  left  as  a  sketch, 
and  from  lack  of  filling  in  and  building  up  is 
disposed  to  be  somewhat  the  usual  type  of  a 
lovable,  shiftless-minded  girl,  following  her 
own  whim  and  expecting  to  have  it  gratified. 
The  gradual  change  in  her  character  as  the 
result  of  Vavin's  suggestion  has  scarcely  been 
unfolded.  The  author,  indeed,  has  fallen  into 
the  error  he  attributes  to  the  young  dramatist 
in  the  play,  that  he  lets  his  audience  hear 
what  is  going  on,  but  does  not  make  them  see 
it.  This  lack  of  grip  and  conclusiveness  per- 
vades the  play.  All  the  characters  except 
Vavin  are  mere  sketches,  the  worst  flaw  being 
that  of  Aunt  Cornelia,  whose  disagreeableness 
is  so  brutal  that  its  suggestion  would  have 
been  to  make  a  highly  sensitive  girl  rebound 
into  opposition  and  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  her  mother  was  a  much-maligned  person. 
In  consequence  of  the  looseness  of  charac- 
terization the  play  settles  down  to  business 
very  slowly,  dragging  noticeably  until  the  ar- 
rival of  the  blood  and  brain  reality  of  Vavin. 
In  the  second  act  it  reached  a  fine  scene  be- 
tween him  and  Dora,  and  then  again  became 
hopelessly  disconnected.  The  third  act  has 
but  a  slender  relation  to  the  story  and  seems 
to  have  been  dragged  in.  Therefore  it  is  no 
surprise  to  discover  that  this  was  actually  the 
case,  the  scene  having  been  originally  written 
as  a  one-act  piece  to  be  played  at  the  Lambs 

Club. 

-*»*■ 

Vocal  Instruction  as  an  Art. 
"You   have   temperament,"   said   Signor,   the 
singing  teacher,  to  the  female  icicle  who  was 
having  her  voice  tried. 
She  entered  the  class! 

"You  display  artistic  reserve,"  Signor  said 
to  the  bursting  basso  who  rattled  the  roof 
with   his  bawling. 

He  entered  the  class! 

"You   have    rare    vocal    equipment,"    Signor 
said    to    the    attenuated    alto    who    sang    with 
her   eyebrows   and   shoulders. 
She  entered  the  class  ! 

"You   sing   with   unusual   intelligence,"   said 
Signor  to  the  tiny  tenor  who  did  not  under- 
stand a  word  of  the  texts  he  uttered. 
He  entered  the  class ! 

"You  have  wide  range,"  Signor  said  to  the 
capacious  contralto  who  sang  three  tones  and 
talked  the  res.. 

She  entered  the  class! 

"Your   top   tones   have   tenor   quality,"    said 
Signor    lo    '"  e     burly .  baritone     who     almost 
she      he  ventured  above   middle   D. 
erui    the   class  ! 
re    a    born    dramatic    soprano,"    said 


Signor  to  the  shrinking  young  thing  who 
bleated  "Violets"  in  tremulous,  piping  tone- 
lets. 

She  entered  the  class  ! 

"Your  eyes  look  beautiful  when  you  sing 
'For  All  Eternity,'  "  said  Signor  to  the  poor, 
plain  person  who  had  neither  voice,  diction, 
intelligence,    nor    musical    feeling. 

She   entered   the   class ! 

"I  must  place  you  in  opera,"  said  Signor 
to  the  bow-legged,  cross-eyed  clerk  who  sold 
ribbon  on  weekdays  and  sang  in  the  choir  on 
Sundays. 

He  entered  the  class ! 

"You  would  make  an  ideal  Mimi  or  Madam 
Butterfly,"  said  Signor  to  the  middle-aged 
lady  with  the   58   bust. 

She    entered   the   class !    .    .    . 

In  fact,  Signor's  class  is  full  to  overflow- 
ing, and  he  does  not  understand  why  other 
vocal  teachers  are  complaining  this  season. — 
Musical  Courier. 


CURRENT   VERSE. 


A  Fancy. 
Above    the    Birches    were    dreams    adrift. 

For    spent    was   the   bright    October   day; 
The  flight  of  the  homing  birds  was  swift 

And  I  drank  of  wonder  upon  my  was — 
Drank  the  draft    from   a    wind-tossed    cup 

With  soul  athrill   and  with  thirst  akeen. 
While  the  sky   in    the   east   held    darkening  clouds 

And  the   sky  in  the  west  the  sunset  sheen. 

The    whispering    Birches    saw    her    first — 

The  Autumn  Nymph    with  her   rustling,  feet — 
The  Frost  had  wounded  her  glowing  heart, 

But  she  spoke  us,    fair,   as  she  passed   us,   fleet; 
To    her  we  lifted   our  gold-red  cups: 

"Here's  to  the  maid  who  can  smile  and  die!" 
Then   we  watched    her   enter  the    painted    wood, 

The  affrighted    Birches — the   Wind — and    I. 
—Edith    Livingston    Smith,    in    Harper's    Bazar. 


Ah,  Sweet  Is  Tipperary. 
Ah,    sweet   is    Tipperary    in    the    springtime   of   the 
year, 
When  the  hawthorn's  whiter  than  the  snow. 
When  the  feather  folk  assemble  and  .the  air  is  all 
a-tremble 
With  their  singing  and  their  winging  to  and  fro; 
When     queenly     Slieve-na-mon     puts     her     verdant 
vesture    on, 
And  smiles  to  hear  the  news  the  breezes  bring; 
When  the  sun  begins  to  glance  on  the  rivulets  that 
dance — 
Ah,    sweet   is   Tipperary   in    the  spring! 

Ah,    sweet    is    Tipperary   in    the    springtime   of  the 
year, 
When  the  mists  arc  rising  from  the  lea, 
When   the   Golden   Vale   is   smiling    with    a    beauty 
all    beguiling 
And  the  Suir  goes  crooning  to  the  sea; 
When  the  shadows  and   the  showers  only  multiply 
the  flowers 
That  the  lavish  hand  of  May  will  fling; 
When    in    unfrequented    ways,    fairy    music    softly 
plays — 
Ah,  sweet  is  Tipperary  in  the  spring! 

Ah,    sweet    is  Tipperary    in    the    springtime   of   the 
year, 
When    life   like   the  year   is   young. 
When  the  soul  is  just  awaking  like  a  lily  blossom 
breaking, 
And  love  words  linger  on  the  tongue; 
When  the  blue  of  Irish   skies  is  the  hue  of  Irish 
eyes, 
And  love  dreams- cluster  and  cling 
Round    the    heart    and    round    the    brain,    half    of 
pleasure,    half   of  pain — 
Ah,   sweet  is  Tipperary  in   the  spring! 
— Denis  A.  McCarthy,  in  "A   Round  of  Rimes." 


Mr.  Hewlett  and  America. 
Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett  has  never  been  in 
America.  "I  have  never  been,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  I  shall  ever  go,"  is  the  way  Mr. 
Hewlett  put  it  recently.  "It  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  a  terribly  upsetting  journey, 
and  I  hate  to  be  upset.  I  know  that  I  should 
loathe  New  York  just  as  I  loathe  London, 
which  I  hate  so  much  that  I  always  write 
there,  because  there  is  nothing  pleasant  to 
distract  me."  When  Mr.  Hewlett  is  writing 
he  lives  in  the  exclusive  Northwick  Terrace, 
hard  by  St.  John's  Wood,  in  a  house  of  white 
stucco,  brass-trimmed,  and  bordered  with 
flowers.  He  has,  however,  a  favorite  country 
place  near  Salisbury,  where,  as  he  puts  it, 
"the  life  is  so  adorable  that  I  have  not 
strength  of  mind  sufficient  to  give  it  up  and 
tie  myself  to  my  desk."  The  dislike  of  travel 
may  be  at  the  root  of  Mr.  Hewlett's  disin- 
clination to  come  to  America,  or  something 
else  may  be.  "You  raging  Americans,"  he 
said  to  a  companion  recently — "you  raging 
Americans  do  not  conceal  your  feelings  well. 
There  is  no  reason  why  you  should." 


In  view  of  the  divorce  proceedings  re- 
cently brought  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie  a  number 
of  well-known  literary  men  issued  an  appeal 
to  the  press  of  Great  Britain  to  confine  their 
reports  to  a  bare  statement  of  facts.  The 
plea  was  based  upon  the  ground  that  the 
plaintiff  had  been  a  distinguished  journalist, 
that  his  work  in  fiction  and  the  drama  had 
given  wholesome  pleasure  to  thousands,  and 
the  pain  caused  him  by  the  proceedings 
would  be  increased  by  publicity.  This  ap- 
peal was  respected  by  the  newspapers  of  the 
country    almost    without    exception. 


Out  of  the  vast  estate  of  the  late  H.  H. 
Rogers  an  income  of  $100,000  a  year  only 
was  left  to  Mrs.  Rogers.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  Rogers  fortune  was  left  in  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  the  four  children.  Each  will  get 
one-half  the  principal  ,of  the  trust  on  reach- 
ing the  age  of  forty. 


President  Taft,  addressing  eight  hundred 
girl  students  at  Columbus,  Mississippi,  in- 
dorsed votes  for  women  "when  they  all  want 
them." 


I      Liqueur 
Peres  Chartreux 


"*""''  Mw>  '**"* 

feres  HH 


The  original  and  genuine  Chartreuse  has 
always  been  and  still  is  made  by  tho  Carthu- 
sian Monks  f  Peres  Chartreuxi,  who,  since  their 
expulsion  from  France,  have    been-  located  at 

§  Tarragona,  Spain;  and,  although  the  old  labels 
and  insignia  originated  by  the  Monks  have 
been  adjudged  by  the  Federal  Courts  of  this 
_»  country  to  be  still  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
2  Monks,  their  world-renowned  productis  now- 
S[       adays  known  as"Liqueur  Peres  Chartreux." 

C     At  first-class  Wine  Merchants.  Grocers.  Hotels,  Catts. 

C  Batjer  &  Co..  45  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y.  w 
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The  Comfort  of  the 
Telephone 


The  Exile. 
Land,     to     the     lee !       An     alien     land,     across     a 

stranger    sea; 
But    since    I    sailed    ungricved    nor    missed,     that 

land    is   home   to   me. 
Home? — Kinless    soul,    to   you    and   me,    the    whole 

wide    world    is    "home"; 
Exiled,    I,    a    storm-lost    gull,    tossed    seaward    like 

sea    foam, 
Driftwood  of  a  human   wreck,    I   float    from   shore 

to   shore ; 
And   "home"   lies  here,  or   "home"  lies  there — but 

Home — ah,    nevermore! 

See  yonder  curling  soft  white  clouds  roll  up 
beyond   those   hills; 

See  how  the  palms  nod  drowsily  along  those  low- 
land   rills! 

Hark!  Inland  chimes  drone  dulcet-toned  across 
the    listless    air; 

And  alien  peoples  kneel  and  chant  to  alien  gods 
their  prayer. 

The  smoke  lifts  lazily  and  slow  above  the  red- 
roofed   town; 

Wan  twilight  roams  the  arid  dunes,  then,  foot- 
fall-less,   creeps    down. 

See   how   the  grayling  gulls  swoop  low  above   yon 

coral    rip, 
And   plunge  into   its   shadowed    depths,    and    rise — 

and  turn — and  dip! 
See   how   the  spray    leaps  at    our   bows   as  we   sail 

swiftly    on! 
The    lights    upon    the    land    astern    glow — flicker— 

and  are  gone. 

The    mists     creep    close    through     the    gloom — the 

mist-wraiths,    ghostly   still; 
Our    ship    gropes    on,    blind    with    the    night,    and 

bears  me  where  slie  will. 
Vague    whisp'ring    winds    steal    o'er    the    seas;    the 

Dark's  call  to  its  own, 
And    I    stare,    sightless,    back    toward    Love,    and 

dree  my  weird   alone. 
Driftwood  of  a   human    wreck,    I    float    from   shore 

to    shore; 
My   heart   tossed   here,   my   heart  tossed   there,  but 

Peace- — oh,    nevermore. 
— Florence     Henderson     Petrie,     in     Ne-w      York 

Times. 


The  Bell  System  has  become  the 
nervous  system  of  the  business  and  social 
world. 

The  comfort  it  affords  the  women  in 
the  homes  of  America  cannot  be  measured. 

Do  you  measure  it  in  considering  the 
value  of  your  Bell  telephone  ? 

The  mother  of  children  can  find  out 
where  they  are  at  any  particular  hour  of 
the  day— and  how  they  are— even  though 
their  visits  carry  them  to  the  country  vil- 
lage or  the  city  hundreds  of  miles  away. 

The  husband  on  a  trip  talks  from  his 
hotel  room  to  his  wife  at  home. 

There  is  a  world  of  comfort  in  the 
knowledge  that  you  can  talk  together  at 
a  moment's  notice,  wherever  you  may  be. 


The  Bell  telephone  has  a  special  value 
because  it  is  everywhere— because  at  sight 
you  feel  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  a 
Bell  instrument  or  a  Beli  sign. 

There  are  over  4,000,000  Bell  stations 
You  cannot  use  them  all,  but  from  time  to 
time  you  have  a  real  vital  need  for  one. 
Which  one  you  cannot  foretell. 

There  are  six  billion  calls  over  the  tele- 
phones of  the  Bell  System  every  year. 

Many  of  these  are  comforting  calls  from 
afar,  calls  whose  actual  money  value  can 
no  more  be  reckoned  than  the  value  of 
the  happiness  which  one  man  has  and 
another  man  cannot  buy. 

The  very  existence  of  the  Bell  telephone 
service  has  its  value  to  you,  even  at 
moments  when  you  are  not  using  it. 


The  Bell  Long  Distance  service  offers,  ready 
recruited  for  your  call,  the  largest  body  of  active 
business  men  in  the  world.  If  you  have  a  telephone, 
avail  yourself  of  its  long   distance  possibilities. 

The  highest  type  of  public  service  can  be  achieved  only  by  one  policy,  one  system, 

universal  service. 

The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

Every  Bell  Telephone  Is  the  Center  of  the  System 
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"THE  THREE  TWINS." 

By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 

When,  in  those  opium-inspired  dreams  of 
John  Jasper,  in  Dickens's  "Edwin  Drood," 
the  Sultan  went  by  to  his  palace  in  long  pro- 
cession, ten  thousand  and  thrice  ten  thou- 
sand dancing  girls  swelled  its  ranks.  For 
youth  loves  the  dance,  and  young  men, 
whether  in  opium  dreams  or  out  of  them, 
love  dancing  girls,  sometimes  to  their  cost. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  one  sees  groups  of 
men — not  all  of  them  young,  though — taking 
in  "The  Three  Twins"  at  the  Garrick  this 
week. 

"The  Three  Twins"  has  a  kind  of  a  sort 
of  a  California  origin,  as  it  is  adapted  from 
Mrs.  Pacheco's  farce,  "Incog" — or  rather  as 
it  confusedly  announces  on  the  programme, 
"from  Mrs.  Pacheco's  farce  'Incog"  by 
Charles  Dickson."  At  all  events,  Mrs.  Pa- 
checo  is  evidently  responsible  for  the  origin 
of  the  plot,  although  possibly  the  author  of  a 
story  that  passes  through  the  transmutation 
process  of  being,  converted  to  the  book  of  a 
musical  comedy  would  feel  giddily  unac- 
quainted in  seeing  it  in  its  new  guise. 

The  three  twins  are  three  men  whose 
physiognomical  duplications  result  in  as  many 
mix-ups  as  in  "The  Three  Dromios."  Each 
one  has  either  a  wife  or  a  sweetheart,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  brilliant-witted  au- 
dience never  missed  spotting  the  right  mari, 
these  sapient  dames  were  perpetually  clasping 
the  wrong  one  to  their  bosoms.  It  does  sound 
rather  trite,  doesn't  it?  Not  much  difference 
from  the  dear  old  stories  told  once  more,  ex- 
cept for  the  addition  of  a  third  motive  for 
confusion. 

The  bone  and  sinew  of  the  show  is  Victor 
Morley,  the  comedian-in-chief,  who  is  on  the 
stage,  fortunately,  the  greater  part  of  the 
time,  and  who  contrives  to  make  himself  in- 
dispensable. Not,  be  it  said,  from  any  paucity 
of  numbers  in  the  company,  for  there  are 
girls  and  girls  and  girls.  There  is  the  slen- 
der, long-limbed  show-girl,  with  the  gliding 
gait  and  the  wax-model  smile.  There  is  a 
battalion  of  petite,  short-skirted  girls  in  their 
teens,  who  are  boosted  up  high  on  all  kinds 
of  properties,  accessories,  and  shoulders,  in 
order  that  not  a  curve  of  their  numerous 
curvilinear  dimensions  be  lost  to  view.  There 
are  girls  in  swimming  suits,  and  girls  in  row- 
ing suits,  and  girls  in  freak  suits.  There  are 
girls  in  trained  dresses  who  contrive,  by  a 
lack  of  petticoats,  alluringly  to  make  their 
curves  half  seen  and  half  guessed.  There  are 
other  girls  whose  costumers  have  considerably 
and    wholly    refrained    from    overtaxing    the 


imagination  in  this  respect.  There  arc  danc- 
ing girls,  ami  skipping  girls,  and  posturing 
girls,  and  singing  girls,  and,  oh,  well.  "The 
Three  Twins"  is  a  delirium  of  girls.  And  the 
audience  naturally  is  a  delirium  of  the  "op- 
posing sect,"  all  grinning  with  the  joy  of  see- 
ing such  gratifying  multiplications  of  feminine 
prcttiness  and  coquetry. 

There  are,  too,  a  lot  of  songs  and  choruses 
in  the  piece  which  catch  the  public,  and  a 
number  of  spectacular  features,  along  with  the 
usual  appeals  to  the  surface  sentimentality 
which  is  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  Ameri- 
can audiences.  For  instance,  "the  seven  ages 
of  cuddling,"  representing  by  moving  tableaux 
the  various  kind  and  qualities  of  love  and  ca- 
resses between  humans  from  the  infant  up  to 
the  grandparents,  caught  the  house,  because 
the  average  theatrical  audience  is  at  the  love- 
making  stage  of  existence.  And,  very  likely, 
those  who  are  not  wish  they  were.  For  it  is 
to  that  particular  phase  that  the  average  mu- 
sical comedy  makes  its  infallibly  potent  ap- 
peal, whether  in  the  line  of  comedy,  or  utterly 
frank,  unshaded,  unrelieved  squashiness.  The 
action  of  "The  Three  Twins"  is  helped  out  by 
numerous  spectacular  effects,  to  augment 
which  electricity  is  largely  drawn  on.  The 
electric  swing  is  pretty  and  showy,  but  the 
"faceograph"  is  a  little  disappointing,  consist- 
ing merely  of  the  appearance  of  a  single  face, 
much  larger  than  life  size,  cast  on  the  can- 
vas, which  smiles  and  goes  through  the  facial 
movements  of  conversation. 

The  weak  point  in  "The  Three  Twins"  is 
in  the  matter  of  female  principals.  This  often 
happens,  for  some  reason,  in  these  winter  mu- 
sical comedy  organizations.  They  must  have 
a  good  comedian  to  make  the  thing  go,  but 
the  big  guns  in  musical  comedy  womankind 
evidently  cling  tenaciously  to  New  York. 
Victor  Morley  puts  that  essence  of  humor 
in  everything  he  does  that  is  born  and  not 
made.  He  held  the  stage  for  a  long  time 
doing  monologues  and  specialties,  although  I 
think  there  was  a  grave  mistake  made  in  the 
epic  of  the  single  hair  in  giving  such  superior 
incidental  music  as  to  create  a  sense  of  in- 
congruity ;  and  besides,  amusing  as  Mr.  Mor- 
ley made  his  stunt,  one  grew  a  little  distrait 
at   times   listening  to   the    music. 

Minnie  Allen's  Kate  Armitage  was  a  pretty 
singer;  only  this  and  nothing  more.  So  was 
Bessie  Clifford  a  graceful  and  untiring  and 
even  enjoying  dancer.  Her  hypnotic  dance 
was  especially  clever.  But  the  little  woman 
has  no  more  real  sense  of  humor  than  a  pat 
of   butter. 

There  is  plenty  of  ready,  amusing  patter 
in  the  dialogue  that  keeps  the  audience  on 
the  laugh,  and  in  the  matter  of  costumes  they 
had  exhausted  ingenuity  in  contriving  novel 
and  amusing  effects. 


A  new  three-act  operetta,  entitled  "Das 
Furstenkind,"  by  Herr  Franz  Lehar,  com- 
poser of  "The  Merry  Widow,"  has  been  for 
the  first  time  performed  at  the  Johann  Strauss 
Theatre  in  Vienna.  The  libretto,  by  Victor 
Leon,  deals  with  a  romantic  brigand  story 
in  Greece.  The  music  is  mainly  of  a  lyrical 
nature.  The  operetta  was  received  with  great 
applause,  although  as  a  whole  it  is  not  con- 
sidered up  to  the  mark  of  the  composer's  best 
work. 


E.  B.  Courvoisier  has  removed  to  No.  431 
Sutter  Street,  near  Powell.  Correct  framing 
a  specialty. 


The  Wullner  Recitals. 

At  last  San  Francisco  is  to  hear  Dr.  laid 
wig  Wullner,  the  famous  lieder  singer  whose 
work  seemed  to  almost  hypnotize  his  au- 
diences in  the  East  last  season,  and  who  is 
repeating  his  successes  this  winter.  This 
marvelous  interpreter  of  song  is  not  only  a 
vocal  artist  of  the  highest  attainments,  but 
a  great  actor,  having  been  for  many  years 
leading  man  at  the  famous  Court  Theatre  in 
Meiuingen.  The  combination  of-these  talents 
u  ith  the  sympathetic  accompaniments  played 
by  Coenraad  V.  Bos,  the  Dutch  pianist,  is  said 
to  be  most  charming.  At  the  hands  of  these 
artists  each  song  seems  to  become  a  tragedy, 
a  romance,  or  a  comedy. 

Last  season  Wullner  came  to  this  country 
for  forty  concerts;  he  gave  one  hundred  and 
twenty  and  could  have  sung  all  summer.  It 
was  predicted  that  his  second  coming  would 
prove  that  it  was  a  fad  before.  This  predic- 
tion was  far  from  correct,  for  two  weeks  ago, 
on  his  first  appearance,  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
York,  which  seats  about  five  thousand  people, 
proved   utterly    inadequate. 

Manager  Greenbaum  has  secured  this  artist 
for  three  recitals,  to  be  given  at  the  Novelty 
Theatre  Tuesday  and  Friday  nights,  Novem- 
ber 23  and  26,  and  Sunday  afternoon,  No- 
vember 28.  The  prices  will  be  $2,  $1,50,  and 
$1,  and  season  tickets  will  be  offered  at  $4.50, 
$3,  and  $2.25.  The  box  office  will  open 
Wednesday,  November  17,  at  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.'s.  Mail  orders  may  now  be  sent  to 
Mr.   Greenbaum   at  that  address. 

Dr.  Wullner  will  sing  in  Oakland  Wednes- 
day afternoon,   December    1. 


Speaking  of  the  dramatic  instinct,  Presi- 
dent Eliot  of  Harvard  has  lately  said  in  part : 
"Here  is  this  tremendous  power  over  chil- 
dren .  .  .  that  ought  to  be  utilized  for  their 
good.  It  is  true  that  the  dramatic  instinct 
is  very  general.  ...  So  I  say  that  this 
power  ...  is  one  that  ought  to  be  at  least 
in  every  school  in  this  country,  and  more- 
over I  believe  that  it  is  going  to  be." 
«•» 

Vaudeville  has  become,  in  England,  the 
popular  solution  of  the  problem  of  employ- 
ment for  singers  more  or  less  out  of  work, 
most  of  them  being  "more."  Since  Mme.  AI- 
bani  took  to  "the  halls"  scarcely  a  week 
passes  at  the  largest  of  them  that  does  not 
show  a  new  recruit  from  the  legitimate  con- 
cert stage. 


Fall  Literary  Number. 

The  next  issue  of  the  Argonaut  will  be  a 
special  Publishers'  Announcement  Number. 
It  will  be  largely  devoted  to  announcements 
of  forthcoming  books,  reviews  of  the  books  of 
the  season,  portraits  of  authors,  half-tones  of 
unique  book-covers,  and  other  illustrative 
matter.  It  will  also  contain  a  ntimber  of  spe- 
cial articles,  literary  letters  from  London  and 
Paris,  and  general  correspondence  from  New 
York  and  the  East.  In  addition  it  will  con- 
tain the  usual  departments  and  miscellany. 
The  number  will  be  printed  on  heavy  toned 
paper  and  will  consist  of  3?  pages.  Price, 
ten  cents.  Neivsdcalers  will  do  tcell  to  semi 
their  orders  in   advance. 


NEW  BOOKS  IN  A  NEW  STORE 

YOU,  GENTLE  READER,  are  asked  to  consider  this  announcement  as  a  personal  invitation  to  call  at  my  new  store, 
315  Sutter  Street,  near  Grant  Avenue,  on  either  Thursday,  Friday  or  Saturday  of  this  week.  The  formal  opening 
day  was  to  have  been  Thursday,  but  you  may  not  read  this  announcement  before  Friday  or  Saturday,  and  as  I  did 
not  care  to  defv  the  fates  by  either  opening  on  a  Friday  or  on  Saturday,  which  falls  on  the  Thirteenth,  I  have  decided  to 
have  three  separate  and  distinct  opening  days,  with  emphasis  on  the  11th. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  interior  the  designer  was  instructed  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  store  was  to  be  conducted 
as  a  bookshop,  first,  last  and  all  the  time.  The  shelving  and  fixtures,  while  designed  primarily  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
displaying  the  books  to  best  advantage,  are  yet  built  on  lines  of  solid  simplicity  that  will  appeal  to  appreciative  eyes. 

Free  Telephones  and  Writing  Desks  are  at  your  service.  A  Reference  Library  of  comprehensive  scope  at  the  disposal 
of  visitors.  'Well  selected  stock  in  all  departments  of  literature  on  easily  accessible  shelves.  Large  variety  of  Standard 
Sets  and  Subscription  Works.     Grolier  and  Gebbie  bindings. 


OPENING  WEEK  SET  SPECIALS 


OSCAR  WILDE 


Complete  works.  Identical  with  the  15-volumc  edition  published 
at  $52.50,  now  reissued  in  10  volumes.  Bound  in  buckram.  Printed 
from  new  plates  on  good  hook  paper.  Thirty  full-page  photogravures, 
Limited  to  1000  registered  and  numhered  sets.  No  mail  orders  guar- 
anteed delivery  unless  received  before  the   15th  of  November. 

Buckram  binding,   $11.75;   leather,   $14.40 


Voltaire's  Philosophical  Dictionary 

Ten  volumes  on  handmade  paper.  Beautifully  bound  in  three- 
<|uarter  crushed  tevant  with  original  blind  tooling  executed  by  hand. 
This  set  is  one  of  a  series  of  110  first  impressions  and  is  one  of  tlic 
early  numbers.  The  original  price  of  the  work  by  subscription  was 
$50,  and  it  was  good  value  at  that  One  set  left.  Price,  for  opening 
special,    $21.30.      No    reserve. 


SLOAN'S  NAPOLEON 

Three  sets  still  left  of  tins  monumental  biography,  which  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  accurate  life  stories 
of  the  Great  Emperor.  Originally  published  at  $21.00  by  the  Cen- 
tury Company  of  New  York.  Four  large  folio  size  volumes  durably 
bound   in   buckram.     Hundreds  of  illustrations  in  each  volume. 

Per  set,  $8.35.     No  charge  for  delivery 


ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON 

Ten  volumes  bound  in  half  morocco  and  containing  considerable 
matter  hitherto  missing  even  from  the  expensive  subscription  edition, 
published  at  $54.00.  This  set  represents  perhaps  the  best  value  I 
have  ever  been  able  to  offer.  Only  twelve  sets  left  at  the  price 
quoted  below,  after  which  price  will  be  raised.  Boxed  free  for 
delivery.  Per  set,  $11.90 


JOHN  J.  NEWBEGIN 


315  SUTTER  STREET,  NEAR  GRANT  AVENUE 
CARS  STOP  AT  THE  DOOR 


Nothing  under  the  Sun 
will  Clean  and  Polish  Silver  like 

ELECTRO 
SILICON 

It's  use  by  owners  of  valuable  Plate  for  more 

than  40  years  is  evidence  of  its  superior  merit. 

Send  address  C.r  FREE  SAMPLE, 

or  lScts.  in  stumps  for  full  Blzed  box,  post-paid. 

The  Electro  Silicon  Co.,  30 Cliff  St..  New  York. 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  Druggists. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


N 


EW  ORPHEM  otakmu.  ST 


Safest  and  r 


Between  Stockton  and  Powell 
agnificent  theatre  in  America 


WEEK  BEGINNING  THIS  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 

Matinee  Every  Day 

ARTISTIC  VAUDEVILLE 

EDWIN  STEVENS,  aiiled  by  Tina  Mar- 
shall, in  "A  liusv  Morning":  DEHAVEN 
SEXTETTE,  with  Sydney  C.  Gibson:  HOW- 
ARD'S MUSICAL  SHETLANDS  and  ic)M 
EHV  CANINES;  MILT  WuiiD.  "the  Dancer 
with  the  Chair";  LULU  McCONNELL  and 
GRANT  SIMPSON;  BOBBY  PANDUR  and 
BROTHER;  TEMPEST  ami  SUNSHINE 
TRIO;  New  Orpheum  Motion  Pictures;  Last 
Week,  Enthusiastic  Reception  of  the  Military 
Spectacle,   "OUR  BOYS  IN    BLUE." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  SOc,  75c.  P.ox 
seats.  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,  25c,  SOc.     Plionc  Douglas  70. 


'AN  NESS  THEATRE  C°-V»N"° 


The  Leading  Playhouse 


and  Grove 

Phone  Market  500 


Two    Weeks— Beginning    Monday,    Nov.    15 
Matinee    Saturdays.      Special    Holiday    Matinee 
Thanksgiving  Day 
Cohan    and     Harris    present 
VICTOR  MOORE 
As  the  irresistible  and  celebrated  "Kid  Burns"  in 
GEO.  M.  COHAN'S 
Greatest    Musical    Play 
THE  TALK  OF  NEW  YORK 
With  the  original  cast  and  chorus     and  stupen- 
dous scenic  equipment  as  seen  in  New  York 


V 


ALENCIA  THEATRE  v!fril»"' 

PHONE  MARKET  17 


This    Saturday    Afternoon    and    Evening — Last 

Times     of     EDDIE     FOY     in     "MR. 

HAMLET   OF   BROADWAY" 

Starting  Sunday  Night,  Nov.   1-1 — For  2  Weeks 

Mattuccs  Saturday   and   Thanksgiving 

Sam   S.  and  Lee  Shubert    (Inc.)    present 

MR.  HOPKINSON 

The    international    comedy    success,    by    R.    C. 

Carton,  with    DALLAS  WELFORD   (the 

original)    and    entire    London   company 
Reserved    seats    from    50c    to    $1.50,    at    the 
box   office  and   Emporium. 

Next — Charles  Cherry,   in  "The   Bachelor." 


CoBSS1!/     ELLISatFILLMORE 

V^^>^    p/zo/vr-  WEST  //S+ 

GOTTLOB,    MARX    &    CO.,    Managers 


"Three    Twins"    lias    the    class. — Chronicle 

Second  week  of  the  wonderful  success 

3    TWINS 

With    Victor    Morley,    Bessie    Clifford    and 

80  "others 
Emphatic   hit. — Call. 

Breezy,     pretty,     delighftul     entertainment. — 
Examiner. 

Seats   now   selling    for   all    performances,    50c 
to  $2.     Only  Matinees  Saturday. 
Coming — "The  Soul    Kiss,"  with    Mile.    Pertina 


Novelty  Theatre 

O'Farrell  and  Sieiner 


Mme.  JOMELLI 


MARIE  NICHOLS,  Violinist 

This  Sunday  aft.  (l-l)  ai  2:31) 
Tuesday  eve  at  8-.15 
Box   office   at   Sherman.    Clay    &   Co.'s.      Sunday    at 
theatre.     Seats  SI. 00,  $1.50,  $2.00. 


Oakland  Concert     Ye  Liberty 

Wednesday  aft..  Nov.  17,  at  3:15  Box  office  at  theatre 


TWO  CONCERTS  BY 

MARY  ADELE  CASE 


[  assis  i  BD  BY 

-..     ,    FREDERICK  M.  BIGCERSTAFF.  Pianist 
^     '      .  Friday  Night.  Nov.  19 

\J  Sunday  aft.,  Nov.  21 

Seats  $1.00  and  $1.50.     Ready 
Tuesday     nt     Sherman.    Clay    & 
Co.'s,   where  complete    programmes   may    be   obtained. 
Sieinway  Piano  used. 


Dr.  LUDWIG  WULLNER 

Lieder  Singer  Extraordinary 

and 

COENRAAD   V.  BOS.  Pianist 

Tuesday  and  Friday  nights 

Nov,  23-26 

Sunday  aft.,  Nov.  2H 

Season  tickets  14.50, 13.00,  $2.25. 

Single   S2.00,    S1.S0,   $1.00.      Box 

office  open*  Wednesday.    Nov.    17. 


WULLNER  IN  OAKLAND 

Wednesday  aft.,  Dec.  1 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


November  13,  1909. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


It  is  a  weakness  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind 
to  regard  the  foreigner  who  does  not  speak 
English  as  a  kind  of  freak,  a  natural  vagary, 
as  something  to  be  laughed  at  up  to  the  point 
permitted  by  our  good  breeding.  As  Mr. 
Chesterton  says  somewhere — if  that  great  and 
good  man  may  be  paraphrased — we  look  upon 
the  Foreigner  as  possessing  the  humor  of  in- 
congruity, inasmuch  as  he  looks  like  a  man 
and  dresses  like  a  man  and  yet  can  not  talk 
like  a    man. 

The  foreigner  who  can  not  speak  English 
rarely  has  anything  complimentary  to  say 
about  American  or  English  manners,  unless, 
of  course,  he  comes  in  some  public  capacity 
and  we  have  to  be  suave  and  civil  to  him. 
We  do  not  find  him  rejoicing  in  the  special 
civilities  offered  to  him  merely  on  the  ground 
of  his  inability  to  speak  our  language.  He  is 
not  made  to  feel  that  he  is  the  object  of 
peculiar  consideration  upon  that  account.  On 
the  contrary,  he  is  more  likely  to  feel  that  he 
is  the  victim  of  a  censurable,  disability  of 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  make  him  aware,  such 
as  untidy  hair  or  a  celluloid  collar. 

But  this  is  not  the  way  we  ourselves  are 
treated  when  we  go  upon  our  travels.  Of 
course  there  are  exceptions,  many  of  them. 
but  the  rule  is  a  special  kindness  and  courtesy 
to  those  who  can  not  speak  the  language  of 
the  country-  but  who  are  otherwise  well  be- 
haved and"  intelligent.  Perhaps  a  novel  is 
not  the  most  conclusive  form  of  evidence, 
but  an  extract  from  a  book  that  is  a  record  of 
travel  as  well  as  a  novel  may  not  come  amiss. 
In  "The  Involuntary  Chaperon."  by  Margaret 
Cameron,  we  have  a  chaperon  of  medium  age 
who  with  her  ward  is  unexpectedly  introduced 
to  an  evening  party  in  Peru.  Speaking  of 
an  experience  that  so  easily  might  have  been 
embarrassing,  she  says : 

In  the  meantime  word  had  evidently  gone  about 
that  we  were  strangers  and  spoke  no  Spanish, 
and  from  the  time  I  was  taken  out  for  the 
refresco  I  was  the  centre  of  a  group  of  eager, 
courteous  boys,  all  apparently  with  but  one  desire 
in  life  just  then,  and  that  was  to  talk  to  me.  I 
do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Berenice  was  not 
equally  surrounded,  for  she  was,  but  that  was 
to  be  "expected.  But  every  one  of  those  fellows 
who  spoke  even  a  few  words  of  English  came 
to  me  and  did  his  brave  best  to  converse  with  me 
in  my  own  tongue.  A  few  of  them  spoke  it 
fluently,  too,  and  one,  in  particular,  was  very 
witty.   .    .    . 

Now,  I  would  like  to  see  the  time  and  place 
in  my  own  country  when  the  casual  and  unex- 
pected entrance  into  a  company  of  young  people 
of  a  Peruvian  lady,  thirty-six  and  a  chaperon, 
would  be  a  signal  for  all  the  boys  to  gather  about 
her,  vying  with  each  other  to  entertain  her  and 
give  her  pleasure.  Not  to  mention  talking  to  her 
in  her  native  language — or  in  any  other  language, 
for  that  matter,  except  their  own  plain,  unmiti- 
gated  English,  and  most  of  it  slang  at  that. 

Those  boys  had  no  earthly  interest  in  me — in 
Berenice,  of  course,  but  not  in  me — but  1  was  a 
woman  and  a  stranger,  and  consequently  the  guest 
of  every  one  of  them.  They  made  me  feci  that 
I  was  young,  and  beautiful  and  clever,  and  fasci- 
nating— oh,  there  never  was  anybody  so  fasci- 
nating as  I  felt  that  night! — and  yet  not  one 
of  them  paid  me  a  compliment  in  words  through- 
out the  whole  evening.  They  simply  had  neither 
eyes  nor  ears  for  any  one  else  if  I  spoke  or 
moved  a  finger!  Do  you,  in  your  mind's  eye,  see 
anything  like  that  happening  to  a  chaperoning 
foreign  lady  at  home? 

Xow  it  is  all  very  well  for  us  to  say  that 
foreign  courtesy  is  only  skin  deep,  that  it  is  a 
mere  mannerism,  or  a  polished  insincerity. 
Call  it  what  we  will,  it  is  a  mighty  pleasant 
thing  and  unexcelled  as  a  lubricant.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  temperament  is  of  course  per- 
fect, and  while  it  may  be  true  that  foreign- 
speaking  visitors  should  be  made  to  realize 
their  inferiority,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that 
we  might  add  a  touch  of  paint  to  the  color 
of  the   rose  by   improving   our   own   manners. 


The  Philadelphia  Evening  Times  asks  what 
you  would  do  with  a  million  dollars,  if  you 
had  them.  The  question  was  asked  several 
days  ago,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  have  an 
urgent  personal  bearing  and  so  it  was  left  to 
stand  over. 

Nor  is  there  now  any  intention  to  answer 
it  except  to  say  that  we  should  none  of  us  do 
the  things  that  we  think  we  should  do.  We 
should  not  buy  the  things  that  we  now  crave 
for,  or  at  least  not  many  of  them,  because 
the  fun  of  it  would  wear  thin  in  about  a 
week.  Most  of  the  things  that  we  purchased 
on  Monday  would  be  mere  lumber  by  Satur- 
day, for  there  is  no  real  fun  in  buying  un- 
less we  are  buying  what  we  can  not  afford. 
The  holiest  joy  of  life  is  denied  to  the  mil- 
lionaire, and  that  is  to  want  a  great  number 
of  things,  to  want  them  badly,  and  to  get  a 
few  of  them  one  at  a  time  and  at  long  inter- 
vals, and  even  then  to  feel  that  we  really 
can  not  afford  them.  There  is  no  such  luxury 
as  a  pet  extravagance.  The  moment  an  ex- 
penditure ceases  to  be  extravagant  it  becomes 
commonplace  and  savorless.  There  must  be 
a  sense  of  guHt  to  give  zest  to  the  spending 
ni  money. 

Why,    the    poor    millionaire    who    wants    to 
give  a  present  to  his  wife  is  at  his  wit's  end. 
As   a    rule — of   course   there    are    shining   ex- 
ceptions— he    has    not    sense    enough    to    call 
his   aid   and   to   buy   her  a   five- 
f   violets   presented   with    a    kiss 
--.  ^:ed  secret.     The  only  values  he 
ug    about    are    preceded    by    the 
.-";.  and  by  a  curious  paradox  these 


very  values  to  which  he  is  confined  have  no 
value  for  him.  There  can  be  no  value  where 
the  supply  is  unlimited,  and  so  he  does  the 
best  he  can  by  purchasing  some  costly  nothing 
that  means  as  much  to  its  recipient  as  a 
blade  of  grass  in  a  fifty-acre  meadow.  Xot 
for  him  is  the  delight  of  buying  something 
that   seemed   unattainable. 

The  philosopher's  stone  turned  everything 
to  gold — and  therefore  everything  to  worth- 
less dross,  including  the  virtues  and  the 
beneficences  of  human  nature.  We  may  think 
how  generous  we  would  be  with  a  million 
dollars,  and  it  is  to  our  credit  to  think  so, 
but  the  chances  are  that  it  would  make  us 
meaner  than  we  are  now,  if  possible,  harder 
and  less  sympathetic.  By  all  means  let  us 
go  on  trying  to  be  millionaires  and  at  the 
same  time  let  us  hope  that  we  shall  never 
succeed,  for,  as  Pascal  said,  the  pleasure  is 
in  the  pursuit  and  not  in  the  capture.  When 
we  have  once  caught  the  fox  the  fun  is  all 
over  for  the  day,  and  there  is  nothing  for  us 
to  do  but  to  go  home  and  "so  to  bed." 


When  will  some  city  have  enough  origi- 
nality to  banquet  a  public  man  upon  roast 
beef  and  fried  potatoes  followed  by  rice  pud- 
ding and  black  coffee?  These  comestibles 
are  of  course  named  merely  as  representatives 
of  the  simple  life,  and  they  could  be  varied 
to  meet  individual  tastes.  But  the  principle 
involved  is  a  plain  one.  Why  should  it  be 
a  part  of  hospitality  to  torture  a  guest  with 
viands  that  revolt  him  and  that  would  prob- 
ably stretch  him  upon  a  bed  of  pain  if  he  did 
more  than  look  at  them?  Why  should  we 
compel  him  to  resort  to  duplicity  in  order  to 
save  his  health  or  his  life?  It  seems  to  be 
vulgar,    stupid,    and    rude. 

These  remarks  are  elicited  by  the  reiterated 
entreaties  of  Mr.  Taft  to  be  spared  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  modern  banquet.  He  begged 
for  moderation  when  he  was  in  the  South. 
He  asked  for  the  same  consideration  at  vari- 
ous points  along  his  route,  but  so  far  as  we 
are  aware  no  one  took  any  particular  notice. 
If  Mr.  Taft  were  to  go  into  a  restaurant 
unidentified  he  would  order  for  himself  just 
the  same  kind  of  simple  meal  that  the  rest  of 
us  do,  and  he  would  do  this  because  he  pre- 
fers a  simple  meal  and  because  it  is  essential 
to  his  health  and  happiness.  But  these  con- 
siderations have  no  weight  with  the  com- 
munities who  covet  Mr.  Taft  as  a  guest.  The 
comfort  and  convenience  of  a  guest,  his  ex- 
pressed partialities  and  his  expressed  antipa- 
thies seem  to  have  no  weight  whatever  with 
them,  and  the  result  in  every  case  is  a  ban- 
quet that  would  test  the  digestion  of  a  boa 
constrictor.  During  Mr.  Taft's  tour  he  was 
probably  confronted  with  three  or  four  such 
banquets  every  week,  and  be  must  either  eat 
them  or  put  himself  to  the  inconvenience  of 
pretending  to  eat  them.  And  all  this  in  face 
ofhis  earnest  request  to  be  spared.  It  seems 
a  strange  conception  of  courtesy,  and  one 
that  most  of  us  would  be  incapable  of  toward 
the  private  guest  in  our  own  homes. 

What  we  need  in  these  matters  is  a  touch 
of  imagination,  and  of  course  to  talk  of 
imagination  in  the  case  of  the  average  man 
is  about  as  absurd  as  to  talk  of  a  halo  or 
angel's  wings.  But  suppose  some  community 
had  had  the  good  taste  to  offer  to  the  Presi- 
dent just  such  a  meal  as  he  himself  would  be 
likely  to  order  at  a  restaurant,  is  it  not  cer- 
tain that  Mr.  Taft  would  gratefully  remember 
that  community  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  in- 
clude it  carefully  in  every  future  itinerary 
as  a  place  where  public  hospitality  was  in 
the  hands  of  gentleemn  ?  To  compel  a  guest 
to  eat  food  that  is  distasteful  to  him  and 
that  he  has  said  is  distasteful  to  him  is  about 
on  a  par  with  insisting  that  he  have  a  German 
band   in   his   bedroom. 


King  Edward  said  recently  that  his  favorite 
dinner  was  a  cut  from  a  cold  joint  followed 
by  some  simple  sweetmeat,  and  yet  the  chief 
cook  at  Buckingham  Palace  receives  a  salary 
of  $10,000  a  year.  It  might  be  thought  that 
the  skill  to  cook  a  leg  of  mutton  could  be 
bought  for  less  than  this,  but  King  Edward. 
like  Mr.  Taft.  is  not  allowed  to  eat  the  things 
that  he  likes  and  that  are  good  for  him.  but 
is  compelled  to  eat  the  things  that  he  doesn't 
like  and  that  are  bad  for  him.  London 
Answers  gives  us  some  particulars  of 
the  culinary  arangements  at  the  palace.  It 
seems  that  Mr.  Menager.  the  ten-thousand- 
a-year  cook,  does  not  live  in  Buckingham 
Palace,  but  has  his  private  residence  close  to 
it.  On  arriving  at  the  palace — usually  about 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning — his  first  care 
is  to  inspect  the  lunch  menu  for  that  day. 
which  has  been  prepared  by  his  first  assistant, 
and  also  the  menu  for  breakfast  the  follow- 
ing morning.  He  then  prepares  the  dinner 
menu  for  the  following  day — a  task  that  oc- 
cupies him  usually  a  couple  of  hours. 

Xo  two  dinners  at  the  royal  table  are  ever 
the  same.  Certain  dishes  are  from  time  to 
time  repeated,  frequently  by  special  request 
of  the  king,  but  what  may  be  termed  the  gen- 
eral scheme  of  each  dinner  is  always  differ- 
ent. One  of  the  side  kitchens  is  reserved 
solely  for  Mr.  Menager s  use,  where  he  car- 
ries on  experimental  culinary  operations,  and 
is  constantly  elaborating  and  working  out  new 
ideas.  Some  dishes  have  taken  him  months 
of  preparation  before  he  has  decided  to  put 
them  into  the  menu.  ■  There  is  one  particular 
sauce    which    Mr.    Menager     invented     some 


years  ago  for  which  the  king  has  a  particular 
liking.  Mr.  Menager  was  making  experiments 
for  more  than  three  years  before  he  served 
this   sauce   to   the   royal   table. 

There  are  many  dishes,  by  the  way,  which 
can  be  tasted  nowhere  except  at  the  royal 
table.  The  secret  of  their  preparation  is 
known  only  to  Mr.  Menager,  and  he  guards 
such  secrets  with  great  care.  Xone  of  his 
assistants  has  the  least  notion  of  how  these 
special  dishes  and  sauces  are  prepared.  They 
simply  have  the  handling  of  the  raw  materials, 
and  each  assistant  carries  out  different  direc- 
tions in  its  preparation  for  table. 

The  dinner  menu  is  submitted  every  day 
to  their  majesties  for  approval ;  but  this  is  a 
mere  matter  of  form,  for  neither  the  king 
nor  the  queen  ever  thinks  of  altering  or  in- 
terfering with  Mr.  Menager's  arrangements. 

At  three  o'clock  a  report  is  laid  before  the 
great  chef  by  the  order  clerk  of  the  various 
meats  that  have  been  ordered  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  Menager's  instructions  of  the  day 
before,  and  also  what  is  called  a  kitchen  re- 
port is  given  to  him  by  the  head  assistant 
cook — which  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  dinner  for  that  night  is 
to  be  prepared.  After  seeing  that  everything 
is  in  order  for  their  evening's  work.  Mr. 
Menager  generally  leaves  the  palace  about 
four  o'clock,  returning  at  half-past  six.  when 
he  never  fails  to  make  a  personal  inspection 
of  the  various  ranges,  ovens,  and  stoves,  and 
takes  careful  note  of  the  temperature  of  each. 

The  preparation  of  the  royal  dinner  is  then 
begun.  Mr.  Menager  remains  in  the  kitchen 
while  the  work  is  going  forward,  keeping  a 
keen  eye  on  everything  and  every*  one.  and 
issuing  from  time  to  time  instructions  to  his 
first  lieutenant.  At  ten  minutes  to  nine  ex- 
actly a  bell  is  rung,  and  the  sen-ants  who 
are  to  bear  the  dishes  to  the  state  dining- 
room   enter  the  kitchen. 


At  nine  o'clock  dinner  is  sen-ed.  and  Mr. 
Menager's  work  for  the  day  is  over.  He  re- 
mains in  his  private  room  until  ten  o'clock, 
when  he  receives  a  message  from  the  king 
commending  the  dinner.  This  is  a  ceremony 
his  majesty  never  forgets  to  perform. 


Undergraduates  who  entered  the  often  mel- 
ancholy entrance  to  the  dean's  office  at  Vale 
University  this  week  <  says  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post)  were  met  with  the  conspicu- 
ously posted  sign,  "Xo  private  servants  are 
allowed  in  the  college  buildings."  Vale  has 
always  been  opposed  to  valets,  but  to  the 
Western  collegian  it  must  seem  strange  that 
these  luxurious  impedimenta  should  have  to 
be  formally  barred  from  the  campus.  Such 
a  prohibition  would  sound  like  boisterous 
farce  at  Illinois,  and  it  would  be  little  short 
of  a  riot  call  at  Wisconsin.  But  it  is  a 
more  serious  matter  in  the  sophisticated  East, 
and  there  are  graduates  of  Harvard  today 
who  wish  that  Vale's  signboard  could  have 
been  posted  in  the  magnificent  private  dormi- 
tories at  Cambridge  a  decade  ago.  Body  serv- 
ants are  not  needed  at  our  universities.  A 
little  more  intellectual  valeting  is  the  tonic 
being  prescribed  by  even*  academic  practi- 
tioner, from   President   Lowell  down. 


Operators  at  the  Eiffel  Tower  in  Paris  who 
intercept  the  greater  number  of  wireless  mes- 
sages coming  from  America  say  that  nine  out 
of  every  ten  are  love  messages.  And  yet  we 
complain  of  the  materialism  of  a  commercial 
age. 

-•♦► 

Cook — And  sez  I,  "I  think  I'll  find  another 
job."  Friend — What  did  the  missis  say  ? 
Cook — She  sez,  "  Bedad  an'  Oi  '11  give  you 
twenty-five  dollars  when  yez  lave  if  yez  don't 
go." — Brooklyn  Life. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 


FURNITURE 


Exclusive  lines  in  all  woods  and  designs,  embrac- 
ing a  great  variety  of  very  moderately  priced 
suites  and  odd  pieces. 


CARPETS 


All  weaves  in  special  patterns  and   colorings.    We 
show  all  grades. 

RUGS 

The    largest   and   finest    stock     of    Domestic    and 
Oriental  Rugs  ever  shown  on  the  Coast. 

DRAPERIES  AND  FABRICS 

Exceptional  Values  in   new  and  beautiful  effects. 

216-228  SUTTER  STREET 

Also  New  York  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


NO  BETTER  OR  MORE  COMFORTABLE  WAY 

than  the 

Sunset  Route 

Between  San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans 

Through  the  orange  groves  of  Southern  California — 
the    cotton    and    rice    fields    of    the    balmy    South 

Drawing-room     sleepers — berths,     sections,     drawing-rooms.      Dining     service     unequaled. 
Observation  car,  open-air  rotunda.     Ladies*  parlor.     Gentlemen's  cafe.     Library. 

Personally    conducted    tourist    excursion    parties   to    Chicago,    St.    Louis,    Cincinnati,    New 
Orleans,  and  Washington  every  week. 

Write  for  "WAYSIDE  NOTES   ALONG  THE   SUNSET    ROUTE."     Tells  in  detail  of 
the  attractions  of  the  Southern  Route. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

Flood  Building  Market  St.  Ferry  Depot 

SAN   FRANCISCO 


13th  and  Franklin  Sts. 


Oakland,  Cal. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay.  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Two  "jags"  were  ambling  homeward  at  an 
early  hour,  after  being  out  nearly  all  night. 
"Don't  your  wife  miss  you  on  these  occa- 
sions?" asked  one.  "Not  often."  replied  the 
other;   "she   throws   pretty   straight." 

A  young  man  fell  into  a  state  of  coma, 
but  recovered  before  his  friends  had  buried 
him.  One  of  them  asked  what  it  felt  like  to 
be  dead.  "Dead!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  wasn't 
dead.  And  I  knew  I  wasn't,  because  my 
feet  were  cold  and  1  was  hungry."  "But 
how  did  that  make  your  sure?"  "Well.  I 
knew  that  if  I  were  in  heaven  I  shouldn't 
be  hungry,  and  if  I  was  in  the  other  place 
my  feet  wouldn't  be  cold." 


As  practical  laboratory  work,  a  daily  paper, 
with  telegraphic  reports,  is  issued.  Walter 
Williams,  its  dean,  tells  of  the  vicissitudes  he 
encounters  in  turning  laymen  into  journalists. 
A  student  was  sent  in  haste  to  cover  a  rail- 
road wreck  at  a  town  a  few  miles  away.  It 
was  almost  time  for  the  daily  to  go  to  press, 
and  still  no  word  had  been  received  from  the 
young  man  on  the  assignment.  In  despera- 
tion Dean  Williams  telegraphed,  asking  why 
the  story  was  not  forthcoming.  The  reply 
was :  "Too  much  excitement.  Wait  till 
things  quiet  down." 


A  Washington  diplomat*  was  laughing  the 
other  day  over  a  letter  from  Ernest  Lyon, 
the  American  consul  to  Liberia.  "Lyon,"  said 
the  diplomat,  "had  been  making  a  trip  from 
Monrovia  into  the  interior.  He  described  in 
his  letter  the  very  primitive  people  he  met 
with  on  his  journeyings.  He  got  off  rather  a 
neat  thing  about  women.  'The  young  woman 
of  these  regions,'  he  wrote,  'suggests  the 
prophet  to  you — she  has  so  little  on  her  in 
her  own  country.'  " 


Apropos  of  Xew  York's  1909  assessment  rolls, 
Lawson  Purdy.  president  of  the  department 
of  taxes,  told  a  reporter  a  story  about  Glad- 
stone. "Gladstone  had  no  great  scientific 
knowledge,"  he  said,  "and  at  a  dinner,  when 
Faraday  described  an  important  new  scientific 
discovery,  the  premier  showed  inditterence. 
'After  all,'  he  said,  hiding  a  yawn  behind  his 
hand,  'what  use  will  it  ever  be?'  'Why,'  said 
Faraday,  'there's  every  probability,  sir,  that 
some  day  you'll  be   able  to  tax  it.'  " 


At  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  the 
whole  diplomatic  corps  was  invited  to  the 
funeral  at  St.  Paul's.  The  French  ambassa- 
dor, on  receiving  his  invitation,  was  very 
much  upset.  He  hurried  off  to  his  colleague 
of  Russia,  Baron  Brunnow,  and  confided  to 
him  the  difficulty  in  which  he  was  placed. 
"The  queen,"  he  said,  "expects  us  to  go  to 
St.  Paul's  to  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. How  can  I  go,  considering  the  in- 
juries which  the  duke  inflicted  on  my  coun- 
try? What  shall  I  do?"  Baron  Brunnow 
listened  gravely  to  his  colleague's  exposition 
and  then  replied  :  "As  the  duke  is  dead,"  he 
said,  "I  think  you  can  safely  go  to  the  fu- 
neral. If  you  were  asked  to  attend  his  resur- 
rection,   I    should   say    refuse   the    invitation." 


An  exact  definition  of  a  gentleman  has 
been  tried  many  times,  never  perhaps  with 
entirely  satisfactory  results,  but  this,  reported 
by  the  Woman's  Home  Companion,  betrays 
its  source.  Little  Sadie  had  never  heard  of 
any  of  the  definitions,  but  she  managed  to 
throw  a  gleam  of  light  on  the  subject.  The 
word  was  in  the  spelling  lesson,  and  the 
teacher  said:  "Sadie,  what  is  a  gentleman.-" 
"Please,  ma'am,"  she  answered,  "a  gentle- 
man's a  man  you  don't  know  very  well." 


Martin  Beck,  the  vaudeville  magnate,  tells 
ot  an  effective  cure  for  the  human  bore.  A 
steel  magnate  fell  under  the  spell  of  one  of 
the  species  who  talked  to  him  eloquently  for 
half  an  hour  about  grand  opera.  At  the  first 
pause  the  steel  man  remarked  solemnly.  "I 
tell  you,  sir.  there  are  no  lobsters  like  Maine 
lobsters."  "No  doubt,"  replied  the  bewil- 
dered persecutor,  "no  doubt.  But  what  has 
that  to  do  with  what  I  was  talking  about?" 
The  steel  man  suppressed  a  yawn.  "By  the 
way,"  he  said,  "what  were  you  talking 
about  ?" 

A  young  preacher  who  was  staying  at  a 
clergy  house  was  in  the  habit  of  retiring  to 
his  room  for  an  hour  or  more  each  day  to 
practice  pulpit  oratory.  At  such  times  he 
filled  the  house  with  sounds  of  fervor  and 
pathos,  and  emptied  it  of  most  everything 
else.  Phillips  Brooks  chanced  to  be  visiting 
a  friend  in  this  house  one  day  when  the  bud- 
ding orator  was  holding  forth.  "Gracious 
me  !"  exclaimed  the  bishop,  starting  up  in  as- 
sumed terror.  "Pray,  what  might  that  be?" 
"Sit      down,      bishop,"      his      friend      replied. 

"That's  only  young  D practicing  what  he 

preaches." 

It  is  rumored  that  Lady  de  Bathe  (Mrs. 
Langtryj  is  about  to  publish  a  novel  and  a 
volume  of  memoirs.  A  Chicago  publisher 
said,  in  discussing  the  report  that  both  books 
should  be  witty  :  "Lady  de  Bathe  is  a  very 
witty  person.  Her  wit  is  audacious.  I'll 
never  forget  a  specimen  of  it  that  enlivened 
a  Michigan  Avenue  dinner  party  on  her  last 
American  tour.  Lady  de  Bathe  duriny  dinner 
said  to  a  woman  seated  near  her:  'Who  is 
that  fat  man  over  there  with  the  curious 
blue  face?'  "That  is  my  husband;  the  woman 
answered,  her  voice  tremulous  with  rage. 
*i  ih.  how  fortunate !'  said  Lady  de  Bathe. 
'You're  the  very  person  I  wanted  to  meet. 
Now,  tell  me,  is  he  blue  all  over?'". 


There  is  a  petition  in  the  prayer-book  for 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  "at  this  time  as- 
sembled." When  an  under-graduate  Dr.  Brod- 
rick,  the  late  Warden  of  Merton  College,  Ox- 
ford, attended  the  morning  service  of  a  York- 
shire moorland  church,  and  at  the  prescribed 
collect  the  parson  paused,  leaned  over  the 
uld-fashioned  "three-decker"  reading  desk, 
and  asked  his  subordinate,  in  a  stentorian 
whisper,  "Is  Parliament  sitting?"  "I  don't 
know ;  why  do  you  want  to  know  ?"  queried 
th'-  clerk.  "Shall  I  say  the  prayer  for  them?" 
rejoined  the  rector.  "Well."  said  the  clerk, 
in  a  confidential  shout,  audible  to  the  whole 
congregation.  "I  think  you  had  better  pray  for 
'em,  because   they  are   a   shocking  bad   lot." 

At  the  University  of  Missouri  is  the  first 
working    school    of   journalism    in    the    world. 


THE   MERRY  MUSE. 

■Why  We  Parted. 
"I'll    lend    no    more," 

Said    Smith    one    day ; 
"I've  found  that  you 

Don't    never  pay." 
>o   parted   we 

Upon     that    date; 
Suuli    language    I 

Can't  tolerate. 

Said    Phyllis   Jones: 

"You'll   get   no   kiss; 
I    seen   you   hug 

That    other    miss." 
It    was    enough! 

We  parted  there; 
Such    English  I 

Could  never  bear. 


Courtship  Pointers. 
When  she  says  the  clock's  correct 
She  is  neutral,   we  suspect. 

When  she  says  the  clock  is  fast 
You  are  making  time  at  last. 

When   she  says  the  clock  is  slow 
You  are  done  for.     Better  go. 

— Pittsburg    Post. 


Little  Economies. 
Economics    are    current    \\  Inch 
Are   even   practiced   by   the   rich. 

When  they'd    recoup. 
From    losses    into    which    they're    drawn, 
They  very  often   feast  upon 

Terrapin    soup. 

The   rich    man    only   deems    it   sport 
To  take  in  sail  when  he  is  short 

Of   ready  cash, 
lie   often    lives   on    frugal    fare 
And    bids    the    thrifty   chef    prepare 

Venison    hash.        — Washington   Herald. 

"When  Music  Does  Not  Charm. 
I  like  to  dine,  as  all  men  do, 

Hut    I    can    eat    without    a   band. 
To   have   to   hear   their   "tootle-too!" 
And    "unvpah!"   while  my    food   I  chew 

Is  more  than  I  can  stand. 

I   want   no   bunch  of  tawdry   Huns 
To  help  me  through  the  bill  of  fare. 

No    group    of   girls    whose    technique    stuns. 

Who  puff  and  strain  like  evil  ones, 
Xeed   aid   me   with   their  blare. 

When    I    am   struggling   with    my    bone, 
Or  wrestling  with  a  salad  dire, 

I  do    not  care    for,    I    will  own, 

Caruso  on  a  gramophone 
Nor   bursts   of   "magic    fire." 

Won't  some  one  start  an  eating  shop 

Where  one  can  dine  in   peace  and  quiet?- 
Where   Suusa   won't    stick  in  one's  crop, 
Or  Georgcmcohan    spoil   one's  chop — 
Where   orchestras   won't   riot? 

— Chicago     Tribune. 


Suggested  Hymn  to  Her. 
Our    eyes    have    seen    llie    glory    of    the    shrieking 

suffragette, 
She    is    just    about    the    scariest    creature    we    have 

ever   met, 
The   men    will    rice   before   her   when   she  starts    to 
fight,   you  bet. 
And    let   her  go   marching  on. 


N.  W.  HALSEY  &  CO.,  bankers 


DEALERS  IN 
HIGH  GRADE 


BONDS 


NEW  YORK 
49  Wall  St 


PHILADELPHIA 

1429  Chestnut  St. 


CHICAGO 

152  Monroe  St 


LIST  ON 
APPLICATION 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

424  California  SL 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

No.  4  MONTGOMERY  STREET 


Capital,     Surplus    and    Undivided 

Profits   . $10,868,154.20 

Deposits 20,612,588.66 

Cash  and    Sight  Exchange 10,915,762.32 

Isaias    W.    Hellmas President 

I.    W.   Hellman,  Jr.  ..  .Vice-President 

F.    L.    Lipman Vice-President 

Frank    B.    King Cashier 

George    Grant Asst.    Cashier 

W.    McGavin Asst.    Cashier 

E.  L.  Jacobs Asst.  Cashier 

DIRECTORS 

ISAIAS    W.    HELLMAN  F.    L.    LIPMAN 

LEON    SLOSS  WM.    F.    HEERIN 

C.    DE   GUIGNE  F.   W.   VAN   SICKLEN 

PERCV   T.    MORGAN  JAMES   L.    FLOOD 

DUDLEY    EVANS  H.    E.    LAW 

I.    W.    HELLMAN,    JR.  J.    HENRY    MEYER 

WM.     HAAS  CHAS.    J.    PEERING 
E.    H.    HABRIMAN 

Customers  of  this  Bank  are  offered  every  facility  consistent  with 
prudent  banking..     New  accounts  are  invited. 


— Baltimore    Sun 


He  was 

while    he 
firing  500 
a     fluffy 
gracefully 
had   just 
tapped    hi 
sir,"   he   s 
me  to  get 
in  case  I 


dining  at  a  French  restaurant,  and 
was  sipping  his  black  coffee  and 
glances  to  the  minute  at  a  girl  in 
[iinU-and-v.  hite  dress,  a  stranger 
commandeered  his  overcoat.  He 
reached  the  door  when  the  owner 
m  on  the  shoulder.  "  Pardon  me, 
lid,  meekly,  "hut  would  you  allow 
another  cigar  from  my  coat  pocket, 
(In  not  meet  you  again?" 


Hirschman  &  Co. 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths.  Now  at  220  Grant 
Avenue  with  a  greatly  increased  selection  in 
all  departments. 


The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 

N.  E.  cor.  Pine  and  Sansome  Streets 

CAPITAL $4,000 .000 

SURPLUS 1,350,000 

Sig  Greenebaum,  President;  H.  Fleishhacker, 
Vice-President  and  Manager;  Jos.  Friedlander, 
Vice-President;  C.  F.  Hunt,  Vice-President; 
R.  Altschul,  Cashier;  A.  Hochstein,  Assistant 
Cashier;  F.  E.  Beck,  Assistant  Cashier;  I. 
Steinhart,   Chairman  of.  Finance  Committee. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

{THE  GERMAN    BANK) 
Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  Sao  Francisco 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed    Capital    $  1,200.000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..      1,000.000.00 
Reserve  and   Contingent   Funds..      1,504,498.68 

Deposits  June  30,  1909 36,793.234.04 

Total    Assets    39,435,681.38 

Officers — President.  N".  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Mever;  2d  Vice-President, 
Emil  Rohte:  Cashier.  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  As- 
sistant Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary, 
George  Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  II. 
Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells.  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer.  Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer,    Manager. 


PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC 
PACIFIC  TEL.  AND  TEL. 

BONDS 

COMMON  AND  PREFERRED  STOCK 

SUTRO  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1858 

412  MONTGOMERY  ST. 


rench  Savings 


Bank 


108  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 

Paid-up    Capital    $    600.000 

Total    Assets    4,270,800 

Strictly   a   Savings    Bank.     Open    Saturday 
Evening  from  7  to  8:30 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President:  Arthur 
Legallet,  1st  Vice-President:  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
2d  Vice-President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  P. 
A.    Bergerot,    Attorney. 

Directors — N.  C.  Rabin,  J.  A.  Bergerot, 
Charles  Carpy,  Arthur  Legallet,  G.  Beleney,  H. 
de  St.  Seine,  J.  M.  Dupas,  Leon  Bocqueraz,  J. 
E.  Artigues,  J.  S.  Godeau,  John  Ginty,  O.  Bozio. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

The  French-American  Bank  is  located  in  the 
same  building. 


J.  C.WILSON 

MEMBER 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

THE  STOCK  AND  BOND  EXCHANGE  op  S.  F. 

CORONADA 

Cor.  Loma  and  Orange  Ave. 

Mills  Building  Hotel  Alexandra 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS   ANGELES 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Established    1850 


OF  HARTFORD 


Cash    Capital     $1,000,000 

Surplus    to    Pol  icy-Holders 2,462,739 

Total  Cash  Assets 6,365,877 

BENJAM1X  J.   SMITH 

Manager    Pacific   Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL  BUILDIS'G 

San  Francisco 


Roy  C.  Ward 
Jas.  K.  Polk 


Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORM  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street.  Phone  Douglas  2283 

San    Francisco,    Cal. 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

U.  S.  Assets $2,184,632 

"      Surplus 726,218 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT 
1004    merchants'    exchange 
SAN   FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  Kenny,  \V.  L.  \V.  Miller, 

Manager  Assistant  Manager 


CLUBBING  RATES 

The  Argonaut  has  club  rate  _  arrange- 
ments with  all  prominent  publications,  and 
will    furnish    rates    on    request. 


MOVED 


Gladding,  McBean  &  Co. 

CLAY  PRODUCTS 

OFFICE 
311-317  CROCKER  BUILDING 

WAREHOUSE 

147-151  MINNA  STREET 

Between  New  Montgomery  and  Third 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Santa  fe 


Unmatched 
TRANSCONTINENTAL  COMFORT 

•J  The  only  road  under  one  management,  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  to  Chicago,  thus  insuring  uniformity  of 
service.  Our  employes  are  courteous.  Our  scenery  not 
alone  interesting  but  unique.  Our  meal  service  is  managed 
by  Fred  Harvey.  Our  equipment  built  by  Pullman.  Our 
illustrated  and  descriptive  folders  will  .interest  you.  They 
give  reliable  information. 

3  TRAINS  A  DAY 

To  Chicago,  Kansas  City  and  the  East 

Would  be  pleased  to  arrange  your  trip 

JAS.  B.  DUFFY,  Gen.  Agt,  673  Market  St,  San  Francisco 

J.J.  WARNER,  G.  A..  1112  Broadway.  Oakland 


$18 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

Engagements  are  again  the  chief  interest  in  the 
social  world,  as  several  of  deep  interest  have  been 
announced  during  the  past  fortnight.  A  number 
of  these  have  been  to  army  or  navy  men- — the 
service  proving  generally  irresistible,  it  would 
seem,  to  California  girls.  Teas  and  dances  are 
beginning  to  fill  the  social  calendar  and  the  winter 
season  is  fairly  on. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Ruth 
Boericke,  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  F. 
Boericke,  to  Mr.  Ralston  White.  No  date  is  an- 
nounced   for    the    wedding. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Mattie 
Milton,  daughter  of  Captain  John  B.  Milton,  U. 
S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Milton,  to  Lieutenant  G.  F. 
Neal,    U.    S.    X. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Lalla 
Wenzclburger,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
Wenzclburger,  to  Lieutenant  William  Henry  Shea, 
U.    S.    R.    C.    S. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Anna 
Bard,  daughter  of  ex-Senator  Bard  and  Mrs. 
Bard  of  Ventura,  to  Ensign  Sherwood  Ayres 
Taffinder,  U.  S.  N.  Their  wedding  will  be  an 
event   of   the  spring. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Frances 
Bridges,  daughter  of  Mrs.  E.  C.  Hickman  of  Los 
Angeles,  to  Pavmaster  Arthur  Sevmour  Brown, 
U.    S.    N. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Alice  Boggs,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  John  Boggs,  will  take  place  on  December  22 
at  St.   Mark's  Church,  Berkeley. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Ida  Elizabeth  Pattiani, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  W.  Pattiani,  to 
Naval  Constructor  Richard  Duncan  Gatewood,  U. 
S.  N.,  will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  November 
24,  at  the  home  of  the  bride  in  Alameda. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Ethel  Kittridge  Baker  of 
San  Francisco  to  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Collins  of  Fort 
Fairfield,  Maine,  took  place  in  Boston  October  20. 

The  first  of  the  Friday  Night  Dances  took  place 
on  Friday  evening  of  last  week  at  Century  Hall. 
The  patronesses  are  Mrs.  George  Moore,  Mrs. 
.  James  Potter  Langhorne,  Mrs.  George  F.  Ashton, 
Mrs.  Louis  Findlay  Monteagle,  and  Mrs.  Wake- 
field   Baker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins  will  entertain  at 
a  dinner  on  November  19  in  honor  of  Miss  Marion 
Zeile. 

Mrs.  William  Mintzer  will  be  at  home  on 
Wednesdays   during   November. 

Mrs.  Edgar  de  Pue  will  entertain  at  a  tea 
on  Tuesday  next  in  honor  of  her  daughter,  Miss 
E.va    de    Pue. 

Mrs.  Charles  Deering  will  be  the  hostess  at  a 
bridge  party  on  Tuesday  next. 

Mrs.  James  Ellis  Tucker  was  the  hostess  at  a 
dinner  on  Thursday  evening  in  honor  of  Miss 
Vnez    Dibblee. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  entertained 
at  a  dinner  on  Monday  evening  last  at  the  Fair- 
mont. 

Mrs.  Peter  McG.  McBean  was  the  hostess  at 
a  luncheon  at  the  Fairmont  on  Monday  last. 

Dr.  Arnold  Genthe  entertained  at  an  informal 
tea  at  his  studio  on  Saturday  last  in  honor  of 
Miss    Margaret    Stow. 

Mrs.  Norman  McLaren  was  the  hostess  at  an 
informal  tea  on  Friday  of  last  week  in  honor  of 
Miss    Ruth    Richards. 

Mrs.    Henry    St.    Goar  and    Miss   Erna    St.    Goar 


entertained  at  tea  on  Sunday  last  in  honor  of  Miss 
Margaret    Stow. 

Miss  Marion  Zeile  was  the  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon at  the  Fairmont  yesterday  (Friday)  in  honor 
of  Miss  Frances  Martin  and  Miss  Louise  McCor- 
mick. 

Miss  Suzanne  Kirkpatrick  was  the  hostess  at 
an  informal  tea  at  the  Fairmont  on  Monday  after- 
noon in  honor  of   Miss  Margaret  Williams. 

Mrs.  James  Farrell  was  the  hostess  at  a  tea 
on  Wednesday  last  in  honor  of  her  daughter, 
Miss  Kathleen  Farrell. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Fraser  Douglas  entertained  at 
bridge  yesterday  (Friday)  and  today  at  her  home 
on    Pacific   Avenue. 


Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to    and   from    this   city    and    Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  has  returned  to  her 
ranch  near  Bakersfield,  after  a  few  days'  stay  in 
town. 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Eeels  has  left  for  Paris,  where 
she  will  join  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Franklin  Bab- 
cock    (formerly   Miss   Gertrude   Eells). 

Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall,  Miss  Marian  New- 
hall,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Newhall  will  leave  early 
in   the   new  year  for   Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding  have  closed  their 
Belvedere  home  and  are  at  the  Fairmont  for  the 
winter. 

Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Mountford 
Wilson  have  returned  from  a  stay  of  several 
weeks*  duration  in   New   York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Raoul  Du  Val  will  arrive 
next  month  from  Paris  to  visit  Mrs.  Du  Val's 
mother,    Mrs.    M.    A.    Tobin. 

Mrs.  George  F.  Ashton,  Miss  Helen  Ashton, 
and  Miss  Bessie  Ashton  have  taken  an  apartment 
at  the  St.  Xavier  on  Pacific  Avenue  for  the 
winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  will  spend  the 
winter  at  the  Fairmont. 

Miss  Cora  Smedberg  left  on  Saturday  last  for 
the  East  and  will  spend  six  weeks  in  New  York 
and    Philadelphia. 

Miss  Ethel  Moore  will  leave  shortly  for  the 
East   to    spend   the  winter. 

Bishop  Partridge  of  Kyoto  and  Mrs,  Partridge 
arrived  last  week  from  Japan  and  will  spend  two 
months    here. 

Mrs.  Sherman  Stow,  Miss  Katherine  Stow 
Ealand,  and  Miss  Margaret  Stow  sailed  on  Tues- 
day last  for  the  Orient. 

Mr.  Harold  Boericke  arrived  last  week  from 
New  York  for  a  brief  visit  to  his  parents,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.    William    Boericke. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Hunter  Voorhies  is  visiting  in 
New   York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Sefton  (formerly  Miss 
Helen  Wolcott-Thomas),  of  San  Diego,  are  spend- 
ing a  few  weeks  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Maynard  McPherson  and  Mr.  William 
McPherson  have  taken  apartments  at  the  Gables 
on  Clay   Street  for  the  winter. 

Miss  Edith  Bull  has  arrived  in  New  York  from 
Paris  and  will   spend   several   months  in   the   East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Bothin  will  leave  later 
in  the  season  for  a  European   trip. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Peters  and  Miss  Anna  Peters  will 
leave  shortly  for  the  East  and  will  spend  some 
time  there. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Carrigan,  with  Miss  Car- 
rigan  and  Miss  Read,  motored  up  for  the  week  end 
to   Byron  Hot   Springs. 

After  a  sojourn  of  a  year  and  a  half  in  Europe, 
Miss  Agnes  Tillman  sailed  with  her  brother,  Fred, 
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on  the  George  Washington  from  Cherbourg  on 
November  2.  Upon  their  arrival  in  New  York 
she  and   her  brother  will  stop  at  the  Plaza  Hotel. 

Mrs.  I.  J.  Weil  and  son,  Robert,  have  joined 
Mr.  Irvin  J.  Wiel  in  New  York.  They  will  be 
domiciled  at  the  Hotel  Majestic  during  the  winter. 
They  expect  to  go  to  Europe  in  the  spring. 

Among  San  Francisco  arrivals  at  Hotel  del  Cor- 
onado  for  the  week  ending  Saturday,  November  6, 
1909,  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  \Y.  Thornton,  Mr. 
E.  K.  Ilurlburt,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Squire,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Wolf,  Miss  Wolf,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Robinson,  Mr.  F. 
J.   Colbert. 

Among  recent  arrivals  from  San  Francisco  at 
the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  were  Mr.  A.  J.  Bran- 
denstein,  Mrs.  F.  de  Gomez,  Mr.  F.  de  Gomez, 
Mr.  Daniel  E.  Hayes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Kendrick,  Mr.  E.  F.  Weston,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Colman, 
Mrs.  J.   W.   Goldstein. 


Army  and  Navy. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and  navy  officers  who  are  or  have  been  sta- 
tioned  at   Pacific  Coast  points: 

Rear-Admiral  H.  N.  Manney,  U.  S.  N.,  retired, 
is  detached  from  duty  in  charge  of  the  Naval 
Coaling  Station,  San  Diego,  California,  and  or- 
dered   home. 

Colonel  William  A.  Simpson,  U.  S.  A.,  adjutant- 
general,  Department  of  California,  on  leave,  has 
been  recently  at  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  as  the 
guest  of  Captain   George  A.   Nugent,  U.    S.  A. 

Colonel  Charles  W.  Woodward,  U.  S.  A.,  in- 
spector-general of  the  Department  of  California, 
left  this  week  for  an  inspecting  tour  in  Southern 
California. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Leonard  A.  Levering,  U.  S. 
A.,  commanding  the  Depot  of  Recruits  at  Fort 
McDowell,  Angel  Island,  has  been  granted  leave 
of  absence  until  February  28,  on  which  date  he 
will   be   relieved    from   active    service. 

Major  Thomas  W.  Raymond,  Medical  Corps,  U. 
S.  A.,  Fort  Logan,  Colorado,  arrived  in  this  city 
last  week  on   leave  of  absence. 

Major  George  W.  Mclver,  Twentieth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  School  of  Musketry,  Presidio  of  Mon- 
terey, has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  one 
month  and  five  days,  which  took  effect  on  Novem- 
ber   8. 

Major  James  M.  Kennedy,  Medical  Corps,  U. 
S.  A.,  Army  General  Hospital,  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco,  will,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties, 
take  charge  of  the  office  of  the  chief  surgeon  of 
the  Department  of  California  and  of  the  office  of 
the  medical  superintendent,  Army  Transport 
Svrvicc,  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Henry  S.  T.  Harris,  Medical  Corps, 
U.    S.    A. 

Captain  W.  H.  Southerland,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
assigned  to  duty  as  a  member  of  the  naval  ex- 
amining and  naval  retiring  board,  Washington, 
D.    C. 

Captain  Clark  D.  Dudley,  Fourteenth  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  his  home  prepara- 
tory  to   retirement   from   active   service. 

Captain  James  M.  Wheeler,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  has 
been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  one  month  ou 
a   surgeon's   certificate   of  disability. 

Captain  Harry  F.  Rethers,  Ninth  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  been  granted  leave  for  one  month, 
which  takes  effect  upon  his  relief  from  duty  as 
aide-de-camp  to  Major-General  John  F.  Weston, 
U.     S.    A. 

Commander  Casey  B.  Morgan,  U.  S.  N.,  was 
commissioned  commander  from  September  15, 
1909. 

Lieutenant-Commander  J.  P.  J.  Ryan,  U.  S.  N., 
when  discharged  from  treatment  at  the  Naval  Hos- 
pital, Mare  Island,  is  ordered  to  duty  in  con- 
nection with  fitting  out  the  Xciv  Orleans,  and  to 
duty  as  executive  and  navigating  officer  when 
commissioned. 

Past  Assistant  Surgeon  Thurlow  W.  Reed,  U. 
S.  N.,  was  commissioned  past  assistant  surgeon 
from    September    21,    1909. 

Past  Assistant  Paymaster  J.  F.  Kurtz,  U.  S. 
X.,  has  been  detached  from  duty  on  the  Cheyenne 
and  ordered  to  duty  in  connection  with  fitting 
out  the  Princeton  and  for  duty  on  board  that 
vessel   when  placed    in   commission. 

Lieutenant  Fred  T.  Cruse,  First  Field  Artillery, 
I".  S.  A.,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  has  been 
granted  leave  of  absence  for  one  month  and  fifteen 
days. 

Lieutenant  Benjamin  H.  Pope,  Eighth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  bad  the  leave  of  absence  granted 
him    extended    one    month. 

Lieutenant  Augustus  B.  Van  Wormer,  Eighth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  had  his  station,  while  on 
duty  in  connection  with  the  Progressive  Military 
Map  of  the  United  States,  changed  from  Cambria 
to   Jolon,    Monterey    County. 

Lieutenant  Campbell  B.  Hodges,  Thirtieth  In- 
fantry. U.  S.  A.,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  has 
been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  three  months 
with  permission  to  apply  for  an  extension  of  one 
month,   to   take  effect  on    December    1. 

The  Eighteenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Thomas  F.  Davis,  U.  S.  A.,  will  arrive 
from  the  Philippines  on  the  next  transport  and 
will  be  stationed  at  Fort  McKenzie,  Wyoming,  and 
Whipple    Barracks,    Arizona. 

Eugene  Walter,  writing  of  his  new  play 
for  his  wife,  Miss  Charlotte  Walter,  says 
that  he  is  perturbed.  "You  see,"  he  says,  "in 
making  my  last  three  dramas  I  was  treading 
upon  familiar  soil  and  dealing  with  types 
similar  to  persons  that  had  come  into  my  own 
life.  In  the  piece  I  have  completed  for  Miss 
Walter  I  shall  have  to  stand  at  the  bar  of 
justice  as  the  author  of  what  is  referred  to 
as  a  society  drama.  What  I  know  about 
society  from  personal  osbervation  would  not 
fill  a  thimble.  However,  it  is  sometimes 
best  to  see  ourselves  as  others  make  us  out 
from  a  long  distance."  Let  Mr.  Walter  still 
be  unafraid.  He  has  had  many  predecessors 
among    successful    novelists    and    playrights. 


It  is  noted  with  varying  degrees  of  astonish- 
ment and  admiration  by  the  music  journals 
that  the  Constanzi  Theatre  in  Rome  opens  its 
winter  season  with  Wagner's  "Tristan  and 
Isolde,"  conducted  by  Mascagni. 
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Monitor  Bags 


IDEAL  gifts  and  that  will  give 
lasting  appreciation  —  direct 
European  importations.  The  one 
illustrated  is  fitted  with  full  sized 
Parisian  ivory  fittings  in  buff  colored 
leather.  The  price  is  $50.  We 
have  others  from  $34.50  to  $245. 

Our  leather  goods  and  novelty 
department  covers  one  -  third  of 
our  spacious  ground  floor  and  is 
replete  with  new  and  distinctive 
goods.  Particular  attention  is 
directed  to  those  made  by  MARK 
CROSS,  London   and   New  York. 


ROOS  BROS. 

Market  and  Stockton 


FAIRMONT 
HOTEL 


Where  "Quality  Folks" 
of  all  nations  gather. 

Room  with  bath  from 
$2.50  upward 


Palace  Hotel  Company 


San  Mateo — For  sale  furnished 

or  unfurnished,  or  to  lease  furnished,  beau- 
tiful home  of  14  rooms  and  5  baths;  all  hard- 
wood floors.  Garage  and  stable.  Grounds,  3 
acres,  highly  cultivated.  B.  P.  Oliver,  Inc., 
104   Montgomery   Street,    San   Francisco. 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 

Most  Delightful  Climate  on  Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 

Summer  rates,  $3.50  per  day  and  upward 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passengers 

from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 

Coast   S.    S.   Co.   steamers. 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New   700-foot  ocean  pier,   for  fishing.      Boating 
and     Bathing    are    the    very    best.       Send     for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS.    Manager, 

Coronado    Beach,    Cal. 

Or  see   H.    F.    NORCROSS.    Agent, 

334   So.    Spring  St.,   Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;   Main  3917. 
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Pears' 

Don't  simply 
"get  a  cake  of  soap." 
Get  good  soap.  Ask 
for  Pears'  and  you 
have  pure  soap. 
Then  bathing  will 
mean  more  than 
mere  cleanliness;  it 
will  be  luxury  at 
trifling  cost. 

Sales  increasing  since  1789. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION    SQUARE 


Where  the  world 
meets  San  Francisco 


Under  the  management  of 
James  Woods 


JUST  WAISTS 

THE  LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  SHOP 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Geary  and  Grant  Ave.    :     San  Francisco 


HOTELSAVOY 

SEATTLE 

"Twelw  Smrics  of 
Solid  Comfort" 

Building-,     concrete, 

steel  and  marble. 
In  most  fashionable 

shopping  district. 
Bound  magazines  in 

reading  room. 
Most  refined  hostelry 

in  Seattle. 
Absolutely  fireproof. 

Rates,  SI. 50  up 

OPTICIAN 

34  KEARNY  STREET 

BET.MARKETa  P0ST5TS.  SAN FRANC1SC0.CALIF. 

KODAK  AGENCY-PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


BISMARCK  CAFE 

FRITZ  MULIER  &  SONS.  Props.    Seating  Capacity,  1800 

Leads  in  catering  to  San  Fran- 
cisco's epicures  and  music  lovers 

POPULAR    PRICES 

Music  noon,  evenings  and  after  theatre  by  the  famous 

HERR  FERDINAND  STARK'S  VIENNA  ORCHESTRA 

PACIFIC  BUILDING      San  Francisco      Market  and  Ftinrlh 


HOTEL  NORMANDIE 

Sutter  and  Gough  Sts. 

-    comfortable,  high   order,   uptown 
el.  now  under  the  management  of 
THOS.  H.  SHEDDEN 
Formerly  manager  of  St.  Duns  tan's 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

At  the  Valencia  Theatre  next  week,  begin- 
ning Sunday  night,  there  will  be  seen  a 
comedy  success  which  has  many  laughs  to 
its  credit,  and  in  the  piece  an  English  come- 
dian who  is  especially  fitted  to  his  part.  The 
comedy  is  "Mr.  Hopkinson,"  written  by  R. 
C.  Carton,  author  of  "Liberty  Hall,"  "Lord 
and  Lady  Algy,"  and  other  popular  plays,  and 
this  is  said  to  be  a  particularly  happy  effort 
in  his  best  vein.  It  has  had  long  runs  in 
England  and  America.  Dallas  Wei  ford,  the 
comedian,  who  made  his  New  York  debut  in 
the  piece,  immediately  became  a  favorite 
through  his  remarkable  work  in  the  central 
character.  Play  and  comedian  continued  to- 
gether at  the  Liberty  Theatre  for  several 
months.  The  company  comes  to  San  Fran- 
cisco direct  from  New  York,  and  the  Shuberts 
consider  this  one  of  the  strongest  of  their 
attractions.  The  play  will  have  a  season  of 
two  weeks,  with  matinees  on  Saturday. 

Eddie  Foy  and  the  big  musical  comedy  com- 
pany supporting  him  in  "Mr.  Hamlet  of 
Broadway"  will  be  seen  at  the  Valencia  The- 
atre for  the  last  times  Saturday  afternoon 
and  night.  

George  M.  Cohan's  latest  musical  play,  "The 
Talk  of  Broadway,"  comes  to  the  Van  Ness 
Theatre  next  week,  opening  Monday  night. 
The  cast  is  a  notable  one  in  ability  and  num- 
bers, and  is  headed  by  Victor  Moore,  the 
comedian,  who  will  assume  the  hero  role  of 
Kid  Burns,  the  philosopher  of  slang.  The 
scenic  investiture  of  the  play  is  brought  from 
the  Knickerbocker  Theatre,  New  York,  and 
the  production  is  on  liberal  lines  throughout. 
Among  those  in  the  company  whose  names 
will  be  recognized  by  theatre-goers  are  George 
J.  O'Donnell,  Charlotte  Gray,  Emma  Little- 
field,  William  A.  Williams,  Jo  Smith  Marba, 
Sadie  Livermore,  May  Phelps,  Charlotte  Lam- 
bert, Lulu  Wells,  John  Conroy,  Arthur  Thorn- 
ton, and  Al  McGarry.  The  original  Cohan 
chorus  of  girls  and  boys,  numerous,  sprightly, 
and  musical,  is  a  feature  of  course. 


"The  Three  Twins,"  at  the  Garrick  The- 
atre, is  drawing  big  houses  and  receiving  the 
plaudits  of  well-pleased  hearers.  Victor  Mor- 
ley,  Bessie  Clifford,  and  other  principals  in 
the  company  are  received  with  evident  appre- 
ciation, and  the  chorus  is  praised  for  its  vocal 
ability  as  well  as  for  its  attractive  appear- 
ance. Nearly  all  the  songs  are  already  estab- 
lished in  favor,  and  of  some  of  them  the  au- 
diences can  not  get  enough.  Next  week  will 
be  the  last  of  the  engagement,  and  it  will 
test  the  capacity  of  the  house.  Matinees  on 
Saturday   only. 


Edwin  Stevens,  the  comedian  of  all  others 
who  never  has  cause  to  doubt  San  Francisco's 
appreciation  of  his  ability,  comes  to  the  Or- 
pheum  next  week,  his  first  appearance  in  his 
home  city  since  his  big  Eastern  success  in  the 
Savage  production  of  "The  Devil."  He  will 
present  a  comedietta  entitled  "A  Busy  Morn- 
ing," and  be  assisted  by  Tina  Marshall. 
Other  features  of  next  week's  programme  at 
the  Orpheum  is  the  De  Haven  Sextette,  with 
Sydney  C.  Gibson,  in  the  dancing  operetta, 
"The  Understudy."  Six  sprightly  dancers  and 
Mr.  Gibson  frolic  through  the  twenty  minutes 
of  the  act  with  songs  and  dances,  the  effect 
of  which  is  enhanced  by  frequent  changes  of 
costumes.  Howard's  Musical  Ponies  and 
Comedy  Dogs  will  be  seen  in  an  act  that  is 
decidedly  novel.  Mr.  Howard  introduces  four 
Shetland  ponies  and  a  dozen  prize-winning 
dogs.  Milt  Wood,  "the  dancer  with  the 
chair,"  is  expected  to  be  a  distinct  hit.  He 
is  the  premier  male  dancer  of  vaudeville. 
Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  Lulu  McConnell 
and  Grant  Simpson,  Bobby  Pandor  and 
Brother,  the  Tempest  and  Sunshine  Trio,  and 
the  military  act,  "Our  Boys  in  Blue,"  which  is 
being  received  with  enthusiastic  demonstra- 
tions  of  approval. 


"The  Soul  Kiss,"  which  comes  to  the  Gar- 
rick  Theatre  soon,  is  described  as  a  riot  of 
colors.  The  book  is  witty  and  up  to  date,  the 
music  is  tuneful,  and  the  cast  is  a  big  one. 
This  is  the  piece  in  which  Genee,  the  dancer, 
appeared.  

The  final  performance  of  "The  Traveling 
Salesman"  will  be  given  at  the  Van  Ness 
Theatre  on   Sunday  night. 


Charles  Cherry,  in  "The  Bachelor,"  will 
follow  "Mr.  Hopkinson"  at  the  Valencia  The- 
atre. 


The  Mary  Adele  Case  Concerts. 
Friday  night  of  next  week  Miss  Mary  Adele 
Case,  the  young  contralto  singer  from  the 
American  church  in  Paris,  will  give  her  first 
concert  at  the  Novelty  Theatre.  The  fact 
that  Miss  Case  was  engaged  by  Harold  Bauer, 
the  pianist,  as  assisting  artist  on  his  recent 
tour,  would  alone  be  a  guaranty  that  her  work 
is  worthy  of  serious  attention.  Miss  Case 
will  sing  two  test  pieces,  Meyerbeer's  "Ah 
Mon  Fils,"  and  the  "Ah  !  se  tu  dormi,"  from 
an  almost  forgotten  old  Italian  setting  of 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  by  Vaccaj.  The  songs 
Miss  Case  has  chosen  are  "Tod  und  das 
Madchen,"  Schubert ;  "Ich  Grolle  Nicht," 
Schumann ;  "Traum  durch  die  Dammerung," 
Straus ;    "Mein    Liebe    ist    Gruen,"    Brahms ; 


"L'Heure  de  Pourpre,"  Augusta  Holmes ; 
"L'Escalve,"  Lalo ;  "Ilah,"  Chadwick ;  "Gae 
to  Sleep,"  Fisher ;  and  "Spring  Song," 
Becker. 

Mr.  Frederick  Biggerstaff  will  assist,  both 
as  accompanist  and  soloist,  playing  Chopin's 
"Fantasie,"   Op.  47. 

An  equally  brilliant  programme  will  be 
given  at  the  second  concert,  Sunday  after- 
noon,   November   21. 

Complete  programmes  may  be  secured  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  when  the  sale  of 
seats  opens  next  Tuesday  morning.  Prices, 
$1.50   and   $1. 


Mme.  Jomelli's  Appearances. 

Sunday  afternoon  at  the  Novelty  Theatre 
Mme.  Jomelli,  the  prima  donna  soprano,  and 
her  gifted  associate,  Marie  Nichols,  violiniste, 
will  give  their  second  concert.  The  box  office 
at  the  theatre  will  be  open  after  10  a.  m., 
and  phone  orders  will  receive  careful  atten- 
tion. 

The  programme  will  be  an  exceptionally 
fine  one.  Mme.  Jomelli's  offerings  will  be 
the  aria  from  "La  Tosca,"  Puccini ;  "Chant 
de  Bacchante,"  Bemberg ;  "Heimliche  Afforde- 
rung,"  Richard  Strauss  ;  "The  Wind,"  Spross  ; 
"In  dem  Schatten  meiner  Locken,"  Hugo 
Wolff;  "Chanson  de  Neige,"  Chaminade ; 
"Niemand  hat's  geseh'n,"  Carl  Loewe ;  and 
"Le    Nil"    (with    violin    obligato),    Leroux. 

Miss  Nichols  will  play  Wieniawski's  "Faust 
Fantasie,"  "Gypsy  Dance,"  Nachez ;  "Ro- 
manze  Andalusa,"  Sarasate ;  and  with  the 
able  assistance  of  Fred  Maurer  she  will  play 
a  sonata  by  Francceur,  a  work  never  before 
heard  in  this  city. 

The  last  concert  of  the  series  will  be  given 
next  Tuesday  night,  when  Mme.  Jomelli  will 
sing  the  aria  from  "Louise,"  Charpentier ; 
"Mainacht,"  Brahms ;  "Si  mes  vers,"  Hahn ; 
"Mausfallenspruchlein,"  Hugo  Wolff;  and  by 
request  the  charming  group  on  the  opening 
programme  by  Schubert,  Bemberg,  and  Mag- 
dalen Worden. 

Miss  Nichols  will  play  a  group  of  old  works 
by  Handel,  Fiorello,  and  Nardini ;  an  "Alle- 
gro" by  Sjogren,  new  to  this  city,  a  "Slavonic 
Dance"  by  Dvorak,  "Berceuse"  by  Cui,  and 
the  brilliant  "Rondo  des  Lutins,"  by  Bazzini. 

These  artists  will  appear  in  Oakland  at  Ye 
Liberty  Playhouse  next  Wednesday  afternoon, 
November  17,  at  3:15,  presenting  Tuesday's 
programme.  Seats  may  be  secured  at  the  box- 
office  of  Ye  Liberty  Theatre.  The  entire  bal- 
cony will  be  sold  at  $1. 


Adelina  Patti  discovered  Theodore  Thomas, 
says  Frank  Hunter  Potter  in  the  New  Music 
Rcviezv.  Thomas  was  principal  first  violin  in 
the  orchestra  which  accompanied  Patti  in  one 
of  her  earliest  seasons  in  New  York.  One  day 
he  criticised  the  tempi  of  the  conductor, 
Maurice  Strakosch,  who  thereupon  gave  him 
a  chance  to  see  what  he  could  do,  and  Patti 
was  so  delighted  that  she  insisted  on  having 
him   conduct   for   her  thereafter. 


Marie  Corelli  has  made  the  best  suggestion 
yet.  She  thinks  the  suffragettes  might  form 
a  House  of  Commons  of  their  own  in  Eng- 
land. Then  they  could  talk  all  they  wanted 
to  without  any  trouble  or  any  one  being  dis- 
turbed. 


'EOYAL  1TE3T0E" 


Original  Egyptian" 
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UNArlAN&S0;i' 
BALTIMORE- 


THE  RICHEST  PRODUCT  OF  THE 
BEST  OF  MARYLAND'S  FAMOUS 
DISTILLERIES.  GUARANTEED  BY 
THE  PROPRIETORS  UNDER  THE 
NATIONAL  PURE  FOOD  U¥  AN 
ABSOLUTELY  PURE  RYE  WHISKEY 


Q  HENRY  CAMPE  &  CO.,  Inc.. 

O  Distributors  for  California  and  Nevada, 

rt  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

OOOCOOOOOOOOGOOOOOOCOCOCOOOC 


DEL  MONTE  EXPRESS 

(the  fast  through  train  with  parlor  car)  now 

leaves  Third  and  Townsend  station,  San  Francisco 

at  2:00  p.  m.  daily 

instead  of  3:00  p.m.  as  heretofore 
amving  at 

Hotel  del  Monte 

at  5:43  instead  of  6:43  p.  m.,  giving 
ample   rime  to   rest   before   dinner 

Write  for  rales  and  reservations  at  Del  Monte  to 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager 


S 


SAFE  DEPOSIT 
BOXES 


MECHANICS 
SAVINGS  BANK 

MARKET  £  MASON  ST? 


NATHAN  -DOHRMANN  CO. 

The  Largest  China  and  Glassware 
Establishment  in  San  Francisco 
Announce    that    their    Annual 

Thanksgiving  Table  Display 

IS  NOW  ON  EXHIBITION 


Your  inspection  of  their  latest 
Table   Creations  is  invited 


NATHAN -DOHRMANN  CO. 


Union  Square 


GEARY  AND  STOCKTON  STREETS 
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THE  ALLEGED   HUMORISTS. 


Visitor — What  have  you  in  arctic  litera 
ture?  Librarian — Cook  books  and  Pearyodi 
cals. — Brooklyn  Life. 

Voice  from  the  Well — Help !  help  !  I'n 
drowning !  Bertie — By  Jove  !  how  beastly  in 
teresting. — The  Tatler, 

"Don't  you  hate  to  find  a  worm  when 
you're  eating  fruit?"  "Well,  not  so  much  as 
finding  half  a  worm !" — Puck. 

"I  want  one  of  the  new  spotted  face-veils, 
please."  "Yes,  madam.  Specked,  spattered, 
or  splotched?" — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

"If  m'wife's  awake  I'll  shay:  'M'dear. 
brought  y'  some  c'sath'mums — chrysthmus — 
chrasythums' — hang  it!  Wish  I'd  got  roses." 
— Life. 

Wife  (reminiscing) — Well,  I  very  nearly 
didn't  marry  you,  John.  John  (absent- 
mindedly) — I  know — but  who  told  you? — The 
Sketch. 

Teacher — What  are  the  duties  of  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States?  Young 
America — He  has  to  play  golf  in  the  absence 
of  the   President. — Puck. 

Mrs.  Newbride — Boohoo  !  Henry  threw  a 
biscuit  at  me.  One  that  I  made  myself,  too  ! 
Mother — The  monster!  He  might  have  killed 
you! — The  United  Presbyterian. 

Hoax — Out  in  Arizona  he  is  known  as  a  bad 
man.  Joax — Is  that  so  ?  Did  he  ever  kill  any 
one?  Hoax — Oh,  yes.  Joax — What  make  of 
car  does  he  drive? — Philadelphia  Record. 

Judge — I'll  have  to  fine  ye  fifty  dollars  for 
exceeding  the  speed  limit.  Jack  Scorcher — 
Look  here,  judge,  this  young  lady  and  I  want 
to  get  married.  Remit  the  fine  and  you  get 
the  job. — Brooklyn  Life. 

Reporter — Mr.  Cummin,  have  you  the  manu- 
script of  the  after-dinner  speech  you  delivered 
at  that  banquet  last  night?  Ketchum  A.  Cum- 
min (with  a  gasp) — Did  I  deliver  a  speech 
there,  young  man?  Whose? — Chicago  Tribune. 

"Your  ticket  always  gets  defeated,"  said 
the  practical  politician.  "True,"  answered 
the  serene  Prohibitionist.  "The  country  has 
not  yet  developed  water  power  sufficient  to 
compete  with  lung  power." — Washington  Star. 

Coach  (indignantly) — That  was  the  most 
flagrant  case  of  slugging  I  ever  saw  !  Don't 
you  know  that  slugging  aint  allowed  in 
Soccer  football?  Offending  Player  (new  to 
the  game) — It  aint?  Gee,  den  I  guess  I  must 
ha'  misunderstood  de  woid  Soccer ! — Puck. 

"I  thought  I  should  laugh  right  out,"  said 
Mrs.  Cashton.  "when  at  the  circus  recently 
Mrs.    Smith    called    an    animal    a    seraph.      Of 


course,  she  meant  a-  giraffe ;  but  the  fun  of 
it  was  it  wasn't  a  giraffe.  It  was  a  camo- 
mile."— The   Christian  Register. 

Officer — Go  to  my  room,  George,  open  the 
cupboard  and  you'll  find  a  bottle  of  water. 
Bring  it  to  me;  it's  brandy. — Le  Sourire. 

"What  do  they  mean  by  an  'endurance 
test'?"  "Two  chaps  bragging  about  their  re- 
spective makes  of  automobiles." — Springfield 
Republican. 

"New-mown  hay  is  a  delightful  perfume; 
we  sell  lots  of  it."  "Haven't  you  something 
with  a  gasoline  odor?  I  want  people  to  think 
I  own  a  motor-car,  not  a  horse." — Life. 

"I've  just  figured  out  how  the  Venus  de 
Milo  came  to  lose  her  arms."  "How?"  "She 
broke  them  off  trying  to  button  her  shirt- 
waist up  the  back." — The  Jewish    Ledger. 

Visitor — Can  you  read  the  past?  Fortune 
Teller — Certainly.  That's  my  business.  Vis- 
itor— Then  I  wish  you'd  tell  me  what  it  was 
my  wife  told  me  to  get  for  her! — Boston 
Globe. 


Better  to  be  safe  than  sorry  by 
renting  a  Safe  Deposit  Box  of  us 
for  $4.00  a  year  and  up. 

CROCKER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

CROCKER  BUILDING  Junction  Posl  and  Market 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 


CLEAR   HAVANA   CIGAR 

S.  BACHMAN  &  CO.  (Inc.) 
DISTRIBUTORS 


LEAVES  NEW  YORK  JANT    20.1910 

Au  EaPENSts  Included  Fob  73  DAYS  aT*400  £»UP    SE1ND    FORj 

BOW  UNDtR  DIRtCIPN  AND  Ha.H*GEn£JfT  OF  WHITE  ST»(t  UNL      DQArBAM 

ApdIv  Cn,w  Dep:.  While  Siar  Line.  N.  V.     rrtUWKAn 
Also  Regular  Sailings  lo  ITALY  and  EGYPT 

Via  Azores,  Madeira,  and  Gibraltar 

Cedric  (21,035  tons) Nov.  25         Jan.    5         Feb.  16 

Romanic Dec.    1         Jan.  15         Feb.  26 

Cretic Dec.    8         Jan.  29         Mar.  12 

Canopic Dec.  18         Feb.  12 

Celtic  (20,904  tons) Feb.    2         Mar.16 

WHITE  STAR  LINE.  New  York  and  Bosion,  or'agails. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 


Bear  the  script  name  of 
Stewart  Hartshorn 


Get  "Improved,' 

Wood  Rollers 


label. 
no  tacks  required. 

Tin  Rollers 


H 


John  F.  Forbes 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
1019  CROCKER  BLDG. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


TABET'S  HIGH  CUSS  TOURS 


EGPYT 


The  HOLY  LAND 

Turkey  and  Greece 

Small,  select  and  limited  parties.     Most  leisurely 
and  comfortable  mode  of  travel  is  offered. 
Booklet  and  further  information  on  request 

SALIM  G.  TABET,  389  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


A  7-months' 

trip  under 

PERFECT 

CONDITIONS 


NOV.  20th 
DEC.  4th 

Round  the  World 

Also  Japan     South  America 

EUROPE      PASSION  PLAY 

THE  COLLVER  TOURS  COMPANY 

427  Boylslon  Street         -  Bn'tnn 


Fumiturr 

Cttrjjcls 


CROWING    the   modern    reconstruction  of  an  old-fashioned  room.     The  sideboard 
was  built  in  the  bay  window,  and  a  small  serving   table  built  in  the  wall   behind 
the  screen.      Maybe  you    have   a  similar  problem    to   meet  ?     Let  us  show  you   how. 
Our  advice  costs  you  nothing. 

D.  N.  &  E,  WALTER  &  CO. 

Stockton  and  O'Farrell 


Since 

1858 

Wholesale 

Retail 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL  S.  S.  CO.) 

S.  S.  Chiyo   Maru Tuesday,   Nov.   30,1909 

S.  S.  Tenyo   Maru Tuesday,   Dec.  23,1909 

S.S.Nippon  Maru Tuesday,  Jan.   18,   1910 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  piers,  Nos. 
42-44,  near  foot  of  Second  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office,  240 
Tames  Flood  Building.  W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


EGYPT 

The   NILE 
PALESTINE 

For  information  and  tickets 
by  the  best  routes,  consult 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

32  Powell  St.,  San  Francisco 


Byron 

Hot  Springs 

One  of  the  world's  most  curative  springs, 
2Ya  hours  from  San  Francisco;  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's best  hotels  and  a  delightful  place  for 
rest  and  recreation.  See  Southern  Pacific  In- 
formation Bureau,  James  Flood  Building,  any 
S.  P.  Agent,  or  Peck-Judah,  789  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  or  553  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  An- 
geles, or  address  manager,  Byron  Hot  Springs, 
California. 


MUIR   WOODS 
MT.  TAMALPAIS 

VIA   SAUSAL'TO  FERRY 

FOOT  OF   MARKET  8TREET 

LEGAL  HOLIDAYS-SUNDAY  TIME 


lv.  Sin  Francisco 

tv.  Muir  Woods 

Lv.  Tamalnais 

WEEK 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

WEEK 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

WEEK 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

9:45a 

1:45p 

*4:45p 

7:15a 

'.MS* 
9:15a 
9:45a 
11:15a 
12:45c 
2:46p 
4:1  5p 

t7:20a 
1:40p 

r2:45p 
4:20p 

11:05a 
12:20p 
1:50p 
3:50p 
5:20p 
6:40p 

7:20a 

1:40p 

4:14p 

*9:60p 

9:42a 
11:22a 
12:10p 

1:4  Op 
3:40p 
5:10p 

6:40p 

"Sat.  onlv.     tMon.  only.      ffiTiimnlpais  only.     HMuir  only 

Ticket  Offices— Sausalito  Ferry  anH  874  Market. 

General  Offices— Mill  Vallev.  California. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French   Bank  Bid* 


BONESTELL  &  CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to  124  First  Street,  corner  Minna, 

San  Francisco. 


THE  CITIZENS'  ALLIANCE  OF  SAN 
Francisco,  920  Merchants'  Exchange  Building, 
calls  the  attention  of  the  public  to  their  Free 
Labor  Bureaus  located  at  No.  170  Turk  St., 
San  Francisco,  and  804  Broadway,  Oakland. 
All  classes  of  male  help  furnished  absolutely 
free  both  to   employer  and  employee. 


C.  A.  Murdock  &  Co. 

PRINTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS 

The  Argonaut  a  sample  of  our  output 

68  FREMONT  STREET 

Phone  Kearny  1040 


Romeike's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write    for   circular   and    terms. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE 

110  and    112  W.  26th   St.,  New  York. 
Branches:   London,   Paris,   Berlin,   Sydney. 


The  Argonaut. 


Publishers'  Special  Number 

Vol.  LXV.     No.  1704. 


Thirty-Two  Pages 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE— The  Argonaut  (title  trade -marked)  is 
published  every  week  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Company.  Sub- 
scriptions, $4.00  per  year;  six  months,  $2.10;  three  months,  $1.10 
payable  in  advance — postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions  to  all  foreign 
countries  within  the  Postal  Union,  $5.00  per  year.  Sample  copies 
free.  Single  copies,  10  cents.  News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the 
interior  supplied  by  the  San  Francisco  News  Company,  747  Howard 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed 
should  give  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses.  The  American 
News  Company,  New  York,  are  agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The 
Argonaut  may  be  ordered  from  any  News  Dealer  or  Postmaster  in 
the  United  States  or  Europe.     Special  advertising  rates  to  publishers, 

Address  all  communications  to  The  Argonaut,  207  Powell  Street, 
San  Francisco.  Make  all  checks,  drafts,  postal  orders,  etc.,  payable 
to  "The  Argonaut  Publishing  Company." 

Entered  at  the  San  Francisco  postoffice  as  second-class  matter. 

The  Argonaut  can  be  obtained  in  London  at  the  International 
News  Co.,  Breams  Building,  Chancery  Lane;  American  Newspaper 
and  Advertising  Agency,  Trafalgar  Square,  Northumberland  Ave- 
nue; and  at  Daws  Steamship  Agency,  17  Green  Street,  Leicester 
Square,  and  can  be  ordered  from  any  of  the  news  stands  of  W.  H. 
Smith  &  Son.  In  Paris,  at  37  Avenue  de  l'Opera.  In  New  York,  at 
Brentano's,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty-Seventh  Street.  In  Chicago, 
Western  News  Company.     In  Washington,  at  F  and  Thirteenth  Sts. 

The  Argonaut  is  on  sale  at  the  Ferry  Station,  San  Francisco, 
by  Foster  &  O'Rear;  on  the  ferryboats  of  the  Key  Route  system 
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A  Better  Feeling. 
1  here  can  be  no  question  about  the  popular  feeling 
in  San  Francisco  over  the  late  election.  Whatever  the 
private  disappointments  of  the  individual  citizen — and 
they  were  various  and  many — the  town  as  a  whole 
feels  good  over  the  result.  There  is  a  universal  sense 
that  an  incubus,  a  spirit  of  evil,  has  been  exorcised. 
There  is  more  confidence  than  we  have  seen  at  any 
time   this    two   years   and    more;    general    business    is 
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better;  there  are  those  to  declare  that  even   the  sun- 
shine is  brighter  than  it  was. 

San  Francisco  has  been  under  the  blight  of  conscious 
wrongdoing.  Even  those  who  have  nominally  sup- 
ported the  Spreckels  regime,  because  they  started 
wrong  and  could  not  see  the  way  to  get  right,  feel  a 
profound  relief  that  a  scheme  of  illegitimacy,  an  arro- 
gant dictatorship,  has  been  gotten  rid  of.  There  is 
satisfaction,  a  sense  of  safety  and  comfort,  in  the 
return  to  legitimate  courses  under  the  rule  of  the  law 
and  relieved  from  the  dominance  of  an  irregular, 
selfish,  and  aggressive  spirit. 

Possibly  it  is  because  of  this  universal  sense  of  relief, 
possibly  from  other  motives,  but  it  is  true  neverthe- 
less that  there  is  general  expectation  that  McCarthy 
will  strive  to  give  San  Francisco  a  good  municipal 
administration.  The  common  argument  is  that  politico- 
unionism,  having  again  climbed  into  the  saddle,  will 
strive  to  redeem  itself  from  the  discredit  of  its  former 
period  of  authority.  Those  who  know  McCarthy  are 
earnest  in  the  declaration  that  he  will  do  his  level 
best  to  make  a  record  in  the  mayoralty  that  will 
accredit  both  his  party  and  himself. 

Something  of  the  satisfaction  which  the  situation 
affords  rests  upon  the  contempt  generally  felt  for  the 
administration  which  is  about  to  go  out  of  authority. 
All  men  admit  that  it  has  represented  a  technical  hon- 
esty; its  members  have  not  been  boodlers  or  scrubs. 
Nevertheless  it  has  had  some  of  the  qualities  of  a 
"good  dog"  administration.  It  has  been  under  the 
thumb  of  a  selfish  and  narrow-brained  political 
exploiter;  to  be  plain  about  it,  it  has  taken  programme 
from  Jimmy  Phelan.  Its  pose  has  been  that  of  dis- 
trust of  everybody  and  everything;  its  spirit  has  been 
that  of  the  Pharisee.  It  has  been  a  bar  to  progress 
by  its  narrowness  of  view,  its  practical  incapacity,  its 
proneness  to  look  upon  every  proposal  with  fear  and 
doubt.  The  attitude  of  the  municipal  government  with 
respect  to  street-car  service  in  lower  Market  Street 
sufficiently  illustrates  its  calibre.  Having  foolishly 
taken  an  arbitrary  stand,  it  has  preserved  its  con- 
sistency at  the  cost  of  public  convenience,  likewise  of 
public  respect.  It  has  confounded  stubbornness  with 
firmness,  impracticability  with  virtue. 

The  responsible  and  progressive  element  in  San 
Francisco,  that  part  of  the  community  which  bears  the 
burden  of  practical  life  and  progress  among  us,  is 
gratified  to  see  this  group  of  incapables  give  place  to 
others,  even  though  there  be  no  assurance  and  even 
some  cause  for  doubt  in  respect  to  the  new  regime. 


Lords  versus  Commons. 

Within  a  few  days  the  English  budget,  which  has 
already  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  will  be  pre- 
sented for  the  decision  of  the  upper  chamber,  and  we 
shall  know  whether  a  fiscal  revolution  has  been  accom- 
plished or  whether  the  bill  is  but  a  prelude  to  a  still 
more  serious  and  subversive  agitation.  If  the  bill  is 
passed  by  the  House  of  Lords  there  will  be  a  general 
election  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  so  and  the  country 
will  place  upon  record  its  opinion  of  the  measure.  If 
the  House  of  Lords  should  reject  or  amend  the  bill  the 
general  election  will  come  just  as  soon,  but  the  question 
before  the  people  will  not  be  the  budget,  but  the  right 
of  the  upper  chamber  to  meddle  with  a  money  bill.  A 
popular  verdict  against  the  Peers  will  do  much  more 
than  merely  settle  a  constitutional  problem.  It  will 
be  accepted  by  the  government  as  a  general  mandate 
to  limit  the  autocratic  legislative  power  of  the  Peers, 
and  there  need  be  no  doubt  that  this  would  be  done 
whole-heartedly  and  conclusively.  There  is  therefore 
no  charge  of  exaggeration  to  be  laid  at  the  doors  of 
those  who  say  that  the  English  budget  is  the  most 
important  political  event  of  its  kind  since  the  French 
Revolution.  Lord  Lansdowne  has  already  given  notice 
of  a  motion  for  the  rejection  of  the  whole  bill,  and  as 
he  is  the  leader  of  the  upper  house  it  seems  likely 
enough  that  this  course  will  be  followed.     At  the  same 
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time  more  prudent  counsels  may  prevail,  and  the  pres- 
ent uncertainty  will  continue  until  the  vote  is  actually 
taken.  

A  glance  at  the  budget  proposals  is  enough  to  show 
their  extraordinary  scope  and  significance.  They  con- 
stitute a  reversal  of  all  the  traditions  of  English  taxa- 
tion. They  assert  the  principle  that  every  man  shall 
be  taxed  according  to  his  means,  that  every  man  shall 
know  the  exact  extent  of  his  contributions  to  the 
national  exchequer,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  exemp- 
tions in  favor  of  wealth  or  status.  The  graduation 
theory  has  been  introduced  or  maintained  wherever  it  is 
practicable.  Thus  we  find  that  on  all  incomes  exceed- 
ing $25,000  a  year  an  additional  tax  of  2.4  per  cent  will 
be  levied.  If  such  incomes  are  earned  the  regular 
income  tax  will  be  7.4  per  cent,  if  they  are  unearned 
it  will  be  8.2  per  cent.  This  discrimination  between 
earned  and  unearned  incomes  is  one  of  the  startling 
innovations  of  the  measure.  Elsewhere  we  find  the 
graduation  principle  applied  minutely  to  the  death 
duties.  Inheritances  of  over  $25,000  will  pay  four  per 
cent;  over  $50,000,  five  per  cent;  over  $100,000,  six  per 
cent;  over  $200,000.  seven  per  cent,  and  so  on  in  like 
ratio  until  we  find  that  inheritances  of  over  $5,000,000 
will  pay  a  tax  of  fifteen  per  cent.  The  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  expects  that  from  this  source  alone  he 
will  receive  an  additional  $12,750,000.  Among  the 
interesting  details  of  the  income  tax  may  be  noted  the 
provision  for  a  rebate  of  $50  for  each  child  under  ten 
years  of  age,  while  what  may  be  called  the  paternal 
intention  of  the  bill  finds  further  expression  in  the 
leniency  accorded  to  legacy  beneficiaries  who  are 
brothers  or  sisters  of  the  deceased. 


All  this  is  sufficiently  interesting,  but  it  is  eclipsed 
in  importance  by  the  proposals  relating  to  land.  First 
of  all  we  have  a  tax  of  two-tenths  per  cent  on  the 
values  of  undeveloped  land  and  undeveloped  mineral 
wealth;  and  by  undeveloped  land  is  meant'all  land  that 
owes  its  value  to  its  suitability  for  building  purposes. 
This  means  the  exemption  of  all  land  that  is  not  worth 
so  much  as  $250  an  acre,  all  agricultural  land,  and  all 
land  that  is  unavailable  for  houses.  There  is  also  a 
special  provision  for  the  exemption  of  small  pleasure 
grounds  and  parks  that  are  available  for  public  use.  Of 
even  greater  importance  than  the  tax  upon  undeveloped 
land  is  the  imposition  of  twenty  per  cent  upon  the 
unearned  increment  of  land  values  or  upon  that  addition 
to  the  values  due  to  public  improvements,  fluctuations 
of  population,  and  the  general  development  of  the 
country — to  those  changes,  in  short,  for  which  the 
owner  is  not  responsible  but  from  which  he  benefits. 
There  is  no  need  to  enlarge  upon  the  revolutionary 
nature  of  such  a  tax  or  upon  the  intensity  of  the  resist- 
ance that  the  proposal  has  evoked.  Nor  need  it  be 
said  that  the  machinery  of  collection  can  hardly  be 
other  than  intricate  and  cumbrous.  An  essential  pre- 
liminary, for  instance,  must  be  the  revaluation  of  all 
land,  an  operation  requiring  the  nicest  combination  of 
expert  knowledge  and  the  judicial  temperament.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  many  of  the  great  landlords  of 
England  owe  their  vast  wealth  to  the  unearned  incre- 
ment it  is  easy  to  understand  the  strength  of  the 
opposition  that  has  been  called  forth. 


Among  the  lesser  proposals  of  the  budget,  but  all  of 
them  with  the  same  underlying  intent,  may  be  men- 
tioned a  new  tax  upon  automobiles  ranging  from  $10 
to  $200,  a  tax  upon  gasoline,  upon  motor  cycles,  an 
increase  upon  spirits  and  tobacco,  and  a  new  liquor  tax 
upon  clubs.  Doctors'  automobiles  and  trade  automo- 
biles pay  one-half  the  tax.  The  stamp  rate  is  doubled, 
while  the  "breakfast  table"  escapes  altogether.  The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  describes  his  budget  as  a 
part  of  an  "Implacable  warfare  against  poverty,"  as 
the  first  substantial  effort  in  the  history  'try 

to  tax  every  man  in  proportion  to  his  •  to 

do  it  in  a  wav  so  direct  that  all  fisc.il  -  and 
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legerdemain  shall  be  swept  away  forever.  Taxes  will 
be  paid  directly  to  the  tax  collector,  and  the  anesthetic 
of  indirect  imposts,  that  effective  weapon  of  financial 
extortion,  will  become  practically  a  thing  of  the  past. 


As  has  been  said,  the  fate  of  the  budget  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  to  those  accus- 
tomed to  the  relative  precision  of  a  written  constitution 
it  will  seem  strange  that  the  right  of  the  Peers  to 
amend  a  budget  bill  should  be  a  matter  of  discussion. 
But  Great  Britain  has  no  written  constitution.  Her 
legislative  procedure  is  a  matter  of  usage,  of  the  slowly 
concreting  practice  that  has  followed  upon  ages  of  fric- 
tion between  the  three  estates  of  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons, of  claims  and  encroachments  that  have  been 
resisted,  accepted,  or  allowed  to  remain  without  definite 
or  final  settlement.  There  is  no  court  of  law  or  other 
power  in  Great  Britain  whose  interpretation  of  consti- 
tutional usage  would  have  any  binding  power  upon 
Parliament.  In  the  event  of  a  conflict  between  the 
two  houses  the  verdict  would  be  given  in  one  way  only, 
by  the  vote  of  the  people  at  a  general  election,  and 
from  that  verdict,  that  can  be  asked  by  the  government 
at  any  moment,  there  could  be  n6  appeal.  It  would  be 
final.  But  that  the  Lords  have  a  right  to  "withhold 
their  assent  from  any  bill  whatever  to  which  their  con- 
currence is  desired  is  unquestionable,"  says  Sir  Erskine 
May,  the  highest  of  all  authorities,  and  therefore  they 
have  the  conceded  right  to  reject  the  budget  as  a  whole. 
But  have  they  the  right  to  amend  it  or  to  change 
it,  and  moreover,  admitting  their  right  to  reject  it 
altogether,  would  it  be  expedient  to  resurrect  a  power 
that  has  been  practically  unexercised  and  that  has 
always  called  forth  the  fierce  resentment  of  the  Com- 
mons? Those  are  questions  for  the  determination  of 
the  Lords  themselves.  They  can  reject  or  amend  the 
bill  and  so  raise  for  popular  decision  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  hereditary  principle  in  legislation,  or  they 
can  pass  the  budget  and  so  narrow  the  popular  issue 
to  one  of  taxation  and  revenue.  We  shall  know  in  a 
few  days  which  course  they  elect  to  follow. 


The  dispute  as  to  the  Lords'  prerogatives  is  an  old- 
standing  one.  It  did  not  begin  in  1671,  but  it  took 
definite  form  in  that  year  by  a  resolution  in  the  House 
of  Commons  "that  in  all  aids  given  to  the  King  by  the 
Commons  the  rate  or  tax  ought  not  to  be  altered  by  the 
Lords."  In  1678  the  Commons  reaffirmed  their  posi- 
tion in  language  still  more  definite,  declaring  "that  it 
is  the  undoubted  and  sole  right  of  the  Commons  to 
direct,  limit,  and  appoint  in  such  Bills  the  ends,  pur- 
poses, considerations,  conditions,  limitations,  and  quali- 
fications of  such  grants,  which  ought  not  to  be  changed 
or. altered  by  the  House  of  Lords."  But  a  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Commons  has  no  binding  power  upon 
the  House  of  Lords  unless  it  be  accepted  by  long  usage, 
■and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Lords  did  not  accept  this 
limitation,  although  they  surrendered  on  the  particular 
issue  involved.  They  simply  held  the  matter  in  abey- 
ance until  the  temper  of  the  lower  house  had  subsided 
and  then  they  tried  it  again.  In  1861  they  amended  a 
budget  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  under  his  direction  the 
Commons  passed  further  resolutions  to  the  effect  that 
"the  right  of  granting  aids  and  supplies  to  the  crown 
is  in  the  Commons  alone,  as  an  essential  part  of  their 
constitution,  and  the  limitation  of  all  such  grants  as 
to  matter,  manner,  measure,  and  time  is  only  in  them." 
And  by  way  of  forestalling  eventualities  such  as  the 
present  one.  Mr.  Gladstone's  resolution  went  on  to  say 
that  while  the  Lords  had  sometimes  "exercised  the 
power  of  rejecting  Bills  relating  to  taxation  by  nega- 
tiving the  whole."  none  the  less  the  use  of  that  power 
"hath  not  been  frequent  and  is  justly  regarded  by  this 
house  with  peculiar  jealousy,"  etc.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Gladstone  delicately  threatened  the  upper  house  with 
certain  pains  and  penalties  in  the  event  of  their 
obduracy,  and  the  Peers  once  more  surrendered  on  the 
particular  issue  involved,  but  without  any  formal  or 
expressed  abrogation  of  their  supposed  rights  in  the 
matter.  Now  the  question  comes  once  more  to  the 
front,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  "peculiar  jealousy" 
of  the  representative  house  has  not  waned  during  forty 
democratic  years.  . 

It  is  proverbially  difficult  to  forecaste  the  result  of 
a  general  election.  The  mind  of  King  Demos  moves 
in  a  mysterious  way,  sometimes  stupidly  and  sometimes 
with  unexpected  flashes  of  sagacity.  It  is  very  certain 
that  the  g'  'ernment  was  in  a  bad  way  before  the  intro- 
duce :  n  the  budget  and  that  since  that  event  its 
v  ..as  markedly  increased.  The  speeches  of 
rllor   of   the   exchequer    have    been    cogent, 


logical,  and  from  the  heart — in  fact,  just  the  kind  of 
appeal  to  influence  the  average  voter.  Old  age  pen- 
sions and  Dreadnoughts  combined  have  necessitated 
the  raising  of  an  immense  additional  sum  of  money. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  that.  The  question 
for  the  average  voter  to  determine  is  whether  the 
money  should  be  taken  from  the  poor  man  or  from  the 
rich,  whether  the  existing  inequalities  of  taxation 
should  be  maintained  and  increased  or  whether  some 
effort  should  be  made  toward  an  equalization  of  bur- 
dens that  must  fall  with  special  weight  upon  the 
wealthy.  The  attempts  to  damn  the  budget  by  calling 
it  Socialism  are  merely  silly,  as  the  budget  has  no 
more  to  do  with  Socialism  than  it  has  with  the  North 
Pole,  unless  we  are  to  assume  that  Socialism  includes 
all  efforts  at  fair  play  between  rich  and  poor.  The  vast 
majority  of  voters,  probably  ninety  per  cent  of  them, 
will  benefit  immediately  from  the  revised  taxation, 
and  it  is  only  the  small  minority  that  will  be  forced 
to  draw  larger  checks  for  the  tax  collector  than  ever 
before.  In  spite  of  frenzied  appeals  to  the  "sober  sec- 
ond thoughts"  of  the  masses  of  the  electorate  it  seems 
hardly  likely  that  they  can  be  persuaded  that  it  is  to 
their  interest  to  pay  heavier  taxes  than  ever  before  in 
order  that  their  wealthy  neighbors  may  be  exempt. 
Men  do  not  discriminate  against  themselves  in  matters 
of  taxation,  however  great  may  be  the  persuasive  and 
coercive  pressure  from  the  aristocracy,  from  squire- 
dom, and  from  the  church.  For  such  reasons  it  seems 
more  than  likely  that  the  country  will  sustain  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  his  budget  proposals  and 
that  it  will  rebuke  the  House  of  Lords  in  no  uncertain 
voice  if  the  hereditary  chamber  should  either  veto  or 
amend  the  bill  that  is  now  before  it. 


At  the  same  time  not  even  the  most  sanguine  of 
English  reformers  can  believe  that  a  change  in  the 
incidence  of  taxation  can  be  more  than  a  short  step  in 
the  right  direction.  The  world  has  never  yet  seen  an 
important  piece  of  legislation  that  was  not  disappoint- 
ing in  its  result.  There  are  nearly  three  hundred 
thousand  paupers  over  seventy  years  of  age  in  Great 
Britain.  Close  upon  the  heels  of  this  dismal  army 
comes  another  even  greater  of  those  who  tremble  upon 
the  verge  of  pauperism  with  a  probable  descent  into 
its  depths,  while  no  one  can  estimate  the  number  of 
those  to  whom  actual  want  is  a  living  possibility.  A 
social  disease  such  as  this  can  not  be  cured  by  a  budget. 
Its  cause  is  not  fiscal  but  moral,  and  its  cure  is  a  social 
reconstruction  that  must  spring  from  new  ideals,  from 
national  imagination  and  national  conscience.  Nor 
must  we  forget  that  the  final  devolution  of  taxation 
does  not  rest  wholly  upon  the  intention  of  government. 
To  a  large  extent  it  rests  upon  the  established  classes 
of  society  who  have  the  power  to  pass  on  the  burden 
from  their  own  shoulders  where  government  seeks  to 
place  it.  The  great  landowner  can  recoup  himself  at 
the  expense  of  his  tenants,  the  great  employer  can 
reimburse  himself  from  the  salaries  of  his  force,  the 
merchant  can  raise  his  prices,  and  the  professional  man 
his  fees.  The  British  budget  will  not  do  all  that  its 
supporters  claim  for  it,  but  this  need  not  prevent  us 
from  applauding  a  manful  expression  of  human  equality 
before  the  tax  collector,  a  brave  defiance  of  iniquitous 
privilege.  In  its  turn  it  will  give  birth  to  other  prob- 
lems, but  the  assertion  of  a  principle  of  justice  is  no 
small  thing,  because  all  future  reforms  will  be  easier, 
all  future  progress  the  more  speedy. 


The  Ship-Subsidy  Question. 

It  is  not  unnatural  that  San  Francisco  should  feel  a 
lively  interest  in  ship-subsidy  proposals.  Whether  the 
subsidy  scheme,  regarded  as  a  national  policy,  be  wise 
or  otherwise,  it  will  be  a  help  to  San  Francisco,  since 
as  the  great  Pacific  port  she  is  in  a  position  to  gain 
directly  through  its  operations.  No  matter  how  the 
scheme  may  figure  out  economically,  it  will  put  more 
American  ships  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  this  means 
more  work  for  the  Union  Iron  Works,  a  directly  aug- 
mented income  for  the  Pacific  Mail  Company,  etc. 
Those  among  us  whose  political  attitude  is  dictated  by 
private  interest  will  naturally  support  the  subsidy  ques- 
tion willy-nilly — in  other  words,  without  considering 
or,  indeed,  caring  for  the  philosophies  which  underlie 
the  policy  of  subsidization. 

As  a  mere  matter  of  economics  we  do  well  probably 
to  give  over  the  ocean-carrying  trade  to  England  and 
other  countries.  Certainly  they  can  do  it  cheaper  than 
we  can  do  it  under  the  conditions  imposed  by  our  ship- 
ping regulations;  probably  they  can  do  it  cheaper  than 
we  can  under  any  conditions.     In  truth,  the  fact  that 


they  do  do  it  and  that  we  can  not  compete  with  them 
is  the  proof  that  it  is  economically  to  our  advantage 
to  let  them  do  it. 

Now,  if  we  take  out  of  the  national  treasury  large 
sums  of  money  and  bestow  it  in  the  form  of  bounties 
for  the  maintenance  of  American  ships,  we  do  put  our 
flag  on  the  seas,  but — do  we  make  anything  by  it?  We 
think  not.  We  do  not  get  rid  of  the  comparatively 
heavier  cost  of  doing  our  own  carrying — we  simply 
transfer  the  burden  to  the  general  government  and 
through  the  government  to  the  taxpayer.  It  would  cost 
the  country  less,  viewing  the  matter  broadly,  to  pay 
foreign  ships  a  low  price  for  carrying  our  commerce 
than  to  pay  our  own  ships  a  higher  price. 

The  whole  issue  resolves  itself  into  the  question,  Are 
the  incidental  advantages  of  maintaining  American 
ships  on  the  high  seas  great  enough  to  compensate  for 
the  economic  loss  involved  in  the  subsidy  system? 
These  incidental  advantages  are  many  and  notable. 
They  relate  both  to  national  economics  and  to  national 
defense.  Other  nations  think  it  worth  while  to  sustain 
their  merchant  marines  by  subsidies,  not  because  there 
is  failure  to  comprehend  the  economic  faults  of  the  sys- 
tem, but  because  it  is  desirable  to  sustain  those  general 
advantages  connected  with  an  established  and  active 
merchant  marine. 

The  Argonaut  is  for  a  system  of  subsidies  if  such  a 
system  can  he  devised  to  sustain  general  commerce  as 
distinct  from  the  few  private  companies  operating 
chiefly  in  the  passenger  trade.  But  before  establish- 
ing the  subsidy  system  it  would  remove  the  limitations 
and  restrictions  imposed  by  our  laws  upon  the  shipping 
industry.  Before  giving  a  subsidy  we  would  make  it 
possible  for  the  American  shipping  exploiter  to  buy  his 
ships  in  the  world's  markets,  subject  to  reasonable 
limitations,  likewise  to  employ  labor  in  the  world's 
markets  and  at  the  world's  prices,  subject  to  reasonable 
limitations.  In  other  words,  before  establishing  the 
subsidy  system  we  would  take  tariff  graft  and  the  labor 
graft  from  the  throat  of  the  shipping  industry. 


The  Governorship. 

We  can  easily  credit  the  gossip  which  declares  the 
preference  of  Governor  Gillett  for  private  as  distinct 
from  public  life.  Honorable  post  as  the  governorship 
is,  attended  by  gratifying  acknowledgments  and  dis- 
tinctions as  it  is,  it  is  still  a  very  onerous  one. 
The  man  who  fills  it  in  a  way  fairly  to  meet  its  respon- 
sibilities and  fairly  to  accredit  himself  in  it,  has  no 
sinecure.  Matters  to  be  decided  are  many  and  vexa- 
tious; a  vast  amount  of  travel  up  and  down  the  State 
is  necessary;  the  social  requirements  are  positive  and 
no  doubt  burdensome.  The  governor  of  California,  if 
he  be  the  right  kind  of  a  governor,  must  think  little  of 
his  ease,  take  little  time  for  his  personal  comfort,  prac- 
tically abandon  the  domesticity  which  is  the  very  best 
part  of  life  as  we  get  on  in  it. 

At  the  same  time  we  do  not  see  how  Governor  Gillett 
can  disregard  the  very  general  wish  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  that  he  should  be  a  candidate  for  reelection. 
If  it  were  merely  the  selfish  demand  of  a  faction,  or  if 
it  were  a  movement  worked  up  by  the  office-holding 
interest,  then  it  would  be  easily  enough  evaded.  But 
it  is  much  more  than  this;  it  is  the  earnest  wish  of  a 
commonwealth  which,  having  suffered  long  from  in- 
capacity, carelessness,  the  spirit  of  self-seeking  and 
vanity  in  its  executive  chair,  now  turns  to  the  one  man 
who  in  the  governorship  has  won  approval  by  his 
energy  and  wisdom  and  who  commands  universal 
respect. 

Governor  Gillett  has  now  been  in  office  for  three 
years,  and  during  a  period  which  has  made  unusual 
demands  for  discretion  and  resolution  upon  the  gov- 
ernorship. The  people  of  California  have  had  abundant 
opportunity  to  study  and  to  gauge  the  man  and  his 
motives  and  ways  of  doing  things.  They  see  that 
he  has  no  kitchen  cabinet — no  little  circle  of  pro- 
fessional toadies  profiting  by  his  -favor.  They  see 
that  he  takes  orders  from  nobody.  They  have  seen 
him  self-controlled  and  self-sustained  under  slanders, 
nor  even  deigning  to  take  notice  of  them.  They 
have  seen  him  indifferent  to  his  own  promotions, 
careless  of  "politics,"  with  his  mind  fixed  not  upon 
the  public  pulse,  but  upon  his  responsibilities  and 
duties.  They  have  observed  his  influence  upon  ad- 
ministration and  legislation,  noting  the  prudence  of 
the  general  course  of  State  government,  the  freedom 
from  scandal  in  State  affairs,  the  general  fairness  of 
legislation.  And  as  usual  when  a  public  official  is 
seen  devoting  himself  to  his  work  and  efficient  in 
it,  when  there  appears  in  him  no  vice  of  interest  or 
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vanity,  the  public  has  the  judgment  and  the  integrity 
to  approve  and  to  admire.  The  whole  world — Cali- 
fornia like  the  rest — likes  a  man  who  does  his  work 
without  flinching,  without  cringing,  careful  of  his  obli- 
gations, careless  of  political  effects.  In  the  course  of 
the  past  three  years  Governor  Gillett  has  trodden  upon 
several  very  sensitive  political  toes,  and  not  lightly. 
But  today  he  has  multitudes  of  the  firmest  friends 
among  the  groups  he  has  rebuked. 

Governor  Gillett  has  given  to  California  a  con- 
sistently capable  and  worthy  administration.  He  has 
broken  a  long  line  of  governors  marked  by  the  vices 
of  incapacity,  indifference,  or  rank  personalism.  The 
State  which  he  has  served  so  faithfully  and  capably 
will  insist  that  he  shall  serve  another  official  term. 
We  do  not  see  how  he  can  evade  or  avoid  the  kind  of 
response  which  is  asked  for  at  his  hands.  A  man  is 
not  at  liberty  to  treat  a  demand  like  this  as  if  it  were 
a  mere  private  matter,  to  be  determined  by  considera- 
tions of  personal  interest  or  comfort. 

We  are  told  that  the  secretary  -of  state,  Charley 
Curry,  is  running  about  here  and  there  busily  organ- 
izing a  "movement"  in  behalf  of  a  foolish  and 
presumptuous  ambition  for  the  governorship.  It  is 
given  out  that  he  is  an  "organization  man";  he  has, 
indeed,  long  been  associated  with  machine  politics  and 
he  is  presumably  an  organization  man.  Now,  the 
Argonaut  is  not  in  the  secrets  of  the  organization;  it 
knows  nothing  of  its  plans.  But  it  does  know  that  the 
organization  will  make  a  fatal  mistake  if  it  shall  back 
a  candidacy  which  if  successful  would  reduce  the 
gubernatorial  campaign  to  a  cheap  level — to  a  mere 
pettifogging  vote-hunting  competition.  Mr.  Curry  has 
amiable  qualities,  but  he  has  no  single  point  of 
fitness  for  the  governorship.  Measured  by  all  his  qual- 
ifications he  belongs  to  another  sphere,  he  ranks  in 
another  class.  His  serious  candidacy  would  lower  the 
tone  of  the  campaign ;  in  the  governorship  he  is 
unthinkable. 

Even  if  Governor  Gillett  should  resist  importunity, 
even  if  he  should  positively  decline  again  to  stand  for 
the  governorship,  Mr.  Curry's  candidacy  is  out  of  the 
question.  With  him  as  a  candidate  the  party  could 
hardly  hope  for  success,  and  indeed  it  would  not 
deserve  it.  . 

The  Water  Problem. 
The  Argonaut  will  not  undertake  to  say  if  the  propo- 
sition made  by  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  to 
the  city  is  or  is  not  a  fair  one.  Probably  Mr.  Bourn's 
proposal  should  be  regarded  merely  as  an  invitation 
to  talk  matters  over.  But  this  we  do  know,  namely, 
that  the  general  proposition  to  buy  the  Spring  Valley 
system  is  a  wiser  policy  than  that  involved  in  the 
Hetch-Hetchy  project.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Hetch- 
Hetchy  scheme  will  cost  forty  millions  of  dollars  and 
that  it  will  take  ten  years  in  the  doing.  Probably  it 
will  cost  twice  forty  millions  and  take  twenty  years 
in  the  doing.  Those  who  have  observed  the  course 
of  public  operations,  both  large  and  small,  know  that 
little  dependence  may  be  placed  upon  the  plans,  esti- 
mates, and  promises  of  engineers  and  architects.  It  is 
possible  that  these  gentlemen  fool  themselves,  but  how- 
ever that  may  be,  they  certainly  do  fool  everybody 
else. 

On  the  basis  of  observation  and  experience,  we 
believe  it  safe  to  assume  that  it  will  take  twenty  years 
of  time  and  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  millions  in 
money  to  carry  out  the  Hetch-Hetchy  project.  And 
this  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  as  related  to 
the  interest  and  responsibility  of  this  generation  it  is 
a  thing  untimely,  impracticable,  impossible.  In  the 
meantime  the  one  possible  dependence  of  San  Francisco 
is  Spring  Valley,  and  the  Argonaut  undertakes  to  say 
that  Spring  Valley  is  quite  good  enough.  There  is 
scientific  authority  for  the  statement  that  at  the  point  of 
quality  it  is  the  best  water  supplied  to  any  city  in  the 
world  comparable  in  size  with  San  Francisco.  At  the 
point  of  quantity  it  is  ample  for  present  requirements 
and  capable  of  any  possible  expansion  the  city  may 
make  for  a  century.  The  common  sense  of  the  situa- 
tion is  to  make  reasonable  terms  with  the  Spring  Val- 
ley Company  for  a  long  period  of  years  and  to  use  our 
credit  in  other  forms  of  development.  However,  our 
people  seem  bent  on  a  municipal  water  supply,  and 
since  this  is  so.  we  would  better  acquire  Spring  Valley 
than  to  go  further  and  fare  worse,  as  we  surely  will 
do  if  we  undertake  the  Hetch-Hetchy  project. 

This  whole  water  question,  which  has  become  so 
vexed,  is  really  a  very  simple  one.  There  is  no  prob- 
lem in  it  anywhere  if  our  people  could  get  out  of  their 
minds   the  delusions   planted   there   by   Jimmy   Phelan 


in  support  of  his  nasty  scheme  of  personal  politics. 
When  he  entered  public  life  a  dozen  years  or  more 
ago  he  had  the  cunning  to  see  that  an  agency  which 
knocked  once  each  month  on  every  door  in  town  and 
demanded  money  contained  potentialities  of  usefulness 
to  a  man  at  once  politically  ambitious  and  personally 
unscrupulous.  He  raised  a  hue  and  cry  against  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company  because  there  was  polit- 
ical profit  in  it.  He  started  the  movement  and  has  kept 
it  going  ever  since.  It  has  profited  certain  newspapers 
to  cooperate  with  him.  The  result  is  that  we  have  in 
San  Francisco  a  great  water  issue  based  upon  an  abso- 
lute but  none  the  less  universal  misunderstanding  of 
the  situation. 

We  say  all  this  not  because  we  have  any  hopes  of 
stemming  the  tide  of  falsehood  and  politicalism,  but 
because  it  is  right  that  the  truth  should  be  set  forth, 
however  little  it  may  be  regarded.  In  the  end  common 
sense  must  control,  for  there  is  no  other  way;  the  city 
will  either  make  arrangements  with  the  Spring  Valley 
Company  or  acquire  its  interests,  indefinitely  post- 
poning Hetch-Hetchy,  for  that  is  the  only  thing  pos- 
sible to  be  done.  But  in  the  meantime  probably  we 
shall  vote  bonds  foolishly,  and  maybe  sell  some  of 
them;  we  shall  bury  more  money  in  Hetch-Hetchy  and 
accomplish  nothing  by  it.  We  shall  do  the  fool  thing 
and  the  wasteful  thing  because  that  seems  the  regular 
and  accepted  method  of  doing  things  under  the  public 
initiative.  When  it  is  all  over  we  hope  somebody  will 
remember  that  in  the  midst  of  the  chorus  of  folly  the 
Argonaut  raised  a  warning  voice. 


made  no  less  than  seven  speeches,  long  and  short,  at 
various  places,  including  one  formal  address  at  the 
State  capital.  The  next  day  he  was  dragged  through 
the  streets  of  Berkeley  in  the  early  morning  to  the 
Greek  Theatre,  where  he  delivered  an  address.  Then 
followed  another  street  parade  through  Oakland  with 
another  formal  address.  Then  there  was  an  easy- 
going luncheon  on  the  ferryboat  while  crossing  the 
bay,  followed  by  a  parade  in  San  Francisco  and  a 
public  reception  of  an  hour  or  more  at  a  down-town 
hotel.  At  this  point  there  was  given  to  the  President 
in  mercy  a '  brief  time  to  rest.  Then  there  was  a 
parade  to  the  Union  League  clubhouse  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  something  calling  for  a  speech  in  reply.  Then 
came  a  stupendous  banquet  in  the  evening,  calling  for 
a  careful  and  extended  speech.  A  man  who  goes 
through  this  ordeal  can  have  no  energies,  mental  or 
physical,  for  other  than  the  work  cut  out  for  him. 
The  conditions  do  not  make  it  possible  for  him  to 
gain  anything  in  the  nature  of  sound  information  or 
even  impressions  upon  which  he  may  depend. 

The  country  expects  a  President  to  find  his  way 
some  time  during  his  term  into  every  State.  The  thing 
has  hardened  into  custom  and  probably  no  President 
would  feel  justified  in  disregarding  it.  None  the  less 
the  burden  of  a  comprehensive  tour  under  the  cir- 
cumstances which  impose  themselves  upon  a  President 
is  very  great — so  great  that  only  a  man  of  strong 
physique  can  safely  undertake  it.  As  time  goes  on  we 
think  Presidents  will  find  it  easier  and  more  satisfac- 
tory to  make  shorter  and  more  direct  journeys  rather 
than  general  "progresses"  like  that  just  ended. 


The  President's  Tour. 

It  is  interesting'  to  observe  that  the  most  successful 
speeches  of  President  Taft's  long  tour  have  been  those 
dealing  with  general  principles  as  distinct  from  those 
related  to  pending  and  controverted  subjects.  At  Salt 
Lake  Mr.  Taft  gave  what  he  called  a  sermon  on  the 
old  text,  "A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath !"  At 
Savannah  he  gave  another  sermon  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  respect  for  and  obedience  to  the  law.  These 
two  exhortations  have  perhaps  done  more  to  establish 
the  popular  credit  of  the  President  than  his  discussions 
of  what  are  called  "the  issues."  In  truth,  his  discus- 
sion of  issues  has  tended  rather  to  criticism  and  con- 
fusion than  to  credit.  Take,  for  example,  the  case 
of  the  tariff  question,  of  which  the  President  spoke 
in  positive  terms  in  the  early  part  of  his  tour.  His 
utterances  did  give  comfort  to  one  element,  but  they 
tended  to  arouse  resentment  on  the  part  of  other  ele- 
ments. Nothing  was  accomplished  by  it;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  lost  to  the  President  a  measure  of  approval 
already  won.  Almost  certainly  what  was  said  will  be 
remembered  to  Mr.  Taft's  embarrassment  in  his  future 
dealings  with  the  tariff  question. 

The  chief  lesson  of  this  tour  is  this,  namely,  that 
in  miscellaneous  and  holiday  talking  the  President 
would  better  limit  himself  to  discussion  of  uncontro 
verted  subjects,  reserving  his  political  judgments  and 
arguments  to  more  formal  and  authoritative  occasions. 
Even  things  unwelcome  come  without  offense  when 
necessity  brings  them  forth,  whereas  there  is  in  them 
a  certain  element  of  intrusion  and  of  irritation  when 
they  are  brought  in  without  necessity  or  timeliness 
and  upon  occasions  inspired  by  patriotic  rather  than 
political  feeling. 

It  has  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  country  to 
see  President  Taft  at  close  hand,  but  the  cost  to  the 
President  himself  is  very  great.  The  strain  imposed 
by  ceremonies,  feasting,  and  above  all  by  such  a  series 
of  public  addresses,  is  very  great,  and  it  has  manifestly 
taxed  even  so  sturdy  a  physical  organization  as  that  of 
Mr.  Taft.  He  returns  now  to  the  White  House  worn 
and  exhausted  to  take  up  the  tremendous  task  of  pre- 
paring for  the  coming  session  of  Congress.  A  work 
calling  for  the  best  that  is  in  him,  demanding  above  all 
else  a  fresh  and  vital  mind,  must  be  done  by  a  tired  man. 

The  theory  that  the  President  gains  something  from 
contact  with  men  and  things  in  the  course  of  a  tour 
of  the  country  is  rather  specious  than  sound.  For  the 
most  part  he  meets  not  men  capable  of  informing  him 
wisely  so  much  as  those  who  have  the  habit  of  pushing 
themselves  upon  a  distinguished  visitor.  Furthermore, 
with  two  or  more  speeches  to  make  each  day,  his  mind 
must  be  so  wholly  taken  up  as  practically  to  he  inca- 
pable of  acute  impressions.  We  have  only  to  note  the 
circumstances  attending  the  President's  visit  to  Cali- 
fornia last  month  to  comprehend  how  little  chance  a 
presidential  visitor  may  have  to  inform  himself  authori- 
tatively of  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  country. 
I  On    the   day   of   his    arrival    in    California    Mr.    Taft 


Editorial  Notes. 
It  is  true  that  the  graft  prosecution  had  practically 
broken  down  prior  to  the  recent  election.  But  the 
causes  for  its  failure  were  not  far  to  seek.  It  had  aban- 
doned its  strong  cases  to  concentrate  its  efforts 
maliciously  and  vindictively  upon  cases  where  mani- 
festly it  was  weak.  Furthermore,  its  own  processes 
were  so  impassioned,  splenetic,  openly  vindictive,  and 
regardless  of  legal  regularity  as  to  defeat  themselves. 
We  see  no  reason  why  the  new  prosecuting  attorney 
should  not  take  up  those  cases  wherein  the  evidence 
is  strong  and  carry  his  procedures  forward  by  regular 
and  forceful  method  to  positive  success.  Take,  for 
example,  the  case  against  ex-Mayor  Schmitz.  It 
ought  to  be  possible  even  with  the  evidence  already 
adduced  to  convict  Schmitz  before  an  impartial  court 
and  by  skillful  use  of  the  evidence  in  hand.  The 
original  conviction  was  nullified  not  because  there  was 
not  evidence  enough,  but  because  the  procedure  was 
botched  in  a  legal  sense  through  the  fury  and  incompe- 
tence of  the  prosecutors  and  by  the  shameless  partisan- 
ship of  the  trial  court.  Now  it  would  be  something 
worth  while  if  Mr.  Fickert  would  take  up  this  bungled 
and  abandoned  job  and  find  ways  to  take  Schmitz  out 
of  his  automobile  and  transfer  him  to  San  Quentin. 
The  Argonaut  sees  no  reason  why  the  thing  may  not 
be  done,  and  it  commends  the  matter  to  Mr.  Fickert 
with  its  compliments  and  with  assurances  of  its  cordial 
support  of  any  efforts  he  may  make  to  the  end  of 
carrying  forward  the  prosecution  upon  legitimate  lines. 
There  are  other  cases  in  which  honest  and  legitimate 
effort  may  win  success.  Among  others,  there  is  the 
case  against  Abraham  Ruef.  which  in  all  likelihood — 
if  we  may  accept  the  judgment  of  lawyers — will  have 
to  be 'tried  over  again  before  Ruef  shall  be  landed  in 
San   Quentin.  

When  the  subway  system  was  planned  for  New  York 
City  it  was  thought  that  the  last  word  had  been  said 
with  respect  to  transportation  devices  on  Manhattan 
Island.  But  a  newer  scheme  has  been  developed, 
indeed  it  has  been  recommended  for  the  acceptance  of 
the  public  service  commission  by  its  chief  engineer, 
Henry  B.  Seaman.  This  plan  is  for  a  subway  movable 
sidewalk  similar  in  principle  to  that  operated  at  the  St. 
Louis  world's  fair.  The  mechanism  of  the  moving 
platform  is  that  of  short  units  forming  an  endless 
chain  and  kept  in  continuous  motion,  this  platform 
to  be  provided  with  seats  and  to  travel  at  a  speed  of 
twelve  miles  an  hour.  Provision  has  been  made  for  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  passengers  at  will  by  the 
introduction  of  narrow  leading  platforms,  moving  at 
differential  speeds.  Thus,  for  the  continuous  train, 
moving  at  twelve  miles,  there  would  be  three  leading 
platforms  moving  at  nine.  six.  and  three  miles  respec- 
tively. "The  passenger  steps  from  a  stationarv  plat- 
form to  one  moving  at  the  three-mile  spi 
six-mile  speed,  thence  to  nine,"  according 
"until   reaching  the  ultimate   speed  of 
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train.  The  transition  of  speed  between  platforms,  each 
increasing  at  three  miles  per  hour,  may  be  made  with- 
out inconvenience."  Advantages  pointed  out  in  Mr. 
Seaman's  report  were:  Vastly  increased  capacity  and 
seats  for  all ;  no  delay  incurred  waiting  for  trains ;  pas- 
sengers may  board  or  leave  the  trains  at  any  point  at 
will,  and  instead  of  placing  stations  one-third  of  a  mile 
apart,  as  on  the  present  subway,  they  may  be  placed  at 
every  cross  street,  or  at  any  intermediate  point,  and  the 
construction  of  the  subway  may  take  the  form  of  a 
continuous  arcade.  . 

The  death  of  General  John  J.  Coppinger  recalls  the 
somewhat  extraordinary  circumstances  under  which  his 
promotion  to  a  brigadier-generalship  was  brought 
about.  While  a  man  of  excellent  army  position,  Cop- 
pinger was  not  in  the  way  of  a  promotion  calling  for 
the  presidential  initiative  when  there  occurred  a 
vacancy  in  the  list  of  brigadiers.  Cleveland  was  Presi- 
dent, in  his  second  term.  Left  to  himself,  he  certainly 
would  not  have  appointed  Coppinger  to  a  brigadier- 
ship,  for  there  was  no  military  reason  for  his  prefer- 
ment above  other  men.  But  Coppinger  had  married 
the  daughter  of  James  G.  Blaine,  who  had  been  Cleve- 
land's competitor  in  his  first  presidential  candidacy. 
Blaine,  if  he  had  been  living,  would  never  have  asked 
a  personal  favor  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  par- 
ticularly one  for  the  benefit  of  a  member  of  his  own 
family.  But  Mrs.  Blaine  was  of  another  temper,  and 
with  quite  another  set  of  sensibilities.  The  story  at 
the  time  was  that  Mrs.  Blaine  went  to  the  White 
House  and  asked  Mr.  Cleveland  in  the  name  of  her 
dead  husband  to  appoint  Coppinger  to  a  brigadier- 
generalship.  Taken  off  his  guard,  surprised  and  em- 
barrassed, Cleveland  listened,  hesitated,  and — promised. 
He  made  the  promise  good,  but  not  without  an  uncom- 
fortable sense  that  he  was  doing  an  improper  thing  as 
the  result  of  a  request  which  never  should  have  been 
made.  

After  a  tariff  law  has  been  duly  signed,  sealed,  and 
delivered  there  remains  the  business  of  interpreting 
and  applying  it.  And  therein  there  is  sometimes  more 
or  less  of  a  "joker."  In  other  times  the  tendency  of 
Republican  administrators,  solicitous  to  maintain  the 
tariff  wall  at  the  highest  point,  has  been  to  give  pro- 
tected interests  the  benefit  of  every  doubt.  Commonly, 
where  it  has  been  within  the  discretion  of  the  Treasury 
Department  to  rule  high  or  low,  the  former  practice 
has  been  preferred.  Very  notably  this  was  the  prac- 
tice during  the  incumbency  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment by  Secretary  Shaw.  But  there  has  come  a 
change.  Under  the  new  law  there  are  many  adjust- 
ments to  be  made — many  points  to  be  settled  by  depart- 
ment rule — and  wherever  it  is  possible  the  department 
is  assuming,  since  the  manifest  intent  of  changes  was 
to  "revise  downward."  that  the  lower  rate  rather  than 
the  higher  was  intended.  Secretary  MacVeagh,  acting 
no  doubt  in  full  accord  with  the  President's  wish,  is 
doing  everything  possible  to  bring  the  new  law  in  its 
working  operation  to  its  lowest  rather  than  to  its 
highest  terms.  Those  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
business  of  general  importation  do  not  need  to  be  told 
how  important  the  effect  of  this  polic3r  is  in  practically 
reducing  tariff  charges. 


The  case  against  Gompers  and  Mitchell,  which  went 
against  them  originally,  with  the  original  findings  con- 
firmed by  the  Appellate  Court,  will  now  go  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  question  at  issue 
is  a  simple  one — may  the  representatives  of  organized 
labor  assume  to  disregard  the  plain  injunction  of  a 
court?  Gompers  and  Mitchell  thought  they  were 
strong  enough  to  be  a  law  unto  themselves ;  they 
thought  that  no  court  would  have  the  temerity  to 
rebuke  and  punish  those  who  had  the  backing  of  so 
great  a  constituency.  Two  courts  have  now  decided 
against  them,  and  it  is  profoundly  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Supreme  Court  will  find  a  law  to  sustain  the  action 
of  the  subordinate  courts.  It  will  be  unfortunate  in- 
deed if  it  shall  turn  out  that  anybody  in  this  country 
is  powerful  enough  deliberately  to  disregard  an  order 
of  court. 


One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  religious  houses  in 

France  is  about  to  be  sold.     It  is  the  Benedictine  Abbey 

of  Solesm~s,  and  the  treasures,  collected  with  such  care 

during  so  many  ages,  are  to  be  dispersed  in  the  literal 

sense,  for  they  are  to  be  sold  separately.     The  abbey  is 

a  magni'  cent  feudal  dwelling  full  of  artistic  wonders. 

si  uated    about   a   mile   and   a   quarter   from   the 

w-n  of  Sarthe.     There  are  sixty  hectares  of  land 

ing  to  the  priory,  upon  which  the  monks  have 

d  all  their  energy. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


The  press  of  the  country  has  but  little  to  say  on  the  San 
Francisco  elections,  but  such  references  as  have  appeared  are 
mainly  on  the  same  note.  The  Springfield  Republican  is  dis- 
appointed at  the  results  both  in  California  and  elsewhere,  but 
it  sees  no  cause  for  general  discouragement.  San  Francisco 
comes  first  in  point  of  importance  : 

By  far  the  most  discouraging  incident  was  the  election  out- 
come in  San  Francisco,  where  the  three-cornered  contest  has 
placed  Mr.  McCarthy  in  the  mayoralty,  yet  even  there  the 
return  of  the  Schmitz-Ruef  ring  which  formerly  controlled 
the  Union  Labor  party  is  not  a  sure  or  necessary  consequence 
of  McCarthy's  election.  The  depths  of  baseness  to  which  the 
Schmitz  administration  sank  made  such  a  strong  impression 
upon  the  people  of  the  city  that  similar  infamies  of  corruption 
are  not  to  be  anticipated  in  the  near  future. 

Although  some  of  the  results  elsewhere  are  bad  enough,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Republican,  the  action  of  New  York  counts 
heavily  upon   the  other  side  of  the  scale: 

It  is  possible  to  point  to  other  municipal  election  results, 
here  and  there,  which  fell  far  short  of  the  hopes  of  local 
reformers.  Philadelphia,  with  almost  besotted  devotion  to  the 
old-time  ring  of  political  parasites,  showed  no  sign  of  a  spirit 
of  uplift  in  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Gibboney ;  but  one  can  not  draw 
such  depressing  inferences  from  the  election  of  the  Repub- 
lican candidates  for  mayor  in  Indianapolis,  Cleveland,  and 
Providence.  Excellent  as  Tom  Johnson's  long  administration 
has  been  in  many  respects,  his  ultimate  defeat,  after  so  long 
a  period  of  power,  was  to  be  expected  ;  while  in  Indianapolis 
and  Providence  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  better 
choice  was  made  by  the  voters. 

After  all,  the  severest  test  of  the  capacity  of  the  American 
people  for  municipal  self-government  is  in  America's  greatest 
city,  New  York.  And  the  result  there  furnishes  many  reasons 
for  positive  encouragement.  The  success  of  the  fusionists 
was  substantially  complete,  except  in  the  contest  for  the 
mayoralty  ;  and  Tammany  wins  an  empty  honor  in  the  election 
of  Judge  Gaynor,  who  never  in  his  life  has  been  controlled 
by  machine  politicians.  A  vast  city  like  New  York,  with 
an  immense  cosmopolitan  population,  that  is  capable  of  placing 
the  best  men  in  control  of  the  highly  important  board  of 
estimate,  the  controllership,  the  district  attorney's  office,  a 
number  of  judgeships  and  administrative  posts  of  the  several 
boroughs  reveals  a  developed  power  of  political  action  for 
the  common  good  that  is  inspiring  to  a  high  degree.  New 
York  shows  increasing  capacity  for  self-government,  the  polit- 
ical independence  of  its  electorate  was  never  greater  than  it  is 
today;  and  if  that  much  can  be  said  of  New  York  there  is 
no  reason  to  despair  of  municipal  government  in  America. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  also  selects  San  Francisco  as 
an  illustration  of  reaction.  San  Francisco  has  "returned  to 
the  labor-union  rule,  of  which  the  fine  flower  was  the  system 
of  unparalleled  rascality  carried  on  in  the  time  of  Boss  Ruef 
and    Mayor    Schmitz" : 

The  result  was  not  unexpected,  and  it  must  be  ascribed 
largely  to  the  fatigue  to  which  our  people,  in  all  sections,  are 
prone  to  succumb  after  any  long-continued  effort  at  reform. 
The  victory  of  the  Republican  ring  in  Philadelphia  was  even 
more  of  a  foregone  conclusion ;  it  is  only  about  once  in  a 
generation  that  the  people  of  that  tariff-worshiping  city  can 
be  aroused  to  the  pitch  necessary  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
the  Republican  organization.  Boss  Cox,  in  Cincinnati,  too,  is 
again  on  top,  in  the  face  of  President  Taft's  disfavor,  but 
with  the  aid  of  the  newspaper  owned  by  the  President's 
brother.  The  defeat  of  Tom  Johnson  in  Cleveland  may  prob- 
ably also  be  set  down  to  the  score  of  "that  tired  feeling." 

Nevertheless,  says  the  Evening  Post,  on  the  whole  there 
has  been  progress.  What  we  want  is  a  greater  number  of 
public-spirited  men  who  will  devote  themselves  to  making  an 
impression   upon  their   respective  communities. 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  is  another  newspaper  that  sees 
evidences  of  a  general  weariness  : 

While  the  generalization  ventured  yesterday  upon  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Tammany  mayor  in  New  York  proved  only  partially 
applicable  in  that  particular  instance,  it  appears  to  hold  good 
nearly  everywhere  else — that  people  have  grown  tired  of  fac- 
tional disputes  whose  only  result  is  in  retarding  municipal 
progress.  The  defeat  of  Heney.  the  district  attorney  of  San 
Francisco,  who  has  been  keeping  up  a  series  of  fruitless 
prosecutions  till  the  public  was  wearied  and  lost  faith  in  his 
sincerity,  appears  to  be  an  instance  of  this.  Another  is 
plainly  the  defeat  of  Tom  Johnson  for  mayor  of  Cleveland. 
who  had  worked  the  agitation  for  cheap  fares  to  his  own 
political  advantage  and  the  disadvantage  of  the  city  until 
patience  was  at  last  exhausted.  The  retirement  of  this  really 
able  demagogue  and  bold  speculator  will  be  a  distinct  gain 
to   society  at  large. 

The  Chicago  Record-Herald  from  its  own  chilling  heights 
of  virtue  says  that  while  New  York  looks  forward  to  four 
years  of  government  under  a  better  staff  of  city  officials  than 
she  has  had  in  a  generation,  "San  Francisco,  across  the  conti- 
nent, looks  forward  not  merely  to  bad  government,  but  to  a 
bad  government  that  she  has  deliberately  chosen  and  wel- 
comed" ; 

To  complete  her  chosen  type  of  government  she  selects  a 
Union  Labor  candidate,  who  is  a  sympathizer  with  Schmitz 
and  Ruef  and  who  promises  to  make  his  city  "the  Paris  of 
America.''  What  he  understands  by  Paris  is  all  the  worst  that 
Paris  is  and  none  of  the  best. 


Mr.  Gompers  will  not  get  much  satisfaction  from  his  news- 
clipping  bureau.  The  newspapers  of  the  country  show  a  gen- 
eral gratification  at  the  confirmation  of  the  sentence  and  a 
hope  that  it  will  be  again  confirmed  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  would  like  a 
final  settlement  of  "the  original  Gompers  theory  that  courts 
are  to  be  obeyed  when  you  feel  like  it,  supplemented  by  the 
epoch-making  principle  of  government  that  the  will  of  the 
minority  should  prevail."  The  Chicago  Record-Herald  takes 
a  somewhat  more  judicial  tone  and  states  the  exact  question 
that  the   Supreme   Court   must   answer. 


One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  elections,  con- 
sidered from  the  national  point  of  view,  is  the  scare  given 
to  the  Republicans  of  Massachusetts.  Upon  the  last  occasion 
the  governorship  was  won  by  a  plurality  of  60,000,  but  this 
formidable  figure  has  now  been  cut  down  to  8000,  while  the 
lieutenant-governor  suffered  even  more  severely,  his  plurality 
being  reduced  from  96,000  to  5000.  Two  years  ago  the 
Republicans    carried   the    governorship    by    106,000.     This   tre- 


mendous falling  off  is  accounted  for  by  the  Eastern  press  as 
an  evidence  that  dissatisfaction  with  the  tariff  is  not  a  purely 
Western  product,  but  is  felt  just  as  seriously  in  the  East.  If 
the  Democrats  had  not  wandered  away  after  strange  gods 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Bryan  they  would  now  have 
their  opportunity,  but  the  party  has  never  been  famous  for 
either  making  or  taking  opportunities. 


It  seems  that  the  forthcoming  Congress  must  call  a  con- 
vention to  consider  a  constitutional  amendment  providing  for 
the  election  of  United  States  senators  by  direct  vote.  Thirty- 
one  States  have  memorialized  Congress  to  that  effect,  and 
these  thirty-one  States  make  up  the  "two-thirds  of  the  several 
States"  required  by  the  Constitution  for  the  calling  of  a 
xonvention.     The  thirty-one  States  are  : 

Alabama  Michigan 

Arkansas  Minnesota 

California  Missouri 

Colorado  Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 

North    Carolina 

North   Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South   Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Idaho 

Towa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

It  remains  to  be  seen  if  these  thirty-one  memorials  have 
been  made  in  such  form  as  to  satisfy  the  constitutional  require- 
ments, but  if  this  is  so  Congress  will  have  no  alternative 
in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Cannon  must  be  beginning  to  feel  that  he  is  not  meet- 
ing with  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  country.  He 
recognizes  that  Senator  Cummins  is  in  the  forefront  of  the 
array  against  him,  and  the  senator  has,  indeed,  avowed  his 
intention  to  defeat  every  Cannon  candidate  upon  whom  he 
can  lay  his  hands.  Speaking  at  Elgin,  Illinois,  Mr.  Cannon 
displayed  an  unexpected  but  gratifying  familiarity  with  Holy 
Writ.  "There  has  been  a  lot  of  people  and  newspapers,"  he 
said,  "who  have  delighted  in  saying  that  I  am  a  czar  in  the 
House  and  that  I  have  more  power  than  St.  Peter.  I  tell 
you  that  all  this  story  is  but  as  the  sounding  brass  and  the 
tinkling  cymbal,  made  to  deceive  the  people."  Then  Mr. 
Cannon  expressed  a  dramatic  wish  that  the  eyes  of  the  nation 
be  fixed  upon  him  : 

Behold  Mr.  Cannon,  the  Beelzebub  of  Congress.  Gaze  on 
this  noble  manly  form — me  Beelzebub,  me  the  Czar! 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  international  complications  will 
arise  from  this  identification  of  the  Czar  and  Beelzebub. 
When  an  English  poet  referred  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  as 
Abdul  the  Damned  there  was  some  unpleasantness  about  it, 
and  there  is  no  knowing  what  the  Czar  of  Russia  may  do  if 
this  little  urbanity  should  come  to  his  attention. 

The  press  of  the  country  is  nearly  unanimous  in  its  invita- 
tion to  Mr.  Cannon  to  take  a  back  seat,  the  backest  seat  he 
can  find.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  says  that  President 
Taft  might  well  pray  to  be  saved  from  any  ally  like  Uncle 
Joe  Cannon.  But  there  are  indications  that  Mr.  Taft  intends 
to  save  himself  and  that  he  is  quite  well  aware  of  where  the 
shoe  pinches.  The  New  York  Globe  thinks  that  the  spectacle 
Mr.  Taft  made  of  himself  "is  not  likely  to  restore  his 
dwindling  repute  for  good  sense  and  sobriety."  With  him 
in  the  chair  "it  is  practically  impossible  to  expect  orderly 
procedure."  Now  comes  William  Allen  White,  who  says  in 
the  Chicago  Record-Herald  that  "Emma  Goldman  in  her 
palmiest  days  never  made  so  many  anarchists  as  Joe  Cannon. 
The  people   are   tired   of   Cannon." 

Dignified  and  Logical. 

San  Francisco.  November  2,  1°09. 

The  Argonaut:  Enclosed  pleased  find  my  check  for  $4, 
being   the  annual   subscription   for  your   publication. 

Six  months  ago  I  came  to  California  to  make  my  home  here, 
and  during  that  time  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  form  an 
intelligent  opinion  of  Coast  conditions,  agriculturally,  com- 
mercially, and  politically.  The  daily  papers  have  been  so 
full  of  politics  that  every  other  condition  has  been  a  secondary 
consideration.  At  the  expiration  of  six  months,  and  after 
an  honest  effort  and  diligent  investigation,  I  am  unable  to 
express  an  intelligent  opinion  of  matters  political,  if  I  rely 
upon  the  papers  for  information  upon  which  to  base  a  con- 
clusion. Never  before  have  I  seen  exhibited  such  partis  in 
and  personal  prejudice,  such  unnecessary  blasphemy,  such 
outrageous  defamation  of  character,  such  unwonted,  unwar- 
ranted, unwise,  and  willful  denunciation  of  men  who  hold 
responsible  positions  and  enjoy  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  a  large  percentage  of  the  citizens  of  the  city.  What  sur- 
prises me  is  why  these  gentlemen,  who  evidently  are  men  of 
character  and  manhood,  will  tolerate  such  abuse  from  news- 
papers. Every  daily  paper  in  San  Francisco,  from  the 
Chronicle  to  the  Bulletin,  is  so  partisan,  to  use  a  mild  word, 
that  an  unbiased  stranger  can  not  accept  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  the  statement  or  opinion  of  any  of  them.  The  only 
dispassionate,  dignified,  and  logical  expressions  of  opinion  I 
have  found  have  been  in  the  columns  of  your  publication,  and 
"I  take  off  my  hat"  to  you  that  you  have  so  far  escaped  the 
epidemic   of  journalistic   "loco." 

Another  thing  which  has  impressed  me  and  which  I  can  not 
understand  is  how  some  of  these  papers  which  are  demanding 
an  honest  and  pure  government,  can  sell  space  for  the  publi- 
cation of  lottery  drawings,  which  are  a  crime  against  the 
State  and  National  government,  as  well  as  against  society 
and  good  morals.  "Consistency  thou  art" — but  I  have  said 
four  times  as  much  as  I  intended.  Yours  verv  truly, 

C.  C.   K. 

The  largest  room  in  the  world  under  one  roof  and 
unbroken  by  pillars  is  in  St.  Petersburg:.  It  is  620  feet 
long  by  150  feet  in  breadth.  By  daylight  it  is  used 
for  military  displays,  and  a  whole  battalion  can  com- 
pletely manoeuvre  in  it.  By  night  20,000  wax  tapers 
give  it  a  beautiful  appearance.  The  roof  is  a  single 
arch  of  iron. 

Salvator,  considered  by  many  to  have  been  the  fastest 
running  race  horse  the  world  has  ever  known,  died  a 
few  days  ago  at  the  Elmendorf  farm  in  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  of  James  B.  Haggin  of  New  York.  Sal- 
vator's  world's  record,  1:353/2,  was  made  in  1890.  He 
had  won  $120,000  on  the  turf. 
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THE  NEW  THEATRE. 

Miss  Jeannette  Gilder   Is  Enthusiastic  about   the  House  but 
Not  So  Much  So  about  the  Company. 


Not  since  the  opening  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
I  [..use  has  there  been  so  interesting  and  important  an 
occasion  as  the  opening  of  the  New  Theatre,  first  to 
the  founders  and  their  friends  and  then  to  the  public. 
(  in  Saturday  afternoon,  the  6th  of  November,  the 
founders  of  the  New  Theatre  and  their  "dear  five  hun- 
dred friends"  were  invited  to  examine  the  theatre  and 
see  ii  formally  dedicated,  as  Mr.  Morgan  neatly  put  it. 
to  "the  services  of  the  drama  and  to  the  people  of  New 
York."  The  inaugural  ceremonies  were  announced  to 
begin  at  four  o'clock,  but  it  was  nearer  five  before  the 
curtain  was  raised  and  the  overture  begun.  The  time 
was  not  lost  even  to  the  earliest  comers,  for  it  gave 
them  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  house.  For  once 
in  its  life  an  invited  audience  had  nothing  to  criticize. 

I  have  not  seen  all  the  theatres  in  the  world,  but 
those  wdio  have,  or  claim  to  have,  pronounce  the  New 
Theatre  without  a  rival.  I  am  very  much  inclined  to 
believe  that  they  are  right,  for  it  would  be  hard  to 
imagine  anything  more  beautiful  than  this  temple  of 
the  drama  erected  by  a  handful  of  our  wealthy  and 
public-spirited  citizens  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hastings.  To 
Mr.  Hastings,  as  architect  of  the  building,  belongs  all 
the  praise  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  him.  It  would 
be  hard  to  imagine  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  theatre 
more  beautiful.  Taste  is  written  in  bold  letters  inside 
and  outside  the  house.  The  decorations  are  gorgeous- 
ness  itself  tempered  by  dignity  and  refinement.  There 
is  a  lot  of  gold,  but  there  is  nothing  garish.  If  the 
drama  can  not  lie  happy  in  such  a  home  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  drama. 

At  tlte  end  of  the  half-hour  or  more  devoted  to  the 
inspection  of  the  building  the  guests  were  called  to 
their  seats  by  the  first  notes  of  Beethoven's  "Dedication 
of  the  House."  Barely  were  they  seated  when  the  cur- 
tain rolled  leisurely  up  and  exposed  to  view  the 
founders  of  the  theatre  and  their  distinguished  guests, 
including  Governor  Hughes  and  Senator  Root,  with 
Mr.  [.  P.  Morgan  "centre  stage."  There  these  gentle- 
men had  to  sit  to  music  for  at  least  twenty  minutes, 
which  must  have  seemed  to  them  like  twenty  years. 
Tliev  toyed  with  their  watch  chains,  their  eye-glasses, 
slips  of  paper,  or  anything  that  came  to  hand,  while  the 
audience  regarded  them  with  curious  and  sympathetic 
glances.  It  must  be  an  ordeal  to  sit  to  music.  If  I 
had  had  the  arranging  of  things  I  w^ould  have  played 
the  "Dedication"  first  and  then  rolled  up  the  curtain. 
However,  it  turned  out  all  right. 

The  music  ceased  and  Mr.  Otto  M.  Eidlitz,  the 
builder,  arose  and  addressing  the  architects,  Messrs. 
Carrere  and  Hastings,  who  stepped  forward  to  meet 
him.  handed  them  the  silver  keys  of  the  house,  which 
had  been  especially  designed  by  Mrs.  William  C. 
Deeming,  the  granddaughter  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
These  keys  were  in  turn  handed  by  Mr.  Hastings  to 
Mr.  Morgan,  who  dropped  them  into  a  capacious  pocket. 
On  receiving  the  keys  Mr.  Morgan  addressed  a  few 
words  to  the  builders  of  the  house,  and  then  turning  to 
the  audience  said,  "I  hereby  declare  the  New  Theatre 
open.  I  dedicate  it  to  the  services  of  the  drama  and 
the  citizens  of  New  York."  Then  he  introduced  Gov- 
ernor Hughes,  who  delivered  an  address  which  reads 
I  letter  than  it  sounded.  Senator  Root  followed  Gov- 
ernor Hughes.  The  senator  has  a  small,  rather  plaintive 
voice  and  he  makes  such  long  pauses  that  more  than 
once  I  thought  that  he  had  forgotten  his  lines.  When 
-peaking  of  the  growing  interference  of  the  government 
in  our  daily  lives  he  added,  "But  the  less  we  have  of 
it  where  it  is  not  necessary  the  better,"  Mr.  Morgan 
smiled  blandly  and  showed  his  approval  of  the  senator's 
sentiments  by  a  gentle  clapping  of  his  hands. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Root's  speech  the  curtain  was 
rung  down  and  the  founders  and  their  guests  moved  out 
to  the  front  of  the  house,  where  seats  had  been  reserved 
for  them  in  the  orchestra.  The  curtains — there  were 
four  of  them — were  again  rung  up,  and  displayed  the 
members  of  the  company  grouped  around  a  bust  of 
Shakespeare  which  was  as  white  as  driven  snow  and 
a,  big  as  the  Sphinx.  There  was  Mr.  Sothern  at  the 
right,  flanked  by  the  other  members  of  the  company 
— all  save  Miss  Marlowe,  who  was  too  worn  out  by 
rehearsals  to  lie  present.  The  last  one,  of  fourteen 
hours'  duration,  had  been  the  breaking  point.  To  these 
appeared  Mr.  Johnstone  Forbes-Robertson,  not  as  "The 
Stranger,"  but  as  himself,  in  frock  coat  and  striped 
trousers,  and  repeated  to  them  Hamlet's  advice  to  the 
players,  and  excellent  advice  it  is,  too.  It  seemed  as 
though  he  pointed  his  finger  directly  at  Mr.  Sothern 
when  he  said,  "Be  not  too  tame  either,  but  let  your 
own  discretion  be  your  tutor."  For  Mr.  Forbes  Rob- 
.n  -on  to  have  advised  these  players,  all  except  Mr. 
Sothern,  with  his  own  as  well  as  Shakes  :eare's  words, 
would  not  have  been  a  bad  thing,  for  what  the  New 
Theatre  company  needs  the  most  is  training.  Where 
they  did  not  mouth  their  words  they  throated  them, 
which  is  quite  as  bad,  and  oh,  the  r!  How  they 
twisted  and  tortured  that  unhappy  letter! 

hi  the  evening  at  half-past  eight  we  assembled  at 
the  New  Theatre  again  to  assist  at  the  final  rehearsal, 
brum  half-past  eight  we  sat  until  quarter  of  one.  It 
was  a  wonderful  audience.  Not  only  were  wealth  and 
fashion  represented,  but  literature,  art,  and  education 
were  in  evidence  as  well.  I  did  not  see  our  two  great 
Shakespearean  scholars — Dr.  Furness  or  Dr.  Rolfe — 
though  they  may  have  been  asked.  Still  it  was  a  note- 
worthy audience,  perhaps  the  most  distinguished,   lake 


it  for  all  and  all,  ever  gathered  together  in  an  Auieri- 
I  can  playhouse.  Everybody  seemed  to  know  everybody 
and  everybody  talked  and  walked  with  everybody  in  the 
intermission.  It  was  not  a  very  enthusiastic  audience. 
The  only  "burst"  of  applause  was  given  to  "lack" 
\\  endall,  a  well-known  amateur,  who  was  one  of  the 
few  who  spoke  his  lines  so  that  they  could  be  heard. 
Perhaps  the  audience  did  not  know  whether  it  was  the 
right  thing  to  applaud  at  a  rehearsal  and  so  it  sat  back 
impassive  rather  than  commit  itself  to  a  social  mis- 
take. 

The  performance,  when  the  principals  were  not  on 
the  stage,  dragged  woefully,  and  even  on  the  opening 
night  the  actors,  old  hands  though  many  of  them  be, 
seemed  amateurish.  I  think  that  one  great  trouble  was 
the  size  of  the  stage  and  the  largeness  of  the  scenery. 
"Those  pillars  are  thirty-five  feet  high."  whispered  a 
young  playwright  to  me,  as  who  should  say,  "Isn't  that 
great?"  Yes,  it  was  great,  but  it  was  too  great — 
the  scenery  dwarfed  the  actors.  It  was  too  big  for 
atmosphere.  What  ever  atmosphere  there  may  have 
been  escaped  through  the  "flies." 

Some  of  the  scenes  were  beautiful,  but  none  seemed 
real.  You  did  not  feel  Egypt  as  you  feel  it  in  "A'ida," 
or  in  Hichens's  books,  for  instance.  And  yet  they  were 
painted  from  sketches  by  Jules  Gtterin,  who  made  the 
pictures  for  Hichens's  "Egypt,"  which  are  wonderful 
in  their  way.  Miss  Marlowe  made  a  beautiful  picture 
as  Cleopatra,  but  I  have  seen  her  in  many  parts  in 
which  I  liked  her  better.  There  were  moments  when 
she  was  just  what  you  wanted,  just  what  you  expected 
Cleopatra  to  be.  These  were  in  the  quieter  scenes. 
Then  she  was  fine,  alluring,  distinguished.  Nor  do  I 
think  Anthony  one  of  Mr.  Sothem's  best  parts.  Both 
Miss  Marlowe  and  Mr.  Sothern  seemed  oppressed  by 
something — was  it  the  "pillars  thirty-five  feet  high,"  or 
the  unresponsive  company,  the  apathetic  audience — or 
what?  It  is  generally  understood  that  they  will  not 
remain  in  the  organization  as  long  as  was  at  first 
expected.  Engagements  that  were  made  earlier  in  the 
season  prevent.  One  of  the  newspaper  stories  is  that 
Mr.  Sothern  objected  to  playing  the  title-role  in  "The 
Nigger"  and  that  Miss  Marlowe  objected  to  playing 
love  scenes  with  a  man  having  colored  blood  in  his 
veins.  This  may  only  be  gossip.  I  have  no  first-hand 
information  on  the  subject,  but  if  it  were  true  I  could 
hardly  blame  them.  The  author  of  "The  Nigger"  is 
the  young  man  who  wrote  "Salvation  Nell."  He  is  a 
realist,  and  a  young  realist,  so  you. can  imagine  how  he 
would  handle  a  play  with  such  a  motive  as  "The 
Nigger."  Miss  Marlowe  and  Mr.  Sothern  are  well  out 
of  it. 

It  is  too  soon  to  criticize  the  management  of  the  New 
Theatre.  Mr.  Winthrop  Ames  is  new  to  the  business. 
His  short  experience  at  the  Castle  Square  in  Boston 
counts  for  little  against  the  lifetime  experience  of  some 
managers.  He  has  much  to  learn  and  his  performances 
for  the  next  year  will  be  little  more  than  rehearsals. 
We  must  give  him  time  to  find  himself.  He  has  a 
beautiful  theatre,  a  generous  board  of  directors,  and  a 
very  clever  theatrical  man,  Mr.  Lee  Shubert,  at  his 
elbow.  Jeannette  L.  Gilder. 

New  York.  November  12,  1909. 


Scattered  at  present  in  various  buildings  in  different 
parts  of  Vienna,  Austria's  great  industrial  associa- 
tions will  in  a  few  weeks  be  gathered  under  one  roof 
in  the  magnificent  new  industrial  palace  on  the 
Schwarzenberg  Place.  Occupying  a  commanding  site 
in  the  finest  part  of  the  city,  this  "industriehaus"  has 
cost  to  build,  exclusive  of  the  ground,  $500,000.  The 
money  was  raised  by  the  Industriehausverein.  an  asso- 
ciation composed  of  some  of  the  wealthiest  manufac- 
turers and  merchant  princes  in  the  country.  Their 
object  was  to  provide  a  central  meeting  place  for  the 
leading  industrial  societies  and  clubs  of  Austria,  where 
each  could  have  its  headquarters  and  offices  and  with 
public  halls  beside  for  business  and  festive  purposes. 


At  Elsinore  and  Kronborg  the  people  are  with  reason 
proud  of  their  beautiful  old  castle  and  their  quaint  old 
town,  greatly  delighting  to  show  both  to  strangers,  and 
not  forgetting  to  mention  that  the  castle  and  town  are 
the  same  as  immortalized  in  "Hamlet"  by  Shakespeare; 
also  taking  visitors  to  a  monument  or  mound  a  short 
way  from  the  castle,  which  has  been  erected  in  honor 
of  Hamlet.  There  are  also  professional  guides  who 
have  a  tendency,  like  the  megaphone  operators  on  sight- 
seeing cars  in  New  York,  to  enlarge  upon  and  embellish 
history  after  they  have  sized  up  their  audience. 


Some  of  the  traits  brought  to  light  by  the  pageant 
held  in  honor  of  France's  great  poet  recently  belong 
to  another  era  than  this  twentieth  century.  Victor 
Hugo  was  the  wealthiest  of  the  nineteenth-century 
authors,  and  also  the  hardiest.  At  one  time  he  made 
$160  last  him  and  his  brother  for  eighteen  months,  and 
one  chop  would  serve  for  lunch  three  days  in  succes 
sion.  But  this  early  abstinence  did  not  spoil  Hugo's 
digestion,  for  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  he  cracked 
nuts  with  his  teeth  and  ate  oranges  as  some  people  eat 
apples — peel   and  all. 

— — *  »^- 

Governments  of  the  Federated  States  of  Germany 
are  considering  the  introduction  of  a  land  tax  of  the 
"unearned  increment."  The  measure  is  expected  to 
raise  $5,000,000  annually.  It  is  held  that  such  a  tax 
would  rest  heavily  on  speculators  and  land-owners  in 
cities,  but  lightly  on  country  districts,  where  values 
increase  very  slowly,  if  at  all. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Armand  Fallieres,  President  of  France,  is  sixty-eight. 
He  was  nine  times  president  of  the  French  Senate. 

Prince  Regent  Luitpold  of  Bavaria  has  just  cele- 
brated his  eighty-eighth  birthday  and  the  seventietli 
anniversary  of  his  appointment  as  lieutenant  of  artil- 
lery. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman  is  now  the  editor  of 
a  new  magazine  in  New  York  called  the  forerunner. 
the  purpose  of  which  is  "to  stimulate  thought,  to  arouse 
hope,  courage,  and  impatience"  among  women. 

Samuel  E.  Gross,  the  Chicago  real  estate  dealer  who 
endeavored  to  convince  the  world  that  he  was  the 
author  of  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac,"  has  written  no  more 
great  poetical  dramas  so  far  as  is  known,  but  he  still 
bas  claims  to  fame,  as  he  has  constructed  and  sold  ten 
thousand  dwellings  in  his  home  town. 

General  W'eyler,  once  the  Spanish  ruler  of  Cuba  and 
not  particularly  successful,  has  been  made  captain- 
general  of  Catalonia,  the  province  in  Spain  which  con- 
tains Barcelona,  with  the  evident  intention  of  stern 
control  there.  He  is  now  the  Marquis  of  Teneriffe, 
having  been  decorated  with  the  title  on  account  of  his 
military  services. 

Ex-Governor  David  R.  Francis  of  Missouri,  who  was 
the  official  head  of  the  St.  Louis  world's  fair,  has 
accepted  the  office  of  first  vice-president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Exposition  to  be  held  in  Berlin,  Germany,  next 
summer.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  is  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Exposition  Committee.  It  was  at  his  solicitation 
that  Mr.  Francis  finally  consented  to  serve. 

Lieutenant  Frank  P.  Lahm,  who  gained  international 
fame  by  winning  the  James  Gordon  Bennett  Cup  in 
Europe  in  1906  for  the  longest  flight  in  a  balloon,  has 
been  relieved  from  detail  in  the  Signal  Corps  and 
ordered  to  report  to  his  cavalry  regiment.  Lieutenant 
Lahm's  retirement  from  the  Signal  Corps  is  compulsory 
under  Section  40  of  the  Army  Regulations. 

Dr.  Mathilda  A.  Evans  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  licensed  woman 
physician  in  that  State.  She  is  a  negro  and  the  founder 
of  a  hospital  and  nurses'  training  school  for  colored 
people  in  Columbia.  She  -was  graduated  from  the 
Woman's  Medical  College  in  Philadelphia,  and  began 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  Columbia  about  ten  years 
ago. 

Grand  Admiral  von  Koester,  commander  of  the  Ger- 
man fleet  of  warships  that  took  part  in  the  recent 
Hudson-Fulton  celebration  in  New  York,  highly  praises 
American  newspaper  men.  He  says  he  had  some 
doubts  about  those  "highly  painted"  individuals — the 
reporters — when  he  first  arrived  in  this  country,  but 
after  a  while  he  became  accustomed  to  their  methods 
and  says  they  never  misquoted  him  nor  abused  his  con- 
fidence. 

Rear-Admiral  Schley,  who  commanded  the  Greely 
relief  expedition  and  is  an  authority  on  Arctic  explora- 
tion, says  that  he  does  not  wish  to  criticize  the  action 
of  the  National  Geographic  Society,  but  he  adds  that 
the  Danish  experts  are  "by  far  the  most  competent  of 
any  in  the  world."  Quite  as  severe  as  any  criticism 
could  have  been  is  his  remark  that  "what  they  do  not 
know  about  polar  exploration  and  examination  of  polar 
records  no  one  can  presume  to  tell  them." 

Colonel  John  H.  Whallen,  the  leading  politician  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  wdio  is  responsible  for  the  recent 
sweeping  Democratic  victory  in  that  city,  was  the 
youngest  soldier  of  the  Confederacy.  Colonel  Whallen 
entered  the  Confederate  service  when  he  was  eleven 
years  old,  in  1862,  and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
He  was  not  a  drummer  boy  or  in  any  way  a  non- 
combatant,  but  a  "regular  fighting  man."  General  Basil 
Duke,  Shiloh  battlefield  commissioner,  was  with  Colonel 
Whallen  during  part  of  the  war  and  says  that  while 
he  was  a  mere  child  he  was  an  excellent  soldier. 

As  a  mark  of  its  high  esteem  on  the  occasion  of 
his  retirement  from  his  post  in  Paris  the  French  gov- 
ernment offered  the  American  ambassador,  Mr.  Henry 
White,  the  grand  cordon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  the 
highest  decoration  within  its  gift.  Mr.  White,  how- 
ever, declined  the  honor,  and  later  explained  that  be 
had  always  been  opposed  upon  principle  to  regular 
members  of  the  American  diplomatic  service  accepting 
distinctions  of  this  character,  in  which  the  United 
States  could  not  reciprocate.  Furthermore,  he  con- 
sidered the  acceptance  of  such  decorations  as  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  best  American  traditions. 

Dr.   Jose   Figueroa   Alcorta,    who   succeeded   to   the 
presidency  of  the  Republic  of  Argentine  on  the  death 
of    President    Manuel    Quintana   in    1906,   is   a    lawyer. 
He  still  has  three  years  of  President  Quintana's  unex- 
pired term  _to  serve.     President  Alcorta  is  a  native  of, 
the  Province  of  Cordua.     He  became  a  senator  of  bis 
province,  then  governor,  and  was  finally  elected  vice- 
president.      L'n.ler  the  constitution  no  president  can  he 
reelected,    and    when    Alcorta's    term    expires    on     the 
twelfth  of  October,  1912,  be  must  retire  to  private  life. 
Argentine   and    President  Alcorta  are  attracting  atten- 
tion throughout  the  world  just  now  on  account  of  the 
International    Agricultural    Exhibition    which    will    be 
held  at   Buenos  Aires  in  June  and  July  of  next  year. 
This   exhibition   is   intended  to  celebrate   tin 
tennial  of  the  independence  of  the  Argen 
There   is  no  republic  in   South   America 
I  more  stable  and  constitutional  governmeni 
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ALL  MY  STORY. 


By  Maarten  Maartens. 


It  happened  many  years  ago.  But  it  is  all  my  story. 
I  know  that  many  years  must  have  elapsed,  because 
I  was  a  young  man  at  the  time.  And  now  I'm  middle- 
aged.  When  one's  life  is  just  the  same,  day  after  day, 
year  after  year,  one  loses  count  of  time.  Still,  my 
blood  flowed  faster  in  those  days:  I  don't  think  I 
should  do  it  now.  And  I'm  bald.  And — and  Sarah's 
hair's  got  a  deal  of  gray  in  it. 

When  I  came  to  this  town  from  the  country,  my  lot 
was  an  uninteresting  one:  it  has  always  been  that.  I 
was  an  orphan:  I  had  been  brought  up  in  a  small  asy- 
lum, as  a  youth  I  had  been  set  to  do  the  writing  con- 
nected with  the  place.  For  from  childhood  I  have 
written  a  beautiful  hand,  equal,  tidy,  like  copper-plate. 
And  I  can  do  sums.  I  have  never  been  good  at  any- 
thing else. 

I  was  twenty-one,  when  the  old  lady  died  whose 
beneficence  had  supported  our  institution.  She  was 
the  only  protectress  or  sort  of  parent  I  had  ever  had 
— too'  far  above  me  to  be  anything  like  a  real  mother, 
but  animated  by  the  best  intentions.  "My  dears,"  she 
would  say,  very  grand  in  her  silks  and  furs,  "always 
remember  that  I  love  you  as  if  you  were  my  own  chil- 
dren, and  not  common  children  at  all."  When  she  died, 
they  closed  the  institution,  and  I  was  turned  adrift. 
No,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  say  that.  Her  nephew,  who 
inherited  all  her  property,  got  me  my  present  situation 
in  this  town — dear  me,  that  was  thirty-four  years  ago 
— as  clerk  to  old  Abrams,  the  money-lender.  Old 
Abrams  is  dead :  I  am  with  his  son. 

So  I  came  up  to  the  town,  a  young  fellow  of  twenty- 
two,  that  had  never  been  away  from  a  country  orphan- 
age. Needless  to  say,  I  was  forlorn  and  miserable. 
Ah,  how  lonely  I  was !  What  fools  young  people  are 
to  care  about  being  lonely!  And  old  people  too!  If 
you  come  to  reason  it  out — but  no,  it's  no  use  reasoning. 
I  have  not  got  accustomed  to  being  lonely  yet. 

Still,  I  shall  never  forget  that  first  evening  in  my 
new  town  lodging.  'Xis  the  same  lodging  today:  I 
have  nothing  to  say  against  the  room :  it  is  airy,  and 
from  the  window  you  can  see  the  tops  of  trees.  They 
belong  to  the  cemetery.  But  Widow  Both,  my  land- 
lady— she  has  been  dead  these  last  ten  years — was  taci- 
turn and,  when  she  spoke,  cantankerous.  Nobody  can 
deny  that :  her  daughter  has  a  touch  of  her  temper,  but, 
then,  the  daughter  suffers  from  asthma,  and  is  de- 
formed. They  were  not  the  sort  of  people,  certainly, 
to  cheer  a  lonesome  lad,  nor  did  they  make  any  attempt 
to  do  so.  I  do  not  think  that  I  shed  actual  tears  that 
first  night.  I  hope  not.  But,  undoubtedly,  I  was  very 
miserable,  more  miserable,  on  the  whole,  than  I  have 
ever  been  since. 

I  got  up  from  a  restless  bed  next  morning  and,  with 
a  beating  heart,  I  went  to  my  new  situation.  Dear  me, 
I  waited  in  the  little  anteroom  for  a  few  minutes  till 
my  master  came  in.  How  many  people  have  I  seen 
wait  there  since,  whose  hearts  must  have  beat  worse 
than  mine !  I  must  say  hard  things  of  Isaac  Abrams, 
though  he  be  dead,  and,  in  fact,  why  should  I  spare 
him?  He  was  a  usurious  landlord  and  money-lender, 
a  scoundrel  that  lived  by  exploiting  human  wickedness 
and  folly  and  innocence.  "There's  no  fool  like  a  good 
fool,"  that  was  a  favorite  axiom  of  his.  On  the  very 
first  day  I  saw  what  a  blackguard  he  was,  and  I  loathed 
the  whole  business.  Yet  there  was  nothing  really  crim- 
inal in  it,  nothing  even  absolutely  wrong,  if  you  come 
to  analyze  each  separate  transaction.  If  fools  want 
money  why  should  wiser  men  not  lend  it  them  ?  I  was 
a  fool  to  object  to  a  reasonable  and  lucrative  form  of 
business.  Lucrative  to  others.  I  earned  forty  pounds 
a  year:  I  now  earn  seventy-five.  Soon  I  even  got  to 
enjoy,  the  while  I  loathed,  the.  work.  The  old  man's 
cunning  and  cleverness  were  a  constant  delight  to  me. 
The  son  has  neither,  but  now  I  help  the  son. 

That  first  day,  however,  I  felt  doubly  melancholy:  I 
was  heartily  glad  when  the  hour  of  deliverance  struck, 
and  I  could  leave  the  dingy  desk,  the  dingy  office,  the 
dingy  papers,  and  get  out  into  the  open  air.  Not  the 
"fresh"  air,  as  we  country  people  understand  it. 
Though  I  don't  miss  that  now,  I  have  taken  an  occa- 
sional holiday  in  the  country :  I  am  not  sorry,  on  the 
whole,  to  get  back  to  my  work. 

I  had  purposely  got  a  room  at  some  slight  distance 
from  the  office.  The  walk  of  about  half-a-mile  used 
always  to  take  me  ten  minutes.  Of  late  it  has  got  to 
be  eleven,  I  could  not  say  why.  For  a  man  isn't  old — 
surely — at  fifty-six! 

The  walk  isn't  much  to  boast  of — through  the  mean 
back  streets  of  a  second-rate  town.  You  can  easily 
picture  it  to  yourself:  the  tall  houses  on  either  side— 
they  get  lower  later  on,  but  many  of  them  are  tenements 
— with  flower-pots  and  dirty  rags  in  the  windows,  the 
narrow  roadway  between,  with  costers'  carts,  and 
organs,  and  dancing  children,  the  dull  strip  of  sky 
above,  a  watery  gray,  or  a  sultry  blue.  That  first  after- 
noon— I  went  back  at  five — the  streets  seemed  more  sor- 
didly ugly  than  I  ever  have  thought  them  since.  Per- 
haps because  the  July  day  was  so  hot  and  glorious. 
Perhaps  because  no  one  knew  me  of  all  this  jostling 
crowd.  In  our  village,  the  night  before  last,  with  all 
the  sweeL  smells  and  shadows  upon  the  shining  earth, 
it  had  been  "Good-evening,  Mr.  Spannet !"  from  mouth 
to  mo'.it'i,  from  door  to  door.  God!  in  this  cheerless 
f  nine — oh,  but  that  is  wrong:  I  have  had  my 
o.  blessings — there  never  has  been  a  gloomier 
than  that  brilliant  July  Thursday  along  the  very 
-  I  have  walked  this  afternoon. 


I  walked,  then,  that  bright  evening  on  my  own  sad 
thoughts  intent.  I  fear  that  I  hung  my  head.  But  I 
had  to  lift  it  at  the  corners  to  make  sure  of  my  unac- 
customed road.  And  it  was  at  the  corner  of — no,  I 
dare  not  mention  the  name  of  the  street  even  now — 
it  was  there  the  great  thing  happened  which  began 
the  whole  wonderful  story — pooh,  how  absurd  it 
sounds — the  old  man  looked  up  from  his  cobbling,  and 
gazed  at  me  for  one  instant  and  nodded;  that  was  all. 

He  was  sitting  in  front  of  his  poor  little  house,  on 
a  straw-bottomed  chair:  he  was  cobbling.  A  little  way 
off  some  children  were  playing  battledore  and  shuttle- 
cock. He  was  an  old  man  with  a  worn,  kind-tempered 
face.     He  nodded  "good-evening" ;  that  was  all. 

I  nodded  back  and  passed  on.  But  I  fancy  my  step 
was  a  great  deal  lighter:  I  know  that  my  heart  was. 
I  had  found,  somehow,  a  friend.  The  world,  after  all, 
is  not  so  lonely  a  place  as  it  seems. 

I  thought  of  the  old  cobbler  frequently  in  the  even- 
ing: I  slept  better  that  night.  The  office  and  its  master 
of  course  engrossed  my  interest,  but  every  now  and 
then  would  come  the  vague  recollection  of  something 
pleasant,  and  when  I  reflected  what  it  might  be,  it  was 
the  cobbler. 

Next  morning  I  looked  forward  with  some  anxiety 
to  meeting  him  again.  Would  he  be  at  the  street- 
corner?  I  wondered.  As  I  approached  the  spot.  I 
could  hardly  restrain  my  curiosity.  I  hurried  on  till 
I  could  get  a  sight  of  it — he  was  sitting  there;  in 
another  moment  I  was  beside  him,  expectant — doubt- 
less last  night's  coincidence  would  not  again  repeat 
itself,  he  had  taken  me.  doubtless,  for  some  other — I 
laughed  at  myself  for  my  foolishness,  he  looked  up 
and  nodded  me  a  solemn  "good-morning."  I  nodded 
back  and  passed  on.  Not  till  then  did  I  realize  how 
much  I  should  have  missed  my  new  friend's  recogni- 
tion !  How  ridiculous  it  seems,  how  important !  in  my 
ridiculously  unimportant  life.  I  am  sure  I  worked 
more  cheerfully  that  second  day,  although  Abrams  now 
showed  himself  in  his  full  temper,  an  abusive  evil- 
thinking  old  man. 

And  the  cobbler's  morning  and  evening  salute — oh, 
laugh  if  you  like ! — became  the  constant  pleasure  of 
my  life.  Yes,  of  course  I  had  other  pleasures,  not 
many.  I  suppose  I  am  a  dull  man,  and  might  have 
done  other  things  or  done  things  different.  I  suppose 
I  might  have  looked  out  for  another  situation  than  the 
one  which  had  been  found  for  me.  Such  an  idea  never 
entered  into  my  head :  I  should  have  thought  it  black 
ingratitude  to  ray  honored  benefactor.  Some  men  take 
life  as  they're  told  to.  On  the  whole  I  did  very  well, 
earning  my  bread  and  butter,  eating  it  quietly  in  my 
room.  I  had  a  nervous  horror  of  dismissal,  want  of 
employment,  poverty,  pauperism.  The  cobbler  and  I, 
we  always  nodded  to  each  other,  solemnly,  without 
exchanging  a  word.  All  summer  he  would  sit  out- 
side, he  went  indoors  on  the  first  of  October  and 
took  his  place  behind  a  cracked  window-pane.  I  have 
never  known  it  otherwise  than  cracked. 

So  my  life  went  on  for  seventeen  years,  a  long  time, 
if  you  come  to  think  of  it,  but  not  unless  you  do.  A 
long  time  in  which  nothing  happens,  though  it  may 
pass  very  slowly,  is  very  quickly  past.  My  daily  work 
was  monotonously  regular,  but  then  so  was  my  weekly 
pay.  Both  slowly  increased,  as  the  business  flour- 
ished. I  can  not  say  I  was  satisfied  with  my  lot,  nor 
yet  was  I  dissatisfied.  The  best  thing,  I  always  fancy, 
is  to  take  life  exactly  as  it  comes,  not  weighing  pros 
or  cons.  I  was  interested,  during  those  young  days,  in 
Abrams's  daughter  Sarah,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there.  Today  she  has  seven  children,  a  frowsy  gray 
fringe,  and  no  waist. 

The  cobbler  slipped  on  through  life,  unperceived, 
from  about  sixty  years  of  age  to  very  near  eighty. 
Morning  and  evening,  we  never  missed  our  salute. 
Sometimes  he  would  smile,  but  very  rarely.  I  used  to 
wait  for  his  smile:  it  did  not  come  more  than  once  a 
month.  I  had  got  to  call  him  "Amos"  in  my  own  mind, 
for  no  reason,  but  that  I  thought  the  name  would  suit 
him,  and  I  invented  endless  stories  about  his  possible 
career,  as  I  walked  along  the  streets.  In  reality  I 
knew  nothing.  There  were  plenty  of  people  about  the 
house  he  lived  in :  I  could  not  trace  any  connection 
between  him  and  them.  During  those  earlier  years  he 
was  not  as  prominent  in  my  life  as  I  have  made  him 
afterwards.  I  had  my  own  interests  at  the  office  and 
at  home.  I  had  made  a  few  friends.  He  was  just — 
in  the  daily  walk  to  my  business — the  old  man  at  the 
corner  who  nodded  "Good-day." 

Yet,  when  he  was  absent  from  his  place  one  summer 
morning,  my  heart  stood  still.  Somehow  I  had  never 
realized  the  possibility  of  this :  of  course  he  must  be 
ill.  Before  I  knew  what  I  was  doing,  I  had  turned 
into  the  house,  had  pushed  open  the  door  which  leads 
to  the  room  where  the  cracked  window  is,  and  stood 
looking   in. 

The  old  man  sat  by  the  table,  his  face  resting  on  his 
hands — a  paper  lay  before  him. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  I  said  aloud.  "Can  I  help?" 
It  seemed  incredible  that,  after  these  seventeen  years, 
I  should  actually  be  speaking  to  "Amos." 

He  looked  up  with  a  start.  "Ah,  good-morning!" 
he  said.  "Is  it  you?  Thank  you.  No."  There  was 
such  misery  in  his  face  and  voice  that  I  could  not 
pass  on. 

"What  is  it?"  I  said.  "Tell  me.  We  are  almost 
old  friends." 

He  smiled  in  spite  of  himself.  "You  can  not  help 
me,"  he  answered  bitterly.  "Nobody  can:  it's  too  late. 
What  do  such  fools  as  we  with  such  sharks  as  money- 
lenders ?" 


I  pricked  up  my  ears.  "I — I  know  a  good  deal  about 
money-lending,"  I  said.  "I — I  have  friends  in  the  busi- 
ness. Is  that  paper  a  bond?  If  any  one  can  do  any- 
thing for  you,  I  can." 

"  'Tis  a  bad  business;  you  should  have  no  friends 
in  it,"  he  said:  but  he  held  out  the  paper,  and  the  first 
thing  I  saw  was  that  it  was  in  my  own  handwriting. 

It  was  a  bond  from  a  certain  James  Ranklin,  one 
of  Abrams's  rascally  transactions.  Rascally?  Well, 
really,  it  all  depends.  The  man.  a  green-grocer,  had 
got  a  loan  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  on  condi- 
tion that  if  he  did  not  return  the  money,  with  ten  per 
cent  interest,  on  or  before  the  22d  of  July,  his  whole 
business  should  become  the  property  of  the  money- 
lender. I  put  down  the  paper.  The  twenty-second 
was  that  very  day. 

"  'Tis  my  daughter's  husband,"  said  the  cobbler. 
"The  silly  things  only  ventured  to  tell  me  this  morn- 
ing. They'd  been  putting  it  off  from  day  to  day. 
There's  seven  of  them,  father,  mother,  and  five  chil- 
dren, turned  out  on  to  the  street  tonight." 

I  hesitated,  not  knowing  what  to  suggest. 

"And  the  thing  not  even  inevitable!"  he  continued. 
"I  could  have  got  them  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds — I  could  just  about  have  got  them  that — but 
not  in  half  a  day!" 

"You  could!"  I  stammered. 

"Ay,  I  could:  I've  got  about  that  in  the  world,  but 
I'd  need  twenty-four  hours  to  get  at  it." 

"The  deed  leaves  you  till  six  tonight." 

"  'Tis  no  use.  The  cowardly  simpletons.  And  the 
business  worth  eight  hundred  pounds  if  'tis  worth  a 
penny !" 

"Your  name  isn't  Amos?"  I  said  abruptly. 

He  glanced  up,  annoyed.  "My  name's  Thomas 
Ruff,"  he  answered.     "What  of  that?" 

"I'm  glad  to  know,"  I  responded,  "Mr.  Ruff — 'tis 
your  daughter,  you  say?" 

"Ay,  my  only  daughter,  as  good  a  girl  as  ever 
stepped.  And  James  is  good  enough,  though  a  trifle 
timid.  And  the  children — dear  sweet  children" — he 
broke  off  with  something  like  a  smothered  oath.  "That 
such  blackguards  should  be  allowed  to  exist,"  he  said. 
"Would  that  I  had  the  killing  of  the  man  who  drew  up 
that  deed !"     He  pointed  to  my  paper  on  the  table. 

"Mr.  Ruff,  did  I  understand  you  to  say  you  could 
have  that  money  tonight?" 

"Tomorrow  morning,  at  the  earliest." 

"But  tomorrow,  you  are  sure,  you  could  have  the 
whole  amount?" 

"Certain  sure." 

"Thomas  Ruff,  will  you  let  me  look  at  that  paper 
again  ?" 

He  handed  it  across;  I  took  it  leisurely,  looked  over 
it,  and  tore  it  in  two. 

"What  on  earth  are  you  doing?"  he  exclaimed. 

"You  are  mistaken,"  I  calmly  answered,  "the  date 
is   the  twenty-third.     You   have   till   tomorrow   night." 

"What  folly  is  this?  Here,  give  me  those  scraps! 
Are  you  mad?" 

"Get  your  money,"  I  replied,  burying  the  fragments 
in  my  trousers'  pocket.  "You  have  time  till  tomorrow. 
It- will  not  be  called  for  till  tomorrow  at  six.  Then, 
mind  that  your  son-in-law  has  it.  The  money  and  ten. 
per  cent  interest.  The  less  any  of  you  talk  about  it  the 
better.  Don't  say  a  word,  but  promise  the  money. 
Good-day." 

I  left  the  house  and,  hurrying  to  the  office,  got  the 
same  bond  rewritten,  with  the  altered  date,  and 
replaced  among  the  others  before  my  master  came  in. 
Of  course  I  tore  up  the  original  deed,  as  I  had  torn 
up  Amos's  duplicate. 

Presently,  while  Abrams  was  arranging  his  busi- 
ness for  the  day: 

"There's  a  loan  falls  due  this  afternoon,"  he  said. 
"A  good  speculation,  I  fancy;  I  don't  think  the  fellow 
can  pay,"  and  he  rubbed  his  hands  softly. 

"Which  is  it?"  I  asked,  going  across  to  the  cupboard, 
where  these  things  were  kept. 

"Name  of  Ranklin,"  replied  old  Isaac.  "James 
Ranklin,  greengrocer." 

I  got  out  my  new  copy  and  looked  over  it.  "To- 
morrow," I  said  coolly,  going  back  to  my  desk. 

"Hey,  what?"  exclaimed  Isaac. 

"The  bill  isn't  due  till  tomorrow,"  I  answered, 
writing  away. 

Old  Isaac  produced  his  little  black  pocketbook. 
"I've  got  it  down  the  twenty-second,"  he  said. 

"You've  made  a  mistake,"  I  answered,  dipping  my 
pen  into  the  ink.  "It's  down  the  twenty-third  in  the 
bond." 

He  went  across  and  had  a  look,  pishing  and  pshaw- 
ing a  little,  for  he  didn't  like  making  mistakes. 

"After  all,  it  doesn't  matter  a  bit."  he  said,  "only, 
'tis  awkward :  you'll  have  to  go  -for  the  money.  I 
have  to  travel  tomorrow  to  that  sale." 

"Yes,  I  remember,"  I  said.  "It  doesn't  matter,  I  can 
go." 

"I  don't  like  you  to.  It's  not  the  sort  of  work  for 
you.  You  bungle  it.  You're  too  soft-hearted.  You're 
only  good  at  desk-work." 

"I  know  you  think  so,  sir,  but  I'll  do  my  best." 

That  evening  the  cobbler  was  missing  from  his 
doorstep,  and  next  morning,  in  my  nervousness,  I  went 
a  roundabout. 

My  employer  was  absent  all  day,  as  I  knew  he  would 
be:  at  six  I  got  my  hat,  and  went  across  to  the  street 
where  Ranklin  lived. 

As  soon  as  the  man  came  into  the  shop  I  recognized 
him  and  he  me. 

"Walk  inside,"  he  said. 
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In  the  back  parlor  were  Thomas,  his  comely  daugh- 
ter, and  a  couple  of  fair-haired  children. 

"Sit  down,"  said  Ranklin.     But  I  preferred  to  stand. 

"Well?"  said  Thomas. 

"Have  you  got  the  money?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,  it's  here." 

"Then  pay  it  to  me." 

"To  you !"  exclaimed  both  men  together. 

"Yes,  to  me.  Please  ask  no  questions.  Here  is  the 
receipt." 

They  paid  the  money  across  the  table  in  silence.  I 
found  the  sum  was  correct,  pocketed  it,  and  gave  them 
old  Isaac's  receipt,  with  my  name  to  it. 

"You  will  do  me  a  kindness,"  I  said,  "by  never 
alluding  to  this  matter  again.  That  is  in  your  interest 
as  much  as  in  mine."  I  held  out  my  hand.  The 
younger  man  took  it:  old  Amos  did  not. 

"It  Zias  the  twenty-second,"  said  old  Amos  suddenly. 

I  did  not  answer,  but  turned  to  go.  In  the  doorway, 
however,  I  paused. 

"Absolute  silence !"  I  said,  as  impressively  as  I  could. 
"Mind,  absolute  silence  is  imperative,  as  much  on  your 
behalf  as  on  my  own." 

Then  I  went  away,  and  that  same  night,  late,  on 
his  return,  I  brought  Isaac  Abrams  the  money.  He 
was  terribly  put  out,  and  abused  me,  but  the  sale — 
selling  up  a  farmer — had  been  much  to  his  advantage, 
and  next  day  he  apologized  to  me  for  reproaches  which 
he  himself  declared  to  have  been  utterly  irrational.  I 
barely    responded. 

On  passing  the  cobbler's,  with  some  considerable 
tremor,  I  found  his  usual  place  unoccupied,  nor  did  he 
appear  at  the  window.  This  time  I  did  not  enter  to 
seek  him.  He  never  sat  out  again :  he  never  occupied 
his  winter-corner.  Once  only,  unexpectedly,  I  met  him 
in  the  street.     He  looked  the  other  way. 

Soon  afterwards  he  went  to  live  with  his  children. 
I  suppose  he  is  not  dead.  His  room  is  occupied  by 
a  rag  and  bone  woman,  who  drinks.  Nobody  says 
good-day  to  me  along  my  daily  road. 

Well,  that  deed  I  have  just  narrated  has  been  the 
one  great  event  of  my  fifty-six  years  of  life.  In  fact 
it  seems  about  the  only  thing  I  have  ever  done,  the 
only  actual  act.  All  the  rest  has  just  been  letting 
hapoen.  Most  people,  I  suppose,  would  call  the  deed  a 
crime.  The  law  would,  of  course,  and  the  judges,  and 
the  lawyers.  When  a  man  has  been  in  the  midst  of 
such  work  as  mine  for  more  than  thirty  years,  he 
laughs  to  think  what  lawyers  and  judges  call  a  crime, 
and  what  they  don't.  But  some  people,  the  good 
people  would  say  it  was  a  sin?  I  suppose  it  was. 
PerhaDS  I  am  all  wrong — I  don't  know:  I'm  not  a 
clever  man,  and  my  life  has  been  so  tiresome — I  sup- 
pose it  was  a  sin,  but  though  it  was,  I  can  not  help 
thanking  God  I  had  the  courage  to  commit  it. — From 
"Brothers  All,"  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York. 


The  Bookworm  and  the  Hookworm. 

I. 

An  old  and  feeble  bookworm  was  sitting  in  his  home, 

His  wife  was  young  and  pretty  as  a  peach ; 
She  wanted  for  to  go  to  a  leading  Broadway  show, 

Because  a  solemn  lesson  it  did  teach. 
Her  husband  was  so  languid  that  he  didn't  want  to  stir, 

His  face  was  sallow  and  his  hair  was  gray. 
"You  never  take  me  anywhere,"  was  her  unkindest  slur. 

And  unto  her  that  old  man  then  did  say : 


"I  know  I'm  not  a  live  one,  I  know  that   I'm  a  bookworm, 
But  I  have  lost  my  ginger  now,  because  I  have  a  hookworm  ! 
I'd  love  to  take  you  everywhere,  and  suit  your  every  wish. 
But  a  bookworm  with  a  hookworm  hasn't  very  much  ambish." 

II. 

His  wife  recoiled  in  horror  at  them  words  which  he  did  say, 

"My  goodness,  Herb,"  she  whispered,  "is  it  true  ? 
Let's  go  to  John  D.  Rockefeller,  let's  go  right  away, 

He's  spending  coin  to  cure  such  men  as  you." 
They   took   the   train   next   morning,   and   soon   that   man    was 
cured, 

He  now  has  all  his  ginger  as  of  yore. 
They  are  happy  all  day  long,  life  is  a  glad  sweet  song, 

And  unto  her  he  never  says  no  more : 


"I  know  I'm  not  a  live  one,  I  know  that  I'm  a  bookworm,"  etc. 
— William  F.  Kirk,  in  New   York  American. 


Many  of  the  finds  made  in  Western  fossil  fields  in 
;he  United  States  have  been  purchased  by  the  great 
museums  abroad,  but  most  of  them  have  been  kept  to 
grace  American  museums.  The  Museum  of  Natural 
History  of  New  York,  the  Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton, 
and  Wyoming  museums  among  the  universities,  and  the 
Carnegie  Museum  in  Pittsburg  and  the  Field  Museum 
of  Chicago,  all  have  notable  collections  of  fossil  re- 
mains. But,  in  spite  of  all  the  work  that  has  been 
done,  it  is  generally  recognized  that  the  work  of  col- 
lecting fossils  is  in  its  infancy.  The  fossil  beds  of  the 
West  will  continue  to  yield  treasures  for  generations 
to  coi.ie,  until  link  by  link  the  chain  that  connects 
humanity  with  the  past  has  been  uncovered. 

Journalism  in  Senegal,  unlike  that  of  other  countries, 
seems  tc  be  literally  "beer  and  skittles,"  for  the  Petit 
Senegala.'S  contains  this  curious  editorial :  "Our  trusty 
colleague.  Mamadon,  asks  us  to  excuse  him  for  not 
having  sent  his  usual  notes.  Suffering  from  the  effects 
of  too  frequent  libations  on  the  day  of  the  Franco- 
Belgian  fetes,  he  feels  incapable  of  any  intellectual 
effort.  We  trust  our  readers  will  be  indulgent  and 
pardon  lj.im."  What  must  strike  every  one  is  that  the 
editor  myst  be  as  indulgent  as  he  asks  his  subscribers 
to  be. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 


"St.  Martin"  Points  Out  a  Tendency  of  Modern  Writers  to 
Discuss  the  Past  Rather  than  the  Future. 

From  the  mass  of  French  literature  to  which  the  year 
has  given  birth  it  would  be  hard  to  select  any  one 
volume  that  can  be  said  to  represent  an  essentially 
modern  phase  of  the  French  consciousness.  In  Eng- 
land and  in  America  it  would  be  possible  to  find  many 
books  that  have  been  veritably  called  forth  by  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  the  hour,  that  could  be  pointed 
to  a  century  hence  as  reflecting  the  birth  scenes  of  new 
ideas.  In  America,  for  example,  we  have  "A  Certain 
Rich  Man,"  by  William  Allen  White,  and  this  is  a  book 
so  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
hour,  so  entirely  representative  of  a  new  idea  that  we 
can  not  imagine  it  as  applying  either  to  any  other  time 
or  to  any  other  country.  In  England  we  have  any 
one  of  a  handful  of  books  by  H.  G.  Wells,  all  of  them 
voicing  a  new  and  revolutionary  idea  and  peculiarly 
indicative  of  a  fresh  and  startling  phase  of  thought. 
All  external  national  changes  have  a  new  idea  at  their 
base,  and  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  prophesy  either  of 
America  or  of  England  with  no  better  material  than  a 
few  novels  and  the  public  reception  accorded  to  them. 

But  we  look  in  vain  for  epoch-making  or  epoch- 
registering  books  in  France  The  novels,  it  is  true, 
reflect  to  a  certain  extent  the  political  thoughts  induced 
by  national  events.  Labor-union  strikes,  free  thought, 
the  struggle  between  church  and  state,  all  these  things 
supply  material  to  the  novel  writer  who  colors  his  story 
from  his  partisan  standpoint  and  pleads  for  a  verdict 
upon  one  side  or  the  other  of  a  definite  issue.  But  of 
a  new  habit  of  thought,  a  new  and  comprehensive  view 
of  the  whole  landscape  of  human  affairs,  there  is  very 
little  evidence.  The  French  writer  is  ready  enough  to 
settle  the  clear-cut  problems  that  arise,  but  he  shows 
no  disposition  to  throw  the  social  system  in  its  entirety 
into  the  melting  pot  and  to  fashion  forth  something 
upon  a  wholly  new  design.  If  a  new  revolution  should 
be  awaiting  France  it  will  be  an  affair  of  personalities 
and  of  greeds,  not  of  new  ideas.  That  is  to  say,  it 
will  be  distinctively  French  and  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  principles  to  which  the  whole  world  can  respond. 
The  great  revolution  in  France  was  based  upon  an  idea 
that  echoed  tumultuously  in  her  literature,  the  idea  of 
human  fraternity,  but  in  the  French  literature  of  today 
we  find  very  little  inflammable  material,  very  little  of 
the  wireless  telegraphy  that  packs  a  waiting  nation  into 
a  unit.  May  it  be  said  without  offense  that  this  is  due 
to  a  certain  modern  French  tendency  to  ignore  the 
intellectual  movements  that  are  not  of  French  origin, 
a  certain  mental  self-centring  that  is  willing  enough  to 
give  to  the  world  at  large,  but  that  is  hardly  disposed 
to  admit  that  the  world  at  large  has  anything  to  give 
in  return.  France  is  willing  enough  to  lead  the  great 
literary  and  revolutionary  movements  that  are  essen- 
tially French  and  that  are  then  found  to  have  a  con- 
tagion for  the  world,  but  she  isolates  herself  from  the 
forces  that  found  their  birth  beyond  her  frontiers. 
France  is  bounded  by  the  ocean  and  by  certain  bar- 
baric hordes  who  have  no  claim  to  consideration  but 
their  wealth. 

Literary  France  seems  more  interested  in  reminis- 
cence than  in  prediction,  in  history  than  in  anticipation. 
She  is  tireless  in  her  exploration  of  the  archives,  in 
biographies  of  her  revolutionists,  in  her  weighing  and 
measuring  of  the  causes  of  past  upheavals.  Not  satis- 
fied with  the  detailed  records  of  surface  events,  there 
is  now  an  historical  passion  for  delving  into  the  hidden 
forces  which  never  came  to  the  top  at  all  or  only  under 
impenetrable  disguises.  And  so  the  great  revolutionary 
actors  become  intelligent  puppets  and  the  strings  are 
pulled  by  those  who  are  beyond  sight  and  hearing. 

Take,  for  example,  Gustave  Bord's  "La  Franc- 
Maconnerie  en  France  des  Origines  a  1815."  The  book 
deals  with  the  period  extending  from  1668  to  1771  and 
with  the  revolutionary  idea  that  gnawed  unceasingly  at 
the  roots  of  existing  institutions,  the  idea  that  took  a 
gross  and  exaggerated  personification  in  the  Terror. 
That  the  French  Revolution  should  be  attributed  to 
the  Free  Masons  is  a  novel  and  almost  a  grotesque  idea 
to  the  fraternity  as  it  now  exists  in  England  and 
America,  but  among  French  Masons  it  will  pass  as  a 
commonplace.  For  only  in  France,  and  perhaps  in  Italy 
do  we  find  that  Freemasonry  is  a  living  political  force 
and  one  that  has  more  achievements  upon  its  record 
than  any  other.  It  is  Freemasonry  that  expelled  the 
Jesuits  alike  from  France  and  from  Germany,  it  is 
"Freemasonry  that  made  possible  a  measure  of  justice 
for  Dreyfus,  and  it  is  Freemasonry  that  carefully  cre- 
ated and  fomented  the  quarrel  over  the  Associations 
law.  So  that  when  Gustave  Bord  sets  deliberately  to 
work  to  show  that  Freemasonry  produced  the  great 
Revolution  he  concerns  himself  less  with  the  actuality 
of  the  force  than  with  the  precise  way  in  which  it 
operated.  He  finds  that  the  inquiry  is  a  difficult  one, 
because  the  personages  concerned,  working  as  they 
were  under  the  cloak  of  a  secret  order,  preferred  to 
remain  unknown  and  unnamed.  Nevertheless  M.  Bord 
devotes  some  six  hundred  pages  to  a  patient  research, 
and  his  book  is  accepted  in  France  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  historical  treatises  of  the  day.  French  Ma- 
sonry not  only  takes  to  itself  the  credit  for  the  Revo- 
lution, but  it  does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  the  same 
influence  the  subversive  movements  throughout  Europe 
and  the  independence  of  America.  M.  Bord's  book, 
antagonistic  though  it  be  both  to  Masonry  and  to  Revo- 
lution, is  not  the  only  one  that  suggests  an  identification 
between  the  secret  order  and  the  spirit  of  the  republic. 


There  is,  after  all,  nothing  so  subversive  of  existing 
institutions  as  the  democratic  teaching  of  fraternity 
which  is  the  keystone  of  Masonry  and  the  watchword 
of  the  French  republic.  Lamennais  roused  the  sub- 
merged masses  to  fury  not  by  teachings  in  themselves 
incendiary,  but  by  a  simple  reminder  that  there  is  no 
individuality  in  suffering  and  that  the  cohesive  power 
of  pain  should  weld  the  disinherited  into  a  single  pro- 
jectile. It  is  Masonry  that  responds  with  irresistible 
power  to  every  demand  for  human  rights  and  that  hurls 
itself  into  the  political  movements  of  the  day  and  domi- 
nates them.  Small  wonder  that  its  carefully  covered 
trail  should  be  suspected  and  searched  for  upon  every 
page  of  French  history. 

A  whole  host  of  revolutionary  histories  appeared  at 
about  the  same  time  as  M.  Bord's  work.  Two  books 
in  particular  are  intended  to  present  well-known  his- 
torical characters  in  a  new  and  more  favorable  light. 
In  "LTmperatrice  Josephine"  M.  Pichevin  tells  the 
early  life  of  the  empress  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  from 
her  some  of  the  reproach  that  has  been  her  portion. 
It  is  hard  to  say  why  the  empress  should  be  unpopular 
in  France  except  from  the  idea  that  her  own  infidelity 
was  responsible  for  most  of  the  excesses  of  the  emperor, 
but  it  is  certain  that  upon  her  shoulders  has  been  laid  a 
heavier  burden  of  blame  than  she  should  be  called  upon 
to  bear.  The  other  book  is  Joseph  Turquan's  "Madame 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme."  The  duchess  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Louis  XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette,  and,  like  her 
brother,  she  was  imprisoned  after  the  death  of  her 
parents,  but,  more  fortunate  than  he,  survived  her 
imprisonment.  We  know  but  little  of  the  duchess  in 
her  later  life,  or  rather  we  did  know  but  little  before 
the  appearance  of  this  work,  and  what  little  we  did 
know  was  unfavorable.  But  the  author  places  a  new 
complexion  upon  the  character  of  the  duchess,  who,  by 
the  way,  is  usually  credited  with  a  fixed  belief  in  her 
brother's   survival. 

Another  interesting  revolutionary  volume,  and  one 
that  is  a  distinct  gain,  is  Bellanger's  "Les  Jacobins 
peints  par  eux-memes."  We  are  accustomed  to  regard 
the  Revolution  as  being  peculiarly  a  Parisian  product, 
and  indeed  it  has  been  said  that  rural  France  hardly 
felt  the  shock  at  all  except  in  certain  narrow  areas, 
going  upon  its  way  almost  indifferent  to  the  bloody 
tempest  that  raged  in  the  capital.  But  M.  Bellanger, 
who  is  the  librarian  of  the  little  city  of  Provins,  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  hunt  through  the  archives  under  his 
care,  and  from  these  he  has  constructed  a  story  of  the 
Revolution  as  it  affected  his  own  city.  It  is  prac- 
tically a  local  history  of  the  Societe  Populaire  et  Mon- 
tagnarde,  and  it  shows  us  that  the  Revolution  was  a 
very  real  affair  in  rural  France.  It  is  the  first  time 
that  a  work  of  this  kind  has  been  attempted,  and  it  is 
therefore  a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  revo- 
lutionary days. 

Other  volumes  covering  the  same  general  epoch  are 
Louis  Sonolet's  "Madame  Tallien"  and  the  Duchesse  de 
Dino's  "Chronique  de  1831  a  1862."  The  former  tells 
the  story  of  the  most  striking  female  figure  of  the  Revo- 
lution, of  the  woman  who  was  an  aristocrat,  who 
married  one  of  the  chief  of  the  red  revolutionary  figures 
of  the  day,  who  then  destroyed  the  Revolution  and  who 
became  once  more  an  aristocrat.  It  might  be  thought 
that  there  was  nothing  more  to  say  about  Mme.  Tallien, 
but  M.  Sonolet  has  found  something  more  and  some- 
thing new  to  tell  us.  The  latter  volume  is  relatively 
unimportant  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  although 
it  gives  us  a  remarkable  picture  of  the  author  herself. 

Paris,  October  28,  1909.  St.  Martin. 


The  population  of  the  known  earth  at  the  death  of 
the  Roman  emperor  Augustus,  about  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  was  estimated  by 
Bodio,  an  Italian  statistician,  at  57,000,000.  The 
Romans  knew  nothing  of  Asia  beyond  the  Indus  River, 
and  nothing  of  Africa  save  the  Mediterranean  States. 
But  the  human  race  in  early  times  was  engaged  in 
constant  warfare,  and  it  is  recorded  that  the  Temple  of 
Janus,  which  could  only  be  closed  when  Rome  was  at 
peace,  was  shut  at  the  time,  of  the  birth  of  Christ. 
But  not  only  was  the  population  of  the  earth  deci- 
mated by  incessant  wars,  it  was  devastated  by  terrible 
epidemics  of  disease  which  swept  over  every  country, 
so  that  in  1492,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America 
by  Columbus,  the  population  of  Europe  was  placed  at 
40,000,000.  Today  Europe  has  ten  times  that  num- 
ber, or  400,000,000  people,  with  about  100  to  each 
square  mile.  At  that  rate,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
United  States,  with  about  the  same  area  as  Europe, 
could  contain  and  feed  and  care  for  an  equal  number 
of  people,  with  90,000,000,  as  will  likely  be  shown  by 
the  end  of  another  century,  sav  2010,  a  population  of 

300,000,000. 

■•■ 

The  convention  and  fair  which  the  Federation  of 
Jewish  Farmers  held  recently  in  New  York,  at  the 
Educational  Alliance,  demonstrated  that  the  Jew's  en- 
trance into  the  agricultural  field  has  been  marked  by 
signal  success.  Ten  years  ago  there  were,  perhaps, 
les:  than  a  hundred  Jewish  farmers  scattered  across  the 
country.  Today  there  are  more  than  5000  of  them  in 
the  United  States  alone.  The  European  figures  run 
into  tens  of  thousands.  Each  year  this  number  in- 
creases. Men  and  women  from  the  Ghettos  of  the  big 
cities  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
flie  independence  of  the  farmer's  life. 

Nelson    W.    Aldrich,    whom    the    in>'  '    in 

especial  enmity,  is  sixty-eight  years  old 
senator  from  Rhode  Island  twenty-nim 
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TORCHES  AND  DARK-LANTERNS. 


By  George  L.  Shoals. 

Strange  to  say,  there  is  no  widely  advertised  "Cor- 
respondence School  of  Criticism."  The  need  of  such 
an  institution  should  have  stirred  to  action  long  ago 
some  enterprising  mail-order  merchant.  No  richer 
field  invites  the  occupancy  of  that  sort  of  ability  which 
finds  profit  in  modern  methods  of  stuffing  minds. 
Critics  are  as  plentiful  as  gooseberries,  but  that  there 
is  crying  necessity  for  their  instruction  seems  easily 
to  be  demonstrated.  There  are  incidents  of  recent 
occurrence  that  illustrate  the  need. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  professional  reviews  of  its  books, 
a  publishing  house  of  standing  called  a  few  weeks  ago 
for  specimens  of  work  in  that  line  from  amateur  critics 
far  and  near,  and  the  responses  were  not  only  prompt 
and  copious,  but  remarkably  avai'able.  Some  of  the 
effusions  received  were  printed  in  justification  of  the 
withdrawal  of  trade  from  established  purveyors  and  the 
soliciting  of  bids  from  obscure  but  willing  essayists. 
And  immediately  the  old-time  reviewers  were  con- 
vinced of  their  own  lack  of  understanding  and  purpose 
Xot  all  of  them— some  were  prejudiced  and  insisted 
that  whatever  it  might  be  that  the  amateur  critics  had 
written,  it  certainly  was  not  criticism.  To  their  in- 
flamed vision  it  appeared  to  be  a  sort  of  rapturous 
appreciation  without  attempt  at  reinforcement  in  the 
way  of  example  or  citation.  As  the  publishing  house 
was  the  ultimate  consumer,  the  vanity  of  their  protest 
is  patent.  .  . 

During  the  past  season  two  of  the  best-known  critics 
in  New  York— one  of  them  a  literary  and  dramatic 
authority  of  many  years'  standing— lost  their  position 
on  the  staff  of  great  daily  newspapers  because  they 
did  not  write  the  kind  of  criticism  desired.  Each  had 
formed  a  habit  of  speaking  candidly  and  deprecatingly 
of  things  theatrical  that  did  not  please  them.  The 
managers  of  the  newspapers  had  finally  made  up  their 
minds  that  adverse  judgments  were  not  suited  to  pres- 
ent demands.  It  was  not  a  condition  that  could  be 
mended  by  argument,  and  the  critics  were  resigned, 
apparently  and  actually.  This  is  no  place  to  discuss  the 
various  side  issues  of  the  transactions.  Both  cases 
were  tried  in  the  only  court  of  jurisdiction  and  the 
judgments  are  of  record. 

However,  there  is  food  for  thought  in  these  develop- 
ments. Here,  undoubtedly,  is  evidence  that  critics  of 
aggressive  disposition  and  censorious  ability  are  not 
regarded  with  favor  by  employers.  It  is  apprehended 
that  their  efforts  tend  to  check  the  flow  of  coin  at  the 
window  of  the  box-office  and  the  counter  of  the  book- 
seller. Some  will  question  this  assumption,  and  with 
good  reason,  if  given  opportunity.  The  opportunity 
will  seldom  be  offered.  Some  publishers  will  continue 
to  look  with  proud  disesteem  on  faint  praise  of  their 
offerings,  and  many  theatre  managers  will  still  insist  on 
withdrawing  their  advertising  patronage  from  journals 
whose  critics  fail  to  find  superlative  merit  in  the  actors 
and  plays  presented  at  the  playhouses  advertised.  No 
abrogation  of  this  policy  is  probable,  however  logically 
it  may  be  argued  that  indiscriminate  laudation  is  even 
less  valuable,  less  potent  in  inducing  patronage,  than 
severe  and  ill-judged  condemnation.  The  New  York 
Tribune  sold  many  copies  to  readers  who  wanted  to 
know  William  Winter's  opinions  of  plays.  The  same 
readers  undoubtedly  would  not  want  to  know  the 
opinions  of  a  dramatic  critic  suspected  of  writing  to 
order,  and  presumably  they  would  not  buy  the  paper  to 
get  them.  It  doe's  not  follow  that  these  readers  would 
stay  away  from  the  playhouse  because  Mr.  Winter  did 
not  like  the  play  or  the  actors. 

The  public  does  not  take  the  critic  so  seriously. 
Many  of  the  "best  sellers"  have  found  scant  favor  with 
reviewers;  there  are  "stars"  who  never  had  praise  for 
real  ability  before  stellar  honors  came  to  them ;  and  the 
success  of  many  plays  that  were  damned  with  emphasis 
by  the  critics  when  they  were  first  produced  is  a 
matter  of  general  knowledge.  Novelists  no  less  than 
dramatists  have  had  the  foundations  of  their  fortunes 
laid  by  critics  who  were  prodigal  in  cursing  them  and 
succeeded  in  getting  the  maledictions  printed. 

Authors  long  since  learned  that  abuse  is  often  more 
valuable  than  flattery.  More  and  more  have  they  come 
to  rejoice  in  extended  unfavorable  mention.  No  longer 
do  the  bards  turn  and  rend  their  harriers,  as  Byron  did, 
or  die  of  their  wounds,  as  did  the  legendary  Keats. 
Mr.  Austin,  laureate  de  jure,  and  Mr.  Kipling,  laureate 
de  facto,  preserve  an  unaffected  calmness  despite  the 
baying  all  around  them,  and  the  most  eminent  of  Ameri- 
can biographers  and  epicmakers  of  the  West  pursues 
his  studies  of  African  fauna  placidly,  giving  no  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  his  literary  efforts  are  greeted  by 
a  derisive  chorus  of  his  own  people  in  his  own  native 
land.  Who  shall  say  that  G.  Bernard  Shaw  dwindles 
in  elevation  or  self-esteem  when  his  plays  are  censored, 
coldly  carved,  and  condemned? 

Perhaps  the  first  lesson  in  that  confidently  predicted 
correspondence   course  for  critics   will   warn   applying 
students  against  the  error  of  taking  themselves  too  seri- 
ously.    Criticism   is   judgment,   and   since   Jeffreys   no 
judge  has  worn  the  black  cap  habitually.     The  court 
insists  that   opposing  contentions  and  claims  in  every 
cause  be  presented,  and  after  all  is  said  and  done  founds 
its    verdic'     on    opinions.     It   must   be   admitted   that 
'is  .  re  individual  emanations  and  variable  with 
"i    ods  and  conditions.     Men  have  been  hanged 
ect  .esult  of  an  injudicious  salad  on  the  dining- 
the  judge.     The  most  discerning  of  dramatic 


critics  has  been  seen  to  yawn  and  display  marked  inat- 
tention at  a  presentation  by  ambitious  players  of  Shake- 
speare's matchless  love  tragedy.  The  occasion  came  at 
the  close  of  a  long  season  of  theatrical  delights.  Five 
years  later  the  same  critic  led  the  applause  of  the 
audience  in  a  suburban  theatre,  enjoying  to  the  full, 
with  a  zest  born  of  long  absence  from  any  playhouse, 
the  crude  efforts  of  an  undistinguished  company  in  an 
undistinguishable  drama  by  an  extinguished  playwright. 
Children  of  genius  who  come  down  to  the  cities  with 
manuscripts,  seeking  a  publisher,  are  poets,  or  novelists, 
or  playwrights;  not  literary  reviewers  or  dramatic 
critics.  They  want  to  make  books  or  plays,  not  merely 
to  write  about  them.  Manifestly  the  critic  is  an  urban 
growth,  an  orchid  found  only  in  dense  human  forests, 
and  always  discovered  in  full  bloom.  It  is  observed 
in  the  journalistic  world  that  no  beginner  ever  hesitates 
to  assert  his  ability  to  review  new  publications  and 
theatrical  offerings.  Training  or  experience,  even 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  modern  literature  or  the 
problems  of  the  stage,  is,  to  the  novice,  not  merely  a 
superfluous  detail  of  equipment,  but  a  term  of  the  fourth 
dimension.  In  other  words,  the  creative  faculty  may 
be  prompted  to  achievement  in  solitude,  but  the  destruc- 
tive impulse  is  born  of  association.  The  lone  savage 
will  build  a  hut  or  contrive  a  grapevine  swing,  and 
another  nomad  chancing  upon  the  scene  will  imme- 
diately be  stirred  to  scatter  the  fruits  of  his  fellow's 
industry. 

Destructive  criticism  is  one  of  the  two  primal  expres- 
sions, and  it  persists  and  is  still  second  in  value.  This 
is  not  an  attempted  argument  against  its  uses;  rather, 
a  cursory  examination  of  some  of  its  modern  develop- 
ments and  adepts.  More  particularly,  it  is  an  inquiry, 
timid  rather  than  venturesome,  for  causes  that  have 
seemed  to  dull  the  instruments  of  this  beneficent  force. 
Final  excellence  surely  has  not  been  attained  in  litera- 
ture or  dramatic  art,  yet  the  assaults  of  the  critic  in 
these  later  days  are  of  slight  avail.  In  fact,  in  the  his- 
tory of  literary  criticism  there  are  few  instances  where 
attacks  on  books  or  authors,  dramas  or  actors,  have 
been  thoroughly  effective.  Disapprobation  is  the  pre- 
scription, neglect  is  the  deadly  dose.  Unjust  censure 
never  killed  a  poet  or  a  play.  In  the  criticism  which 
has  achieved  with  the  aid  of  the  bookbinder  a  retarded 
decay,  there  are  many  examples  of  notably  erroneous 
judgment.  Charles  Lamb  said  some  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  could  not  be  acted;  Dr.  Johnson  declared  Gray 
was  no  poet.  The  public  understand  that  the  "Elegy" 
was  not  the  sort  of  poetry  the  ponderous  lexicographer 
wrote,  and  that  Lamb  could  not  have  acted  King  Lear. 
The  Edinburgh  Review  hastened  to  praise  the  dead 
Shelley,  but  not  with  remorse  for  its  abuse  of  the 
poet's  finest  work. 

In  the  earliest  of  Hall  Caine's  books — not  the  most 
popular,  by  long  odds — he  differentiates  the  critics  who 
lift  "the  torch  of  the  guide"  and  those  who  carry  "the 
dark-lantern  of  the  policeman,"  and  the  illustrative 
figures  are  not  without  force.  To  ability  and  training, 
the  aspiring  critic  will  be  advised  to  add  by  cultivation 
an  equable  temper,  even  if  nature  has  denied  him  a 
kindly  disposition.  Really  it  requires  a  talent  much 
above  the  ordinary  to  assail  and  conquer  so  intangible  a 
thing  as  the  odor  of  literary  excellence  or  demerit. 

Literary  log-rollers  are  of  ancient  lineage,  and  the- 
atrical press-agents  were  busy  before  their  vocation 
had  a  name.  They  will  persist,  but  they  will  not  choke 
out  the  growth  of  sturdy  critics.  The  loyal  guide  and 
interpreter  will  retain  his  followers,  because  the  need 
of  his  services  was  never  greater.  Thousands  have 
read  and  profited  by  Macaulay's  study  of  Francis  Bacon, 
where  one  has  gone  direct  to  the  philosopher's  works 
for  inspiration.  Than  this  there  is  no  more  powerful 
panegyric  of  a  great  mind's  efforts  for  humanity,  yet 
the  honor  in  which  English  courts  of  justice  are  held 
was  most  dazzlingly  reflected  in  the  sentence  that  the 
biographer  pronounced  on  Bacon,  the  corrupt  judge. 
Emerson  took  the  most  effective  figure  of  thought  in 
his  essay  on  "Immortality"  from  Taine.  The  literary 
historian  and  critic  has  furnished  regiments  of  writers 
with  material  for  new  and  worthy  compositions. 

Whenever  the  correspondence  school  for  critics 
comes,  and  whatever  it  does,  it  will  not  be  valueless. 
It  can  not  fail  to  offer  something  in  the  way  of  knowl- 
edge, and  that  is  what  most  critics  may  well  absorb 
and  digest.  First,  more  and  wider  knowledge,  then  the 
training  of  practice.  And  with  ample  powers,  justice 
tempered  with  mercy  in  execution,  it  need  not  be  ex- 
pected that  complete  public  assent  or  agreement  will  be 
signified.  Consolation  must  be  found  in  the  hope  of 
Time's  revenge.  There  is  a  slight  yet  noticeable 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  public  which  long 
ago  shouted  for  Barabbas — who  was  a  publisher, 
if  the  charge  of  a  suffering  modern  author  can  be  sus- 
tained. Perhaps  a  theatrical  manager.  Rather  let 
critics  pity  the  sorrows  of  those  commercially  con- 
strained than  add  to  the  accumulation  of  fruitless 
reviling.  And,  above  all,  let  them  seek  with  greater 
diligence  a  market  for  their  wares  than  a  cause  for 
quarrel  when  their  wares  are  rejected. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


One  day  a  clerical  friend  who  had  consumed  an  hour 
of  valuable  time  in  small  talk  said  to  James  Harper, 
the  New  York  publisher :  .  "Brother  Harper,  I  am 
curious  to  know  how  you  four  men  distribute  the  duties 
of  the  publishing  house  between  you."  "John,"  said 
Mr.  Harper  good-humoredly,  "attends  to  the  finances, 
Wesley  to  the  correspondence,  Fletcher  to  the  general 
bargaining  with  authors  and  others,  and — don't  you  tell 
anybody,"  he  said,  drawing  his  chair  still  closer  and 
lowering  the  tones  of  his  voice — "I  entertain  the  bores." 


The  Miller  of  Dee. 

The  moon  was  afloat, 

Like  a  golden   boat 
On  the  sea-blue  depths  of  the  sky, 

When  the  miller  of  Dee, 

With  his  children  three. 
On  his  fat.  red  horse,  rode  by. 

"Whither  away,  O  miller  of  Dee? 

Whither  away  so  late  ?" 
Asked  the  tollman  old,  with  cough  and  sneeze, 

As  he  passed  the  big  toll-gate. 
But  the  miller  answered   him   never   a   word. 

Never  a  word  spake  he. 
He  paid  his  toll,  and  he  spurred  his  horse, 

And   rode   on   with   his   children   three. 
"He's  afraid  to  tell  !"  quoth  the  old  tollman, 

"He's  ashamed  to  tell !"  quoth  he, 
"But  I'll  follow  you  up  and  find  out  where 

You  are  going,  O  miller  of  Dee." 

The   moon  was   afloat. 

Like  a  golden  boat 
X  earing  the  shore  of  the  sky. 

When,  with  cough  and  wheeze, 

And  hands  on  his  knees. 
The  old  tollman  passed  by. 

"Whither  away,   O   tollman   old? 

Whither  away  so  fast?" 
Cried  the  milkmaid  who  stood  at  the  farm-yard  bars 

When  the  tollman  old  crept  past. 
The  tollman  answered  her  never  a  word — 

Never  a  word  spake  he. 
Scant  breath  had  he  at  the  best  to  chase 

After  the  miller   of  Dee. 

"He  won't  tell  where!" 

Said  the  milkmaid  fair, 
"But  I'll  find  out !"  cried  she. 

And  away  from  the  farm. 

With  her  pail  on  her  arm, 
She  followed  the  miller  of  Dee. 

The  parson  stood,  in  his  cap  and  gown. 

Under  the  old  oak  tree. 
"And  whither  away  with  your  pail  of  milk, 

My  pretty  milkmaid  ?"  said  he  ; 
But  she  hurried  on,  with  her  brimming  pail, 

And  never  a  word  spake  she. 
"She  won't  tell  where !"  the  parson  cried, 

"It's  my  duty  to  know,"  said  he. 
And   he   followed   the   maid   who   followed   the   man 

Who  followed  the  miller  of  Dee. 
After  the  parson  came  his  wife, 

The   sexton   he   came  next. 
After  the  sexton  the  constable  came, 

Troubled    and    sore    perplext. 
After  the  constable,  two.  ragged  boys, 

To  see  what  the  fun  would  be ; 
And  a  little  black  dog,  with  only  one  eye. 
Was  the  last  of  the  nine,  who,  with  groan  and  sigh, 

Followed  the  miller  of  Dee. 

Night  had  anchored  the  moon, 
Not  a  moment  too  soon, 

Under  the  lee  of  the  sky ; 
For  the  wind  it  blew. 
And   the   rain    fell,   too. 

And  the  river  of  Dee  ran  high. 

He  forded  the  river,  he  climbed  the  hill, 

He  and  his  children  three ; 
But  wherever  he  went  they  followed  him  still, 

That  wicked  miller  of  Dee. 

Just  as  the  clock  struck  the  hour  of  twelve, 

The  miller  reached  home  again ; 
And  when  he  dismounted  and  turned — behold ! 
Those  who  had  followed  him  over  the  wold 

Came  up  in  the  pouring  rain. 
Splashed  and  spattered  from  head  to  foot, 

Muddy,   and   wet,   and  draggled, 
Over  the  hill  and  up  to  the  mill 

That  wet  company   straggled. 
They  all  stopped  short ;  and  then  out  spoke 

The  parson,  and  thus  spake  he : 
"What  do  you  mean  by  your  conduct   tonight, 

You  wretched  miller  of   Dee?" 
"1  went  for  a  ride,  a  nice  cool  ride, 

I  and  my  children  three  : 
For  I  took  them  along,  as  I  always  do," 

Answered  the  miller  of  Dee. 
"But  you,  my  friends,  I  would  like  to  know 

Why  you   followed   me  all  the  way  ?" 
They  looked  at  each  other,  "We  were  out  for  a  walk, 

A  nice  cool  walk."  said  they.         — Eva  L.  Ogden. 


Some  French  fruit  culturists  have  recently  essayed 
the  use  of  fruit  walls  of  glass  instead  of  masonry,  with 
interesting  results.  With  a  glass  wall  the  same  kinds 
of  fruit  can  be  grown  on  both  the  north  and  south 
sides.  The  Count  de  Choiseul,  a  distinguished  amateur 
horticulturist,  finds  the  results  for  pear  trees  most 
excellent,  the  fruit  grown  on  the  north  side  of  thr. 
wall  being  equal  to  that  grown  on  the  south  side,  an. I 
even  smoother.  Other  well-known  nursery  gardeners 
have  made  the  experiment  with  good  results  for  peas, 
peaches,  and  apples.  The  principal  objection  made  to 
the  glass  wall  is  that  it  does  not  store  up  heat  lik;  a 
masonry  wall,  to  keep  the  plants  warm  at  night.  Tur- 
ing the  daytime  the  heat  is  nearly  equal  on  both  rides 
of  the  wall. 

In  the  recent  New  York  election  Tammany  Dst  the 
Board  of  Estimate,  and  this  was  a  defeat  whir.i  is  in 
no  sense  compensated  for  by  the  election  of  its  county 
ticket.  This  board  is  vastly  more  important  'han  the 
mayor.  No  moneys  can  be  appropriated  without  its 
approval,  no  improvements  can  be  authorize!  and  no 
important  steps  taken.  In  the  four  years  w'lich  it  is 
to  serve  this  board  will  spend  approximately  two  bil- 
lion dollars  and  will  award  franchises  for  sulnvay  lines 
and  all  kinds  of  public  improvements.  Tammany  had 
already  figured  on  getting  favors  from  this  loard,  and 
its  inability  to  control  it,  therefore,  will  be  i.s  bitterest 
disappointment. 

A  galvanic  cell  has  been  invented  which  generates 
an  alternating  current. 
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A  STORY  OF  THE  DESERT. 


Anthony  Verrall  Tells  How  Love  and  Privation  Triumphed 
Over  a  Kentucky  Feud. 

• 

The  idea  that  Mr.  Anthony  Verrall  has  adopted  in 
"The  New  Commandment"  is  not  entirely  original,  but 
that  is  hardly  a  censure,  inasmuch  as  originality  is 
little  more  than  old  material  worked  into  new  shapes. 
In  this  instance  the  handicraft  is  so  good  and  the  story 
is  told  with  such  intensity  that  we  are  glad  to  be 
reminded  of  a  problem  that  will  so  well  bear  a  restate- 
ment. 

Practically  there  are  only  two  characters  in  the  story, 
a  man  and  a  woman.  John  Ghent  and  Judith  Haines 
find  themselves  upon  opposite  sides  of  a  Kentucky  feud 
and  therefore  hating  each  other  with  that  peculiar  ran- 
cor that  can  exist  only  where  there  is  no  valid  cause. 
John  and  Judith  find  themselves  as  fellow-voyagers  in 
a  captive  balloon  which  is  one  of  the  attractions  of  a 
country  fair,  but  recognition  comes  only  after  the  bal- 
loon has  started  and  withdrawal  is  impossible.  An 
electrical  windstorm  breaks  over  the  balloon  just  as  it 
reaches  its  highest  point.  The  connecting  line  is 
broken,  the  attendant  is  swept  overboard  and  the  craft 
with  its  two  occupants  is  swept  away  by  the  raging 
wind,  only  to  descend  many  hours  later  in  the  midst 
of  a  dreary  desert.  The  real  story  begins  at  the 
moment  when  these  two  bitter  foes  find  themselves  iso- 
lated from  the  world  and  forced  into  a  grim  struggle 
with  nature  for  their  preservation. 

Judith  is  the  first  to  find  the  little  oasis  and  the  water 
that  is  parsimoniously  surrendered  by  the  parching 
sands : 

In  his  haste  to  come  to  water  the  man  plunged  entirely 
across  the  gully  and  out  to  the  farther  edge  of  the  greenery 
without  encountering  a  hint  of  moisture.  Back  again  to  the 
hed  of  the  shallow  ravine  he  thrust  his  desperate  way,  and 
struggled  through  the  undergrowth,  down-hill,  in  pursuit  of 
the  water  he  knew  must  rise  to  the  surface  somewhere  below. 

He  came  to  it  presently — a  hole  no  more  than  six  inches 
deep  and  less  than  two  feet  across,  but  filled  with  clear,  cold 
water  that  flowed  a  little  through  the  sand  and  then  sank  to 
rise  no  more. 

Tn  his  famished  condition  he  did  not  hear  a  sound  of 
something  moving,  a  little  removed  from  the  spring,  but, 
concerned  with  restraining  his  natural  impulse  to  drink  to 
satisfaction  and  doubtless  make  himself  ill,  he  threw  himself 
down  upon  the  dampened  gravel,  and  filling  his  mouth,  under- 
went an  ecstasy  that  nearly  made  him  faint.  He  fairly  em- 
braced the  earth  on  which  he  was  stretched,  laying  his  face 
in  the  cool,  damp  sand  where  the  outflow  disappeared  and 
thrusting  his  hands  in  the  trickling  stream  to  cool  and  moisten 
his  flesh.  Then  he  drank  again,  barely  a  sip  ,and  rolled  on 
his  back  to  resist  the  temptation  offered  by  this  miracle — 
this  sign  of  God's  mercy  in  the  desert. 

At  length  he  had  taken  a  quarter  as  much  of  the  precious 
fluid  as  his  famished  body  demanded,  and  he  rose  to  look- 
about.  He  had  barely  turned,  in  his  rapid  survey  of  the 
place,  when  once  again  he  was  startled  to  the  depths  of  his 
being.  There  in  the  shade  stood  Judith  Haines,  her  eyes 
hxed  defiantly  upon  him,  her  aspect  that  of  a  creature  of 
the  wild  in  the  lair  she  had  made  for  her  own. 

Judith,  being  first  on  the  spot,  has  taken  possession 
of  a  cave,  and  so  Ghent  makes  a  shelter  for  himself 
among  the  bushes.  There  is  no  word  exchanged,  no 
offer  of  mutual  helpfulness,  nothing  but  avoidance  and 
sullen,  lowering  looks.  The  blood  feud  of  Kentucky 
has  followed  them  into  the  wilderness. 

Food  becomes  the  problem  of  their  lives.  The  oasis 
is  inhabited  by  a  few  quail  and  rabbits  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  catch  these  without  appliances : 

Like  Ghent,  she  was  dressed  in  light  summer  attire.  From 
her  shirt-waist  one  of  the  sleeves  was  almost  entirely  torn 
away.  Her  skirt  had  been  ripped  in  a  three-cornered  tear  on 
the  side  ;  her  soft  kid  shoes  had  been  bruised  and  cut  by  the 
rocks  over  which   she  had  clambered. 

Actuated  equally  by  the  pangs  of  hunger,  the  man  and  the 
woman  both  finally  descended  to  the  slender  field  of  life  and 
greenery  with  intent  to  slay  and  eat.  Ghent  returned  to  the 
upper  limits  of  the  growth,  in  quest  of  the  covey  of  quail  he 
had  frightened  from  cover  when  he  came.  He  found  them  at 
last,  and  then,  with  stones,  to  hurl  whensoever  he  could  see 
one,  he  followed  the  swiftly  running  or  flying  birds  about 
for  two  hot  hours,  all  in  vain,  his  animal  savagery  increasing 
as  he  found  himself  utterly  baffled. 

Judith  could  throw  no  billets  of  rock.  She  had  broken  a 
twigless  branch  from  an  alder-tree,  and  having  for  an  hour 
attempted,  without  success,  to  strike  a  plump  gray  grouse  that 
appeared  to  have  no  fear  of  a  human  being,  but  which  never- 
theless avoided  her  onslaughts  with  exasperating  ease,  she 
finally  ran  a  rabbit  to  its  hole  beneath  a  ledge  of  stone,  and 
then  stood  there  to  wait  till  it  should  again  come  forth,  to 
be  pounced  upon   and   slain. 

No  four-footed  creature  bred  in  the  wiles  of  preying  and 
slaughter  ever  waited  more  silently,  more  alertly,  than  she. 
Rigid,  yet  ready  to  strike  at  the  first  soft  patter  of  the 
rabbit's  feet  upon  the  ground,  she  watched  till  her  muscles 
ached  with  the  strain.  Her  grouse  went  walking  by,  out  of 
reach  of  her  club,  and  she  would  not  break  the  silence  she 
had  kept  in  her  vigil  for  the  cottontail.  Then  at  last,  from 
the  cover  of  a  brush  near  by,  a  great  rattlesnake  crawled, 
on  his  way  to  the  hole  where  the  rabbit  had  sped  for  security. 

Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  and  so  Ghent 
makes  for  himself  a  bow  and  arrows,  while  Judith 
fashions  some  snares  from  the  steel  in  her  stays  and 
the  cordage  that  she  takes  from  the  wrecked  balloon. 
But  still  this  strange  couple  maintain  an  unrelenting 
silence  and  an  unbroken  mutual  enmity: 

When  at  length  the  shadows  began  to  lean  eastward  from 
the  declination  of  the  sun  she  heard  the  comfortable  little 
rounds  of  a  covey  of  quail  feeding  slowly  along  on  the  slope. 
Her  breath  came  quickly  as  a  number  of  the  restlessly  darting 
little  fowls  appeared  by  the  side  of  her  trap.  Three  of  them 
fed  with  avidity  upon  the  seeds  she  had  scattered  on  the 
around.  Then,  as  she  leaned  tensely  forward,  the  cord  in  her 
hand  drawn  taut,  a  pair  of  the  birds  moved  unsuspectingly 
beneath   the   loaded   mat. 

With  a  sharp  exclamation  of  her  lips,  Judith  jerked  out 
i he  prop,  and  instantly  leaping  to  her  feet,  ran  to  the  place 
and  had  the  wild  satisfaction  of  beholding  one  of  the  helpless 
quail  pinned  flatly  to  the  earth.  The  others  had  flown  in 
alarm.  In  her  eager  haste  she  snatched  up  the  mat  to 
clutch  her  prize.  The  bird  had  been  mortally  hurt,  with  a 
wing-bone     snapped     and     its    back    cut    and    bruised,    yet    it 


scrambled  to  its  feet,  its  instinct  for  life  still  strong  upon  it, 
and  darted  away  towards  the  cover. 

Judith  sped  after  it  instantly.  It  ran  down  the  hill  to  the 
shaded  oasis.  As  savagely  as  a  famished  tigress  the  woman 
flung  herself  forward  on  the  earth  to  catch  it  in  her  hand. 
She  missed  it,  and  rose  to  dash  on  again,  tearing  her  clothing 
on  the  brush  as  she  ran,  and  keeping  her  eyes  upon  the 
wounded  bird   relentlessly. 

It  halted  in  the  thickness  of  a  bunch  of  willows.  She 
pounced  upon  it  with  animal  ferocity,  crushing  the  willows 
down  upon  the  trembling  form  with  all  her  weight.  When 
she  extricated  the  crumpled  bit  of  meat  and  feathers,  a 
moment  later,  the  last  spark  of  life  had  gone  out  in  a  flutter 
of   fear. 

But  after  a  time  comes  a  scarcity  of  quail  and  rabbits. 
Diminished  in  number  by  the  ceaseless  attack  of  their 
human  foes,  those  that  remain  become  so  timid  as  to 
preclude  approach.  Then  Judith,  who  all  the  way 
through  shows  herself  more  resourceful  than  her  com- 
panion, contrives  a  sort  of  dam  to  the  gorge,  a  cul  de 
sac  into  which  the  rabbits  may  be  driven,  and  Ghent, 
finding  traces  of  her  work,  sets  himself  to  complete  it 
in  her  absence.  And  so  the  first  step  is  taken  in  the 
breaking  down  of  the  barrier  between  them: 

The  place,  crudely  finished  but  self-explanatory,  was  found 
by  Ghent  on  an  early  excursion  down  the  gorge  at  the  heels 
of  a  rabbit.  He  gazed  upon  it  approvingly.  It  would  help 
them  both.  Nevertheless,  the  particular  cottontail  he  had 
hoped  to  shoot  had  slipped  through  the  wall  where  a  tiny 
chink  that  seemed  far  too  small*  for  its  uses  had  offered 
escape  from  the  man. 

He  put  down  his  weapons  and  worked  till  dark  supplement- 
ing all  that  Judith  had  accomplished,  filling  the  chinks  with 
smaller  stones  and  adding  to  the  height  of  all  the  barrier. 
That  night  the  cottontail  he  had  shut  outside  was  captured 
and  eaten  by  a  gaunt  coyote.  At  midnight  two  more  coyotes, 
less  fortunate  and  no  less  hungry,  hunted  in  pair  through 
the  greenery,  each  of  them  jealous  of  the  other,  yet  both  of 
them  working  in  league  against  their  prey. 

At  sunrise  the  following  morning  Judith  and  Ghent,  each 
independently  of  the  other,  went  down  the  ravine  towards 
the  newly  builded  barrier,  frightening  three  rabbits  before 
them.  Before  they  came  to  the  open  space  between  the 
greenery  and  the  wall  they  beheld  each  other,  and  exchanged 
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a  glance  which,  while  it  blazed  with  undiniinished  enmity, 
nevertheless  conveyed  a  sort  of  understanding,  such  as  two 
wild    coyotes    might    exchange. 

Judith  had  come  with  her  sling  and  a  club,  Ghent  was 
armed  with  bow  and  arrows.  They  assaulted  the  three  dart- 
ing rabbits  simultaneously — and  both  of  them  missed.  The 
pebbles  hurled  from  Judith's  woven  pouch  and  the  feathered 
shaft  that  sprang  from  Ghent's  twanging  cord  served  only  to 
throw  the  trio  of  cottontails  into  panic. 

The  man  and  the  woman  had  closed  in  upon  them  hungrily. 
In  the  blindess  of  their  fear,  baffled,  as  they  were,  by  the  wall 
of  stone,  two  of  the  cottontails  ran  towards  Judith,  as  if  to 
escape  between  her  very  feet.  Ghent  had  notched  another 
arrow,  but  he  could  not  shoot  in  the  rapid  manoeuvre  of  the 
rabbits. 

"Grab  them  !  Grab  them  !  Hit  them  !"  he  cried— the  first 
words  with  which  he  had  addressed  her. 

Like  a  leopardess  for  quickness  and  fierceness,  she  pounced 
upon  the  scurrying  rabbits  and  clutched  them  in  her  hands. 
In  her  savage  fingers  they  were  almost  immediately  slain. 
She  arose  with  them,  panting,  flung  one  to  Ghent,  without  a 
word,  and  returned  up   the  gorge  to  her  cave. 

The  partnership  gradually  develops  under  the  spur 
of  new  necessities.  As  the  summer  advances  the  water 
begins  to  diminish,  and  Ghent  and  Judith,  without  a 
word  or  a  sign,  relieve  each  other  at  the  task  of  deep' 
cning  the  pool  and  sheltering  it  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun: 

Instead  of  toiling  longer  with  the  pick,  she  permitted  the 
dropping  water  to  accumulate  in  her  basin,  and  went  at  the 
task  of  fetching  rocks  with  which  to  build  a  wall  or  house 
about  the  hole.  Such  a  structure  could  be  roofed  substantially 
to  keep  it  fairly  cool. 

The  rocks  that  she  fetched  were  almost  blistering  hot,  but 
she  hugged  them  to  her  bosom  and  carried  them  none  the 
less  eagerly,  making  trip  after  trip  to  the  slope  that  was 
strewn  with  broken  fragments.  Ghent  beheld  her  from  his 
shelter.     He  understood  her  intention  and  knew  it  was  wise. 

Without  pausing  to  ascertain  from  her  actions  whether  or 
not  she  would  desert  the  labor  upon  his  near  approach,  he 
rolled  a  number  of  rocks  down  the  sand  declivity,  and  was 
presently  imitating  Judith's  example — fetching  the  blocks  and 
boulders  to  the  spring. 

Not  before  had  the  pair  thus  labored  in  company,  and  even 
now  neither  spoke.  Judith  had  no  apparent  intention  of 
leaving  because  of  his  assistance  in  the  work.  She  continued 
to  fetch  the  crude  material  for  walls,  and  presently  began  to 
pile  the  fragments  one  upon  another  in  a   rude  sort  of  circle, 


embracing  all  but  the  trench  they  had  dug  at  the  former  out- 
let of  the  spring. 

The  mutual  tolerance  and  understanding  is  still  fur- 
ther strengthened  by  the  attack  of  a  band  of  starving 
wolves,  and  for  the  first  time  Judith  and  Ghent  stand 
side  by  side  in  mutual  defense  and  for  the  protection 
of  their  water  supply: 

Both  Judith  and  Ghent  were  eager  to  advance  to  closer 
quarters  for  the  fray.  Already  they  were  striking,  wildly, 
viciously,  their  eyes  only  hungry  for  blood.  The  momeni. 
however,  that  the  man  left  the  spring  by  a  step,  one  of  the 
desperate  animals  sped  there  behind  him,  ready  to  leap  inside 
the  cave  for  the  water  so  fragrant  and  near,  or  to  sink  his 
teeth  in  the  legs  of  his  foes,  and  so  draw  their  wrath,  while 
his  comrades  ttook  advantage  of  the  moment. 

It  was  Judith  that  turned  and  met  the  creature.  She 
crashed  her  stone-hammer  down  upon  its  back  and  then  upon 
its  head,  and  then  upon  its  legs,  raining  her  blows  like  a 
fury  on  the  form  that  lay  so  soon  upon  the  gravel,  its  lungs 
heaving    fearfully    in    death. 

No  sooner  had  she  presented  her  back  to  the  wolves  at 
the  fore,  however,  than  a  pair  leaped  straightway  to  attack 
her.  With  his  gun-barrel  Ghent  broke  the  two  forelegs  of 
the  first  that  came  in  reach,  when  he  himself  was  instantly 
the  object  for  all  of  the  others  to  assault. 

A  wild  and  tremendous  melee  ensued.  More  grim,  more 
desperate  than  the  very  beasts  that  beset  them,  the  man  and 
woman  swiftly  turned  the  tables  of  the  battle,  attacking  in  a 
frenzy  of  activity.  They  fought  like  very  demons,  this  cave- 
pair  schooled  in  savagery ;  and  with  lust  and  love  of  the 
bloody  work  they  rushed  upon  the  thirst-crazed  coyotes,  beat- 
ing them  down,  and  then  beating  them  again,  till  the  brutes 
were  outdone  in  brute  fierceness. 

The  wall  of  separation  between  this  strange  couple 
has  now  been  worn  thin,  but  there  is  still  no  external 
sign  that  it  is  so  near  demolition.  Nevertheless  Ghent 
is  becoming  fascinated  by  a  proximity  that  seems  to 
be  almost  contact,  and  so  one  night  when  "nature  was 
naked  out  of  doors  and  laying  her  soft,  tingling  hands 
upon  all  her  living  things,  Ghent  became  her  votary, 
drunk  to  do  her  bidding."  Creeping  from  his  shelter, 
he  is  drawn  by  an  irresistible  attraction  toward  Judith's 
cave,  and  as  he  hesitates  trembling  upon  the  outside  he 
is  horrified  to  see  the  stealthy  approach  of  a  lioness 
who  has  marked  the  cave  for  family  purposes  of  her 
own: 

A  hoarse  cry  escaped  him  as  he  suddenly  launched  himself 
forward  to  kill  the  lioness  with  his  naked  hands.  His  descent 
upon  the  creature  was  so  swift  and  unexpected  that  he  landed 
nn  her  shoulder,  with  his  hands  at  her  throat  before  she 
could  rise  from  her  crouching.  Instantly,  however,  she  let 
out  a  sound  of  rage  and  surprise  and  rolled  on  her  back  to 
assault  him  with  her  claws. 

She  gashed  his  shoulder  with  the  first  mad  rake  of  her 
talons.  Together  they  had  lurched  entirely  over  on  the 
ground,  Ghent  with  his  fingers  dug  fiercely  in  her  neck,  the 
lioness  thrashing  and  clawing  in  a  fury  that  it  seemed  no 
man   could  hope  to  withstand. 

Over  they  went  again,  rolling  on  the  level  earth  that  lay 
before  the  cave.  With  one  of  his  knees  in  the  creature's 
stomach,  Ghent  bore  down  upon  her  heavily.  The  she-beast 
had  ripped  him,  arm  and  leg,  however,  and  was  swiftly 
inflicting  deep,  ugly  gashes  upon  him. 

It  was  a  furious  vortex  of  action  that  the  two  of  them 
made  in  the  moonlight.  Which  was  more  savage  no  man 
could  have  told,  Ghent  or  the  animal  he  was  fighting.  He 
made  no  sound  as  he  clung  to  her  throat,  for  man  is  a  stoic 
in  his  hurts.  The  lioness  screamed  and  bellowed  tremen- 
dously, for  such  is  the  way  of  her  kind.  Judith,  abruptly 
awakened  by  the  sounds,  came  running  to  the  opening,  her 
heavy  stone-hammer  in   her   hand. 

What  she  saw  was  a  half-naked  man  upon  the  earth,  so 
closely  hugged  to  the  lioness  and  so  wildly  embroiled  with 
the  beast  in  fighting  and  violence  that  to  tell  which  was 
uppermost,  or  which  was  more  terrible,  would  have  been  an 
impossible  task.  She  ran  towards  the  two  savage  beings,  her 
hammer  raised  high  for  a  blow  upon  the  animal's  head.  But 
she  could  not  strike — she  dared  not  strike,  for  the  fear  of 
killing   Ghent. 

Here  we  may  leave  the  story,  although  the  reader 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  divining  its  issue  even  before 
he  gives  himself  the  delight  of  reading  it  in  its  entirety. 
It  is  ingeniously  conceived  and  skillfully  narrated, 
affording  a  welcome  relief  from 'those  other  romance? 
wherein  the  same  primeval  passions  become  almost 
unrecognizable  under  the  veneer  of  convention. 

"The  New  Commandment,"  by  Anthony  Verrall. 
Published  by  Edward  J.  Clode,  New  York;  $1. 

In  the  discussion  of  Thackeray  as  editor,  a  writer  in 
one  of  the  November  magazines  makes  interesting  cita- 
tions from  Sir  George  Murray  Smith's  "Recollections." 
These  are  statistics  of  the  prices  of  periodical  litera- 
ture. The  issue  of  the  Conihill  for  August,  1862,  cost, 
it  appears,  £1183  3s.  8d.  in  "publishers'  cheques"  alone. 
For  George  Eliot's  "Romola"  was  made  the  highest 
payment  in  the  history  of  the  Cornhill:  £7000.  Thacke- 
ray it  was  who  received  the  highest  rate  given  for 
short  articles — £12  12s.  a  page  for  his  "Roundabout 
Papers."  Sir  George  made  an  offer  of  5000  guineas  to 
Tennyson  for  a  poem  that  should  be  the  same  length 
as  "Idylls  of  the  King"  on  the  condition  that  the  poem 
be  first  printed  serially  in  the  CornhiH.  Nothing  came 
of  this  proposal,  but  Thackeray  obtained  from  Tenny- 
son the  poem  "Tithonus"  for  the  second  number  of  the 
magazine.  

Guatemala  is  a  corruption  of  an  Indian  word  mean- 
ing  "a   land   covered   with   trees."     Like   so   many   of 
those   Spanish-American   states,   nature  seems  to  have 
been  lavish  in  her  provision,  while  the  inhabitants  have 
failed  to  profit  by  her  generosity.     While  Boston  was 
in  its  infancy  Guatemala,  the  capital  city,  had  100,000 
inhabitants   and    was   the   home   of   learned    men,    with 
schools  of  theology  and  science.     Yet  today  there  are 
only  400  miles  of  railway  in  the  country,  and  it  takes 
as  long  to  go  from  Guatemala  City  to  Totonicapan,  the 
next  largest  town,  only  a  hundred  miles   away,   as   it 
does  to  travel  from  New  York  to  San  Fr;  n 
express  train.     So  much  for  the  polio 
The  possibilities  of  the  country  would   ; 
they  not  yoked  to  the  present  condition?. 
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A  LADY  OF  THE  OLD  REGIME. 


Ernest  F.  Henderson  Tells  the  Story  of  Elizabeth  Charlotte, 
a  "Child  of  France"  under  Louis  XIV. 


We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Henderson  for  one  of  the 
most  amusing  books  of  the  day.  a  book  that  throws  a 
bright  and  intimate  light  upon  the  old  French  regime 
and  that  certainly  adds  to  its  interest,  even  though  it 
may  detract  from  the  sentiment  that  has  gathered 
around  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  "ladv  of  the  old  regime,"  referred  to  henceforth 
as  madame,  was  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the 
Elector  Charles  Louis  and  the  Princess  of  Hesse  Cassel. 
Elizabeth  Charlotte  became  the  wife  of  the  brother  of 
Louis  XIV  of  France,  and  it  is  at  this  point  that  her 
story  begins. 

From  the  worldly  point  of  view  it  was  a  good  match 
for  the  ladv.  for  Anna  Gonzaga,  who  acted  as  the  agent 
of  Cupid  in  the  matter,  tells  us  that  the  bride  "has  only 
six  nightshirts  and  as  many  for  the  day;  and  it  will 
give  rise  everywhere  to  the  pleasantry  that  she  has 
not  a.  shirt  to 'her  back  ...  in  the  matter  of  linen 
it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  send  a  daughter  of  the  elector 
to  the  brother  of  the  King  of  France  with  six  shirts." 

The  presence  of  the  bridegroom  at  the  marriage  was 
not  essential.  Indeed,  it  would  be  beneath  his  dignity 
even  to  see  his  wife  for  some  days  after  the  ceremony, 
which  seems  to  justify  madame's  own  declaration  that 
"they  are  so  stinking  proud  here  and  so  'way  up  and 
don't  touch  me'  that  it  is  unspeakable  and  incon- 
ceivable." 

Philip  himself,  otherwise  known  as  monsieur,  was 
not  exactly  the  man  to  win  a  girl's  heart.  Saint  Simon 
says  he  was  "a  little  pot-bellied  man  .  .  .  always 
decked  out  like  a  woman  .  .  .  with  ribbons  wherever 
he  could  bestow  them  and  full  of  all  sorts  of  perfumes." 
Madame  herself  says  that  it  is  fortunate  she  was  not 
averse  to  perfumes,  "for  always  when  I  was  in  child- 
bed monsieur  came  to  me  with  perfumed  Spanish 
gloves."  Elsewhere  the  faithful  wife  says:  "Ordi- 
narily he  would  take  chocolate  in  the  morning  and  two 
heavy  meals  in  the  day.  and,  in  addition,  would  always 
have  his  pockets  and  the  tables  in  his  rooms  supplied 
with  pastry  and  confectionery,  fruit,  and  all  sorts  of 
sweetmeats,  to  devour  at  odd  times."  Xo  wonder  he 
was  pot-bellied,  to  use  Saint  Simon's  candid  phrase. 

He  was  not  exactly  a  lovable  man  and  his  temper 
must  have  been  somewhat  trying.     His  wife  writes: 

When  his  grace  slept  in  my  bed  I  had  to  lie  on  the  edge. 
so  that  sometimes  I  fell  out  of  bed  in  my  sleep.  For  his 
grace  could  not  endure  to  have  me  touch  him.  and  if  in  my 
sleep  I  chanced  to  move  my  foot  and  do  so,  he  would  wake 
and  scold  me  for  half  an  hour.  So  I  was  heartily  glad 
when  his  grace  made  up  his  mind  of  his  own  accord  to  sleep 
in  his  own  room  and  let  me  lie  quiet  without  having  to  fear 
being   scolded   or   falling  out   of  bed. 

Those  who  visit  the  palace  of  Versailles  as  it  is  today 
in  its  stately  and  frigid  grandeur  will  gain  but  a  slight 
idea  of  what  it  was  under  Louis  XIV,  when  it  was 
redolent,  in  more  ways  than  one.  of  human  habitation : 

Apart  from  iesthetical  considerations,  life  in  the  palace  of 
Versailles  must  have  been  attended  with  great  discomforts. 
In  spite  of  an  infinitude  of  attendants — including  everybody 
the  court  numbered  about  fifteen  thousand  persons — the  cor- 
ridors seem  to  have  been  kept  in  a  state  of  revolting  unclean- 
ness,  which  may  account  for  the  frequent  outbreak  of  dif- 
ferent diseases.  Madame  gives  truly  disgusting  details,  and 
furthermore  writes :  "The  king  and  monsieur  had  been  ac- 
customed from  their  childhood  to  great  nlthiness  in  the 
interior  of  their  houses  ;  so  much  so  that  they  did  not  know- 
it  ought  to  be  otherwise  ;  and  yet  in  their  persons  they  were 
particularly  neat."  The  cold,  too.  was  often  intense,  for,  as 
far  as  we  know,  there  was  no  means  of  heating  those  lofty 
apartments  save  by  open  fireplaces  and  portable  braziers. 
Madame  writes  once :  ~"Every  one  sits  by  his  hearth  and 
coughs  and  spits  :  that  is  all  the  music  one  hears." 

Of  the  king  himself  madame  can  hardly  speak  too 
highly,  and  she  may  well  have'  wished  that  she  had 
fallen  to  his  lot  instead  of  to  his  brother's.     She  says: 

He  was  alwavs  kind  and  generous  when  he  acted  from 
his  own  impulses.  .  .  .  His  conversation  was  pleasing 
in  a  high  degree :  he  had  the  skill  of  giving  an  agreeable 
turn  to  everything  :  his  manner  of  talking  was  natural,  with- 
out the  least  affectation,  amiable  and  obliging.  .  .  .  The 
king  used  to  take  off  his  hat  to  women  of  all  descriptions, 
even  the  common-  peasants.  .  .  .  He  never  laughed  in 
any  one's   face." 

But  his  ignorance  was  appalling.  We  are  told  that 
"neither  the  king  nor  monsieur  had  been  taught  any- 
thing: they  scarcely  knew  how  to  read  and  write.  .  .  . 
He  did  not  know  a  note  of  music,  but  his  ear  was 
so  correct  that  he  could  play  in  a  masterly  style  on 
the  guitar  and  execute  whatever  he  chose.  If  the  king 
had  been  my  father  I  could  not  have  loved  him  more 
than  I  did.     I  was  always  pleased  to  be  with  him." 

It  is  disconcerting  to  be  told  that  the  king  was  not 
tlie  author  of  that  celebrated  phrase.  "I'etat  e'est  moi !" 
Nevertheless  it  expressed  his  feelings,  as  he  had  an 
enormous  conception  of  his  own  dignity. 

Madame's  life,  as  enfant  de  France,  was  hedged 
around  with  etiquette,  similar  to  that  of  the  queen, 
only  less  ceremonious : 

Madame  relates,  then,   that  she  would  wake  in  the  morning 
at    half-past    four:    would    ring,    have    her   fire    made   and    her 
room  put  in  order  :  meanwhile  she  would  be  saying  her  morn- 
ing   prayer.     About    half-past    five    she    would    rise,    put    on    a 
good    pair    jf   stockings    of   otter   skin,    a    cloth    petticoat,    and 
over  this  a  long.  good,  wadded  dressing  gown  fastened  at  the 
waist    with    a    great    broad    belt.     Then    she    would    have    two 
candles  !i    hted  and. sit  down   to  her  writing  table,   where   she 
lain    until    half-past    ten.     At    that    hour    she    would 
er    hbney    water,    wash    herself    as    clean    as    she 
ml   rub  her  aching   knee   and   calf    (this   is  in   her  old 
ii    r,r»    Vllhleraire    which    the    doctor   had    prescribed. 
-    operation    she    would    summon    all    her    women    of 
.-hamber  and  sit  down  to  her  toilet,  to  which  all  per- 


sons, men  and  women  alike,  were  admitted.  She  would  then 
be  combed  and  coiffed.  Then  all  the  men  folk,  except  the 
doctor,  barber,  and  apothecary,  would  go  out  and  she  would 
draw  on  her  shoes,  stockings,  calecons  (drawers),  and  wash 
her  hands.  Xext  her  ladies  in  waiting  would  come  in  to  serve 
her,  would  hand  her  the  towel  for  washing  and  the  chemise. 
after  which  all  the  doctor  tribe  would  go  out,  and  the  tailor 
would  come  in  with  her  dress :  this  she  would  put  on  right 
over  the  chemise.  She  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  the  moment 
she  was  laced  all  the  men  folk  would  again  come  in.  .  .  . 
She  is  so  accustomed  to  the  calegons  that  she  could  not  go  with- 
out them  for  a  single  day.  They  had  formerly  been  the 
fashion  in  France,  and  had  been  considered  a  requirement  of 
modesty. 

If  the  queen  was  devotee  her  austerities  did  not  go 
so  far  as  to  wear  a  hair  shirt.  Madame  writes :  "The 
queen  certainly  did  not  wear  a  hair  shirt.  I  have  seen 
her  naked  hundreds  of  times  when  I.  as  is  the  custom 
here,  put  on  her  majesty's  chemise  for  her." 

Madame's  candor  of  speech  is  refreshing,  although 
sometimes  disconcerting,  and  it  would  certainly  be  still 
more  disconcerting  but  for  the  author's  friendly  media- 
tion. She  is  a  Lutheran  at  heart  and  scolds  her  con- 
fessor for  maintaining  that  all  Protestants  will  be 
damned.  Doubtless  the  confessor  had  a  hard  time  of 
it,  for  "I  tell  him  that  his  opinion  will  never  save  or 
damn  any  one."  Elsewhere  she  says  of  the  priests. 
"I  know  the  vermin  only  too  well"  and  that  she  hates 
"to  hear  a  fellow  yelling  in  the  pulpit  whom  one  may 
not  even  interrupt."  She  sat  next  the  king  in  church 
and  his  majesty  was  used  to  nudge  her  to  keep  her  from 
sleep,  which  was  her  only  consolation,  but  a  little  later 
she  writes:  "His  majesty  lets  me  sleep  in  sermon 
now."  Madame  can  be  witty,  too.  for  she  says  of  Pere 
la  Chaise:  "But  when  I  hear  our  king's  long-eared 
father  confessor  talk  I  don't  consider  it  so  impossible 
that  Balaam's  ass  spoke." 

Madame  did  not  like  Mine,  de  Maintenon,  and  the 
author  tells  us  that  her  language  about  her  can  not. 
for  the  most  part,  be  reproduced,  but  he  gives  us  a 
mild  specimen.  "She  can  not."  says  madame.  "do  more 
harm  than  she  has  already  done;  and  I  hope  she  will 
go  to  hell  for  it.  and  may  God  the  Father.  God  the 
Son.  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost  conduct  her  there.     I  do 


A  TRANSMITTED  CHARACTERISTIC. 


Of  the  evolution  process  I'm  a  singular  example, 
Without  exaggeration  I  may  say,   a  splendid  sample  : 
For  present  to  my  memory  are  all  the  various  stages 
Through   which   my   microcosm   passed   in   prehistoric   ages. 
From  monad  down  to  monkey,  all  the  creatures  I  have  been 
Were  tormented  by  an  appetite  unusually  keen  : 
What  I  liked,  or  what  disliked,  I  don't  remember  in  the  least : 
But  I  know  that  I  was  always  an  extremely  greedy  beast  ! 

When    a    shapeless    blob    of   jelly — my    digestion,    though,    was 

strong — 
I  persistently  assimilated  something  all  day  long. 
.Eons  later   ll  was  then  an  oyster  lying  in  my  bed) 
From  rosy  morn  to  dewy  eve  incessantly  I  fed. 
My  career  as  a  crustacean  was  cut  short,  I  grieve  to  state. 
By  a  surfeit  of  a  dear  departed  eel,  just  thrice  my  weight : — 
And  that  even  as  a  crab  I  could  not  moderately  feast. 
Is  a  proof  that  I  was  always  an  extremely  greedy  beast. 

I  recollect  how,  when  a  fish,  I  spent  my  time  quite  gayly 
In  swallowing  some  dozens  of  my  fellow-fishes  daily. 
This  practice  in  my  character  may  seem  a  cruel  feature, 
But  don't  forget  that  I  was  then  a  mere  cold-blooded  creature. 
And  when — now  was  it  ten,  or  was  it  forty  cycles  later? — 
In  course  of  due  promotion  I  became  an  alligator, 
My  relatives  I   never  fed  on.   even  when  deceased. 
Although  they  all  considered  me  a  very  greedy  beast. 

Through    subsequent   developments   of  zoologic   station 

I  managed,  as  a  glutton,  to  maintain  my  reputation. 

'Twas  mine  through  ev'ry  class  of  ornithology  to  wander. 

From  the  unobtrusive  dodo  to  the  enterprising  condor. 

I   fear  that,  when  a  crow,  I  was  regarded  as  a  sinner. 

For  I   used  to  steal  my   neighbor's  eggs  and   eat   them   up   for 

dinner. 
With  every  stage  of  progress  my  voracity  increased. 
And — though  a  bird — I  still,  alas  !  remained  a  greedy  beast. 

As  time  went  on  I  steadily  advanced  towards  perfection, 

Obedient  to  the  standing  laws  of  Natural  Selection. 

To    survive,    and    be    the    fittest,    instinct    taught    me    was    my 

duly  : 
So    I    did    my    best   by    feeding   to    keep   up    my    strength    and 

beauty. 
As  badger,  rat,  or  tiger — as  rhinoceros  or  sheep — 
I  seldom  left  off  eating,  day  or  night,  unless  to  sleep. 
Carnivorous  or  otherwise,  my  hunger  never  ceased  : 
I  often  changed  my  form,  but  still  remained  a  greedy  beast. 

'Twas  in  a  virgin   forest  of  the  tropical  Gaboon 
I   led  a  truly  comfortable  life  as  a  baboon. 

I   dwelt  among  the  tree-tops,  where  the  atmosphere  was  pure. 
And  what  a  lot  of  bread-fruit  I  devoured,  to  be  sure! 
There,  there  I  learnt  a  solemn  truth — deny  it  he  who  can  ! — 
Tis  this:  the  monkey,  not  the  child,  is  father  to  the  man. 
He  is,  indeed,  what  man  would  be,  from  social  bonds  released. 
Impulsive,  vengeful,  whimsical — a  savage,  greedy  beast. 

And  now  'mong  creatures  animate  I  hold  the  foremost  station. 
A  biped  without  feathers,  alias  Lord  of  the  Creation  : 
Articulate  my  speech   is — I   can  logically  reason — 
But  where's  the  tail  I  dangled  with,  the  branches  of  the  trees 

on? 
My  eyesight's  weak,  my  swimming's  poor:   I've  lost  the  knack 

of   flying; 
My  daily  life's  embittered  by  the  constant   fear  of  dying: 
My  appetite  alone  is     undiminished,  nay  increased, 
And  the  Heir  to  all  the  Ages  still  remains — a  greedy  beast  ! 

— London    Charivari. 


Anne   Warner  French,  author  of  "Your  Child 
and  Mine."     Little,  Brown   e>  Co. 

not  believe  that  a  wickeder  devil  can  be  found  in  the 
world  than  she  is." 

The  marriage  of  the  Due  de  Bourgogne,  son  of  the 

Dauphin,   and   the   Princess   of   Savoy   must   close  the 

extracts  from  a  remarkable  book.  Saint-Simon  de- 
scribes the  curious  proceedings  that  followed  the  cere- 
mony : 

On  leaving  the  table  they  went  to  put  the  bride  to  bed. 
and  the  king  made  absolutely  all  the  men  go  out  of  her 
room.  All  the  ladies  stayed,  and  the  Queen  of  England  gave 
her  the  chemise  which  was  handed  by  the  Duchesse  du  Lude. 
The  Due  de  Bourgogne  undressed  in  the  antechamber  in 
the  midst  of  the  whole  court  and  seated  on  a  folding  stool. 
The  king  was  there  with  all  the  princes.  The  King  of  Eng- 
land gave  him  a  shirt,  which  was  handed  by  the  Due  de  Beau- 
villier.  As  soon  as  the  Duchesse  de  Bourgogne  was  in  bed, 
the  Due  de  Bours-ogne  entered  and  placed  himself  in  the 
bed  at  her  right  side  in  the  presence  of  the  kings  and  of  the 
whole  court,  and  soon  afterwards  the  King  and  Queen  of 
England  left.  The  king  went  to  bed,  and  every  one  left  the 
nuptial  chamber  except  monseigneur.  the  princess's  ladies, 
and  the  Due  de  Beauvillier,  who  remained  the  w-hole 
time  at  the  bolster  of  the  bed  on  the  side  of  his  pupil,  and 
the  Duchesse  du  Lude  on  the  other.  Monseigneur  remained 
talking  with  them  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  for  which 
they  would  have  felt  rather  awkward.  Then  he  made  his  son 
rise,  but  first  made  him  kiss  the  princess  in  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Duchesse  du  Lude.  It  turned  out  that  she  was 
not  in  the  wrong :  the  king  disapproved,  and  said  he  did 
not  wish  his  grandson  to  kiss  the  end  of  his  wife's  finger 
until  they  were  entirely  together.  He  dressed  again  in  the 
antechamber  because  it  was  cold,  and  went  to  bed  in  his  own 
room  as  usual.  The  little  De  Berry,  full  of  fun  and  with 
his  own  opinions,  found  the  docility  of  his  brother  all  w-rong, 
and  assured  them  that  he  himself  would  have  remained  in 
the  bed. 

It  is  indeed  a  strange  picture  of  life  in  the  old 
regime,  a  picture  of  gorgeous  coarseness,  of  splendid 
discomfort,  but  none  the  less  of  a  warm  humanity, 
that  loved  and  sinned  and  suffered  very  much  as  the 
world  has  been  doing  ever  since  and  will  continue  to 
do  even  when  the  regime  that  now  is  has  grown  old  in 
its  turn  and  also  passed  away. 

"  \  Lady  of  the  Old  Regime,"  by  Ernest  F.  Hender- 
-.n.  Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company.  New 
York;  $2.50. 


"Sweet  Alice,  Ben  Bolt." 

From  the  recent  volume  by  Hon.  A.  E.  Stevenson. 
"Something  of  Men  I  Have  Known."  is  taken  this 
account  of  an  incident  which  deserves  a  place  in 
memory  : 

A  touching  scene  occurred  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  number  of  years  ago,  when  an  aged  mem- 
ber from  Xew  Jersey  arose,  and  for  the  first  time 
addressed  the  Speaker.  All  eyes  were  turned  in  his 
direction  as  he  stood  calmly  awaiting  recognition.  He 
was  tall,  spare,  and  erect.  His  venerable  appearance 
and  kindly  expression,  coupled  with  most  courteous 
manners,  at  once  commanded  attention.  As  in  husky 
tones  he  again  said.  "Mr.  Speaker!"  there  came  from 
the  farthest  end  of  the  great  hall  in  a  whisper,  but  dis- 
tinctly heard  by  all,  the  words.  "Sweet  Alice,  Ben 
Bolt."  A  moment  later,  and  from  the  floor  and  gal- 
lery many  voices  blended  in  the  familiar  refrain. 
"Don't  you  remember  Sweet  Alice,  Ben  Bolt?" 

The  ovation  which  immediately  followed  w-as  such 
as  is  rarely  witnessed  in  the  great  hall.  Business  was 
suspended  for  the  moment,  and  the  hand  of  the  new 
member  warmly  grasped  by  the  chosen  representatives 
of  all  parties  and  sections.  It  was  an  inspiring  tribute, 
one  worthily  bestowed.  The  member  was  Thomas 
Dunn  English,  author  of  the  little  poem,  sung  in  palace 
and  cottage,  which  has  found  its  way  into  all  languages, 
and  touched  all  hearts. 


Used  by  Our  Best, 
-cast    it    away." — Hawthorne's 


'Marble- 


old     guv." — Thackeray's 


to 


"Forget    it- 
Faun." 

"She     was     a     respectable 
"Vanity  Fair." 

"It's   a   sure   thing." — Goldsmith's   "She     Stoops 
Conquer." 

"Twenty-three." — Dickens's  "Tale  of  Two  Cities." 
"Gave   Hector   a   gift — a   gilt   nutmeg — a   lemon." — 
Shakespeare's  "Love's  Labor's  Lost." 

"Cut  in  and  win." — Thackeray's  "Vanity  Fair." 
"Gone  to  the  wall." — Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress." 
"Nothing  doing." — Addison's  "Letters." 
"Make  good." — Deuteronomy,  which  is  a  book  in  the 
Bible.— Puck. '       

Researches  by  a  horticultural  expert  show  that  the 
so-called  "wild"  apple."  or  "wild  crab."  from  which 
many  of  the  present  standard  commercial  varieties  have 
sprung,  were  wayward  descendants  of  trees  originally 
imported  from  England  and  other  foreign  countries  in 
the  eighteenth  century. 

Prisoners  in  the  Tombs  at  Xew  York  refused  to  eat 
pie  because  it  was  not  made  by  a  union  baker. 
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MODERN  NOVELS  AND  MODERN  GIRLS. 

"Piccadilly"  Discusses  the  Effect  Upon  the  English  Maiden 
of  Some  Current  Fiction. 


That  vague  revolutionary  movement  that  for  want 
of  a  more  precise  term  we  call  Socialism  is  not  to  be 
found  only  in  the  political  movements  of  the  clay.  We 
might  indeed  look  upon  it  with  more  equanimity  if  it 
were  confined  to  the  sans  culotte  of  the  party  arena  or 
if  it  were  precisely  bounded  by  political  creeds  or 
groups,  but  the  discerning  eye  finds  no  such  limitations. 
It  exists  as  much  in  the  literature  of  the  day  as  in  its 
politics,  in  the  novel  as  much  as  in  the  economic 
pamnhler. 

We  have  got  into  the  way  of  giving  the  name  of 
Socialism  to  everything  that  is  revolutionary,  although 
when  we  lose  our  tempers  we  call  it  anarchism.  Xo 
matter  if  it  be  a  suggestion  to  tax  an  aristocrat  or  to 
buy  out  a  corporation,  to  cry  "enough"  to  the  Dread- 
nought builders,  or  to  turn  the  parson  out  of  the 
schoolroom,  it  all  belongs  to  the  same  dreadful  force 
that  is  attacking  the  venerable  sanctities  of  English  life, 
that  hurls  a  sacrilegious  Why  at  the  divinities  of  cus- 
tom and  immemorial  usage.  The  force  is  as  many 
headed  as  the  German  invader,  and  far  more  real. 

It  is  strange  that  the  stodgy  constitutionalists  of 
Great  Britain  have  not  yet  turned  their  minatory  atten- 
tion to  the  modern  novel,  for  here  truly  is  a  propa- 
gandist far  more  subtle,  far  more  pervasive,  than 
oratorv  can  ever  be.  Yilladom  is  Tory  to  the  back- 
bone, but  it  must  and  will  read  novels.  Yilladom  is 
respectable  and  churchgoing.  it  hates  the  agitator  and 
all  his  works,  but  villadom  must  be  amused.  Villa- 
dom  subscribes  to  the  circulating  library,  and  it  must 
read  what  the  circulating  library  gives  to  it  or  not  read 
at  all.  Is  it  the  fault  of  villadom  that  the  novel- 
writing  genius  of  the  day  has  inexplicably  incarnated 
itself  in  the  subversionists,  in  those  to  whom  nothing 
is  sacred,  in  the  innovator  and  the  scoffer?  And  so 
villadom  reads  H.  G.  Wells,  and  W.  C.  Galsworthy, 
and  Charles  Harriott,  and  Xetta  Syrett,  simply  because 
there  is  no  orthodox  writer  who  can  write  half  so  well. 
Gwendolen  therefore  does  her  hour's  piano  practice, 
perfunctorily  dusts  the  drawing-room,  and  then  sits  at 
the  feet  of  the  modern  novelist  and  is  convinced  that 
the  marriage  ceremony  is  really  of  no  importance,  that 
it  has  no  relation  to  virtue  or  its  opposite,  that  passion 
is  the  greatest  fact  in  life,  and  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  the  gravest  irregu- 
larities should  not.  after  all,  be  "happy  ever  after." 
Gwendolen  absorbs  it  all  readily  enough.  Having  a 
fair  amount  of  original  sin  in  her  composition,  she  even 
likes  it.  She  does  not  know  that  the  pillars  of  church 
and  state  are  reeling  as  she  reads  and  that  she  is 
directly  inviting  that  bugbear.  Socialism,  to  her  chaste 
bosom.  Such  books  are  being  read  by  thousands  all 
over  England  in  sedate  and  conventional  homes  because 
from  the  literary  point  of  view  they  are  almost  the  only 
novels  that  are  worth  reading. 

Four  such  books  lie  on  the  table  before  me.  and 
their  juxtaposition  is  a  matter  of  chance  and  not  of 
design.  They  arrived  within  a  few  days  of  each  other, 
and  although  their  style  is  as  wide  as  the  poles  apart 
they  all  seem  to  be  written  from  very  much  the  same 
text.  Of  course  H.  G.  Wells  comes  first,  and  as  an 
author  he  is  irresistible.  Every  one  reads  him,  rich 
and  poor  alike,  radical  and  conservative.  In  his  "Ann 
Veronica"  he  pictures  for  us  the  modern  young  girl, 
restless,  inquisitive,  hating  restraint  and  full  of  vague 
ideas  of  freedom  and  sex  equality.  Why.  she  asks  her- 
self, has  nature  given  her  the  tendency  to  fall  in  love 
if  that  tendency  is  to  be  thwarted  or  checkmated  merely 
because  the  object  of  her  devotion  has  performed  a 
certain  ceremony  in  the  presence  of  a  parson  and  with 
a  woman  who  has  now  left  him?  Whence  does  that 
ceremony  derive  its  power  to  keep  lovers  apart  and 
what  right  has  it  to  starve  her  love  inclinations  or 
even  those  physical  functions  that  have  been  carefully 
unveiled  in  her  science  classes?  Ann  Veronica's  ao- 
prenticeship  to  the  world  is  a  perpetual  and  staring 
Why  ?  And  no  answer  being  forthcoming,  the  re- 
straints of  convention  having  apparently  nothing  to  say 
for  themselves,  there  being  no  audible  voice  from  Sinai 
or  pillars  of  fire  or  of  cloud  to  guide  her  steps,  she 
acts  as  though  they  did  not  exist.  After  a  candid 
conversation  with  her  lover,  physiological  and  other 
wise — and  Mr.  Wells  does  admit  that  Ann  Veronica 
blushed  once,  but  only  once — she  practically  asks  her 
lover  if  she  may  live  with  him.  and  as  she  is  a  particu- 
larly pretty  girl  he  graciously  says  that  she  may. 
Who   wouldn't? 

Xow  of  course  it  is  very  sad  that  young  girls  should 
do  such  things,  and  the  conventional  novelist  of  a 
dozen  years  ago  would  have  made  her  smart  for  them. 
He  would  have  had  her  starving  in  the  garret  in  about 
forty  pages,  and  her  dying  words  would  have  been  a 
warning  to  her  sex.  Church  and  state  had  to  be  sus- 
tained in  the  good  old  days,  and  the  maiden  who 
allowed  the  still  pursuing  villain  to  catch  her  was 
always  allowed  some  few  pages  at  the  end  of  the  book 
for  penitential  homilies.  But  not  with  Mr.  Wells. 
There  are  no  penitential  homilies  about  Ann  Veronica, 
nor  cause  for  them.  Xot  a  bit  of  it.  She  goes  away 
with  her  lover  and  she  simnly  has  the  time  of  her  life 
in  Switzerland,  and  then  comes  material  fortune,  the 
wife  dies,  and  we  see  this  charming  couple  in  the 
family  circle  with  the  father  and  the  maiden  aunt, 
and  rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  at  last  it  will  be  prudent 
to  have  babies.  The  avenging  Providence  is  banished, 
abolished.     And  Gwendolen,  dusting  the  drawing-room, 


sees  no  fault  in  the  logic  of  it  all  and  timorously  won- 
ders if  she  would  have  courage  to  go  and  do  likewise. 
It  doesn't  take  much  courage  so  long  as  there  is  enough 
ignorance. 

Then  look  at  "Anne  Page,"  by  Xetta  Syrett.  Why 
Anne  Page  is  perfectly  delightful  when  we  first  come 
to  know  her.  which  is  several  years  after  her  naughti- 
ness. She  is  a  dear  saint,  the  friend  and  confessor  to 
her  village  and  idolized  alike  by  parson  and  peasant. 
If  we  knew  her  story  from  the  beginning  we  should 
say  that  she  had  evidently  repented  and  was  now  living 
a  life  of  good  deeds  to  compensate  for  the  old  bad 
ones.  Xot  at  all.  There  is  no  penitence  about  Anne 
Page.  She  would  do  it  again  if  she  had  the  chance. 
She  fell  in  love  with  an  artist  when  she  was  young, 
but  knowing  that  artists  have  their  weaknesses,  incon- 
stancy among  them,  and  that  sooner  or  later  he  would 
turn  to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.  she  refuses  to 
marry  him.  Why  contract  a  tie  that  is  sure  to  be  irk- 
some? So  she  states  the  position  to  him  and  frankly 
asks  him  if  she  may  live  with  him.  She  even  begs  him 
not  to  make  her  ask  twice.  The  foreseen  and  inevitable 
happens,  and  as  soon  as  the  new  beauty  has  caught  the 
attention  of  the  fickle  artist.  Anne  Page  quietly  leaves 
him.  She  had  done  what  she  intended  to  do  and  she  is 
proud  of  it.  It  throws  no  shadow  upon  her  life,  it 
brings  no  repentance  in  its  train. 

Another  of  these  extraordinary  stories  is  "When  a 
Woman  Woos,"  by  Charles  Marriott.  Here  again  we 
have  a  delightful  girl  in  the  shape  of  Audrey  Tre- 
garthan.  Xow  Audrey  is  not  a  new  woman.  She  has 
not  studied  these  things  out  like  Ann  Veronica  or  Anne 
Page.  She  lives  a  dreary  life  as  a  teacher  in  a  country 
town,  and  when  she  meets  George  Fielding,  a  middle- 
aged  widower,  she  falls  in  love  with  him  and  proceeds 
to   say   so   with   an   aboriginal   candor   of   speech   and 


From    "The  Land  of  Long  Ago,"   by  Eliza    Calvert   Hath 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. 


action  that  is  not  unmaidenly  simply  because  it  is  so 
entirely  spontaneous.  If  George  Fielding  had  fewer 
moral  scruples  it  is  dreadful  to  think  of  what  might 
have  happened  to  Audrey  Tregarthan,  because  she  is 
ripe  fruit  hanging  from  the  tree  and  asking  to  be 
picked.  As  it  happens  all  goes  well,  but  the  point  I 
am  trying  to  make  is  that  the  modern  English  novelist 
directs  all  his  skill  to  making  his  heroines  do  the  most 
reprehensible  things  while  daring  us  to  reprehend  them. 
We  fall  in  love  with  these  heroines  one  and  all.  and 
so  far  from  throwing  stones,  we  throw  bouquets. 

There  are  manv  other  novels  of  a  similar  kind.  Mr. 
H.  G.  Rowland's  heroine,  "Germaine."  does  not  actually 
commit  herself,  so  to  speak!  She  keeps  what  we  may 
call  her  virtue  all  the  way  through,  but  she  confesses 
to  a  knowledge  of  vice  that  would  bring  a  blush  to  the 
hardened  cheek  of  a  horse  dragoon,  and,  mirabile  tlietu. 
she  is  none  the  worse  for  it.  She  is  adorable  to  the 
end. 

We  may  surely  ask  with  apprehension  what  these 
things  mean  and  if  the  conventional  gods  of  morality 
have  really  been  cast  to  the  ground  in  England  as  well 
as  the  gods  of  property  and  vested  interests.  It  is  of 
course  easy  to  deplore  a  literature  that  "makes  vice 
attractive"  or  does  any  other  of  the  hoary  old  things 
that  we  are  used  to  say  of  literature  that  we  don't  like. 
Fortunately  we  need  not  be  censors  of  morality  unless 
the  spirit  should  move  us  in  that  direction,  but  who 
among  us.  having  read  the  book,  will  say  that  Ann 
Veronica  was  vicious,  or  Anne  Page,  or  Audrey  Tre- 
garthan. or  Germaine?  Vicious  indeed!  We  fell  in 
love  with  them  all  in  their  first  chapters  and  have  per- 
manently added  four  houris  to  the  paradise  of  the 
imagination.  But  then  we  are  old.  and  seasoned,  and 
male.  What  about  the  British  jeune  title  and  the 
strong  meals  that  are  offered  for  her  daily  consump- 
tion?    Is  there  trouble  ahead?  Piccadilly. 

London',  November  6,  1909. 


MRS.  POE  AND  JOHN  HOWARD  PAYNE. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  born  in  Boston  January  19. 
1809,  his  parents  being  at  that  time  in  the  Xew  I 
land  capital,  and  members  of  a  theatrical  company. 
Less  than  three  months  later  Mrs.  l'oe  was  supporting 
John  Howard  Payne  in  tragic  roles  at  the  old  Federal 
Street   Theatre. 

The  author  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home.''  then  but  a 
youth  of  eighteen  years,  had  made  his  first  appearance 
on  any  professional  stage  at  the  old  Park  Theatre  in 
Xew  York  on  February  2-t,  1809.  in  the  character  of 
Young  Xorval.  He  came  to  the  Federal  Street  The- 
atre. Boston,  flushed  with  the  complete  success  of  his 
Xew  York  engagement,  and  opened  for  "six  night> 
only"  on  Monday  evening.  April  3.  The  play  was 
"Douglas:  or.  The  Xoble  Shepherd,"  and  the  young 
aspirant  for  sock  and  buskin  honors  played  the  part  of 
Xorval.  Mrs.  Poe  contributed  a  song.  "When  Edward 
Quits  His  Xative  Plain." 

Of  course  Payne  was  not  wholly  a  stranger  in  Boston. 
Although  Xew  York  born,  in  1791,  the  future  poet 
had  passed  many  of  the  earlier  years  of  his  boyhood 
in  the  modern  Athens,  and  had  captained  a  company  of 
lads  who  drilled  on  Boston  Common,  and  had  appeared 
with  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  precocious  efficiency 
at  private  theatricals. 

On  his  return  Payne  only  duplicated  his  Xew  York 
achievement  of  jumping  immediately  into  popular 
favor.  His  first  Boston  appearance  was  made  a  gala 
night.  Before  the  play  an  address  written  by  Robert 
Treat  Paine  was  spoken  by  one  of  the  company. 

On  the  third  night  of  the  Payne  engagement,  Friday, 
April  7,  the  play  was  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  with  the 
young  star  as  Romeo  and  Mrs.  Poe  as  Juliet.  On 
April  10  "Barbarossa"  was  presented,  with  Payne  as 
Selim,  and  Mrs.  Poe  as  Irene,  and  on  April  15  "Tan- 
cred  and  Sigismunda"  held  the  boards.  Payne  playing 
Tancred  and  Mrs.  Poe  Sigismunda.  On  Monday.  April 
17,  at  his  benefit  Payne  gained  great  applause  in  his 
rendition  of  Hamlet.  Mrs.  Poe  was  the  Ophelia  and 
Mr.  Poe  essayed  the  part  of  Laertes. 

Payne  seems  to  have  remained  in  Boston  until  at 
least  May  5.  when  he  personated  Edgar  in  "King 
Lear."  The  Boston  stage  can  present  no  more  inter- 
esting episode  in  its  historv  than  when  the  parents  of 
the  author  of  "The  Raven"  were  supporting  in  classical 
tragedy  the  writer  of  the  immortal  lines  of  "Home, 
Sweet  Home." 

The  French  Company  of  Scholars. 

Since  the  year  1832  no  new  academy  has  been  added 
to  the  Institute  of  France,  but  the  composition  of  the 
several  academies  has  undergone  slight  changes,  con- 
sisting mainly  in  the  numerical  increase  of  their  con- 
stituent parts,  so  that  at  present  the  Institute  is  con- 
stituted as  follows:  (1)  The  French  Academy,  of 
forty  members :  ( 2  )  The  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and 
Belles-Lettres.  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  members,  viz:  Forty  regular,  ten  members-at- 
large.  eight  foreign  associates,  and  seventy  correspond- 
ing members,  of  whom  forty  are  foreigners  and  thirty 
Frenchmen:  (3)  The  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  two 
hundred  members,  in  eleven  sections,  counting  sixty- 
eight  regular  members,  of  whom  two  are  secretaries 
belonging  to  no  particular  section :  ten  members  at 
large :  eight  foreign  associates  and  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  corresponding  members :  (  4 )  The  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  members,  in  live 
sections,  numbering  forty-one  regular  members,  of 
whom  one.  belonging  to  no  particular  section,  is-  gen- 
eral secretary:  ten  members  at  large,  ten  foreign  asso- 
ciates, and  fifty  corresponding  members :  (5)  The 
Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  members,  in  five  sections,  having 
forty  regular  members,  ten  members-at-large.  eight 
foreign   associates,   and    sixty    corresponding   members. 

Each  academy  meets  once  a  week  and  holds  a  public 
meeting  once  a  year  on  a  given  date.  The  public  meet- 
ing of  the  Institute  is  held  each  year  on  the  25th  of 
October,  the  anniversary  of  its  natal  day.  The  meet- 
ings are  in  the  Mazarin  palace,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine,  opposite  the  Louvre. 

The  staid  London  Athcnatum  has  discovi  red  that  "ap- 
parently there  has  sprung  up  in  the  United  Stafc 
large  reading  public  with  tastes  similar  n*  those  ob- 
tained among  the  English  middle  classes  in  182o  ,,r 
thereabouts."  Only  ninety  years  behind — that  is  en- 
couraging: at  England's  present  rate  she  should  be 
passed  some  time  next  year.  [These  arc  the  reflections 
of  a  writer  in  the  Springfield  Republican.']  But  the 
.-ithenrcuin  is  quite  right  about  a  large  reading  public 
having  sprung  up  in  this  country,  though  its  tastes  arc- 
not  quite  those  of  1820.  Here  is  the  Alheiucum's  men- 
tal picture  of  our  huge  reading  public:  "Children  of 
successful  business  men.  they  have  inherited  the  means 
of  leisure  without  the  traditions  of  culture  necessary 
for  its  fine  enjoyment,  and  conscious  at  last  of  this, 
they  are  now  setting  out  in  pursuit  of  the  refinements 
of  life."  Naturally,  the  London  critic  explains,  they 
have  as  yet  little  delicacy  or  depth  of  taste:  "A  literary 
critic  who  intends  to  inform  the  minds  of  a  public  of 
this  order  must  naturally  refrain  from  writing  for 
amateurs  of  the  finer  delicacies  of  literature." 


A    French    commission    has    decid« 

writing  is   far  more  healthful    for 
much  less  fatiguing  than  the  verl ; 
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DAN  DENT'S  DECLAMATION. 


By  James  Henry  MacLafferty. 


"Look  who's  here!  Why,  hello  Dan!"  and  Mr. 
Daniel  Webster  Dent  turned  round  to  find  himself  face 
to  face  and  in  the  friendly  grip  of  his  old  boyhood 
friend,  Charlie  Hanson. 

It  -was  about  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  July  4 
and  Dan  had  just  dropped  off  the  rear  platform  of  a 
Northern  Pacific  caboose  as  it  slipped  past  the  depot  at 
Liberty,  North  Dakota.  For  years  he  had  been  con 
nected  with  the  White  Pine  Company  of  Minneapolis 
in  an  office  capacity,  but  this  was  his  first  trip  as  a 
traveling  representative.  He  had  left  Mandan  that 
morning,  hoping  to  be  able  to  do  a  little  business  in 
Liberty,  even  though  it  was  the  4th  of  July. 

The  pleasure  of  this  unexpected  meeting  was  thor- 
oughly mutual,  and  these  two  friends  were  busy  for  the 
next  two  or  three  minutes  explaining  how  it  happened 
they  had  met  in  this  new  little  town  on  the  prairies  of 
North  Dakota.  Dent  told  his  mission  in  a  few  words, 
and  Hanson  told  in  as  few  what  was  keeping  him  in 
Liberty.     He  was  the  railroad  agent. 

Charlie  Hanson  had  started  life  in  a  manner  that 
led  his  friends  to  believe  he  would  more  likely  be  a 
railroad  president  than  the  station  agent  in  a  town  of 
300  population.  He  was  a  college  graduate,  as  was 
his  friend  Daniel  Dent.  But  Charlie  had  digressed 
somewhat  from  the  path  supposed  to  be  reasonably 
straight  and  somewhat  narrow,  and  had  formed  the 
habit  of  conviviality  with  its  erstwhile  liquid  accom- 
paniment. He  had  later  broken  away  from  its  thrall, 
but  nevertheless  it  had  taken  the  years  of  his  life  when 
he  should  have  been  establishing  himself.  His  friends 
had  grown  to  mistrust  him,  although  he  was  liked  by 
all  of  them.  And  so  Charlie  had  found  his  way  into 
the  somewhat  humble  position  of  station  agent  in  a 
new  town.  He  was  clever  in  many  ways.  He  had 
been  a  good  debater  in  his  school  days,  and  he  and 
Dan  could  remember  how  they  had  both  helped  settle 
many  a  burning  question  in  the  great  open  forum  of 
the  Laurean  Debating  Society.  They  had  been  close 
friends  in  those  well-remembered  days,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent in  the  few  moments  of  which  we  are  reading  that 
time  had  taken  nothing  from  the  sum  total  of  their 
past  mutual  appreciation. 

Charlie  could  see  almost  instantly  that  Dan  had  lost 
none  of  the  self-conceit  of  the  former  days  when  he 
considered  himself  the  one  great  orator  of  his  class, 
and  neither  had  he  ever  forgotten  the  fact  that  in  those 
days  it  was  Dan's  delight  to  make  him  the  butt  of  his 
jokes. 

Suddenly  Hanson's  face  lighted  up  as  if  his  inner 
consciousness  were  in  the  possession  of  a  great  idea. 
"Dan,"  said  he,  "you  have  happened  into  this  little 
burg  in  the  nick  of  time.  You  are  sure  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place,  at  the  right  time.  We  expected 
State  Senator  Dietrich  down  here  this  morning  on  No. 
3  to  make  the  address  at  our  celebration,  and  I  just  got 
a  message  over  the  wire  saying  that  to  his  lasting 
sorrow  he  can  not  come  to  address  his  admiring  con- 
stituents. That  leaves  us  without  a  speaker,  and  you 
are  just  the  man  to  take  his  place." 

"Forget  it !"  said  Dent,  secretly  hoping  that  he  would 
continue  to  press  the  point.  "I  am  not  prepared  to 
do  any  such  thing.  Why,  Charlie,  I  couldn't  think  of 
it!" 

"Look  here,  Dan,"  said  Hanson,  willing  to  humor 
him  to  that  extent,  "you'll  just  have  to  do  it!  Here's 
this  little  town,  never  had  a  4th  of  July  celebration 
until  today.  The  farmers  are  coming  from  miles 
around  in  anticipation  of  it,  and  what  is  more  I  feel 
personally  responsible,  for  it  was  I  who  arranged  for 
it.  I  had  the  deuce  of  a  time  getting  Senator  Dietrich 
to  promise  to  come,  and  now  he  has  had  to  disappoint 
me.     Oh,  say !  I  am  in  a  dickens  of  a  stew  over  it." 

"But,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Dent,  "can't  you  see 
that  I  am  wholly  unprepared  for  such  an  unforeseen 
thing  as  this?" 

"I  know  you  are,"  said  Hanson,  "but  you  are  equal 
to  it.  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  you  forget,"  but  I  do  not, 
how  you  made  speeches  all  over  southern  Minnesota 
during  McKinley's  first  campaign.  You  were  praised 
everywhere  for  your  ability  as  a  speaker,  and  you  were 
as  good  as  they  said  you  were.  I  heard  you  myself, 
and  there  is  no  use  of  your  trying  to  tell  me  you  can 
not  fill  the  bill  here  today.  These  are  just  plain  people 
around  here;  they  came  here  from  across  the  ocean. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  which  is  a  duty  to  one  of  your 
ability,  for  it  is  in  your  power  to  instruct  them  in  the 
history  of  the  country  and  its  institutions,  as  well  as  to 
aid  in  making  them  good  citizens.  You  are  versatile, 
you  can  interest  them,  and  can  incite  in  them  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  privilege  of  American  citizenship." 

Hanson,  having  delivered  himself  of  this  amount  of 
heated  ozone,  turned  aside  his  head  and  with  a  smile 
winked  to  the  unresponsive  air.  As  he  continued  in 
this  laudatory  strain  his  words  recalled  to  Dent  the 
memory  of  former  forensic  triumphs,  and  the  desire 
began  to  grow  in  him  to  undertake  the  thing  so  urgently 
pressed  by  his  friend.  He  was,  after  all,  a  patriotic 
fellow,  and  the  line  of  argument  Hanson  urged  was 
really  unnei  essary  to  convince  him  that  he  was  more 
than  equal  to  the  occasion.  It  was  a  hot  day,  he  was 
unprepared  the  whole  thing  was  unexpected,  but  he 
was  only  '  >o  willing  to  be  convinced  that  the  absence 
ol  nato'  Dietrich  was  not.  after  all,  an  irreparable 
.•:  iv.,  -.-.  Already  the  little  town  was  filling  up  with 
om  the  broad,  rolling  prairies.  They  knew 
I    the   fact   that   Senator   Dietrich   would   be 


unable  to  fulfill  his  engagement,  and  Dan  thought  with 
a  feeling  of  enthusiasm  that  he  would  give  them  as 
good  as  if  the  senator  had  been  there  to  speak  for  him- 
self. 

"At  what  hour  is  it  intended  to  have  the  address  ?' 
he  asked. 

"At  ten  o'clock,"  said  Hanson. 

He  looked  at  his  watch.     It  was  nine-twenty. 

"Charlie,"  said  he,  "I'll  do  it;  and  I'll  give  them 
something  that  will  last  them  clear  through  the  dry 
season.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity.  I  want  always 
to  do  my  part,  and  it  truly  seems  as  if  it  was  intended 
I  should  speak  to  these  people.  I  must  have  a  few 
moments  for  speedy  preparation."    Where  can  I  go?" 

"Just  come  to  my  room,"  said  Hanson,  as  he  led  the 
way  into  the  depot,  through  the  waiting-room,  and  on 
into  his  bedroom  adjoining.  Here  he  left  him,  and 
going  out,  closed  the  door.  Dent  opened  it  again  and 
asked,  "Charlie,  have  you  a  book  that  contains  the 
Declaration  of  Independence?" 

"Oh,  you  won't  need  that,"  said  Charlie. 

"I  must  have  it,  for  it  will  be  the  foundation  of  my 
remarks." 

"Come  to  think  of  it,  I  have,"  said  Hanson,  and 
returning  to  the  room  he  opened  his  trunk,  and  pro- 
ducing a  book  from  the  bottom  of  it  turned  to  that 
immortal  document. 

"Thank  you,  old  man !  That  is  just  what  I  wanted," 
said  Dent,  as  Charlie  retired. 

He  now  began  reading  it,  and  as  he  read  the  fire  of 
fervor  started  to  burn  in  his  heart.  He  recalled  how 
in  the  past  he  had  swayed  his  audiences  and  felt  com- 
ing quickly  and  surely  the  power  to  do  it  again.  He 
began  making  notes,  and  when  Hanson  came  to  tell 
him  it  was  time  for  him  to  appear  he  had  built  up 
a  synopsis  of  what  he  felt  would  be  a  strong  plea  for 
patriotism,  and  incidentally  he  felt  that  a  favorable 
impression  on  his  hearers  might  fill  a  page  or  two  in 
his  order  book. 

"Come  on,  Dan ;  it's  three  minutes  to  ten,  and  your 
audience  is  waiting  for  you,"  said  Hanson,  as  he  ap- 
peared at  the  door. 

"All  right,  my  boy;  I  am  ready,"  said  Dent.  "I 
think  I  have  gotten  some  ideas  together  that  will 
interest  as  well  as  instruct,  and  I  hope  to  deliver  them 
in  a  way  that  will  leave  a  lasting  impression  and  be  of 
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growing    benefit,"    he    said,    as    he    straightened    his 
necktie. 

He  followed  Hanson  down  the  depot  platform  and 
walked  onto  the  improvised  stage  that  had  been  made 
for  the  occasion.  The  seats  were  arranged  in  a  lum- 
ber yard  adjoining  the  depot,  so  Dent  stepped  directly 
off  the  depot  platform  to  the  improvised  one,  on  which 
was  five  chairs  and  an  empty  dry-goods  box  stood  on 
end  to  serve  as  the  speaker's  stand. 

By  now  the  sun  had  begun  to  make  his  presence 
felt;  the  day  was  growing  warmer;  but  this  seemed 
to  make  no  difference  to  the  audience,  who  were 
ranged  in  front  on  seats  contrived  by  laying  boards 
with  the  ends  on  boxes.  In  addition  to  these,  the  piles 
of  lumber  were  plentifully  covered  with  expectant 
hearers.  It  was  indeed  a  queer  gathering,  composed 
largely  of  sturdy  built  men,  dressed  in  coarse  cloth 
ing  and  generally  wearing  caps.  There  were  few  hats 
worn  by  the  women.  Most  of  them  wore  large  cotton 
handkerchiefs  over  their  heads,  and  each  fastened  in 
a  knot  under  their  chins.  Around  their  shoulders  was 
the  same  adornment.  Corsets  were  an  unknown  quan- 
tity in  this  assembly,  and  it  could  be  observed  that  from 
hips  to  shoulders  on  these  "daughters  of  Eve"  were 
two  lines,  diverging  but  little,  from  the  shortest  pos- 
sible distance  between  the  two  points.  Each  woman 
had  on  a  clean  gingham  apron.  It  seemed  upon  observa- 
tion that  each  also  had  from  three  to  ten  children  some- 
where about  her  person.  They  ranged  all  the  way 
from  babes  in  arms  up  to  strapping  boys  and  girls. 
All  were  clean,  but  were  clothed  in  coarse  garments. 
The  men  were  for  the  most  part  splendid  specimens  of 
the  human  animal.     All  seemed  earnest  and  expectant. 

As  Daniel  Webster  Dent  looked  into  these  upturned 
faces  and  realized  how  they  had  left  a  country  where 
the  highest  aspirations  are  trampled  under  foot,  and 
had  sought  homes  on  this  vast  prairie  to  snatch  from 
the  virgin  soil  its  waiting  reward;  how  the  aspirations 
to  become  men  in  the  truer  sense  had  sent  them  thou- 
sands of  miles  over  sea  and  land  into  a  new  country; 
how  perhaps  they  had  determined  that  their  children 
should  not  suffer  as  they  had;  a  sense  of  his  privilege 
and  duty  welled  up  into  his  heart. 

He  took  his  seat  upon  the  platform  with  three  of 
the  citizens  of  the  town  and  waited  while  being  intro- 
duced by  Hanson,  who  stepped  forward  and  announced 
the  inability  of  Senator  Dietrich  to  be  present.  "But," 
said  he.  "there  has  very  fortunately  come  among  us 
most  unexpectedly  an  old  friend  of  mine,  who  will  be 


able,  I  am  sure,  to  greatly  lessen  your  disappointment 
and  to  delight  and  instruct  you.  With  his  wonderful 
eloquence  this  gentleman  has  swayed  vast  audiences 
and  ever  has  used  the  force  and  power  of  his  logic  on 
the  side  of  fervent  patriotism  and  the  public  good.  He 
is  a  man  of  great  learning  and  extensive  research,  and 
it  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you 
Mr.  Daniel  Webster  Dent,  who  will  now  address  you." 

The  sincerity  of  this  introduction  caused  Dent  to  be 
at  his  best,  for  surely  it  would  prove  an  inspiring  thing 
to  impress  upon  this  audience  the  high  privilege  of 
American  citizenship,  and  instruct  them  upon  the 
theory  of  the  democratic  form  of  government  which 
had  become  theirs  by  choice. 

He  stepped  to  the  front  of  the  platform,  buttoning 
his  coat  and  drawing  himself  to  his  full  height,  and 
began : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Fellow-Citizens:  In  a  very  unex- 
pected manner  I  have  been  called  upon  to  address  you  on  this 
great  occasion.  And  the  pleasure  I  feel  at  this  privilege  is 
even  more  gratifying  than  it  is  unexpected.  I  shall  endeavor 
to  cause  you  to  forget  the  great  disappointment  you  must  feel 
at  the  inability  of  Senator  Dietrich  to  be  present,  and  shall, 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  do  so,  seek  to  lessen  the  pangs 
it  must  have  caused  in  your  minds.  I  sincerely  congratulate 
you  as  I  look  into  your  faces  that  you  have  braved  a  new 
country  in  your  determination  for  self-improvement,  and  that 
here  upon  the  wind-swept  prairies  of  North  Dakota  you  arc 
by  your  industry  and  frugality  causing  "mother  earth"  to  yield 
a  sustenance  out  of  her  bounteous  breast.  As  I  look  on  these 
fathers  and  mothers,  who  today  have  their  children  around 
them  and  are  determined  they  shall  grow  up  under  the  benefi- 
cent influences  that  abound  here,  under  the  protection  of 
our  great,  free  government,  I  can  not  refrain  from  paying 
them  the  homage  of  my  humble  tribute  to  their  love  and 
devotion.  It  has  seemed  to  me  a  fit  thing  that  I  read  to  yon 
from  this  book  the  immortal  document  which  formed  the 
basis  of  the  heroic,  unequal  struggle  now  more  than  one 
hundred  years  gone  and  which  we  today  preserve  as  a  sacred 
treasure. 

And  here  Dent  read  that  jewel  of  American  litera- 
ture. When  he  had  finished  he  began  with  the  history 
of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  ir>on  the  shores 
of  America  and  told  the  cause  of  their  coming.  He 
told  how,  out  of  the  very  teeth  of  every  obstacle,  they 
had  wrested  one  thing  after  another  from  an  inhos- 
pitable wilderness.  He  sketched  the  history  of  the 
colonial  wars,  then  how  gradually  there  grew  in  1  e 
strained  relations  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
country;  how  this  feeling  was  brought  to  the  breaking 
point  by  the  iniquitous  stamp  act  and  the  "Boston  Tea 
Party,"  and  then  he  graphically  related  the  history 
made  at  Concord  and  Lexington ;  of  Paul  Revere's 
ride;  the  defeat  at  Bunker  Hill,  hut  how  that  battle  bad 
proven  that  the  Yankee  farmer  could  stand  fearlessly 
in  the  face  of  the  regular  British  troops.  He  told  of 
the  trip  to  France  of  "the  scholarly  gentleman,  the 
heroic  Benjamin  Franklin."  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the 
French  nation.  With  thrilling  eloquence  he  traced  the 
history  of  the  American  navy  from  its  inception  down 
to  the  present  day.  In  a  graphic  manner  he  told  of 
John  Paul  Jones;  of  his  heroic  deeds  in  the  Irish 
Channel,  where  in  less  than  a  month  he  destroyed  four 
British  vessels,  seized  the  fort  at  Whitehaven  and 
burned  four  ships  in  the  harbor. 

As  he  proceeded  his  earnestness  was  intense.  The 
heat  had  melted  down  his  collar,  his  face  was  covered 
with  perspiration,  but  he  seemed  not  to  notice  this. 
As  he  moved  up  and  down  the  platform  every  eye 
would  follow  him.  The  quiet  that  pervaded  his  au- 
dience was  proof  enough  to  him  that  the  highest  com- 
pliment an  audience  can  pay  a  speaker  was  being 
extended  to  him  from  this  thoughtful  company. 

The  terrible  suffering  of  the  army  at  Valley  Forge 
was  depicted  in  a  vivid  manner,  and  it  was  pointed  out 
how  these  sufferings  had  made  possible  the  blessings 
of  peace  they  were  then  enjoying. 

With  a  wonderful  burst  of  eloquence  he  closed  with 
a  tribute  to  the  immortal  Washington,  who  laid  down 
his  command  at  Annapolis  in  December  of  1783,  there- 
by placing  in  the  hands  of  his  countrymen  the  golden 
heritage  of  liberty,  which  name  had  been  so  appro- 
priately given  to  the  town  whose  hospitality  they  were 
enjoying. 

At  the  close  of  his  effort  he  retired  with  Hanson  to 
the  little  room  in  the  depot,  where  he  refreshed  him- 
self with  a  wash  in  cool  water  and  also  a  new  collar 
to  replace  the  one  wilted  in  such  a  good  cause.  In  his 
inner  heart  he  felt  he  had  upheld  the  traditions  of  the 
illustrious  name  he  bore.  He  had,  under  the  sound  of 
his  own  voice  and  beneath  the  sway  of  his  own  words. 
risen  above  all  thought  of  the  commercialism  to  which 
the  last  several  years  of  his  life  had  been  given.  Only 
one  thing  had  in  any  way  entered  into  the  event  that 
he  could  have  wished  different,  for  while  his  hearers 
had  given  him  the  closest  attention,  he  yet  felt  their 
applause  was  not  as  spontaneous  as  he  could  have 
wished.  But  then,  after  all.  he  remembered  they  were 
a  stolid,  phlegmatic  people,  and  from-the  force  of  cen- 
turies of  oppression  had  had  the  risibility  in  their 
natures  crushed. 

His  friend  congratulated  him  in  unstinted  terms  on 
his  speech,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  Senator 
Deitrich  never  could  have  equaled  it. 

While  Dent  was  struggling  with  an  arbitrarily  stiff 
collar  he  turned  to  Hanson  and  told  him  he  had  only 
been  disappointed  in  the  seeming  lack  of  enthusiasm 
of  his  hearers,  but  excused  it  for  reasons  already  stated. 

"Dan,"  said  Hanson,  "these  people  around  here  are 
as  honest  as  the  day  is  long,  and  very  considerate  of 
the  feelings  of  others.  I  feel  they  did  very  well  under 
the  circumstances,  for  the  woman  and  her  daughter 
who  run  the  postoffice  are  the  only  people  in  town 
beside  myself  who  can  understand  a  word  of  English." 

San  Francisco,  November,  1909. 
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CESARE  LOMBROSO. 

A    Special    Correspondent    Sends    a    Word    of   Record    and 
Appreciation. 


It  may  be  some  few  years  before  we  realize  how 
"Teat  a 'man  was  Cesare  Lombroso.  As  democracy 
has  become  the  order  of  the  day  in  Europe  as  well  as 
in  Vmerica  so  we  find  a  corresponding  disinclination 
to  admit  either  an  ethical  or  an  intellectual  distinction 
in  nthers  Such  a  disinclination  is  natural  enough. 
It  is  a  corollary  to  the  dogmatic  assertion  that  all  men 
are  equal.  The  contradiction  of  individual  greatness 
is  a  part  of  our  resentment  against  nature  for  play- 
fully upsetting  our  theories  of  equality  by  the  produc- 
tion of  men  to  whom  we  are  in  no  way  equal  to 
whom  we  are  in  every  way  inferior.  Nature  finds  her- 
self in  conflict  with  democracy,  and  so  democracy 
shrugs  its  shoulders  and  looks  another  way  or  places 
the  great  man  among  its  sources  of  amusement. 
Democracy  ignores  whatever  it  can  not  joke  about,  for 
only  the  laughable  descends  to  its  plane  of  mentality. 

\nd  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  obituary  notices  of 
1  ombroso,  so  far  as  the  popular  press  is  concerned,  are 
mainly  concerned  with  his  eccentricities.  To  read 
these  'notices  we  might  suppose  that  Lombroso  s  chiet 
claim  to  distinction  was  his  habit  of  carrying  money 
loosely  in  all  his  pockets  and  producing  a  small  cascade 
of  bills  every  time  he  took  out  his  handkerchief;  or 
his  custom  of  giving  copiously  to  every  beggar  who 
accosted  him ;  or  his  weakness  for  buying  newspapers ; 
or  his  method  of  paying  for  a  purchase  by  handing 
over  his  purse  that  the  shopkeeper  might  help  himself. 
\U  these  peculiarities  that  have  their  valuable  use  as 
side-lights  upon  a  great  character  are  presented  to  us 
as  being  the  man  himself  and  as  representing  his  chief 
claims  to  our  memory.  And  we  accentuate  them  be- 
cause they  are  things  that  we  ourselves  might  do,  things 
that  require  no  mental  eminence  for  their  performance, 
things  that  are  not  in  conflict  with  our  impudent  pre- 
tensions to  universal   equality. 

None  the  less,  Lombroso  was  a  great  man,  using  as 
a  standard  of  greatness  the  efficacy  of  his  work  for  the 
public  welfare.  There  is,  after  all,  no  other  gauge  pos- 
sible than  this  of  public  utility  and  no  other  immor- 
tality The  great  man  is  he  who  adds  to  the  sum  of 
human  happiness,  and  he  is  doubly  great  if  his  inten- 
tion was  humanitarian,  if  his  intellect  was  inspired  and 
inflamed  by  benevolence.  Lombroso's  work  has  now 
so  saturated  our  social  systems  that  we  have  come  to 
regard  it  as  a  part  of  our  own  collective  evolution,  as 
the  natural  outcome  of  our  increasing  communal  wis- 
dom, and  so  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  hand  that  gave 
it  to  us,  the  years  of  patient  research  that  made  the 
gift  possible. 

Lombroso's  greatest  work  was  the  establishment  ot 
a  connection  between  physical  malformation  and  crime 
in  his  identification  of  a  correspondence  between  mind 
and  body.     Perhaps  he  jumped  too  rashly   to  conclu- 
sions;   perhaps    he    exaggerated;     perhaps    he    over- 
elaborated  a  theory  that  fascinated  him  by  its   possi- 
bilities.    All   these   things   are   necessarily   implied   by 
an   enthusiasm   that   was   one   of   Lombroso's   greatest 
decorations  and  the  mark  of  his  perpetual  youth,  for 
after  all  it  is  only  the  enthusiast  that  the  world  has 
any  use  for.     The  fact  remains  that  Lombroso  estab- 
lished his  main  theory,   that  he  fastened  it  upon  the 
scientific  world,  and  that  it  has  percolated  through  to 
the  prison    to  the  reformatory,  to  the   schoolroom,  to 
the  nursery.     Forty  years  ago  who  would  have  believed 
that  the  supposed  stupidity  of  the  backward  child  was 
due  to  defective  eyesight,  or  that  mind  and  morals  alike 
must  suffer  from  the  presence  of  those  curious  growths 
in  the  throat  that  we  call  adenoids.     But  now  we  know 
that  this  is  so,  and  it  is  Lombroso  who  told  us.     Now 
we  know  that  the  child  with  adenoids  must  necessarily 
seem  to  be  stupid  because  it  can  not  breathe  properly 
and  therefore  the  brain  is  unnourished  by  blood.     The 
stupid  child  will  be  shunned,  laughed  at,  isolated    and 
so  will  become  moody,  distrustful  of  itself,  resentful  of 
others— and  finally  criminal.     Before  we  learned  this 
from  Lombroso   the   child  was   allowed  to  degenerate 
physically,  mentally,  and  morally,  but  today  the  adenoid 
child  is  saved,  the  physical  defects  are  cured  or  allowed 
for,  and  the  fetters  are  struck  from  the  mental  limbs. 
It  was  Lombroso  who  showed  us  how  to  do  this,  the 
man  who  carried  money  in  all   his   pockets  and   who 
bought  everything  that   was  offered  to   him,  the  man 
whose  eccentricities  are  better  known  than  his  genius. 
We  need  not  trace  Lombroso's  work  into  the  domain 
of  penology  and  criminology,  because  the  end  of  it  is  not 
,  i      We  are  still  too  much  afraid  of  the  criminal,  too 
ashamed  of  our  own   responsibility  for  his  existence, 
too  conscious  of  our  own  personal  and  uncodified  cnmi- 
nalitv  to  do  him  justice,  but  Lombroso's  work  is  making 
itself  felt.     Many  years  ago  he  discovered  a  wart-like 
excrescence  in  the  skull  of  a  notorious  criminal,  and 
upon   that   clue  he   set  to   work   with   the   unrelenting 
vi^or  that  distinguished  him.     Today   there  is  hardly 
a  newspaper  without  its  record  of  surgical  interference 
with  juvenile   criminality.     Much   of   it,   of  course,   is 
quackery   and   self-advertisement,   now   as   always   the 
inseparable  companions  of  discovery,  but  there  is  not 
a  scientist  living  who  does  not  admit  his  debt  to  Lom- 
broso  and  the  debt  of  the  world  at  large  will  never  be 
paid.     It     is     too     great.     It    is    not    even   known    or 
acknowledged.  .         .    ,  , 

This  man  was  an  author  of  prodigious  industry,  and 
everything  that  he  ever  did  was  actuated  by  a  love  of 
his  kind.  When  he  was  eleven  years  of  age  he  wrote 
romances  and  poems  after  the  model  of  Alfieri.    When 


he  was  twelve  he  had  published  two  books  on  Roman 
archeology.  When  he  was  thirteen  he  was  a  pro- 
found student  of  sociology,  and  a  year  or  so  later  he 
produced  two  more  books  upon  evolution.  Upon  the 
conclusion  of  his  military  career  as  a  surgeon  he  set 
himself  seriously  to  the  study  of  criminology,  and  from 
that  day  to  this  he  has  sent  out  a  steady  stream  of 
literature,  so  full  of  the  evidences  of  laborious  research 
and  of  minute  detail  as  to  be  the  despair  of  those  who 
would  understand  his  mental  processes.  Let  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  his  conclusions  are  sometimes  bizarre  or 
even  extravagant,  that  he  shows  slight  respect  for 
"established  theories,"  that  he  runs  counter  to  preju- 
dice or  sentiment.  We  shall  still  find  in  him  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  suggestion,  a  veritable  treasure  house 
of  research,  and  it  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  not 
even  Lombroso's  strongest  adversaries  have  ever  de- 
tected him  in  a  careless  observation  or  a  misstatement 
of  ascertainable  fact. 

Of  late  years  Lombroso  devoted  himself  to  psychical 
research.  His  last  book,  "After  Death— What?"  ap- 
peared in  English  on  the  day  before  he  died.  And  it  is 
here  that  the  stupid  intolerance  of  the  intellectual 
world  was  displayed  at  its  worst.  Lombroso  did  no 
more  than  experiment  and  record  his  experiments,  as 
he  had  been  doing  for  half  a  century.  Preumably  he 
had  lost  none  of  his  thoroughness,  none  of  his  care, 
none  of  his  accuracy.  He  was  as  much  of  a  scientist 
as  he  had  ever  been.  He  had  abandoned  none  of  his 
caution,  put  aside  none  of  the  methods  that  had  helped 
to  make  him  eminent.  But  the  word  went  forth  among 
the  scientific  elect,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  Sir  William 
Crookes  and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  that  his  pronouncements 
on  psychic  research  were  to  be  ignored  as  though  they 
had  never  been  made.  When  Lombroso  recorded  a 
measurement  of  skulls,  or  his  observations  of  insanity, 
they  were  to  be  received  without  question  as  facts 
proved  to  be  facts  by  his  bare  statement,  but  when  he 
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recorded,  for  example,  the  movements  of  furniture  by 
some  not  yet  known  law  of  matter  he  was  to  be  waived 
upon  one  side  as  incompetent,  irrelevant,  and  foolish. 
It  is  as  though  we  were  to  say  of  a  weighing  machine 
that  it  is  infallible  when  used  to  weigh  potatoes  but 
useless  and  incompetent  for  the  purpose  of  weighing 
apples.  But  did  not  orthodox  science  sneer  at  Galvani 
as  the  "frog's  dancing  master"  for  his  electrical  experi- 
ments and  murder  Harvey  for  his  theories  of  blood 
circulation?  Did  it  not  denounce  as  a  superstition  a 
belief  in  meteors  upon  the  ground  that  there  are  no 
stones  in  the  sky  and  that  therefore  none  could  fall? 
Did  it  not  ridicule  the  transatlantic  steamer? 

And  yet  Lombroso  can  hardly  be  called  even  a  pio- 
neer in  psychic  research.  With  him  were  Flammanon, 
Crookes,  Lodge,  William  James,  Royce,  Hyslop,  Pod- 
more  Myers,  and  a  host  of  others,  all  advancing  cau- 
tiously reluctantly  into  a  domain  that  their  orthodox 
brothers  had  banned.  It  is  indeed  a  strange  spectacle, 
this  one  of  science  investigating  a  future  life.  A  few- 
years  ago  science  and  materialism  were  convertible 
terms,  and  the  clergy  stood  aghast  at  a  crass  unbelief 
that  challenged  even  immortality.  But  now  the  roles 
have  been  reversed.  It  is  the  clergy  who  stand  aside 
from  argument  and  investigation,  devoting  themselves 
to  what  they  call  reform,  to  the  improprieties  of  mov- 
ing pictures,  to  the  indecencies  of  the  dance,  to  the 
nudities  of  bathers,  to  anything  and  everything  so  long 
as  it  is  sufficiently  "none  of  their  business,"  while  it  is 
the  scientist  who  turns  the  laboratory  into  a  pulpit  and 
who  preaches  the  immortality  of  the  soul  with  Sludge 
the  Medium  for  a  text. 

The  coming  years  will  vindicate  Lombroso,  even 
though  it  may  disprove  some  of  his  theories.  He  was 
too  big  to  appreciate  at  close  quarters,  this  genial 
benevolent,  impetuous,  eccentric  old  man  who  showered 
his  knowledge  upon  the  world  so  careless  of  applause 
so  contemptuous  of  pavment.  He  was  one  of  those  of 
whom  it  was  said:  "They  rest  from  their  labors  and 
their  works  do  follow  them."  C.  b. 

San  Francisco,  November  14,  1909. 


THOMAS  HARDY,  NOVELIST. 

• 

From  a  Study  by  Professor  William   Lyon  Phelps,  of  Yale. 

> 

In  the  North  American  Revievj  for  October  there  is 
a  thoughtful  and  informing  review  of  Thomas  Hardy's 
career  as  a  novelist,  and  the  insight  and  judgment  of 
the  critic,  William  Lyon  Phelps,  Lampson  Professor  of 
English  Literature  at  Yale,  will  impress  all  readers. 
It  is  not  altogether  a  flattering  estimate  of  the  English 
novelist,  but  it  is  none  the  less  an  appreciative  study, 
with  but  few  evidences  of  a  lack  of  complete  sympathy. 
This  is  a  paragraph"  which  ascribes  to  Hardy's  early 
training  a  -powerful  and  inspiring  influence,  felt  in  all 
his  literary  work: 

Mr.  Hardy's  professional  career  as  an  architect  extended 
over  a  period  of  about  thirteen  years,  from  the  day  when  the 
seventeen-year-old  boy  became  articled,  to  about  1S70,  when 
he  forsook  the  pencil  for  the  pen.  His  strict  training  as  an 
architect  has  been  of  enormous  service  to  him  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  novels,  for  skill  in  constructive  drawing  has 
repeatedly  proved  its  value  in  literature.  Rossetti  achieved 
positive  greatness  as  an  artist  and  as  a  poet.  Stevenson  S 
studies  in  eneineering  were  not  lost  time,  and  Mr.  De  Morgan 
affords  another  good  illustration  of  the  same  fact.  Thackeray 
was  unconsciously  learning  the  art  of  the  novelist  while  he 
was  making  caricatures,  and  the  lesser  Thackeray  of  a  later 
day— George  du  Maurier — found  the  transition  from  one  art 
to  the  other  a  natural  progression.  Hopkinson  Smith  and 
Frederick  Remington,  on  a  lower  but  dignified  plane,  bear 
witness  to  the  same  truth.  Indeed,  when  one  studies  care- 
fully the  beginnings  of  the  work  of  imaginative  writers,  one 
is  surprised  at  the  great  number  who  have  handled  an  artist  s 
or  a  draughtsman's  pencil.  A  prominent  and  successful  play- 
wright of  today  has  said  that  if  he  were  not  writing  plays  he 
should  not  dream  of  writing  books ;  he  would  be  building 
bridges. 

There  was  much  more  than  architecture,  however, 
in  Hardy's  first  story.  Some  of  its  effects  are  thus 
noted : 

His  earliest  novel,  "Desperate  Remedies"  (1871),  is  more 
like  an  architect's  first  crude  sketch  than  a  complete  and 
detailed  drawing.  Strength,  originality,  and  a  thoroughly  in- 
telligent design  are  perfectly  clear ;  one  feels  the  impelling 
mind  behind  the  product.  But  it  resembles  the  plan  of  a  good 
novel  rather  than  a  novel  itself.  The  lines  are  hard;  there 
is  a  curious  rigidity  about  the  movement  of  the  plot,  which 
proceeds  in  jerks,  like  a  machine  that  requires  frequent 
winding-up.  The  manuscript  was  submitted  to  a  publishing 
firm  who,  it  is  interesting  to  remember,  handed  it  over  to  - 
their  professional  reader,  George  Meredith.  Mr.  Meredith 
told  the  young  author  that  his  work  was  promising;  and  he 
said  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  two  men  became  lifelong 
friends,  there  being  no  more  jealousy  between  them  than 
existed  between  Tennyson  and  Browning,  \ears  later  Mr. 
Meredith  said  that  he  regarded  Mr.  Hardy  as  the  real  leader 
of  contemporary'  English  novelists :  and  the  younger  man 
always  maintained  toward  his  literary  adviser  an  attitude  ot 
sincere  reverence. 

The  hostile  reception  given  to  "Jude  the  Obscure," 
caused  Hardy  to  give  up  novel-writing.  Professor 
Phelps  says  that  this  story  shows  that  Hardy  had 
"ceased  to  be  a  pure  artist  and  had  become  a  propa- 
gandist" : 

The  fault  that  marred  the  splendid  novel,  "Tess  of  the 
D'Urbervilles,"  ruined  "Jude  the  Obscure."  When  Mr.  Hardy 
wrote  on  the  title-page  of  "Tess"  the  words,  "A  Pure  \\  Oman 
Faithfully  Presented,"  he  issued  defiantly  the  name  of  a  thesis 
which  the  story  (great,  in  spite  of  this)  was  intended  to 
defend.  To  a  certain  extent,  his  interest  in  the  argument 
blinded  his  artistic  sense ;  otherwise  he  would  never  have 
committed  the  error  of  hanging  his  heroine.  The  mere  hang- 
ing of  a  heroine  may  not  be  in  itself  an  artistic  blunder,  tor 
Shakespeare  hanged  Cordelia.  But  Mr.  Hardy  executed  Tess 
because  he  was  bound  to  see  his  thesis  through.  In  the 
prefaces  to  subsequent  editions  the  author  turned  on  his 
critics,  calling  them  "sworn  discouragers  of  effort,  a  phrase 
that  no  doubt  some  of  them  deserved;  and  then,  like  many 
another  man  who  believes  in  himself,  he  punished  both  critics 
and  the  public  in  the  Rehoboam  method  by  issuing  'Jude  the 
Obscure."  Instead  of  being  a  masterpiece  of  despair,  like 
"The  Return  of  the  Native,"  this  book  is  a  shriek  of  rage. 
Pessimism,  which  had  been  a  noble  ground  quality  of  his 
earlier  writings,  is  in  "Jude"  merely  hysterical  and  wholly 
unconvincing.  The  author  takes  obvious  pains  to  make  things 
come  out  wrong ;  as  in  melodramas  and  childish  romances  the 
law  of  causation  is  suspended  in  the  interest  of  the  hero  s  wel- 
fare. Animalism,  which  bad  partially  disfigured  "Tess,  be- 
came gross  and  revolting  in  "Jude";  and  the  representation 
of  marriage  and  the  relations  between  men  and  women, 
instead  of  being  a  picture  of  life  resembled  a  bad  dream,  Ii 
is  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  that  Mr.  Hardy  has  stopped 
novel-writing,  but  we  want  no  more  "Judes."  Didactic  pessi- 
mism is  not  good  for  the  novel. 


But  the  critic  finds  some  relief,  even  in  this  gloomy 
aspect : 

This  pessimism  has  one  curious  effect  that  adds  greatly 
to  the  reader's  interest  when  he  takes  up  an  hitherto  unread 
novel  by  our  author.  The  majority  of  works  of  fiction  end 
happily  indeed,  many  are  so  badly  written  that  any  ending 
can  not  be  considered  unfortunate.  But  with  most  novelists 
we  have  a  sense  of  security.  We  know  that,  no  matter  what 
difficulties  the  hero  and  heroine  may  encounter,  the  unseen 
hand  of  their  maker  will  guide  them  eventually  to  paths  of 
pleasantness  and  peace.  Mr.  Hardy  inspires  no  such  con- 
fidence. 

And  there  is  this  tribute  to  one  of  the  most  notable 
among  Mr.  Hardy's  individual  literary  traits : 

However  dark  may  be  his  conception  of  life.  Mr.  Hardy's 
sense  of  humor  is  unexcelled  by  his  contemporaries  in  its 
subtlety  of  feeling  and  charm  of  expression.  His  rustics,  who 
have  long  received  and  deserved  the  epithet  Shakespearean, 
arouse  in  every  reader  harmless  and  wholesome  delight,  ltie 
shadow  of  the  tragedy  lifts  in  these  wonderful  pages,  for  Mr. 
Hardy's  laughter  reminds  one  of  what  Carlyle  said  of  Shake- 
speare's :  it  is  like  sunshine  on  the  deep  sea.  The  childlike 
sincerity  of  these  shepherd  farmers,  the  candor  of  their 
repartee  and  their  appraisal  of  gentle  folk  are  as  irresistible 
as  their  patience  and  equable  temper.  Every  one  in  the 
community  seems  to  find  his  proper  mental  and  moral  level. 
\nd  their  infrequent  fits  of  irritation  are  as  pleasant  as  their 
more  solemn  moods.  We  can  all  sympathized,  hope)  with 
the  despair  of  Joseph  Poorgrass :  "I  was  sitting  at  home 
looking  for  Ephesians  and  says  I  to  myself.  Tis  nothing  but 
Corinthians  and  Thessalonians  in  this  danged  Testament  1 

Professor  Phelps  finds  his  chief  difficulty  : 
theologv  or   lack  of  it,  but  even  if  the 
Pagan  his  novels  remain  a  great  trensn, 
fiction. 
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WORK   OF  THE  NOVELISTS. 


Reviews  by  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


Bella  Donna,  by  Robert  Hichens.  Published 
by  the  T.  B.  Lippincoit  Company.  Phila- 
delphia;  $1.50. 

Mr.  Hichens  conies  easily  first  as  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  East  through  the  medium  oi 
fiction.  He  writes  of  Egypt,  for  example,  as 
one  who  knows  and  as  one  who  thinks  about 
what  he  knows.  Moreover,  he  seems  to  know 
what  Egypt  thinks  and  does  not  say.  His  pic- 
ture of  the  praying  camel  boy  hi  "Bella 
Donna"  contains  more  political  significance 
than  a  dozen  blue  books,  and  for  such  reasons 
his  latest  contribution  to  fiction  is  illumi- 
nating and  valuable. 

Xigel  Armine  is  not  the  first  young  man. 
otherwise  intelligent,  who  has  married  a  demi- 
mondaine.  but  all  the  same  we  wonder  why 
he  did  it.  Sometimes  the  demi-mond;  ine  in 
fiction,  and  in  fact,  is  magnetic  and  irre- 
-sistible,  but  Mrs.  Chepstow  makes  no  such 
appeal  to  the  average  reader.  She  is  forty 
years  old  and  her  beauty  is  not  even  skin 
deep.  She  is  obviously  heartless  and  super- 
ficial and  her  reputation  has  placed  her  de- 
servedly in  quarantine.  Eut  Armine  marries 
her  against  the  advice  of  his  intimate  and 
experienced  friend.  Dr.  Isaac  Meyer,  and 
takes  her  with  him  to  his  plantation  in  the 
Egyptian  desert  under  the  delusion  that  a 
night  moth  can  be  acclimated  to  the  sunshine- 
Then  twins  are  bom  to  Lord  Harwick.  who 
is  Armine's  elder  brother,  thus  cutting  him 
off  from  the  succession,  and  Mrs.  Armine 
begins  to  find  that  life  in  the  Egyptian  desert 
and  without  prospects  is  inferior  to  night  life 
in  London,  however  precarious  the  latter  may 
be. 

Eut  we  do  not  quite  see  why  Mrs.  Armine 
should  begin  actively  to  bate  her  doting  hus- 
band. She  did  not  get  all  that  she  wanted 
from    him,  but  she  got   more   than   she   had  a 


South  America  in  charge  of  her  elderly  uncle, 
Mrs.  Pomeroy  being  persuaded  into  the  fight 
for  the  better  preservation  of  ies  convenances. 
Then  follows  an  entanglement  a  good  deal 
more  complicated  than  Mrs.  Pomeroy  has 
bargained  for.  Eerenice  quarrels  with  her 
lover  by  correspondence  and  falls  in  love 
afresh  with  an  undesirable  fellow-passenger. 
Mrs.  Pomeroy  herself  is  caurted  by  the  elderly 
uncle,  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  a  study 
of  the  Civil  War  and  thinks  that  every  one 
else  should  do  the  same,  and  at  last  Berenice's 
original  lover  pursues  her  and  confronts  num- 
ber two.  Of  course  the  many  knots  are 
eventually  unraveled,  and  no  doubt  the  couples 
are  living  happily  ever  after  at  this  moment, 
but  the  process  of  unraveling  is  delightfully 
described,    and    with    a    naive    and    charming 


Robert    Hichens.    author    of    "Bella    Donna." 
J.  B.  Lippincoit  Company. 

right  to  expect.  She  had  his  name  and  his 
money :  she  had  ease  and  luxury,  and  we 
should  have  thought  that  so  experienced  a 
woman  would  have  known  better  than  to 
throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  Egyptian 
Earoudi,  who  was  wealthy  and  splendid  but 
distinctly  a  barbarian  and  with  all  the  Ori- 
ental contempt  for  women.  Xot  only  does 
she  fall  in  love  with  Baroudi — or  rather  with 
his  physical  perfections,  for  she  knew  of 
nothing  else — but  she  proceeds  at  his  insti- 
gation to  poison  her  husband,  slowly  and 
cruelly,  and  it  is  only  the  dramatic  interven- 
tion of  Dr.  Isaacson  that  saves  him.  This 
terrible  woman  contests  even-  inch  of  her 
repulse  with  such  audacious  skill  as  almost  to 
win  our  admiration  as  does  Milady  in  "The 
Three  Musketeers."  to  whom  she  is  not  wholly 
dissimilar,  and  we  feel  almost  a  touch  of  pity 
as  she  goes  down  to  Homeric  defeat.  That 
Baroudi  should  instigate  the  poisoning  of  Ar- 
mine is  a  part  of  his  saturnine  national  policy 
of  inflicting  ruin  upon  Englishmen,  but  Mrs. 
Armine's  intelligence  might  have  shown  her 
that  she  had  nothing  to  gain  from  Earoudi 
that  she  could  not  have  equally  as  well  if 
Armine  were  still  alive.  To  the  nature  satu- 
rated with  the  malign  poisons  of  courtesan- 
ship  all  things  in  the  way  of  crime  are  pos- 
sible, and  Mr.  Hichens  has  certainly  created 
a  character  horrifying  in  its  wickedness.  But 
it  would  have  been  more  artistic  if  the  traits 
that  originally  attracted  Armine  had  been 
more  apparent  to  the  reader,  who  is  likely  to 
feel  a  repulsion  for  the  fair  and  mature 
widow    from   the   opening  pages. 


The  Involuntary  Clwperon,  by  Margaret  Cam- 
eron.     Published   b>    Harper   &    Brothers, 
Xew  York  ;  $1.50. 
This    eminently    satisfactory    novel    is   made 
up  of  letter,  written  by  Mrs.  Pomeroy.  a  still 
young  widow,  to  a  friend  in  Xew  York.     Mrs. 
Pomeroy    ras   been   suddenly    forced    into    the 
I     position    ■  of     chaperon.       Berenice 
an    -eiress  not  yet  of  age,  has  been  so 
fall  in  love  with  a  young  man  of 
r   parents   disapprove.      To    cure   her 
she    is    sent    upon    a    voyage    to 


Richard    Burton,    author   of    "From    the   Book 
of  Life."     Little.  Brown    &  Co. 

humor.  It  may  be  said,  too.  that  the  descrip- 
tions of  South  America  are  as  interesting  as 
the  romance,  and  even  the  merchant  who  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  sentiment  might  do 
worse  than  read  what  Mrs.  Pomeroy  has  to 
say  as  to  the  frail  packing  of  South  Ameri- 
can merchandise  and  the  ruined  state  in  which 
it  arrives.  "The  Involuntary  Chaperon"  is  a 
thoroughly  sound  novel,  full  of  careful  and 
delicate  workmanship. 


Trial   by   Marriage,   by    W.    S.   Jackson.      Pub- 
lished  by  John    Lane,    Xew   York  ;    SI. 50. 

This  rather  dreary  novel  tells  the  story  of 
a  young  man  who  married  an  actress  under 
the  mistaken  impression  that  he  loved  her. 
Returning  to  his  home  after  a  short  absence, 
be  finds  that  his  wife  has  left  him.  and  as 
he  learns  immediately  afterward  that  she  has 
been  killed  in  a  railway  accident  he  naturally 
supposes  himself  to  be  free  and  marries  again, 
this  time  in  his  own  class.  The  reappearance 
of  his  wife  leads  to  the  usual  blackmailing 
incidents,  and  when  he  is  at  the  end  of  bis 
tether  he  solves  the  problem  by  disappearing 
under  the  suggestion  of  suicide.  Returning 
for  some  unaccountable  reason,  he  finds  that 
his  second  "wife"  is  also  about  to  marry 
again,  and  we  seem  to  need  a  little  reflection 
in  order  to  determine  the  status  of  the  var- 
ious parties.  Fortunately,  there  will  be  no 
marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage  in  heaven, 
where  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  ultimate  reunion 
will  take  place.     There  is  only  one  unconven- 


From        "Margarita's      Soul."      by      "Ingraham 
Lowell."     John  Lane  Company. 

tional  character  in  the  story,  and  he  is  a  fool. 
The  book  leaves  a  rather  unpleasant  impres- 
sion behind  it. 


The  Hungry  Heart,  by  David  Graham  Phil- 
lips. Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.. 
Xew   York;   SI. 50. 

Mr.  Phillips  has  told  an  old,  old  story  with 
analytical  skill  and  a  wealth  of  detail.  He 
paints  for  us  the  picture  of  a  woman  who 
turns  in  disgust  from  the  love  that  is  only 
passion  and  who  demands  in  addition  a  com- 
radeship upon  equal  terms,  a  partnership  in 
which  there  shall  be  no  domination  upon 
either  side.  Failing  in  this,  "the  hungry 
heart"    seeks    satisfaction    elsewhere.    . 

Perhaps  the  author  has  used  a  little  artistic 
exaggeration  in  his  picture  of  Richard 
Yaughan.  Indeed,  we  suspect  Richard  of 
being    a    prig    and    an    unusual    one.    in    spite 


of  his  scientific  attainments.  When  his  wife 
Courtney  begs  repeatedly  that  she  be  allowed 
to  help  him  in  his  laboratory  and  so  to  share 
his  real  life,  he  puts  her  loftily  upon  one  side 
and  tells  her  in  so  many  words  that  a  woman 
is  incapable  of  intellectual  effort  and  that 
the  sphere  of  the  kitchen  and  the  nursery  is 
the  only  one  suited  to  her.  In  fact.  Richard 
is  so  overbearing,  so  courteously  and  affec- 
tionately insolent,  as  to  be  intolerable,  and 
we  can  hardly  believe  him  to  be  a  type. 
Naturally  enough,  Courtney  falls  in  love  with 
another  man.  who  gives  her  the  intelligent 
sympathy  that  she  wants,  but  when  the  inevi- 
table divorce  finally  comes,  after  a  repellant 
intrigue,  she  finds  that  comradeship  without 
love  is  even  worse  than  love  without  com- 
radeship, and  so  she  refuses  to  marry  the 
lover  who  has  led  her  astray. 

The  arrogance  of  the  mere  male  as  exem- 
plified by  Richard  is  overdrawn.  It  would 
have  been  enough  to  make  him  intellectually 
selfish,  as  most  intellectual  men  are.  but  the 
man  who  practically  isolates  himself  in  a 
laboratory  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  mar- 
riage, refusing  even  to  have  his  meals  with 
his  wife,  must  be  heartless,  and  we  are  by 
no  means  intended  to  look  upon  Richard 
Yaughan  as  heartless,  nor  can  we  believe  that 
he  in  any  way  represents  a  class.  Courtney's 
gradual  awakening  to  her  husband's  attitude 
is  pathetic  in  the  extreme,  as  is  her  final 
surrender  to  her  lover,  but  we  feel  that  there 
are  very  few  women  so  mentally  capable  as 
she  is  who  would  not  have  asserted  them- 
selves more  vigorously,  just  as  there  aie  very 
few  well-meaning  men  whose  ideas  of  mar- 
riage are  so  insolently  arbitrary. 


"\Yolf  and  Coyote  Trapping."  by  A.  R. 
Harding.  is  a  little  volume  containing  all  that 
the  wolf  hunter  need  know.  Published  by  the 
A.   R.  Harding  Company.  Columbus,   Ohio. 


Try   It  On 

STEAKS 

Epicures  declare  a  steak  is 
not  complete  without 

LEA&PERRINS 
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THE     ORIGINAL     WORCESTERSHIRE 

Soups,  Fish,  Steaks,  Roast 
Meats  and  man  Yother  dishes 
are  improved  by  its  use. 

Beware  of  Imitations. 
John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agts.,  N.  Y-. 


Trappers  Make  More  Money 
Copy  of  HUNTER  TRADER-TRAPPER, 
a  monthly  magazine,  160  or  more 
Xr'  pages about  steel  traps, snares,  dead- 
falls, trapping  secrets,  raw  fare,  does, 
big  game. bunting,  etc.,  and  a  64-page  booklet  containing 
GAME  LAWS.  Camping  Hints,  etc..  all  for  10  arts. 
A.  R.  Harding  Pub.  Co..   Boi  409,   Columbus,  Ohio 


£3    THE  BIG  BOOKS  OF  1909    £3 


.VOH'  FOR  THE  SOVTH  POLE 


Lieutenant  Sbackleton's  own  narrative 

The  Heart  of  the  Antarctic 

A  Cooplete  Record  ef  His  Anfcrtk  Voyage  of  1907-1909 
Nothing  could  be  more  timely  than  the 
publication  of  this  wonderful  work  by  a 
real  discoverer  whose  achievements  have 
placed  him  on  a  plane  with  such  explorers 
as  Peary  and  Cook.  Although  his  goal  lay 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  his  path  led 
into  a  much  less  explored  section,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  locating  the  South  Magnetic  Pole 
and  came  almost  within  sight  of  the  South 
Pole, 

This  will  be  the  first  exhaustive  work  on 
a  subject  that  is  creating  a  veritable  sen- 
sation in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  not  merely  made 
up  of  newspaper  articles  and  fragmentary 
sketches,  but  is  Lieutenant  Sbackleton's 
ozen  account  of  a  wonderfully  successful 
expedition,  carefully  planned.  Outside  of 
the  important  scientific  facts  and  dis- 
coveries revealed  in  the  book,  it  is  full  of 
exciting  adventure,  and  will  undoubtedly  be 
recognized  as  the  greatest  book  of  explora- 
tion of  the  year. 

READY  IX  XOl'EMBER 

12  color  plates.  3  maps,  and  over  300 
illustrations  from  photographs 

Royal  octavo    Two  volumes 
Cloth,  $10.00  net 


CHARMIXG  GIFT  BOOK 

Legends  tSfe  Alhambra 

By  WASHINGTON  IRVING 

With  an  mrradncnoE  bj  HAMILTON  WRIGHT  MABQ- 

Ir\  ing's  fa- 
moos  eight  leg- 
en  ds  of  the 
Alhambra.  with 
tie  elaborate 
illustration?  es- 
pecially drawn 
for  them  by  Mr. 
Hood,  and  most 
careful  repro- 
dncl ion  and 
tasteuil  book- 
making,  render 
this  volume  the 
most  attractive 
and  valuable 
holiday  book  of 
the  season  of 
1909. 

Eta  berate  I j 

illustrated  zrith 
seven  fvli-rugt 
pictures  in  cthr, 
arcinal  dcaration;.  Jinine-papers.  and  special  :-.-i— 
rsi£n  in  tthrs  and  £<ild,  by  Gccrgt  W.  Hox,d- 

Quarta.     Decorated  cloth.  $3.50  net.     Jr.  a  box. 


The  Lilac  Girl  ^YH&BF** 

Author  cf"Mj  Lady  «f**<  Fte,"  " Btlb."  "An 
Orchard  BtiBCOt,"  "Kitty  cf  the  Rzses,"  etc. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  dainty  books  always  watch 
for  Ralph  Henry  Barbour's  annaa!  holiday  romance. 
as  it  is  sure  to  be  a  delightfully  charming  tale  of  the 
old.  old  story,  yet  ever  new. 

Illustrated  in  nUr  by  Clarence  F.  Urndtratrnd,  ar.d 
birder  decorations  throughout.  Small  quant,.  Dear- 
razed  a.ier  in  gold  mith  mtdallhn.  Cloth,  eih  lop. 
$2.QO.     In  a  btx. 


THE  BIG  XOVEL  OF  iqoq 


Robert  Hichens'  Greatest  Novel 

Bella  Donna 


BELLA 

DONNA 

ROBERT  HTCHEN5 


This  noted 
author  has  re- 
turned to  the 
region  of  his 
g  r  e  a  test  tri- 
umph, Africa, 
and  set  his 
scenes  in  that 
w  o  n  d  e  r  ful 
country.  "Bel- 
la Donna"  is 
infinitely  more 
human  than 
"The  Garden 
of  Allah,"  and 
the  Egyptian 
setting  is  one 
p  e  culia  rly 
suited  to  Mr. 
Hichens"  ex- 
tra o  r  d  inary 
talent.  The 
new  story 
opens  in  London,  but  quickly  changes  to 
the  Nile  and  the  Egyptian  pyramids, 
temples,  and  desert,  where  the  reader  is 
immediately  enchanted  by  the  mystical 
charm  of   that  alluring  atmosphere. 

It  is  a  powerful  drama — a  contest  be- 
tween materialism  and  idealism,  between  a 
man  who  loves  the  soul  and  a  woman  who 
adores  the  body. 

12mo     Decorated  cloth,  $1.50 
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BIG  GAME  HCXTIXG 


Hunting  in  British 
East  Africa 

By  PERCY  C.  MADEIRA 

The  author  has  just  completed  this  rec- 
ord of  a  highly  successful  hunt  through 
the  wilds  of  Africa.  For  years  Mr.  Ma- 
deira has  been  known  as  a  hunter  of  big 
American  game,  and  now  his  exceptional 
success  with  rifle  and  camera  in  the  Afri- 
can veldt  and  jungle  has  resulted  in  this 
fine  book,  which  covers  a  great  variety  of 
in  teres:  and  adventure,  and  shows  what 
perils  big  game  sportsmen  have  to  go 
through.  He  has  only  recently  returned  to 
the  United  States  with  art  unusually  fine 
collection  of  trophies,  after  having  hunted 
over  much  the  same  ground  Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  now  covering. 

The  illustrations,  reproductions  of  photo- 
graphs from  the  author's  own  camera,  are 
truly  remarkable.  These  include  picture; 
of  big  game,  and  small  as  well,  interesting 
camp  scenes,  and  glimpses  of  hunts.  It  is 
without  doubt  the  most  comprehensive  and 
up-to-date  sporting  book  of  the  year. 

READY  IX  XOVEMBER 

Over  100  illustrations     Octavo 
Cloth.  $5.00  net 
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SOME  RECENT  FICTION. 

Trespass,     by     Mrs.     Henry     Dudeney.        Pub- 
lished by  Small.  Mavnard  &  Co.,   Boston  ; 
S1.25. 
This    is    one    of    the    stories    that    are    emi- 
nently   worth    while,    written    with    a    strong 
and    certain    hand    and    of   a    distinct    pS}'cho- 
logical    importance.      The    novelist    who    can 
successfully   assay   the   clay   of  human   nature 
and    show   it   to    be   rich   in   gold    has   done   a 
service  not  easily  to  be  overrated. 

-Vt  a  first  introduction  we  do  not  like  Ste- 
phen Fairmanner.  Indeed,  we  despise  him. 
He  is  a  village  inn-keeper,  physically 
dwarfed,  intellectually  mean,  and  vain  of  his 
absurd  scientific  reading,  politically  ambitious, 
and  inclined  to  be  arrogant,  a  figure  familiar 
enough  to  English  country  life  and  abhorrent 
to  cultured  good  taste.  And  we  do  not  like 
the  empty-headed  pretty  girl  to  whom  he  is 
engaged  to  be  married.  She  does  all  the 
things  that  she  might  be  expected  to  do,  and 


Cover  Design  from  Little.  Broun  &  Co. 

when  the  good-looking  artist  and  scamp,  Oli- 
ver Heron,  conies  upon  the  stage  we  see  at 
once  the  ugly  and  commonplace  tragedy 
ahead  of  us.  Julia  Wing  goes  to  London  to 
buy  her  trousseau,  and  when  Stephen  follows 
her  with  grim  doubt  in  his  heart  he  finds 
that  she  has  deceived  her  relatives  and  is 
missing.  He  follows  her  trail  with  the  te- 
nacity of  a  bloodhound,  finds  her  betrayed 
and  desolate  in  a  wretched  lodging-house, 
mr.rries  her  forthwith,  accepts  the  paternity 
■  of  her  baby,  and  brings  her  home  in  triumph 
with  a  story  of  their  clandestine  marriage 
long  ago.  Stephen  proves  himself  to  be  a 
knight  of  the  old  order,  without  fear  and 
without  reproach. 

He  does  this,  not  once  only,  but  twice, 
for  Heron  reappears  and  once  more  fasci- 
nates Julia  to  the  point  of  elopement.  The 
poor  little  fool  wants  to  live  with  a  gentle- 
man, and  being  a  fool  she  does  not  know 
that  there  was  never  yet  a  finer  gentleman 
than  the  stunted  and  vain  little  inn-keeper 
whom  she  has  married.  She  knows  it  at  the 
last,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  she  con- 
tinues   to    know    it : 

"In  Rosemary  Road,"  she  said  in  gasps,  and 
trying  to  break  from  Stephen,  who  held  her  firm, 
"that  woman — the  fan  d  lady— called  me  a  name 
once — the  name  they  call  wicked  women  by.  And 
it  was  true:  and  it  would  have  been — true — again 
— only " 

"Julia,  Julia!"  Stephen  dragged  her  head  down. 
He  muffled  her  savage  face.  The  fierce  sunset 
light  of  her  eyes  was  behind  a  cloud  for  Heron. 

"Go:"  he  dimly  heard  the  host — and  husband — 
say.  "You  are  making  Mrs.  Fairmanner  quite 
hysterical.  She  talks  at  random.  I'm  letting  you 
off  easy — for  this  most  unwarrantable  insult. 
You'd   better  go." 

And    so   he  kept  it  up  until   the  last,   this   saint, 


Cover  Design    from  John   Lane  Company, 

this  knight,  this  hero.  He  played  a  bold,  winning 
game — of  bluff.  And  he  clothed  everything  in 
common  phrases:  they  always  did;  these  moral, 
these  mediocre  and   utterly  admirable  people. 

Mrs.  Dudeney  has  never  done  anything 
better  than  "Trespass."  It  is  a  book  to  be 
read   and   remembered. 


Anne  Page,  by  Xetta  Syrett.  Published  by 
the  John  Lane  Company.  New  York; 
$1.50. 

Some  of  our  modern  novelists  have  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  to  prove  that  virtue,  in  its 
narrower  meaning,  is  no  longer  an  essential 
part  of  the  ideal  woman.  In  this  instance  the 
author  sets  for  us  a  kind  of  trap  by  telling 
her  story  backward.  '  She  introduces  us  to 
the  Anne  Page  of  mature  years,  sweet  Anne 
Page,    exquisite,   benevolent,   the    lady    bounti- 


ful of  her  village,  the  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend  of  all  that  breathes.  Instinctively  we 
worship  at  the  shrine  of  Anne  Page  and  thank 
God    for    the   perfect   page. 

Only  toward  the  end  of  the  book  do  we  learn 
Anne  Page's  history,  when  she  is  called  upon 
to  counsel  an  erring  woman  still  fast  bound 
in  the  conventional  fetters  of  virtue  and 
terrified  to  find  that  they  are  fetters.  Anne 
Page  herself  had  been  in  love  with  an  artist, 
but  knowing  the  instability  of  the  artistic  tem- 
perament and  its  impatience  under  marital  re- 
straints, she  had  deliberately  become  the  mis- 
tress of  her  lover,  offering  herself  to  him. 
indeed,  in  that  capacity  that  both  alike  might 
be  free  when  the  inevitable  subsidence  of  his 
passion  should  awaken  him  to  other  charms. 
Anne  Page  not  only  did  this  thing,  but  she 
did  it  «ith  thoughtful  deliberation,  and  no 
moment  of  regret  has  ever  come  into  her 
life,  nor  has  it  dimmed  the  saintship  that  was 
made  too  evident  in  the  first  part  of  the  book 
to  be  now  discredited  at  the  end.  It  being  a 
free  country,  we  may  form  such  ultimate  opin- 
ions of  Anne  Page  as  we  choose  under  the 
dictatorship  of  our  religion,  our  convention, 
or  of  our  emancipation  from  both.  It  will 
suffice  here  to  say  that  Anne  Page's  story  is 
told  without  apparent  inconsistencies  and 
with  a  certain  smooth  convincingness.  That 
we  have  never  met  her  like,  nor  expect  to, 
has  nothing  to  do   with  the  case. 


Pharbe  Deane.  by  Grace  Livingston  Hill  Lutz. 
Published   by   the   J.    B.    Lippincott    Com- 
pany, Philadelphia  ;   $1.50. 
When   the   author  wrote  "Marcia   Schuyler" 
she    proved    her    possession     of     an     unusual 
power  to   depict  the  village  girl,  although   we 
may  well   doubt   if   the   sophistications   of  the 
age    have    left    the    country    maiden    quite    so 
pure    and    good    as    before    the    days    of    rail- 
ways.    Marcia  reappears   in   Phtiebe   Deane  as 
leading  an   idyllic  married   life  and   Phcebe  is 
very   much   such   a  girl   as   she  was,   but   with 
the    added    sorrow    of    dependence    upon    her 
half-brother    and    his    shrewish     young     wife. 
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We  are  not  kept  in  much  doubt  as  to  the  end 
of  the  story.  We  know  what  it  will  be  when 
Nathaniel  Graham  surprises  her  in  the  wood 
while  she  is  reading  the  pathetic  letter  left 
to  her  by  her  dead  mother,  but  we  are 
frankly  horrified  by  that  evil  man  Hiram 
Green,  who  in  his  determination  to  marry 
Phcebe  poisons  her  name  throughout  the  vil- 
lage so  that  she  may  be  forced  into  the 
refuge  of  matrimony.  Both  Marcia  and 
Phcebe  belong  to  a  simple  aristocracy  of  beau- 
tiful virtue  that  is  not  so  large  as  it  was 
once.  Their  story  is  told  with  a  candor  and 
sincerity  that  are  among  the  highest  attributes 
of  fiction. 


The  Beggar  in  the  Heart,  by  Edith  Rickert. 
Published  by  Moffat.  Yard  &  Co..  New 
York;  $1.50. 

The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  a 
clever  piece  of  work,  although  one  not  wholly 
free  from  exaggeration.  Her  heroine  is  an 
American  girl  who  is  left  destitute  as  an 
orphan,  adopted  by  an  artist  uncle  and  taken 
to  Paris.  The  uncle  eventually  dies  and  leaves 
her  with  a  very  narrow  income  just  suf- 
ficient to  sustain  her  in  one  of  the  tenement 
houses  of  London.  She  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  Lord  Wharton,  who  is  anxious  to 
marry  her.  but  she  steadily  refuses  him  from 
a  fear  that  as  his  wife  her  philanthropic  im- 
pulses would  be  stifled  in  a  caste  environ- 
ment 

The  artistic  and  the  benevolent  tempera- 
ments are  skillfully  combined  in  the  depiction 
of  the  heroine.  She  identifies  herself  with 
the  people  among  whom  she  lives  and  be- 
comes a  sort  of  angel  in  the  house  while 
pursuing  her  art  work  and  education.  But 
her  philanthropy  seems  a  little  overstrained 
and  is  sometimes  so  unreflecting  as  to  be 
tiresome.  To  harbor  an  insane  charwoman  of 
herculean  build  who  ought  to  have  been  prop- 
erly cared  for  in  a  regular  way  seems  silly. 
and  "Petty-Zou"  would  be  even  more  delight- 
ful than  she  is  if  a  touch  of  discretion  were 
added  to  her  other  charms. 
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"Practical  Recipes" 

By  Mrs.  B.  B.  CUTTER 

A    tiook    of    unrivaled     recipes    never    be- 
fore published,   and   now    is  sue.  I    in 
to  many   re«|uests.      SI.J5    net.      Postage    inc. 

"Christmas  in  Art" 

By  FREDERICK  KEPPEL 

A  collection  of  valuable  illustration^, 
showing  the  Nativity  and  the  Christmas 
season  as  figured  by  the  old  masters,  with 
a  characteristic  and  sympathetic  texi.  SJ.50 
net.      Postage    10c. 

"The  Face  of  China" 

By.  E.  G.  KEMP 

A  remarkable  series  of  travel  sketch e~ 
by  an  indefatigable  voyager  who  has  trav- 
eled twice  throughout  Central  China  in  the 
last  few  years.  Richly  illustrated  in  color 
and  in  black  and  white.  ?6  net.  Postage 
J  7c. 

"Peter  Homunculus" 

By  GILBERT  CANNAN 

A  quaint  novel  of  modern  London,  tell- 
ing the  story  of  a  young  fellow  who  find- 
employment  with  an  old  bookseller,  inherits 
money  from  him,  goes  through  King's  Col- 
lege, and  indulges  in  divers  love  affairs. 
$1.50. 

"Sir  Guy  and 

Lady  Rannard" 

By  H.  N.  DICKINSON 

The  story  of  a  poor  girl  who  makes  a 
rich  marriage,  and  then  wonders  if  she 
has  non-happiness.  "Xo where  more  mov- 
ingly  in  recent  fiction  has  been  depicted 
that  magical  transformation  of  the  mature 
and  self-centred  virgin  into  the  devoted 
wife."' — _Y.    1".  Evening  Post. 


Frederick 
M.  Smith 


Illustrated  by   F.    R.    Shaler. 

A    bright,    snappy    story'    of    an    American 

girl    and    her    lover,    with    their    surprising 

adventures    in    Tangiers   on    leaving   the   big 

American    tourist    ship    for    a    stroll.      SI. 50. 

"On  the  Lightship" 

By  HERMAN  KNICKERBOCKER 
VIELL 

A  posthumous  collection  of  short  stories. 
for  which  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Janvier  has 
written   an    introduction.     SI. 50. 

"The  Black  Sheep" 

By  JOSEPH  SHARTS 
Pictures   by  JOHN    RAE. 
A     Western     story    of    a    young     Harvard 
student    who    is    called    ■the    black    sheep." 
but   who   in  the  end  is  vindicated  and    finds 
a    charming    hride.      $1.50. 

"Treasure  Trove" 

By  C.  A.  DAWSON-SCOTT 

A  tale  based  on  the  text  of  finding  is 
keeping.  "An  amusing  and  original  storv." 
says   the    Xew    York    Globe.      $1.50. 

"Of  the  Imitation 
of  Christ" 


"THE 
SON 

OF 

MARY 
BETHEL" 

By  ELSA 
BARKER 

A  story  of  Christ 
in  modern 
en  vi  ronment. 
"There  is  no 
thought  of  ir- 
reverence in  the 
reader's  mind," 
says  the  Indian- 
ap  ol  is  News. 
"One  feels  in- 
clined to  recom- 
mend this  ver- 
sion of  a  won- 
derful life  to 
Sunday  School 
teachers  and 
clergymen.  It 
would  vitalize 
much  of  the 
teaching  and 
preaching  of  to- 
day."    $1.50. 

"The  Life  of 

Paul  Verlaine" 

By  E.  LEPELLETIER 

The    author    of    this    book    was    at    school 
with    \  erlaine.    knew    him    intimately    all    his 
*  t     him     money — procured     him    em- 
ployment,   and    found    publishers      for     his 

eras.      A  graphic   picture  of   the   real    Ver- 
laiae,    and    a   wonderfullv   vivid   criticism    of 
his    works.       Demi    Svo.       Illustrated.       \ 
net.      Postage  JOc. 

"Shakespeare 

Allusion  Book" 

Containing  ail    references  to    Shakespeare 
from     1591     to     1700,    arranged    in    chrono- 
logical    order.        Edited     bv     I.     T.     Monro 
Cloth.      Demi    Svo.      Gilt        ps, 
net.      Postage  40c. 

"Confessions  of  a 

Macedonian  Bandit" 

By  ALBERT  SONNICHSEN 

The  author  went  to  Macedonia  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Rev..::: 
thus  seeing  things  from  the  turbulent  Bal- 
kan inside.  A  lively  and  readable  ace 
of  recent  events  in  Turkey.  With  1<:.  pic- 
tures taken  by  the  aul  net. 
Postage    10c 

"Grimm's 

Animal  Stories" 

A    selection    from    thos*     -         -    by    the 
brothers     Grimm     which      contain      animals. 
with    attractive    color    pictures    and    decora- 
-    by   John    Rae.      Quarto. 

"The  Animals 
in  the  Ark" 

By  A.  GUIZOT 


A  fascinating 
F  r  e  nch  "juve- 
nile." trans- 
lated by  Edgar 
Mills.  Pictures 
in    colors.    $1.25.   ■ 
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By  THOMAS  a  KEMPIS 

The  translation  by   Richard    Whytford   in    1536.  edited   bv   Wil- 
fred   Kaynol,    and    with    an    historical    introduction.      Picl 
Russell     l-'lint.       Cloth.       Gilt     top.       S3  I 
Postage    1-c. 
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MODERN  ROMANCE. 

The  Southerner,  Being  the  Autobiography 
of  Nicholas  Worth.  Published  by  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York;  §1.20. 

Life  in  the  Southern  States  since  the  Civil 
War  has  been  the  inspiration  for  many 
novels,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  find  one  of 
more  serious  and  penetrating  force  than  "The 
Southerner"  or  one  that  more  faithfully  dis- 
sects the  paralyzing  effects  of  an  historical 
sentiment.  The  end  of  the  war  fastened  a 
traditional  fetish  upon  the  Southern  mind  and 
the  fetish  became  a  blight  upon  industry, 
upon  thought,  and  upon  ambition.  Infatu- 
ated by  the  distortions  of  her  own  history, 
the  South  went  upon  her  knees  to  the  past 
and  forgot  the  future  and  its  possibilities  in 
her  veneration  for  a  phantom. 

Nicholas  Worth  as  a  boy  sees  the  end  of 
the  war  and  he  touches  lightly  upon  the  per- 
sonal tragedies  that  followed.  He  tells  us 
of  an  encounter  with  the  Ku-Klux  Klan,  as 
otherwise  "my  whole  story  might  be  dis- 
credited." His  father  is  shot  by  marauders 
and  there  is  a  touching  picture  of  his  aunt, 
one  of  'the  "war  spinsters"  who  always  wrote 
to  her  dead  lover  on  the  anniversary  of  what 
should  have  been  her  wedding  day — "I  can 
not  write  'good-by'  because  you  are  always 
with  me,  oh  brave  captain  of  my  life."  Then 
Nicholas  goes  to  school  and  he  shares  his 
room  with  two  others,  and  at  night  those 
three  boys  kneel  in  prayer  for  their  country 
and  pledge  themselves  that  "she  shall  rise 
again  to  claim  her  own  right  influence  in  the 
world.  Keep  us  strong  and  resolute,  for 
Christ's  sake."  And  then  they  take  the  oath  : 
"Before  God  and  these  witnesses,  I  swear  to 
be  loyal  and  true  to  my  country  and  to  let 
no  selfish  motive  move  me  from  this  re- 
solve." 

When  Nicholas  goes  North  he  learns  many 
things  that  stand  him  in  good  stead,  as  well 
as  get  him  into  hot  water,  upon  his  return. 
Not  once  does  he  realize  the  terrible  insin- 


From    "A    Volunteer   with   Pike,"    by   Robert 
Ames  Bennet.    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

cerities  into  which  sentiment  can  be  betrayed, 
but  the  knowledge  comes  soon  enough.  There 
is  a  meeting  to  arrange  for  a  monument  to 
the  women  of  the  Confederacy'  and  Colonel 
Stringweather — we  all  know  him — spreads  his 
oratorical  pinions  to  the  air  and  soars,  posi- 
tively soars.  But  "Professor  Billy"  would 
have  the  monument  take  the  form  of  a  great 
school,  but  this  idea  does  not  suit  the  view  of 
the  gallant — and  always  patriotic — colonel. 
He   wants   no   "infernal   educational   scheme" : 

Don't  you  know,  professor,  that  we  have  this 
meeon'  of  the  Daughters  here  now  to  warm  up  the 
women  to  the  old  soldiers?  A  political  cam- 
paign's comin'  on  before  mighty  long,  and  the 
ladies  must  help  in  their  own  sweet  ways,  God 
bless  'em.  Give  'em  a  rest  on  your  educational 
scheme.  They  don't  want  to  think.  We  want  to 
work  up   sentiment. 

Nicholas  begins  to  teach  school,  and  to  the 
disgust  of  the  colonel  he  teaches  niggers. 
This  is  a  "ticklish  bus'ness.  The  nigger  mus' 
keep  his  place  in  our  civilerzation,"  says  the 
colonel.  Then  Nicholas  finds  that  the  history 
text  books  are  one-sided ;  that  they  delib- 
erately suppress  facts ;  that  they  say  nothing 
of  the  dissatisfaction  with  Jefferson  Davis 
which  makes  two  Confederate  States  threaten 
to  secede.  And  so  Nicholas  writes  a  pamph- 
let, but  Captain   Bob  Logan  doesn't  like  it: 

Why,  man,  there  are  some  things  you  can't  say. 
All  history  is  a  perversion  or  a  suppression  of 
some  facts — generally  of  the  main  facts;  and  the 
only  history  of  themselves  that  these  people  will 
accept  must  conform  to  their  pet  perversions  and 
suppressions. 

There  is  to  be  a  great  meeting  of  Con- 
federate vet  ;rans,  and  one  of  the  organizers 
begs  Nicholas  to  "help  the  ladies  out  with 
their  old  soldier  racket."  He  is  an  old  sol- 
dier hims'  f  and  so.  can  talk  as  he  pleases, 
'--:  big  -er  humbug  never  was  hatched  than 


_:ing    for    private    consumption.      Just    as 
-lire's    an    election    to    be    won,    I'm    for 


the  tattered  veteran,  to  the  last  roan.  If  one 
party  did  not  have  the  ol*  Confed',  and  if  the 
other  didn't  have  the  nigger,  dinged  if  I  know 
what  we'd  do — we  who   have  to  save  the  country. 

Of  course  Nicholas  is  discharged  from  the 
school  by  the  combined  forces  of  "the  church, 
and  the  ex-Confederates,  and  the  pious  lady, 
and  our  honored  dead,  and  Anglo-Saxon 
'civilerzation'  "  : 

Many  a  man  during  these  years  had  his  career 
cut  short  by  the  simple  process  of  invoking  these 
forces  against  him.  You  will  find  them  in  almbst 
every  Northern  and  Western  State  in  the  Union 
— men  with  the  same  burning  patriotism  that  we 
bound  ourselves  to  at  college,  now  winning  success 
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at  every  calling  and  hoping  in  quiet  hours  of  self- 
communion  that  a  chance  may  yet  come  for  them 
to  show  the  genuineness  of  their  boyhood's  ambi- 
tion. The  backwardness  of  the  Southern  people  is 
to  a  great  extent  the  result  of  this  forced  emigra- 
tion of  many  of  its  young  men  who  would  have 
been  the  leaders  of  the  people  and  builders  of  a 
broader  sentiment. 

It  is  a  striking  story,  a  story  full  of  a  pro- 
found and  melancholy  truth  and  told  with  a 
convincing   dignity. 


Zandrie,  by  Marian  Edwards  Richards.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Century  Company,  New 
York;    $1.50. 

It  is  only  a  convent  education  joined  with 
an  unusual  heredity  that  could  produce  such 
a  character  as  Zandrie.  The  romance  of  her 
life  begins  when  the  Furness  boy  rides  into 
her  vision,  a  wild  3-oung  rascal  who  would 
surely  have  gone  to  the  devil  by  way  of  the 
Paris  studios  but  for  the  accident  that  pre- 
vents his  return  to  France  and  brings  him 
shattered  and  helpless  to  the  convent  and  to 
the  care  of  Zandrie.  And  when  Zandrie  hears 
ultimately  that  her  knight  errant  will  never 
ride  or  walk  again  and  that  he  is  a  prisoner 
for  life  in  his  city  home,  she  forthwith  creeps 
away  from  the  convent  with  her  exact  fare 
in  her  pocket  and  so  finds  her  way  to  her  hero 
by  the  guidance  of  Providence,  who  acts 
through  a  friendly  policeman. 

Zandrie  knows  no  reason  why  she  should 
not  live  with  the  boy,  who  is  now  a  man. 
She  is  furiously  and  passionately  in  love  with 


Charles  A.  Eastman,  author  of  "Wigwam 
Evenings."     Little,   Brown    &    Co. 

him,  but  for  her  the  ultimate  of  love  is  no  more 
than  companionship  and,  in  this  case,  of 
guardianship.  But  the  boy  is  a  gentleman, 
and  although  he  is  mightily  enamored  of  the 
strange  and  beautiful  waif  who  thus  proposes 
to  annex  him,  he  knows  that  he  must  neither 
love  her  nor  marry  her,  and  so  be  finds  her 
a  suitable  chaperon  and  tries  to  efface  him- 
self. In  her  desolation  Zandrie  allows  herself 
to  be  persuaded  into  marriage  with  a  good 
and  worthy  doctor,  but  then  conies  the  tardy- 


revelation  of  the  meaning  of  marriage  and 
naturally  she  leaves  her  husband  before  the 
ceremony  is  two  hours  old. 

Never  mind  what  becomes  of  Zandrie. 
The  story  itself  will  explain  that,  even  at 
some  defiance  of  our  conventions,  but  our 
hearts  go  out  to  ber  in  applause  when  she 
says,  "I'll  show  him  where  the  perfect  flowers 
grow."  Truly  a  most  winsome  maiden  and 
quite  untarnished  by  the  volcanic  fires  that 
know  no  laws  but  their,  own  power. 


for  the  honor  of  even  a  kick.  Of  course 
"The  Odd  Man"  is  artistically  exaggerated, 
but  its  every  character  is  a  type  and  one 
easily  to  be  recognized  by  those  who  know 
the  social  pettiness  that  finds  its  last  refuge 
in    the    English   village. 


Big  John  Baldwin,  by  Wilson  Vance.  Pub- 
lished by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York; 
$1.50. 

This  novel  is  otherwise  described  as  being 
"extracts  from  the  journal  of  an  officer  of 
Cromwell's  army,  recording  some  of  bis  ex- 
periences at  the  court  of  Charles  I  and  sub- 
sequently at  that  of  the  Lord  Protector  and 
on  the  fields  of  love  and  war,  and  finally  in 
the  colony  of  Virginia,  edited  with  sparing 
hand." 

We  are  introduced  to  the  hero  and  also 
to  Cromwell  in  the  year  1638,  and  therefore 
some  time  before  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  we  follow  the  career  of  John  Bald- 
win through  the  struggle  and  onward  to  the 
less  strenuous  days  in  Virginia.  It  is  a  well- 
told  story',  historically  accurate,  and  rich  in 
incident. 


The  Odd  Man,  by  Arnold  Holcombe.  Pub- 
lished by  the  John  Lane  Company,  New 
York;   $1.50. 

The  English  caste  system  in  its  perfection 
can  be  studied  effectively  only  in  the  English 
village  with  its  divisions  into  social  strata, 
each  one  obsequiously  fawning  upon  the  upper 
layer  and  insolently  browbeating  the  lower. 
We  have  them  all  in  "The  Odd  Man,"  from 
Mrs.  Wilton,  who  lives  upon  her  income  and 
therefore  need  lick  no  boots  but  the  squire's, 
down  to  "the  odd  man"  himself,  who,  being 
only  a  laborer,  and  an  independent  one  at 
that,  gets  his  boots  licked  by  no  one.  But 
his  time  comes  at  last,  when  an  uncle  in  Aus- 
tralia leaves  him  a  fortune  and  the  village 
prostrates    itself    at    his    feet    and    begs    him 


The  Yellow  Circle,  by  Charles  E.  Walk.  Pub- 
lished by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago  ; 
$1.50. 

Dorothy  Day,  about  to  be  married  to  Le- 
conte  Gibbs,  is  already  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  church  awaiting  the  ceremony  when  a 
rough,  uncouth  fellow  forces  his  way  through 
the  attendants,  places  something  in  her  hand 
and  whispers  in  her  ear.  The  bride  pales, 
hurriedly  withdraws  and  vanishes,  leaving  no 
trace  behind.  What  has  become  of  Dorothy 
Day? 

It  takes  nearly  four  hundred  pages  to  an- 
swer this  question  and  properly  to  introduce 
us  to  a  secret  society,  a  band  of  desperate 
criminals,  and  a  series  of  the  most  sensa- 
tional events. 


The  Oath  of  Allegiance  and  Other  Stories,  by 

Elizabeth    Stuart    Phelps.       Published    by 

the    Houghton    Mifflin    Company,    Boston 

and  New  York;  $1.25. 

It    need  "hardly    be    said    that    these    short 

stories  are  of  the  excellence  that  we  associate 

with    the    name    of    the    author.      There    are 

eleven    in    all,   and   while   they   are    of   nearly 

uniform  merit,  perhaps  the  one  entitled  "His 

Soul  to   Keep"  will   make  the  strongest  mark 

upon  the   imagination.  ,  An   invalid  wife  has 

a    sort    of    mystic    vision    of    her    husband,    a 

Washington  politician.     She  sees  him  tempted 

to  a  dishonorable  act,  and  in  some  mysterious 

way    the    strength    of   her   yearning   comes    to 

him  as  a  reinforcement  of  conscience,  and  so 

he  saves  his  honor  by  refusal. 


The  A.  R.  Harding  Publishing  Company, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  have  published  a  little  vol- 
ume on  "Canadian  Wilds,"  by  Martin  Hunter, 
and  covering  such  subjects  as  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  the  Northern  Indians  and  their 
modes  of  hunting,  etc. 
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JOHN  MUIR'S         Our  National  Parks 

A  new  holiday  edition,  with  32  fine  illustrations  from  photographs  taken  by  Herbert 
W.  Gleason,  who  has  studied  the  country  under  the  guidance  of  the  author.  The.  Only 
Guide  to  Our  Great  Parks.     §3.00  net.     Postage   18  cents. 

Stickeen:  The  Story  of  a  Dog 

"A  thrilling  little  story.  .  .  .  Has  th3t  fine  charm  of  style  so  notable  in  Mr.  Muir"s 
other  writing,  a  style  which  none  of  the  great  nature  lovers  has  surpassed." — Chicago 
Evening  Post.     60  cents  net.     Postage  7  cents. 

LOWELL'S  famous  country  idyll  The  Courtin' 

Over  40  illustrations  in  color  by  ARTHUR  I.  KELLER 

"It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  beautiful  and  altogether  satisfactory  gift  book  than 
this." — Washington   Star.     $1.50  net.     Postage   15    cents. 

ANNA  A.  ROGERS'S  Why  American  Marriages  Fail 

Brilliant  discussions  upon  the  different  phases  of  this  vital  question.  For  shrewd, 
common  sense,  searching  insight  and  forcible  and  piquant  expression,  this  is  a  most 
remarkable  book.     $1.25  net.     Postage  12  cents. 

KATE  DOUGLAS  WIGGIN'S         Susanna  and  Sue 

"The  sweetest  and  simplest  of  stories.  .  .  .  Sue  is  a  fit  companion  for  Rebecca, 
Timothy  and  all  the  other  lovable  Wiggin  children." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Fully  illustrated  by  Alice  Barber  Stephens  and  N.  C.  Wyeth.  $1.50  net.  Postage 
15   cents. 

ARNOLD  HAULTAIN'S         Hints  for  Lovers 

Wise  and  witty  sayings  about  the  Tender  Passion.  For  all  lovers,  past,  present,  or 
prospective,  married  or  single,  it  will  be  "the  book  of  the  year."  Tastefully  bound. 
$1.00  net.     Postage  10  cents. 

JAMES  O.  FAGAN'S         Labor  and  the  Railroads 

A  fearless  analysis  of  labor  conditions  today,  written  with  a  first-hand  knowledge, 
a  vigor  of  analysis,  and  a  picturesqueness  of  style  seldom  equaled.  $1.00  net  Postage 
11  cents. 

When  She  Came  Home  From  College 

By  MARIAN  K.  HURD  and  JEAN  B.  WILSON 

A  breezy  tale  of  what  happens  to  a  college  graduate  when  she  tries"  to  take  her  place 
in  the  home  circle.  The  story  presents  an  intresting  view  of  a  much  discussed  question. 
Illustrated.     $1.15   net.     Postage   12  cents. 

HENRY  A.  SHUTE'S         Farming  It 

The  amusing  experiences  of  a  young  lawyer  who  takes  to  farming  for  recreation, 
by  the  author  of  "The  Real  Diary  of  a  Real  Boy."  Illustrated  by  Reginald  Birch. 
$1.20  net.     Postage   12  cents. 

Dr.  WOODS  HUTCHINSON'S         Preventable  Diseases 

A  readable  and  helpful  book,  written  with  vigorous  humor  and  full  of  practical 
information  regarding  common  maladies.     $1.50  net.     Postage  13  cents. 
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FOR  YOUNG  AND  OLD. 

Christmas  in  Art,  by  Frederick  Keppel.     Pub- 
lished   by    Duffield    &    Co..    New    York; 
$2.50. 
A    much    larger    volume    might    easily    have 
been    compiled    from    the    material    available, 
but   no    doubt   the    author   is    well   advised    to 
leave  us  with  a  desire  for  more.     He  tells  us 
that    the    authorities    of    the    British    Museum 
and    of    the    Bibliotheque    Nationale    accorded 
him  the  unusual   favor  of  allowing  him  to  re- 


twelve  heroes.  First  comes  "The  Lady  in 
Chief,"  or  Florence  Nightingale.  "Prisoners 
and  Captives"  is  an  account  of  John  Howard, 
and  then   follow  "Hannibal,"  "The  Apostle  of 
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necessarily  compress  its  descriptive  and  his- 
torical matter  into  very  narrow  limits,  and 
that  the  work  should  be  anything  more  than 
a  catalogue  speaks  much  for  the  skill  of  the 
author.  But  it  is  a  good  deal  more  than  a 
catalogue.  Beginning  with  the  prehistoric  art 
of  Great  Britain,  it  leads  us  down  to  the 
present  day  not  only  along  the  line  of  paint- 
ing, but  also  along  the  parallel  lines  of  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture.  Certainly  nothing 
cuiild  be  more  useful  as  an  epitome  of  the 
subject  or  as  a  guide  book  for  visiting  stu- 
dents whose  time  is  limited.  The  volume  be- 
longs to  the  "General  History  of  Art"  series, 


Cover  Design  from  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

produce  many  rare  original  prints  now  used 
to  illustrate  this  book,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  the  illustrations  form  a  particularly  at- 
tractive feature. 

There  are  thirty-one  of  these  illustrations, 
representing  the  Dutch,  Florentine,  French, 
Flemish,  Paduan,  German,  Lombard-Milanese, 
Venetian,  and  Spanish  schools,  all  of  them 
admirably   reproduced. 

It  would  have  been  better  had  the  letter- 
press been  confined  to  pictorial  art  and 
the  material  supplied  by  the  illustrations. 
As  it  is  we  have  a  lot  of  discursive,  irrelevant, 
and  inadequate  matter  about  Christmas  litera- 
ture and  customs,  while  poor  Swinburne  is 
dragged  in  by  the  heels  in  order,  apparently, 
to    provide    a    background    for    the    superior 
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the    Lepers,"    or   Father    Damien ;    "The   Con-  j 
stant    Prince,"    or    Fernando    of    Spain;    "The, 
Marquis   of   Montrose,"   "A   Child's   Hero,"   or  j 
Henry    Havelock ;    "Conscience    or    King,"    or  j 
Thomas   More ;    "The   Little   Abbess,"   or  Jac- 
queline   Arnauld;    "Gordon,"    "The    Crime    of 
Theodosius,"    and    "Palissy   the    Potter."      All 
these    stories    are    told    wi'.h    a    dignified    sim- 
plicity suited  to  the  child's  mind  and  with  ap- 
propriate illustrations,  both  plain  and  colored. 
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poetic  achievements  of  Bishop  Heber.  The 
fact  that  the  author  is  not  always  clear  as 
to  what  Swinburne  is  "driving  at"  while  he 
can  clearly  understand  the  bishop's  verses 
may  be  a  proper  subject  for  self-communings, 
but  it  seems  to  lack  public  interest.  But  the 
illustrations  are  good  without  qualification. 


The  Story  of  HerewarO ,  by  Douglas  C.  Sted- 
man,  B.  A.  Published  by  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York;  $1.50. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  tell  a  satisfactory 
story  of-  Hereward  and  his  great  fight  against 
the  Normans  without  a  judicious  admixture 
of  fiction,  but  Mr.  Stedman  has  done  his  work 
so  well  that  his  fiction  becomes  fact.  He 
gives  us  the  whole  life  of  bis  hero  from  boy- 
hood to  the  day  when  he  died  with  sixteen 
dead  foes  around  him,  and  with  the  one  ex- 
ception of  Charles  Kingsley  the  story  has 
never  been  better  told  or  in  a  way  better 
suited  to  the  boy's  library.  The  print  is  of 
comfortable  size  and  the  many  illustrations  by 
Gertrude  Demain  Hammond,  R.  L,  are  ex- 
ceptionally good. 


Art  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Armstrong.  Published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York;  $1-50. 

But  for  a  very  careful  condensation  it  might 
be  said  that  the  author  has  peopled  his  three 


From  "Kathleen  in  Ireland."  by  Etta  Blaisdell 
McDonald.     Little,   Brozcn    &    Co. 

of    which    some    fourteen     volumes     are     in 
preparation. 

The  Stowaway,  by  Louis  Tracy.  Published  by 
Edward  J.  Clode,  New  York. 
No  one  tells  a  better  story  of  adventure 
than  Mr.  Tracy.  Here  we  have  a  young 
woman  who  stows  herself  away  on  board  the 
Andromeda,  bound  for  Pernambuco,  in  order 
to  frustrate  her  uncle's  intention  to  marry 
her  to  a  man  seventy  years  of  age,  and  be- 
fore her  discovery  is  a  day  old  we  see  that 
she  will  fall  in  love  with  the  enterprising 
young  second  officer.  Calling  for  water  at  a 
Brazilian  penal  establishment,  the  Andromeda 


gets  herself  involved  in  the  escape  of  a  pre- 
tender to  the  presidency,  and  circumstance^ 
compel  the  captain  and  crew  to  throw  in  their 
lot  with  the  fugitive,  who  is  eventually  landed 
where  his  faithful  and  ever  revolutionary 
army  awaits  him.  There  is  shipwreck,  piracy, 
and  fighting  galore,  and  events  move  trip 
pingly  up  to  the  church  door. 

Mr.   Tracy    writes  a  closely   connected   story 
with     all     the    chinks    filled     in     and     with     HO 

affronts  to  the  probabilities.     In  other 
he   writes   carefully. 

A  Mother's  List  of  Books  for  Children,  com- 
piled   by    Gertrude    Weld    Arnold.      Pub- 
lished   by    A.    C.    McClurg    &    Co.,    Chi- 
cago;   $1. 
This  is  practically  a  catalogue  of  children's 
books    with    short    appended    reviews.     The 
choice  seems  to  be  good.    None  of  the  "goody 
goody"  variety  are  in  evidence,  while  the  se- 
lection  as   a   whole    shows    a    robust    common 
sense  that  should  commend  it  to  mothers  who 
are   properly    solicitous   about    their   children's 
reading.     The  value  of  the  book  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  both  publishers  and  price  are 
given  in  every  instance. 

Anne    of    Avonlea,    by    L.     M.     Montgomery- 
Published  by  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Bost-.n  ; 
$1.50. 
The  author  is  one  of  the  few  writers  of  to- 
day   who    can    produce    stories    acceptable    to 
the  young  girl,  the  stories  that  the  young  girl 
wishes  to  read  rather  than  those  that  maturer 
wisdom   thinks   she   ought   to   read.      Anne   of 
Avonlea    is    wholly    human,    fresh    and    fasci- 
nating,   while    the    delineation    of    her    pupils 
could    come    only    from    a    rich    fount    of    ex- 
perience and  sympathy. 


The  title,  "Trees  Every  Child  Should 
Know,"  sufficiently  explains  the  purport  of  a 
book  by  Julia  Ellen  Rogers  that  has  just  been 
published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New 
York.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  work  has 
been  done  with  care,  that  the  descriptions  are, 
clear,  and  that  the  illustrations  are  numerous 
and  good.     The  price  is  $1.20. 


Cover  Design  from  lohn  Lane  Compan 


hundred  pages  too  densely.  A  book  of  such 
a  size,  upon  such  a  subject,  and  one  that 
finds  room  for  six  hundred  illustrations  must 


A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO.'S 


FALL  ANNOUNCEMENT  of  NEW  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  1909 

Appeared  Complete  in  The  Argonaut  for  October  16 

The  new  Fall  lines  are  the  most  comprehensive 
in  number  of  titles  and  variety  of  subject  ever 
brought  out  by  this  house  in  a  single  season. 
The  new  list  is  especially  rich  in  books  for  the 
Holidays  and  for  Young  People. 

We  make  a  particular  point  of  carrying  at  our  5an  Francisco  office 
a  Complete  Stock  of  our  publications  for  the  convenience  of 
libraries  and  private  buyers  on  this  Coast.    Order  from  your  bookseller 

We  should  be  glad  to  send  you  our  catalogue 

A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO.,  Publishers 

New  York  CHICAGO  San  Francisco 


The    Red    Book    of    Heroes,    by    Mrs.    Lang, 
edited    by    Andrew    Lang.      Published    by 
Longmans,    Green    &    Co.,     New    York ; 
$1.60. 
Nothing  becomes   a   child   so   well   as   hero- 
worship,  and  even  though  it  be  somewhat  op- 


From    "Redney    McGaw,"    by   Arthur   E.   Mc- 
Farlane.     Little,  Brown   &   Co. 


posed  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  it  is  a  cult 
that  must  return  and  with  beneficent  effect. 
It  is  a  psychological  law  that  we  grow  like 
unto  the  thing  that  we  admire,  and  we  can 
do  no  greater  service  to  the  child  than  to 
stimulate  its  imagination,  and  therefore  its 
emulation,  by  heroic  figures. 

In  this  beautiful  book  Mrs.  Lang  deals  with 


Some  of  LITTLE,  BROWN  &   COMPANY'S  New  Books 


Old  Boston  Days  and  Ways 

By  MARY  CAROLINE  CRAWFORD 

Deals  in  a  sprightly  manner  with  the  period   from  the  dawn   of  the 
revolution  until  the  town  became  a  city. 

Profusely    illustrated.     Boxed,    $2.50    net 

The  Speakers  of  the  House 

By  HUBERT  BRUCE  FULLER 

A    comprehensive    and    timely    account    of    the    development    of    the 
official    power    of   the    Speaker. 

With  frontispiece.     Cloth,  $2.00   net;  postpaid,   $2.13 


From  the  Book  of  Life 

By  RICHARD  BURTON 

His    latest    and    best   poems. 

Cloth,   $1.25    net;  postpaid,   $1.31 

Napoleon's  Marshals 

By  R.  P.  DUNN-PATTISON 

Biographies  of  Napoleon's  leaders. 
Portraits.     $3.00   net;  postpaid,  $3.15         

Jeanne  of  the  Marshes 

By  E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM 

A  typical,  captivating  Oppcnheim  story  of  love  and  intrigue. 

Fully  illustrated.     Cloth,  $1.50 

The  Castle  by  the  Sea 

By  H.  B.  MARRIOTT  WATSON 


A  New  "Aunt  Jane"  Book 

The  Land  of  Long  Ago 

By  ELIZA  CALVERT  HALL 

Another  volume  of  Aunt  Jane's  delightful  recol- 
lections of  Kentucky  homes  that  promises  to  be  as 
popular  as  "Aunt    Tane  of  Kentucky." 

Fully   illustrated.     Cloth,   $1.50 


A   tale   of   love    and    romantic    adventure   built    around 
old  castle.  Illustrated. 


i    fascinating 
Cloth,   $1.50 


Richard  Jefferies:   His  Life  and  Works 

By  EDWARD  THOMAS 

The  first  adequate  biography  of  this  great  naturalist,   "not  unworthy 
to  rank  with  the  author's  own  beautiful  'Story  of  My  Heart.'  "- 
limes.  Fully   illustrated.     Cloth,   $3.00   net;  postpaid.   $3.15 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia 

By  Hon.  BERNHARD  R.  WISE 

Depicts    Australia    after    the    manner    of    Bryce's    "American    Com 
monwealth."  With  maps.     Cloth,  $3.00  net;  postpaid,   $3.15 

Nerves  and  Common  Sense 

By  ANNIE  PAYSON  CALL 

Another  practical  book  for  the  m 
by  the  author  of  "Power  Through  Ri 
etc.  Cloth,   $1.25    net;  postpaid,   $1.33 

Your  Child  and  Mine 

By  ANNE  WARNER 

A   volume  of  engaging  sloi  ics  about   chil- 
dren, illustrated.     Cloth,    $1.50 

Veronica  Playfair 

By  MAUD  WILDER  GOODWIN 

A    charming    romance    of    the    eighteenth    century    with    a 
heroine.  Illustrated  in  color.     Cloth, 

Priscilla  of  the  Good   Intent 

By  HALLIWELL  SUTCLIFFE 

An    impressive  story  of  English  country  life  with   a   love  episode  of 
rare  charm.  Cloth.  SI. SO 
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SOME  SERIOUS  STUDIES. 


The  Last  Days  of  Papal  Rome,  by  R.  De 
Cesare.  translated  by  Helen  Zimmern. 
Published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany,  Boston  and  New  York  :   $3.50. 

The  day  may  come  when  we  shall  have  a 
more  intimate  history  than  this,  but  it  will 
not  be  until  sectional  sentiments  have  lost 
the  bitterness  inevitable  to  the  overthrow  of 
ancient  and  mighty  institutions.  Triumph  and 
defeat  lend  themselves  alike  to  historical  dis- 
tortion, and  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  mo- 
mentary despair  to  which  the  author  confesses 
in  his  assault  upon  official  secretiveness  and 
clerical  reluctance. 

It  is  a  period  of  only  twenty  years  with 
which  the  author  deals.  The  overthrow  of 
Xapoleon    had    given    to    the    temporal    power 


From     "Madame    de    Maintenon,"    by    C.    C. 

Dyson,     John    Lane    Company. 

of  the  papacy  a  new  but  a  precarious  lease  of 
life,  and  the  Vatican  ruled,  not  Rome  alone, 
but  the  Apennine.  the  Adriatic  Marshes,  and 
the  Romagna.  It  was  clerical  rule  pure  and 
simple,  with  priests  as  agents  of  a  system 
wholly  ecclesiastical,  and  it  continued  for 
thirty  years  and  until  the  advent  of  Pius  IX. 
Then  came  the  Liberal  movement,  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Roman  republic,  and  the  activities 
of  Garibaldi  and  Mazzini,  momentarily 
checked  by  Austrian  soldiers  in  Romagna  and 
the  Marshes  and  by  the  French  forces  under 
Xapoleon  III  in  the  city  of  Rome. 

But  the  axe  was  at  the  root  of  the  tree. 
and  it  is  here  that  the  author  begins  his 
story-  after  a  luminous  description  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  Pope  and  the  ensuing  government 
by  priests.  Step  by  step  we  see  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  states,  beginning  with  the  re- 
volt of  the  Romagna  and  the  international 
league  of  Crusaders  that  hastened  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  crumbling  tower.  In  1860  came 
the  invasion  of  Garibaldi  and  the  northern 
attack  by  Cavour  with  the  destruction  of  the 
papal  power  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  while  the 
Piedmontese  flooded  into  Umbria  and  the 
Marches  and  fought  the  decisive  battle  of 
Castel   Fidardo. 

It  is  an  excellent  piece  of  history,  however 
keenly  we  may  wish  for  the  amplifications 
that  must  come  with  time.  Signor  De  Cesare 
is  always  judicial.  Above  and  beyond  the 
figures  of  pope  and  king  he  sees  always  the 
greater  impersonal  figure  of  an  Italian  nation, 
and  however  grave  is  his  indictment  of  the 
past,  his  vision   of  the  evils  and  dangers  that 


From    "Inns    and    Tar  ems  of    Old    London." 
by  H.  C.  Shelley.     L.  C.  Page  &   Co. 

followed    is    no    less    clear  or    dispassionate. 

History,  he  says,  will  sneak  the  last  word,  but 
retrogression   is  imposs 

An    introduction    by     G.  M.    Trevelyan,    a 

copious   index,   and   several  illustrations   com- 
plete a  notable  work. 


The    Nature    Study    Idea,    by    L.    H.    Bailey. 

Published    by    the    Macn.illan    Company, 

Xew  York  :  SI. 25. 

~-  protests  against  the  assumption 

:rc-study    idea    is    something   that 

■.i     ihe    domain    of    the    scientist    as 

-  a  product  of  the  common  schools. 

the  natural  science  movement,  in- 


asmuch as  it  does  not  primarily  concern  itself 
with  facts  nor  with  knowledge.  In  the  words 
of  the  author,  "It  is  spirit.  It  is  an  attitude 
of  mind.  It  concerns  itself  with  the  child's 
outlook  on  the  world." 

Those  who  are  responsible  for  the  nature- 
study  idea  are  wise  to  keep  their  movement 
outside  the  restraints  of  organization.  Their 
success  lies  in  the  saturation  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  teachers  with  the  idea  of  its  im- 
portance, not  as  an  additional  branch  of  study, 
not  as  the  subject  matter  for  definite  hours 
of  work,  but  as  a  background  to  the  school 
life,  something  that  can  properly  attach  itself 
and  give  color  to  all  regular  departments  of 
school  work. 

As  to  how  this  can  best  be  done  we  have 
an  indication  in  the  present  volume  that  can 
hardly  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  teachers 
to  whom  nature  study  makes  an  appeal.  The 
child  must  be  brought  to  recognize  his  kin- 
ship with  all  nature,  animate  and  inanimate, 
to  recognize  that  he  is  himself  an  expression 
of  the  same  forces  that  control  the  worlds 
and  the  blades  of  grass.  He  must  be  given 
the  sympathy  of  relationship  with  nature. 

That  the  author  writes  practically  is  the 
highest  possible  praise.  It  is  certain  that  no 
teacher  could  read  his  book  without  advantage 
and   even   inspiration. 


The   Chinese,  by  John   Stuart  Thomson.     Pub- 
lished   by    the     Bobbs-Merrill     Company, 
Indianapolis;  $2.50. 
Knowledge  and  experience  are  not  the  only 
requisites  to  the  successful  study  of  a  foreign 
nation.      Mr.    Thomson    has    both    knowledge 
and  experience,  but  he  has  also  sympathy,  and 
this  saves  him   from  the  too  common  attitude 
of   looking  at  the  Chinese  as  though   through 
the  bars  of  a  cage. 

It  may  be  doubted  if  there  is  any  other 
book  about  China  that  is  at  the  same  time  so 
comprehensive  and  so  well  balanced  or  one 
that  presents  its  subject  with  such  rotundity 
of  vision.     Mr.  Thomson   is  equally  felicitous 


more  grave.  Mr.  Thomson's  book  should  do 
much  to  direct  public  attention  to  a  great  op- 
portunity7, as  well  as  to  the  intervening  dif- 
ficulties that  will  not  grow  less  with  the 
passage  of  time.  The  work  is  embellished  by 
particularly  good  photographs  and  by  e  useful 
map. 

Through     the    Freueh     Provinces,    by    Ernest 
Peixotto.       Published    by    Charles    Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.  Xew  York. 
We  know   much   about   the  large  cities   and 

towns  of  France,  but  the  small  towns  and  the 
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Cover  Design   from  John   Lane  Company. 

villages  have  been  largely  overlooked.  And 
yet  their  historical  and  artistic  charm  is  as 
great  as  that  of  their  more  populous  rivals, 
while  their  distinctively  French  characteristics 
are  still  undiluted  by  the  "barbarian  horde." 
Perhaps  the  automobile  may  do  something  to 
popularize  the  lesser  known  routes,  while  a 
glance  at  Mr.  Peixotto's  book  shows  the  rich 
reward  that  awaits  the  unconventional  trav- 
eler. 

A  valuable  chapter  is  that  on  "Motor-Boat 
Cruises"  down  the  Seine  and  up  the  Oise. 
while  those  who  wish  to  keep  near  the  me- 
tropolis will  find  that  the  chapter  on  "Little 
Journeys  from  Paris"  opens  up  some  delight- 
ful possibilities.  Other  good  chapters  are 
"Motor  Drive*."  "In  Touraine."  and  "In  the 
Land  of  the  Troubadours,"  while  the  many 
vigorous  illustrations  by  the  author  himself. 
who  is  well  known  in  Sin  Francisco  circles, 
add  some  pictorial  evidences  of  an  acceptable 
kind. 


A    Brief    History    of    German    Literature.    by- 
George     Mndison     Priest.       Published    by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Xew    York. 
The  author  explains  that  he   has  based  his 
work    upon    Gotthold    Klee's    "Grundzuge    der 
deutschen   Literaturgeschichte"   and   has   made 
of    it    a    practical    reproduction     of     Professor 
Klee*s    manual.      At    the    same    time    he    has   i 
made  certain   changes  for  the  benefit  oi   Eng-   j 
lish-speaking  readers,  and  has  introduced  some   | 


The    late    H.    K.    Viele,    author    of    "On    the 
Lightship."     Dufficid   &  Co. 

whether  he  is  dealing  with  the  daily  life  of 
the  foreigner,  with  politics,  with  art,  litera- 
ture, or  commerce.  Moreover,  he  has  an  en- 
vious ease  of  illustration  and  of  terse  and 
graphic  description.  It  may  be  that  his 
tendency  to  brevity  and  to  epitomizing  some- 
times leads  him  to  inadequacy,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  paragraph  which  disposes  of  the 
ship  subsidy  problem.  He  says  "the  trouble 
with  the  whole  American  subsidy  question  is 
that  the  rich  railroads  are  allowed  by  gov- 
ernment to  drive  the  American  flag  off  the 
seas  by  making  contracts  with  foreign  ocean 
carriers.  If  the  freight  were,  in  patriotism 
and  in  appreciation  of  the  valuable  govern- 
ment protection  which  has  made  the  roads  a 
success,  refused  to  foreign-owned  steamship 
companies,  the  whole  complexion  of  things 
would  change."  But  surely  it  is  the  inland 
shipper  who  dictates  the  ocean  transportation 
route  and  not  the  railroad  company,  which 
only  obeys  instructions.  And  the  inland  ship- 
per naturally  chooses  the  cheapest  way. 

The  anti  -foreign  feeling  is  suggestively 
handled,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  sustain  the 
general  feeling  that  the  missionaries  are  at 
the  bottom  of  the  trouble.  That  a  Chinaman 
should  be  placed  beyond  the  law  of  his  own 
country  simply  because  he  calls  himself  a 
Christian  is  a  proposition  of  all  others  the 
most  fruitful  in  resentment,  and  the  author 
quotes  with  approval  the  opinion  that  when 
the  missionaries  cease  to  interfere  in  litiga- 
tion in  which  their  converts  are  concerned  we 
shall  see  the  end  for  all  time  of  anti-foreign 
and   anti-Christian    rioting. 

If  the  book  can  be  said  to  have  a  central 
purpose  it  is  arousing  of  American  public 
opinion  as  to  the  vast  future  awaiting  China 
and  the  extent  to  which  America  can  legiti- 
mately profit  by  it.  As  Japan  has  done  in  the 
immediate  past  China  will  do  in  the  imme- 
diate future.  She  looks  to  America  to  secure 
justice  for  her  in  Manchuria,  a  justice  that 
will  open  the  province,  and  indeed  the  whole 
empire,  to  the  trade  of  the  world.  Japan 
feels  that  China  owes  her  the  cost  of  the  war 
and  she  means  to  collect  the  debt,  and  while 
the  American  government  may  be  fully  awake 
to  the  situation  it  is  one  that  becomes  steadily 
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throughout,  in  old-style  gray 
wrapper,  eighty  pages,  octavo, 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  all  booklovers  who  ap- 
ply for  it.  From  year  to  year 
these  Catalogues  have  been 
issued  with  the  view  of  making 
known,  as  no  other  form  of 
advertising  could  make  known, 
The  Mosher  Books  and  what 
they  represent  in  up-to-date 
bookcraft.  All  possible  value 
has  been  put  into  these  books 
by  their  publisher  so  that  to- 
day they  are  the  only  collection 
of  genuine  hand-made  paper 
editions  at  popular  prices  in 
America.  The  Catalogue  it- 
self is  a  bibliography  as  well 
and  stands  alone  both  as  to 
format  and  literary  selections. 


General  Agents  for  the  Exclusive  Sale 
of  the  Mosher  Books  on   the  Coast : 

RAPHAEL  WEILL  &  CO.,  inc..  San  Francisco.  CaL 
Fowler  Bros.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Lipman.  Wolfe  &  Co..  Portland.  Ore. 
Lawman.  Hartford  Company,  Seattle.  Wash. 
Vanghan  &  MomD  Company,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
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Cover  Design   from   L.  C.   Page   cV   Co. 

important  discussions  such  as  that  on  KIop- 
stock's  "Messias."  the  dramas  of  Lessing.  and 
the  literary  tendencies  of  "Young  Germany.  ' 
The  work  is  divided  into  three  sections — Old 
High  German  Period.  Middle  High  German 
Period,  and  Xew  High  German  Period. 
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MARGARITA'S  SOUL 

An    American    Love-Story 

By  "INGRAHAM  LOVELL" 


FOURTH 

EDITION  ON 

PRESS 


Mrs.  Diver's  Indian  rtnunra  h 
iir  characters  i?ho  seem  actually  < 


16  full-page  illustrations  and  numerous  mar- 
ginal drawings.     12mo.     $1.50. 

"The  most  delectable  character  in  recent  fiction. 
Belongs  <with  Du  Manner's  '  Trilby'  and  '  The 
Morals  of  Marcus.'" — New  York  Globe. 

"  Distinctly  refreshing.  At  once  happy  and  excit- 
ing; dreamy ,  yet  full  of  action ;  sad,  yct^joyous  ;  incred- 
ible, yet  natural  as  life." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

CANDLES  IN  THE  WIND 

By  MAUD  DIVER. 

Author  of  "The  Great  Amulet,"  etc-     12ieo.     S1.50. 
The   third   cf  ihe   Stirring   triUgJ     of    East    Indian    romances    begun 
xoith        Captain    Desmond"    and    carried    through       The    Great    Atnu- 
,f  {Upline*!  famous  Indian   stories,  and  she  is  able 


MY  RECOLLECTIONS 

By  the  COUNTESS  OF  CARDIGAN  AND  LANCASTRE 


fii'O.  Profusely  illustrated. 
is  im-nunc  frvm  shit  gtssiper.  zoht  has  seen 
Remarkable." — London  Daily  Express. 
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Paul   Verlaine,  by   Edmond   Lepelletier.      Pub 
lished  by  Duffield  &  Co..  New  York. 

M.  Lepelletier,  deputy  of  Paris,  explains 
in  a  foreword  that  he  undertakes  the  task 
of  biographer  in  deference  to  the  wish  of 
Paul  Verlaine  written  from  his  prison  cell. 
"Let  Lepelletier  defend  my  reputation,"  said 
Verlaine.  "I  rely  upon  him  to  make  me 
known  as  I  was  in  reality,  when  I  am  no 
longer    here."  . 

Doubtless  poor  Verlaine  felt  that  some  kind 
of  post-mortem  rehabilitation  would  be  badly 
needed,  but  he  must  have  wondered  from 
what  source  his  friend  would  procure  the 
material.  Indeed  it  was  scanty  enough  in 
all  conscience,  and  it  is  to  the  author's  credit 
that  he  fights  bravely  against  the  disadvan- 
tages furnished  so  liberally  by  \  erlame's  no- 
torious career.  That  he  loved  Verlaine  we 
can  well  believe,  for  friendship  survives  all 
shocks  save  those  of  ingratitude  and  false- 
ness, and  of  these  Verlaine  had  no  trace. 
Moreover,  he  was,  in  a  narrow  sense,  a  great 
poet.  The  angel  of  mellifluous  sounds  hovered 
unaccountably  over  the  cesspool  of  his  life 
and    compelled    the    attention    even    of    those 


with  so  wide  a  perspective  and  with  so  little 
of  the  missionary  bias  as  to  give  a  distinct 
historical  importance  to  his  work. 

The  period  covered  by  Dr.  Washburn  wit- 
nessed the  emergence  of  the  Turkish  empire 
from  a  state  of  slothful  tragedy  into  the  ex- 
perimental stage  of  self-government  that  it 
now  occupies.  The  author  seems  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  recent  movements  are  indeed 
experimental  and  with  no  guaranty  of  perma- 
nence. Already  the  wild  enthusiasm  and  joy 
of  the  first  days  of  emancipation  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  palace  camarilla  have  passed, 
and  the  various  forces  concerned  are  begin- 
ning to  ask  themselves  if  indeed  they  have 
obtained  what  they  desired.  Nevertheless  it 
was  Robert  College  that  gave  its  initial  im- 
petus to  a  movement  that  has  now  become 
officially  triumphant. 

Fifty  years  is  a  long  time  in  the  modern 
history  of  Turkey.  It  witnessed  the  reign 
and  deposition  of  the  Sultan  Abdul-Aziz,  the 
deposition  of  Murad,  and  the  whole  career  of 
Abd-ul-Hamid.  It  includes  the  war  with  Rus- 
sia and  the  carnival  of  diplomacy  and  intrigue 
that  culminated  in  the  European  conference. 
Then    came    the    Bulgarian    troubles,    the    war 


with    Greece,    and    the    successive    Armenian 
massacres  with  the  final  victory  of  the  Young 


the  author's  educational  work  is  naturally 
foremost  in  his  mind,  its  necessary  correla- 
tion with  political  affairs  gives  to  his  story 
a  broad  political  importance,  while  it  is  emi- 
nently readable  and  entertaining. 


From    "Mastet 
White. 


Painters    of    Britain." 
John    Lane    Company. 


bv    C. 


Turks,    the    deposition    of   Abd-ul-Hamid,    and 
the    enthronement    of    his   brother.      Although 


The  Great   White  Plague,  by   Edward  O.  Otis. 

Published   by   Thomas   Y.    Crowcll   &   Co., 

New  York;  $1. 
The  object  of  the  author  is  "to  present  the 
simple  facts  of  tuberculosis  in  such  a  form 
as  will  be  intelligible  and  interesting  to  the 
layman."  He  has  succeeded  to  admiration, 
and  his  book  should  form  a  valuable  weapon 
in  the  struggle  against  the  white  plague.  Es- 
pecially commendable  is  his  denunciation  of 
the  "heartless,  ignorant,  cowardly  fear"  en- 
tertained by  the  public  toward  the  consumptive. 
Dr.  Otis  tells  us  that  there  are  four  essen- 
tials to  treatment :  (11  competent  and  con- 
tinuous medical  supervision,  (2)  continuous 
outdoor  life,  (3)  good  food,  and  (4)  tran- 
quillity and  hopefulness  of  mind.  We  need 
not  ask  which  of  these  is  the  greatest,  as 
they  are  all  essential,  and  perhaps  the  men- 
tal healers  may  be  pardoned  if  they  make 
capital   from   testimony   so   authoritative. 


William    Watson,    author    of    "New    Poems." 
John  Lane  Company. 

who  shuddered  at  the  horrid  antithesis.  The 
author's  love  for  the  man  and  admiration 
for  his  verse  are  pathetically  evident  upon 
every  page.  It  is  fortunate  that  they  permit 
such   fidelity    of   record. 

It  may  be  that  there  is  a  "legend  of  Paul 
Verlaine"  built  upon  his  own  boasts  of  de- 
pravity. For  his  vice  was  the  only  thing 
that  he  was  proud  of.  He  was  a  poet  and 
therefore  he  exaggerated— his  own  misdeeds. 
He  was  a  poet,  and  therefore  his  own  revolt- 
ing confessions  that  he  was  always  so  willing 
to  make  must  be  accepted  cum  grano  salts. 
It  is  not  much  of  a  defense,  but  it  may  stand. 
Perhaps  Verlaine  was  often  lying  when  he 
painted  his  own  shame,  as,  for  example,  when 
he  tacitly  admitted  the  practice  of  unnatural 
vice.  That  he  drank.  incessantly  and 
habitually,  is  beyond  the  need  of  confession. 
He  was  five  times  in  prison,  three  times  upon 
trivial  charges,  once  for  shooting  a  friend, 
and  once  for  threatening  his  mother.  Dur- 
ing his  last  confinement  he  was  converted, 
but  his  biographer  admits  that,  once  more  at 
liberty,  "he  lost  the  fervor  of  the  neophyte, 
and  his  faith  evaporated,  leaving  only  a^super- 
ficial  and  poetical  taste  for  religion."  He 
became  a  farmer  and  discussed  religion,  phi- 
losophy, and  the  simple  life,  and  his  last  and 
best-known  mistress.  Eugenie  Krantz,  seems 
to  have  loved  him,  and  perhaps  the  long  and 
nearly  unbroken  list  of  her  predecessors  did 
the    same. 

That  Verlaine  was  a  poet  was  his  one   ex- 
cuse for  existence.     But  for  his  prodigality  of 


Sever    Design    from    Duffield    &    Co. 

beautiful  words,  but  for  the  spark  of  divinity 
that  lodged  so  strangely  in  a  vile  habitation. 
we  should  never  have  heard  his  name,  and 
perhaps  the  greatest  service  that  could  be 
rendered  him  would  be  to  bury  and  to  forget 
everything  but  his  verse  and  to  allow  his 
memory  to  live  in  it  alone.  M.  Lepelletier 
has  thought  differently  under  the  stress  of  a 
friendship  that  honors  him,  and  to  it  we  are 
indebted  for  a  biography  that  is  as  mournful 
as  it  is  accurate. 


Fifty     Years     in     Constantinople,    by     George 

Washburn.    D.    D„   LL.    D.     Published  by 

the    Houghton    Mifflin    Company,    Boston 

and  Xew  York  ;  $3. 

Dr.    Washburn    went    to    Constantinople    in 

185S    as    treasurer    of    the     Missions     of     the 

American    Board,    and    eleven    years    later    he 

became   connected   with    Robert    College.      His 

substantial   and   interesting  book  is  practically 

a    record    of    this    connection,    but    he    writes 


The  Wisdom  of  the  East  Series 

Edited  by  L.  CRANMER-BYNG  and  Dr.  S.  A.  KAPADIA_ 


THE  WISDOM  OE  THE  EAST  SERIES  has  been  established 
for  the  definite  purpose  of  enabling  English-speaking  peoples  to 
obtain  a  clear,  comprehensive  and  accurate  understanding  of  Oriental 
thought  and  motif.  To  accomplish  this  purpose  the  editors  have 
clearly  kept  in  mind  the  need  of  tearing  away  the  burden  of  cere- 
monial and  obsolescent  verbiage  that  has  heretofore  obscured  the 
Western  understanding  of  Oriental  Ethics,  Philosophy  and  Religion 
and  to  leave  clearly  defined  the  undeniable  common  sense  of  Eastern 
teachings.  To  do  this,  however,  without  likewise  destroying  the  finer 
philosophical  subtleties,  the  quaint  charm  of  the  text  or  darken  the 
purity  of  thought,  has  been  a  difficult  task,  well  and  creditably  done. 


THE  WAY  OF  THE  BUDDHA 

By  Herbert  Baynes,  M.  R.  A.  S. 


net  $  .60 


BRAHMA-KNOWLEDGE 

\n  outline  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Vedanta  as  set  forth  by  the 
Upanishads  and  by  Sankara.  Edited  by  L.  D.  Barrett.  M.  A., 
Lift.  D.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  U.  C.  L.  ._  .  net  ?  .60 

THE  HEART  OF  INDIA 

Sketches  in  the  History  of  Hindu  Religion  and  Morals.  By  L.  D. 
Barnett,  M.  A..  Litt.  D "<*  *    m 

THE  DIWAN  OF  ABU'L-ALA 

Translated  with  an  Introduction  and  Appendix  by  Henry  Raer- 
lein net?-4° 

THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  KORAN 

Extracts  from  the  Translation  by  Professor  E.  H.  Palmer  and 
Fdited  with  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Arthur  N.  Wollaston,  K.  C. 
I.    E •  "et  $  -40 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  AL  GHAZZALI 

Translated    for   the  first  time   into   English    by    Claud    Field,    M.    A. 

net  ?  -40 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  THE  SOUL 

Rendered  from  the  Arabic  of  Ibn  Tufail  with  an  Introduction  by 
Dr.  Paul  Brdnnle,  F.  R.  G.  S„  M.  R.  A.  S.,  etc.  .  net  S  .40 


THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  PTAH-HOTEP  and  the 
INSTRUCTION  OF  KE  GEMNI 

The  Oldest  Books  in  the  World.     Translated  from  the  Egyptian  with 
an  Introduction  and  Appendix  by  Battiscombe  G.  Gunn.      net  $  .40 

THE  SAYINGS  OF  LAO  TZU 

Translated  from  the  Chinese  with  an  Introduction  by  Lionel  Giles, 
M.  A.  (Oxon.).     16mo.  .  .  .  net  $  .40 

BOOK  OF  ODES  (SHI-KING) 

Translated    fin  part)    with  an  Introduction  by   L.  Cranmer-P.yng. 

net  $   .40 

WOMEN  AND  WISDOM  OF  JAPAN 

With  an  Introduction  by  Shingoro  Takaishi.  .  net  S  .40 

THE  BOOK  OF  FILIAL  DUTY 

With    24   examples    from  the   Chinese   of  the  Hsiao    Ching.      Trans- 
lated   by   Ivan  'chen.  .  ,;el  $  -40 

A  LUTE  OF  JADE 

Being  Selections  from  the  Classical   Poets  of   China,    rendered   into 
English    with    an    introduction    by    L.    Cranmer-Byng.      16mo. 

net  $  .60 

BOOK  OF  HISTORY  (SHU  KING) 

Rendered  and  compiled  by  W.   Corn   Old,   M.   R.    A.   S.       net  $  .40 


ARABIAN  WISDOM 

Selections    and    translations    from    the    Arabic,    by    lohn    \\  ortabet. 
M.D. nrt  *'4° 

THE  TEACHINGS  OF  ZOROASTER  AND  THE 
PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  PARSI  RELIGION 

By  S.  A.  Kapadia,  M.  D.,  L.  R.  C.  P.  .  .  net  $  .60 

THE  SPLENDOUR  OF  GOD 

Being    extracts    from    the    Sacred    writings   of    the    Bahais.    with    an 
Introduction  by  Eric  Hammond.     16mo.  .  .  net  ?  .60 

THE  PERSIAN  MYSTICS 

Vol     I.     Talalu'D-Din    R6mi.     Edited    with    an    Introduction    by    F. 
,r    „      j,  'r.     ■  ■  net  $  .60 

Hadland  Davis.  ■  •  •  -  *    . 

Vol    II      Jami.     Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  F.  Hadland   Davis. 

net   S   -60 

SADI'S  SCROLL  OF  WISDOM 

With  an  Introduction  by  Arthur  N.  Wollaston.  K.  C.  I.  E.    net  $  .40 

THE  ROSE  GARDEN  OF  SA'DI 

Selected    and    rendered    with    an    Introduction    by    L.    Cranmer-Byng. 

net  $  .40 


THE  SAYINGS  OF  CONFUCIUS 

V  new  translation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Confucian  Analects, 
with    an    Introduction    and    Notes  by    Lionel    Giles.    M.    A.    (Oxon.). 

net  $  .60 

THE  CONDUCT  OF  LIFE;  OR,  THE  UNIVER- 
SAL ORDER  OF  CONFUCIUS 

\  translation  of  one  of  the  four  Confucian  hooks,  hitherto  known 
as  The  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,  by   Ku   Hung  Ming,   M.    A.      ( Edin.) 

net  *•  .40 

MUSINGS  OF  A  CHINESE  MYSTIC 

Selections  from  the  philosophy  of  Chuang  Tin.  With  an  Intro- 
duction   by    Lionel    Giles.    M.    A.    (Oxon).  .  net  $  .60 

THE  WISDOM  OF  ISRAEL 

Being  Extracts  from  the  Babylonian  Talmud  and  Midrash  Rab- 
both  translated  from  the  Aramaic  and  Hebrew  with  an  Introduction 
by    Edwin    Collins  Hollicr,    Hebrew    Scholar.    I'.    C    L.  nel   |  -40 


THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  HEART 


By  Rabbi   Bachye.      Translated   with   Introduction  by   Edwin  Collins 
Hollier.  Hebrew  Scholar,  U.  C.  L. 


To  be  had  of  all  dealers  or  direct  from  the  publishers 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY 

31  WEST  TWENTY-THIRD  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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Popular  Autumn  Fiction 

Trespass  Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney 

"Mrs.  Dudeney "s  books  have  all  shown  re- 
markable strength,  literary  feeling  and  capacity 
in  the  depiction  of  character.  But  in  this 
book  she  springs  lightly,  on  tiptoe,  with  winged 
step." — N.    Y.    Times. 

"Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  at  her  best  does  not 
surpass    this." — The   Book   News   Monthly. 

"It  is  masterly,"  says  The  Qutlook,  "a  really 
profound  study  of  motive  and  character;  like 
"Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles,'  it  deals  boldly  with 
the  problems  of  passion,  and  may  offend  in 
this  way,  but,  like  that  book  also,  it  is  essen- 
tially dramatic,  a  searching  exposition  of  hu- 
man nature  under  the  stress  of  conflicting  emo- 
tions." $1.25    net;  postage,    12    cents 

Happy  Hawkins  Robert  Alexander  Wason 

"The  story  of  a  cowboy  told  by  himself;  it 
abounds  in  rollicking  fun,  daring  adventures, 
thrilling  encounters,  and  romance." — Spring- 
field    Union.  . 

"His  story  is  so  good,  and  he  tells  it  with 
such  a  fine  capacity  for  knowing  how  to  do  it, 
that  every  page  does,  indeed,  hold  the  interest 
in  a  grip  that  is  at  first  surprise,  then  admira- 
tion, and  at  last  positive  affection.  The  ques- 
tion is:  Has  any  novel  of  the  \\  est  as  good 
as  this  been  written   since  "The  Virginian*?" 

Illustrated,   $1.50 

Old  Clinkers  Harvey  J.  O'Higgins 

A  story  of  the  New  York  Fire  Department, 
with  the  epic  quality  of  the  tale  of  an  old 
Norse  hero.  So  long  as  brave  deeds  of  self- 
sacrifice  thrill  the  hearts  of  men,  books  like 
"Old    Clinkers"  will  continue  to  be  read. 

Illustrated,    $1.50 

The  Shadow  Between  His  Shoulder  Blades 
Joel  Chandler  Harris 

"The  many  interested  readers  of  the  author's 
previous  works  will  welcome  this  strange  story 
of  Civil  War  times.  Rarely  do  we  have  such 
a  theme  so  interestingly  set  forth." — The  Book 
News  Monthly. 

Illustrated,  50  cents  net;  postage,  6  cents 

Marie  of  Arcady  F.  Hewes  Lancaster 

"With  'Marie  of  Arcady'  I  am  delighted," 
"  writes  Norma  Bright  Carson,  editor  of  The 
Book  News  Monthly.  "Its  sweet  simplicity- 
wins  the  heart.  I  am  so  glad  you  are  publish- 
ing it,   for  I  believe  it  will  succeed." 

Frontispiece,    $1.25 

The  Chronicles  of  Rhoda 

Florence  Tinsley  Cox 

Delicious  chronicles  of  a  little  girl,  set  down 

with    truth,    tenderness,    simplicity    and    humor. 

"A  story  about  children,   not  for  children,  but 

for  grown-ups."  Illustrated   in   color,   $1.25 
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THE  CITIZENS'  ALLIANCE  OF  SAN 
Francisco,  920  Merchants'  Exchange  Building, 
calls  the  attention  of  the  public  to  their  Free 
Labor  Bureaus  located  at  No.  170  Turk  St., 
San  Francisco,  and  804  Broadway,  Oakland. 
All  classes  of  male  help  furnished  absolutely 
free  both  to  employer  and  employee. 
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PROGRESS  IN  PEACE  AND  WAR. 

The  New  New  York,  by  John  C.  Van  Dyke, 
illustrated  by  Joseph  Pennell.  Published 
by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York ; 
$3.50. 

Books  that  are  finely  illustrated  are  often 
indifferently  written,  while  the  best  literary 
style  sometimes  finds  a  foil  in  execrable  illus- 
trations. A  combination  of  the  best  writing 
and  the  best  pictures  is  rare  indeed,  but  we 
have  it  sometimes,  as  in  "The  New  New 
York." 

The  mere  power  to  describe  is  a  poor  equip- 
ment for  the  writing  of  such  a  book  as  this, 
for  of  guide  books,  and  good  ones,  there  is 
already  no  dearth.  Our  interest  in  mere 
buildings  is  of  a  limited  kind,  even  of  the 
kind  to  be  satisfied  by  picture  postals.  The 
real  city,  after  all,  is  a  city  of  people  and 
not  of  bricks,  mortar,  and  steel  frames.  New 
York  was  made  by  her  people,  and  her  future 
is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  gods,  but  of  the 
polyglot  swarms  of  her  streets  and  tenements. 

It  is  in  his  descriptions  of  life  that  Mr. 
Van  Dyke  excels,  a  tumultuous,  savage  life 
that  expresses  itself  regardless  of  forms  and 
conventions  and  hurls  itself  with  relentless 
determination  toward  the  universal  goal  of 
acquisition.  A  real  knowledge  of  New  York 
comes  from  a  study  of  her  streets  and  her 
"quarters,"  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  her  hu- 
manity by  day  and  by  night,  of  the  slow 
fusing  of  her  elements  in  the  crucible  of  a 
common  fever.  And  it  must  be  done  with  the 
sort  of  enthusiasm  that  comes  from  historical 
knowledge    and    hopeful    prevision. 

Mr.  Van  Dyke  does  this  eminently  well 
and  as  only  an  experienced  lover  can  do  it, 
We  can  easily  forgive  his  errors  of  optimism, 
as,  for  example,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
police  and  asks  that  honor  be  given  to  Gen- 
eral Bingham  and  to  the  mayor,  "who  in 
spite  of  party  pressure  and  partisan  virulence 
has   resolutely   sustained   the   commissioner   of 


Lientena)it    Ernest    H.    Shackleton.    author    of 

"The  Heart  of  the  Antarctic."     J.  B. 

Lippincott  Company. 

police  in  his  office  and  in  his  work."  Mr.  Van 
Dyke  is  just  a  day  late  at  the  fair,  but  there 
may  be  better  luck  next  time,  and  meanwhile 
the  Russian  immigrant  will  not  feel  that  he 
is  wholly  in  a  strange  land  so  long  as  he  is 
within  sight  of  the  New  York  policeman  dis- 
persing a  crowd. 

Mr.  Pennell's  illustrations  are  gorgeous  and 
prove  how  pitifully  inadequate  and  inaccu- 
rate is  the  finest  photograph.  He  shows  us 
New  York  as  the  eye  sees  it  and  with  the 
needed  suppression  of  superfluous  detail.  He 
gives  us  twenty-five  plates  in  color  and 
ninety-eight  in  black  and  white,  and  whereas 
we  are  commonly  tempted  to  pronounce  a 
permanent  divorce  with  a  knife  between  fine 
illustrations  and  their  accompanying  letter- 
press, in  this  instance  we  feel  that  the  union 
is  appropriate  and  that  both  branches  of  art, 
the  literary  and  the  pictorial,  are  well  and 
worthily   joined. 


Society  and  Politics  in  Ancient  Rome,  by 
Frank  Frost  Abbott.  Published  by 
Charles     Scribner's     Sons,     New     York ; 

SI. 25. 

Most  of  these  essays  have  already  appeared 
in  magazines,  but  they  are  so  well  written 
and  so  suggestive  that  it  is  well  to  have  them 
in  this  more  permanent  form. 

The  author  seems  to  have  selected  his 
topics  with  a  philosophic  recognition  that  the 
problems  of  today  are  in  no  way  new  to  this 
age,  and  are  little  more  than  a  reincarnation 
of  the  questions  that  disturbed  the  Roman 
empire.  Municipal  politics,  the  theatre,  edu- 
cation, female  suffrage,  were  all  canvassed  in 
ancient  Rome  pretty  much  as  they  are  today, 
and  innovations  and  reforms  were  denounced 
as  the  end  of  civilization  and  a  death  blow 
to  "our  institutions."  Even  the  terminology 
has  a  familiar  ring  about  it,  while  if  our 
political  disputants  could  be  ordinarily  sus- 
pected of  having  heard  of  the  Roman  empire 
we  might  suppose  that  they  had  been  guilty 
of  plagiarism.     Take,  for  instance,  the  speech 


of  Cato  in  his  protest  against  the  women  who 
blocked  the  Forum  in  a  frenzied  appeal  for 
their  "rights."  What  will  they  not  assail,  he 
asks,  if  they  shall  be  successful  now?  "Call 
to  mind  all  the  principles  governing  them  by 
which  your  ancestors  have  held  the  presump- 
tion of  women  in  check,  and  made  them  sub- 
ject to  their  husbands.  Though  they  have 
been  restrained  by  all  these,  still  you  can 
scarcely  keep  them  in  bounds.  Tell  me,  if 
you  let  them  seize  the  privileges  and  wrest 
them  from  you  one  by  one,  and  finally  become 
your  equals,  do  you  think  you  can  stand 
them?  As  soon  as  they  have  begun  to  be 
your  equals  they  will  be  your  superiors." 
Truly  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun. 

Two  essays  are  devoted  to  the  Roman 
woman,  who  is  "dead  yet  speaketh."  Other 
essays,   equally   luminous,    are   on   the   theatre, 
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Petronius,  Petrarch's  Letters  to  Cicero,  mu- 
nicipal politics,  literature,  and  education. 
Coming  under  the  head  rather  of  sociology 
than  of  history,  they  are  of  surpassing  in- 
terest and  of  an  importance  by  no  means 
purely    academic. 


A  History  of  Jamaica,  by  W.  G.  Gardner. 
Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

That  this  fine  work  has  reached  a  new  edi- 
tion is  evidence  first  of  its  efficiency  and  sec- 
ondly of  a  public  interest  that  might  hardly  be 
suspected.  A  glance  at  its  well-filled  pages 
shows  us  that  Jamaica  has  indeed  a  history 
worthy  of  attention,  while  its  sociological 
chapters,  and  especially  the  portions  devoted 
to  the  color  problem,  will  repay  a  careful 
study  by  those  confronted  with  similar  situa- 
tions  nearer  home. 

All  the  world  knows  that  Jamaica  was  dis- 
covered by  Columbus  and  therefore  became 
a  Spanish  possession.  The  author  wisely 
compresses  the  story  of  this  period  into  a 
few  pages,  going  on  then  to  the  conquest  by 
England  in  1655  and  the  important  period  that 
came  to  an  end  with  the  earthquake  of  1692. 
The  third  period  ends  with  the  anti-slavery 
struggle  of  17S2,  a  struggle  that  ended  with 
emancipation  in  1S3S,  and  the  author  ends  his 
story  with  the  year  1872. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  illuminat- 
ing history  or  one  with  a  better  balance  of 
its  component  parts  or  with  a  more  evident 
effort  toward  impartiality.  Slavery  was  the 
question  of  the  day  in  Jamaica  for  over  a 
century,  and  while  there  have  been  other  his- 
torians of  the  island,  their  works  were  marred 
by  special  pleading  in  favor  of  a  doomed  in- 
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stitution.  The  present  work  is  the  only  one 
that  is  not  only  complete  but  impartial,  and 
the  new  edition  should  give  to  it  a  new  lease 
of  popularity. 

Romantic  Germany,  by  Robert  Haven  Schauf- 
fler.  Published  by  the  Century  Company, 
New   York;   $3.50. 

This  is  a  pleasant  description  of  some  of 
the  romantic  aspects  of  German  life,  with  a 
satisfactory  avoidance  of  the  material  ordi- 
narily used  in  the  guide  book.  The  author 
has  a  keen  -eye  for  the  survival  of  ancient 
custom  and  sentiment  and  for  all  those  links 
that  bind  the  present  to  the  past.  The  cities 
to  which  he  devotes  special  attention  are 
Danzig,  Potsdam,  Meissen,  Brunswick,  Goslar, 
Hildesheim,  Berlin,  Leipsig,  Dresden,  Munich, 
Augsburg,  and  Rothenburg.  If  it  may  be  said 
without  reflection  upon  some  charming  de- 
scriptive work,  the  most  charming  feature  of 
the  book  is  the  illustrations,  about  seventy 
in  number,  by  Lynch  von  Town,  Gertrude 
Wurmb,  Scherres,  Vetter,  and  Herrman. 
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His  Descendants,  160S-1909,  by  William  L. 
Claflin,    $5    net;    Grafton    Press. 

A  Lady  of  the  Old  Regime,  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Hen 
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mans,   Green  &   Co. 
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The  Confidantes  of  a  King:  The  Mistresses  of 
Louis  XV,  by  Edmond  de  Goncourt,  trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  the  late  Ernest 
Dowson,  illus.,  2  vols.,  $4  special  net;  D. 
Appleton    &    Co. 

The  Gentry  Family  in  America  (1676-1909,  in- 
clusive), by  Richard  Gentry,  illus.,  S5  net; 
Grafton    Press. 

The  Girlhood  of  Mary  Queen  o£  Scots,  by  Jane 
T.  Stoddard,  illus.,  S3. 50  net;  George  H. 
Doran    Company. 

The  Iron  Cardinal:  The  Romance  of  Richelieu, 
by  Joseph  McCabe,  illus.,  $3.50  net;  John 
McBride  Company. 

The  Life  of  an  Empress:  Eugenie  de  Montijo, 
by  Frederic  Loliee,  illus.,  $4  net;  Dodd,  Mead 
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The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  by  James  Boswell, 
edited  by  Roger  Ingpen,  2  vols.,  $6;  Sturgis 
&    Walton. 

The  Man  Shakespeare  and  His  Tragic  Life  Story, 
by  Frank  Harris,  $2.50  net;  Mitchell  Ken- 
nerley. 


Bradford's  History  of  the  Plymouth  Settlement 
(1602-1646),  rendered  into  modern  English  by 
Valerian  Paget,  $1.50  net;  John  McBride 
Company. 

Francis  Joseph  and  His  Times,  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Horace  Rumbold,  illus.,  $4  net;  D.  Apple- 
ton    &   Co. 

Old  Boston  Days  and  Ways,  by  Mary  Caroline 
Crawford,  illus.,  decorated  cloth,  gilt  top,  in 
box,  $2.50  net;  half  morocco,  $5  net;  Little* 
Brown  &  Co. 

Rear- Admirals  Schley,  Sampson  and  Cervera:  A 
Review  of  the  Naval  campaign  of  1898,  in 
Pursuit  and  Destruction  of  the  Spanish  Fleet 
Commanded  by  Rear-Admiral  Cervera,  by 
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N'eale    Publishing   Company. 

Robert  Fulton  and  the  Clermont,  by  Alice  Crary 
Sutcliffe,  illus.,  $1.20  net,  postage  11  cents; 
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Roger  Williams:  A  Study  of  the  Life,  Times,  and 
Character  of  a  Political    Pioneer,   by    Edmund 
J.  Carpenter,   Litt.   D-,  $2  net;  Grafton  Press. 
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pany. 
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De     Pro  fund  is,     by     Oscar     Wilde,     second     edition 
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Carlyle's  "Frederick  the  Great,"  abridged  by  Ed- 
gar Sanderson,  $1.50  net;  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co. 
Ca  rlyle's  First  Love :  Margaret  Gordon — Lady 
Bannerman,  by  R.  C.  Archibald,  illus.,  $3.50 
net :  Tohn  Lane  Company. 
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inouth  Shore,  illus.,  $1.75;   Cassell  &  Co. 
Cyrus    Hall    McCormick:    His    Life   and    Work,    by 
Herbert    N.    Casson,    illus.,    $1.50    net;    A.    C. 
McClurg  &  Co. 

Diarv  of  James  K.  Polk,  3  vols.,  $15  net;  A.  C. 
McClurg  &   Co. 

Diplomatic  Memoirs,  by  John  W.  Foster,  2  vols., 
illus.,   $6  net;   Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Thralc,  by  A.  B.  Broadley, 
with  an  introductory  monograph  by  Clement 
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Lane  Company. 

Emerson's  Journals,  now  published  for  the  first 
time  and  edited  by  Edward  W.  Emerson  and 
Waldo  Emerson  Forbes,  illus..  Vols.  1  and 
II  now  ready,  $1.75  net  per  vol.;  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 

Kiichanters  of  Men:  Being  twenty-four  studies  of 
fascinating  women,  by  Ethel  Colburn  Mayne, 
illus.,  $3.50  net;  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 

Fernando  Cortes  and  His  Conquest  of  Mexico, 
1485-1547,  by  Fraucis  Augustus  MacNutt, 
illus.,  cloth  $1.35  net,  half  leather  $1.50  net; 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Fifteen  Years  of  My  Life,  by  Loie  Fuller,  $1.50 
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Winter,  illus.,  $5  net,  by  mail  $5.35;  Moffat, 
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Littlefield,  printed  in  2  colors,  $2.50  net,  vel- 
lum, full  gilt,  boxed,  $3.50  net;  John  McBride 
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Marie  Antoinette,  by  Hilaire  Belloc,  $2.75  net; 
Doubleday,   Page  &  Co. 

Melba,  by  Agnes  C.  Murphy,  illus.,  $2.75  net; 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

My  Day:  Reminiscences  of  a  Long  Life,  by  Mrs. 
Roger  A.   Pryor;    Macmillan  Company. 

My  Recollections,  by  the  Countess  of  Cardigan 
and  Lancastre,  illus.,  $3.50  net;  John  Lane 
Company. 

Napoleon's  Marshals,  by  R.  P.  Dunn-Pattison, 
illus.,   $3   net;   Little,   Brown  &  Co. 
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Recollections  of  a  Long  Life,  by  Lord  Broughton 
(John  Cam  Hobhouse),  edited  by  his  daugh- 
ter, Lady  Dorothy,  illus.,  2  vols.,  $6  net; 
Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

Retrospections  of  an  Active  Life,  by  John  Bige- 
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Hrebelianovich,  illus.,  $3.50  net;  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Tories  of  Chippeny  Hill,  Connecticut,  by  E. 
Leroy  Pond,  illus.,  $1.25  net,  postage  10 
cents;    Grafton   Press. 

The  World  United:  The  Panama  Canal;  Its  His- 
torv. Its  Making,  and  Its  Future,  by  John 
George  Leigh,  illus.,  $4  net;  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co. 

Turkey  in  Transition,  by  G.  F.  Abbott,  illus.; 
Longmans,    Green   &   Co. 

When  America  Won  Liberty:  A  Companion  Vol- 
ume to  "When  America  Was  New."  by  Tudor 
Jcnks,  illus.,  $1.25;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

Women  in  the  Making  of  America,  by  H.  Ad- 
dington  Bruce,  illus.,  $1.50  net,  by  mail  $1.65; 
Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 

GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

A  Mother's  List  of  Books  for  Children,  by  Ger- 
trude Weld  Arnold,  $1  net;  A.  C.  McClurg 
&    Co. 

A  Romantic  Movement  in  English  Poetry,  by 
Arthur  Symons,  $2.50;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


Cover    Design    from    Duffield    &    Co. 


Essays   on    Modern    Novelists,    by    Prof.    W.    Lyon 

Phelps;    Macmillan    Company.  _ 

From    Poet    to     Premier:    The    Centennial    Cycle, 
1809-1900,  by  Thomas  R.  Sliccr,  M.  A.,  etched 
portraits,    limited    edition;    Grolier    Society    of 
Loudon   and  New  York. 
Great     Enelish     Novelists,     by    Holbrook    Jackson, 

$1.50   net;    George  W.  Jacobs  &   Co. 
Hints    for    Lovers,    by    Arnold    Houltam,     $1     net; 

Houghton   Mifflin   Company. 
Laurus  Nobilis:    Essavs  on   Art  and  Life,  by   \  er- 

mrn   Lee,   $1.50;    Tohn   Lane  Company. 
Making  the  Best  of  Our  Children,  by  Mary  Wood 
Allen,    M.    D.,    2    vols.,    $1    each    net;    A.    C. 
McClurg  &  Co. 
Masters  of  the   English   Novel,  by   Richard  Burton, 

$1.50  net;  Henry  Holt  S:  Co. 
Mv    Chums    in    Caricature:    A    Burlesque    Gallery, 
*    by    Hcrschcl    Williams,    50    cents    net;    A.    L. 
McClurg   &    Co. 
Nerves     and     Common     Sense,     by     Annie     Payson 

Call,   $1.25    net:    Little,    Brown   &   Co. 
Of   the  Imitation    of   Christ,   by   Thomas   a    Kempis, 
the   translation   bv    Richard   Whytford    in    1556, 
edited    by    W.    Russell    Flint,    illus.    in    color, 
$3.50  net;    DurHcld  &  Co. 
One   Day  and  Another,  by   E.   V.   Lucas,   $1.2:>   net; 

Macmillan  Company. 
Romanticism     and     the     Romantic     Movement     in 
Germany,     bv     Robert     M.     Wernaer,     Ph.     D., 
gilt  top,  $2  net;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Shakespeare    Allusion    Book,    containing    all    refer- 
ences    to     Shakespeare     from     1591     to     1700, 
edited   by  J.  J.    Munro,   2  vols.,    $7   net;    Duf- 
field   &    Co.  ,  ,       , 
Shelley:    An    Essav.    bv    Francis    Ihompson,    hand- 
made   paper    $1     net,    Japan    vellum    $3    net; 
Thomas   B.    Mosher. 
Six     Masters     in     Disillusion,     by     Algar     Thorohl, 

$1.50  net;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
Speeches  of  William  Jennings  Bryan,  with  a  bio- 
graphical introduction  by  Mary  Baird  Bryan, 
bis  wife,  in  2  vols.,  each  with  portrait  frontis- 
piece, $1  net  per  vol.;  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany. 
Some    Friends    of    Mine,    by    E.    V.    Lucas,    $1.25; 

Macmillan    Company. 
The  American    People,  by   A.    Maurice   Low,   $2.25 

net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
The  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature: 
Vol.  IV,  "From  Sir  Thomas  North  to  Michael 
Dravlon,"  edited  bv  A.  W.  Ward.  Litt.  D., 
and  A.  R.  Waller,  M.  A.,  to  be  in  14  vols.. 
$2.50  per  vol.,  complete  work  by  subscrip- 
tion, $31.50;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
The  Ideal  Series:  "Poems  in  Prose,"  from  Baude- 
laire, translated  by  Arthur  Symons,  and  "A 
Little  Book  for  John  Mahony's  Friends,"  by 
Katharine  Tynan,  printed  on  hand-made  paper 
50  cents  net  each,  Japan  vellum  $1  net  each; 
Thomas  B.  Mosher. 
The  One  and  All  Reciter,  edited  by  Marshall 
Steele,  $1  net,  postage  10  cents;  John  .Lane 
Company. 
The  Readers'  Library:  "The  Great  English  Letter 
Writers,"  Vols.  I  and  II;  "The  Great  English 
Essayists,"  Vol.  Ill,  by  C.  W.  Dawson  and 
W.  J.  Dawson,  each  $  1  net ;  Harper  & 
Brothers. 


LongAg0 


Cover  Design  from  Little,  Broun         Co. 


I'll-  Spirit  of  America,  by  Prof.  Henry  \  an 
Dyke;    Macmillan    Company. 

The  Valor  of  Ignorance,  by  Homer  Lea,  with  an 
introduction  by  Licutenant-General  Adna  R. 
Chaffee,   iclireri,   SI. 80  net;  Harper  &   BroUter^. 

The  Wisdom  of  the  East  Series,  edited  by  L. 
Cranmcr-Byng  and  Dr,  S.  A.  Kapadia:  "The 
Way  of  the  Buddha."  by  Herbert  Baynes,  M. 
R.  A.  S..  60  cent-  net;  '"Brahma — Knowledge/' 
edited  by  L.  D.  Barrett,  M.  A.,  Litt.  D„  60 
cents  net:  "The  Heart  of  India,"  by  L.  D, 
Bamett,  M.  A.,  Litt.  D.,  60  cents  net;  "The 
Diwan  of  Abu'1-Ala."  translated  with  an  in- 
troduction and  appendix  by  1 1  en  ry  Raerlcin . 
40  cents  net;  "The  Religion  of  the  Koran." 
extracts  from  the  translation  by  Professor  K. 
II.  Palmer  and  edited  with  an  introduction  by 
Sir  Arthur  X.  Wollaston,  K.  C.  I.  E..  4*1 
cents  net  :  "The  Confessions  of  Al  Ghazzali." 
translated  for  the  first  time  into  English  by 
i  i.m.l  Field,  M.  A.,  40  cents  net;  "The 
Wakening    of    the    Soul,"  :    From    the 

Arabic    of    Ibn    Tufail  on 

by    Dr.    Paul    Broiiole,     I 

S.  etc.,  40  cents  net;   "A 
John    Wortabet,    M.     !', 
Teachings  of  Zoroaster  a; 
the    Parsi    Religion,"    by 
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D..  L.  R.  C.  P.,  60  cents  net;  "The  Splendour 
of  God."  being  extracts  from  the  sacred  writ- 
ings of  the  Bahais.  with  an  introduction  by 
Eric  Hammond.  60  cents  net:  "The  Persian 
Mystics"" — Vol.  I,  Jalalu'D-Din  Rumi.  Vol. 
II,  J  ami,  edited  with  an  introduction  by  F. 
Hadland  Davis,  60  cents  net  each;  "Sadi"s 
Scroll  of  Wisdom,'"  with  an  introduction  by 
Arthur  X.  Wollaston,  K.  C.  I.  E.,  40  cents 
net;  "The  Rose  Garden  of  Sa'di,"  selected 
and  rendered  with  an  introduction  by  L. 
Cranmer-EyngT  40  cents  net;  "The  Instruction 
of  Ptah-Hotep"  and  "The  Instruction  of  Ke 
Gemni,"  the  oldest  books  in  the  world,  trans- 
lated from  the  Egyptian  with  an  introduction 
and  appendix  by  Battiscombe  G.  Gunn.  40 
cents  net;  "The  Sayings  of  Lao  Tzu,"  trans- 
lated from  the  Chinese  with  an  introduction 
bv  Lionel  Giles.  M.  A-  (Oxon.),  40  cents  net; 
"Book  of  Odes  (Shi-King)."'  translated  (in 
part)  with  an  introduction  by  L.  Cranmer- 
Byng.  40  cents  net;  "Women  and  Wisdom  of 
Japan."  with  an  introduction  by  Shingoro 
Takaishi,  40  cents  net;  "The  Book  of  Filial 
Duty,"  translated  by  Ivan  Chen,  40  cents  net; 
"A  Lute  of  Jade,"'  being  selections  from  the 
classical  poets  of  China,  rendered  into  Eng- 
lish with  an  introduction  by  L.  Cranmer- 
Byng.  60  cents  net;  "Book  of  History  (Shu 
King),  rendered  and  compiled  bv  W.  Gorn 
Old,  M.  R.  A.  S.,  40  cents  net:  "The  Sayings 
of  Confucius,"  a  new  translation  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Confucian  Analects,  with 
an  introduction  and  notes  by  Lionel  Giles,  M. 
A.  ("Oxon.1,  60  cents  net;  "The  Conduct  of 
Life;  or.  The  Universal  Order  of  Confucius," 
a  translation  of  one  of  the  four  Confucian 
books,  hitherto  known  as  "The  Doctrine  of 
the  Mean,"  by  Ku  Hong  Ming,  M.  A. 
(Edin.J.  40  cents  net;  "Musings  of  a  Chinese 
Mystic,"  selections  from  the  philosophy  of 
Chuang  Tzu.  with  an  introduction  bv  Lionel 
Giles.  M.  A.  lOxon.),  60  cents  net:  "The 
Wisdom  of  Israel,"  being  extracts  from  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  and  Midrash  Rabboth, 
translated  from  the  Aramaic  and  Hebrew  with 
an  introduction  by  Edwin  Collins  Hollier.  He- 
brew Scholar.  U.  C.  L.,  40  cents  net;  "The 
Duties  of  the  Heart."  by  Rabbi  Bachye,  trans- 
lated with  introduction  by  Edwin  Collins 
Hollier,  Hebrew  Scholar,  U.  C-  L.,  40  cents 
net;    E.    P.    Dutton    &    Co. 

The  Wisdom  Series:  "The  Wisdom  of  Emerson," 
edited  by  W.  B.  Parker:  "Carlyle."  edited  by 
E.  C.  Marsh :  "Charles  Lamb,"  edited  by 
Tcmple  Scott:  "Shakespeare."  edited  by  H. 
C.  Greene,  ornamented  leather,  each  vol.  in 
slip  case.   $1   per   vol.;    Brentano's. 

Toasts  and  Table  Sentiments,  compiled  by  Wallace 
Rice,  50  cents  net;  A.   C.    McClurg  &  Co. 

Tremendous  Trifles,  bv  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton, 
$1.20  net:   Dodd.  M'ead  &  Co. 

What  Have  the  Greeks  Done  for  Modern  Civiliza- 
tion? Being  the  Lowell  Lectures  of  1908-9.  by 
John    P.    Mabafty,   $2.50  net:    G.    P.    Putnam's 


HAVEN 


EDEN  PHILLPOTTS 


Lover  Design    from   John   Lane   Company. 


Why     American       Marriages       Fail,     by     Anna     A. 

"Rogers.  $1.25  net:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

With  Christ  in  Palestine,  four  addresses  bv  A.  T. 

Schofield.    M.    D..    illus.,    in    box,    cloth    SI. 25. 

leather  $2;   R.  F.  Fenno  &   Co. 


POETRY  AND  DRAMA. 

Along  the  Way,  with  Pen  and  Pencil:  Poems,  by- 
Carrie  Munson  Hoople,  illus.,  $  1.50  net, 
postage.   15   cents;   Grafton  Press. 

American  Historv  bv  American  Poets:  Vols.  I  to 
VI,  bv  Mrs.  N.  U.  Wallineton,  $1.20  net  per 
vol.:   Duffield   &  Co. 

Ancient  Myths  in  Modern  Poets,  by  Helen  A. 
Clarke,  end  papers  by  G.  W.  Hood,  illus., 
boxed.   $2   net:    Baker  &  Taylor   Company. 

A  Vision  of  Love  Revealed  in  Sleep,  by  Simeon 
Solomon,  $3  net:  Thomas  B.   Mosher. 

Dante  and  Collected  Verse,  by  George  Lansing 
Raymond;   G.   P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

David,  bv  Cale  Young  Rice:  Doubledav.  Page  S: 
Co. 

Drake:  An  English  Epic,  by  Alfred  Xoyes,  $1.50; 
Frederick  A-    Stokes  Company. 

Earth  Songs:  Collection  of  Verse,  by  Mary  Chapin 
Smith,    S1.25 :    Gorbam   Press. 

English  Love  Poems,  Old  and  New,  edited  by 
Horatio   Sheafe  Krans:   G.  P.    Putnam's  Sons. 

English  Poems:  The  Elizabethan  Age  and  the 
Puritan  Period,  by  Walter  C.  Eronson,  library 
edition  $1.50  net,  postpaid  $1.66;  school  edi- 
tion SI  net.  postpaid  $1.15;  University-  of 
Chicago    Press. 

From  the  Book  of  Life,  by  Richard  Burton;  Little, 
Brown   &    C  o. 

Harmonies,  by  Mark  A.  De  W.  Howe.  $1.10  net; 
Houghton   Mifflin    Company. 

Introductions  to  Famous  Poems,  by  Hamilton 
Wright  Mabie,  with  portraits,  S2  net;  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co. 

Lady  Mechante:  Or.  Life  as  It  Should  Be:  A 
Farce  in  Filigree,  by  Gelett  Burgess,  illus., 
SI. 50  net;   Frederick  A.   Stokes  Company. 

Manhattan:    A   Poem,   by   Charles  H.   Towne,    with 
-;:ece.   SI    net:    Mitchell   Kennerley. 

Man-Song,  by  John  G.  Xeihardt;  Mitchel'l  Ken- 
nerley. 

Minima  Bella:  A  Sonnet  Sequence,  by  the  late 
Eugene  Lee-Hamilton.  SI. 25.  postage  5  cents; 
Duffield  &  Co. 

New  Poems,  by  Richard  Le  Gallienne.  $1.50  net, 
postage    12   cents:   John    Lane   Company. 

Poems:  Author's  Edition,  by  William  "Winter, 
with  frontispiece,  $2  net.  postpaid  $2.16;  Mof- 
fat. Ysrd  &  Co. 

Press  Cuttings:  A  Topical  Satire,  by  Bernard 
Shaw,    50   cents   net:    Brentano's. 

Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,  by  Robert  Browning,  hand-made 
paper,  blue  wrappers,  40  cents  net;  hand- 
made paper,  marbled  paper  boards.  60  cents 
net;  Japan  vellum,  decorated  wrappers.  SI 
net:    Thomas    B.    Mosher. 

Shakespeare  .llusion  Book,  2  vols.  ST  net;  Duf- 
field  &  Co. 

Songs    of    a    Cripple    and    Little    Boy    Verses,    by 
-::e    Tohnson.    illus,    new    edition,    $1    net: 
Press, 
the    Portuguese,    by    Elizabeth    Ear- 
ning,   new    edition,    illus..    cloth    $2. 
ather    $3.    antique    calf     S4:    G.     P. 
Sons. 

by     James     Russell     Lowell,     illus., 
r      net,   postage  13  cents:  Houghton 
pany. 


The  Dream  of  Gerontius,  by  John  Henry  Cardi- 
nal Xewman;  Longmans.  Green  &  Co. 

The  Giant  and  the  Star:  Little  Annals  in  Rhyme. 
-  by  Madison  Cawein,  $1  net,  postage  10  cents: 
Small,    Maynard   &  Co. 

The  Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  and  Lyrics,  edited 
by  F.  T.  Palgrave,  2  vols,  in  one:  Macmillan 
Company. 

The    Great    Divide,    by    William    Vaughn    Moody, 

5  1.25    net :    Macmillan    Company. 

The  House  of  the  Heart,  bv  Constance  D'Arcy 
Mackay,  $1.25   net;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

The  Toy  o"  Life  and  Other  Poems,  by  Theodosia 
Garrison,   gilt  top,  $1   net;   Mitchell    Kennerley. 

The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire,  by  William  Butler 
Yeats,  printed  on  Japan  vellum  only,  $1.50 
net;  Thomas  B.  Mosher. 

The  Lyric  Garland:  "A  Branch  of  May."  by 
Lizette  W.  Reese:  "Rhymes  and  Rhythms  and 
Arabian  Xights'  Entertainments."  by  William 
E.  Henley;  and  "Proverbs  in  Porcelain  and 
Other  Poems,"  by  Austin  Dobson:  hand-made 
paper  edition  50  cents  net  each.  Japan  vellum 
$1  net  each:  Thomas  B.   Mosher. 

The  Melting  Pot.  by  Israel  Zangwill,  $1.25  net; 
Macmillan    Company. 

The  Old  Cotton  Gin,  by  John  Trotwood  Moore. 
illus-,  50  cents;  John  C.   Winston  Company. 

The  Piper,  bv  losephine  Preston  Peabodv  (Mrs. 
L.  S.  Marks),  $1.10  net:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

The  Poems  of  George  Crabbe,  edited  by  Bernard 
Holland,    with    frontispiece:    Longmans.    Green 

6  Co. 

The  Poems  of  Oscar  Wilde:  complete  and  au- 
thorized, in  one  vol..  edited  bv  Robert  Ross, 
$1.50  net:  John  W.  Luce  i:  Co. 

The  Poetry  of  Xature,  edited  and  collected  by  Dr. 
Henry  Van  Dyke,  illus.,  $2  net:  Doubledav, 
Page  &   Co. 

The  Rough  Rider  and  Other  Poems,  by  Bliss  Car- 
man,   $1    net ;    Mitchell    Kennerley. 


Aunt  Amity's   Silver   Wedding,   by    Ruth    McEnery 

Stuart,    illus.,   SI ;    Century    Company. 
A  Volunteer  with   Pike,  by   Robert  Ames   Bennett, 

illus.  in  color,  $1.50;  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
A  Gentle  Knight  of  Old    Brandenburg,  by  Charles 

Major,    illus.,    $1.50;    Macmillan    Company. 
A    Pixy    in    Petticoats,    by    John    Trevena,    $1.50; 

Mortar.    Yard    &   Co. 
A    Mission    to    Hell,    by    Edward    Eells,    80    cents; 

Sherman,    French  &  Co. 
A     House     of     Lies,     by     Sidney     Warwick,     with 

frontispiece  in  colors.  $1.50;    Cassell  &  Co. 
A   Reformer  by  Proxy,  by  John  Parkinson,   $1.50; 

John   Lane  Company. 
A   Woman's  Way,   novelized   by   Charles   Somerville 

from  Thompson   Buchanan's  plav:   W.    T.   Watt 

&   Co. 
Balzac's     Comedie     Humaine:     Centenary     Edition, 

"A  Woman  of  Thirty-  and   Other  Stories,"  and 

"The    Muse    of    the     Department    and    Other 

Stories,"  by  Honore  de  Balzac,   illus.,  gilt  top, 

$1.50   each;    Little,    Brown  &  Co. 
Bar   B  Boys,  the  Young  Cow  Punchers,  by   Edwin 

L.     Sabin,    illus.,    $1.50;    Thomas    Y.    Crowell 

&    Co. 
Beasley's    Christmas    Party,    by    Booth    Tarkington, 

gilt  top,    SI. 25;    Harper  &    Brothers. 
Beechy,   or  the  Lordship  of  Love,  by   Bettina  von 

Hutten,  $1.50;   Frederick  A.   Stokes  Companv. 
Bella    Donna,    by    Robert    Hichens,    $1.50;    J.     E. 

Lippincott    Company. 
Beyond    These   Voices,   by   Agnes   M.   O'Leary,   $1; 

Broadway    Publishing    Company. 
Big  John  Baldwin,  bv  Wilson  Vance,  SI. 50:  Ilenry 

Holt    &   Co. 
Bronson    of    the    Rabble,    by    Albert    E.    Hancock, 

$1.50:   J.    B.    Lippincott    Company. 
Captain    Stormfield's    Visit    to    Heaven,    by    Mark- 
Twain.  SI;  Harper  &   Brothers. 
Candles  in  the  Wind,  by  Maud  Diver,  $1.50;  John 

Lane  Company. 


The  Song  of  the  Stone  Wall,  by  Helen  Keller, 
photographs  of  the  author,  75  cents  net; 
postage   5   cents:    Century   Company. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield:  A  Play.  Goldsmith's 
story  dramatized  by  Marguerite  Merington, 
with  frontispiece.  $1.25;  Duffield  &  Co. 

The  World's  Favorite  Song-Poems:  "Auld  Lang 
Syne."  "Home.  Sweet  Home."  "America."' 
"Robin  Adair."  "Dixie,"'  "Comin"  Thro"  the 
Rye,"  printed  in  two  colors,  with  frontispiece, 
decorative  boards  50  cents,  decorative  cloth 
75  cents,  leather  $1.25;  John  McEride  Com- 
pany. 

Ticonderoga  and  Other  Poems,  by  Percy  Mac- 
Kaye ;   Macmillan   Company. 

Wagner's  Walkuere.  retold  in  English  verse  by 
Oliver  Huckel,  illus.,  75  cents  net;  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell    &    Co. 

Yzdra:  A  Tragedy  in  Three  Acts,  by  Ia>uis  V. 
Ledoux,    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 


FICTION. 

Abaft  the  Funnel,  bv  Rudvard  Kipling,  S1.50;  B. 
W.    Dodge    &    Co. 

A  Castle  of  Dreams,  bv  Xetta  Svrett,  $1.25:  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co. 

A  Court  of  Inquiry,  by  Grace  -S.  Richmond,  $1 ; 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Actions  and  Reactions,  by  Rudvard  Kipling: 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

A    Daughter    of  the    Storm,    by    Captain    Frank   H. 
Shaw,  with    frontispiece  in   colors,   SI. 50;   Cas- 
sell &  Co. 
\nn  Veronica,  by  H.  G.  Wells,  illus..  Sl-50:   Har- 
per   &    Brothers. 

A  Sense  of  Humor,  by  Cosmo  Hamilton  and  Beryl 
Fader,   $1.50;    Brentano's. 

As  It  Happened,  by  Ashton  Hilliers.  SI. 35  net: 
G.    P.     Putn^-n's    Sons. 

As  Old  as  the  Moon :  Cuban  Legends  and  F.  ilk- 
lore  of  the  Antilles,  bv  Mrs.  Florence  J. 
Stoddar.1.  $1    net:   Doubleday.  Page  &  Co. 

A  Song  of  Carolina,  by  Genie  Orchard  Stovall, 
S1.50;    Xeale    Publishing    Company. 


Duffield   &■    Co. 


iCardillac:  A  Romance  of  the  Time  of  Louis  XIII 
of  France,  bv  Robert  Barr.  colored  frontis- 
piece, $1.50:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 
I  Chivalrv,  by  James  Branch  Cabell,  illus.  in  color 
from  paintings  by  noted  artists,  gilt  top,  in 
box.  S2  net:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
!  Colonel  Wilton's  Daughter,  by  Mrs.  A.  E.  Finklea, 
SI. 25;    Broadwav    Publishing  Company. 

Collected  Edition  of  William  Sharp  ("Fiona 
MacLeod"),  in  7  vols.,  vols.  I  and  II  ready, 
Sl-50    net;    Duffield    &    Co. 

Cupid's  Understudv.  bv  Edward  S.  Field,  illus.; 
W.    J.    Watt   &   Co. 

Daphne  in  Fitzroy  Street,  by  E.  Xesbit,  SI. 20: 
Doubleday,    Page    &    Co. 

Diamonds  Cut  Paste,  bv  Agnes  and  Egerton 
Castle,    illus.,    Sl-50;    Dodd.    Mead   &   Co. 

Dorrien  Carfax,  by  Xowell  Griffith,  SI. 50;  John 
McBride     Company. 

Felicita:  A  Romance  of  Fourteenth  Century  Siena, 
bv  Christopher  Hare,  illus.  from  photographs, 
$1.25;    Frederick  A.    Stokes  Company. 

Emily  Fox-Seton,  by  Frances  Hodgson  Bur- 
nett, illus.,  $1.25;  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany. 

Five  Cousins  in  California,  by  Gale  Forest:  C.  M. 
Clark   Publishing   Company. 

Fortv  Minutes  Late,  and  Other  Stories,  by  F. 
Hopkinson  Smith,  illus.,  $1.-50;  Charles  Scrib- 
ners'   Sons. 

Friendship  Village  Love  Stories,  by  Zona  Gale, 
SI. 50;    Macmillan    Company. 

Germaine.  by  Henry  C.  Rowland,  $1.50;  John 
Lane  Companv. 

Great  Possessions,  by  Mrs.  Wilfrid  \\  ard,  $1.3a 
net;    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 

Half  a  Chance,  by  F.  S.  Isham,  illus..  $1.30; 
Bobbs-Merrill    Companv. 

Happv  Hawkins,  bv  Robert  Alexander  \\  as<..n. 
new  edition,  illus..  Sl-50:  Small,  Maynard  & 
Co. 

Honk!  Honk!  by  Sewell  Ford,  illus.,  .->0  cents; 
Mitchell    Kennerlev. 

In     Ambush,    by     Marie    Von    Vorst.    $1.50;    J.     B. 
Lippincott    Companv. 
'  In     Lockerbv     Street,     by     Mabel    Potter     Daggett. 
ilfus.     w:ith    photographs,     holiday     edition,     50 
i  cents   net;    E.    W.    Dodge  &   Co. 


In    the    Twilight    Zone,    by    Roger    Carey    Craven; 

C.    M.   Clark   Publishing   Company. 
Introducing    Corinna,    by    Winifred    Kirkland,    $1 

net:    Fleming   H.    Revell   Company. 
Into    the    Xight:    A    Story    of    Xew    Orleans    Life 

and    the     Mafia,    by     Frances     Ximmo     Greene, 

illus.    in    color.   SI. 20    net:    Thomas   Y.    Crowell 

&    Co. 
Irene  of  the   Mountains:   .V    Romance  of  Old   Vir- 
ginia, by  George  Cary  Eggleston,  illus.,  $1.50: 

Lothrop,    Lee    &    Shepard    Company. 
It    Xever     Can     Happen     Again,    by     William     De 

Morgan ;    Henry    Holt    &    Co. 
Jason,  by  Justus  Miles  Forman.  illus..  $1.50:  Har- 
per   &    Brothers. 
Jeanne    of    the    Marshes,    bv    E.     Phillips    Oppen- 

heim.   illus.,   SI. 50:    Little.    Brown   &   Co. 
John    Marvel,    Assistant,   by   Thomas   Xelson    Page, 

illus.,    $1.50;    Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 
Jonathan    &    David,    by    Elizabeth     Stuart    Phelps. 

illus.,   50  cents  net;  Harper  &   Brothers. 
Julia     Bride,     by    Henry    James,     illus.,     gilt     top, 

SI. 25:    Harper   &    Brothers. 
Just  for  Two,  by  Mary   Stewart  Cutting,   illus.,  $1; 

Doubleday,    Page    &    Co. 
Keziah    Coffin,    by    Joseph    C.    Lincoln.    Sl-50:    D. 

Appleton    &    Co. 
La    Belle    San    Antoine.    by     Mrs.    Johannes    Ben- 
nett,   Sl-50;    Xeale    Publishing   Company. 
Lady     Mechante,     or     Life    as     It     Should     Be — A 

Farce    in     Filigree,    by    Gelett     Burgess,    illus. 

by  the  author,  $1.50  net;  Frederick  A.   Stokes 

Company- 
Little     Sister     Snow,     by     Frances      Little,      illus.. 

made    in    Japan,     in     color,     $1     net;     Century 

Company. 
Letters    from    G.    G.,    anonymous,    $1    net;    Henry 

Holt  &  Co. 
Lonesome  Bar,   by   T.    R.    Mclnnes,    $1;    Broadway 

Publishing    Company- 
Lost  Borders,  by    Mary"  Austin,   illus..  SI. 25;  Har- 
per   &    Brothers. 
Maida's     Little     Shop,     by     Inez     Haines     Gilmore, 

$1.50;    B.    W.   Huebsch. 
Marie    of    Arcady,    by    F.    Hewes    Lancaster,    with 

frontispiece.    $  1 .25 :    Small,    Maynard   &   Co. 
Martin    Eden,  by  Jack  London,   illus..  $1.50:    Mac- 
millan   Company. 
Margarita's  Soul:   Recollections  of  a  Man  of  Fifty. 

by     "Ingraham      Lovell."     illus.,     $1.50;     John 

Lane  Companv. 
Miss    Marshall's    Boys,    by    E.    C.    Bass,    $1:    The 

Gorham    Press. 
Miss     Se'.ina    Lue,    by     Maria    Thompson     Daviess. 

illus.,    $1 :     Bobbs-Merrill    Company. 
Mr.    Justice    Raffles,    by    E.    W.    Hornung,    S1.50: 

Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 
My   Ladv  of  the  South:   A   Story  of  the  Civil   War. 

by    Randall    Parrish,    colored    illus..    $1.50;    A. 

C    McClurg    &    Co. 
Xorthern     Lights,     by     Sir     Gilbert     Parker,     illus.. 

$1.50;    Harper  &   Brothers. 
Old     Clinkers:     A     Story    of     the     Xew     York     Fire 

Department,    by     Harvey    J.    O'Higgins.     illus.. 

Sl-50;    Small.    Mavnard   &  Co. 


Cov 


&   Co. 


On  the  Gridiron  and  Other  Stories  of  Outdoor 
Sport,  by  Jesse  Lynch  Williams.  S.  Scoville, 
Jr.,  J.  Conover.  W.  I.  Henderson,  and  Paul 
Hull,    illus..    60   cents;   Harper  &-    Brothers. 

Pa  Flickinger's  Folks,  by  Bessie  R.  Hoover,  illus.. 
$1;    Harper    &    Brothers. 

Peggy  the  Daughter,  bv  Katharine  Tvnan,  $1.50; 
Cassell  &  Co. 

Peter  Horounculus:  A  Story  of  the  Experiences 
of  a  Young  Man,  bv  Gilbert  Cannan,  $1.50: 
Duffield   &  Co. 

Phcebe  Deane.  by  Grace  Livingston  Hill  Lutz, 
illus-,   $1.50;   J.    E.    Lippincott   Company. 

Posson  Tone'  and  Pere  Raphael,  with  a  Xew 
Word  Setting  Forth  How  and  Why  the  Two 
Tales  Are  One,  by  George  W.  Cable,  illus. 
in    colors,    $1.50;    Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

Priscilla  of  the  Good  Intent-  by  Halliwell  Sut- 
cliffe,    $1-50;    Little,    Brown   &  Co. 

Putting  on  the  Screws,  by  Gouverneur  Morris,   50 

cents;  Doubledav.  Page  i  Co- 
Old  Harbor,  by  William  J.  Hopkins,  SI. 35  net; 
Houghton    Mifflin    Companv. 

Old  Rose  and  Silver,  by  Myrtle  Reed,  cloth,  SI. 50 
net,  red  leather  $2  net.  antique  calf  $2.50  net, 
lavender  silk  $3.50  net:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

On  the  Lightship,  by  the  late  Herman  Knicker- 
bocker  Yiele,   $1.50:    Duffield    &  Co. 

Open  Country :  A  Comedy  with  a  Sting,  by 
Maurice  Hewlett,  $1.50;  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

Options:  A  Collection  of  Tales,  by  O.  Henry, 
S 150 :    Harper    &    Brothers. 

Orpheus  with  His  Lute:  Stories  of  the  World's 
Springtime,  by  W.  M.  L.  Hutchinson,  illus.: 
Longmans.    Green    &    Co. 

Other    People's    Houses,    by    E.    B.    Dewing,   $1.50; 

Macmillan  Company- 
Out  of  the  Depths,  by  George  B.  Varney,  $1.25; 
American    Baptist    Publication    Society. 

Robert  Emmet,  by  Steven  Gwynn ;  Macmillan 
Company. 

Romantic  Legends  of  Spain,  by  Gustavo  Becquer, 
translated  by  Cornelia  F.  Bates  and  Katharine 
Lee  Bates,"  illus.,  $1.50  net;  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell    &    Co. 

Romance  of  the  East  Series:  "Tales  Within 
Tales."  adapted  from  the  Fables  of  Pilpai,  bv 
Sir  A.  Wolleston,  K.  C.  I.  E.;  "Tales  of  the 
Caliphs,"  by  Claud  Field:  "The  Golden  Town 
and  Other  Tales."  from  Soma  Deva's  "Ocean 
of  Romance  Rivers,"  by  L.  D.  Barnett,  M.  A., 
SI    net  each;   E.    P.   Dutton  &  Co. 

Sally  Bishop:  A  Romance,  by  E.  Temple  Thurston. 
Sl-50;    Mitchell    Kennerley. 

Samuel  the  Seeker,  bv  Upton  Sinclair,  S1.50;  B. 
W.    Dodge  &  Co. 

Snow-Fire,  by  the  author  of  "The  Martyrdom  of 
an  Empress,"  illus.  in  color,  $1.25;  Harper 
&   Brothers. 

Steve's  Woman,  by  Mrs.  Havelock  Ellis,  illus.  in 
color,    $1.50:   John    McBride   Company. 

Stradella.    by     F.     Marion    Crawford,    illus.,    $1.50: 

Macmillan  Company- 
Saint  Josephine,  by  Forest  Blake.  $1.25  net:  Jen- 
nings   &    Graham. 

San  Celestino.  by  John  Ayso-.ugh.  $1.50;  G.  P. 
Putnam's    Sons. 

Sure-Dart:     A      StOl  :-;-ange     Hunters     and 

Straneer  Game  in  the  Davs  of  the  Monsters, 
by  Frederick  E.  Costcllo.  illus..  $1.25;  A.  C. 
McClurg   &    Co. 
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Sea     Breezes,     by     \V.     W.     Jacobs,     illus.,     $1.50; 

Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 
Seymour    Charlton,    by    W.    B.    Maxwell,    $1.50;    D. 

Appleton  &  Co. 
Sir  Guy  and   Ladv    Kannard,  by  H.    N.   Dickinson, 
$1. 50;    Duffield    &    Co. 

ws:    The  Story  of  an    Unprotected    Girl,    by 
Horace    \V.     C.     Newte,    SI. 50;     Mitchell    Ken- 
nerlev. 
Susanna  "and  Sue.  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,   illus. 
in  color,  gilt  top,  $1.50  net;  Houghton   Mifflin 
Companv. 
Tales  of  Edgar  Allen   Poe:   Centennial  Edition,  21 
full-page     illus.,     gilt     top.      cloth      $1-50,     red 
leather,    $2.50;    G.   P.    Putnam's  Sons. 
Testimony,     by     Alice    and     Claude     Askew,     $1.50; 

Tohn   Lane   Company. 
Their    Hearts'    Desire,    by    Frances    Foster    Perry, 
illus.    in    color,    in    box,    $2    net;    Dodd,    Mead 
&    Co. 
They    and    i,    by  Jerome    K.    Jerome,    illus.,    $1-50; 

"Dodd.    Mead  i  Co. 
Three    Lives:    Stories  of   the  Good    Anna.    Melanc- 
tba  and   the  Gentle   Lena,   by  Gertrude   Stein, 
$1.50  net;  the  Grafton   Press. 
Three     Thousand      Dollars,     by     Anna     Katharine 

Green,    SI ;    Richard    G.    Badger. 
Through     the    Wall,     by    Cleveland     Moffatt,     illus., 

$1.50:    D.    Appleton    &    Co. 
Truxton    King:    A    Story    of    Graustark.    by    George 
Barr      McCutcheon,     illus.      in     color,     $1.50: 
Dodd.   Mead  &  Co. 
The    Attic    Guest,    by    Robert    E.    Knowles,    $1.20; 

Fleming    H.    Revel)    Company. 
The    Automatic    Capitalists,    by     Will     Payne,     Si: 

The  Gorham   Press. 
The    Autobiography    of    Methuselah,    by    John    Ken- 
drick   Bangs,    illus.    in    colors,    $1    net:    B.    W. 
Dodge  &  Co. 
The    Awakening    of    Zojas,    by    Miriam    Michelson, 

illus.,   $1;    Doubleday,    Page  &  Co. 
The    Backwoodsmen,    by    Charles    G.    D.    Roberts; 

Macmillan    Company. 
The  Beggar  in  the  Heart,  by  Edith  Rickert,  $1.30; 

Moffat,    Yard    &    Co. 
The     Blindness    of    Doctor    Gray:    or.    The    Final 
Law:    A   Novel  of   Clerical    Life,    by  the  Very 
Rev.    Canon   P.    A.    Sheehan,   $1.50:    Longmans, 
Green   &    Co. 
The   Big   Brother   of  Sabin   Street,   by   I.   T.   Thurs- 
ton,   illus.,    $1    net;    Fleming    H.    Revell    Corn- 
pan  v- 
The    Big  Strike  at  Siwash,  by  George  Fitch,  illus.. 

50   cents;    Doubleday,    Page  &    Co. 
The     Bill-Toppers,    bv    Andre    Castaigne,    illus.    by 

the    author,    SI. 50:    Bobbs-Merrill    Company. 
Che    Biter,   by  Walter  S.  Camp;   C.   M.   Clark  Pub- 
lishing  Company. 
The   Black   Sheep,   by  Joseph    Sharts,    illus..    $1.50; 

Duffield  &  Co. 
The- Call  of  the  Heart,  bv  L.  X.  Way.  with  frontis- 
piece   in    4    colors,    $1.50;    G.    W.    Dillingham 
Company. 
The   Cash    Intrigue,   by    George  Randolph    Chester: 

Bobbs-Merrill    Company. 
The  Castle  bv  the  Sea,  bv  H.   B.  Marriott  Watson. 

illus..   $l'.50;   Little.    Brown  &   Co. 
The    Chronicles    of    Rhoda,    by    Florence    Tinsley 
Cox,    illus.    in   colors,    $1.25;    Small,    Maynard 
&   Co.  r     _ 

The    City    of     Beautiful    Nonsense,    by    E.    Temple 

Thurston,  $1.50:   Dodd,   Mead  &  Co. 
The    Clue,    by    Carolyn    Wells,    $1.50;    J.    E.    Lip- 

pincott  Company. 
The   Compact:   The   Story  of  an    L  n recorded   Con- 
spiracy in  South   Africa,  by    Ridgwell    Cullum, 
$1.20   net;    George   H.    Doran    Company. 
The     Confessions     of     a     Beachcomber,     by     E.     J. 
Banfield.     map    and     illus.     from    photographs, 
gilt  top.   $4  special  net:   D.    Appleton  &   Co. 
The   Danger  Mark,  bv  Robert  W.  Chambers,  illus., 

$1.50:    D.    Appleton  &   Co. 
The    Deeper    Stain,  by  Frank  Hird,   SI. 50:    D.    Ap- 
pleton &  Co. 
The     I'emasog,    bv     William    R.    Hereford.    SI. 30: 

Henrv~HoIt   &    Co. 
The     Diamond     Master,    by    Jacques    Futrelle,    $1: 

Bobbs-Merrill    Company. 
The  Dominant  Dollar,  bv  the  late  Will   LilHbridge, 

illus.   in  color,  $1.50:   A.   C.    McClurg  &  Co. 
l'he   Dragnet,  by  Evelyn  S.  Earnett,  $1.50;   E.  \\ 

Huebsch. 
The    End    of   the    Road,   by    Stanley    Portal    Hyatt, 

$1.50;    D.    Appleton   &    Co. 
The    Fascinating    Mrs.    Halton,    by    E.    F.    Benson, 

illus-   $1-20;    Doubleday,    Page   &   Co. 
The   Florentine   Frame,  bv  Elizabeth   Robins,  Sl.oO; 

Moffat.    Yard   &    Co. 
The    Foreigner,    by    Ralph    Connor,    $1.30;    George 

H.    Doran    Company.     . 
The    Girl     from    Vermont,    bv     Marshall     Saunders. 
illus.,  $1.50;   American   Eaptist  Publication  So- 
ciety. 
The  Glimpse,   by   Arnold    Bennett.   SI. 50;    D.   Apple- 
ton  &   Co. 
The    God    of    Love,    bv    Justin    Huntly    McCarthy, 

illus.,    $1.50:    Harper    &    Brothers. 
The   Golden    Season,   by    Myra   Kelly,   illus.,   $1.20: 

Doubledav,    Page  &  Co. 
The  Goose  Girl,  by  Harold    McGrath,  illus.,  Sl.aO; 

Bobbs-Merrill     Company. 
The     Greater     Power,    by     Harold     Bindloss,     $1.30 

net;   Frederick  A.   Stokes  Company. 
The  Half  Moon,  by   Ford   Maddox   Huefcr,    SI. 55; 

Doubleday,    Page  &   Co. 
The  Haven,  by   Eden  Phillpotts,  $1.50;  John   Lane 

Company. 
The   Holy    Mountain,    by    Steven    Reynolds,    $1.50; 

Tohn    Lane    Company. 
The  "Homesteaders,   bv    Kate  and    Virgil    D.    Boyles, 

illus.  in  color,  $1.50;  A.   C.    McClurg  &  Co. 
The   House  of   Ardcn,    bv   E.    Xesbitt,    illus.,   $1.30 

E.    P.    Dutton    &    Co. 
The   House  on    Cherrv   Street,   by   Amelia    E.    Barr. 

$1.50;    Dodd.    Mead    &    Co. 
The    Hungry    Heart,    bv    David    Graham    Phillips, 

$1.50;    D.    Appleton    &   Co. 
The    Image   of    Eve.    bv    Margaret    Sutton    Briscoe, 

$1.25:    Harper    &    Brothers. 
The   Involuntary    Chaperon,   by    Margaret   Cameron, 
illus.     from     photographs,     $1.50;     Harper     & 
Brothers. 
The    Island    of    Regeneration,    by    Cyrus    Townsend 
Bradv,     illus.     in    color,     $1.50;     Dodd.     Mead 
&   C6. 
The    Kev    of    the    Unknown,    by    the    late    Rosa    N. 

Carev,   $1.50;    I.    B.    Lippincott   Company. 
The     LadV     N'urse    of     Ward     E,     by     Mrs.     A.     A. 
Stearns,     illus.,     SI. 20     net:     Baker    &    Taylor 
Company. 
The    Ladv   of    Big    Shantv.    bv    F.    Berkeley    Smith, 

Sl-20':    Doubleday.    Page  &    Co. 
The    Land    of    Long    Ago.    by    Eliza    Calvert    Hall. 

illus.,   SI. 50;    Little,    Brown   &   Co. 
The  Land   of  the   Blue  Flower,   by   Frances  Hodg- 
son Burnett,  illus.  in  colors,  $1;   Moffat,  Yard 
&    Co. 
Tin-   Lantern  of    Luck,  bv   Hudson   Douglas,  illus.: 

W.    T.    Watt   &   Co. 
The    Last    Woman,    bv     Ross    Beeckman,     colored 

illus.;    W.     1.    Watt    &    Co. 
l'he    Lilac    Girl,    by     Ralph    Henry    Barbour,    illus. 
in    color,    decorated    cover,    gilt    top,    in    box, 
$2;    J.    B-    Lippincott    Company. 
The  Lonely  Guard,  by  Norman  Innes,  with  colored 
frontispiece,    SI. 20    net;    George    H.    Jacobs    & 
Co. 
The   Lords  of   High    Decision:    An    American    Novel 
of      Todav.      bv      Meredith      Nicholson,      illus.. 
$1.50;    Doubleday,    Page   &    Co. 
The    Lure    of    Eve.    bv    Edith    Marv    Mo.. re.    $1.50; 

-  -   ■■    5-  Co. 
The   Man   in   the  Corner,  bv    Baroness  Orczy,   illus.. 
$1.50;    Dodd,    Mead   &   Co. 


The    Man    in    the    Tower,    by    Rupert    S.     Holland, 
illus.    in    color,    SI. 50;    J.    B.    Lippincott    Com- 
pany. 
The     Marquis    of    Loveland.    bv    C.    N-    and    A.     M. 
Williamson,    illus.,    $1.50;    Doubleday,    Page    & 
Co. 
The    Master,    by     Irving    Eacheller,    $1.20;    Double- 
day,    Page  &  Co. 
The    Master    of    Life,    bv    W.    D.    Lighthall,    illus., 

SI. 50:    A.    C    McClurg   &    Co. 
The    Moving    of    the    Waters,    by    Jay    Cady,    illus., 

Sl-50;    Tohn    McBride    Company. 
The    Men    of    the     Mountain,    bv    S.     R.    Crockett, 

illus.,    SI. 50;    Harper   &    Brothers. 
The    Moccasin     Ranch:     A     Story    of    Dakota,    by  ! 
Hamlin    Garland.    $1;    Harper   &    brothers.  , 

Tiic    New    Commandment,    by    Anthony    Yerrall,    $1 

net:    Edward    1.    Clode.  1 

The   Odd   Man.  by   Arnold   Holcombe,  $1.50;  John 

Lane  Company. 
The  Paladin,   bv   Horace  Annesley   Vachell,   $1.50; 

Dodd,    Mead    &   Co. 
The  Players  o*   London,  by   Louise   Eeechcr  Chan- 
cellor,   in    colors,    decorated,    boxed,    $1.75;    B. 
W.    Dodge  &   Co. 
The  Pool  of  Flame,  bv  Louis  loseph  \  ance,  illus., 

SI. 50:    Dodd,    Mead   &  Co. 
The    Pride    of    Lis     Doris,    by     Maarten     Maartens, 

$1.50;    D.    Appleton    &    Co. 
The  Prodigal  Father,  by  J.  Storer  Clouston,  $1.50; 

Centurv    Company. 
The     Redemption     of     Kenneth     Gait,     by     Will     N. 

Harben.   SI. 50:    Harper   J;    Brothers. 
The     Red     Moon,     by     Mrs.     Eugenia    Jones-Bacon, 

$1.25:     Neale    Publishing    Company. 
The    Red   Saint,   bv   Warwick   Deeping,  $1.50;    Cas- 

sell    &    Co. 
The  Real  Thing,  and  Three  Other  Farces,  by  John 
Kendrick       Bangs,       illus.,       SI:       Harper      & 
Brothers. 
The    Rosary,   by    Mrs.    F.    S.    Barclay,  $1.50;  G.    P. 

Putnam's   Sons. 
The    Severed    Mantle,    by    William    Lindsey.    colored 
illus.,  $1.35   net,    15  cents  for  postage;  Hough- 
ton   Mifflin    Company. 
rhe    r-even    Streams,    by    Warwick    Deeping,    $1.50; 

R.    F.    Fenno   &    Co. 
The    Shadow     Between    His    Shoulder    Blades,    by 
Joel    Chandler  Harris,   illus.,    90   cents;    Small. 
Mavnard    &    Co. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Cathedral,  by  Yincente  Ibanez, 
translated    from    the    Spanish    bv    Mrs.    W.    A. 
Gillespie.  51.35   net:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
The    Seamless    Robe,    by    Ada    Carter,    SI. 50:     A. 

Wessels    Company. 
The    Shoulder     Knot,    bv     Mrs.     Henry     Dudeney, 

$1.50;    Cassell   &    Co. 
The   Silver   Horde,    by    Rex    Beach,   illus.,    pictorial 

cover,    $1.50;    Harper    &    Brothers. 
The   Sins   of    Society,    by    Cecil    Raleigh,   $1.50;    G. 
W.    Dillingham    Company. 


The  Yellow  Circle,  bv  Charles  E.  Walk,  illus.  in 
color.  $1.50:    A.   C.   McClurg  &  Co. 

Toil  of  Man.  "Menschemvee."  by  Israel  Ouendo. 
authorized    translation:    G.    P.    Putnam^     - 

Treasure  Trove,  by  C.  A.  Dawson-Scott,  $1.50; 
Duffield  &  Co. 

Trespass,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney.  $1.30;  Small, 
Mavnard    &    Co. 

Trix  and  Over-the-Moon.  by  Amelie  Rives,  illus., 
cilt   top,   SI- 50;    Harper   &    Brothers. 

True""  Tilda,  by  A.  T.  Ijuiller-Couch.  $1.50; 
Charles     Scribner's     Sons. 

Under  the  Northern  Lights:  A  Story  of  Alaska, 
by  Mrs.  J.  Carlton  Ward,  SI. 50;  A.  Wessels 
Company. 

Yeronica  Plavfair.  bv  Maud  Wilder  Goodwin, 
illus.    in    color,   SI. 50:    Little.    Brown  &   ( 

Virginia  of  the  Air  Lanes,  by  Herbert  Quick, 
illus.,    SI. 50:    Bobbs-Merrill    Company. 

Warriors  of  Old  Tapan  and  Other  Stories.  by 
Yei  Ozaki.  illus'..  $1-25  net:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

When  She  Came  Home  from  College,  by  Marion 
K.  Hurd  and  Jean  B.  Wilson,  illus.,  $1.15 
net;    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

When  a  Woman  Woos,  by  Charles  Marriott,  $1.50; 
Tohn    Lane    Company. 

Whe're  -Men  Have  Walked:  A  Story  of  Adven- 
ture, by  H.  Henry  Rhodes:  C.  M.  Clark  Pub- 
lishing  Company. 

Where  Snow  Is  Sovereign:  .V  Romance  of  the 
Glaciers,  by  Rudolph  Stratz,  translated  from 
the  German  bv  Marv  L  Safford.  illus.,  $1.50; 
Dodd.    Mead    &    Co. 

Where  the  Laborers  Arc  Few.  by  Margaret  De- 
land,  illus.,  gilt  top,  m  box.  $1.50;  Harper  i: 
Brothers. 

Widow's  Wisdom,  by  Ninon  Traver  Fleckenstein, 
illus.,  cloth  75  cents,  full  ooze  calf,  boxed, 
SI. 50;    H.   M.   Caldwell   Company. 

Wigwam     Evenings,    bv    Charles    A.     Eastman     ami 
~  Elaine    Goodale    Eastman,    illus.,    $1.25:    Little. 
Brown  &    Co. 

Works  of    Rudvard   Kipling,    pocket  edition,    in    19 
or    20    vols.,    in    leather,    S  1.50    net    per    "ol. : 
Doubledav,  Page  &  Co. 
Your    Child    and    Mine,    by    Anne    Warner,    illus.. 
SI. 50;    Little,    Brown    &    Co. 

Zandrie,  by  Marian  Edwards  Richards,  $1.50;  Cen- 
tury   Company. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

Adventures  in  London,  by  James  Douglas,  with 
photogravure  frontispiece  of  the  author,  $!.>? 
net;    Cassell    i;    Co. 

A  Fantasy  of  Mediterranean  Travel,  by  5.  G. 
Bavne",   illus..  $1.25   net;    Harper  &   Brothers. 

American  Inland  Waterways,  by  Herbert  Quick. 
I  illus.,    $3.50   net;   G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons. 


From    "Letters   from    China."  by   Mrs.  Conger.     A.  C.   M 


The    Socialist,    by    Guy    Thorne,    SI. 35    net;    G.    P. 

Putnam's    Sons. 
The     Song     of     Songs,     by     Herman     Sudermann. 

$1.40    net:    G.    B.    Huebsch. 
The   Son  of  Mary   Bethel,  bv    Elsa   Barker,   $1.50; 

Duffield    &    Co. 
The    Southerner:     Being    an    Autobiograpical    Tale 
of   Life    in    a    Southern    State    Mnce    the    Civil 
War     bv    Nicholas    Worth,    $1.20;    Doubleday, 
Page   &"  Co. 
The    Star   of    Love,    by    Florence    Morse    Kingsley, 
illus.    in    color    from    paintings,    gilt    top,    $2; 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
The    Stowawav,    bv    Louis    Tracy,    illus.    in    color, 

SI. 50;    Edward    J.    Clode. 
The  Stolen   Sienet.  bv    Frederick   M.    Smith,   illus., 

$1.50;    Duffield  &   Co. 
The    Suitable    Child,    bv    Norman    Duncan,     illus.. 
printed   m  colors,   $1    net;    Fleming   H.    Revell 
Company.  _,  „     , 

The    Thin    Santa    Claus.    by    Ellis    Parker    Lutler. 

illus..   50   cents:    Doubleday,    Page  &   Co. 
The   Third    Degree,    bv    Charles    Klein    and    Arthur 
Hornblow,    illus.,    SI. 50;    G.    W.    Dillingham    & 
Co. 
The    Treasure,    bv    Paul    W.    Eaton,    illus.,    $l.o0; 

R.   F.    Fenn   &   Co. 
The   Trimming  of   Goosie.   by   James   Hopper,    $1.10 

net,  by   mail  $1.20;   Moffat.   \  ard  &  Co. 
The    Title'  Market,    bv    Emily     Post,    S1.50;     Dodd, 

Mead   &   Co. 
The    Unofficial     Love     Story,     by     Albert    Hickman, 

$1;   Centurv    Company. 
The    Vanishing    Smuggler,    by    Stephen    Chalmers. 

colored   illus..   SI. 50:   Edward  J.  Clode. 
The    Wares    of    Edcelield.    by     Eliza    Orme    While. 

$1.25   net:    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 
The  Wayside  Scries:    Four  new  vols — "Tales   from 
Balzac,"     "Gautier."     "De     Mussct."     and      De 
Maupassant's    "Pierre    and    Jean,"    $1    net    per 
vol.:    Brentano's. 
The    Way    Things    Happen,    by     Hugh     De    Selin- 

court,    $1.50;    John    Lane    Company. 
The    Winning     Ladv.     by     Mary     E.     W  ilkins     I-rec- 

man.   illus.,   $1.25:    Harper   &    Brothers. 
The    Wiving    of    Lance    Cleavcrage,    by    Alice    Mc- 
Gowan.    illus.   in  color,   $1.35    net:    G.    P.    Put- 
nam's   Sons. 
The   White    Prophet,    by    Hall    Came,    illus.,    $1.30; 

D.    Appleton    &    Co. 
The    Wistful    Years,    bv    Roy    Rolfe    Gilson.    $l.oO; 

Baker    &    Taylor    Company. 
The   Woman    ami    the    Sword,   by    Rupert    Lorraine. 

75  cents  net:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
The   World's    Story    Tellers:    Balzac.    The    Essayists 
i  Addison,     Steele,    etc.i.     Chateaubriand.     Cer- 
vant  5  Arthur     Ransome.     frontis- 

pieces,   -*'1    cents    nel    per   vol.:    E.    P.    Dutton 
■    I 
The    Writing    on    the    Wall:    A    Novel    Founded    on 
Olga     Nethersote's     Play,   by    Edward    Marshall, 
illus.,    $1.50;    G.    W.    Dillingham    Company. 


\round    Afghanistan,    by    Major    de    Bbuillane    de 
Lacoste,     preface     by     M.     Georges      Leygues, 
translated    from   the    French    by    J.    G.    Ander- 
son,  illus.,  $3  special  net;    D-  Appleton  &  Co. 
\round    the    World    in    a    Motor-Car,    by    Antonio 
Scarfoglio.  illus.,   $5   net;    Mitchell   Kennerley. 
\round  the  World   with  a   Business   Man.  by   L.   A. 
Bigger,   4  vols.,   illus.;   John    C.   Winston   Com- 
pany. 
A    Wanderer    in    Paris,    by    E.    V.    Lucas,    illus., 

SI. 75    net:    Macmillan   Company. 
Bosnia  and    Herzegovina,    by    Maude    M.    Holbach, 

illus.,  SI. 50  net;  John    Lane  Company. 
China,    painted    bv    Mortimer    Menpes.    text    by    the 
Hon.    Sir   Henry   Arthur   Blake,   G.    U.    M.   G.; 
Macmillan    Company. 
City    People,    drawings    by    J-    Montgomery    Hagg. 

S3.50  net;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Confessions    of    a    Macedonian    Bandit,    by    Albert 

Sonnichsen,   illus.,   $1.50   net:    Duffield   i:  Co. 
Conquering    the    Arctic    Ice.    by    Ejnar    Mikkelsen. 
the  Danish  explorer,   illus.,  $3.50  net.  by  mail 
$3.75;    George   W.    Jacobs   &    Co. 
Court    Life    in    China:    The    Capital.    Its    Officials. 
and    People,  bv   Isaac  Taylor  Headland,   illus., 
$1.50    net:    Fleming    H.    Revell    Company. 
Going   Down   from  Jerusalem,   by   Norman    Duncan, 

illus.,   $1.50    net:    Harper    &    Brothers. 
Highways    and     Byways    in     Middlesex,    by    Walter 

Jerrold,  illus.,  $2;  Macmillan  Company. 
Historical  Guide  Book  of  New  York  City,  edited 
by  the  City  History  Club,  illus..  $1.50  net; 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 
Holland  of  Todav.  bv  George  Wharton  Edwards, 
illus..  $6  net,  by  mail  $6.40:  Moffat,  \ard 
.V    Co.  ,  ..      . 

Home     Life    in     Foreign     Lands:     "Home     Lite     in 
Holland."  bv  David   Storr.ir   Meldrum:  "Home 
Life     in     Turkey,"    by     Lucy    Gar  net  t :     illus.. 
$1.75    net  per  vol.;    Macmillan    Company. 
Houseboat    Days    in    China,    by    J.    O.    P.     Bland. 

illus.:    Longmans.    Green    &    I 
In    Unknown    Tuscany,    by    Edward    Hutton.    illus., 

$2.50    net;    E.    P.    Dutton    &    Co. 
Italian    Hours,    by    Henry    James,    illus.,    $7.50    net; 

Houghton    Mifflin  Company. 
John   Davis's  Travels  of  Four  Years  and   a   Hall    in 
the    United    States    of    America    (179: 
edited    and    with    introduction    by    Alfred    J. 
Morrison,  $2.50  net;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
Lahrador.    by    Dr.    Wilfred   T.   Grenfell   and   others. 

illus.:    Macmillan    Company. 
Letters    from    France   and    Italy,  by   Arthur   Guthrie 
("Anthony    Rowley"),    illus..    $1.25    net:    A.    L . 
McClurg   &   Co. 
Longfellow's   Country,    by    Helen    A.    Clarke,    illus.. 
end   papers  in  tint,  boxed.   $2.50   net;    Baker   & 
Tavlor  Company. 
Men   and    Manners  of  Old    Florence,   by    Dr.    Gui 

Biagi.    illus..   $3.50   net:    A.   C.    M 
Motoring     in     the     Balkans,     by     Frances     Kinsley 
Hutchinson,    illus..    $2.75    net;    A.    C.    McClurg 
&    Co. 


My  Life  in  China  and  America,  by  Yung  Wing. 
$2    net:    Henry   Holt  \   Co. 

Native  Life  in  East  Africa:  The  Results  of  an 
Ethnological  Research  Expedition,  by  Dr. 
Karl  Weule,  translated  by  Alice  Werner. 
illus.,  net:    D.   Appleton  &  Co. 

Pictorial  Log  of  the  Battle  Fleet  Cruise  Around 
the  World,  by  Roman  T.  Miller,  illus.  from 
photographs,  $3  net:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

Practical  Guide  to  Latin  America:  Including 
Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  Central  America. 
and  South  America,  !■>'  Albert  Hale,  A.  B,. 
M.  D.,  SI  net,  postage  10  cents:  Small,  May- 
nard &  Co. 

Rambles  in  Bible  Lands,  edited  by  G.  Lang  Neil, 
illus..    $1.75    net:    D.    Appleton   &   Co. 

Roma  Beata:  Letter?  from  the  Eternal  City,  by 
Maud  Howe,  illus..  cloth,  gilt  top,  in  box, 
SI. 50  net,  half  morocco,  $3.50  net;  Little, 
Brown   &   Co. 

Seven  English  Cities,  bv  William  Dean  Howell;. 
$2   net;   Harper  &    Brothers. 

Ships  and  Sailors  of  Old  Salem,  bv  Ralph  I ». 
Paine,  illus.,  $3.50  net:    A.  C.   McVlurg  .v.  Co. 

The  Barbarians  of  Morocco,  by  Count  Sternberg, 
translated  from  the  German  bv  Ethel  Peck, 
illus.,  $2  net:   Dunield  &  Co. 

The  Bretons  at  Home,  by  Frances  M.  Gostling. 
with  an  introduction  bv  Anatole  Le  Braz. 
illus.,    $2.50   net:    A.    C.    McClurg   i:   Co. 

The  City  of  Jerusalem:  The  History.  Buildings, 
and  Topography  of  the  Holy  City.  Emboi 
the  Latest  Results  hi  Excavation  ami  Ar- 
chaeology, bv  Colonel  C.  R.  Cornier.  LL.  D., 
M.  R.  A.  S„  R.  E..  illus.,  $4  net;  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &   Co. 

The  Color  of  Paris.   His  Pe   -  >l 

by  the  memhers  of  the  Academie  Goncourt, 
under  the  general  editorship  of  M.  Lucien 
Descaves,    illus.,    boxed,    $6   net:    Dodd,    Mead 

&     Co. 
The    Color    of    Rome,    by    O-    M.    Potter,    illus.,    $5 

net;    George  W.  Jacobs   &    Co. 
The   Conquest  of  the   Isthmus,  by  Hugh   C.   Weir.    • 

illus. ;    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 
The    Conquest    of    the    Missouri,    by    Joseph    Mill* 

Hanson,    illus..  S2   net:    A.   C.    McClurg    S 
The    Face    ot    China,    by     E.    G.     Kemp,    illus.    in 

colors.  $6  net:  Duffield  &  Co. 
The  Gateway  to  the  Sahara:   Observations  and    Ex- 
periences in   Tripoli,   by    Charles   W.    Furlong, 
illus.,  $2.50  net:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
The   Heart  of  the   Antarctic    (1907-1909).   by   Lieu- 
tenant   Ernest    H.    Shackleton,   illus.,   $10    net; 
T.    IS.    Lippincott   Company. 
The 'isle   of    Man.    by   Agnes    Herbert,    itlu-.. 

net,  postage  20  cents:  John  Lane  Company. 
The    Land    of    Enchanment,    by    Lillian    Whiting. 
illus.,  decorated  cloth  SI. 50  net,   half  morocco 
$3.50    net:    Little,    Brown    &   Co. 
The    New    Land:    Four    Years    in    the    Arctic    Re- 
gions;   Being  a  Record  of  the   Voyage  of  the 
Fram   to  Arctic   Regions    (1898-1902),   by   Cap-    ' 
tain  Otto   Sverdrup.   translated    from  the 
wegian   by    Ethel    Harriet    llearn,    illus..    $1 
net-    Longmans.    Green   &   Co. 
The  New  New  York,  by  John  C.   Van   Dyke,   illus.: 

Macmillan    Company. 
The    Old    Town.  Jac         Riis,    illus.:    Macmillan 

Company. 
The   Philippine  Islands  and   Their  People,    by    Dean 
C.    Worcester,    new    edition,    illus..    $2.50    net; 
Macmillan     Company. 
The     Picturesque    Hudson,    by     Clifton     Johi  - 

illus. ;    Macmillan    Cbn 
The    Romance  of   Northumberland,   by    A.   G.    Brad- 
lev,  illus.  in  colors,  52.75   net:   A.  C.    McClurg 
&    Co. 
The   Wayfarer   in    New    York,   with   an    introduction 
by    Edward    S.    Martin.    $1.25    net:    Macmillan 
Company. 
The    World    L'nited:    The    Panama    Canal,    Its    His- 
tory.    Making,    and     Future,    by    John     George 
Leigh,   illus.,   ?4   net:    A.   C.    McClurg  &   Co. 
Through     the     French     Provinces,     by     Ernest     C. 
Peixotto,    illus..    ?J.5n    net;    Lharlcs    Scribner's 
Sons. 
Through    the   Heart   of    Tibet,    bv    Alexander    Mac- 
donald,    illus..    $1.25;     II.    M.    Caldwell    Com- 
pany. 
Trading  and  Camping  in  Alaska,  by  A.   M.  Powell. 

illus..    S-    net;    A.    Wessels. 
Transcontinental   Sketches:    Ucing   Legends.    Lyrics, 
and      Romances      Collected      I  Hiring      Vacation 
Tours    in    Canada    and    the    Pacific    States,    bv 
Eliza     B.    Chase,    illus.,    $1.50;    John     C.    Win- 
ston  Company. 
Trans-Himalava:     Discoveries     and     Adventures     in 
Tibet,  by"  Dr.  Sven  Hedin.  illus.,  2  vols.,  $7.50 
net:    Macmillan   Company. 
Tunis     and     Kairouan,     Carthage,    &c.:     Being    De- 
scriptive   of    the     Mosques.     Streets.     Markets. 
&C-,    of    These     Ancient     Moslem     Cities,     with 
Notes   on   Their   Origin   and    History,    Customs. 
Occupations,      Habits.     Superstitious.     Arc,     bv 
Graham     Petnie.      R.      I.,      illus.,      $4.80      net ; 
Doubleday,  Page  & 
Wanderings  in  the    Roman   Campagna.  by   Rodolfo 
Lanciani.     illus..     $5     net:     Houghton      Mifflin 
Company. 
Washington,    Its    Sights    and    Insights,    by    Harriet 
Earhart      Monroe,      revised     edition,     $1     net: 
Funk    &    Wacnalls    Company. 
Wells   and   Glastonbury,   by   Thomas   Scott   Holmes, 

illus..   $1. 75    net:    E.    P.    Dutton   &    Co. 
Yucatan:    The   American    fcgypt,    bv    Charming   Ar- 
nold  and    Frederick    I.    Frost,    illus.,    S3.SII   net; 
Dtfubleday,   Page  &  Co. 


PUBLIC  AFFAIRS. 

A     Modern     City:      The     Activities     of     Providence. 

Rhode    Island,    edited    by    William    Kirk.    %2   : 

net,     postpaid     $2.70;     Cnivcrsitv     of     Chicago 

Press. 
Essavs   and    Addresses,    by    Edwin    Burnett    S 

with   |>ortrait.   $2.50   net;   A.   C,    McClurg  &   Co. 
Labor   and    [he    Railroads,    by    James    O.    Fagan.    $1 

net :  Houghton   Mifflin  Company. 

:    A    Critical    Study    of    Police 

Organizations  in  the  United  States  and 
Abroad,  by  Lconhard  Felix  Fuld,  M.  A..  LL. 
M.:  G.  P.  Putnam-  - 
Privilege  and  Democracy  in  America,  by  Frederic 
i  Howe,  $1.50  net:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
1  if    Australia,    by    Hon.     Bern- 

hard     K.     Wise,     with     maps.     S5     net:     Little. 
Brown    $    I 


NATURE  AND  OUTDOOR  LIFE. 

Beasts     and     Men.     bv     Carl     Ilaeen'ieck.     tr.iti~latcd 

[ugh    Elliot  G.    Thacker    A.    K. 

C.     S..     with     introduction     by     I 
Mitchell.    I».    Sc,    F.    R.   S.,    illus.;    Loi  gi 
Green 
Birds  of  the   Bible,  by   Mrs,   G  Porter, 

with  photographs.  $2  net,  by  mail   $2.25;  Jen- 
1  .   ..ham. 

G.    F.    Pcott    Elliot.    M. 
\..    B.    Sc    illus.,    $1.50    net:   J.    It.    Lippincott 
■  ipany. 
Fan       ..    It,    by    Hi  i     ■■     \     S  I  J"   net; 

Houghton    Mifflin    I 
Hunting   in    Brit  ish    I.   - 
deira,    illus.    from    ■ 
Lippinc 
Life    Histories    of    nortl  ■ 
Thompson     Set 
Charles    Scrtbner'^    - 
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My  Ouest  of  the  Arab  Horse,  by  Homer  Daven- 
port, illus.,  $2  net;   B.  W.   Dodge  &  Co. 

Our  Food  Mollusks,  by  James  L.  Kellogg,  illus., 
$3.50  net;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Our  National  Parks,  by  John  Muir,  illus.,  $3  net; 
Houghton  Mifflin   Company. 

Stickeen,  the  Story  of  a  Dog,  by  John  Muir,  60 
cents    net;    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

The  Balance  of  Nature  and  Modern  Conditions  of 
Cultivation,  by  George  Abbey,  illus.,  $2.50 
net;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

The  Care  of  Trees  in  Lawn,  Street,  and  Park,  by 
B    E    Fernow,  $2.50  net;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

The  Garden  in  the  Wilderness,  by  "A  Hermit," 
illus.,   $1.20  net;    Baker  &  Taylor  Company. 

The  Hunting  Field  with  Horse  and  Hound,  by  F. 

5  Peer,  illus.,  $3.50  net;  Mitchell  Kennerley. 
The  Maine  Woods,  by  H.  D.  Tboreau.  new  edition, 

illus.,   $2  net;  Thomas  Y.   Crowell   &  Co. 

The  Master  of  Game,  by  Edward,  Second  Duke  of 
York,  preface  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  edited 
by  W.  A.  and  F.  Baillie-Grohmann,  illus., 
$4  net;   Duffield  &  Co.  „-.,,. 

The  Natural  History  of  British  Game  Birds,  by 
J.  G.  Millais,  F.  Z.  S.,  illus.;  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.  .  .   —        ,,>    „m 

The  Prince  and  His  Ants:  Luigi  Bertelh  (  Vara- 
ba"),  translated  by  Sarah  F.  Woodruff,  edited 
by  V.  L.  Kellogg,  illus.,  $1.50  net;  Henry 
Holt   &    Co.  .     , 

The  Tent-Dwellers,  by  Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  illus., 
$1.25;   Harper  &  Brothers. 

SCIENCE  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

After  Death— What?  Spiritistic  Phenomena  and 
Their  Interpretation,  -by  Cesare  Lombroso, 
illus.,  $2.50  net,  postage  20  cents;  Small, 
Maynard  &   Co.  . 

Education  of  the  Will,  by  Jules  Payot,  Litt.  D-, 
Ph  D  ,  translated  from  the  French  by  Smith 
Ely  Jelliffe,  M.  D.,  $1.50  net;  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails   Company. 

Mesmerism  and  Christian  Science,  by  Professor 
Frank  Podmore,  $1.50  net;  George  W.  Jacobs 

6  Co.  „  .  x.       .. 
Present  Day  Primers:   "The  Conquest  of  the  Air, 

The  Advent  of  Aerial  Navigation,  by  A.  Law- 
rence Rotch,  S.  B.,  A.  M.;  "Reinforced  Con- 
crete "  by  Lewis  Jerome  Johnson;  each  illus., 
$1  net  each,  by  mail  $1.10  each;  Moffat,  Yard 

Preventable  Diseases,  by  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson, 
$1.50  net,  postage  extra;  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.  ,     _,    .    . 

Recent  Progress  in  the  Study  of  Variation 
Heredity,  and  Evolution,  by  Robert  Heath 
Lock,  M.  A.,  new  and  enlarged  edition,  illus., 
$2  net;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Social  Service  and  the  Art  of  Healing,  by  Richard 
Clarke  Cabot,  M.  D.,  $1  net,  by  mail  $1.10; 
Moffat,    Yard  &  Co. 

The  American  Newspaper:  A  Consideration  ot  Its 
Nature  and  Tendencies,  Based  on  a  Study 
of  Present-Day  Examples,  by  James  Edward 
Rogers,  $1  net,  postpaid  $1.10;  University  of 
Chicago   Press.  . 

The  Approach  to  the  Social  Question,  by  1-rancis 
Greenwood  Peabody;  Macmillan  Company. 

The  Elements  of  Military  Hygiene,  by  Percy  M 
Ashburn,  Major,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  $2 
net.  postpaid;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     _ 

The  Federation  of  the  World,  by  Nathaniel 
Schmidt;    B.  W.  Huebsch. 

The  History  of  Socialism  in  the  United  States, 
by  Morris  Hillquit,  revised  edition,  $1.50  net; 
Funk  &  Wagnalls    Company. 

The  Modern  Mother:  A  Guide  to  Girlhood,  Moth- 
erhood, and  Infancy,  by  Dr.  H.  Lang  Gordon, 
illus.,  $2;   R.   F.   Fenno  &  Co. 

The  New  Psvchologv  in  Medicine,  by  Isador  11. 
Coriat,  M.  D.,  $2  net,  carriage  extra;  Moftat, 
Yard  &  Co.  T    ,  .      . 

The  People's  Law,  by  Charles  Sumner  Lobingier; 
Macmillan   Company. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Ghetto,  by  Hutchins  Hapgood, 
$1.25   net;    Funk  &  Wagnalls   Company. 

The  Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City  Streets,  by 
Jane   Addams;    Macmillan    Company. 

The "  Status  of  Women  Under  the  English  Law, 
by  A.  Beatrice  Wallis  Chapman,  D.  Sc,  and 
Mary  Wallis  Chapman,  75  cents  net;  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co. 

The  Survival  of  Man:  A  Study  in  Psychical  Re- 
search, by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  $2  net,  by  mail 
$2.20;  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 

What  Is  Socialism?  by  Reginald  Wright  Kauff- 
man,  $1  net,  postage  10  cents;  Moffat,  Yard 
&   Co. 


MUSIC  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

A   Guide   to    Modern    Opera,   by   Esther    Singleton, 

illus.,  $1.50  net;   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
A    History    of    Architecture:    Vol.    II,    by    Russell 
Sturgis,     illus.,     cloth     $5     net,     half     morocco 
$7.50    net;    Baker   &   Taylor    Company. 
American    Primitive    Music,    by    Frederick    Burton, 
with    28    Ojibway    songs    with    English    words 
and    pianoforte    accompaniments,     $5    "net,    by 
mail   $5.24;    Moffat,    Yard   &    Co. 
A    New    History    of    Painting    in    Italy    from    the 
Second    to    the    Sixteenth    Century,    by    J.    A. 
Crowe  and   G.    B.    Cavalcaselle,    edited  by  Ed- 
ward   Hutton,    Vol.    II,    "The    Sienese    School 
of  the   Fourteenth    and    the   Florentine  of  the 
Fifteenth   Century,"  illus.,  $5  net;   E.  :P.   Dut- 
ton  &  Co. 
Artists    Past     and     Present,    by    Elisabeth    Luther 
Cary,    illus.,   boxed,    $2.50  net,   by   mail  $2.75; 
Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 
Beautiful    Children:    Immortalized  by   the   Masters, 
by    C.    Haldane    McFall,    edited    by    T.    Leman 
Hare,  illus.,  boxed,  $4  net;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
Bethlehem  to   Olivet,  by  J.    R.    Miller,   illus.,  $1.50 

net:    Thomas   Y.    Crowell    &   Co. 
Christmas   in    Art,   bv    Frederick   Keppel,    illus.,    in 

holiday  make-up,   $2.50  net;   Duffield  &  Co. 
Tnrot  and  "His  Friends,  bv  Everard  Meynell,  illus., 

$3.25   net;    A.    Wessels. 
Famous    Cathedrals,    Described    by    Great    Writers, 
compiled    by     Esther     Singleton,     illus.,     $1.60 
net;    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
Forty     Years'     Observation     of     Music      and      the 
Drama,    by    Robert   Grau,    $5;    Broadway    Pub- 
lishing  Company. 
French    Cathedrals,    by    Elizabeth    Robins    Pennell, 
illus.,  $5  net,  postage  34  cents;   Century  Com- 
pany. 
Fresco     Painting,     Its    Art    and    Technique,     with 
Reference    to    the    Buono    and    Spirit    Fresco 
Methods,    by    James    Ward,    illus.,    $3    special 
net;    D.    Appleton  &  Co. 
Great     Pictures     as     Moral    Teachers,     by    H.     E. 
Jackson,    illus.,    $1.50    net;    John    C.    Winston 
-  Company. 
Illuminated    MSS.,    by    John    W.     Bradley,    Little 
Books  on    Art    Series,    edited   by    Cyril   Daven- 
port,  illus.,   $1    net;    A.    C.    McClurg  &   Co. 
London,    by    A.    Langdon    Coburn,    $6    net;    Bren- 

tano's. 
Music:    Its    L^ws    and    Evolution,    by    Jules    Com- 
barieu,    iranslated    by    Joseph     Skellon,    $1.75 
net;   D.    Appleton  &  Co. 
New    Library    .>f    Music:,  "Hugo    Wolf,"   by    Ernest 
man       "Handel,"    by     R.     A.     Streatfield; 
ilh     .    $2   net  per  vol.,  postage  20  cents; 
I, n-' '     Company. 

li    Lolor-Prints,    special    winter    number, 
lional     Studio,      1909,      cloth     $3     net, 
■     3?  cents;   paper  $2.50  net,  postage  25 
John   Lane  Company. 


Peter  Paul  Rubens,  by  R-  A.  M.  Stevenson,  illus., 
cloth '75  cents,  leather  $1  net;  E.  P.  Dutton 
&    Co. 

Piano  Questions  Answered,  by  Josef  Hofmann, 
75  cents  net;  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Sketching  Grounds,  special  number,  International 
Studio,  introduction  by  Alfred  East,  illus., 
limited  edition,  $3  net,  postage  35  cents;  John 
Lane   Company. 

Spain:  A  Study  of  Her  Life  and  Arts,  by  Royall 
Tyler,   illus.,   $3.50  net;  Mitchell  Kennerley. 

Stained  Glass  Tours  in  England,  by  Charles  H. 
Sherrill,  illus.,  $2.50  net,  postage  20  cents; 
John  Lane  Company. 

Stories  of  the  French  Artists,  by  P.  M.  Turner, 
illus.,  rubricated  title  pages,  gilt,  $3  net;  Duf- 
field &  Co. 

Success  in  Music  and  How  It  Is  Won,  by  Henry 
T.   Finck,  $2  net;   Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Arts  of  Japan,  by  Edward  Dillon,  Little 
Books  on  Arts  Series,  edited  by  Cyril  Daven- 
port, illus.,  $1  net;  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

The  Art  of  Landscape  Painting,  by  Birge  Har- 
rison, illus.,  $1.25  net;  Charles  Scribner  s 
Sons. 

The  Book  of  the  Operas,  by  H.  E.  Krehbiel;  Mac- 
millan   Company. 

The  Savoy  Operas,  by  S.  S.  Gilbert,  illus.;  Mac- 
millan   Company. 

The  Standard  Concert  Repertory,  by  George  P. 
Upton,  illus.,  $1.75;  A.   C.   McClurg  &  Co. 

The  Story  of  Dutch  Painting,  by  Charles  H. 
Caffin,  illus.,  $1.20  net,  postage  12  cents; 
Century    Company. 

The  World's  Great  Pictures,  in  one  volume,  illus., 
$3.50   net;    Cassell  &   Co. 


RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

A  History  of  Christianity  in  Japan:  Vol.  I,  "A 
History  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  Ortho- 
dox Missions  in  Japan";  Vol.  II,  "A  History 
of  Protestant  Missions  in  Japan,"  by  Dr. 
Otis  Cary,  $2.50  net,  2  vols.,  boxed,  $5  net; 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 

American  Business  Law  with  Legal  Forms,  by  J. 
J.  Sullivan,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  $1.75  net;  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

Astronomy  from  a  Dipper,  by  Eliot  C.  Clarke,  60 
cents  net;  Houghton  Mifflin   Company. 

Auxiliary  Education,  translated  by  Emma  Syl- 
vester from  the  German  of  Dr.  B.  Maennel ; 
Doubleday,    Page    &    Co. 

Christianity  and  the  Religions,  by  Rev.  Dr.  A.  "S. 
Lloyd,    75   cents  net;    E.   P.    Dutton  &  Co. 

English  Spelling  and  Spelling  Reform,  by  Thomas 
R.  Lounsbury,  $1.50;  Harper  &  Brothers. 

German  Auxiliary  Schools,  by  Dr.  B.  Maennel, 
translated  by  Miss  Sylvester,  $1.50  net; 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


The    Temple,    by    Dr.    Lyman    Abbott;    Macmillan 

Company. 
The  Women  of  a  State  University:  An  Illustration 

of  the  Working  of  Co-Education  in  the  Middle 

West,  by  Helen  R.  Olin;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Thoburn     and     India,     William     Henry     Crawford, 

editor,  illus.,   $1    net,   by  mail   $1.10;    Eaton   & 

Mains. 

BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

A  Textbook  of  Nursing,  by  Margaret  Frances 
Donohoe,  illus.,  $1.75  net;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Lacis:  Practical  Instructions  in  Filet  Brode  or 
Darning  on  Net,  by  Carita,  illus.,  $3.50  net 
J.    B.    Lippincott    Company. 

Old-Time  Recipes  for  Home-Made  Wines:  Cor- 
dials and  Liquors  from  Fruits,  Flowers,  Vege- 
tables, &c,  compiled  by  Helen  S.  Wright, 
decorated,    gilt   top,    $1.50;    Dana    Estes   &   Co 

Practical  Recipes,  by  Mrs.  B.  B.  Cutter,  $1.25  net 
Duffield    &    Co. 

Tauchnitz  Dictionaries,  14  vols.,  75  cents  a  vol.; 
Macmillan  Company. 

The  Up-to-Date  Sandwich  Book:  420  Ways  to 
Make  a  Sandwich,  by  Eva  Green  Fuller,  $1 
net;    A.    C.    McClurg  &   Co. 

Write  It  Right:  A  Little  Blacklist  of  Literary 
Faults,  by  Ambrose  Bierce,  50  cents  net, 
postage   10   cents;    Neale  Publishing   Company. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

A  Boy's  Ride,  by  Gulielma  Zollinger,  illus.,   $1.50; 

A.    C.   McClurg  &  Co. 
Around  the  World  with  the  Battleships,  by  Roman 

J.   Miller,  illus.,   $1.25;   A.   C.    McClurg  &  Co. 
Alwyn's  Friend,  by  Laura  T.   Meade,  illus.,   $1.50; 

E.    P.    Dutton    &    Co. 
A   Romance  of  the   Nursery,   by  L.   Allen  Harker, 

illus.,    $1.25;    Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 
A   United    States    Midshipman    in    China,   by    Lieu- 
tenant-Commander   Yates    Stirling,    Jr.,    U.    S. 

N.,    illus.,    Penn    Publishing    Company. 
Barty  Crusoe  and  His  Man  Saturday,  by  Frances 

Hodgson  Burnett,  illus.,  $1  net,  by  mail  $1.10; 

Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 
Bettv     Baird's     Golden     Year,     by     Anna     Hamhn 

Weikel,  illus.,  $1.50;   Little    Brown  &  Co. 
Billy     Tomorrow,     by     Sarah     Pratt     Carr,     illus., 

$1.25;  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
Boy    Life:     Stories    and     Readings    from    Howells, 

selected     from     the    works    of    William     Dean 

Howells,    illus.,    50   cents;   Harper   &   Brothers. 
Boys    and    Girls    of    Seventy-Seven,    by    Mary     P. 

Wells    Smith,    illus.,    $1.25;    Little,    Brown    & 

Co. 
Captain    Chubb,    by    Ralph    Henry    Barbour,    illus., 

$1.50;    Century   Company. 


From  "Motoring  in   the  Balkans,"  by  Francis  K.  Hutchinson.     A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 


God's  Garden,  by  Charles  Brown,  T.  H.  Darlow, 
J.  G.  Greenhough,  and  others,  $1  net,  by  mail 
$1.10;    Eaton    &    Mains. 

Habit  Formation  and  the  Science  of  Teaching,  by 
Stuart'H.  Rowe;  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Harper's  Library  of  Living  Thought:  "The  Life 
of  the  Universe,"  2  vols.,  by  Professor  Svante 
Arrhenius;  "The  Transmigration  of  Souls," 
by  Professor  D.  A.  Bertholet;  "Christianity 
and  Islam,"  by  Professor  C.  H.  Becker;  "The 
Origin  of  the  New  Testament,"  by  Professor 
William  Wrede;  "Jesus  or  Paul,"  by  Professor 
Arnold  Meyer;  red  cloth,  gilt  tops,  each  75 
cents;    Harper    &   Brothers. 

Heralds  of  a  Liberal  Faith,  edited  by  Samuel  A. 
Eliot;  Vol.  I,  "The  Prophets";  Vol.  II,  "The 
Pioneers";  Vol.  Ill,  "The  Preachers'];  $1  per 
vol.,  $3  net  per  set;  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation. 

How    to    Studv    and    Teaching   How   to    Study,    by 

F.  M.     McMurry,      $1.25;    Houghton      Mifflin 
Company. 

Mental    Medicine   and    Educational    Values,    by   W. 

H.  Heck,  $1.10:  John  Lane  Company. 
New    Things    and    Old    in    St.    Thomas    Aquinas, 

translated  with   introduction  by  H.   C.    O'Neil, 

$1.50  net;   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
The  American  High    School,  by   Dr.  J.   F.    Brown, 

$1.40;  Macmillan  Company. 
The    Bible    in    Shakespeare    and    The    Religion    of 

Ruskin,  by  William  Burgess,  $1.50  net  and  $2 

net,  respectively:  Fleming  H.   Revell  Company. 
The  Making  of  the  English   Bible,  by   Samuel  Mc- 

Comb,   M.   A.,    D.    D.,    $1   net,   postpaid   $1.10; 

Moffat,   Yard  &   Co. 
The  Mastery  of  Destiny,  by  James  Allen,   $1   net; 

G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons. 

The  Meaning  of  Truth:  A  Sequel  to  Pragmatism, 
by  Professor  William  James,  $1.25  net;  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co. 

The  New  Religion,  by  Charles  W.  Eliot,  50  cents; 
Ball    Publishing    Company. 

The  Plain  Man  and  His  Bible,  by  L.  G.  Brough- 
ton,  D.  D.,  60  cents  net;  American  Baptist 
Publication    Society. 

The  Problem  of  Human  Life,  by  Professor  Rudolf 
Eucken,  translated  from  the  German  by  Wil- 
liston  S.  Hough  and  W.  R.  Boyce  Gibson,  $3; 
Charles  Scribner's   Sons. 

The  Question  of  the  Hour:  A  Survey  of  the  Posi- 
tion and  Influence  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
the  United  States,  by  Joseph  Conway,  $1.25 
net;    John    McBride    Company. 

The  Religion  of  a  Sensible  American,  by  Dr.  David 
Starr  Jordan,  80  cents  net ;  American  Uni- 
tarian Association. 

The  Religion  of  the  Future,  by  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
frontispiece  portrait,  75  cents;  John  W.  Luce 
&   Co. 

The  Rise  of  the  Medi;cval  Church:  From  the 
Apostolic  Age  to  the  Papacy  at  Its  Height  in 
the  Thirteenth  Centurv,  by  Alexander  Clar- 
ence Flick,  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D.;  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

The  Splendor  of  God,  bv  Eric  Hammond,  60  cents 
net;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


Captain  Pete  of  Puget  Sound  and  Captain  Pete 
of  Courtesana,  bv  James  Cooper  Wheeler, 
illus.,   $1.50;    E.    P".    Dutton  &   Co. 

Children   of    Yesterday:    A    Book   of    Verses    about 
Children  of  the  Long  Ago,   illus.,  $1.50;    Duf- 
field &  Co. 
Diet,  bv   Katherine  M.    Yates,   illus.,   $1.25;   A.    C. 
McClurg  &   Co. 

Child's  Guide  Series:  "A  Child's  Guide  to  Read- 
ing," by  John  Macy;  "Music,"  Daniel  Greg- 
ory Mason;  "American  Biography,"  by  Bur- 
ton E.  Stevenson,  each  illus.,  $1.25  net 
each;    Baker  &  Taylor  Company. 

Cock-a-Doodle  Hilt,  by  Alice  Calhoun  Haines, 
illus.,  $1.50;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

College  Years,  by  Ralph  D.  Paine,  illus.,  $1.50; 
Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

Dick  and  Dolly,  by  Carolvn  Wells,  illus.,  $1.25; 
Dodd,    Mead    &    Co. 

Did  Your  Child  Sav  This?  A  Collection  of 
Bright,  Wise,  and  Witty  Sayings  of  the 
Little  Ones,  compiled  bv  the  late  Rear-Ad- 
miral George  H.  Preble,  U.  S.  N.,  50  cents; 
John  W.  Luce  &  Co. 

Donkey  John  of  the  Toy  Valley,  bv  Margaret  W. 
Morley,  illus.,  $1.25;  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

Don  Ouixote  of  the  Mancha,  by  Cervantes,  retold 
by  Judge  Parry,  illus.,  $1.50;  John  Lane  Com- 
pany. 

Dorothy  Brookes's  School  Days,  by  Frances  Camp- 
bell Sparhawk,  illus.,  $1.50;  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co. 

Double  Play,  by  Ralph  Henry  Barbour,  illus., 
$1.50;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

For  the  Norton  Name,  by  Hollis  Godfrey,  illus., 
$1.25;    Little,    Brown    &    Co. 

For  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  by  Everett  T.  Tomlin- 
son,  illus.,  $1.50;  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Company. 

From  Sioux  to  Susan,  by  Agnes  McClelland 
Daulton,    illus.,    $1.50;    Century    Company. 

Grimm's  Animal  Stories,  selected,  illus.  in  color, 
$1.50;    Duffield   &    Co. 

Giant-Land ;  or,  The  Wonderful  Adventures  of 
Tom  Pippin,  by  Ronald  Quiz,  new  edition, 
illus.,  full  gilt,  $2;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Harper's  Handy-Book  for  Girls,  edited  by  Anna 
P.  Paret,  illus.,  $1.75;  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Heidi,  by  Johanna  Spyri,  translated  by  Marian 
Edwardes,  illus.,  gilt  top,  $2.50;  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &   Co. 

Tn  Wild  Africa:  A  Boy's  Story  of  Adventure, 
by  Thomas  W.  Knox,  illus.,  $1.50;  W.  A. 
Wilde  Company, 

Tack  Morning's  Treasure,  by  Bailey  Millard,  illus., 
$1    net;    Edward  J.    Clode. 

Janet  at  Odds,  by  Anna  Chapin  Ray,  illus.,  $1.50; 
Little,    Brown   &   Co. 

Tohn  Bargrave's  Gold,  by  Captain  F.  S.  Brereton, 
$1.25;  H.  M.    Caldwell   Company. 

Tohn  of  the  Woods,  by  Abbie  Farwell  Brown, 
illus.,    $1;   Houghton   Mifflin    Company. 

Little  People  Everywhere:  "Manuel  in  Mexico,^ 
"Ume  San  in  Japan,"  "Rafael  in  Italy," 
"Kathleen  in  Ireland,"  &c.,  by  Etta  Blaisdell 
McDonald,  illus.,  60  cents  per  vol.;  Little, 
Brown   &   Co. 


Maggie   McLanehan,   by    Gulielma   Zollinger,    illus., 

holiday  edition,  $1.50;  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
Manual   of  Games,   by  Jessie   Bancroft;    Macmillan 

Company. 
Montana:    The    Land    of    Shining    Mountains,    by 
Katherine   B.    Judson,    illus.,    75    cents  net;   A. 
C.   McClurg  &  Co. 
Mother    Tucker's    Seven,    by    Angelina    W.    Wray, 
illus.,    $1.25;    Lothrop,    Lee    &    Shepard    Com- 
pany. 
Muriel, 'by  May  Baldwin,   illus.,   $1.50;  J.   B.    Lip- 
pincott  Company. 
Old    Man's    Beard    and    Other    Tales,    by    G.     M. 
Fauldlng,    illus.,    gilt    top,    $2;    E.    P.    Dutton 
&  Co. 
On  the  Old  Kcarsarge:  A  Story  of  the  Civil  War, 
by    Cyrus   Townsend    Brady,    illus.,    $1.35    net; 
Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 
Pleasant    Day    Diversions,    bv    Carolyn    Wells,    $1 

net,  by  mail  $1.10;    Moffat,   Yard   &   Co. 
Ralph  Osborn — Midshipman  at  Annapolis:  A  Story 
of   Annapolis    Life,    bv   Lieutenant-Commander 
Edward  L.   Beach,  U.'  S.  N.,  illus.,  $1.50;  W. 
A.  Wilde  Company. 
Rip    Van    Winkle,    by    Washington    Irving,    illus., 

boxed,    75    cents;    John   W.    Luce  &   Co. 
Seven   Ages   of   Childhood,   bv   Carolyn    Wells  and 
Jessie    Willcox    Smith,    illus.,    boxed,     $2    net, 
bv  mail  $2.15;  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 
Skimming  the   Skies,   by   Russell   Whitcomb,   $1.50; 

Richard    G.    Badger. 

Stories    Children    Love,    by    Charles    Welsh,    cloth 

$1.25,     ooze      leather      $2;     Dodge     Publishing 

Company. 

Tales    of    Wonder,    bv    Kate    Douglas    Wiggin    and 

Nora  A.  Smith,  $1.50;  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

The    Animals    in    the    Ark,    by    A.    Guizot,    illus., 

$1.25;    Duffield   &    Co. 
The    Boy's    Catlin:    My    Life   Among   the    Indians, 
by  George  Catlin,  edited  with  introduction  by 
Mary     Gay      Humphreys,      illus.,     $1.50      net; 
Charles  Scribner's   Sons. 
The     Boy's     Hakluyt,     new     edition     of     ''English 
Voyages  of  Adventure  and   Discovery,"  retold 
from    Hakluvt    bv     Edwin     M.     Bacon,    illus., 
$1.50  net;    Charles    Scribner's   Sons. 
The   Black  Puppv   Book,   The  White    Puppy    Book, 
by    Cecil    Aldin,    illus.,    each    75    cents;    George 
H.   Doran  Company. 
The  Cave  of  the  Bottomless  Pool,  by  Henry  Gardi- 
diner    Hunting,    illus.,    $1.50;    Henry    Holt    & 
Co. 
The    Child    You    Used    to    Be,    by    Leonora    Pease, 

illus.,  $1.50  net;  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
The  Chronicles  of  Rhoda,  bv  Florence  Tinsley  Cox, 

illus.,   $1.25;    Small,    Maynard   &  Co. 
The    Complete    Mother    Goose,    by    Ethel    Franklin 
Betts.  illus.,   $1.50;    Frederick  A.   Stokes  Com- 
pany. . 
The    Enchanted    Forest,    by    Marv    Raymond    Ship 
man    Andrews,    illus.,    $1.50;    E.    P.    Dutton    & 
Co. 
The   Football    nf   Lakeport;    or,    More    Goals    Than 
One,    bv    Edward     Stratemeyer,     illus.,     $1.25; 
Lothrop,    Lee  &   Shepard   Company. 
The  Free  Rangers,  by   Toseph  H.    Altsheler,   illus., 

$1.50;   D.   Appleton  &  Co. 
The    Garden    of    Eden,    by    George    Hodges,    illus., 

$1.50;   Houghton    Mifflin   Company. 
The  Golden  Staircase:   Poems  for  Children,  chosen 
by   Louey   Chisohn,   illus..   new   popular   edition. 
$1.50    net,    school    edition    $1    net;    G.    P.    Put- 
nam's   Sons. 
The    Gold     Hunters,    bv    James    Oliver     Curwood. 

illus.,    $1.50;    Bnbbs-Merriti   Company. 
The  House  on  the  North  Shore,  bv  Marion  Foster 
Washburnc,    illus.,    $1.25;    A.    C.    McClurg    & 
Co. 
The    Red    Book    of  Heroes,   bv    Mrs.    Lang,    edited 
by   Andrew   Lang,   illus.,  gilt    edges,   $1.60  net, 
by    mail    $1.75:    Longmans,    Green    &    Co. 
The    Secret   of   Old    Thunderhead,   by    Louise   God- 
frey  Irwin,    illus..   $1.50;   Henry  Holt   &    Co. 
The   Secret  of  the  Sargasso:    A   Tale   of   Australia 
for    Boys,    by    Robert    M.    MacDonald,    illus,, 
$1.50;    Brcntano's. 
The    Shortstop:    A   Baseball    Story,    by  Zane   Grey, 

illus.,   $1.25;   A.   C.   McClurg  &   Co. 
The    Silver    Canoe,    bv    Henry    Gardner    Hunting, 

illus.,  $1.25;   A.   C.   McClurg  &  Co. 

The    Storv    of    Rustem,    and    Other    Persian    Hern 

Tales"  from    Firdusi,    by    Elizabeth    D.    Rennin- 

ger,  illus.,  $1.50  net;   Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

When    Mother   Was   a   Little  Girl,   verses  by    Amy 

E.   Blanchard,   illus.,  $2;  E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co. 
When  Roggie  and  Reggie  Were  Five,  by  Gertrude 
Smith,    illus.,    $1.30    net;    Harper    &    Brothers. 
When   Sarah  Saved  the  Day,  by  Elsie  Singmaster, 

illus.,   $1;   Houghton   Mifflin    Company. 
With    Kit   Carson    in    the    Rockies:    A    Tale   of  the 
Beaver     Country,    by    Everett    McNeil,     illus., 
-    $1.50;    E.    P.    Dutton    &    Co. 
With    Pickpole    and    Peavey;    or,    Two    Live    Boys 
on  the  East  Branch  Drive,  by  C.  B.  Burleigh, 
illus.,    $1.50;    Lothrop,    Lee    &    Shepard    Com- 
pany. 


HOLIDAY  GIFT  BOOKS. 

A  Book  of  Precious  Stones:  The  Identification 
of  Gems  and  Gem  Minerals  and  an  Account 
of  Their  Scientific,  Commercial,  Artistic,  and 
Historical  Aspects,  by  Julius  Wodiska,  illus.; 
G.   P.   Putnam's   Sons. 

American  Beauties:  Being  21  "Perfect  American 
Beauties,"  arranged  in  a  Golden  Vase,  pic- 
tures by  Harrison  Fisher,  decorations  by  E. 
S.  Crawford,  boxed,  $3;  Bobbs-Merrill  Com- 
pany. 

Anthology  Series:  "In  Nature's  Garden,  '  "In 
Friendship's  Garden,"  "The  Bond  of  Music," 
collections  of  poems  and  prose  on  the  sub- 
ject indicated  in  each  title,  cloth  $1.25,  lamb- 
skin $2  each  vol.;  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany. 

Easy  French  Cookery,  by  Auguste  Mario,  illus., 
60   cents  net;    Cassell  &   Co. 

Girls  of  Today,  by  Clarence  F.  Underwood,  illus., 
gilt,  $3   net;   Frederick  A.    Stokes  Company. 

Hints  on  Housefurnishing,  by  Walter  Shaw  Spar- 
row, illus.,  $2.50  net,  postpaid  20  cents;  John 
Lane    Company. 

Legends  of  the  Alhambra,  by  Washington  Irving. 
with  introduction  by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie, 
illus.  in  colors,  in  box,  $2.50  net;  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott   Company. 

Riley  Roses:  A  Collection  of  Poems  on  the  Rose, 
by  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  illus.,  $2;  Bobbs- 
Merrill    Company. 

Rubaivat  of  Omar  Khayvam,  illus.,  boxed,  $5  and 
$10;    Thomas    Y.    Crowell    &    Co. 

Shakespeare  s  Love  Story,  bv  Anna  B.  McMahan, 
illus.  in  box,  $2.50  net;  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

The  Arabian  Nights:  Their  Best-Known  Tales, 
edited  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and  Nora 
Archibald  Smith,  new  edition,  illus.,  $2.5(1; 
Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

The  Book  of  Christmas,  with  an  introduction  by 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  illus. ;  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

The  Handbook  of  Hospitality  for  Town  and 
Country,  bv  Florence  Howe  Hall,  $1.50;  Dana 
Estes    &    Co. 

The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  translation  by 
Edward  FitzGerald.  decorated  in  colors,  50 
cents  net;  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

The  True  Story  of  Santa  Claus,  bv  William  S. 
Walsh,  illus.,  $1.50  net,  by  mail  $1.65;  Mof- 
fat,  Yard    &    Co. 

Two  Lovers,  by  George  Eliot,  illus.,  boxed,  $1 
net,  by  mail  $1.5S;   Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 

Undine,  newly  translated  by  W.  L.  Courtenay 
from  Fonque,  illus.,  $2  net;  Doubleday,  Page 
&    Co. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
During  Carlyle's  schoolmastering  days  ;il 
Kirkcaldy  he  met  and  fell  in  love  with  a  Miss 
Margaret  Gordon  and  the  young  lady  re- 
turned his  love.  Miss  Gordon's  aunt,  how- 
ever, frowned  upon  the  prospect  of  an  alliance 
between  her  niece  and  a  middle-class  school- 
master. Margaret  Gordon  wrote  her  lover  a 
remarkably  beautiful  letter  of  farewell,  in 
which  she  prophesies  with  amazing  foresight 
Carlyle's  future  greatness.  The  life  of  this 
lady,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Sir  Alexander 
Bannerman,  is  sympathetically  described  by 
R.  C.  Archibald  in  "Carlyle's  First  Love," 
published  by   the  John  Lane   Company. 

The  following  story  is  told  of  William 
Dean  Howells,  who  came  back  home  a  few 
weeks  ago  from  Carlsbad.  As  the  Cunarder 
made  her  dock,  Mr.  Howells  was  surrounded 
by  newspaper  men,  in  accordance  with  that 
unfailing  custom  by  which  the  press  confesses 
it-elf  a  respecter  of  persons.  The  first  re- 
porter who  presented  himself  lo  Mr.  Howells 
did  so  with  the  remark.  "I  am  a  reporter.'' 
Mr.  Howells  looked  at  the  youth  indulgently. 
Then  he  said.  "I  am  so  sorry." 

Israel  Querido,  author  of  "Menschenswee," 
translated  into  English  and  published  under 
the  title,  "The  Toil  of  Men."  is  the  leading 
critic  on  the  Handcisblad  in  Amsterdam.  The 
present  novel  is  the  first  of  his  to  be  trans- 
lated into  English,  although  his  two  others 
have  had  a  somewhat  sensational  reception 
in    Holland. 

Judge  Truax,  of  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court,  recently  heard  an  application  to  him 
by  a  Wall  Street  broker,  who  had  started  to 
buy  an  edition  de  luxe  of  a  subscription  book- 
in  twenty-two  volumes  at  $300  a  volume. 
The  applicant  asked  for  leave  to  examine  the 
officers  of  a  certain  company  as  to  a  suit 
brought  against  him  by  that  firm  to  recover 
$6600  for  the  books.  In  opposition  to  the 
application  some  one  said  that  he  paid  $10,- 
000  for  an  edition  de  luxe  of  one  book  by  a 
well-known  statesman,  and  that  the  works   in 
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Cover  Design   from    the   Macmiltan   Company. 

question  before  the  court  were  of  the  value 
claimed  for  them.  Justice  Truax  then  re- 
marked :  "Speaking  unofficially,  and  not  di- 
recting my  remarks  toward  any  special  writer, 
author,  or  purchaser,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
any  person  who  pays  $10,000  or  any  such  sum 
for  one  of  these  de  luxe  editions  is  an  in- 
competent." 

After  they  had  learned  the  public  apprecia- 
tion of  Mr.  De  Morgan's  novels,  Messrs. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.  issued  the  first  editions  of 
"AHce-for-Short"  and  "Somehow  Good,"  and 
are  now  printing  one  of  "It  Never  Can  Hap- 
pen Again,"  larger  than  those  of  any  fiction 
of  theirs  since  Anthony  Hope's  "Rupert  of 
Hentzau,"  issued  by  them  some  twelve  years 
ago.  They  are  already  having  to  print  a  sec- 
ond edition  of  "It  Never  Can  Happen  Again" 
before  publication. 

A  volume  entitled  "The  Conquest  of  the 
Air,"  by  Professor  Alphonse  Berget  of  the 
Institut  Oceanographique  has  been  translated 
into  English  and  will  soon  be  published  by 
the  Putnams.  This  book,  which  covers  the 
history,  theory,  and  practice  of  aerial  navi- 
gation, is  of  prime  value  to  those  who  wish 
to  know  how  the  problem  of  aviation  has 
been  solved  and  how  the  seemingly  futile 
efforts  of  centuries  have  been  brought  to  such 
a  startling  culmination. 

Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  has  purchased  the 
manuscripts  of  George  Meredith's  "Diana  of 
the  Crossways,"  "Lord  Ormont  and  His 
Aminta,"  and  "The  Amazing  Marriage."  The 
price  paid  was  $4000.  Mr.  Morgan's  collec- 
tion now  includes  the  manuscripts  of  "Para- 
dise Lost"  and  of  books  by  Dickens,  Thacke- 
ray,  Scott,  and  many  others. 

Maurice  Hewlett,  speaking  recently  of  me- 
diaeval peoples,  said  :  "I  want  you  to  remem- 
ber just  one  thing,  and  that  alone  will  show 
how  different  their  mode  of  thought  must 
have  been.  I  refer  to  their  familiarity  with 
death,  which  is  a  point  of  view  absolutely  un- 
known to  us.  A  man  separates  from  his 
friends  and  in  half  an  hour  one  or  the  other 
ilic*  in  a  tavern  brawl  or  stabbed  in  a  dusky 
street,    in    a    quarrel      defending    a    woman's 


honor.  Don't  you  see  what  a  difference  that 
must  have  made?  Life  must  have  been  lived 
quicker,  vitality  must  have  been  nearer  the 
surface.  .  .  .  They  had  Christianity,  which 
we  haven't  ;  we  have  only  churches.  They 
lived  surrounded  by  mysteries  and  governed 
by  them.  We  claim  to  have  swept  them  all 
aside." 

CURRENT  VERSE. 

The  Owl. 
I   conic   from   the  darkened    halls, 
From  the  crypts  and  the  vaults  of  night. 
And    wing  my  way  at  the  close  of  day 
By    the    moonbeams'    feathery    light. 

I  come  when   the  tree-toad   mourns 
And  the  reeds  sing  soft  and  low 
To    the    frogs'    deep    bass    from    the    marshy    place 
Where  the  water-lilies  grow. 

I  visit  the  paths  of  men, 
But  their  cities  and  towns   I   shun. 
For    they    flame    and    flare    with    the    restless    glare 
Which   they    strip    from   the   burning  sun. 

I    flit   by   their   camps    in    the    North 
When  their  lires  of  birch  are  bright, 
And   the  marshaled  lines  of  .the  sombre  pines 
Keep   step    to   the   wavering   light. 

I    perch    on    the  ponderous    stones 
Which  they  lay  on  their  voiceless  dead, 
By    the  crumbling   walls   and    the    roofless    halls 
Where   the  slippered  echoes  tread. 

I    know   not  the   hate  of   life, 
The  fever,  the  throb,  the  thrill, 
For  when  I  come  the  fife  and  drum 
And  warriors  all  are  still. 

My   world  is  the  gentle  world, 
The   world    where  the   shadows    reign, 
And    Repose  and   Sleep  their  vigil  keep 
At  the  tent  of  the  dreaming  plain. 

For  I  come  from  the  darkened  halls, 
From  the  crypts  and   the  vaults  of  night, 
And    wing  my  way  at  the  close  of  day 
By  the  moonbeams'  fairy  light. 

— Robert  R.  Logan,   in   the  Forum. 


Gossamer. 
Look  how  beneath  the  flickering  autumn  light 

That  thread  of  gossamer  a  moment  shows, — 
A  darted  javelin   in  glancing   flight  .    .    . 

And  now,  'tis  lost  to  view,  yet  onward  goes. 

Set  loose  on   the   soft,   yearning  autumn   air, 
It  wanders — lit  or  unlit  of  the  sun. 

Life  is  that  gossamer — here,  and  otherwhere, 
Lit  or  unlit  it  wanders,   subtly  spun. 
— Edith  M.   Thomas,  in  Century  Magazine. 


Of  Those  Who  "Walk  Alone. 
Women  there  are  on  earth,  most  sweet  and  high, 

Who  lose  their  own,  and  walk  bereft  and  lonely, 
Loving  that  one  lost  heart  until   they  die, 

Loving  it  only. 

And    so    they   never  see  beside   them   grow 

Children,      whose     coming     is     like     breath     of 
flowers; 

Consoled  by  subtler  loves   the  angels   know 
Through    childless    hours. 

Good  deeds  they  do:   they  comfort  and  they  bless 
In  duties  others  put  off  till  the  morrow; 

Their  look  is  balm,   their  touch    is   tenderness 
To    all    in    sorrow. 

Betimes  the  world  smiles  at  them,  as  'twere  shame. 

This  maiden  guise,   long  after  youth's  departed; 
But    in   God's  Book  they   bear   another   name — 

"The    faithful-hearted." 

Faithful    in    life,    and    faithful    unto    death, 

Such  souls,  in  sooth,  illumine  with   luster  splen- 
did 
That     glimpsed,     glad     land     wherein,     the     Vision 
saith, 
Earth's   wrongs    are   ended. 

— Richard  Burton,   in  Literary  Digest. 


The  Woman's  Thanks. 
There   is  so  much  strong  men    are  thankful    for — 
A  nation's  progress,  or  a  slow  strife's  end; 

And  though  I  join  my  praise  with  theirs  today 
Grave  things  are  these  I  scarce  can  comprehend 
So  vast  are   they; 
And  so  apart,  dear  God,  I  pray  Thee  take 
My  thanks  for  these  Thy  little  blessings'  sake. 

The  little,  common  joys  of  every  day, 
My  garden  blowing  in  an  April  wind, 

A    linnet's   greeting    and    the   morning    fall 
Of   happy   sunshine   through   the   opened    blind, 
The   poplars    tall 
That  guard  my  threshold,  and  the  peace  that  falls 
Like  Sabbath  stillness  from  my  humble  walls. 

The  little,  simple  joys  that  we  forget 

Until   we  lose  them;    for  the  lamp   that   lights 

The  pages  of  the  books  I  love  the  best. 
The  hearth's  red  welcoming  on   winter  nights, 
The  kindly  jest 
That  moves   within  its  circle,   and   the  near 
Companionship  of  those  the  heart  holds  dear. 

The  dear,   accustomed   joys   we  lightly   take 
Too    much    for    granted    sometimes,   as  a   child 

His  father's  gifts;  and,  so   remembering', 
For    these    my    thanks,    for    these    my    treasures 
piled, 
Each   simple   thing 
Those  wiser  may    forget,  dear    Father,  take 
My   thanks   for   these   Thy   little   blessings'   sake. 
— Theodosia    Garrison,    in    Harper's   Bazar. 

Robert  Burns's  "'Poems  Chiefly  in  the  Scot- 
tish Dialect,"  a  rare  octavo  printed  by  John 
Wilson  at  Kilmarnock  in  1876,  was  purchased 
at  the  auction  sale  of  the  private  library  of 
the  late  James  Brown,  a  publisher,  by  George 
Clark  of  Kilmarnock,  Scotland.  The  price 
was   $1025. 
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TRANSCENDENTAL  ROSAMUND. 


By  Edith  Hecht. 


Young  as  I  was,  I  shall  never  forget  the 
joy  and  pride  with  which  Cousin  Elizabeth 
showed  me  her  baby.  On  my  previous  visits 
to  Boston  it  had  been  Browning  clubs  and 
symphonies  galore,  for  Cousin  Elizabeth  was 
typically  Boston  and  president  of  much.  But 
this  time  the  cradle  took  precedence  over 
women's  clubs  and  debating  societies.  This 
little  daughter,  so  longed  for  during  these  nine 
years,  verily  indeed  was  she  Rosamund,  "the 
rose  of  the  world,"  to  Elizabeth  Carlton. 

The  baby  stirred.  Already  she  was  a  pretty 
creature,  large  even  now  for  her  age,  with 
the  deep  violet  eyes  that  had  been  Eliza- 
beth's  own   greatest   beauty. 

"When  I  think  what  this  baby  means  to 
Tom  and  me — we  were  happy  enc-jgh  be- 
fore, these  nine  years — but  now,  my  little 
daughter,  to  love  what  I  love,  to  feel  what  I 
feel,  to  share  my  poets,  my  dreams — Kate,  I 
only  hope  life  will  hold  as  much  for  you  some 
day."     - 

My  next  visit  to  Boston  was  some  five 
years  later.  To  my  crass,  Western  mind,  be 
it  confessed,  the  East  is  only  a  jumping-off 
place  toward  Europe,  involving  a  hurried  visit 
into  every  city  containing  kinsfolk.  Conse- 
quently I  have  definite,  crystallized  portraits 
of  the  children  of  my  various  cousins  ai 
fixed  stages  in  their  careers.  I  see,  in  my 
mind's  eye,  not  alone  Rosamund  the  college 
girl,  but  Rosamund  at  five,  at  twelve,  and  so 
on. 

Rosamund  at  five  was  certainly  a  pretty 
creature,  with  Tom's  wonderful  blue  black 
hair,  Elizabeth's  great  violet  eyes,  and  a 
creamy,  ivory  skin  over  a  perfect  oval  of  chin 
and  cheek.  Tom,  dear  old  six-foot  Tom,  was 
simply  mad  over  his  baby  girl.  It  is  reported 
that  he  pulled  a  doll  out  of  his  pocket  on 
Stock  Exchange  one  day,  and  I  believe  it. 
Those  days  he  certainly  was  a  walking  fe- 
male toy  shop.  Rosamund  was  a  healthy, 
happy  little  creature,  delighted  with  her  new 
fur  coat  and  cap  with  earlaps — Boston,  be  it 
remarked,  en  passant,  lies  in  the  Arctic  Zone, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  east  wind  and 
on  the  south  by  frostbites. 

The  next  time  I  reached  Boston  Rosamund 
was  eleven  and  was  visibly  and  impolitely 
bored  by  the  Dickens  "Child's  History  of  Eng- 
land" that  I  had  brought  for  her.  '"Cousin 
Kate."  she  confided  to  me,  "I've  read  'Little 
Men'  and  'Little  Women'  and  'Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,'  and  I  think  three  books  outside  of 
school  work  ought  to  do  a  sensible  person  a 
lifetime.  Why  didn't  you  bring  me  a  pair 
of  ice-skates  ?" 

As  Rosamund  went  in,  very  unwillingly,  to 
her  French  lesson  Elizabeth  confided  to  me 
that  she  (Elizabeth)  had  already  decided  on 
the  subject  of  Rosamund's  Ph.  D.  thesis.  It 
should  be  "Transcendentalism."  Of  course 
it  was  already  settled  that  Rosamund  was 
going  to  college — Radcliffe,  of  course,  because 
Tom  couldn't  bear  to  part  with  her  and  have 
her  go  away  from  home.  Elizabeth  herself 
was  simply  living  for  the  day  when  Rosa- 
mund, having  taken  her  degree,  would  follow 
in  her  own  Bostonian  footsteps,  and  be  the 
light  of  all  the  culture  clubs  in  town.  Al- 
ready directorates  of  half  a  dozen  leading 
societies  were  holding  vacancies  in  semi- 
reserve  for  Elizabeth's  Rosamund. 

The  next  time  I  thought  of  Rosamund  was 
on  receipt  of  a  letter  from  one  of  my  cousins, 
describing  Rosamund's  thirteenth  birthday. 
Rosamund  was  now  a  handsome,  fun-loving 
youngster,  musical  like  Tom  (which  meant 
ragtime  by  ear,  but  nary  a  symphony  con- 
cert), and  her  heart  was  set  on  a  ring.  But 
Elizabeth,  feeling  that  now  or  never  was  the 
time  to  impart  Culture  (with  a  capital  C) 
had  placed  a  bronze  bust  of  Shakespeare  by 
the  side  of  Rosamund's  bed  to  greet  her  de- 
lighted ( ?)  eye  in  the  morning.  At  three 
a.  m.  her  parents  were  awakened  by  a  weep- 
ing, bedraggled  figure  in  a  white  nightie,  car- 
rying the  Bronze  Bard,  which  she  threw  at 
their  feet,  sobbing  bitterly,  "Here's  your 
Shakespeare.  You  can  have  him.  But  where's 
that   ring?" 

Next  time  I  saw  her  Rosamund  was  a  mag- 
nificent young  Diana  of  seventeen,  who  knew 
every  football  score  in  the  United  States,  and 
who  still  held  to  her  idea  that  three  books 
outside  of  lessons  ought  to  do  a  sensible  per- 
son a  lifetime.  But  she  showed  me  with 
pride  a  sinew  in  her  wrist,  "busted"  (not  even 
in  Boston  was  it  broken)  "busted,"  playing 
tennis  one  summer  with  Roy  Harding — Har- 
vard's champion,  and  "You  can  just  bet  I 
gave  him   a  run   for  his  money." 

Elizabeth  smiled  a  wry  smile.  Her  last 
year's  trip  to  Europe,  undertaken  to  stock 
Rosamund's  intellectual  storehouse  with  mag- 
nificent mental  backgrounds,  had  resulted 
mainly  in  lieutenants.  "I  had  five  proposals. 
Cousin  Kate.  They  didn't  know  I  was  only 
sixteen.      Europe's    great.      My    golf   score    at 

Lucerne   was " 

Now,  howi  ver,  was  coming  the  tug-of-war. 

Rosamund  didn't  want  to  go  to  college.     She 

wanted  to   cultivate  a  really  promising  voice. 

wear   prctt-    clothes,   and   do    "dancing   class" 

~"1  .d     society,     you     know,      Cousin 

-nl     way  out,  you  know."     But  Eliza- 

fii  _i :   college  it  would   have   to   be. 

in  human  nature  for  Elizabeth  to 

her     life     dream — an     academic, 


highly  intellectual  daughter.  She  was  cling- 
ing to  her  last  spar  of  hope  by  insisting  on 
college. 

It  was  compromised.  Rosamund  would  be 
nineteen  at  the  end  of  her  sophomore  year 
and  then  she  could  quit  and  "come  out" — but 
two  years  she  had  to  go.  I  heard  in  Europe 
that  Rosamund  loathed  her  freshman  year. 

On  my  return  she  was  just  entering  her 
sophomore  term.  "Cousin  Kate,  college  is 
grand,  just  grand  now.  I'm  in  dramatics,  3Tou 
know.  I'm  the  heroine  in  the  operetta  and 
I'm  in  the  French  pla3r — with  the  boys  from 
Harvard  acting — it's  grand" — in  a  lower 
whisper,  "At  the  end  of  the  term  I'll  be 
dropped  out  sure,  but  I'm  to  quit  after  soph 
year   anyhow." 

Elizabeth  looked  up.  "There's  nothing 
transcendental  about  Rosamund,  is  there?" 
she- queried  quizzically.  Even  Elizabeth  was 
beginning  to  see  the  joke  on  herself.  "No, 
indeed,"  I  responded  emphatically.  "Even  in  | 
Boston  there's  nothing  transcendental  about 
Rosamund."  But  I  loved  her  all  the  more 
for   it. 

I  was  to  hear  more  about  those  rehearsals. 
Vick  Womley.  the  gridiron  hero,  was  the 
lover,  her  lover  in  the  play.  He  did  make 
such  beautiful  love.  Professor  Dawson 
showed  him  how.  Professor  Dawson  was 
that  little  man  who  knew  so  much  history 
and  art  and  dramatic  grouping  and  stuff.  He 
was  a  wonder  "at  stage  tableaux.  He  did 
know  just  how  to  show  Vick  off  in  the  love 
scenes.  Vick  sent  her  such  lovely  flowers 
even,'  rehearsal — he  used  to  escort  her  every 
time.  "There's  the  telephone  ringing  this 
very  minute.  Cousin  Kate.  That  must  be 
Vick  now ;  excuse  me."  The  "family"  had 
prepared  me  to  expect  sentimental  news  in 
the  near  future — Vick  would  graduate  this 
spring,  was  very  eligible  and  tremendously 
"gone"  on  Rosamund. 

At  the  end  of  her  sophomore  year  Rosa- 
mund, as  per  schedule,  quit.  But  she  elec- 
trified us  all  by  announcing  ber  engagement, 
not  to  the  gridiron  hero  we  expected,  but  to 
Dr.  (Ph.)  Henry  Dawson,  learned,  spectacled, 
diminutive,  and  transcendental  enough  in  all 
conscience  to  satisfy  even   Elizabeth. 

How  did  it  happen  ?  The  only  explanation 
lay  in  Henry's  absolute  sweetness  and  un- 
worldliness ;  and  that  Rosamund  loved  him 
with  the  maternal  love  of  the  big,  strong 
woman  for  the  student  and  the  dreamer — for 
love  him  she  certainly  did.  Her  letters 
breathed  absolute  worshipful  admiration  and 
adoration.  She  quoted  especially  his  masterly 
stage  management  for  the  dramatics.  "Why, 
those  big  sticks  stood  around  like  gawks  till 
he  showed  them  how  to  make  love,"  she  wrote 
me. 

Elizabeth  was  happy.  Girls  always  took 
after  their  fathers,  and  now  she  would  have 
the  spiritual  granddaughter  of  her  dreams. 
Not  for  nothing  had  she  read  her  "Cashel 
Byron" — already  she  saw  the  soulful  daughter 
of  Henry  Dawson  presiding  at  the  Browning 
Society. 


Heredity  does  go  by  opposite  sex,  and  the 
last  time  I  was  in  Boston,  Rosamund's  eldest 
was  borne  off  the  football  field  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  his  college  mates  amid  shouts  of 
"What's  the  matter  with  Biff  Dawson?  He's 
all  right! !"  Her  second  was  the  hero  of 
"prep"  school ;  her  third  was  the  "walloping 
kid"  of  the  primary,  while  the  baby  ab- 
solutely refused  to  be  taken  out  without 
a    big    red    "H"    sewed    on    his    little    coat 


and  a  Harvard  pennant  on  his  baby  carriage. 

Elizabeth    is    still    waiting    for    that    spiritual 

granddaughter,    and    her   attitude   begins    now 

to    suggest    something   of    the    immortal    Rud- 

yard's 

Year    by    year    in    quiet    patience    vengeful    Mrs. 

Eofkin  sits 
Waiting  for  the   Sleary  babies  to  develop   Sleary's 

fits. 

San  Francisco,  November,   1909. 
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'■MR.  HOPKINSON"  AT  THE  VALENCIA. 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


The  list  of  coming  stars  at  the  Valencia 
Theatre  really  makes  one  rub  one's  eyes  in 
amazement.  We  are  promised,  among  other 
notables,  Maxine  Elliot.  Mary  Mannermg, 
Mme.  Nazimova,  E.  H.  Sothern,  Forbes  Rob- 
ertson, William  Faversham,  Julia  Marlowe, 
George  Arliss,  and  Mrs.  Fiske.  And  as  the 
patrons  of  first-class  attractions  trailed  out  to 
the  Mission  to  see  Mrs.  Fiske  in  "Salvation 
Nell"  so  they  will  trail  out  to  see  the  others 
when  their  time  comes. 

They  were  there  for  "Mr.  Hopkinson,"  un- 
daunted by  the  title  of  the  piece,  even  al- 
though it  does  suggest  musical  comedy,  or 
something  in  the  line  of  "Mr.  Barnes  of  New 
York."  It  turns  out,  however,  to  be  the  work 
of  R.  C.  Carton,  who  always  has  his  charac- 
ters live,  move,  and  have  their  being  in  the 
very  topmost  ranks  of  the  English  aristocracy. 
Mr.  Hopkinson,  however,  is  an  ex-grocer  who 
has  come,  for  some  forgotten  but  no  doubt 
fully  explained  reason,  into  an  enormous  for- 
tune, thus  drawing  upon  himself  the  coldly- 
calculating  regards  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Braceborough.  who  have  a  niece  to  marry 
off. 

Mr.  Carton  has  written  a  play  which,  on 
the  surface,  almost  appears  to  verge  toward 
farce,  so  desperately  impossible  does  '  Mr. 
Hopkinson  become  when  viewed  in  the  aspect 
of  an  aspirant  for  the  hand  of  the  daughter 
of  a  belted  earl.  Mr.  Carton,  however,  has 
written  his  play  in  a  spirit  of  polished  satire. 
He  is  absolutely  merciless  in  the  picture  he 
holds  up  to  view  of  the  barter  engaged  in 
by  poor  but  dishonest  aristocrats  for  the 
matrimonial  possession  of  the  rich  but  honest 
cockney  ex-grocer.  This  deftly  masked  but 
ever-present  satire  lends  the  play  depth  and 
purpose,  and,  to  add  to  its  drawing  capacity, 
the  role  of  Mr.  Hopkinson  is  one  that  is  rich 
ia  broadly  humorous  possibilities.  It  is  sim- 
ply and  literally  a  case  of  projecting  into  the 
family  life  and  councils  of  the  most  highly 
placed  peopie  in  the  British  aristocracy  a 
vulgar  cad  who  the  month  before  might  have 
been  taking  their  housekeeper's  orders  for 
laundry  soap  and  matches. 

Mr.  Carton  has  handled  the  situation  with 
sly  satire,  with  infinite  humor,  and  with  dia- 
bolical adroitness.  The  play  is  a  gem  in  skill- 
ful construction,  in  situations  admirably  re- 
strained yet  full  of  abounding  humor,  and  in 
dialogue  that  is  a  model  in  its  naturalism, 
conciseness,  and  wit. 

Mr.  Hopkinson  wanders  vaguely  into  the 
polite  purlieus  of  aristocratic  exclusiveness, 
and  suddenly  finds  himself  the  terrified  object 
of  flattering  ducal  courtesies.  He  would  flee 
at  first,  but  the  little  pink,  porcine  image  of 
pudgy  vulgarity,  like  many  a  better  man,  is 
unable  to  stand  out  against  the  subtle  flat- 
tery of  attentions  from  personages  of  title. 
Behold  Mr.  Hopkinson,  henceforth,  pouring 
forth  his  unheeded  babillage  in  the  drawing- 
room  and  under  the  social  countenance  of 
a  duke  and  a  duchess,  by  whom  he  is  favor- 
ably regarded  as  a  candidate  for  the  hand  of 
their  niece.  Behold  him  basking  in  social 
sunshine,  pink,  complacent,  and  happy,  al- 
though he  is  regarded  in  no  other  light  than 
as  an  animated,  if  reluctantly  opened,  money 
bag.  Behold  him  become  easy  and  fluent 
with  a  tradesman's  professional  ease  and 
fluency,  and  a  cockney's  illimitable  mine  of 
aitchless  slang.  Behold  him  fingering  and 
nudging,  with  persuasive  familiarity,  the 
sacred  members  of  the  lord's  anointed.  Be- 
hold him  accepted  as  a  grotesque,  but  unturn- 
downable  eligible  by  the  scornful  beauty  who 
needs  must  take  him  faute  de  naeux,  and  be- 
cause her  relatives  have  decreed  it. 

It  doesn't  sound  so  very  amusing,  because 
there  are  serious  elements  in  such  a  situa- 
tion. Mr.  Carton,  however,  has  skillfully 
eliminated  the  serious  side  by  making  the 
titled  plunderers  who  are  engaged  in  picking 
"Hoppy"  clean,  so  absolutely  devoid  of  prin- 
ciple, of  sentiment,  and  sensibilities — save 
for  their  inherited  and  cultivated  dislike  for 
the  bounderisms  of  a  bounder — that  the  ele- 
ment of  seriousness  is  practically  eliminated. 
It  is  in  this  aspect  of  the  piece  that  one 
feels  the  implied  satire.  Lady  Thyra  is  in 
love  with  Lord  Gawthorpe,  a  fortuneless  and 
principleless  roue,  of  whose  lack  of  character 
she  is  perfectly  aware.  It  is  quite  evident, 
without  the  fact  being  more  than  delicately 
and  wittily  intimated,  that  the  duke  and 
duchess  each  have  their  private  liaisons,  of 
which  fact  each  is  perfectly  aware  and 
sublimely  indifferent.     The   duchess  even  al- 


lows herself  a  discreet,  faint  shadow  of  rail- 
lery on  the  subject,  when  she  and  her  matri- 
monial partner  separate,  each  to  follow  up 
the  latest  lure.  And  amidst  this  atmosphere 
of  fine  manners,  refined  profligacy,  and  arid 
hearts,  moves  "Hoppy."  looking  like  an  Oliver 
Herford  sketch  come  to  life. 

Dallas  Welford,  we  are  told,  is  the  original 
Mr.  Hopkinson  as  seen  in  the  London  pro- 
duction, and  no  one  could  ever  dream  of  see- 
ing anything  better  adapted  to  the  role  than 
this  little  what-is-it  that  Mr.  Welford  makes 
of  the  character.  His  make-up  is  a  marvel. 
So  is  his  facial  expression.  So  is  the  luscious 
cockneyism  of  his  accent.  So  is  the  abso- 
lutely inspired  business,  some  of  which,  I  am 
convinced,  is  contributed  by  Mr.  Welford 
himself,  so  impossible  is  it  to  disassociate  the 
actions  laid  down  for  "Hoppy"  from  the  little 
fat  waddle  of  complacency  from  whom  they 
seem  inevitably  to  spring.  Rarely  do  we  see 
a  comedian  get  his  effects  so  legitimately, 
and  yet  remain  throughout  the  action  of  an 
entire  play,  of  which  he  is  the  central  figure, 
so  continuously   and  aboundingly   funny. 

"Hoppy"    has    to    show    innumerable    phases 
of  feeling  and  continual  sudden  changes.     He 
is    bashful,    and    seeks    to    flee.      He    is    reas- 
sured,   and    rests    in    a    cushion    of    restored 
complacency.      He    is    corrected   by    "Dursie," 
his  aristocratic  sponsor,  for  breaches  of  taste 
and  his  eye  shows  an  abstracted  gaze,  as  he 
lusts    for    the    rejected    boutonniere,    and    the 
offending  handkerchief,  which,  in  his  practice 
of    his    infinitesimal    economies,      cause     him 
acute   pain   in   the   region   of   his  pocket-book. 
He   has    sudden    relapses    into   a    tradesman's 
vernacular    and   his    fat,    featureless    face    ex- 
presses a  childlike  dismay.     He  turns  off  what 
he  considers  rather  a  neat  period,  and  a  sort 
of   wave    of    self-admiration,    composed    of    a 
lightening  of  pink  flesh  and  fat-imbedded  eyes, 
passes  over  his  porcine  countenance.     He  sees 
Eliza,  the  once-loved  spectre  of  the  past,  sud- 
denly obtruding  into  his  coming  bridal  happi- 
ness,   and — the    house    rose    to    this,    and    re- 
warded the  actor  with  applause — all  the  pinky 
self-satisfaction     changes    to    violent    crimson, 
slack-lipped,  goggle-eyed  dismay.     In  fact,  the 
whole    evening    through,    Mr.    Welford's    per- 
formance is  an  eloquent  exhibition  of  the  art 
of  broad  comedy  in   its   more  superior  mani- 
festations, so  that  the  spectator  can  not  afford 
to  look  away  for  a  moment  for  fear  of  losing 
something     both     funny    and    clever.      There 
were   so    many   brilliant   little   bits.      For   in- 
stance,  when   "Hoppy,"   taking  out  his  note- 
book   to    jot    down    her    grace's    august    corn- 
force    of    association    suddenly    says    involun- 
tarily  "orders !"   and,   from   a   social   aspirant, 
is    changed    to    an    automaton    with    an    order 
book,   with  all  a  tradesman's  unconsciousness 
and    professional    unconcern.      It    was    just    a 
momentary  flash,  but  a  very  bright  one.     The 
business    about    the    diamond    necklace,     Mr. 
Hopkinson's   bridal   gift,   is   immensely   funny. 
It  is  at  this  point  that  I   involuntarily  credit 
Mr.   Welford   with   having  interpolated   some 
original   bits.      The  whistling,   the   skating   on 
"my  grace's"   drawing-room  carpet,  in   a  sud- 
den   access    and    excess    of    self-satisfaction, 
the   absorbed    contemplation    of   the   prismatic 
splendors  of  the  necklace,  the  selection  of  new 
points   of   vantage   from    which   to    admire    it, 


the  exhibitory  pose  with  which  the  case  of 
jewels  was  carried  around  to  dazzle  the  unre-  1 
sponsive  group  in  the  duchess's  apartment, 
might  have  all  been  laid  down  in  stage  direc- 
tions, but  no  directions  could  have  brought 
about  an  appearance,  a  personality,  attitudes, 
gestures,  expression,  that  could  have  been 
cleverly  molded  into  a  composite  whole  so 
entirely  expressive  of  the  pudgy  soul  of 
pudgy  little  "Hoppy"  as  Mr.  Welford  has 
made  his  to  appear. 

The  play  is  full  of  brilliantly  clever  detail, 
one  of  the  best  scenes  representing  a  property 
wrangle  between  three  men  while  marriage 
settlements  were  being  arranged.  During  this 
scene,  which  was  an  astonishingly  clever 
blending  of  broad  comedy  with  realism  of 
effect,  Mr.  Hopkinson  is  flitting  like  the  bee 
from  flower  to  flower,  that  is  to  say  from 
the  duchess — whom  he  now  calls  "duch" — to 
Dursie,  and  from  Dursie  to  that  potent  mag- 
net the  necklace,  which  has  to  be  admired 
and  appraised  from  each  new  viewpoint. 
This  is  the  scene  in  which  Mr.  Welford's 
"business"    compelled   warm   admiration. 

Another  clever  situation  is  that  in  which 
"Hoppy,"  being  now  safely  caught  in  the 
matrimonial  trap,  is  regarded  by  the  family 
as  a  boresome  incubus  whom  it  were  mad- 
ness to  consort  with.  Each  in  his  or  her  turn 
discovers  an  engagement,  and,  nearly  bursting 
with  unrepr,essed  impatience,  flees,  leaving  the 
little  man,  if  I  remember  aright,  to  the  tight- 
lipped   amenities    of    Eliza. 

The  company  surrounding  Mr.  Welford  is 
an  English  one  from  London,  of  which  the 
players  are  of  solid,  though  not  brilliant, 
ability.  But  they  give  us  the  pleasure  of 
making  the  English  atmosphere  of  the  piece 
much  more  patent,  with  the  accentuation  of 
their  English  faces  and  voices.  The  three 
women  filled  in  the  frames  of  their  respective 
roles  more  than  satisfactorily,  Miss  Rorke 
appearing  handsome  and  clear-cut  as  the 
duchess,  while  Miss  Clement  was  particularly 
seen  to  advantage  in  a  role  of  Lady  Disdain, 
and  Miss  Milloy's  Eliza  was  a  well-acted  bit  of 
assumed  pertness,  and  one  thoroughly  well 
sustained. 

Mr.  Fabian's  duke,  with  his  exasperated, 
but  conscientiously  maintained  courtesies, 
and  Mr.  Powell's  character  sketch  of  the  self- 
centred  Addleton,  were  both  important  ele- 
ments in  a  sum  total  which  does  not  call  so 
much  for  individual  mention,  since  it  is  the 
ensemble  work  of  the  company  that  makes 
for  an  effect  of  high-class,  general  excellence. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


N 


EW  ORPHEIM 

Safest  and  most  magnii 


O'FARRELL  ST. 

Between  Stockton  and  Powell 
cent  the aite  in  America 


WEEK  BEGINNING  THIS  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 

Mct-nee  Every  Day 

ARTISTIC  VAUDEVILLE 

TGTIN  B.  IIYMER  and  Company  of  Ten 
in  "The  Devil  and  Tom  Walker";  BEN 
WELCH,  in  Italian  and  Hebrew  Characters; 
VITTORIA  and  GIORGETTA;  KATCHEN 
LOISSET  and  Her  Mimic  Dos,  'Honey; 
ni'Il  WEN  SEXTET,  with  Sydney  C.  Gib- 
son;  HOWARD'S  MUSICAL  SHjTLANDS 
and  COMEDY  CANINES;  MILT  WOOD; 
New  Orpheum  Motion  Pictures;  Last  WeeK, 
EDWIN  STEVENS,  aided  by  Tina  Marshall, 
presenting   "An    Evening    with    Dickens." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c  /5c.  Box 
scats  SI.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),   10c,  25c,  50c.     Phone  Douglas  70. 


rAN  NESS  THEATRE 

The  Leading  Playhouse 


Cor.  Van  Ness 
and  Grove 

Ptone  Market  500 


Nightly,    Including    Sunday 

SECOND    AND    LAST    WEEK    BEGINS 

MONDAY.  NOVEMBER  22 

Special    Matinee    Thanksgiving    Day.      Regular 

Matinee  Saturday 

Cohan  and  Harris  present 

VICTOR  MOORE 

In    GEO.    M.    COHAN'S    greatest    musical    hit 

THE  TALK  OF  NEW  YORK 

Original  New  York  Cast  and  Production 

Nov      29—  GEO.     M.     COHAN,     =• 

Yankee  Prince." 


"The 


VALENCIA  THEATRE  ^"is*51 

V  PHONE  MARKET  17 

Starting  This   Sundav  Evening,  Nov.   21 

SECOND  AND  LAST  WEEK 

Matinees    Thanksgiving    and    Saturday 

Winslow-Schreyer-Wilson    Co.    (Inc.)    present 

the  great  laughing  hit 

MR.  HOPKINSON 

R     C.    Carton's    international    comedy    success, 

with    DALLAS    WELFORD 

Reserved  seats,    from    50c   to    $1.50.      At  the 

box-office  and  Emporium. 

Starting     Sunday,      Nov.      28  —  CHARLES 
CHERRY,   in   "THE   BACHELOR." 


ELLISatFILLMORE 

PHONE  -  WES  T  /I9+ 
GOTTLOB,    MARX   &   CO.,    Managers 

Starting    tomorrow    (Sunday)    night,    for    eight 
nights    and    two    matinees     (Thanks- 
giving  Day    and    Saturday) 

THE  SOUL  KISS 

With    PERTINA 
The  great  European  dancer,  and  company  of  75 

Special  Prices— 25c,  50c,  75c,  $L00,  $1.50. 

Coming— MR.      WRIGHT     LORIMER,      in 
"THE  SHEPHERD  KING."  


N  ovelty  Theatre 

O'Farrell  St..  cor.  Sleiner 

MARY  ADELE  CASE 

Contralto 
This  Friday  evening  and  this 

Sunday  afternoon 
Seats  SI.00andSl.50.    At  Sher- 
man,Clay  &Co.'s.  Sundayatbox 
office  of  theatre.  Phone  West  199. 


Dr.WULLNER 

Song  Interpreter 

and 

COENRAAD  V.  BOS,  Pianist 

Next  Tuesday  and  Friday  nights. 
Nov.  23-26.  and  Sunday  after- 
noon, Nov.  28 
Seats  S2. 00,  Sl-50.  $1.00.    Season 
tickets  $4.50,  S3.00.S2.25.  At  Sher- 
man. Clay  &  Co.'s. ^^ 


WULLNER  IN  OAKLAND 

No!  Wednesday  afternoon,  Nov.  24,  at  Ye  liberty  Playhouse 


Coming—  GEORGE  HAMLIN.  Teno 


©^  ijttentta  Satraupa  mi  Kuan  ^omtg 

INCORPORATED    1B64 

CORNER   MARKET,  MCALLISTER  AND  JONES  STS. 

MEMBER    OF   THE    ASSOCIATED    SAVINGS    I 


DEPOSITS 
RESERVE    FUND 


nks  of  San  Francisco 

$51,223,764.48 
3,445,923.82 


PRESIDENT 

JAMES    R.  KELLY 


SECRETARY  AND  TREASURER 

R.  M.  TOBIN 


ATTORNEYS 

TOBIN    &    TOBIN 


OFFICE    HOURS  I 

Open  Daily  from  10  A.  m.  to  3 

SATURDAYS    FROM    10 
OPEN  SATURDAY   EVENINGS   FROM  7  TO  8  O'CLOCK 

FOR    DEPOSITS    ONLY 


TO    12    M. 
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THIS  KEY 

Represents    wisdom    on    the    part    of    one 

who  rents  a  Safe  Deposit  Box  in   the 

CROCKER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

CROCKER  BUILDING          Post  and  Market  Sts. 

WE  SUGGEST 

BOOKS  for  GIFTS 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  What 
shall  1  select  for  Christmas  Gifts?" 
we  would  say  :  If  you  want  gifts  that 
will  be  most  highly  appreciated  and 
will  keep  you  longest  in  the  mind 
and  heart  of  the  recipient 

BUY  BOOKS 

No  gift  is  more  appropriate 
than  a  good  book  daintily 
bound  and  handsomely  illus- 
trated, and  nothing  will  give 
more  permanent  satisfaction. 

THE  LATEST  BOOKS 

Our  shelves  are  filled  with  the  best 
New  Books  from  all  the  publishers — Gift 
Books  in  dainty  bindings,  Essays,  Poetry, 
Fiction,  Travel  and  Description,  Reference 
Books,  Dictionaries,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
Books  for  Boys  and   Girls  of  all  ages  and 

AT    ALL    PRICES. 

Any  Books  mentioned  in  this 
paper  can   be  secured   from 

The  New  Book  Store 

W.  H.  WEBSTER,  Manager 

40  0  SUTTER  ST. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FANCY 

APPLES 


FROM  THE 

Rogue  River 
Valley 

We  have  reserved  a  carload  of  the  finest 
Spitzenbcrg  and  Newtown  Pippin  Apples, 
grown  in  the  Rogue  River  Valley,  which  will 
be  shipped  the  last  of  this  month.  This  is 
the  first  time  apples  of  this  grade  have  ever 
been  offered  in  San  Francisco,  the  crop  hav- 
ing been  always  sold  in  New  York  and  London 
at  $5  to  $6  per  box.  By  special  arrangement 
with  a  grower  we  can  offer  these  apples  here 
at  $3.50,  $3.75   and  $4.00  per  box. 

For  flavor,  beauty,  color  and  keeping  quali- 
ties these  apples  lead  the  world.  Place  your 
order  at  once  and  make  sure  of  your  Christ- 
mas apples,  as  this  carload  is  all  we  can  get. 

Rogue  River  Valley 
Orchards  Company 

908-909  PHELAN  BUILDING 

Phone  Douglas  1621 


1067  BROADWAY 


OAKLAND 


PASSIONir 

PI      ,    ■ 


UROPE 


I  $240 

'(so  days) 
'  AND  UP. 
NAL  TOURS-PREPARATORY  READING 
3ST0N  TRAVEL  SOCIETY 

Berkeley  Bldg..  Boston,  Mass. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


The  woman  of  fashion  who  has  reached 
years  of  wisdom — and  all  too  often  this  never 
happens — can  write  a  singularly  interesting 
memoir  if  she  have  but  the  gift  of  hardihood. 
Of  course  she  must  have  discretion,  but  it 
must  be  the  discretion  of  indiscretion.  She 
must  avoid  the  appearance  of  caution  while 
being  cautious,  and  she  must  create  the  im- 
pression of  taking  us  frankly  into  her  con- 
fidence while  suppressing  whatever  is  not 
good  for  our  morals. 

Lady  St.  Helier  has  written  just  such  a 
book.  It  is  humorous  and  racy  and  with  that 
nicely  calculated  touch  of  diablerie  that 
arouses  expectation.  She  looks  back  over 
fifty  years  of  fashionable  life  crowded  with 
memories  of  interesting  people,  and  it  is 
natural  enough  that  she  should  be  led  into 
comparisons.  Of  male  and  female  beauty  she 
says : 

Women  preserve  their  youth  much  longer  now 
than  formerly,  and  treat  their  children  more  as 
friends  and  contemporaries.  A  juvenile  grand- 
mother is  no  uncommon  object  today,  while  daugh- 
ters are  scarcely  younger,  less  developed,  and  less 
qualified  to  fill  whatever  position  in  life  they  may 
be  called  upon  to  occupy  than  their  mothers.  .  .  . 
If  I  were  critical,  I  should  say  that  women  nowa- 
days are  prettier  than  were  their  grandmothers — 
stronger,  better  developed,  better  set-up,  and  cer- 
tainly more  independent  and  more  self-reliant  than 
they  were  forty  years  ago ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  the  men  are  as  handsome  or  physically  as 
strong  and  as  finely  developed  as  their  grand- 
fathers. 

She  tells  a  good  story  of  Lord  Beaconsfield 
and  Lord  Sherbrooke  and  one  that  well  illus- 
trates the  malice  in  which  the  former  some- 
times  indulged  : 

It  was  no  secret  that  Lord  Sherbrooke  and  he 
had  always  been  unsympathetic  and  were  never 
friends,  and  I  believe  Lord  Sherbrooke  was  one 
of  the  men  whom  he  had  always  cordially  dis- 
liked. Turning  to  him,  I  said:  "I  always  think 
Lord  Sherbrooke  has  at  least  one  very  good  point. 
Knowing  how  trying  Lady  Sherbrooke  is,  and  how 
very  ugly,  I  think  his  patience  is  admirable."  He 
looked  at  me  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  and  said, 
"Do  you  think  he  has  ever  seen  her?" — an  allusion 
to  Lord  Sherbrooke's  very  bad  sight. 

Not  many  of  us  find  that  our  dinner  en- 
gagements are  so  numerous  that  we  can 
anticipate  them  by  a  whole  week  without  dis- 
covering the  error.  But  that  is  what  hap- 
pened once  to  Sir  William  Harcourt : 

Sir  William  Harcourt  once  told  me  that  he  bad 
dined  out  every  night  for  a  whole  week  in  ad- 
vance of  his  invitations.  He  only  discovered  his 
mistake  on  the  last  night,  when,  on  going  to  dine 
with  some  people  who  gave  long  invitations  and 
large  dinners,  he  found  them  alone.  After  a  very 
pleasant  evening  he  thanked  them  for  asking  him 
in  so  friendly  a  manner,  whereupon  they  explained 
that  the  invitation  had  been  for  a  week  later,  but 
that  they  had  been  only  too  delighted  at  his 
mistake.  On  hearing  this,  Sir  William  looked  at 
his  engagement  book,  and  discovered  that  this  was 
the  last  of  a  number  of  invitations  which  he  had 
anticipated  by  a  week. 

There  are  many  other  stories  of  a  like 
kind  and  they  combine  to  make  a  delightful 
book. 


It  is  regrettable  that  so  many  ministers 
nowadays  confuse  their  functions  with  those 
of  a  public  censor  of  morals.  Those  who 
mourn  the  decaying  influence  of  the  churches 
might  well  turn  their  attention  to  a  cause 
that  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  unpopu- 
larity that  always  follows  impertinence.  Now 
a  clergyman's  opinion  of  a  public  amusement, 
of  a  dance,  for  example,  has  precisely  the 
same  value  as  that  of  any  other  man  of  equal 
intelligence.  His  peculiar  business  gives  him 
no  additional  powers  of  discrimination  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  nor  is  it  in  any  way  a 
part  of  his  duty,  as  a  minister,  to  denounce 
or  to  ban,  any  particular  kind  of  recreation 
or  exhibition  except  in  the  way  of  private 
counsel.  His  duties  in  the  matter  are  the 
same  as  those  of  any  other  citizen,  and  when 
he  exceeds  them  he  makes  himself  ridicu- 
lous and  advertises  what  he  would  like  to 
destroy. 

What  right,  for  instance,  have  the  "Meth- 
odist Episcopal  pastors"  of  St.  Louis  to  issue 
a  united  protest  against  the  dancing  of  Miss 
Isadora  Duncan?  In  their  published  resolu- 
tion they  say : 

Resoh-ed,  That  it  is  a  matter  of  exceeding  regret 
that  in  the  name  of  charity  and  before  an  au- 
dience of  character  and  culture,  and  excused  only 
by  being  high  art,  a  woman  clad  only  in  a  kirtle, 
slitted  to  the  belt,  of  a  fabric  so  diaphanous  that 
in  certain  changing  phases  she  was  virtually  naked, 
rising  to  the  horizontal  in  the  whirl  of  the  dance, 
has  been  permitted  to  appear.  Such  a  perform- 
ance, whatever  the  motive,  is  the  grossest  violation 
of  the  proprieties  of  life,  and  we  trust  it  may 
never  be  repeated  in  our  city. 

Now,  if  these  reverend  gentlemen  feel  that 
their  morals  are  endangered  by  Miss  Dun- 
can's dancing — and  it  is  quite  possible — they 
live  in  a  free  country  and  they  can  stay  away 
continuously.  They  have  no  more  right  to 
a  public  protest  than  have  a  corresponding 
number   of  tobacconists   or  bankers. 

Every  one  knows  the  nature  of  Miss  Dun- 
can's dancing,  and  every  one  admires  it  and 
applauds  it.  The  representative  ladies  of  St. 
Louis  found  no  fault  with  it,  and  one  of  them, 
Mrs.  William  K.  Kavanaugh,  is  quoted  as 
saying :  "To  me  Miss  Duncan  looked  like 
an  exquisite  figure  on  an  old  vase  that  we  are 
allowed  to  admire  with  perfect  propriety."  We 
are  getting  too   much   ministerial   interference 


nowadays,  and  the  average  man  is  apt  to 
ascertain  the  clerical  view  of  a  thing  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  its  opposite. 

Laziness,  it  seems,  is  due  to  the  hook- 
worm, and  we  have  always  supposed  that  it 
originated  from  pure  cnssedness.  Thus  do 
we  live  and  learn.  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  given 
a  million  dollars  for  the  extirpation  of  the 
pest  which  has  now  made  victims  of  two 
million  "poor  whites"  in  the  South,  so  that 
for  a  trifling  expenditure  of  50  cents  a  head 
we  may  expect  to  see  energy  and  industry 
triumphant  over  sloth  and  apathy.  What  a 
world  we  live  in  !  It  now  only  remains  for  us 
to  discover  an  anti-toxin  for  procrastination 
and  Sabbath-breaking  and  we  shall  be  subcu- 
taneously  injected  into  the  millenium. 

But  the  "poor  white"  has  no  monopoly  of 
the  hookworm.  This  is  a  democratic  age, 
with  equal  opportunities  for  all  and  special 
privileges  for  none,  and  the  moment  we  beard 
about  the  poor  white  and  his  hookworm  we 
were  morally  certain  that  this  malady  is  far 
more  widely  spread  than  is  usually  supposed. 
In  fact  we  detected  signs  of  its  insidious 
ravages  in  many  intimate  friends,  and  we 
were  almost,  but  not  quite,  at  the  point  of 
o  ffering  them  50  cents  for  its  eradication. 
The  remedy  is  Epsom  salts  and  thymol,  said 
by  its  adherents  to  be  even  more  efficacious 
than  the  treadmill,  although  there  is  much  to 
be    said    for   the    treadmill    as    an    alternative. 


Now  it  seems  that  30  per  cent  of  the  stu- 
dents in  a  Georgia  college  are  afflicted  with 
bzi'ness — that  is  to  say,  with  hookworm. 
The  wretched  sufferers  are  unable  to  ris<_-  in 
the  morning  without  an  effort,  and  as  for 
studying,  their  hookworms  simply  will  not 
hear  of  such  a  thing.  The  main  symptom  of 
this  distressing  complaint  is  a  disinclination 
to  work,  a  tendency  to  sit  around  and  smoke 
and  swap  yarns.  Then,  too,  there  is  a  Georgia 
football  team  that  seems  incapable  of  win- 
ning a  match.  In  the  old  days  of  ignorance 
no  one  would  have  thought  of  going  to  a 
doctor  because  he  was  beaten  at  football,  but 
we  know  better  now,  and  so  two  physicians 
have  been  called  in  to  diagnose  the  case  of 
the  football  team,  and  they  find  that  these 
luckless  youngsters  are  afflicted  with  hook- 
worm. 

Now  there  should  be  no  dallying  with  this 
matter,  because  the  mischief  may  spread. 
Every  one  showing  a  disinclination  to  work 
should  be  quarantined,  fumigated,  and.  invited 
to  partake  of  Epsom  salts  and  thymol.  These 
symptoms  are  at  present  unknown  in  Cali- 
fornia— except  at  the  universities — but  pre- 
vention  is  better  than   cure. 

"And  where  is  your  husband  ?"  "Alas ! 
He  is  in  the  future  state !"  "Pardon  me ;  [ 
didn't  know  he  was  dead."  "He  aint.  He's 
homesteading  a  claim  in  Arizona." — Cleve- 
land Leader. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

ORIENTAL  RUGS 

Recent  extensive  importations  complete 
our  rare  collection,  in  which  will  be  found 
numerous  examples  of  every  desirable  weave. 

Many  Inexpensive  Rugs 

of  Attractive  Design  and  Coloring 

CARPETS         FURNITURE         LACE  CURTAINS 
DRAPERY  FABRICS        WINDOW  SHADES 

216-228  SUTTER  STREET 

Also  New  York  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


WINTER  TRAVEL 

a  comfort  and  delight  via  the 

SUNSET 
ROUTE 

Between  San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans 
by  way  of  Los  Angeles  and  El  Paso 


Oil-burning    locomotives — No    soot — No    cinders. 

Over  the  road  of  a  thousand  wonders. 

One-hundred-mile  ride  along  the  ocean  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Through  South- 
ern California  Orange  Groves — Rice,  cotton  and  sugar  fields  of  Texas  and 
Louisiana.      Picturesque  bayous — the  Teche — Land   of  Evangeline. 

Through  drawing-room  sleepers — berths,  sections,  drawing-rooms.  Dining,  par- 
lor  and  observation  car  service.      Steam  heated  and  electric  lighted  throughout. 


Through    tourist    car    service    to    New 
Louis   and    Chicago. 


Orleans,     Washington,     Cincinnali,     St. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

Flood  Building  Market  St.  Ferry  Depot 

Third  and  Townsend  Sts.  Depot 

Broadway  and  Thirteenth  Sts.     -     Oakland 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

The  owner  of  a  good  library  solemnly 
warned  a  friend  against  the  practice  of  lend- 
ing books.  To  punctuate  his  advice  he  showed 
his  friend  the  well-stocked  shelves.  "There," 
said   he,   "every  one   of  those  books   was   lent 


A  St.  Louis  paper  printed  this  story  in  its 
editorial  column  as  a  pointed  suggestion  that 
the  public  required  action  of  municipal  of- 
ficers. "Are  you  a  Quaker?"  demanded  the 
small  boy  of  the  man  with  the  wide-brimmed 
hat.  "Yes,  friend,"  was  the  reply.  "A  shak- 
ing Quaker?"  pursued  the  boy.  '•Yes,  friend," 
came  the  second  reply.  "Well,  then,"  said 
the   small  boy,  "do  it !" 


At  a  Highland  gathering  one  Donald  Mc- 
Lean had  entered  for  a  number  of  events. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  quarter-mile.  Don- 
ald certainly  didn't  distinguish  himself  in  the 
quarter-mile.  Of  eight  runners  he  was  last. 
"Donald,  Donald,"  cried  a  partisan,  "why  did 
ye  no  run  faster?"  Donald  sneered.  "Run 
faster !''  he  said,  contemptuously.  "And  me 
reservin'  myself  for  the  bagpipe  competition !" 

A  teacher  in  the  primary  grade  of  a 
Newark  school  was  instructing  her  class  in 
the  composition  of  sentences.  After  a  talk 
of  several  minutes,  she  wrote  two  sentences 
on  the  blackboard,  one  grammatically  wrong, 
the  other  a  misstatement  of  facts.  The  sen- 
tences were:  "The  hen  has  three  legs.  Who 
done  it?"  "Willie,"  she  said,  "go  to  the 
blackboard  and  show  where  the  fault  lies  in 
these  two  sentences."  Willie  did  so.  To 
her  astonishment,  he  wrote:  "The  hen  never 
done  it ;    God  done  it." 


District  Attorney  Jerome,  at  a  dinner  in 
New  York,  told  a  story  about  honesty. 
"There  was  a  man."  he  said,  "who  applied 
for  a  position  in  a  dry-goods  house.  His  ap- 
pearance wasn't  prepossessing,  and  references 
were  demanded.  After  some  hesitation,  he 
gave  the  name  of  a  driver  in  the  firm's  em- 
ploy. This  driver,  he  thought,  would  vouch 
for  him.  A  clerk  sought  out  the  driver,  and 
asked  him  if  the  applicant  was  honest. 
"Honest?"  the  driver  said.  "Why  his  hon- 
esty's been  proved  again  and  again.  To  my 
certain  knowledge  he's  been  arrested  nine 
times  for  stealing  and  every  time  he  was 
acquitted." 

A  minister,  frequently  away  from  home, 
was  in  the  habit  of  getting  some  one  to  stay 
with  his  wife  and  small  daughter  in  his  ab- 
sence, says  the  Delineator.  Once,  however. 
he  went  so  unexpectedly  and  hurriedly  that 
he  had  no  time  to  make  such  provision  for 
them.  The  wife  was  very  brave  until  night 
came,  when  her  courage  began  to  fail.  After 
exhausting  every  reasonable  excuse  for  stay- 
ing up,  she  put  the  child  to  bed  with  the 
injunction  to  pray  especially  for  God's  pro- 
tection during  father's  absence.  "Yes,  mother, 
we  will  do  that  tonight,"  said  the  little  girl, 
"but  the  next  time  we  will  make  better  ar- 
rangements." 

In  an  informal  discussion  of  the  drama 
Clyde  Fitch  once  said  that  novelty  and 
strangeness  had  little  value  in  climaxes — real 
human  interest  was  the  thing.  He  instanced 
an  extraordinary,  a  quite  unique  climax  that 
would  yet  be  bound  to  fail:  "In  this  climax 
the  hero,  a  chap  with  wooden  legs,  stumps 
breathlessly  across  the  stage  as  fast  as  his 
two  wooden  legs  will  carry  him.  A  woman 
brandishing  a  butcher's  cleaver  is  in  pursuit. 
The  woman  overtakes  the  man.  She  upsets 
him.  Kneeling,  she  brandishes  the  cleaver 
about  his  artificial  limbs.  'Herbert  Manner- 
ing,'  she  cries,  'pay  me  the  six  week's  board 
you  owe,  or  I  will  cut  both  your  wooden 
legs  off  !'  " 

A  political  office  in  a  small  town  in  Iowa 
was  vacant.  The  office  paid  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  a  year,  and  there  was  keen  com- 
petition for  it.  The  Democratic  candidate, 
Ezekiel  Hicks,  was  a  shrewd  old  fellow,  and 
a  neat  campaign  fund  was  turned  over  to 
him.  To  the  astonishment  of  all,  however, 
he  was  defeated.  "I  can't  account  for  it," 
said  one  of  the  Democratic  leaders  gloomily. 
"With  that  money,  we  should  have  won. 
How  did  you  lay  it  out,  Ezekiel  ?"  "Well,"  said 
Ezekiel  slowly,  pulling  his  whiskers,  "yer  see, 
that  office  only  pays  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  a  year  salary,  an'  I  didn't  see  no 
sense  in  payin'  nine  hundred  dollars  out  to 
get  the  office,  so  I  just  bought  me  a  little 
truck-farm   instead." 

Witty  Archbishop  Giennon  of  St.  Louis  was 
outwitted  by  another  compatriot  a  few  days 
ago  with  a  joke  so  good  that  it  cost  his 
-race  a  new  hat.  An  Irish  laborer  was  plac- 
ing wood-block  paving  at  a  crossing  in  front 
of  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company's  bank,  in 
which  the  archbishup  keeps  his  account.  The 
boss  of  the  gang  was  an  Italian.  The  pre- 
late, who  dearly  loves  his  joke,  bantered  the 
son  of  Erin.  "Well,  my  good  man,"  said  he, 
"how  do  you  like  having  an  Italian  boss.'" 
"Faith,   your   grace,,"    retorted    the    man    with 


the  wood-blocks,  "an'  how  do  you  like  havin' 
one  yourself?"  No  one  was  more  delighted 
than  the  archbishop,  who  went  in  person  to 
the  nearest  hat  store,  where  he  fitted  the 
muddy  Irishman  with  the  finest  hat  he  had 
ever    worn. 

A.  H.  McCoy,  the  whist  champion  of  Bal- 
timore, discussed  at  a  dinner  those  overcon- 
fident and  foolish  persons  who  think  they  can 
learn  whist  in  a  year  or  two.  "Such  persons 
should  be  called  to  order,"  Mr.  McCoy  said, 
sternly.  "I  for  one  am  always  glad  to  see 
them  called  to  order.  A  young  greenhorn 
stood  behind  my  partner  during  a  game  one 
night.  At  the  end  of  the  hand  the  greenhorn 
said:  'Why  didn't  you  lead  hearts?  That's 
what  I'd  have  done.'  My  partner  smiled  and 
answered :  'Ah,  but  you,  my  young  friend, 
have  the  world  before  you  and  none  but  your- 
self to  consider.  You  have  no  wife  and 
family  dependent  on  you  for  bread,  and  if 
you  lose  heavily  no  one  suffers  but  yourself. 
With  me  it  is  different.     Hence  I  led  spades." 

August  Belmont  in  the  smokeroom  of  the 
Lucauia  told,  apropos  of  luxurious  motor- 
cars, a  story  about  the  young  Marquis  of 
Anglesey,  who  died  in  Monte  Carlo  some 
five  years  ago.  "Lord  Anglesey's  cars  were 
the  most  luxurious  then  known,"  said  Mr. 
Belmont.  "This  young  man  went  to  extremi- 
ties in  everything.  He  was  very  intelligent, 
though.  Once,  at  his  historic  castle  in  Wales, 
there  was  a  slight  fire.  So,  lest  the  priceless 
pile  burn  down,  he  ordered  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  hand  grenades,  or  extinguishers,  from 
London.  When  the  grenades  arrived  they  were 
hung  all  over  the  castle,  but  though  it  was 
an  enormous  place,  there  were  still  several 
dozen  grenades  left  over  at  the  end  of  the 
hanging.  'And  what  shall-  I  do  with  them, 
my  lord?'  the  butler  asked.  Lord  Anglesey 
coughed — he,  was  already  in  a  pretty  bad  way 
— and  said  dryly  to  the  butler :  'You  may 
put  them  in  my  coffin.'  " 

THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Jury  Fury- 
I    hold    it    a    fact 

That    hell    hath    no    fury 
That's  like  to   a  man 

Who's   drawn    on    a   jury. 

— Buffalo    News. 


Anticipation. 
It's    seven    weeks    till    Christmas 

And    sister's   making   ties, 
While  mother  talks  of  puddings 

And  thinks  of  rich  mince  pies. 
The  air  is  tinged  with  mystery, 

Wc   hear   the   whispers   low; 
The  girls  are  making  fancy-work- — 

Cut    father's    making    dough. 

— Canadian   Courier. 


Revised. 
Mother,    may    I   go   out   to   vote? 

Yes,    my    darling    daughter. 
Vote    for    the    man    in    the    smart    frock-coat, 

He'll    treat   you   to   wealthy   water. — Puck. 

The  Point  of  View. 
Because  each  rose  must  have  its  thorn, 

The  pessimist  Fate's  plan  opposes; 
The   optimist,    more    gladly    born, 

Is   glad    because  the   thorns   have    roses. 
-Nixon    Waterman,   in   Saturday   Evening  Post. 


The  Retort  Courteous. 
"Oh,     husband,     wake     up!"     cried     the     wife     in 
affright, 
"I    am    sure    there's    a    burglar    downstairs." 
"Go    down,    then,"   said    hubby;    "you  told    mc   last 
night 
Not   to   meddle    in   household   affairs." 

—Tim   Sphinx. 


Midnight  Regrets. 
I   stood  by  the  pole  at  midnight. 

For    to    it    I'd    hitched    my    string, 
But,    oh,    my    grief    for    the    unbelief, 

When    I   claimed    I    had    found    the   thing! 

How    often,    oh,    how    often, 

Since   I  gave  the  world   my  story, 

Have    I    wished    that    I    had    just    passed    on    by, 
And   claimed  no   share  of  the  glory! 

— Los  Angeles  Express. 

The  Raven  Revised. 
Once     upon     a     morning     foggy,     while     I     loitered, 
grouched  and  groggy, 
Over  biscuits  that   were  soggy,   and  an   egg   that 
was    a    bore, 
While    I   dawdled,   almost   dreaming,   and    my    coffee 

ceased    from    steaming, 
Suddenly      there      came      a      screaming — screaming 

never    heard    before. 
"  'Tis    some    suffragette,"    I    muttered,    "screaming 
at  my  outer  door; 
Just  a  noise,  and  nothing  more," 

— Chicago    Tribune. 

■•♦»—  - 

The  woman  of  the  future  was  about  to 
start  downtown,  when  her  husband  placed  his 
arms  around  her  neck  and  kissed  her.  "Dar- 
ling, light  of  my  life,"  he  whispered  softly, 
"I  love  you  more  than  word  can  tell."  "Oh, 
you  do ,  eh  ?"  she  responded,  suspiciously. 
"Well,  what  is  it  now,  Henry— a  new  silk 
hat   <>r  a   pair  of  trousers;-" 

Hirschman  &  Co. 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths.  Now  at  220  Grant 
Avenue  with  a  greatly  increased  selection  in 
all  departments. 
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Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
No.  4  MONTGOMERY  STREET 


Capital,     Surplus    and    Undivided 

Profits    $10,868,154.20 

Deposits 20,612,588.66 

Cash  and   Sight  Exchange 10,915,762.32 

Isaias    W.    Hellman President 

I.   W.   Hellman,  Jr Vice-President 

F.    L.    Lipman Vice-President 

Frank    B.    King Cashier 

George    Grant Asst.    Cashier 

W.    McGavin Asst.    Cashier 

E.  L.  Jacobs Asst.   Cashier 

DIRECTORS 

ISAIAS    W.    HELLMAN  F.    L.    LIPMAN 

LEON    SLOSS  WM.    F.    HERRIN 

C    DE   GUIGNE  F.    W.   VAN   SICKLEN 

PERCY   T.    MORGAN  JAMES   L.    FLOOD 

DUDLEY    EVANS  H.    E.    LAW 

I.    W.    HELLMAN,    JR.  J.    HENRY    MEYER 

WM.     HAAS  CHAS.    J.     DEERING 
E.    H.    HARRIMAN 

Customers  of  this  Bank  are  offered  every  facility  consislal  with 
prodat  banking..    New  accounts  are  invited. 


The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 

N.  E.  cor.  Pine  and  San  so  me  Streets 

CAPITAL $4,000,000 

SURPLUS 1.350,000 

Sig  Greenebaum,  President;  H.  Fleishhacker, 
Vice-President  and  Manager;  Jos.  Friedlander, 
Vice-President;  C.  F.  Hunt,  Vice-President; 
R.  Altschul,  Cashier;  A.  Hochstein,  Assistant 
Cashier ;  F.  E.  Beck,  Assistant  Cashier ;  I. 
Steinhart,    Chairman  of  Finance  Committee. 


PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC 
PACIFIC  TEL.  AND  TEL. 

BONDS 

COMMON  AND  PREFERRED  STOCK 

SUTRO  6?  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1858 

412  MONTGOMERY  ST. 


J.  C.WILSON 

MEMBER 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

THE  STOCK  AND  BOND  EXCHANGE  OF  S.   F. 

CORONADA 

Cor.  Loma  and  Orange  Ave. 

Mills  Building  Hotel  Alexandra 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS    ANGELES 


MOVED 


Gladding,  McBean  &  Co. 

CLAY  PRODUCTS 

OFFICE 

311-317  CROCKER  BUILDING 

WAREHOUSE 
147-151  MINNA  STREET 

Between  New  Montgomery  and  Third 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established    1850  OF  HARTFORD 

Cash    Capital     $1,000,000 

Surplus    to    PollcyHolders 2.462,7.19 

Total  Cash  Assets 6,365,877 

BENJAMIN   J.   SMITH 

Manager    Pacific    Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL  BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  tOAN  SOCIETY 

(THE  GERMAN    BANK) 
Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed    Capital    $   1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..      1,000.000.00 
Reserve   and    Contingent    Funds..      1,504,498.68 

Deposits  June  30,   1909 36,793,234.04 

Total    Assets    39,435,681.38 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President. 
Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  As- 
sistant Cashier,  William  Herrmann ;  Secretary, 
George  Tourny ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H . 
Muller;   Goodfellow  &  Eells,   General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,  Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  dement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer,    Manager. 


rench  Savings 


Bank 


10S  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 

Paid-up    Capital    $    600,000 

Total   Assets    4,270,800 

Strictly   a    Savings    Bank.      Open    Saturday 
Evening  from  7  to  8:30 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  1st  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
2d  Vice-President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  P. 
A.    Bergerot,   Attorney. 

Directors — N.  C.  Babin,  J.  A.  Bergerot, 
Charles  Carpy,  Arthur  Legallet,  G.  Beleney,  H. 
de  St.  Seine,  J.  M.  Dupas,  Leon  Bocqueraz,  J. 
E.  Artigues,  J.  S.  Godeau,  John  Ginty,  O.  Bozio. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

The  French-American  Bank  is  located  in  the 
same  building. 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

U.  S.  Assets $2,184,632 

"      Surplus 726,218 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT 
1004    merchants'    exchange 
SAN   FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  Kenny,  W.  L.  W.  Miller, 

Manager  Assistant  Manager 


John  F.  Forbes 

Certified  Public  Accountant 

1019  CROCKER  BLDG. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Roy  C.  Ward 
Jas.  K.  Polk 


Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billing: 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORM  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street.  Phone  Douglas  2283 

San    Francisco,    Cal. 


BONESTELL  &  CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER   HOUSE 

118  to  124  First  Street,  corner  Minna, 

San  Francisco. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
1081 10  Sutter  St  French   Bank  Bldg 


N.W. 

HALSEY  &  CO., 

BANKERS 
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LIST  ON 
APPLICATION 

NEW  YORK 

49  WaU  SL 

PHILADELPHIA           CHICAGO 

1429  Chestnut  SL            152  Monroe  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of  the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San    Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department : 

Although  the  season  may  be  said  to  be  fairly 
begun  and  several  events  of  more  than  passing 
social  importance  have  taken  place,  ihere  seems 
little  of  the  busy  rush  of  the  social  gayeties  thus 
far.  For  some  reason  a  singularly  un  enthusiastic 
winter  seems  upon  us  and  many  people  are  plan- 
ning to   go   East  or  abroad. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Margaret 
Thompson,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Alden 
Thompson,  to  Ensign  Charles  Conway  Hartigan, 
U,  S.  N.  Their  wedding  will  be  an  event  of  next 
spring. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Carol 
Duncan,  daughter  of  Colonel  Joseph  Wilson  Dun- 
can. U.  S.  A,  and  Mrs.  Duncan,  to  Lieutenant 
Resolve  Potter  Palmer.  Sixth  Infantry,  D.  S.  A. 
Their  wedding  will  be  an  event  of  December. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Ethel  Lincoln,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Jerome  Lincoln,  to  Mr.  Ralston  Hamilton 
took  place  on  Wednesday  last  at  the  home  of  the  . 
bride  on  Scott  Street.  Bishop  Nichols  performed 
the  ceremony.  There  were  no  attendants  of  either 
bride  or  bridegroom,  and  only  relatives  and  a 
few  very  intimate  friends  were  present.  Mr. 
Hamilton  and  his  bride  have  left  on  their  wed-  . 
ding  journey  of  several  months'  travel  in  Europe.  ■ 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Susan  Cleaton,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Cleaton,  to  Mr.  William 
Bell  Collier,  Jr.,  formerly  of  San  Francisco,  took 
place  on  Wednesday  afternoon  of  last  week  at  the 
home  of  the  bride  in  Portsmouth,  Virginia-  Mr. 
Collier  and  his  bride  will  make  their  home  in 
Virginia. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  "Mae  Gibson,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Gibson,  to  Mr.  Robert- 
Foster  took  place  on  Wednesday  evening  of  last 
week  at  the  home  of  the  bride  in  San  Rafael. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  at  half-past  eight 
o'clock  by  the  Rev.  Lynn  T-  White.  Miss  Melanie 
Lancell  was  the  maid  of  honor  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Foster,  Jr..  was  the  best  man.  Mr.  Paul  Foster 
and  Mr.  Harold  Gibson  were  the  ushers.  After 
a  brief  honeymoon  trip  Mr.  Foster  and  his  bride 
will   live   near   Hopland,    Mendocino    County. 

The  marriage  of  Mrs.  Ethel  Kittredge  Baker 
of  San  Francisco  to  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Collins  of 
Fort  Fairfield,  Maine,  took  place  in  Boston  Oc- 
tober 30. 

Mrs,  George  Cadwalader  will  entertain  at  a 
tea  this  afternoon  (Saturday)  in  honor  of  Miss 
Marion    ZeUe. 

Miss  Helen  Jones  will  entertain  at  a  tea  at  her 
home  on  Buchanan  Street  on  Sundav,  Novem- 
ber 2S. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  de  Sabla,  Jr.,  entertained 
at  a  ball  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week  at  their 
home  at  EI  Cerrito  Park,  San  Mateo,  in  honor  of 
their  debutante  daughter,  Miss  Vera  de  Sabla. 
Assisting  in  receiving  were  Mrs,  George  H.  How- 
ard and  Mrs.  Clement  Tobin.  Several  hundred 
guests   were  present. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft  enter- 
tained at  a  ball  on  Wednesday  evening  of  last 
week  at  their  home  on  Jackson  Street  in  honor 
of  their  daughter.  Mrs.  C.  O.  Richards,  and  their 
granddaughter,  Miss  Ruth  Richards,  of  San  Diego. 
Assisting  in  receiving  were  Mrs.  Paul  Bancroft, 
Mrs.  Philip  Bancroft,  Miss  Lucy  Bancroft,  Miss 
Dolly  MacGavin,  Miss  Dorothy  Baker,  and  Miss 
Dorothy    Chapman. 

The  first  Assembly  Ball,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Edward  Greenway,  took  place  last  night  (Fri- 
day)   at  the  Fairmont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Calhoun  entertained  at 
a  dinner  on  Thursday  evening  of  last  week,  tak- 
ing their  guests  later  to  the  concert  of  the  St. 
Francis  Musical  Art   Society. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mintzer  entertained  at  a 
dinner  on  Thursday  evening  of  last  week,  going 
afterwards  to  the  concert  of  the  St.  Francis 
Musical    Art    Society. 

Mrs.  William  Carey  Van  Fleet  was  the  hostess 
at  a  luncheon  on  Monday  last  in  honor  of  Miss 
Ruth    Boericke. 

Miss  Marion  Newhall  and  Miss  Elizabeth  New- 
hall  were  the  hostesses  at  a  luncheon  on  Wednes- 
day, at  which  Miss  Nina  Jones  of  Santa  Barbara 
was    the    guest   of    honor. 

Miss  Maud  Wilson  was  the  hostess  at  a  lunch- 


eon on  Tuesday  in  honor  of  Miss  Nina  Jones  of 
Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Holbrook  entertained  at 
a  dinner  on  Thursday  evening  of  last  week- 
Miss  Eliza  McMuilin  was  the  hostess  at  an 
informal  tea  on  Monday  last  at  her  home  at  Ver- 
non Heights,  Oakland,  in  honor  of  Miss  Adelaide 
Thornton    of   Fresno. 

Mrs.  Louise  Bee  was  the  hostess  at  a  bridge 
party  on  Thursday  at  the  Century  Club. 

Mrs.  Patrick  Calhoun  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
on  Thursday  of  last  week  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Henry 
Bacon  of  New  York- 
Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians: 

Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  spent  this  week  in  town 
at  her  apartment  at  the   Lafayette. 

Mr.  A  N.  Drown  and  Miss  Newell  Drown, 
who  have  been  traveling  in  Europe  since  the 
early  spring,  have  returned  and  are  at  their  home 
on   Jackson    Street. 

Mrs,  William  Bourn,  Sr„  Mrs.  Alston  Hayne, 
and  Miss  Ida  Bourn,  who  have  spent  the  summer 
at  their  country  place  at  St.  Helena,  returned  last 
week  to  their  home  on  Broadway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone  left  this  week 
for  New  York,  where  they  will  spend  the  winter. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drummond  MacGavin  (formerly 
Miss  Helen  Baker)  returned  from  their  wedding 
journey  and  spent  a  few  days  in  town  before 
leaving   for   their    new    home    in    Wyoming. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  and  Miss  Marian 
Miller,  who  have  been  abroad  since  the  early  sum- 
mer, returned  this  week  and  are  at  their  Pacific 
Avenue  home- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Alhearn  Folger  will  close  their 
Woodside  home  this  week  and  return  to  town. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Vail  of  Santa  Barbara 
have  been  visiting  here  recently. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Garret  Mclnerney  have  returned 
from  a   several   months'   sojourn    in    Europe. 

Miss  Julia  Langhome  spent  the  week  end  at 
San  Mateo  as  the  guest  of  Miss  Amie  Brewer. 

Mrs.  Uriel  Sebree  arrived  last  week  from  the 
Orient   and    has   gone   to    Coronado. 

Miss  Jennie  Crocker  is  expected  to  return  next 
month   from  London. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Porter  have  returned  from 
six  months'    travel    in    Europe. 

Mrs.  George  McNear  and  Miss  Ernestine  Mc- 
Near  will  sail  this  week  from  New  York  for 
France. 

Miss  Nina  Jones  of  Santa  Barbara  has  been 
visiting  here  as  the  guest  of  Miss  Harriett  Alex- 
ander. 

Mr.  Willis  Davis  has  gone  to  the  south  of 
France    for    the    winter. 

Miss  Helen  Hunt  has  left  for  the  north,  after 
a  visit  to  her  cousins,  the  Misses  Floride  and 
Natalie    Hunt. 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Alexander  has  returned  from  a 
brief  visit  to  Los  Angeles, 

Mr.  Aimer  Newhall  has  gone  to  Mexico  for  a 
brief    trip. 

Miss  Margaret  Thompson  has  returned,  after 
spending  the  summer  and  autumn  months  in  the 
East  as  the  guest  of  her  cousins,  Admiral  and 
Mrs.    Lyon. 

Miss  Avis  Sherwood  left  on  Wednesday  to  visit 
her  relatives  in  New  York  City  during  the  mid- 
winter   holidays. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Sadoc  Tobin  have  returned 
from  a  stay  of  several  weeks  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Osgood  Hooker  is  spending  the  winter 
in  Switzerland  and  will  be  joined  there  in  the 
spring   by    Mr.    Hooker. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  H.  Doe  and  Miss  Marguerite  Doe 
have  returned  from  several  years"  stay  in  Europe 
and  will  spend  the  winter  at  the  Fairmont, 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  has  returned  from 
a  visit  to    New   York. 

Dr.  de  Marville  has  decided  to  remain  in  Paris 
for  at  least  two  or  three  years  and  while  there 
to  practice  medicine.  He  has  rented  an  apart- 
ment at  35  rue  de  Chaillot,  where  he  will  perma- 
nently reside  until  his  daughter  has  completed  her 
education- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Parker  Whitney,  accompanied 
by  their  daughter,  Mrs.  Graydon,  have  arrived  at 
their  residence  at  Rocklin  upon  their  return  from 
Europe  and  the  East,  to  remain  in  California  for 
the    winter. 

Miss    Ella    Morgan    and    Miss    Flora    Low,    who 
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have  been  at  the  St,  Francis  for  two  months,  are 
enjoying  a  visit  to  their  old  home  at  Del  Monte. 
Mr.  and  Mrs-  Drummond  MacGavin  went  to 
Del  Monte  on  the  9th.  and  after  spending  some 
days  there  went  out  to  the  Rancho  de  Los'  Lau- 
relles   for   a   stay   of   two   weeks. 
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Army  and  Navy. 
The   latest   personal    notes  relative   to   army 
and  navy  officers  who   are   or  have  been   sta- 
tioned at   Pacific   Coast  points: 

Major-General  John  F.  Weston,  U.  S.  A.,  com- 
manding the  Department  of  California,  was  re- 
tired from  active  service  on  Saturday  last  on 
account  of  having   reached   the  age  limit, 

Rear-Admiral  Kossuth  Niles,  U.  S.  N.,  was 
commissioned  a  rear-admiral  to  date  from  Sep- 
tember   15. 

Colonel  Leonard  A  Levering,  Twenty- Eighth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  proceed 
to  his  home  preparatory  to  his  retirement  from 
active  service.  He  is  granted  leave  to  and  in- 
cluding February  28,    1910. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry  S.  T.  Harris,  Medical 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  chief  surgeon  of  the  Department 
of  California,  is  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  on  a 
tour  of  inspection. 

Major  Thomas  Wilhelm,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  on 
duty  with  the  organized  militia.  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, is  designated  to  make  the  annual  inspec- 
tion of  the  State  militia  for  the  year  1919. 

r  Elisha  S.  Benton,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
U.  S.  A,  has  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  his 
home,  preparatory  to  his  retirement  from  active 
service.  Leave  to  and  including  February  2S, 
1910,   has  been   granted    Major    Benton. 

Major  Samuel  W.  Dunning,  Twentieth  Infantry. 
U.  S.  A.,  Fort  Shafter,  Hawaii  Territory,  is  desig- 
nated to  make  the  annual  inspection  of  the 
organized  militia  of  Hawaii  Territory  for  the  year 
1910. 

Captain  Louis  R.  Burgess,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  relieved  from  assignment  to 
the  Twelfth  Company.  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  U. 
S.  A.,  and  will  proceed  to  Fort  Morgan,  Alabama. 
and  assume  command  of  that  post  and  of  the 
Artillery   District  of   Mobile. 

Captain  Edwin  G.  Davis,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
1".  S.  A.  has  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  his 
home  preparatory  to  his  retirement  from  active 
service-  He  has  been  granted  leave  to  and  in- 
cluding Fehruary  28,   1910. 

Captain  Malvern-Hill  Barnum,  Eighth  Infantry, 
U.  5.  A.,  has  been  relieved  from  duty  as  aide- 
de-camp  by  the  retirement  of  Major-General  John 
F.  Weston.  U.  S.  A.,  and  will  join  his  regiment. 
Captain  Alexander  M.  Wetherill,  Nineteenth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  one  month. 

Captain  Edwin  M.  Supplee,  paymaster,  U.  S.  A., 
is  ordered  relieved  from  duty  in  the  Philippines 
Division  and  will  proceed  on  the  transport  sailing 
from  Manila  about  January  15  to  San  Francisco, 
thence  to   Omaha,   Nebraska,    for  dun-. 

Captain  Carroll  D.  Buck,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S. 
A,  has  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Division 
Hospital,  Manila,  for  examination  to  determine  his 
fitness  for  promotion- 
Commander  J.  J.  Knapp,  L".  S.  N.,  is  detached 
from  duty  in  connection  with  fitting  out  the  A  ezc 
Orleans,   to   home  and  wait  orders. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Victor  Blue,  LT.  S.  N., 
has  been  relieved  from  duty  on  the  Xorth  Caro- 
lina and  ordered  to  command  the  Yorktown  at 
Mare    Island. 


Society  Entertainment. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  society  events 
of  this  month  will  be  the  rendering  of  the 
play  written  by  Mrs.  Harry  Allston  Williams, 
entitled  "If  Things  Could  Talk  in  Berkeley," 
to  be  given  at  Unity  Hall,  corner  of  Ban- 
croft Way  and  Dana  Street,  Berkeley,  on  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  November  23.  Twenty- 
five  young  men  and  women  of  society  have 
been  in  rehearsal  for  several  weeks  under  the 
personal  direction  of  Mrs.  Williams  and 
promise  to  give  a  most  pleasing  production- 
After  the  play  there  will  be  dancing. 

The  entertainment  will  be  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  work  in  West  Berkeley  of  the 
Chapel  of  the  Good  Shepherd  of  Saint  Mark's 
Parish  and  is  under  the  patronage  of  Mrs. 
Charles  E.  Bancroft.  Miss  Bayard,  Mrs. 
Charles  T.  Blake,  Mrs,  Charles  Mills  Gayley, 
Mrs.  Washington  Irving.  Mrs.  S.  S.  Johnson, 
Mrs.  Mark  B.  Kerr,  Mrs.  Cabell  C.  Kin- 
ney, Mrs.  Charles  Rees  Lloyd,  Mrs.  Bernard 
Moses,  Mrs.  Edward  Lambe  Parsons.  Mrs, 
-Mien  M.  Sutton,  Mrs.  Sidney  V.  Smith,  Mrs. 
Chauncey  Wetmore  Wells.  Mrs.  W.  A  Wilson, 
and  Mrs.  T.  J.  Wrampelmeier,  who  extend  to 
all  friends  a  cordial  invitation  to  attend. 

Tickets  may  be  obtained  from  Mrs.  Nor- 
man McLaren,  23 1 5  Sacramento  Street,  and 
from  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Beaver,  2525  Web- 
ster  Street 

-•> 

Nellie  Widman  Blow. 
Nellie  Widman  Blow,  who  is  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  music  lovers  of  San  Francisco 
under  the  concert  direction  of  Ernest  Horst- 
mann  at  an  early  date,  is  a  mezzo-soprano 
whose  voice  shows  a  wonderfully  beautiful 
color  in  the  middle  register  as  well  as  a  re- 
markable range.  She  studied  in  Berlin  under 
Herrn  Kammersanger  Alexander  Heinemann, 
the  great  German  lieder  singer,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1909  toured  Southern  Germany,  giv- 
ing a  series  of  concerts  which  established  her 
firmly  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  younger 
concert  singers.  Her  repertoire  embodies 
more  than  a  hundred  songs  made  up  of  arias 
from  the  great  operas,  the  works  of  Schu- 
mann, Schubert,  Brahms.  Strauss.  Wolf,  Franz, 
Grieg,  as  well  as  the  songs  of  Hildach.  Van 
Eyken.  and  the  younger  song-writers.  In  ad- 
dition to  a  wonderful  range  and  peculiarly 
beautiful  tone  coloring  she  possesses  that  in- 
definable gift  temperament,  and  the  dramatic 
intensity  of  her  expression  has  never  failed 
to  secure  her  an  instant  ovation. 
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.*||    EltV  V         OPP    PALACE    HOTEL. 

OPTICIANS 


GIFTS  FOR  MEN 


jWfARK  CROSS,  London  and 
"■1  New  York,  is  a  name  with- 
out a  peer  when  it  comes  to  leather 
goods.  You  ought  to  see  the  many 
new  smart  novelties  they  have 
evolved  for  this  season — just  the 
things  for  HIM. 
For  instance, 

Jewel  and  button  boxes.  Cigar    and   cigarette 
Neckwear  cases,  cases. 

Scarf  holders.  Picture  frames. 

Clothes  hangers.  Suit  cases  and  bags. 
Collar  bags  and  boxes,  fitted  and  unfitted. 

Toilet  cases.  Inkstands, 

Mirrors,  Shaving  stands. 

Poker  sets.  Military  brushes. 

SHAVING  STAND.  AS  ILLUSTRATED,  S10 


ROOS  BROS. 

Market  and  Stockton 


FAIRMONT 
HOTEL 


An  hotel  whose  superb  situa- 
tion is  only  equalled  by  the 
perfection  of  its  service  and  the 
hospitality   of   its    atmosphere. 


Palace  Hotel  Company 


San  Mateo — For  sale  furnished 

or  unfurnished,  or  to  lease  furnished,  beau- 
tiful home  of  14  rooms  and  5  baths;  all  hard- 
wood floors.  Garage  and  stable.  Grounds,  3 
acres,  highly  cultivated.  B.  P.  Oliver,  Inc., 
104  Montgomery  Street,   San  Francisco. 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING " 

Most   Delightful    Climate   on   Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 

Summer  rates,  $3.50  per  da;  and  upward 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passengers 

from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 

Coast   S.    S.   Co.   steamers. 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,   for  fishing.      Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS.    Manager, 

Coronado    Beach,    Cat 

Or  see  H.    F.    NORCROSS,   Agent, 

334   So.    Spring  St.,   Los  Angeles. 

TeL  A  6789;  Main  3917. 
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Pears' 

Soap,  like  books, 
should  be  chosen 
with  discretion. 
Both  are  capable  of 
infinite  harm. 

The  selection  of 
Pears'  is  a  perfect 
choice  and  a  safe- 
guard against  soap 
evils. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION    SQUARE 


SERVICE 


Under  the  management  of 
James  Woods 


JUST  WAISTS 

THE  LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  SHOP 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Geary  and  Grant  Ave. 


Francisco 


HOTEL  SAVOY 

SEATTLE 

"Twelve  Stories  of 
Solid  Comfort" 

Building,     concrete, 

steel  and  marble. 
In   most  fashionable 

shopping  district. 
Bound  magazines  in 

reading  room. 
Most  refined  hostelry 

in  Seattle. 
Absolutely  fireproof. 

Rates,  SI. 50  up 


OPTICIAN 

34  KEARNY  STREET 

BET.MARKET&  POSTSTS.  SAN FRANCISCO.CALIF 

KODAK  AGENCY-PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


BISMARCK  CAFE 

FRITZ  MULLER  &  SONS.  Props.    Seating  Capacity,  1800 

Leads  in  catering  to  San  Fran- 
cisco's epicures  and  music  lovers 

POPULAR    PRICES 

Music  noon,  evenings  and  after  theatre  by  the  famous 

HERR  FERDINAND  STARK'S  VIENNA  ORCHESTRA 

PACIFIC  BUILDING      San  Francisco      Market  and  Foortn 


HOTEL  NORMANDIE 

Sutter  and  Gough  Sts. 

A  comfortable,  high   order,   uptown 
hotel,  now  under  (he  management  of 

THOS.  H.  SHEDDEN 
Formerly  manager  of  St.  Dunstan's 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

Pertina,  a  premier  danseuse,  is  the  star  fea- 
ture of  "The  Soul  Kiss,"  the  big  musical 
offering  which  comes  to  the  Garrick  Theatre 
for  eight  nights  i  including  two  Sundays),  be- 
ginning Sunday  evening,  November  21.  The 
book  and  lyrics  of  this  sensational  piece  are 
by  Harry  B.  Smith,  and  the  music  by  Maurice 
Levi.  There  are  many  catchy  melodies  inter- 
spersed throughout  the  action,  and  the  story 
told  in  the  play  is  not  so  incoherent  as  usual 
in  musical  comedies.  In  New  York  the  piece 
was  notable  with  Genee  as  "the  Dancer,"  and 
in  this  production  Pertina  is  quite  as  well 
placed.  -  Her  dancing  was  called  marvelous  in 
the  European  theatres.  There  is  ample  sup- 
port for  the  ballet  star  in  a  large  company 
of  funmakers,  not  forgetting  a  sprightly  and 
attractive  chorus.  There  will  be  a  special 
matinee  performance  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 


George  M.  Cohan's  latest  bunch  of  musical 
fireworks  and  fun,  "The  Talk  of  New  York," 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  real  hits  of  the 
season  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre.  Victor 
Moore  as  Kid  Burns  makes  the  most  of  a 
slang  character  part,  which  has  such  oppor- 
tunities as  Cohan  alone  seems  fitted  to  give 
his  comedians.  There  are  many  others  in  the 
party,  however,  and  the  whole  thing  goes  with 
a  sparkle  and  rush.  There  is  a  real  plot  to 
follow,  and  the  interest  never  flags  nor  the 
humor  grow  thin.  In  scenic  environment  and 
in  good  stage  management  the  production 
ranks  with  anything  yet  seen  in  the  Cohan 
pieces.  Next  week  is  the  last  of  this  engage- 
ment for  the  attraction  and  it  will  draw  to 
the  end.  

"Mr.  Hopkinson."  the  big,  hearty,  satisfy- 
ing laugh-producer  of  the  year,  has  another 
week  at  the  Valencia  Theatre,  with  a  special 
matinee  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  Saturday  matinee.  Dallas  Welford, 
the  comedian,  is  a  wonderfully  funny  fellow 
in  the  Carton  comedy,  and  the  company  is  en- 
tirely competent.  An  extended  review  of  the 
play  appears  on  another  page. 


At  the  Orpbeum  next-  week  John  B.  Hymer 
and  a  company  of  ten  people  will  head  the 
bill  in  "The  Devil  and  Tom  Walker."  Ben 
Welch,  the  character  monologue  artist,  is  once 
more  to  appear,  and  his  Hebrew  and  Italian 
creations  will  prove  his  power  in  fun  and 
seriousness.  Vittoria  and  Giorgetta  are  Eu- 
ropean equilibrists  of  fame,  and  they  mix 
some  comedy  in  their  act.  Katchen  Loisset, 
an  Orpheum  importation,  will  sing  English 
and  German  songs  and  introduce  trained 
pigeons  and  a  remarkable  dog.  Next  week 
will  be  the  last  of  the  DeHaven  Sextette  and 
Sydney  C.  Gibson,  Howard's  Musical  Shet- 
lands  and  Comedy  Canines,  Milt  Wood,  "the 
dancer  with  the  chair,"  and  Edwin  Stevens. 
The  latter  will,  with  the  assistance  of  Tina 
Marshall,  present  his  delightful  entertainment, 
"An  Evening  with  Dickens." 


Sunday  night,  November  28,  at  the  Valen- 
cia Theatre,  the  eminent  English  actor, 
Charles  Cherry,  will  begin  an  engagement  lim- 
ited to  one  week,  in  Clyde  Fitch's  powerful 
play,  "The  Bachelor,"  which  comes  direct  and 
intact  from  the  Maxine  Elliott  Theatre,  New 
York  City.  

Wright  Lorimer  and  his  splendid  produc- 
tion of  "The  Shepherd  King"  comes  to  the 
Garrick  Theatre  for  a  limited  run,  following 
the  week  of  "The  Soul  Kiss."  This  will  be 
Mr.   Lorimer's   first  visit  here. 


Immediately  following  the  engagement  of 
Victor  Moore  in  "The  Talk  of  New  York," 
at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre,  George  M.  Cohan, 
the  author  of  that  musical  play,  as  well  as 
many  other  successful  ones,  will  come  to  the 
same  playhouse  and  present  his  sensational 
musical  hit,  "The  Yankee  Prince."  This  will 
be  his  first  visit  in  seven  years.  Cohan  will 
be  surrounded  by  the  members  of  what  he  is 
pleased  to  term  his  royal  family,  and  the  hun- 
dred other  members  of  the  original  company. 
The  advance  sale  of  seats  begins  Thursday. 


George  Hamlin,  American  Tenor. 
George  Hamlin,  the  American  tenor,  made 
a  success  as  a  "lieder  singer"  in  Germany 
which  was  considered  something  phenomenal. 
He  was  the  first  to  make  known  the  Richard 
Strauss  songs  in  this  country,  and  when  he 
announced  his  intention  of  giving  Strauss  re- 
citals in  Berlin,  he  was  thought  mad.  He  did 
so,  however,  and  completely  captured  the 
hearts  of  the  Berlin  concert-goers.  Recitals 
by  tennrs  are  very  rare,  and  outside  of  the 
Mackenzie  Gordon  concerts  we  have  had  no 
tenor  in  concert  for  a  long  time,  so  the  an- 
nouncement of  Will  L.  Greenbaum  that  he 
has  secured  Mr.  Hamlin  for  three  concerts 
here,  commencing  Thursday,  December  2.  and 
for  one  in  Oakland,  on  Wednesday,  December 
8,  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  love  a  true 
tenor  voice. 


"The  West  and  the  Woman"  is  being  pre- 
pared by  Messrs.  Brady  and  Grismer  for  Miss 
Phoebe  Davies,  who  for  many  years  has  been 
identified  with  "  'Way  Down  East."  Miss 
Davies  will  have  the  stellar  role  in  this 
serious  drama  by   Frederick  Lonsdale. 


The  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission. 
Next  Thursday  is  Thanksgiving.  As  in 
former  years,  some  will  have  surfeit  of  good 
things,  some  a  sufficiency,  some — the  poor  and 
the  sick — will  lack  not  only  the  appetizing 
dainties,  but  even  plain,  substantial  provisions. 
For  many  years  it  has  been  the  Argonaut's 
privilege  and  pleasure  to  bespeak  the  bounty 
of  our  readers  for  the  Mission  of  Fruit  and 
Flowers.  Every  Thanksgiving  the  mission 
gives  to  the  needy  as  many  Thanksgiving  din- 
ners as  its  friends,  in  their  generosity,  pro- 
vide. It  asks  of  them  all  sorts  of  meats,  tur- 
keys, chickens,  vegetables,  wines,  and  liquors 
(for  medicinal  purposes),  raisins,  figs,  jellies, 
fruits,  cakes,  pies,  bread,  flowers — in  short, 
anything  good  to  eat.  And  since  money  will 
buy  everything,  it  asks  (especially  of  affluent 
bachelors)  as  much  of  the  coin  of  the  realm 
as  they  can  well  spare.  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day are  the  best  days  to  send  these  gifts. 
Your  grocer  will  find  the  address,  and  the 
butcher,  the  baker,  the  wine  dealer.  Two 
minutes  at  the  'phone  will  do  the  business. 
If  you  live  in  the  country,  Wells-Fargo  will 
transport  anything  you  send  free  of  charge. 
Address  the  San  Francisco  Fruit  and  Flower 
Mission,   1372  Jackson  Street. 


The  Wullner  Concerts. 

Unusual  interest  is  shown  in  the  series  of 
concerts  to  be  given  at  the  Novelty  Theatre 
next  Tuesday  and  Friday  nights,  November  23 
and  26,  and  Sunday  afternoon,  November  2S, 
by  Dr.  Ludwig  Wullner,  the  great  interpreter 
of  song,  and  his  exceptional  accompanist, 
Coenraad  V.  Bos.  So  much  has  been  said  in 
Eastern  and  European  journals  regarding  the 
extraordinary  powers  of  Wullner  over  his  au- 
diences that  his  fame  has  long  ago  reached 
all  music  lovers,  and  he  will  certainly  be 
greeted  by  a  large  and  representative  au- 
dience. Wullner  and  Bos's  work  can  not  be 
described,  one  must  hear  it.  The  programmes 
are  colossal,  and  may  be  obtained  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s,  where  the  sale  of  seats  is  now 
in  progress.  Season  tickets  are  being  sold 
at  special  rates. 

Dr.  Wullner  will  appear  in  Oakland  next 
Wednesday  afternoon,  November  24,  instead 
of  Wednesday,  December  1,  as  previously  an- 
nounced. The  programme  will  be  the  same 
as  at  his  San  Francisco  opening,  and  the 
hour  has  been  set  for  three-fifteen  to  accom- 
modate the  many  teachers  and  pupils  who  de- 
sire  to   attend. 

-<♦>- 

The  Mary  Adele  Case  Concerts. 
Mary  Adele  Case,  the  young  Oregon  con- 
tralto whose  voice  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
few  really  true  contraltos  heard  here  for 
years,  will  give  her  final  concert  at  the  Nov- 
elty Theatre  Sunday  afternoon,  when  she  will 
sing  a  programme  full  of  the  best  things  in 
song  literature.  Among  the  works  to  be 
given  will  be  Mendelssohn's  "O  Rest  in  the 
Lord,"  Liddle's  beautiful  work,  "Abide  with 
Me,"  and  songs  by  Shubert,  Franz,  Walthew. 
Campbell  Tipton,  Lalo,  and  Georges.  By  spe- 
cial request  the  artist  will  repeat  the  great 
aria,  "Ah  !  Mon  Fils,"  from  Meyerbeer's  "Le 
Prophete."  Mr.  Biggerstaff  will  play  the  bril- 
liant "Caprice  Espagnol,"  by  Moszkowski. 
Seats  are  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s, 
and  on  Sunday  the  box-office  will  be  open  at 
the  theatre  after  ten  a.  m.     Phone  West   199. 


Now  that  John  J.  Newbegin  has  opened  his 
new  store  on  Sutter  Street  near  Grant  Ave- 
nue, that  corner  is  the  book  centre,  if  not  the 
literary  centre,  of  San  Francisco.  Elder's, 
Robertson's,  the  New  Book  Store,  John  J. 
Newbegin,  and  the  White  House  book  depart- 
ment are  all  within  a  two-block  radius  of  the 
corner  of  Sutter  Street  a,nd  Grant  Avenue. 
San  Francisco  has  more  and  better  book  stores 
now  than  she  ever  had  before  the  fire,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  sentimental  pride  to  note 
among  the  survivors  of  the  fire  and  earth- 
quake firm  names  like  that  of  John  J.  New- 
begin, first  brought  before  the  public  in  the 
early  eighties. 

.    — -•>- 

E.  B.  Courvoisier  announces  his  removal 
from  1374  Sutter  Street  to  431  Sutter  Street, 
near  Powell.  The  highest  class  of  framing. 
Ask  for  estimates. 


. ALEXANDER 


ARTHUR  B.  DQWELL 


Established  1857 

ALEXANDER   &   DOWELL 

Attorneys  at  Law 
Solicitors  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign 

PATENTS 

918  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Expert  opinions  as  to  validity  and  infringement  of 
patents  and  litigation  relating  to  same.  Our  Soot  c/  In- 
formation s/nt  fret  on  riqutst. 


Riegers 

Flower  Drops 


An  Heal  Christmas  Gift 

Fifty  time*  the  strength  of  ordinary 
ime.    Real  flower  perfumes  in  Uio 
possible,  concentrated  form.    Free 
alcohol.    Tlii  finot  perfume  sci- 
evor  produced      One  drnp  diffuses 
odoz  of  thonsandj  of  blossoms  and 
for  weeks.     A  dainty  Christmas, 
rttiday  or  Wedding  Gift. 
4odors— Lily  of  Iho  Valley,  Violet. 
Bom,  CrahApple      Bottle  with  loot 
class  stopper  from  which  to  drop 
the  perfume.     Put  up  in  polisbcd- 
tamed  maple  box.  Packed  ready  to 
mail.    Honey  refunded  if  this  is  nut 
the  finest  perfume  yon  ever  used. 
I..1O  a  Itollle— at  Draeti»U  or  JlnlL 
check,  1  tamp*,  moopT  «™»  °i  currency 

i\vrLBJi:i:fc:n 

First  St„       Nn  I    run.  f- 

buaplc  1  [■-.■._-  !f  jofl  mention  juur  Dru^irt. 


TOWNSEND'S 

CALIFORNIA  GLACE 
FRUITS  AND  CANDIES 

27  years  in  Palace  Hotel  BIdg. 

ALL  ORDERS  GIVEN   PROMPT  ATTENTION   AT 

Store  Factory 

46  Market  Street  117  San  Jose  Ave. 

Phone  Douglas  4814  Phone  Mission  378 

Also  at  the  newsstands  at  the  FAIRMONT  and  ST.  FRANCIS 

New  store  will  open  Sept.  15,  *09,  at 
755  Market  Street 


DEL  MONTE   EXPRESS 

(the  fast  through  train  with  parlor  car)  now 

leaves  Third  and  Townsend  station,  San  Francisco 

at  2:00  p.  m.  daily 

instead  of  3:00  p.  m.  as  heretofore 
arriving  at 

Hotel  del  Monte 

at  5:43  instead  of  6:43  p.  m.,  giving 
ample   time   to   rest   before   dinner 

Write  for  rales  and  reservations  at  Del  Monte  lo 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager 


AN  ENGLISH  GENTLEMAN,  ELDERLY 
but  active  and  capable,  offers  his  services  to 
an  invalid  lady  or  gentleman,  either  traveling 
or  at  home,  and  would  devote  his  whole  time 
to  his  or  her  interests  and  entertainment  for 
fair  remuneration.  Address  H.  J.,  P.  O.  Box 
196,  Victoria,  B.  C. 


D    AriMP     NEW  CALIFORNIA 
IN.  J\V*  1  IN  Ij.       JOCKEY  CLUB 

OAKLAND 
RACE  TRACK 

On  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  Fridays, 
Saturdays 

Six  races  on  each  of  these  days,  rain  or 
shine.     First  race  at  1 :40  p.  rn. 

Admission,   men   $2,   ladies  $1. 

For  special  trains  stopping  at  the  track,  take 
Southern  Pacific  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  Street: 
leave  at  12  m.;  thereafter  every  twenty  minutes 
until    1:40   p.   m. 

No  smoking  in  the  last  two  cars,  which  are 
reserved    for  ladies  and  their  escorts. 

THOMAS   II.   WILLIAMS,    President. 

PERCY   W.    TREAT.   Secretary. 


Continental  Building  and  Loan  Association 


(E«ubIUri*lii>l889) 


Junction  of  Golden  Gate  Avenue 
TAYLOR  and  MARKET  STS. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 


Paid-in  Capital 


HON.  EDWARD  SWEENY 

•     -     -     President 

JAMES  McCULLOUGH     -    - 

Isl  Vice-President 

DR.  JOSEPH  G.  CRAWFORD 

-  2d  Vice-President 

GAVIN  McNAB    -    -    -    - 

-    -    -    Attorney 

WILLIAM  CORBIN    .    -    - 

Sec.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 

n 


$2,000,000.00 

Write  the  Association  for  par- 
ticulars regarding  6  per  cent 
certificates  of  deposit,  the  safest 
investment  in   California; 
terest  payable  semi-ati 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Abusin'  yob  bad  luck."  said  Uncle  Eben, 
"is  ii'ble  to  git  it  so  tame  it'll  follow  you 
arouo'  like  a  yaller  dog." — Washington  Star. 

BorroTcell — I   have   no    use    for   that    fellow  ] 
Bjones.       Wigwag — Yes.     Ejones    is    one    of 
those    fellows    who    object    to    being    used. — 
Phladelphia  Record. 

"Well,  Tommy,  what  part  of  the  chicken 
will  you  have?"  ''Why,  paw.  you  know  I 
always  take  the  back  when  there's  company." 
— St.  Louis  Republic. 

Flykyns — Was  his  toast  to  the  ladies  ap- 
propriate? Slykyns — Very.  They  were  all 
extremely  decollete,  and  he  said,  "Here's  look- 
ing at  you." — -Town  Topics. 

Mr.  Hearst  relates  that  Samuel  J.  Tilden 
once  patted  him  on  the  head.  If  the  old 
gentleman  were  alive  now  he  would  be  in- 
clined to  take  an  ax. — Chicago  Tribune. 

"The  audience  is  calling  you,"  the  play- 
wright was  informed.  "I  hear  them,"  he 
answered.  "Show  me  the  quickest  way  to 
get    out    of    here." — Birmingham    Age-Herald. 

"What  does  your  husband  do?"  "Oh,  he 
holds  a  county  office."  "Isn't  he  over- 
worked?" "iVo — the  county  is.  We're  get- 
ting on  nicely,  thank  you." — Cleveland 
Leader, 

"Do  you  want  employment  ?"  asked  the 
sympathetic  woman.  "I  dunno  wot  dat  is, 
ma'am."  replied  the  husky  hobo,  "but  ef  ifs 
ennything  ter  eat,  youse  may  gimme  a  few." — 

Chicago  Daily  .V tries. 

"You  don't  know  what  that's  a  picture  of. 
Johnny  ?"  said  Mrs.  Lapsling.  in  a  tone  of 
reproof.  "You  ought  to  read  your  ancient 
history  more.  That  is  the  temple  of  Dinah  at 
Emphasis." — Chicago   Tribune. 

"Arc  you  in  favor  of  votes  for  women?" 
"Yes.  Perhaps  if  we  can  get  them  to  think 
inore  nhnut  votes  they  will  think  less  about 
clothes.  T  have  four  daughters  who  are  grow- 
ing up." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Anxious  Friend — Gayman.  you  ought  to  do 
something  for  that  uncontrollable  thirst  of 
yours,  and  you  ought  to  do  it  quick.  Gayman 
( putting  on  his  hat) — I'm  ready  to  join  you 
right  now.  old  chap ! — Chicago  Tribune. 

"Speaking  of  joy  rides,  did  you  ever  have 
a  reaT  one?"  "No."  "Never  go  out  in  a 
buggy  along  a  shady  lane,  with  a  plug  of  a 
horse  and  the  only  girl  in  the  world?  Say. 
you  don't. know  what  life  is." — Public  Ledger. 

"How  did  you  enjoy  your  trip  to  Europe?" 
"First  rate,"  answered  Mr.  Cumrox,  "but  the 
home-coming    was    a    disappointment."      "Did 


you  have  trouble  with  the  customs  people?" 
"Yes.  They  placed  such  a  low  valuation  on 
our  stuff  that  mother  and  the  girls  were  posi- 
tively insulted." — Washington   Star. 

Cyiiicus — It  is  impossible  for  a  woman  to 
keep  a  secret.  Henpechke — I  don't  know 
about  that ;  my  wife  and  I  were  engaged  for 
several  weeks  before  she  said  anything  to  me 
about  it." — Philadelphia  Record. 

"What  has  become,"  asked  the  former  resi- 
dent, "of  old  Baldison,  who  used  to  practice 
law  here?"  "He  has  joined  the  great  ma- 
jority," answered  the  hotel  proprietor. 
"What !  Is  he  cursing  the  Aldrich  tariff, 
too?** — Chicago  Tribune. 

Mrs.    Bookdealer — Johnny    just    spilled    the 
ink-bottle   over   my   diary-     Mr.   Bookdealer —  I 
Never   mind.      Blot    it   up   and    I'll   take    the  j 
book  down  to   the  store  and  sell  it  as  one  of  j 
the   humorous   holiday   volumes    with   illustra- 


always  have  a  taxicab.  I  have  done  every- 
thing to  anticipate  your  every  wish.  Money 
lias  been  no  object.  Yet  you  refuse  to  marry' 
me.  Why  ?"  She  answered  with  a  touch  of 
feminine  logic.  "You  are  too  extravagant;" 
she  said. — Toum  Topics. 

"Algernon  is  very  interesting,"  said  the 
stockbroker's  daughter.  "What  does  he  talk 
about?"  inquired  her  father.  "Why,  he's  ever 
so  well  posted  in  Shakespearean  quotations." 
"Young  woman,"  said  the  financier,  sternly, 
"don't  let  him  deceive  you.  Don't  you  let  him 
make  sport  of  your  ignorance.  There  isn't 
any  such  stock  on  the  market.  I  ought  to 
know,  for  I've  been  on  the  exchange  long 
enough." — Pittsburg  Dispatch. 


tions  by  the  author. — Puck. 

"The  starvation  experiences  of  those  Eng- 
lish suffragettes  were  trying."  "Yes,"  an- 
swered Miss  Cayenne  :  "it's  pretty  hard  to  be 
obliged  to  stop  criticizing  the  public  policies 
of  a  great  government  in  order  to  find  fault 
with    its   cooking." — Washington    Star. 

"I  have  sent  you  flowers  every  day ;  I  have 
brought  you  candy  twice  a  week  for  the  past 
year,  and  I  have  taken  pains  to  see  that  you 
were  provided  with  all  the  latest  fiction.  I 
have  taken  you  to  the  theatre  and  to  supper 
after  the  performance,  and  on  those  trips  we 


THE 

OLD  RELIABLE 
HAVANA   CIGAR 

CHMAN  &  CO.  (Inc.) 
DISTRIBUTORS 

Hgfi 

CLEAR 

S.  BA 

Hind,Rolph&Co. 

SHIPOWNERS 

SHIPPING    AND 

COMMISSION 

310  California  Street  Telephone  Douglas  3100 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

pacific  coast  agents  Hebburn  House  Coal 


L 


OUIS  XIV  room  as  done   by  our  decoration  department.     The  walls   are   in  mulberry  colored   damask.     The 
velvet  draperies  were  woven  specially  to  match.     The  rug  was  also  manufactured  for  the  room.     The  furnituie 
s  prima  vera  (white  mahogany)  with  all  the  carving  touched  up  in  dull  powdered  gold. 

In  the  planning  of  your  rooms  let  us  help  you.     Our  experts  in 
decoration  are  at  your  call.      Their  services   costs  you    nothing. 

D.  N.  &  E.  WALTER  &  CO. 

Stockton  and  O'Farrell 


Since 

1858 

Wholesale 

Retail 


LEAVES  NEW  YORK  JANT    20.1910 

AU  Eipenses  Included  Foa  73  DAYS  iT  5400  £/UP    SE.ND    FORj 

A»»lT  Cruise  Dwt.  While  Star  Line.  N.  Y.     PROGRAM 

Also  Regular  Sailing  lo  ITALY  duA  EGYPT 

Via  Azores,  Madeira,  and  Gibraltar 

Cedric  (21,035  tons) Nov.  25        Jan.    5         Feb.  16 

Romanic Dec.    1         Jan.  15         Feb.  26 

Cretic Dec.    S        Jan.  29         Mar.  12 

Canopic Dec.  18         Feb.  12 

Celtic  (20.904  tons) Feb.    2         Mar. 16 

WHITE  STAR  LINE.  New  York  and  Boston,  or  agents. 


A  7-months' 
trip  under 
PERFECT 

CONDITIONS 


NOV.  20th 
DEC.  4th 

Round  ^  World 

Also  Japan  -South  America 

EUROPE     PASSION  PLAY 

THE  COLLVER  TOURS  COMPANY 

4  :r  Boylston  Street         -         -         -         Boston 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL  S.  S.  CO.) 

5.  S.  Chiyo    Maru Tuesday,    Nov.    30.1909 

S.  S.  Tenyo   Maru Tuesday,   Dec.   28,1909 

S.  S.  Nippon    Maru Tuesday,  Jan.    18,    1910 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  piers,  Nos. 
42-44.  near  foot  of  Second  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu. 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  applv  at  office.  240 
lames  Flood   Building.  W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General   Manager. 


EGYPT 

The   NILE 
PALESTINE 

For  information  and  tickets 
by  the  best  routes,  consult 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

32  Powell  St.,  San  Francisco 


Byron 

Hot  Springs 

One  of  the  world's  most  curative  springs, 
2J£  hours  from  San  Francisco;  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's best  hotels  and  a  delightful  place  for 
rest  and  recreation,  ^ee  Southern  Paci6c  In- 
formation Bureau.  James  Flood  Building,  any 
S.  P.  Agent,  or  Peck-Judah,  789  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  or  553  S.  Spring  St.,  Los_  An- 
geles, or  address  manager,  Byron  Hot  Springs, 
California. 


MUIR   WOODS 

AND 

MT.  TAMALPAIS 

VIA  SAUSALTO  FERRY 

FOOT  OF  MARKET  STREET 

LEGAL  KOLTOAYS-SUHDAY  TIME 


L?.  Sin 

reccisto 

SUN- 
DAY 

li.MrTM*     | 

WEEK         SUN- 
DAY     1      DAY"     | 

Li.  Twins 

v-fkk 

DAY 

WEEK 

LAY 

SUN- 
DAY- 

9:45a 

1:45P 

»4:45p 

7:15a 

r8:45a 

9:15a 

9:45a 

11:15a 

12:45c 

2:45p 

4:15p 

t7:20a 
1:40p 

^2:45p 
4:20p 

11:05a 
12:20p' 
1:50p 
3:50p 
5:20p 
6:40p 

7:20a 

1:4CP 

4:1 4p 

*9:50p 

9:42a 
11:22a 
12:1  Op 
1:40p 
3:40p 
5:10p 
E:40p 

::::::!  :: 

"Sat  only,     f Mc-n.  only.      ^Tnirjalpaisorily.     TMuir  only 
Ticket  Offices— Saualito  Fern-  and  874  M   -■:■:■.. 
-  !  Offices — 5UL1  Yallev.  California. 


C.  A.  Murdock  &  Co. 

PRINTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS 
The  Argonaut  a  sample  of  our  output 

68  FREMONT  STREET 

Phone  Kcaror  1040 


Press  Clippings 

Are     money-makers     for     Contractors,     Supply 

Houses.    Business  Men  and 

Corporations. 

ALLEN'S    PRESS    CLIPPING   BUREAU 

Phone,  Kearny  392.  88  First  Street 


CLUBBING  RATES 

The  Argonaut  has  club  rate  arrange- 
ments with  all  prominent  publications,  and 
will    furnish    rates    on    request. 


t'f. 
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The  Argonaut. 


Vol.  LXV.     No.  1705. 


San  Francisco,  November  27,  1909. 


Price  Ten  Cents 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE— The  Argonaut  (title  trade-marked)  is 
published  every  tveek  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Company.  Sub- 
scriptions, $4.00  per  year;  six  months,  Si.  10;  three  months,  $1.10 
payable  in  advance — postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions  to  all  foreign 
countries  within  the  Postal  Union,  $5.00  per  year.  Sample  copies 
free.  Single  copies,  10  cents.  News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the 
interior  supplied  by  the  San  Francisco  News  Company,  747  Howard 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  clrangcd 
should  give  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses.  The  American 
News  Company,  New  York,  are  agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The 
Argonaut  may  be  ordered  from  any  News  Dealer  or  Postmaster  in 
the  United  States  or  Europe.     Special  advertising  rates  to  publishers. 

Address  all  communications  to  The  Argonaut,  207  Powell  Street, 
San  Francisco.  Make  all  checks,  drafts,  postal  orders,  etc.,  payable 
to   "The  Argonaut  Publishing  Company." 

Entered  at  the  San  Francisco  postofnee  as  second-class  matter. 
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An  Intolerable  Outrage. 

The  people  of-  Auburn  are  said  to  be  amazed  at  the 
interest  aroused  in  San  Francisco  by  the  Alma  Bell 
case,  and  well  they  may  be.  The  motive  of  the  crime, 
if  crime  there  was,  is  as  old  as  humanity  itself.  It 
does  not  possess  a  single  feature  that  can  raise  it  from 
the  immeasurable  depth  of  ugly  vulgarity  to  which  it 
belongs,  it  has  not  even  a  touch  of  real  sentiment  or 
of  real  mystery.  And  yet  day  by  day  our  newspapers 
parade  the  foul-smelling  and  obscene  story  before  our 
faces  and  by  so  doing  merit  their  banishment  from 
every  decent  home  as  impudent  corrupters  of  public 
morals.  We  may  well  believe  that  there  are  human 
vultures  who  delight  in  this  sort  of  carrion,  but  we 
can  hardly  suppose  that  they  constitute  a  valuable  asset 
to  a  newspaper,  certainly  not  the  most  valuable,  as  the 
newspapers  themselves  seem  to  think. 

The  newspapers  that  would  like  to  be  decent  in  such 
a  matter  as  this  are  too  cowardly.  They  are  afraid 
to  offend  the  gutter,  but  it  seems  time  to  suggest  the 
restraint  of  a  new  kind  of  fear.  If  the  respectable 
majority  who  have  homes  and  children  would  but  treat 
the  daily  newspaper  as  it  treats  any  other  kind  of 
obscene  literature  and  refuse  to  allow  it  upon  the  table 


until  it  behaves  itself  we  should  see  a  diminution  of 
this  evil.  The  novelist  who  portrayed  such  filth  would 
find  the  mails  closed  against  him,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  unnecessary  and  revolting  publication 
of  fact  should  receive  greater  toleration. 


A  Plot  at  Washington. 

Some  Washington  correspondents  of  Eastern  news- 
papers have  discovered  a  plot  against  Mr.  Taft  and 
are  working  the  promising  material  for  all  that  it  is 
worth.  There  is  a  "concerted  movement,"  we  are  told, 
for  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  1912,  and  while 
Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  is  not  a  party  to  it,  and  would 
disown  it,  he  could  hardly  resist  the  chance  to  benefit 
by  it.  To  this  end  the  conspirators,  whose  hearts  are 
in  the  Highlands  or  rather  in  East  Africa,  are  deter- 
mined to  miss  no  opportunity  to  discredit  the  present 
administration  by  besmirching  the  various  members  of 
the  Cabinet  whose  tendencies  are  supposed  to  be  of 
the  reactionary.  One  after  the  other  they  are  to  be 
dragged  into  the  limelight  until  the  sum  total  of  their 
delinquencies  is  large  enough  to  create  a  public  demand 
for  the  one  man  who  can  "save  the  country."  So  real 
is  the  danger  that  we  are  solemnly  told  of  a  recent 
meeting  of  half  a  dozen  Cabinet  officers  convened  to 
consider  the  situation  and  adopt  measures  to  meet  it. 

The  plot  began  with  the  attack  upon  Secretary  Bal- 
linger,  and  it  seems  that  there  was  method  in  this  par- 
ticular madness.  The  plotters  look  to  the  West  rather 
than  to  the  East  for  the  success  of  the  manoeuvres. 
The  East  is  effete  and  therefore  tired  of  sensations. 
It  looks  placidly  upon  the  best  efforts  of  the  muck- 
raker  and  goes  placidly  upon  its  way,  but  things  are 
different  in  the  West.  There  we  are  supposed  to  find 
a  great  body  of  dissatisfied  Republican  voters  who 
persist  in  grumbling  about  the  tariff,  who  look  with 
jealous  suspicion  upon  every  new  hand  at  the  wheel, 
and  who  are  never  tired  of  comparing  the  degenerate 
present  with  the  good  old  days  that  are  gone.  If  this 
inflammable  material  could  but  be  blown  into  a  blaze, 
if  the  West  could  only  be  persuaded  that  it  had  been 
betrayed,  the  conflagration  might  easily  become  gen- 
eral and  so  the  exile's  return  would  be  hailed  as  the 
only  way  of  escape  from  a  disastrous  reactionism. 
With  Mr.  Ballinger  disposed  of — and  the  three  tailors 
of  Tooley  Street  have  already  told  us  that  Mr.  Bal- 
linger "must  go" — the  way  would  be  open  for  Mr. 
Knox,  and  we  are  already  hearing  whispers  of  some 
perfidious  transaction  in  connection  with  the  Crane 
incident.  Then  it  would  be  the  turn  of  the  Post- 
master-General, who  is  said  to  have  made  an  unholy 
deal  with  some  corporation,  and  so  the  reign  of  terror 
would  spread  through  the  Cabinet,  whose  members  are 
supposed  to  be  already  looking  furtively  at  one  another 
with  the  question  of  "Who  comes  next?"  upon  every 
lip. 

It  is  an  alarming  picture  except  to  those  who  have 
learned  that  the  Washington  correspondent  must  not 
be  taken  too  seriously.  The  duty  of  the  correspondent 
is  to  correspond,  and  those  who  know  the  tricks  of 
his  trade  are  well  aware  that  discursive  talk  about 
plots,  and  movements,  and  cabals,  is  a  sure  indication 
that  there  is  very  little  doing  at  Washington  and  that 
legitimate  news  is  at  a  premium.  If  there  is  any  plot 
on  foot  it  is  among  the  correspondents  themselves,  and 
it  is  easy  to  believe  that  these  gentlemen  look  back 
regretfully  upon  the  day  when  news  was  as  regular 
and  as  hot  as  their  breakfast  bread  and  when  they  were 
looked  upon  as  valuable  members  of  a  presidential 
intelligence  corps.  The  correspondent  languishes  in 
the  piping  days  of  peace  and  looks  back  wistfully  to 
the  time  when  assault  and  battery  was  a  part  of  the 
administrative  machinery  and  when  every  day  brought 
with  it  its  own  peculiar  sensation.  He  would  like  to 
see  the  return  of  those  days,  and  naturally  enough  he 
detects  the  smell  of  blood  in  every  passing  wind  of 
criticism  or  discontent. 

If  the  general  attack  upon  the  Cabinet  has  no  more 


strength  than  the  puny  blows  struck  at  Mr.  Ballinger 
we  can  well  afford  to  smile  at  the  plot.  It  may  be 
said  here  that  Mr.  Pinchot's  disclaimer  of  participa- 
tion or  concurrence  in  the  latest  phase  of  that  attack 
is  creditable  to  him  and  ought  to  go  a  long  way 
toward  a  restored  harmony.  The  renewed  assault  ema- 
nates from  Mr.  Glavis,  who  airs  the  spleen  of  a  dis- 
charged employee  in  the  columns  of  a  magazine  that 
makes  a  specialty  of  garbage.  This  young  man  has 
practically  nothing  more  to  say  than  when  he  laid  his 
case  before  Mr.  Taft,  and  it  is  within  the  public 
memory  that  the  President  found  nothing  in  the  whole 
diatribe  that  justified  the  spoiling  of  good  white  paper, 
and  that  Glavis  himself  was  dismissed  from  the  public 
service  for  what  really  amounted  to  slander.  Xow  he 
puts  his  story  into  magazine  form  and  tries  to  com- 
pensate by  glaring  headlines  for  an  astonishing  paucity 
of  facts  and  information.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that 
a  great  many  people  read  into  a  story  whatever  is 
suggested  by  its  headlines,  but  those  who  think  that 
there  must  really  be  "something  in"  the  attack  on  Mr. 
Ballinger  will  fail  to  find  it  in  anything  that  Mr.  Glavis 
has  written.  And  Mr.  Glavis  can  be  trusted  neither 
to  suppress  nor  to  modify.  Indeed,  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  any  better  defense  of  Mr.  Ballinger  than  is 
contained  in  this  screed  from  his  bitterest  assailant. 

We  may  therefore  dismiss  the  plot  bogey  for  what 
it  is  worth,  which  is  nothing  at  all.  It  is  the  product 
of  a  silly  season  when  the  President  is  away  from 
Washington,  when  Congress  is  not  sitting,  and  when 
consequently  the  correspondents  are  suffering  from  an 
acute  news  famine.  At  the  same  time  the  President 
might  do  worse  than  use  it  to  his  own  legislative  ends. 
His  forthcoming  message  is  said  to  be  along  strenuous 
lines.  He  deeply  pained  some  of  his  adherents  by 
denouncing  the  pork  barrel  theory  in  conservation 
work,  and  if  he  has  much  more  of  the  same  kind  to 
say  or  to  do  he  will  certainly  find  his  hands  full  when 
Congress  meets.  Let  him  use  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  his 
own  particular  brand  of  big  stick.  If  he  should  meet 
with  reactionary  opposition,  let  him  point  out  that  the 
only  alternative  is  a  return  of  the  exile.     That  would 

be  enough. 

* 

The  Trouble  in  Nicaragua. 

We  shall  have  to  know  a  good  deal  more  about  the 
facts  in  the  Nicaragua  situation  before  we  can  work 
ourselves  into  a  state  of  indignation.  That  two  Ameri- 
cans have  been  shot  as  rebels  by  order  of  a  court- 
martial,  the  sentence  being  confirmed  by  President  Ze- 
laya,  is  the  first  intimation  to  most  of  us  that  there 
is  a  revolution  in  Nicaragua,  and  we  are  still  by  no 
means  sure  whether  these  interesting  brigands  are 
rebelling  yet  or  again.  Now  that  the  State  Department 
is  effecting  some  kind  of  intervention  we  shall  have 
to  brush  up  our  knowledge  of  Nicaraguan  affairs,  even 
if  we  have  to  stop  talking  about  the  tariff. 

So  far  as  we  are  allowed  to  know  what  has  happened 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  Americans  should  not 
be  shot  if  they  are  foolish  enough  to  participate  in 
foreign  rebellions.  Shooting  is  the  fate  usually  meted 
out  to  rebels,  and  the  penalty  is  doubly  incurred  by 
citizens  of  other  countries  whose  interests  or  whose 
love  of  adventure  causes  them  to  interfere.  It  may 
be  that  the  unlucky  men  whose  fate  has  caused  such 
a  flurry  in  the  State  Department  were  not  with  the 
rebel  forces  at  all,  or  that  even  the  summary  formalities 
of  a  court-martial  were  overstrained.  We  must,  in- 
deed, believe  that  some  irregularity  occurred,  and  that 
our  government  is  not  thus  interesting  itself  in  the  fate 
of  two  men  who  had  clearly  incurred  their  punishment 
according  to  all  recognized  usage. 

At  the  same  time  the  State  Department  has  shown  a 
curious  willingness  to  recognize  the  insurgents  under 
General  Estrados.     The  demand  for  explanations  of  the 
shooting   of   the   two   Americans,   a   demati 
promptly  by  the  moving  of  ships,  is  by  ' 
first  step  to  this  end.     A  few  weeks  ago  t\ 
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was  allowed  to  leave  New  Orleans  with  a  cargo  of 
gasoline,  although  it  was  well  known  that  the  gasoline 
was  intended  for  the  launches  that  are  used  to  carry 
the  rebel  soldiers  into  the  interior.  It  is  commonly 
believed  that  many  filibustering  expeditions  have  left 
our  shores  organized  in  the  rebel  interests,  and  these 
could  have  been  stopped  had  their  mission  been  frowned 
upon  at  Washington.  It  is  evident  that  our  govern- 
ment has  no  friendly  disposition  toward  President 
Zelaya  and  would  be  so  willing  to  see  him  overthrown 
that  it  is  ready  to  give  his  enemies  that  sort  of  vague 
comfort  known  as  a  diplomatic  recognition. 

There  is.  of  course,  no  reason  why  we  should  have 
any  sentimental  feeling  for  President  Zelaya,  nor,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  with  General  Estradas.  There  is 
rarely  any  question  of  right  or  wrong  in  these  Latin 
American  revolutions,  the  ballot-box  serving  no  other 
purpose  than  to  determine  which  of  the  two  contend- 
ing parties  shall  take  up  arms  as  rebels.  At  the  same 
time  there  may  be  reasons  other  than  sentimental  why 
the  overthrow  of  Zelaya  should  seem  desirable.  It  is 
said  that  the  filibustering  expeditions  have  been 
financed  by  Eastern  fruit  interests,  who,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  believe  that  the  present  Nicaraguan  govern- 
ment is  inimical  to  their  trade  in  bananas  and  who  have 
come  to  a  commercial  understanding  with  the  rebels. 
How  far  the  fruit  interests  would  actually  benefit  by  a 
change  of  Presidents  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  is 
likely  enough  that  they  have  made  their  interests  felt 
and  that  there  is  some  sort  of  a  commercial  basis  for 
the  sympathy  extended  by  Washington  to  the  in- 
surgents. 

The  incident  is  useful  as  serving  to  direct  attention 
to  the  anarchy  that  habitually  prevails  under  the  name 
of  republican  institutions  in  some  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries.  Indeed  it  was  hardly  needed  to  confirm 
the  now  general  recognition  that  the  so-called  govern- 
ment of  these  countries  is  no  more  nor  less  than  a  welter 
of  anarchy  and  of  a  cruel  and  rapacious  tyranny. 
Their  only  salvation  is  in  commerce,  because  sooner  or 
later  they  must  recognize  that  commerce  is  their  only 
road  to  individual  and  national  wealth,  and  that  com- 
merce is  impossible  without  the  guaranties  of  orderly 
and  sustained  administration.  So  long  as  it  is  only 
against  ourselves  that  their  buccaneer  instincts  are  dis- 
played the  danger  is  at  a  minimum,  but  sooner  or  later 
in  the  nature  of  things  there  will  be  an  attempt  at 
European  intervention  following  upon  some  unbearable 
outrage,  and  then  some  delicate  and  perilous  questions 
will  come  to  the  front.  It  is  too  soon  to  forget  Bis- 
marck's citicism  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  "brazenly 
impudent." 


procedure  than  any  other,  and  that  is  notoriously  not 
the  case. 


The  Steinheil  Verdict. 

A  French  court  has  decided  that  Mine.  Steinheil  is 
not  guilty  of  the  murder  of  her  husband,  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  sensation  mongers  of  the  French  capi- 
tal are  grievously  disappointed  that  the  proceedings 
have  come  to  an  end  without  any  disclosure  of  the 
prisoner's  relationship  with  the  former  President  of  the 
French  republic.  There  was  of  course  no  connection 
between  the  two  affairs,  nor  could  there  have  been 
any  justification  for  a  roving  inquiry  into  the  wretched 
woman's  antecedents.  The  spectre  of  the  Dreyfus 
affair  is  still  too  imminent  for  reckless  meddling,  and  if 
Mme.  Steinheil  was  actually  an  actor  in  that  drama 
we  are  quite  willing  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  her 
role. 

The  case  has  called  forth  a  good  deal  of  comment 
upon  a  French  criminal  procedure  that  seems  to  com- 
bine the  functions  of  judge  and  prosecuting  attorney 
with  an  accentuation  of  both.  And  yet  there  is  no 
reason  to  question  the  substantial  justice  of  the  results. 
In  Anglo-Saxon  countries  the  judge  is  supposed  to 
act  as  a  moderator  and  to  see  that  the  unbiased  facts 
in  the  light  of  the  law  are  laid  before  the  jury,  and  the 
jury  acts  accordingly.  The  French  judge  acts  as  a 
prosecutor  and,  as  before,  the  jury  acts  accordingly. 
So  long  as  the  judge  adheres  to  his  legal  duty,  so  long 
as  he  plays  the  part  expected  from  him  by  the  system, 
there  is  no  general  fear  of  injustice,  which  only  arises 
when  either  judge  or  jury  deviate  from  the  functions 
allotted  to  them.  In  the  Steinheil  case  the  judge  was 
not  more  severe  than  usual.  It  was  his  duty  to  con- 
vict the  prisoner  if  possible  and  to  wring  a  confession 
from  her.  The  jury  were  quite  aware  of  this,  and  that 
they  were  in  no  way  diverted  from  the  evidence  is 
l'i  !  I  ■  their  verdict.  French  criminal  methods  are 
il  i  <  our  ideas  of  fair  play,  but  that  is  about  all 
■i  I?  said  unless  it  be  maintained  that  innocent 
•:  in  greater  danger  of  conviction  under  French 


Richard  Watson  Gilder. 

If  we  knew  how  to  estimate  human  values  aright 
our  sense  of  loss  at  the  death  of  Richard  Watson 
Gilder  would  be  deeper  than  it  is.  In  almost  any  other 
age  of  civilization  than  our  own  his  appeal  would  have 
been  to  the  most  influential  of  audiences,  to  that  com- 
bination of  culture  and  authority  that  has  been  de- 
throned by  democracy.  But  he  lived  at  a  time,  or 
rather  he  lived  into  a  time,  when  abounding  graces  of 
head  and  heart  make  their  appeal  only  to  the  small 
minority  and  leave  untouched  the  masses  who  have 
never  even  glimpsed  the  ambitions  and  the  ideals  that 
constitute  the  whole  higher  lives  of  such  men  as  Gil- 
der. He  belonged  to  an  almost  unrecognized  aris- 
tocracy of  culture,  to  an  old  regime  that  must  one  day 
assert  itself  anew  if  the  real  beauties  of  human  life  are 
to  be  preserved. 

There  was  nothing  of  the  literary  anchorite  about 
Gilder.  He  was  always  a  man  amongst  men,  never 
failing  in  such  rightful  propulsion  as  he  could  give  to 
human  affairs.  He  carried  with  him  to  the  end  the 
habits  of  militant  energy  that  he  gained  in  his  youth, 
when  he  did  his  whole  duty  as  a  private  in  the  North- 
ern army  and  in  the  short  period  of  railroad  service 
that  immediately  followed  the  war.  But  his  career  was 
necessarily  a  literary  one,  and  he  quickly  began  his 
true  vocation  and  became  the  managing  editor  of  the 
Newark  Advertiser.  Then  we  find  him  establishing  his 
own  newspaper,  the  Newark  Register,  subsequently  be 
coming  editor  of  Hours  at  Home,  then  managing  editor 
of  Scribner's  and  its  editor-in-chief  under  its  new 
name  of  the  Century.  It  was  Gilder  who  made  the 
Century,  stamping  it  indelibly  with  his  own  distinc 
tion.  impressing  his  individuality  upon  every  issue.  To 
think  of  the  Century  was  to  think  of  Gilder.  He  satu 
rated  it,  permeated  it. 

But  his  activities  were  by  no  means  confined  to  direct 
literary  production.  His  enthusiastic  aid  was  given  to 
every  project  for  popularizing  the  beautiful  and  essen- 
tial things  of  life  and  he  allowed  hardly  one  of  them 
to  pass  him  without  a  helpful  word  or  deed.  The  list 
of  societies  of  which  he  was  an  active  member  is  a 
long  one,  while  his  private  benefactions  and  the  num 
ber  of  those  who  were  better  and  stronger  for  having 
known  him  will  never  be  told  in  full.  He  was  always 
on  the  side  of  the  fine  things  of  life,  the  true  and  the 
honorable  things,  always  manful,  and  wise  and  kindly 
There  are  few  men  now  living  in  America  who  have 
done  so  much  to  decorate  his  day  and  generation. 

That  he  was  able  to  make  a  living  force  of  the  Cen 
tury  says  much  for  his  individual  power,  for  after  all 
we  have  few  magazines  that  have  anything  to  offer  us 
in  the  way  of  leadership  or  conscience.  We  have  no 
cause  for  ethical  pride  in  this  branch  of  our  literature, 
much  as  we  may  admire  a  certain  order  of  literary 
skill  and  mechanical  excellence.  The  magazine  is  the 
most  shameless  of  all  the  purveyors  to  the  popular 
whim  and  folly.  It  has  no  policy  that  can  not  be 
changed  over  night,  no  course  that  can  not  be  altered 
between  issues,  no  party  that  can  claim  an  unprofitable 
allegiance,  no  guide  or  destination  but  the  dollar.  It 
is  not  for  the  magazine  to  throw  stones  at  the  news- 
paper, prone  as  it  is  to  that  form  of  self-laudation. 
The  newspaper  has  its  faults,  and  sometimes  they  are 
appalling.  It  is  often  venal,  cringing,  cowardly,  inane, 
indecent,  but  the  local  character  of  its  audience  com- 
pels from  it  a  certain  consistency,  a  certain  loyalty 
even  to  a  losing  cause,  some  definite  policy  to  be  sus- 
tained, some  party  to  be  supported.  Harlotry  is  not  its 
only  trade,  and  its  definite  clientele  demands  at  least 
some  pretense  of  honest  partisanship.  But  the  maga- 
zine, to  be  successful,  must  reach  beyond  the  limits  of 
personal  contact.  Its  only  stock  in  trade  is  to  be  inter- 
esting to  the  greatest  number,  its  only  policy  is  to  spread 
its  sails  so  as  to  catch  the  greatest  volume  of  wind.  It 
has  not  even  the  restraints  of  a  party  loyalty.  It  has 
neither  a  fixed  opinion,  nor  a  definite  aim,  i  or  a  con- 
sistent advocacy.  That  Richard  Watson  Gilder  was 
able  to  make  of  the  Century  an  actual  force  and  a 
direct  appeal  to  culture  was  a  triumph  in  magazine 
editorship. 

Every  one  knew  who  was  the  editor  of  the  Century, 
hut  who  knows  the  editors  of  most  of  the  other  maga- 
zines? It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  not  one  man  in 
ten  thousand  knows  who  is  the  editor  of  the  most 
widely  read  popular  magazine  in  America  or  of  the 
half-dozen  magazines  that  follow  it  in  circulation.  But 
every   one  knows  the   great  newspaper  editors  of  the 


country.  They  are  recognized  as  living  forces  and 
their  newspapers  are  stamped  with  their  individualities. 
In  other  words  they  are  men  who  believe  something, 
to  whom  some  principle  is  sacred  enough  to  be  fought 
for,  who  have  a  stake  in  the  game  of  the  thinking 
world,  who  value  something  more  than  money,  and  a 
man  may  be  bad  enough  as  well  as  good  enough  to 
despise  money.  Newspaper  men  have  a  large  place,  a 
very  large  place,  in  the  honor  roll  of  the  nation,  but 
the  magazine  men  are  represented  by  one  or  two  such 
as  Richard  Watson  Gilder.  The  hierarchy  of  great 
newspaper  men  have  made  history  and  are  making  it 
now,  for  no  man  can  make  his  mark  here  unless  he 
be  also  a  statesman  and  with  the  statesman's  sagacity 
and  public  spirit.  We  may  hope  that  the  magazine  of 
the  future  will  do  something  of  the  same  work,  and 
because  of  its  local  detachment  and  its  national  au- 
dience it  ought  to  do  it  better  and  upon  a  higher  plane. 
But  it  must  first  call  to  itself  the  culture,  the  kindly 
persistence,  the  high  quality  of  head  and  heart  that  dis- 
tinguished Richard  Watson  Gilder. 

Free  Text-Books. 

We  are  not  allowed  to  forget  for  long  that  the  prob- 
lem of  school  text-books  is  still  with  us.  A  few  weeks 
ago  there  was  a  wail  of  indignation  from  certain  dis- 
tricts in  the  State  who  feared  that  the  rising  gen- 
eration would  have  an  inadequate  idea  of  their  re- 
sources and  importance  through  the  omission  of 
proper  references  in  the  school  geographies.  Some 
little  time  before  that,  during  an  earlier  administration, 
there  was  a  small  whirlwind  of  complaint  and  insinua- 
tion because  of  an  alleged  favoritism  in  the  choice  of 
books.  From  one  quarter  or  another  the  question  is 
kept  steadily  in  front  of  us,  and  while  we  are  ready  to 
congratulate  Mr.  Hyatt,  the  present  State  superin- 
tendent, upon  whatever  economies  he  may  be  able  to 
effect  in  the  purchase  of  books  as  suggested  by  his 
recent  acquisition  of  a  new  geography,  we  are  none 
the  less  reminded  that  the  problem  in  its  present  form 
ought  not  to  exist  at  all  and  that  the  cost  to  the  parent 
has  no  proper  place  in  the  educational  system  of  a  State 
that  boasts  loudly  before  the  world  that  its  system  is 
free. 

By  what  possible  mental  process  can  we  justify  a 
direct  demand  upon  the  parent  for  the  price  of  his 
children's  school  books  while  still  maintaining  that 
public  school  education  in  California  is  free?  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  not  free;  it  is  very  costly,  and  a 
serious  drain  upon  the  pockets  of  the  relatively  poor 
man  who  has  done  his  duty  to  the  nation  in  the  matter 
of  family.  It  is  a  per  capita  tax  upon  children  and  a 
tax  of  the  most  direct  nature,  as  is  well  known  to  every 
father  who  is  regularly  confronted  with  a  formidable 
list  of  school  necessaries  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 
It  is  time  for  us  either  to  abandon  the  pretense  of  free 
education  or  else  make  it  free  in  reality  by  placing  the 
expenditure  for  text-books  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
State,  where  it  properly  belongs. 

There  seems  to  be  no  imaginable  reason  for  discrimi- 
nating between  text-books  and  the  other  factors  in 
school  life.  If  parents  must  pay  for  their  children's 
books,  why  not  for  their  desks  and  chairs?  Why  not 
for  the  rent  of  the  building  and  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers?  Mr.  Hyatt  tells  us  that  the  amount  paid  by 
parents  for  the  new  geography  is  $52,883.65  in  three 
months,  and  this  large  sum  is  for  one  book  only  and 
for  one-quarter  of  a  year  only.  We  do%not  know  how 
much  the  parents  of  the  State  have  to  disburse  for  all 
books  during  a  whole  year,  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
sum  is  a  very  large  one.  And  this  in  a  State  where 
education  is  supposed  to  be  free. 

There  is  of  course  nothing  to  be  said  for  the  system. 
It  is  a  tax  without  any  of  the  usual  safeguards  and 
checks,  and,  worse  still,  it  is  a  tax  that  falls  exclusively 
upon  parents  and  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their 
family.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  anything  more  directly 
in  opposition  not  only  to  justice,  but  to  the  spirit  of 
the  day.  To  get  the  thing  in  its  true  bearings  we  have 
only  to  imagine  the  reception  that  we  should  give  to  a 
proposal  to  place  a  formal  and  regular  tax  upon  chil- 
dren. Our  text-book  system  does  actually  place  a  tax 
upon  children,  but  in  so  informal  a  way  that  we  do 
not  grasp  its  significance.  The  burden  upon  the  poor 
man  with  a  large  family  is  a  grievous  one,  and  while 
we  are  supposed  to  make  a  provision  for  indigent  chil- 
dren, we  all  know  what  that  means. 

The  cost  of  text-books  ought  to  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  State  expenditure  for  education  just  the  same 
as  rent  and  salaries.  That  is  to  say,  it  ought  to  be 
shared  by  the  whole  body  of  taxpayers,  whether  mar- 
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ried  or  unmarried,  childless  or  with  quiver  full.     The 
present  plan  is  unjust,  illogical,  and  opposed  to  public 
policy,  and  it  ought  to  be  ended.     If  it  is  to  be  con 
tinued  then  we  should  at  least  cease  to  boast  a  system 
of  free  education  that  does  not  exist  in  California. 


The  Oakland  Consolidation. 

The  annexation  proposals  that  have  now  resulted  in 
a  Greater  Oakland  received  a  measure  of  popular  sup- 
port surprising  even  to  their  strongest  advocates.  It 
was  believed  that  some  at  least  of  the  districts  involved 
would  register  an  adverse  vote,  but  they  were  unani- 
mous in  their  approval.  By  varying  majorities  Latham 
Terrace,  Dimond,  Central  Fruitvale,  Lower  Fruitvale, 
Allendale,  Melrose,  and  Brooklyn  expressed  their  wish 
for  annexation  by  a  vote  of  over  five  to  two,  while  the 
vote  in  Oakland  itself  was  over  fifty  to  one.  Oakland 
has  thereby  added  to  her  territory  an  area  one  and  a 
half  times  her  own  size  and  has  taken  upon  her  shoul- 
ders a  new  and  immense  responsibility  for  fire  protec- 
tion, street  work,  police  and  general  administration. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
step.  The  interests  of  Oakland  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  smaller  towns  around  her.  Geographically 
they  were  already  merged  with  Oakland  or  must  soon 
become  so,  and  they  therefore  require  the  same  water 
supply,  the  same  lighting  appliances,  and  the  same 
administrative  activities.  Wherever  the  need  may  exist 
for  minor  autonomies  they  will  of  course  be  respected, 
but  Oakland  will  now  have  a  strength  far  greater  than 
that  of  the  sum  of  the  separated  units. 

The  consolidation  movement  will  certainly  not  stay 
where  it  is.  A  year  ago  Berkeley  took  an  informal 
poll  on  the  question  of  consolidation  with  Oakland  and 
Alameda,  and  6000  names  were  registered  in  favor  of 
the  plan.  The  success  of  the  Oakland  annexation  has 
naturally  brought  it  again  to  the  front,  and  prominent 
men  are  now  of  the  opinion  that  some  such  step  is 
inevitable.  There  is  certainly  no  reason  why  there 
should  be  any  timidity.  The  dividing  lines  between 
Berkeley,  Oakland,  and  Alameda  are  artificial  and 
arbitrary.  There  are  no  local  interests  that  would  not 
benefit  by  a  fairly  arranged  consolidation  under  one 
municipal  administration,  and  we  are  even  justified  in 
looking  forward  confidently  to  the  day  when  a  still 
greater  Oakland  shall  become  part  of  a  Greater  San 
Francisco.  The  consolidation  principle  is  a  good  one, 
and  it  ought  to  be  applied  fearlessly  wherever  com- 
munities have  naturally  expanded  to  the  point  of  con- 
tact. 

Consolidation  brings,  of  course,  its  own  dangers  with 
it.  It  has  a  feverish  effect  upon  the  municipal  "re- 
former," who  becomes  almost  delirious  at  the  prospect 
of  a  larger  field  and  -the  unsettlement  following  new 
conditions  to  work  upon.  A  change  of  this  kind  tends 
to  break  down  the  wholesome  conservatism  that  ordi- 
narily holds  him  somewhat  in  check,  and  he  sees  a 
vista  of  opportunity  for  his  eccentric  projects  to  turn 
foolish  voters  into  wise  ones.  Already  these  vision- 
aries are  trying  to  swing  themselves  into  the  saddle 
across  the  water.  A  wave  of  unpopularity  has  passed 
over  the  direct  primary,  but  we  are  positively  assured 
that  an  altogether  new  patent  medicine  will  do  all  that 
the  direct  primary  was  supposed  to  do,  and  didn't. 
The  latest  nostrum  is  the  "Galveston  Idea,"  and  we 
may  hear  a  good  deal  of  it  in  the  near  future,  for  the 
municipal  "reformer"  is  never  abashed  by  failure  nor 
disconcerted  by  deserved  ridicule. 

The  Galveston  Idea  was  originated  in  the  city  of 
Galveston  after  the  great  inundation  and  it  is  there- 
fore about  eight  years  old — quite  a  hoary  old  age  as 
things  go  nowadays.  It  is  practically  a  government  by 
commission  and  it  is  thus  outlined  by  a  local  sympa- 
thizer, who  writes : 

It  provides  for  the  popular  election  every  two  years  of  five 
commissioners,  one  of  whom  is  given  the  title  of  mayor- 
president.  They  are  elected  at  large.  The  mayor-president 
is  presiding  officer  of  the  commission,  but  otherwise  has  no 
special  powers.  By  a  majority  vote  of  the  five  commissioners 
all  municipal  ordinances  are  passed  and  all  appropriations  are 
voted,  the  mayor-president  having  no  veto,  either  absolute  or 
qualified.  The  commissioners  likewise  by  majority  vote  ap- 
portion among  themselves  the  headships  of  the  four  main 
departments  of  civic  administration,  namely,  finance  and  reve- 
nue, water  works  and  sewerage,  police  and  fire  protection,  and 
streets  and  public  property ;  the  mayor-president  having  no 
special  department,  hut  exercising  a  general  coordinating 
influence  over  all.  A  single  commissioner  is,  therefore,  imme- 
diately responsible  for  the  administration  of  each  department. 
The  commission  as  a  whole  draws  up  and  passes  the  annual 
budget,  awards  all  contracts,  and  makes  all  important  appoint- 
ments. Minor  appointments  are  made  by  the  individual  com- 
missioners, each  in  his  own  special  department.  There  is 
throughout  a  complete  centralization  of  all  powers,  legislative 


and    administrative,    and    a    very    definite    localization    of    all 
responsibility. 

It  is  perhaps  too  soon  to  undertake  a  serious  exam- 
ination of  the  Galveston  Idea,  but  there  could  be  no 
greater  fallacy  than  to  look  upon  it  favorably  merely 
because  it  seems  to  have  been  successful  elsewhere. 
The  conditions  here  are  unlike  those  existing  in  other 
places,  while  our  experience  of  nostrums  has  not  been 
so  satisfactory  as  to  give  us  confidence  in  a  new  one. 
The  one  point  that  the  "reformer"  obstinately  over- 
looks is  the  fact  that  the  origin  of  all  municipal  evils 
is  to  be  found  either  in  the  apathy  or  the  wrong- 
headedness  of  the  average  voter.  There  is  no  con- 
ceivable political  machinery  that  will  work  rightly  so 
long  as  the  citizen  does  his  political  thinking  wrongly, 
and  in  the  same  way  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no 
political  machinery  in  this  country  that  is  so  bad  as  to 
negative  the  results  of  general  political  good  sense  and 
good  intention.  The  idea  that  we  can  neutralize  folly 
and  indifference  at  the  polls  by  a  change  in  the  political 
mechanism  is  simply  fatuous,  but  it  seems  to  be  the 
only  idea  that  can  find  room  in  the  head  of  the  average 
"reformer." 

The  Galveston  Idea  seems  to  provide  for  the  election 
of  five  autocrats  under  the  name  of  commissioners 
but  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  electorate 
would  show  a  greater  discretion  in  their  choice  of  the 
five  than  they  now  show  under  the  present  system 
while  the  results  would  be  far  more  momentous.  There 
is  a  certain  safety  in  numbers,  inasmuch  as  the  chances 
of  sinister  agreement  are  lessened  and  the  possibility 
of  the  simultaneous  election  of  five  Ruefs  is  not  exactly 
one  that  we  should  view  with  equanimity.  Our  con- 
gratulations upon  a  successful  piece  of  consolidation 
and  our  hopes  for  its  extension  may  therefore  be 
coupled  with  the  wish  for  circumspection  in  the  matter 
of  reforms  that  do  nothing  more  than  accentuate  exist- 
ing evils.  < 

Editorial  Notes. 

Mrs.  Pankhurst,  the  English  suffragette  leader  who 
is  now  in  America,  is  reported  as  saying  that  she  and 
her  associate  "reds"  w-ould  willingly  forego  the  ballot 
personally  if  they  could  be  assured  that  their  less  bel- 
ligerent sisters  would  get  the  vote.  This  sounds  almost 
like  an  apology,  but  what  we  know  of  Mrs.  Pankhurst 
forbids  the  idea.  But  it  may  indicate  a  recognition  on 
the  lady's  part  that  her  bedlamite  methods  are  defeating 
themselves.  Mr.  Asquith,  the  premier,  who  was  for- 
merly credited  with  a  benevolent  attitude  toward  the 
movement,  is  now  said  to  be  convinced  that  women  are 
temperamentally  unfitted  to  vote,  and  this  lamentable 
backsliding  is  due  to  the  abominable  outrages  com- 
mitted upon  him  personally.  Perhaps,  too,  he  has  a 
fellow  feeling  for  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  who  was  vio- 
lently lashed  across  the  face  a  few  weeks  ago  without 
warning  or  provocation  and  by  a  lady  whom  he  had 
not  the  honor  to  know.  An  attempt  on  the  part  of 
some  suffragettes  to  burn  the  ballot-boxes  in  a  recent 
election  may  have  helped  to  convince  the  premier  that 
women  are  still  lacking  in  reverence  for  the  "palladium 
of  our  liberties."  However  that  may  be,  it  is  said 
that  the  cabinet  is  now  hopelessly  divided  upon  the 
question  of  suffrage,  while  Lord  Crewe  is  of  opinion 
that  any  bill  enfranchising  women  would  be  inevitably 
lost  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  must  be  very  dis 
couraging  to  Mrs.  Pankhurst,  and  especially  so  when 
that  estimable  lady  reflects,  if  she  does  reflect,  that  her 
efforts  to  convince  the  people  that  women  must  and 
shall  have  votes  have  had  no  other  result  than  to  prove 
to  the  people  that  women,  as  represented  by  Mrs.  Pank- 
hurst, ought  not  to  have  the  ballot  because  they  are 
flagrantly  unfit  to  use  it.  It  now  remains  for  Mrs. 
Pankhurst  to  prove  that  she  is  not  a  representative 
woman.  

The  House  of  Lords  seems  determined  to  invoke  the 
deluge  by  the  rejection  of  the  budget.  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  explanation  that  an  adverse  vote  is  only  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  people  a  chance  to  express 
their  opinion  and  that  such  a  vote  would  not  be  final 
is  a  little  stupid.  That  is  exactly  one  of  the  main 
constitutional  points  involved — whether  the  Lords  have 
the  power  to  force  a  general  election  once  a  year  and 
to  unseat  the  government  whenever  they  happen  to  dis- 
like a  money  bill.  Continuous  policies  are  impossible 
without  the  expectation  of  a  reasonable  tenure  of  office, 
and  however  large  a  government  majority  in  the  lower 
house  might  be,  it  would  have  to  run  the  danger  of 
eviction  and  the  consequent  turmoil  of  a  general  elec- 
tion upon  each  yearly  presentation  of  the  budget.  To 
admit  such  a  proposition  would  be  the  end  of  repre- 


sentative government,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  it  will  be  fought  to  a  finish.  The  government  sup- 
porters are  showing  the  utmost  alacrity  in  meeting  the 
challenge,  while  their  spokesman  in  the  House  of 
Lords  made  the  striking  announcement  that  no  Liberal 
government  would  again  take  office  until  the  shadow  of 
domination  by  the  Peers  had  been  banished.  We  shall 
not  have  long  to  wait  for  the  will  of  the  country  in 
the  matter.  The  general  election  can  hardly  be  de- 
layed later  than  January. 


The  press  ®f  New  York  was  nearly  unanimous  in  its 
opposition  to  Judge  Gaynor  before  his  election  as 
mayor.  It  is  now  nearly  as  unanimous  in  assuring 
him  that  he  has  the  chance  to  be  a  great  man  if  he 
will  but  live  up  to  his  opportunities.  One  of  the  great 
Eastern  dailies  even  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  if 
the  new  mayor  will  but  comport  himself  in  a  seemly 
way  he  may  be  the  most  available  figure  for  the  Demo- 
cratic presidential  nomination.  It  is  indeed  quite  upon 
the  cards.  With  a  complete  fusion  ticket  behind  him 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  choosing  a  path 
of  entire  independence,  and  no  one  has  yet  doubted 
Judge  Gaynor's  good  faith  and  good  will.  He  was,  it 
is  true,  the  Tammany  candidate,  but  he  is  none  the  less 
mayor  of  New  York,  and  New  York  has  renounced 
Tammany  and  all  its  works.  Unfortunately,  the  fail- 
ure of  public  men  to  live  up  to  their  opportunities  is 
one  of  the  stock  disappointments  of  political  life,  but 
Judge  Gaynor  may  be  an  exception.  Great  things  were 
similarly  expected  from  Mr.  Jerome,  but  Mr.  Jerome's 
conclusion  that  New  York  had  had  enough  of  him  was 
one  of  the  incidents  of  the  election. 


Mr.  Gompers  is  naturally  doing  his  best  to  foster  the 
vicious  misrepresentation  that  speaks  of  his  sentence 
as  an  attack  upon  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  of 
speech.  It  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other.  Mr. 
Gompers  and  his  associates  were  ordered  by  the  court 
to  desist  from  a  certain  unlawful  combination  against 
a  commercial  concern  and  they  refused  to  obey  the 
order  of  the  court.  That  their  defiance  happened  to 
take  the  form  of  certain  writings  is  irrelevant.  The 
contempt  would  have  been  just  as  real  had  it  taken  any 
other  form,  such  as  holding  meetings  or  sending  letters. 
Mr.  Gompers's  further  contention  that  he  had  a  "right" 
to  print  what  he  pleased  and  was  therefore  justified  in 
doing  so  was  framed  for  shallow-pated  people,  for  it 
will  certainly  deceive  no  one  else.  Merely  to  think 
that  you  have  a  right  to  do  a  thing  does  not  justify 
a  contempt  of  court,  and  a  moment's  consideration  will 
show  the  impossibility  of  any  form  of  government  if 
such  a  contention  should  prevail. 


There  should  be  a  searching  investigation  into  the 
causes  responsible  for  the  disaster  at  the  Cherry  mine, 
and  when  the  causes  have  been  ascertained  their  recur- 
rence should  be  impossible.  Lhifortunately,  there  is  a 
wide  gulf  fixed  between  investigations  and  remedies. 
It  is  now  many  years  since  we  realized  that  mine 
fatalities  are  much  more  frequent  in  America  than 
elsewhere,  and  since  then  there  has  been  a  long  series 
of  inquiries  that  have  resulted  in  very  little.  The  last 
Congress  ordered  a  continuance  of  the  investigations, 
which  is  one  of  the  recognized  and  approved  ways  of 
not  doing  a  thing,  and  now  we  have  this  deplorable 
affair  to  stir  our  consciences  for  a  few  days.  The 
trouble  is  that  investigations  cost  comparatively  noth- 
ing, while  remedies  are  apt  to  cost  a  great  deal,  and  it 
is  the  mine-owners  who  have  to  pay  the  bill  and  who 
are  thus  tempted  into  concerted  resistance.  But  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done,  and  quickly. 


We  naturally  rub  our  eyes  and  ask  ourselves  if 
visions  are  about  when  we  read  of  the  lynching  affray 
at  Cairo,  Illinois.  That  suspected  murderers  should 
be  hanged  first  and  tried  afterwards  is  an  ancient  and 
time-honored  custom  with  which  we  should  be  loth 
to  interfere,  but  it  might  be  asked  of  our  gentle  fellow- 
citizens  of  Cairo  if  they  are  not  going  just  a  shade  too 
far.  ethically  speaking,  in  burning  their  victims,  soak- 
ing pieces  of  rope  in  their  blood  as  keepsakes,  cutting 
off  their  heads  and  parading  them  through  the  streets, 
and  chopping  up  their  hearts  into  small  pieces  as 
souvenirs.  The  best  authorities  are  agreed  that  punish- 
ment, tu  be  effective,  must  be  restrained,  and  while  such 
retributive  devotion  to  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
to  the  moral  law  is  admirable  in  its  way.  there  may 
be  a  feeling  among  tender  consciences  thai  too  much 
zeal  was  shown  by  the  crowd.  Let  us  rer 
even  a  passion  for  virtue  may  find  express-, 
that   are   inexpedient. 
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CURRENT  TOPICS. 


Gossip  in  Washington  says  that  the  opening  of  Congress 
will  see  a  duel  between  Speaker  Cannon  and  Mr.  Parsons. 
The  Speaker  is  credited  with  the  intention  to  call  the  con- 
gressman to  book  for  his  assertion  of  the  existence  of  a  deal 
by  which  Tammany  congressmen  should  come  to  the  support 
of  the  Speaker  against  the  "rebels,"  while  Mr.  Cannon  upon 
his  part  should  do  what  he  could  to  secure  a  Tammany 
triumph  in  New  York.  Of  course  the  charge  was  met  by  a 
chorus  of  heated  denials.  Nothing  else  could  be  expected, 
but  the  sensation  was  created  and  it  refused  to  die  away. 
Mr.  Parsons  has  a  reputation  for  reticence.  He  is  in  no  way 
a  scandal  monger,  while  there  is  more  than  one  reputable 
Washington  correspondent  who  says  that  the  deal  was  a 
matter  of  common  talk  in  Washington  long  before  Mr.  Par- 
sons made  his  charges.  Now  Mr.  Cannon  may  be  mightily 
indignant  to  find  a  searchlight  playing  upon  the  very  spot 
that  he  believed  to  be  in  the  deepest  shadow,  and  he  may 
resort  to  his  most  blasphemous  hectorings  as  to  the  proofs 
that  he  will  demand,  but  he  will  probably  be  very  careful  not 
to  ask  in  such  a  way  as  to  receive.  Mr.  Parsons  says  that 
he  has  the  proofs  and  his  general  attitude  is  that  of  a  man 
who  will  not  take  a  very  big  dare. 

The  Hartford  Couranl  is  among  those  who  do  not  believe 
that  the  Speaker  will  tread  upon  the  tail  of  Mr.  Parsons's 
coat,  however  temptingly  that  garment  may  he  displayed,  and 
the  Couranl,  moreover,  sees  nothing  unlikely  in  the  charges 
themselves : 

It  does  not  seem  beyond  reason  that  a  man  who  can  do 
things  that  Cannon  is  acknowledged  to  have  done  should  save 
himself  by  a  Tammany  deal.  In  some  quarters  the  people  say 
that  the  old  fellow  actually  considers  that  he  is  the  Repub- 
lican parly,  and  of  course  he  would  go  a  good  way  to  save 
that  from  destruction,  especially  if  it  meant  himself.  Cer- 
tainly he  thought  the  two  were  so  nearly  the  same,  that  he 
put  up  a  stiff  and  conceited  fight  for  the  nomination  for  the 
presidency,  doing  all  he  could  to  down  Taft. 

In  our  opinion  Mr.  Cannon  will  conclude  that  this  same 
Republican  party,  of  which  he  is  so  much,  might  sutler  if 
Parsons  should  be  compelled  to  tell  all  he  knows,  ana  that  it 
would  be  better  for  the  party's  sake  that  he  should  swallow 
his  own  indignation  and  let  pass  the  occasion  for  a  schism. 
If  he  magnanimously  takes  this  attitude,  he  can  stand  behind 
whatever  element  of  bluff  there  is  in  his  present  talk  and  pose 
as  a  double  martyr— charged  unfairly  and  mute  in  the  party  s 
interest — and  escape  annoying  disclosures. 


Mr.  Taft  is  said  to  be  a  little  perplexed  by  the  solidarity 
of  the  "insurgent"  forces  throughout  the  West.  He  believed 
that  the  tariff  agitation  was  but  one  of  the  dissatisfied  move- 
ments that  always  follow  a  large  piece  of  legislation,  but 
actual  contact  with  the  people  has  satisfied  him  that  its 
nature  is  rather  more  formidable  than  was  supposed.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  President  was  accompanied  over 
portions  of  his  route  by  several  of  his  advisers,  who  kept  their 
ears  to  the  ground  pretty  industriously.  Postmaster-General 
Hitchcock  was  one  of  these,  Secretary  Ballinger  was  another, 
while  Secretary  Nagel,  who  is  credited  with  a  sort  of  political 
second  sight,  traveled  with  Mr.  Taft  down  the  Mississippi. 
They  are  said  all  to  have  come  to  pretty  much  the  same  con- 
clusion— that  the  tariff  and  Cannon  combined  made  a  deck- 
load  too  heavy  for  the  party  to  carry  with  safety.  A  Washing- 
ton dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald  says : 

All  were  pleased  at  the  receptions  given  to  the  President, 
but  they  found  the  people  tremendously  in  earnest  about  the 
tariff.  It  has  become  authoritatively  known  that  these  in- 
fluential observers  were  convinced  that  the  disaffection  is 
widespread  in  that  section  and  may  become  formidable. 
While  the  President's  indorsement  of  the  new  tariff  law  is 
accepted  as  courageous,  the  possibility,  at  least,  of  its  turning 
Western  supporters  from  him  is  now  recognized.  Some  of 
his  good  friends  have  been  asking  themselves  what  he  can 
do  this  winter  to  check  this  trend  against  him. 

When  the  President  was  at  Beverly  certain  Western  visitors 
warned  him  of  the  political  turmoil  in  that  quarter.  Among 
them  were  owners  of  influential  Republican  newspapers  in  Chi- 
cago and  Kansas  City.  He  listened  to  their  views  attentively. 
One  long  afternoon  conference  was  with  Republican  visitors 
who  came  to  discuss  this  Western  situation.  But  the  Presi- 
dent felt  that  there  might  have  been  an  overemphasis  of  con- 
ditions. Not  long  afterwards  he  expressed  his  cordial 
approval  of  Senator  Aldrich  at  Boston  and  delivered  his  tariff 
speech   at   Winona. 

The  President's  opinion  has  now  changed  somewhat.  Re- 
ports have  been  borne  in  upon  him  from  so  many  quarters 
that  he  is  wondering  whether  the  tariff  criticisms  are  likely  to 
cease.     A  few  months  ago  he  believed  they  would. 

New  impressions  of  Speaker  Cannon's  unpopularity  have 
also  been  brought  back  to  Washington  by  official  travelers. 
The  President  undoubtedly  is  well  convinced  now  of  the 
force  of  assertions  that  the  Speaker  will  be  a  heavy  load  for 
the  Republicans  to  carry  in  the  congressional  campaigns  next 
year. 

It  is  not  believed  here  that  the  President  will  swerve  ma- 
terially from  his  allegiance  to  the  regulars.  There  is,  never- 
theless, a  lively  interest  in  efforts  he  may  make  to  mollify  the 
sentiment  of  progressives  toward  his  administration. 


bered  it  among  its  activities.  Mere  statistics  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  charge  and  mere  statistics  can  not  answer  it. 
If  it  could  have  been  shown  that  there  were  only  ten  victims 
but  that  those  ten  victims  were  pushed  to  their  fate  by  police- 
men acting  under  the  policies  of  their  superiors,  the  damna- 
tion of  the  city  government  would  have  been  just  as  great. 
It  was  not  the  existence  of  the  trade  but  the  official  participa- 
tion in  the  iniquity  that  impressed  the  consciences  of  the 
voters.  There  is  now  no  need  to  look  backward  or  to  dwell 
upon  the  magnitude  of  a  stain  that  has  been,  or  that  will  be, 
wiped  out.  Perhaps  we  shall  never  again  hear  that  the  white 
slave  traffic  is  a  part  of  the  municipal  activities  of  New 
York,  or  the  grim  recommendation  that  offices  be  assigned  to 
it  in  the  city  hall— "White  Slave  Traffic:  Enter  Without 
Knocking." 

The  incident  supplies  a  curious  commentary  upon  the  mind 
of  the  voter.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  average 
electoral  mind  had  no  door  either  of  ingress  or  of  egress,  that 
no  revelation  of  Tammany  misconduct  could  produce  so  much 
as  a  ripple  upon  its  surface,  that  no  political  idea  could  find 
a  lodgment.  But  evidently  it  is  not  so.  Even  the  most 
besotted  of  political  henchmen  may  have  a  daughter  or  a 
sister,  and  it  was  only  necessary  to  touch  the  domestic  wire 
to  send  a  jangle  of  consternation  through  his  system.  Even 
the  Tammany  stalwart  sat  up  and  took  notice  when  every 
"guardian  of  the  peace"  was  displayed  to  him  as  a  possible 
recruiting  sergeant  for  the  bagnios  of  the  country.  It  is  not 
much  to  be  proud  of,  but  this  is  hardly  the  day  of  great 
things,  and  so  we  may  throw  up  our  hats  at  the  discovery 
that  the  pulses  of  even  the  Tammany  voter  can  be  quickened 
and  his  embryonic  conscience  stirred  by  villainies  that  threaten 
the  fireside.  , 

The  New  York  World  has  a  timely  comment  upon  Ameri- 
can football,  which  it  describes  as  "a  far  more  brutal  sport 
than  prize-fighting."  Within  the  first  five  weeks  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  season  no  fewer  than  eleven  players  were  killed  out- 
right and  a  dozen  others  were  sent  to  hospitals  for  injuries 
of  a  grave  nature,  while  lesser  wounds  are  to  be  numbered 
by  thousands.  The  head  of  West  Point  College  defends  the 
game  on  the  ground  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  engender 
the  qualities  essential  to  good  soldiers,  but  surely  militarism 
has  not  yet  reached  a  point  where  the  value  of  a  game  is  meas- 
ured by  its  capacity  for  the  production  of  soldiers.  It  may  be 
true  that  football  is  a  good  preparation  for  the  life  of  a 
soldier,  but  it  would  be  still  more  true  to  say  that  active 
military  service  might  be  a  good  training  for  the  football 
fields — a  graduation,  in  fact,  to  the  point  of  maximum  danger. 


THE  FIRST  MONORAIL  CAR. 


Success    of   Inventor    Brennan's    Revolutionary    Transporta- 
tion Plans. 


Mr.  Loeb*s  determination  to  retain  the  services  of  certain 
men  guilty  of  frauds  upon  the  customs  service  has  called 
forth  a  chorus  of  rebuke.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  says 
that  the  customs  service  of  New  York  is  "rotten  from  top 
to  bottom,"  and  the  World  says  that  its  investigation  is  among 
the  first  duties  of  Congress.  The  Springfield  Republican  ac- 
cuses Mr.  Locb  of  indefensible  error,  and  the  Sun  contrasts 
the  policy  of  immunity  with  "the  spectacular  and  disgraceful 
persecution,  outrage,  and  insult  to  which  travelers  are  sub- 
jected on  arrival  at  this  port."  The  Journal  of  Commerce 
draws  the  moral  by  asserting  that  "it  is  one  of  the  inevitable 
evils  of  a  high  tariff  that  it  encourages  fraud."  The  Mil- 
waukee Evening  Wisconsin  threatens  Mr.  Loeb  with  official 
decapitation,  and  the  Providence  Journal  remarks  that  "while 
Mr.  Loeb's  thieves  swindle  the  government  and  drag  im- 
porters into  the  net  of  graft  and  blackmail,  his  ruffians  con- 
tinue to  maltreat  incoming  travelers  from  Europe."  The 
Pittsburg  Post  thinks  that  Mr.  Loeb  has  compounded  a  felony 
and  now  comes  news  of  a  deputation  to  the  President  asking 
for  Mr.  Loeb's  removal.  One  of  the  prospective  petitioners  is 
quoted  by  the  Sun  as  saying  that  "the  grafters  have  become 
the  mainstay  of  Collector  Loeb's  private  secret  service 
bureau,"  and  from  the  same  source  conies  the  assertion  that 
"while  Mr.  Loeb  has  stated  that  he  has  kept  only  a  few 
thieves  in  office,  it  is  known  that  he  has  befriended  more  than 
thirty.  Other  customs  officials  under  suspicion  are  waiting 
for  a  good  opportunity  to  turn  government  witnesses  so  they 
can  wiggle  out  of  personal  danger  and  hold  their  jobs.  It  is 
known  that  they  are  only  waiting  for  a  chance  to  frame  up 
sufficiently  likely  stories.  That  is  just  what  the  merchants 
who  are  going  to  the  President  are  afraid  of.  They  want 
President  Taft  to  realize  what  the  consequences  will  be  of  the 
collector's  policy  of  breeding  informers." 


New  York  is  disconcerted  by  the  "white  slave"  revelations 
that  had  an  undoubtedly  heavy  influence  in  her  municipal 
elections.  She  does  not  like  to  be  gibbeted  before  the  world 
as  the  headquarters  of  the  most  infamous  business  ever 
developed  by  civilization.  New  York  points  to  her  newly 
erected  statue  of  "Purity"  and  asks  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger,  "Can  such  things  be  ?" 

They  can,  but  New  York  apologists  jump  off  on  the  wrong 
foot  to  their  labor  of  defense.  No  one  has  said  that  New 
Y'ork  as  a  community  is  worse  than  other  big  cities,  that  she 
contains  more  white  slaves,  or  that  female  honor  is  less 
secure  than  in  London  or  Paris.  The  gravamen  of  the  charge 
is  not  in  the  extent  of  the  evil,  but  in  the  nature  of  the 
authority  1  lat  sustains  and  protects  it. 

Therein  lies  the  whole  secret  of  its  influence  upon  the  elec- 
tions. H;  a  the  abominable  traffic  been  ten  times  greater  than 
it  ■  't  ould  have  been  useless  as  a  political  weapon  but 
<_  istained  and  proved  charge  that  the  white  slave 
w  s  under  the  protection  of  the  Tammany  officials — 
-   to  say,  that  New  York  City  as  a  municipality  num- 


During  Washington's  administration  the  Secretaries 
of  State,  Treasury,  and  War,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  and  Henry  Knox,  transmitted  the 
names  of  their  clerks  to  Congress,  and  in  1793  Secre 
tary  Hamilton  forwarded  to  Congress  a  general  list  of 
clerks,  agents,  and  employees  on  the  government  rolls 
This  latter,  being  printed,  was  the  first  blue  book,  ar 
register.  In  1817  it  was  decided  to  print  the  book  bien 
nially,  but  it  was  then  a  simple  list  of  appointees.  The 
United  States  official  register,  or  "Blue  Book,"  was  of 
over  4000  pages,  in  two  large  volumes,  in  1905,  so 
much  had  the  list  been  lengthened. 

It  is  expected  that  aluminum  coins  of  low  value  will 
be  in  circulation  in  France  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
The  adoption  of  M.  Naquet's  proposition  for  an  alumi- 
num coinage  in  1S71  would  have  resulted  in  a  heavy 
loss  to  the  French  treasury.  Although  experts  de- 
clared it  to  be  impossible  that  the  value  of  the  metal 
should  decrease,  it  has  now  fallen  to  nearly  half  the 
price  ruling  at  that  time. 

By  a  traveler  in  Italy  the  Rubicon,  the  famous  river 
crossed  by  Julius  Casar,  is  described  as  "the  merest 
trickle  of  a  stream,  in  which  it  would  be  quite  impos- 
sible for  a  man  to  drown  himself." 


The  new  monorail  railway,  which  works  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  gyroscope  and  which  was  first  shown  in  Lon- 
don in  model  form  eighteen  months  ago  before  the 
Royal  Society  by  its  inventor,  Louis  Brcunan,  C.  B., 
received  its  first  public  demonstration  on  a  full  scale 
November  11  in  the  war  office  grounds  near  Chatham. 
This  account  was  sent  by  cable  from  London  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

The  guests  witnessed  a  spectacle  as  marvelous  and 
as  revolutionary  from  the  standpoint  of  transportation 
as  that  which  the  aeroplanes  have  furnished  in  the  last 
two  years.  They  saw  a  car  forty  feet  long,  ten  feet 
wide,  and  thirteen  feet  high,  weighing  twenty-two  tons, 
mounted  on  a  single  rail,  running  freely  about  curves 
of  all  sorts  and  carrying  forty  passengers  with  safety 
as  complete  as  and  vibration  far  less  than  the  ordinary 
passenger  car. 

The  vehicle  runs  in  a  circle  an  eighth  of  a  mile  in 
circumference  at  a  speed  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour, 
with  eighty  horse-power,  without  the  slightest  tendency 
to  leave  the  rail.  Two  gyroscopes  weighing  three-quar- 
ters of  a  ton  each  automatically  supply  perfect  stability. 
The  rail  closely  resembles  an  ordinary  one,  except  that 
the  top  is  curved  and  the  rims  of  the  wheels  corre- 
spond to  this  curve.  The  gyroscope  makes  3000  revo- 
lutions a  minute  in  vacuo.  The  motive  power  is  en- 
tirely self-contained  in  a  petrol  engine  which  is  used 
to  drive  the  dynamo. 

Mr.  Brennan  explained  that  he  finds  the  efficiency 
of  the  new  principle  in  a  lull-sized  car  far  greater  pro- 
portionately than  in  the  model.  He  is  convinced  that 
the  monorail  will  soon  revolutionize  railroad  trans- 
portation. With  a  vehicle  double  and  triple  the  size  of 
the  present  one  a  speed  of  150  miles  an  hour  can  be 
attained  with  greater  safety  than  sixty  miles  an  hour 
under  present  transportation  conditions. 

The  present  car  was  built  under  a  subsidy  from  the 
government  in  India  and  is  designed  principally  for 
experimental  purposes.  Tests  already  made  indicate 
that  the  size  and  weight  of  the  gyroscopes  are  much 
greater  than  necessary,  while  the  stability  of  the  car 
far  exceeds  calculations.  The  vehicle  is  mounted  on 
four  wheels.  The  machinery  is  contained  in  a  cablike 
structure  in  the  front  part  of  the  car  in  order  to  be 
easy  of  access,  but  for  service  cars  it  will  be  located 
beneath  the  floor. 

Tests  in  the  past  six  weeks  have  demonstrated  that 
the  invention  will  make  a  large  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  construction  and  effect  ureal  economy  in  operation 
over  the  ordinary  railroad.  It  also  gives  increased 
safety  at  high  speed,  which  is  limited  only  by  the  power 
available  for  overcoming  the  wind  pressure,  which, 
when  a  car  is  moving  over  100  miles  an  hour,  becomes 
an  important  factor.  Recent  American  tests  proved 
that  the  limit  of  safety  on  two  rails  is  a  little  over 
seventy-five  miles  an  hour,  owing  to  the  rapid  increase 
in  oscillation  and  the  tendency  of  the  wheels  to  climb 
the   rails. 

The  exhibition  was  given  earlier  than  was  planned 
owing  to  an  announcement  that  a  German  experi- 
menter intended  to  demonstrate  a  similar  application 
of  the  gyroscope  principle  in  Berlin.  Mr.  Brennan 
immediately  decided  that  no  rival  should  be  allowed  to 
display  the  practical  application  of  his  discovery  in 
advance  of  the  original  inventor.  A  Berlin  corre- 
spondent telegraphs  that  the  car  exhibited  there  is  only 
ten  feet  long,  having  the  shape  of  a  small  motor  boat. 
It  ran  slowdy  around  the  hall  in  the  Zoological  Garden. 

Mr.  Brennan's  demonstration  aroused  unbounded  en- 
thusiasm among  engineering  experts  present.  They 
especially  marveled  at  the  weird  effects  of  the  new  prin- 
ciple, one  of  which  was  that  when  forty  passengers 
were  all  crowded  upon  one  side  of  the  car  the  result 
was  not  the  depression  of  that  side  under  the  unbal- 
ancing pressure,  but  paradoxically  the  opposite.  The 
more  weight  that  was  added  the  higher  rose  the  level  of 
the  overloaded  side  as  the  gyroscope  sought  to  balance 
the  unequal  load. 

The  first  wireless  message  from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  was  sent  on  November  1  and  was 
inaugurated  by  two  newspapers.  The  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  and  the  Houston  Post  are  the  newspapers  con- 
cerned in  the  latest  feat  in  wireless  telegraphy.  Inside 
of  twenty  minutes  communication  between  the  two 
papers  had  covered  1800  miles.  In  practically  all 
progress  made  by  wireless  telegraphy  the  press  of  the 
country  has  taken  the  lead.  Last  winter  four  news- 
papers opened  communication  between  Newr  York  and 
Chicago  on  the  same  day,  the  New  -York  Times  getting 
the  first  message  of  this  kind  ever  sent  between  the  two 
cities  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  with  a  return  answer. 


The  English  courts  are  taking  action  to  catch  and 
send  up  rascally  bird  dealers  who  for  years  have  been 
systematically  blinding  song  birds  which  they  put  on 
the  market  under  the  popular  impression  that  blind 
birds  sing  best.  Such  birds  look  and  behave  like  other 
birds,  and  can  find  their  w'ater  and  seed  in  their  cages 
after  recovery  from  pain. 

Improvements  made  possible  and  necessary  by  reason 
of  the  recent  great  fire  will  go  far  toward  creating  a 
new  city  of  Osaka.  The  Japanese  insurance  companies 
have  paid  their  losses  promptly. 


November  27,  1909. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE  THUGS. 

Miss  Jeannette  Gilder  Sa^Txhere  Would  Be  an  End  of  Mr. 
Loeb  if  Women  Had  Voles. 

If  women  get  the  ballot  during  the  lifetime  of  Wil- 
liam LoTb  Jr.,  that  gentleman  might-  well  faketo 
bull  by  the  horns  and  retire  from  pubhc  life.  Here 
not  a  self-respecting  woman  in  this  country  who  would 
vote  for  him.  no  matter  what  the  othee.  The  insults 
and  indi<mities  that  he  permits  his  creatures,  custom 
house  injectors  and  appraisers,  to  inflict  upon  unto 
cent  women  coming  into  this  port  are  P^t  belief .You 
may  say  that  Mr.  Loeb  can  not  he  responsible*.^ he 
manners  of  his  employees,  but  you  are  n vrong. Like 
master  like  man  is  a  very  true  saving.  It  the  wretcnes 
who  serve  the  government  on  the  steamship  docks 
knew  that  Mr.  Loeb  disapproved  of  their  brutal  and 
Sting  conduct  they  would  mend  their  manners,  but 
the"  feel  pretty  sure  that  they  will  be  upheld  in  any 
onl'ra"e  of  which  they  may  be  guilty. 

Do  not  for  one  little  minute  think  that  things  are 
any  better  than  they  were  when  complaints  were  farst 
made  They  are  every  bit  as  bad  it  not  worse.  Only 
a  little  while  ago  a  lady  whose  name  would  be  recog- 
nized if  I  should  mention  it  arrived  home  from  a  trip 
"broad  She  is  a  woman  of  wealth  and  position  and 
coud  no  more  be  guilty  of  smuggling  than  could- 
et  is  say  than  could  Mr.  Loeb.  Not  only  had  she 
most  insulting  questions  asked  her.  but  her  luggage 
was  submitted  to  the  most  minute  scrutiny.  F mall 
he  inspector  seized  upon  a  clothes  bag  that  he  found 
in  the  bottom  of  her  trunk.  "I  beg  of  you,  said  the 
iady    "not  to  examine  that  bag.     There  is  nothing  m 

it  but  things  personal  to  me. 

"What  do  von  mean  by  personal  to  you.' 
"I  mean  that  there  is  nothing  in  that  bag  but  ^soiled 
linen,  and  I  again  beg  that  you  will  not  open  it 

"I'm  here  to  examine  yer  baggage  and  this  bag  goes 
with  the  rest,"  and  with  that  he  dumped  the  contents 
of  the  Dag  out  upon  the  dock.  If  the  lady  had  then 
and  there  shot  him  down  with  a  Maxim  silencer  every 
woman  in  the  country  would  have  upheld  her  action 

Sitting  on  the  dock  the  other  night  when  some 
friends  of  mine  landed  was  a  respectable  looking 
woman  who  was  apparently  alone  She  was  asked  the 
usual  impertinent  questions,  and  then  what  did  the 
unspeakable  inspector  do  but  lay  hands  upon  her  person 
and  feel  her  arms  and  her  hips.  The  woman  protested 
but  that  only  incited  him  to  another  assault.  By  this 
time  she  was  in  tears,  but  what  did  he  care!  Then  he 
made  her  take  down  her  hair  and  with  his  own  hands 
seized  the  roll  that  she  built  her  "pompadour  on  and 
squeezed  it  flat  in  his  vulgar  fingers  He  found  noth- 
ing for  there  was  nothing  to  find,  but  he  had  gratified 
his  lust  for  insult,  and  that  is  all  that  the  most  of  these 
inspectors  care  for.  u-„i,i„ 

A  friend  of  mine,  one  of  the  best  known  and  highly 
respected  women  in   Xew  York,  arrived  home  late  m 
October  and  was  kept  on  the  dock  from  half-past  ten 
until  half-past  two  while  her  goods  and  chattels  were 
tossed   all   over   the   place.     Hereto  ore   she   had   been 
allowed  to   come   in   as   a  non-resident.     But  not   this 
time.     Mr.  Loeb  had  stopped  all  that.     In  his  vocabu- 
lary there  is  no  such  word  as  non-resident      He  fixed 
that  all  up  as  soon  as  he  got  into  office.     No  one  was 
warned      He  wanted  the  fun  of  holding  unsuspecting 
people  up  on  the  dock  and  making  them  pay  then  and 
there      The  lady  of  whom  I  am  speaking  had  nothing 
but   personal   effects   with   her,   things   that  had   never 
been  questioned  before,  but  she  was  told  that  she  must 
pay  cash  down,  though  the  amount  was  several  hun- 
dred dollars-on  their  own  appraisement,  not  on  real 
values.     She   did   not   have   the   money   with    her   but 
offered  a  check,  which  was  the  best  she  could  do.     1  he 
gentlemanly  appraiser  only  laughed  at  her.       \  on  pay 
the  cash  or  your  goods  go  to  the  stores.     Uncle  Sam 
aint  takin    no   checks.     See?"     She   saw   well   enough 
and  she  knew  that  if  her  trunks  went  to  the  stores  they 
were  there  for  six  weeks  or  more,  and  she  needed  the 
clothes      The    situation    was    becoming    desperate.     It 
was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  it  would  be  hours 
before  the  banks  were  opened  for  business  _ 

"This  is  a  pleasant  homecoming,"  she  said  to  a  friend 
who  was  there  to  meet  her.  "There's  no  place  like 
home,  is  there?"  .     ,  „       . , 

"You  ought  to  be  damned  glad  that  there  isn  t.  said 
her  friend,  and  we  must,  in  the  circumstances,  forgive 
him  his  profanity. 

Fortunately   for  those  who  are  unprepared   for   Air. 

Lneb's  demands  a  new  industry  has  been  developed,     it 

is  that  of  m  .ney-lending.     Not  that  money-lending  per 

sc  is  a  new  industry,  but  lending  to  strangers  without 

other  security  than  a  check  is  quite  new.     While  my 

friend   was  wondering  just  how   she  was  going  to  get 

out  of  her  difficulties  and  trying  to  decide  whether  it 

would  1  e  more  comfortable  to  sit  up  for  the  rest  of  the 

ni<dit  or  to  stretch  out  upon  a  steamer  trunk,  a  man 

stepped  up  to  her  and  asked  if  there  was  anything  that 

be  could  do  for  her.     By  way  of  a  joke  she  said  that 

there  was  indeed,  he  could  lend  her  five  hundred  dollars 

if  that  was  the  sum,  to  which  he  replied  that  it  would 

give  him  pleasure  to  do  so.  and  if  she  would  go  with 

him  to  the  appraiser's  office  at   the  other  end   ot   the 

dock  he  would  give  her  the  money.     Arrived  there   he 

dipped  down  into  his  pockets  and  took  out  a  handful  o 

gold  and  a  roll  of  notes  and  counted  out  the  desired 

amount.  ,         ,  . 

"Now   if  you  will  let  me  have  your  check   for  this 

amount  the  matter  will  be  settled  and  you  can  take  your 

baggage  off  the  dock  with  you." 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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Mv  friend  thanked  him  and  wrote  out  die  check.     As 
she  cave  it  to  him  she  said.  "Surely   I   musl   -we  you 
something  for  the  accommodation.     How  much  is  it? 
"I  should  rather  leave   it  to  you,     he   replied.     But 
she  insisted  that  he  name  the  amount. 

"Very  well,  then,"  he  said.     "Would  five  dollars  be 
too  much?"  ,       .  .  ,,         . 

In  telling  me  this  anecdote  my  friend  said  that  she 
had  never  paid  out  five  dollars  with  keener  pleasure. 
Vnnarentlv  lending  money  in  this  way  was  the  man  s 
business,  and  it  must  be  a  Godsend  to  the  unhappy 
voyager    who  usually  returns  home  stony  broke. 

Another  friend  of  mine  sent  a  dress  oyer  to  Paris  by 
a  friend  of  hers  to  have  it  altered  and  freshened  up. 
It  had  originally  come  from  Paris  and  duty  had  been 
paid  on  it  at  the  time.  It  was  declared  and  when  the 
inspector  saw  it  he  called  the  appraiser  to  whom  it 
was  explained  that  the  dress  had  already  paid  duty 
and  that  just  one  hundred  dollars  had  been  spent  upon 
it  at  this  time,  and  as  she  bad  "declared'  it  the  lady  ex- 
pected to  pay  duty  on  the  lace  and  alterations 

"I  guess  you  will  have  to  pay.'  said  the  polite 
appraiser,  "just  hand  over  ninety  dollars  for  them 
alterations."  The  lady  said  nothing,  for  you  might  as 
well  try  to  argue  with  a  stone  wall  as  with  a  custom- 
house appraiser,  but  she  knew  that  it  was  a  gouge  and 
an  outrageous  one  at  that,  and  the  ninety  dollars  were 
"handed  over."  . 

The  appraiser  is  the  autocrat  from  whose  verdict 
there  is  no  appeal.  He  usually  knows  nothing  about 
the  value  of  the  goods  that  he  is  called  upon  to 
appraise  and  he  puts  on  a  valuation  that  pleases  him 
at  the  moment  to  name.  I  know  of  a  case  where  a 
lady  had  to  pay  twenty  dollars  for  some  leather  goods 
that  had  cost  her  five. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  be  charged  duty  on  everything 
that  vou  buv  when  you  are  only  buying  for  yourselt, 
but  if  we  are  to  be  held  up  on  the  dock  by  government 
officials  why  should  ruffians  be  selected  for  the  work 
who  treat  us  like  thieves?  No,  I  take  that  back  not 
like  thieves,  for  thieves  are  restored  to  the  confidence 
of   the   collector   of   the   port   and   the   association    ot 

honest  men.  .  „„i„ 

It  is  said  that  every  woman  is  at  heart  a  smuggler, 
or  at  least  a  free-trader.     Perhaps  she  is,  for  it  is  very 
difficult  for  her  to  see  why  she  should  be  taxed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  shopkeeper.     If  she  was  buying 
things  abroad  to  sell  at  home  that  would  be  one  thing 
It  is  not  the  American  citizen  at  large  who  is  benefited 
by  this  tax  on  foreign  buying;  it  is  only  a  handful  ot 
shopkeepers  who  want  to  force  us  into  buying  of  them, 
even  though  they  may  sell  us  an  inferior  article  at  a 
higher  price  than  we  can  get  it  abroad.     Why  should 
I  not  be  allowed  to  buy  a  hat.  or  even  two  hats,  and  a 
suit  or  two  of  clothes  in  London  or  Paris  if  I  can  get 
them  better  and  cheaper  in  those  cities?     Why?     Be- 
cause the  Merchants'  Protective  Association  insists  that 
I  shall  buy  of  them.     They  must  be  enriched  that  1 
may  be  made  poor.     As  well,  it  seems  to  me,  establish 
an  interstate  customs  duty.     Why  should  not  the  mer- 
chants of  San  Francisco  combine  and  have  a  law  passed 
preventing  any  of  their  citizens  from  buying  in  New 
York?     there   is    something   of   this    sort    in   France, 
though  it  does  not  bother  one  very  much.     Native  or 
foreigner  is  treated  politely  over  there,  and  that  takes 
off  the  sting  from  the  tax.  which  is  never  very  onerous 
It  is  only  when  an  American  returns  to  his  native  land 
that  he  is  insulted  and  browbeaten. 

Teannette  L.  Gilder 

New  York,  November  17,  1909. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


A  thousand-mile  trip  for  a  day  in  the  country  would, 
even  a  decade  ago,  have  been  considered  an  absurd 
proposition,  but  that  is  the  distance  which  men  and 
women  of  New  York  now  travel,  in  considerable  num- 
bers, everv  week  to  spend  Sunday  at  Hot  Springs, 
Virginia.  'Hot  Springs  has  never  been  so  affected  by 
this  habit  as  this  season,  but  it  is  a  recognized  factor 
of  life  there.  For  a  recent  Sunday  it  took  a  special 
train  of  six  cars  to  handle  New  York's  contribution  to 
the  throng  in  addition  to  the  regular  express  train 
service,  which  takes  passengers  as  well  for  Washing- 
ton Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia.  With  the  special 
service  visitors  leaving  New  York  on  Friday  or  Satur- 
day night  arrive  for  breakfast  on  the  following  morn- 
ing and  departing  on  Sunday  night  after  dinner  are 
in  New  York  again  at  eight  on  Monday  morning. 


James  |.  Hill  believes  that  "the  high  cost  of  living  IS 
the  beginning  of  every  national  decline."  and  so  slated 
in  a  visit  to  the  White  House  last  week. 

Miss  Sharlot  H.  Hall  has  been  appointed  official  his- 
torian of  Arizona,  the  first  woman  to  hold  a  salaried 
Territorial  office.  Miss  Hall  was  written  many  poi  ms 
for  the  magazines. 

Attorney-General    Major    of    Missouri    is    the    n 
popular  official  in  the  State,  haying  decided  that  opos- 
sums and  raccoons  may  be  hunted  at  any  time  without 
a  hunter's  license. 

Chung  Ling,  a  priest  of  Buddha,  well  versed  in  all 
the  mysterious  knowledge  that  is  secreted  in  those 
mystic' temples  of  the  plains  of  China,  is  a  student  m 
the  first  grade  of  the  Frankling  School  night  class  for 
foreigners,  Washington. 

Cardinal  Gibbons,  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  America,  and  the  only  cardinal  in  the  coun- 
try is  seventy-five  years  old.  He  drinks  buttermilk 
daily,  and  agrees  with  Professor  Metchmkoff  that  it 
makes  the  old  feel  young. 

Queen  Margherita  of  Italy  has  a  weakness  for  books 
of  "American   and   English   novelists.     She   also   ri 
English  and  American  magazines,  and  it  is  her  opinion 
that  the  American  school  of  short-story  writers  at  pres- 
ent is  the  best  in  the  world. 

Joseph  F  Smith,  nephew  of  the  Mormon  prophet 
and  present  head  of  the  Church  of  the  Latter  Day 
Saints,  is  seventy-one  years  old.  He  drove  an  ox  team 
in  crossing  the  plains  to  Salt  Lake  City  in  1Mb  and 
has  lived  to  see  the  city  in  Gentile  hands. 

Minneapolis  seems  to  appreciate  Emil  Oberhoffer. 
conductor  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra  there.  A  guar- 
anty fund  of  $50,000  a  year  for  five  years  has  been 
made  up  for  him,  and  he  will  use  his  best  eltorts  to 
create  an  orchestra  which  shall  rank  with  any  in 
America. 

Robert  T.  Lincoln,  now  sixty-six  years  old,  is  the 
eldest  and  the  only  one  now  surviving  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's three  sons.  He  is  at  present  president  of  the 
Pullman  Company.  Excepting  four  years  as  Secretary 
of  War  and  four  years  as  ambassador  to  England,  Mr. 
Lincoln  has  devoted  his  life  to  business  interests  in 
Chicago. 

Assistant  Professor  Henry  N.  Russell,  Ph.  D.,  of 
the  astronomical  department  of  Princeton  University, 
hastens  to  explain  that  no  bad  physical  effects  are  to 
be  anticipated  from  Halley's  comet,  and  that  the  elec- 
trical or  magnetic  effects  of  the  comet's  passage  would 
probably  be  detected  only  by  the  most  delicate  instru- 
ments. 

Dr  Louise  G  Robinovitch,  a  young  woman  from 
France  has  arrived  in  New  York  with  an  electrical 
machine  of  her  own  invention  which  she  declares  is 
capable  of  reanimating  men  or  animals  apparently  lite- 
less  from  a  shock  of  electricity.  In  a  public  experi- 
ment Dr  Robinovitch  succeeded  in  restoring  animation 
to  a  rabbit  which  had  been  electrocuted  and  pro- 
nounced dead. 

Sir  Edward  Morris,  the  premier  of  Newfoundland, 
has  long  been  the  strong  man  in  the  politics  of  the 
island  province.  He  was  born  in  St.  John  s.  graduated 
at  Ottawa  University,  and  became  the  leading  criminal 
lawyer  of  the  colony.  In  1885  he  went  into  politics 
and'  was  elected  to'  the  Canadian  Parliament  as  an 
Independent.  He  was  knighted  for  eminent  service 
connected  with  arbitration  of  the  French  shore  fisheries 
questions. 

Riccardo  Martin  is  the  first  American  tenor  ever 
engaged  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company.  He  was 
born  in  Kentucky  a  little  over  thirty  years  ago  and 
was  christened  Hugh,  which  he  afterward  changed  to 
Riccardo  to  oblige  a  manager  and  incidentally  to  avoid 
being  confused  with  another  tenor  named  Hughes.  He 
started  his  career  as  a  composer.  He  studied  in  France 
and  Italy,  and  began  to  sing  in  opera  in  1904,  first  at 
Nantes, 'afterward  at  Verona  and  Milan.  He  sang  in 
New  Orleans  with  the  San  Carlos  company  three  year. 
ago. 


Inyo  County.  California,  from  which  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  has  obtained  ample  water  rights,  also  contains 
within  its  borders  the  famous  Death  \  alley.  That  a 
water  supply  sufficient  for  a  city  of  a  million  people 
and  also  one  of  the  most  dreaded  and  forbidding 
deserts  on  earth  should  both  exist  not  only  in  the  same 
State  but  in  the  same  county,  is  an  illustration  ot 
those  strange  and  abrupt  transitions  in  the  tace  ot 
nature   for  which   California   is  noted. 

Engineers  are  figuring  on  piercing  Mont  Blanc  for  a 
double-track  electric  railroad.  The  tunnel  would  be 
ei"ht  miles  long  and  would  shorten  the  distance  be- 
tween Paris  and  Genoa  thirty  miles.  The  electric  rail- 
way up  Mont  Blanc  is  now  open  to  the  public  as  tar 
as  the  Col  de  Yoza.  5-195  feet  high. 

During  a  heavy  rain  at  Chillicothe,  Missouri,  light- 
ning killed  a  flock  of  ducks  Hying  oyer  the  home  of 
lacob  Bruner,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  city,  l.runer 
walked  into  his  yard  and  picked  up  forty-six  ot  the 
wild  fowl. 


lames  Keelev,  managing  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  was  the  first  to  collect  and  publish  national 
statistics  on  the  accidents  and  deaths  which  follow 
Fourth  of  lulv  celebrations.  His  interest  in  these  sta- 
tistics and' others  of  the  same  nature  is  vigilant  and 
continual.  He  seldom  leaves  the  corner  of  Dearborn 
and  Madison  Streets.  His  most  notable  breaking  away 
from  bis  life  work  was  when  be  starled  out  after 
Stensland.  the  fugitive  Chicago  banker,  and  since  the 
police  of  the  world  couldn't  locale  him,  traded  him  to 
northern  Africa  and  personally  retrieved  bun. 

Mine     Carmen-Mclis,    the    dramatic    soprano,    now 
singing    in    grand    opera    in    America,    is    known    as    a 
philosopher  and  poetess  of  scholarly  attainments.       re- 
vious  to  her  adoption  of  the  operatic  stage  Mmc.  Melis 
had   gained   recognition    for   her   literary   ability,     bnc 
published  iwo  books  of  poems,  which  met  with  imme- 
diate   success,    and    in    Rome,    where    she    resided,    her 
theses  on  ancient  and  modern  philosophy  were  regarded 
as  brilliant  and  comprehensive  contribution 
ture.     The  prima  donna  when  fifteen  ;     n 
a   thorough   Greek   scholar,  having 
\thcns  attending  the  best  academies. 
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CRIME  AND  THE  REPORTER. 

By  Billee  Glynn. 


It  was  in  the  cardroom  at  the  Press  Club,  and  there 
were  four  of  us,  the  most  intimate  of  friends,  and  we 
had  at  last  prevailed  upon  YVestcombe  to  tell  the  story. 
Five  years  before,  when  at  the  height  of  his  fame  as 
a  star  reporter,  having  made  good  in  every  big  city  in 
the  country,  he  had  unexpectedly,  and  without  reason 
apparently,  quit  the  game  and  become  a  hobo.  Two 
years  later,  it  is  true,  he  turned  up  again  with  a  fortune 
in  gold-dust  from  some  God-forsaken  spot  in  South 
America,  but  he  had  always  contended  that  this  was 
the  merest  after-chance,  a  run  of  luck  that  had  no  con- 
nection with  his  giving  up  his  profession.  His  man- 
ner in  the  matter,  indeed,  had  always  been  one  of 
mystery.  Now,  however,  to  us,  his  oldest  pals,  he  had 
finally  consented  to  unravel  himself — first  putting  us 
under  a  vow  of  silence.  He  spoke,  watching  the  play 
of  the  sparkling  Burgundy,  which  Stiles  had  poured  for 
him. 

"If  you  remember  the  city  editor  of  the  Jl'orld  five 
years  ago,"  he  said,  "you  will  remember  a  man  who 
was  a  model  city  editor.  Indeed,  he  was  pretty  nearly 
managing  editor  so  far  as  power  went.  He  printed 
'the  news'  and  nothing  but  'the  news,'  but  never  was 
he  known  to  pass  up  anything  that  was  'news'  through 
compassion  or  kindly  feeling.  He  was  a  machine  turn- 
ing out  a  twentieth-century  newspaper,  whose  duty  to 
the  public  as  a  recorder  of  happenings  admitted  of  no 
delicacies  to  individuals.  If  Clayton's  sister  had 
hanged  herself  he  would  have  printed  the  story  just  the 
same.  In  a  word,  so  far  as  his  job  went  he  was 
straight  business.  Most  city  editors  are  much  alike  in 
this  regard,  perhaps,  but  with  Clayton  it  was  more  a 
matter  of  iron-bound  principle.  Then  the  sheet  was 
independent,  quite  of  the  making  of  the  man,  and  many 
a  good  story  I  got  for  him  that  other  papers  were 
afraid  to  touch.  I  got  more,  indeed,  than  I  ever  wrote, 
for  I  was  thinking  of  politics  as  a  career  at  that  time, 
and  kept  some  tasty  dishes  to  myself  that  I  might,  if  I 
so  chose,  ask  a  ransom  for  them.  Besides  I  was  the 
star  reporter  in  town,  and  the  star  reporter  usually 
keeps  a  bludgeon  up  his  sleeve  to  wield  on  dull  days. 
It's  a  part  of  the  'profesh' — particularly  when  you 
think  the  scent  is  all  your  own.  Then  the  paper's 
policv  never  shifted  its  monocle.  Clayton  was  always 
good  to  publish  anything  with  the  facts  behind  it  at 
any  time,  as  he  was  never  known  to  withhold  anything 
with  the  facts  behind  it  that  you  had  once  turned  in  to 
him.  That  is  the  difference  between  American  and 
English  journalism.  Well,  one  day,  early  in  the  after- 
noon, when  there  was  little  doing  and  I  was  hanging 
around  the  editorial  room,  Clayton,  who  was  very  busy, 
nodded  to  the  telephone  on  his  desk  which  had  just 
rung.     'Take  this,'  he  said. 

"It  was  a  confidential  clerk  at  Thompson's  real  estate 
office  speaking,  a  young  fellow  with  newspaper  ambi- 
tions who  had  been  trying  to  get  on  the  World  for  six 
months,  and  he  was  handing  us  a  tip.  Thompson,  his 
boss,  he  related,  had  been  forged  on  for  five  hundred 
dollars  the  day  before  by  a  young  lady,  the  daughter  of 
an  aristocratic  Southern  family,  and  she  had  got  away 
with  it.  Her  father  and  Thompson  had  been  life-long 
enemies,  and  as  a  matter  of  private  vengeance,  and 
because  he  felt  sure  of  recovering  the  coin,  Thompson 
had  taken  the  matter  completely  out  of  the  bank's  hands, 
and  put  a  private  detective  agency  on  her  tracks.  They 
had  just  now  located  her,  but  the  arrest  was  not  going 
to  be  made  till  next  day.  Thompson,  it  seems,  had 
some  notion  of  interviewing  her  first,  knowing  that  her 
pride  on  seeing  him  would  cause  her  to  return  the 
money. 

"  'And  who  is  the  young  lady,  and  what  is  her 
address?'  I  asked,  when  I  had  thus  got  the  story  in 
substance,  under  promise  never  to  tell  who  had  given 
it  to  me. 

"  'Miss  Virginia  Dale,'  returned  the  voice  over  the 
phone.  'The  address,  2247  Second  Avenue.  And  now, 
Mr.  Clayton,  I  hope  you  will  remember  me.' 

"He  had  asked  for  the  city  editor,  of  course,  and 
thought  he  was  talking  to  him. 

"  T  will,'  I  replied,  not  making  known  that  I  wasn't 
Clayton.  And,  mind,  not  a  word  to  the  other  papers — 
and  you  need  not  call  me  again.  We  will  attend  to  it.' 
He  vowed  solemnly,  and  I  hung  up  the  receiver. 

"  A  kid  that  I  know,'  I  advised  Clayton,  'and  he 
thinks  he's  next  to  a  bit  of  forgery.  I'll  go  out  and 
see  about  it.' 

"Why  it  was  I  kept  the  facts  back  from  old  Clayton 
at  that  time  I  do  not  know — some  instinct  that  was 
beyond  me,  I  suppose.  Neither  did  I  notice  the  ques- 
tion that  still  waited  in  his  eyes — for  a  city  editor 
likes  to  be  informed  of  everything.  I  put  on  my  hat, 
lit  a  cigarette  carelessly,  and  walked  out.  Twenty 
minutes  later  I  dropped  off  a  car  and  was  at  No.  2247 
Second  Avenue  ringing  the  bell. 

"Was  Miss  Dale  in?  The  Irishwoman  who  had 
opened  to  me  ushered  me  straight  upstairs  and  knocked 
at  a  door  in  the  hall.  A  gentleman  to  see  you.  Miss 
Dale,'  she  announced.  Then,  unlike  the  usual,  inquisi- 
tive landlady,  she  pattered  quickly  downstairs  again. 
A  slender,  wonderfully  graceful  figure,  rearing  a  face 
as  perfect  as  a  flower,  and  with  great  star-like,  pas- 
sionate eye  J.  stood  in  the  doorway  regarding  me.  You 
have  seer  women  occasionally,  haven't  you,  that  you 
would  die  for,  if  they  asked  it,  the  very  first  time  you 
.'-.err.  Well,  she  was  one  of  them.'  Moreover, 'she 
;ly  girl.  My  breath  came  quickly  for  a  moment, 
red  myself. 


"T  am  Mr.  Westcombe  of  the  World,'  I  said. 
'There  is  a  little  matter  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about.' 

"  'Oh,  very  well,'  she  assented,  with  a  touch  of  pride, 
bowing  me  in. 

"I  walked  straight  to  a  little  centre  table,  picked  up 
a  vial  of  cocaine,  and  slipped  it  into  my  pocket.  'It 
seems  to  me,'  I  remarked,  turning  to  her,  'that  I  have 
come  just  in  time.' 

"She  faced  me  bravely  and  without  subterfuge.  'No, 
too  soon,'  she  corrected;  'just  a  little  too  soon.' 

"Something  divinely  tragic  was  in  her  face.  I  was 
so  stirred  I  did  not  speak.  Then,  in  a  moment,  she 
asked  me  what  I  wanted  of  her. 

"  'There's  a  fellow  called  Black  Thompson,  proprietor 
of  a  real  estate  office  down  town,  who  accuses  you  of 
forgery,'   I   stated  briefly. 

"  'It  is  true,'  she  acquiesced  quietly.  Then,  with  a 
sudden  tremor,  Are  the  officers  coming?  Oh,  give  me 
back  that  cocaine,  I  beg  of  you — or  I  will  do  some- 
thing desperate.'  She  came  a  step  toward  me,  her 
hands  clutching  each  other. 

"  'Please  be  calm,'  I  pleaded.  'They  are  not  coming. 
A  newspaper  man  is  always  six  days  ahead.'  I  drew 
up  a  chair  for  her.     'Sit  down.' 

"She  sat  down,  a  little  relieved. 

"  'What  I  want  you  to  do,'  I  went  on,  'is  to  tell  me 
the  whole  story — the  heart  story.  Perhaps  I  can  help 
you  in  some  way — perhaps  I  can't.  Has  Thompson 
ever  tried  to  pay  attentions  to  you?' 

"'Dear  heavens,  no!'  she  ejaculated.  'He  is  away 
past  fifty,  and  he  has  seen  me  only  rarely.  Then  I  am 
the  very  image  of  my  father,  and  he  hated  him. 
Thompson  was  a  rival  for  father's  first  wife,  you  see, 
and  he  claimed  because  she  died  two  years  after  the 
marriage  that  father  hadn't  treated  her  rightly.  But 
it  is  not  true' — she  leaned  toward  me  with  insistent 
earnestness;  T  can  direct  you  to  a  dozen  who  know 
better  and  who  knew  my  father.' 

"  T  quite  believe  you,'  I  said. 

"  'Then  father  married  my  mother,'  she  resumed,  'and 
there  were  two  of  us — Charlie  and  I.  It  was  through 
Charlie  that  Thompson  made  good  his  revenge.  We 
are  Southerners,  the  aristocratic  South' — she  smiled  as 
she  repeated  the  cant  phrase — 'and  our  estate,  though 
once  large,  did  not  yield  much,  so  that  Charlie  after 
his  education  had  to  take  to  business.  He  chose  bank- 
ing, and  was  making  his  way  very  well  until  he  met 
Thompson.  Thompson  was  racetrack  gambling  in  the 
South  and  claimed  to  be  successful.  Well,  finally,  hav- 
ing won  over  Charlie  without  our  knowledge,  he 
induced  him  to  get  in  on  the  racing  game,  and  before 
the  season  was  over  he  had  played  him  so  well  that  the 
bank  where  Charlie  worked  was  short  ten  thousand 
dollars.  Father  saved  him  only  by  mortgaging  the 
estate  and  paying  the  money  back.  Then  a  little  later 
we  found  that  Thompson  had  got  hold  of  the  mortgage 
through  an  agent.  The  second  year,  when  father  was 
unable  to  pay  back  a  certain  amount  and  meet  the 
interest,  as  the  paper  stipulated,  Thompson  turned  us 
out,  usurping  household  goods  and  everything.  They 
had  been  part  of  the  bargain,  you  see,  but  it  was  pretty 
hard.  However,  there  were  only  two  of  us  left,  father 
and  I,  for  Charlie  had  lost  himself  somewhere,  and 
mother  had  died  of  grief  at  his  disgrace.'  She  paused 
an  instant,  her  one  hand  gripping  her  shapely  wrist. 
T  can  still  see  her  white  face  on  the  pillow,'  she  whis- 
pered. 'It  is  terrible  to  die  of  grief,  isn't  it,  when 
death  itself  is  so  terrible,  too?' 

■  "  'Oh,  do  try  not  to  remember,"  I  enjoined,  moved 
in  a  way  that  made  me  a  stranger  to  myself.  'Is  your 
father  still  living?' 

"  'No,  he  was  quite  an  old  man,  and  his  having  to 
leave  the  estate  killed  him.  I  am  the  only  one  left. 
Since  that  time,  two  years  ago,  I  have  been  earning 
my  living  teaching  school  in  a  little  place  in  the  moun- 
tains.' 

"■And  could  you  prove  any  of  these  things  against 
Thompson  ?'  I  asked. 

"  'Why,  no,'  she  returned,  'none  of  them,  I  guess. 
One  can  not  prove  anything  against  a  man,  you  know, 
because  he  has  tempted  another  man  to  gamble,  nor 
because  he  claims  his  bargains.  And  perhaps  he,  on 
his  part,  might  be  even  able  to  show  that  he  was  a 
friend  to  us.  You  see,  he  offered  us  a  small  cottage 
next  to  the  big  house  to  live  in,  so  that  we  could  always 
look  on  our  downfall.' 

"'The  beast!'  I  ejaculated.  And  now  tell  me  about 
the  forgery.' 

"  T  don't  know  that  I  can  understand  it  myself,'  she 
said.  'I  have  been  in  town  nine  weeks  trying  to  get 
work  and  always  failing.  I  have  been  hungry  some  of 
the  time,  particularly  lately,  and  if  it  wasn't  for  the 
kindness  of  the  landlady  I  would  not  have  this  room. 
But  I  could  not  go  to  her  for  food,  too.  Well,  yester- 
day morning,  when  I  was  again  looking  for  work  and 
could  find  none,  I  met  Thompson  and  his  wife  face  to 
face  on  the  street.  She  was  all  smiles,  and  jewels,  and 
silks — and  I  don't  know,  it  just  seemed  as  if  she  had  no 
right  to  them.  She  isn't  a  lady,  you  know,  at  any 
rate  she  does  not  look  it — and  I  was  bred  one — perhaps 
I  had  better  say  my  mother  was  one.  Well,  that's  how 
it  came  about.  An  insane  idea  seized  me  (it  must  have 
been  insanity,  for  I  was  very  hungry  at  the  time)  to 
rob  Thompson  and  his  wife  as  he  had  robbed  my  mother 
and  the  rest  of  us — to  throw  the  money  away  some- 
where, if  nothing  else.  I  had  a  signature  of  his 
attached  to  a  letter  I  had  from  him  refusing  a  certain 
picture  of  my  father's  which  had  been  left  in  the  old 
home  and  which  I  had  asked  for — and  I  knew7  his  bank. 
The  whole  thing  was  done  in  an  hour — and  I  don't 
know  how  I  carried  it  through.     Oh,  I  can  not  say  any 


more  about  it — except  that  I  wrote  the  amount  on  the 
check  just  before  I  handed  it  to  the  cashier — and 
instead  of  making  it  five  thousand  as  I  intended,  my 
pen  somehow  wouldn't  write  more  than  five  hundred.' 

"  And  that  is  the  story,'  I  commented,  thinking 
hard. 

"  'That  is  the  story.  And  now  you  will  go  away  and 
leave  me!  And  oh!' — she  sprang  to  her  feet  suddenly, 
grasping  my  wrist  with  both  slender  hands — 'you  will 

promise  not  to  send  any  one  up  here  before '     Her 

eyes  trembled  and  shamed  instantly,  dropping  their  long 
lashes. 

"  'You  are  forgetting,'  I  smiled,  'that  I  have  the 
cocaine  in  my  pocket.  Anyway  I  am  not  going.  I 
only  got  up  to  use  your  telephone.  How  do  you  hap- 
pen to  have  one  in  the  room?' 

"  'It  used  to  be  the  landlady's  room.  You  are  not 
going  to  call  any  one,  remember.'  She  had  fronted  me 
quickly,  a  look  of  terror  in  her  eyes. 

"  'Only  Thompson,'  I  said. 

"Then  suddenly  her  nerves  seemed  to  give  away,  and 
she  sat  down  limply,  her  head  in  her  hands.  I  watched 
her  while  central  was  getting  my  number,  and  I  tell 
you,  gentlemen,  life  touched  me  and  came  to  me  then 
as  it  never  came  to  me  before.  Then,  in  a  moment,  I 
heard  Thompson's  voice  at  the  other  end  of  the  phone. 

"'This  is  Westcombe  of  the  Jl'orld  speaking,'  I  an- 
nounced; 'Westcombe  of  the  Jl'orld.  .  ■  .  Yes,  we 
know  each  other  very  well  indeed,  but  I  think  perhaps 
I  know  you  best.  Look  here,  Thompson,  I  signed  your 
name  to  a  check  for  five  hundred  bucks  yesterday,  and 
I  just  wanted  to  tell  vou  why  I  did  it.' 

"  'Oh,  you  mustn't,  you  mustn't !'  exclaimed  the  girl 
at  my  side,  trying  with  nervous  hands  to  get  the  phone 
from  me.  But  I  only  smiled  and  ordered  her  away. 
Thompson  I  could  hear  stuttering  for  speech. 

"  'You're  a  liar,  a  liar,'  he  hissed  in  a  rage.  'It  was  a 
woman  did  it — and  I  know  her — and  I  am  going  to  have 
her  prosecuted — and  to  the  extent  of  the  law.' 

"  'Not  so  fast,'  I  rejoined,  'or  you'll  break  a  blood- 
vessel, and  there  are  a  couple  of  good  stories  I  want 
to  publish  about  you  before  you  die.  I  tell  you  I  did 
forge  that  check,  and  the  woman  who  cashed  it  was  as 
innocent  as  a  baby  in  the  matter.  She  thought,  you  see. 
you  had  sent  her  the  check  through  me  as  being  money 
due  to  her  from  receipts  overstanding  the  mortgage 
when  you  went  through  that  little  stunt  of  selling  her 
people  out  down  South.  I  am  interested  in  her,  you 
understand,  and  since  she  wouldn't  accept  any  of  my 
money  and  starving,  I  thought  I  would  get  her  some 
of  yours.  So  I  brought  along  the  check  and  rigged  up 
a  story  of  how,  after  keeping  this  over-amount  till 
now,  conscience  had  at  last  smitten  you — particularly 
since  you  had  stolen  everything  else  from  Iter  family. 
.  .  .  Oh,  I  am  a  liar  again,  eh !  And  you  are  going 
to  quit  talking  to  me!  Well,  if  you  don't  listen  I'll 
publish  what  I  am  going  to  say — and  there  are  two 
things  I  want  you  to  do  immediately.  I  want  you  to 
inform  your  bank  that  it  was  all  a  mistake  about  the 
forgery,  and  I  want  you  also  to  so  inform  your  private 
detective  agency  and  to  take  off  its  hounds.  I  am  glad 
that  as  a  man  of  guilty  conscience  you  do  not  seem  to 
like  the  city  force  of  sleuths  well  enough  to  collabo- 
rate with  them,  or  we  might  have  more  difficulty  hush- 
ing this  matter  up.  .  .  .  Oh,  it's  not  going  to  be 
hushed  up,  eh !  And  I  and  the  young  lady  can  go  to 
hell!  Very  well,  then,  tomorrow  morning  the  World 
will  publish  a  full  "inside"  account  of  your  affair  with 
the  woman  on  Twelfth  Street,  which  will  ruin  your 
home  and  shame  your  daughter  out  of  society ;  and  fol- 
lowing that  story,  along  with  a  two-column  picture  of 
yourself,  will  be  another  one  telling  how  much  money 
Millionaire  James  Bagot  paid  you  to  let  him  off  and 
perjure  yourself  in  his  defense  in  your  capacity  of 
sheriff.  Complete  evidence  will  be  given — and  this,  I 
think,  will  knock  on  the  head  for  all  time  your  ambition 
to  be  mayor.' 

"'My  God!'  pleaded  the  voice  over  the  phone,  'be 
careful !  Some  one  else  may  be  on  the  line.  Suppos- 
ing central  were  listening !  Not  another  word  !  Listen 
— I'll  do  what  you  want  of  me — I'll  do  it  now.  I  am 
not  saying  that  I  am  guilty  of  these  other  things — I 
am  innocent,  in  fact — but  I'll  do  it  just  the  same.  And 
you  will  promise  never  to  stir  anything  up  against 
me?' 

"  'Yes.  if  in  half  an  hour,  when  I  phone  your  bank 
and  detective  agency,  everything  has  been  fixed.  And 
you  had  also  better  take  a  few  other  precautions,  for 
if  anything  appears  in  any  of  the  other  papers  I'll  hold 
you  responsible.' 

"  'I'll  see  to  it.  I'll  command  everybody  to  keep 
quiet.  One  of  the  detectives  is  here  now,  and  I  will  go 
and  explain  to  him  that  it  was  all  a  mistake.' 

"  'Very  well,  do  so,'  I  said ;  'and  thank  Heaven  you 
got  out  of  it  so  easy.  The  World,  you  know,  hates  you 
like  snakes,  and  I  am  really  not  doing  the  right  thing 
by  the  paper.  ...  Go  and  lunch  with  you?  I  am  be 
damned  if  I  will.  But  you  can  depend  on  me.  .  .  . 
No,  it's  a  clear  score,  and  you  needn't  worry  about  the 
future.  I  agree  to  forget  what  I  know  about  you,  and 
no  charges  will  be  brought  at  any  time.' 

"I  turned,  hanging  up  the  receiver,  and  smiled  in  the 
face  of  the  young  lady,  standing  there  in  a  dumfounded 
way  at  my  elbow.  Several  times  during  the  conversa- 
tion I  had  felt  a  nervous,  restraining  touch  on  my  arm. 
Then  I  laughed  suddenly  at  the  look  of  childish  grati- 
tude that  flooded  her  eyes. 

"  'I  am  free?'  she  gasped.     'Free  again?' 

"  'As  the  wind,'  I  replied. 

"'But  how  could  you  so  dishonor  yourself  for  me? 
Oh,  really  I  must  tell  them  the  truth!' 


November  27,  1909. 
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"I  seized  the  hands  with  which  she  had  unconsciously 
clasped  mine  and  sat  her  down  in  a  chair.  'Now  don't 
be  foolish,'  1  enjoined,  'or  I  shall  lose  my  good  opinion 
of  you.  Newspaper  men  are  all  black  anyway,  and  an 
extra  wipe  or  so  doesn't  matter.  This  is  the  money, 
isn't  it?  You  had  it  all  boxed  up  and  were  going  to 
return  it  to  him?'  I  had  put  out  my  hand  to  a  square 
package  on  the  table. 

"  'Yes,'  she  admitted  eagerly,  'the  money — untouched.' 

"  'Very  well.*  I  said;  'send  it  back  to  him.  And  now 
listen — and  don't  raise  any  objections  or  I'll  take  it  as 
an  insult — I  am  going  to  give  you  a  dollar  now.  and 
send  you  twenty-five  dollars — till  you  are  able  to  pay 
it  back.'  I  threw  a  dollar  piece  on  her  lap  and  went  to 
get  my  hat,  but  half  way  turned  and  glanced  back  at 
her.  She  had  risen  and  was  looking  at  me  strangely — 
breeding,  gratitude,  the  depth  and  pride  of  her  woman- 
hood struggling  in  her  eves. 

"  'There  will  be  no  use  returning  it  to  me,'  I  sug- 
gested, 'as  I  am  leaving  the  Il'orld  tonight  and  going 
south." 

"  'But  when  am  I  to  see  you  again — when  am  I  to  see 
you  again  when  I  am  myself — to  thank  you?' 

"  'When  I  come  back  to  town.'  I  said.  'I  will  make 
it  a  point  to  find  you.'  That  was  all — only  I  can  never 
forget  the  beautiful,  childish,  grateful  look  of  her  as 
she  stood  there  in  the  centre  of  the  room  looking  after 
me  as  I  passed  out.  She  came  to  the  door  and  stood 
so,  too.  watching  me  as  I  ran  down  the  stairs. 

"I  did  not  leave  the  World  that  night.  I  stayed  on  a 
week  longer  to  see  that  things  went  right,  and  instead 
of  twenty-five  dollars  I  sent  her  two  hundred.  Then, 
following  a  streak  notion,  I  went  to  South  America  and 
came  back,  as  you  know',  rich  in  gold-dust.  I  found 
the  girl  by  accident — though  I  was  looking  for  her — 
met  her  on  the  street  one  day.  She  had  been  working 
as  private  secretary  to  a  woman,  some  head  of  a 
society,  and  had  my  money  ready  for  me — saved  up,  and 
put  away  by  itself.  She  had  used  seventy-five  dollars 
of  it,  she  said,  before  she  got  the  position.  Boys,  I  am 
not  going  to  tell  you  how  my  wife  admitted  she  loved 
me,  or  how  I  asked  her  to  marry  me — but  one  or  two  of 
you  have  met  her." 

"Heavens!"  gasped  Garry.  "What  a  woman — and  it 
was  she !" 

"Only  between  ourselves,"  advised  Westcombe  warn- 
in  gly. 

"But  why  did  you  leave  the  World?"  insisted  Stiles. 

"Because  I  had  suddenly  realized  the  number  of 
women  in  distress  I  had  written  up  in  the  newspaper 
way  and  whom  I  hadn't  fallen  in  love  with — women 
whose  stories  had  not  reached  my  heart,  and  whose  sins, 
most  often  committed  innocently,  had  gone  to  the  world 
in  glaring  headlines  to  make  a  mark  of  them  and  send 
them  to  the  devil  before  their  time." 

San  "Francisco,  November,  1909. 


THE  UNDISCOVERED  POLE. 

Lieutenant  Shackleton  Writes  Two  Volumes  on  His  Voyage 
10  the  Antarctic. 


A  Thanksgiving. 


Long  enough   have   I   lived  and   sought   to   know   the  value   of 

things. 
To  know  the  gold  from  the  tinsel,   to  judge  the  clowns   from 

the  kings ; 
Love  have  I  known  and  been  glad  of.  joys  of  the  earth  have 

been  mine. 
But  today  do  I  give  my  thanks  for  a  rarer  gift  and  fine. 

For  the  friendship  of  true  women,  Lord,  that  hath  been  since 
the  world  had  breath, 

Since  a  woman  stood  at  a  woman's  side  to  comfort  through- 
birth   and  death. 

You  have  made  us  a  bond  of  mirth  and  tears  to  last  forever 
and  eye — 

For  the  friendship  of  true  women.  Lord,  take  you  my  thanks 
today. 

Now  much  have  I  found  to  be  glad  of,  much  have  I  sorrowed 

for. 
But   naught    is   better   to    hear   than    foot    of    a    friend    at    the 

door ; 
And  naught  is  better  to   feel  than  the  touch  of  a   sister  hand 
That    says,   "What   are   words   between   us — I    know   and   may 

understand." 

For  the  friendship  of  true  women,  Lord,  that  hath  lasted  since 
time   began. 

That  is  deeper  far  and  finer  far  than  the  friendship  of  man  to 
man  ; 

For  the  tic  of  a  kinship  wonderful  that  holds  us  as  blood- 
bonds   may — 

For  the  friendship  of  true  women,  Lord,  take  you  my  thanks 
today. 

Many   the   joys    I    have    welcomed,    many   the   joys    that    have 

passed. 
But  this  is  the  good  unfailing  and  this  is  the  peace  that  shall 

last ; 
From  love  that  dies  and  love  that  lies  and  love  that  must  cling 

and  sting 
Back  to  the  arms  of  our  sisters  we  turn  for  our  comforting. 

For  the  friendship  of  true  women,  Lord,  that  hath  been  and 
ever  shall  be 

Since  a  woman  stood  at  a  woman's  side  at  the  cross  of  Cal- 
vary ; 

For  the  tears  we  weep  and  the  trusts  we  keep  and  the  self- 
same prayers  we  pray — 

For  the  friendship  of  true  women,  Lord,  fake  you  my  thanks 
today. 


-Theodosia  Garrison. 


When  Wilbur  Wright  made  his  flight  at  Andoon. 
France,  science  put  its  stamp  of  approval  on  his  flying 
machine.  On  that  same  occasion  Mr.  Wright  fulfilled 
the  terms  of  his  contract  with  Lazere  Weiller  for  the 
sale  of  his  patents  in  France  for  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  This  opened  the  avenue  to  a  new  industry. 
A  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  aeroplanes  will  be  built 
near  Dunkerque,  and  the  work  of  manufacture  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Weiller. 

m»^ 

Thomas  A.  Edison  predicts  that  within  the  next 
twenty  vears  the  art  of  molding  concrete  will  reach  a 
marvelous  degree  of  perfection  in  architecture. 


Lieutenant  Shackleton  has  not  made  us  wait  long 
for  his  record  of  the  Antarctic  voyage  of  the  Nimrod. 
It  reaches  us  in  two  impressive  volumes  brightly  and 
interestinglv  written,  printed  in  bold  and  comfortable 
type,  and  enriched  by  over  three  hundred  illustrations 
that  seem  to  be  of  unusual  merit  in  view  of  the  dif- 
ficulties under  which  the  photographs  were  secured. 
About  a  dozen  of  these  illustrations  are  in  color  and 
there  are  also  diagrams,  maps,  and  a  portrait  frontis- 
piece. 

The  volumes  are  well  arranged  to  gratify  the  different 
kinds  of  curiosity  that  they  will  evoke.  In  his  direct 
narrative  Lieutenant  Shackleton  confines  himself  to  a 
general  description  of  the  voyage,  its  incidents,  dan- 
gers, triumphs,  and  disappointment,  such  as  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  average  intelligence  that  is  uncon- 
cerned with  scientific  technicalities.  Those  who  wish 
to  know  the  precise  results  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view  will  find  them  at  copious  length  in  the  second 
volume.  Thus  Professor  Davids,  the  professor  of 
geology  who  accompanied  the  expedition,  occupies 
nearly  two  hundred  pages.  Biological  reports  are  writ- 
ten by  Raymond  E.  Priestley,  still  other  scientific  de- 
partments falling  to  James  Murray  and  Douglas  Maw- 
son.  The  specialist  is  therefore  amply  provided  for, 
while  to  the  general  reader  is  given  a  book  of  travel, 
exploration,  and  adventure  second  to  no  other  in  its 
sustained  interest  and  graphic  description. 

From  a  work  so  full  of  good  things,  so  carefully 
written  with  a  view  to  direct  and  popular  narrative 
and  covering  so  many  departments  of  human  interest, 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  select  passages  that  shall  be 
in  any  way  representative.  Lieutenant  Shackleton's 
party  seems  to  have  had  all  the  unity  of  a  family. 
He  is  tireless  in  describing  their  uncomplaining  devo- 
tion, their  resourcefulness,  good  temper,  and  activity, 
and  in  ascribing  to  them  the  chief  credit  of  achieve- 
ment. Recording  the  privations  of  the  final  dash  that 
brought  them  to  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  geo- 
graphical pole,  he  says: 

We  are  full  tonight,  and  this  is  the  last  time  we  will  be  for 
many  a  long  day.  After  dinner  we  discussed  the  situation, 
and  we  have  decided  to  still  further  reduce  our  food.  We 
have  now  nearly  500  miles,  geographical,  to  do  if  we  are  to 
get  to  the  pole  and  back  to  the  spot  where  we  are  at  the 
present  moment.  We  have  one  month's  food,  but  only  three 
weeks"  biscuit,  so  we  are  going  to  make  each  week's  food  last 
ten  days.  We  will  have  one  biscuit  in  the  morning,  three  at 
mid-day.  and  two  at  night.  It  is  the  only  thing  to  do.  To- 
morrow we  will  throw  away  everything  except  the  most  abso- 
lute necessities.  Already  we  are,  as  regards  clothes,  down 
to  the  limit,  but  we  must  trust  to  the  old  sledge-runners  and 
dump  the  spare  ones.  One  must  risk  this.  We  are  very  far 
away  from  all  the  world,  and  home  thoughts  have  been  much 
with  us  today,  thoughts  interrupted  by  pitching  forward  into 
a  bidden  crevasse  more  than  once.  Ah,  well,  we  shall  see 
all  our  own  people  when  the  work  here  is  done.  Marshall 
took  our  temperatures  tonight.  We  are  all  two  degrees  sub- 
normal, but  as  fit  as  can  be.  It  is  a  fine  open-air  life  and 
we  are  getting  south. 

Writing  at  a  later  date  and  when  it  became  evident 
that  the  pole  was  out  of  reach,  he  says: 

January  2. — Terribly  hard  work  today.  We  started  at  6  :45 
a.  m.  with  a  fairly  good  surface,  which  soon  became  very  soft. 
We  were  sinking  in  over  our  ankles,  and  our  broken  sledge, 
by  running  sideways,  added  to  the  drag.  We  have  been 
going  uphill  all  day,  and  tonight  are  11,034  feet  above  sea- 
level.  It  has  taken  us  all  day  to  do  ten  miles  450  yards, 
though  the  weights  are  fairly  light.  A  cold  wind,  with  a 
temperature  of  minus  14  degrees  Fahrenheit,  goes  right 
through  us  now,  as  we  are  weakening  from  want  of  food, 
and  the  high  altitude  makes  every  movement  an  effort,  espe- 
cially if  we  stumble  on  the  march.  My  head  is  giving  me 
trouble  all  the  time.  Wild  seems  the  most  fit  of  us.  God 
knows  we  are  doing  all  we  can,  but  the  outlook  is  serious  if 
this  surface  continues  and  the  plateau  gets  higher,  for  we 
are  not  traveling  fast  enough  to  make  our  food  spin  out  and 
get  back  to  our  depot  in  time.  I  can  not  think  of  failure  yet. 
I  must  look  at  the  matter  sensibly  and  consider  the  lives  of 
those  who  are  with  me.  I  feel  that  if  we  go  on  too  far  it 
will  be  impossible  to  get  back  over  this  surface,  and  then  at! 
the  results  will  be  lost  to  the  world.  We  can  now  definitely 
locate  the  South  Pole  on  the  highest  plateau  in  the  world. 
and  our  geological  work  and  meteorology  will  be  of  the  great- 
est use  to  science  ;  but  all  this  is  not  the  pole.  Man  can  only 
do  his  best,  and  we  have  arrayed  against  us  the  strongest 
forces  of  nature.  This  cutting  south  wind  with  drift  plays  the 
mischief  with  us,  and  after  ten  hours  of  struggling  against  it 
one  pannikin  of  food  with  two  biscuits  and  a  cup  of  cocoa 
does  not  warm  one  up  much.  I  must  think  over  the  situation 
carefully  tomorrow,  for  time  is  going  on  and  food  is  going 
also. 

As  is  usual  with  starving  men  there  was  an  irresist- 
ible charm  in  planning  the  future  meals  awaiting  them 
in  civilization,  although  there  were  times  when  civiliza- 
tion seemed  rather  more  distant  than  the  kingdom  of 
heaven : 

It  is  with  strange  feelings  that  I  look  back  over  our  notes 
and  see  the  wonderful  meals  that  we  were  going  to  have.  We 
used  to  tell  each  other,  with  perfect  seriousness,  about  the 
new  dishes  that  we  had  thought  of.  and  if  the  dish  met  with 
general  approval  ihere  would  lie  a  chorus  of.  "Ah  !  That's 
good."  Sometimes  there  would  be  an  argument  as  to  whether 
a  suggested  dish  was  really  an  original  invention,  or  whether 
it  di'l  not  too  nearly  resemble  something  that  we  had  already 
tasted  in  happier  days.  The  "Wild  roll"  was  admitted  to  be 
the  liich-water  mark  of  gastronomic  luxury.  Wild  proposed 
that  the  cook  should  take  a  supply  of  well-seasoned  mince 
meat,  wrap  it  in  rashers  of  fat  bacon,  and  place  around  the 
whole  an  outer  covering  of  rich  pastry,  so  that  it  would  take 
the  form  of  a  big  sausage-roll.  Then  this  roll  would  be  Fried 
with  plenty  of  fat.  My  best  dish,  which  I  must  admit  I  put 
forward  with  a  good  deal  of  pride  as  we  marched  over  the 
snow,  was  a  sardine  pasty,  made  by  placing  well-fried  sar- 
dines inside  pastry.  At  least  ten  tins  of  sardines  were  to  lie 
emptied  on  to  a  bed  of  pastry,  and  the  whole  then  rolled  up 
and  cooked,  preparatory  to  its  division  into  four  equal  por- 
tion*. I  remember  one  day  Marshall  came  forward  with  a 
proposal  for  a  thick  roll  of  suet  pudding  with  plenty  of  jam 
all    over   it,    and    there   arose   quite   a    heated    argument   as   to 


whether  lie  could   fairly  claim  this  di~b  to  be  an  invention,  or 
whether  it  was  nol  the  jam  roll  already  known  to  the  b 
wives  "i  civilization.      1  here  was  oik-  point  on  which  we  were 

all   agreed,  and  that   was  thai    ■■■■  ■       id    i 

iliin^s    of    that    sort    at    "ur    future   meals.      The    ilea    of    C-iting 

such  elusive  stuff  as  jelly  had  no  appeal  to  us  at  all. 

Winter  quarters  in  the  ship  were  fairly  comfurtable. 
The  generosity  of  friends  had  provided  many  ways 
for  occupation  and  amusement.  There  were  game-  in 
abundance,  music  from  a  gramophone,  a  typewriter,  a 
sewing  machine,  and  a  printing  outfit.  There  being  no 
printers  in  the  party  the  mastery  of  the  printing 
material  was  a  matter  of  time  and  patience,  but  that 
a  book  was  actually  produced  shows  what  car! 
accomplished  by  a  combination  of  patience  and  en- 
thusiasm:     • 

When  we  had  settled  down  in  the  winter  ijuarters,  Joyce 
and  Wild  set  up  the  little  hand-press  and  sorted  out  the  type, 
these  preliminary  operations  taking  up  all  their  spare  time 
for  some  days,  and  then  they  started  to  set  and  print  the 
various  contributions  that  were  sent  in  by  members  of  the 
expedition.  The  early  days  of  the  printing  department  were 
not  exactly  happy,  for  the  two  amateur  typesetters  found 
themselves  making  many  mistakes,  and  when  they  had  at  last 
"set  up"  a  page,  made  all  the  necessary  corrections,  and  printed 
off  the  necessary  required  number  of  copies,  they  had  to 
undertake  the  laborious  work  of  "dissing,"  that  is.  of  dis- 
tributing the  type  again.  They  plodded  ahead  steadily,  how- 
ever, and  soon  became  more  skillful,  until  at  the  end  of  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  they  could  print  two  pages  in  a 
day.  A  lamp  had  to  be  placed  under  the  type-rack  to  keep  it 
warm,  and  a  lighted  candle  was  put  under  the  inking-plaie.  so 
that  the  ink  would  keep  reasonably  thin  in  consistency.  The 
great  trouble  experienced  by  the  printers  at  first  was  in 
securing  the  right  pressure  on  the  printing-plate  and  even 
inking  of  the  page,  but  experience  showed  them  where  they 
had  been  at  fault. 

The  exploration  of  Mount  Erebus,  the  most  south- 
erly of  all  volcanoes,  provides  material  for  a  fascinating 
portion  of  the  book.  The  mountain  was  ascended,  the 
crater  examined  and  photographed,  and  a  large  amount 
of  data  collected : 

In  our  winter  quarters  on  the  present  occasion  we  had  a  far 
better  opportunity  for  observing  the  summit  of  the  volcano,  for 
we  were  only  about  fifteen  miles  off,  and  from  our  point  of  view 
the  slope  of  the  mountain  was  more  gentle  towards  the  summit. 
Immediately  we  stepped  outside  the  door  of  the  hut  we  were 
in  full  view  of  the  greater  part  of  the  mountain.  The  observer 
taking  the  meteorological  observations  every  two  hours  had 
the  mountain  in  sight,  and  as  Erebus  was  our  meteorological 
observatory,  to  the  crown  of  which  we  always  looked  for  indi- 
cations of  wind-currents  at  that  elevation,  we  naturally  saw 
every  phase  of  activity  produced  by  the  fires  within.  It  was 
for  this  reason,  no  doubt,  that  during  the  period  of  our  stay 
in  these  regions,  more  especially  through  the  winter  months, 
we  were  able  to  record  a  fairly  constant  condition  of  activity 
on  the  mountain.  It  became  quite  an  ordinary  thing  to  hear 
reports  from  men  who  had  been  outside  during  the  winter 
that  there  was  a  "strong  glow  on  Erebus."  These  glows  at 
times  were  much  more  vivid  than  at  others.  On  one  particu- 
lar occasion,  when  the  barometer  showed  a  period  of  extreme 
depression,  the  glow  was  much  more  active,  waxing  and 
waning  at  intervals  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  through  the  night, 
and  at  other  times  we  have  seen  great  bursts  of  flame  crown- 
ing the  crater. 

The  care  of  the  ponies  occupied  much  time,  and  the 
loss  was  severely  felt  when  some  of  these  useful  little 
animals  died  from  eating  sand  for  lack  of  salt: 

During  the  winter  months  those  of  us  who  generally  took 
the  ponies  out  for  exercise  got  to  learn  the  different  traits 
and  character  of  each  individual  animal.  Every  one  of  them 
seemed  to  possess  more  cunning  and  sense  than  the  ordinary 
broken-in  horse  at  home,  and  this  cunning,  when  put  into 
practice  to  gain  any  end  of  their  own.  was  a  constant  source 
of  petty  annoyance  to  us.  Quan  was  the  worst  offender,  his 
particular  delight  being  to  bite  through  his  head  rope  and 
attack  the  bales  of  fodder  stacked  behind  him  ;  then,  when  we 
put  a  chain  on  to  prevent  this,  he  deliberately  rattled  it  against 
the  side  of  the  hut,  which  kept  us  awake.  The  wall  of  the 
hut  was  sheathed  with  galvanized  iron,  and  shortly  after  the 
ponies  entered  the  stable,  as  they  started  to  gnaw  the  ropes, 
a  line  of  wire  had  been  stretched  fore  and  aft  along  the 
stables  to  which  to  make  fast  the  head  rope.  Quan  used  to 
take  this  line  between  his  teeth  and  pull  back  as  far  as 
possible  and  then  let  it  go  with  a  bang.  We  tried  keeping  his 
nose-bag  on.  but  within  a  few  hours  he  would  have  worked 
a  hole  in  this  and  started  again  on  the  rone.  On  going  into 
the  stables  to  try  and  stop  his  mischief,  one's  annoyance 
invariably  passed  away  on  seeing  the  intelligent  look  on  the 
delinquent's  face,  as  he  rolled  his  eye  round  and  leered  at 
one  as  though  to  say:  "Ha!  Got  the  best  of  you  again." 
At  last  old  Quan  was  tethered  by  his  fore  and  hind  legs,  the 
ridge  rope  was  taken  away,  and  peace  reiyned.  as  a  rule,  in 
the  stables.  He  at  first  suffered  from  eating  sand,  and  we 
had  to  use  great  care  to  prevent  him  getting  at  it  again,  he 
being  greatly  addicted  to  the  practice;  if  he  were  given  the 
smallest  opportunity  down  would  go  his  head  and  he  would  be 
crunching  a  mouthful  of  the  loose  volcanic  material. 

The  Xijnrod  party  passed  the  winter  of  1908  in 
McMurdo  Sound.  It  was  during  the  autumn  of  that 
year  that  Mount  Erebus  was  explored,  and  in  the 
following  spring  three  sledging  parties  left  the  ship. 
One  went  south  and  made  a  southerly  record,  another 
reached  the  South  Magnetic  Pole  for  the  first  time. 
and  the  third  surveyed  the  mountain  ranges  west  'if 
McMurdo  Sound.  To  the  first  party  is  due  the  credit 
of  the  discovery  that  a  great  chain  of  mountains  ex- 
tends from  the  eighty-second  parallel  to  the  eighty- 
sixth  parallel,  that  other  great  ranges  continue  to  the 
south  and  southwest,  and  that  between  them  flows  one 
of  the  largest  glaciers  in  the  world,  leading  to  an 
inland  plateau  which  has  a  height  of  11,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  This  plateau  presumably  extends  beyond  the 
geographical   South  Pole. 

Although  Lieutenant  Shackleton  did  not  reach  the 
pole,  his  voyage  was  far  from  being  a  failure.  He 
measurably  advanced  the  confines  of  discovery  and 
facilitated  all  future  efforts.  Moreover,  he  has  been 
enabled  to  give  us  one  of  the  most  fascinating  bonks 
of  the  day,  a  book  notable  not  only  for  its  record  of 
achievement,  but  for  its  picture  of  human  courage  and 
endurance. 

"The  Heart  of  the  Antarctic."  by  E.  H.   ^ 
Published   by    the    I.    B.    Lipp 
delphia;  $10.* 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


American  Foreign  Policy,  by  A  Diplomatist. 
Published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pnay,  Boston  and  New  York;   $1.25. 

The  author  gives  effective  voice  to  ideas 
that  already  are  much  in  the  minds  of 
thoughtful  observers  of  world  events.  Those 
events  have  already  been  too  strong  for  the 
traditions  of  American  foreign  policy,  too 
strong  for  the  isolation  that  was  once  our 
chief  security.  The  part  of  prudence  is  to 
take  stock  of  the  situation,  to  realize  that 
there  are  now  many  points  of  contact  be- 
tween American  and  European  interests  and 
that  America  has  been  forced  into  the  mael- 
strom of  world  politics  and  must  play  her 
cards  accordingly.  There  may  be  time- 
honored  political  axioms  that  have  outworn 
their  utility,  that  have  even  become  danger- 
ous under  new  conditions  that  were  unfore- 
seen a  few  years  ago. 

The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
successful  compression  of  his  subject  into 
such  small  compass.  He  glances  at  our  rela- 
tions with  Europe  that  have  necessarily  be- 
come more  intimate  than  ever  before.  He 
shows  us  the  developments  that  have  fol- 
lowed upon  our  Pacific  acquisitions  and  their 
effect  upon  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  to  a 
certain  extent  has  been  abrogated  by  our  own 
expansion.  America  is  now  producing  more 
than  she  can  consume  and  foreign  markets 
have  become  vita!  to  her  existence.  Inas- 
much as  foreign  markets  are  open  to  the  com- 
petition of  the  world  America  finds  herself 
in  a  process  of  competition  which  lays  unac- 
customed duties  upon  the  shoulders  of  states- 
manship and  diplomacy. 

The  main  object  of  the  volume  is  to  plead 
for  a  new  diplomacy,  a  diplomacy  of  train- 
ing, of  independence,  and  capacity.  The  old 
order  is  passing  away,  but  not  so  quickly  as 
it  should  if  we  may  believe  the  report  that 
one  of  the  Illinois  senators  pleaded  with  Mr. 
Knox  against  Mr.  Crane's  appointment  to 
China  on  the  ground  that  so  large  a  place — 
and  salary — should  be  given  to  "one  of  the 
boys  who  have  done  the  hard  work."  Euro- 
pean diplomacy  is  a  profession  and  its  ap- 
pointments are  the  culmination  of  long  years 
of  apprenticeship.  It  is  against  the  highly 
trained  specialist  that  we  have  been  sending 
our  tyros,  "the  boys,"  who  no  doubt  are  of 
marked  capacity  but  utterly  unversed  in  the 
game. 

Precedents,  of  course,  die  hard,  but  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  see  ourselves  diplomat- 
ically ousted  from  markets  that  have  become 
essential  to  us  for  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
tory we  must  be  ready  to  shape  the  means 
to  the  end  and  to  fight  for  our  rights  by 
something  more  tangible  than  the  repetition 
of  political  formulas.  And  a  reformed  diplo- 
matic service  is  the  first  essential. 


Henry  in  Search  of  a  Wife,  by  Alphonse 
Courlander.  Published  by  Brentano's, 
New  York. 
This  is  well  described  as  a  fantasy  of  sen- 
timent, and  for  anything  quite  so  good  of  its 
kind  we  must  go  hack  to  Sterne's  "Senti- 
mental Journey,"  to  which  it  bears  some  re- 
semblance. The  hero,  a  middle-aged  bache- 
lor, in  despair  at  the  obdurate  heart  of  Mrs. 
Jardine  and  resenting  that  lady's  determina- 
tion to  marry  him  to  her  niece,  undertakes 
a  European  tour  in  search  of  a  wife.  He 
tells  us  charmingly  of  his  ruminative  progress. 
his  half-hearted  attempts  to  discern  the 
guiding  finger  of  Providence,  his  illusions  and 
his  disillusions.  He  is  a  lovable  bachelor, 
manly,  tender,  and  chivalrous,  and  with  that 
kind  of  quaint  humor  which  is  among  the 
surest  indices  of  character.  "Henry  in 
Search  of  a  Wife"  is  not  for  those  who  love 
stirring  incident,  but  it  will  charm  the  reader 
who  admires  literary  sincerity  and  the  more 
subtle   aspects    of   sentiment. 


The    Lords    of    High    Decision,    by    Meredith 
Xicholson.       Published      bv       Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.,   New   York;   $1.50. 
The   author   is   to   be   congratulated   upon   a 
sinewy    story    that   complies  with    most    of   the 
accepted    canons    of    fiction    and    that    is    un- 
usually rich  in  well-drawn  characters.    Colonel 
Roger    Craighill    is    a    Pittsburg    merchant    of 
the  "best  citizen"  type,  always  ready  to  write 
open  letters  to  the  President  on  philanthropic 
and    reform    movements    sufficiently    removed 
from    ihe    practical    politics    of    Pittsburg,    to 
issue  reassuring  financial  statements,  or  to  do 
anything  else  that  brings  his  name  into  public 
alliance    with    Providence.      His    son    Wayne, 
who    is    the    hero    of    the    story,    is    a    strong, 
virile    character    whose    reckless    dissipations 
are  the  one  bar  to  his  success,  and  when   the 
colonel   announces  that  he  is  about  to  take  a 
second    wife    and    shows    her    portrait    to    his 
son   and  daughter,   Wayne  recognizes  the  girl 
as   an    old    flame   of   his    own.      Complications 
seem    inevitable   in   spite   of   the  young  wife's 
determination  to   be  good.      Indeed   the   story 
must   have   V  ^en   written    in   another  way   but 
for  the  intervention  of  Miss  Morley.  a  young 
art    student     who    is    a    protegee    of    Wayne's 
nd     vhose   lofty   character   and   beauty 
emptive' forces   in   Wayne's   life. 
•  rable     feature    of     the     story*     is 
manful      and      successful      struggle 


against  his  weakness  and  his  final  reconcilia- 
tion with  his  father,  whom  he  naturally 
despises.  We  should  have  liked  to  sec  some 
more  positive  disposition  of  the  colonel's  girl 
wife,  who  discovers  that  her  husband  is  a 
solemn  and  pretentious  humbug,  but  after  all 
there  is  a  touch  of  the  adventuress  about 
her  and  perhaps  she  has  earned  her  disillu- 
sionment. Other  excellently  done  characters 
are  Wayne's  chauffeur,  who  gives  his  life  to 
his  master ;  the  clergyman  Paddock,  who 
knows  nothing  about  theology  but  everything 
about  philanthropy ;  and  that  grim  and  in- 
scrutable fellow,  Walsh,  who  thinks  that  his 
adoring  employees  are  afraid  of  him.  The 
picture  of  Pittsburg  life  is  satisfactorily 
worked,  and  the  sum  total  is  a  good  American 
novel  that  reinforces  its  tightly  drawn  thread 
of  narrative  by  a  carefully  worked  and 
realistic  detail. 


New  Poems,  by   Richard   Le   Gallienne.     Pub- 
lished by  John  Lane,  New  York. 

Mr.  Le  Gallienne  shows  no  trace  of  precipi- 
tancy in  his  new  volume.  Certainly  nothing 
has  been  included  without  a  cautious  scrutiny 
of  its  value  or  with  the  possibility  of  further 
polish,  and  the  result  is  a  collection  of  about 
eighty  poems  of  exquisite  workmanship. 

It  niay  be  doubted  if  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  has 
laid  a  very  strong  hold  upon  the  public 
imagination  in  spite  of  a  considerable  literary 
industry.  A  fine  and  delicate  fancy,  com- 
bined with  a  nearly  faultless  execution,  may 
produce  a  result  that  is  brilliant,  but  it  will 
not  be  permanent  unless  it  bear  some  evidence 
of  ethical  intention.  And  of  ethical  inten- 
tion Mr.  Lc  Gallienne  shows  hardly  a  trace. 
In  "The  Cry  of  the  Little  Peoples"  we  have, 
it  is  true,  something  that  may  almost  be 
called  an  appeal : 
What  gain  in  the  day  of  battle — to  the  Russ,  to  the 

German,    what    gain. 
The  Czech,    and   the   Pole,   and   the  Finn,   and  the 
Schleswig  Dane? 

But  even  to  the  "Little  Peoples"  there  is 
no  counsel  but  one  of  despair: 

Let  us  hope  no   more,  or  dream,   or  prophesy,  o-r 

pray, 
For  the  iron  world  no  less  will  crush  on  its  iron 

way ; 
And  nothing  is  left  hut  to  watch,  with  a  helpless 

pitying  eye. 
The    kind    old    aims    for    the    world,    and    the    kind 

old   fashions  die. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  will 
change  his  note  at  this  stage  of  his  career, 
and  he  is  certainly  assured  of  an  appreciative 
audience  if  not  a  largely  popular  one,  and  this 
latter  perhaps  he  does  not  wish.  But  the 
poet  who  will  lay  hold  of  a  national  imagina- 
tion must  show  that  he  has  a  clear  message  to 
give  and  the  message  of  clear  inspiration  is 
always  one  of  confident  hope. 


The  Human  Way,  by  Louise  Collier  Willcox. 
Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York:  $1.25. 

Mrs.  Willcox  has  writen  a  number  of  beau- 
tiful and  suggestive  essays,  but  they  seem  to 
lack  the  binding  power  of  a  philosophic  sys- 
tem. She  appears  to  see  perpetually  a  great 
darkness  that  precedes  earth  life  and  follows 
it,  and  so  with  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the 
importance  of  the  luminous  interval  she  urges 
the  development  of  every  potentiality  to  its 
utmost,  the  molding  of  every  life  factor  into 
some  part  of  a  perfect  design.  Friendship, 
human  relations,  solitude,  memory,  the  out- 
of-door  world,  all  are  mines  of  magic  wealth 
and  to  miss  any  of  them  is  to  invite  the 
clouds  instead  of  the  sunshine. 

That  of  course  is  good,  and  yet  it  would 
seem  that  a  finer  balance  is  to  be  found  by 
a  lesser  concentration  upon  the  three  score 
years  and  ten,  a  truer  perspective  by  the  as- 
signment of  earth  life  to  a  subsidiary  place. 
And  here  Mrs.  Willcox  seems — perhaps  seems 
only — to  halt  between  two  opinions.  She 
says  "if  there  is  one  universally  known  truth 
it  is  that  life  has  beginning  and  end."  It 
may   be    that   she   momentarily    deviated    from 


her  customary  precision  of  statement  and 
should  have  said  that  life  conditions  or  en- 
vironment have  beginning  and  end.  For  if 
there  is  one  thing  that  is  not  universally 
known,  that  is  nearly  universally  discredited. 
it  is  that  life  has  either  beginning  or  end. 
And  indeed  we  find  the  author  herself  refer- 
ring to  Christ  as  emphasizing  "that  what  man 
had  feared  as  death  was  really  entrance 
into  life."  This  can  hardly  be  a  mere  genu- 
flexion to  current  theology  or  the  expression 
of  a  conventional  sentiment,  and  it  would 
seem  therefore  that  the  author's  philosophy 
would  be  more  compact  if  she  laid  a  greater 
stress  upon  the  continuity  of  life  and  the  im- 
portance of  its  development  as  of  something 
that  is  eternal. 


English  Spelling  and  Spelling  Reform,  by 
Thomas  R.  Lounsbury.  Published  by 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York;   $1.50. 

Spelling  reform  seems  at  the  moment  to 
be  in  a  back  water,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
if  the  author's  clever  plea  can  steer  it  back 
into  the  current.  Certainly  a  great  many 
objections,  more  or  less  sincere,  are  removed 
by  Dr.  Lounsbury.  He  shows  us.  for  in- 
stance, that  many  of  the  recognized  forms  of 
spelling  are  themselves  modern  innovation? 
and  enshrine  neither  history*  nor  tradition. 
The  word  tongue,  for  example,  was  originally 
tunge.  The  final  e  ceased  to  be  printed,  and 
then  came  the  insertion  of  a  ».  after  the 
fashion  of  the  French  languc.  Win'  not,  then, 
go   back  to   the   early,   and   hideous,   spelling? 

Dr.  Lounsbury  seems  to  make  the  mistake 
of  supposing  that  objections  to  "reform"  are 
based  upon  intelligent  reasons.  Nothing  of 
the  kind.  They  are  due  to  a  conservatism  that 
seeks  excuses,  as  indeed  is  the  objection  to 
most  of  the  changes  that  threaten  us.  The 
customs  that  are  attacked  only  by  reason  are 
long  lived.  Sentiment  and  necessity,  rather 
than  logic,  govern  our  rates  of  speed.  The 
author  writes  pleasantly,  persuasively,  and 
even  convincingly,  and  the  only  reason  why 
we  do  not  act  upon  his  suggestions  is  the 
feminine  one  of  "because." 


Truxton  King,  a  Slory  of  Graustark.  by 
George  Barr  McCutcheon.  Published  by 
Dodd.  Mead  &  Co..  New  York;  $1.50. 
This  is  another  "Zenda"  story,  but  it  frill? 
short  of  most  of  its  predecessors,  because  it 
lacks  verisimilitude,  dignity,  and  careful 
workmanship,  and  they  are  all  essential  to 
fiction  of  this  kind.  Truxton  King,  who  is 
the  hero,  after  a  prolonged  globe-trotting  is 
amazed  to  find  that  there  is  actually  such  a 
country  as  Graustark,  although  when  he  gets 
there  he  finds  a  Cook's  interpreter  and  meets 
the  regular  tourist  horde.  The  interpreter. 
who  is  a  stage  Englishman,  ill-treats  his  aspi- 
rates, but  only  for  a  page  or  two.  The  little 
boy  King  of  Graustark  uses  New  York  slang 
and  the  "red"  conspirators  who  try  to  upset 
the  throne  are  quarrelsome  chatterboxes.  It 
is  a  pity  that  the  Zenda  idea  should  degene- 
rate, as  its  possibilities  are  still  great,  but  it 
dies  before  the  first  breath  of  burlesque. 


Half  a  Chance,  by  Frederic  S.  Isham.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Company, 
Indianapolis ;  $1.50. 
The  secret  return  of  a  convict  from  the 
Australian  penal  settlements  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  innocence  just  as  he  is  on 
the  point  of  recapture  is  not  quite  a  new 
idea,  and  in  working  it  out  Mr.  Isham  seems 
to  have  been  hardly  heedful  enough  of  the 
probabilities.  The  "Frisco  Pet,"  subsequently 
known  as  John  Steele,  does  not  reach  the 
colonies,  seeing  that  his  ship  is  wrecked  on 
the  way,  but  the  early  picture  of  the  con- 
vict, sullen  and  brutalized,  hardly  prepares 
us  for  so  marked  a  change  when  he  reappears 
in  London  as  a  barrister  of  great  forensic 
ability  and  a  gentleman  who  is  a  fitting  squire 
of  dames.  Of  course  the  story  is  interest- 
ing, but  it  shows  a  common  tendency  to  jump 
over   gulfs   instead    of   bridging   them. 


CHEESE 

Just  a  little  on  Cheese 
is  delicious.  It  adds 
zest  to  Welsh  Rarebit, 
Macaroni  with  cheese, 
Cheese  Toast  and  all 
ChafingDish  Cooking. 


LEA&PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE     ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 

It  gives  relish  to  an  otherwise  insipid  dish. 

Beware  of  Imitations.  John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agents,  New  York 


The  best  materials  form 
only  a  part'  of  the  cost  of 
the  glasses  we  make.  The 
other  part  represents  ex- 
pert workmanship,  accu- 
racy and  years  of  experi- 
ence. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser 


21S  Post  St. 


The  White  House 


The  Book  Department 

carries  a  complete  slock  of 
English,  French,  German, 
Italian  and  Spanish  books, 
current  French  and  German 
reviews,  magazines  and  illus- 
trated periodicals. 

Everything  standard  and 
new  in  American  and  Eng- 
lish literature. 

New  books  on  our  counter 
on  day  of  publication. 


California  Agent  for  the 
famous    Mosher   Books 


Raphael  Weill  &  Co. 

Incorporated 


All  Books    that  are   re- 
viewed in  the  Argonaut 
can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  STREET 

SAK  FRAXC1SCO 
UNION  SQUARE 


THE  VICTROLA 

An  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 

tj  The  Victrola  is  the  perfect  musical 
inEtrument--in  appearance,  in  its  mech- 
anism and  in  its  rendition.  Its  tones 
are  the  richest  and  most  natural  thzt 
have  ever  been  produced  by  a  Talking 
Machine. 

fl  Such  a  gift  will  bring  pleasure  years 
after  the  day  of  giving  is  passed. 

Q  We  advls-  your  selection  now,  to  be  de- 
livered Christmas  week.  Wecan  demonstrate 
the  Viclrola  to  belter  advantage  now  than 
during   the    busy  Christmas  shopping    days. 


Sherman  ^ay&  Go. 

Slemway  and  OAer  Pianos  Pbysr  Pianos  of  all  Grades 

Ysclor  Talking  Machines 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Sts.,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Sts.,  Oakland 


T.  H.  ALEXANDER 


ARTHUR  E.  DOWELL 


Established  1S57 

ALEXANDER   &  DOWELL 

Attorneys  at  Law 
Solicitors  of  L  .  S.  and  Foreign 

PATENTS 

9IS  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Expert   opinions   as    to  validity   and   infrinfiement   of 
pa'ents  and   litigation  relating  10  same.     Our  bwi  */  in- 
fmnatisn  lentftre  t-n  request. 


TOWNSEND'S 

CALIFORNIA  GLACE 
FRUITS  AND  CANDIES 

27  years  in  Palace  Hotel  BIdg. 
ALL  ORDERS  GIVEN   PROMPT  ATTENTION  AT 

Store  Factory 

46  Market  Street  117  San  Jose  Ave. 

Phone  Douelas  4814  Phone  Mission  378 

Aka  at  lie  news&ads  at  the  FAIRMONT  and  ST.  FRANCIS 

New  store  will  open  Sept.  15,  '0",  at 
755  Market  Street 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

Architecture. 
Medieval  Architecture,  by  A.  Kingsley  Porter. 

Published  in  two  volumes  by  the  linker 
&  Taylor  Company.  New  York;  $15. 
A  glance  at  these  fine  volumes  shows  at 
once  their  importance  and  the  wide  range  of 
popular  interest  to  which  they  appeal.  The 
author  writes,  indeed,  not  so  much  For  the  ar- 
chitect as  for  the  lay  student  and  the  tourist, 
for  him  who  can  see  that  in  architecture  is  to 
be  found  a  department  of  human  history  too 
intimate  and  even  too  sacred  to  he  expressed 
in  words,  and  that  national  sentiment  can  be 
enshrined  in  monuments  more  eloquently  and 
more  certainly  than  either  in  books  or  in 
paintings. 

Nothing,  for  example,  is  more  indicative 
of  national  genius  than  the  monuments  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  Only  in  their  architecture 
can  we  find  such  luminous  expression  of  their 
national  ideals,  changing  as  they  did  under 
invasion  and  the  infusion  of  other  influences. 
Nowhere  is  the  author  more  felicitous  than  in 
his  indication  of  Greek  architecture  as  exter- 
nal, for  the  eye  rather  than  for  the  hand, 
wherein  the  interior  effect  was  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference,  and  where  utilitarian  con- 
siderations had  but  little  weight.  It  was  the 
work  of  people  who  were  artists  but  not  en- 
gineers, whereas  the  Romans  were  engineers 
and,  while  by  no  means  indifferent  to  beauty, 
yet  subordinated  it  to  their  practical  genius. 
They  imitated  the  Greeks,  but  they  took  only 
what  would  be  of  value  to  the  accomplishment 
of  their  own  ideals. 

The  author  apologizes  for  the  magnitude  of 
his  title  and  expresses  his  realization  of  what 
has  been  left  still  undone.  But  the  plan  that 
he  has  followed  is  far  preferable,  far  more 
illuminating  than  would  have  been  the  over- 
elaboration  that  he  avoids.  In  his  own  words 
he  has  attempted  to  "unravel  only  a  single 
thread  from  the  tangled  skein  of  mediaeval 
art."  It  stretches  from  antiquity  to  the 
Renaissance,  and  it  is  made  up  of  the  succes- 
sion of  styles  that  shaped  the  architectural 
destinies  of  Europe.  There  were  minor  de- 
velopments, deviations,  and  side  currents  all 
along  the  line,  but  the  main  channel  is  none 
the    less    easily   discernible. 

The  temptation  to  deal  monographically 
with  the  architectural  monuments  of  Europe 
must  have  been  strong,  but  a  surrender  would 
have  robbed  the  work  of  much  of  its  popular 
educational  value.  The  author  follows  the 
broad  lines  of  architectural  history  rather 
than  stopping  to  dissect  and  analyze  its  ex- 
amples. He  therefore  banishes  from  his  text 
all  monographic  matter  and  treats  of  par- 
ticular buildings  only  so  far  as  the  exigencies 
of  his  subject  demand.  But  he  does  not 
banish  such  matter  altogether,  inasmuch  as 
each  chapter  contains  an  annotated  list  of 
monuments  with  such  annotations  or  dates 
and  general  descriptions  as  may  be  useful  to 
the  specializing  reader.  A  separate  list  ha? 
also  been  made  for  each  period  and  the  con- 
tents of  these  lists  are  included  in  the  general 
index,  which  is  therefore  of  satisfactory  am- 
plitude. The  interests  of  the  specializing  stu- 
dent are  moreover  considered  in  the  appendix 
of  bibliographies  in  which  all  monographs  are 
noted  with  such  words  of  criticism  as  seemed 
to  be  called  for.  The  work  is  therefore  a 
compendium  of  the  literature  of  European  ar- 
chitecture from  which  nothing  has  been 
omitted. 

It  is  worth  while  to  enumerate  the  main 
sections  into  which  the  work  has  been  di- 
vided as  an  indication  of  its  scope.  These 
are:  "The  Heritage  of  Antiquity,"  "The 
Early  Christian  Style,"  "Byzantine  Archi 
tecture,"  "Carolingian  Archi  tec  tare,"  '"Lom- 
bard Architecture,"  "Norman  Architecture.'' 
"Romanesque  Architecture,"  "The  Transi- 
tion." "The  Culmination,"  "The  Flamboyant 
Style."  A  special  word  of  praise  is  due  to 
the  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  over  three 
hundred,  all  of  them  carefully  selected  and 
of  admirable  execution. 


matters.  For  four  hundred  pages  we  have  a 
nauseating  mixture  of  cant  and  cruelty  that 
has  not  even  the  redeeming  feature  of  literary 
merit. 


New  Publications. 
A  very  complete  treatise  on  "The  Hygiene 
of  the  Schoolroom"  has  been  written  by  Wil- 
liam F.  Barry.  M.  D.,  and  published  by  Sil- 
ver. Burdctt  &  Co..  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Chicago. 

Dimblcdav,  Patic  &  Co.,  New  York,  have 
published  "The  Thin  Santa  Claus,  the  Chicken 
Yard  That  Was  a  Christmas  Stocking."  by 
Ellis  Parker  Butler,  with  illustrations  by  May 
Wilson  Preston. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York,  have 
published  "Little  Maude  and  Her  Mamma," 
by  Charles  Battell  Loomis.  with  "illustrations" 
by  the  author.  It  seems  to  be  an  expansion 
of  The  Mother  of  Little  Maude  and  Little 
Maude." 

"The  Real  Thing,"  by  John  Kendrick 
Bangs,  is  a  little  collection  of  dramas  of  the 
lightest  kind  and  dealing  with  cvery-day  life. 
In  spite  of  their  feathery  nature  they  have  a 
shrewd  underlying  philosophy  of  kindly  satire. 
The  hook  is  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers. 
New   York,  and  the  price  is  $1. 

From  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New 
York,  come  "A  Thoreau  Calendar,"  edited  by 
Annie  Russell  Marble,  and  "A  Stevenson  Cal- 
endar," edited  by  Florence  L.  Tucker.  Each 
volume  has  a  portrait  frontispiece  and  the 
contents  are  well  selected  and  arranged.  They 
belong  to  the  "Chiswick"  Calendars,  now 
numbering  ten  volumes.     Price,  60  cents  each. 

The  Oliver  Ditson  Company.  Boston,  have 
published  "The  Essentials  of  Pianoforte  Play- 
ing," by  Clayton  Jones.  The  sub-title  to  the 
book  is  "A  Practical  System  of  Mind  and 
Finger  Training,"  which  describes  the  con- 
tents and  the  aim  of  the  book.  It  is  intended 
for  students  who  have  acquired  a  certain  fa- 
cility in  reading  easy  music.  Its  chief  pur- 
pose is,  while  forming  a  technical  foundation, 
to  combine  with  it  a  number  of  harmonic 
examples  and  analytical  illustrations,  making 
clear  to  the  student  many  things  which  often 
remain  enigmas  to  those  far  advanced  in 
pianoforte   technic. 

"Decisive  Battles  of  America,"  edited  by 
Ripley  Hitchcock,  contains  contributions  by 
Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson,  Rear-Admiral  Chad- 
wick,  U.  S.  N.,  Dr.  James  K.  Hosmer,  Ben- 
son J.  Lossing,  and  others.  Beginning  with 
European  contests  affecting  America,  and  re- 
counting the  earliest  conflicts,  like  Cham- 
plain's  battle  with  the  Iroquois  and  the  Pequot 
War,  the  narrative  continues  through  colonial 


days,  the  Revolution.  War  of  1312,  Mexican 
War,  and  Civil  War.  to  a  full  account  of  the 
land  and  water  campaigns  at  Santiago.  The 
publishers  are  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York, 
and   the  price   is   $1.50. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

The  translation  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe's 
"Tales"  into  Italian  is  an  evidence  of  the 
popularity  of  this  American  writer  abroad. 
The  present  translation,  "Racconti  Straordi- 
nari,"  is  made  by  FUippo  Orlando,  and  in- 
cludes a  representative  selection  of  the 
"Tales."  Among  those  which  appear  are  "Lo 
Scarabeo  d'Oro,"  "II  Gatto  Nero,"  "Una  Dis- 
cesa  nel  Maelstrom,"  "La  Rovina  della  Casa 
degli  Usher,"  "Guglielmo  Wilson."  "Ligeia, ' 
"Gli  assassinj  di  Via  Morgue,"  "La  lettura 
Trafugata." 

Mr.  Howells  defends  George  Eliot,  in  his 
Easy  Chair  in  the  December  Harper's,  from 
what  he  interprets  as  a  hasty  remark  of  the 
late  George  Meredith's.  Meredith  is  said  to 
have  said:  "George  Eliot  had  the  heart  of 
a  Sappho,  but  the  face,  with  its  long  pro- 
boscis, and  the  protruding  teeth,  as  of  the 
apocalyptic   horse,  betrayed   animality." 

Emerson's  two  rules  to  young  scholars  have 
often  been  quoted  :  "Room  alone"  and  "Keep 
a  journal."  He  followed  the  latter  rule  faith- 
fully all  his  life,  and  it  was  in  this  journal 
that  he  learned  the  art  of  writing.  The  first 
two  volumes  of  his  journal,  which  the  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company  will  publish  next  week, 
cover  the  years  1820  to  1S.12  and  contain 
much  interesting  material.  They  are  edited 
by  his  son.  Dr.  Edward  W.  Emerson,  and  his 
grandson,  Waldo  Emerson  Forbes,  and  are 
fully    illustrated. 

Miss  Helen  Keller's  first  published  verse 
since  her  "Chant  of  Darkness"  will  be  "The 
Song  of  the  Stone  Wall,"  a  long  unrhymed 
poem,    which    will    appear    in    the    Christmas 

Century. 

■«♦»■ 

Literary  Appreciations. 
To  E**th  HT/i**#*>i. 
A  perfect  lady  nobly  planned 
To  liinn  the  lordliest  of  the  land. 
Perhaps  you  give  less  bread  than  jam. 
But  that's  no  fault  of  yours,  madame. 

Perhaps  your  "world"  of  high  old  jinks 
Has  much  less  value  than  one  thinks. 

Perhaps  the  life  aint  worth  a  slam. 

But  that's  no   fault  of  yours,  madame. 

Perhaps  your  folks  are  parvenus 
Who  lead  a  dance  I  should  refuse. 
You  do  your  best  with  things  that  "am." 
I  find  no  fault  with  you,  madame. 

You  might  have  known  a  nicer  set. 
Yet  one  must  sketch  the  sort  one's  met. 
I  might  go  wild,  hut  I'll  stay  ca'm: 
I  find  no  fault  with  you,  madame. 

— B.  L.  Taylor,  in   Chicago  Tribune. 


A  Fantasy  of  Mediterranean   Travel,  by  S.  G. 

Bayne.     Published  by  Harper  lV   Brothers, 

New  York;  $1.25. 
With  every  desire  lo  be  amused,  we  feel 
that  the  art  of  the  joke-maker  may  be  a  little 
overstrained.  There  are  still  some  things  in 
the  world  that  are  not  laughable,  even  on 
the  Mediterranean,  in  Egypt,  or  Asia  Mir  >r. 
We  can  not  even  smile  when  we  are  told  that 
King  Seti  I  of  Egypt  "was  fullback  on  the 
Pyramids  eleven  and  was  famous  in  his  day 
as  a  punter,"  and  when  we  are  told  that  the 
Turkish  soldiery  "may  be  experts  at  killing 
women  and  children,  but  they  would  make  a 
sorry  showing  against  trained  soldiers,"  we 
are  simply  reduced  to  respectful  silence.  The 
book  itself  is  almost  undiluled  rubbish,  but 
the   illustrations  are  particularly  g I. 


A    Mission    to    Hell,   by    Edward    Eells.      Pub- 
lished  by    Sherman,    French   &    Co..    Bo 
ton  ;   80   cents. 
It  would  be   hard  to  find  a  more  repulsive 
book     than     this.       The     "hero"     is     Nathaniel 
Prester,    a    Presbyterian    minister,    who,    being 
in  heaven,  is  allowed  to  go  upon  a  mission  to 
hell.     He  finds  that   hell   is  thickly  populated, 
naturally  enough,  seeing  that  it  contains  every 
one    who    differed    from    him    upon    relijious 
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FRANCIS  GARNIER. 


An  International  Tragedy  of  Exploration. 


In  the  centre  of  that  meretricious  place 
at  Saigon  there  stands  a  statue  of  bronze — 
a  long,  lean  figure,  dressed  in  the  ample  frock 
coat  of  the  French  naval  officer  of  the  middle 
of  last  century,  the  face  heavy-browed,  whis- 
kered after  the  fashion  set  by  Crimean  vet- 
erans, with  deep-set  eyes  serene  and  thought- 
ful, firm  mouth,  resolute  chin,  and  an  abiding 
expression  of  melancholy.  He  was  a  man,  this 
one,  and  a  man  in  whom  were  combined 
many  unusual  qualities — man  of  action,  man 
of  letters,  above  all,  man  of  dreams — for  this 
is  the  effigy  of  Francis  Gamier,  the  biggest 
Frenchman  who  ever  dreamed  and  dared  and 
wrought  for  France  in  Asia  since  Dupleix's 
visions  were  shattered  by  Clive's  hard-won 
successes. 

Having  volunteered  for  service  with  the 
French  naval  expedition  which  sailed  for 
China  in  I860,  young  Gamier  early  gave  an 
exhibition  of  the  high  and  self-sacrificing 
courage  which  inspired  him,  by  leaping  into 
the  sea  on  a  dark  night  to  rescue  a  sailor 
who  had  fallen  overboard  when  the  ship  was 
traveling  at  full  speed.  He  had  the  good 
luck  to  be  picked  up  by  boats  lowered  to^ 
search  for  him.  He  succeeded  in  saving  the' 
sailor;  and  Admiral  Charnier  signalized  his 
appreciation  of  the  gallant  deed  by  taking 
Gamier  on  to  his  personal  staff.  In  this 
capacity  he  served  during  the  short  campaign 
in  China ;  and  when  the  Treaty  of  Peking 
was  concluded,  in  October,  1860,  accompanied 
his  chief  to  the  relief  of  Saigon. 

There  were  no  cafes  or  arc-lights,  no  bray- 
ing bands  or  florid  songsters,  in  those  days  ; 
but  instead  a  tiny  band  of  Frenchmen,  cut 
off  hopelessly  from  their  base,  clung  with 
stern  and  persistent  courage  to  their  poor 
defenses,  repelling  two  dangerous  night  at- 
tacks, eking  out  their  rations,  and  hoping 
against  hope  for  the  relief  that  was  so  long 
a-coming.  what  time  the  Emperor  of  Cochin- 
China  encircled  them  with  his  armed  hosts, 
and  yet  failed  to  reduce  the  stubborn 
strangers  to  submission. 

"Behold  they  have  departed,"  his  majesty  had 
written  in  an  imperial  edict,  published  when  the 
news  of  the  evacuation  of  Turon  by  the  French 
was  brought  to  him — "Behold  they  have  departed, 
these  noxious  and  gTeedy  beings  who  have  no 
inspiration  save  evil,  no  aim  save  sordid  gain! 
They  have  departed,  these  pirates  who  devour 
human  flesh,  and  who  fashion  garments  from  the 
skins  of  those  whom  they  have  eaten!  Put  to 
flight  by  our  valiant  soldiers,  they  have  shamefully 
taken  to   flight!" 

All  of  which  sounded  very  satisfactory  and 
confident;  yet  the  valiant  soldiers  aforesaid, 
though  they  outnumbered  the  Frenchmen  by 
fifty  to  one,  had  scant  stomach  for  more  fight- 
ing after  they  had  twice  tasted  of  their 
enemy's  quality,  and  when  Charnier  arrived 
in  February,  1S61,  the  siege  of  Saigon  was 
raised  in  triumphant  fashion.  The  capture 
of  Mytho,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mekong,  which 
now  is  joined  by  a  little  railway  to  Saigon, 
was  the  next  move,  and  at  this  also  Gamier 
was  present ;  but  the  main  work  of  conquest 
.effected,  Charnier  returned  to  France  drag- 
ging a  very  reluctant  and  disgusted  aide-de- 
camp at  his  heels. 

Poor  lad!  It  seemed  to  him,  as  it  has 
seemed  to  so  many  energetic  and  ambitious 
youngsters  when  a  halt  is  momentarily  called 
in  the  active  march  of  life,  that  life  itself 
was  ended.  He  spoke  in  characteristic, 
youthful  fashion  of  the  "setting  of  his  star" — 
a  luminary  which  had  hardly  so  much  as 
emerged  yet  awhile — and  wrote  of  the  dull- 
ness of  his  routine  duties  that  they  were  tasks 
which  "developed  the  intelligence  very  little 
and  satisfied  the  heart  even  less  !"  A  notable 
discovery,  forsooth !  But  does  not  half  the 
charm  of  youth  abide  for  us  who  are  no 
longer  young  in  the  naive  fashion  in  which  it 
discovers  ragged,  thumb-marked  old  truths, 
and  invests  even  them  with  a  sort  of  pathetic 
novelty  ? 

He  had  not  much  of  which  to  complain 
after  all — youth  seldom  has — for  by  1863  he 
was  back  in  Indo-China  filling  the  post  of 
collector  and  magistrate  at  Cho-lon,  the  Chi- 
nese town  which  lies  a  few  miles  to  the 
southwest  of  Saigon.  This  is  one  of  the  stock 
"show  places"  of  Cochin-China,  to  which 
visitors  are  driven  by  the  force  of  public 
opinion  ("if  they  are  weak  enough  to  submit 
to  it),  or  by  the  dread  of  missing  some  spe- 
cially interesting  sight.  For  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  an  ordinary  Chinese  trading  town  of 
southeastern  Asia,  neither  so  extensive  nor  so 
picturesque  and  original  as  the  Chinese  quar- 
ter of  Singapore,  and  differing  only  in  size 
from  similar  trading  centres  which  have  come 
into  being  in  the  Malay  states  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century.  A  trifle  more 
squalid,  perhaps,  a  little  less  prosperous, 
showing  less  evidences  of  individual  wealth 
— but  that  is  all.  Cho-lon  is  a  poor  place 
today,  view  it  how  you  will :  five-and -fifty 
years  ago,  when  young  Gamier  ruled  over  it. 
it  must  have  been  a  more  wretched  spot  still. 
Jio  woir'.er  if  he  presently  fell  to  dreaming  of 
an  escape  from  it  into  a  wider,  cleaner  world. 
For  be  was  always  a  man  of  dreams,  this 
young  renchman,  from  his  school  days,  when 
\i  on  of  an  organized  resistance  to  the 
r  rf  Great  Britain  filled  his  mind  and 
1 1  d    his    enthusiasm,    to    early    manhood. 


when  his  dreams  assumed  a  more  praclical 
and  useful  form,  and  so  on  and  on.  till  he 
lay  dead  in  Tongking  with  a  bullet  through 
his    heart. 

"England,  you  will  say,  is  a  Culossus,"  he  had 
written  in  a  fine  fit  of  youthful  fury.  "Granted, 
hut  her  feet  are  rotten.  Shake  her  and  she  will 
fall.  England  is  universally  execrated,  and  in  our 
day  public  opinion  makes  and  unmakes  empires. 
When  Tell  and  his  two  companions  swore  in  the 
darkness  to  give  back  her  liberty  to  their  country, 
was  not  the  enterprise  a  folly?  We,  we  desire 
to  restore  liberty  to  the  world,  and  the  world  will 
be  on  our  side,  for  it  groans  and  laments  under 
the  painful  restraint,  the  constant  encroachments, 
which  this  nest  of  pirates  and  robbers,  having  be 
come  powerful,  imposes  upon  it  and  makes  on 
every   occasion." 

Vet  England  was  not  so  much  as  shaken, 
the  poor  Colossus  of  whose  feet  of  clay  those 
who  love  her  best  are  nowadays,  it  is  to  be. 
feared,  only  too  sadly  conscious  ;  and  this  was 
the  man  who  later  was  to  write  of  the  work 
done  by  the  British  in  India  with  a  fine  and 
generous  enthusiasm,  and  who  exclaimed  dur- 
ing his  saddened  middle  age,  "What  a  mis-' 
fortune  it  is  that  I  was  not  born  an  Eng- 
lishman !  With  them  I  should  have  been  a 
man  at  once  powerful  and  honored !  As  bad 
luck  will  have  it,  however,  I  can  not  make  up 
my  mind  to  be  no  longer  a  Frenchman  !" 

But  at  Cho-lon  Gamier  dreamed  to  more 
practical  effect,  and  succeeded  by  sheer  per- 
sistence in  gradually  infecting  his  superiors 
with  his  own  enthusiasms.  Cochin-China  had 
been  annexed  ;  Kambodia  had  been  declared  a 
protectorate  ;  similar  work  was  going  forward 
in  Annam  and  Tongking.  Gamier,  almost 
alone  among  his  fellows,  grasped  the  fact 
that  France  stood  here  upon  the  threshold  of 
what  might  be  an  immense  Asiatic  empire. 
Let  no  time  be  lost,  he  insisted,  in  ascer- 
taining what  possibilities  lay  at  the  back  of 
this  narrow  fringe  of  coast  country,  in  pene- 
trating into  the  unknown  wilderness  whence 
ran  in  mysterious  splendor  the  mighty  waters 
of  the  Me-kong — the  river  which  Linschoten 
of  old  declared  to  be  "The  Captain  of  all  the 
Rivers" — and  in  surprising  for  France  secrets 
hidden  from  the  West  since  the  beginning  of 
things.  The  inspiration  belonged  to  this  lad 
of  four-and-twenty,  with  whom  the  project 
speedily  became  an  idee  fixe ;  but  three  long 
years  came  and  went  before  the  authorities  in 
Paris  and  on  the  spot  could  be  brought  to 
the  point  of  giving  practical  effect  to  his  de- 
signs. Then  came  the  great  journey — the  first 
organized  exploration  of  the  Hinterland  of 
Indo-China  from  the  shores  of  the  China  Sea 
ever  undertaken  by  white  men. 

Doudart  de  Lagaree,  a  post-captain  in  the 
French  navy,  who  then  was  holding  the  post 
of  political  agent  at  the  court  of  Kambodia  at 
Phnom  Penh,  was  given  the  supreme  com- 
mand, but  Gamier  was  his  chief  lieutenant, 
his  right-hand  man,  and  throughout  the  in- 
spiring genius  of  the  expedition.  The  valley 
of  the  Me-kong  was  explored  from  the  delta 
to  Chieng  Hong,  the  point  at  which  the  river 
had  been  struck  from  the  Burmese  side  by 
McLeod,  the  Scotsman,  in  1837  ;  the  Chinese 
province  of  Yun-nan,  then  rent  by  the  great 
upheaval  of  the  Muhammadan  Rebellion,  was 
traversed  ;  Ta-li-fu,  the  capital  of  the  rebels, 
was  visited  by  Gamier  in  circumstances  of 
the  greatest  difficulty ;  and  the  valley  of  the 
Yang-tse  was  descended  till  at  last  the  French 
flag  was  sighted  floating  over  the  consulate 
at  Han-kau.  The  explorers  returned  to 
Saigon  after  an  absence  in  the  wilderness  of 
over  two  years ;  but,  alas !  they  bore  with 
them  only  the  bones  of  Doudart  de  Lagaree, 
the  wise,  tactful,  kindly  chief,  whose  prudence 
had  often  curbed  the  fiery  impulsiveness  of 
his  lieutenant,  and  wdiose  lovable  character 
had  won  the  enthusiastic  affection  of  every 
one  of  his  comrades. 

"It  seemed  to  us,"  said  Gamier,  on  his  re- 
turn, to  the  Empress  Eugenie,  who  through- 
out had  taken  an  intense  interest  in  this 
journey  of  exploration — "It  seemed  to  us, 
while  we  were  toiling  and  travailing  in  the 
wilderness,  that  the  eyes  of  all  France  were 
fixed  upon  us.  I  find  now  that  the  eyes  of 
your  majesty  alone  marked  our  progress. 
That  for  us  is  a  more  than  sufficient  recom- 
pense for  hardships  endured." 

Which  was  well  and  prettily  said,  for  what 
fairer,  kinder  eyes  would  any  man  desire  to 
watch  his  struggles  and  his  victories?  But 
there  abode  in  the  words,  I  suspect,  more 
than  a  trace  of  bitterness.  The  great  achieve- 
ment left  Paris  and  France  cold.  Far  greater 
interest  was  excited  by  it  in  England,  for 
instance,  and  Gamier  himself  was  made  the 
victim  of  the  most  heartless  calumnies  and 
misrepresentations.  Nobody  cared  for  the 
fame  of  Doudart  de  Legaree  for  its  own 
sake ;  but  it  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  the 
mean  and  the  envious  that  a  living  man 
should  earn  fame  or  credit.  Gamier  was 
represented  as  a  ghoul  who  had  waxed  rich 
by  the  plundering  of  the  honored  dead,  and 
though  he  never  stooped  to  defend  himself, 
though  he  insisted  upon  sharing  every  honor 
showered  upon  him  by  the  learned  societies 
of  other  lands  with  the  widow  of  his  dead 
chief,  he  presently  turned  his  back  upon  a 
France  which  had  for  him  neither  gratitude 
nor  honor,  and  passed  back  to  the  Indo-China 
which  was  si  ill  for  him  the  land  of  dreams. 
He  was  killed  a  few  years  later  in  an  ill- 
managed  little  business  in  Tongking.  and  to- 
day his  statue  stands  in  the  most  incon- 
gruous  spot    in    all    Asia,    looking    down    upon 


the    meretricious    frivolity    of    les    civilises    of  j 

Saigon!      Was   it    my    fancy    only    that    seemed  j 

to    mark    an    expression    of    awful    melancholy  '• 

in  that  still   face  of  bronze? — Sir  Hugh    CI  if-  \ 
ford,    in   Blackzcood's  Magazine. 


Rennold  Wolf,  dramatic  critic  of  the  New 
York  Morn  ing  Telegraph ,  describes  the  in- 
terest with  which  some  of  those  in  attend- 
ance at  the  opening  of  the  New  Theatre  ob- 
served the  performance  of  "Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra." "Among  them,"  he  says,  "was  a  dra- 
matic reviewer  so  grave  and  serious  in  his 
contemplation  of  stage  affairs  that  his  erudi- 
tion once  cost  him  his  position  on  a  sordid 
newspaper.  And  yet,  at  ten  o'clock  Saturday 
evening,  that  distinguished  student  of  the 
drama  departed  from  the  New  Theatre  and 
made  for  the  Majestic,  where  Bert  Williams, 
in  "Mr.  Lode  of  Koal,"  is  elevating  the  stage. 
A  few  minutes  later  William  Gillette,  Eugene 
Presbrey,  and  other  American  dramatists  who 
had  been  assigned  to  the  balcony  walked 
around  the  corner  to  the  Hotel  Empire  and 
substituted  supper  for  art.  Chauncey  M. 
Depew  and  party  surrendered  at  11:15.  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  lasted  twenty  minutes  longer. 
At  midnight  but  four  of  the  dozens  of  boxes 
were  occupied.  At  12:55,  when  Cleopatra 
breathed  her  last,  less  than  one-third  of  the 
original  audience  survived.  David  Belasco 
was  true  to  the  end.  Daniel  Frohman  also 
was  game." 


The  first  production  in  Paris  of  "La 
Rampe,"  a  new  play  by  Baron  Henri  de 
Rothschild,  was  signalized  by  the  return  to 
the  stage  of  Mile.  Marthe  Brandes.  It  is,  as 
the  title  implies,  a  story  of  the  footlights.  A 
wealthy  woman,  becoming  weary  of  an  uncon- 
genial husband,  deserts  him  for  a  fashionable 
comedian.  Going  on  the  stage  under  her 
lover's  guidance,  she  soon  eclipses  him,  there- 
by estranging  his  love  and  exciting  his  furious 
jealousy.  Before  long  he  abandons  her  in 
favor  of  a  vulgar  little  chorus  girl.  He  still 
remains  her  instructor,  however,  and,  while 
rehearsing  under  his  direction  the  part  of  a 
deserted  woman  in  a  new  play,  she  attempts 
to  regain  him  by  a  final  appeal.  When  he 
repulses  her  she  finishes  the  scene  with  an 
actual,  instead  of  a  counterfeit,  suicide.  The 
piece  is  said  to  be  a  vivid  exposition  of 
theatrical  life,  especially  of  its  seamy  side. 

The  flowers  that  bloom  in  Covent  Garden 
and  in  the  florists'  of  Paris  and  London  are 
made  to  bloom  in  and  out  of  season  by  vari- 
ous scientific  methods  of  forcing  and  retarda- 
tion, Johansen  suggested  some  years  ago  a 
means  of  forcing  plants  to  premature  bloom 
by  means  of  ether  spray,  and  this  is  used 
now  on  a  commercial  scale.  Retardation  can 
be  effected  by  other  agents  or  by  expedients 
similar  to  those  of  cold  storage. 
*•» 

A  patent  has  been  granted  on  a  dinner- 
table  ornament  which  combines  electric  lights 
supplied  by  a  storage  battery  contained  in  its 
base   and   a  vase   for  flowers. 


Magazines  and  the  Drama. 
Pretty  nearly  ever}-  November  magazine 
has  something  to  say  on  the  drama,  and  some 
magazines  say  it  twice  (observes  the  New 
York  Evening  Post).  But  the  tendency  has 
been  manifest  for  the  last  year  or  two. 
Nearly  all  the  popular  magazines  have  their 
monthly  dramatic  review,  each  after  its  own 
fashion.  The  sprightly  publications  have  run 
to  chatter  and  merry  quip.  The  uplift 
magazines  dilate  on  the  advent  of  the  Ameri- 
can playwright  and  how  much  money  he 
makes;  The  Excelsior-and-never-say-die  mag- 
azines point  out  how  many  tens  of  thousands 
of  dollars  it  costs  to  stage  a  play  and  urge 
the  unrecognized  playwright  to  be  patient.  All 
of  the  magazines  run  to  pictures,  and  most  of 
them  to  excess.  It  may  be  that  reasons  of 
economy  are  behind  the  sudden  development 
of  the  theatrical  department  in  the  monthly 
publications.  A  handful  of  photographs  of 
handsome  women  costs  almost  nothing.  But 
whatever  the  fact  may  be  it  is  apparent  that 
Puritanism  in  the  rural  districts  must  be  rap- 
idly declining,  if  the  number  of  chorus-lady 
photographs  in  the  popular  periodicals  is  an 
index. 


"Pajamas"  means  "leg  garments."  They 
were  eagerly  adopted  by  Europeans  in  India 
from  the  Mohammedans,  probably  by  the  Por- 
tuguese in  the  first  place.  Earlier  Anglo- 
Indian  generations  knew  them  as  "long  draw- 
ers," and  still  earlier  generations  as  "mogul 
breeches,"  under  which  name  they  are  re- 
ferred to  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
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fOR  CLEANING  UNO  POLISHINC:— 

Svery  bright  housewife  concedes: 
It's  everything  that  Silver  needs. 

ELECTRO 
SILICON 

Test  it  yourself. 

Wesuriplv  FSEE  SAMPLE  for  the  asking. 

Full-sized  box,  post-i'a'd.  15<?ts.  in  stamps. 

The  Electro  Silicon  Co.,  30  Cliff  St..  New  York. 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  Druggists. 

MUIR    WOODS 

MT.  TAMALPAIS 

VIA   SAUSALITO   FERRY 


1ARKET  STREET 


LEGAL  HOLIDAYS -SUNDAY  TIME 


Lv.  San  Francisco 

Ll.  Miiir  Woods 
Weekday    Sunday 

Lv.  Tamalpais 

Wiekday    Sunday 

Weekday    Sunday 

10:00^ 

9:00a 

t7:35a'    12:03p 

7:35a 

'10:48a 

2:00p 

10:00a 

1:50p       2:0Bp 

l:4fp 

11:52a 

*4:40p 

11:00a 

2:55p       3:03p 

4:25p 

1:45p 

1:00p 

4:30p      4:26p 

*9:15p 

2:52p 

2:02p 

5:10p 

4:1 5p 

1      3:00p 

5:39p 

•SaL  onlv.     +Mon.  onlv.     ©Tamalpais  only.    TJMuir  only 

Ticket  Offi'ii— ^ausilito  Ferry  and  S74  Market 

General  Office— Mill  Valley,  California 

"TAVERN  OF  TAMALPAIS"  and  "MUIR  INN" 

are  always  open  lor  guests 


Smokeless 

Until  science  discovered  a  way  to  construct  the  Automatic 
Smokeless  Device,  and  make  it  completely  dependable,  all  oil 
heaters  had  one  common  great  fault — smoke. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Automatic  Smokeless  Device,  and  its 

PERFECTION 


practical  application  to  the 


il  Heater 

(Equipped  with   Smokeless   Device)] 

the  smoke  problem  was  successfully 
solved. 

The  Perfection  Oil  Heater  is  the 
only  heater  equipped  with  this 

Automatic 
Smokeless  Device 

which  insures  a  steady,  full-glowing  heat 
with  the  wick  turned  up  as  high  as  it  will 
go.  without  a  shred  of  smoke.  Reverse  the 
motion,  turn  the  wick  down — there's  no  odor. 
The  smokeless  device  automatically  locks 
and  prevents  the  upward  movement  of  the 
wick  beyond  the  proper  exposure.  That 
is  the  secret.  This  splendid  result  gives 
leadership  to  the  Perfection. 

You  may  now  have  all  the  heat  you  want — when  you  want  it — and 
where  you  want  it — without  the  annoyance  of  smoke  or  odor. 

Brass  font  holds  4  quarts  of  oil,  which  permits  a  glowing  heat  for  9  hours. 
Brass  wick  tube — damper  top — cool  handle.     Cleaned  in  a  minute. 

The  Perfection  is  beautifully  finished  in  Nickel  or  Japan. 

Every   Dealer    Everywhere.      If  Not  At  Yours,   Write   for  Descriptive  Circular 
to  the  Nearest  Agency  of  the 

STANDARD  Oil.  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  ORPHEUM  VAUDEVILLE. 

By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 

And    still   the  wonder  grew 

That  one  small  town  could  make  it  good  with  two. 

"which  is  verse,"  as  Mr.  Peggotty  re- 
marked, said  verse  referring  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  going  to  support  two  first-class  vaude- 
ville houses.  Leastways,  the  business  men 
in  the  theatrical  world  are  so  planning. 

Well,  it's  no  wonder.  The  average  males 
of  San  Francisco,  and  a  very  fair-sized  con- 
tingent of  females — begging  their  pardon  for 
the  use  of  that  hated  and  maledicted  term — 
take  to  vaudeville  as  the  drinker  to  his  dram. 
They  have  gotten  used  to  it.  It  begones  dull 
care,  lessens  the  financial  gloom  of  paying 
bills,  making  them  forget  for  several  hours 
at  a  silting  that  gray  hairs,  wrinkles,  rent, 
and  taxes,  and  the  inconstancy  of  the  loved 
one  are  ever  looming  in  the  foreground  of 
life. 

There  is  very  little  that  is  sad  in  vaude- 
ville. When  there  is.  it  is  a  nice,  cosy,  com- 
fortable, sentimental  sadness,  like  that  caused 
by  the  contemplation  of  lowering  weather, 
when  one  is  sitting  by  a  bright  fire.  The 
spectator  knows  that  something  riproariously 
gay  will  follow  after,  and  he  recalls  some- 
thing incandescently  cheerful  that  came  be- 
fore. So  he  takes  his  occasional  brief  im- 
mersion into  five  seconds  of  sentimental  sor- 
row with  a  virtuous  feeling  that  it  is  due  to 
the  drama,  even  the  drama  of  vaudeville,  to 
occasionally  contribute  a  sigh  of  sympathy ; 
for  I  don't  believe  they  ever  go  so  far  in 
vaudeville  as  to  wipe  away  a  tear. 

The  only  really  serious  moment  on  the  bill 
this  week  that  I  recall  is  when  Ben  Welch 
makes  his  ten-second  change  from  a  Hebrew 
character  to  that  of  an  Italian  emigrant,  who 
has  had  ^sickness,  poverty,  and  a  domestic 
tragedy  to  dishearten  him  and  make  him 
realize  that  the  world  is  a  cold,  hard  place. 
Mr.  Welch,  undoubtedly,  is  the  pet  this  week. 
They  begin  to  applaud  him  before  he  comes 
on  the  stage,  and  follow  his  exit  with  a 
noisy  clamor  of  appreciation.  He  is,  as  we 
very  soon  find,  a  dialectician  who  has  a  quick 
and  almost  exact  ear  for  the  vocal  charac- 
teristics, the  inflections,  and  the  upside-down 
phrases  of  the  Hebraic  and  so-called  "dago" 
dialect.  He  has  a  quick  sense  of  humor,  and 
a  knowledge  of  just  how  and  when  to  lay 
those  unexpected  pitfalls  into  which  an  entire 
audience  tumbles  in  a  laughing  heap.  And 
he  is  a  master  in  make-up.  His  Hebrew  was 
as  Jewistical  as  an  old  clothes  shop,  and  you 
would  have  sworn  that  his  swarthy,  well- 
featured,  black-haired  Italian,  with  the  rolling 
vocables  flooding  from  his  tongue,  and  the 
bits  of  scarlet  setting  off  his  Italian  brunes 
and  blacks,  was  a  Latin   of  the  Latins. 

Edwin  Stevens  seems  to  have  a  weakness 
for  San  Francisco,  he  revisits  us  so  often : 
a  weakness,  by  the  way,  that  San  Francisco 
reciprocates.  I  shall  always  gratefully  re- 
member Stevens's  work  in  the  old  Tivoli. 
Musical  comedy  without  a  comedian — the 
genuine  article — is  like  an  egg  without  meat. 
I  have  known  times  when  the  Tivoli  come- 
dian generated  a  faint  sense  of  despondency. 
But  never  Edwin  Stevens,  heaven  bless  him. 
His  entrance  never  failed  to  dry  the  starting 
tear  with  which  one  celebrates  the  cavernous 
yawn  of  theatre  boredom.  Mr.  Stevens  al- 
ways does  everything  well.  He  even  sings  a 
silly  song  with  an  air,  and  although  I  sup- 
pose he  was  responsible  for  the  introductory 
doggerel  preceding  each  of  his  Dickens 
sketches,  yet  even  the  doggerel  compelled  one 
to  admit  that  it  was  the  right  kind  of  me- 
dium to  use  in  stringing  together  his  group 
of  unrelated  sketches.  He  was  assisted,  as 
usual,  by  his  wife,  who.  although  she  doesn't 
look  this  time  quite  so  startlingly  like  a  dood 
little  dirl,  yet  has  a  juvenile  air  that  fits  not 
inappropriately  upon  the  marchioness.  Mr. 
Stevens  treats  the  audience  to  what  it  always 
enj'oys — the  sight  of  a  player  putting  on  his 
make-up.  He  is  so  very  expeditious  at  it 
that  one's  eyes  are  on  the  jump,  but  we  learn, 
if  we  are  seeking  for  information,  that  a  wig 
and  false  eyebrows  are  wonderful  removers 
of  a  man's  facial  identity.  What  we  don't 
learn  is  just  where  on  his  face  he  traces  the 
lines  that  make  for  geniality,  or  craftiness, 
or  kindness.  His  three  representations — one 
of  Uriah  Hcep,  one  of  Gran'ther  Smallweed, 
and  one  of  Dick  Swiveller,  were  each  thor- 
oughly and  soundly  legitimate  art.  That  of 
Uriah  Heep  was  the  one  least  to  be  admired, 
and  yet  it  was  excellent.  But  agile  though 
he    is    in    slipping    from    his    own    personality 


into  another,  that  «>t"  Mr.  Stevens  is  a -little 
too  robust    for  the  writhing   Uriah. 

The  portrait  of  old  Smallweed  is  tine 
enough  to  hang  in  a  Dickens  gallery,  the 
aspect  of  evil,  malevolent  old  age  having 
been  assumed  with  wonderful  vraisemblancc 
after  but  a  few  moments  of  preparation.  Mr. 
Stevens,  after  his  make-up  is  laid  on,  in- 
variably turns  his  back  lor  a  moment  while 
assuming  the  expression  proper  to  the  charac- 
ter, and  turns  around  a  transformed  man. 
Little  Tina  Marshall  played  the  part  of  the 
Marchioness  with  Stevens's  Dick  Swiveller, 
but  her  playing  is  very  patently  the  unin- 
spired result  of  training,  probably  from  the 
benignant  hands  of  her  lord  and  master. 

The  De  Haven  Sextette  seems  to  be  in- 
tended as  a  homeopathic  dose  of  musical 
comedy.  The  members  of  the  sextette  filled 
all  the  requirements — that  is,  they  looked 
alike,  dressed  alike,  sang  alike,  danced  alike, 
walked,  talked,  and  smirked  alike,  and  they 
probably  think  alike ;  for  they  do  say  that 
chorus  girls  have  been  known  to  think.  Yet 
each  one — like  all  chorus  girls — wears  the 
confident  demeanor  appropriate  to  the  cyno- 
sure of  all  eyes  and,  I  doubt  not,  feels  it,  else 
would  they  not  be  chorus  girls.  I  suppose 
they  enjoy  living,  but  I  sometimes  wonder  if 
they  enjoy  smiling  and  dancing  as  much  as 
they  seem  to.  What  a  queer  sensation  it 
would  be,  by  the  way,  to  have  one  of  these 
pretty,  dancing,  painted  images  that  are  the 
foam  and  flower  of  this  sort  of  musical  spec- 
tacle become  suddenly  projected  into  one's 
consciousness  as  an  actually  thinking,  living, 
suffering  entity.  We  scarcely  realize,  I  im- 
agine, how  akin  these  mechanically  moving 
human  accessories  are,  in  our  own  conscious- 
ness, to  animated  wax  works.  Chorus  girls 
are  so  prominent  an  object  on  the  theatrical 
landscape  that  the  public,  even  the  most 
strait-laced  and  decorous  public,  has  uncon- 
sciously become  inured  to  the  sight  of  women 
going  through  postures  and  gestures  that  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  would  have  been 
regarded  as  bids  for  the  favor  of  the  foul 
fiend  himself.  There  is  still,  however,  some- 
thing comical  in  the  spectacle  of  a  decorous 
church  charity  giving  shows  of  which  the 
omnipresent  chorus  girl  in  the  person  of  an 
obliging  amateur  actress  goes  through  the 
same  postures  and  dances ;  and  even  more 
concretely  amusing  it  is  to  watch  a  wrinkled, 
gray-haired,  spectacled,  severe-browed,  whop- 
per-jawed dame  whose  whole  being  emanates 
propriety  looking  straight  and  unshrinkingly, 
and,  too,  unshockedly.  into  the  battery  of 
provocative  glances,  of  skirt  foamings  and 
leg  wigglings,  of  all  the  sex-lures  of  which 
the  stage  business  of  choruses  is  largely  made 
up,  without  a  thought — such  is  custom — that 
if  she  were  consistent  in  her  other  pleasures, 
she  would  cease  to  frown  down  on  Sunday 
card-playing   and   such-like   mild   diversions. 

There  were  several  breaches  of  good  taste, 
by  the  way,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  one 
was  when  the  objectionable  singer  with  the 
infinitesimal  voice  gotten  up  as  a  child  in- 
troduced in  her  patter  a  sort  of  take-off  on  a 
child's  prayer.  Equally  objectionable  I  con- 
sidered Mr.  Welch's  introduction  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  picture  in  his  travesty  of  imitations, 
and  I  scarcely  think  the  humorous  Clyde 
Fitch  allusion  was  a  happy  one,  considering 
that   dramatist's   recent   death. 

One  of  the  best  numbers  on  the  bill  is 
"The  Devil  and  Tom  Walker,"  arranged  by 
John  B.  Hymer.  who  also  acts  the  part  of  a 
matter-of-fact  darkey  newly  introduced  to  a 
melodramatic  Satan  and  a  red-deviled  hell. 
Mr.  Hymer  s  travesty,  which  has  humor  sev- 
eral shades  above  the  usual  mechanical  brand 
in  vaudeville  playlets,  goes  very  well.  The 
audience  is  kept  entertained  principally  by 
the  dry  but  juice-holding  humor  of  Mr. 
Hymer  in  the  role  of  the  darkey.  Satan  is 
a  fine,  tall,  aquiline-nosed,  resounding-voiced, 
Mephistophelian-featured,  and  very  personable 
devil,  whose  melodramatic  role  contrasts 
piquantly  with  that  of  Tom  Walker,  who  is 
funny,  and  deprecatory,  and  unterrified.  in 
hell,  his  attitude  being  best  defined  by  quoting 

his   query,   "Is    there   any   ice    in    this   d d 

place?"  Several  neat  devices  in  the  way  of 
scenic  effects  and  clever  mechanical  con- 
trivances add  to  the  entertaining  qualities  of 
the  piece,  which  leaves  the  audiences  in  a 
state   of  great   good   humor. 

Fraulein  Katchen  Loisset,  who  is  vaguely 
described  as  a  European  chanteuse,  didn't 
count  as  much.  The  fraulein  has  neither  the 
temperament  nor  the  expression  for  a  guitar, 
nor,  for  that  matter,  for  cooing  over  doves, 
but  she  did  make  good  when  she  brought  out 
"Honey,"  a  bulldog  of  a  sad  and  saturnine 
disposition,  and  with  the  transforming  effects 
of  a  series  of  costumes,  made  him  bear  a 
ridiculous  resemblance  by  turns  to  a  German 
student,  a  tramp,  a  sailor,  and  Li  Hung  Chang. 
The  dog  preserved  his  melancholy  composure 
all  through,  and  one  felt  grateful  at  being 
able  to  be  legitimately  amused  without  at  the 
same  time  compassionating  an  animal  for  ex- 
erting unnatural  self-control,  as  in  the,  it 
must  be  admitted,  exceedingly  well  conducted 
turn  of  Mr.  Howard,  the  pony  and  dog 
trainer. 

+*+■ 

"The  Gay  Musician."  Julian  Edwards's 
latest  comic  opera  success,  with  a  company 
of  seventy-five,  from  Wallack's  Theatre,  New 
York,  will  follow  "The  Bachelor"  at  the  Va- 
lencia Theatre,   Sunday  night.   Docember   5. 


CURRENT   VERSE. 

The  Canticle  of  Philip  II  of  Spuin. 
I  carry  the  great  Singing-Book 

Of   the   pale   king's. 
Over   its  rich  staves  peacocks  look. 
Like  birds  that  dip  into  a  brook; 
And  all  its  edges  flow  with  sedges. 
With  rainbows,  berries,  jeweled  wings, 
Or  jesting  pranks,   or   heavenly   thing';. 

Fray    Andres   made   it    at    Leon 

And   good    Fray   Julian; 
They  decked   it  till   it  laughed  and  shone 
With    every   hue,    rose-red,    sea-blue, 
And    where    Magnificat    tiprati 
They  spread    an   angel,   blessing   man. 

The  sick  king  peers  above  my   hands 

But  makes  no  sound; 
lie  seeks  and  seeks  in  all  Ins  lands. 
Yet   finds  no   peace  to  bring  surcease 
Of  those  cries  from  the  underground 
And  gnawing  flames  that  ring  him  round. 

The  kind   monks  in   their  cloister   sat, 

IJeneath   a  bell-tower  tall. 
They  painted  in  the  juicy  figs 

That    burst    and    fall. 
The  braided   nests  of  grass  and  twigs. 
And  prickly-pears  and   lacelike  tares 
That   make  a   pattern   on   the   wall; 
Fray   Andres   drew    a   purple   snail 
Because  its  shape  was  curved  and  small. 

The  king — he  has  a  pinched  long  face, 

A   bloodless   lip; 
And   his  cold  stare  would  find  no  grace 
In   children's   arts  or  mothers'   hearts; 
Now   he  is  old,  his  trembling  grip 
Has  lost  life's  best,  letting  love  slip. 

I  pity,  yet  I  fear  him,  too; 

When   mass  is  done 
I   rock  in   dreams  of  gold   and   blue, 
Chanting  for   him   a  grave-song  grim, 
Laughing  to  think  how  many  a  one 
Will  stand  here,  when  the  king  has  gone, 
Will  turn  the  rich  leaves  of  the   Book, 
And   never   fear  his  dreadful   look. 
—Florence   Wilkinson,  in   McClurc's  Magazine. 


A  Song  of  Gotham. 
How    snow    comes   down    on    Gotham    Town '. 

A    world    away    I    watch    it. 
A   light   flake   falls   from  cold   sky    walls, 

A  light  wind  stirs  to  catch  it; 
A    million    saunter    in    its    wake, 

The  blue-gray  distance  lightens, 
And    down    dim    aisles    for    miles   on    miles 

The  dreary  pavement  whitens; 
And    up   and    down    the    chilly    street 
Go,  muffled,  wheel  and  hoof  and  feet. 

How    rain    comes    down    on    Gotham    Town ! 

I  see  it  in  my  vision: 
The  long  wet  way  of  streaming  gray, 

The  northeast  wind's  derision; 
Reluctant    car    and    baffled    cab, 

Umbrella   armies    marching; 
The    tearful   grief   beyond    relief 

Of  dun  skies  overarching; 
Vet  the  gay  smiles  beneath   the  rain 
Of  Gotham  Town,  I  see  them  plain. 

How  sunshine  beats  on  Gotham  streets: 

I    shut  my   eyes  and   know    it: 
An    afternoon    of   early   June, 

The  golden  town  below  it; 
The  soft  new  airs  in  pleasant  squares, 

The  Park's  sweet  carpet  thickened, 
The  tide  of  living  full  and  warm. 

The  love  of  living  quickened; 
And  hearts  all  out  for  holiday. 
Sun-gilded   in  their  brave  array. 

How  starlight  falls  on   Gotham    walls! 

I  mark  it  in   my  dreaming: 
Clear,    steadfast    eyes    turned    through    the    skies 

Across  the   black  dark's   scheming 
To   keep   their  guard    with   watch   and    ward 

L/pon  the  city's  nights. 
While  league  on  league,  in  chain  and  arc, 

Flame   back  the  city's   lights. 
Ah,    Heaven's    moods   come   gently   down 
In   my  fond  sight  on   Gotham   Town! 

— Nancy   Byrd   Turner,   in   Smart  Set. 


After  All. 
After  death,   what? — Cesarc  Lombroso. 
After  you   and    I   have  ceased   to  care 

The   April    winds   will   blow   across    the   hill, 
The   rose  will   spread   its   fragrance   on   the  air. 

The  swallows  twitter  round  the  chimney   still; 
The  brook  will  wind  its  leisure  way  along 
And   right   will  still  be   right   and    wrong   be   wrong. 

After   you   and    I    have   ceased   to    fret 

Because  our  planning  sometimes  comes  to  naught 
The    foolish  still  will    foolishly   regret 

When    home    the    spite    they    vented     has    been 
brought; 
They  will  be  needed  most  who   give  delight 
And   wrong  will   still   be  wrong  and    right   be   right. 

After  you  and  I   have  ceased   to  toil 

It  may  be  that  we  shall  with  joy  arrive 
Where  none  shall   be  undone  and    none   despoil, 

Where  no  one   for  another's  gain   shall    strive: 
I'.ut    here   the   wise   men    still   shall   be   the   strong. 
And   right   will   still  be   right   and   wrong  be   wrong, 
— S.   E.   Kiser,   in   Chicago   Record-Herat,!. 


A  Play  Stung  by  an   Asp. 

By  the  law  of  France  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  it  was  strictly  forbidden 
to  hiss  in  a  playhouse;  and  in  every  theatre 
there  were  a  number  of  "Gardes  Franchises" 
with  strict  orders  to  arrest  any  person  in- 
fringing the  law.  But  the  French  are  not 
easily  put  down  by  silly  regulations,  ami 
whenever  they  see  an  opportunity  they  attack 
the  authorities  with  that  fearful  weapon — 
ridicule.  In  this  case  such  an  opportunity 
came  at  the  Coinedie  Franchise  during  the 
performance  of  "Cleopatra,''  a  play  by  Mar- 
montel. 

It  was  a  badly  written,  dull  work,  and  the 
people  were  waiting  for  a  chance  to  give  venl 


■"  lln  ir  i  pinion,  \t  lasl  the  chance  came, 
iii.i'jeiucnt  had  ordered  a  mechanical 
asp  for  thi  greal  >cene  in  the  final  act,  when 
Cleopatra  puts  an  end  to  her  life.  The  act- 
ress raised  the  asp,  which  started  hissing, 
whereupon  a  spectator  rose  to  his  feet  and 
cried;  "The  asp  is  quite  right.  We  all  share 
his  opinion."  Roars  of  laughter  greeted  this 
joke,  and  as  it  was  foreseen  that  a  similar 
scene  would  take  place  every  night,  the  piece 
was  withdrawn   from   the   repertory. 

AMUSEMENTS. 


N 


FW   ORPHFIJM     O'FARRELL  ST. 

Safest  and  most  magnificent  theatre  in  America 


WEEK  BEGINNING  THIS  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 

Mat.nce  Every  Day 
ARTISTIC  VAUDEVILLE 
WM.     II.     rHOMPSON    anil    Company,    in 
I  Regiment";  QUINLAN  ami  MACK: 


■Triil 

THE  TWO"  BOBS  "(Adams  and  Alden); 
MABEL  McCANE;  BEN  WELCH;  VIT- 
TORIA  ami  GIORGETTA;  KATCHEN  LOIS- 
SET  anil  her  dog  "Honey";  New  Orpheum 
Motion  Pictures:  Last  Week.  JOHN  11.  HY- 
MER ami  Company,  in  "Tile  Devil  anil  Tom 
Walker." 

Evening  prices.  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  ami 
holidays),   inc.  25c,  50c.     Phone  Douglas  70. 


V 


AN  NESS  THEATRE  °SdvSj£" 

The  Leading  Playhouse  phone  Markd  500 


Two    Weeks — Beginning    Monday,    Nov.    29 
Matinee  Saturday   Only 

GEO.  M.  COHAN 

HIS    ROYAL    FAMILY    AND    100    OTHERS 
In    that   laughing  landslide 

THE  YANKEE  PRINCE 

The    Laugh  iest,     Dancicst.     Dandiest     Show    in 

All   the   World 


VALENCIA  THEATRE  w$Sr°ls£'- 

»  PHONE  MARKET  17 

This    Sal.    aft.    and    eve.,    last    times    of    "Mr. 

Hopkinson,"  with    Dallas   Wei  ford 
Starting  Sun.  Night,  Nov.  28 — One  Week  Only 

Matinee  Saturday 

Sam    S.    and    Lee    Shubert    ( Inc.)    present    the 

accomplished    English   actor 

MR.  CHARLES  CHERRY 

And   the  original   cast,    direct    from   the   Maxine 

Elliott  Theatre,  New  York,  in 

THE  BACHELOR 

A   comedy   in    three   acts   by   Clyde    Fitch 

Scats    from   50c   to    $1.50,    at   the   theatre   and 

Emporium. 

Commencing  Sunday,  Dec.  5— ^"Tbe  Gay  Mu- 
sician." 


PHONE  -  W£TS  T  //S* 
GOTTLOD,    MARX    &    CO.,    Managers 

Starting    Monday    Night — Every    evening    (in- 
cluding Sunday).     Matinees  Saturday  Only 
Wm.    A.     Brady    announces    the    first     Western 
tour   of 
MR.    WRIGHT    LORJMER 
In    the    spectacular    production 
THE  SHEPHERD  KING 
"Another    "Ben     II ur."  " — New     York    Sun. 
One    Hundred    People    on    the    Stage 
Prices,  25c  to  $1.50.     Now  on  sale. 


Novelty    Theatre 

OFarrcll  S...  cor.  Steiner 

Dr.  LUDWIG 

WULLNER 

Song  Interpreter 
COENRAAD  V.  BOS,  Pianwt 

This  Friday-  night  and  Sunday 

afternoon. 
Seats  52.00. 51.50.  S1.00.  At  Slier- 
man.  Clay  &.  Co.'s  and  on  Sunday  at 
Phone  West  199.      ChiekerinE  Piano  used. 


George  Hamlin 

Tenor 
EDWIN  SCHNEIDER 

Composer-Pianist 
Next  Thursdaj  eve.  Dec,  2:  Sun- 
day afternoon,  Dec.  5.  and 
Tuesday  eve.  Dec.  7 
Seats  SI. 50  and  $1.00.     Ready 
Monday    at    Sherman,    Clay     A; 
Co.'s.   where   the    exceptionally 
fine    programmes     may    be    ob- 
tained. 


HAMLIN  IN  OAKLAND 

Wednesday,  Dec.  8 


Cominc—  KREISLER. 


D    A    riMP    NEW  CALIFORNIA 
rv  r\  \_  1  IN  \j       JOCKEY  CLUB 

OAKLAND 
RACE  TRACK 

On    Mondays.   Wednesdays.   Thursdays,    Fridays, 
Saturdays 
Six    races    on    each    of    these    days,     rain    or 
Shine.      First   race  at    1:40  p.   in. 

Adm  ission,  men  (2,  ladies  $  I . 

For  special  trains  stopping  at  the  track,  take 

Southern    Pacific    Kerry,    foot   of    Marl.. 

leave  at  1J  tu. ;  thereafter  every  twenty  minutes 

until    1:40   p.    m. 

No    •-mokiug   in    the   last    two   cars,    which   are 
reserved   for  ladies  and  their  ( 
THOMAS  II.  WILLI  \\ 

PERCY   W.  TREAT,  Sei 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


November  27,  1909. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


Every  now  and  then  the  Argonaut  receives 
a  circular  from  one  of  those  companies  or 
societies  in  the  old  world  who  make  a  busi- 
ness of  genealogy  hunting.  A  genealogy  '"fea- 
ture" in  a  newspaper  is  supposed  to  be  of 
sufficient  interest  to  warrant  its  insertion,  es- 
pecially when  accompanied  with  an  ofier  to 
search  for  any  particular  pedigree  that  may 
be  desired   by   its  readers. 

Probably  it  is  good  business  for  the  news- 
paper and  will  remain  so  as  long  as  human 
vanity  is  at  its  present  high  tide.  But  it  is 
a  kind  of  silliness  that  is  hard  to  understand. 
Indeed,  so  far  from  wishing  to  make  known 
our  pedigrees,  it  would  be  more  sensible  to 
suppress  them.  A  political  candidate  who  was 
once  proudly  claiming  descent  from  some 
by-gone  national  celebrity  was  disconcerted 
by  one  of  those  happy  impromptus  to  which 
a  crowd  sometimes  gives  birth.  ''What  a 
descent,"  shouted  the  interrupter,  ai?d  there 
you  have  the  whole  philosophy  of  pedigree 
hunting.      What  a  descent ! 

In  this  democratic  age  we  are  mostly  people 
of  no  importance,  and  it  is  precisely  the 
people- of  no  importance  who  are  most  curious 
about  their  genealogies.  They  glory  in  the 
fact  that  some  ancestor  was  distinguished  five 
centuries  ago.  and  they  are  quite  unaware  that 
the  only  emotion  in  the  mind  of  the  listener 
is  one  of  surprise  that  the  vein  of  greatness 
has  been  so  utterly  extinguished.  If  they 
could  only  see  straight  how  carefully  these 
commonplace  people  would  hide  their  pedi- 
grees, how  painfully,  and  not  proudly,  con- 
scious they   would  be   of  their   "descent." 

Probably  no  one  ever  applied  in  vain  for 
a  genealogy  providing  the  correct  lee  was 
inclosed,  or  failed  to  secure  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  distinguished  or  titled  ancestors.  We 
have  yet  to  hear  of  an  applicant  being  notified 
that  his  ascertainable  pedigree  extended  no 
further  back  than  William  Jones,  who  was 
hanged  for  sheep-stealing  in  the  last  century, 
or  that  his  family  began  with  Henry  Robin- 
son, who  kept  a  fried  fish  shop  under  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Inquiry  seems  never  to  fail  in 
finding  something  worth  finding,  something 
that  can  be  shown  with  a  misbegotten  pride 
and  to  the  supposed  confusion  of  the  lowly 
born. 


It  must  be  admitted  that  the  results  would 
sometimes  be  essentially  trivial  but  for  the 
inclusion  of  a  title.  Taking  up  at  random 
one  of  those  newspapers  who  find  it  profitable 
to  print  this  kind  of  stuff,  we  find  some  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  origin  of  the  Gordon  family. 
It  seems  that  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  Can- 
more,  or  his  son,  David  I,  a  valiant  knight, 
named  Gordon,  went  into  Scotland,  and  was 
kindly  received  by  the  king.  Having  killed 
a  wild  boar,  which  infested  the  country,  he 
was  rewarded  with  a  grant  of  land  in  Ber- 
wick, and  the  boar  was  bestowed  as  a  device 
for  his  shield.  Now  no  doubt  it  is  very  grati- 
fying to  the  Gordon  clan  to  discover  that 
their  ancestor  killed  a  wild  boar,  but  it  is 
hard  to  imagine  the  state  of  mind  that  is 
willing  to  pay  for  such  information  or  to  dis- 
play it.  It  may  be  pleasant  to  know  that  the 
original  Gordon  was  "a  valiant  knight,"  al- 
though we  have  no  other  evidence  of  his 
valor  than  that  he  killed  a  pig,  and  quite 
ordinary  people  have  done  that,  and  without 
the  reward  of  a  title.  Perhaps  the  thrill  of 
the  investigation  comes  from  the  information 
that  the  arms  of  the  Gordons  are :  "Quar- 
terly: first,  azure,  on  a  fesse  argent,  between 
three  boars'  heads  couped  or,  a  wolf's  head 
couped  sable :  second,  or,  three  lions'  heads 
erased  gules:  third,  or.  three  crescents  within 
a  double  tressure  fiery  caunter-flory :  fourth, 
azure,  three  feases  argent."  This  is  really 
impressive,  or  it  would  be  if  we  knew  what 
it  was  all  about,  which  we  don't.  So  also  is 
the  information  that  the  proper  crest  is  "A 
boar's  head  affrontee  proper." 


Some  young  women  of  New  York,  stirred 
by  a  waning  of  the  gallantry  to  which  their  sex 
is  accustomed,  have  been  making  observations 
and  taking  notes.  Moreover,  they  have  pub- 
lished them  as  a  contribution  to  social  psy- 
ch ology. 

The  street-car  is  naturally  the  best  of  all 
fields  for  such  an  investigation  as  this.  Here 
it  is  that  men  and  women  are  flung  together 
unceremoniously  and  at  a  time  when  the  in- 
stincts of  gallantry  are  at  their  lower  ebb. 
The  average  man  can  no  more  be  gracious 
in  the  early  morning  than  he  can  whistle  in 
the  early  morning,  and  by  the  time  the  even- 
ing has  come  he  is  too  tired  to  think  of  any- 
one but  himself  or  to  be  other  than  selfish. 
For  these  reasons  the  young  women  took  their 
notebooks  on  to  the  street-cars  and  made  sta- 
tistical memoranda  as  to  the  men  who  gave 
up  their  seats  to  women. 

The\  did  more  than  make  notes,  for  they 
also  drew  deductions.  They  decided,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  man  who  seems  to  be  asleep 
while  the  aisle  is  decorated  with  women  strap- 
hangers is  not  really  asleep,  but  only  seems 
so  to  excuse  the  retention  of  his  seat.  The 
apparently  .hort-sighted  man  who  buries  his 
head  in  his  newspaper  is  practicing  a  similar 
deceit,  as  g'so  is  the  man  who  develops  a  rapt 
1  the  scenery.  It  is  the  uneasy 
conscience,  the  recognition  of 
nakes  them  act  thusly,  and  there- 
should    be    counted    unto    them    as    a 


small  measure  of  righteousness,  for  surely 
shame  is  the  first  step  to  repentance. 

The  statistics  thus  laboriously  gathered  arc 
certainly  suggestive.  First  of  all,  it  may  be 
noted  as  evidence  of  the  judicial  temperament 
that  only  ordinary  women  were  noted.  Old 
women,  pretty  women,  and  women  with  babies 
were  left  out  of  account.  These  three  classes 
always  gets  seats  even  in  the  most  unehival- 
rous  of  companies,  for  the  base  city  man  is 
not  yet  so  base  as  to  be  indifferent  to  age 
and  maternity,  while  beauty  continues  to  make 
its  own  peculiar,  if  unworthy,  claims.  Here 
is  a  tabulation  of  the  results,  excluding  the 
three  categories  named,  of  which  no  note  was 
taken : 

Twent\--five  per  cent  of  the  men  who  have 
given  up  seats  have  been  apparently  working- 
men,  of  whom  one-third  were  colored. 

Forty  per  cent  apparently  belonged  to  the  busi- 
ness   or    professional    class. 

Ten  per  cent  were  evidently  professional  men. 

Ten  per  cent  were  apparently  students. 

Ten  per  cent  were  uniformd  men — street-car 
men.    policemen,    and    firemen. 

Figured  in  another  way,  of  those  observed: 

Seventeen  per  cent  appeared  to  be  over  forty- 
five  years   of  age. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  seemed  to  be  between  the 
ages    of    thirty-five    and    forty-five. 

Seventeen  per  cent  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty-five. 

Twenty- five  per  cent  between  twenty-two  and 
twenty- five. 

Nine  per  cent  between  eighteen  and  twenty- 
two. 

Five  per  cent  between   sixteen   and  eighteen. 

In  some  cases  the  car  under  observation  was 
filled  with  schoolboys,  and  with  two  excep- 
tions no  seat  was  ever  surrendered  to  a 
woman.  Of  the  two  exceptions  one  was  a 
boy  who  followed  the  example  of  an  elderly 
companion  and  the  other  was  an  Italian  boy 
of  about  twelve. 

Of  course  this  is  all  very  interesting,  but 
it  is  hard  to  draw  a  satisfactory'  conclusion. 
Doubtless  it  is  intended  to  prove  a  decay  of 
good  manners  on  the  part  of  the  men,  but 
it  must  also  prove  the  decay  of  something  else 
on  the  part  of  the  women.  The  man  who 
is  tired  after  his  day's  work  and  who  needs 
a  seat  quite  as  much  as  the  woman,  can  not 
discriminate  between  the  woman  wage-ea'rner 
and  the  other  woman  who  has  been  spending 
her  afternoon  loafing  around  the  stores  and 
who  crowds  into  the  cars  at  the  home  hour 
and  tacitly  demands  a  seat.  There  can  not 
be  any  doubt  that  it  is  the  woman  who  spends 
her  aimless  and  worthless  hours  in  lounging 
from  store  to  store  who  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  crowded  evening  cars,  and  we  may 
well  suspend  judgment  upon  the  man  who  re- 
tains his -much-needed  seat  in  her  presence, 
even  though  he  anoint  his  conscience  with  a 
needless  salve   of  pretending  to   sleep. 


In  tune  with  our  comment  upon  the  hos- 
pitable discourtesies  inflicted  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  whenever  it  pleases 
him  to  take  his  walks  abroad,  is  a  remon- 
strance that  appears  in  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Sun  with  its  suggestion  of  a  society  for 
the  protection  of  Presidents.     The  Sun   says: 

They  snatched  him  from  a  train  and  rolled  him 
away  through  a  cloud  of  dust  for  hours  and  hours. 
They  detached  him  from  all  baggage  and  sent  him 
oft"  to  bed  while  his  clothes  dried.  They  fed  him 
on  ducks  and  squabs  and  'possum  and  hear  meat, 
and  all  the  while  talked  and  talked  and  talked 
after  the  manner  of  detectives  administering  the 
third  degree.  They  stood  him  up  before  ten  acres 
of  Texans  to  deliver  a  graceful  little  speech.  It 
seemed  as  if  they  had  exhausted  every  known 
means  of  killing  a  strong  man. 

Cut  now  come  the  Missourians  with  a  new  test. 
They  put  him  to  sleep  in  the  small  hours  on  a 
river  boat.  Then,  with  the  sun  still  below  the 
horizon,  they  bang  on  his  stateroom  door.  "Get 
up !  Get  up !"  they  cry.  "You  must  dress  in  a 
hurry  and  drive  over  to  the  State  Normal  School, 
make  a  speech,  inspect  the  school,  and  plant  a  tree. 
And  don't  fail  to  be  back  by  seven."  And  it  all 
happened  just   so — not   forgetting  even   the   tree. 

Why  abuse  a  man  thus,  you  ask?  Well,  he's 
only  the  President;  and,  besides,  nobody  compels 
him  to  hop  about  the  country  like  a  grasshopper. 
He  goes  voluntarily.  All  of  which,  it  is  respect- 
fully submitted,  goes  to  show  that  there  should 
indeed  be  a  society  for  the  protection  of  our  Presi- 
dents from  their  own  amiability. 


Some  of  the  details  of  the  Czar's  visit  to 
Italy  seem  almost  incredible.  The  little  town 
of  Racconigi  was  placed  in  a  stale  of  siege, 
with  5000  soldiers  encircling  the  palace,  2000 
policemen  watching  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
railway  station  thronged  with  troops.  During 
the  Czar's  progress  through  the  streets  it  is 
said  that  school  children  were  massed  at  dan- 
gerous points,  not  as  a  decoration  or  under 
the  illusion  that  the  Czar  likes  to  look  at 
Italian  children,  but  with  the  idea  that  no 
enterprising  anarchist  would  be  likely  to 
throw  a  bomb  that  would  endanger  the  little 
ones.  So  it  would  seem  that  even  the  an- 
archist has  his  tender  sentiments  that  can 
be  put  to  good  account. 

The  Czar  must  have  been  reminded  of 
Lady  Godiva,  if  be  ever  heard  of  that  public- 
spirited  lady,  seeing  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Racconigi  were  forbidden  to  look  from  their 
windows  while  the  lord's  anointed  was  in  the 
street  Cavalry  patrolled  the  line  for  two 
miles  upon  each  side  of  the  station,  while 
11,000  soldiers  were  placed  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der and  with  their  backs  to  the  train,  so  that 
they  might  the  more  readily  fire  upon  in- 
truders. 

It    would    be    a    great    mistake    to    kill    the 


Czar,  apart  from  any  moral  reasons  that 
might  be  urged  by  extremists.  The  most  mili- 
tant anarchist  could  wish  for  no  better  object 
lesson  than  the  live  Czar  thus  hedged  around 
with  bayonets  and  undergoing  a  perpetual 
end  rigorous  imprisonment  to  save  his  life. 


Several  deaths  that  have  recently  occurred 
in  women's  hairdressing  establishments  have 
drawn  attention  to  the  dangers  of  the  dry 
shampoo.  It  seems  that  it  has  become  the 
custom  to  employ  a  chemical  known  as  car- 
bon tetrachlorid,  although  no  one  seems  to 
know  exactly  what  this  is  supposed  to  do  to 
the  hair.  What  it  does,  or  what  it  may  do. 
to  the  owner  of  the  hair  is  evident  enough 
when  we  understand  that  carbon  tetrachlorid 
is  nearly  the  same  as  chloroform,  that  its 
vapor  is  heavier  than  air  and  therefore  en- 
velops the  head  upon  which  it  is  used,  and 
that  its  inhalation  is  likely  to  cause  uncon- 
sciousness and  even  death  in  cases  where  the 
heart   is  weak. 

Of  course  these  warnings  will  not  have  the 
slightest  effect  upon  the  woman  who  believes 
that  the  carbon  tetrachlorid  will  improve  the 
appearance  of  her  hair.  She  is  so  used  to 
look  death  in  the  face  when  in  pursuit 
of  beauty  that  a  few  noxious  fumes  more  or 
less  will  -be  cheerfully  included  in  the  day's 
work.  Of  course  there  is  a  medical  clamor  ! 
for  the  legal  prohibition  of  carbon  tetra- 
chlorid, upon  the  now  well-established  principle 


that  the  law  must  forbid  us  to  do  anything 
that  may  injure  us.  including  an  exposure  to 
draughts  or  going  out  without  an  umbrella. 
But  in  the  meantime  it  is  as  well  to  under- 
stand that  the  use  of  carbon  tetrachlorid  is 
exceedingly   dangerous. 


We  find  a  new  theory'  of  human  longevity  in 
the  "Manuscripts  of  Sir  Henry  Ingilby,"  re- 
cently published  by  the  Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission.  In  a  letter  dated  1669  Sir  Henry 
Paston,  commenting  upon  the  untimely  death 
of  a  bibulous  friend,  says:  "I  have  been 
taught  that  Jupiter  allows  every  man  who 
comes  into  the  world  a  different  proportion 
of  drink,  which  when  he  has  dispatched,  there 
remains  nothing  for  him  but  to  die  ;  and  that 
the  proportion  and  expedition  makes  great 
difference  in  men's  ages." 


It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  diamond 
market  continues  extremely  brisk,  with  busi- 
ness broadening  out  and  the  demand  for  gems 
spreading  to  every-  part  of  the  world.  At 
present  the  goods  which  are  in  most  request 
are  the  higher  class  stones,  of  which,  states 
the  African  World,  De  Beers  mines  and  the 
Jagersfontein  produce  the  larger  proportion, 
and  the  Premier  and  other  mines  the  rest. 
The  demand  for  good  stones  has  enabled  the 
Diamond  Syndicate  gradually  to  increase  its 
selling  prices. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

ORIENTAL  RUGS 

Recent  extensive  importations  complete 
our  rare  collection,  in  which  will  be  found 
numerous  examples  of  every  desirable  weave. 

Many  Inexpensive   Rugs 

of  Attractive  Design  and  Coloring 

CARPETS         FURNITURE         LACE  CURTAINS 
DRAPERY  FABRICS        WINDOW  SHADES 

216-228  SUTTER  STREET 

Also  New  York  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


WINTER  TRAVEL 

a  comfort  and  delight  via  the 

SUNSET 
ROUTE 

Between  San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans 
by  way  of  Los  Angeles  and  El  Paso 


Oil-burning    locomotives — No    soot — No    cinders. 

Over  the  road  of  a  thousand  wonders. 

One-hundred-mile  ride  along  the  ocean  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Through  South- 
ern California  Orange  Groves — Rice,  cotton  and  sugar  fields  of  Texas  and 
Louisiana.     Picturesque  bayous — the  Teclie — Land  of  Evangeline. 

Through  drawing-room  sleepers — berths,  sections,  drawing-rooms.  Dining,  par- 
lor and  observation  car  service.     Steam  heated  and  electric  lighted  -throughout 

Through  tourist  car  service  to  New  Orleans,  Washington,  Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis   and    Chicago. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

Flood  Building  Market  St.  Ferry  Depot 

Third  and  Townsend  Sts.  Depot 

Broadway  and  Thirteenth   Sts.     -     Oakland 


November  27.  1909. 


THE    A  K G O N A  U  T 


3i  if 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Mrs.  Smith  was  engaging  a  new  servant, 
and  sat  facing  the  latest  applicant  "I  hope." 
said  she,  "that  you  had  no  angry  words  with 
your  last  mistress  before  leaving?''  "Oh, 
dear  no,  mum  ;  none  whatever."  was  the  reply, 
with  a  toss  of  her  head.  "While  she  was  hav- 
ing her  bath,  I  just  locked  the  bathroom  door, 
took  all  my  things,  and  went  away  as  quiet 
as  possible." 

Whistler  once  undertook  to  get  a  fellow- 
painter's  work  into  the  autumn  salon.  He 
succeeded  and  the  picture  was  hung.  But 
the  painter,  going  to  see  his  masterpiece  with 
Whistler  on  varnishing  day.  uttered  a  terrible 
oath  when  he  beheld  it.  "Good  gracious,"  he 
groaned,  "you're  exhibiting  my  picture  up- 
side down."  "Hush,  said  Whistler.  "The 
committee   refused   it   the  other  way." 


Robert  W.  Chambers,  the  novelist,  often 
tells  of  a  lady,  who,  on  the  way  back  from 
her  husband's  funeral,  stopped  with  her  sup- 
porters at  a  house  of  refreshment.  Gin  was 
chosen  as  the  beverage  best  suited  to  the 
occasion,  and  a  liberal  quantity  of  the  trans- 
parent fluid  was  poured  into  the  bereaved 
lady's  glass.  "Any  water,  Mm  ?"  one  of  the 
other  ladies  asked  her,  .  holding  out  the 
pitcher.  But  she  did  not  deign  to  lift  her  face 
from  her  handkerchief.  "Water?"  she  sobbed. 
"Water  ?  Good  heavens,  aint  I  got  trouble 
enough  as  it  is?" 


This  is  a  belated  anecdote  told  recently  by 
Will  Irwin :  The  fire,  not  the  earthquake, 
destroyed  San  Francisco.  Few  buildings 
really  went  down,  and  those  were  old  brick 
structures  of  flimsy  workmanship,  or  wooden 
houses  half  rotted  by  age.  In  the  second 
story  of  such  a  building  slept  a  middle-aged 
couple.  The  house  settled  gently  forward, 
and  out  went  the  bed,  all  standing,  onto  the 
sidewalk.  The  wife  sprang  out  of  bed  on  one 
side,  and  regarded  her  husband  on  the  other. 
"Well,"  she  said,  "this  will  teach  you  to  wear 
a  nightshirt  in  future!" 


The  late  Theodore  Thomas  was  defending 
the  milder  form  of  profanity.  "So  many 
things  in  the  home,"  he  continued,  "incite  a 
man  to  let  off  steam.  There's  opening  cans, 
for  instance — opening  these  new-fangled  cans 
with  patent  openers  that  are  always  getting 
lost  A  Chicago  man  was  exerting  himself 
vocally  and  physically  as  he  opened  one  of 
the  patent  cans.  His  wife,  tired  of  the  noise, 
called  from  the  next  room :  'What  are  you 
opening  that  can  with,  dear  ?'  'The  can 
opener,  of  course,'  he  yelled  back.  'Oh,'  she 
said,  'I  thought  you  were  opening  it  with 
prayer.'  " 

There  was  an  elderly  Indian  colonel  whose 
boast  it  was  that  he  had  a  very  tranquil  dis- 
position that  nothing  could  ruffle.  He  took 
up  golf,  and  for  a  long  time  his  friends  failed 
to  notice  any  disturbance  of  the  colonel's  out- 
ward calm  ;  but  one  day,  when  playing  a  four- 
some, he  got  into  a  notorious  "Devil's  Punch- 
bowl" bunker,  and  spent  a  terrible  fifteen 
minutes  trying  first  to  find  the  ball  and  then 
to  play  it  out.  He  tried  every  club  in  vain, 
and  at  last,  glaring  like  a  demon,  he  smashed 
them,  one  after  another,  across  a  jagged  rock. 
"What  are  you  doing?"  cried  the  party  above. 
"It's  all  right."  he  snorted.  "It's — it's  better 
to — break  one's  clubs  than  to — lose  one's  tem- 
per !"'  And  the  caddie  gathered  up  the 
pieces. 

In  the  gray  light  of  early  morning  the 
traveler  in  Scotland  faced  the  night  clerk 
resolutely.  "You  gave  me  the  worst  bed  in 
the  inn  !"'  he  began,  indignation  in  his  voice 
and  eyes.  "If  you  don't  change  me  before 
tonight,  I  shall  look  up  other  lodgings." 
"There  is  no  difference  in  the  beds,  sir,"  the 
clerk  replied,  respectfully.  The  traveler 
smiled  ironically.  "If  that  is  so,"  he  said, 
"perhaps  you  wouldn't  mind  giving  me  the 
room  on  the  left  of  mine."  "It  is  occupied, 
sir."  "I  know  it  is.  By  a  man  who  snored 
all  night,  and  was  still  at  it  ten  minutes  ago. 
His  bed  must  be  better  than  mine,  or  he 
couldn't  sleep  at  a  maximum  capacity  of 
sound  eight  hours  on  a  stretch."  "The  beds 
are  all  alike,  sir.  That  man  has  been  here 
before,  and  he  always  sleeps  on  the  floor,  sir." 


Senator     La     Follette,     discussing     certain 

tariff    changes    at    a    dinner    in    Washington, 

said :  what    will    happen,    even 

if    one  'right.      A    word    here 

and  a  jw  the  wind  blows. 

Thus  ver  said  he  disliked 

his  r  -     Harvey  Lanigan's 

sick  at  his  house  one 

If   to   a   large   dose   of 

ra'  was  pain-killer.     They 

had  a  ith  the  old  lady.     She 

1"  ;nt    poison,    the    doctor 

persons.      But  she  pulled 

dose  shave,'  said  the  doc- 

ig.      'She   took   enough   to 

but  the  stuff,  fortunately, 

stock   for  some  time,  and 

igth    was   gone.'     A   month 

ed  Harvey   L'anigan   to   rec- 


ommend a  reliable  druggist  to  him.  'Squills 
is  a  good  man,  I  understand,'  said  the  friend. 
'Know  anything  about  him?'  "Well,'  said 
Harvey  Lanigan  slowly.  *I  couldn't  conscien- 
tiously recommend  Squills  &  Co.  to  you,  old 
man.     They  swindled  me  on  some  rat  poison 


The  house  committee  of  a  New  York  club 
recently  received  this  unique  complaint:  "I 
have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  lunched 
at  the  club  this  afternoon  and  had  as  my 
guests  three  gentlemen,  all  well-known  gour- 
mets. Among  other  things  an  omelet  was 
served.  It  contained  only  three  flies.  As  an 
old  member  of  the  club,  jealous  of  its  repu- 
tation, I  naturally  found  this  very  embarrass- 
ing, as,  in  order  to  make  an  equitable  division 
of  the  omelet,  it  was  necessary  either  to 
divide  a  fly — a  nice  bit  of  caning,  as  you 
must  concede — or  forego  a  fly  myself.  I  beg 
to  suggest  that  in  the  future,  when  an  omelet 
is  served  for  four  persons,  it  should  be  either 
with   (a)  four  flies,  or  (b)   no  flies  at  all." 


One  of  the  soldiers  of  Fort  Washington  on 
the  Potomac  was  recently  given  leave  of  ab- 
sence the  morning  after  pay  day.  When  his 
leave  expired  he  didn't  appear.  He  was 
brought  at  last  before  the  commandant  for 
sentence,  and  the  following  dialogue  is  re- 
corded: "Welt,  Murphy,  you  look  as  if  you 
had  had  a  severe  engagement."  "Yes,  sur." 
"Have  you  any  money  left?"  "No,  sur." 
"You  had  $35  when  you  left  the  fort,  didn't 
you?"  "Yes,  sur."  "What  did  you  do  with 
it  ?"  "Well,  sur,  I  was  walking  along  and 
I  met  a  friend,  and  we  went  into  a  place  and 
spint  $S.  Thin  we  came  out  and  1  met  an- 
other friend  and  we  spint  $8  more,  and  thin 
I  come  out  and  we  met  another  friend  and 
we  spint  $8  more,  and  thin  we  come  out  and 
we  met  another  bunch  of  friends,  and  I  spint 
$8  more — and  thin  I  comes  home."  "But, 
Murphy,  that  makes  only  %Z2.  What  did  you 
do  with  the  other  So  ?"  Murphy  thought. 
Then  he  shook  his  head  slowly  and  said :  "I 
dunno,  colonel,  I  reckon  I  must  have  squan- 
dered  that  money   foolishly." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


The  Return. 
When    Johnnie    went    away    to    school 
lie    rigidly    conformed    to    rule. 

At  first  he  joined  a  college  frat, 
And   lost   an   arm   and    leg   in    that- 

And  then  he  made  the  Delta   Pliis, 
Who  gouged  out  one  of  Johnnie's  eye=. 

A  "rush"  that  launched  the  college  year 
Deprived    him    of   a    useful    ear. 

He  was  so  good,  and  glad  to  please, 
That  Johnnie  made  the  team  with  ease. 

He  left  a  hand  at  Cleveland,  O. — 
A  kneecap  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 

His   sternum   cracked   at    Baltimore — 
Interred   his   nose  at   Portland,   Ore.; 

At   every   contest,    win   or   yield, 
He  left  a  portion  on  the  field, 

Thus  gradually  he  was  bereft 
Till  little  of  the  boy  was  left. 

We  got  his  baggage  home  by  rail — 
The  rest  of  Johnnie  came  by  mail. 

— Buffalo  News. 


Appealing. 
"There  are  no  birds  in  the  last  year's  nest!" 

But   sympathy    to    w i n 
Tins   fact  much   more  appeals  to  us: 
Ho   coal    in    this  year's    bin. 

— Philadelphia   Bulletin. 


Mixing  Baby. 
Bal  iy"s   in   the   ice-cream    freezer, 
Willie    turns    the    crank    to    squeeze    her. 
Ma   says:      "Dear,  the  way  that's   fixed 
"You'll    have   that  child    completely    mixed." 
—Life. 

Bartlett  et  Roget. 
I   fill  this  cup  to  Bartlett  up,  and  may  he  rest  in 

peace, 
From    Afric's    sunny    fountains    to    the    happy    isles 

of   Greece! 
(Juotation!   O,   my    rod  and   staff,   my  joy  sans  let 

or  end, 
With    me  abide,    O   handy   guide,    philosopher,    and 

friend!  -     Vew    York   Mail. 

Thou  too,  thesaurus,  needful   for  us!     Nought  thy 

glory   dims! 
How  oft,    perforce,    we   draw    upon    thy   wealth    of 

synonyms, 
To   give   our    fustian,   twaddle,    jabber,    balderdash, 

and  bosh 
A  wise,  astute,  shrewd,  apt,  acute,  and  clever  kind 

of  wash!  —Chicago  Tribune. 


It  was  at  a  Chicago  literary  club,  and  one 
of  the  members  had  just  made  a  terrible. 
irremediable  break  about  another — made  it  in 
his  presence  and  that  of  several  other  mem- 
bers. "What  ought  I  to  do  now?"  asked  the 
break-maker,  much  embarrassed.  "If  I  were 
you,"  suggested  an  artist  who  had  heard  the 
whole  proceeding,  "I  should  go  out  and 
wiggle   my  ears  and   eat  another  thistle." 


Hir  cbman   &  Co. 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths.  Now  at  220  Grant 
Avenue  with  a  greatly  increased  selection  in 
all  departments. 
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LIQUEUR 

Peres  CWeix 

— GREEN  AND   YELLOW — 

NECTAR  OF  THE  GODS 

QUALITY   UNEQUALED 
EXCELLENCE  UNSURPASSED 

At  fir^t -<■',!«  Win;  Merchants,  Grocers.  Hotels.  Cafes, 

Batjer  &  Co.,  4  £  Droachv.iy.  New  V>r*:,  N.  Y. 

Sole  Agents  for  United  States. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

No.  4  MONTGOMERY  STREET 


Capital,     Surplus    and    Undivided 

Profits    $10,868,154.20 

Deposits 20.612,588.66 

Cash  and  Sight  Exchange 10,915,762.32 

Isaias    YV.    Helluan President 

I.   W.   Hellman,  Jr Vice-President 

F.    L.    Lipman Vice-President 

Frank    B.    King Cashier 

George   Grant Asst.    Cashier 

W.    McGavin Asst.    Cashier 

E.  L.  Jacobs Asst.  Cashier 


DIRECTORS 

ISAIAS    W.    HELLMAN  F.    L.    LIPMAN 

LEON   SLOSS  WM.    F.    HERRIN 

C    DE   GUIGNE  F.    W.   VAN   SICKLEN 

PERCV   T.    MORGAN  JAMES    L.    FLOOD 

DUDLEY    EVANS  H.   E.   LAW 

I.    W.    HELLMAN,    JR.  J.    HENRY    MEYER 

WM.     HAAS  CHAS.    J.    DEERING 
E.   H.    HAHRIMAN 

Customers  of  this  Bank  are  offered  every  facfliry  cons&enl  with 
prudent  banidnj..     New  accounts  are  invited. 


The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 

N.  E.  cor.  Pine  and  Sansome  Streets 

CAPITAL $4,000,000 

SURPLUS 1,350,000 

Sig  Greenebaum,  President;  H.  FTeish hacker, 
Vice-President  and  Manager;  Jos.  Friedlander, 
Vice-President;  C.  F.  Hunt,  Vice-President; 
R.  Altschul,  Cashier;  A.  Hochstein,  Assistant 
Cashier;  F.  E.  Beck,  Assistant  Cashier;  I. 
Steinhart,    Chairman  of  Finance   Committee. 


PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC 
PACIFIC  TEL.  AND  TEL. 

BONDS 

C0SM0N  AND  PREFERRED  STOCK 

SUTRO  &>  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1858 

412  MONTGOMERY  ST. 


J.  C.WILSON 

MEMBER 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

CHICAGO   BOARD  OF  TRADE 

THE  STOCK  AND   BOND  EXCHANGE  OF  S.  F. 

CORONADA 

Cor.  Loma  and  Orange  Ave. 

Mills  Building  Hotel  Alexandra 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS    ANGELES 


MOVED 


Gladding,  McBean  &  Co. 

CLAY  PRODUCTS 

OFFICE 

311-317  CROCKER  BUILDING 

WAREHOUSE 
147-151  MINNA  STREET 

Between  New  Montgomery  ajid  Third 
San  Francisco.  C&l. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

(THE  GERMAN    BANK) 
Member  of  the  Assodalel  Savings  Baris  of  San  Francisco 

526   California  Street,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed    Capital    $  1,200.000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..      1,000.000.00 
Reserve  and   Contingent   Funds..      1,504.498.68 

Deposits  June  30.  1909 36.793.234.04 

Total    Assets    39,435,681.38 

Officers — President.  N\  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President, 
Erail  Rohte;  Cashier.  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  As- 
sistant Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary, 
George  Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary.  A.  II. 
Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Mever,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Wal- 
ter. T.  W.  Van  Berccn.  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch.  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment   of  deposits  only.      C.   W.   Heycr,   Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Dement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer.    Manaycr. 


rench  Savings 


Bank 


108  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 

Paid-up    Capital    $    600,000 

Total  Assets    4.270,800 

Strictly   a    Savings    Bank.      Open    Saturday 
Evening  from  7  to  8:30 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  1st  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
2d  V tee-President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  P. 
A.    Bergerot,    Attorney. 

Directors — N.  C.  Babin,  J.  A.  Bergerot, 
Charles  Carpy,  Arthur  Legallet,  G.  Beleney,  H. 
de  St.  Seine,  J.  M.  Dupas,  Leon  Bocqueraz,  J. 
E.  Artigues,  J.  S.  Godeau,  John  Ginty,  O.  Bozio. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

The  French- American  Bank  is  located  in  the 
same  building. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established   1850  OF  HARTFOKD 

Cash    Capital     $1,000,000 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 2.462,739 

Total  Cash  Assets 6,365,877 

BENJAMIN  J.    SMITH 

Manager    Pacific    Department 

A  LA  SKA  -COMMERCIAL  B  UILD ISG 

San  Francisco 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

U.  S.  Assets $2,184,632 

"      Surplus 726,218 

PACIFIC  COAST   DEPARTMENT 
1004     MERCHANTS*    exchange 
SAX    FRANXISCO 
J.  J.  Kenny,  W.  L.  W.  Miller, 

Manager  Assistant  Manager 


BONESTELL   &  CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished   by   us. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADISG  PAPER   HOUSE 

118  to  124  First  Street,  corner  Minna, 

San  Francisco. 


John 

F.  Forbes 

Certified  P 

ublic  Accountant 

1019  CROCKER  BLDG. 

SAN 

FRANCISCO 

THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldj 


CLUBBING  RATES 

The  Argonaut  has  club  rate  arrange- 
ments with  all  prominent  publications,  and 
will    furnish    rates   on    request. 


N.  W.  HALSEY  &  CO.,  bankers 


DEALERS  IN 
HIGH  GRADE 


BONDS 


NEW  YORK 
49  Wall  Sl 


PHILADELPHIA 
1429  Chestnut  St. 


CHICAGO 

152  Monroe  St. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle    of  the   social   happenings    dur- 
ing, the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of   San    Francisco    will   be    found   in 
the  following  department : 

Gayeties  have  increased  in  marked  fashion  dur- 
ing the  past  fortnight,  and  despite  the  fact  that 
there  arc  so  few  debutantes  this  winter  many 
affairs,  both  formal  and  informal,  are  planned 
for    December. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Suzanne 
Robert  of  Switzerland  to  Mr.  Eugene  de  Coulon. 
Their  wedding  will   take  place  next  month. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Eleanor  Gushing,  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Sidney  B.  Gushing,  to  Mr.  James  Jen- 
kins will  take  place  in  San  Rafael  on  January  4. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Marion  Wright,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirkham  Wright,  to  Mr.  Harry 
Campbell  will  take  place  on  January  U  at  the 
home  of  the  bride  on   Scott  Street. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Mary  de  Fremery,  daugh- 
ter of   Mr.   and    Mrs.    William    C.    B.   de    Fremery,  I 
will    take   place   on    January    5. 

The  wedding  of  Miss   Ruth  Houghton,  daughter  j 
of    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Charles    Houghton,    to    Mr.    Sey-   | 
mour    Hall    took    place    on    Tuesday    evening    last  j 
at    the -home   of   the    bride    at    Adams    Point,    Oak- 
land.    The  ceremony   was   performed   by   the    Rev.  j 
Charles  Brown.     Mrs.  Harry  Chickering  and  Mrs. 
William  Thornton    White   were   matrons   of  honor, 
Miss    Florence    Henshaw   was   maid   of   honor,    and 
Miss    Rose  Kales   and   Miss   Charlotte   White  were 
bridesmaids.     Mr.  Philip  Hall  was  best  man.      Mr. 
and   Mrs.  Hall    will  make  their  home  in  Honolulu. 
Mrs.   E.  D.   Bullard  will  be  the  hostess  at  a  tea 
in    honor    of    her    daughter,    Miss    Marie    Bullard, 
on    Tuesday    afternoon    next    at    her    home    on    Pa-  j 
cine     Avenue. 

Mrs.    George    A.     Pope    entertained    at    a    lunch- 
eon on  Wednesday   last   at  her  Burlingame    home. 
,  Mrs.     Patrick     Calhoun     was    the     hostess    at    a 
luncheon    on    Thursday    of   last  week   in    honor    of 
Mrs.   Henry    Bacon   of   New   York. 

Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson  entertained  at  a  lunch- 
eon on  Thursday  of  last  week  at  her  home  at 
Burlingame. 

M rs.  J ames  V.  Coleman  was  the  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  on-  Tuesday  last  in  honor  of  Miss  Xina 
Jones  of  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Kurtz  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
on  Wednesday  of  last  week  at  her  home  at  Verba 
Buena  Island  in  honor  of  Miss  Anna  Weller  and 
Miss    Ila   Sonntag. 

Miss  Lillian  Whitney  was  the  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  on  Wednesday  of  last  week  in  honor  of 
Miss   Ruth   Boericke. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Calhoun  entertained  at 
a  dinner  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week  at  the 
Fairmont,  they  and  their  guests  going  afterwards 
to  the  Greenway   ball. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  X.  Wilson  entertained  at 
a  dinner  before  the  Greenway  ball  on  Friday 
evening  of  last  week  in  honor  of  Miss  Vera  de 
Sabta. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Mendell,  Jr.,  was  the  hostess 
at  a  bridge  party  on  Monday  afternoon  at  her 
home   on    Pacific    Avenue. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Baker  Spalding  was  hostess  at  a 
bridge  party  on  Tuesday  of  last  week  at  her 
borne  on  Jackson    Street. 

Mrs.  James  Russell  Selfridge  was  at  home  in- 
formally yesterday  afternoon  at  2121  Lyon  Street 
and  will   receive  again    next  Friday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  de  Pue  entertained  at  a 
tea  on  Tuesday  of  last  week  at  their  home  on 
Sacramento  Street  in  honor  of  the  debut  of  their 
daughter,  Miss  Elva  de  Pue.  Assisting  in  re- 
ceiving were  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King,  Mrs.  Alfred 
Ford,  Mrs.  Henry  Crocker,  Mrs.  William  C.  Van 
Fleet,  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  Mrs.  Charles  Slack, 
Mrs.  Charles  Wheeler,  Miss  Augusta  Foute,  Miss 
Frances  Xewhall.  Miss  Vera  de  Sabla,  Miss 
Marion  Zeile,  Miss  Ruth  Slack,  Miss  Edith  Slack, 
Miss  Ila  Sonntag,  Miss  Olive  Wheeler,  Miss  Ivy 
Wilson,  Miss  Kathleen  Farrell,  and  Miss  Anna 
Olney. 

Miss  Harriett  Alexander  was  hostess  at  an  in- 
formal tea  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  her  apartment 
at  the  St.  Xavier  in  honor  of  Miss  Xina  Jones 
of    Santa    Barbara. 

Miss  Dorothy  Van  Sickle:i  was  the  hosted  at 
a   tea  on    Sunday  last  at  her   home  on    Broadway. 


Miss  Louise  McCormick  entertained  a  party  of 
guests  over  the  week  end  at  Del  Monte. 

Miss  Edith  Treanor  entertained  at  an  informal 
tea  on  Monday  last. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments   to    and   from    this   city   and    Coast   and 
ihe  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  T.  G.  Kittle  and  Mr.  Allen  Kittle  have 
taken  the  George  A.  Moore  house  on  Broadway 
i'o  r  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pope  will  return  to  town 
about  December  1   for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister  and  Miss  Ethel 
McAllister  sailed  on  Tuesday  for  the  Orient  on 
their  way  around  the  world. 

Mrs.  William  Mayo  Xewhall  and  the  Misses 
Marion  and  Elizabeth  Xewhall  will  leave  early  in 
the  new  year  lor  a  stay  of  some  months  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Mrs.  James  Potter  Langhorne  will  leave  next 
week  for  Colorado  Springs,  where  she  will  be  the 
guest  of  her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  Hammond,  for  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  Frank  McComas  will  remain  in  town  with 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Louis  Parrott,  during  Mr.  Mc- 
Comas's    sojourn    in    Arizona. 

Miss  Frances  Xewhall  left  last  week  for  a  visit 
to   Xew   York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Dibblee,  who  have 
spent  the  summer  and  antumn  months  in  Ross 
Valley,  are  at  their  home  on  California  Street  for 
the    winter. 

Miss  Cora  Jane  Flood  left  recently  for  Xew 
York,    where  she  will   spend  a   few   weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  S.  Tubbs  have  returned 
from    a    trip    to    Europe. 

Mr.  John  Marshall  Young  has  gone  East  for  a 
stay  of  some   weeks. 

Miss  Ruth  Richards  has  been  visiting  friends 
at   Mare  Island. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  McXutt  will  leave  shortly  for  Colo- 
rado to  visit  her  daughter,  Mrs.  David  R.  C. 
Brown,    for    a    month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  X.  Stetson  will  come  to 
town  next  week,  closing  their  San  Mateo  home 
for   the   winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Sidney  Ashe  have  arrived 
from  the  East  to  remain  permanently  and  arc  at 
present   the  guests  of    Mrs.    Xorman    McLaren. 

Mrs.  Richard  Sprague  and  Miss  Isabelle 
Sprague  left  last  week  for  the  East  to  spend  the 
winter. 

Mrs.  Mary  McXutt  Potter  is  in  Paris,  where 
she    will    spend    the    winter. 

Miss  Merrit  Reid  has  been  the  guest  of  friends 
at    Menlo    Park. 

Miss  Ella  Morgan  has  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Del    Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Belden  and  Miss  Mar- 
garet Belden  left  last  week  for  Egypt,  where  they 
will    spend    the    winter. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  left  last  week  for  the 
East  and  will  go  in  the  spring  to   Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kuhn  have  returned  to 
their  home  at  Saratoga,  after  a  brief  stay  at  the 
St.    Francis. 

Miss  Enid  Gregg  has  been  visiting  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   George  Cameron   at   San   Mateo. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Huntington  left  last  week  for 
the  East  and  will  visit  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Gilbert 
Brook    Perkins,    in    Washington. 

Miss  Xina  Blow  has  been  visiting  her  aunt, 
Mrs.  Charles  M.  Ray,  at  Mare  Island. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Spreckels,  "  Jr.,  have 
gone  to  Xew  York  for  a  stay  of  a  month. 

Mr.  Stewart  Lowery  and  Mr.  Arthur  Rice  left 
last    week    for    an    Eastern    trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Martin  and  Miss  Frances 
Martin  left  last  week  for  Europe,  where  they  will 
spend    the    winter. 

Baron  von  Schroeder  has  arrived  from  a  so- 
journ  of  several   months   in    Germany. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Somers  will  leave  shortly 
for  an   Eastern   trip  of   several   weeks*   duration. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Pillsbury  of  San  Francisco,  with 
three  children  and  nurses,  reached  Del  Monte  on 
the    20th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Booth  of  San  Francisco 
went  to  Del  Monte  on  the  19th  for  a  stay  of 
two  or  three  days. 

Miss  Louise  McCormick  arrived  at  Del  Monte 
on   the  20th,   accompanied  by   Mrs.   Edgar  Wilson. 
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Miss  Maude  Wilson,  Miss  Suzanne  Kirkpatrick, 
Miss  Dorothy  Boericke,  Mr.  Ralston  White,  Mr. 
Allan  McDonald,  Mr.  Herbeit  Gallagher,  Mr.  Ar- 
thur   Brown,    and    Mr.    Harry    Miller. 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Adams  of  Portland,  accompa- 
nied by  her  daughter,  Miss  Annie  Adams,  is 
spending  a  fortnight  in  San  Francisco,  the  guest 
of  her  sister,    Mrs.    Frank  W.  Hosmer. 

Among  arrivals  from  San  Francisco  at  Hotel 
del  Coronado  are  Mr.  E.  J.  Schneider,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Dunn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Hines,  Mr. 
McClure  Kelly,  Mr.  James  Irvine,  Mr.  James 
Irvine,  Jr.,  Miss  Kathryn  Irvine,  Mr.  Myford 
Irvine,  Miss  Clara  Saunders,  Mr.  S.  B.  Knoph. 


Army  and  Navy. 
The   latest  personal   notes   relative   to   army 
and   navy   officers  who   are   or  have  been   sta- 
tioned at   Pacific   Coast   points : 

Rear-Admiral  G.  B.  Harber,  U.  S.  N.,  is  de- 
tached from  command  of  the  Third  Squadron  of 
the  Pacific  Fleet  and  ordered  home  to  wait  orders. 
Rear-Admiral  J.  Hubbard,  U.  S.  X.,  is  de- 
tached from  duty  in  the  office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  ordered  to  command 
the  Third  Squadron  of  the  Pacific  Fleet,  on 
board    the    Charleston. 

Colonel  William  A.  Simpson,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived 
last  week  from  two  months*  leave  of  absence  spent 
in  the  East  and  has  resumed  his  duties  as  adju- 
tant-general of   the  Department  of  California. 

Major  Harry  C.  Brison,  Fifth  Cavalry,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  granted  three  months'  leave  of  ab- 
sence,   which  took  effect  on  Xovember  20. 

Major  Harry  C.  Hale,  adjutant-general.  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  detailed  to  duty  as  inspector  of 
small  arms  practice  of  the  Department  of  Cali- 
fornia, relieving  Captain  Harry  F.  Rethers,  Ninth 
Infantry,    LT.    S.    A. 

Major  B.  Frank  Cheatham,  quartermaster,  U. 
S.  A.,  who  has  been  here  this  month  on  official 
business  pertaining  to  construction  work,  has  re- 
turned to   Washington,    D.    C. 

Captain  William  M.  Connell,  Fifth  Cavalry,  U. 
S.  A.,  detailed  from  Xovember  28  to  the  Sub- 
sistence Department,  has  been  ordered  to  proceed 
to  this  city  and  report  in  person  to  the  purchasing 
commissary  for  duty  as  assistant  in   his  office. 

Captain  George  P.  White,  Sixth  Cavalry,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  assumed  temporarily  the  duties  of  the 
office  of  the  judge-advocate,  Department  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Captain  Arthur  L.  Fuller,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
l".  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  duty  with  the  Signal 
Corps,  to  take  effect  January  24. 

Captain  Frank  C.  Jewell,  quartermaster,  U.  S. 
A.,  is  assigned  to  the  Xinth  Company,  Coast  Artil- 
lery Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  to  take  effect  upon  his  relief 
from  detail  in  the  Quartermaster  Department, 
when  he  will  proceed  to  join  the  company  to  which 
he    was    assigned. 

Captain  Campbell  E.  Babcock,  Fourth  Infantry, 
Y.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  proceed  from  this 
city  to  Fort  Crook,  Nebraska,  for  duly  pending 
the  arrival  of  the  Fourth  Infantry  in  the  United 
States,   when   he  will  join  his  company. 

Captain  Murray  Baldwin,  Eighth  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Walter 
Reed  General  Hospital,  District  of  Columbia,  for 
observation   and    treatment. 

Captain  John  E.  Hunt,  Twenty-Fifth  Infantry. 
[_'.  S.  A.,  now  in  this  city,  has  been  ordered  to 
report  to  the  Army  General  Hospital.  Presidio 
of   San    Francisco,    for  treatment. 

Commander  H.  A.  Field,  U.  S.  X.,  is  detached 
from  command  of  the  Yorktozcn  and  ordered  home 
to   wait  orders. 

Lieutenant-Commander  G.  S.  Lincoln,  U.  S. 
X.,  is  detached  from  the  Pennsylvania  and  ordered 
to  duty  on  board  the  Charleston  as  fleet  engineer 
of  the  Third   Squadron,   Pacific    Fleet. 

Lieutenant  R.  M-  Griswold.  U.  S.  X.,  is  de- 
tached from  the  St.  Louis  and  ordered  to  the 
Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  as  assistant  to  the  in- 
spector of  machinery- 
Lieutenant  C.  A.  Gardiner,  U.  S.  N.,  is  de- 
tached from  the  St.  Louis  and  ordered  home  to 
wait  orders. 

Lieutenant  J.  Rodgers,  U.  S.  X..  is  detached 
from  the  Xebraska  and  ordered  to  the  St.  Louis 
as  senior  engineer  officer. 


A  Never-FailinE  Remembrance. 
For  many  years  the  Argonaut  has  printed 
in  its  issue  preceding  Thanksgiving  Day  an 
appeal  for  donations  to  sustain  the  good  work 
of  the  San  Francisco  Fruit  and  Flower  Mis- 
sion, and  as  regularly  and  unfailingly  has  an 
unknown  friend  of  the  paper  and  the  Mission 
sent  in  response  a  contribution  of  fifty  dol- 
lars. This  is  the  letter  which  accompanied 
the  gift  this  year,  and  the  Argonaut,  in  ac- 
knowledging its  receipt,  returns  its  thanks 
and  the  thanks  of  the  Mission  for  this  most 
kindly   remembrance : 

San   Francisco.  Xovember  22.   1909. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  Another  Thanksgiving 
Day  is  about  to  make  its  appearance,  and  with 
it  comes  your  annual  plea  in  behalf  of  the 
San  Francisco  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission,  in 
order  that  this  worthy  charity  may  repeat  its 
good  work. 

To  this  end  kindly  have  the  inclosed  fifty 
dollars  called  for,  and  oblige. 

Yours   respectfully,  M.    R.-M.    F. 


The  new  Palace  Hotel,   representing  an  in- 
vestment, including  land,  building,   equipment, 
and  furniture,  of  $10,000,000,   will  be  opened 
for  business  on  Thursday,  December  16.     Pre- 
ceding the  formal   opening  a  banquet  will   be 
given     Wednesday     evening,      December      15,  j 
which    will    be    attended    by    Governor    Gillett  j 
and    many    prominent    citizens     and     visitors. 
Colonel    John    C.    Kirkpatrick,    managing    di- 
rector, will   have  personal   charge  of  the   new  . 
hotel,  and  he  will  be  assisted  by  O.  Rich  and  \ 
Julius   Brownell.      The   old    Palace   Hotel    was 
probably    the    best    known    inn    in    the    world, 
and  it  was  notable   among  San   Francisco   in- 
stitutions   in     mary    other     ways.       The      new 
house  is  fitted  to  sustain  the  enviable  reputa- 
tion of  the  one  that  has  passed  away. 


^QUALITT^ 

^-HH_____    OUR  MOTTO 

:.;l'Tr  ^— — «^ 


/hOeVMRIM 

644  MARKET  ST.. 

OPP    PALACE    HOTEL. 

OPTICIANS 


TOILET  ROLLS 

(For  Men  and  Women) 


GIFTS  that  are  sure  to  please.  Ours 
are  the  best  European  and  Ameri- 
can makes.  The  one  illustrated  is 
genuine  tan  cow  hide,  ebony  brushes 
and  nickel  tops,  cut  bottles.  Price  is 
$35.     Others  from  $5  up. 

Our  leather  goods  and  novelty  de- 
partment covers  one  -  third  of  our 
spacious  ground  floor  and  is  replete 
with  new  and  distinctive  goods.  Par- 
ticular attention  is  directed  to  those 
made  by  Mark  Cross,  London  and 
New  York. 


ROOS  BROS. 

Market  and  Stockton 


FAIRMONT 
HOTEL 


An  hotel  whose  superb  situa- 
tion is  only  equalled  by  the 
perfection  of  its  service  and  the 
hospitality   of   its    atmosphere. 


Palace  Hotel  Company 


San  Mateo— For  sale  furnished 

or  unfurnished,  or  to  lease  furnished,  beau- 
tiful home  of  14  rooms  and  5  baths;  all  hard- 
wood floors.  Garage  and  stable.  Grounds,  3 
acres,  highly  cultivated.  E.  P.  Oliver,  Inc., 
104   Montgomery    Street,    San   Francisco. 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto :  "  BEST  OF  EVERYTHING  " 

Most   Delightful    Climate   on    Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 

Summer  rates,  $3.50  per  day  and  upward 

Power    hoats    from    the    hotel    meet    passengers 

from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 

Coast   S.   S.   Co.   steamers. 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other   outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,   for  fishing.      Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado    Beach,    Cal. 

Or  see  H.    F.   NORCROSS,    Agent, 

334   So.    Spring  St.,   Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;   Main    3917. 
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Pears' 

The  public's  choice  since  1789. 

"Your  cheeks  are 
peaches,"   he  cried. 

"No,  they  are 
Pears',"  she  replied. 

Pears'  Soap 
brings  the  color  of 
health  to  the  skin. 

It  is  the  finest 
toilet  soap  in  all 
the  world. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION    SQUARE 


SERVICE 


Under  the  management  of 
James  Woods 


JUST  WAISTS 

THE  LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  SHOP 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Geary  and  Grant  Ave. 


San  Francisco 


1 — :r-^ST 

.3 

HOTEL  SAVOY 

SEATTLE 

ri'r.  i^jj»t  y ■ 

"Twcl.e  Stories  of 
Solid  Comforl 

*3[*LV  :<  ; 

I  J 

Building:,     concrete, 
steel  and  marble. 

j 

In  most  fashionable 
shopping  district. 

mi 

Bound  magazines  in 

reading  room. 
Mostrefinedhostclry 

in  Seattle. 

^^i^P1"' 

Absolutely  fireproof. 

j^kh^ ' 

Rates,  SI. 50  op 

OPTICIAN 

34  KEARNY  STREET 

BET.MARKETa  P0ST5TS.  SAN FRANCISCO.CALIP: 

KODAK  AGENCY-PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


BISMARCK  CAFE 

FRITZ  MULLER  &  SONS,  Props.    Seating  Capacity,  1800 
Leads  in  catering  to  San  Fran- 
cisco's epicures  and  music  lovers 

POPULAR    PRICES 

Music  noon,  evenings  and  after  theatre  by  the  famous 

HERR  FERDINAND  STARRS  VIENNA  ORCHESTRA 

PACIFIC  BUILDING      San  Fraodsoj      Market  and  Fourth 


HOTEL  NORMANDIE 

Sutter  and  Gough  St£. 

A  comfortable,  high   order,  uptown 

bote),  now  under  the  management  of 

THOS.  H.  SHED  DEN 

Formerly  manager  of  St.  Dunstan'a 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

At  the  Garrick  Theatre  next  Monday  night 
Mr.  Wright  Lorrimer  will  open  an  engage- 
ment in  his  four-act  drama,  "The  Shepherd 
King."'  The  piay  is  founded  on  the  story  of 
David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  who  was  called  from 
his  flocks  on  the  hills  of  Judea  to  play  the 
harp  before  King  Saul,  and  who  became  King 
oi  Israel.  In  spite  of  its  Biblical  source,  it 
is  not  a  play  of  religious  sentiment,  but  a 
dramatic  and  spectacular  presentation  of  the 
elemental  passions  of  love  and  hate,  with  a 
romantic  and  picturesque  setting.  It  has  been 
praised  by  the  critics,  and  commended  for  its 
purpose  as  well  as  for  its  entertainment.  Mr. 
Lorimer  is  provided  with  a  good  supporting 
company,  which  includes  Brigham  Royce.  Irv- 
ing White,  Daniel  Gilf  ether,  Frank  Camp- 
bello,  Harold  LaCoste,  Ernest  Roseman. 
Daniel  Lawler,  Walter  Brown,  Helen  Singer. 
Fredericks  Going,  Alison  Skipworth,  Ruth 
Copley,  and  Ivan  Ferrier,  besides  a  hundred 
supernumeraries.  The  entire  production  is 
given  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  seldom  at- 
tempted on  any  stage.  During  the  run  of 
"The  Shepherd  King"  matinees  will  be  given 
on  Saturday  only,  but  the  usual  Sunday  night 
performances   are   announced. 


George  M.  Cohan  and  his  Royal  Family  will 
open  their  engagement  at  the  Van  Ness  The- 
atre next  Monday  night  in  "The  Yankee 
Prince/'  Well  within  the  memory  of  vaude- 
ville enthusiasts  are  the  last  appearances  of 
the  Cohans  here,  when  the  agile  and  eccen- 
tric George,  the  magnetic  eyes,  symmetry,  and 
grace  of  Josephine,  and  the  earnest  and  al- 
ways good-humored  efforts  of  the  elder  pair 
marked  this  family  of  entertainers  as  a  dis- 
tinct feature  among  the  acts  of  a  long  and 
good  bill.  Since  that  time  George  has  become 
quite  the  most  celebrated  of  musical  comedy 
librettists  and  composers.  Nobody  knows 
how  many  big  successes  he  has  to  his  credit, 
and  everybody  knows  that  he  never  made  but 
one  failure,  and  that  was  when  he  attempted 
the  serious  drama.  It  requires  no  wizardry 
to  foretell  big  houses  for  the  Cohan  engage- 
ment in  "The  Y'ankee  Prince."  The  show  is 
one  which  even  George  M.  Cohan,  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  author,  composer,  manager,  and 
actor  may  well  be  content  to  illuminate.  Be- 
sides the  Cohans  it  presents  Tom  Lewis,  Sam 
J.  Ryan,  Frank  Hollins,  Prunell  Pratt,  J. 
Liquet  Lance,  R.  Emmett  Lennon,  Mildred 
Elaine,  Lola  Hoffman,  Lila  Rhodes,  and  a  big, 
good-to-look-upon  chorus  that  can  sing  with 
expression  and  dance. 


The  last  performances  of  that  very  funny 
comedy,  "Mr.  Hopkinson,"  with  Dallas  Wel- 
ford  in  the  title-role,  will  take  place  at  the 
Valencia  Theatre  Saturday  afternoon  and 
evening,  and  on  Sunday  night  Charles  Cherry, 
who  was  last  seen  here  as  Maxine  Elliott's 
leading  man,  will  make  his  first  appearance 
in  San  Francisco  as  a  star  in  Clyde  Fitch's 
last  comedy,  "The  Bachelor."  In  "The  Bache- 
lor" it  is  said  that  the  late  playwright  gave 
to  the  stage  one  of  the  most  amusing,  clever, 
and  brilliant  comedies  of  his  interesting  ca- 
reer. The  story  is  that  of  a  broker,  who,  on 
account  of  his  confirmed  opposition  to  matri- 
mony, is  known  by  his  intimates  as  "The 
Bachelor,"  and  the  first  act  finds  him  ex- 
pounding his  theories  to  a  friend  who  is  about 
to  marry.  The  comedy  had  quite  a  vogue  in 
New  York,  where  it  ran  for  six  months  at  the 
Maxine  Elliott  Theatre,  also  in  Chicago. 
Aside  from  these  cities,  however,  it  is  en- 
tirely new.  The  original  cast  will  be  seen 
here,  including,  in  addition  to  the  star,  Ruth 
MayclirTe.  Lillian  Paige.  Alice  Ri'ker,  F.  Per- 
cival   Stevens,   Charles  Laite,  and   others. 


rive  here  Sunday  noon,  will  view  the  per- 
formance given  by  Victor  Moore  and  his  sup- 
port. 

George  Hamlin,  American  Tenor. 
That  true  merit  is  recognized,  irrespective 
of  nationality,  has  been  proved  by  the  career 
of  the  American  tenor,  George  Hamlin,  who 
has  met  with  great  success  as  a  lieder  singer 
in  the  most  important  cities  of  Europe,  an  "J 
especially  in  Germany,  the  home  of  that  art. 
Mr.  Hamlin  has  a  true  tenor  voice,  and  brains 
to  use  it.  He  sings  the  classic  Italian,  Ger- 
man, and  French  songs,  as  well  as  the  modern 
works  of  those  languages  and  the  English,  and 
he  gives  a  concert  programme  such  as  few 
singers   attempt. 

Tenor  recitals  are  rare  and  music  lovers 
will  welcome  the  announcement  of  Manager 
Greenbaum  that  this  artist  will  give  three  re- 
citals in  this  city,  the  first  being  next  Thurs- 
day night,  December  J,  at  the  Novelty  The- 
atre, and  the  others  the  following  Sunday 
afternoon  and  Tuesday  night.  With  Mr. 
Hamlin  will  appear  as  accompanist  Mr.  Edwin 
Schneider,  the  composer  whose  song,  "Flower 
Rain,"  was  so  well  received  at  the  Jomelli 
concerts. 

For  his  opening  programme  Mr.  Hamlin 
will  sing  some  old  German  songs.  "Die  Linde 
in  Thai"  and  "Lindenlaub,"  two  great  Han- 
delian  numbers,  and  some  beautiful  Schubert 
and  Schumann  works.  A  group  of  modern 
songs  consists  of  Rubinstein's  "Es  Blinkt  der 
Thau,"  Brahms's  "Botschaft,"  Grieg's  "Im 
Kahne,"  and  Strauss's  "Heimliche  Aufforde- 
rung."  English  composers  will  be  repre- 
sented by  Henschel's  "Morning  Hymn"  and 
three  numbers  from  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  ex- 
quisite setting  of  Tennyson's  "Songs  of  the 
Wren."  The  American  works  will  be  "The 
Crying  of  Water,"  by  Campbell  Tipton ; 
"Your  Eyes"  and  "Flower  Rain,"  by  Edwin 
Schneider  :  and  "The  Lamp  of  Love,"  Salter. 
An  equally  fine  programme,  including  some 
old  Italian  numbers,  will  be  given  Sunday 
afernoon,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  hear 
a  male  singer  in  Mrs.  Beach's  "Year's  at  the 
Spring,"  which  is  one  of  the  numbers  prom- 
ised. 

For  the  last  concert  Schubert,  Schumann, 
Brahms,  and  Strauss  groups  will  be  followed 
by  Roger  Quitter's  new  Song  Cycle,  "To 
Julia,"  the  words  being  by  Robert  Herrick. 
A  group  of  works  by  American  composers 
will  close  the  list. 

The  sale  of  seats  will  open  Monday  morn- 
ing at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  where  com- 
plete programmes  may  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Hamlin  will  sing  in  Oakland  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  December  8,  at  Ye 
Liberty  Playhouse,  offering  the  interesting 
programme  of  his  opening  concert. 


Kreisler,  Violin  Master. 
Fritz  Kreisler,  "master  singer  of  the  vio- 
lin." will  he  the  last  of  the  great  musical 
stars  to  visit  us  this  year.  He  will  give  three 
concerts  at  the  Novelty  Theatre,  opening 
Sunday,  December  12,  and  will  also  play  in 
Oakland.  Kreisler  will  furnish  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  second  of  the  St.  Francis 
Musical  Art  Society's  concerts,  which  will  be 
given  Tuesday  night,  December  14.  This 
artist  is  now  conceded  to  be  the  greatest  of 
all     violinists     and     the     true     successor     to 

Joachim. 

■*♦*■ 

"What  do  you  call  your  mule,  uncle  ?" 
'"You  mean  whul's  his  name,  boss,  or  whut 
Ah  calls  him?" — Houston  Post. 


Framed  pictures  and  works  of  art  a  spe- 
cialty. E.  B.  Courvoisier,  431  Sutter  Street, 
near   Powell. 


THERE  WILL  BE  AN 

OLD-FASHIONED 
HOUSE    PARTY 

at 

Pebble  Beach  Lodge 

and 

Hotel  del  Monte 

New  Year's  Eve 


Write  for  particulars  to 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Hotel  Del  Monte,  Cal. 


A  WOMAN  OF  EDUCATION" 
who  has  completed  a  trip  around  the 
world  desires  to  be  with  elderly  lady  as 
traveling  companion.  Best  of  refer- 
ences. Address  Box  A,  Argonaut 
office.  • 


AN  ENGLISH  GENTLEMAN,  ELDERLY 
but  active  and  capable,  offers  his  services  to 
an  invalid  lady  or  gentleman,  either  traveling 
or  at  home,  and  would  devote  his  whole  lime 
to  his  or  her  interests  and  entertainment  for 
fair  remuneration.  Address  H.  J.,  P.  O.  Box 
196.   Victoria.   B.  C. 


The  Orpheum  announces  for  next  week  a 
good  list  of  attractions.  William  H.  Thomp- 
son will  appear  in  a  one-act  play  called 
"Pride  of  Regiment."  Mr.  Thompson  has  in 
the  role  of  an  army  veteran  a  character  pe- 
culiarly suited  to  his  ability.  He  is  sure 
of  a  cordial  welcome,  for  he  has  many  his- 
trionic triumphs  to  his  credit  here,  the  most 
notable  one  perhaps  being  the  cardinal  in  "A 
Royal  Family."  He  will  be  supported  by 
Miss  Lauretta  Allen  and  Fred  J.  Weber. 
Dan  Quinlan  and  Kellar  Mack,  two  cele- 
brated minstrel  stars,  will  entertain  with  a 
skit  entitled  "The  Traveling  Dentist."  The 
Two  Bobs  is  the  sobriquet  selected  to  an- 
nounce Bob  Adams  and  Bob  Alden,  two  popu- 
lar writers  of  lyrics.  Mr.  Adams,  who  in 
association  with  Mr.  Hough  has  written  many 
musical  successes  like  "The  Time,  the  Place, 
and  the  Girl,"  "A  Stubborn  Cinderella,"  "The 
Girl  Question,"  and  other  La  Salle  Street 
triumphs  in  Chicago,  is  one  of  the  Bobs, 
while  the  other,  Mr.  Alden,  is  responsible 
for  the  music  of  "Not  Because  Your  Hair 
Is  Curly"  and  other  tunes.  Mabel  McCane, 
who  has  attained  prominence  in  Eastern  mu- 
sical comedies,  will  sing  her  own  songs  ex- 
clusively. Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  Ben 
Welch,  Yittoria  and  Giorgetta,  Katchen  Lois- 
set,  her  pigeons,  and  her  trained  dog 
"Honey."  and  John  B.  Hymer  and  company 
in  their  comedy  hit,  "The  Devil  and  Tom 
Walker."  _^ 

The  final  performance  of  "The  Talk  of 
New  York"  will  be  given  at  the  Van  Ness 
Theatre  on  Sunday  night.  On  that  occasion 
George  M.  Cohan  and  his  company,  who  ar- 


The  Last  Wullner  Concert. 

Dr.  Ludwig  Wullner,  the  marvelous  inter- 
preter of  song  who  makes  a  play  out  of  each 
composition  he  sings  and  gives  it  a  meaning 
that  no  one  who  hears  him  can  fail  to  under- 
stand, will  give  his  last  programme  at  the 
Novelty  Theatre,  corner  of  O'Farrell  and 
Steiner  Streets,  Sunday  afternoon,  November 
28,  at  two-thirty.  The  sale  of  seats  is  in 
progress  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  but  on 
Sunday  the  box-office  will  he  at  the  theatre. 
Phone  orders  will  receive  careful  attention. 

The  programme  will  consist  of  no  less  than 
twenty-one  great  works.  The  first  group  will 
be  five  of  Schubert's  gems;  then  will  come 
three  of  the  ballads  of  Carl  Loewe,  and  three 
of  Hugo  Wolf's  works.  Richard  Strauss  will 
be  represented  by  five  numbers,  and  for  abso- 
lute novelties  there  are  songs  by  Oskar  Posa 
and  Kurt  Schindler.  Of  course  Coenraad  V. 
Bos.  the  famous  Dutch  pianist,  will  as  usual 
be  an  important  factor  in  the  rendition.  No 
music  student  or  lover  of  either  music,  poetry. 
or  drama,  should  miss  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  these  remarkable  artists,  whose  work 
is   a   revelation   to   the   seasoned  concert-goer. 


„Riegers 

>  Flower  Drops 


An  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 

Fifty  times  the  strength  of  ordinary 
perfume.    Real  flower  perfumes  in  the 
most  possible  concentrated  form.    Free 
from  alcohol.    The  finest  perfume  sci- 
ence- e^er  produced     Onednp  diffuses 
tho  odor  of  thousands  of  blossoms  and 
lasts  for  weeks.     A  dainty  Christmas, 
Birthday  or  Vcddine  Gift. 
4  odors— Lily  of  the  Valley.  Violet, 
Rose,  Crab  Apple-     Bottle  with  lone 
(lass  stopper  fr"m   which  to  drtip 
tho  perfume.     Put  up  in  polished- 
turned  innpIeboT.   Packed  ready  to 
mail.    Money  refunded  if  this  is  not 
tho  finest  perfume  yoa  ererused. 
$1.50  a  Hotlle— nl  Drurr.*'*  or  H»(L 
6eo>loh«k.it»nii«.iDooeT«J«oreumft:j 

PAUL  RIF.GER 
115  First  St-      San  Frnnclswcj 


Roy  C.  Ward 
J  as.  K.  Polk 


J  as-  W.   Dean 
Geo.   E.   Billings 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FOliM  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street.  Phone  Douglas  2283 

San    Francisco,    Cal. 


Santa  Fe 


Unmatched 

TRANSCONTINENTAL  COMFORT 

•J  The  only  road  under  one  management.  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  to  Chicago,  thus  insuring  uniformity  of 
service.  Our  employes  are  courteous.  Our  scenery  nol 
alone  interesting  but  unique.  Our  meal  service  is  managed 
by  Fred  Harvey.  Our  equipment  built  by  Pullman.  Our 
illustrated  and  descriptive  folders  wilt  interest  you.  They 
give  reliable  information. 

3  TRAINS  A  DAY 

To  Chicago,  Kansas  City  and  the  East 

Would  be  pleased  to  arrange  your  trip 

JAS.  B.  DUFFY,  Gen.  AgL,  673  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

J.J.  WARNER,  C.  A.,  1112  Broadway.  Oakland 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Beginner — What  did  I  hit?  Caddy — Illi- 
nois, boss! — Chicago  News, 

Old  Lady  (in  a  shoe  shop) — Have  you  felt 
slippers?  Small  Boy  Assistant  (solemnly) — 
Yes,   ma'am  ;  many   a  time. — Comic  Cuts, 

Said  He — Since  I  met  you  I  have  only  one 
thought  Said  She — Well,  that's  one  more 
than  you  had  when  we  met. — Cliicago  Daily 
News. 

Beggar — Say,  mister,  would  youse  give  a 
pore  feller  a  dime  ter  save  his  life?  Stranger 
— I  should  say  not.  I'm  an  undertaker. — Chi- 
cago News. 

Visitor — What  became  of  that  other  wind- 
mill that  was  here  last  year?  Native — There 
was  only  enough  wind  for  one,  so  we  took  it 
down. — Boston    Transcript. 

Dorella — I  take  a  long  walk  ever,'  morn- 
ing for  my  complexion.  Mordcllc — Why.  I 
thought  there  was  a  drug  store  just  around 
the   corner. — Chicago   Daily   News. 

"Is  Brown's  place  in  history  secure?"  "Se- 
cure! I  should  think  it  is.  Six  men  have 
already  made  affidavits  to  prove  that  he 
doesn't  deserve  it." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Politician  (sarcastically) — I  suppose  you 
know  how  the  country  ought  to  be  run.  Citi- 
zen {humbly) — Xo  ;  I'd  be  satisfied  if  I  knew 
only  how  it's  being  run  now. — Brooklyn  Life. 

"Is  it  so  that  you  used  to  call  regularly  on 
that  girl?"  "Yes;  she  always  sang  a  song  to 
me  that  I  loved."  "Why  didn't  you  marry 
her?"  "I  found  I  could  buy  the  song  for  50 
cents." — The  Circle. 

First  Golfer — Well  done,  old  chap  !  That's 
the  longest  ball  I've  seen  you  drive  yet!  Sec- 
ami  Golfer — I'm  afraid  the  credit's  not  all 
mine.  A,  beast  of  a  wasp  touched  me  up  in 
the  middle  of  my  swing. — Punch. 

"That  is  a  hallucination  you  have  about 
possessing  a  weak  heart.  Three  weeks'  treat- 
ment with  me  will  dissipate  all  of  your  fears." 
"Dissipate  my  fears?  Gee,  doc,  that's  how  I 
got  my  weak  heart." — St.  Louis  Star. 

"Here"  said  the  editor,  "are  a  number  of 
directions  from  outsiders  as  the  best  way  to 
run  a  newspaper.  See  that  they  are  all 
carried    out."      And    the    office-boy,    gathering 


them  all  into   a  large  waste-basket,  did  so. — 
Green  Bag. 

She — Somebody  has  told  me  that  you  al- 
ready have  a  wife — a  blonde.  He — I  assure 
you,  dear  girl,  you  are  the  first  blonde  I  ever 
loved. — Fliegcndc  Blatter. 

"Does  your  husband  play  cards  for  money?" 
"Judging  from  practical  results,"  answered 
young  Mrs.  Torkins,  "I  should  say  not.  But 
all  the  other  men  in  the  game  do." — Wash- 
ington Star.    • 

"From  what  I've  heard  about  Cuba,"  said 
Mrs.  Lapsling,  "they  don't  use  automobiles 
very  much  down  there.  A  rich  Cuban  rides 
around  in  a  sort  of  two-wheeled  vocabulary-" 
— Chicago  Tribune. 

"She  is  very  liberal  in  her  charities,"  said 
one  woman.  "Yes,"  answered  the  other ;  "lib- 
eral, but  not  always  practical.  For  instance, 
she  wanted  to  send  alarm  clocks  to  Africa  to 
aid  sufferers  from  the  sleeping  sickness." — 
Washington  Star. 

"And  this  man's  case  is  what  ?"  we  asked 
the    attendant    in    the    sanitarium.      "He    im- 


agines that  he  is  Halley's  comet,"  is  the  reply. 
"Halley's  comet  ?"  "Yes.  He  thinks  he  is 
growing  brighter  all  the  time." — St.  Louis 
Star. 

Mrs.  Asktt — When  she's  abroad,  does  she 
hobnob  with  royalty?  Mrs.  Nonaughl — 
Mercy,  no !  Her  behavior  is  always  ex- 
tremely  proper. — Smart   Set. 

The  Lady  Fare — You  can  not  cheat  me,  my 
man.  I  haven't  ridden  in  cabs  for  twenty- 
five  years  for  nothing.  The  Cabby — Haven't 
you,  mum  ?  Well,  you've  done  your  best. — 
New  Zealand  Free  Lance. 

"You  mustn't  think  you  ought  to  run 
around  barefooted,  Johnny,"  said  Mrs.  Lap- 
sling, chidingly,  "just  because  Bobby  Staple- 
ford  does.  He's  no  centurion  to  go  by." — 
Cassell's  Saturday  Journal. 

"Tomorrow  will  be  my  birthday,"  remarked 
the  fair  typewriter  maid,  "and  I'm  going  to 
take  a  day  off."  "Huh!"  sneered  the  book- 
keeper, who  had  loved  and  lost,  "why  don't 
you  take  five  years  off  as  you  did  the  last 
time  you  had  a  bi  rthday  ?" — Ch  icago  Da  ily 
News. 
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how  Los  Angeles  would  have  fared  during  the  panic 
period  of  last  year  if  San  Francisco  had  lacked  credit 
or  resource?  If  the  editor  of  the  Herald  does  not 
know  what  would  have  happened,  just  let  him  go 
around  the  corner  to  the  nearest  bank  and  make  inquiry. 
Let  him  do  this,  and  he  will  learn  something  tending 
to  the  enlargement  of  his  views.  There  could  be  no 
shallower  notion  of  things  than  that  the  misfortune, 
either  material  or  social,  of  one  city  in  any  group  can 
be  turned  to  the  advantage  of  other  cities  in  the  same 
group.  Any  mishap  or  deterioration  in  San  Francisco 
must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  a  serious  injury  to 
Los  Angeles;  likewise  it  would  be  an  injury  to  San 
Francisco  if  anything  should  go  wrong  with  Los  Ange- 
les. The  principle  ought  to  be  understood;  it  is  some- 
thing worse  than  ridiculous  in  this  age  of  the  world 
to  assume  that  the  misfortune  of  one  city  is  the  oppor- 
tunitv  of  another. 


The  Fortune  of  Cities. 
It  could  he  wished  that  the  Los  Angeles  Herald,  along 
with  some  other  newspapers,  would  take  larger  views 
with  respect  to  the  development  of  its  home  city  and 
of  the  country  in  general.  The  Herald  assumes  that  by 
the  recent  election  San  Francisco  has  returned  to 
"gang  rule,"  and  upon  the  basis  of  this  assumption  it 
sees  new  and  large  opportunities  for  Los  Angeles  and 
the  northern  cities.  Xow,  while  San  Francisco  has 
undoubtedly  done  a  wrong  and  foolish  thing  in  the  elec- 
tion of  a  laborite  mayor,  it  has  by  no  means  abandoned 
itself  to  "gang  rule."  It  takes  something  more  than 
the  wrong  man  in  the  mayor's  chair  to  demoralize  a 
community.  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle,  as  well 
as  San  Francisco,  bear  evidence  in  their  not  too  dis- 
tant history  with  respect  to  this  principle.  But  if  San 
Francisco  had  abandoned  itself  to  "gang  rule,"  if  de- 
generacy had  indeed  wrought  its  masterpiece  here,  still 
it  would  not  be  for  the  advantage  either  of  Los  Angeles 
or  of  the  cities  at  the  north.  These  communities  have 
more  to  gain  through  -the  prosperity  of  San  Francisco, 
through  her  activities  and  the  maintenance  of  her 
credit,  than  through  her  decline  or  fall.     Let  us   ask 


The  Lords  and  the  Taxes. 

The  House  of  Lords  has  rejected  the  finance  bill, 
commonly  known  as  the  budget,  and  by  so  doing  it  has 
opened  a  question  larger  and  more  momentous  than 
any  mere  problem  of  taxation.  It  has  deliberately  chal- 
lenged the  jealously  guarded  prerogative  of  the  Com- 
mons to  be  the  sole  arbiter  of  finance  and  the  only 
source  of  those  "supplies  to  the  crown"  that  are  levied 
from  the  people.  Nothing  now  remains  but  to  ascer- 
tain the  opinion  of  the  nation,  and  the  general  election 
to  be  held  in  January  will  decide  not  only  the  fate  of 
the  budget  as  a  definite  measure,  but  also  the  right  of 
the  Peers  to  interfere  with  it.  It  is,  indeed,  likely  that 
the  election  will  do  more  than  this.  The  whole  ques- 
tion of  unrepresentative  interference  with  legislation  is 
ripe  for  settlement,  and  public  opinion  in  England  seems 
to  be  hot  enough  and  radical  enough  to  grapple  with  it 
in  a  final  way. 

The  Lords  have  done  no  more  than  every  one  ex- 
pected them  to  do.  The  counsels  of  Lord  Rosebery, 
Lord  Balfour,  and  others  have  had  no  weight,  although 
the  speech  of  Lord  Rosebery  should  have  had  a  special 
appeal,  seeing  that  he  hotly  opposed  the  budget  itself. 
Lord  Rosebery's  advice  to  his  colleagues  was  to  pass 
the  bill  without  change,  in  accordance  with  constitu- 
tional usage,  leaving  the  people  to  discover  its  supposed 
evils  for  themselves.  Lord  Cromer,  also  detesting  the 
bill,  gave  similar  counsel,  but  it  all  went  for  nothing  in 
face  of  the  headstrong  prejudices  of  a  caste  determined 
upon  the  preservation  of  a  financial  immunity  and  un- 
aware of  the  passionate  and  dangerous  forces  that  were 
being  aroused. 

Outside  of  Great  Britain  there  may  be  some  per- 
plexity as  to  the  causes  for  the  jealousy  with  which 
the  Commons  regard  a  money  bill.  Much  of  this  is 
of  course  due  to  the  sound  democratic  principle  which 
refuses  to  allow  to  an  unrepresentative  house  any  voice 
in  the  imposition  of  taxes.  But  there  is  another  and 
a  still  more  important  reason.  There  are  only  two 
courses  open  to  the  government  whose  bill  has  been 
rejected  by  the  Peers.  It  must  either  drop  the  pro- 
posed legislation  altogether  or  it  must  dissolve  Parlia- 
ment and  appeal  to  the  country  for  a  verdict.  In 
matters  of  ordinary  legislation  that  are  not  of  a  vital 
kind  the  government  may  swallow  its  resentment  and 
pass  on  to  other  legislation,  postponing  the  general 
election  until  the  expiration  of  the  usual  term.  But 
this  can  not  be  done  with  a  money  bill.  The  budget 
is  a  yearly  presentation  of  national  accounts  of  a 
minutely  detailed  kind  in  which  the  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  past  year  are  balanced  to  a  cent,  the 
revenue  for  the  coming  year  estimated  and  the  surplus 
or  deficit  provided  for  either  by  the  remission  of  taxa- 
tion or  by  new  imposition.  The  passage  of  the  budget 
is  therefore  the  only  warrant  for  taxation  and  without 
its  passage  the  collection  of  all  taxes  must  stop.  The 
budget  is  consequently  the  one  bill  that  can  not  wait. 

Xow  if  the  House  of  Lords  is  allowed  to  reject  a 
budget  or  to  change  it,  it  is  obvious  that  the  govern- 


ment has  no  alternative  but  an  instant  appeal  to  the 
country,  inasmuch  as  there  can  be  no  break  in  the  col- 
lection of  taxes.  Therefore  such  a  right  upon  the 
part  of  the  upper  house  implies  the  power  to  force 
the  government  from  office  every  year,  and  this  would 
obviously  be  fatal  to  any  continuous  legislative  policy. 
When  we  remember  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  stolidly 
conservative,  that  it  never  varies  in  its  resistance  to 
liberal  legislation,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  such  an 
authority  in  its  hands  would  mean  that  no  liberal 
government  could  hold  office  at  all,  or  only  upon  a 
humiliating  sufferance.  The  Peers  could  demand  a 
general  election  upon  each  yearly  presentation  of  the 
budget,  seeing  that  there  can  be  no  delay  with  money 
bills  that  must  be  settled  at  once  in  one  way  or  another. 
It  is  this  right  to  force  a  general  election  at  will,  with 
its  consequent  turmoil  and  disturbance,  that  the  Com- 
mons have  sought  to  prevent  by  retaining  the  money 
power  exclusively  in  their  own  hands. 

That  the  Lords  have  an  abstract  right  to  reject  a 
money  bill  is  not  disputed.  They  have  asserted  that 
right  more  than  once  during  the  last  two  centurie-. 
but  the  Commons  have  always  replied  with  fierce  de- 
fiance and  the  Lords  have  always  surrendered,  but 
without  any  formal  abrogation  of  their  claim.  Now 
they  have  done  it  again,  but  upon  a  far  larger  scale, 
and  the  results  will  be  correspondingly  important. 

Any  attempt  to  forecast  the  result  of  a  general  elec- 
tion is  necessarily  futile,  but  it  is  proved  by  the  bye- 
elections  that  the  government  is  much  stronger  since 
the  introduction  of  the  budget  than  it  was  before.  And 
such  a  fact  seems  to  correspond  with  what  we  know 
of  human  nature.  An  unprecedentedly  large  sum  of 
money  has  to  be  raised,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer asks  the  rich  man  to  give  from  his  superfluities 
rather  than  the  poor  man  from  his  necessities.  He 
wants  to  tax  the  landowner  and  the  automobilist  rather 
than  the  petty  trader  and  the  clerk.  It  will  be  strange 
if  the  poor  voters,  who  are  very  numerous,  do  not 
swamp  and  submerge  the  rich  voters,  who  are  compara- 
tively few  in  number,  and  if  they  fail  to  do  so  it  will 
simply  show  that  the  influence  of  the  hereditary  caste 
and  of  tradition  is  still  stronger  than  the  spirit  of 
reform  in  England. 


Cannon  and  Congress. 

It  became  evident  during  the  incumbency  of  the  late 
Thomas  B.  Reed  that  in  strong  hands  the  Speakership 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  a  place  of  great 
power — perhaps  of  supreme  power — in  the  government 
of  the  United  States.  Reed  was  both  liked  and  ad- 
mired by  his  associates  in  the  government:  at  the  same 
time  there  was  a  certain  relief  in  his  retirement  because 
it  made  it  possible  quietly  to  reduce  the  importance 
of  the  Speakership  by  putting  it  into  less  resolute  and 
capable  hands.  Mr.  Henderson  of  Iowa  was  chosen, 
not  because  he  was  strong,  but  because  he  was  weak. 
A  good  way  to  clip  the  wings  of  the  Speakership,  it 
was  thought,  was  to  bestow  it  upon  a  man  of  common- 
place qualities,  one  who  would  be  content  to  hold  the 
office  perfunctorily  without  attempting  to  assert  or 
develop  its  amazing  resources  of  power. 

There  was  something  of  this  idea  in  the  first  selec- 
tion of  Mr.  Cannon.  Cannon  is  a  man  of  an  old 
political  type,  a  man  who  in  thirty  years  of  service 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  had  never  seriously  been 
thought  of  for  senatorial  or  other  large  promotion. 
The  style  of  him,  the  temper  of  him.  the  fibre  of  him. 
all  reflected  mediocrity.  It  was  thought  that  in  the 
Speakership  he  would  follow  the  narrow  path  beaten  by 
Mr.  Henderson,  that  he  would  attempt  nothing  in  the 
autocratic  spirit  of  Mr.  Reed.  In  his  hands,  it  was 
believed,  the  Speakership  would  he  a  routine  function, 
always  subordinated  to  the  executive  authorities  of  the 
nent. 

But     Mr.     Cannon's     character    has    disti 
veloped   in   the   Speakership.     From   a   nan 
rural  representative  he  has  grown  into  a 
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pretensions,  still  narrow-minded,  but  a  figure  none  the 
less.  He  quickly  saw  the  powers  of  his  office,  and  if 
he  has  not  made  the  most  of  them,  he  has  at  least  made 
all  of  them  that  was  possible  to  a  man  of  his  intel- 
lectual and  moral  calibre.  If  he  has  not  ventured 
directly  to  give  the  law  to  the  executive  department, 
he  has  at  least  assumed  the  mastership  of  legislation. 
He  rules,  indeed,  with  a  rod  of  iron;  and  he  has  reached 
out  for  the  mastery  of  the  Republican  party.  He  is  a 
radic?'  -r       "  id  he  now  assumes  a  certain  pon- 

ty  as  one  entitled  to  define  the  lines  not 
on]y  it  of  party  faith.     He  sets  up 

his  own  Standard!  miction  and  policy  as  the  light 

!  Republicans  must  go.  He 
the  party  whoever  will  not 
yield  to  arbitral; 

Within  '.lie  past  Mr.  Cannon  has  been  making 

round  of  the  Middle  Western  States,  and  his  utter- 
ances have  taken  a  tone  for  which  there  is  only  one 
precedent.  Nothing,  indeed,  comparable  to  it  has  been 
heard  since  Mr.  Roosevelt  sailed  for  Africa.  At  Kan- 
sas City  on  Friday  last  Mr.  Cannon  delivered  himself 
of  an  all-round  disquisition  on  the  affairs  of  Congress 
and  of  the  country.  The  rules  of  the  House,  he  said, 
would  not  be  changed,  no  matter  who  should  desire  it. 
He  stigmatized  Cummins  of  Iowa  and  other  "progres- 
sives" as  traitors  to  the  party,  as  men  comparable  in 
their  political  character  to  William  Jennings  Bryan,  who 
must  be  fought  by  the  Republican  party  precisely  as 
Bryan  and  Bryanism  have  been  fought.  The  so-called 
insurgents — those  who  opposed  the  tariff  bill  of  last 
winter  and  who  ventured  to  espouse  the  movement  for 
modification  of  the  House  rules — he  characterized  as 
"demagogues"  who  have  no  right  to  claim  character  as 
Republicans  and  who  should  not  be  treated  as  members 
of  the  party.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Cannon  assumed 
the  attitude  of  a  political  censor  and  dictator,  setting 
up  his  own  notions  of  things  as  the  infallible  test  of 
Republican  character  and  consigning  all  persons  of  dif- 
ferent views  to  political  perdition.  In  this  spirit  he 
now  goes  to  Washington  for  the  session  of  Congress 
which  is  to  begin  with  the  current  week. 

In  view  of  the  situation  thus  developed,  a  statement 
by  Congressman  Murdock  of  Kansas  to  the  effect  that 
the  fight  on  Cannon  will  be  prosecuted  vigorously  this 
winter  is  almost  unnecessary.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  neither  the  members  of  the  House  nor  those  sena- 
tors whom  Cannon  has  so  severely  assaulted  will  allow 
him  to  pursue  his  arbitrary  way  unrebuked  or  unob- 
structed. The  so-called  insurgent  movement  in  the 
House  and  out  of  it  has  grown  in  spite  of  Cannon's 
opposition  to  be  a  thing  of  real  power.  It  has  behind 
it  an  earnest  popular  support  in  States  necessary  to  the 
Republican  party  if  that  party  is  to  retain  its  present 
ascendancy  in  the  country  with  control  of  the  govern- 
ment. What  at  first  was  regarded  as  a  temporary 
movement  for  the  personal  advantage  of  those  asso- 
ciated with  it  has  now  come  to  be  a  definite  fight  for 
a  fixed  principle.  That  Mr.  Cannon  is  not  in  sympathy 
with  this  principle,  that  he  has  attempted  to  read  those 
supporting  it  out  of  the  party,  makes  no  difference  to 
the  promoters  of  the  movement,  unless  it  be  to  arouse 
their  resentment  and  stimulate  their  enthusiasm.  As 
one  correspondent  puts  it,  it  is  a  condition  and  not  a 
theory  that  now  confronts  the  Speaker  and  the  House 
organization,  and  which  reaches  out  to  question  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Aldrich  and  his  friends  in  the  Senate. 

It  is  inevitable  that  this  movement  will  make  itself 
felt  in  the  coming  session.  In  each  House  there  is 
bound  to  be  a  try-out  of  the  powers  of  the  insurgents 
as  compared  with  the  old  organization.  In  the  House 
Mr.  Cannon's  position  is  secure  for  this  session:  he 
will  have  his  way  in  matters  of  legislation  because  the 
reins  and  the  whip  are  in  his  hands.  But  it  is  as  cer- 
tain as  anything  in  the  future  can  be  that  Mr.  Cannon 
is  in  his  last  term  in  the  Speakership,  that  he  is  prac- 
tically beaten  in  his  candidacy  for  reelection. 

The  relationship  between  the  administration  and  the 
insurgents  is  yet  to  be  developed.  Mr.  Taft  is  a  born 
"progressivist."  His  announced  policies  and  his  gen- 
eral tendencies  are  in  the  main  harmonious  with  the 
ideas  and  aims  of  the  so-called  insurgents.  It  is  true 
that  he  has  gone  further  in  commending  the  late  tariff 
legislation  than  Senator  Cummins  and  his  associates 
have  liked.  Nevertheless,  they  are  in  accord  with  him 
in  the  n  ain,  and  it  is  given  out  that  both  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  House  they  will  sustain  his  general  legis- 
lative '  roposals.     For  the  present  there  will  be  no  need 

-  M'-L  Taft  to  assert  his  sympathies  either  one  way 

ie     ther.     But  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that 

:  the  end  of  the  coming  congressional  session  the 


administration  will  stand  in  fairly  close  affiliation  with 
the  advanced  as  distinct  from  the  conservative  groups 
in  the  two  houses  of  Congress. 


The  "Roosevelt  Movement." 

A  cartoon  currently  published  represents  President 
Taft  seated  at  his  desk  and  hard  at  work  on  his  annual 
message  to  Congress.  Open  beside  him  is  a  book 
labeled  "Roosevelt  policies."  On  the  wall  before  him 
is  a  black  shadow,  that  of  a  stalwart  figure  in  a  rough 
rider's  hat  with  a  big  stick  in  hand — the  latter  extended 
over  the  President's  head.  The  meaning  of  this  picture 
is  plain  enough ;  it  is  that  the  President  is  under  a 
menace — that  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  cartoon  is 
not  without  a  certain  timeliness.  There  is  in  the  coun 
try  a  party,  or  faction,  which  is  at  infinite  pains  to 
cherish  the  authority  of  Roosevelt  and  continually  to 
hold  it  over  President  Taft.  The  idea  of  this  faction 
appears  to  be  that  of  qualifying  and  subordinating  the 
authority  and  powers  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  those  of  a  man  who  once  was  President  but 
who  is  President  no  longer. 

Here  in  California  we  have  a  group  of  Roosevelt 
worshipers  so  little  mindful  of  the  proprieties  and 
dignities  of  the  presidential  office  as  apparently  to  de- 
sire its  subordination  to  an  unofficial  and  personal 
influence.  Curiously  enough,  it  is  largely  made  up  of 
individuals  who  have  been  active  supporters  of  that 
scheme  of  usurpation  under  which  Rudolph  Spreckels 
and  James  D.  Phelan  made  themselves  masters  of  our 
municipal  government  and  of  our  prosecuting  office 
The  members  of  this  faction,  styling  themselves 
patriots  of  an  extra  true-blue  breed,  claiming  for  them 
selves  a  special  endowment  of  civic  and  moral  virtue 
apparently  see  nothing  revolutionary  or  out  of  keeping 
in  degrading  public  office,  even  that  of  the  presidency 
itself,  to  a  subordinate  and  subservient  position. 

So  far  as  we  can  make  out,  the  national  Roose- 
veltians  are  of  the  same  breed  as  our  local  faction- 
ists.  They  are  persons  whose  imagination  is  so  im- 
pressed with  one  only  man  that  they  would  establish 
him  as  a  virtual  dictator  over  the  government  and  the 
country.  They  would  bring  every  public  issue  to  the 
bar  of  the  Rooseveltian  notion  of  things  and  reject 
whatever  fails  to  commend  itself  sentimentally  under 
this  standard. 

Then  there  are  others — those  who  have  failed  to 
commend  themselves  and  their  private  schemes  to  the 
present  administration.  There  are  always  those  who 
have  not  been  "recognized"  according  to  their  own 
ideas  of  their  own  deserts,  those  who  are  tempera- 
mentally against  the  present  regime  whatever  it  may 
be,  those  who  hope  for  advantage  under  any  change, 
and  behind  all  these  the  army  of  sentimental  and  emo- 
tional people  who  like  to  howl  and  yowl  for  the  sake 
of  making  a  noise.  Among  these  elements  there  is 
manifestly  developing  a  "movement"  which  will  attempt 
to  conjure  with  the  name  of  Roosevelt.  Of  course  Mr. 
Roosevelt  may,  if  he  will,  put  a  quietus  to  this  move- 
ment, but  he  has  not  seen  fit  to  discourage  its  prelimi- 
nary activities.  Possibly  he  will  allow  it  to  take  its 
course.  He  is  a  man  of  colossal  vanities,  a  man  of 
supreme  confidence  in  his  own  infallibility,  above 
all  a  man  of  over-weening  personal  ambition.  If  we 
may  accept  the  intimation  of  his  son-in-law — not  to 
mention  that  of  our  own  senses — Mr.  Roosevelt  would 
like  again  to  be  President.  He  might  even  be  willing 
to  head  or  permit  a  movement  unfriendly  to  Mr.  Taft. 

Now  there  are  those  of  us  who  resent  the  suggestion 
that  a  President  of  the  United  States  is  or  may  properly 
be  under  any  authority  other  than  that  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws  and  of  those  general  principles 
which  he  has  publicly  avowed.  For  one.  the  Argo- 
naut would  be  ashamed  of  a  President  under  the  shadow 
of  a  big  stick  or  of  anything  else — of  a  President  sub- 
ject to  an  unofficial,  personal  authority.  The  boss 
system  in  politics  is  sufficiently  a  degradation  and  a 
humiliation  in  its  local  and  municipal  manifestations; 
it  would  be  grievous  indeed  if  we  were  to  consent  that 
the  presidential  office  should  be  subject  to  a  boss,  how- 
ever high  his  record  or  elevated  his  pretensions. 

President  Taft  was  a  member  of  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration. He  was  a  participator  in  those  proposals 
and  doings  which  came  to  be  known  as  the  Roosevelt 
policies,  sharing  alike  in  their  inception  and  execution. 
They  were  as  much  his  policies  as  they  were  Roose- 
velt's. He  is  committed  to  them,  not  because  they  were 
Roosevelt's,  but  because  they  are  his  own.  At  the 
same  time  Mr.  Taft,  as  compared  with  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
is  a  man  of  quite  another  temper  and  manner.  He 
proceeds  by   slower   and   more   orderly   processes,   he 


pays  more  attention  to  his  work  than  to  talking  about 
it.  He  makes  no  pretensions  to  be  a  law  unto  him- 
self; he  makes  no  effort  to  win  applause  from  the  back 
benches. 

At  some  points  Mr.  Taft  has  found  it  necessary  to 
pause  and  correct  the  over-hasty  work  of  his  prede- 
cessor, as,  for  example,  in  matters  relative  to  the 
public  lands.  Hurried  and  unauthorized  action  has 
involved  him  in  obligations  which  could  not  be  ignored. 
There  are  whimsical  and  emotional  persons  whose  en- 
thusiasm for  reform  lacks  the  regulating  principle  of 
judgment,  who  can  see  no  reason  for  this,  and  who  are 
decrying  the  President  as  faithless  to  the  Roosevelt 
policies,  with  the  further  implication  that  he  owes  a 
kind  of  "loyalty"  to  Roosevelt  himself.  All  this  is  irri- 
tating, first  because  it  is  not  the  truth,  second  because 
it  suggests  that  Mr.  Taft  is  in  his  own  right  something 
less  than  the  President  of  the  United  States,  a  kind  of 
legatee  and  agent  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  bound  to  go 
according  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  ideas  and  notions  of 
things.  It  is  hoped  that  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  were  in  the 
country  he  might  find  a  way  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
clamor ;  and  there  are  those  of  us  who  think  he  might 
do  it  even  though  he  be  not  in  the  country.  He 
usually  finds  a  way  to  put  in  his  oar  whenever  he  wants 
it  put  in.  There  are  many  reasons  to  believe  that  the 
Roosevelt  movement,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  will  grow 
rather  than  decline.  There  are,  indeed,  some  reasons 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  wishes  it  to  grow.  In 
the  nature  of  things  it  is  bound  to  attract  the  support 
of  all  who  for  any  reason  are  unfriendly  to  Taft,  since 
it  may  afford  the  means  of  harassing  and  hindering 
him. 

A  personal  rupture  between  Taft  and  Roosevelt 
would  not  be  a  pleasant  incident.  The  two  men  have 
been  associates  in  large  affairs;  more  than  that,  they 
have  been  close  personal  friends.  Taft  was  Roose- 
velt's main  support  during  the  period  of  his  official 
responsibilities:  Roosevelt  ought  to  be  a  supporter  of 
Taft  in  his  day  of  responsibility.  The  one  large,  calm, 
legally  regulated  man  was  able  to  overlook  the  whimsi- 
calities of  the  other,  leaving  him  without  ungracious 
criticism  to  pursue  his  ends  in  his  own  way.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  ought  to  be  large  enough  in  mind  and  char- 
acter to  make  similar  concession ;  he  ought  not  to 
embarrass  or  permit  his  friends  to  embarrass  President 
Taft  because  his  ways  of  doing  things  are  different 
from  Roosevelt's  ways.  He  ought  now  to  halt  and 
rebuke  the  movement  which  uses  his  name  as  a 
bid  for  popular  support.  He  ought  not  to  permit 
a  use  of  his  name  tending  to  the  development  of  a 
critical  and  censorious  faction  and  leading  to  obstruc- 
tion of  President  Taft's  official  course. 


The  Oregon  Land  Cases. 

The  authorities  at  Washington  are  right  in  insisting 
that  Mr.  Heney  shall  personally  clean  up  the  mess  he 
has  made  of  the  Oregon  land  fraud  cases.  Heney  was 
in  Oregon  as  an  attorney  for  the  government  before 
he  began  those  operations  in  San  Francisco  which 
have  occupied  the  last  three  years.  Some  fifty  or 
sixty  persons  were  indicted  at  his  instance  for  crimes 
against  the  land  laws,  but  only  two  or  three  cases  have 
ever  been  brought  to  trial.  The  most  notorious 
offenders,  including  the  professional  land  sharks,  were 
given  immunity  in  payment  for  testimony  against  cer- 
tain conspicuous  persons  whom  Heney.  following  his 
customary  scheme  of  operations,  particularly  wished 
to  convict.  Just  at  the  point  when  Heney  should  have 
been  giving  his  best  efforts  to  work  already  cut  out 
in  Oregon  he  abandoned  the  job  to  take  service  with 
Rudolph   Spreckels  in   San  Francisco. 

In  the  meantime  some  thirty  or  more  persons  were 
left  under  indictment  but  unable  to  secure  any  kind 
of  action  with  respect  to  the  charges  against  them. 
Recently,  with  respect  to  several  of  the  more  important 
of  these  cases,  Heney  has  declared  that  they  may 
never  be  brought  to  trial.  Plainly  his  purpose  has 
been  to  allow  those  cases  to  go  by  the  board — to  leave 
those  charged  with  crime  in  the  equivocal  position  of 
men  neither  convicted  nor  exonerated. 

Now  the  government  insists  that  Mr.  Heney  shall 
take  up  the  work  in  Oregon  abandoned  three  years 
ago.  He  must  either  proceed  against  ex-Commissioner 
Herman  and  others  whom  he  caused  to  be  indicted  or 
he  must  dismiss  the  charges,  thereby  confessing  his 
fault  in  having  brought  them  upon  the  basis  of  insuf- 
ficient evidence.  In  Oregon  it  is  declared  that  this 
must  be  the  termination  of  his  operations,  that  in  the 
greater  number  of  instances  indictments  were  found 
rather   upon   Mr.   Heney's   insistence   and   that   of  his 
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agent  and  helper,  William  J.  Burns,  than  upon  any 
clear  showing  of  criminality.  Other  attorneys  repre- 
senting the  government  have  fought  shy  of  these  cases : 
they  have  not  seen  their  way  to  convict  the  persons 
charged,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  have  they  been  will- 
ing to  accept  the  onus  of  dismissing  the  indictments. 
Mr.  Heney  must  now  take  up  this  business;  he  must 
himself  bear  whatever  blame  may  attach  to  this  whole 
procedure.  The  end  is  foreseen.  There  will  probably 
be  no  convictions,  since  the  notoriously  guilty  have 
already  been  allowed  to  go  free  under  the  policy  of 
immunity  to  grosser  offenders  which  everywhere  ap- 
pears to  be  Mr.  Heney "s  favorite  mode  of  procedure. 

It  is  only  right  that  Mr.  Heney  should  be  compelled 
himself  to  accept  a  humiliating  role  which  he  has  tried 
to  pass  on  to  others.  He  must  himself  dismiss  the 
suits  brought  not  for  the  sake  of  punishing  criminality, 
but  of  exploiting  himself  as  a  great  prosecutor  and  of 
wreaking  certain  unworthy  revenges. 

Presumably  in  the  coming  procedures  Mr.  Heney 
will  not  have  the  help  of  the  delectable  William  J. 
Burns.  The  infamous  character  of  this  man  with  the 
criminality  of  his  methods  is  now  so  well  understood 
at  Washington  that  his  further  connection  with  gov- 
ernment prosecutions  is  unthinkable.  Nor  will  he  have 
the  help  of  a  judge  specially  assigned  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  a  prearranged  programme. 


The  Opposition  to  Gillett. 

It  would  seem  that  the  people  of  a  State  which  has 
suffered  as  California  has  suffered  on  the  score  of 
incompetence,  neglect,  and  infirm  character  in  her  chief 
executive  would  thank  God  for  a  man  like  Governor 
Gillett  and  rise  up  as  one  man  in  the  effort  to  keep 
him  in  office.  At  no  point  has  he  failed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  governorship.  He  has  been 
straight,  he  has  been  diligent,  he  has  been  courageous ; 
his  judgments  have  generally  been  sound  and  they  have 
been  prompt.  He  has  done  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time ;  he  has  never  slopped  over.  He  has  closely  scruti- 
nized public  expenditures  and  saved  the  public  money; 
he  has  held  taxation  to  its  lowest  practicable  level. 
He  has  kept  a  careful  eye  on  legislation,  correcting  its 
extravagances,  protecting  it  against  prejudice  or  bias. 
In  this  connection  he  did  at  one  point,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Argonaut,  yield  too  much,  and  that  was  upon 
the  entreaties  of  the  Lincoln-Roosevelt  Leaguers  and 
other  theorists  and  projectors  in  the  matter  of  the  direct 
primary.  The  governor,  we  think,  ought  to  have 
vetoed  the  direct  primary  act,  for  it  was  an  act  not 
only  revolutionary  in  principle,  but  marked  in  every 
clause  by  the  false  reasoning,  the  inexperience,  and  the 
bad  judgment  of  those  who  made  it. 

But  now  come  the  Lincoln-Roosevelt  Leaguers  in  a 
movement  whose  whole  inspiration  is  that  of  opposition 
to  Governor  Gillett  and  his  possible  candidacy  for 
reelection.  True,  it  is  not  much  of  a  movement,  since 
it  is  limited  to  a  mere  handful  of  men,  and  they  for  the 
most  part  men  who  have  failed  in  times  near  or  remote 
in  pretty  much  all  their  political  undertakings.  This 
movement  protests  against  Gillett  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  he  has  not  fallen  in  with  its  whimsical  and  im- 
possible schemes  of  reorganizing  the  Republican  party 
of  California.  It  objects  to  Gillett  because  he  has  won 
the  approval  and  friendship  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  party,  because  he  has  not  allied  himself  with  those 
who  through  temperament  and  habit,  or  under  the 
impulses  of  disappointment  and  political  failure,  have 
become  chronic  critics  and  protestants  in  relation  to 
every  scheme  of  party  organization,  even  including 
their  own. 

This  movement  is  too  petty  in  its  motives,  too  small 
in  its  numbers,  to  come  to  anything.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
expected  to  come  to  anything;  it  simply  affords  a  refuge 
for  certain  recalcitrants  and  incompetents  who  can 
not  bring  themselves  to  act  with  the  Republican  party, 
but  who  can  not  find  the  resolution  to  go  over  to  the 
opposition.  Men  who  conceive  themselves  too  good  to 
work  with  other  men,  men  who  lack  the  spirit  of 
cooperation,  men  who  must  be  politically  miserable  in 
order  to  be  politically  happy — these  find  in  the  anti- 
Gillett  movement  the  opportunity  to  enroll  themselves 
somewhere  and  to  cultivate  the  satisfying  sense  of  being 
in  the  political  game. 

A  general  political  movement  to  be  successful  must 
have  three  lines  of  strength:  (1)  It  must  be  able  to 
appeal  to  the  public  through  some  powerful  moral 
motive;  (2)  it  must  have  authoritative  and  inspiring 
leadership;  (3)  it  must  have  the  basis  of  effective  criti- 
cism in  extravagances  of  administration  or  favoritism 
in    legislation.     Now   the    movement    of    the    Lincoln- 


Roosevelt  Leaguers  has  no  one  of  these  elements  of 
strength.  It  makes  no  appeal  upon  any  ground  worth 
a  moment's  attention :  it  has  no  leadership  worth  the 
name;  it  has  no  grievance  in  the  mismanagement  of 
State  affairs.  Its  idea  is  a  purely  negative  one;  it  is 
against  certain  men  and  things  for  no  real  reason;  it  is 
for  nothing.  As  a  movement  it  is  foredoomed  to  fail- 
ure because  there  are  no  reasons  tending  to  its  success. 
Perhaps  men  of  the  sort  who  are  leading  in  this 
little  movement — men  of  the  Chester  Rowell  type — 
have  their  use  in  the  general  scheme  of  politics.  True. 
they  can  never  achieve  anything,  for  no  half-dozen  of 
them — we  had  almost  said  no  two  of  them — will  ever 
act  together  persistently  in  support  of  any  definite  pur- 
pose. Their  service,  if  they  are  to  yield  any,  is  that 
of  critics  whose  chatter  is  often  impertinent  and  annoy- 
ing, but  perhaps  in  the  long  run  not  unwholesome. 
They  are  like  certain  unpleasant  drugs,  offensive  to 
the  sense  but  useful  for  their  tonic  effects.  It  will 
be  so  in  the  present  instance.  The  objection  of  the 
Lincoln-Roosevelt  Leaguers  to  Governor  Gillett  will  be 
just  sufficient  to  arouse  the  common-sense  citizenship 
of  the  State  to  activity  in  his  behalf. 


The  Nicaraguan  Incident. 

An  American  citizen  who  visits  or  lives  in  a  foreign 
country  is  entitled  to  protection  in  his  life  and  prop- 
erty— indeed  at  all  points — so  long  as  he  minds  his 
own  business.  But  when  an  American  citizen  essays 
the  role  of  militant  political  reformer,  seeks  to  over- 
ride or  revolutionize  the  constitution  or  other  institu- 
tions of  a  country  in  which  he  is  a  visitor,  he  forfeits 
his  rights  and  is  entitled  to  neither  protection  nor 
sympathy.  No  man,  a  citizen  of  one  country,  is  ever 
justified  in  a  meddling  with  the  affairs  of  another.  The 
principle  is  an  old  one;  it  has  been  adjudicated  time 
and  time  again  in  our  own  and  in  other  countries. 
Furthermore  it  rests  upon  a  simple  rule  of  common 
sense  which  ought  to  be  comprehensible  to  every  order 
and  type  of  man. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Argonaut  there  has  been  far 
too  much  fuss  over  the  execution  along  with  other 
revolutionists  in  Nicaragua  of  the  two  Americans,  Can- 
non and  Grace.  The  press  reports  are  vague,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  believe  President  Ze- 
laya's  report  of  the  incident.  "The  revolutionists,"  he 
says,  "occupied  a  strong  position  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  San  Juan  with  a  view  to  blowing  up  the  steamers 
conveying  government  troops.  One  mine  was  exploded 
near  the  steamer  Diamante,  which  had  five  hundred 
soldiers  on  board.  Cannon  and  Grace  were  captured  in 
the  act  and  confessed  voluntarily  their  guilt.  They 
were  tried  by  court-martial,  were  given  every  legal 
privilege  to  introduce  an  ample  defense,  and  sentence 
was  pronounced  according  to  military  code.  Cannon 
had  taken  part  in  various  revolutions  in  1907.  The 
government  of  Honduras  pardoned  him  on  express 
condition  that  he  would  abstain  from  Central  Ameri- 
can civil  troubles.  When  Cannon  and  Grace  were  cap- 
tured they  were  serving  as  officers  of  the  revolu- 
tionists." 

This  bears  the  tone  of  a  straightforward  statement. 
Probably  it  is  the  truth  of  the  matter — at  least  it  is 
entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the  truth  until  it  shall  be 
disproved.  We  have  therefore  to  deal  not  with  the  case 
of  two  innocent  and  injured  men,  but  two  meddlers 
in  the  affairs  of  a  country  not  their  own,  caught  red- 
handed  in  an  act  of  revolutionary  aggression.  Probably 
it  can  be  pleaded  in  their  behalf  that  Zelaya  is  a  tyrant ; 
we  say  probably  because  all  South  American  dictators 
are  more  or  less  tyrants.  This  in  the  nature  of  things  is 
inevitable,  since  no  other  scheme  than  that  of  militarv 
dictatorship — tyranny,  in  other  words — has  been  found 
competent  to  sustain  any  sort  of  social  order  in  these 
troubled  countries. 

Xo  doubt  there  were  and  are  grievances  against 
Zelaya,  but  it  was  not  the  part  of  Cannon  and  Grace  to 
correct  them.  They  were  visitors  present  in  Nicaragua 
as  guests  and  subject  to  the  general  obligations  of 
guests.  If  they  didn't  like  the  country  or  its  govern- 
ment they  were  at  liberty  to  go  away.  If  they  were 
wronged  in  property  or  other  personal  rights,  they 
should  have  sought  redress  not  through  revolutionary 
enterprise,  but  through  diplomatic  agencies  ami  at  the 
hands  of  their  own  government. 

Of  all  countries,  the  United  States  should  be  slow 
to  move  in  cases  of  this  kind,  because  it  has  again  and 
again,  from  the  peculiarities  of  its  organization,  been 
an  offender  against  privileges  of  foreign  citizenship. 
We  can  not  guarantee  the  life  and  liberty  of  a  for- 
eigner against  our  national  laws,  much  less  against  our 


State  laws.  Whoever  transgresses  must  suffer  such 
penalties  as  the  law  prescribes  without  respect  to  the 
fact  that  he  may  be  a  citizen  of  another  country.  Nei- 
ther our  country  nor  any  other  can  consent  that  a 
foreigner  may  have  privileges  and  immunities  not  per- 
mitted to  our  own  citizens. 

In  matters  of  this  kind  there  is  one  general  and 
proper  rule.  It  is  this,  namely,  that  one  who  visits  or 
abides  in  any  country  shall  duly  respect  the  authorities 
of  that  country,  whether  or  not  they  happen  to  be  in 
conformity  with  his  own  not'  Can 

not  live  amid  conditions  as 
pack  up  his  belongings  and  g> 

The  government  at  Washington,  we 
over-precipitate  in  this  Nicaraguan  affair.    Tl 
:ion  to  flourish  the  flag  and 

because  a  noisy  assertion  of  spirit  unfaili 

wins  applause  from  the  unthinkin: 

finds  support  among  military  and  naval  men.  who  as 
professional  fighters  are  always  eager  for  trouble.  But 
counsel  of  common  sense  is  always  that  of  deliberation 
and  of  judgment  withheld  until  the  facts  are  fully 
developed.  There  is  small  likelihood  that  Nicaragua  or 
any  other  South  American  state  will  wantonly  violate 
the  rights  of  American  citizenship  or  invite  resentment 
on  the  part  of  the  American  government.  All  natural 
motives  point  the  other  way. 


Editorial  Notes. 
If  there  should  be  any  further  confusion  of  the 
water  issue  as  it  is  to  be  presented  to  the  public  only 
technical  lawyers  who  have  studied  the  matter  pro- 
foundly will  be  qualified  to  vote.  In  its  latest  phase 
the  project  takes  three  forms:  (1)  the  building  of  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  system  as  originally  planned  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $45,000,000;  or  (2)  the  purchase  of  the 
Spring  Valley  system  at  an  agreed  price  of  $35,000,000; 
or  (3)  a  combination  of  Spring  Valley  and  Hetch 
Hetchy  which  it  is  estimated  can  be  installed  for  some- 
thing like  $50,000,000  to  $60,000,000.  Probably,  since 
the  public  mind  seems  set  upon  municipal  ownership, 
the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  buy  the  Spring  Valley  system. 
The  price  named — $35,000,000 — is  low  and  the  system 
has  within  itself  the  capabilities  of  vast  expansion. 
With  Spring  Valley  a  public  property,  and  with  such 
expansion  of  its  facilities  as  is  easily  possible,  there 
will  be  no  need  of  Hetch  Hetchy  or  any  other  water 
source  for  fifty  years  or  perhaps  a  longer  period.  Per- 
haps the  easiest,  and  probably  the  only  way  to  put  an 
end  to  this  vexatious  matter  is  to  take  over  the  Spring 
Valley  system.  With  this  accomplished  the  common 
sense  of  the  community  will  quickly  find  a  way  to  put 
the  Hetch  Hetchy  project  on  the  ash  heap  of  things 
impracticable  and  forgotten. 


Addressing  a  mixed  audience  at  Knoxville.  Ten- 
nessee, last  week  Booker  Washington,  speaking  directly 
to  his  own  race,  urged  the  cultivation  of  reliability. 
"As  a  race,"  he  said,  "you  have  the  tendency  to  be 
constantly  on  the  move.  Get  over  that  tendency.  Cul- 
tivate a  reputation  for  reliability.  Be  dependable. 
Pick  out  the  place  you  want  to  live  in  and  make  up 
your  minds  to  stay  there  and  rear  your  families  there. 
Buy  your  homes  and  become  taxpayers  instead  of 
rent-payers.  Start  a  bank  account.  Support  the  insti- 
tutions of  your  city.  Make  yourselves  valued  and 
respected  members  of  the  community.  Whatever  work 
or  business  you  engage  in  put  your  best  efforts  into  it. 
Don't  be  satisfied  with  doing  anything  half-well."  This 
is  good  advice  to  men  of  any  and  all  colors,  and  it  may 
well  be  taken  to  heart  by  men  white  as  well  as  black. 
The  incident  recalls  a  remark  of  a  well-known  Xew 
Vorker  after  looking  over  Booker  Washington's  school 
at  Tuskegee.  Alabama.  "I  wish."  he  said,  "that  I  could 
find  a  school  conducted  on  the  principles  of  this  school 
for  my  own  sons  and  for  those  of  my  friends.  I  regard 
it  as  extraordinary  that  the  only  school  in  the  country 
which  undertakes  systematically  and  intelligently  to 
cultivate  mind  and  hand  together  is  a  school  limited 
to  the  black  race." 

It  is  not  the  habit  of  the  strictly  editorial  column 
of  the  Argonaut  to  interest  itself  in  mere  personal  com- 
ings or  goings,  yet  we  think  it  not  improper  to  give 
to  the  public  of  Mare  Island.  Vallejo,  San  Francisco. 
and  hereabout  our  congratulations  upon  the  departure 
of  that  persistent  irritant.  Constructor  Holden  Evans. 
to  other  parts.  Mr.  Evans,  his  quarrels  with  his  wife. 
his  divorce  proceedings,  his  domestic  reconciliations, 
his  presumed  attentions  matrimonywise,  hi 
altitude  at  the  foremost  of  public  attention 
past  three  or  four  years,  has  been  a  1 
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bear.  Now,  thank  the  good  Lord,  he  is  going  away, 
and  the  Argonaut  profoundly  hopes  that  it  will  be  a 
long  way  and  that  he  will  never  return  to  us.  Pre- 
sumable- the  navy  will  have  to  endure  Mr.  Evans  in 
one  way  or  another,  since,  so  we  are  told,  it  is  not 
possible  under  the  regulations  of  the  service  to  get 
rid  of  a  man  simply  because  he  is  a  general  nuisance 
and  an  all-round  chump. 


The  Xew  York  Times  of  November  22  contains  the 
following  sharp  reflection  upon  certain  remarks  made 
by  President  "Wheeler  of  Berkeley  at  Cologne,  Ger- 
manv,  a  few  days  previous.  President  Wheeler  is  not 
ordinarilv  lacking  in  tact,  and  if  in  the  present  instance 
h*>  b^;  slipped  a  cog  at  the  point  of  taste  it  should  not 
be  held  too  severely  against  him.  Possibly  the  full 
text  of  his  remarks  would  put  the  matter  in  a  better 
light  than  it  appears  in  the  press  dispatches — at  least 
the  Argonaut  hopes  so.  The  Times  comment  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

It  will  occur  to  some  of  the  countrymen  of  President 
Wheeler.  "Roosevelt  Professor"  at  Berlin,  that  he  could  have 
found  to  discuss  in  Cologne  a  more  appropriate  theme  than 
American  dislike  of  being  "taken  for  English."  His  audience 
was  the  Cologne  Association  for  the  Cultivation  of  Political 
Science,  but  the  topic  had  more  to  do  with  a  certain  sort  of 
rather  cheap,  and  possibly  mischievous,  politics  than  with 
science  of  any  sort. 

Of  course  no  man  of  sense  likes  to  be-  "taken  for"  any- 
thing he  really  is  not.  Dr.  Wheeler  needs  only  to  go  from 
Prussia  into  other  parts  of  the  great  German  empire  to  dis- 
cover resentment  of  that  sort.  A  Bavarian  who  obviously 
tried  to  talk  like  a  North  German  would  be  regarded  as  a 
snob,  and  would  probably  be  one.  A  self-respecting  Bavarian 
would  resent  being  mistaken  for  a  Prussian,  while  Prussians 
would  look  on  a  corresponding  error  as  an  insult.  These  are 
local  and  limited  phenomena  of  no  particular  importance  out- 
side of  Germany.  But  it  happens  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  disagreeable  feeling  between  the  Germans  and  the  English, 
and  an  American  professor  has  no  call  to  contribute  to  it 
It  was  understood  that  the  exchange  of  professors  between 
Germany  and  the  United  States  was  intended  to  foster  good 
understanding  between  the  two  peoples.  It  could  hardly  have 
been  intended  to  fan  ill-feeling  between  either  of  the  countries 
and  a  third  one.  

The  work  at  Panama  goes  steadily  forward,  likewise 
the  estimates  of  ultimate  cost.  The  original  figures, 
be  it  remembered,  were  $144,000,000.  The  latest  have 
climbed  to  $375,000,201.  Chairman  Tawney  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  talked  recently 
while  at  Panama  of  paring  down  the  estimates  and 
reducing  the  cost  of  construction.  However,  it  is  not 
thought  that  this  will  be  attempted  seriously;  the  com- 
mon notion  being  that  the  actual  cost  will  be  rather 
above  than  below  the  latest  estimate.  The  increased 
cost  both  of  labor  and  supplies  has  had  something  to 
do  with  augmenting  the  general  charges  of  the  enter- 
prise. 

Chrysanthemums  stand  fourth  in  commercial  impor- 
tance among  flowers.  Only  the  rose,  the  violet,  and 
the  carnation  surpass  them — and  that  chiefly  because 
the  chrysanthemum  season  is  so  short,  while  the  others 
can  be  had  from  the  florist  nearly  the  whole  year 
round.  Greece  gave  us  the  name.  Chrysanthemum 
means  "golden  flower."  But  the  name  was  invented 
long  before  the  big  DUtter-yellow  globes  were  known 
in  the  Occident.  It  referred  to  the  prevailing  gold  in 
the  small  varieties  that  were  known.  Strangely 
enough,  the  first  chrysanthemum  brought  into  Europe 
was  not  gold  at  all.  but  purple.  It  was  a  small  flower 
about  two  inches  across,  shaped  like  an  aster.  Some- 
body took  it  to  Europe  from  China  in  1790 — and  presto  ! 
the  modern  history  of  chrysanthemums  was  begun. 
London  exhibitors  have  very7  particular  notions  of  what 
constitutes  the  perfect  chrysanthemum.  Their  ideal  is 
the  so-called  '"incurved"  type,  which  carries  great, 
strong  petals,  pointing  upward  and  overlapping  each 
other  in  perfect  precision.  Americans  think  the  "re- 
flexed"'  type,  with  their  showers  of  gold,  white,  and 
other  colors,  are  equally  beautiful  and  more  interesting. 
The  newest  American  bloom  is  seventeen  inches  in 
diameter,  the  smallest  about  the  size  of  a  collar  button. 


Xo  use  has  yet  been  discovered  for  tellurium,  and 
many  tons  of  this  element  are  annually  wasted  in  West- 
ern mining  districts.  Tellurium,  which  is  classed  as  a 
metalloid,  is  supplied  as  a  chemical  curiosity  in  the 
form  of  a  black  powder  and  as  a  metallic-looking  sub- 
stance with  a  fine  columnar  crystal  form,  in  color  some- 
what resembling  tin.  Some  of  the  compounds  of 
tellurium  have  an  offensive,  all-pervading,  and  inerad- 
icable odor.  Chemists  who  have  been  experimenting  with 
tellurium  say  that  after  three  months'  exposure  to  sun. 
wind,  and  rain  the  clothing  worn  by  them  while  they 
were  making  these  experiments,  although  it  had  not 
come  £a  contact  with  the  tellurium  compound,  was  still 
so  unpleasantly  scented  that  it  had  to  be  destroyed. 

aven   in  the  London  Zoological   Garden  recently 
.rated  on  tor  cataract  and  provided  with  spec- 
-    fastened  to  its  head  with  a  sort  of  hood. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


The  public  feels  by  no  means  sure  that  anything  will  really 
happen  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  as  a  result  of  the  decree 
handed  down  by  Circuit  Judges  Sanborn  of  St.  Paul,  \  an 
Devanter  of  Cheyenne,  Hook  of  Leavenworth,  and  Adams  of 
St.  Louis.  The  vicissitudes  of  life  are  by  no  means  unknown 
to  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  so  far  it  has  been  able  to 
meet  them  without  calamity.  It  may  be  wTell  to  wait  awhile 
before  assuming  that  the  great  oil  combine  is  actually  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

The  decree  was  written  by  Judge  Sanborn,  and  an  extract 
from  the  syllabus  of  his  opinion  will  show  something  of  the 
scope  of  the  inquiry.     Judge  Sanborn  says : 

In  1S99  the  stockholders  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
Xew  Jersey  owned  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  nineteen  other 
corporations  in  the  same  proportions  that  they  owned  the 
stock  of~the  Standard  Company,  and  those  twenty  corporations 
controlled  by  the  owners  of  the  majority  of  their  stock  or 
otherwise  many  other  corporations.  Each  of  these  corpora- 
tions was  engaged  in  some  part  of  the  business  of  producing, 
buying,  refining,  transporting,  and  selling  petroleum  and  its 
products,  and  they  were  conducting  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
production  of  the  crude  oil  and  more  than  75  per  cent  of 
the  business  of  the  purchasing,  refining,  transporting,  and 
selling  petroleum  and  its  products  in  this  country.  Many  of 
them  were  engaged  in  commerce  in  these  articles  among  the 
several  States  and  with  foreign  nations.  2nd  were  naturally 
competitive. 

During  the  ten  years  prior  to  1879  the  seven  individual 
defendants  had  acquired  control  of  many  corporations,  part- 
nerships, and  refiners  that  had  been  competing  in  this  busi- 
ness, had  placed  the  majority  of  the  stock  of  those  corpora- 
tions and  the  interests  in  property  in  business  thus  obtained 
in  various  trustees  to  be  held  and  operated  by  them  for  the 
stockholders  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  one  of  the  nine- 
teen companies  in  which  the  individual  defendants  were 
principal  stockholders,  and  had  thereby  suppressed  competition 
among  these   corporations   and   partnerships. 

In  1879.  they  and  their  associates  caused  all  the  trustees 
to  convey  their  interests  in  the  stock,  property,  and  business 
of  these  corporations  to  five  trustees,  to  be  held,  operated 
and  distributed  by  them  tor  the  stockholders  of  the  Standard 
Company  of  Ohio.  From  1879  until  18^2  they  prevented  these 
corporations  and  others  engaged  in  this  business,  of  which 
they  secured  control,  from  competing  in  this  commerce  by 
causing  the  control  of  their  operations  and  generally  of  a 
majority  of  their  stocks,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Standard  Company  of  Ohio,  and,  from  1892 
until  1899,  they  accomplished  the  same  result  by  a  similar 
stock-holding  device,  and  by  the  joint  equitable  ownership  of 
the  majority  of  the   stocks  of  the   corporations. 

The  comments  of  the  Eastern  press  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  marked  by  enthusiasm.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
decree  is  good  law.  but  whether  the  law  itself  is  in  conformity 
with  public  opinion  and  whether  its  general  and  impartial 
application  is  a  possibility  is  another  matter.  Combinations 
in  restraint  of  trade,  and  therefore  in  violation  of  the  law, 
grow  up  over  night  like  mushrooms  and  advertise  themselves 
without  a  blush.  That  they  can  be  stopped  by  any  imaginable 
law  is  very  much  open  to  doubt,  and  it  is  still  more  open 
to  doubt  whether  the  people  at  large  wish  that  they  shall  be 
stopped.  

There  is  a  general  disposition  to  assume  that  the  hostile 
attitude  adopted  by  the  Washington  government  toward 
Nicaragua  is  due  to  the  shooting  of  two  Americans  by  order 
of  President  Zelaya.  This  is  not  the  case.  The  shooting 
was  no  more  than  an  aggravating  circumstance,  of  which 
we  shall  hear  no  more  if  it  can  be  shown  that  it  followed 
some  kind  of  orderly  procedure.  The  real  grievance  lies  in 
the  fact  that  a  body  of  Nicaraguan  troops  crossed  the  frontier 
into  Costa  Rica,  an  act  of  invasion  that  was  reported  to 
President  Zelaya  and  apologized  for  by  him.  but  which  was 
in  direct  contravention  to  the  Pan-American  treaty  signed  two 
years  ago  in  Washington.  It  was  this  invasion  of  Costa  Rica 
that  produced  the  present  American  action,  and  not  the  shoot- 
ing of  the  two  men. 

So  far  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  they  did  not  deserve 
their  fate.  Very  little  is  known  of  Leonard  Grace,  but  Leroy 
Cannon  had  been  in  serious  trouble  before.  He  comes  from 
Pennsylvania,  but  ever  since  he  went  to  Central  America, 
some  few  years  ago,  he  has  been  concerned  with  revolutions. 
He  was  arrested  several  times  for  heading  raids  and  three 
years  ago  he  was  expelled  from  Nicaragua,  but  returned, 
unfortunately  for  himself. 


The  statement  emanating  from  Mr.  Knox  to  the  effect  that 
the  Manchurian  Convention  between  Japan  and  China  is  not 
objectionable  to  America  explains  wThy  Mr.  Knox  should  be 
annoyed  at  the  hint  given  by  Mr.  Crane  that  the  convention 
was  a  matter  of  discussion  and  that  it  might  lead  to  an 
American  protest.  At  the  same  time  we  may  well  wonder 
if  the  convention  is  indeed  quite  so  harmless  as  it  suits  Mr. 
Knox's  policy  to  declare  it.  It  certainly  amounts  to  a  sort 
of  partnership  between  Japan  and  China  in  Manchurian 
affairs  with  Japan  dominant,  and  while  it  can  not  be  called 
a  direct  assault  upon  the  open  door,  it  may  easily  become 
a  step  in  that  direction. 


The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Xew  York  Evening 
Post  says  that  because  of  personal  knowledge  of  the  strong 
admiration  of  President  Taft  for  the  great  legal  ability  of 
Judge  Horace  H.  Lurton  of  Nashville,  and  after  a  careful 
process  of  elimination,  the  responsibility  is  taken  of  saying 
that  Mr.  Taft  will  nominate  the  Tennessee  jurist  for  the 
place  on  the  Supreme  Bench  which  was  held  by  the  late  Asso- 
ciate Justice,   Rufus  W.   Peckham,   of   New   York. 

There  appears  to  be  no  possibility  that  the  name  of  any 
other  man  will  be  considered  unless  Mr.  Taft  should  make 
inquiry  and  find  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate 
opposed  to  the  nomination  of  Judge  Lurton  on  account  of 
his  age.  which  is  sixty-five  years.  Judge  Lurton,  however,  is 
asserted  to  be  in  the  prime  of  his  powers. 

The  possibility  of  an  objection  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
aside,  there  seems,  in  the  light  of  recent  events,  to  be  no 
reason   to   doubt  that  the   Tennesseean,  a   former  Confederate 


soldier   and    a   Democrat,   will   be   Mr.    Taft's    first    choice    for 
high  judicial  honors. 

President  Taft  is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  hot  indignation 
at  the  frauds  imputed  to  the  Sugar  Trust  and  to  have  made 
the  adequate  prosecution  of  the  offenders  his  own  special 
concern.  He  has  told  Mr.  MacYeagh  and  Mr.  Wickersham 
that  every  cent  must  be  recovered  and  that  every  guilty  person 
must  be  prosecuted,  no  matter  how  highly  placed  commer- 
cially or  socially.  As  a  result  the  utmost  activity  is  being 
shown  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  investigation  is  due  to  the 
assurances  of  support  that  have  been  given  both  by  Mr.  Taft 
and  by  Mr.  Wickersham. 

The  New  York  Sun  summarizes  the  case  against  the  trust 
in   the   following  language : 

The  Sugar  Trust  has  stolen  boldly  and  enormously  from  the 
United  States  treasury  for  at  least  twenty  years.  It  stole 
with  the  assistance  of  officials  employed  by  the  United  States. 
It  was  nursed  and  protected  in  its  stealing  by  powerful  poli- 
ticians. 

The  direct  evidence  of  the  Sugar  Trust's  crimes  has  lain  in 
the  New  Y'ork'Custom  House  since  the  stealing  began.  Prac- 
tically even-  payment  of  duty  on  sugar  made  by  the  trust 
bears  on  its  face  the  proof  of  robbery — the  true  weight  and 
the  false.  Those  who  knew  that  the  Sugar  Trust  was  a  thief 
and  who  sought  for  legal  proof  in  the  Custom-House  records, 
were  referred  to  the  thief  itself. 

George  H.  Earle,  Jr..  offered  to  lay  bare  the- Sugar  Trust's 
full  iniquity  to  President  Roosevelt  and  Attorney-General 
Bonaparte.  Mr.  Earle  was  rebuffed  and  left  in  complete  dis- 
couragement. For  one  year  after  that  the  Sugar  Trust  con- 
tinued to  steal. 

The  facts  show  that  the  Sugar  Trust  could  not  have  stolen 
upward  of  §30,000,000  without  the  cognizance  of  treasury 
officials  and  the  patronage  of  politicians.  The  same  cargoes 
were  weighed  and  underweighed.  The  trust  paid  freight  on 
the  actual  weight.  It  paid  duties  on  the  underweight.  It 
stole  from  5  to   10  per  cent  of  the  duty  on  every  cargo. 

The  trust  tried  to  blackmail  the  carriers  of  cargoes  by  pre- 
tended evaporations  of  sugar.  It  weakened  when  the  car- 
riers threatened  to  tell  the  truth.  It  succeeded  in  part  of 
its  blackmail  because  the  carriers  feared  they  would  be  driven 
out  of  business. 

The  trust's  power  was  such  that  it  secured  a  special  rate 
of  estimating  duties.  This  enabled  it  to  juggle  figures  in  the 
New  York  Custom  House  so  that  it  apparently  got  small 
refunds,  while  in   reality  it  got   large  repayments. 

Shippers  of  sugar  the  world  over  knew  of  this  robbery. 
Carriers  knew  it.  Weighers  knew  it.  Officials  within  the 
Custom  House  itself  must  have  known  it.  The  Sugar  Trust 
silenced  revelations. 

So  far  as  the  party  affiliations  of  the  Sugar  Trust  arc  con- 
cerned, the  Springfield  Republican  points  out  that  the 
offenders  have  sat  impartially  upon  both  sides  of  the  political 
fence : 

The  frauds  admittedly  go  back  twenty  years,  and  the  trust 
is  known  to  have  been  in  politics  on  both  sides  of  the  fence 
during  most  of  this  time.  It  was  contributing  to  Democratic 
as  well  as  Republican  party  treasuries.  Its  representath  e^ 
sat  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
doctored  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  to  suit  it,  as  its  representatives 
sat  on  the  Republican  side  and  similarly  doctored  the  Dingley 
tariff  bill.  Both  parties  have  controlled  the  New  York  Cus- 
tom House  during  the  time  of  its  depredations,  and  President 
Cleveland  himself  failed  to  take  up  and  camp  on  the  devious 
trail  of  this  monster  of  offending  when  it  had  succeeded  in 
bringing  his  party  into  "perfidy  and  dishonor." 

It  is  natural  that  there  should  be  comparisons  between  the 
attitude  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  of  Mr.  Taft  toward  guilt  of 
this  kind.  The  frauds  of  the  Sugar  Trust  were  the  subject 
of  persistent  representations  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  to  Mr. 
Bonaparte,  but  there  was  practically  no  result.  One  Wash- 
ington correspondent  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "it  must  be 
confessed,  even  by  Mr.  Roosevelt's  adherents,  that  his  whole 
series  of  prosecutions  of  'bad  trusts'  came  perilously  near 
bordering  on  pure  farce.  In  the  beginning  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  trusts  were  greatly  frightened  by  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's preachments  against  them,  and  bis  oft  expressed  threats 
of  action.  But  as  his  administration  progressed  the  trusts 
became  more  composed,  and  at  the  end  were  openly  amused." 
If  Mr.  Taft  can  bring  the  sugar  men  to  book  he  will  have 
done  more  in  his  first  year  than  was  done  during  the  whole 
Roosevelt  administration,  and  while  he  himself  will  not  brook 
any  suggestions  of  comparison,  the  comparison  will  certainly 
be  made  by  the  country. 

Congress  will  of  course  take  a  hand  as  soon  as  it  meets, 
and  Wall  Street  expects  a  searching  investigation  that  will 
cover  even,'  possibility  of  the  bribery  of  treasury  officials  by 
importers,  and  it  will  certainly  cover  all  ports  of  entry,  and 
not  Xew  York  alone.  The  Wall  Street  experts  say  that  an 
investigation  of  this  kind  would  prove  more  sensational  than 
the  insurance  inquiry,  while  the  customs  receipts  would  benefit 
to  no  small  extent. 

How  far  the  statute  of  limitations  will  cover  such  a  case 
as  this  is  still  an  open  question.  Mr.  Taft  is  said  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  ruling  of  Judge  Holt  when  some  of  the 
small  fry  were  recently  before  him,  and  the  President  believes 
that  the  ruling  will  be  upset  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  that 
the  statute  of  limitations  will  be  held  to  be  no  bar  to  pro- 
ceedings.   

Gifford  Pinchot  denies  the  story  of  the  "ultimatum"  that  he 
is  said  to  have  sent  to  the  President.     Mr.  Pinchot  says  : 

The  story  that  I  have  issued  an  ultimatum  to  the  President, 
like  the  recent  "conspiracy"  story,  is  merely  a  silly  fabrica- 
tion. Of  course  I  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind,  nor  any- 
thing that  could  be  twisted  into  that  meaning.  The  President 
was  good  enough  to  express  his  satisfaction  with  my  work. 
and  I  am  going  ahead  with  it- 
More  recent  developments  would  seem  to  show  that  the 
ultimatum  will  be  addressed  to  Congress  and  that  Mr.  Pinchot 
has  by  no  means  abandoned  a  crusade  that  so  far  has  brought 
him  anything  but  credit. 


It  used  to  he  the  custom  in  England  to  buy  commis- 
sions in  the  army  for  infants  and  then  they  would  be 
promoted  as  vacancies  occurred.  In  this  way  a  boy 
would  have  high  rank  when  he  was  old  enough  to  be- 
come a  real  soldier. 


W. 


December  4,  1909. 


THE    ARGOXAU T 


THE  CENSORSHIP  OF  PLAYS. 

The  Recommendations  of  the  Joint  Committee  Seem  to  Make 
Confusion  Worse  Confused. 


The  report  of  the  English  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Censorship  of  Stage  Plays  is  one  more  illustration  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  love  of  compromise.  For  some  years 
now  the  stage  censor  has  been  held  up  to  public  execra- 
tion by  play  writers  who  want  to  write  something 
unconventional  and  who  have  been  held  at  bay  by  an 
official  who  is  an  incarnation  of  the  proprieties  and  the 
commonplace.  So,  at  least,  we  are  told  by  the  authors 
who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  the  advertise- 
ment of  a  ban  and  who  have  added  to  its  value  by  their 
own  tears  and  lamentations.  For  be  it  remembered 
that  the  censor  never  yet  prevented  the  production  of 
a  play.  You  could  always  drive  a  coach  and  pair 
through  his  interdict  and  circumvent  him  utterly  by 
moving  yrour  play  to  some  theatre  not  under  his  super- 
vision. But  to  curse  the  censor  has  been  a  part  of 
the  reclame  of  the  theatrical  world,  and  so  a  good 
many  authors  have  been  persuaded  on  to  the  warpath 
against  him  who  were  as  incapable  of  writing  an 
improper  play  as  a  treatise  upon  radium.  J.  M.  Barrie, 
for  example,  is  hardly  among  those  who  cater  to  vice. 
He  could  hardly  have  believed  that  he  was  personally 
in  danger  from  the  censor,  but  he  was  among  those 
who  denounced  the  official  supervision  as  unworthy  of 
the  day  and  generation. 

And  so  the  complaints  of  the  authors  were  loud  in 
the  land  and  the  government  was  finally  persuaded  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  go  into  the  whole  question  and 
to  decide  what  might  be  done  to  protect  the  innocence 
of  the  public  against  the  villains  who  pursued  it,  while 
at  the  same  time  allowing  a  breadth  of  dramatic  ex- 
pression that  should  be  consonant  with  the  expansive 
and  inquiring  spirit  of  the  age.  The  report  of  the 
committee  has  now  been  published,  and  the  public 
hardly  knows  whether  to  laugh  or  to  cry  at  a  com- 
promise that  is  intended  to  please  everybody  but  that, 
so  far,  has  pleased  nobody.  For  the  censor  is  to  be 
retained,  but  those  who  do  not  wish  to  have  their  plays 
censored  may  ignore  him  and  go  freely  upon  their 
uncensored  way. 

The  playwright  may  submit  his  play,  or  not,  just  as 
he  pleases,  but  if  he  does  not  submit  it  and  it  is  then 
found  to  be  objectionable  he  shall  be  liable  to  prose- 
cution by  the  attorney-general  or  the  public  prose- 
cutor. He  may  take  his  choice  between  the  lions  on 
his  path.  If  he  thinks  he  can  scrape  past  the  censor 
he  had  better  do  it,  and  in  any  case  the  censor  can  do 
no  more  than  ban  him,  whereas  if  he  ignores  the  cen- 
sor and  stages  an  improper  play  he  will  be  liable  to 
prosecution  for  an  accomplished  fact.  It  is  a  matter 
of  weighing  chances,  of  estimating  the  relative 
pruderies  of  the  official  censor  and  the  attorney- 
general.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
moral  skin  of  the  lawyer  will  be  less  sensitive  than 
that  of  the  worthy  gentleman  whose  sole  duty  is  to 
detect  the  double  entente  and  to  act  as  special  provi- 
dence to  a  giddy  and  irresponsible  public. 

The  joint  committee  defines  the  duty  of  the  censor. 
He  shall  license  all  plays  submitted  to  him  unless  they 
can  be  held: 

(1)  To  be  indecent; 

(2)  To  contain  offensive  personalities; 

(3)  To  represent  on  the  stage  in  an  invidious  man- 
ner a  living  person  or  any  person  recently  dead ; 

(4)  To  do  violence  to  the  sentiment  of  religious 
reverence ; 

(5)  To  be  calculated  to  conduce  to  crime  or  vice; 

(6)  To  be  calculated  to  impair  friendly  relations 
with  any  foreign  power; 

(7)  To  be  calculated  to  cause  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

The  committee  is  of  opinion  that  considerable  lati- 
tude should  be  allowed  in  the  matter  of  religious  senti- 
ment. A  play  ought  not  to  be  refused  license  merely 
because  it  contains  Biblical  characters  as  has  hitherto 
been  the  rule.  The  "sentiment  of  religious  reverence" 
must  be  a  reasonable  sentiment  and  not  merely  a  super- 
stition. In  the  same  way  the  censor  must  not  consider 
the  problem  play  in  the  light  of  his  personal  predi- 
lections nor  must  he  ban  it  merely  because  it  presents 
theories  with  which  he  is  in  personal  disagreement, 
even  though  he  may  believe  that  such  theories  are 
harmful  or  subversive.  The  "immoral"  play  is  one 
that  is  likely  to  incite  the  beholders  to  acts  of  personal 
immorality  and  not  the  play  that  is  intended  to  influence 
masses  of  men  to  collective  action,  however  injurious 
such  action  may  seem  to  be.     The  report  say^: 

If  it  were  right  that  the  law  should  prevent  the  presentation 
upon  the  stage  of  painful  or  disturbing  ideas  or  situations,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  veto  tragedy  and  melodrama  and  to 
license  comedy   alone. 

And  further  on  we  have  another  warning  against 
conventional  standards : 

Those  standards  are  not  absolute.  It  is  an  axiom  under- 
lying all  our  legislation  that  only  through  the  toleration  of 
that  which  one  age  thinks  to  be  error  can  the  next  age 
progress  further  in  the  pursuit  of  truth. 

The  situation  therefore  seems  to  be  left  pretty  much 
where  it  was  before,  but  with  an  increase  of  compli- 
cations. Theatrical  managers  are  still  invited,  although 
no  longer  compelled,  to  submit  their  intended  produc- 
tions to  an  individual  who  may  say  whether  or  not 
they  shall  be  given  to  the  public,  and  from  the  verdict 
of  that  individual — who  would  find  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon  insufficient  for  his  task — there  is  no  appeal. 
Managers  may  decide  for  themselves  whether  it  will  be 
good  policy  to  ignore  the  censor  and  whether  the  fact 


that  they  have  ignored  him  will  be  assumed  to  indicate 
a  guilty  conscience.  The  committee  has  made  the 
fatal  mistake  of  initiating  legislation  thai  contains  nei- 
ther a  "shall"  nor  a  "shall  not.' 

Managers  and  authors  are  alike  perplexed.  Sir 
Charles  Wyndham  says  "we  are  exactly  as  we  were." 
Why  should  we  have  a  censor  that  may  be  ignored? 
If  it  is  legal  to  ignore  him.  why  should  a  manager  be 
subsequently  exposed  to  a  ruinous  prosecution  after 
a  run  has  started  because  the  maiden  aunt  of  an  attor- 
ney-general scents  an  impropriety.  ( in  the  other  hand. 
Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree  thinks  the  report  is  a 
good  one  because  managers  will  naturally  apply  for  a 
license  just  as  they  do  now  and  so  avoid  all  danger  of 
subsequent  trouble.  But  then  why  have  a  report  at  all, 
why  have  a  committee  at  all  if  no  change  is  to  be 
made?  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  voices  the  opinions  of  au- 
thors when  he  says  that  the  censor  will  now  be  ignored 
because  managers  will  feel  that  an  application  for  a 
license  is  a  kind  of  admission  that  the  play  is  improper. 
The  manager  who  does  something  that  he  is  not  com- 
pelled to  do  will  be  assumed  to  have  some  special 
reason.  In  this  way  the  censorship  will  fall  into  desue- 
tude and  there  will  be  no  interference  except  in  the 
case  of  a  flagrant  scandal. 

The  joint  committee  has.  of  course,  no  legislative 
power.  They  can  only  make  recommendations  that 
Parliament  may  follow  or  not  as  it  pleases.  In  this 
case  Parliament  will  probably  wait  for  some  clear 
expression  of  public  opinion,  and  as  public  opinion  is 
sharply  divided  it  may  decide  rather  to  bear  the  ills 
we  have  than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of. 

London,  November  14,  1909.  Piccadilly. 

The  tin  can  as  well  as  the  tin  dinner  pail  is  vividly 
characteristic  of  the  times.  They  carry  out  the  con- 
tention that  for  some  strange  reason  tin  during  the 
days  or  eras  of  its  high  popularity  is  always  a  telltale 
in  its  use  of  the  tenor  of  the  period  (declares  a  writer 
in  the  Xew  York  Herald).  The  Greeks  used  tin  with 
copper  and  made  bronze.  They  used  it  for  their  orna- 
ments and  dishes.  That  was  the  day  of  simple  and 
lasting  things  in  art  and  otherwise.  The  Romans  put 
a  different  amount  of  tin  into  copper  and  tempered  the 
bronze  that  resulted.  They  used  it  for  swords.  Those 
were  the  days  of  brawn  and  blood.  In  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  tin  again  came  into  general 
use.  It  had  been  overlooked  for  many  years.  Tin  and 
copper  in  the  right  proportion  make  bell  metal.  Those 
were  the  days  of  the  rich  churches,  the  fine  cathedrals, 
of  Gothic  art  and  architecture,  when  life  was  hard  and 
devotion  was  the  trend  of  the  times.  Tin  played  an 
important  part.  The  next  unusual  demand  for  tin  was 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  That  was  the  time  when 
humanity  began  to  take  out  patents  on  death,  the  era 
when  mechanical  warfare  first  began  to  be  waged. 
They  wanted  tin  to  alloy  the  brass  in  the  field  guns. 
Tin  then  took  to  itself  a  new  popularity  in  howitzer, 
mortar,  and  siege  guns.  Before  that  in  America  what 
tin  was  used  was  mixed  with  lead  and  made  into 
colonial  pewter.  Those  were  the  times  of  the  nation's 
simplicity.  Now  we  find  tin  in  name  and  substance 
playing  a  lively  part  in  American  life.  These  times 
stand  more  than  anything  else  for  industrial  develop- 
ment and  an  attempt  to  solve  economic  riddles.  The  tin 
can  is  present  early  in  both  those  activities. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


It  is  proposed  that  the  permanent  capital  of  the  A\ 
tralian  Confederation  shall  be  a  city  built  upon  a 
entirely  unoccupied  site  and  planned  in  advance  in 
every  detail.  The  new  Australian  republic  will  follow 
the  methods  by  which  the  capital  of  the  United  States 
is  being  made  unique  among  the  cities  of  the  world, 
and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  numerous  errors 
which  were  early  committed  in  the  matter  of  permit- 
ting private  individuals  to  absorb  real  estate  in  the 
American  capital  will  be  prevented  in  the  Australian 
capital.  The  site  which  has  been  tentatively  agreed 
upon  is  in  Xew  South  Wales,  and  is  described  as  being 
an  elevated  plain  of  about  1000  miles  in  area,  shut  in 
by  mountain  ranges  on  three  sides.  It  is  watered  by  a 
clean  mountain  stream  formed  from  melting  snows, 
which  has  a  daily  mean  average  flow  of  52,000,000  gal- 
lons. The  Federal  government  of  Australia  proposes 
to  invite  world-wide  competition  in  the  planning  of  the 
city. 

^I» 

The  first  newspaper  ever  published  in  America  never 
got  beyond  its  first  issue.  It  was  called  Publick  Occur- 
rences and  appeared  in  Boston,  September  25.  1690. 
It  contained  a  promise  to  publish  in  its  next  issue  the 
names  of  all  the  liars  in  Boston,  and  the  authorities, 
taking  cognizance  of  the  threat,  wisely  forbade  the 
publication.  The  Boston  Neies  Letter  was  the  first 
journal  to  be  regularly  published  on  this  continent.  It 
was  started  in  1704  and  was  followed  by  the  American 
Weekly  Mercury,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1719.  English 
journalism  is  only  thirty-five  years  older  than  Ameri- 
can, the  London  Gazette,  an  official  publication,  having 
been  founded  in  1665. 


On  January  18  every  year,  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  bound 
to  present  to  the  sovereign  a  small  flag,  which  is  the 
annual  rent  in  "petit  sargeanty"  by  which  the  estate  of 
Strathfieldsaye  is  held  of  the  crown.  The  flag  must  be 
a  miniature  tricolor  or  eagle  of  the  Napoleonic  army, 
fringed  with  gold,  with  a  gilded  eagle  on  the  head  of 
the  staff  and  the  number  of  the  year  embroidered  at 
the  top  corner  of  the  flag  near  the  eagle. 


.Mark  (wain  i-  now  seventy-six,  and  i-  suffering 
with  a  tobacco  heart,  yet  he  himself  says  that  he  never 
smoked  more  than  one  cigar  at  a  time. 

The  Washington  Star  says  that  Yice-President  Sher- 
man, in  addition  to  other  responsibilities,  finds  himself 
almost  single-handed  in  the  task  of  perpetuating  side 
whiskers   in   American  politics. 

\  espasian  Warner,  appointed  United  States  pen- 
sion commissioner  by  President  Roosevelt  in  1904  and 
reappointed  by  President  Taft,  has  resigned  his  position 
to  give  his  time  to  his  son,  who  is  ill  with  nervous 
prostration.         ' 

Far-away  Charlottetown,  in  Prince  Edwards  Isla:id. 
is  the  home  of  Miss  Bertha  Rattenbury,  who  has  just 
been  awarded  $2000  and  a  silver  medal  by  the  Carnegie 
Hero  Fund  Commission.  Miss  Rattenbury  saved  a  girl 
friend  from  drowning  in  the  harbor  last  August. 

Leonard  B.  Clore,  who  was  born  in  Johnson  County, 
Indiana,  forty-two  years  ago  and  still  lives  there,  i- 
declared  to  he  the  corn  king  of  the  world.  He  has 
taken  prizes  far  and  near  on  corn  of  his  own  raising, 
and  through  his  efforts  at  scientific  breeding  he  ha* 
improved  the  quality  and  the  yield  of  the  crop  all 
through  the  big  corn-growing  States. 

Robert  H.  Armstrong,  who  has  installed  the  govern- 
ment wireless  telegraph  service  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
from  Seward,  Alaska,  to  southern  California,  was  born 
in  Xew  York  City  thirty-nine  years  ago,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  Brooklyn.  He  has  been 
interested  in  wireless  telegraphy  five  years,  which 
covers  practically  the  life  of  this  important  develop- 
ment. 

A.  J.  Drexel  Biddle  of  Philadelphia — who,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  a  social  leader,  as  is  fitting  with  his  name 
and  family,  is  also  an  athlete,  and  a  scientist  with 
membership  in  European  societies  with  long  names — 
has  just  displayed  ability  in  a  new  line,  having  ap- 
peared as  a  concert  singer  in  a  Quaker  City  ballroom 
with  signal  success.  Mr.  Biddle  has  a  barytone  voice, 
it  is  said. 

John  M.  Glenn  is  director  of  the  Sage  Foundation, 
the  principal  object  of  which  is  to  find  the  causes  of 
poverty  and  to  seek  the  antidote.  When  he  was  asked 
what  new  charity  could  be  suggested,  he  said  that  he 
could  think  of  none  offhand  and  remarked  that  the 
giving  of  advice  on  such  a  subject  as  the  investing  of 
a  million  dollars  in  the  aid  of  any  special  charitv  would 
require  much  thought. 

Congressman  John  K.  Tener  of  Pennsylvania  was 
formerly  one  of  "Cap"  Anson's  pitchers  on  the  old 
Chicago  White  Stockings,  and  a  member  of  the  base- 
ball team  which  went  around  the  world.  He  is  be- 
lieved to  be  in  line  for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
governor  of  Pennsylvania  next  June.  Mr.  Tener  has 
another  year  to  serve  in  Congress,  and  is  president  of 
the  First  Xational  Bank  of  Charleroi. 

Mrs.  Catherine  W.  McCulloch  of  Evanston,  Illinois, 
said  to  be  the  only  woman  justice  of  the  peace  in  this 
country,  astonished  the  Society  of  Anthropology  at  a 
recent  meeting  by  denouncing  Adam  as  a  loafer.  She 
declared  that  Eve  was  the  mother  of  all  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  by  data  which  carried  her  back  to  the 
paleolithic  age  she  sought  to  prove  that  woman  was 
the  originator  of  most  of  the  good  things  in  the  world. 

Sir  James  Pliny  Whitney,  premier  of  the  Canadian 
province.  Ontario,  was  born  on  a  farm,  studied  law  and 
began  practice,  and  was  then  elected  to  the  provincial 
parliament.  For  twenty  years  he  was  chosen  by  stead- 
ily increasing  majorities  as  his  own  successor,  and  he 
is  still  firm  in  the  confidence  of  the  people  among  whom 
all  his  life  has  been  passed.  He  is  now  sixty-six  vears 
old.  He  was  knighted  by  King  Edward  oti  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Quebec  tercentenary  celebration. 

Ex-Justice  Roger  A.  Pryor  of  Xew  York,  lawyer  and 
journalist,  equally  famous  as  an  orator  and  a  writer. 
is  still  active  mentally  and  physically  at  eighty-one. 
He  helped  nominate  Franklin  Pierce  for  the  presi- 
dency, was  associate  counsel  for  Theodore  Tilton  in 
the  noted  suit  against  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  fought  in 
the  Civil  War,  edited  the  Richmond  (Virginia)  En- 
quirer, became  a  judge  in  Xew  York,  reaching  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  in  the  'nineties  and  retired 
in  1899. 

Lloyd-George,  the  Welsh  Chamberlain,  British  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  and  framer  of  the  famous 
"budget,"  has  been  a  coming  man  for  many  a  day  ( savs 
a  writer  in  the  Canadian  Cornier).  Hi-~  debating  skill 
long  ago  won  him  a  high  place  in  Parliament :  and. 
though  his  attitude  during  the  Boer  War  put  him  out 
of  sympathy  with  most  of  his  fellow  British  subjects 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  so  good  a  judge  of  "coming 
men'.'  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  always  regarded  him  as  dis- 
tinctly the  most  dangerous  man  in  the  Liberal  rank-. 
He  i-  very  Chamberlainite  in  his  methods.  lie  has  that 
same  quick  manner  of  shooting  up  from  In-  bench  when 
he  wishes  to  catch  the  attention  of  the  Speaker.  He  has 
the  same  power  of  direct  appeal  to  plain  people.  He 
takes  the  same  attitude  of  businesslike  discussion  with 
the  electors  on  an  equal  basis  rather  than  the  indolent 
grandee  style  of  Balfour  or  the  inspired  prophet 
methods  of  Gladstone.  Today  he  is  unequal 
British  platform — with  the  exception  of  Lord 
who  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  serious  politi 
He  is.  perhaps,  not  quite  so  effective  in  tl 
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THE  LIKES  O    US. 


By  Rudyard  Kipling. 


It  was  the  General  Officer  Commanding,  riding  down 
the  Hall,  on  the  Arab  with  the  perky  tail,  and  he  con- 
descended to  explain  some  of  the  mysteries  of  his  pro- 
fession. But  the  point  on  which  he  dwelt  most  pom- 
pously was  the  ease  with  which  Private  Thomas  Atkins 
could  be  ••handled,"  as  he  called  it.  "Only  feed  him 
and  give  him  a  little  work  to  do.  and  you  can  do  any- 
thing'with  him,"  said  the  General  Officer  Commanding. 
■There's  no  refinement  about  Tommy,  you  know;  and 
one  i=  very  like  another.  They've  all  the  same  ideas 
and  traditions  and  prejudices.  They're  all  big  chil- 
dren. Fancy  any  man  in  his  senses  shootmg  about 
these  hills."'  There  was  the  report  of  a  shotgun  in 
the  valley.  "I  suppose  they've  hit  a  dog.  Happy  as 
when  they're  out  shooting  dogs.  Just 


is  constitutionally  incapable  of  lying-and  I  recognized  J  barricks,  an'  you'll  be  'anged  ^*£™^£& 
that  in  bis  hand=  lav  the  bov's  fate  an   I  know  what  these   ere  white  marks  mean.     You ire 

aid  Gunner  Barnabas,  after   mad.   Shaddock,   that's  all-ami  here  you   stay,   under 

An'  now  choop,  an'  lie  still. 


"What  do  you  think? 
a  silence  broken  only  by  the  convulsive  breathing  of 
the  boy  he  was  sitting  on. 

"I  think  nothing,"  I  said.  "He  didn't  go  at  me. 
He's  your  property."  Then  an  idea  occurred  to  me. 
"Hand  him  over  to  his  own  company.  They'll  school 
him  half  dead." 

"Got  no  comp'nv."  said  Gunner  Barnabas.  "'Es  a 
conv'lessint  draft— all  sixes  an'  sevens.  Don't  matter 
to  them  what  he  did." 

"Thrash  him  yourself,  then."  I  said. 

Gunner  Barnabas  looked  at  the  man  and  smiled;  then 
caught  up  an  arm.  as  a  mother  takes  up  the  dimpled 
arm  of  a  child,  and  ran  the  sleeve  and  shirt  up  to  the 
elbow.  "Look  at  that !"  he  said.  It  was  a  pitiful  arm. 
lean  and  muscleless.  "Can  you  mill  a  man  with  an 
arm  like  that— such  as  I  would  like  to  mill  'im,  an' 
such   as   "e   deserves?     I    tell   you,    sir,   anr   I    am   not 


UketabigSchi?l  ^,'S^^"*"Ifc'to^^p'h?^horse|smoicill,    (swaggering),  as  you  see— I  could  .take  that 
and    cantered    away.     There   was   a    sound   of   angry  |  man— sodger    e   is.    Lord    elp 


away. 

voices  down  the  hillside. 
"All   right,   you  soor — I   won't  never   forget   this— 

mind  vou.  not  as  long  as  I  live,  and  s'  'elp  me — I'll 

The  sentence  finished  in  what  could  be  represented  by 
a  blaze  of  asterisks. 

A  deeper  voice  cut  it  short :  "Oh.  no,  you  won  t, 
neither!  Look  a-here,  you  young  smitcher.  If  I  was 
to  take  yer  up  now,  and  knock  off  your  'ead  again' 
that    tree,    could   ve    sav    anvthin'?     Xo,    nor   yet   do 

anvthing".     If  I   was  to Ah!   you   would,   would 

v,;,u?  There!"  Some  one  had  evidently  sat  down  with 
a  thud,  and  was  swearing  nobly.  I  slid  over  the  edge 
of  the '/Wind,  down  through  the  long  grass,  and  fetched 
up,  after  the  manner  of  a  sledge,  with  my  feet  in  the 
broad  of  the  back  of  Gunner  Barnabas  in  the  Mountain 
Battery,  my  friend,  the  very  strong  man.  He  was 
sitting  upon  a  man — a  khaki-colored  volcano  of  blas- 
phemy—and was  preparing  to  smoke.  My  sudden 
arrival  threw  him  off  his  balance  for  a  moment.  Then, 
readjusting  his  chair,  he  bade  me  good-day. 

"  'Im  an'  me  'ave  bin  'avin'  an  arg'ment."  said  Gun 
ner  Barnabas  placidly.  "I  was  going  for  to  half  kill 
'im  an'  'eave  'im  into  the  bushes  'ere,  but,  seein'  that 
vou  'ave  come,  sir,  and  very'  welcome  when  you  do 
come,  we  will  'ave  a  court-martial  instead.  Shacklock, 
are  you  willin'?"  The  volcano,  who  had  been  swear- 
ing uninterruptedly  through  this  oration,  expressed  a 
desire,  in  general  and  particular  terms,  to  see  Gunner 
Barnabas  in  Torment  and  the  "civilian"  on  the  next 
gridiron. 

Private  Shacklock  was  a  tow-haired,  scrofulous  boy 
of  about  two-and-twenty.  His  nose  was  bleeding  pro- 
fusely, and  the  live  air  attested  that  he  had  been  drink- 
ing quite  as  much  as  was  good  for  him.  He  lay, 
stomach-down,  on  a  little  level  spot  on  the  hillside :  for 
Gunner  Barnabas  was  sitting  between  his  shoulder- 
blades,  and  his  was  not  a  weight  to  wriggle  under. 
Private  Shacklock  could  barely  draw  breath  to  swear, 
but  he   did  the  best  that   in  him   lay.     "Amen."    said 


im  : — an  twis'  oft  is 
1  'Is  legs  as  if  'e  was  a  naked  crab.  See  here !" 
Before  I  could  realize  what  was  going  to  happen. 
Gunner  Bamabas  rose  up,  stooped,  and  taking  the 
wretched  Private  Shacklock  by  two  points  of  grasp, 
heaved  him  up  above  his  head.  The  boy  kicked  once 
or  twice,  and  then  was  still.     He  was  very  white. 

"I  could  now,"  said  Gunner  Bamabas.  "I  could  now 
chuck  this  man  where  I  like.  Chuck  'im  like  a  lump 
o'  beef,  an'  it  would  not  be  too  much  for  'im  if  I 
chucked.  Can  I  thrash  such  a  man  with  both  'ands? 
Xo.  nor  yet  with  my  right  'and  tied  behind  my  back, 
an'  my  lef  in  a  sling." 

He  dropped  Private  Shacklock  on  the  ground  and 
sat  upon  him  as  before.  The  boy  groaned  as  the 
weight  settled,  but  there  was  a  look  in  his  white-lashed, 
red  eves  that  was  not  pleasant. 

"I  do  not  know  t.  hat  I  will  do."  said  Gunner  Bama- 
bas. rocking  himself  to  and  fro.  "I  know  'is  breed,  an' 
the  way  o'  the  likes  o'  them.  If  I  was  in  'is  comp'nv, 
an'  this  'ad  'appened.  an'  I  'ad  struck  'im,  as  I  uould 
ha'  struck  him.  'twould  ha'  all  passed  off  an"  bin  forgot 
till  the  drink  was  in  'im  again — a  month,  maybe,  or 
six.  mavbe.  An'  when  the  drink  was  frizzin'  in  'is 
ead  he  'would  up  and  loose  off  in  the  night  or^  the  day 
or  the  evenin'.  All  aeause  of  that  millin'  that  V  zeould 
rgotten  in  betacens.  That  I  would  be  dead — 
killed  by  the  likes  o'  "im,  an'  me  the  next  strongest  man 
but  three  in  the  British  army!" 

Private  Shacklock,  not  so  hardly  pressed  as  he  had 
been,  found  breath  to  say  that  if  he  could  only  get 
hold  of  the  fowling-piece  again  the  strongest  man  but 
three  in  the  British  army  would  be  seriously  crippled 
for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

"Hear  that!"  said  Gunner  Bamabas.  sitting  heavily 
to  silence  his  chair.  "Hear  that,  you  that  think  things 
is  funny  to  put  into  the  papers !  He  would  shoot  me. 
e  would,  now ;  an'  so  long  as  he's  drunk,  or  comin'  out 
o'  the  drink,  "e  will  want  to  shoot  me.  Look  a-here!" 
He  turned  the  boy's  head  sideways,  his  hand  round 


me.     An   now  . 

I  waited  and  smoked,  and  Gunner  Barnabas  smoked 
till  the  shadows  lengthened  on  the  hillside,  and  a  chilly- 
wind  began  to  blow.  At  dusk  Gunner  Barnabas  rose 
and  looked  at  his  captive.  "Drink's  out  o"  im  now." 
he  said. 

"I  can't  move,"  whimpered  Shacklock.  "I've  got  the 
fever  back  again."" 

"I'll  carrv  vou,"  said  Gunner  Barnabas,  swinging 
him  up  and  preparing  to  climb  the  hill.  "Good-night, 
sir,"  lie  said  to  me.  "It  looks  pretty,  doesn't  it?  But 
never  you  forget,  an'  I  won't  forget  neither,  that  this 
'ere  shiverin'.  shakin'.  convalescent  a-hangin'  on  to  my 
neck  is  a  ragin",  tearin'  devil  when  'es  lushy — an'  e 
a  boy !" 

He  strode  up  the  hill  with  his  burden,  but  just  before 
he  disappeared  he  turned  round  and  shouted:  "It's  the 
likes  o'  'im  brings  shame  on  the  likes  o'  us.  Taint  we 
ourselves,  s'elp  me  Gawd,  "tain't!" — From  "Abaft  the 
Funnel,"  bv  Rudvard  Kipling.  Published  by  B.  IV. 
Dodge  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Gunner  Barnabas  piouslv,  when  an  unusually  brilliant  i  the  nape  of  the  neck,  his  thumb  touching  the  angle  of 
string  of  oaths  came  to  aii  end.-   "Seein"  that  this  gentle-   the  jaw.     "What  do  you  call  those  marks.- 


man   'ere  has  never   seen  the  inside  o"   the   orsepitals 
you've  gotten  in,  and  the  clinks  you've  been  chucked 
into   like   a   hay-bundle,   per-haps,    Private    Shacklock. 
you  will  stop.     You  are  a-makin'   of    im   sick."     Pri- 
vate  Shacklock   said   that  he  was  pleased  to   hear   it, 
and  would  have  continued  his  speech,  but  his  breath 
suddenly  went  from  him,  and  the  unfinished  curse  died 
out  in  a  gasp.     Gunner  Barnabas  had  put  up  one  of 
his   huge   feet.     "'There's   just   enough    room  now    for 
you  to  breathe,  Shacklock,"  said  he.   "an"  not  enough 
for  you  to  try  to  interrupt  the  conversashin  I'm  a-havin' 
with  this  gentleman.    Choop'"    Turning  to  me.  Gunner 
Barnabas  pulled  at  his  pipe,  but  showed  no  hurry  to 
open  the  "conversashin."     I  felt  embarrassed,  for,  after 
all,   the   thus   strangely   unearthed   difference   between 
the  gunner  and  the  line  man  was  no  affair  of  mine. 
"Don't  you  go,"  said  Gunner  Barnabas.     He  had  evi- 
dently been  deeply  moved  by  something.     He  dropped 
his  head  between  his  fists  and  looked  steadily  at  me. 
"I  met  this  child  'ere."  said  he,  "at  Deelally — a  fish- 
back  recruity  as  ever  was.     I  knowed    im  at  Deelally, 
and  I  give  'fm  a  latherin'  at  Deelally  all  for  to  keep 
'im    straight,    'e   bein'   such   as    wants    a   latherin'    an' 
knowin'  nuthin'  o'  the  ways  o'  this  country.     Then  I 
meets  'im  up  here,  a  butterfly  huntin'  as  innercent  as 
you  please — convalessiiv.    I  goes  out  with   im  butterfly- 
huntin".  and.  as  you  see  'ere,  a-shootin'.     The  gun  te- 
twixt  us."     I  saw  then,  what  I  had  overlooked  before, 
a  company   fowling-piece  lying  among  some  boulders 
far  down   the  hill.     Gunner   Bamabas   continued:     "I 
should  ha'  seen  where  'e  had  a-bin  to  get  that  drink 
inside  o'  'im.    Presently,  'e  misses  summat.     "You're  a 
bloomin'    fool,'    sez    I.     "If    that    'ad    been    a    Pathan. 
now !"    I    sez.     'Damn    your    Pathans,    an'    you,    too,' 
sez    'e.     'I    strook    it."     'You   did   not,'    I    sez,    'I    saw 
the  bark  fly.'    'Stick  to  your  bloomin'  pop-guns,'  sez  "e. 
"an"  don't  talk  to  a  better  man  than  you.'     I   laughed 
there,   knowin'    what    I    was    an'    what    'e    was.      'You 
laugh?'   sez    e.     "I   laugh,'   I   sez.   "Shacklock,  an'   for 
what  should  I  not  laugh  ?'  sez  I.     'Then  go  an'  laugh 
in   hell,'   sez   'e,   'for   I'll   'ave  none  of  your  laughin'.' 
With  that  'e  brings  up  the  gun  yonder  and  looses  off. 
and  I   .tretches    im  there,  and  guv  him  a  little  to  keep 
'im  ou'et.  and  puts  'im  under,  an'  while  I  was  thinkin' 
what    lex*,  you  conies  down  the    ill.  an'  finds  us  as  we 


They  were  the  white  scars  of  scrofula,  with  which 
Shacklock  was  eaten  up.  I  told  Gunner  Bamabas  this. 
"I  don't  know  what  that  means.  I  call  'em  murder- 
marks  an'  signs.  If  a  man  'as  these  things  on  'im,  an' 
drinks,  so  long  as  'e's  drunk,  'e's  mad — a  looney.  But 
that  doesn't  'elp  it  if  'e  kills  you.  Look  a-here.  an' 
here!"  The  marks  were  thick  on  the  jaw  and  neck. 
"Stubbs  'ad  'em."  said  Gunner  Bamabas  to  himself. 
"an"  Lancy  "ad  'em.  'an'  Duggard  'ad  "em.  an'  wot's 
come  to  iliem?  You've  got  'em."  he  said,  addressing 
himself  to  the  man  he  was  handling  like  a  roped  calf. 
"an"  sooner  or  later  you'll  go  with  the  rest  of  'em.  But 
this  time  I  will  not  do  anything — exceptin'  keep  you 
here  till  the  drink's  dead  in  you." 

Gunner  Bamabas  resettled  himself  and  continued: 
"Twice  this  afternoon.  Shacklock,  you  'ave  been  so 
near  dyin'  that  I  know  no  man  more  so.  Once  was 
when  I  stretched  you.  an'  might  ha'  wiped  off  your 
face  with  my  boot  as  you  was  lyin' ;  an'  once  was  when 
I  lifted  vou  up  in  mv  fists.  Was  vou  afraid,  Shack- 
lock?" 

"I  were."  murmured  the  half-stifled  soldier. 
"An'  once  more  I  will  show  you  how  near  you  can 
go  to  Kingdom  Come  in  my  'ands."  He  knelt  by 
Shacklock's  side,  the  boy  lying  still  as  death.  "If  I  was 
to  hit  vou  here."  said  he.  "I  would  break  your  chest. 
an'  you  would  die.  If  I  was  to  put  my  'and  here,  an' 
my  other  'and  here.  I  would  twis"  your  neck,  an'  you 
would  die.  Privite  Shacklock.  If  I  was  to  put  my 
knees  here  an'  put  your  'ead  so,  I  would  pull  off  your 
'ead.  Privite  Shacklock.  an'  you  would  die.  If  you 
think  as  how  I  am  a  liar,  say  so,  an'  I'll  show  you. 
Do  you  think  so?" 

"Xo."  whispered  Private  Shacklock.  not  daring  to 
move  a  muscle,  for  Barnabas's  hand  was  on  his  neck. 
"Now,  remember."  went  on  Barnabas,  "neither  you 
will  sav  nothing  nor  I  will  say  nothing  o"  what  has 
happened.  I  ha'  put  you  to  shame  before  me  an'  this 
gentleman  here,  an'  that  is  enough.  But  I  tell  you. 
an'  vou  give  'eed  now.  it  would  be  better  for  you  to 
desert  than  to  go  on  a-servin'  where  you  are  now.  If 
I  meets  you  again — if.  my  batt'ry  lays  with  your 
reg'ment.  an'  Privite  Shacklock  is  on  the  rolls.  I  will 
first  mill  vou  mvself  till  you  can't  see.  and  then  I  will 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Poet's  Fame. 
Many  the  songs  of  power  the  poet  wrought 
To  shake  the  hearts  of  men.     Yea,  he  had  caught 
The   inarticulate   and   munuiring   sound 
That  comes  at  midnight  from  the  darkened  ground 
When  the  earth  sleeps ;  for  this  he  framed  a  word 
Of  human  speech,  and  hearts  were  strangely  stirred 
That  listened.     And  for  him  the  evening  dew 
Fell  with  a  sound  of  music,  and  the  blue 
Of  the  deep,  starry  sky*  he  had  the  art 
To  put  in  language  that  did  seem  a  part 
Of  the  great  scope  and  progeny  of  nature. 
In  woods,  or  waves,  or  winds,  there  was  no  creature 
Mysterious   to   him.      He    w^.s   too   wise 
Either  to   fear,   or  follow,  or  despise 
Whom  men  call   Science — for  he  knew  full  well 
All  she  had  told,  or  still  might  live  to  tell, 
Was  known  to  him  before  her  very  birth  ; 
Xor  of  the  wonders  under,  nor  the  skies, 
That  had  been  hidden  from  the  poet's  eyes: 
By  him  there  was  no  ocean  unexplored. 
Xor  any  savage  coast  that  had  not  roared 
Its  music  in  his  ears. 

He    loved    the   town — 
Xot   less  he  loved  the  ever-deepening  brown 
Of  summer  twilights  on  the  enchanted  hills  ; 
And   long  would   listen   to  the  starts   and  thrills 
Of  birds  that  sang  and  rustled  in  the  trees. 
Or  watch  the  footsteps  of  the  wandering  breeze 
And  the  quick,  winged  shadows  Bashing  by. 
Or  birds  that  slowly  wheeled  across  the  unclouded  sky. 

All  these  were  written  on  the  poet's  soul; 
But  he  knew,  too,   the  utmost,  distant  goal' 
Of  the  human  mind.     His  fiery  thought  did  run 
To  Time's  beginning,  ere  yon  central  sun 
Had  warmed  to  life  the  swarming  broods  of  men. 
In  waking  dreams,  his  many-visioned  ken 
Clutcht  the  large,  final  destiny  of  things. 
He  heard  the  starry  music,  and  the  wings 
Of  beings  unfelt  by  others  thrilled  the  air 
About  him.     Yet  the  loud  and  angry  blare 
Of  tempests  found  an   echo  in  his  verse, 
And  it  was  here  that  lovers  did  rehearse 
The  ditties  they  would  sing  when,  not  too  soon. 
Came  the  warm  night ; — shadows,  and  stars,  and  moon. 

Who  heard  his  songs  were  filled  with  noble  rage. 
And  wars  took  fire  from  his  prophetic  page — 
Most  righteous  wars,  wherein,  'midst  blood  and  tears. 
The  world  rushed  onward  through  a  thousand  years. 
And  sti!!  he  made  the  gentle  sounds  of  peace 
Heroic;   bade  the  nation's   anger   cease! 
Bitter  his  songs  of  grief  for  those  who  fell ; 
And  for  all  this  the  people  loved  him  well. 

They  loved  him  well  and  therefore,  on  a  day. 
They  said  with  one  accord:     ''Behold  how  gray 
Our  poet's  head  hath  grown !     Ere  't  is  too  late 
Come,  let  us  crown  him  in  our  Hall  of  State ; 
Ring  loud  the  bells,  give  to  the  winds  his  praise, 
And  urge  his  fame  to  other  lands  and  days!" 

So  was  it  done,  and  deep  his  joy  therein. 
But  passing  home  at  night,  from  out  the  din 
Of  the  loud  Hall,  the  poet,  unaware, 
Moved  through  a  lonely  and  dim-lighted  square — 
There  was  the  smell  of  lilacs  in  the  air 
And   then   the   sudden   singing   of   a   bird. 
Startled  by  his  slow  tread.     What  memory  stirred 
Within  his  brain  he  told  not.     Yet  this  night, — 
Lone  lingering  when  the  eastern  heavens  were  bright, — 
He  wove  a  song  of  such  immortal  art 
That  there  lives  not  in  all  the  world  one  heart — 
One  human  heart  unmoved  by  it.     Long  !    Long ! 
The  laurel-crown  has  failed,  but  not  that  song 
Born  of  the  night  and  sorrow.     Where  he  lies 
At   rest   beneath   the   ever-shifting  skies. 
Age  after  age,  from   far-ott   lands  they  come. 
With  tears  and  flowers,  to  seek  the  poet's  tomb. 

— Richard    Watson    Gilder. 


_  private  was  the  gunner's  prey — I  knew  that  the 
ii ad  fallen  as  the  gunner  had  said,  for  my  friend 


In  France  they  have  an  expressive  phrase,  ""liquid 
money."  It  means  that  part  of  the  family  income 
which  is  used  for  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  life. 
It  is  quite  apart  from  and  kept__apart  from  the  more 
serious,  substantial  part  of  the  income,  which  is  the 
saved  part.  In  America  the  entire  income  is  "liquid." 
and  the  man  who  attempts  to  make  part  of  it  solid  is 
called  a  "tight  wad."  A  "tight  wadM  is  really  a  man 
who  creates  a  principal,  a  capital,  in  other  words,  and  he 
is  the  living  example  of  what  every  private  business 
must  be  and  of  how  the  country's  resources  should  he 

handled. 

■■■  

Manufacturers  of  rubber  goods  are  becoming  inter- 
ested in  what  is  known  as  balata  gum  that  is  grown  in 
Venezuela.     A   process  has  been   discovered  by   which 


sav  why  I  strook  vou.     You  must  go.  an'  look  bloomin  , 

slippy  about  it.  for  if  vou  stay,  so  sure  as  God  made   the  brittle  gum  can  be  made  into  good  rubber   and 
Favt'hans   an"    we've   got   to   wipe    'em   out,   you'll    be*  there   are   millions   ot   balata  trees   in  the   \  enezuelan 
loosing  oft"  o"  unauthorized  ammunition-in  or  out  o"    forests  the  industry  looks  promising. 
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POLITICAL  REMINISCENCES. 


Adlai  E.  Stevenson   Recalls  the  Men  and  the   Events  of  a 
Past  Political   Epoch. 


Mr.  Stevenson  reminds  us  in  his  opening  lines  that 
his  period  of  active  political  service  extends  from  1874, 
when  he  was  first  elected  to  Congress,  until  1S97,  when 
he  retired  from  the  office  of  Vice-President.  Con- 
fining himself  to  the  less  strenuous  and  perhaps  more 
acceptable  task  of  casual  reminiscence,  he  makes  no 
effort  either  toward  autobiography  or  toward  history. 
He  simply  recalls  some  of  the  more  striking  characters 
that  he  has  known  and  presents  them  through  the 
medium  of  anecdote  rather  than  as  subjects  for  our 
study  or  criticism.  For  this  reason  the  book  loses 
some  of  the  political  value  than  it  might  have  had, 
although  it  gains  immeasurably  in  general  interest,  for 
while  Mr.  Stevenson  is  a  born  raconteur  and  tells  a 
story  with  whole-hearted  zest  we  get  hardly  a  glimpse 
of  the  fighting  partisanship  that  characterized  his  public 
career.  Time  has  evidently  softened  the  asperities  of 
conflict  and  memory  summons  a  smile  more  willingly 
than  a  frown. 

The  Congress  of  1876  supplies  Mr.  Stevenson  with 
his  first  batch  of  reminiscences.  Mr.  Cannon  was  at 
the  beginning  of  his  congressional  career  and  we  read 
with  some  surprise  of  his  "characteristic  patience  and 
long-suffering  courtesy."  Other  members  of  the  House 
were  Messrs.  Hale  and  Frye,  of  Maine,  Aldrich  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  Elkins  of  West  Virginia.  There 
was  also  Mr.  Lamar  of  Mississippi: 

Surrounded  by  his  colleagues  near  the  centre  of  the  hall 
sat  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  day,  philosopher, 
jurist,  statesman,  orator,  Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar  of  Mississippi. 
In  his  early  manhood  he  was  a  member  of  the  House,  and 
even  then  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
many  brilliant  men  his  section  had  sent  to  the  national 
councils.  During  the  war  his  services  in  field  and  council 
were  given  to  the  South,  and  something  less  than  a  decade 
after  the  return  of  peace,  Mr.  Lamar,  still  in  his  prime,  again 
took  his  seat  in  the  hall  where  his  first  laurels  had  been  won. 
His  great  speech — one  that  touched  all  hearts — was  not 
long  delayed ;  the  occasion  was  the  day  set  apart  in  the 
House  for  tributes  to  the  memory  of  the  lamented  Sumner. 
Many  eulogies  were  delivered  ;  that  of  Lamar  still  lingers  in 
the  memory  of  all  who  heard  it.  "The  theme  was  worthy 
the  orator ;  the  orator,  the  theme."  As  a  splendid  tribute 
to .  a  great  tribune,  as  a  plea  for  peace — abiding,  eternal, 
between  all  sections  of  a  restored  union — it  stands  unsur- 
passed among  the  great  masterpieces  of  ancient  or  modern 
eloquence. 

Later,  Mr.  Lamar  was  a  prominent  participant  in  one  of 
the  fiercest  debates  the  Senate  has  ever  known.  A  leading 
senator  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  chamber,  in  advo- 
cating the  passage  of  the  "Force  Bill,"  reflected  bitterly  upon 
Mississippi  and  her  senators.  In  replying  to  the  personal 
portion  of  the  speech.  Lamar  said,  "The  senator  has  uttered 
upon  this  floor  a  falsehood — knowing  it  to  be  such.  The 
language  I  have  used,  Mr.  President,  is  severe.  It  was  so 
intended.  It  is  language,  sir,  that  no  honest  man  would 
deserve,  and  that  no  brave  man  will  ■wear!" 

Upon  one  occasion  Mr.  Lamar  got  himself  into 
serious  trouble  through  his  precipitancy  in  beginning  a 
meal  before  the  customary  grace  had  been  said : 

At  the  plate  of  each  guest  a  large  tomato  was  in  readi- 
ness and,  excellent  in  itself,  was,  moreover,  the  earnest  of 
better  things  to  come.  Immediately  upon  being  seated, 
Mr.  Lamar  "fell  to"  and,  wholly  oblivious  of  the  surroundings, 
soon  made  way  with  the  one  viand  then  in  visible  presence. 
Just  as  the  last  vestige  disappeared,  the  president  of  the 
college  arose  and,  with  a  solemnity  eminently  befitting  the 
occasion,  called  upon  Doctor  Bullock  to  offer  thanks.  Deeply 
chagrined,  Mr.  Lamar  was  an  attentive  listener  to  the  im- 
pressive invocation  which  immediately  followed.  At  its  con- 
clusion, with  troubled  countenance,  he  turned  to  Knott  and 
said,  "I  am  humiliated  at  my  conduct.  I  should  have 
remembered  that  Presbyterians  always  say  grace  before 
meals,  but  I  was  very  hungry  and  exhausted,  and  the  tomato 
very  tempting;  I  have  really  disgraced  myself."  To  which 
Knott  replied.  "You  ought  not  to  feel  so,  Mr.  Justice;  that 
blessing  of  Doctor  Bullock's  was  broad  and  general ;  in  large 
measure  retrospective,  as  well  as  prospective.  It  reminds 
me  of  a  little  incident  that  occurred  on  the  'Rolling  Fork.' 
An  old-time  deacon  down  there  was  noted  for  the  lengthy 
blessing  which  at  his  table  was  the  unfailing  prelude  to  every 
meal.  His  hired  man,  Eill  Taylor,  an  unconverted  and  im- 
patient youth,  had  fallen  into  the  evil  habit  of  commencing 
his  meal  before  the  blessing  thereon  had  been  fully  invoked. 
The  frown  and  rebuke  of  the  good  deacon  were  alike  unavail- 
ing in  effecting  the  desired  reform.  Righteously  indignant 
thereat,  the  deacon,  in  a  spirit  possibly  not  the  most  devout, 
at  length  gave  utterance  to  this  petition,  'For  what  we  are 
about  to  receive,  and  for  what  William  Taylor  has  already 
received,  accept  our  thanks,   O  Lord  !'  " 

Mr.  Blackburn  of  Kentucky  occupies  a  large  place 
in  Mr.  Stevenson's  memory,  and  if  all  the  stories  that 
centre  around  his  name  are  not  veto  they  are  at  least 
ben  trovato.  We  are  told  that  when  Senator  Proctor 
was  urgently  invited  to  attend  prayers  he  replied: 
"Excuse  me.  I  am  paired  with  Blackburn  on  prayers," 
while  the  story  of  his  speech  on  the  retirement  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Butler  is  too  good  to  be  omitted: 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  retirement  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Butler 
from  the  chaplaincy  of  the  Senate — a  position  he  had  filled 
most  acceptably  for  many  years — many  of  the  senators  spoke 
regretfully  of  his  retirement.  The  speech  of  Mr.  Blackburn, 
for  beauty  of  expression  and  pathetic  eloquence,  was  un- 
rivaled. He  spoke  most  tenderly  of  the  faithfulness  of  the 
venerable  man  of  God  :  how  for  long  years  he  had  gone  in 
and  out  before  us;  of  his  daily  walk  and  conversation;  how, 
like  the  Blessed  Master,  his  only  thought  was  of  doing  good  ; 
of  how  he  had  often  invoked  the  Divine  blessing  upon  us  and 
our  loved  ones,  and  lifted  us  as  it  were  in  his  arms  up  to  the 
very  throne  of  grace.  The  orator  seemed  inspired,  as  though 
his  lips  were  indeed  touched  with  a  live  coal  from  the  altar. 
The  counterpart  of  the  scene  that  followed  his  closing  words 
had  never  been  witnessed  in  legislative  assembly.  All  were 
in  tears.  It  was  even  said  that  venerable  senators,  who  had 
never  shed  a  tear  since  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent, 
actually  sobbed  aloud,  and  refused  to  be  comforted.  At 
length,  amid  silence  that  could  be  felt,  an  adjournment  was 
effected,  and  the  senators  passed  sadly  out  to  their  homes. 
As  he  passed  the  chair.  Senator  Vest,  in  undertone,  remarked 
to  the  Vice-President.  "Jo  never  saw  him  I" 

The   next  day.   in   the  absence   of   his  successor,   "the  blind 


'  chaplain,"  Dr.  Butler  again,  and  for  the  last  time,  officiated, 
I  simply  repeating  in  manner  most  solemn  and  impressive  the 
I  Lord's  Prayer.  At  its  conclusion.  Senator  Blackburn,  who 
had  been  a  most  attentive  listener,  came  forward  to  the  desk 
and  remarked  to  Vice-President  Stevenson  :  "I  tell  you.  sir, 
I  like  that  new  chaplain  of  ours.  What  a  splendid  prayer ! 
There  is  something  original  about  that  man!" 

Another  story  is  worth  telling  for  its  touch  of  grim 
malice  and  as  showing  that  there  were  occasions  when 
Mr.  Blackburn's  eloquence  was  unappreciated : 

Thirty  years  and  more  ago,  when  first  a  candidate  for 
Congress,  Mr.  Blackburn  attended  a  public  execution — in  com- 
mon parlance  "a  hanging" — in  one  of  the  counties  of  his 
district.  Being  a  gentleman  of  great  distinction,  and  a  can- 
didate for  Congress,  he  was  appropriately  invited  by  the 
sheriff  to  occupy  a  seat  with  the  prisoner  and  his  spiritual 
adviser  upon  the  gallows.  At  the  near  approach  of  the  fatal 
hour,  the  sheriff,  with  watch  in  hand,  amid  the  sea  of  upturned 
faces,  stated  to  the  prisoner  that  he  had  yet  five  minutes  to 
live,  and  it  was  his  privilege  if  he  so  desired  to  address  the 
audience.  The  prisoner  meekly  replied  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  speak.  Whereupon  Mr.  Blackburn,  stepping  promptly  to 
the  front  of  the  scaffold,  said:  "As  the  gentleman  does  not 
wish  to  speak,  if  he  will  kindly  yield  me  his  time,  I  will  take 
this  occasion  to  remark  that  I  am  a  candidate  for  Congress, 
regularly  nominated  by  the  Democratic  convention,"  etc. 
This  incident  being  told  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Marshall,  the 
opposing  candidate,  the  latter  remarked  that  he  remembered 
it  well,  and  could  vouch  for  its  truth.  He  then  added  that 
when  Mr.  Blackburn  proposed  to  speak  out  the  prisoner's 
time,  the  latter  turned  to  the  sheriff  and  inquired  who  that 
was.  To  which  the  officer  replied,  "Captain  Blackburn."  At 
this  the  prisoner,  who  had  amid  all  the  exciting  scenes  of 
his  arrest  and  trial,  and  even  up  to  the  present  moment,  with 
his  open  coffin  beside  him,  displayed  marvelous  fortitude,  sud- 
denly exhibiting  deep  emotion,  piteously  exclaimed,  "Please 
hang  me  first,  and  let  him  speak  afterwards!" 

Some  capital  stones  are  told  of  the  Hon.  J.  Proctor 
Knott  of  Kentucky,  for  whom  the  author  had  the  sin- 
cerest  admiration.  It  was  Mr.  Knott  who,  while  gov- 
ernor of  Kentucky,  distinguished  the  Hon.  Stoddart 
Johnston  by  sending  him  an  official  document  in  which 
he  was  designated  as  "Mister,"  a  title  "that  no  Ken- 
tuckian  had  ever  borne,"  and  this  reminds  the  author 
of  Max  O'Rell's  witty  remark  that  "the  only  thing  that 
Mr.  Ingersoll  appears  to  hold  in  common  with  his 
countrymen  is  the  title  of  Colonel" : 

\\  hen  in  joint  canvass  with  his  competitor  for  the  governor- 
ship of  his  State,  Mr.  Knott,  having,  by  appointment,  at 
one  of  the  county  seats  in  "the  Purchase,"  "made  the  opening 
speech,  was  seated  near  by  to  listen  to  that  of  the  opposing 
candidate.  The  latter,  a  gentleman  having  a  high  sense  of 
propriety,  and  a  dignity  of  bearing  that  would  have  done  no 
discredit  to  an  assembly  of  divines,  had  been  exceedingly 
annoyed  by  Knott's  speech,  which  had  in  very  truth  kept  the 
audience  in  an  uproar  during  its  entire  delivery.  Beginning 
his  reply,  he  said : 

"Fellow-citizens,  I  will  endeavor  to  indicate  to  you  the 
kind  of  a  man  who,  in  my  judgment,  should  be  elected  to  the 
position  of  governor  of  this  grand  old  commonwealth.  In 
the  first  place,  that  exalted  position  should  never  be  filled  by 
one  who,  for  lack  of  serious  argument,  constantly  appeals  to 
the  risibilities  of  his  audience  ;  never  by  a  wit,  a  mere  joker,  a 
story-teller ;  in  other  words — if  you  will  pardon  me,  my  fel- 
low-citizens— by  a  mere  buffoon.  On  the  contrary,  the  incum- 
bent of  the  exalted  position  of  chief  executive  of  this  gTand 
old  commonwealth  should  be  a  gentleman  of  character,  of 
ability,  the  worthy  successor  of  Shelby,  of  Morehead,  of 
Crittenden ;  he  should  be  a  gentleman  of  scholastic  attain- 
ments and  of  dignified  bearing,  well  versed  in  classic  lore, 
and  a  thorough  student  of  the  higher  order  of  statecraft. 
In  a  word,  fellow-citizens,  you  should  elect  as  your  governor 
a  gentleman  of  lofty  character,  of  ripe  scholarship,  of  com- 
manding dignity,   of  exalted  statesmanship,   of " 

At  this  point,  Knott,  interrupting,  said,  in  manner  and 
tone  the  exact  counterpart  of  that  of  the  speaker,  "Pardon 
me.  Colonel  Smith,  but  I  am  too  modest  a  man  to  listen  longer 
to  the  beautiful  and  truthful  description  you  have  just  given 
of  me!" 

An  anecdote  of  Mr.  Reed  has  been  told  often  before, 
but  for  appositeness  and  keenness  of  repartee  it  will 
easily  bear  telling  again: 

Mr.  Reed  stood  alone.  He  was  unlike  other  men,  a  fact 
which  probably  caused  him  little  regTet.  Self-reliant,  aggres- 
sive, of  will  indomitable,  he  was  a  political  storm  centre 
during  his  entire  public  career.  His  friends  were  devoted  to 
him,  and  he  was  never  forgotten  by  his  enemies.  Whoever 
was  brought  into  close  contact  with  him  usually  carried 
away  an  impression  by  which  to  remember  him.  Upon  one 
occasion,  in  the  House,  when  in  sharp  debate  with  Mr. 
Springer,  the  latter  quoted  the  familiar  saying  of  Henry  Clay. 
"Sir,  I  would  rather  be  right  than  be  President."  Mr.  Reed, 
in  a  tone  far  from  reassuring,  retorted,  "The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  will  never  be  either!" 

The  Shakespearean  controversy  finds  its  early  reflec- 
tion in  Mr.  Stevenson's  pages.  Ignatius  Donnelly  had 
just  written  the  book  from  which  all  our  ills  have 
come,  and  happening  to  meet  Colonel  Wintersmith  of 
Kentucky,  the  new  Baconian  theory  naturally  became 
the  topic  of  conversation: 

The  Hon.  Ignatius  Donnelly,  member  of  Congress  from 
Minnesota,  had  written  a  book  to  prove  that  Lord  Bacon  was 
the  veritable  author  of  the  plays  usually  accredited  to  Shake- 
speare. Soon  after  the  appearance  of  Donnelly's  book,  he 
met  Colonel   Wintersmith  on   Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

After  a  cordial  greeting,  the  colonel  remarked.  "I  have 
been  reading  your  book,  Donnelly,  and  I  don't  believe  a  word 
of  it." 

"What?"  inquired  Donnelly,  with  great  surprise. 

"Oh,  that  book  of  yours,"  said  the  colonel,  "in  which  you 
tried  to  prove  that  Shakespeare  never  wrote  'Hamlet'  and 
"Macbeth'  and  'Lear'  and  all  those  other  plays." 

'"My  dear  sir,"  replied  Donnelly  with  great  earnestness. 
"I  can  prove  beyond  all  peradventure  that  Shakespeare  never 
wrote  those  plays." 

"He  did,"  replied  Wintersmith,  "he  did  write  them,  Don- 
nelly. /  saw  him  write  three  or  four  of  them  myself." 

"Impossible  I"  exclaimed  Donnelly,  who  was  as  guiltless 
of  anything  that  savored  of  humor  as  the  monument  recently 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Hon.  John  Sherman,  "impossible, 
colonel,  that  you  could  have  seen  Shakespeare  write  those 
plays  ;  they  were  written  three  hundred  years  ago." 

"Three  hundred  years,  three  hundred  years."  slowly  mur- 
mured the  colonel  in  pathetic  tone,  "is  it  possible  that  it  has 
been  so  long?     Lord,  how  time  does  tly  '" 

Two  good  stories  are  told  of  John  Allen,  the  member 
from  Mississippi.  It  was  John  Allen  who  finished  a 
speech   with   the   statement,   "Now   I   am   through   my 


speech  for  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  will  immediately 
retire  to  the  cloakroom  to  receive  the  congratulations 
of  my  friends."     Here  is  the  fir^t  of  the  two  stories: 

After  a  moment's  pause,  he  continued,  "By  the  way,  did 
you  ever  hear  the  expression  'before  the  wah'  ?"  I  inti- 
mated that  the  expression  had  not  wholly  escaped  me. 

"I  heard  it  once  under  rather  peculiar  circumstances,"  said 
John.  "Down  in  the  outskirts  of  my  deestrict,  there  is  an 
old-time  religious  sect  known  as  the  *hard-shell'  or  'iron- 
jacket'  Baptists ;  mighty  good,  honest  people,  of  course,  but 
old-fashioned  in  their  ways  and  everlastingly  opposed  to  all 
new-fangled  notions,  such  as  having  temperance  societies, 
missionary  societies,  and  Sunday-schools.  They  would,  how- 
ever, die  in  their  tracks  before  they  would  ever  let  up  on  the 
good  old  church  doctrines,  especially  predestination.  Oh,  I 
tell  you  they  were  predestinarians  from  away  back.  John 
Calvin  with  his  vapory  views  upon  that  question  would  not 
have  been  admitted  even  on  probation.  Sometimes  the 
preacher  during  his  sermon,  turning  to  the  Amen  corner 
would  inquire:  'When  were  you,  my  brother,  predestinated 
to  ^eternal  salvation,  or  eternal  damnation?' 

"Well,  the  answer  that  had  come  down  from  the  ages 
always  was,  "From  the  foundation  of  the  world.' 

"When  I  was  making  my  first  race  for  Congress,  I  spoke 
in  that  neighborhood  one  Saturday,  and  stayed  all  night  with 
one  of  the  elders,  and  on  Sunday  of  course  I  went  to  church. 
During  the  sermon,  the  preacher  while  holding  forth  as  usual 
on  his  favorite  doctrine,  suddenly  turning  to  a  stranger  who 
had  somehow  got  crowded  into  the  Amen  corner,  said:  'My 
brother,  when  were  you  predestinated  to  eternal  salvation  or 
eternal  damnation?'  To  which  startling  inquiry  the  stranger, 
terribly  embarrassed,  hesitatingly  answered:  'I  don't  adzactly 
remember,  parson,  but  /  think  it  zi-as  befo'  the  wah. 

The  other  story  is  of  a  banquet  at  which  John  Allen 
and  the  Hon.  John  R.  Fellows  were  present  and  en- 
gaged in  an  oratorical  passage  of  arms: 

Near  the  close  Allen  said: 

"There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  have  Colonel  Fellows 
explain.  He  was  captured  the  first  year  of  the  war,  and 
never  exchanged,  but  held  as  a  prisoner  by  the  Federals  until 
the  war  was  over.  I  was  taken  prisoner  five  times,  and 
always  promptly  exchanged.  I  would  like  Colonel  Fellows 
to  explain  how  it  was  that  he  was  kept  in  a  place  of  safety, 
while  I   was  always  at  the   front?" 

When  the  applause  which  followed  had  subsided,  Colonel 
Fellows  arose  and  said: 

"I  am  grateful  to  my  friend  from  Mississippi  for  giving 
me  an  opportunity  to  explain  that  part  of  my  military  record 
which  I  apprehend  has  never  been  sufficiently  clear.  It  is 
true.  I  was  taken  prisoner  the  first  year  of  the  war,  and  the 
enemy,  well  knowing  the  danger  of  my  being  at  large,  per- 
sistently refused  to  release  me  until  peace  was  restored.  Had 
I  been  promptly  exchanged,  the  result  of  the  war  might  have 
been  different!  But  why  it  was  that  my  friend  from  Missis- 
sippi was  so  repeatedly  and  promptly  exchanged  is  a  question 
that  until  yesterday  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand. 
It  has  given  me  deep  concern.  I  have  pondered  over  it 
during  the  silent  watches  of  the  night.  Yesterday,  however, 
my  mind  was  completely  set  at  rest  upon  that  question  bv 
reading  the  correspondence — to  be  found  in  Volume  748, 
page  421,  of  the  'Record  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion'— be- 
tween President  Lincoln  and  President  Davis  relating  to  the 
exchange  of  Private  John  Allen  of  Company  G.  Fourteenth 
Mississippi  Volunteers.  The  correspondence  covers  many 
pages  of  this  valuable  publication,  but  I  will  read  only  the 
"closing  communication." 

And  while  John  with  a  new  supply  of  terrapin  before  him 
was  listening  intently,  Fellows,  carefully  adjusting  his  eye- 
glasses and  taking  a  letter  from  his  pocket,  continued : 

"The  letter  I  will  read  from  President  Lincoln  concluded 
the  correspondence,  and  is  as  follows:  'Dear  Jeff:  With  this 
I  return  you  Private  John  Allen  of  Company  G.  Fourteenth 
Mississippi.  I  require  no  prisoner  in  exchange.  The  Lord's 
truth  is,  Jeff,  /  had  rather  fight  John  than  feed  him!'" 

One  concluding  story  may  be  told  of  Zebulon  E. 
Vance  of  North  Carolina,  who  was  taken  to  task  for 
marrying  a  Roman  Catholic  and  defended  himself  on 
the  ground  that  as  "I  had  tried  Rum,  and  tried  Rebel- 
lion, I  just  thought  I  would  try  Romanism,  too."  There 
was  an  old  negro  in  the  vicinity  who  had  once  be- 
longed to  Mr.  Vance's  family: 

Mr.  Vance,  in  his  first  race  for  Congress,  having  finished 
his  speech  at  the  cross-roads  near  by,  visited  the  old  man, 
from  whom,  of  course,  he  received  a  warm  welcome.  In 
reply  to  the  inquiry  of  his  visitor  as  to  how  he  was  getting 
along,  the  old  negro  slowly  replied  : 

"Mighty  po'ly,  mighty  po'ly,  Mause  Zeb,  mighty  po'Iy  for- 
nmst  the  things  of  dis  world,  but  it's  all  right  over  yander, 
over  yander." 

"What  church  do  you  belong  to,  Uncle  Ephraim?"  said 
V  ance. 

"Well.  Mause  Zeb.  I's  a  Presbyterian." 

"Uncle  Ephraim,"  said  Vance  with  great  solemnity,  "do 
you  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  election?" 

After  a  pause  and  with  equal  solemnity,  the  old  man 
responded:  "Mause  Zeb,  I  don't  pertend  to  understand  fully 
the  ins  and  outs  of  dat  doctrine,  but  'cordin*  to  my  under- 
standin',  it's  de  doctrine  of  de  Bible,  and  I  bleebes  it." 

"Uncle  Ephraim,"  said  Vance,  "do  you  think  I  have  been 
elected?" 

"Mause  Zeb,"  said  the  old  man  in  pathetic  tone,  "ef  it's 
dest  de  same  to  you,  I  would  a  teetle  ruther  you  would  wif- 
draw  dat  question.  I's  poorty  ole  and  gittin'  a  little  too 
near  de  grabe  to  tell  a  lie,  but  de  fac  am.  I  bin  livin'  round  in 
dese  parts  nigh  onto  a  hundred-years  and  knowed  a  heap  of 
de  big  men  dat's  dead  and  gone,  and  neber  yet  knowed  nor 
hear  tell  of  no  man  bein'  'lected.  what  won't  a  candidate." 

Mr.  Stevenson's  book  has  no  great  political  weight, 
nor  probably  was  it  expected  to  have,  but  none  the  less 
it  will  be  read  with  delight  by  those  who  are  willing 
to  look  at  past  political  days  through  the  softening 
shadows  of  time  and  to  laugh  at  the  eccentricities  of 
friend  and  foe  alike. 

"Something  of  Men  I  Have  Known."  with  fiftv-four 
portrait  illustrations.     Published  by   A.   C.   McCl'urg  & 
Co.,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco;  $2.75. 
■^•^i 

"Albion,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean,"   was   written  and 
composed  by  Jesse  Hammond,  an  English  government 
dock  official,  about  1820,  and  was  heard  above  all  others 
in  the  theatres,  music  halls,  and  on  London  streets.     It 
is  apparent  that  "gem  of  the  ocean"  fits  an  island  more 
aptly  than  our  large  tract  of  continent,  and  "borne  by 
the  red  and  the  blue"  (the  red  of  the  British  army  and 
blue  of  the  navy)  is  more  logical  than  the  meaning 
line  "borne  by  the  red.  white,  and  blue."    Tl 
the  English  song  are  almost,  word  for  wot 
with  our  version,  "The  Red,  White,  and  Bin;. 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


Hoiv  to  Be  Happy  Though  Civil,  by  Rev.  E. 
J.  Hardy,  M.  A.  Published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York;  $1. 

The  author  tells  us  that  he  learned  the 
beauty  and  the  importance  of  good  manners 
while  traveling  in  China  and  Japan.  He  tells 
us  also  of  a  book  written  long  ago  by  a 
Frenchman  in  pity  for  •"the  condition  of  un- 
mannered  folks  who  are  like  brute  beasts." 
Now  he  gives  us  a  delightful  volume  that 
covers  the  whole  field  of  public  and  private 
courtesy  and  one  enriched  by  a  surprising 
store  of  illustrative  anecdote. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  book  will  be 
widely  read  and  that  it  will  bring  a  conscious- 
ness of  guilt  to  many.  But  we  may  well  fear 
that  the  "brute  beasts" — that  is  to  say,  the 
great  majority — owe  their  brute  beastishness 
not  so  much  to  ignorance  or  carelessness  as 
10  the  fixed  and  democratic  policies  of  a  mis- 
:uiderstood  equality.  The  democracy  that 
hates  genius  and  is  never  tired  of  bellowing 
at  nature  for  her  discriminating  gifts  hates 
also  the  good  manners  that  arise  from  an 
inimitable  kindliness.  What  we  call  bad  man- 
ners are  no  more  than  the  brutal  assertion 
of  a  principle  of  equality  that  nature  as  con- 
temptuously denies,  and  the  boor  is  doing  no 
more  than  express  a  policy  of  hatred  for  a 
suspected  superiority  that  he  can  not  imitate. 
Xone  the  less  we  may  offer  to  the  author  all 
the  felicitations  that  are  due  to  a  good  cause. 


Labrador,  by  Wilfrid  T.   Grenfell  and  others. 

Published    by    the    Macmillan     Company, 

Xew  York;  $2.25. 
We  know  surprisingly  little  of  Labrador, 
and  what  we  do  know  is  mainly  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  Grenfell,  whose  heroic  mis- 
sionary efforts  are  at  last  receiving  some  of 
the  recognition  that  they  deserve.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  said  that  Dr.  Grenfell  is  the  au- 
thor of  this  fine  volume.  He  contributes  no 
less  than  ten  of  its  sixteen  chapters,  and 
those  the  most  vital  and  interesting.  He 
gives  us  two  chapters  on  the  physical  charac- 
teristics of  the  country  and  then  goes  on  to 
tell  us  of  the  people,  the  missions,  the  cod, 
salmon,  and  herring  fisheries,  the  reindeer, 
and  the  dogs.  W.  S.  Wallace  supplies  an  his- 
torical introduction,  Reginald  A.  Daly  writes 
on  the  geology  and  scenery,  E.  B.  Delabarre 
on  the  flora,  and  William  B.  Cabot  on  the 
Indians.  The  work  is  therefore  complete  in 
its  way,  and  it  is  certainly  the  most  satisfac- 
tory account  of  an  interesting  portion  of 
Xorth  America  that  has  yet  been  given  to  the 
public  It  is  rounded  out  by  fifty-five  excel- 
lent illustrations,  six  carefully  compiled  ap- 
pendices, and  an  index. 


Motoring  in  the  Balkans,  by  Francis  Kinsley 
Hutchinson.  Published  by  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco;  $2.75. 

The  automobile  is  becoming  a  factor  in  in- 
ternational politics  and  one  of  the  channels 
for  a  popular  education  that  will  not  be 
without  its  value  in  the  settlement  of  many 
pending  questions.  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  route 
lay  through  Dalmatia,  Montenegro,  Herzego- 
vina, and  Bosnia — that  is  to  say,  among  the 
people  whose  discontent  nearly  produced  war 
a  year  ago  and  whose  unsatisfied  aspirations 
have  yet  to  be  settled  with. 

Mrs.  Hutchinson  knows  how  to  tell  a  story 
and  to  give  us  a  due  admixture  of  scenery 
and  people.  She  distinctly  helps  us  to  under- 
stand and  to  admire  the  Eastern  nationalities 
among  whom  she  traveled,  and  while  she 
touches  but  lightly  upon  the  political  situa- 
tion we  feel  that  it  is  illuminated  by  her 
light  and  graceful  touch.  The  numerous  il- 
lustrations  are   particularly  valuable. 


Mary  Jane's  Pa,  by  Xorman  Way.  Published 
by  the  H.  K.  Fly  Company,  New  York. 
An  amusing  and  lightly  written  story  of  a 
printer  who  absent-mindedly  deserts  his  wife 
and  children  and  spends  many  years  in  roam- 
ing about  the  world-  His  vicissitudes  so 
strengthen  his  character  that  when  he 
eventually  returns  with  wealth  his  wife  not 
only  forgives  him,  but  falls  in  love  with  him 
again.  The  character  of  "Perkins  the 
Printer"'  is  overdrawn  and  exaggerated,  but 
the  picture  of  the  resourceful  and  clever  wife 
is  a  good  one. 

Arsene  Lupin,  by  Edgar  Jepson  and  Maurice 
Leblanc  Published  by  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.,   New   York;   $1.50. 

This  has  all  the  virtues  possible  to  that 
kind  of  story  that  is  intended  to  persuade 
us  into  admiration  of  a  criminal.  Lupin  has 
such  marvelous  ingenuity,  such  boldness  and 
fertility  of  resource,  that  we  can  only  won- 
der that  he  does  not  turn  his  attention  to 
those  higher  realms  where  robbery  lifts  its 
head  in  triumph  above  the  domain  of  legal 
crime. 


The  Homesteaders,  by  Kate  and  Virgil  D. 
Boyles  Published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
7o.,    '  dicago;   $1.50. 

lors    of    ''Langford    of    the    Three 

by    their    latest   story    that    their 

\  s    lost    none    of    its     cunning.      "The 


Homesteaders'"  is  a  story  of  the  feud  between 
the  cattlemen  and  the  ranchers  and  of  two 
young  people,  a  brother  and  a  sister,  who 
start  farming  in  the  West  and  encounter  the 
resentment  of  their  neighbors.  We  have  a 
good  picture  of  cowboy  life  and  with  a  pleas- 
ing thread   of  sentiment. 


The  Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City  Streets.,  by 
Jane  Addams.  Published  by  the  Macmil- 
lan   Company,   New   York. 

If  young  people  must  play — and  play  seems 
to  be  a  law  of  nature  for  all  young  animals — 
is  it  not  the  duty  of  local  authority  or  at 
least  of  local  benevolence  to  include  the  play 
hour  within  some  scheme  of  wise  oversight  ? 
Has  society  no  function  toward  its  young  but 
to  sweat  them  in  its  workshops  by  day  and 
to  take  back  their  earnings  during  the  even- 
ing by  persuading  thera  to  vice  through  their 
love  of  pleasure?  These  questions  are  the 
text  of  Miss  Addams's  latest  book,  and  if 
there  is  a  sensitive  spot  in  the  alleged  con- 
science of  the  public  it  ought  to  be  reached 
by  a  plea  of  such  sincerity  and  one  sustained 
by  such  forceful  examples. 

The  youth  of  the  great  city  must  play,  it 
must  be  saved  from  the  loneliness  that  is  the 
father  of  evil,  and  it  must  be  helped  to  pre- 
serve the  ideals  that  never  return  after  ban- 
ishment. The  pleasure  of  the  3'oung  must  not 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  depraved,  it  must 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  supreme  factors 
in  the  civilization  of  tomorrow.  Such  are 
the  problems  set  before  us  bj-  the  author,  and 
as  she  has  probably  done  more  for  young 
people  than  any  one  now  living  in  America 
her  appeal  ought  to  be  universally  known. 


Mr.  Justice  Raffles,  by  E.  W.  Hornung.  Pub- 
lished bv  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  X  ew 
York;  $1.50. 
We  were  under  the  pleasant  impression 
that  this  interesting  rascal  was  dead,  but  it 
seems  he  is  still  with  us.  This  is  the  story 
of  a  continuous  adventure  in  which  Raffles 
and  his  partner  play  the  part  of  a  burglarious 
Providence  and  come  to  the  relief  of  virtue 
in  distress.  Raffles,  moreover,  shows  increas- 
ing signs  of  an  in-growing  conscience  and  a 
gratifying  awareness  that  he  is  a  rascal. 
M oreov er,  b e  falls  in  love.  Mr.  Hornung 
will  have  him  in  the  ministry  yet,  and  he 
will    probably    steal    the    communion    service. 


In  Starland  with  a  Three-Inch  Telescope,  by 
William  Tyler  Olcott  Published  by  G- 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York;  $1. 
We  do  not  see  why  the  users  of  this  little 
book  should  be  confined,  by  inference,  to 
those  who  possess  three-inch  telescopes.  It 
would  be  of  nearly  equal  use  to  those  who 
wish  only  to  identify  the  chief  stars  and  con- 
stellations with  the  naked  eye,  so  admirably 
clear  are  the  many  diagrams  and  so  precise 
and  concise  the  data  given.  The  constella- 
tions of  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter 
are  given  in  separate  chapters,  with  special 
sections  devoted  to  the  moon  and  the  planets. 
It  is  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  little  handbook. 


of  friction  take  some  time  to  wear  smooth. 
Lance  Cleaverage  is  a  debonair  and  irrespon- 
sible young  free  lance,  and  while  pretty  Ca- 
lista  Gentry  is  evidently  the  wife  for  him. 
we  see  at  a  glance  that  waywardness,  inex- 
perience, and  high  spirits  will  produce  their 
inevitable   results   in   marital   difficulties. 


New  Publications. 
From  the  Century  Company,  Xew  York, 
comes  a  little  volume  of  negro  stories  entitled 
"Aunt  Amity's  Silver  Wedding,"  by  Ruth  Mc- 
Enery  Stuart.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  they 
are  well  told,  with  sympathy  and  humor. 

"Dame  Curtsey's  Book  of  Etiquette,"  by 
Ellye    Howell    Glover,   has   been   published   by 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  seems  to  contain  most  of  the  in- 
formation likely  to  be  useful  to  persons  of 
good  breeding.     The  price  is  50  cents. 

"The  Girl  Who  Earns  Her  Own  Living." 
by  Anna  Steese  Richardson,  seems  to  contain 
everything  that  ought  to  be  known  to  the  girl 
to  whom  remunerative  employment  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  stepping-stone  to  marriage. 
The  good  advice  is  even  more  valuable  than 
the    information.      The    book   is    published   by 

B.  W.  Dodge  &  Co.,  New  York.     Price.  SI. 

From  the  Oliver  Ditson  Company,  Boston, 
comes  a  volume  entitled  "Some  Essentials  in 
Musical  Definitions,"  by  M.  F.  MacConnell, 
described  as  containing  "the  needed  informa- 
tion on  all  points  connected  with  musical 
theory,  such  as  Rhythm,  Melody,  Scales, 
Tempo,  Accent,  Embellishments,  Chords, 
Form,  Musical  Forms.  Instruments,  etc." 
The  price  is  $1. 

A  fine  book  for  girls,  and  even  for  their 
parents,  is  "Maggie  McLanehan,  by  Gulielma 
Zollinger.  Maggie  is  a  little  maid  who  is 
left  an  orphan  with  a  baby  sister  to  support, 
and  we  fall  heartily  in  love  with  her  and 
follow  the  vicissitudes  of  her  fortune  to  their 
happy  ending.     The  book  is  published  by  A. 

C.  McClurg  S:  Co.,  Chicago  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, and   the  price  is  $1.50. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston, 
are  publishing  a  series  of  little  volumes  on 
"Modern  Religious  Problems"  under  the  gen- 
eral editorship  of  Dr.  Ambrose  W.  Vernon. 
The  aim  of  the  series  is  "to  lay  before  the 
great  body  of  intelligent  people  .  .  .  the 
precise  results  of  modern  scholarship"  on  re- 
ligious matters.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand 
why  scholarship  should  be  specially  well  in- 
formed upon  such  matters  as  "Sin  and  Its 
Forgiveness,"  for  example,  but  many  of  the 
fourteen  volumes  now  included  in  the  series 
fall  properly  within  the  domain  of  scholar- 
ship, while  they  all  seem  to  be  written  in  a 
spirit  of  broad  toleration  and  to  be  free  from 
offensive  dogma.  The  price  is  50  cents  per 
volume. 


Susamia  and  Sue,  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 
Published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany,  Boston  and   New  York;   $1.50. 

This  simple  story  of  an  outraged  wife  and 
her  flight  from  home  is  well  in  keeping  with 
Mrs.  Wiggin's  other  books.     We  are  not  sure  i 
that    the    husband    was    bad    enough    for    so  j 
rigorous  a  corrective,  but  then  husbands  now-  ) 
adays  move  at  the  end  of  a  somewhat  shorter  I 
string  than  before.     An  attractive  feature  of 
the  story  is  the  picture  of  the  Shaker  settle- 
ment   to    which    the    wife    flies    for   refuge,    a 
picture  singularly  pleasing  and  satisfactory. 


The    Wiving   of  Lance    Cleaverage,   by   Alice  j 
MacGowan.       Published    by    G.     P.     Put- 
nam's  Sons,   Xew  York;   $1.50. 
Readers    of    "Judith    of    the    Cumberlands" 
will    welcome    a    story    quite    as   good    for    its 
picture  of  Turkey  Track  life  in  Tennessee  and 
of  the  love  of  two  young  people  whose  points  , 


Some  Children's  Books. 

Among  recent  books  stimulating  to  the 
child's  imagination  and  therefore  consonant 
with  the  best  ideals  of  training  are  "In  Na- 
ture's School,"  by  Lilian  Gask,  and  "The  Land 
of  Nod,"  by  J.  Walker  McSpadden.  The  for- 
mer tells  the  story  of  a  sensitive  boy  who 
revolts  from  the  bullying  of  his  schoolfellows 
and  takes  refuge  in  the  woods,  where  he 
meets  a  personified  nature  who  shows  him  all 
the  wonders  of  the  world.  There  are  sixteen 
illustrations  of  wild  life.  The  latter  is  for 
younger  children  and  has  for  its  heroes  two 
little  ones  who  stay  awake  on  Christmas  Eve 
in  order  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  the  Sand- 
man, who  duly  arrives  and  takes  them  with 
him  to  the  land  of  Nod.  The  illustrations 
are  numerous  and  good. 

A  third  book  and  one  intended  for  girls 
is  "Dorothy  Brooke's  School  Days,"  by  Fran- 
ces Campbell  Sparhawk,  who  is  already  known 
to  a  circle  of  youthful  readers.  Dorothy 
Brooke  is  fifteen  years  of  age  and  a  very 
realistic  little  person.  Realistic,  too.  are  her 
friends  and  the  school  atmosphere  in  which 
we  find  ourselves.  All  three  volumes  are  pub- 
lished by  Thomas  Y.  Crow  ell  &  Co..  Xew 
York,  the  prices  being  $1.50  each. 


CHINESE  IMMIGRATION 

By  MARY  ROBERTS  COOLIDGE.  In  the  "American  Public  Problems"  series.  Earlier 
volumes  are  Hall's  "Immigration"  and  Haynes-'  "The  Election  of  Senators."  531  pp., 
index,    and   bibliography.     SI. 75    net,   by   mail    $1.90. 

The  most  comprehensive  record  of  the  Chinaman  in  the  United  States  that  has  yet 
been  attempted. 

This  book  contains  so  much  criticism  of  officials  concerned  in  our  Chinese  policy  that 
since  the  first  objection,  some  weeks  since,  it  has  been  kept  out  of  the  market,  awaiting 
others.  No  others  have  appeared,  however,  and  with  modification  of  but  a  few  words  here 
and  there,  the  book  is  now  issued  as  originally  published. 

"Of  substantial  intrinsic  value  both  to  the  specialist  in  social  and  economic  matters  and 
to  the  average  man.  .  .  .  The  writer's  approach  to  her  task  is  most  interesting;  catholic 
in  spirit,  open  and  hospitable  in  thought.     A  running  history,  very  clearly  and  tersely  set,  of 

the  industrial  and- political  birth   and   growth  of  the  State  of  California.      .      .     . 

clear,    exhaustive,   scholarly,    expert — convincing." — Washington    (D.    C.)    Star. 

For  sale  at  good  bookstores  or  sent   direct  on   receipt  of  $1.90 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

A  New  Philosophy. 
On  the  Tracks  of  Life,  by  Leo  G.  Sera.  Pub- 
lished by  the  John  Lane  Company,  New 
York;  S2.50. 
Somewhere,  it  seems,  there  is  a  small  inter- 
national group  of  thinkers  who  are  bent  upon 
following  the  gospel  according  to  Dr.  Sera 
and  who  would  follow  his  leadership  as  he 
traces  painfully  the  "tracks  of  life."  His  in- 
troducer disavows  the  wiles  of  the  prose- 
lytizer  and  wishes  to  persuade  no  one  to 
join  the  brotherhood,  so  perhaps  it  is  only  a 
sense  of  public  duty  that  leads  to  the  publi- 
cation of  this  bulky  volume,  which  airily  sur- 
veys the  field  of  human  thought  and  the  emo- 
tions, and  that  deals  with  the  "eternal  mo- 
tive" as  apart  from  the  irrelevant  forces  that 
impinge  upon  consciousness  and  lead  it  astray. 
In  his  own  words,  Dr.  Sera  wishes  to  look 
at  phenomena  "from  a  different  and  higher 
point  of  view  :  natural ;  amoral."  He  wishes 
to  eliminate  "anything  that  is  merely  the 
more  or  less  disguised  prompting  of  our  own 
will,  or  our  habits  of  life."   etc. 

The  distinction  that  is  here  indicated  and 
that  is  emphasized  throughout  the  work  be- 
tween morality  and  nature  is  an  old  and  an 
ingenious  one.  Dr.  Sera  is  not  the  first 
thinker  to  divide  the  world  of  beliefs  into 
two  categories,  those  that  he  himself  holds 
and  that  he  calls  natural,  and  those  that  he 
does  not  hold  and  that  are  therefore  un- 
natural and  amoral.  Why  does  he  eliminate 
the  "prompting  of  our  own  will"?  Is  not  the 
will  as  much  a  natural  force  as  electricity  or 
sexual   selection  ? 

Dr.  Sera's  philosophy  is  not  amoral ;  it  is 
immoral,  because  it  regards  morality  as  an 
impertinent  intrusion  upon  life.  "The  good 
for  the  good  itself  is  an  ideal  aim,"  he  tells 
ut  it  is  outside  the  scope  of  life,  for 
it  does  not  appeal  to  men."  It  does  not  ap- 
peal to  alt  men,  but  to  say  that  it  appeals 
to  none  is  an  extravagance.  It  does  appeal 
to  men  who  know  the  value  of  life,  which  is 
Dr.  Sera's  specialty. 

In  his  opening  chapter  on  love,  a  chapter 
marked  by  a  superficiality  that  seems  to  be 
wilful.  Dr.  Sera  tells  us  that  "the  sexual 
morality  of  the  altruists,  as  it  leads  to  infe- 
cundity.  is  a  sign  of  degeneration,  as  it  rep- 
resents the  greatest  effort  to  free  one's  self 
from  animalism."  Nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  he  tolerate  the  sexual  morality  of  free 
love,  because  it  encroaches  upon  the  rights 
of  others.  We  must  develop  and  encourage 
an  animalism  plus  the  mutual  respect  which 
alone  makes  communal  life  possible. 

So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  filter  a  coherent 
system  from  Dr.  Sera's  elusive  writings,  he 
seems  to  find  that  animalism  is  the  one  eter- 
nal fact  in  human  nature  and  that  it  must  be 
sublimated  to  the  needs  of  civilization.  His 
failure  is  to  assign  to  the  moral  law  a  legiti- 
mate place  in  human  nature,  not  as  a  force 
that  comes  from  without  and  as  an  intruder, 
but  as  an  expansive,  assertive,  and  subjective 
reality,  a  facet  of  the  diamond  that  is  none 
the  less  a  facet  because  it  has  not  always 
been  in  view.  But  whether  the  author  is  deal- 
ing with  love,  or  aristocracy,  or  society,  or 
Nietzsche,  or  genius,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 
he  seems  to  wear  a  mask  of  cynical  mockery 
that  is  perplexing  to  those  sincerely  anxious 
to   identify  a  new  idea  and  to   understand  it. 


Sieve's  Woman,  by  Mrs.  Havelock  Ellis. 
Published  by  the  John  McBride  Com- 
pany,  New   York. 

After  reading  this  book  we  are  "almost 
persuaded"  of  the  need  for  a  press  censorship 
with  discretionary"  power  to  order  certain  vol- 
umes to  be  burned  by  the  public  hangman. 
The  author,  as  a  woman,  may  know  what  she 
is  talking  about  when  she  describes  the  un- 
governed  animality  of  a  young  wife  whose 
husband  has  been  crippled  by  an  accident, 
but  she  does  not  know  what  she  is  talking 
about  when  she  represents  the  husband  as 
applauding  the  shame  of  the  wife  and  the 
man   who  caused  it. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gcssip. 
George  Bernard  Shaw  contributes  a  preface 
to  Hall  Caine's  new  novel.  Have  the  two 
greatest  self-advertisers  out  of  Africa  gone 
into  partnership?  (The  New  York  Evening 
Post    asks  the  question.) 

The  new  novel  by  Gertrude  Atherton  will 
be  ready,  it  is  announced,  for  publication  in 
February.  On  his  recent  visit  to  this  coun- 
try. Lord  Xorthclitte,  the  great  English  pub- 
lisher, declared  that  Mrs.  Atherton  was  more 
read  in  England  than  any  other  American 
novelist. 

The  ninth  printing  of  "As  The  Hague  Or- 
dains" leaves  the  authorship  of  this  remark- 
able book  as  much  in  doubt  as  ever.  Known 
to  be  a  high  born  Russian,  "it  would  not  be 
good  for  her  health"  should  her  identity  be 
known. 

William  Watson,  whose  new  volume  of 
poems  has  made  a  sensation  owing  to  its 
verses  on  "The  Woman  with  the  Serpent's 
Tongue,"  fought  a  loyal  battle  for  his  fellow- 
poet,  Davidson,  in  an  attempt  to  secure  for 
him  a  pension  from  the  English  government. 
This  aid  to  the  needy  poet  was  refused,  and 
"The    Woman    with    the    Serpent's    Tongue," 


according  to  rumor,  was  responsible  for  the  tions  are  of  satisfying  length.  The  series  is 
refusal.  John  Davidson  committed  suicide  j  something  of  a  novelty  in  the  way  of  book- 
shortly  after,  heing  unable  to  survive  his  dis    I  making    and   one  of  attractive  appearance.      I 


appointment  and  to  cope  with  the  struggle  for 
existence. 

King  Edward  has  bestowed  a  knighthood 
upon  Frederick  Macmillan,  the  present  head 
of  the  English  publishing  house  of  Macmillan 
&  Co..  and  a  director  of  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany of  New  York.  Mr.  Macmillan  is  the  ! 
son  of  the  original  founder.  Daniel  Mac-  i 
millan. 


is    published    by     Thomas    Y. 
New   York. 


well    &    Co., 


B.   W.   Dodge  &   Co.   of   New   York   publish 


a  volume  of  the  early  and  obscure  short 
stories  by  Rudyard  Kipling  entitled  "Abaft 
the  Funnel."  In  justification  of  their  course  j 
they  state  that  the  stories  were  published  in 
various  periodicals  in  India,  and  that  they 
went  to  much  labor  and  expense  to  collect 
them.  "This  material,"  they  say,  "is  not  un- 
der copyright  control,  the  publishers  having 
relied  upon  the  usual  courtesy  of  the  publish- 
ing trade  to  protect  them  against  infringe- 
ment. 'Abaft  the  Funnel'  is  in  no  sense  a 
pirated  publication,  for  B.  W.  Dodge  &  Co., 
though  under  not  the  slightest  legal  obligation 
to  do  so,  stand  ready  at  any  time  to  allow  the 
author   a  suitable   royalty." 

In  spite  of  announcements  that  "Chinese 
Immigration."  by  Dr.  Mary  Roberts  Coolidge, 
had  been  suppressed,  the  publishers,  Messrs. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  now  say  that  the  book 
was  kept  out  of  the  market  in  order  that 
objections  to  its  issue  might  be  received. 
The  book  will  now  be  issued  as  originally 
published  "with  modification  of  a  few  words 
here  and  there." 


Sesame  Booklets. 
These  bijou  volumes  measure  about  four 
inches  square,  tastefully  bound  in  gray  with 
gold  lettering  and  colored  frontispiece.  The 
type  is  necessarily  small,  but  not  uncomfort- 
ably so.  Thirty-one  volumes  have  been  issued 
comprising  striking  portions  of  Tennyson. 
Coleridge,  Macaulay,  Emerson,  Longfellow, 
Patmore,  Keats,  Ruskin,  Dickens,  Rossetti, 
Bacon,  Browning,  etc.  The  volumes  contain 
about  a  hundred  pages,  so  that  the  reproduc- 


New  Books  Received. 

"Air  and   Health,"  by   Ronald    Campbell   Macfie. 
Dutton. 

"Atya     and    Other    Poems."     by     Blanche     SI 
maker    Wagstaff.      Kennerley. 

"American   Prose  Ma-ters."  bj    VV.  C.   Brownell. 
Scribner's. 

••l.rrulford's     History     of     the     Plymouth     Settle- 
ment."     McBride. 

'Curiosities    of    the    .Sky,"     by     Ci3rrelt    P.     Ser- 
viss.      Harper's. 

"Deportmental       Ditties,"      lr.       Harry      Graham. 
Dumetd.  , 

"Diplomatic    Memoirs,"    by    John    \V.    Foster;    2 
vols.      Houghton   Mifflin. 

'■Education    Through     Music,"    by    Charles    Hu- 
bert   Farnsworth.      American    Book   Co. 

•■Farming    It,"    by   Henrv    A.    Shute.      Houghton 
Mifflin. 

"Italian    Hours,"    by    Henrv     lames.       Houghton 
Mifflin. 

"Inns   and    Taverns   of   Old    Lou. Ion."    by    Henry 
C.    Shelley.      Page. 

"Latter-l>ay    Problems,"    by    J.    Laurance    Laugh- 
I  in.       Scribner's. 

"Labrador,"   by   Wilfred  T.   Grenfell   and   others. 
Macmillan. 

"Landscape      Painting,"      by       Birge      Harri^m. 
Scribner's. 

"Legends    of    the     Alhambra,"     by     Washington 
Irving.      Lippincott. 

"Love    Letters    of    Famous    Royalties    and    Com- 
manders," selected   by   Lionel  Strachey.      McBride. 

"Mighty  Hunters,"  by  Ashmore  Russan.      Long- 
mans. 

"Poems,"   by  Cyrus  Elder.      Lippincott. 

"Plane    and    Spherical    Trigonometry."    by    Levi 
L.  Conant,  Ph.  D.     American  Book  Co. 

"Rural     Hygiene,"    by    Isaac    Williams    Brewer, 
M.   D.      Lippincott. 

"Travels      in      Spain,"     by     Philip     S.     Marden. 
Houghton    Mifflin. 

"The  Days  of  the  Directoire,"  by    Alfred  Allin- 
son.       lohn    Lane. 

"The    Medici,"   by    Colonel    G.    F.    Young.      Dut- 
ton. 

"The    Pleasure    of    Reading,"    by    Temple    Scott. 
Kennerley. 

"The     Problems     of     Youth,"     by     Louis     Albert 
Banks.      Funk  &  Wagnalls. 

"The  Piper,"  a  play,  by  Josephine  Preston   Pea- 
body.      Houghton  Mifflin. 

"The  Universities  of  Ancient  Greece,"  bv  John 
W.  H.  Walden,  Ph.  D.     Scribner's. 

"The  Vicar  of   Wakefield,"   a  play,    by   Margue- 
rite   Merington.      Duffield. 

"Why   American    Marriages    Fail,"    by    Anna   A. 
Rogers.     Houghton  Mifflin. 
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ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS       \ 

Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam 

With  24  full-page  illustrations  in  color  by 
Willy   Pogany.     ($5.00.) 

Bethlehem  to  Olivet 

By  J.  R.  MILLER.  With  30  illustrations 
from  modern  paintings.  (SI. 50  net.  Post. 
15  cents.) 

The  Maine  Woods 

By  H.  D.  T1IOREAU.  Illustrated  from 
photographs  by  Clifton  Johnson.  ($2.00 
net.      Post.  20  cents.) 

My  Father's  Business 

Bv  CHARLES  E.  JEFFERSON".  Illus- 
trated.     ($1.25    net.      Post.    12  cents.) 

Wagner's  Walkure 

Retold  in  English  by  OLIVER  HUCKEL 
Decorative  type  and  illustrations.  (75 
cents  net.     Post.  8  cents.) 

The  Christmas  Child 

By  HESBA  STRETTON.  With  illustra- 
tions in  color.      (50  cents  net.     Post.  5  cts.) 

Christmas  Builders 

By  CHARLES  E.  JEFFERSON.  With 
decorations  and  illustrations.  (50  cents 
net.      Post.    5    cents.) 

Go  Forward 

By  T.  R.  MILLER.  With  illustrations  in 
color.      (50   cents   net.      Post.   5   cents.) 

NEW  FICTION 
Into  the  Night 

By  FRANCES  XIMMO  GREENE.  Illus- 
trated in  color  by  C.  F.  Neagle.  ($1.20 
net.      Post.    12   cents.) 

Romantic  Legends  of  Spain 

By  GUSTAVO  RECOUER.  Translated  by 
Cornelia  F.  Bates  and  Katharine  Lee_  Bates. 
With  numerous  illustrations.  ($1.50  net. 
Post.   15  cents.) 

The  Journal  of  a  Recluse 

Translated  from  the  French.  ($1-25  net. 
Post.    12  cents.) 

RELIGION  AND  ETHICS 

The  Young  Man's  Affairs 

By  CHARLES  R.  BROWN'.  (S1.00  net. 
Post.   10  cents.) 

The  Ethics  of  Progress 

Bv  CHARLES  F.  DOLE.  ($1.50  net. 
Post.    15    cents.) 

The  Gate  Beautiful 

By  T.  R.  MILLER.  (65  cents  net.  Post. 
8  cents.) 

The  Mind  of  Christ 

By  T.  CALVIN'  Mc<  LELLAND.  ($1.25 
net.      Post.    12   cents.) 

Christianity:  Its  Nature  and  Its  Truth 
Uv  ARTHUR  S.  PEAKE.  ($1.25  net. 
Post.   12  cents.) 

SEND  FOR  NEW 

THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  & 


CHILDREN'S  BOOKS 
The  Land  of  Nod 

By  J.  WALKER  McSPADDEX.  Illus- 
trated by  E.  L.  Chase.     ($1.50.) 

Dorothy  Brooke's  School  Days 

By  FRANCES  CAMPBELL  SPARHAWK. 
Illustrated    by    Charles    Copeland.      ($1.50.) 

We  Four  and  Two  More 

By  IMOGEN'  CLARK.  Illustrated  in 
color.      ($1.25.) 

Found  by  the  Circus 

By  JAMES  OTIS.  Illustrated  by  Charles 
Copeland.      ($1.00.) 

Bar  B  Boys 

By  EDWIN'  L.  SABIN.  Illustrated  hy 
Charles   Copeland.      ($1.50.) 

In  Nature's  School 

Bv  LILIAN'  CASK.  Illustrated  bv  Dorothy 
Hardy.      ($1.50.) 

Pinocchio 

By  C.  COLLODI.  Illustrated  in  color. 
(SI. 00.) 

When  America  "Won  Liberty 

By     TUDOR     JEN'KS.      Fully     illustrated. 
-1.25.) 

Stories  from  the  Faerie  Queene 

By  LAWRENCE  DAWSON.  Illustrated 
by  Gertrude  Hammond.  ($1.50  net.  Post. 
15  cents.) 

The  Story  of  Hereward 

By  DOUGLAS  C.  STEDMAN.  Illustrated 
by  Gertrude  Hammond.  $1.50  net.  Post. 
15   cents.) 

Stories  of  Norse  Heroes 

Bv  E.  M.  WILMOTP.UXTON'.  Illus- 
trated.     (8vo.      $1.50.) 

MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS 
The  Great  'White  Plague 

Bv  EDWARD  O.  OTIS,  M.  D.  ($1.00  net. 
Post.    10  cents.) 

Mental  Medicine 

By  OLIVER  HUCKEL.  ($1.00  net.  Post. 
10   cents.) 

Peace,  Power  and  Plenty 

By  ORISON  SWETT  MARDEN'.  ($1.00 
net.      Post.    10  cents.  I 

Waverley  Synopses 

By  J.   WALKER  McSPADDEN. 

The  Literary  Man's  Bible 

By  W.    L.  COURTNEY.      ($1.25    m 
12    cents.) 

Swinburne's  Dramas 

Edited  by  ARTHUR  I1EATTV.  ($1.50 
net.     Post.   15  cents.) 

FALL  CATALOGUE 

CO.     :  :         :      NEW  YORK 


SOUPS,  STEWS  AND 
HASHES 

are  rendered  much  more 
tasty  and  appetizing  by  the 
use  of 

LEA  &  PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE    ORIGINAL.     .vOHCESTERSHlBfl 

It  is  a  rare  relish  for  Fish, 
Meats,  Game,  Salads, 
Cheese,  etc. 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agts.,  N.  Y. 


Paul  Elder  &  Co. 

In  The 

BOOK  ROOMS  First  Floor 

CHILDREN'S  ROOM  Second  Floor 

ART  ROOMS  Second  Floor 

Books 

Pictures,  Objects  of  Art 

Christmas  Cards  and  Calendars 

For 

CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

239  Grant  Avenue 


A  $500  PLAYER  PIANO 

An  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 
to  the  Whole  Household 

fl  Why  ool  have  a  Piano  in  your  home  which 
every  member  of  the  household  can  play  —  a 
PLAYER  PIANO  ? 

fi|  Never  before  have  ihe  music-loving  public  been 
able  to  secure  a  high,  class  PLAYER  as  low  as 
$500.  We  have  arranged  wilh  the  manufacturers 
of  the  famous  CEC1UAN  PLAYER,  PIANOS 
for  this  $500  style.  It  plays  88  and  65  notes  and 
contains  all  the  good  features  of  many  higher  priced 
instruments.  This  $500  PLAYER  is  as  good  as 
the  $750  make  of  any  other  dealer. 

EASIEST  TERMS  AND  AN  EQUITABLE  EX- 
CHANGE OF  Y01R  OLD  PIANO  IF  DESIRED 


Sherman  Jplay  &  Go. 

Steinway  and  Other  Pianos         Player  Pianos  of  all  Grades 
Victor  Talking  Machines 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Sts.,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Sts.,  Oakland 


T.H.  ALEXANDER      ^^y  ^      AKT.UK 

ALEXANDER   &   DOWELL 

Attorneys  at  Law 
Solicitors  of  (J.  S.  and  Foreign 

PATENTS 

918  F  Street,  N.  W..  Washington.  D.  C. 

Expert   "pinions   aj    to   validity-    and   infrineement    ol 
patents  and   litigation  relating  to  same.     On 
fvrmathn  tint  fat  »■ 


THE  CITIZENS"  ALLIANCE  OF  SAN 
Francisco,  920  Merchants'  Exchange  Building, 
calls  the  attention  of  the  public  to  their  Free 
Labor  Bureaus  located  at  No.  170  Turk  St.. 
San  Francisco,  and  804  Broadway.  Oakland. 
All  classes  of  male  help  furnished  absolutely 
free  both  to  employer  and  employee. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


CHARLES  COOPER 

Teacher  of  Piano 
3150  JACKSON  STREET 

TELEPHONE    WEST   ^74 


TRAINING  OF  THE  SPEAKING  VOICE 

Impediment  of  Speech  C    : 

Charles  D.  von  Neuma; 
Studio.  2836  Carte  Street.  Be  ■ 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  LITERATI. 

Death  ofChangrChih  Tung,  China's  Great   Scholar- 
Statesman, 

Chang  Chih  Tung,  the  last  of  the  group  of 
Chinese  scholar-statesmen  to  which  Li  Hung 
Chang  and  Liu  Kun  Yih  belonged,  is  dead. 
The  event,  because  of  his  great  age,  comes 
as  a  shock  to  no  party.  He  has  long  been  a 
very  sick  old  man,  struggling  with  an  incur- 
able disease,  and  only  a  few  weeks  ago, 
well  knowing  his  days  were  numbered,  he  sent 
in  his  valedictory  memorial  to  the  throne  and 
received  what  is  described  in  the  quaint  lan- 
guage of  the  Chinese  official  ritual  as  "indefi- 
nite leave  of  absence." 

On  the  whole  he  was  rather  a  pathetic 
figure— at  the  last.  He  had  outlived  his  time 
and  his  usefulness;  he  was  out  of  fashion; 
the  younger  men — most  of  whom,  be  it  re- 
marked, are  not  fit  to  have  wiped  his  con- 
servative boots — looked  upon  him  as  a  hin- 
drance to  China's  progress,  even  though  of 
late  years  he  took  little  active  part  in  affairs 
of  state  as  he  was  rather  under  a  cloud  be- 
cause of  some  unsuccessful  railway  loan  ne- 
gotiations. He  hated  the  foreign  concession 
hunters  who  come  out  to  wring  special  privi- 
leges from  China,  and  he  often  treated  them 
very  cavalierly.  One  good  story  is  told  of 
how  he  effectively  snubbed  a  certain  English- 
man with  fixed  ideas  of  the  way  railway 
concessions  should  be  forced  from  the  Chinese 
by  loud  arguments  and  table  thumping.  Old 
Chang  Chih  Tung  was  a  good  listener,  and 
he  allowed  his  visitor  to  exhaust  all  his  argu- 
ments, to  threaten  all  his  threats,  to  explain 
how  the  gentry  of  the  province  through  which 
the  new  road  would  run  must  be  forced  to 
accept  it  amiably.  But  when  the  concession- 
aire finally  paused  for  breath,  Chang  Chih 
Tung  said  quietly,  "My  dear  Mr.  Blank, 
thirty-five  years  ago,  when  I  was  viceroy  of 
that  province,  a  baby  was  born  in  England" — 
he  looked  smilingly  at  the  stranger  for  a 
moment,  and  then  added,  "And  that  baby  was 
you." 

The  particular  province  referred  to  was  in 
the  Yangtsze  Valley,  where  Chang  Chih  Tung 
made  his  great  and  world-wide  reputation. 
From  1889  to  1903,  the  most  brilliant  years 
of  his  career,  he  ruled  his  viceroyalty  like  a 
king — and  a  progressive  king.  He  started  the 
famous  iron  and  steel  works  at  Hanyang  with 
the  idea  of  manufacturing  rails  for  the  rail- 
ways, which  he  was  the  first  Chinese  to  fore- 
see were  bound  to  come.  He  built  cotton  mills 
where  a  thousand  looms  are  working  now. 
He  established  a  mint — one  of  the  first  in 
China.  Yet  many  people  complain  he  was  too 
conservative. 

Then  in  1900  he  had  the  good  sense  to 
act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deserve  the  grati- 
tude of  nations.  This  was  the  year  of  the 
Boxer  outbreak.  Outrages  were  occurring 
everywhere ;  the  legations  were  besieged  in 
Peking.  The  Boxers  had  emissaries  all  over 
the  country  forming  secret  societies  and  in- 
citing the  Chinese  to  drive  every  white  man 
into  the  sea.  All  the  ports  on  the  Yangtsze 
River  were  threatened,  and  from  many  of 
them  escape  was  impossible.  "If  the  viceroy 
goes  over  to  the  revolutionaries,"  people  were 
saying  to  one  another,  "we  shall  all  be  killed 
like  rats  in  a  hole."  To  his  lasting  credit  be 
it  recorded,  Chang  Chih  Tung  stood  firm  on 
the  side  of  law  and  order.  He  and  his  col- 
league, the  viceroy  at  Nanking,  saved  the 
Yangtsze  from  bursting  into  rebellion.  It 
was  a  brave  stand  to  take  when  the  court 
had  tacitly  sided  with  the  "Red  Patriots." 
But  Chang  Chih  Tung's  moral  courage  was 
rewarded  during  his  lifetime  with  the  con- 
fidence of  the  court  party  until  the  end,  and 
after  his  death  by  a  grateful  imperial  edict. 
"All  the  while,"  writes  the  regent,  "his 
(Chang  Chih  Tung's)  sole  aim  was  to  promote 
modern  civilization.  During  the  Boxer 
trouble  it  was  due  to  his  presence  of  mind 
that  peace  was  maintained  in  the  south  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  empire.  .  .  .  There- 
fore he  is  now  to  be  worshiped  in  the 
Temple  of  Worthies  and  to  be  pardoned  for 
all  the  faults  that  he  may  have  committed 
during  his   lifetime." 

Among  his  own  people  Chang  Chih  Tung 
will  be  longest  remembered  as  the  finest 
scholar  in  a  land  of  scholars.  He  passed  his 
first  important  examination  long  ago,  in  1863, 
and  thus  gained  his  first  official  appointment. 
Afterwards  he  received  the  highest  possible 
degrees  in  the  capital.  Guides  will  still  point 
out  the  little  cell  in  the  half  ruined  Examina- 
tion Halls,  where  one  of  10,000  competitors, 
the  clever  and  ambitious  Chang  Chih  Tung, 
spent  a  day  and  two  nights  preparing  his 
great  essay,  holding  no  communication  with 
any  one  outside,  sleeping  on  the  stone  floor, 
and  eating  nothing  but  little  hard,  dry  cakes. 
His  literary  style  was  said  to  be  exceptional 
— so  fine  and  so  flowery  that  only  about  a 
dozen  men  really  understood  or  appreciated 
it.  His  memory,  too,  was  famous,  and  he  en- 
joyed nothing  more  than  showing  it  off. 
Once  when  he  was  in  Canton  a  certain  mis- 
sionary told  a  friend  that  he  could  repeat  the 
whole  Bible  by  heart.  Chang  Chih  Tung 
heard  of  it  and  rubbed  his  hands.  "Invite 
him  to  my  yamen"  f official  residence],  he 
said  ;  "ask  him  to  come  and  recite  it  to  me." 
The  n:k*'  nary  came  and  acquitted  himself 
"\  ry  good,  very  good  indeed  for  a 
-r.'      remarked     Chang     Chih     Tung. 


"And  now  perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear  a 
few  quotations  from  our  Chinese  classics." 
Whereupon  he  launched  into  the  Analects  of 
Confucius  and  continued  to  recite  one  mil- 
lion words  from  those  and  other  works, 
finally  remarking  after  he  had  been  at  it  for 
hours,  "If  you  will  come  again  tomorrow  I 
will  ask  four  or  five  of  my  friends  to  do  the 
same." 

Unlike  most  of  the  old-style  Chinese  schol- 
ars, Chang  Chih  Tung  was  not  intolerant  of 
our  Western  system  of  education.  He  always 
encouraged  schools  conducted  on  modern 
lines,  and  did  a  great  deal  to  reconcile  the 
conservative  literati  of  the  provinces  to  in- 
novations like  scientific  courses.  As  the  "first 
scholar  in  the  Middle  Kingdom"  he  was  held 
in  such  great  respect  that  his  advice,  however 
distasteful,  was  swallowed  without  a  murmur. 
But  he  persistently  refused  to  throw  the 
weight  of  his  influence  on  the  side  of  the 
Christian  missionaries  and  their  colleges.  A 
staunch  Confucianist  himself,  he  declared 
that  Confucius  was  the  leader  whom  the  Chi- 
nese should  follow,  because  he  understood 
the  national  character.  In  fact,  Chang  Chih 
Tung  himself  attempted  to  prove  in  his  own 
career  that  the  precepts  of  Confucius  suffice 
to  make  a  Chinese  a  good  son,  a  good  hus- 
band, a  good  father,  and  a  good  citizen.  He 
certainly  succeeded  in  proving  a  good  "adver- 
tisement" for  his  master,  so  far  as  citizenship 
was  concerned.  All  who  have  had  dealings 
with  him  agree  to  his  real  incorruptibility — 
a  virtue  as  rare  in  China  as  the  Great  Auk. 
When  he  was  pressed  for  money  during  his 
official  career  on  the  Yangtsze  he  pawned  his 
own  valuables  rather  than  levy  contributions 
from  the  people.  He  died  almost  penniless. 
pointing  at  the  last  to  the  saying  of  Con- 
fucius hanging  beside  his  bed :  "Riches  and 
honors  are  objects  of  men's  desires;  but  if 
I  can  not  have  them  without  leaving  the 
path  of  duty,  I  would  not  have  them.  Pov- 
erty and  a  low  position  in  life  are  objects 
of  men's  dislike;  but  if  I  can  not  leave  them 
without  departing  from  the  path  of  duty,  I 
would  not  leave  them,"  and  urging  his  son  to 
accept  this  good  advice. 

None  of  his  family  was  rich  enough  to 
give  him  the  grand  funeral  he  deserved,  and 
the  little  show  provided  was  partly  paid  for 
by  the  money  contributions  of  mourners,  who 
in  China,  instead  of  sending  a  wreath  or  a 
scroll,  may  inclose  a  twenty-dollar  note  with 
propriety  and  receive  a  mourning  receipt 
from  the  eldest  son  of  the  dead  man. 

Chang  Chih  Tung's  death  may  put  the 
regent  in  a  quandary.  Now  that  the  old  man 
has  disappeared  there  is  not  a  single  member 
of  the  Grand  Council  of  the  Empire  of  Chi- 
nese origin.  All  are  Manchus.  This  fact  is 
being  criticized  by  native  newspapers  and 
patriotic  societies,  who  do  not  care  to  see  the 
conquering  race  pushed  so  much  to  the  front. 
One  or  two  voices  are  being  raised  to  urge 
the  recall  of  Yuan  Shih  Kai  to  power.  But 
Yuan,  the  enemy  of  the  ruling  house,  will 
only  be  brought  back  to  Peking  in  the  last 
extremity.  Meanwhile  there  is  no  Chinese 
of  commanding  influence  now  left  among 
the  higher  officials  in  Peking.  A  new  star 
statesman  above  the  horizon  is  badly  wanted. 
Charles  Lorrimer. 

Peking,  November  1,  1909. 


More  than  a  brief  notice  may  well  be  given 
to  the  death,  at  her  home  in  New  York,  of  the 
wife  of  James  H.  Hackett  and  the  mother  of 
James  K.  Hackett.  She  was  the  second  wife 
of  the  actor  whose  chief  fame  was  his  im- 
personation of  Falstaff,  although  he  was  an 
excellent  comedian  in  other  parts,  and  was 
the  first  Rip  Van  Winkle  in  the  old  version 
of  the  story.  Mrs.  Hackett  was  Clara  Cynthia 
Morton,  and  while  she  had  played  in  amateur 
theatricals,  she  only  took  to  the  stage  after 
the  panic  of  1873,  two  years  after  her  hus- 
band's death  had  reduced  her  resources.  She 
appeared  as  Lady  Macbeth  and  Leah  ( in 
"Leah  the  Forsaken").  James  K.  Hackett 
was  born  when  his  father  was  sixty-nine  years 
old,  and  it  is  said  that  his  mother  was  his 
best  teacher  in  the  art  which  he  has  so  suc- 
cessfully pursued.  She  was  devoted  to  him, 
and  traveled  with  him  for  years,  in  a  period 
of  nine  years  only  missing  eight  performances 
in  which  he  appeared  ;  sitting  at  the  rear  of 
the  house  and  leading  the  applause  at  the  fall 
of  the  curtain. 


Next  Sunday,  December  5,  a  music  recital, 
free  to  the  public,  will  be  given  at  the  Greek- 
Theatre,  University  of  California  grounds, 
Berkeley,  by  Arnold  von  der  Aue,  formerly 
Wagnerian  tenor  with  the  Savage  opera  com- 
pany. Fred  Maurer  will  play  the  accompani- 
ments. The  programme  will  include  selec- 
tions from  Schubert,  Wagner,  Strauss, 
Brahms,  and  Dvorak.  In  case  of  inclement 
weather  the  recital  will  be  postponed. 


Paris  is  having  much  trouble  with  the  mov- 
ing picture  craze,  and  the  camera  operators 
now  even  invade  the  cemeteries  when  the 
funeral  of  some  well-known  person  is  being 
held.  The  government  had  to  forbid  the  pho- 
tographers from  attending  executions,  as  they 
wanted  to  even  make  films  of  these. 


Spohr  and  the  Violin. 
Louis  Spohr,  the  greatest  of  all  German 
violinists  and  a  man  whose  name  is  other- 
wise indelibly  written  on  the  pages  of  musical 
history,  was  born  at  Brunswick  on  April  5, 
1784,  just  fifteen  days  after  his  great  contem- 
porary and  rival,  Nicolo  Paganini,  first  saw 
the  light  of  the  world.  Two  greater  con- 
trasts than  these  two  men  could  not  be  im- 
agined. Paganini,  the  brilliant,  dazzling, 
comet-like  apparition,  overawed  the  masses, 
for  whose  favor  he  made  a  high  bid,  while 
the  German,  the  serious,  dignified,  deep  artist, 
appealed  to  the  connoisseurs  and  cultured  mu- 
sicians. Spohr,  both  by  precept  and  example, 
exerted  a  tremendous  influence  on  violin 
playing  and  violin  composition,  and  in  fact  on 
composition  in  general.  The  greatest  musi- 
cians of  his  day  stood  in  awe  of  him,  and 
even  Richard  Wagner,  after  Spohr  had  pro- 
duced "The  Flying  Dutchman"  at  Cassel  in 
1843,  where  he  was  then  conductor  of  the 
opera,  in  a  letter  written  to  the  great  vio- 
linist displayed  a  sense  of  gratitude  of  which 
in  later  years  he  seemed  incapable.  Spohr 
died  at  Cassel  in  1859. 


Early  next  spring  Henry  Miller  will  pro- 
duce Charles  Rann  Kennedy's  play,  "The  Rib 
of  the  Man,"  and  St.  Louis  has  been  selected 
for  the  premiere. 
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THE  SHEPHERD  KING. 
By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  do 
not  like  the  Biblical  drama.  It  is  the  same 
old  thing  with  all  great  literary  works.  When 
they  are  dramatized,  or  dramatized  in  parts, 
they  almost  invariably  lose  their  elevation  of 
style,  their  dignity,  and,  if  they  have  any, 
their  poetic  beauty.  We  are  given  spectacle, 
interesting  stage  tableaux,  beautiful  color  ef- 
fects in  the  representation  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture and  costumings,  but  none  of  the  poetic 
pastoral  simplicity,  the  unfevered  dignity  of 
manners  and  customs,  of  the  ancients.  Hope 
springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast.  I  re- 
membered a  tableau  undisturbed  by  bad  act- 
ing in  "Ben  Hur"  which  afforded  a  thrill ; 
or  half  a  thrill,  at  any  rate.  I  imagined  a 
beautiful  fair-haired  boy  tending  his  flocks 
on  starlit  hills,  while  the  stilly  spaces  around 
him  throbbed  to  the  rhythm  of  the  simple 
music  of  pastoral  times  and  places.  So  I 
went  to  see  "The  Shepherd  King,"  and  dear, 
dear  me,  but  how  theatrical  was  the  tone  of 
the  representation ;  how  mechanical  the  act- 
ing. And  the  actors  ! — how  they  yelled  and 
howled  and  bellowed  !  Now  let  me  pause  for 
a  space,  before  I  unpack  my  soul  of  words, 
and  try  to  recollect  something  deserving  of 
approbation.  Yes,  truly,  the  subject  is,  or 
should  be,  interesting.  The  play,  which  we 
are  to  infer  is  Wright  Lorimer's  work,  al- 
though it  is  not  distinctly  stated  on  the  pro- 
gramme, is  so  laid  out  as  to  give  us  a  sight  of 
David's  home  near  Bethlehem,  where  he  is 
seen  as  a  simple  shepherd  boy  clad  in  skins 
and  tending  his  sheep.  Thence  we  are  con- 
ducted to  the  king's  camp  in  a  neighboring 
vale,  around  which  soldiers  in  handsome  ac- 
coutrements are  gratifyingly  numerous.  A 
still  later  setting,  and  a  very  handsome  and 
imposing  one.  represents  the  palace  of  Saul, 
while  the  Witch  of  Endor  evokes  phantoms 
at  the  command  of  her  sovereign  in  a  later 
act.  And  there  is  pretty,  though  unremark- 
able, incidental  music ;  and,  well,  that's  all 
there   is. 

"The    Shepherd    King"    is    a    play    written 
and  composed  on  stereotyped  lines.     The  lan- 
guage has  good  spots,  but  never  rises  to  either 
literary    or    dramatic    excellence.      It    is    gen- 
erally  turgid   and    lulling.      That   is,   it   would 
be  if  the  players  did  not  crack  our  tympanums 
with  vocal   thunder.      But,   since  the  play  has 
had   a   long  run — six  years,   as  stated  by  Mr. 
Lo rimer   in   an   affectionate   speech   made   by 
him  on  the  opening  night,  in  which  he  meta- 
phorically clasped  us  to  his  bosom  and  styled 
himself    our    "loving,    loyal,    most    obedient, 
humble    servant" — the     lines,    through    much 
mouthing,     have     lost     all     meaning     to     the 
players,  who  stun  us  into  gloomy  insensibility 
by    floods    of    resounding     yet     unintelligible 
rhetoric.      How    nerve- wearing    it    must    have 
been    for   Mrs.   Jesse,    and    for   all    the    wives 
of  all  the  younger  Jesselings,  when  the  husky 
sons   of   old  Jesse   assembled  in   family  coun- 
cil.    And  yet,  again,  to  be  perfectly  fair,  the 
audience    gave    many    evidences    of    approval 
on  Monday  night.     There  was  certainly  quite 
a   proportion   there   that   enjoyed   itself.      And 
yet   I   had  the   feeling   most  of  the  time   that 
"The    Shepherd    King"    was    written    and    is 
being  acted  on  the  assumption  that  the  public 
is    a    hydra-headed    jackass.      For    it    was    all 
hollow    spectacle    and    artificial    acting.      For 
instance:     Prince  Jonathan,  son  of  Saul,  stops 
at  the  home  of  Jesse  in  order  to  hear  David's 
legendary  music.      He  is  attended  by  a  small 
but    glittering    retinue    and    accompanied    by 
Prince    Phalti    and    the    Princess    Michael,    a 
good-looking   young    woman    who    has   an    eye 
for   supposititiously  good-looking  young  shep- 
herds.    David  enters.     The  dear  boy  is  carry- 
ing a  couple  of  doves,  and  is  so  absorbed  in 
the    thought    that    is    occupying    his    youthful 
and    ingenuous    mind    that    he    is    utterly    ob- 
livious  of   all   the  grand  city   folks   that   have 
invaded    the    shepherd's   humble    home   in    the 
hills.      Jonathan      speaks.      David,      who      is 
earnestly  telling  papa  of  some  simple  domes- 
'  tic   happening,   gives   a  violent   start,  as  if   he 
had  struck  the  business  end  of,  say,  a  lighted 
cigar ;    he    turns   and    for   the   first   time    sees 
the   imposing  strangers.     The   dear   child,    for 
the  first,  last,  and  only  time  in   the  play,  has 
a  brief  fit  of  bashfulness  (the  rest  of  the  time 
he   is   frightfully   loquacious).     He   is  so   sur- 
prised.     Almost    says,    "Dad,   why    didn't   you 
tell    me?" 

Well,    this    sort    of     thing     goes     on     right 
through  the  play. 

For  another  instance:     In  the  vale  of  Elah 
shepherds    were    watching    by    night.      Again 


came  a  glittering  retinue.  The  shepherds 
were  asleep,  leaning  on  their  crooks.  Jona- 
than and  his  captains  made  a  noisy  entry, 
accompanied  by  much  metallic  clashing  of 
their  armor.  And  did  Mr.  Shepherd  gladly 
relinquish  his  nap  in  order  to  feast  his  bu- 
colic gaze  upon  the  gorgeous  warriors?  Not 
he.  He  didn't  even  raise  a  languid  eyelid 
to  gaze  upon  Saul's  eldest  daughter,  a  waspish 
but  well-dressed  maiden  of  formidable  possi- 
bilities in  the  Mrs.  Caudle  line.  No,  he  knew 
his  business.  He  had  been  hired  to  nap,  and 
he  went  right  on  napping,  in  spite  of  a  few 
interesting  tiffs  that  were  taking  place  under 
his  very  nose. 

They  have  another  bad  habit  right  through 
Mr.  Lorimer's  "dear  company,"  as  he  calls  it. 
But  he  means  well,  as  he  is  not  referring  to 
their  salaries.  Mr.  Lorimer,  in  fact,  is  a  foxy 
individual,  who  knows  the  value  of  the  senti- 
mental stop.  He  played  it  a  good  deal  in  his 
speech,  and  plays  it  also  in  the  drama.  To 
recur  to  the  bad  habit  of  the  company,  which 
is  patterned  upon  Mr.  Lorimer's  own  little 
way :  Whenever  a  player  leaves  the  scene, 
the  one  who  is  left  upon  the  stage  follows  to 
the  point  of  exit,  and  looks  long  and  earnestly 
after  his  late  interlocutor  as  if  he  were  say- 
ing to  himself,  "Now  I  wonder  what  is  the 
number  of  that  car?"  A  little  thing,  you  may 
say,  but  a  number  of  trifling  artificialities 
make  up  a  big  sum  of  bad  art,  or  no  art 
at  all. 

The  fact  is  Mr.  Lorimer  is  no  actor,  al- 
though he  is  apparently  an  excellent  business 
man.  He  has  a  good  thing,  and  he  knows  it. 
I  wish  he  knew  as  well  how  to  breathe  poetry 
and  reality  in  it  as  to  advertise  it,  as  there 
is  certainly  something  praiseworthy  in  get- 
ting into  acting  shape  a  Biblical  play  which 
refrains  entirely  from  voluptuous  suggestion 
masquerading  under  the  guise  of  holiness,  as 
is  the  case  in  "The  Sign  of  the  Cross."  There 
is  nothing  whatever  in  the  slightest  degree 
offensive  in  "The  Shepherd  King,"  but  nei- 
ther is  there  much  that  is  interesting.  It  is 
a  combination  of  melodrama  and  spectacle,  as 
Biblical  and  historical  plays  generally  are, 
and  the  star,  with  perfect  matter-of-factness, 
has  cast  himself  in  a  role  for  which  he  is, 
in  point  both  of  temperament  and  physiog- 
nomy, utterly  unfitted.  Mr.  Lorimer's  make- 
up is  very  bad.  His  face  is  so  made  up  by 
rule  and  line  that  it  looks  like  a  mask.  He 
paints  eyelashes  in  rays  below  his  eyes,  and 
his  blonde,  over-bushy  wig  is  distinctly  irri- 
tating. He  also  over-attudinizts  and  over- 
declaims. 

Jesse  and  Abimelech  combined  could  make 
quite  a  patch  at  giving  one  a  fair-sized  ear- 
ache, and  yet,  so  mechanically  do  they  in- 
tone their  lines,  that  one  doesn't  know  nor 
care  what  they  are  trying  to  unload. 

The  Princess  Michael  is  so  giddy,  girly, 
gushy,  fluttering  a  young  thing  that  even 
youths  at  the  sentimental  age  in  the  audience 
felt  a  strong  desire  to  call  out  "Ah  there  !" 

The  comedy  was  actually  infantile,  it  was 
so  puerile  ;  and  besides,  after  the  author  had 
accustomed  us  to  the  idea  that  Prince  Phalti 
— I  think  that  was  the  gentleman's  name — 
was  a  comedian,  he  suddenly  sprung  him  upon 
us  in  the  next  act  as  a  dignified,  yet  rejected 
suitor  who  was  nursing  a  seated  sorrow. 

I  thought,  by  the  way,  that  David  was  ex- 
ceedingly rude  with  the  Princess  Merab. 
Very  bad  manners,  even  for  a  promoted  shep- 
herd. He  certainly  glowered  at  her,  turned 
his  back  quite  rudely  upon  her  several  times, 
and  gazed  at  the  side  sets  so  longingly  and 
earnestly  that  I  almost  expected  them  to  walk 
up  and  say,  "Can  I  do  anything  for  you, 
sir  ?" 

The  introduction  of  the  familiar  and  well- 
loved  verse  beginning  "The  Lord  is  my  shep- 
herd" did  not  have  a  particularly  happy  effect 
because  it  seemed  out  of  place  in  a  thor- 
oughly  artificial   atmosphere. 

Although  there  is  much  poor  acting,  or,  at 
least,  distinctly  not  good  acting,  in  "The 
Shepherd  King,"  I  don't  think  that  a  fine  actor 
could  make  good  in  the  piece,  as  all'  roles 
call  for  melodramatic  treatment,  and  if  the 
lines  are  not  all  fustian  they  are  apt  to  seem 
so.  The  role  of  Saul  was,  however,  well 
played  by  Brigham  Royce,  and  Alison  Skip- 
worth,  who  can  act,  was  all  right  as  the 
mother  and  later  as  the  witch. 

The  public  likes  Biblical  drama.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  that.  It  also  continues  to  like 
spectacle,  and  for  the  fact  that  he  gives  Bib- 
lical drama  with  plenty  of  handsome  spec- 
tacle, which  is,  moreover,  gotten  up  not  only 
expensively,  but  tastefully,  and  for  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  "The  Shepherd  King"  is  clev- 
erly advertised,  Mr.  Lorimer  is  able  to  com- 
mand good  houses,  more  especially  as  his 
system  of  giving  away  seats  is  conducted  on 
the  principle  that  each  one  given  away  is  apt 
to  bring  back  an  additional  purchaser. 


CURRENT'VERSE. 

The  Limping  One. 
You   had    yes    for   me,   my   lad, 

I    never   met    your    sight 
When   fiddles  played   upon   the   green 

Or  girls  walked   out  at  night. 

The   laughing    girls,    the   dancing   girls. 

The   rosy   checks    fur   you; 
You    knew   the   Mack   eyes'   challenging, 

'ihe   softness   of   the   blue. 

You    had    your    pick   and    choice    of    girls. 

What  call    had    you  to   face 
The  little,   limping  one  who   sat 

Beside  the  chimney   place? 

Oh,   girls  enough   they  cried   for  you         , 

The    day    you    said    good-by. 
And  yet  I'm  thinking  there's  just   one 

Whose   tears    will    never   dry. 

And   girls   enough    wished   well   to   you 

The  hour  you  turned  away. 
And  yet   I'm   thinking  just  one  prayer 

Goes    with    you    every   day. 

And  if  at  last  it  aids  you,  lad, 

You'll   never   guess  it  came 
From  just  the  little,  limping  one 
You  never  called  by  name. 
-Thcodosia    Garrison,    in    Ainslec's    Magazine. 


The  Golden  Hour. 

Youth— 

Somewhere,    adown    time's    road    there    waits 

A    golden,    gulden    hour; 
Each   sun   that   opes  morn's  misty   gates 

Brings  near   its  perfect  flower; 
It  is  a  casket  where  the  Fates 

Hide  love  and  life  and  power, 
Sweet  hours  that  swift  as  swallows  fly, 
I   heed  not  how  you   hasten  by, 

I  wait  the  golden  hour! 

,-\ge— 

Somewhere   along   the   road    I    missed 

A  golden,  golden  hour; 
For   never  life's   warm  sunlight  kissed 

The    bud    to    flawless    flower, 
And    never  gleam  of  morning   mist 

Revealed    its  priceless   dower. 
Ah,    cruel   hours  that  steal   away 
Fame's  hope,   love's  joy,  life's  little  day. 

Give  back  my  golden  hour! 
-Aline  I  ripletlc  Michaelis,  in  Smith's  Magazine. 


The  Voice. 
I   hear  it  in  the  twilight;    I  catch   it  in  the  dawn, 
When    all    the    eastern    skyline   is    laced    with    rose 

and    fawn ; 
It  cries  me  in  the  noonday  amid  the  cold  or  heat; 
It    shouts    me    in    the    forest;    it    hails    me    in    the 

street; 
I    hark    its    sudden    bidding    on    many    an    upland 

track; 
Out  of  the  days  departed  it  summons  me — "Come 

back!" 

With  sweet  and  tender  tremors  the  heart  o'  me  it 

thrills; 
I  cast  aside  old  sorrows;   I  rise  above  old  ills; 
Whate'er    the   goal    I'm   seeking,    I    need    nor   spur 

nor  goad; 
I  am  a  gypsy  vagrant  footing  a  rainbow  road; 
The  tide    about    me   beating    leaps   swift    from    ebb 

to    flood, 
And    reawakened    Aprils    go    singing    through    my 

blood. 

Throughout  the   scheme  of  being   I    find    nor   fleck 
nor    flaw ; 

The  vivid  joy  of  living,  that  is  my  only  law; 

It     may     be     but    a     moment      the      rapture-dream 
endures, 

And   yet, — ah,    shining  marvel! — what  weariness  it 
cures! 

O     Voice    of    Youth,     O    echo     from    Time's     far- 
trodden  track, 

Out  of  the  days  departed    still  call    to   me   "Come 
back!" 
— Clinton  Scollard,   in  Hampton's  Magazine. 


A  Benefit  Concert. 
A  musicale  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Ida  M. 
Graham  will  be  given  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis 
on  Thursday  evening,  December  16.  The  fol- 
lowing artists  have  volunteered  their  assist- 
ance: Mackenzie  Gordon,  Frederick  Maurer. 
Louis  Albert  Larsen,  Georgiana  Strauss,  Her- 
man Heller,  Eula  Howard,  Kaethe  Pieczonka, 
Mrs.  Squire  Varick  Mooney,  and  Mrs.  Louise 
L.  Gage.  Tickets,  price  $1,  are  now  on  sale 
at  the  news  stands  of  the  Hotel  St.  Francis 
and  at  the  Eilers  Music  Company,  975  Mar- 
ket Street. 


The  Organ -Grinder. 
I   think  he  can  not  hear  the  tunes  he  plays, 

Else  would  the  repetition  drive  him  mad. 

Blear-eyed,    he   is,   and   old,   and   very   sad— 
This   worn   interpreter  of  worn-out   lays. 
Yet  does  a   travesty   of  merrier  days 

Lurk  in  his  smile.     A  hint  of  life  he  had 

In  vine-sweet  countries,  as  a  boy  half  clad, 
Prone  on  a  hill-side  in  the  hot  sun's  blaze; 
Or  loitering  where  the  moonlight  on  the  plains 

Grew  pale  with  him  lest  'Malta  should  not  come. 
Swift  are  young  joys,  and  slow  are  age's  pains. 

For  him  not  any   road  leads  back  to  Rome. 
One    hopes    no    black-browed    daughter    counts    his 
gains 

Xor   rates  him,   coming  empty-handed   home. 

— Caroline   Duer,    in    Scribner's   Magazine. 


BISMARCK  CAFE 

Seating  Capacity,  1800 

Leads  in  catering  to  San  Fran- 
cisco's epicures  and  music  lovers 
Music  noon,  evenings  and  after  theatre  by  the  famous 

Herr  Ferdinand  Stark's  Vienna  Orchestra 

PACIFIC  BUILDING  San  Frandsco  Market  and  Fourth 


London  Solitude. 
Standing  amid  the  seethe  of  Charing  Cross, 
Over  me  stole  a  sense  of  cold  and  loss; 
Lone   amid    millions,    and    passed    by,    bereft. 
By    hosts   discarded    and    by   armies   left. 
Armies    unseeing,    unhearing,    hurrying. 
Deaf,    blind    and    dumb,    and   yet    untarrying. 
The   rising  murmur  and   unceasing   roll 
Aided   the  isolation  of  the  soul. 
It   seemed   that   there   was   carried    oil    the   air 
The  dreadful,   steady   music  of  despair. 
No   seaman    wrecked    beneath    a   desert    sky 
Sounded   a  deeper   loneliness   than    I. 
"A  word   from  thee,  my   friend,  a  look   from  thee!' 
But   no   man   paused   with   look  or  word    for   me. 
O   London,   what   expanse  of  wave   or   land, 
What   blistering   infinity   of   sand, 
What    Australasian    bush,    or    Arctic   plain, 
Or    heaving   silence    of   the   middle   main. 
Math  e'er  the  human   spirit   so  subdued 
As  thine   innumerable  solitude? 

—Stephen    Phillips,    in    Century    Magazine. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


N 


EW  ORPHEUM  of  ARKEU.  ST. 


Safest  and  ■: 


Between  Stockton  and  Powell 
agnificem  theatre  in  America 


WEEK  BEGINNING  THIS  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 
Matinee  Every  Day 
EVA   TAYLOR  and  Company,  in  the  laugh- 
able   hit.    "Mrs.    Jones    Smith    Carey";    FLOR- 
ENCE   BINDLEY,   in  the  musical  monologue, 
A.i     Utcrnoon  at  Home";  STELLA  H.  MOR- 
RISIN1     AND    HER    LEAFING    SIBERIAN 
WOLF   HOUNDS;    FOUR   FLOODS;   THE   .' 
BOBS     i  A.lams    and    Alden);    OUIXLAX    and 
-MACK:     MABEL     McCA.N'E;     New     Orpheum 
Motion      Pictures;       Last      Week,      WM.       II. 
THOMPSON    and     Company,    presenting    first 
time  here  SIR  HEXRY   IRVING'S  MASTER- 
PIECE. "WATERLOO." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  SOc,  75c.  Box 
seats.  SI.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),   10c,  25c,  SOc.      Phone  Douglas  70. 


A  choice  selection  oi  wedding,  engagement 
and  anniversary  gifts  are  to  be  found  mod- 
erately priced  at  E.  B.  Courvoisfer,  431  Sutter 
Street,  near  Powell. 


V 


AN  NESS  THEATRE  'zfsSr 

The  Leading  Playhouse  Phone  Market  500 


Tonight,    Sunday    Night,   and 

ALL   NEXT   WEEK 

Matinee  Saturday 

GEO.    M.    COHAN 

HIS    ROYAL  FAMILY  and    100  others  in 
the  landslide  of  joy 

THE  YANKEE  PRINCE 

A   laugh    in   every   line   and   the   lines   are   close 
together 
Seats,  $2  to  50c 
Dec.    13— FRITZI    SCHEFF. 


V 


ALENCIA  THEATRE  vS;--;»"' 

PHONE  MARKET  17 


This   Sat.   aft.   and   eve. — Last  Times  of  Charles 

Cherry  in   "The    Bachelor" 
Starting    Sun.    mat.,    Dec.    5 — For   Two    Weeks 

Regular    Matinee    Saturday 

John    P.    Slocum's  presentation  of  the  brilliant 

New    York   comic-opera   triumph 

THE  GAY  MUSICIAN 

By  Julian  Edwards.  With  Miss  Texas  Guinan 
and  a  select  all-star  cast  of  prominent  favorites. 
Splendid  chorus,  beautiful  show  girls,  mag- 
nificent costumes,  augmented  orchestra. 

Night  prices,  50c  to  $1.50.  Saturday  mati- 
nee, 25c  to  $1.  Seats  at  theatre  and  Emporium. 

Next— "THE    MAN    FROM   HOME." 


lftfbR*V/     ELLIS  at  FILLMORE 

<t™^^     /=>HONE  -  W£S  T  /I9+ 
GOTTLOB,    MARX    &    CO.,    Managers 


"The   play   of    the  year." — Examiner. 

TONIGHT,  and  all  this  and  next  week 

Every  night,    including    Sunday 

Matinee    Saturday    Only 

THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  SEASON 

WRIGHT   LORIMER 

In    the   wonderful    Biblical   drama 

THE  SHEPHERD  KING 

Prices,    25c    to    $1-50.      Seats    now    selling. 


Novelty    Theatre 

O'Farrell  St.  at  Steiner 


George  Hamlin 

The  Great  Tenor 
This  Sunday  afternoon  at  2:30  and 
Tuesday  evening  at  8:15 
Seats  $1.50  and  SI. 00.  at  Sher- 
man. Clay  &   Co.'s.  Sunday   ai 
theatre. 


HAMLIN  IN  OAKLAND 

Wednesday  afternoon  at  Ye  Liberty 


Baldwin  Piano  used. 


FRITZ 

KREISLER 

The  Master-Violinist 
Sunday   iftenxoo.  Dec.   12:   Thursday 
eft.  Dm.  16.  and  Sunday  after- 
noon. Dec  19 
Seau  S2.00.  $1.50,    $1.00.   at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s.      Ready 
next  Wednesday. 

KREISLER  IN  OAKLAND 

Fiidar  afternoon.  Dec  1 7,  it  Ye  Iter! j  , 


az—  SEMBRICH 


NEW  CALIFORNIA 
JOCKEY  CLUB 

a   OAKLAND 
RACE  TRACK 

On    Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  Fridays, 
Saturdays 

Six  races  on  each  of  these  days,  rain  or 
shine.      First   race  at    1  :40  p.   m. 

Admission,    men    $2,    ladies  $1. 

For  special  trains  stopping  at  the  track,  take 
Southern  Pacific  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  Street; 
leave  at  12  m.:  thereafter  every  twenty  minutes 
until    1:40  p.   m. 

No  smoking  in   the  last    I  h  are 

reserved    for   ladies   and   their 
THOMAS   II.    WILLI. 

PERCY  W.  TREAT,   S< 


dsu 


THE    ARGONAUT 


December  4,  1909. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


It  really  seems  as  though  we  shall  have  to 
forbid  women  from  entering  theatres  at  all 
or  else  provide  a  kind  of  anteroom  jury  who 
will  see  to  it  that  there  is  nothing  in  their 
costume  or  toilet  that  will  mar  the  pleasure 
of  others.  A  long  and  stern  fight  was  waged 
before  the  offending  hat  could  be  laid  low. 
and  this  was  due  not  so  much  to  selfishness 
as  to  a  sheer  inability  to  believe  that  the 
male. theatre-goer  would  rather  gaze  upon  the 
stage  than  upon  the  hat.  Now  there  is  an- 
other complaint  to  be  registered.  What  shall 
it  profit  us  to  get  rid  of  the  offending  hat 
if  the  hair  under  the  hat  may  be  piled  up  to 
form  an  equally  efficacious  screen? 

The  trouble  has  come  to  a  climax  in  one  of 
the  large  Southern  cities.  An  indignant  play- 
goer writes  to  the  newspapers  to  complain 
that  his  view  was  obstructed  by  a  lady  who 
wore  "a  rhapsody  of  Tetrazzini  curls  extend- 
ing from  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  her 
right  ear  to  the  uppermost  regions  of  her 
head."  If  he  tried  to  dodge  the  obstruction 
he  met  with  a  similar  difficulty  from  a  lady 
who  "had  a  bunch  of  hirsute  foliage  that 
looked  like  a  stack  of  golden  hay  on  a  North 
Dakota  wheat  farm."  If  he  twisted  in  the 
other  direction  he  was  headed  off  by  a  third 
fair  one  "who  sprouted  imitation  hair  or- 
chards on  both  sides  of  her  head  and  a  regu- 
lar limousine  of  near-hair  on  top." 

There  is  no  help  for  it.  Women  who  go  to 
theatres  must  be  asked  to  remove  their  hair 
as  well  as  their  hats.  The  hair  must  be  either 
checked  at  the  door  or  skewered  to  the  front 
seat  as  is  now  done  to  the  hat.  When  the 
ladies  of  Paris  were  first  asked  to  remove 
their  hats  in  the  theatre  it  was  found  that 
the  hair  came  with  them,  and  although  there 
was  a  temporary  unwillingness  thus  to  dis- 
close the  secrets  of  the  toilet  the  arrangement 
was  an  admirable  one,  and  it  might  be  fol- 
lowed here  with  advantage.  It  does  not  really 
matter  whether  the  hair  is  attached  to  the 
head  or  to  the  hat,  since  every  one  knows 
that  it  is  attached  to  something.  Let  it  then 
be  avowedly  an  appurtenance  of  the  hat  and 
removable  simultaneously  with  the  hat. 


There  seems  no  good  reason  why  the 
extreme  of  democratic  and  republican  sim- 
plicity should  be  inconsistent  with  neat  attire 
and  an  irreproachable  toilet.  The  President 
of  a  republic  should  avoid  foppishness  and 
costly  display,  but  on  the  other  hand  he 
should  with  equal  care  refrain  from  a  slovenly 
appearance.  He  should,  in  other  words,  be 
neat  but  not  gaudy,  avoiding  alike  the  exag- 
gerations that  lie  at  either  end  of  the  scale. 

This  is  a  lesson  not  yet  learned  by  Presi- 
dent Fallieres  of  France,  who  is  getting  him- 
self into  hot  water  by  a  certain  personal  neg- 
ligence that  offends  the  fastidious  eyes  of 
.the  people.  His  clothes  suggest  the  ready- 
made  store  rather  than  the  Elysee  tailor,  his 
beard  is  so  ill-trimmed  as  to  indicate  an  in- 
terregnum in  the  official  barber,  and  while  he 
is  not  to  be  blamed  for  a  somewhat  unfortu- 
nate shape  that  is  accentuated  by  advancing 
years,  it  is  felt  that  he  might  call  to  his  aid 
the  resources  of  sartorial  science  to  conceal 
an  embonpoint  that  is  sometimes  to  be  found 
even  among  the  frugal  and  the  abstemious.  If 
M.  Fallieres  would  but  have  his  beard  trimmed 
by  some  one  who  knows  how  to  do  it,  if  he 
would  seek  competent  counsel  in  his  choice  of 
a  tie,  and  if  he  would  change  his  shirt  upon 
the  first  appearance  of  wrinkles,  all  would  be 
well,  but  as  things  are  going  now  it  is  felt 
that  his  usefulness  is  drawing  to  a  close. 

Politically  speaking,  M.  Fallieres  is  a  good 
president,  but  what  are  politics  compared 
with  dress?  The  precedents  are  all  in  favor 
of  rigidity  in  the  matter  of  attire,  and  prece- 
dents must  not  be  overlooked.  M.  Loubet  was 
irreproachable  in  this  respect,  and  Carnot, 
Grevy,  and  Thiers  well  knew  what  was  due 
to  them  and  to  the  tailor.  MacMahon  always 
wore  a  military  uniform  which  well  became 
his  figure,  but  Fallieres  is  ordinarily  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  well-to-do  farmers  who 
come  to  Paris  on  fete  days,  and  the  soul  of 
the  good  Parisian   is  correspondingly  grieved. 

Fallieres  made  a  grave  mistake  in  connec- 
tion with  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  his 
private  secretary.  He  allowed  the  minister 
Oi  finance  to  appoint  his  new  son-in-law  to  a 
lucrative  post  in  the  financial  service,  and 
this  was  a  shock  to  the  proprieties  that  has 
never  been  forgotten.  It  is  a  sort  of  tradition 
in  France  that  those  who  serve  the  people 
must  do  so  without  reward,  and  while  salaries 
are  necessarily  attached  to  positions  demand- 
ing technical  knowledge  or  ceremonial,  they 
are  none  the  less  considered  as  being  almost  a 
departure  from  what  is  right.  For  example, 
the  French  mayors  receive  no  salary,  although 
their  duties  are  peculiarly  responsible  in 
France,  including  even  the  control  of  troops, 
and  as  a  general  rule  municipal  officers  of  all 
kinds  give  their  services  gratuitously  and,  it 
may  be  said,  efficiently.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  fitness  of  the  President's  son- 
in  law  for  the  place  that  was  given  to  him, 
but  it  was  fel*  to  be  a  serious  breach  of  good 
faith,  coming  just  at  the  time  when  it  did. 

i    the    subject    of    French    affairs 

c      spare  a  word   of  commendation 

L-    who    presided   at   the   Steinheil 

In.,    has    fallen    under   the   grievous 


disfavor  of  some  of  the  fashionable  ladies  of 
Paris  for  his  refusal  to  give  them  tickets  of 
admission  to  the  courtroom. 

In  rejecting  several  hundreds  of  requests 
for  admission  M.  de  Valles  was  quite  frank 
as  to  his  reasons.  He  said  that  he  would 
allow  no  women  in  court  simply  because 
women  did  not  know  how  to  behave  in  court. 
Upon  the  occasion  of  other  sensational  trials 
in  Paris  these  women  had  come  into  court 
"with  extravagant  hats,  opera  glasses,  and 
parcels  of  cakes  and  sandwiches"  so  that  the 
public  was  scandalized.  Therefore  M.  de 
Valles  would  have  no  more  of  it,  and  the 
curiosity  bitten  swarm  could  get  their  in- 
formation from  the  newspapers  or  not  at  all. 
And  it  may  be  said  here  that  the  French 
newspapers,  in  spite  of  their  reputation,  gave 
a  far  more  restrained  report  of  the  Steinheil 
trial  than  the  San  Francisco  newspapers  gave 
of  the  Alma  Bell  case  or  the  Thaw  case. 

The  women  who  were  thus  excluded — pre- 
sumably most  of  them  of  the  demi-monde 
class,  for  no  one  but  a  potential  demi-mon- 
daine  would  wish  to  attend  such  a  trial — 
are  highly  indignant.  A  popular  actress  is 
quoted  as  saying:  "It  is  disgraceful  to  abol- 
ish complimentary  tickets  for  these  great 
cases  at  the  Assize  Court.  Never  again  will 
I  send  theatre  tickets  to  a  lawyer!"  Another 
lady  said,  "What  a  pity  !  I  had  ordered  such 
a  nice  little  hat — a  perfect  hat  for  the  assizes  ! 
— -with   two  grouse   feathers  in  it." 

M.  de  Valles  cares  nothing  for  feminine 
indignation  and  his  example  might  well  be 
followed  elsewhere.  There  is  something  more 
than  a  suspicion  that  sensational  trials  in 
America  are  deliberately  expanded  and  am- 
plified for  the  amusement  of  the  very  class 
of  ghoulish  women  excluded  by  the  French 
judge,  and  that  a  big  trial  is  officially  re- 
garded as  a  public  exhibition  that  must  be 
neither    suppressed    nor    curtailed. 


Senator  Tillman  has  been  in  trouble  again 
way  down  in  South  Carolina.  When  the 
President  was  at  Columbia  a  banquet  was 
tendered  to  him  at  a  price  of  $10  per  plate. 
The  senator  objected  to  the  expenditure,  and 
he  expressed  his  sentiments  with  that  delicate 
and  exquisite  courtesy  for  which  he  is  justly 
famed.  Moreover,  he  refused  to  attend  the 
banquet,  doubtless  knowing  of  some  more  ad- 
vantageous way  in  which  the  money  could  be 
spent.  But  having  invited  some  guests  to 
his  own  house  in  Trenton,  he  found  to  his 
consternation  that  he  had  no  champagne,  and 
so  he  hurried  away  to  get  some.  But  Sena- 
tor Tillman  himself  was  instrumental  in  pass- 
ing a  law  empowering  the  governor  to  close 
all  liquor-dealing  places  during  occasions  of 
public  rejoicing,  and  as  the  President's  visit 
came  under  that  head  there  was  no  cham- 
pagne  to  be   bought. 

But  there  is  no  use  in  being  a  senator  if 
you  have  no  pull,  so  Mr.  Tillman  went  at  once 
to  the  governor's  secretary  in  the  hope  of 
getting  the  new  law  abolished,  or  abrogated, 
or  postponed,  or  waived.  After  all,  what  is 
a  law  among  friends,  especially  when  the 
law  is  your  own.  But  the  secretary  could  or 
would  do  nothing  in  the  matter  except  to  sug- 
gest that  the  senator  borrow  some  champagne 
from  friends,  and  this  was  easier  said  than 
done,  inasmuch  as  the  senator  had  no  friends 
— at  least  not  champagne  friends.  So 
eventually  the  secretary,  with  a  tender  com- 
passion in  his  heart,  went  out  himself  and 
borrowed  a  couple  of  bottles  and  gave  them 
to  the  senator,  who  hurried  home  with  them, 
and  joy   was   unrefined. 


The  University  of  Chicago  has  started  a 
school  for  the  training  of  waiters,  and  at  the 
first  glance  this  seems  to  be  a  commendable 
proceeding.  And  yet  it  would  seem  that  the 
waiter  who  is  anxious  to  learn  his  trade  is 
already  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  will  certainly  never  belong  to  the  brigade 
of  those  who  can  take  away  a  customer's  ap- 
petite with   a   glance. 

Some  of  the  rules  laid  down  at  the  uni- 
versity will  appeal  to  the  heart  of  the  average 
diner.  The  student  is  told  not  to  handle 
bread  with  his  fingers  when  taking  it  from 
the  tray,  not  to  break  the  yolks  of  fried  or 
poached  eggs,  not  to  brush  crumbs  on  to  the 
floor,  not  to  slam  things  down  on  the  table, 
not  to  read  newspapers  while  on  duty,  not 
to  lean  over  the  back  of  a  customer's  chair. 
All  these  things  arouse  murderous  instincts 
in  the  heart  of  the  diner  and  should  be 
avoided. 

But  the  rule  of  rules,  the  golden  rule  of 
the  restaurant,  is  as  follows:  "A  waiter 
should  never  leave  any  customer  after  serv- 
ing an  order  until  he  knows  that  he  has  the 
necessary  silverware  to  eat  with  and  a  glass 
of  water."  Here  and  at  once  we  get  to  the 
heart  of  human  misery  as  found  in  the  restau- 
rant. Who  has  not  writhed  under  the  igno- 
miny of  persuading  the  waiter  to  notice  our 
insignificance,  only  to  find  after  he  has  served 
the  order  with  the  rush  and  the  rattle  of  an 
express  train  that  we  must  either  await  a 
further  act  of  condescension  or  revert  to 
primal  instincts  and  worry  the  food  with  our 
fingers. 

Of  course  there  are  a  dozen  other  rules 
that  ought  to  be  included  and  that  are  not. 
For  example,  the  waiter  who  gets  fat  should 
abandon  his  calling  at  once  and  become  a 
lawyer  or  a  clergyman.  A  fat  waiter  is  in- 
tolerable.    Every  waiter  should  submit  to  the 


ministrations  of  a  manicurist  twice  a  week 
and  should  "be  gently  encouraged  in  the  di- 
rection of  soap  and  water  several  times  a 
day.  We  have  no  wish  lo  identify  him  by 
the  anthropometrical  mark  of  his  thumb  upon 
the  edge  of  the  plate.  We  do  not  wish  to 
identify  him  at  all. 

But  what  about  the  waitress?  Are  there 
no  rules,  no  training,  no  discipline  for  the 
Hebes  who  honor  us  with  their  scorn  and 
give  to  us  such  moments  as  they  can  spare 
from  the  maintenance  of  their  attractions? 
Might  it  not  be  suggested  to  them  that  the 
uncomely  ones  among  us  are  as  much  at  the 
mercy  of  their  gastronomic  necessities  as  the 
comely  and  that  even  the  plainest  among  us 
must  eat?  Truly  the  waitress  has  much  to 
learn,  but  suggestions  flock  to  the  mind  in 
such  numbers  that  they  may  well  be  post- 
poned. 

The  English  dukes  whose  tears  are  drop- 
ping into  their  soup  at  the  prospect  of  paying 
taxes  have  some  puerile  ways  of  showing 
their  grief.  Among  them  is  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  whose  yearly  income  is  abnut 
$1,500,000.  The  duke  has  been  accustomed  to 
subscribe  $5  a  year  to  a  local  football  club, 
but  this  year  he  announces  that  he  can  not 
afford  to  continue  the  practice  in  view  of  the 
new  budget.  Twenty  members  of  Parliament 
have  therefore  publicly  subscribed  a  quarter  of 
a   dollar   each    in   order   to   help    the   suffering 


duke  over  the  rough  place  in  his  finances,  and 
so  the  football  team  will  get  its  $5  as  usual. 
Another  destitute  aristocral  is  the  Duke  of 
Bedford.  The  income  of  this  poor  creature  is 
only  $2,000,000  a  year,  and  it  is  simply  im- 
possible for  him  to  pay  taxes  and  to  make 
both  ends  meet.  When  his  eldest  son  came 
of  age  a  few  weeks  ago  he  intended  lo  give 
a  lea  of  celebration  to  his  tenants — probably 
it  would  have  been  a  second  brew  at  that — 
but  he  has  now  issued  a  circular  to  the  effect 
that  the  tea  must  be  abandoned,  as  he  simply, 
can  not  afford  it.  So  the  tenants  go  without 
their   tea. 


In  the  early  seventies  of  the  last  century 
Adelaide  Ristori  made  her  debut  as  an  Eng- 
lish-speaking actress  in  the  sleep  scene  from 
"Macbeth"  wearing  an  enormous  bustle. 
There  is  neither  documentary  evidence  nor 
tradition  that  eleventh-century  Scotch  queens 
were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  rest  with  such 
accompaniments,  but  the  woman  in  even  so 
great  an  artist  as  Mine.  Ristori  could  not 
afford  to  let  herself  be  seen  in  public  without 
one  of  those  bustles  that  were  so  hugely  the 
fashion    in   those   days. 


Wife — If  you  come  home  drunk  again  I'll 
never  speak  to  you  as  long  as  I  live.  Hubby 
— You  sh-sh -shouldn't  put  temptation  in  my 
way,  my  dear. — Brooklyn  Life. 


HOLIDAY  OFFERING 
EXTRAORDINARY  SALE 

1SOO  Oriental  Rugs 

At  Unprecedented  Reductions 


SAVING  TO 
PURCHASERS 


25%  to  40% 


To    Reduce    Our    Immense    Stock    Before    Inventory 

An  Oriental  Rug  is  a  most  Appropriate,  Acceptable 
and  Lasting  Christmas  Gift.  Purchases  made  now 
will  be  held  for  delivery  Christmas  Week. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  FROM  $10.°°  UPWARDS 
EVERY  RUG  CARR/ES  OUR    USUAL  GUARANTEE 

W.    &    J.    SLOANE 

216-228   SUTTER   STREET 

Also  New  York  and  Washington,  D.   C. 


WINTER  TRAVEL 

a  comfort  and  delight  via  the 

SUNSET 
ROUTE 

Between  San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans 
by  way  of  Los  Angeles  and  El  Paso 


Oil-burning    locomotives — No    soot — No    cinders. 

Over  the  road  of  a  thousand  wonders. 

One-hundred-mile  ride  along  the  ocean  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Through  South- 
ern California  Orange  Groves — Rice,  cotton  and  sugar  fields  of  Texas  and 
Louisiana.     Picturesque  bayous — the  Teche — Land  of  Evangeline. 

Through  drawing-room  sleepers — berths,  sections,  drawing-rooms.  Dining,  par- 
lor and  observation  car  service.     Steam  heated  and  electric  lighted  throughout. 

Through  tourist  car  service  to  New  Orleans,  Washington,  Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis  and    Chicago. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

Flood  Building  Market  St.  Ferry  Depot 

Third  and  Townsend  Sts.  Depot 

Broadway  and  Thirteenth   Sts.     -     Oakland 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Frederick  the  Great,  wishing  to  humiliate 
his  physician,  asked,  "How  many  men,  my 
doctor,  have  you  sent  into  the  other  world  ?" 
"Not  nearly  so  many  as  your  majesty,"  was 
the  retort ;   "hut   with   infinitely  less  glory." 

The  young  married  man  had  been  on  the 
road  about  a  year.  He  had  just  told  his  wife 
that  the  firm  had  given  him  a  position  in 
the  store  and  he  would  not  have  to  travel 
any  more.  "Oh,  won't  that  be  fine,  George," 
she  exclaimed.  "Now  we'll  be  married  again 
and  settle  down  !" 


One  of  the  New  Jersey  representatives  in 
Congress,  very  much  addicted  to  apparel  of 
the  variety  known  as  "loud,"  was  on  his  way 
to  the  Capitol  one  day  when  he  encountered 
Senator  Depew.  "If  you're  going  to  the  Capi- 
tol," said  the  senator,  "we  might  as  well  walk 
together."  "I'm  not  going  there  just  yet," 
said  the  representative.  "I  must  first  stop  to 
see  my  tailor  about  a  new  overcoat."  "The 
tailor !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Depew,  in  mock  as- 
tonishment. "Why.  Jim,  it  has  always  been 
my  understanding  that  you  were  clothed  by  a 
costumer !" 

A  traveler  in  Russia  noticed  that  the  train 
was  all  decorated  with  flags  and  banners,  and 
at  every  station  stood  a  company  of  soldiers 
and  a  band  playing  the  national  anthem.  He 
inquired  of  the  guard  whether  this  was  the 
usual  custom.  The  latter  replied  in  a  con- 
fidential tone:  "I  don't  mind  "telling  you, 
sir,  but  in  the  strictest  confidence,  be  it  un- 
derstood, that  a  carriage  in  this  train  has  been 
engaged  for  his  majesty.  But  his  majesty,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  won't  set  off  till  this  even- 
ing. Thus  the  plot  hatched  against  him  may 
take  effect  on  this  train,  you  see,  and  our 
gracious  sovereign  will  be  saved." 


Senator  Tillman  at  a  recent  banquet  told 
this  story:  "The  pastor  of  a  Tallapoosa 
church,"  he  began,  "said  rather  pointedly 
from  the  pulpit  one  Sunday  morning:  'Ah 
sutny  am  rej'iced  to  see  Bruddah  Calhoun 
White  in  de  chu'ch  once  mo'.  Ah's  glad 
Bruddah  Calhoun  ha'  saw  de  error  of  his 
ways  at  lawst,  fo'  dere  is  mo'  joy  obah  one 
sinnah   dat  repenteth   dan   obah   de  ninety   an' 

nine '     But  at  this  point  Brother  Calhoun 

White  interrupted  angrily :  'Oh,'  said  he, 
from  his  seat,  'de  ninety  an1  nine  needn't 
crow.  Ah  could  tell  some  things  erbout  de 
ninety  an'  nine  ef  Ah  wanted  ter.'  " 


He  had  courted  her  for  years,  never  miss- 
ing his  evening  call,  and  finally  was  landed. 
On  the  day  of  the  marriage  a  friend  ob- 
served the  bridegroom  wandering  about  his 
new  front  yard  in  a  restless  manner,  and  with 
a  very  dejected  expression.  "Why,  what's 
the  matter,  old  man?"  he  asked.  "You  should 
be  the  happiest  man  alive,  for  today  at  least, 
and  you  look  like  a  mute  at  a  funeral."  The 
bridegroom  started.  "Er — of  course,  I  am 
very  happy  !"  he  asserted.  "Then,  why  these 
glooms?"  "Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth.  Bill," 
the  bridegroom  said  in  a  burst  of  confidence, 
'I  was  just  wondering  where  I  am  to  spend 
my  evenings  hereafter!" 

Lord  Charles  Beresford  is  devoid  of  any 
suspicion  of  "side"  or  nonsense.  At  the  close 
of  one  of  Lord  Charles's  meetings  at  York, 
at  the  time  he  was  wooing  that  constituency, 
a  solemn  and  sedate  old  clergyman  who  had 
been  seated  on  the  platform  came  up  to  the 
candidate  and  said  with  much  gravity:  "Al- 
low me.  Lord  Charles,  the  pleasure  of  shaking 
hands  with  you.  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
confirmed,  many  years  ago,  by  your  respected 
uncle,  the  primate  of  all  Ireland."  Lord 
Charles  instantly  shouted  in  stentorian  tones 
to  his  brother,  who  was  near  the  door  at  the 
other  end  of  the  hall:  "Bill!  Bill!  Here's 
a  parson  who  says  he  was  confirmed  by  old 
Uncle  John  ;  come  up  here  and  have  a  talk 
with  him  !" 


Mrs.  Finletter  and  her  husband  had  just 
moved  into  a  fifteen-dollar  seven-room  house. 
The  first  Sunday  morning  there,  as  Mr.  Fin- 
letter  sat  with  his  newspaper  on  his  little 
porch,  and  all  the  neighbors  on  both  sides  of 
the  street  sat  with  their  newspapers  on  their 
little  porches,  Mrs.  Finletter  suddenly  came 
to  the  front  door  and  shouted  at  her  husband 
in  a  loud,  vexed  tone:  "Hilary  Finletter,  will 
you  or  will  you  not  come  in  to  luncheon  ? 
The  champagne  is  nearly  flat  and  you  know 
how  soon  a  dish  of  terrapin  gets  cold  !"  Fin- 
letter tossed  down  the  comic  section  and  hur- 
ried indoors  with  a  dazed  smile.  "What  are 
you  kidding  me  for?"  he  asked  as  he  looked 
at  the  rump  steak  and  potatoes  on  the  dining 
table.  "It's  not  you,  Hilary,  I'm  kidding." 
said  his  wife.     "It's  the  neighbors." 

The  car  was  crowded,  but  all  the  women 
had  seats.  On  the  platform  was  a  middle 
,-iged  man,  apparently  rcspuctable.  On  a  side 
seat  was  a  girl  in  old  rose,  with  checks  to 
match.  The  man  on  the  platform  caught  her 
eye  for  a  moment,  and  threw  a  frantic  kiss. 
The  girl  first  smiled,  then  blushed  furiously. 
He    threw    another,    and    she    turned    away    a 


crimsoned  face.  "That  will  about  do  for  you," 
said  the  big,  rawboned  conductor.  "Go  home 
to  your  wife."  This  didn't  seem  to  worry 
the  apparently  respectable  man,  and,  catching 
a  glint  from  the  girl's  eyes,  he  threw  another 
kiss.  She  turned  her  face  to  study  carefully 
a  toque  hat  across  the  car.  At  the  Manhattan 
end  of  the  bridge  the  girl  rose  to  leave  the  car. 
The  man  who  was  trying  to  flirt  with  her  also 
faced  the  sliding  door.  By  that  time  all  eyes 
were  on  the  pair,  the  conductor  was  mad  all 
through  and  a  couple  of  passengers  edged 
dangerously  close.  The  girl  in  old  rose  took 
the  arm  of  the  apparently  respectable  man, 
and  said  in  a  silvery  voice  that  all  could 
hear :  "Oh,  papa,  how  could  you !"  Then 
everybody  laughed  at  a  joking  father  and  a 
lovely  daughter. 

THE   MERRY  MUSE. 

Semper  Idem. 
WllO    is    ibis   ^assy    guy, 
Carrying    an    assegai? 

Just   llic   same   old   jjus^v    guy 
Thai  used   to  hunt  the  brabsy  lie. 

Then  lie  carried  liis  big  stick; 
Now   of  spears  he   takes   his  pick. 
Then   the  liars   used    to   kick, 
Now  the  lions  perish  quick. 

When  he  throws  his  assegai 
All    the   beestes   quiekly   die; 
For   he   is  the  sassy   guy, 
Willi  Lhe  same  obi  glassy  eye, 
That  could  always  spot  a   lie 
Or  catch  the  liar  on  the  fly. 

Oh,    the  brassy,    gassy    guy, 
With    his    classy    assegai! 

— St.    Louis   Republic. 


Turning  the  Tables. 
Ah,   husband,   do   not  scold   your  wife 

And  make  Iter  poor  heart  ache, 
IJecause  she  can't  build  pics   like  those 

Your  mother  used  to  bake — 

That    is   unless   you're  quite   prepared 
To    see   the    whole   thing   through, 

And   buy   her   seal-skin   sacquc   just   as 
Her   father   used   to  do. 

— Merchant    Traveler. 


At  the  Opera. 
ACT    I. 

Sh-h-h:      There    goes    the    curlain !      Goodness    gra- 
cious,   but    it's    dark! 
I'd  much  prefer  to  have  the  lights  stay  on  so  we 
could — Hark! 
Just     listen     to     the     cellos     there — are     they     not 
simply    grand  ? 
Why,    Ponci    seems    to    have    a    cold!       I    hardly 
understand 
A    word    he    sings — Oh,    by    the    way,    what    is   the 
bill   tonight? 
Ah,    surely,    yes,    it's    "La    Boheme" — I    had    for- 
gotten quite. 
It's  such  a  favorite  of  mine;  in  fact,  I  simply  dote 
On     everything     of     Mendelssohn's,     yes,     every 
single   note! 
And    best   of    all's    the    Jewel    Song;    just    wait    till 
you  hear  that. 
I    hope   that    Ponci's    in    good    voice   and   doesn't 
get  it   flat.  * 

Last    year — Ah,    bravo,    splendid,    Ponci!      Was    it 
not   divine? 
Come — encore,     Ponci!       Bravo,     bravo!       Isn't 
Ponci   fine? 


Sb-h-h!      There     goes     the     curtain — see,      there's 
Kremstad  on  the  stage! 
She's  getting  thin  and,   really,  dear,   I  think  she 
shows  her  age. 
I'm  told  she's  paid  eight  hundred  for  each  evening 
she  appears; 
Just  think  of  that — Who  is  that  man  with  Lord 
and   Lady  Meeres? 
It    can't    be    Harry    Courtleigh,    for    they    cut    him 
dead    last    night; 
I  don't  know  why   they  did    it,    but    I'm   sure  it 
served   him   right. 
Oh,    why    must    all    the    lights   be   down   just    when 
we   wish    to   see 
What's    going    on    around    us?      I,  •  for    one,    can 
not    agree 
That  darkness  helps  to — What  has  happened?     Oh, 
yes,    that  duet — 
Splendid,    yes,    indeed,    why,    listen,    they're    ap- 
plauding yet! 
Glorious!      Magnificent!      Now,    wasn't    it    divine? 
Ah,  bravo,   Kremstad!      Encore,   Kremstad!    Isn't 
Kremstad  fine? 


Sh-h-h!      There  goes  the  curtain — now    we   inns!   be 
very  still; 
This    act    is    full    of    death    and    tears— Mcphisto 
comes   to   kill 
Fair     Marguerite — Oh,     doesn't    he?       Let's    see  — 
Why,  yes,  you're  right; 
It's  '"La  Boheme" — I  quite  forgot — I'm  all  upset 
tonight. 
These    tragic    things    get    on    my    nerves    and    hold 
me  in  a  spell; 
I  get  so  fully  lost  in  them  that  I  can  hardly  tell 
My    name    or    who    is    with    me.      Have    you    ever 
heard    Saloam? 
Well,  any  time  she's  on  the  stage  you'll  not  (bid 
me  at  home. 
It's    quite    the    best    of    Strauss's    works,    especially 
that   hit 
Of  swinging  waltz,  the   Danube   Blue — the  dance 
that  made  a  hit! 
Why,   look,    the  curtain's  coming  down!      Ah,  yes, 
■t   was   divine! 
The  Opera  is  just  ton     S.-iy,   where  are  we  going 
to   dine? 

Guernsey    \  'an     Riper,    in    Smart    Set. 

Hirschman  &  Co. 

Juwders  and  Silversmiths.  Now  at  220  Grant 
Avenue  with  a  greatly  increased  selection  in 
all  departments. 


CURES 

«€ADAC«€S 

104,25t\5<H  8c$1°9  Bottles. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

No.  4  MONTGOMERY  STREET 


Capital,     Surplus    and    Undivided 

Profits    $10,868,154.20 

Deposits 20,612,588.66 

Cash  and   Sight  Exchange 10,915,762.32 

Isaias    W.    Hellman President 

I.    W.    Hellman,  Jr.  ..  .Vice-President 

F.    L.    Lipman Vice-President 

Frank    B.    King Cashier 

George    Grant Asst.    Cashier 

W.    McGavin Asst.    Cashier 

E.  L.  Jacobs Asst.  Cashier 

DIRECTORS 

ISAIAS    W.    HELLMAN  F.    L.    LIPMAN 

LEON   SLOSS  WM.    F.    HERKIN 

C.    DE    GUIGNE  F.    W.    VAN   SICKLEN 

PERCY   T.    MORGAN  JAMES    L.    FLOOD 

DUDLEY    EVANS  H.    E.   LAW 

I.    W.    HELLMAN,    JR.  J.    HENRY    MEYER 

WM.     HAAS  CHAS.    J.     DEERING 
E.    H.    HARR1MAN 

Customers  of  this  Bank  are  offered  every  facility  i 
prudenl  banking..     New  accounts  are  invited. 


The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 

N.  E.  cor.  Pine  and  Sansome  Streets 

CAPITAL $4,000,000 

SURPLUS 1,350,000 

Sig  Greenebaum,  President;  H.  Fleishhacker, 
Vice-President  and  Manager;  Jos.  Friedlander, 
Vice-President;  C.  F.  Hunt,  Vice-President; 
R.  Altschul,  Cashier;  A.  Hochstein,  Assistant 
Cashier;  F.  E.  Beck,  Assistant  Cashier;  I. 
Steinhart,   Chairman  of  Finance  Committee. 


PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC 
PACIFIC  TEL.  AND  TEL. 

BONDS 

COMMON  AND  PREFERRED  STOCK 

SUTRO  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1858 

412  MONTGOMERY  ST. 


J.  C.WILSON 

MEMBER 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

THE  STOCK  AND   BOND  EXCHANGE  OF  5.  F. 

CORONADA 

Cor.  Loma  and  Orange  Ave. 

Mills  Building  Hotel  Alexandra 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS    ANGELES 


MOVED 


Gladding,  McBean  &  Co. 

CLAY  PRODUCTS 

OFFICE 
311-317  CROCKER  BUILDING 

WAREHOUSE 
147-151  MINNA  STREET 

Between  New  Montgomery  and  Third 
San  Francisco,  Cat. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established    1850  OF  HARTFORD 

Cash    Capital    $1,000,000 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holdcrs 2,462,739 

Total  Cash   Assets 6,365,877 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH 

Manager    Pacific   Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL  BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

(THE  GERMAN   BANK) 
Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 

526   California  Street,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed    Capital    $   1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..      1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and    Contingent    Funds..      l.S04,498.68 

Deposits  June  30.   1909 36,793,234.04 

Total    Assets    39,435.681.38 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President, 
Emil  Rolite;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  As- 
sistant Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary, 
George  Tourny ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H. 
Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,  Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer,    Manager. 


rench  Savings 


Bank 


108  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 

Paid-up    Capital    $    600,000 

Total   Assets    4,270,800 

Strictly    a    Savings    Bank.      Open    Saturday 
Evening  from  7  to  8:30 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  1st  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
2d  Vice-President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  P. 
A.    Bergerot,   Attorney. 

Directors — N.  C.  Babin,  J.  A.  Bergerot. 
Charles  Carpy,  Arthur  Legallet,  G.  Beleney,  H. 
de  St.  Seine,  J.  M.  Dupas,  Leon  Bocqueraz,  1. 
E.  Artigues,  J.  S.  Godeau,  John  Ginty,  O.  Bozio. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

The  French-American  Bank  is  located  in  the 
same  building. 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

U.  S.  Assets $2,184,632 

"      Surplus 726,218 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT 
1004    merchants'   exchange 
SAN   FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  Kennv,  W.  L.  W.  Miller, 

Manager  Assistant  Manager 


Roy  C.  Ward 
Jas.  K.  Polk 


Jas.  W,  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORM  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street.  Phone  Douglas  2283 

San    Francisco,    Cal. 


BONESTELL  &  CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER   HOUSE 

118  to  124  First  Street,  corner  Minna, 

San  Francisco. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-110   Sutter  St.  French   Bank   Bid? 


PASSIONi 
PLAY    I 


EUROPE 


1*240 

'(60DAW) 
1    AND  UP. 


EDUCATIONAL  TOURS-PREPARATORY  READING 
THE  BOSTON  TRAVEL  SOCIETY 

203  Berkeley  BIdg..  Boston,  Mass. 


N.W. 

HALSEY  &  CO., 

BANKERS 

DEALERS  IN           O  g~\  "M  1"^  C 

HIGH  GRADE     D  \J  V\  \J  *J 

LIST  ON 
APPLICATION 

NEW  YORK 

49  Wall  St. 

PHILADELPHIA           CHICAGO 

1429  Chestnut  SL            152  Monroe  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
424  California  SL 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of   the   social   happenings    dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay    of    San    Francisco    will   be    found   in 
the   following   department : 

Events    are    crowding    thick    and     fast    on    the  | 
social    calendar    these    December    days,      and      the  | 
debutantes     are     entertaining     each     other     with     a  . 
spirit  which    will    serve   as  an    example   for    future  | 
generations    of    "buds."      The    "dancing    man       is  . 
of   course  one   of   the    questions  of   the   hour    with 
so   many   balls    taking   place,    but    he    seems    a    less  ( 
rare    quantity    than    usual    this    winter,    and    it    is 
even    hoped    that    a    man    who    will    pay    a    few    of 
his    social    debts    by    entertaining    a    bit    may    turn 
up    before   the    close    of    the    season. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Eileen 
Davis,  daughter  of  Colonel  Thomas  F.  Davis,  U. 
S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Davis,  to  Lieutenant  James  M. 
Cummins,  Twenty-Ninth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 
Their  wedding  will  take  place  at  Fort  Mackenzie 
in    January. 

The  engagement  is  announced-  of  Miss  Sidonia 
Furth,  daughter  of  Mr.  Jacob  Furth  of  Seattle, 
to  Captain  Alexander  Macomb  Wetherill,  U.  S.  A. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Lucy  Gwin  Coleman, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Barry  Coleman,  to  Mr.  Ger- 
main Vincent  will  take  place  at  the  home  of  the 
bride  in  San  Mateo  on  Tuesday  evening,  Decem- 
ber 14.  Miss  Christine  Pomeroy  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Livermore  will  act  as  bridesmaids.  After 
a  honeymoon  trip  to  Mr.  Vincent's  old  home  in 
New  Orleans  he  and  his  bride  will  make  their 
home  here. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Margaret  Stow,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Sherman  Stow  of  Santa  Barbara,  to  Mr. 
Edward  Bright  Bruce  took  place  on  Monday  in 
Yokohama.  After  their  honeymoon  in  Japan,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bruce  will  make  their  home  in  Manila. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Eleanor  Slate,  daughter 
of  Professor  Frederick  Slate  and  Mrs.  Slate,  to 
Mr.  Ernst  von  Loben  Sels  took  place  on  Wednes- 
day evening  last  at  the  home  of  the  bride  in 
Berkeley.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  R.  Brown  of  Oakland.  Miss  Mar- 
jorie  Slate  and  Miss  Virginia  von  Loben  Sels 
were  the  bridesmaids  and  Mr.  James  von  Loben 
Sels  was  the  best  man.  After  their  wedding  jour- 
ney Mr.  von  Loben  Sels  and  his  bride  will  live 
in    Berkeley. 

The  wedding  is  announced  of  Miss  Katharine 
Blaney  Elliott,  daughter  of  the  late  General,  W.  L. 
Elliott,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Valeria  Biddle  Elliott, 
granddaughter  of  the  late  Commodore  J.  D.  Elliott, 
U.  S.  N-,  and  Major  George  Blaney,  U.  S.  A., 
to  Herr  Eugen  Schule  of  Dresden,  Germany,  at 
Christ  Church,  Woburn  Square,  London.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  vicar,  the  Rev. 
A.  J.  Bestick.  The  bride  was  given  away  by  her 
sister,  Miss  Frances  Elliott,  and  Miss  Jacqueline 
Craig  of  Florence,  Italy,  was  the  maid  of  honor. 
After  the  ceremony  Herr  Schule  and  his  bride 
left  for  their  home  in  Dresden.  Among  the  San 
Franciscans  present  were  Mrs.  Thomas  Cunning- 
ham (Miss  Hilda  Castle)  and  Miss  Edith  Liver- 
more. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Gallois  will  entertain  at 
a  dinner  on  Friday  evening,  December  17,  at 
the  Fairmont  before  the  Greenway  ball. 

Miss  Ruth  Richards  will  be  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon on  Monday  next. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Hotaling  and  Miss  Jane  Hotaling 
will  entertain  at  a  tea  on  Thursday  afternoon 
next. 

The  first  of  the  Colonial  balls  took  place  on 
Wednesday   evening  last  at   the    St.    Francis. 

The  second  of  the  Friday  Night  dances  took 
place  last  night  (Friday)  at  Century  Hall.  The 
patronesses  are  Mrs.  James  Potter  Langhorne, 
Mrs.  George  F.  Ashton,  Mrs.  George  A.  Moore, 
Mrs.  Louis  F.  Monteagle,  and  Mrs.  Wakefield 
Baker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  McNear,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  McNear,  and  Miss  Miriam  McNear 
entertained  at  a  dance  on  Thursday  evening  at 
Century  Hall  in  honor  of  Miss  McNear's  debut. 
Miss  Cornelia  Kempff  was  the  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon at  the  Francisca  Club  on  Friday  of  last  week 
in    honor    of    Miss    Mattie    Milton. 

Miss  Jennie  Blair  entertained  at  a  luncheon  at 
the  Hillcrest  on  Tuesday  last  in  honor  of  Miss 
Elsie   Consmiller   of   Brooklyn,    New   York. 

Miss  Marian  Zeile  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
at    the    Fairmont    on    Monday   last. 

Miss  Helen    Sutton  was  the  hostess   at  a  lunch- 


I  eon  at  the  Claremont  Country  Club  on  Wedncs- 
I  day  of  last  week  in  honor  of  Miss  Ruth  Boenckc, 
Miss  Edith   Page,  and   Miss   Eleanor   Slate. 

Miss  Dorothy  Chapman  entertained  at  a  lunch- 
eon on  Wednesday  in  honor  of  Miss  Vera  dc 
Sabla. 

Miss  Dorothy  Van  Sicklen  was  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  on  Thursday  in  honor  of  Miss  Marian 
Zeile. 

Miss  Elva  de  Pue  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
on  Wednesday  in  honor  of  Miss  Marian  Zeile. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  entertained  at 
a  dinner  on  Thursday  of  last  week  at  their  home 
on    Broadway   and    Webster. 

Mr.  Thornwell  Mullally  was  the  host  at  a  din- 
ner at  the  Fairmont  on  Wednesday  evening  of 
last  week,  followed  by  a  theatre  party. 

Mr.    and  Mrs.    Baldwin   Wood   entertained  at  an 
informal  dinner  on   Friday   evening  of   last   week. 
Miss    Helen    Jones    entertained    at    a    dinner    on 
Wednesday   evening  before   the    Colonial   ball. 

Mrs.  Philip  E.  Bowles  entertained  at  a  tea 
on  last  Saturday  afternoon  at  the  Fairmont  in 
honor  of  her  daughter,  Miss  Amy  Bowles.  Assist- 
ing in  receiving  were  Mrs.  George  McNear,  Mrs. 
Seward  McNear,  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear,  Mrs.  H. 
M.  A.  Miller,  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller,  Mrs.  V.  H. 
Metcalf,  Miss  Ernestine  McNear,  Miss  Florence 
Hopkins,  Miss  Helen  Jones,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Woods,  Miss  Marian  Zeile,  Miss  Augusta  Foute, 
Miss  Elena  Brewer,  Miss  Dorothy  Chapman,  Miss 
Mary  Selby,  Miss  Louise  McCormick,  Miss  Maud 
Wilson,  Miss  Dorothy  Wood,  Miss  Dolly  Mac- 
Gavin,  Miss  Marian  Miller,  Miss  Mary  Keeney, 
Miss  Dorothy  Van  Sicklen,  Miss  Jeanne  Gal- 
lois, Miss  Harriett  Alexander,  Miss  Suzanne  Kirk- 
patrick,  Miss  Gladys  Wilson,  Miss  Jean  Tyson, 
Miss  Florence  Henshaw,  Miss  Ethel  Havemeyer, 
Miss  Eliza  McMullin,  Miss  Madeline  Clay,  Miss 
Josephine  Johnson,  and   Miss  Anna  Olney. 

Rear-Admiral  Richardson  Clover,  U.  S.  N-,  re- 
tired, and  Mrs.  Clover  entertained  at  a  reception 
on  Tuesday  last  at  their  home  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  honor  of  their  debutante  daughter,  Miss 
Eudora  Miller  Clover. 

Mrs,  Henry  Foster  Dutton  entertained  at  a 
bridge  party  yesterday  (Friday)  afternoon  at  the 
Fairmont. 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Bullard  and  Miss  Marie  Bullard 
entertained  at  a  tea  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at  their 
home  on  Pacific  Avenue.  They  were  assisted  in 
receiving  by  Mrs.  R.  H.  Postlethwaite,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Postlethwaite,  Miss  Miriam  Gibbons,  Miss 
Clara  Allen,  Miss  Dorothy  Boericke,  Miss  Joy 
Wilson,  Miss  Rowena  Wilson,  Miss  Olive  Craig, 
Miss  Ethelfleda  Mordecai,  Miss  Helen  Eloesser, 
Miss  Margaret  Carrigan,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Bull. 
Miss  Olive  Wheeler  gave  an  informal  tea  on 
Thursday  afternoon  in  honor  of  Miss  Ellis  Moon. 
Mrs.  Frederick  Fenwick  entertained  at  bridge 
on  Tuesday  afternoon  at  the  St.    Francis. 

Miss  Dorothy  Boericke  and  Miss  Ruth  Boericke 
entertained  at  a  bridge  party  on  Thursday  evening 
in   honor   of    Miss    Louise    McCormick. 


home  at  the  end  of  Pacific  Avenue  near  the  Pre- 
sidio   wall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Selfridge,  Jr.,  are  spend- 
ing the   winter   in    Berkeley. 

Mrs.  William  Fries  and  Miss  Dorothy  K.  Fries 
leave  their  apartments  at  the  Fairmont  on  Satur- 
day for  a  visit  in  New  York  and  the  East,  and 
then  on  to  Europe  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Charles  Pringle  left  on  Monday  for  Salt 
Lake  City,  after  a  brief  visit  to  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Edward   Pringle,    in   this  city. 

Mr.  Norman  Livermore  is  visiting  in  Galveston, 
Texas. 

Mrs.  Mary  Tobin  spent  Thanksgiving  at  San 
Mateo  as  the  guest  of  her  son,  Mr.  Richard 
Tobin. 

Mr.  Alfred  Wilcox  of  Los  Angeles  has  been 
visiting  here  recently. 

Mrs.  Peter  Martin  is  expected  to  arrive  from 
New    York  before  the   holidays. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  T.  Murphy  have  closed  their 
Burlingame  home  and  are  at  their  house  at  \  an 
Ness  and    Pacific  Avenues   for  the   winter. 

Mr.  William  Ronaldson  expects  to  leave  in  the 
near  future  for  a  six  months'  visit  to  England. 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Ponting  and  her  children  and  Miss 
Frances  Elliott  are  in  Dresden  for  an  indefinite 
stay. 

Miss  Ethel  Shorb  will  leave  in  the  near  future 
for  a  year's  stay  in   Europe. 

Mr.  William  Wolters  of  Los  Angeles  has  been 
spending  the  past  week  here. 

Mr.  Raymond  Ashton  has  returned,  after  a  stay 
of  two  years  in  Japan. 

Mr.  Frank  Preston  has  been  a  visitor  in  Santa 
Barbara    recently. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Hammond  have  been 
visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill  at  Menlo 
Park. 

Among  San  Francisco  registrations  at  Hotel  Del 
Monte  are  Mr.  O.  L.  Mayhood,  Mac  Adams, 
Kathrvn  George,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  E.  Rork,  Miss 
Rork.Miss  May  Welch,  Miss  Dorothy  Ellis,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  P.  McG.  McBean,  Mrs.  Henry  S. 
Keirsted,  Mrs.  B.  H.  Dibblee,  Mr.  Loring  Pick- 
ering, Mr.  R.  H.  Dibblee,  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Hay- 
den,  Mr.  II.  L.  Jennings,  Miss  A.  T.  Crowley, 
Miss  R.  E.  Dreyfus,  Mr.  A.  M.  Alexander,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Booth,  Miss  Kadah  Booth,  Mr. 
H.  D.  Pillsbury,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Van 
Fleet,  Mr.  and  Mrs.   C.  W.  Colby. 


Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Bishop  and  Mr.  Frank  Bishop 
left    on    Tuesday   last    for    Europe. 

Mrs.  George  Beaver  and  the  Misses  Beaver  are 
occupying  their  new  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  and 
Walnut    Street. 

Mrs.  James  Potter  Langhorne  left  on  Monday 
for  Colorado  Springs  to  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard Hammond  (formerly  Miss  Mary  Langhorne) 
until  after  the  holidays. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pelham  W.  Ames  are  spending 
the    winter    in    Dresden. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Kittle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Dibblee,  and  Mr.  Allen  Kittle  spent  the  Thanks- 
giving   holidays    at    Del    Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  John  I.  Taylor  have  arrived  from 
Boston  and  will  spend  the  winter  with  Mrs.  Tay- 
lor's parents,  Mr.   and   Mrs.   T.    C.   Van  Ness. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Polk  have  been  visiting 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Percy   Moore  at  Menlo   Park. 

Miss  Linda  Cadwalader  has  been  visiting  Miss 
Mary    Josselyn    at    Woodside. 

Miss  Jennie  Crocker  has  arrived  in  New  York 
from   England. 

Yicomte  and  Vicomtesse  Philippe  de  Tristan 
are  expected  to  arrive  from  Paris  this  month  and 
will  spend  the  winter  with  Mrs.  Abby  Parrott  at 
San    Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Denman  have  returned 
from    the    East    and    are    domiciled    in    their    new 
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ROYAL 

BAKING  POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure 

Makes  the  finest,  most  deli- 
cious biscuit,  cake  and 
pastry;  conveys  to  food 
the  most  healthful  of 
fruit  properties 


Army  and  Navy. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and  navy  officers  who  are  or  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points: 

Major-General  Thomas  H.  Barry,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
expected  to  arrive  from  the  East  today  (Satur- 
day) and  will  assume  command  of  the  Department 
of    California   on    Monday    morning    next. 

Brigadier-General  Edward  B.  Pratt,  U.  S.  A., 
formerly  colonel  Thirtieth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
temporarily  in  command  of  the  Department  of 
California,  was  promoted  to  his  present  rank  last 
week. 

Commander  G.  R.  Salisbury,  U.  S.  N.,  is  or- 
dered to  command  the  Mohican  and  the  Monterey. 

Commander  Victor  Blue,  U.  S.  N.,  is  commis- 
sioned  commander   to  date    from  July   1. 

Surgeon  G.  L.  Angeny,  U.  S.  N.,  is  ordered  to 
duty  at  the  Navy  Recruiting  Station,  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Lieutenant  S.  E.  Thomas,  U.  S.  N.,  is  detached 
from  the  Maryland  and  ordered  to  the  Naval  Hos- 
pital,   Mare  Island,    for  treatment. 

Lieutenant  E.  W.  Mclntyre,  U.  S.  N.,  is  or- 
dered, when  discharged  from  treatment  at  the 
Naval   Hospital,    Mare    Island,   to    await   orders. 

Ensign  R.  E.  Gilman,  U.  S.  N-,  is  detached 
from  the  St.  Louis  and  ordered  to  duty  in  con- 
nection with  fitting  out  the  New  Orleans,  and 
duty  on  board  when  placed  in  commisison. 

Ensign  R.  S.  McDonald,  U.  S.  N.,  is  detached 
from  duty  on  the  Ohio,  to  duty  in  connection  with 
fitting  out  the  New  Orleans,  and  duty  on  board 
when  placed  in  commission. 

Ensign  W.  C.  Barker,  U.  S.  N-,  is  ordered  to 
duty  on  the  Milwaukee. 

Past  Assistant  Paymaster  E.  A.  McMillan,  U. 
S.  N.,  is  detached  from  duty  as  general  store- 
keeper and  pay  officer,  Naval  Training  Station, 
San  Francisco,  to  duty  as  pay  officer  and  general 
storekeeper,  Naval  Station,  Guam,  M.  I. 

Major  Harry  C.  Hale,  adjutant-general,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  relieved  from  duty  as  assistant  to 
the  adjutant-general,  Department  of  California, 
and  has  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  Chicago  for 
temporary  duty  as  adjutant-general,  Department 
of  the  Lakes. 

Major  Frank  R.  Keefer,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  one 
month  and  seven  days,  which  took  effect  Novem- 
ber 24. 

■*♦* 

Edwin  Stevens,  the  comedian,  is  not  only 
well  known  in  San  Francisco,  the  scene  of  his 
earliest  triumphs  on  the  stage,  but  he  is  al- 
ways enthusiastically  welcomed  when  he  re- 
turns for  even  a  brief  visit.  In  the  chorus 
of  praise  which  accompanied  his  recent  ap- 
pearances at  the  Orpheum,  however,  there 
was  occasionally  a  discordant  note.  More 
than  one  of  the  critics  spoke  of  Miss  Tina 
Marshall,  who  is  the  sketch-partner  of  the 
actor  in  his  vaudeville  engagements,  as  Mrs. 
Stevens.  This  is  an  error,  and  one  particu- 
larly disturbing  to  Miss  Marshall.  There  are 
many  in  this  city  who  know  that  Mr.  Stevens 
is  happily  married,  though  not  to  Miss  Mar- 
shall, and  who  are  glad  to  number  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stevens  among  their  personal  friends. 
-«♦*- ' 

Alice  Neilsen  made  her  debut  in  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  New  York,  Saturday 
evening,  November  20,  as  Mimi  in  "La  Bo- 
heme."  The  critics  praise  her  voice,  and  say 
it  would  have  been  a  pity  to  have  it  confined 
to  operetta.  Her  acting  is  also  highly  ccm- 
'  mended.  It  is  evident  that  Miss  Neilsen  is 
justified  in  the  ambition  which  has  possessed 
her  since  the  old  days  on  the  stage  of  the 
Tivoli   Opera   House  in  San   Francisco. 


EVERY  WOMAN 


Covets  a  fresh,  smooth,  satiny  complexion,  and 
what  satisfaction  and  peace  of  mind  its  posses- 
sion brings.  The  lines  of  age,  worry,  and 
overwork  (deadly  enemies  of  a  woman  s 
beauty)  are  rendered  well-nigh  powerless  by 
Mrs.  Nettie  Harrison's  LOLA  MONTEZ 
CREME.  Other  Creams  fail  to  produce  the 
delightful  sensation  of  refreshing  coolness  and 
relaxation  to  a  dry,  drawn  or  chapped  skin,  so 
characteristic  of  this.  Its  remarkable  healing 
and  soothing  effect  immediately  follows  the 
first  application,  and  most  important,  it  does 
not  promote  the  growth  of  down  upon  the  face. 
Would-be  imitators  have  utterly  failed  in  their 
efforts  to  learn  its  secret.  For  wrinkles  and 
massage  it  is  simply  ideal — one  trial  discloses 
its  exclusive  individuality.  A  sample  with  a 
copy  of  my  book,  "Secret  of  Beauty  and  Good 
Health,"  sent  free  on  request.  Price  per  jar 
(three  months'  treatment),  75c  at  all  druggists. 

Mrs.  NETTIE  HARRISON 

San  Francisco 


German  conversation,  literature  lessons,  il- 
lustrated by  folklore,  stories,  games.  Miss 
W„  3115  California  Street. 


Suit  Cases 


THINKING  of  a  very  service- 
able gift?  How  about  a  suit 
case.  We  have  a  wide  assortment 
in  genuine  cowhide,  walrus  and  the 
more  expensive  leathers  at  prices 
ranging  from  $5.75  to  $35.  Fitted 
suit  cases  from  $18.50  to  $100. 
The  cut  shows  one  of  our  $5.75 
extra  values,  a  cowhide  case  linen 
lined  with  shirt  fold  and  English 
ring  handle.    A  real  $7.50  value. 


ROOS  BROS. 

Market  and  Stockton 


Reserve  your   Table 

for  New  Year's  Eve 

at  the 

PALACE  HOTEL 

or  the 

FAIRMONT  HOTEL 

DO  IT  NOW 
Palace  Hotel  Company 


THERE  WILL  BE  AN 

OLD-FASHIONED 
HOUSE    PARTY 

at 

Pebble  Beach  Lodge 

and 

Hotel  del  Monte 

New  Year's  Eve 


Write  for  particulars  to 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Hotel  Del  Monte,  Cal. 


OPTICIAN 

34  KEARNY  STREET 

BET.MARKET&  POST ST5.  SAN  FRANCISCO.CALIF: 

KODAK  AGENCY-PHOTO  SUPPLIES 
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Pears' 

"A  cake  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a 
box  of  cure." 

Don't  wait  until 
the  mischief's  done 
before  using  Pears' 
Soap. 

There's  no  pre- 
ventive so  good  as 
Pears'  Soap. 

Established  in  1789- 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION    SQUARE 


Tables  for 
NEW  YEAR'S  EVE 

may  be  reserved  now 


Under  the  management  of 
James  Woods 


JUST  WAISTS 

THE  LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  SHOP 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Geary  and  Grant  Ave.    :     San  Francisco 


HOTEL  SAVOY 

SEATTLE 

Twelve  Stories  of 

Solid  Comfort" 

Building,     concrete, 

steel  and  marble. 
In   most  fashionable 

shopping  district. 
j    Bound  magazines  in 

reading  room. 
Most  refined  hostelry 

in  Seattle. 
Absolutely  fireproof. 

Rates,  SI. 50  up 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Molto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 

Most  Delightful  Climate  on  Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 

Summer  rates,  $3.50  per  day  and  upward 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passengers 
from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 
Coast   S.    S.    Co.   steamers. 
Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,  for  fishing.      Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the   very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN   ROSS,   Manager, 

Coronado   Beach,   Cal. 

Or  see  H.  F.   NORCROSS,  Agent, 

334  So.   Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;   Main  3917. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

"The  Bachelor,"  Clyde  Fitch's  amusing 
comedy,  with  Charles  Cherry  in  the  title-role 
and  supported  by  the  original  company  from 
New  York,  is  pleasing  the  patrons  of  the 
Valencia  Theatre  this  week,  and  there  would 
be  reason  for  complaint  by  the  management 
if  the  auditors  were  not  well  pleased.  It  is 
an  attractive  play  given  by  a  worthy  company. 
The  engagement  ends  with  the  Saturday  aft- 
ernoon  and   evening  performances. 

At  a  special  matinee  performance  Sunday 
afternoon  at  the  Valencia  "The  Gay  Musi- 
cian," a  comic  opera  by  Julian  Edwards,  will 
open  a  season  of  two  weeks.  This  piece, 
which  will  be  produced  here  under  the  direc- 
tion of  John  P.  Slocum,  is  now  in  its  second 
season.  All  the  Eastern  cities  have  seen  it, 
and  the  verdict  is  most  favorable.  The  music 
is  of  the  better  class,  and  the  company  is 
notable  in  many  ways.  Among  the  principals 
are  Texas  Guinan,  comic-opera  prima  donna, 
a  niece  of  Senator  Bailey ;  Harry  Benham, 
the  barytone  ;  Roger  Gray,  comedian ;  Lee  H. 
White,  W.  F.  Ryan,  and  Freda  Klingel.  The 
show  girls,  chorus,  and  dancers  are  said  to 
be  the  pick  of  the  line.  Altogether,  seventy- 
five  people  appear  in  the  production.  Her- 
man Heller's  excellent  orchestra  will  be  aug- 
mented for  this  engagement.  The  usual  mati- 
nee will  be  given  on  Saturday. 


Brahms,  Schumann,  Lohr,  Rummel,  Daniels, 
and  Schneider  figure  on  the  programme  as 
composers,  and  Roger  Quilter's  "Song  Cycle," 
entitled  "To  Julia,"  words  by  Robert  Herrick, 
will  be  given  for  the  first  time  in  this  city. 

Seats  for  the  Hamlin  concerts  are  $1  and 
$1.50. 

Next  Wednesday  afternoon,  December  8, 
Mr.  Hamlin  will  appear  in  Oakland,  at  Ye 
Liberty  Playhouse,  repeating  the  magnificent 
offering  of  his  opening  concert.  The  hour 
has  been  set  for  3:15  and  seats  are  obtain- 
able  at  the  box-office  of  the  theatre. 


George  M.  Cohan  and  his  royal  family, 
with  their  many  valuable  assistants  in  "The 
Yankee  Prince"  are  doing  what  was  con- 
fidently expected  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre — 
packing  the  house.  It  is  really  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  Cohan  shows,  music  and  fun,  sparkle 
and  dash,  and  it  is  of  a  grade  that  makes  imi- 
tations seem  the  most  futile  of  theatrical  en- 
terprises. There  have  been  few  such  pieces 
and  fewer  such  companies  in  musical  comedy 
history.  Mr.  Cohan,  author,  composer,  actor, 
singer,  and  dancer,  his  father  and  mother, 
Tom  Lewis,  and  Sam  Ryan,  are  the  principal 
funmakers,  but  they  are  not  the  whole  of  the 
party  by  any  means.  The  engagement  con- 
tinues another  week. 


At  the  Garrick  Theatre  "The  Shepherd 
King,"  with  Wright  Lorimer  as  the  star,  will 
continue  another  week.  The  play  and  com- 
pany are  reviewed  at  length  on  another  page. 


Fritz  Kreisler  This  Month. 
When  Fritz  Kreisler  was  here  the  first  time 
he  amply  proved  his  right  to  the  title,  "mas- 
ter-singer of  the  violin."  He  was  a  revelation 
to  younger  music  lovers,  and  a  new  and  most 
pleasurable  sensation  to  the  older  ones  whose 
recollections  include  Wieniawski  and  the  few 
great  players  who  followed  along  the  line  to 
Ysaye.  The  power  of  Kreisler  is  that  of  one 
who  has  reached  the  heart  of  music  itself, 
perhaps  even  beyond  the  ideal  of  the  com- 
poser, and  who  is  no  longer  fettered  by  the 
most  secret  and  inaccessible  difficulties  of  in- 
terpretation. His  listeners  do  not  seek  for 
phrases  to  describe  his  style  of  execution. 
They  find  even  his  manner  most  contentful — 
the  serenity  of  conscious  strength — and  his 
music  so  deep,  so  true,  so  perfect,  that  ad- 
miration near  to  reverence  is  the  only  ap- 
propriate tribute.  No  announcement  of  mu- 
sical events  arranged  by  Manager  W.  L. 
Greenbaum  has  promised  a  higher  pleasure 
than  that  of  Kreisler's  visit  this  month. 

The  Kreisler  concerts  are  announced  for 
Sunday  afternoon,  December  12,  Thursday 
night,  December  16,  and  Sunday  afternoon, 
December  19,  at  the  Novelty  Theatre.  The 
complete  programmes  and  the  seats  will  be 
ready  next  Wednesday  morning  at  Sherman, 
Clay   &   Co.'s. 

At  his  opening  concert  the  artist  will   play 


Handel's  Sonata  in  D  major,  the  beautiful 
old  Viotti  Concerto  in  A  minor,  and  works 
by  Pugnani,  Friedman,  Bach,  Couperin,  Boc- 
cherini,  Weber,  Mozart,  -Dvorak,  and  Wie- 
niawski. At  the  second  concert  he  will  play 
at  least  one  of  his  own  compositions. 

Mr.  Kriesler  will  play  in  Oakland  at  Ye 
Liberty  Playhouse,  on  Friday  afternoon,  De- 
cember 17,  at  3  :15. 


HARD  TO  SELECT  A  O 
CHRISTMAS  PRESENT  r 
FOR  HIM  • 

IF  HE  IS  AN  ANGLER.  GET  HIM  A 

COOPER  FLY  BOOK 

and    you   will    give   him    some- 
thing he  will  greatly  appreciate 

The  Cooper  Fly  Book  is  the  newest,  most 
complete  and  best  book  on  the  market  for  hold- 
ing Trout  Flies.  It  is  Loose  Leaf — moth,  dust, 
dampness  and  rustproof — Flies  always  in  sight  — 
will  hold  more  flies  than  any  book  made. 

NAME  LETTERED  IN  GOLD  ON 
BOOKS  FREE  OF  COST 

SIX  STYLES  OF  COVERS 

No.  11  Book $1.00         Morocco $4.50 

Canvas  Cover... .    2.00        Russia 4.50 

Seal  Grain 3.50        Pigskin 6.00 

Extra  Holders,  per  dozen,  $2.00 

For  Sale  in  San  Francisco  at 
GOLCHER  BROS. 
C.  H.  KEWELL  &  CO. 
ELLERY  ARMS  CO. 
CHAS.  BROWN  &  SONS 
THE  EMPORIUM 

and  Sporting  Goods  Stores  everywhere 
If  your  dealer  can  not  supply  you,  write  us 

COOPER  FLY  BOOK  CO. 

20    Montgomery    St.,  San    Francisco 


Next  week  at  the  Orpheum  will  be  marked 
by  an  especially  attractive  bill.  Miss  Eva 
Taylor,  who  last  distinguished  herself  in  this 
city  in  the  Frohman  farce  "Chums,"  will  ap- 
pear in  the  new  comedietta,  "Mrs.  Jones 
Smith  Carey,"  which  has  proved  a  great  suc- 
cess. She  will  be  assisted  by  Laurence  Grat- 
tan,  Earl  Ford,  and  Blanche  Craig.  Florence 
Bindley,  the  versatile  comedienne,  will  intro- 
duce her  musical  monologue,  "An  Afternoon 
at  Home,"  in  which  she  appears  as  a  society 
leader  who,  disappointed  in  the  arrival  of  a 
number  of  stage  celebrities  to  entertain  her 
guests,  personates  them  herself.  She  gives 
several  songs  and  dances  and  a  xylophone 
solo.  Miss  Stella  H.  Morrisini,  one  of  the 
best  animal  trainers  in  Europe,  will  introduce 
her  wonderful  leaping  Siberian  wolf  hounds 
and  several  pretty  Shetland  ponies.  The 
Four  Floods  are  announced  as  acrobatic 
merry-makers.  One  of  the  features  of  next 
week's  programme  will  be  the  first  presenta- 
tion in  this  city  of  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle's 
one-act  drama  "Waterloo,"  by  William  H. 
Thompson,  which  was  one  of  the  late  Sir 
Henry  living's  greatest  successes.  Mr. 
Thompson  has  purchased  the  right  to  produce 
this  play  in  America  from  Lady  Irving  and 
will  be  seen  in  living's  role  of  Corporal  Wil- 
liam Brewster,  a  doddering  ninety-year-old 
survivor  of  the  famous  Scots'  Guards  who 
won  a  medal  for  bravery  at  Waterloo.  His 
support  will  include  Miss  Evangeline  Irving, 
a  younger  sister  of  the  well-known  dramatic 
star,  Isabel  Irving.  Next  week  will  positively 
be  Mr.  Thompson's  last.  It  will  also  conclude 
the  engagements  of  the  Two  Bobs,  Quinlan 
and  Mack,  and  Mabel  McCane. 


AFTER  SHAVINC  USE 


PONDS  EXTRACT 

RELIEVES  IRRITATION-PREVENTS  INFLAMMATION-ASSURES  COMFORT. 
Write  for  Booklet  "Slurring  Essentials."        LAMONT.  CORLISS  &  CO..  Sole  Agents.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


^IIW  Hotel  VIRGINIA 

ABSOLUTELY   FIREPROOF 

Most  popular  of  California's  Hotels  and  most  superbly 
situated  hostelry  in  the  world.     In  winter  the  climate  of 
California  is  appreciated  more  at  LONG  BEACH   than  in  any  section  of  the 
State.      Offers  everything  that  makes  your  winter   vacation  enjoyable.     Auto- 
mobiling,  bathing,  boating,  etc.     Conducted  on   American  plan.      Has  a 
direct  30  minute  car  service  from  Los  Ange- 
les, and  overlooks  the  great  Pacific.  Write 
for  beautiful  illustrated  booklet  to- 


day. 


CARL  STANLEY,  Manager 

LONG  BEACH,  CAL. 


ILLUSTRATED  WINTER  EDITION 


LONG  BEACH 


SANITARIUM 


(battle  creek  methods) 

Booklet  now  ready  for  mailing.  Write  for  it  today. 

Largest,  finest,  and  best  equipped  sanitarium  west  of  Battle 

Creek.     Finest  winter  climate  in  the  world, 
ff.  RAY  SIMPSON,  Manager  LONG  BEACH,  CALIFORNIA 


All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Goods 

Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 

R.  H.  PEASE.  President 

587-589-591  Market  Street,  at  Second 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Gottlob,  Marx  &  Co.  have  started  their  star 
season  most  auspiciously  with  George  M. 
Cohan  and  will  follow  that  player  with  Fritzi 
Scheff,  David  Warfield,  William  H.  Crane, 
Robert  Mantell,  Olga  Nethersole,  Marie 
Cahill,   and  others. 


George  Hamlin's  Concerts. 

The  second  of  the  concerts  by  George 
Hamlin,  the  great  concert  tenor,  will  be 
given  Sunday  afternoon,  December  5,  at  the 
Novelty  Theatre  at  2 :30.  Seats  may  be  se- 
cured at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and  on  Sun- 
day, after  10  a.  m.,  at  the  theatre. 

The  programme  is  a  most  interesting  and 
varied  one,  including  old  Italian  and  German 
songs  and  works  by  Schubert,  Schumann, 
Hugo  Wolf,  Liszt,  Edward  Elgar,  Mrs.  H.  H. 
A.  Beach,  and  Edwin  Schneider.  Of  espe- 
cial interest  will  be  some  by  Roger  Quilter, 
the  young  English  composer.  Two  of  these 
will  be  "Fair  House  of  Joy"  and  "Weep  You 
No  More,"  from  his  set  of  seven  Elizabethan 
lyrics,  and  two  others  will  be  his  settings  of 
"O  Mistress  Mine"  and  "Blow,  Blow,  Thou 
Winter  Wind,"  from  his  Songs  of  Shake- 
speare. 

Another  great  offering  has  been  arranged 
for  the  farewell  Hamlin  concert  on  Tuesday 
night,  when  the  names  of  Schubert,  Strauss, 


On  your  way  East  via  Santa  Fe,  you  see  much  unique  scenery 
and    the    primitive    Indian    Pueblos    are    of    great    interest 

California     Limited 


ABSOLUTELY  THE  MOST  LUXURIOUS  TRAIN  IN  CALIFORNIA 
TO  KANSAS  CITY  AND  CHICAGO 


Has  a 

Pullman  for 


GRAND  CANYON 


Earth's 

Wonder 


Would  be  pleased  to  arrange  your  trip 


De  Luxe  booklets  of  train  upon  request 

JAS.  B.  DUFFY,  Gen.  Agt.,  673  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
J.  J.  WARNER,  Geo.  Agt..  1112  Broadway,  Oakland 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


'-.Vice  car."  "Yes."  "Is  it  the  latest  thing 
in  cars?"  "I  guess  so;  it  has  never  gotten 
me  anywhere  on  time  yet." — Houston   Post. 

Church — Ever  make  any  money  on  a  Wall 
Street  tip?  Gotham — Yes;  a  fellow  told  me 
to  keep  away  from  there. — Yonkers  Stales- 
man. 

"They  say  his  wife  was  the  inspiration  of 
some  of  his  best  plays."  "Yes.  He  produced 
them  before  he  was  married." — Chicago  Rec- 
ord-Herald. 

Visiting  Relative—  How  aristocratic  your 
father  looks  with  all  that  gray  hair.  Naughty 
Son — Yes,  and  he's  got  me  to  thank  for  it, 
too  ! — Puck. 

She — Why  do  you  look  so  worried?  You 
need  not  doubt  me.  My  love  is  as  strong  as 
a  rock.  He — Yes,  but  how  about  this  chair? 
— Pages   Folles. 

"What  do  you  think  of  a  man  with  a  rip  in 
his  coat  and  only  three  buttons  on  his  vest?" 
"He   should   either  get   married   or   divorced." 

— Boston    Transcript. 

"I  am  always  horribly  nervous  when  I  buy 
a  suit  of  clothes  from  a  strange  tailor."  "Yes, 
a  person  you  don't  know  is  hard  to  stand 
off." — Houston  Post. 

Scott — Half  the  people  in  the  world  don't 
know  what  the  other  half  are  doing.  Moil — 
No ;  that  is  because  the  other  half  are  doing 
them. — Boston  Transcript. 

"Have  you  ever  done  anything  for  the  good 
of  the  community?"  asked  the  solid  citizen. 
"Yes,"  replied  the  weary  wayfarer.  "I've  just 
done   thirty  days."— Philadelphia  Record. 

"Quarreled  on  their  wedding  'day?  Dread- 
ful !  And  what  about?"  "The  bride's  girl 
friends  cried  too  vociferously  to  suit  the 
bridegroom." — Louisville     Courier-Journal. 

Football  Coach  (after  the  game) — Boys,  are 
you  all  here?  Quarterback — I'm  not;  I  left 
an  ear  and  part  of  a  ringer  somewhere  near 
the  twenty-five  yard  line. — Chicago  Tribune. 

Missionary  (a  Utile  nervously) — I  do  hope 
that  we  shall  agree.  Cannibal  King — Oh,  I 
don't  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  that! 
My    digestion    is    excellent. — Illustrated    Bits. 

U'iggs — At  the  first  night  of  Scribbler's  new 
play  I  understand  there  was  a  big  house. 
Wagg — Yes  but  most  of  the  audience  left 
early  to  avoid  the  rush. — Philadelphia  Record. 

The  Highwayman — Hands  up !  Give  us 
your  money,  or  I'll  blow  your  brains  out ! 
The  Victim — Blow  away!  You  can  live  here 
without  brains,   but  not  without  money. — The 

Sketch. 

Mr.  Struckoil — That  there  sculptor  feller 
says  he's  goin'  to  make  a  bust  of  me.  Mrs. 
Struckoil — Henry,  it's  dreadful  the  way  you 
talk.  Say  "burst,"  not  "bust." — Philadelphia 
Record. 

Gentleman  at  Foot  of  Stairs — Greatesh  dif- 
ficulty getsh  here  't  all.  F'got  whether  you 
told  me  t'  have  two  drinks  an'  come  home 
at  eleven,  or  elevnsh  drinks  an'  come  home 
at  two.— The  Sketch. 

Wife  (red  hot) — Don't  try  any  evasion 
with  me,  sir.  Where — have — you — been  ? 
Hub  (maudlingly) — M'dear,  wha's  shuse  !  If 
I  ansh'er  your  ques'hn,  you  will  ques'hn  my 
ansh'er. — Boston    Transcript. 

Mrs.  Pync — Mrs.  Blank  certainly  possesses 
tact?  Mrs.  Hyne — What  is  your  definition  of 
tact?  Mrs.  Pyne — Tact  is  a  woman's  ability 
to  make  her  husband  believe  he  is  having  his 
own  way.— Lippincott's  Magazine. 

"He  is  a  modern  Samson."  "What !  That 
little,  bandy-legged  freak?"  "Yep."  "You'll 
have  to  show  me."  "Wait  until  he  removes 
his  hat."  "What  will  that  prove?"  "That 
his  wife  cuts  his  hair." — Houston  Post. 

"Is  he  what  you  would  call  a  first-class 
newspaper  man?"  "I  should  say  so.  When 
the  'end-of-the-world'  scare  was  at  its  height. 
he  had  two  editorials  written — one  to  publish 
if  it  did  come  off,  the  other  if  it  didn't." — 
Puck. 

Clancy — Oi'm  after  a  ticket  ter  Chicago. 
Ticket  Agent — Do  you  want  an  excursion 
ticket  ?  One  that  will  take  you  there  and 
back?  Clancy — Phat's  the  sinse  of  me  payin' 
ter  go  there  an'  back  whin  Oi'm  here  alriddy? 
— Hotel  Register. 

"Before  I  married,"  said  Mr.  Henpeck,  "I 
didn't  know  what  it  meant  to  support  a  wife." 
"I  presume  you  know  now?"  "Yes,  indeed. 
1  looked  up  the  word  'support'  in  the  dic- 
tionary and  discovered  that  one  of  its  mean- 
ings   \~    "endure.'  " — Birmingham    Age-Herald. 

She—rJ  don't  sec  why  you  should  hesitate 
lo  marry  on  $3000  a  year.  Papa  says  my 
gowns  never  cost  more  than  that.  He — But, 
my  dear,  we  must  have  something  to  eat. 
She  (petui  intly) — Isn't  that  just  like  a  man. 
Always  thinking  >>l"  his  stomach.  -Boston 
Transcript^ 

i    a      idow  is  a  good  manager,  isn't  she?" 

I    should    say    so.      She   got    that 

.>.'  r?rs  practically  fixed  up  like  new  for 

"How   did   she   manage  it?"     "She 


was  engaged  to  the  carpenter  till  all  the  wood- 
work was  finished,  and  then  she  broke  it  off 
and  married  the  plumber." — Baltimore  Ameri- 
can. 

She — Confess,  now,  that  you  would  like  to 
see  women  voters  at  the  polls.  He — I  should, 
indeed !      Either    of    'em,    North    or    South. — 

Illustrated  Bits. 

Bacon — Where  is  your  son  now  ?  Egbert 
— Oh,  he  is  attending  a  college  preparatory 
school.  Bacon — Which  college  yell  is  he 
studying  ? — Yonkers  Statesman. 

"There  is  plenty  of  room  at  the  top," 
quoted  the  Wise  Guy.  "Not  for  all  the  people 
who  think  they  ought  to  be  there,"  added  the 
Simple   Mug. — Philadelphia   Record. 

Golfer — The  day  I  get  round  these  links  in 
under  a  hundred  I'll  give  you  a  shilling, 
Sandy.  Juvenile  Caddie — Hoo  will  I  want  it 
when  I'm  drawin'  me  auld-age  pension? — 
Punch. 

"Who  is  the  blindfolded  party  with  the 
pair  of  scales  ?"  asked  the  stranger  in  the 
art  gallery.  "That  represents  justice."  "Oh  ! 
I  thought  it  was  a  sugar  weigher." — Wash- 
ington Star. 

She — How  far  can  your  ancestry  be  traced  ? 
He — Well,  when  my  grandfather  resigned  his 
position  as  cashier  of  a  county  bank  they 
traced  him  as  far  as  China,  but  he  got  away. 
— Pittsburg   Observer. 

Hiram  Hutchins — Hope  your  boy  Eph  aint 
on  one  uv  them  college  football  teams? 
Abijah  Perkins— -Not  much  ;  Eph  got  ketched 
under  a  steam  roller  once  an'  he  knows  how 
it  feels. — Boston  Herald. 

Mrs.  A.  (maliciously) — You  were  such  a 
charming  debutante,  my  dear,  fifteen  years 
ago.  Mrs.  B. — Was  I  ?  I  only  remember 
you  made  such  a  lovely  chaperon  for  me 
when   I   came   out. — Boston    Transcript. 

"You  can't  get  something  for  nothing  in 
this  life,"  said  the  ready-made  philosopher. 
"No,"  answered  Mr.  Lamkinson,  "I  can't. 
But  the  chaps  I  have  done  business  with  in 
Wall  Street  seem  to  manage  it." — Washing- 
ton Star. 

"How  do  you  like  this  system  by  which 
you  deposit  your   fare  instead   of  waiting   for 


the  conductor  to  come  and  collect  it?"  "First 
rate,"  answered  Mr.  Groucher.  "But  why 
don't  they  go  a  little  further  and  put  in  a 
treadmill  so  that  the  passengers  can  furnish 
their   own   power?" — Washington   Star. 


^EYEGLASS 

SWS    QUALITY  u 


644  MARKET  ST., 

OPP    PALACE    HOTEL. 

OPTICIANS 


HOTEL  NORMANDIE 

Sutter  and  Gough  Sts. 

A  comfortable,  high    order,   uptown 
hotel,  now  under  the  management  of 

THOS.  H.  SHEDDEN 
Formerly  manager  of  St.  Dunstan's 


AN  ENGLISH  GENTLEMAN,  ELDERLY 
but  active  and  capable,  offers  his  services  to 
an  invalid  lady  or  gentleman,  either  traveling 
or  at  home,  and  would  devote  his  whole  time 
to  his  or  her  interests  and  entertainment  for 
fair  remuneration.  Address  H.  L,  P.  O.  Box 
196,  Victoria,  B.  C. 
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The  Message. 
The  President's  message  is  not  a  striking  document, 
and  for  two  reasons.  First,  Mr.  Taft  has  been  so 
frank  in  his  recent  tour  of  the  country  as  to  leave  little 
new  or  striking  to  be  said  with  respect  to  public  poli- 
cies. His  ideas  and  his  plans  had  already  been  fully 
set  forth.  Second,  its  moderation  of  tone  is  in  contrast 
with  the  furious  utterances  which  in  recent  years  have 
marked  presidential  messages.  At  the  same  time,  the 
message  is  that  of  a  patriot  and  a  statesman,  illustrating 
an  industrious  and  intelligent  comprehension  of  the 
nation's  interests  and  needs  and  giving  assurance  of 
sanity  and  judicial  spirit  in  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  one  respect  we  think  this  message  is  fairly 
subject  to  criticism.  It  is  in  this  fact,  namely,  that  it 
is  too  long,  too  much  loaded  up  with  routine  matters. 
We  believe  that  the  President  would  reach  a  wider 
circle  of  readers  and  therefore  have  a  much  greater 
effect  upon  public  opinion  if  he  would  limit  his  mes- 
sages to  really  vital  interests.  AH  that  mass  of  routine 
matter  relative  to  foreign  relations  might  as  well  be 
presented  in  subsidiary  form — and  so  put  the  more  im- 
portant   recommendations   of   the   President    in    higher 


The  Democratic  Party. 
However  low  the  fortunes  of  the  Democratic  party 
may  fall,  there  are  always  those  to  look  for  better 
days  to  come.  Even  now,  when  to  ordinary  political 
judgment  the  chances  of  success  in  the  national  field 
appear  hopeless,  there  are  still  those  to  hope.  All  of 
which  is  a  demonstration  that  there  are  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  Democracy,  however  at  odds  with  the  im- 
mediate mood  of  the  American  people,  principles  of 
perennial  vitality.  Parties  founded  upon  mere  whim, 
having  the  support  only  of  transient  motives  and  aims, 
are  like  the  seed  which  "fell  upon  a  rock  and  as  soon 
as  it  sprung  up  it  withered  away  because  it  lacked 
moisture."  We  have  only  to  glance  back  a  few  years 
and  note  the  history  of  "Knownothingism,"  "Copper- 
headism,"  "Americanism,"  and  "Populism"  to  justify 
this  statement.  Democracy,  whatever  its  mistakes  or 
failings,  does  not  lack  the  "moisture"  of  an  underlying 
something  which  unfailingly  sustains  it  under  ad 
versity. 

The  troubles  of  the  Democratic  party  in  recent  times 
have  not  been  difficult  to  analyze.  First,  the  party  was 
held  responsible  by  the  American  people  for  bringing 
on  the  Civil  War;  it  suffered  for  its  sins  in  precise 
ratio  as  Republicanism  gained  in  its  pose  as  the  savior 
of  the  republic.  And  there  was  reason  for  it.  The 
Democratic  party  had  been  dominated  by  the  slave^ 
holding  interest  and  used  for  its  purposes.  Its  funda- 
mental idea,  it  must  be  confessed,  lent  itself  more  or 
less  readily  to  this  service  even  though  the  father  of 
the  party,  Jefferson  himself,  was  a  philosophic  critic 
of  slavery.  In  the  hands  of  the  slave-holding  interest 
Democracy  did  those  things  which  it  ought  not  to  have 
done,  left  undone  those  things  which  it  ought  to  have 
done.  It  lost  its  moral  hold  upon  the  country  because 
its  policies  were  morally  wrong.  And  in  the  wind-up 
of  the  struggle  Democracy  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  vanquished,  while  opposing  Republicanism  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  victors.  It  became  the  party  of  the 
weak  as  opposed  to  the  party  of  the  strong. 

In  its  recent  policies  the  Democratic  party  has  ex- 
hibited those  vices  familiarly  associated  with  weakness. 
There  have  been  times  when  success  might  have  been 
won  if  the  party  had  dared  to  take  a  bold  and  positive 
course  in  line  with  its  traditional  principles.  It  did,  in- 
deed, come  out  victor  in  two  presidential  contests,  but  it 
had  not  the  courage  or  the  vital  strength  to  pursue  a 
straight  course.  It  permitted  itself  to  be  overwhelmed 
by  its  fixed  habits  of  negation  and  opposition.  The 
times  have  called  for  positive  courses — for  a  party  to 
lead  the  aggressive  spirit  of  the  American  people  in 
the  material  and  other  enterprises  essential  to  the  up- 
building of  the  country.  Industries  were  to  be  built 
up,  waterways  were  to  be  opened,  railways  were  to  be 
built,  the  land  was  to  be  cleared  and  cultivated,  pro 
duction  was  to  be  encouraged,  commerce  was  to  be  pro 
moted.  The  Democratic  party  if  it  had  been  in  wise 
hands — if  it  had  been  dominated  by  judgment  and  the 
progressive  spirit — might  have  had  an  active  hand  in 
support  of  these  activities.  There  is  no  reason  why  it 
might  not  in  more  recent  years  have  held  a  course  as 
positive  and  progressive  as  that  of  the  Republican 
party.  But  it  could  not  get  away  from  its  history  and 
its  propensities  to  opposition.  It  could  not  reach  out 
to  adapt  itself  to  new  times.  It  abandoned  the  field  of 
progressive  activity  to  its  great  rival  and  fell  into  the 
place  of  a  party  not  of  leadership  but  of  protest.  In 
recent  times  its  policies  have  not  been  developed 
through  independent  consideration  either  of  fixed  prin- 
ciples or  of  the  public  welfare.  It  has  been  content 
to  wait  upon  the  declarations  and  tendencies  of  the 
Republican  party,  to  set  its  face  against  whatever  its 


rival  has  proposed.  It  has  offered  the  country  nothing 
in  the  way  of  constructive  and  helpful  proposals, 
offered  it  no  leadership  in  the  sphere  of  political 
organization. 

The  Republican  party  is  now  overwhelmingly  strong, 
so  strong  in  fact  that  it  has  no  fear  of  rivalry.  And 
herein  lies  its  danger.  The  situation  is  ripe  for  the 
development  of  factional  divisions  within  the  party; 
indeed,  the  beginnings  of  factional  movements  may 
easily  be  traced,  for  who  does  not  see  that  there  is  a 
Roosevelt  group  and  an  anti-Roosevelt  group,  that 
there  is  a  tariff-reform  group  and  a  stand-pat  group, 
that  there  is  an  Eastern  idea  and  a  Western  idea?  The 
differences  between  these  several  elements  are  more 
likely  to  grow  than  to  decline.  There  is  now  no  out- 
side pressure  to  drive  the  factions  together,  to  hold 
them  in  allegiance  to  concerted  policies.  The  Repub- 
lican party  tends  to  get  into  that  situation  into  which 
Napoleon  always  undertook  to  throw  his  enemies — to 
such  division  and  separation  of  elements  as  would  per- 
mit each  to  be  attacked  and  beaten  in  turn. 

The  situation  is  directly  to  the  hand  of  an  opposi- 
tion party — to  the  Democratic  party  or  some  other. 
But  successful  assault  upon  entrenched  Republicanism 
can  only  be  made  by  a  compacted  and  disciplined  polit- 
ical force,  so  hopefully  related  to  positive  interests  and 
issues  as  to  command  the  respect  and  support  of  the 
country.  Democracy  may  win,  again  pull  itself  into 
the  saddle  of  authority  and  power,  if  it  can  find  the 
resolution  to  step  out  into  the  sphere  of  positive  and 
hopeful  activity  in  harmony  with  the  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  progressive  American  life. 

The  first  need  of  such  a  movement  is  that  of  a  Moses 
— of  an  inspiring  leader.  He  must  be  no  man  of  the 
old  fashion,  no  man  trained  in  the  arts  and  tactics  of 
mere  obstruction.  He  must  be  a  man  in  sympathy  with 
the  progressive  movements  of  the  country.  He  must 
be  a  man  of  the  optimistic  temperament,  and  of  the 
hopeful  mood,  with  the  habit  of  looking  forward  in- 
stead of  backward.  Has  the  Democratic  party  a  man 
of  this  type?  It  surely  had  one  such  in  the  late  Gov- 
ernor Johnson  of  Minnesota.  Possibly,  probably,  it  has 
many  such  if  only  they  could  find  opportunity  for  self- 
development,  likewise  opportunity  to  commend  them- 
selves to  the  country. 

On  the  whole,  we  can  think  of  no  man  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party  at  this  time  so  fitted  by  temperament,  ex- 
perience, acquaintance  with  men  and  things,  to  lead  it 
out  of  the  wilderness  of  negation  and  failure,  as  our 
good  friend  Senator  Newlands  of  Nevada,  once  a  Cali- 
fornian,  and  still  warmly  regarded  here.  The  chances 
of  politics  have  made  Newlands  a  Democrat.  A 
courageous  devotion  to  the  older  Democratic  ideals  has 
led  him  away  from  the  affiliations  of  earlier  life 
and  established  him  in  new  relationships.  But  he 
was  not  bred  in  the  system  of  negative  and  obstructive 
policies.  Democrat  that  he  is,  his  mental  attitude  is 
that  which  has  inspired  the  courses  and  won  the  suc- 
cesses of  Republicanism.  The  turn  of  his  mind  is 
towards  new  things  rather  than  old,  towards  progress 
rather  than  retrospect.  He  has  courage — this  much  is 
attested  by  his  political  record.  The  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence is  in  him.  His  individual  circumstances 
remove  him  from  the  ordinary  temptations  of  political 
leadership,  and  the  detachment  of  his  position  as  a 
representative  of  the  least  commercialized  State  in  the 
Union  is  not  without  its  advantages.  The  instinctive 
spirit  of  the  man  has  again  and  again  found  exempli 
fication  even  though  he  has  had  to  step  outside  of  bis 
party  scheme  to  exercise  it.  In  various  matters,  but 
in  perhaps  none  so  notably  as  in  that  of  irrigation,  he 
has  shown  the  capacity  to  conceive  new.  lines  of  na- 
tional policy,  with  the  power  to  impress  them  upon 
both  individuals  and  parties,  to  get  his  purposes  trans- 
lated into  action.  Other  men  there  may  be  of  the  same 
temper  in  the  Democratic  party,  but  wc  can  one, 
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political,  is  so  ripe  for  large  activities.  We  can  think 
of  no  man  to  whom  the  Democratic  party  might  so 
wisely  and  happily  turn  for  counsel  and  guidance. 

Xo  man  ought  to  he  so  much  of  a  partisan  as  to 
wish  to  see  party  opposition  completely  overthrown. 
Let  us  confess  that  the  Republican  party  is  now  too 
strong  for  its  own  good,  perhaps  too  strong  for  the 
good  of  the  country.  We  can  think  of  nothing  so  much 
needed  at  this  time  for  the  welfare  of  the  republic  as 
reorganization  of  the  Democracy  upon  new  and  pro- 
gressive lines,  with  such  development  of  working  power 
as  would  enable  it  hopefully  to  contest  for  the  authori- 
ties of  government. 


The  Newest  Phase  of  the  Water  Question. 

"Those  who  came  to  scoff  remained  to  pray."  This 
line  has  come  to  mind  many  times  this  past  week  when 
we  have  heard  Marsden  Manson  (or  is  it  Manson 
Marsden?),  Mayor  Taylor,  Supervisor  Murphy,  and 
other's  exploit  the  value  and  counsel  the  purchase  of 
the  Spring  Valley  water  system.  For  a  good  many 
years  past  it  has  been  the  special  delight  of  these 
several  gents,  and  of  their  employers  and  prompters, 
to  cry  down  Spring  Valley.  Nothing  has  been  too  ill 
for  them  to  say.  The  water  sources,  so  we  have  been 
told  a  thousand  times,  are  inadequate.  The  distribu- 
tive system  is  patchwork,  ill-planned,  and  worn  out; 
the  quality  of  the  water  unspeakably  bad.  The  valua- 
tion put  upon  its  property  by  the  Spring  Valley  Com- 
pany has  been  expanded  beyond  all  reason  and  the 
water  rates  asked  nothing  short  of  robbery. 

But  all  this  was  prior  to  a  week  ago.  Now.  if  you 
please,  things  are  different.  The  water  sources,  if  you 
will  listen  to  any  one  of  these  fine  gentlemen,  are 
magnificent.  The  distributive  system  is  the  best  ever. 
The  water  itself  is  pure  and  crystal-clear.  The  price 
is  a  mere  bagatelle.  "Why."  remarked  a  member  of 
the  board  of  supervisors  within  the  week,  "with  liti- 
gation out  of  the  way,  the  value  of  this  property  is 
easily  fifty  millions  of  dollars" — this  remark  by  one 
who  would  have  resented  the  charge  if  you  had 
remarked  to  him  ten  days  ago  that  the  litigation  initi- 
ated and  maintained  by  himself  and  others  against  the 
Spring  Valley  Company  was  a  policy  of  dishonesty, 
sustained  after  the  methods  of  the  highwayman  and 
in  the  spirit  of  the  hold-up.  It  is  all  very  amusing, 
this  sudden  turning  of  the  enemies  of  Spring  Valley 
to  be  its  eager  champions,  this  naive  admission  that 
what  they  have  been  saying  for  so  many  years  past 
has  been  mere  humbug,  explainable  in  no  terms  which 
do  not  convict  the  parties  of  the  first  part  of  falsehood 
and  slander. 

It  is  a  case  of  getting  around  to  the  truth  at  last,  of 
getting  there  tardily  and  awkwardly,  but — of  getting 
there.  The  story  is  too  long  to  tell  in  detail,  and  per- 
haps for  the  sake  of  community  self-respect  some  of 
its  least  pleasing  chapters  would  as  well  be  forgotten 
in  the  general  satisfaction  of  restored  good-will  all 
round.  But  the  truth  of  history  requires  that  a  few 
essential  points  should  be  kept  in  mind. 


Spring  Valley  came  into  existence  in  response  to  a 
public  necessity;  it  grew  with  the  growth  of  the  city 
and  was  fairly  treated  by  the  generation  which  under- 
stood all  the  facts  connected  with  its  development. 
Then  there  came  a  sand-lot  regime,  dominated  by  the 
rag-tag  and  bob-tail,  seeking  popular  favor  by  decrying 
everything  associated  with  capital  and  making  easy 
appeal  against  an  agency  which  knocked  at  every  door 
on  the  first  of  every  month.  As  a  result  of  a  furious 
agitation  it  was  written  in  the  municipal  charter  that 
the  rates  to  be  charged  water  consumers  by  the  Spring 
Valley  Company  should  be  fixed  annually  by  the  board 
of  supervisors,  the  theory  being  that  this  body  in  its 
wisdom  and  virtue  would  adjust  water  rates  in  equi- 
table relation  to  the  value  of  the  Spring  Valley  Com- 
pany's investment. 

Really,  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  tell  what  fol- 
lowed, but  perhaps  we  would  better  give  the  outlines 
fur  the  information  of  those  guileless  souls  who  take 
thing-  on  trust  and  who  seem  always  ready  to  believe 
that  equity  and  the  rest  of  the  virtues  may  be  enforced 
by  enactment.  The  members  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors, then  as  usual  selected  more  for  "availability" 
than  for  other  qualities,  quickly  saw  the  point.  It  was 
theirs  to  iix  water  rates ;  it  was  a  matter  meaning  much 
to  the  Spring  Valley  Company;  the  Spring  Valley 
was  a  corporation  presumably  well  supplied 
i.  !y  money.  Year  after  year  the  supervisors 
>'   the  Spring  Valley  Company  before  fixing  the 


water  rate.  In  order  to  secure  an  adjustment  of  rates 
sufficient  to  pay  a  fair  return  to  its  stockholders,  the 
Spring  Valley  Company  had  to  "see"  the  supervisors ; 
and  it  is  no  secret  that  they  did  "see"  them,  again, 
again,  and  again,  and  perhaps  several  times  more.  The 
company  paid  its  stockholders  dividends  approximately 
at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
rates  were  fixed  high  enough  to  provide  this  money 
with  whatever  more  was  required  to  "fix"  the  super- 
visors. 

But  there  came  a  time  some  years  ago  when  the  con- 
science of  the  Spring  Valley  Company  was  stirred. 
It  resolved  no  longer  to  be  bled  by  the  supervisors, 
however  hungry  and  insistent  they  might  be.  And 
from  that  time  on  until  just  the  other  day  the  Spring 
Valley  Company  did  not  pay  a  dividend.  True,  the 
rates  were  duly  fixed  by  the  supervisors  year  by  year, 
but  so  low  that  they  yielded  barely  enough  to  keep 
the  works  in  operation,  with  nothing  at  all  for  the 
stockholders.  This  condition  might  have  been  cor- 
rected at  any  time  if  the  Spring  Valley  Company  could 
have  brought  itself  to  "make  arrangements"  after  the 
old  fashion  with  the  hungry  supervisors.  After  a  time 
the  company  established  its  rates  on  a  paying  basis, 
and  when  they  were  enjoined  by  the  still  hungry  super- 
visors they  threw  the  matter  into  the  courts,  where  it 
remains  to  this  day.  The  rates  now  being  collected  are 
not  those  prescribed  by  the  board  of  supervisors,  but 
those  which  the  company  insists  it  must  have  to  keep 
its  plant  in  operation.  It  collects  these  rates  under 
sufferance  of  the  courts,  subject  to  a  guaranty  under 
which  it  must  return  the  excess  if  the  determination 
shall  ultimately  go  against  it. 

But  there  is  another  chapter  in  this  story  which  must 
not  be  slighted.  When  James  D.  Phelan  came  into 
politics  some  years  ago  he  reflected  shrewdly  that  he 
must  have  a  personal  "issue"  upon  which  he  could 
make  a  continuing  appeal  to  the  hoi  polloi.  He  was 
not  good  to  look  at.  His  principles  were  not  attractive. 
His  ways  were  not  winning.  He  had  to  have  some- 
thing outside  of  himself  upon  which  he  could  stand  as  a 
"friend  of  the  people."  He  had  read  his  Burke  atten- 
tively and  had  discovered  that  there  is  an  inherent  ani- 
mosity between  those  who  tax  and  those  who  pay.  He 
saw  the  opportunity  to  establish  himself  as  the  fixed  and 
persistent  enemy  of  the  water-rate  collector,  and  there- 
fore champion  of  the  people.  He  first  got  himself  into  a 
position  where  he  could  not  individually  be  hurt  by 
whatever  might  damage  the  water  company.  Then  he 
went  at  it  to  inflame  and  array  the  popular  mind  against 
Spring  Valley.  Nor  did  he  have  to  work  single- 
handed.  It  was  a  theme  right  to  the  hand  of  a  yellow 
press,  and  there  were  those  among  the  local  news- 
papers easy  to  be  stirred  in  resentment,  for  the  same 
reform  within  the  Spring  Valley  Company  which  had 
cut  off  the  hungry  supervisors  had  likewise  cut  off  cer- 
tain hungry  newspapers.  Since  Spring  Valley  bribes 
w-ere  no  longer  to  be  had,  there  was  more  to  be  gained 
for  howling  upon  the  other  side  of  the  "issue." 

For  years  the  Spring  Valley  Company  cowered 
within  the  circle  of  its  enemies.  There  were  the 
hungry  spoilsmen  in  the  board  of  supervisors;  there 
was  sinister  politics  represented  by  Mr.  Phelan ;  there 
were  the  debased  newspapers  at  once  eager  to  please 
the  "populace,"  to  revenge  themselves  for  the  with- 
drawal of  a  familiar  source  of  revenue  and  hopeful  for 
the  future.  Then  came  the  smash-up  of  April,  1906 — 
the  rest  is  recent  and  familiar  history.  The  Phelan 
supervisors  have  been  as  unreasonable,  as  mean,  as 
dishonest  as  the  Ruef  and  Schmitz  wolves  who  pre- 
ceded them.  They  have  not.  indeed,  demanded  bribes, 
but  they  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  used  to  the  end 
of  browbeating  an  agency  whose  misfortunes  in  their 
magnitude  are  only  to  be  compared  with  the  real 
service  it  has  rendered  San  Francisco.  A  showy  but 
impossible  scheme  for  a  Sierra  water  supply  was  faked 
up  and  so  adroitly  and  persistently  presented  as  to  win 
the  favor  of  a  public  whose  prejudices  have  been  played 
upon  and  from  whom  the  real  facts  have  been  with- 
held. 

Now,  all  of  a  sudden,  those  who  have  been  playing 
this  cheap  and  unworthy  game  have  turned  tail.  We 
find  them  exploiting  the  merits  and  expounding  the 
value  of  the  Spring  Valley  system.  That  which  only 
yesterday,  so  to  speak,  was  obsolete,  noisome,  and 
worthless  is  today  a  thing  of  tremendous  worth  and 
potentiality.  Today,  curiously  enough,  the  Spring  Val- 
ley Company  seems  less  anxious  to  exploit  the  value  of 
its  properties  than  its  erstwhile  critics.  The  truth  is  that 
they  are  in  a  hole ;  they  find  their  Hetch  Hetchy  scheme 


to  be  an  impossibility;  they  see  in  the  Spring  Valley 
property  the  one  natural  essential  and  practicable 
means  of  supplying  San  Francisco  with  water.  They 
have  gotten  an  option  on  this  property ;  the  price  is 
cheap  because  they  have  beaten  it  down  by  one  species 
or  another  of  sinister  exploitation.  They  are  com- 
pelled to  make  a  bargain  of  some  kind  with  the  Spring 
Valley  Company ;  by  chance  fortune  they  have  hit  upon 
a  good  one.  And  now  they  who  for  years  could  find 
nothing  evil  enough  to  say  of  Spring  Valley  are  loudly 
and  insistently  acclaiming  its  merits.  They  are  right 
at  last.  But  how-  ashamed  they  must  be  of  the  devious 
ways  by  which  they  have  been  brought  at  last  to  accept 
and  admit  the  truth. 


Now  it  is  arranged  that  we  are  to  have  an  election  on 
the  14th  of  January  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  water  question  in  its  newest  form.  The  public  will 
be  asked  to  vote  an  issue  of  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $58,- 
000,000.  Of  the  money  to  be  thus  raised  $35,000,000 
is  to  go  for  the  purchase  of  the  Spring  Valley  system 
and  $23,000,000  to  the  working  out  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy 
project.  The  propositions  will  be  submitted  separately, 
so  that  the  voter  may  declare  his  judgment  for  the  one 
project  and  against  the  other.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Argonaut  the  Hetch  Hetchy  part  of  the  scheme  ought 
to  be  rejected  for  the  reason  that  it  is  inherently  and 
practically  an  impossibility.  The  estimates  of  cost, 
large  as  they  are,  are  only  tentative.  They  have  been 
made  by  an  engineer  of  small  calibre  and  questionable 
reputation,  avowedly  working  as  a  champion  and  par- 
tisan of  the  project  in  which  no  doubt  he  hopes  to  find 
permanent  and  profitable  employment.  Perhaps  no 
great  harm  will  come  of  voting  for  this  proposition, 
since  in  any  event  nothing  will  ever  come  of  it.  Even 
if  the  bonds  are  voted  nothing  will  be  done  towards  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  scheme  beyond  a  mere  show  of  activity, 
since  with  the  Spring  Valley  system  in  hand  nothing 
more  will  be  needed  for  a  half-century  or  more  to 
come.  The  same  processes  of  mind  which  have 
brought  the  Hetch  Hetchyites  to  accept  and  champion 
the  Spring  Valley  purchase  must  surely  bring  even 
them  to  discredit  Hetch  Hetchy  as  an  impracticable 
scheme.  It  is  impracticable  because  the  Turlock  irri- 
gation district  has  a  prior  claim  upon  the  Hetch  Hetchy 
supply,  because  the  excess  above  the  Turlock  right  will 
not  be  sufficient  for  San  Francisco's  needs,  because  the 
cost  of  the  works  and  conduits  would  be  colossal,  be- 
cause the  time  consumed  in  construction  would  cover 
a  long  period  of  years,  and  finally  because  the  quality 
of  Hetch  Hetchy  water  if  it  were  brought  here  must 
under  the  conditions  of  transit  necessarily  be  bad. 
Even  if  the  work  should  be  undertaken  it  will  be  aban- 
doned when  the  facts  shall  become  known  to  an  intel- 
ligent and  common-sense  community. 

Furthermore,  those  who  have  initiated  and  indorsed 
this  foolish  scheme,  and  who  are  now  supporting  it, 
are  going  in  a  few  days  to  be  stripped  of  official 
authority.  Whatever  may  be  the  quality  of  those  who 
are  to  succeed  them,  they  will  lie  under  no  temptation 
to  involve  the  city  in  a  costly  and  inutile  scheme 
simply  to  save  their  own  faces.  The  Argonaut  will 
not  pretend  to  be  hopeful  with  respect  to  the  incomers ; 
possibly  they  will  be  ready  enough  to  set  up  jobs  of 
their  own.  But  at  least  they  will  not  need  for  the 
sake  of  consistency  to  carry  forward  the  jobs  of  those 
who  have  preceded  them.  We  may.  indeed,  have  a 
worse  deal  than  before,  but  it  will  not  be  the  same  old 
deal. 


Since  the  public  seems  determined  that  the  munici- 
pality shall  own  its  own  water  system,  taking  upon 
itself  what  the  Argonaut  believes  to  be  a  wholly  unneces- 
sary and  hazardous  administrative  burden,  its  best 
policy  is  clearly  to  take  over  the  Spring  Valley  works. 
At  the  price  named — $35,000,000 — the  property  is  a 
bargain.  The  sources  of  water  supply  already  devel- 
oped are  more  than  adequate  to  the  present  needs  of 
the  city.  A  comparatively  small  capital  investment 
will  make  this  supply  fully  available  and  extend  the 
system  to  districts  ill  supplied  or  not  supplied  at  all. 
Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  the  property  is  sus- 
ceptible under  further  development  of  yielding  three 
times  the  present  supply,  or  enough  water  for  a 
city  of  a  million  people.  The  merit  of  the  Spring 
Valley  system  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact  that 
even  those  who  for  long  years  have  bitterly  criticized 
and  contested  it  have  been  brought  to  recommend  its 
purchase.  We  take  it  that  the  result  of  the  coining 
election  is  assured.  The  city  will  vote  to  take  over 
Spring   Valley.     And  with   this   facility   in   hand,   ade- 
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quate    to    all    uses   and   purposes,   the   Hetch   Hetchy 
project  will  speedily  be   forgotten. 

Looking  to  the  long  future,  San  Francisco,  we  think, 
would  do  well  to  secure  an  option  on  some  Sierra 
water  resource.  This  generation  will  not  need  it,  but 
we  should  not  forget  that  there  are  generations  to 
come.  But  in  securing  such  a  resource  for  the  future 
we  should  be  careful  about  what  we  are  getting.  Above 
all,  we  should  have  first  rights — we  should  not  come  in 
second  to  the  Turlock  or  any  other  irrigation  district. 
We  should  go  about  the  business  of  securing  rights 
with  an  eye  single  to  the  interests  of  San  Francisco, 
not  as  a  means  of  promoting  political  or  other  aims. 
The  Hetch  Hetchy  project  was  born  unworthily;  it  is 
not  and  never  has  been  a  legitimate  project  of  water 
supply.  It  has  been  nothing  but  a  scheme  of  political 
ambition  involved  with  political  revenge. 

Readers  of  the  Argonaut  are  sufficiently  familiar 
with  its  objection  to  schemes  of  public  ownership.  The 
best  policy,  we  think,  for  any  community  is  to  leave 
everything  possible  to  be  done  under  individual  initia 
tive  to  private  ownership  and  management.  In  the 
immediate  instance  we  think  the  city  would  better  leave 
its  water  supply  in  private  hands  and  employ  its  credit 
to  other  uses.  But  the  public  mind  appears  fixed  in 
the  idea  of  a  municipalized  water  system  and  we  pre- 
sume there  is  no  help  for  it.  We  shall  have  it,  no 
doubt,  and  with  it,  no  doubt,  we  shall  have  the  usual 
experience  of  extravagance,  waste,  and  graft.  The 
water  department  will  almost  certainly  become  a  sub- 
ject of  public  irritation  and  resentment.  That  has 
been  our  experience  in  everything  else  given  over  to 
politicalism — indeed  it  is  the  universal  experience. 
Somebody,  we  hope,  will  remember  when  our  water 
scandals  begin  that  the  Argonaut  duly  gave  warning  of 
what  must  surely  happen. 


The  "Serpent's  Tongue." 
Mr.  William  Watson,  the  English  poet  who  is  now 
in  Xew  York,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  covered  him- 
self with  glory  by  his  spiteful  and  vicious  attack  upon 
Mrs.  Asquith  and  her  daughter  Violet.  Indeed,  the 
more  we  read  his  explanations  and  excuses  the  more 
irresistibly  are  we  driven  to  find  for  him  the  only  ade- 
quate apology  of  mental  unbalance. 

The  poem  itself  is  now  the  property  of  the  civilized 
world,  which  has  been  idly  speculating  upon  the  iden- 
tity of  Mr.  Watson's  victim: 

She  is  not  old,  she  is  not  young, 
The    Woman    with    the    Serpent's    Tongue, 
The  haggard  cheek,  the  hungering  eye, 
The  poisoned  words  that  wildly  fly. 
The  famished  face,  the  fevered  hand — 
Who   slights  the   worthiest   in  the  land. 
Sneers  at  the  just,  contemns  the  brave, 
And  blackens  goodness   in  its  grave. 

With  the  recollection  of  Mr.  Watson's  antecedents 
the  matter  would  have  been  speedily  forgotten  but  for 
the  visit  to  Xew  York,  which  we  can  only  suppose  to 
have  been  undertaken  for  the  express  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  disclosure  in  safety  from  the  English  libel  law 
and  with  the  amplitude  offered  by  the  yellow  press. 
But  even  in  New  York  Mr.  Watson's  courage  seems 
to  have  failed  him,  or  perhaps  he  was  only  waiting 
for  a  competition  among  the  eager  newspapers  that 
should  be  profitable  to  himself.  However  that  may  be, 
we  first  find  his  specific  statement  that  the  poem 
referred  to  "absolutely  no  woman  in  particular,"  while 
concurrently  with  that  statement  comes  a  signed 
avowal  that  "The  Woman  with  the  Serpent's  Tongue" 
is  "a  composite  photograph  of  Mrs.  Asquith,  wife  of 
the  British  premier,  and  her  stepdaughter  Violet."  Mr. 
Watson,  it  seems,  has  combined  "the  physical  charac- 
teristics of  Mrs.  Asquith  and  the  mentality  of  Violet 
Asquith"  and  has  described  this  imagined  combination 
with  a  virulence  that  suggests  a  state  of  positive 
frenzy. 

Now  much  might  be  forgiven  to  an  hysterical  poet 
with  a  grievance  if  he  could  but  advance  some  shade 
or  shadow  of  a  reason  for  his  attack.  After  a  careful 
perusal  of  what  Mr.  Watson  has  to  say  we  can  find 
no  such  reason,  or  at  least  nothing  that  by  any  stretch 
of  indulgence  can  be  called  adequate.  His  assertion 
that  Miss  Asquith  once  told  an  unspecified  "lie"  may 
be  disregarded  simply  because  it  is  unspecified.  The 
only  other  gleam  of  coherence  in  Mr.  Watson's  de- 
lirious outbreak  is  the  assertion  that  upon  a  certain 
occasion  Miss  Asquith  referred  to  a  secretary  as  the 
man  who  used  to  write  "C.-B.'s"  speeches  for  him. 
"C.-B.,"  of  course,  is  the  late  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  who  preceded  Mr.  Asquith  in  the  premier- 
ship, and  while  it  is  quite  possible  that  Miss  Asquith 


did  say  some  such  thing  in  private  conversation,  it  is 
not  of  the  least  consequence  whether  she  did  or  not. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  young  women  to  think  that  their 
fathers  are  the  greatest  men  alive,  and  it  is  sometimes 
furtively  gratifying  to  the  fathers  to  find  that  some 
one  has  that  opinion  of  them.  Probably  Miss  Asquith 
felt  that  her  father  would  have  made  a  much  better 
premier  than  Campbell-Bannerman,  and  she  may  have 
insinuated  as  much  in  that  graceful  and  indirect  way 
that  young  women  sometimes  affect  and  that  their  cen- 
sors call  spiteful.  But  once  more,  what  of  it?  If 
poets  are  to  take  advantage  of  private  hospitality  to 
gibbet  before  the  world  every  young  woman  with  a 
sharp  and  irresponsible  tongue  we  shall  all  have  to 
revise  our  invitation  lists.  And  it  may  be  said  further 
that  if  the  young  women's  mothers  are  to  be  bracketed 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  "physical  charac- 
teristics," the  revision  might  advantageously  be  done 
with  a  horsewhip.  The  world  does  not  know  much 
about  Miss  Asquith,  but  it  remembers  that  Mrs.  Asquith 
was  Miss  Margaret  Tennant,  a  special  friend  and 
favorite  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  a  lady  of  unbroken  dig- 
nity and  honor. 

There  is,  however,  one  other  indictment  against 
Miss  Asquith,  and  it  is  as  feathery  as  the  rest.  It 
seems  that  Mr.  Asquith,  as  premier,  declined  to  bestow 
a  literary  pension  upon  the  late  John  Davidson,  who 
subsequently  committed  suicide,  and  this  is  attributed 
by  Mr.  Watson  to  the  influence  of  Miss  Asquith.  This 
may  be  true  or  it  may  not,  but  Mr.  Watson's  assertion 
is  evidence  neither  one  way  nor  the  other.  We  have  no 
right  to  assume  that  Mr.  Asquith  acted  with  prejudice 
in  the  matter,  while  a  familiarity  with  Mr.  Davidson's 
poems  hardly  leads  us  to  adjudge  him  worthy  of  a 
pension  upon  their  account.  That  he  took  his  own 
life  is  further  confirmation  of  Mr.  Asquith's  judgment. 

The  products  of  mental  infirmity  are  always  a  pain- 
ful study  and  it  is  hard  to  attribute  Mr.  Watson's  tirade 
to  anything  else.  His  friends  would  do  him  the  best 
service  in  their  power  by  urging  him  to  a  future  policy 
of  impenetrable  silence  in  the  hope  that  his  ill-mannered 
outbreak  may  be  the  more  speedily  forgotten. 


depended  upon  for  a  liberal  policy  towards  the  project. 
San  Francisco  herself  will  show  not  only  her  resource, 
but  the  stuff  she  is  made  of.  There  will  be  an  exposi- 
tion in  San  Francisco  and  a  great  one.  Incidentally, 
this  enterprise  should  be  a  means  of  bringing  our  people 
together,  of  harmonizing  differences  which  have  too 
long  disturbed  our  domestic  peace. 


Editorial  Notes. 
The  New  York  Evening  Post,  in  the  profundity  of 
its  misinformation  of  matters  and  things  in  California, 
referred  to  Mr.  William  H.  Crocker  of  San  Francisco 
as  a  "conscienceless  business  man"  who  "was  willing  to 
back  Heney  just  as  long  as  he  confined  his  operations 
to  the  small  fry,  but  withdrew  his  support  when  Heney 
undertook  to  try  Patrick  Calhoun  and  announced  his 
intention  of  prosecuting  respectable  men  higher  up." 
Mr.  Crocker  resented  these  statements  in  a  spirited  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  Post,  explaining  precisely  why  he 
withdrew  his  support  from  the  so-called  anti-graft 
movement.  He  went  into  details  so  far  as  to  give  a 
list  of  iniquities  by  which  the  prosecution  had  dis- 
credited itself  and  alienated  the  approval  and  support  of 
himself  and  others  in  San  Francisco.  The  Evening  Post 
published  this  letter  a  week  ago.  Now  comes  Mr. 
Francis  Heney  and  files  a  suit  in  New  York  demanding 
$250,000  damages  from  Mr.  Crocker  on  the  score  of 
libel.  This  procedure  is  ridiculous  of  course.  It  is  in- 
tended mainly  to  sustain  the  repute  of  the  San  Francisco 
prosecuting  movement  in  the  East,  where  its  true 
character  is  not  fully  understood.  Incidentally,  it  is 
intended  to  annoy  Mr.  Crocker — to  "give  him  trouble." 
Mr.  Crocker  will  have  no  difficulty  in  justifying  his 
statements  as  in  entire  accord  with  the  facts  as 
they  are  understood  here,  and  he  will  no  doubt  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  exhibit  at  the  East  the  motives 
and  methods  of  the  so-called  graft  campaign  in  San 
Francisco.  It  appears  to  be  another  case  where  Heney 
in  his  hot-headed  indiscretion  has  played  into  the  hands 
of  his  critics.  Quite  incidentally  this  latest  move  illus- 
trates the  depth  of  vindictive  feeling  entertained  by  Mr. 
Heney  and  his  associates.  Failure  in  the  courts  and 
before  the  people  has  thwarted  and  rebuked  them,  but 
it  still  leaves  them  smarting  and  resentful. 


The  movement  for  an  exposition  at  San  Francisco 
in  1915  is  timely.  The  projected  exposition  will  cele- 
brate two  great  events — the  completion  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  and  the  complete  restoration  of  San  Francisco. 
No  two  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  country  have 
been  more  notable,  none  better  calculated  to  excite  the 
imagination  and  to  enlist  popular  sympathy.  By  begin- 
ning now  there  will  be  time  enough  to  carry  forward 
the  enterprise  upon  a  proper  scale  and  to  make  of  it 
a  real  achievement.  Congress  has  already  been  asked 
to  do  for  this  exposition  what  it  has  done  for  others 
of    similar    scope.    The   State  of  California  may  be 


It  is  possible  that  Big  Jim  Gallagher  has  really  left 
the  country.  There  are  many  reasons  why  he  might  do 
so.  He  has  in  hand  the  money  which  his  nefarious 
operations  yielded  him,  retained  by  the  permission,  not 
to  say  the  cooperation,  of  his  friends  of  the  graft  prose- 
cution. His  hide  is  thick,  still  it  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed that  San  Francisco  is  an  agreeable  place  of 
residence  for  one  who  has  testified  something  more 
than  a  score  of  times  that  he  was  a  bribe-taker  and 
a  trafficker  in  bribes.  True,  Gallagher  is  not  without 
friends;  the  prosecutors  have  been  both  generous  and 
cordial  towards  him.  But  their  day  is  past  and  they 
have  lost  their  mandate;  their  standing  hardly  fits  them 
for  association  with  a  man  of  restored  character.  Pos- 
sibly Gallagher  has  gone.  But — the  Argonaut  would 
be  willing  to  bet  something  handsome  that  the  prose- 
cutors know  where  to  find  Gallagher  whenever  they 
want  him  and  that  they  have  known  all  along.  Mr. 
Langdon's  appeal  to  the  police  for  help  in  hunting  up 
Gallagher  has  all  the  earmarks  of  a  carefully  arranged 
stage  play — the  same  kind  of  play  offered  for  the  delec- 
tation of  the  public  some  two  years  ago  by  the  prose- 
cutors under  friendly  understanding  with  Abraham 
Ruef.  Probably  the  prosecution  wanted  to  see  how 
the  public  would  take  it. 


Former  State  Senator  Emmons,  convicted  of  bribery 
three  years  or  more  ago  and  paroled  last  month, 
delivered  an  "impassioned  exhortation"  at  the  McAuley 
Mission  on  Silver  Street  in  this  city  last  Sunday. 
Among  other  things,  he  declared  that  he  hoped  soon 
to  wipe  out  the  blot  on  his  name.  Now  just  a  plain 
word  to  Mr.  Emmons :  The  blot  on  his  name  will 
sooner  be  wiped  out  by  a  course  of  modesty,  industry, 
and  straightforward  living  than  by  posing  upon  lec- 
ture and  other  platforms  and  talking  with  tears  in  his 
voice  to  sentimental  audiences.  There  was  a  time  when 
your  reformed  drunkard,  your  reformed  burglar,  per- 
haps even  your  reformed  bribe-taker,  was  regarded 
as  a  legitimate  and  even  delectable  card  at  temperance 
and  other  gatherings.  But  that  crude  day  has  passed. 
We  have  now  come  to  think  more  of  people  who 
have  lived  decently  and  in  accord  with  the  general 
moralities  than  of  those  who  have  been  to  hell  and 
part  of  the  way  back  again  and  who  upon  this  record 
present  themselves  as  moral  lights  and  guides.  People 
of  judgment  and  taste  don't  think  highly  of  reformed 
criminals  in  the  role  of  moral  teachers.  The  reformed 
criminal,  if  he  be  truly  penitent  and  of  the  right  metal, 
does  not  parade  his  unsavory  personal  history.  Mr. 
Emmons  would  do  well  to  devote  his  energies  less  to 
speechmaking  and  more  to  straightforward  •  industry. 
And  the  same  counsel  applies  to  Miss  Alma  Bell  of 
Auburn.  We  are  told  that  this  young  woman  is  "con- 
sidering an  offer"  to  go  on  a  ten  week's  vaudeville  cir- 
cuit— in  other  words,  to  exhibit  herself  nightly  for  ten 
weeks  to  curious  and  prurient  audiences.  Has  not  this 
poor  creature  already  fallen  far  enough  ?  Is  she  now. 
through  the  bait  of  cupidity,  to  be  brought  to  make 
merchandise  of  her  own  shames?  The  thing  is  offen- 
sive and  outrageous  from  every  point  of  view. 


Andy  Wilson,  boodling  supervisor,  having  been 
granted  immunity  for  his  crimes,  was  called  as  a  wit- 
ness, but  could  not  be  brought  to  say  the  things  which 
the  prosecutors  demanded  of  him.  Then  his  immunity 
was  withdrawn ;  he  was  indicted  and  while  under  in- 
dictment was  again  called  as  a  witness.  Being  a  poor 
creature,  criminal  by  instinct  and  habit,  eager  naturally 
to  save  himself  from  the  penalties  of  his  crimes.  Wil- 
son's "memory"  revived — he  testified  as  the  prosecutors 
wanted  him  to  testify.  And  now.  just  as  these  same 
prosecutors  are  going  out  of  office,  they  have  with  the 
consent  of  a  friendly  court  dismissed  their  own  indict- 
ments. This  is  their  method  of  clearing  up  the  tag 
ends  of  the  great  moral  movement. 


Abraham  Ruef  is  again  at  liberty,  and  the  daily  news- 
papers have  photographed  him  in  loving  companion- 
ship with  groups  of  children — some  of  them  of  his 
domestic  relationship,  others  brought  in  from  around 
the  neighborhood  for  melodramatic  effei 
gracious  to  say  I  told  you  so,  and  yel 
nect  the  release  of  Ruef  and  the  resi 
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Heney  as  assistant  district  attorney  with  certain  warn- 
ings and  prophecies  uttered  and  reiterated  by  the  Argo- 
naut at  the  time  when  the  prosecution  was  losing  its 
moral  bearings  and  starting  upon  that  career  of  degen- 
eracy which  came  to  its  Waterloo  last  month. 


Morse  of  New  York,  who  looted  a  bank  and  who 
spent  millions  to  save  himself  from  punishment, 
must  serve  fourteen  years  in  the  penitentiary.  Dalzell 
Brown  of  San  Francisco,  who  committed  a  similar 
crime  and  who  contrived  to  commend  himself  to  Prose- 
cutor Langdon,  is  enjoying  his  ease  at  his  country  estate 
in  Lake  County.  These  circumstances  illustrate  the 
contrast  between  a  real  prosecutor  and  a  bogus  one. 

CURRENT  TOPICS.. 


Collector  Loeb  says  that  he  has  now  removed  from  the 
Xe„  York  customs  service  all  the  thieves  that  have  been 
caught,  and  it  now  remains  for  the  criminal  authont.es  to 
detect-  and  punish  those  who  instigated  them.  The  last  batch 
of  removals  consisted  of  ten  weighers,  and  this,  says  the  col- 
lector "practically  completes  the  housecleanmg  which  i  have 
been  compelled  to  undertake.  There  may  be  a  few  more  indi- 
vidual dismissals,  but  the  task  of  eliminating  those  from  the 
customs  service  who  are  unfit  is  now  about  finished.  So  far 
there  have  been  eighty-three  removals  for  sugar  frauds,  but 
that  there  may  be  another  department  of  the  same  evil  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  a  weigher  has  just  been  arrested  upon 
a  charge  of  fraud  in  the  weighing  of  figs,  and  it  now  looks 
as  though  there  would  be  some  quite  new  lines  of  investiga- 
tion. ,  .        ..   .  .„ 

A  congressional  inquiry  seems  to  be  almost  inevitable, 
although  Representative  Payne  is  quoted  as  saying  that  there 
will  be  no  such  inquiry.  "The  matter,"  he  asserts,  is  being 
pretty  thoroughly  investigated  now.  An  investigation  by  Con- 
fess will  depend  on  whether  the  Federal  district  attorney 
can  not  do  it  more  effectually  than  Congress."  At  the  same 
time  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  criminal  investigation  can 
not  supply  the  publicity  that  is  now  essential.  The  public  does 
not  wish  to  hear  only  of  the  men  who  have  brought  themselves 
within  the  reach  of  punishment.  It  wants  to  be  informed  also 
,,f  the  others,  who  are  none  the  less  guilty  because  they  have 
been  able  to  keep  themselves  beyond  the  clutch  of  the  police- 
man. The  New  York  Evening  Post  expresses  the  situation 
when  it  says : 

The  country  has  a  right  to  know  the  full  truth  of  the  case 
and  fix  the  guilt  of  those  responsible  for  this  great  body  of 
corruption  ifoth  in  business  and  in  politics.  Congress  only 
can  bring  out  this  truth.  Senator  Culberson  and  Senator 
Borah  af  stated  in  the  World's  Washington  dispatches  this 
morning,  have  declared  most  emphatically  for  a  congress.ona 
investigation,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  it  will 
be  urged  upon  the  Senate.  The  only  proper  qualification  of 
he  demand  is  that  expressed  by  Senator  Borah,  that  it  should 
be  made  subject  to  the  necessities  of  effective  prosecution  of 
the   criminal   cases. 


The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  takes  the  "return  from  Elba" 
stories  so  seriously  that  it  is  willing  to  make  a  bet  with  the 
New  York  World  that  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  of  Decem- 
ber, 1911,  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  be  at  daggers' 
points.  The  Courier-Journal  does  not  propose  to  risk  any  of 
its  hard-earned  money,  but  it  will  wager  "wittles"  in  combina- 
tion with  certain  drops  of  the  mysterious  cordials  that  cheer 
as  well  as  inebriate  and  that  are  not  approved  by  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union.  This  is  what  the  Courier-Jour- 
nal has  to  say : 

Men  like  Theodore  Roosevelt  do  not  do  something  for 
nothing.  He  is  a  most  astute  practical  politician.  He  is  put 
just  turned- fifty,  in  the  very  middle  and  high  noon  ot  lite. 
"What  is  an  ex-President  to  do  but  die  or  get  drunk.  a 
dictum  which  used  to  be  ascribed  to  one  of  them,  does  not 
applv  to  Theodore  Roosevelt.  His  African  journey  was  saga- 
ciously planned.     It  is  being  systematically  achieved. 

The  reception  which  awaits  the  hero  will  beggar  anything 
of  the  triumphal  kind  the  world  has  ever  seen.  In  Berlin 
and  London  and  Paris,  not  to  mention  Rome,  they  are  wait- 
ing for  him;  the  Kaiser  and  the  kings,  for  their  cousin  Lrer- 
man;  the  people  behind  their  monarchs,  for  their  fling;  the 
Parisians  for  their  spectacular,  which  they  will  make  an 
extravaganza;  the  "Teddy  Bears"  for  Teddy  himself!  There 
is  nothing,  we  are  -told,  which  succeeds  like  success. 

Nor  is  there  anything  which  is  so  easy  as  the  raising  ot 
misunderstanding  between  friends.  A  wink  and  a  nod  and  a 
word  by  chance,  and  the  trick  is  turned;  presto!  a  blow  is 
struck.  The  go-between  in  love,  the  marplot  in  hate,  Othello 
and  Iago  and  sweet  Desdemona !  Shall  the  Republican  party 
plav  the  role  of  Desdemona? 

Whether  the  Republican  party  is  able  to  hold  together 
against  the  strain  of  the  protective  tariff  system,  as  the  Demo- 
cratic party  was  not  able  to  hold  together  against  the  strain 
of  slavery,  remains  to  be  seen.  Whether  the  Democratic 
[.arty  has  vitality  enough  lo  profit  by  a  Republican  split  is 
very  doubtful.  The  Republicans  who  are  planning  to  horn 
Taft  off  and  to  whoop  Roosevelt  on  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Democrats  are  not  worth  considering.  Meanwhile  is  the 
President  that  is.  while  he  waits  the  coming  of  the  President 
that  was,  casting  an  anchor  to  windward  that  he  is  so  gracious 
to  us  Democrats,  especially  to  us  ragged  rebels — not  so  ragged 
as  we  were — of  the  South?  Teddy,  let  us  remember,  is  half 
a  Southron.  . 

Nor  let  us  be  too  cocksure  of  anything ;  and  yet.  albeit 
opposed  on  principle  to  games  of  chance,  we  have  a  wager 
to  offer  the  World,  not  of  money,  but  of  wittles,  with  maybe 
a  drop  or  two  onbeknownst  to  the  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union  to  wash  'em  down,  to-wit.  a  dinner  for  twenty-four, 
to  be  given  in  Washington  City.  District  of  Columbia,  on  or 
before  the  first  Monday  of  December,  1911,  the  World  to 
invite  twelve,  the  Courier-Journal  to  invite  twelve,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice-President,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  serve  as  judges 
and  refer jes,  and  to  sit  at  table  as  additional,  ex-officio, 
guests — or  words  to  that  effect — the  proposition  to  be  that 
Taft  and  Roosevelt  are  at  daggers'  points  by  the  Courier- 
I  the  affirmative,  the   World  in  the  negative. 


haps  if  the  senator  had  talked  about  the  tariff  he  would  have 
aroused  more  attention,  but  the  tariff  was  the  one  question  that 
he  avoided. 

Senator  Burrows  of  Michigan  had  either  more  courage  or 
less  diplomacy.  When  Mr.  Aldrich  was  in  Detroit  he  ad- 
dressed a  meeting  of  business  men,  and  Mr.  Burrows  took 
occasion  to  sing  his  praises  in  the  following  language : 

And  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  the  good  people  of  Detroit 
and  Michigan  have  Senator  Aldrich  to  thank  for  his  fidelity 
to  the  interests  of  this  State.  Whenever  I  have  wanted 
anything  for  Michigan  I  always  knew  where  to  go  to  get  it, 
and  he  never  failed  me.  I  say  this  because  some  of  you 
might  have  given  me  credit  for  protecting  the  industries  of 
Michigan,  but  I  wanted  you  to  know  that  it  was  the  distin- 
guished senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

It  is  strange  how  a  perverted  moral  sense  can  substitute 
pride  for  shame.  Senator  Burrows  can  hardly  have  supposed 
that  his  record  during  the  tariff  debate  was  unknown  to  his 
audience,  and  yet  he  hastens  to  display  the  other  side  of 
the  bargain,  and  he  does  it  without  a  blush.  Out  of  129 
ballots  he  voted  against  Mr.  Aldrich  once  and  for  him  126 
times.  That  is  to  say,  his  vote  was  steadily  cast  without 
a  single  thought  for  the  national  welfare,  but  only  as  acknowl- 
edgment for  favors  received  by  a  single  State. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Burrows  was  surprised  when  his  audience 
failed  to  applaud.  They  were  too  astonished  by  a  brazen 
confession  of  legislative  incompetence  to  applaud.  Their 
feelings  were  expressed  by  the  Detroit  News,  which  said : 

This  is  very  unexpected.  To  proclaim  himself  a  nonentity 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  to  publicly  insist  that  all  his 
State  gets  is  due  to  the  senator  of  another  State,  to  grovel 
at  the  feet  of  Aldrich  .  .  .  was  so  humiliating  a  course 
for  Burrows  to  take  that  the  large  and  representative  body 
of  business  men  looked  at  him  in  amazement.  ...  He  pro- 
claimed himself  a  putty  man  in  the  bands  of  Aldrich  :  he 
admitted  that  he  couldn't  get  anything  for  Michigan  until  he 
"saw"  Aldrich.  Let  the  business  men  who  sat  in  the  Cadillac 
dining-room  ask  themselves  whether  Michigan  has  a  senior 
senator  at  all,  or  is  it  only  that  Aldrich  has  a  lackey  from 
Michigan. 

The  Eastern  newspapers  are  beginning  to  wonder  what  Sec- 
retary Knox  meant  when  he  said  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  relations  between  China  and  Japan  'o  endanger  the  open 
door  in  Manchuria.  Now  the  open  door  in  Manchuria  has  a 
far  wider  significance  than  any  mere  matter  of  customs.  It 
means  that  no  nation  shall  have  any  rights  in  Manchuria  that 
are  not  shared  by  all,  and  if  the  Washington  assurances  have 
any  meaning  at  all  they  must  mean  that  this  condition  is  still 
prevailing.  But  it  is  notoriously  a  fact  that  such  a  condition 
is  not  prevailing.  How  otherwise  shall  we  account  for  the 
representation  made  by  China  to  the  United  States  only  a  few 
months  ago  in  which  she  said : 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  and  regret  that  Japan,  relying 
upon  her  military  and  naval  superiority,  ventures  to  override 
reason  and  disregard  the  provisions  of  treaties.  The  attack 
on  China's  rights  is  flagrant.  China  now  addresses  herself  to 
the  powers.  She  has  defended  not  only  her  own  legitimate 
claims,  but  the  veritable  interests  of  the  world  against  the 
pretensions  of  Japan. 

The  agreement  between  China  and  Japan  which  Mr.  Knox 
says  is  innocent  was  made  under  threat  and  in  the  face  of 
Chinese  protests.  Japan  has  insisted  upon  the  right  to  open 
her  own  law  courts  in  Manchuria,  and  no  other  nation  has 
such  a  right.  China  is  forbidden  to  build  railways  in  Man- 
churia except  with  Japanese  consent,  and  no  other  country 
has  any  such  power  of  control.  The  railways  of  Manchuria 
are  in  Japanese  hands  and  Japan  maintains  a  force  of  mili- 
tary police  for  their  protection,  and  no  other  country  has 
either  railways  or  police.  The  Manchurian  railways  thus  con- 
trolled by  Japan  are  operated  in  the  interests  of  Japanese 
merchants  and  they  discriminate  against  American  merchants. 
No  other  nation  but  Japan  receives  such  special  favors.  And 
yet  Mr.  Knox  says  that  the  open  door  in  Manchuria  is  not 
involved  in  the  recent  agreements,  or  rather  in  the  recent 
coercions.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  because  there  is  now  no'  such 
thing  as  the  open  door.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  door  was 
never  open,  but  now  it  is  locked  and  barred. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


When  Judge  Malone  in  New  York  City  was  about  to 
sentence  Frank  Kane,  who  had  been  convicted  of  illegal 
voting,  he  was  interrupted  by  the  prisoner's  counsel. 
"Deputy  Attorney-General  Frank  promised  that  if  Kane 
pleaded  guilty  he  would  only  get  thirty  days."  remarked 
the  lawyer.  "I  want  you  and  everybody  else  to  under- 
stand that  I  will  not  allow  any  officer,  either  State  or 
otherwise,  to  dictate  to  me  what  sentence  I  shall  give." 
said  the  judge.  "I  resent  that  and  resent  it  vigorously. 
This  sentence  of  nine  months  will  stand." 

The  great  work  of  boring  a  tunnel  through  the  chain 
of  the  Andes  at  an  altitude  of  over  10.000  feet  above 
sea  level  for  the  trains  of  the  Transandine  Railway  is 
practically  completed.  Early  in  April  next  the  rails 
will  be  laid,  and  from  then  onward  the  journey  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can continent,  to  Valparaiso,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  may- 
be made  in  comfort  at  any  time  of  the  year. 


Mdrich's    Western    trip   has   been   so   inconspicuous 
paratively  few  people  know  that  it  has  occurred.    Per- 


Adjutant-General  Ainsworth,  U.  S.  A.,  reports  that 
4993  men  deserted  from  the  army  last  year,  nearly  5 
per  cent  of  the  whole.  Very  properly.  Major-General 
Ainsworth  regards  this  state  of  affairs  as  disgraceful. 
It  is  evident  that  army  life,  when  there  is  no  fighting 
going  on,  is  not  considered  permanently  attractive  by 
the  men  who  enter  the  service.  There  is  matter  for 
discussion  in  this. 

Detroit,  Michigan,  famous  in  other  well-known  ways, 
makes   five   times   as   many   cigars   as   the   most   noted 
cigar-city  in  the  world — Key  West,  Florida.     Have  you 
|  ever  smoked  a  Detroit  cigar  ? 


The  Dance  of  Death:  (Chant  Royal,  After  Holbein.) 
Contra   vim    Mortis 
Non    est    medicamen    in    horlis. 

He  is  the  despots'  Despot.     All  must  abide 
Later  or  soon,  the  message  of  his  might  ; 
Princes  and  potentates  their  heads  must  hide. 
Touched  by  the  awful  sigil  of  his  right ; 
Beside  the  Kaiser  he  at  eve  doth  wait 
And  pours  a  potion  in  his  cup  of  state  ; 
The  stately  Queen  his  bidding  must  obey  ; 
No  keen-eyed  Cardinal  shall  him  affray  ;_ 
And  to  the   Dame  that  wantoneth  he  saith— 
"Let  be,  Sweetheart    to  junket  and  to  play." 
There  is  no  king  more  terrible  than   Death. 

The  lusty  Lord,  rejoicing  in  his  pride, 

He  draweth  down  ;  before  the  armed  Knight 

With  jingling  bridle-rein  he  still  doth  ride  ; 

He  crosseth  the  strong  Captain  in  the  fight 

He  beckons  the  grave  Elder  from  debate  ; 

He  hales  the  Abbot  by  his  shaven  pate, 

Nor   for  the  Abbess'   wailing  will  delay  : 

No  brawling  Mendicant  shall  say  him  nay  ; 

E'en    to  the   pyx  the    Priest   he   followeth. 

Nor  can  the  Leech  his  chilling  finger  stay.    .    .    . 

There  is  no   king   more   terrible  than    Death. 

All  things  must  bow  to  him.     And  woe  betide 

The   Wine-bibber. — the   Roysterer  by  night; 

Him  the  feast-master,  many  bouts  defied, 

Him  'twixt  the  pledging  and  the  cup  shall  smite : 

Woe  to  the  Lender  at  usurious  rate. 

The   hard   Rich   Man,   the  hireling  Advocate ; 

Woe  to  the  Judge  that  selleth  right  for  pay  ; 

Woe  to  the  Thief  that  like  a  beast  of  prey 

With  creeping  tread  the  traveler  harryeth  : 

These,  in  their  sin,  the  sudden  sword  shall  slay.    .    .    . 

There  is  no  king  more  terrible  than  Death. 

He  hath   no  pity. — nor  will   be  denied. 

When  the  low  hearth  is  garnished  and  bright, 

Grimly  he  flingeth  the  dim  portal  wide 

And  steals  the  Infant  in  the  Mother's  sight ; 

He  hath  no  pity  for  the  scorned  of  fate : — 

He  spares  not  Lazarus  lying  at  the  gate. 

Nay,  nor  the  Blind  that  stumbleth  as  he  may; 

Nay,  the  tired  Plowman, — at  the  sinking  ray. — 

In  the  last   furrow-, — feels  an  icy  breath, 

And  knows  a  hand  hath  turned  the  team  astray.    .    .    . 

There   is   no   king  more   terrible   than    Death. 

He  hath  no  pity.     For  the  new-made   Bride. 
Blithe   with   the  promise  of  her  life  and   light, 
That  wanders  gladlv  by  her  Husband's  side 
He  with  the  clatter  of  his  drum  doth   fright; 
He  scares  the  Virgin  at  the  convent  gale  ; 
The   Maid  half-won,  the  Lover  passionate  ; 
He  hath  no  grace  for  weakness  and  decay  ; 
The  tender  Wife,  the  Widow  bent  and  gray, 
The  feeble  Sire  whose  footstep  faltereth, — 
All  these  he  leadeth  by  the  lonely  way.   .    ■    - 
There  is  no  king  more  terrible  than  Death. 

ENVOY. 

Youth,  for  whose  ear  and  nourishing  of  late, 

I  sang  the  Prodigals  and  lost  estate. 

Have  thou  thy  joy  of  living  and  be  cay: 

But  know  not  less  that  there  must  come  a  day, — 

Aye,  and  perchance  e'en  now  it  hasteneth, — 

When  thine  own  heart  shall  speak  to  thee  and  say, — 

There  is  no  king  more  terrible  than   Death. 

— Austin  Dobson. 

It  was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  who  first  drew  attention 
to  the  strategical  and  commercial  importance  of  Dover, 
speaking  of  it  as  "situated  on  a  promontory  next  front- 
ing a  puissant  foreign  king  and  in  the  very  straight 
passage  and  intercourse  of  almost  all  the  shipping  in 
Christendom."  It  was  as  far  back  as  the  year  1840 
that  a  royal  commission  recommended  a  scheme  of  har- 
bor construction  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,000.  Out  of  the 
deliberations  of  this  and  subsequent  commissions  came 
the  decision  lo  construct  the  Admiralty  pier,  well 
known  to  Americans  who  visit  or  return  from  the  con- 
tinent by  way  of  England,  for  which  a  contract  was  let 
in  1847,  but  which  did  not  reach  completion  until 
twenty  years  later.  The  opening  of  Dover  naval  port 
marks  the  completion  of  the  greatest  artificial  harbor 
ever  built  entirely  in  the  open  sea.  The  scheme  in- 
cludes an  extension  of  the  Admiralty  pier,  the  forma- 
tion of  reclamation  works  for  the  protection  of  the 
shore  at  the  eastern  end  of  Dover  town,  a  protecting 
arm  extending  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  reclamation 
into  the  open  sea.  and  an  island  breakwater  approxi- 
mately parallel  with  the  shore  line  end  extending  from 
the  end  of  the  Admiralty  pier  extension  on  the  west  to 
the  end  of  the  easterly  pier,  with  wide  entrance  open- 
ings between  the  heads  of  the  several  breakwaters. 
Including  the  eighty  acres  .which  constitute  the  present 
commercial  harbor,  there  is  inclosed  by  these  works  a 
total  area  at  low  water  of  690  acres  of  deep-water  har- 
bor, capable  of  floating  the  largest  of  modern  battle- 
ships and  ocean  liners.  This  is  the  largest  area  of  the 
open  sea  ever  inclosed  by  solid  masonry  protecting 
works. 

Socialism  advances  in  Germany.  In  the  election 
held  in  Saxony  on  October  21  they  have  gained  enor- 
mously. In  the  last  Chamber  there  was  only  one 
Social-Democrat.  Already  sixteen  have  been  elected 
to  the  new  Chamber,  and  the  Socialists  will  be  repre- 
sented in  every  one  of  the  second  ballots.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable  because  this  election  -has  been  held 
under  a  system  of  plural  voting  by  which  votes  are 
given  in  proportion  to  income,  no  elector  to  have  more 
than  four  votes.  It  was  expected  that  this  would  have 
told  against  the  Socialists,  since  it  was  computed  that 
three-fourths  of  the  electorate  were  in  the  lowest,  or 
one-vote,  class;  as  a  fact  it  only  accentuates  the  tri- 
umph of  Socialism. 

More  diamonds  and  automobiles  were  imported  in 
October  than  in  any  previous  month. 
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'K.  OF  K."  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 


Personal    Impression    of    the    Great    Lord    Kitchener 
Khartoum,  and  Some  Anecdotes. 


One  of  the  penalties  of  greatness  that  a  man  like 
Lord  Kitchener  of  Khartoum  must  pay  is  the  loss  of 
privacy  enjoyed  by  ordinary  persons.  He  can  never 
lie  entirely  "unofficial."  Even  though  he  himself  states 
that  he  will  take  a  pleasure  trip  like  any  other  globe- 
trotter, people  are  sure  to  suspect  him  of  deep  and 
hidden  motives.  This  is  exactly  what  has  happened 
with  regard  to  his  tour  of  the  Far  East.  The  Chinese 
have  heard  that  he  will  be  present .  at  the  autumn 
manoeuvres  in  Japan  and  review  100,000  men  there; 
they  have  been  given  hints  that  he  carries  a  special 
letter  to  the  Mikado  from  King  Edward  in  his  pocket — 
and  they  wonder  what  it  means.  The  Japanese,  on 
the  other  hand,  watched  him  as  a  cat  watches  a  mouse 
all  the  time  he  was  in  Peking  and  wondered  what  he 
said  to  the  regent  and  whether  he  advised  his  own 
government  to  increase  the  number  of  British  officers 
now  studying  language  in  China — and  worrying  lapan 
by  their  curiosity  about  her  doings. 

When  he  started  for  Manchuria  the  struggle  between 
the  two  nations  became  painfully  acute.  They  were 
each  ready  to  tear  him  limb  from  limb  rather  than 
allow  the  other  to  have  the  whole  of  him.  What  the 
Japanese  wanted  was  to  take  him  under  their  charge 
from  Newchwang,  to  lodge  him,  feed  him,  and  gen- 
erally impress  him  till  the  moment  he  left  the  country. 
What  the  Chinese  wanted  was  to  entertain  him  in  the 
palace  of  their  governor  at  Mukden  just  to  show  the 
Japanese— and  other  people — whose  is  the  real  au- 
thority in  Manchuria.  Both  parties  began  to  invite  him 
while  he  was  still  in  the  Yangtsze  Valley — four  days 
away  from  Peking.  He  received  urgent  telegrams  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  One  from  the  Chinese 
demanded  an  immediate  and  definite  answer,  as  many 
arrangements  depended  upon  it.  Kitchener's  secretary 
accordingly  prepared  a  reply,  but  before  it  was  sent 
off  Kitchener  himself  specially  asked  to  see  exactly 
how  the  telegram  had  been  worded.  He  read,  "Gov- 
ernor of  Mukden :  Impossible  accept  your  invitation. 
Other  plans  are  being  suggested." 

"No,  that  won't  do  at  all,"  he  remarked,  and  taking"  out 
his  pencil  wrote,  "Governor  of  Mukden:  Verv  many 
thanks  indeed  for  your  courteous  invitation,  which  I 
regret  not  being  able  to  accept  as  I  shall  be  in  Mukden 
only  two  or  three  hours."  At  that  time  he  had  not 
realized  how  important  it  was  that  he  should,  by  his 
own  recognition  of  it.  make  others  recognize  the  Chi- 
nese supremacy  in  Manchuria.  But  the  tact  for  which 
he  is  well  known  instinctively  made  him  give  the  "soft 
answer."  A  compromise  arranged  in  Peking  after 
many  anxious  hours  for  all  concerned  finally  satisfied 
both  parties.  The  famous  soldier  with  Heaven  only 
knows  what  intrigues  up  his  sleeve  did  stay  with  the 
Chinese  governor  of  Mukden  after  all,  but  later  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  Japanese 
and  shown  the  battlefields  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war 
by  their  generals  who  fought  in  them  and  who  were 
sent  over  from  Japan  for  that  special  purpose. 

I  believe  Kitchener,  or  "K.  of  K."  as  he  is  generally 
called  behind  his  back,  remarked  privately  to  a  friend 
that  he  was  only  anxious  to  see  the  lay  of  the  land 
and  had  no  wish  to  fight  every  fight  over  again.  It  is 
not  likely,  however,  that  a  Japanese  general  specially 
sent  over  from  his  country  will  let  his  guest  off  any 
details.  The  point  of  view  of  a  field  marshal  of  Great 
Britain  who  prefers  buying  porcelain  to  tramping 
battlefields  would  be  incomprehensible  to  the  Japanese 
mind,  and  especially  to  the  Japanese  military  mind  with 
its  deep  devotion  to  thoroughness  and  its  worship  of 
detail  and  all  forms  of  military  technique. 

-Yet  without  a  doubt  K.  of  K.  did  not  want  his  nose 
kept  down  to  the  grindstone  every  moment  he  was  in 
the  Far  East.  More  particularly  in  Peking  he  avoided 
any  unnecessary  formalities,  because,  as  he  said  several 
times,  Peking  was  the  most  interesting  place  he  had 
seen  on  his  travels  and  he  wished  to  see  it  in  his  own 
way.  The  very  day  he  arrived  he  did  what  he  could 
to  make  every  one  look  upon  him  as  a  man  instead  of 
a  celebrity.  By  one  of  those  pieces  of  good  fortune 
which  descend  only  upon  the  undeserving,  I  not  only 
saw  his  arrival  from  a  very  advantageous  point,  but 
later  on  two  occasions  had  some  conversation  with  him. 
His  personal  appearance  disappointed  me.  From  his 
photographs,  one  would  imagine  him  to  be  a  handsome 
man  with  a  face  rugged  and  keen.  One  thinks  of  him 
unconsciously  as  in  the  prime  of  life.  But  in  reality 
he  is  already  nearly  sixty  years  of  age  and  his  appear- 
ance is  neither  striking  nor  unusual.  Only  a  pair  of 
remarkably  keen  and  piercing  eyes  give  promise  of 
exceptional  penetration  and  power.  Probably  he  is  the 
greatest  soldier  of  this  age — and  yet  one  might  easily 
pass  him  by  on  the  street  without  remarking  him  or, 
with  his  hat  on  to  cover  his  eyes,  thinking  him  any- 
thing but  a  man  whose  complexion,  by  a  combination 
nf  alternate  high  living  and  exposure  to  weather,  is 
exceptionally  florid. 

That  he  has  little  personal  vanity  is  immediately 
apparent.  He  stepped  off  his  special  train  in  a  worn 
tweed  suit,  a  cap  and  a  pair  of  brown  boots  with  holes 
in  them.  By  his  own  wish  no  guards  of  honor  came 
to  welcome  him — except  one  small  guard  of  Japanese, 
and  he  had  to  be  reminded  of  their  presence  as  he  was 
striding  off  the  platform.  Englishmen  of  his  type  hate 
any  personal  show.  I  am  told  it  is  a  real  penance 
for  K.  of  K.  to  put  on  his  uniform,  and  the  one 
unhappy  hour  he  spent  in  Peking  was  when  he  had  to 


get  into  it  and  go  to  court  with  all  his  orders  and  his 
field  marshal's  ivory  baton  in  bis  hand.  At  all  the 
other  functions  in  the  Chinese  capital  he  wore  ordinary 
clothes,  and  at  official  banquets  dress  clothes  and  the 
Order  of  Merit,  of  which  he  is  justly  proud.  When  he 
was  in  India  he  did  all  he  could  to  discourage  foppery 
among  his  officers,  and  a  good  story  is  told  of  a  young 
subaltern  who  drew  a  lady's  lace  bordered  handkerchief 
from  his  pocket  and  wiped  his  lips  with  it  in  Kitchener's 
presence.  "Will  you  tell  me,"  said  the  field  marshal. 
walking  up  to  the  young  man  and  speaking  in  icy 
tones,  "what  brand  of  hairpins  you  use?" 

As  a  commander  K.  of  K.  has  always  had  the  repu- 
tation for  severity,  especially  towards  his  married 
officers.  He  has  also,  somewhat  unjustly,  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  woman  hater.  He  certainly  disapproves  of 
women  being  allowed  to  interfere  with  discipline.  "The 
Chinese  have  one  great  quality  which  should  help  them 
to  become  good  soldiers — their  wives  are  nonentities, 
and  they  are  free  from  the  terrible  Mrs.  Colonel  who 
runs  not  only  the  colonel,  but  the  garrison  as  well,"  he 
remarked  to  me  one  day.  It  is  this  type  of  woman  whom 
he  hates — not  all  women.  The  fine  ladies  who  traveled 
hundreds  of  miles  to  see  him  in  South  Africa  and  pes. 
tered  him  for  favors  for  useless  relatives  he  had  nei- 
ther time  nor  patience  with,  and  just  because  he 
never  knew  who  was  going  to  ask  him  for  something 
next  he  shut  his  door  to  all  the  sex.  Rumor,  eager  to 
explain  why  he  has  never  married,  says  on  good  au 
thority  that  the  lady  to  whom  he  -aonld  willingly  have 
opened  his  door  refused  to  come  in.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  true,  but  off  duty  he  certainly  admires  women 
like  most  other  men  and  enjoys  their  society.  Apropos 
of  this,  a  curious  little  incident  happened  at  a  big 
Chinese  feast  given  him  while  he  was  in  Shanghai.  It 
was  a  most  expensive  feast,  for  which  the  best  restau- 
rant there  sent  in  a  bill  three  feet  long  quaintly  in- 
scribed, "To  one  Chinese  dinner  to  the  lord."  Singing 
girls,  of  course,  were  present.  One  little  lady  hovered 
about  Kitchener  handing  him  watermelon  seeds  which 
she  cracked  with  her  white  teeth.  He  insisted  upon 
talking  or  trying  to  talk  to  her,  and  was  most  aggrieved 
when  she  left,  according  to  Chinese  custom,  after  half 
an  hour.  Finally  he  leaned  across  the  table  and  spe- 
cially asked  his  host  if  she  might  be  brought  back  as  he 
enjoyed  looking  at  her.  She  reminded  him  of  a  figure 
on  a  vase,  he  said. 

Chinese  vases  are  his  great  hobby,  and  while  in 
Peking  he  was  continually  in  the  curio  shops.  Every 
shopkeeper  in  the  town  knew  when  he  was  to  arrive, 
and  a  procession  of  merchants  trouped  into  the  British 
legation  for  days  beforehand  to  beg  the  Chinese  secre- 
taries to  bring  Kitchener  to  their  shops.  If  they  only 
would,  the  shopmen  promised  them  anything  they  fan- 
cied for  themselves.  K.  of  K.  bought  even  more  than 
any  one  expected,  spending  over  $25,000  on  fine  old 
plates  of  "Three"  and  "Five  Colors."  I  saw  one  sang 
dc  beouf  vase  which  to  the  untutored  eye  looked  very 
muddy  and  uninteresting,  for  which  he  paid  $7000  alone. 
He  is  not  only  a  connoisseur  difficult  to  cheat  with  imi- 
tations, but  he  knows  the  market  and  what  is  likely  to 
increase  in  value.  Blue  and  white,  for  instance,  he 
does  not  touch,  for  nearly  every  collector  in  England  has 
plenty  of  blue  and  white  already  and  will  never  want  to 
buy  any  more.  In  fact,  he  buys  as  he  campaigns,  with 
shrewd  judgment  and  careful  thought.  A  compara- 
tively poor  man — including  the  grant  that  Parliament 
gave  him  for  his  services  he  can  not  have  more  than 
$30,000  a  year — he  must  either  do  that  or  give  up  a 
hobby  which  he  likes  better  than  anything  else  in  the 
world. 

Naturally,  in  his  position,  he  has  also  received  many 
presents  of  porcelain.  Most  people  in  the  East  know 
the  story  of  the  Jew  in  India  who  was  anxious  to  curry 
favor  with  Kitchener — and  yet  anxious  to  do  it  cheap. 
Accordingly  he  bought  a  bowl,  "Kanghsi"  cleverly  imi- 
tated at  half  the  cost  of  the  original,  and  sent  it  with 
many  protestations  of  friendship.  K.  of  K.  saw 
through  his  game  easily — and  also  through  the  bowl, 
which,  had  it  been  genuine,  he  would  not  have  been 
able  to  do.  But  he  sent  a  letter  of  thanks  and  invited 
the  man  to  luncheon.  As  soon  as  the  Jew  came  in  he 
saw  on  the  most  conspicuous  table  in  the  room  his 
bowl  occupying  the  place  of  honor  and  two  magnificent 
genuine  bowls  on  either  side  of  it.  Kitchener  called 
his  attention  to  the  three  pieces,  admiring  the  imitation 
a  little  sarcastically.  At  least  the  Jew's  guilty  con- 
science detected  a  ring  of  sarcasm ;  he  confessed  on 
the  spot  that  his  present  was  an  imitation  which  had 
been  sent  by  mistake,  and  next  morning  presented 
Kitchener  with  the  genuine  article. 

One  last  story  of  Kitchener  as  a  young  man  is  worth 
telling,  for  it  shows  that  at  one  time  of  his  life  the 
stern  soldier  was  not  above  a  lark.  It  so  happened  that 
during  his  visit  to  Peking  a  circus  was  performing  in 
Tientsin  and  the  manager  offered  a  prize  for  any  ama- 
teur who  could  stand  on  the  pad  of  one  of  his  horses 
while  the  animal  galloped  twice  round  the  ring.  Sev- 
eral young  officers  for  the  fun  of  the  thing  entered  the 
competition,  and  the  general  in  command  when  he  heard 
of  it  next  morning  was  furious.  "Why  did  you  allow 
those  young  fools  to  disgrace  themselves  like  that?" 
he  inquired  of  the  circus  manager.  "Oh.  sir."  was  the 
answer,  "I  didn't  look  at  it  as  a  disgrace.  I  remember 
doing  the  same  thing  years  ago  in  India.  All  the  young 
officers  look  part  there.  There  were  crowds  of  them 
every  night — but  the  only  name  which  I  happen  to 
recollect  at  the  moment  is  Kitchener's."  When  K.  of 
K.  was  told  how  he  once  set  a  bad  example  to  the  arms 
he  laughed  as  heartily  as  if  he  was  not  a  field  marshal. 
Peking,  November  8,  1909.        Charles  Lorrimer. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Frederick  H.  Weyerhaeuser,  the  lumber  king,  is  a 
German  and  came  to  this  country  in   1852. 

James  L.  Davenport,  who  has  been  appointed  com- 
missioner of  pensions,  succeeding  Vespasian  Warner, 
has  been  in  the  pension  office  twenty-eight  years. 

Hetty  Howland  Robinson  Green,  who  has  conserved 
the  large  fortune  left  her  by  her  first  husband,  who 
died  in  1865,  is  seventy-four  years  old.  She  is  her  own 
financial  manager. 

__  George  William  Pyrkes,  a  coppersmith  of  Hatton 
Garden,  London,  is  a  direct  descendant  of  Robert 
Burns.  His  mother  was  Anne  Burns,  the  only  daughter 
of  the  Scottish  poet. 

Prime  Minister  Zahle  of  Denmark  violates  all  court 
traditions  by  going  to  a  royal  reception  wearing  a  black 
slouch  hat.  His  wife  still  retains  her  place  as  a 
stenographer  in  the  Danish  Parliament.  . 

Edward  Louis  Neel  has  been  in  charge  of  the  lights 
at  the  French  Opera  House  in  New  Orleans  since  the 
theatre  was  opened  in  1859.  During  the  fifty  years  of 
his  service  he  has  seen  gas  give  way  to  electricity,  and 
installation  of  a  hundred  ingenious  devices  in  the  sys- 
tem which  was  very  simple  at  first. 

Robert  L.  McCormick,  president  of  the  largest  bank 
in  Tacoma,  the  biggest  individual  stockholder  in  a  great 
lumber  company  in  the  State  of  .Washington,  and  Re- 
publican national  committeeman,  desires  to  succeed 
Senator  Piles.  Mr.  McCormick,  who  is  sixty-eight 
years  old,  prides  himself  on  being  a  self-made  man  who 
never  has  worn  a  necktie. 

Mr.  William  Watson,  the  English  poet  who  has 
attracted  to  himself  the  attention  of  the  world  by  his 
poem,  "The  Woman  with  the  Serpent's  Tongue,"  has 
been  a  prolific  writer  since  1880,  when  he  published 
"The  Prince's  Quest."  Some  years  ago  he  went  into 
retirement  as  a  result,  it  was  commonly  said,  of  a  men- 
tal collapse,  which  may  go  a  long  way  to  explain  his 
present  eccentricity. 

Professor  T.  Jonnesco.  the  eminent  surgeon  of 
Bucharest,  Roumania,  who  discovered  the  new  anaes- 
thetic, stovaine  and  strychnine,  is  visiting  America  and 
will  lecture  before  medical  associations.  His  discovery 
may  be  used  in  operations  ordinarily  painful  to  prevent 
any  suffering,  and  the  patient  is  conscious  throughout. 
The  anaesthesia  is  said  to  be  without  after  effect,  yet 
it  is  not  as  yet  fully  approved  by  Dr.  Jonnesco's  fellow 
practitioners. 

Mrs.  Jeannette  Ryder,  an  American  woman  who  has 
been  doing  humane  work  in  Cuba  for  the  last  ten  years, 
is  said  to  have  done  more  to  suppress  bull  and  cock- 
fighting  on  the  island  than  any  other  one  person.  For 
this  purpose  several  years  ago  she  organized  a  band 
of  mercy  with  a  membership  composed  chiefly  of  young 
men  and  women  who  believe  in  training  the  youth  of 
the  country  to  look  with  abhorrence  on  institutions 
tending  to  lower  the  moral  standard. 

Mrs.  May  Wood  Simons  is  the  first  woman  to  win 
the  Harris  prize  in  economics  at  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. The  prize  is  given  for  the  best  thesis  of  not 
less  than  10,000  words  on  any  economic  subject  requir- 
ing original  investigation.  Mrs.  Simons's  thesis  was 
20.000  words  in  length  and  was  entitled  "History  of 
Economic  Thought  in  Relation  to  Industrial  Conditions 
in  the  United  States  from  1700  to  1814."  The  judges 
were  the  professors  of  economics  of  the  universities  of 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois. 

Chief  Justice  William  J.  Mills  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  Mexico  has  been  appointed  governor  of  the 
Territory  by  President  Taft.  For  upwards  of  twenty 
years  Justice  Mills  has  been  a  resident  of  New  Mexico, 
so  that  his  appointment  is  said  to  be  in  the  strictest 
sense  a  local  one.  The  new  governor's  family  came 
originally  from  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  the  new 
appointee  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  University  of  the  class 
of  '77.  Mr.  Mills  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the 
Territory  in  1898  by  President  McKinley  and  has 
served  continuously  in  that  position  since  that  time. 

Robert  Lmderwood  Johnson,  who  has  long  been  -Mr. 
Gilder's  distinguished  associate  on  the  Century  Maga- 
zine, and  probably  will  succeed  him  in  the  chief  "editorial 
chair,  is  widely  known  for  his  services  to  art  and  letters. 
For  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  international  copyright  he 
received  from  Yale  University  in  1891  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  from  France  the  decoration  of  Che- 
valier of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  from  Italy  that  of 
Cavaliere  of  the  Crown.  He  is  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  and  originator  of 
the  memorial  to  Keats  and  Shelley  in  Rome.  Among 
his  published  works  are  "The  Winter  Hour  and  Other 
Poems"  and  "Songs  of  Liberty  and  Other  Poems." 

President  Jose  Santos   Zelaya  of  Nicaragua,   whose 
order   for   the   execution   without  trial  of  two   United 
States  citizens,  Leonard  Grace  and  Leroy  Cannon,  cap- 
tured   while    serving    with    the    revolutionary    army    in 
Nicaragua,  has  incensed  President  Taft,  has  been  at  the 
head  of  the  turbulent  Central  American  republic  since 
1X97,   when   he   won   a  big  battle  that  established   him 
in   power.     He  was  born   in   the  City  of  Managua   in 
1858  and  was  educated  in   Paris.     His  attainment   and 
retention  of  the  presidency  has  been  due  to  I 
ability.     Zelaya  is  wealthy  and  owns  ven 
plantations.     It  is  said  that  his  ambition 
president  of  a  United  States  of  Centr;:i 
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LETTERS  OF  A  GREAT  COMMANDER. 

. * 

Personal  Correspondence  of  General  Sherman  Is  a  Contribu- 
tion to  History  and  Biography. 


With  the  publication  of  the  "Home  Letters  of  gen- 
eral Sherman"  we  are  warned  that  we  must  expect  no 
more  revelations  of  the  career  of  the  great  commander 
General  Sherman  published  his  Memoirs  in  lb/ 3  ana 
ten  years  later  came  a  revision  prepared  in  the  light 
of  comment  and  criticism.  Twenty  years  afterward 
the  curtain  was  again  raised  by  a  publication  of  the 
lifelong  correspondence  between  the  general  and  his 
brother,  the  Hon.  lohn  Sherman.  The  public  would 
have  had  no  ground  for  complaint  had  autobiographical 
detail  ended  there,  but  now  we  have  a  further  install- 
ment and  we  are  told  that  it  must  be  the  last.  But 
inasmuch  as  the  letters  from  which  the  present  volume 
is  compiled  were  selected  "after  a  process  of  many 
eliminations  from  a  large  mass  cf  material,"  it  may  be 
that  a  still  further  lapse  of  time  will  justify  a  still  fur- 
ther disclosure. 

From  the  historical  point  of  view,  the  present  volume 
is  of-varying  interest  and  importance,  although  its  every 
line  is  of  value  in  elucidating  the  character  of  its  sub- 
ject. It  covers  the  period  from  1836  to  1891— that  is 
io  say,  of  over  half  a  century  of  active  life.  The  let- 
ters are  those  written  by  General  Sherman  to  Ellen 
Boyle  Ewing,  who,  in  1850,  became  his  wife.  He  was 
sixteen  years  of  age  when  the  first  of  them  was  written 
and  full  of  the  enthusiasm  of  his  new  career  at  West 
Point.  Fifty-two  years  later  we  find  him  writing  to  his 
wife  about  a  military  ceremonial  that  he  could  not 
attend:  "I  have  written  them  that  I  can  not  go,  that 
I  am  at  the  end  of  my  rope;  will  attend  my  own  funeral, 
but  must  be  excused  from  others." 

The  first  long  letter  was  written  during  Sherman  s 
voyage  to  California  on  board  the  Lexington.  He  i: 
delighted  with  what  he  has  been  told  of  his  destina 
tion : 

All  authors  seem  to  agree  that  the  part  of  California  we 
are  going  to  is  a  perfect  paradise  and  should  belong  to  the 
United  States.  If  no  violence  be  done  to  the  present  l- 
habitants  of  that  country  and  our  government  can  make 
plausible  pretext  for  the  capture  of  the  country,  then  need  we 
not  scruple  at  the  part  we  take,  more  especially  as  we  en- 
counter and  endure  much  to  accomplish  it;  but  1  will  not 
look  to  the  future  but  endeavor  to  confine  my  thoughts  to 
the  present  till  some  better  clue  is  opened  to  give  a  glimpse 
at  the  destiny  and  destination  of  the  expedition. 

At  Monterey  General  Kearny  came  on  board.  He 
looked  haggard  and  rough,  having  already  had  severe 
fighting  and  two  lance  wounds.  It  was  decided  that 
Sherman's  ship  should  stay  at  Monterey  for  the  present, 
going  later  to  San  Francisco,  "which  is  considered  one 
of  the  best  harbors  in  the  world."  Incidentally  Sher- 
man tells  his  correspondent  something  of  the  natives: 

The  poorer  classes  are  exactly  like  Indians  and  most  of 
them  are  descended  from  those  Indians  that  were  taught 
Christianity  and  civilization  by  the  old  missionaries.  The 
women  are  like  all  other  Spanish  women,  the  prouder  the 
more  Castilian  blood  they  can  boast  of.  Some  are  pretty,  all 
dance  and  waltz  well,  but  scorn  the  vulgar  accomplishments 
of  reading  and  writing.  They  are  fond  of  dancing,  and  every 
night  of  the  carnival  before  Lent  there  was  a  fandango  at 
some  of  the  houses,  at  which  a  custom  prevailed  of  which 
you  must  have  read :  ladies  and  gentlemen  ( seiioritas  and 
caballeros)  carry  egg  shells  filled  with  essences,  a  gold  leaf 
and  spangles  mixed  with  colored  papers,  which  they  break 
over  the  heads  of  favorites.  I  went  to  several  of  these  fan- 
dangos, beginning  before  sundown  and  ending  after  daylight. 
By  midnight  every  head  was  bespangled  and  besmeared  with 
cologne. 

Later  on,  and  still  writing  from  Monterey,  Sherman 
suggests  that  Commodore  Stockton  was  responsible  for 
such  resistance  as  there  was  to  the  American  occupa- 
tion : 

I  have  heard  several  of  the  Californians  say  that  had  it 
not  been  for  Commodore  Stockton's  measures  for  subduing 
the  people  here,  there  never  would-have  been  the  least  resist- 
ance to  the  change  of  flags.  No  one  here  now  dreams  of  a 
retrocession  to  Mexico,  though  all  admit  that  these  gauchos 
or  rancheros  are  not  afraid  of  us,  and  if  encouraged  from 
Mexico  would  try  again  the  chances  of  war,  more  for  the 
fun  of  the  fight  than  with  any  ultimate  design  of  securing 
their  own  independence.  Last  accounts  from  home  represent 
peace  as  far  off  as  ever.  This  country  must  remain  in  slain 
quo  till  the  war  is  over,  when  the  question  will  arise,  shall 
California  be  aunexed  ?  All  here  take  it  for  granted  that 
such  will  be  the  case.  I  do  not  think  California  will  ever  be 
much  of  an  agricultural  country  or  rich  in  any  other  way, 
but  it  will  be  useful  to  our  ships  in  the  Pacific,  supplying  them 
with  safe  harbors  for  repair,  for  water  and  provisions.  Under 
the  old  Mexican  rule  the  charges  and  impositions  on  ships  and 
cargoes  were  so  heavy  that  few  came.  Now,  however,  we 
already  see  a  change.  Both  San  Francisco  and  Monterey 
bays  are  quite  filled  with  ships.  Still,  clothing  and  stores  of 
all  kinds,  save  beef,  are  exceedingly  dear.   .    .    . 

General  Sherman  lived  long  enough  to  witness  a 
signal  falsification  of  his  opinion  of  California's  future, 
but  his  error  was  that  of  many  others  better  qualified  to 
judge  than  he. 

Passing  over  Sherman's  life  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
and  his  short  career  as  a  man  of  business,  we  find  him 
as  director  of  the  military  school  at  Alexandria, 
Louisiana.  The  land  was  feeling  the  first  threats  of 
civil  war,  but.  writing  in  1860,  Sherman  expresses  the 
belief  that  the  excitement  will  confine  itself  to  the 
political  arena: 

...  I  feel  little  interest  in  politics  and  certainly  am 
glad  to  se  ;  it  realized  that  politicians  can't  govern  the  country. 
they  may  agitate,  but  can  not  control.  Let  who  may  be 
elected,    the   same   old   game   will    be   played,    and    he    will   go 


the  present  Slave  States  for  all  the  negroes,  but  the  time  has 
come  when  the  Free  States  may  annoy  the  Slave  States  by 
laws  of  a  general  declaration,  but  that  they  will  change  the 
relation  of  master  and  slave  I  don't  believe.  All  the  Con- 
gresses on  earth  can't  make  the  negro  anything  else  than 
what  he  is  ;  he  must  be  subject  to  the  white  man,  or  he  must 
amalgamate  or  be  destroyed.  Two  such  races  can  not  live 
in  harmony  save  as  master  and  slave.  Mexico  shows  the 
result  of  general  equality  and  amalgamation,  and  the  Indians 
give  a  fair  illustration  of  the  fate  of  negroes  if  they  are 
released  from  the  control  of  the  whites.  Of  course  no  one 
can  guess  what  the  wild  unbridled  passions  of  men  may  do, 
but  I  don't  believe  that  the  present  excitement  in  politics 
is  anything  more  than  the  signs  of  the  passage  of  power  from 
Southern  politicians  to  Northern  and  Western  politicians. 
The  negro  is  made  the  hobby,  but  I  know  that  Northern  men 
don't  care  any  more  about  the  rights  and  humanities  of  the 
negroes  than  the  Southerners.  At  present  negroes  work  under 
control  of  white  men  and  the  consequence  is  the  annual  yield 
of  $200  000,000  of  cotton,  sugar,  and  other  produce  that 
would  not  be  without  such  labor:  and  so  long  as  that  is  the 
case,  I  don't  fear  a  change  in  this  respect.   .    .    .  ' 


In  less  than  two  years  Sherman  was  to  find  himself 
a  brigadier-general  in  active  command  and  writing  that 
"we  are  still  on  the  border,  defeated,  and  partly  dis- 
couraged." He  has  just  heard  rumors  of  his  promo- 
tion but  scarcely  believes  it,  as  "I  have  closely  minded 
my  business,  which  is  a  bad  sign  for  favor" : 

...  I  am  still  acting  as  a  brigadier-general  in  command 
of  six  regiments  of  volunteers  called  by  courtesy  soldiers,  but 
they  are  all  we  have  got  and  God  only  knows  the  issue.  Our 
adversaries  have  the  weakness  of  slavery  in  their  midst  to 
offset  our  democracy,  and  'tis  beyond  human  wisdom  to  say 
which  is  the  greater  evil.  I  learn  today  that  the  President 
selected  Hunter,  Sherman,  and  Buell  out  of  a  list  for  briga- 
dier-eenerals  of  the  regular  army,  but  Major  Garesche  tells 
me  the  list  has  been  changed,  that  no  appointments  will  now; 
be  made  in  the  regular  army,  but  that  a  whole  batch  of 
brigadiers  will  be  made,  ranking  according  to  former  commis- 
sion. This  will  still  keep  me  where  1  want,  in  a  modest  posi- 
tion till  time  and  circumstances  show  us  daylight. 

A  little  later  he  gives  some  indication  of  the  peculiar 
difficulties  of  his  command.  The  latter  is  undated,  but 
it  was  apparently  written  in  August,  1861 : 

The  incessant  wants  of  5000  men,  all  complaining,  with 
sick  wives  and  children  and  fathers  at  home,  wanting  to 
go  to  Georgetown  and  Washington  and  everywhere  where 
They  should  not  go.  growling  about  clothing,  shoes,  beef,  pork, 
and  everything  !  Now  in  an  army  all  these  things  are  regu- 
lated by  sergeants,  captains,  and  colonels.  A  brigadier  only 
has  to  operate  through  them.  An  irregularity  in  a  regiment 
is  checked  by  a  word  to  the  colonel  :  but  here  every  woman 
within  five  miles  who  has  a  peach  stolen  or  roasting  ear  car- 
ried off  comes  to  me  to  have  a  guard  stationed  to  protect 
her  tree,  and  our  soldiers  are  the  most  destructive  men  I 
have  ever  known.  It  may  be  other  volunteers  are  just  as 
bad  indeed  the  complaint  is  universal,  and  I  see  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  let  it  take  its  course.  When  in  Fairfax  County 
we  had  a  majority  of  friends.  Now  I  suppose  there  is  not 
a  man.  woman,  or  child  but  would  prefer  Jeff  Davis  or 
the  Czar  of  Russia  to  govern  them  rather  than  an  American 
volunteer  army.  My  only  hope  now  is  that  a  common  sense 
of  decency  may  be  inspired  into  the  minds  of  this  soldiery 
to  respect  life  and  property.  Officers  hardly  offer  to  remon- 
strate with  their  men,  and  all  devolves  on  me.  As  usual  1 
can  not  lie  down,  go  away,  without  fifty  people  moving  after 
me.  Had  I  some  good  regulars  I  could  tie  to  them.  As  it 
is.  all  the  new  brigadiers  must  manufacture  their  brigades  out 
of  raw  material.  Napoleon  allowed  three  years  as  a  mini- 
mum, Washington  one  year.  Here  it  is  expected  in  nine 
days,  and  Bull  Run  is  the  consequence.  I  don't  believe 
McClellan  will  be  hurried,  and  the  danger  to  our  country  is 
so  imminent  that  all  hands  are  now  conscious  that  we  must 
build   up   from   the    foundation.    ...  _ 

A  €°od  many  little  incidents,  shooting  of  sentinels  and 
pickets,  all  the  cruel,  useless  attendants  of  war  occur  daily, 
but  I  no  longer  apprehend  an  attack  by  Beauregard's  forces, 
though  strange  to  say  he  receives  news  much  more  freely 
than  we  do.  McClellan  has  notice  of  large  forces  coming  up 
from  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  the  extreme  South.    .    .    . 

On  April  11,  1862,  Sherman  writes  from  Camp 
Shiloh  some  account  of  the  great  battle  of  four  days 
earlier,  following  upon  a  Confederate  attack  and  in 
which  his  personal  share  had  been  large: 

Well,  we  have  had  a  big  battle  where  they  shot  real  bullets 
and  I  am  safe,  except  a  buckshot  wound  in  the  hand  and  a 
bruised  shoulder  from  a  spent  ball.  The  first  horse  I  rode 
was  one  I  captured  from  the  enemy  soon  after  I  got  here,  a 
beautiful  sorrel  race  mare  that  was  as  fleet  as  a  deer  and  very 
easy  in  her  movements,  to  which  I  had  become  much  attached. 
She  was  first  wounded  and  then  shot  dead  under  me.  This 
occurred  Sunday,  when  the  firing  on  both  sides  was  terrific, 
and  I  had  no  time  to  save  saddle,  holsters,  or  valise.  I  took 
the  horse  of  my  aid  McCoy  till  it  was  shot,  when  I  took  my 
doctor's  horse  and  that  was  shot.  My  camp  was  in  advance  of 
all  others  and  we  caught  the  first  thunder,  and  they  captured 
all  our  tents  and  two  horses  of  mine  hitched  to  the  trees 
near  my  tent  were  killed,  so  I  am  completely  unhorsed.  The 
first  man  killed  in  the  battle  was  my  orderly  by  my  side,  a 
young,  handsome,  faithful  soldier  who  carried  his  carbine 
ever  ready  to  defend  me.  His  name  was  Holliday,  and  the 
shot  that  killed  him  was  meant  for  me.  After  the  battle  was 
over  I  had  him  brought  to  my  camp  and  buried  by  a  tree 
scarred  with  balls  and  its  top  carried  off  by  a  cannon  ball. 

Writing  again  from  Camp  Shiloh,  Sherman  de- 
nounces the  "cowardly  newspapers"  that  had  spread  the 
report  of  a  surprise  to  Grant's  discredit.  Elsewhere 
the  "politicians  and  editors"  come  in  for  a  renewed 
flagellation  as  the  real  authors  of  the  war: 

The  enemy  treated  our  wounded  well  and  kindly.  I  sent 
Willy  a  box  of  cannon  balls  and  bullets  which  he  must  share 
with  Tom.  I  would  like  to  see  Willy's  eyes,  when  he  sees 
the  dread  missiles.  I  know  the  enemy  is  still  in  our  front. 
They  can  surprise  us  tomorrow  morning  quite  as  well  as  they 
did  us  that  Sunday  but  in  attacking  us  they  made  a  mistake. 
We  must  attack  them  on  their  chosen  ground.  The  next 
battle  will  be  worse  than  the  last,  and,  of  course.  I  don't 
expect  to  survive  all  that  follow.  This  gives  me  little  trouble, 
but  I  do  feel  for  the  thousands  that  think  another  battle  will 
end  the  war.  I  hope  the  war  won't  end  until  those  who 
caused  the  war,  the  politicians  and  editors,  are  made  to  feel 
it.  The  scoundrels  take  good  care  of  their  hides,  run  up 
after  a  fight  and  back  again  before  there  is  a  chance  for 
another.    ... 


out  of  fhee  like  Pierce  and  Buchanan  with  their  former 
I  sunk  and  lost.  I  only  wonder  that  honorable  men 
eek  the  office. 

.  >t  conceive  that  any  of  the  parties  would  materially 
ivith  the  slavery  in  the  States,  and  in  the  Terri- 
is  a  mere  abstraction.     There  is  plenty  of  room  in 


dices  which  have  forced  friends  into  opposing  hostile  ranks. 
At  the  North  and  South  each  radical  class  keeps  its  votaries 
filled  with  the  most  outrageous  lies  of  the  other.  In  the  North 
the  neople  have  been  made  to  believe  (hat  those  of  the  South 
are  horrid  barbarians,  unworthy  a  Christian  burial,  whilst  al 
the  South  the  people  have  been  made  to  believe  that  we 
wanted  to  steal  their  negroes,  rob  them  of  their  property, 
pollute  their  families,  and  to  reduce  the  whites  below  the 
level  of  their  own  negroes.  Worse  than  this  at  the  North, 
no  sooner  does  an  officer  rise  from  the  common  level,  but 
some  rival  uses  the  press  to  malign  him.  destroy  his  use- 
fulness, and  pull  him  back  to  obscurity  or  infamy.  Thus  it 
was  with  me,  and  now  they  have  nearly  succeeded  with  Grant. 
He  is  as  brave  as  any  man  should  be,  he  has  won  several 
victories  such  as  Donelson  which  ought  to  entitle  him  to 
universal  praise,  but  his  rivals  have  almost  succeeded  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  press  in  pulling  him  down,  and 
many  thousands  of  families  will  be  taught  to  look  to  him  as 
the  cause  of  the  death  of  their  fathers,  husbands,  and 
brothers. 

The  paucity  of  news  from  the  army  at  this  time  in  North- 
ern papers  is  most  satisfactory  to  me.  My  circular  was 
exactly  right.  Every  officer  and  soldier  should  keep  his 
friends  and  family  advised  of  his  own  adventures  and  situa- 
tion, whilst  the  busy  and  mischievous  scribblers  for  news- 
papers are  discountenanced.  I  know  my  course  is  right  and 
meets  the  unqualified  approval  of  all  good  soldiers.  The 
press  is  angry  at  my  term,  the  "cheap"  flattery  of  the  press. 
We  all  know  that  generals  and  aspirants  bribe  these  fellows 
by  the  loan  of  government  horses  and  other  conveniences  nut 
at  their  individual  cosl,  but  at  the  cost  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  return  receive  the  cheap  flattery  of  the  press.  The 
press  caused  the  war,  the  press  gives  it  point  and  bitterness, 
and  as  long  as  the  press,  both  North  and  South,  is  allowed 
to  fan  Ihe  flames  of  discord  and  hostility,  so  long  must  the 
war  last.  The  Southern  press  is  just  the  same,  and  as  long 
as  people  look  to  the  press  for  truth  and  counsel  so  long  will 
war  and  anarchy  prevail.  The  liberty  of  the  press,  like  that 
of  individuals,  must  be  restrained  to  just  limits  consistent 
with  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  every  fool  must  not  be 
allowed  to  print  and  publish  falsehood  and  slander  as  he 
pleases.   .    .    . 

He  is  struck  by  the  depth  of  feeling  shown  by  the 
women  of  the  South.  Writing  from  near  Vicksburg 
on  June  27,  1863,  he  says: 

I  doubt  if  history  affords  a  parallel  to  the  deep  and  bitter 
enmity  of  the  women  of  the  South.  No  one  who  sees  them 
and  hears  them  but  must  feel  the  intensity  of  their  hate. 
Not  a  man  is  seen ;  nothing  but  women  with  houses  plun- 
dered, fields  open  to  cattle  and  horses,  pickets  lounging  on 
every  porch,  and  desolation  sown  broadcast,  servants  all  gone 
and  women  and  children  bred  in  luxury,  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished, begging  with  one  breath  for  the  soldiers'  rations  and 
in  another  praying  that  the  Almighty  or  Joe  Johnston  will 
come  and  kill  us,  the  despoilers  of  their  homes  and  all  that 
is  sacred.  Why  can  not  they  look  back  to  the  day  and  the 
hour  when  I,  a  stranger  in  Louisiana,  begged  and  implored 
them  to  pause  in  their  career,  that  secession  was  death,  was 
everything  fatal,  and  that  their  seizure  of  the  public  arsenals 
was  an  insult  that  the  most  abject  nation  must  resent  or  pass 
down  to  future  ages  an  object  of  pity  and  scorn?  Vicksburg 
contains  many  of  my  old  pupils  and  friends ;  should  it  fall 
into  our  hands  1  will  treat  them  with  kindness,  but  they  have 
sowed  the  wind  and  must  reap  the  whirlwind.  Until  they 
lay  down  their  arms  and  submit  to  the  rightful  authority  of 
the  government  they  must  not  appeal  to  me  for  mercy  or 
favors.    .    .    . 

It  is  needless  to  say  how  well  justified  is  such  a 
volume  from  the  historical  as  well  as  the  biographical 
standpoints.  Xothing  is  so  indicative  of  character  as 
letters  that  were  not  intended  for  publication,  and  cer- 
tainly a  noble  and  a  resolute  character  was  never  better 
disclosed  than  in  these  letters  from  General   Sherman. 

"Home  Letters  from  General  Sherman."  edited  by 
M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe.  Published  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  Xew  York;  $2. 

"The  resemblance  of  penguins  to  human  beings  is 
always  noticed,"  says  Lieutenant  E.  H.  Shackleton  in 
his  book,  "The  Heart  of  the  Antarctic."  "This  is 
partly  due  to  the  habit  of  walking  erect;  but  there  are 
truly  a  great  many  human  traits  about  them.  They  are 
the  civilized  nations  of  these  regions,  and  their  civiliza- 
tion, if  much  simpler  than  ours,  is  in  some  respects 
higher  and  more  worthy  of  the  name."  Of  two  of  the 
photographs  reproduced  the  following  remarks  are 
made:  "An  emperor  meeting  an  emperor,  or  men,  or 
dogs,  bows  gravely  till  his  beak  is  almost  touching  his 
breast.  Keeping  his  head  bowed,  he  makes  a  long 
speech,  in  a  muttering  manner,  short  sounds  following 
in  groups  of  four  or  five.  Having  finished  the  speech, 
the  head  is  kept  bowed  a  few  seconds,  for  politeness' 
sake.  Then  it  is  raised,  and  he  describes  with  his  bill 
as  large  a  circle  as  the  points  of  his  neck  will  allow. 
If  you  have  not  comprehended,  he  tries  again.  Mean- 
time, his  followers  are  apt  to  get  impatient.  They 
are  sure  he  is  acting  incorrectly.  Then  another  male 
will  waddle  forward,  elbow  the  first  aside,  and  repeat 
the  ceremony.  Both  emperors  and  adelies  move,  when 
the  surface  is  suitable,  by  tobogganing." 
■■» 

The  Natural  Bridge  of  Virginia  overlooks  the  James 
River  Valley,  being  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  and  near  the  centre  of  the  State. 
It  is  situated  on  a  picturesque  plateau,  1500  feet  above 
sea  level,  on  the  southern  part  of  the  famous  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  with  grand  mountain  scenery  on  every 
hand.  Its  height  is  215  feet,  it  is-  100  feet  wide,  and 
has  a  span  of  ninety  feet.  It  is  a  single  block  of  lime- 
stone, of  many  shades  of  color,  crossing  over  a  ravine 
through  which  rushes  a  swift  stream  known  as  Cedar 
Brook.  The  path  down  into  the  canon  follows  a  tum- 
bling brook,  under  old  arbor  vitse  trees.  The  visitor, 
after  threading  this  devious  path,  suddenly  sees  the 
arch  towering  above  him,  a  singularly  impressive  spec- 
tacle. Washington,  when  surveyor  for  Lord  Fairfax, 
visited  the  Natural  Bridge,  and  carved  his  name  on  the 
smooth  side  of  the  archway,  where  it  may  still  be  seen. 


This  is  a  theme  to  which  he  reverts  again  and  again. 
Writing  on  June  6,  1862,  he  says: 

I  will  get  even  with  the  miserable  class  of  corrupt  editors 
yet.  They  are  the  chief  cause  of  this  unhappy  war.  They 
fan    the   flames    of    local    hatred    and    keep    alive    those    preju- 


Santo  Domingo,  according  to  an  English  mineralo- 
gist who  explored  it,  is  a  geological  curiosity  shop, 
containing  scattered  samples  of  nearly  every  well- 
known  mineral. 
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WILHELM. 


By  Frank  H.  Sweet. 


"Good-morning,  Wilhelm."  Mrs.  Carr 
looked  up  from  her  book  as  tall,  broad-shoul- 
dered Wilhelm,  the  gardener,  tiptoed  heavily 
across  the  veranda.  "Is  there  anything  I  can 
do    for  you  ?" 

Wilhelm's  good-natured  face  broke  into  a 
deprecating    smile. 

"Goot-morning,  Mis'  Carr,"  he  answered, 
"and  yes,  there  be  somet'ing.  I  will  want  ten 
dollars." 

"Why,  you  had  ten   dollars  yesterday." 

"Yes,  but  dat  was  for  somet'ing  else ;  dis 
be  for  anodder  t'ing.  I  can  haf  him,  yes?" 
somewhat    anxiously. 

"Of  course.  There  is  still  over  a  hun- 
dred due  you."  She  rose  and  stepped  through 
a  broad,  low  window  to  a  desk,  returning  a 
few  moments  later  with  a  crisp  note,  which 
she  handed  him.  "You  ought  to  take  your 
wages  each  month  and  put  the  money  in  a 
bank,  Wilhelm,"  she  said,  as  she  resumed  her 
chair  and  picked  up  the  book.  "You  would 
be   drawing  interest  then." 

Wilhelm  shook  his  head. 

"It  better  like  dis.  I  know  a  man  who 
lose  money  in  de  bank  one  time,  and  I  haf 
none  of  him.     T'ank  you  for  dis.     I  go  now." 

But  still  he  lingered.  Evidently  that  was 
not  all.     The  book  was  again  lowered. 

"Well  ?" 

"It  is  'bout  de  girl,  Greta,"  Wilhelm  depre- 
cated.    "She  be  de  fines'  girl  in  de  world." 

"Yes,  Greta  is  a  very  fine  girl,"  Mrs.  Carr 
assented ;  "and  a  splendid  cook.  What  about 
her?" 

But  there  was  a  little  smile  on  Mrs.  Carr's 
lips  now,  and  the  book  was  once  more  closed, 
with  a  jeweled  finger  between  its  leaves  as 
marker.  She  had  seen  Wilhelm  lingering 
about  the  kitchen  door  very  often  of  late, 
and  had  thought  very  little  of  it.  But  with 
that  glow  on  his  face  and  the  eager  hesitation 
in  his  speech,  the  situation  was  suddenly  be- 
come transparent.  She  gave  a  little  imper- 
ceptible nod  to  herself  as  she  waited  for  the 
slow  lips  to  proceed.  Wilhelm  was  a  hand- 
some man,  and  Greta  was  a  very  pretty,  ca- 
pable girl.  They  had  both  been  in  her  employ 
long  enough  for  her  fully  to  appreciate  their 
value ;  and  good  help  was  hard  to  obtain. 
Her  mind  skimmed  over  the  possibilities 
quickly  and  conclusively.  There  was  that 
pretty  cottage  at  the  foot  of  the  garden,  which 
the  butler  had  once  occupied.  She  would 
raise  the  wages  of  both,  and  they  should  have 
a  week's  outing  at  some  good  place  on  the 
seashore,   and 

"It  is  my  brudder,"  Wilhelm  was  saying 
proudly.  "Maybe  you  haf  hear  me  speak  of 
him." 

"The  one  who  came  over  with  you?  Yes, 
you  told  me  about  him  the  day  you  got  here. 
He  was  very  bright,   I  believe." 

"Very  bright,"  Wilhelm  assented.  "All  de 
odder  of  my  peoples  haf  bodies  ;  he  haf  head. 
So  we  going  let  him  build  up  de  family  name. 
My  fader  say  he  be  lawyer,  my  moder  t'ink 
he  better  be  preacher.  Den  dey  die,  my 
moder  de  las',  and  she  tell  me  do  everyt'ing 
for  Fritz.  I  bring  him  to  America,  and  work 
on  de  New  York  streets  till  he  go  t'rou  de 
two  t'ree  kind  of  school  where  he  want  to 
learn.  When  he  knows  everyt'ing  I  find  him 
job  in  a  big  store  where  dey  be  chance  for 
promote  ;  den  I  see  your  notice  for  gardener 
and  come  here.     I  like  country  work  de  bes'." 

"Fritz  is  still  in  the  store,  I  suppose?" 

Wilhelm's  face  clouded  slightly. 

"No,  he  been  write  me  it  too  mo — monoto- 
nous. He  leave  and  go  in  a  drug  store,  den 
work  in  a  factory  keeping  books,  and  after  dat 
he  try  be  a  detective — he  pretty  young,"  apol- 
ogetically, "only  twenty-t'ree,  and  he  been 
haf  mind  high  over  de  poor  job  he  get." 

"Where  is  he  now  ?" 

Wilhelm  drew  himself  up  sturdily. 

"I  been  write  for  him  to  come  here,"  he 
answered.  "I  been  tell  him  'bout  Greta  long 
time,  how  she  de  pretties'  and  de  bes'  girl  in 
de  world ;  and  Fritz  he  get  int'rested,  and 
write  plenty  question  'bout  Greta.  You  see," 
looking  her  squarely  in  the  face,  "I  been  want 
Fritz  settle  down,  and  Greta  be  de  bright, 
steady  girl  dat  help  him.  I  been  watch 
peoples,  and  I  find  dere's  some  smart  ones 
dat  drif  round  and  never  get  settle,  and 
dere's  odders  not  a  bit  more  smart  who  get 
hold  of  somet'ing  and  climb  right  up.  I  want 
Fritz  to  get  settle.  Yes'day  I  hear  he  out 
of  job,  and  I  sen'  de  ten  dollars  and  write 
for  him  to  come  quick.  I  been  speak  to  de 
bank  peoples,  and  dey  say  if  he  competent 
dey  maybe  find  some  job  mit  de  figures.  Den 
I   haf  him  marry   Greta." 

Mrs.  Carr  looked  up  protestingly. 

"I  thought  you  and  Greta,"  she  began, 
then  stopped.  Wilhelm's  face  was  white  and 
drawn,  but  his  gaze  did  not   fall. 

"Fritz  been  a  hundred  time  finer  man  as 
me,  if  he  be  only  half  so  big  in  size,"  he  said 
steadily.  "I  been  tell  Greta  'bout  him  a  long 
time,  and  she  listen  and  say  she  like  to  see 
Fritz.  Not'ing  ain'  matter  'bout  me ;  but 
Fritz  he  mus'  be  settle.  He  be  here  tomor- 
row." 

"Indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Carr  faintly. 

"Dat  is  why  I  tell  you  all  dis,"  Wilhelm 
went  on,  "so  you  know  and  be  able  to  help. 
I  been  t'inking  'bout  de  cottage  in  de  garden. 
It    fine    place,    and    maybe    we    bes'    open    de 


doors  and  windows  and  let  in  de  air  and 
sunshine,  so  it  look  pleasant.  When  Fritz 
come  I  been  take  him  t'rou  de  house  and  haf 
him   see   how   nice  it   be." 

"But  look  here,  Wilhelm,"  Mrs.  Carr 
remonstrated,  her  finger  withdrawing  from 
the  book,  and  the  book  itself  slipping  un- 
noticed to  the  floor,  "Greta  has  never  seen 
your  brother  yet.  Hadn't  you  better  leave  the 
house  until  things  are  more  definite?  Has 
Greta  been  told  about  the — the  proposed  ar- 
rangement ?" 

"Not  'bout  de  marriage,  no.  Dat  be  for 
Fritz.  But  it  been  all  right.  Fritz  talk  forty 
word  as  I  do  one,  and  dey  be  all  big  book 
word.  Fritz  haf  de  head.  Greta  sure  to  Ijke 
him  when  she  hear  de  talk,  and  say  yes.  I 
going  now  to  fix  up  de  roses  round  de  cottage 
piazza  so  dey  look  more  nice." 

Two  mornings  later,  as  Mrs.  Carr  was  cut- 
ting some  sprays  from  the  honeysuckle  which 
inclosed  the  back  porch,  she  heard  the  sounds 
of  altercation  at  the  kitchen  door.  Greta's 
gentle  voice  was  raised  higher  than  usual, 
and  Wilhelm's,  too,  in  tones  of  wonder  and 
remonstrance. 

"I  been  tell  you,  Wilhelm,"  Greta  was  say- 
ing, "he's  only  a  monkey,  and  no  higher  up 
nor   my  shoulder." 

"But  he's  got  de  head,"  eagerly.  "It  been 
no  matter  'bout  de  size ;  it  be  de  head  dat 
make   great  peoples.      You   know   dat,   Greta." 

"Great  peoples — Fritz  !"  scornfully.  "Why, 
dat  bubbling  head  never  know  so  much  as 
your  little  finger,  Wilhelm.  If  he  ain'  been 
your  brudder  you  see  dat  long  ago.  It  be  jes' 
talk,  talk,  talk,  and  dat  be  all." 

"Den — den   you   not    marry   him?" 

"Marry — Fritz!"  Greta  burst  out  angrily. 
As  she  heard  the  words,  Mrs.  Carr's  hands 
closed  softly  upon  the  honeysuckle  sprays. 
The  voice  was  sharp,  but  it  was  full  of  hu- 
miliated tears.  She  was  slipping  back  into 
the  house  when  the  next  words  relieved  the 
strain.  Evidently  there  had  been  something 
in  Wilhelm's  eyes  or  face,  for  the  sharp  voice 
suddenly   broke. 

"I  be  not  mad,  Wilhelm,  mit  you.  No,  no, 
it  be  not  dat.  I — I — I — ain'  you  been  see  ?" 
with  indignant  quaver.  "I — I  never  t'ink  I  be 
so  bold  and  wicked  as  dis.  Whatefer  would 
my  mudder  say?  But  you  so  t'ick  headed 
and — and  so  blind.  No,  no,"  with  sudden 
alarm  coming  into  the  voice,  "not  right  here. 
You  be  a  hundred  time  better  man  nor  Fritz, 
but  you  needn'  turn  de  odder  way  so  fas'." 

Mrs.  Carr  smilingly  arranged  the  sprays 
upon  her  dressing  table.  "Yes,"  she  assented, 
nodding  to  her  own  smile  in  the  glass,  "you 
may  as  well  let  Wilhelm  fix  up  the  roses 
round  the  cottage  piazza  so  they  will  look- 
more  nice,  and  have  the  doors  and  windows 
opened  and  let  in  the  sunshine." 

San   Francisco,  December,   1909. 


Picture  framing  that  is  in  perfect  taste  and 
moderately  priced.  E.  B.  Courvoisier,  431 
Sutter  Street,  near  Powell. 


Securely   Guarded 

against  fire  or  burglars  are  all 
valuables  placed  in  one  of  our  Safe 
Deposit  Boxes. 


nsl 

#JL     Get 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 


Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 


A 


Get  "Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


TOWNSEND'S 

CALIFORNIA  GLACE 
FRUITS  AND  CANDIES 

27  years  in  Palace  Hotel  Bide. 

ALL  ORDERS  GIVEN   PROMPT  ATTENTION   AT 

Store  Factory 

46  Market  Street  117  San  Jose  Ave. 

Phone  Douglas  4814  Phone  Mission  378 

Also  at  the  newsstands  at  the  FAIRMONT  and  ST.  FRANCIS 

New  siore 

755  Market  Street 


THE  EMPRESS  HOTEL 

VICTORIA,  B.  C. 


Most  attractive  of  all  Canadian  and  Pacific  Coast  year-round  tourist  resorts. 
Victoria  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  southern  end  of  Vancouver  Island,  sur- 
rounded by  magnificent  scenery.  Climate  delightful.  A  Paradise  for  Sports- 
men. Splendid  Bathing,  Boating,  Canoeing,  excellent  Fishing,  Shooting,  and 
Mountain  Climbing  on  the  Island.  Big  game  hunting — Bear,  Deer,  Wapiti, 
Cougar;  also  pheasant,  grouse,  quail  and  duck.  Abundant  salmon  in  the  lakes 
and  streams. 
Golf  played  every  day  in  the  year  on  the  Oak  Bay  and  Esquimalt  Links. 

The  Empress  Hotel  is  supplied  with  every  modern  luxury  and   convenience.      Cuisine 
unexcelled. 

Apply  for  illustrated  pamphlets,  prices,  etc., 
Bernard  Humble, 
Manager. 


THE  EMPRESS  HOTEL, 

Victoria,    B.    C. 


Practical  Gifts 

JTT  Our  store  is  full  of  the  most  practical  Christmas  gifts 
^JJ  — the  immense  variety  assures  easy  selecting.  For 
over  forty  years  our  store  has  maintained  a  position  of 
eminence  among  discriminating  shoppers  as  the  most 
satisfactory  establishment  in  which  to  select  Christmas 
presents.  Never  were  the  displays  so  elaborate,  the 
variety  so  great. 


Cut  Glass 

Exclusive  designs  from 
the  leading  factories. 
Bowls,  Berry  Dishes, 
Vases,  Flower  Baskets, 
etc. 


Chafing 
Dishes 

A  large  assortment  to 
select  from.  Prices,  $4.25, 
$4.75,  $6.00  up. 


Five  o'Clock  Tea 
Kettles 

Make  very  serviceable 
gifts.  They  come  in  brass 
and  copper.  Prices,  $3.00, 
$3.25,  $5.50  up. 


Nathan-Dohrmann  Co. 


Union  Square 


GEARY  AND  STOCKTON  STS. 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 

Narratives    of    New    Netherland,    1609-1664, 
edited    by   J.    Franklin   Jameson,    Ph.    D., 
LL.    D.      Published  by   Charles   Scribners 
Sons.  New  York;  $3. 
There  is  room  and  a  welcome  for  a  volume 
that   does   for   New   Netherland   something   of 
the  same  service  rendered  by  Bradford's  "His- 
tory of   Plymouth   Plantation"  and   Governor 
Wintbxop's    "Journal."      There    is,    of    course, 
no    complete    and    consecutive    story    of    New 
Netherland,  but  its  place  is  partially  filled  by 
this    collection    of    contemporary    manuscripts 
skillfully  translated  and  prepared  for  publica- 
tion   with    competent    introductions.      One    at 
least    of   these    manuscripts,   the    "Description 
of   the   Towne   of   Mannadens   As   It   Was    in 
September,  1661,"  now  sees  the  light  for  the 
first  time. 

The  publication  covers  the  period  from 
1610  to  1665.  Hudson's  voyages  are  related 
by  Emanuel  van  Meteren,  in  1610.  Another 
important  series  of  records  is  taken  from  the 
"Korte  Historiael  ende  Journals  Aenteycke- 
ninge,"'  by  David  Pietersz  de  Vries  from 
1663  to  1655.  The  letters  of  the  Dutch  min- 
isters to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  are  also 
important,  as  is  the  "Report  on  the  Surrender 
of  New  Netherland,"  by  Peter  Stuyvesant, 
in  1665.  The  whole  volume  shows  signs  not 
only  of  careful  selection,  but  of  careful 
editing,  and  presents  its  subject  with  a  per- 
spective and  a  rotundity  that  is  often  lacking 
in  a  continuous  narrative  from  a  single  hand. 
There   are   four   facsimile   reproductions. 


Labor  and  the  Railroads,  by  James  O.  Fagan. 
Published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, Boston  ;  $1. 
This  is  not  so  much  a  plea  for  industrial 
peace  as  an  indication  of  the  wa3'  to  attain 
it.  Mutual  hostility  springs  from  an  igno- 
rance of  conditions  and  is  to  be  banished  by 
a  frank  publicity.  Wages,  hours  of  labor, 
all  the  other  factors  in  dispute,  depend  upon 
fixed  economic  law  to  which  all  parties  are 
subject,  and  only  by  publicity  can  a  fruitless 
struggle  be  avoided.  If  a  vast  sum  of  money 
is  lost  by  preventable  accident  and  by  care- 
lessness the  loss  must  be  definitely  met  by 
some  one,  and  statistical  publicity  would  con- 
duce to  a  common-sense  rather  than  a  pas- 
sionate remedy.  The  workers  and  the  public 
in  general  should  be  placed  in  possession  of 
facts  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  of  the  un- 
bending economic  constraints  that  regulate 
commerce,  and  from  this  would  come  an  in- 
telligent partnership  in  effort  from  which  all 
would  benefit  Mr.  Fagan's  essay  ought  to  be 
read  as  a  moral  contribution  to  a  great  ques- 
tion. 


Irish  Life  and  Humor,  by  William  Harvey, 
F.  S.  A.  Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott    Company,   Philadelphia;    $1.50. 

The  author  explains  that  his  "Scottish  Life 
and  Character"  was  received  with  so  much 
favor  as  to  suggest  a  similar  volume  about 
Ireland,  but  it  will  be  noted  that  the  "life 
and  character"  of  the  earlier  volume  gives 
way  to  the  "life  and  humor"  of  the  latter. 
Not  even  the  resources  of  so  prolific  a  racon- 
teur as  Mr.  Harvey  could  fill  a  volume  with 
Scotch  humor. 

The  temptation  to  quote  from  these  five 
hundred  pages  of  fun  is  strong,  but  to  select 
from  such  uniform  excellence  would  be  dif- 
ficult. The  thirteen  chapters  of  the  book  in- 
clude as  many  separate  departments  of  na- 
tional life — "Bench  and  Bar,"  "The  Jarvey," 
"The  Domestic  Servant"  "Priest  and  People," 
"Binhs.  Marriages,  and  Deaths,"  etc.  The 
good  things  jostle  each  other  upon  every 
page  as  though  impatient  of  the  few  explana- 
tory words  that  intervene,  and  if  there  is  an 
alloy  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  this 
unrivaled  collection  of  humor  is  the  work  of 
a  Scot,  while  the  twelve  remarkable  illustra- 
tions in  color  are  also  by  a  Scot,  the  late 
Erskine  May,  R.  S.  A. 


The  Lady  of  Big  Shanty,  by  F.  Berkeley 
Smith.  Published  by  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.,  New  York;  $1.50. 
We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  so  giddy  a 
young  woman  as  Mrs.  Holcomb  and  one  so 
perilously  near  the  brink  of  dishonor  would 
be  redeemed  by  a  sudden  transportation  from 
the  life  in  New  York  that  she  loves  to  the 
life  in  the  primeval  forest  that  she  detests. 
Perhaps  the  life  in  the  forest — and  it  is 
luxurious  enough  in  all  conscience,  thanks  to 
Holcomb's  millions — would  not  have  been 
enough  to  restore  the  moral  balance  but  for 
the  incendiary  fire  that  destroys  the  "big 
shanty"  and  the  terrible  privations  that  show 
the  manliness  of  the  husband  in  contrast  with 
the  pettiness  of  the  lover. 


The  Gateway  to  the  Sahara,  by  Charles  Wel- 
lington   Furlong.      Published    by    Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York;  $2.50. 
Why   is  it    Lhat   Tripoli   has  so    far  escaped 
the    aggressive    clutch    of    Europe,    that     she 
gives    rise    to    no    predatory    conferences,    or 
r  d"   lomacies  ?,    With  Egypt  upon  one 
upon    the    other,    and    Morocco 
.".it,  how  is  it  that  she  preserves  her 
tjoes  upon  her  Oriental  way  un- 


troubled? Surely  there  has  been  an  oversight 
in  the  chancelleries  but  perhaps  there  is  only 
a  press  of  business  upon  the  hands  of  the 
political   brigands. 

But  European  occupation  would  have 
robbed  Tripoli  of  much  of  its  still  unsullied 
charm,  and  incidentally  it  might  have  de- 
tracted from  the  interest  of  a  fine  volume. 
Mr.  Furlong  tells  his  travel  story  with  all 
the  fascination  of  a  novel.  He  shows  us  the 
life  of  Tripoli  within  and  without  her  cities. 
He  rides  with  the  caravans,  follows  the  camel 
trails,  and  journeys  with  the  Arab  bandits. 
He  is  often  in  danger,  but  he  has  the  im- 
munity of  courage  and  he  tells  us  all  about 
it  with  a  quiet  vivacity  and  a  wealth  of  col- 
loquial incident  that  are  beyond  praise.  Some 
day  we  shall  hear  that  there  is  a  Tripoli  ques- 
tion, that  something  has  been  done  that  de- 
mands occupation  as  a  remedy  or  that  the 
"Gospel"  can  only  be  preached  from  a  hedge 
of  bayonets.  That  will  be  the  end  of  Tripoli, 
and  then  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  read  Mr.  Furlong's  book  will  regret  that 
another  piece  of  the  old  world  has  fallen  to 
the   Moloch   of  modernity. 


The  Haven,  by  Eden  Phillpotts.  Published  by 
the  John  Lane  Company,  New  York ; 
$1.50. 
As  a  romance  this  story  is  disappointing 
and  inconclusive,  but  as  a  picture  of  life 
among  the  Devon  fisher  folk  it  is  a  distinctly 
remarkable  study.  There  is  John  Major, 
owner  of  the  Jack  and  Lydia,  manful  and 
puritannic,  but  unlovable,  whose  son  disap- 
points him  by  his  preference  for  farming  the 
land  instead  of  the  sea  and  whose  daughter 
similarly  afflicts  him  by  marrying  Sam 
Brokenshire,  who  fishes  in  forbidden  waters 
and  even  smuggles  a  little,  but  who  is  other- 
wise rather  a  fine  fellow.  Then  there  is 
John  Major's  sister,  who  has  a  tendency  to 
pessimism,  and  there  is  the  socialist  tramp, 
who  is  happy  and  idle,  and  the  old  farmer 
Honey  will,  and  Mr.  Peach,  the  sail  tanner, 
and  a  whole  host  of  curious  and  old  world 
characters,  all  well  drawn  and  from  an  inti- 
mate observation  and  knowledge.  If  the  story 
can  be  said  to  have  a  denouement,  seeing  that 
the  young  people  marry  early  in  the  book,  it  is 
in  Ned  Major's  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling 
in  favor  of  the  sea  and  his  father's  holy  joy 
when  at  last  he  sets  sail  with  his  son  and 
his  grandson  upon  his  deck  whereas  he  had 
mourned  the  possibility  of  being  the  last  fish- 
erman of  his  family.  In  spite  of  its  unusual 
excellence  as  a  quaint  character  study  the 
story  might  have  been  better  constructed, 
but  its  apparent  lack  of  destination  is 
baffling. 


to  bask  in  the  marital  felicity  of  her  favorite 
nephew,  but  who  is  unaware  of  the  recent 
divorce  that  has  severed  two  fond  but  frivolous 
hearts.  As  Aunt  Selina  frowns  upon  divorce 
and  might  even  retributive]}'  stop  Jim's  allow- 
ance, that  resourceful  young  man  persuades 
Kit  to  play  an  emergency  part,  and  when  the 
divorced  wife  herself  enters  the  quarantined 
house  we  feel  that  the  cup  of  complications 
is  full,  pressed  down,  and  running  over.  But 
the  book  is  thoroughly  amusing  and  the  au- 
thor misses  none  of  her  opportunities. 


An  addition  to  the  "Homemaker  Series" 
comes  to  hand  in  the  shape  of  a  volume  en- 
titled "One  Thousand  Salads,"  by  Olive 
Green.  It  would  hardly  be  thought  that  the 
salad  family  was  of  such  dimensions,  but  a 
glance  through  the  pages  shows  us  how  large 
a  territory  remains  still  unexplored.  The 
series  is  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York.     Price,  $1   per  volume. 
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I      liqueur 
I  Peres  Chartreux 


When  a  Man  Marries,  by  Man,-  Roberts  Rine- 
hart.  Published  by  the  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company,   Indianapolis:    $1.50. 

The  author  has  already  established  her 
ability  to  tell  a  good  story  and  to  tell  it  with 
humor,  which  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing 
as  fun  or  buffoonery.  She  now  relates  the 
adventures  of  a  fashionable  bouseparty  in 
New  York  who  find  themselves  suddenly 
quarantined  by  the  sickness  of  the  Japanese 
servant,  who  seems  to  be  contemplating  small- 
pox. The  situation  is  complicated  by  the  un- 
expected  arrival   of  Aunt   Selina,   who   wishes 


tr       The    original     and     genuine    Chartreuse    has  S 

always  been  and  still  is  made  by  the  Carina-  ™ 

sianMoiks  I  Peres  Chartreux  I,  who,  since  their  3 

expulsion  from  France,  have    been  located  at  m 

)•-       Tarragons,  Spain;  and,  although  the  old  labels  it 

tand   insignia    originated   by  the    Monks    have  c 

been  adjudged  by  the    Federal  Courts    of  this  ^ 

l       country  to  be  still  the  exclusive  property  of  the  jm 

kb        Monks,  their  world-renowned  product  is  now-  15 

w.       adays  known  aa "Liqueur  Peres  Chartreux."  S 

W     At  first-class  Wine  Merchants,  Grocers.  Hotels,  Cafes,  ^ 

C                Barjer  &  Co..  45  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  2 

Q_                           Sole  Agents  for  United  States.  H 
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"A  prodigious  thing  in  letters." 

Mr.  JACK  LONDON'S  strong  novel 

MARTIN  EDEN 


"The  book 
is  worth  a 
thousand 

of  the 

ordinary 

novel  of 

society, 

and  is 

written 

with  force 

and   feeling, 

vigor  and 

glow." 

—  Chicago 
Tribune. 


Cloth,  illustrated,  $I.jO. 

"It  is  a  book  more  dramatic  than  any  of  his 
other  books,  more  absorbing  than  any  ro- 
mance .  .  .  one  of  the  most  spectacular, 
breathless  pieces  of  writing  that  ever  flowed 
from  his  pen.  The  book  has  depth  and 
breadth  and  it  is  a  book  that  tells  the  truth 
of  life."  — Boston  Globe. 

"It  is  filled  with  the  wine  of  life,  with  a  life 
that  Mr.  London  has  himself  lived." 

— Boston  Transcript. 
"One  of  the  'big'  books — a  forcible,  fear- 
less, forthright  book,  spilling  over  with  vi- 
tality." — Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 
"The  book  is  amply  worth  reading,  because 
its  kernel  is  an  enthralling  human  docu- 
ment." — Life. 


JACK  LONDON'S  .SSs.  MARTIN  EDEN 

is  now  ready  in  all  bookstores.      Price,  $1.50. 


Published 
by 


THE  MACM1LLAN  COMPANY 


64-66  Sth  Ave. 
N.Y. 


Our  interest  does  not 
cease  with  a  sale.  We  re- 
quest our  patrons  to  come 
in  any  time  to  have  their 
glasses  adjusted. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser 


218  Post  St. 


A    volume    which    will    be    read     with     delight 

ADLAI  E.  STEVENSON'S 

Remarkable    Reminiscences 

SOMETHING  of  MEN 
I  HAVE  KNOWN 

Mr.  Stevenson  is  a  charming  raconteur,  and 

bis  narrative  is  told  with  whole-hearted  zest 

Large  8vo.     56  Illustrations.     Net   $2.75 

A.  C.  McCLURG   &   CO.,  Publishers 

New  York  CHICAGO  San   Francisco 


The  White  House 


The  Book  Department 

carries  a  complete  stock  of 
English,  French,  German, 
Italian  and  Spanish  books, 
current  French  and  German 
reviews,  magazines  and  illus- 
trated periodicals. 

Everything  standard  and 
new  in  American  and  Eng- 
lish literature. 

New  books  on  our  counter 
on  day  of  publication. 


California  Agent  for  the 
famous   Mosher  Books 


Raphael  Weill  &  Co. 

Incorporated 


All  Books    that  are   re- 
viewed in  the  Argonaut 

can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  STREET 

SA  N  Fit  A  XCISCO 

UNION  SQUARE 


A  $500  PLAYER  PIANO 

An  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 
to  the  Whole  Household 

•J  Why  not  have  a  Piano  in  your  home  which 
every  member  of  the  household  can  play  —  a 
PLAYER  PIANO? 

fl  Never  before  have  the  music -loving  public  been 
able  to  secure  a  high  class  PLAYER  as  low  as 
$300.  We  have  arranged  with  the  manufacturers 
of  the  famous  CECILLAN  PLAYER  PIANOS 
for  this  $500  style.  It  plays  68  and  65  notes  and 
contains  all  the  good  features  of  many  higher  priced 
instruments.  This  $500  PLAYER  is  as  good  as 
the  $750  make  of  any  other  dealer. 

EASIEST  TERMS  AND  AN  EQUITABLE  EX- 
CHANGE OF  YOUR  OLD  PIANO  IF  DESIRED 


Sherman  Jplay  &  Co. 

Stcmwaj  and  Other  Pianos  Player  Pianos  of  al]  Grades 

Victor  Talking  Machines 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Sts„  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Sts.,  Oakland 


CHARLES  COOPER 

Teacher  of  Piano 

3150  JACKSON  STREET 

TELEPHONE  WEST  574 

TRAINING  OF  THE  SPEAKING  VOICE 

Impediment  of  Speech  Corrected 

Charles  D.  von  Neumaver 

Studio.  2836  Cirber  Street,  Berkeley 
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Pears' 

"A  shining  coun- 
tenance"  is  pro- 
duced by  ordinary 
soaps. 

The  use  of  Pears' 
reflects  beauty  and 
refinement.  Pears' 
leaves  the  skin  soft, 
white  and  natural. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION    SQUARE 


•I  An  effort  will  be  made  to  create 
an  entertainment  worthy  of  a  New 
Year  that  welcomes  Old  San  Fran- 
cisco back  again. 

Tables  may  be  reserved  in  the 
TAPESTRY  ROOM 
CAFE 
WHITE  AND  GOLD  ROOM 


Under  the  management  of 
James  Woods 


JUST  WAISTS 

THE  LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  SHOP 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Geary  and  Grant  Ave.     :     San  Francisco 


r4?r-     *] 

HOTELSAVOY 

SEATTLE 

"Twelve  Stories  of 

Solid  Comfort" 

Building,     concrete, 

steel  and  marble. 

In  most  fashionable 

'  ( ^HH&       "   £  i  ~-  i 

shopping  district. 

Bound  magazines  in 

reading  room. 

Sfi  «He 

Most  refined  hostelry 

in  Seattle. 

few.  ■  ^vl^^H 

Absolutely  fireproof. 

fefc^    v**^j 

Rates,  SI. 50  up 

Hotel  del  Coronado 


Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 

Most   Delightful  Climate  on  Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 

Summer  rates,  $3.50  per  day  and  upward 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passengers 

from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 

Coast   S.    S.    Co.   steamers. 

Golf,    Tennisj    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,   for  fishing.      Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado    Beach,    Cal. 

Or  see  H.    F.    NORCROSS,    Agent, 

334   So.    Spring  St.,   Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;   Main  3917. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Greek  Civilization.. 
What  Have  the  Greeks  Done  for  Modem 
Civilisation ?  being  the  Lowell  lectures 
for  1908-9  by  John  Pentland  MaharTy,  D. 
C.  L.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York;  $2.50. 
It  seems  strange  that  such  an  inquiry  as 
this  must  be  prefaced  by  anything  in  the 
nature  of  an  apology.  If  Professor  Mahaffy 
sees  something  like  a  concerted  assault  upon 
classical  education  he  should  attribute  it  not 
so  much  to  an  ignorance  of  our  debt  to  the 
Greeks  as  to  a  democratic  hatred  of  a  natural 
superiority  and  to  a  similarly  democratic  con- 
ceit that  the  present  age  is  a  new  beginning 
upon  a  clean  slate  from  which  the  record  of 
other  and  abortive  efforts  have  been  erased. 
The  fight  against  classical  education  is  one 
that  must  be  waged  against  self-esteem  and 
prejudice  rather  than  against  an  unawareness 
of  fact.  Grateful  as  we  are  for  the  author's 
scholarly  presentation  of  Greek  dominance 
among  the  influences  of  the  day,  we  ought  to 
need  no  such  reminder  that  in  poetry,  prose, 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  philosophy  we 
have  done  no  more  than  try  to  imitate  and  to 
repeal — usually  unsuccessfully — the  achieve- 
ments of  ancient  Greece.  Even  where  we 
seem  to  have  made  progress  as  in  medicine 
or  science,  it  has  been  from  a  Greek  founda- 
tion and  direction,  while  in  politics,  law,  and 
sociology,  where  the  peculiar  demands  of  the 
day  have  necessitated  some  kind  of  creative 
work,  we  have  not  only  failed  to  advance 
over  the  ancient  world,  but  we  may  question 
if  we  have  yet  reached  their  high-water  mark 
or  anything  approaching  to  it.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  ancient  Greek  would 
deny  to  us  the  name  of  civilization  and  upon 
the  application  of  standards  that  are  also 
avowedly  our  own.  He  would  say  to  us  that 
we  have  neither  the  personal  liberty,  nor  the 
practice  of  justice  to  which  he  was  used,  that 
we  respect  neither  contracts,  nor  human 
rights,  nor  freedom,  nor  the  law,  nor  hu- 
manity, as  was  the  case  in  his  day;  that  we 
have  lower  ideals,  lower  aspirations,  and  a 
lower  culture  than  his  own,  and  that  we  have 
still  to  climb  from  a  semi-barbarism  before 
we  can  approach  the  excellencies  of  his  age. 
As  an  example  we  may  select  one  offered  by 
the  author  himself.  He  says  that  if  Aristotle 
had  been  told  that  in  America  a  number  of 
respectable  citizens  still  go  armed  he  would 
have  replied,  "That  was  once  the  case  in 
Greece  also,  but  now  we  are  civilized,  and 
regard  such  a  practice  as  essentially  bar- 
barous." What  Aristotle  would  have  said  to 
the  spectacle  of  a  policeman  dispersing  a 
crowd  must  be  left  to  a  fertile  imagination, 
but  it  would  have  certainly  included  an  ex- 
hortation to  the  pursuit  of  an  elementary 
liberty  which  was  their  point  of  departure 
and  should  be  ours  of  emulation. 

We  are  told  that  "the  general  frame  of 
mind"  among  Greek  citizens  was  that  all  laws 
must  be  directed  toward  the  liberty  and  the 
happiness  of  the  masses.  The  law  was  jealous 
of  the  dignity  as  well  as  of  the  freedom  of 
the  citizen  and  even  the  criminal  laws  were 
"more  civilized  than  most  of  ours,"  more 
just    and    more    humane. 

It  would  be  easy  to  comment  upon  such  a 
book  at  great  length  and  to  show  the  value 
of  a  study  not  only  of  the  Greek  language 
as  such,  but  as  the  way  to  understand  Greek- 
civilization.  Greece  appeared  as  a  genius 
among  nations  just  as  genius  appears  among 
individuals.  We  know  nothing  of  the  source 
of  genius  either  individual  or  national,  but 
its  appearance  contradicts  the  idea  that  rep- 
resents human  communal  evolution  as  pro- 
ceeding in  a  steady  advance,  leaving  us  noth- 
ing of  the  past  to  study  except  the  faults 
and  the  failures.  Greece  stands  to  the 
civilization  of  today  as  Shakespeare  stands  to 
the  poets  of  today — a  type  of  what  may 
again  be  accomplished  by  aspiration  and  by 
intellect.  That  Professor  MaharTy  has  made 
this  clear  by  his  masterly  lectures  is  deserv- 
ing of  appreciation. 


perusal  by  those  who  are  interested  in  a  some- 
what neglected  branch  of  the  genus  hero. 
The  book  is  published  with  twelve  colored 
illustrations  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York,  and  its  price   is  $1.50. 


New  Books  Received. 

"A  Wave  of  Life,"  by  Clyde  Fitch.     Kennerley. 

"Botany  of  Today,"  by  G.  F.  Scott  Elliott. 
Lippincott. 

"Ceres'  Runaway  and  Other  Essays,"  by  Alice 
Meynell.     John   Lane. 

■'English  Love  Poems,"  edited  by  Horatio 
Sheate  Krans.     Putnam's. 

"Housekeeping  for  Two,"  by  Alice  L.  James. 
Putnam's. 

"Honk,  Honk!"  by  Sewcll  Ford.     Kennerley. 

"Life  and  Letters  of  Josiah  Whitney,"  by  Ed- 
win  T.    Brewster.      Houghton    Mifflin. 

"Modes  and  Manners  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury,"  by  Grace  Rhys;   3  vols.     Dutton. 

"Mother  Goose  and  What  Happened  Next,"  by 
Anna   Marion   Smith.      Dutton. 

"One  Thousand  Salads,"  by  Olive  Green.  Put- 
nam's. 

"Poems,"    by    Oscar   Wilde.      Brentano's. 

"Stories  from  the  Faerie  Queene,"  J>y  Laurence 
H.    Dawson.     Crowell. 

"Tracks  and  Tracking,"  by  Josef  Brunner. 
Outing    Co. 

"The  Book  of  Restoration  Verse,"  edited  by 
William    Stanley    Braithwaite.      Brentano's. 

"The  Bourbon  Restoration,"  by  Major  John 
Hall.      Houghton    Mifflin. 

"The  Journals  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,"  by 
Edward  W.  Emerson  and  Waldo  Emerson  Forbes; 
2  vols.      Houghton    Mifflin. 


"The  Master  of  Game,"  by  Edward,  Second 
Duke  of  York,  edited  by  Wm.  A.  and  F.  Baillie- 
G  roliman.      Duffield. 

"The    New    June,"    by    Henry    Newbolt,       Dutton. 

"The  New  North,"  by  Agnes  Derm-  Cameron. 
Appleton. 

"The  Story  of  Dutch  Painting."  by  Charles 
H.    Camn.      Century. 

"The  Transfiguration  of  Life,"  by  James  Free- 
man   Clarke.      American    Unitarian    Assn. 

"The  Wisdom  of  Thomas  Carlyle,"  edited  by 
Edward  Clark  Marsh.     Brentano's. 

"Warriors  of  Old  Japan,"  by  Vci  Theodora 
Ozaki.      Houghton   Mifflin. 


Why  is  it,  then,  that  our  public  for  the 
"solid"  magazine  is  so  inconsiderable  ?  A  few- 
years  ago,  when  the  Harpers  launched  Litera- 
ture, and  abandoned  it  after  a  brief  experi- 
ment, we  asked  an  observing  critic  for  an 
explanation.  "A  real  literary  magazine  can 
not  be  made  to  pay,"  he  said,  "for  one  good 
and  sufficient  reason  :  literature  as  a  subject 
for  discussion  is  necessarily  dull."  Can  that 
be  true?  Perhaps,  yet  we  have  been  loath 
to  accept  it  as  final.  Psychology  was  dull 
till  Professor  James  entered  the  lists.  Eth- 
mology  seemed  a  bit  dry  before  Professor 
Lounsbury  lent  a  hand.  Is  there  anything 
serious  under  the  sun  that  can  not  be  en- 
livened by  Mr.  Shaw?  When  Professor  Peck 
approaches  literature  it  invariably  turns  som- 
ersaults.— Life. 


Little  Things  Annoy 


New  Publications. 
"Imagination    in    Business"    is    a    suggestive 
little    book   by    Lorin    F.    Deland.      It    is    pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston, 
have  published  "Hints  for  Lovers,"  by  Arnold 
Haultain,  some  clever,  some  humorous,  some 
wise,  and  some  otherwise.     The  price  is  $1. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  has  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  "English  Love  Poems,  Old 
and  New,"  edited  by  Horatio  Sheate  Krans. 
All  the  old  favorites  seem  to  be  included, 
while  the  sixteen  portrait  illustrations  in  tint 
are  a   welcome   addition. 

It  would  be  a  pity  to  forget  "The  Swiss 
Family  Robinson,"  by  David  Wyss,  nor  are 
we  likely  to  do  so  in  view  of  the  fine  illus- 
trated edition  just  published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York,  with  sketches  by  Louis 
Rhead  and  an  introduction  by  W.  D.  Ho  wells, 
The  price  is  $1.50. 

Elizabeth  D.  Renninger  has  performed  a 
service  by  her  presentation  of  "The  Story  of 
Rustem  and  Other  Persian  Hero  Tales  from 
Firdusi."  There  are  twenty-two  of  these 
tales,  and  while  they  are  intended  primarily 
for     grown     children,    they    will     well    repay 
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Little  things  annoy  us — the  little 
curl  of  smoke  that,  If  left  alone, 
would  soon  smudge  the  furnishings 
and  make  work  for  the  house-wife. 

There  are  no  annoying  little 
things  in  the 

PERFECTION 
Oil  Heater 

(Equipped   with    SmokelM*    Devla*) 

They've  been  banished  by  hard 
thought  and  tireless  work.  In  their 
stead  there  are  little  things  that 
please— that  make  for  comfort  and 
satisfaction.      The  little  self-locking 

Automatic  Smokeless  Device 

that  actually  prevents  smoke — the  little  lock  on  the  inside  of  the  tube 
that  holds  the  wick  in  check— keeps  it  below  the  smoke  zone,  so  ac- 
curately adjusted  that  it  cannot  go  wrong — these  are  some  of  the 
little  things  that  please — that  have  contributed  to  the  name  and  fame 
of  the  Perfection  Oil  Heater. 

The  most  satisfying  heater  you  can  buy— always  ready — easy  to 
manage — always  dependable — quickly  cleaned. 

Brass  font  holds  4  quarts— burns  9  hours.  Attractively  finished 
in  Nickel  or  Japan  in  various  styles  and  finishes. 

Every   Dealer    Everywhere.       If  Not    At   Your,.    Write    for   Descriptive    Circular 
to  the  N«ar«»t  Agency  of  the 

STANDARD     Oil     COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 


On  your  way  East  via  Santa  Fe,  you  see  much  unique  scenery 
and    the    primitive    Indian    Pueblos    are    of    great    interest 

California     Limited 


Has  a 
Pullman  for 


ABSOLUTELY  THE  MOST  LUXURIOUS  TRAIN  CALIFORNIA 
TO  KANSAS  CITY  AND  CHICAGO 

GRAND  CANYON 

Would  be  pleased  to  arrange  your  trip 


Earth's 
Wonder 


De  Luxe  booklets  of  train  upon  request 

JAS.  B.  DUFFY,  Gen.  Agt.,  673  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

J.  J.  WARNER,  Gen.  Agt.,  1112  Broadway,  Oakland 
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IS  A  PERFECTLY  PURE 
TON1CAL  STIMULANT 
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HOTEL  NORMANDIE 

Sutter  and  Gough.  Sts. 

A  comfortable,   high    order,  upiown 
hotel,  now  under  the  management  of 

THOS.  H.  SHEDDEN 

Formerly  manager  of  St.  Dunstan's 


Sing  Fat  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

THE  FAMOUS   ORIENTAL    BAZAAR 


Dragon  Trade  Mark 

REGISTERED 

m,     &,     a     ^ 

Deal  with  the  old  reliable  firm.     Established 
1866.     All  goods  guaranteed.     If 
not  satisfactory,  money  refunded. 

in  ©rmtial  Arts 

A  THOUSAND  ARTICLES  TO  SELECT  FROM. 


S.  W.  COR.  CALIFORNIA  ST.  AND  GRANT   AVE. 

Branch  at  THE  EMPORIUM 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

BRANCH:  548-550  SOUTH   BROADWAY 

LOS  ANGELES 


Roy  C.  Ward 
Jas.  K.  Polk 


Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORM  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street  Phone  Douglas  2283 

San  Francisco,   Cal. 


EGYPT 

The   NILE 
PALESTINE 

For  information  and  tickets 
by  the  best  routes,  consult 

:hos.  COOK  &  SON 

32  Powell  St.,  San  Francisco 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


The  Farm-Wife. 
Where    ends    the    road    across    the    lull 

1   do   not  know — I   do   not   know; 
But   all  day   long  and   all   the  night 
I  long  to  go — I  long  to  go! 

It   runs   so   straight   beneath   the   sun, 

So   white  beneath   the  moon: 
It  call?  me  from  my  work  and  dreams. 

And  I  must  answer— soon. 

I  holt  my  door,    I   do  my  tasks, 
I   kiss  my  goodman's  cheek — 

Vet  I  can  not  hear  my  baby's  laugh 
For   what   the    Road    would    speak. 

Where  ends  the  road?     I  only  know- 
Here,    from    the    pasture-bars, 
It  is  familiar  to  the  sun 
And    mistress    to   the   stars, 
-Reginald      Wright      Kauffman,      in      Lippincoit'i 
Magazine. 

Parted. 
For   thee,    free   air.    the   morning   sun, 
A    well-loved    labor   new   begun. 

Farewell    to    sorrow: 
A    saving    action,    healing    strife, 
The  overflowing  cup  of  life: 
Some  slight   regret    as    spur   to   goad — 
Then    forward   on   the   open    road! 

Good    morrow ! 

For  me.  the  long  dusk  ere  the  dark, 

The  petty  deeds  that  make  no  mark, 
Xo   chance   to    figlit; 

The  long   look  back — the  questioning,  yet 

A    heart   too    full   10    hold    regret; 

Tears,    loneliness,    reluctant    rest. 

Dear,  barbed  remembrance  clasped  to  breast- 
Good    night! 

— Henry   Adam,   in   Harper's   Bazar. 


Songs  of  Donegal. 
The   big    ship    lies    waitin' 
And,    manned   by    all    her    hands 
To  hoist  the  sail  to  the  mornin's  gale. 
And   off   to    foreign    lands. 
Soon   we  must  say  a  sad  good-Dy, 
To    friends    and    kindred    all. 
To   the  homes  we  love,  and  the  hills  above. 
In  dear  old    Donegal. 

In  dear  old   Donegal,  in  loved  old   Donegal, 
To   the  homes  we  love,  and   the  hills  above, 
In  dear  old   Donegal! 

Oft  through   her  glens  we've   wandered 

We've   roamed    along  her   hills, 

When  skies  were  bright 

And    young  hearts    light 

And    wayward   was  her  rills. 

But  dire  misfortune  gathered   since. 

And  to  our  lot  did  fall, 

'Tis  why  we  go  in  grief  and  woe 

From  dear  old    Donegal ! 

From    dear    old     Donegal,     from     loved    old 

Donegal 
Tis  why  we  go,  in  grief  and  woe, 
From  dear  old   Donegal. 

Farewell    to    the   heathery    mountains, 

Farewell  to   the  pleasant  vales, 

To   the   flashing   rills    from    the   gray   old    hills. 

That  dash   adown    the  dales. 

To  the  boys  so  rare,  and  the  colleens   fair, 

'Tis    fare-ye-well    to    all. 

For  God  knows  when  we'll  meet  again. 

In  dear  old   Donegal ! 

In  dear  old    Donegal,   in  loved  old   Donegal, 
Och!  God  knows  when  we'll  meet  again, 
Li    dear  old   Donegal! 
— Saunas     MacManus,     in     Jvezp      York     Evening 
Post, 


Mimma  Bella. 
Where  Minima  lies,   some  nameless  children   sleep, 
Whose   graves    in    the    obliterating    grass 
Sink  slowly,   as  the  empty  seasons  pass, 
And  look  like  waves  on  Time's  slow-heaving  deep. 
No     tears,     no     flowers;     save    when    spring-clouds 

weep 
Upon  them,   or  the  breeze  with   faint  "Alas!" 
Brings  them  stray  petals  from  the  flowery  mass 
L'pon  some  grave  that    Love  and    Sorrow  keep. 

Who  were  they?     No  one  knows.     But  theirs  this 

wreath 
Of  fourteen  berries,  that  a  stranger  brings 
With    blossoms    for    his   child    that    sleeps   beneath. 

For    Life,    their   names   are    faint    forgotten    things; 
But  now  within  the  larger  book  of  Death, 
Their  names  are   written   with   the   names   of  kings. 
— Eugene   Lee   Hamilton,    in   Fortnightly    Review. 


Joe  Miller,  who  was  generally  believed  to 
have  been  the  soul  of  wit,  never  made  a  single 
joke  in  his  life.  He  was  an  actor,  and  so 
grave  in  manner  as  to  become  the  butt  of 
other  people's  hilarity.  When  any  witticism 
went  the  round  Miller  was  accused  of  its 
authorship,  and  he  would  never  deny  it.  He 
lived  an  exemplary  life  and  died  universally 
respected.  But  no  sooner  was  he  dead  than 
appeared  "Jo  Miller's  Jests ;  or,  The  Wits' 
Vade  Mecum,"  compiled  by  "Elijah  Jenkins, 
Esq.,"  that  is  to  say.  forged  by  John  Motley. 
the  Jacobite,  just  as,  years  before,  Hobson's 
"Polly  Peachum"  and  Ben  Johnson's  "Jests"' 
had  been   forged. 


Kreislers  final  concert  will  be  given  Sun- 
day afternoon.  December  19,  with  an  entirely 
new  programme,  including  "The  Devil's 
Trill." 


"Do  you  and  your  husband  ever  disagree? 
"He  never  does." — Cleveland  Leader. 


People  desirous  of  speaking  French  and 
Spanish  in  shortest  time  should  see  Prof.  De 
Filippe;  located  at   1212  Geary  Street. 


The  Palace  Hotel. 
The  banquet  in  celebration  of  the  reopen- 
ing of  the  Palace  Hotel  will  be  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  associated  commercial  or- 
ganizations of  the  city  and  will  be  held  in 
the  grand  central  court  on  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  December  15.  Covers  will  be 
laid  for  S00  guests  and  the  price  of  $15  per 
plate  will  be  charged.  It  is  stated  that  as  this 
is  a  public  affair  applications  for  tickets  ac- 
companied by  checks  will  be  filled  in  the  order 
received  until  the  list  is  full  and  no  more 
seats  are  to  be  had.  From  the  present  indi- 
cations the  list  will  be  full  by  Monday  at 
the  furthest,  so  prompt  action  on  the  part  of 
those  desiring  seals  is  necessary-  At  this 
banquet  Mayor  Taylor  will  introduce  Gov- 
ernor Gillett,  who  will  act  as  toastmaster. 
Among  the  speakers  will  be  Mr.  George  A. 
Knight,  Mr.  John  C.  Kirkpatrick,  Mr.  Samuel 
Shortridge,  Mr.  Stephen  T.  Gage,  and  many 
other  prominent  orators.  Xo  guests  will  be 
received  at  the  hotel  on  that  night,  but  on 
Thursday.  December  16.  at  one  o'clock,  the 
register  will  be  opened  and  guests  will  be 
roomed.  On  Thursday  night,  December  16, 
the  first  public  dinner  will  be  served  in  the 
dining-rooms  of  the  Palace,  and  seats  for  this 
night  have  been  at  a  premium  for  weeks.  The 
dinner  served  on  this  occasion  will  cost  $5 
per  plate  without  wine,  and  will  represent 
the  very  best  that  can  be  served  anywhere. 
The  wines  used  on  that  night  will  be  extra, 
and  Victor  Reiter.  maitrc  d'hotel  of  the  Pal- 
ace, has  sent  out  a  list  to  those  having  tables 
asking  that  they  indicate  their  choice  of  six 
champagnes,  so  that  he  can  have  it  ready  and 
iced  to  the  fraction  of  a  degree  at  the  ap- 
pointed time.  There  will  be  no  tables  set  in 
the  court  on  this  night,  although  there  are 
applications  enough  on  the  waiting  list  to  fill 
this  twice  over.  But  this  will  be  the  open- 
house  night  and  the  public  will  be  free  to  walk 
in  and  see  the  new  house  in  all  its  glory. 


"Lochinvar,"  and  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie's 
"A  Franklyn's  Dogge  Leped  over  a  Style," 
as  well  as  a  selection  of  Christmas  carols. 
An  interesting  feature  of  the  concert  will  be 
the  first  public  performance  of  a  composition 
by  Mr.  Frederick  Maurer  entitled  "A  Ro- 
mance," for  violin  with  piano,  which  will  be 
played  by  Mr.  Hother  Wismer.  solo  violinist, 
with  the  composer  at  the  piano.  Mr.  Wismer 
and  Mr.  Maurer  will  also  be  heard  in  an 
"Adagio"  by  Max  Bruch. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Breeze  (formerly 
Miss  Evelyn  Xorwood)  are  rejoicing  in  the 
recent  advent  of  a  son. 


Second  Loring  Concert. 
The  programme  for  the  second  concert  of 
the  Loring  Club,  which  will  be  given  at 
Christian  Science  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening, 
December  1-4,  includes  Mr.  J.  F.  Veaco's  ren- 
dering of  Schubert's  Opus  1 34,  a  group  of 
four     Hungarian     songs,     the     choral     ballad 


HARD  TO  SELECT  A  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT  FOR  HIM  ? 

If  he  is  an  Angler,  get  him  a 

COOPER  FLY  BOOK 

and  you  will  give  him  some- 
thing he  will  greatly  appreciate 

The  Cooper  Fly  Book  is  the  newest,  most 
complele  and  best  book  on  the  market  for  hold- 
ing Trout  Hies.  It  is  Loose  Leaf — moth,  dust, 
dampness  and  rust  proof — Flies  always  in  sight — 
will  hold  more  flies  than  any  book  made. 

NAME  LETTERED  IN  GOLD  ON 
BOOKS  FREE  OF  COST 

SIX  STYLES  OF  COVERS 

No.  11  Book $1.00        Morocco $4.50 

Canvas  Cover...  .    2.00         Russia 4.50 

Seal  Grain 3.50         Pigskin 6.00 

Extra  Holders,  per  dozen,  $2.00 

For  Sale  in  San  Francisco  at 
CHAS.  BROWN  &  SONS 
GOLCHER  BROS. 
C.  H.  KEWELL  &  CO. 
ELLERY  ARMS  CO. 
THE  EMPORIUM 
and  Sporting  Goods  Stores  everywhere 

If  your  dealer  cao  nol  supply  you,  write  us 

COOPER  FLY  BOOK  CO. 

20    Montgomery    St.,   San    Francisco 
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A  Highway  of 
Communication 


It  goes  by  your  door.  Every 
home,  every  office,  even"  factory, 
and  every  farm  in  the  land  is  on 
that  great  highway  or  within 
reach  of  it.  It  is  a  highway  of 
communication  and  even'  Bell 
Telephone  is  a  gateway  by  which 
it  can  be  reached. 

Millions  of  messages  travel  over 
this  highway  every  day.  In  the 
great  cities  they  follow  one  another 
like  the  bullets  from  a  machine 
gun,  and  over  the  wide  reaches 
of  the  country  they  fly  with  the 
speed  of  shooting  stars. 

The  Bell  service  carries  the 
thoughts  and  wishes  of  the  people 
from  room  to  room,  from  house  to 
house,  from  community  to  com- 
munity, and  from  state  to  state. 


This  service  adds  to  the  effi- 
ciencv  of  each  citizen,  and  multi- 
plies the  power  of  the  whole  nation. 

The  Bell  system  brings  eighty 
million  men,  women  and  children 
into  one  telephone  common- 
wealth, so  that  they  may  know 
one  another  and  live  together  in 
harmonious  understanding. 

A  hundred  thousand  Bell  em- 
ployees are  working  all  the  time 
on  this  highway  of  communica- 
tion. Every  year  it  is  made 
longer  and  broader,  and  its 
numerous  branches  are  more 
widely  extended.  Every  year  it 
is  furnished  with  a  larger  number 
of  telephone  gateways  and  be- 
comes the  means  of  greater  use- 
fulness. 


The  Bell  Long  Distance  Telephone  will  meet  your 
new  needs  and  serve  your  new  purposes.  It  means 
—  one  policy,  one  system,  universal  service. 
Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  center  of  the  System. 

AMERICAN   TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH   COMPANY 
AND    ASSOCIATED    COMPANIES 


Decembeb  11,  1909. 
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COMIC   OPERA   AND  DR.  WULLNER. 

By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 

"The  Gay  Musician"  is  a  cheerful,  melodi 
ous  composition,  having,  however,  no  great 
warrant  for  being  classed  as  comic  opera: 
since  it  has  all  the  ear-marks  of  musical  com- 
edy. There  is  a  male  and  a  female  chorus 
and  both  indulge  in  frequent  changes  of  cos- 
tumes. There  are  song  and  dance  acts,  patter 
songs,  show  girls,  a  comedian,  a  leading  lady, 
two  leading  ladies,  in  fact,  a  soubrette,  a  pair 
of  heavy  comedians  of  opposite  sex,  plenty 
of  pretty  choruses  with  frivolous  titles,  and 
calisthenic  accompaniments,  popular  songs 
like  "A  Cup  of  Tea"  with  popular  business, 
and  beside  Julian  Edwards,  who  is  composer- 
in-chief,  there  is  also  a  book  composer,  a 
lyrics  composer,  and  a  dance  arranger.  And, 
furthermore,  there  is  a  list  a  dozen  deep  of 
the  executive  staff. 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  formidable  sum- 
ming up  "The  Gay  Musician"  seems  to  be 
a  little  simpler,  less  elaborated  and  titivated, 
than  are  most  of  the  musical  comedies.  I 
think  this  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  certain  freshness,  a  sort  of  enthusiastic 
zest  as  if  with  beginners,  that  characterizes 
the   performances. 

Roger  Gray,  for  instance,  who  is  the  first 
comedian,  hasn't  at  all  the  earmarks  of  the 
ordinary  comedian.  He  suggests  a  homespun 
comedian,  and  in  spite  of  a  dreadful,  Missouri 
accent,  is  rather  taking  in  a  homespun,  col- 
lege-boy amateur,  easy-going  sort  of  way. 

Texas  Guinan,  first  leading  lady,  is  attrac- 
tive, rather  pretty,  as  springy  as  a  colt,  and 
full  of  schoolgirl  effervescence.  Her  singing 
voice  is  light,  but  better  than  one  would  dare 
to  hope  for  from  her  speaking  voice,  which 
greatly  lacks  penetrating  quality.  Lottie  Ken- 
dall is  equally  attractive,  perhaps  a  little  more 
so  from  possessing  greater  repose,  and  the 
provocative  smile  of  a  practiced  man-tamer. 
Both  sing  sweetly  and  unremarkably.  The 
tenor  is  a  good-looking  young  man  with  a 
painted  mustache,  a  fitful  French  accent,  and 
a  very'  decent  voice.  He  enacts  the  role  of 
the  gay  musician  who  is  so  concerned  about 
the  success  of  his  opera  that  he  makes  cal- 
culating love  to  an  opera  bouffe  star  while 
wedded  to  the  girl  of  his  heart.  This  makes 
a  story  and  a  lot  of  action  in  the  piece  that 
is  fairly  coherent,  and  as  the  two  girls  be- 
come furies  in  their  rival  claims  and  glare  a 
good  deal  at  each  other  with  some  similitude 
to  life  it  follows  that  "The  Gay  Musician" 
makes  some  mild  claims  to  being  called  comic 
opera. 

I  read  rather  an  amusing  statement  the 
other  day,  in  a  short  story,  to  the  effect  that 
mail  loves  his  love,  whether  wife  or  mistress, 
with  a  warmth  proportionate  to  his  mistrust 
of  her.  There  is  surely  something  in  it. 
Have  you  not  remarked  that  when  she  will 
stand  in  the  traces  his  love  is  mild  and  calm, 
whereas,  if  she  breaks  from  her  harness, 
kicks  up  her  heels,  and  wanders  afield,  or 
tries  to,  he  loves  her  with  feverish  and  des- 
perately encompassing  devotion.  And  thus  is 
the  gay  musician  rewarded  by  the  love  of 
two  charming  women,  neither  of  whom 
swerves  for  a  moment  from  her  intention  to 
have  and  to  hold,  no  matter  how  persistent 
his  inconstancies.  Thus,  even  in  the  most 
artificial  form  of  stage  entertainment,  may  we 
get  glimpses  of  something  that  is  like  life. 

I  had  La  Jeunesse  with  me,  and  bathed 
my  musical-comedy  ennuied  spirit  in  La 
Jeunesse's  young  enjoyment.  La  Jeunesse  en- 
joyed ihe  dances,  thought  both  the  skipping 
lady  from  Texas  and  the  man-taming  siren 
mignonne,  laughed  at  the  comedian,  repro- 
bated even  while  admiring  the  petticoatless 
symmetry  of  the  long-skirted  show  girls,  en- 
joyed the  mclodie  charm  of  the  mellifluously 
pretty  music,  and,  in  fact,  approved  the  show. 
And  since  musical  comedy  is  an  invention 
gotten  up  exclusively  for  La  Jeunesse,  in  spite 
of  the  baldhead  fiction,  why,  "The  Gay  Musi- 
cian" is  evidently  all  right. 


Dr.  Ludwig  Wullner  may,  if  he  wills,  repeat 
Caesar's  proud  boast.  He  has  conquered  in 
each  of  his  concerts,  holding  in  thrall  not 
only  German-speaking  people,  who,  and  who 
only,  could  enter  into  the  fullest  enjoyment 
of  his  rare  power  of  expression,  but  others  as 
well,  who  were  swayed  by  the  emotional  aban- 
don with  which  he  interprets  in  song,  and 
who  also  admire  the  exquisite  art  which  he 
employs  in  the  management  of  his  voice.  It 
is  a  baritone  voice,  no  longer  young,  a  little 
deficient  in  the  upper  register,  and  not  so 
warmly  colored  by  nature  as  by  art.     But  so 


fervently,  so  ardently,  with  such  exquisite 
tenderness,  such  delicate  yet  penetrating 
humor,  and  yet  again  with  such  rare  spir- 
ituality  'Joes  the  singer  pour  forth  his  song, 
that  the  quality  of  the  voice  is  really  notably 
subsidiary  to  what  it  says.  And  what  it  says 
is  all  in  German.  And  for  those  who  do  not 
understand  that  language,  there  lies  the  great 
loss.  It  is  as  if  we  listened  to  Eispham  sing- 
ing "Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes."  or 
'"Edward"  without  understanding  English. 
True,  upon  the  programmes  of  the  Wullner 
concerts  appears  a  complete  translation  of 
every  song.  It  is  an  immense  assistance  to 
the  enjoyment — indispensable,  in  fact.  But 
when  one  hears  this  master  of  expression 
making  lovely  music  of  all  the  "ichs"  and 
"achs"  one  realizes  one's  loss.  We  can  not 
really  afford  it,  for  his  song  is  a  blending  of 
recitation  and  music. 

Dr.  Wullner  has  a  magnetism  of  his  own, 
quite  different  from  that  exerted  by  either 
Bispham  or  Gogorza.  He  is,  of  course,  quite 
on  another  plane  from  Gogorza,  whose  charm, 
though  romantic,  was  fascinatingly  material- 
istic, as  a  Latin's  is  wont  to  be.  Bispham's 
is  harder  to  classify.  He  is  more  dramatic 
than  either.  I  can  mentally  listen  and  hear 
the  tones  of  his  voice  more  clearly  than  those 
of  either  Gogorza  or  Wullner,  in  spite  of 
having  heard  the  German  singer  so  recently. 
They  were  like  molten  music  when  he  said, 
and  said,  mark  you,  not  sang. 

On  whose  violet   velvet  lining,    with   the   lamplight 

gloating  o'er 
She   shall   press,    ah,   nevermore! 

Yet  neither  he  nor  Gogorza  could  attain 
to  the  heights  of  spiritualized,  of  idealized, 
almost  transcendental  sentiment  upon  which 
Herr  Wullner  walks  with  firm,  unwavering 
tread. 

One  can  say,  with  certainty,  merely  from 
looking  at  the  sensitively  featured  face  that 
this  singer  of  German  songs  is  a  visionary, 
dwelling  apart  from  rough  and  common 
things,  protected  by  the  exercise  of  his  great 
art,  and  living  in  a  dreamworld  in  which  all 
thought  and  emotion  is  sublimated  to  some- 
thing immaterial   and  exquisite. 


Kreisler's  Interesting  Programmes. 

Al  his  opening  concert  at  the  Novelty  The- 
atre. Sunday  afternoon.  Kreisler  will  play  a 
nie  of  unusual  interest.  Haendel's  D 
major  "Sonata,"  Violti'<s  rarely  played  "Con- 
certo" in  A  minor,  rare  old  works  by  Pugnani, 
Friedeman  Bach.  Louis  Couperin,  Boccherini, 
Weber,  and  Mozart,  and  some  brilliant  num- 
bers by  Dvorak  and  Wieniawski  comprise  the 
list.  No  one  else  plays  these  old  masters  like 
Kreisler,  who  seems  to  make  them  almost  live 
and   breathe. 

The   seats  are  on  sale  at   Sherman,   Clay  & 
and    on    Sunday    the    box-office    will    be 
open  at  the  theatre  after   10  a.  m. 

On  Thursday  night,  December  16,  the  sec- 
ond programme  will  be  given,  and  works  by 
Bach,  Martini,  DittersdorfT,  Porpora,  Fran- 
cceuer,  and  Tartini  will  represent  the  old  mas- 
ters, while  Claud  Debussy,  Saint-Saens,  and 
Kreisler  himself  will  be  on  the  list  of  modern 
composers.  The  two  works  by  the  virtuoso 
himself,  a  "Caprice  Viennois*'  and  a  "Tam- 
bourin  Chinois,"  are  highly  spoken  of  by  East- 
ern critics.  For  those  who  love  the  brilliant 
school  of  violin  work  there  will  be  a  Paganini 
"Caprice"    and    Wieniawski's    "Russian    Airs." 

Next  Friday  afternoon,  December  1".  this 
artist  will  play  in  Oakland  at  Ye  Liberty 
Playhouse,  repeating  Thursday  night's  pro- 
gramme. Seats  are  to  be  obtained  at  the  Vc 
Liberty  box-office. 
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Palace  Hotel 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

REOPENS 

December  1 S,  1 909 

in  an  entirely  new  building  on 
the    old    Market   Street   site. 

Reproducing  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$10,000,000  all  the  famous  features, 
conveniences  and  facilities  of  the  old 
house,  with  many  others  exclusively 
its  own.  Under  the  same  old  manage- 
ment which  is  known  the  world  over. 

PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY 

JOHN  C.  KIRKPATRICK,  Managing  Director 


BISMARCK  CAFE 

Seating  Capacity,  1800 

Leads  in  catering  to  San  Fran- 
cisco's epicures  and  music  lovers 
Music  noon,  evenings  and  after  theatre  by  the  famous 

Herr  Ferdinand  Stark's  Vienna  Orchestra 

PACIFIC  BUILDING  San  Francisco  Market  and  Fourth 


Fifty  times  the  streorth  of  ordinary 

perfume.    Real  Corner  p^rfuraes  in  lh« 

BSOSt  possible  ccc  centra  t'-J 

from  alcohol.    The  fin  =t  jw rfi 

enc»  ever  prodnewi.    Onodrop  dif!n*c* 

the  odor  of  thousands  of  blo»wi:u  and 

lasts  for  weeks.    A  dainty  Christmas, 

Birthday  or  Weddinc  Gift. 

4  odors— Lily  of  the  Valley,  Violet, 

RoM.CrabAppIo.    Botllo  with  Ioob 

glass  stopper  fmm  which  to  drop 

tho  perfume.    Put  op  in  poliihed- 

turncd  maple  box.   Packed  ready  to 

mail.    MuacyrcfanitJifth.sismc* 

tne  finest  perf ome  yoa  eTer  used . 

(1.50  a  Ilotile— at  DrasrcinTi  or  Ball. 

We  deliver  tree:  Phone  Kea  my  3474 
Paul  Rieger,  115  First  St..  S.  F. 
SiapJt  fru  if  yM  mats**  jwi  Dntiot 


AMUSEMENTS. 
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EWORPHEUM  S^KS 

Safest  and  most  magnificent  theatre  in  America 


WEEK  BEGINNING  THIS  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 

Matinee    Every   Day 
THE    FLOWER    OF    VAUDEVILLE 

DONALD  BOWLES  and  His  Company,  in 
"Guilty?"  bv  Victor  Smaller;  THE  KLEIN 
FAMILY:  HARRY  FOX  and  MILLERSHIP 
SISTERS:  CARL  XOBEL;  FLORENCE 
BINDLEY:  STELLA  H.  MORRISINI  and 
HER  WONDERFUL  LEAPING  SIBERIAN 
WOLF  HOUNDS:  FOUR  FLOODS:  New 
Orpheum  Motion  Pictures;  Last  Week  of  EVA 
TAYLOR  and  Company,  presenting  first  time 
Lawrence  Grattan's  picturesque  comedy  fan- 
tasy,   "DREAMONA." 

Evening  prices,  !0c,  25c.  50c,  /5c.  Box 
?eat~.  ?1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),   10c,  25c.  50c.     Phone  Douglas  70. 


rAN  NESS  THEATRE  c°r 


The  Leading  Playhouse 


and  Grove 
Phone  Market  500 


Prices:    $2    to    50c 

TWO    WEEKS— Beginning    Monday.    Dec.     13 

Matinee  Saturday  Or.'\ 

FRITZI  SCHEFF 

In     Charles     Dillingham's     production     of     the 

new   light  opera 

THE  PRIMA  DONNA 

By   Henry    Blossom   and    Victor   Herbert 

Original     Knickerbocker    Theatre,    New     York, 

Company    and    Production 


SAVOY  THE  COZY  THEATRE 
McAllister  Dear  Market        Built  ai  a  cost  of  SlOO.Oou 

GRAND    OPENING,    SUNDAY.    DEC.    12TH 
For   One  Week 
Matinees   Thursday   and   Saturday 
JOHN    COKT    presents    a    mammoth    new    pro- 
duction   in    bis    revival  of  the   greatest 
of  comedy  operas 

KING  DODO 

With    Eleanor  Kent.   William    Friend.  Zoe  Bar- 

nett    and    a    Capable   Cast    and    Chorus 
Frices.     25c    to     $1.50.       Pop.     Mat.     Thursday 
Next — "'45    Minutes    from    Broadway." 


Novelty    Theatre 


KREISLER 


This  Sunday  aft.,  Dec.  12 

Thursday   eve.    Dec.    16.    and 

Sandar  aft..  Dec.  19.  Seals  $2.00. 

:  .00  at  Sherman.  Clay  & 

Co.'s.     Sunday    at   theatre    after 


In  Oakland,  Friday  aft,  Dec  17 

YE  LIBERTY  PLAYHOUSE 

Dr.WULLNER'S 

FAREWELL 

Next  Monday  night,  Dec.  13 
ENTIRELY  NEW  PROGRAMME 


O    A    /"•  I  M  C    NEW  CALIFORNIA 
KACllNLl       JOCKEY  CLUB 

OAKLAND 
RACE  TRACK 

On  Mondays,  Wednesdays.  Thursdays,  Friday?. 
Saturdays 

Six  races  on  each  of  these  days,  rain  or 
shine.     First  race  at  1:40  p.  m. 

Admission,   men   $2,   ladies  (1. 

For  special  trains  stopping  at  the  track,  take 
Southern  Pacific  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  Street; 
leave  at  12  m.;  thereafter  every  twenty  minutes 
until    1:40   p.   m. 

No   smoking  in   the  last    I 
reserved   for  ladies  and   ' 

THOMAS  H.  WILLI 

PERCY  W.  TREAT.    S 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


Miss  Marie  Corelli's  opinion  of  American 
women  as  expressed  by  her  in  a  recent 
speech  comes  contemporaneously  with  some 
other  opinions  upon  the  same  delightful  sub- 
ject, but  of  a  different  purport.  There  was  a 
time  when  we  were  over-fond  of  saying  pleas- 
ant things  about  ourselves,  and  when  we  had 
a  certain  difficulty  in  securing  the  applause 
ni  foreigners.  But  now  nous  avotis  change 
lout  cela.  The  brickbats  are  thrown  by  our- 
selves at  ourselves,  while  the  nosegays  come 
from  across  the  water. 

Miss  Corelli  has  no  reputation  as  a  false 
flatterer.  Indeed,  she  affects  a  certain  style 
of  brusque  candor  that  scorns  even  the  most 
innocent  of  pleasant  insincerities.  If  she 
does  not  always  say  what  she  means — only 
the  most  unpleasant  people  do  that — she  at 
least  means  what  she  says.  And  so  we  may 
take  an  undiscounted  satisfaction  from  her 
declaration  that  every  social  function  of  any 
importance  that  is  held  in  England  is  graced 
and  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  some  bril- 
liant American  woman.  Even  the  gilded 
youth  of  Great  Britain  who  is  supposed  to 
fall  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  American 
heiress  is  attracted  less  by  her  money  than  by 
her  personality. 

The  American  woman,  said  Miss  Corelli, 
was  never  quite  like  other  women.  She  had 
the  same  emotions  as  Mother  Eve,  but  her 
response  to  them  was  of  a  different  kind. 
She  was  always  original,  always  unusual. 
Without  the  tradition  of  those  who  had  felt 
the  heel  of  a  Roman  conqueror  before  the 
advent  of  Christianity,  she  had  been  sud- 
denly and  miraculously  born  like  Venus 
from  the  foam  of  the  sea.  She  was  the  off- 
spring of  a  new  country,  teeming  with  an 
impetuous  rush  of  new  ideas.  As  such  she 
was  always  fascinating  and  always  interesting. 
Never  could  a  charge  of  dullness  be  laid  at 
her  doors. 

And  then  Miss  Corelli  had  something  to 
say  about  Mr.  Taft,  who,  it  seems,  has  con- 
fessed that  "I  find  whenever  I  differ  from 
my  wife  and  go  on  my  own  course  I  have 
to  come  back  and  admit  that  she  was 
right  from  the  beginning."  What  more  can 
the  suffragette  want,  asks  Miss  Corelli.  Is 
it  not  clear  as  daylight  that  Mrs.  Taft  is 
President  of  the  greatest  republic  ever  seen 
.and  that  she  allows  herself  to  be  accompa- 
nied by  Mr.  Taft?  What  can  a  mere  vote 
amount  to  in  the  presence  of  such  exaltation 
as    this  ? 

Miss  Corelli  said  some  other  things  to  the 
same  effect,  all  of  them  calculated  to  make 
us  purr  and  arch  our  backs  with  pleasure. 
But  there  is  another  side  to  the  shield,  and 
it  is  presented  to  us  by  American  women 
themselves. 


The  Duchesse  de  Chaulnes  and  the  Coun- 
tess di  Frasso  are  both  American  women 
who  have  married  respectively  French  and 
Italian  husbands.  The  Duchesse  de  Chaulnes 
was  Miss  Theodora  Shonts,  .who  was  left  a 
widow  within  a  few  weeks  of  her  marriage. 
Both  these  ladies  have  severe  things  to  say 
about  the  American  woman,  who,  in  her  ca- 
pacity of  mother,  is  so  far  inferior  to  the 
mothers  of  France  and  Italy.  The  American 
mother,  we  are  told,  spends  her  time  in 
fondling  poodle  dogs  and  hands  over  her  chil- 
dren to  servants.  The  French  and  Italian 
mother  devotes  herself  to  her  family  and 
supervises  personally  every  domestic  detail. 
It  is  a  severe  indictment,  and  we  feel  that 
we  are  smitten  in  the  house  of  our  friends. 

But  a  voice  reaches  us  from  still  another 
quarter.  An  American  novel  has  been  written 
by  E.  B.  Dewing  and  it  is  entitled  "Other 
People's  Houses."  One  of  the  characters  is 
Mrs.  Dench,  a  native  of  Ohio,  who  has  lived 
much  in  France,  and  here  is  a  fragment  of 
conversation : 

She  smiled  at  Jane.  "Vet  they  say  that  America 
is  the  paradise  of  the  young  girl — all  the  books 
.ire  written   for  her — all  the  plays " 

Mrs.  Dench  broke  in.  "Ah — if  you  call  the 
young,  unmarried  American  female,  a  young  girl! 
Those  that  I've  seen  remind  me  of  either  hoys 
or  fools  or  something  for  which  in  France  we 
have  no    polite  name." 


Now  here  is  a  bunch  of  opinions  about  the 
American  woman  and  we  may  pay  our  money 
and  take  our  choice.  None  the  less  the  part 
of  wisdom  will  be  to  reject  them  all.  It  has 
been  said  wisely  that  no  indictment  can  be 
brought  against  a  nation,  and  it  is  certainly 
as  true  that  no  combination  of  words  can 
describe  the  women  of  a  nation.  Marie 
Corelli  spoke  of  American  women  as  she  met 
them,  women  of  the  traveled  and  presumably 
of  the  more  cultured  class.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Duchesse  de  Chaulnes  spoke  of  the 
class  with  which  she  is  most  familiar  and 
that  she  assumes  to  be  a  representative 
class.  We  all  of  us  suppose  our  own  particular 
class  to  be  representative  and  imagine  that 
the  ureat  wide  world  is  filled  with  people 
pretty  much  like  those  with  whom  we  asso- 
ciate. Uni  uestionably  there  are  women  who 
think  more  of  their  poodle  dogs  than  of  their 
babies,  bur  imagine  the  sublime  self-sufficiency 
that  can  >  (ok  around  at  the  narrowest  of  nar- 
iiqi  s  and  complacently  say  that  "Ameri- 
i"  do  this  thing.  What  does  the 
le  Chaulnes  know  of  American 
Has  she  any  clear  and  precise  idea 


how  many  of  them  there  are?  If  it  comes 
to  that  we  may  ask  what  she  knows  about 
French  women,  seeing  that  she  was  in  France 
for  only  a  year  or  so.  And  yet  she  speaks 
placidly  of  French  women  and  American 
women  as  though  she  had  a  century's  experi- 
ence of  each  to  look  back  upon  with  acquaint- 
ances to  be  numbered  by  the  million.  What 
the  Duchesse  de  Chaulnes  really  means  is  that 
she  has  met  or  heard  of  several  American 
women  who  thought  more  of  their  poodles 
than  of  their  babies  and  that  she  has  met  or 
heard  of  several  French  women  who  thought 
more  of  their  babies  than  of  their  poodles. 
If  we  were  accustomed  to  look  at  this  sort  of 
utterance  with  an  unobstructed  eye  and  one 
undazzled  by  either  money  or  rank,  we  should 
assign  a  true  value  to  the  opinion  of  a  very 
young  and  inexperienced  woman  who  thus 
airily  characterizes  the  mothers  of  two  great 
nations. 

We  are  not  well  versed  in  the  rates  of  pay 
given  to  the  dramatic  profession  in  this  coun- 
try. We  have  a  general  impression  that 
among  the  whole  class  of  these  who  cater 
to  the  public  amusement  the  prize-fighter 
takes  the  first  place  so  far  as  reward  is  con- 
cerned. Far  above  presidents,  prime  minis- 
ters, prima  donnas,  and  stars  comes  this 
brutal  and  filthy  wretch,  who  sometimes  re- 
ceives more  per  minute  than  the  great  artist 
receives  per  hour  in  this  particular  year  of 
our  Lord  and  of  our  most  Christian  civiliza- 
tion. But  so  far  as  the  actor  is  concerned,  we 
may  well  hope  that  he  is  better  off  in  America 
than  he  is  in  England,  if  we  may  rely  upon 
the  figures  recently  furnished  by  Mr.  Cecil 
Raleigh  in  his  address  to  the  Dramatic  De- 
baters' Society  in  London. 

The  average  actor,  he  said,  is  engaged  for 
about  twenty-five  weeks  a  year.  If  he  is  very 
lucky  it  may  be  thirty-five  weeks.  "Thou- 
sands of  actors  get  no  more  than  $10  a  week. 
Some  only  get  $7,  or  even  $5,  and  there  is  a 
thing  called  a  'joint  engagement'  of  man  and 
wife  at  $9  a  week  for  the  two,  which  is  a 
crying    iniquity." 

The    minimum    annual    expenditure    of    an 
actor  Mr.   Raleigh   estimated  as  follows  : 
Renewal   of    clothes    (for    stage   use   and    pri- 
vate   wear)     $50.00 

Two  pairs  of  boots 9.00 

Two  hats    5.00 

Two  pairs  of  gloves 1.25 

Recovering    of    umbrella 1.50 

Bedroom,    including   light    and    fire,    for   fifty- 
two    weeks    65.00 

Washing 30.00 

Postage   stamps   and    stationery 4.50 

Omnibus  and  tube  fares 2.00 

Carriage  of  baggage  on  tour 8.00 

Tips    to    dressers 4.00 

Renewal    of    "make-up" 75 

Haircutting   .  " 1.50 

Subscription  to  Actors'   Association 4.00 

This  leaves  about  $160  a  year  for  food. 
which  means  about  14  cents  a  meal.  *'This, 
to  an  educated  man,"  said  Mr.  Raleigh,  "is 
rank,  horrible  starvation. 

"Why  is  the  actor  so  ill-paid  ?  It  is  be- 
cause of  the  perpetual  competition  of  the 
incompetent.  An  actor  is  every  one  who 
says  that  he  can  act,  and  is  paid  for  doing  his 
worst.  Every-  shopgirl  who  thinks  she  is 
pretty,  every  plumber  who  imagines  that  he 
has  the  histrionic  gift,  answers  one  of  the 
countless  theatrical  agents'  advertisements  of 
the  'previous  experience  unnecessary'  type, 
and  is  promptly  dumped  upon  the  stage  for  a 
fee  ranging  from  one  to  twenty  guineas. 
This  flood  of  conceited  and  inexperienced 
people  is  constantly  increasing  and  it  is 
swamping  the  stage." 


Some  references  to  the  ill-luck  attending 
■the  possession  of  the  Hope  diamond  have  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  in  this  column.  It 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Sultan  Abdul 
Hamid  of  Turkey  up  to  the  time  of  his  depo- 
sition and  imprisonment.  It  then  found  its 
way  to  the  Paris  market  and  it  was  sold  to 
an  anonymous  purchaser  for  very  much  less 
than  its  estimated  value.  It  is  now  announced 
that  the  new  owner  was  Senor  Habib,  a 
wealthy  Spaniard,  and  it  is  also  announced 
that  Senor  Habib  was  drowned  in  the  wreck 
of  the  French  steamer  Seyne  at  Singapore 
and  that  the  diamond  went  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  with  its  owner.  So  the  famous  dia- 
mond maintained  its  sinister  reputation  to  the 
end,  and  if  it  is  indeed  true  that  it  was  on 
board  the  steamer  when  she  foundered,  we 
shall  hear  no  more  of  its  malign  influence  up- 
on the  lives  of  those  who  no  doubt  thought 
themselves   lucky   to   possess   it. 


The  author  of  "How  to  Be  Happy  Though 
Civil"  illustrates  his  text  with  many  pleasing 
anecdotes.  Moreover,  he  admits  that  there 
are  times  when  normal  man  can  not  be  civil 
and  should  therefore  court  solitude.  For  this 
reason  breakfast  should  be  taken  alone.  To 
expect  a  courteous  reply  to  the  inane  state- 
ment that  it  was  raining  during  the  night  is 
unreasonable,  and  to  be  questioned  as  to  how 
we  slept  is  exasperating.  Having  a  conscience 
void  of  offense,  of  course  we  slept  well.  Only 
enemies  should  be  invited  to  breakfast,  or  en- 
countered there,  acquaintances  may  be  tole- 
rated at  lunch,  but  friends  should  be  reserved 
for  dinner  or  tea. 

The  author  suggests  that  we  must  go  to 
China  to  find  true  politeness.  He  says  that 
if   you   are    mobbed    in    jt    Chinese    town    you 


should  look  straight  at  one  or  two  of  the 
people  and  say,  "Your  parents  did  not  pay 
much  attention  to  your  manners;  they  did 
not  teach  you  the  rules  of  propriety."  The 
crowd  will  then  slink  away,  one  by  one. 
ashamed  of  themselves.     This  might  be  tried 


in  San  Francisco.  We  are  told,  too,  of  an 
elderly  Chinaman  who  was  so  anxious  that 
his  parents  should  not  be  painfully  reminded 
of  their  advancing  years  that  he  dressed  him- 
self as  a  child  and  played  about  upon  the 
floor  as  he  used  to  do  in  infancy. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  minister,  having  walked  through  a  vil- 
lage churchyard  and  observed  the  indiscrimi- 
nate praises  bestowed  upon  the  dead,  wrote 
upon  the  gate  post  the  following  :  "Here  He 
the  dead,  and  here  the  living  lie.'' 


A,t  the  Lambs  Club  a  group  of  actors  were 
laughing  heartily  over  a  story  just  told  them 
by  Willie  Collier,  when  some  one,  in  a  spirit 
of  banter,  asked :  "Willie,  isn't  that  one  of 
Lackaye's  stories?"  "Not  yet,"  quickly  an- 
swered Willie. 


To  Mrs.  McCarthy,  busy  with  her  washing 
and  in  no  mood  for  chat,  had  come  Mrs. 
Clancy,  who  noticed  after  an  hour  or  two 
that  it  had  become  cloudy.  Said  she.  "Do  it 
rain,  Mrs.  McCarthy?"  "It  do  that,  Mrs. 
Clancy  ;  but  not  that  hard  I  couldn't  get  home 
if  I  was  at  your  house." 


<  > Lit  of  the  Grand  Central  Station  the  other 
day  came  a  couple  evidently  from  up-State 
regions.  The  old  man  grasped  his  carpet-bag 
and  bulging  green  umbrella  firmly,  and  looked 
up  and  down  the  street,  his  mouth  agape. 
"There's  a  heap  o'  sights  in  New  York,  I 
guess,  Maria,"  he  said.  "I  misdoubt  if  we 
see  them  all."  The  old  lady's  mouth  set 
grimly.  "Wall,  Silas,"  she  replied,  and  her 
manner  was  more  than  significant,  "bein's  as 
I'm  with  you,  there's  some,  I  expect,  that  you 
aint  goin'  to  see !" 


A  happily  married  woman,  who  had  en- 
joyed thirty-three  years  of  wedlock,  and  who 
was  the  grandmother  of  four  beautiful  little 
children,  had  an  amusing  old  colored  woman 
for  a  cook.  One  day  when  a  box  of  espe- 
cially beautiful  flowers  was  left  for  the  mis- 
tress the  cook  happened  to  be  present,  and 
she  said :  "Yo'  husband  send  you  all  the 
pretty  flowers  you  gits,  missy?"  "Certainly, 
my  husband,  mammy,"  proudly  answered  the 
lady.  "Glory!"  exclaimed  the  cook,  "he  sut- 
tenly  am   holdin'   out   well." 


It  was  married  men's  night  at  the  revival 
meeting.  "Let  all  you  husbands  who  have 
troubles  in  your  minds  stand  up !"  shouted 
the  emotional  preacher  at  the  height  of  his 
spasm.  Instantly  every  man  in  the  church 
rose  to  his  feet  except  one.  "Ah  !"  exclaimed 
the  preacher,  peering  out  at  this  lone  sitter, 
who  occupied  a  chair  near  the  door  and  apart 
from  the  others.  "You  are  one  in  a  million." 
"It  aint  that,"  piped  back  this  one,  helplessly, 
as  the  rest  of  the  congregation  turned  to 
gaze  suspiciously  at  him.  "I  can't  get  up : 
I'm  paralyzed !" 

A  young  lady  who  appeared  to  be  in  per- 
fect health,  but  who  had  a  very  worried  ex- 
pression upon  her  blooming  face,  entered  the 
consulting  room  of  a  New  York  physician  the 
other  day.  "Doctor,"  she  said,  "it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  I  go  to  White  Sulphur 
this  summer."  "Oh,  perhaps  not,"  the  physi- 
cian remarked,  Veassuringly.  "Tell  me  fully 
your  symptoms.  What  do  you  expect  to  cure 
at  the  springs?"-  "That  is  just  what  I  came 
to  you  to  find  out,  doctor,"  she  confessed. 
"You  see,  I  have  got  to  talk  with  papa.  What 
do  you  go  to  White  Sulphur  to  be  cured  of?" 


The  late  Francis  H.  Leggett,  New  York's 
largest  wholesale  grocer,  thus  illustrated  his 
idea  of  the  morals  of  the  average  Wall  Street 
man:  "I  once  hired  an  errand  boy  who,  after 
I  discharged  him,  no  doubt  went  on  the  street. 
There  he  should  be  doing  well.  The  boy  was 
from  the  country.  He  only  worked  for  me 
about  two  days.  The  last  day  he  was  with 
us  I  sent  him  out  for  four  dollars'  worth  of 
stamps,  giving  him  a  five-dollar  bill.  When 
he  came  back  with  the  stamps  he  didn't  offer 
me  any  change.  'Well,'  I  said,  impatiently, 
'where's  the  change,  Alfred?'  'There  aint 
any,  sir,'  said  he.     'Stamps  has   riz.'  " 


Andrew  Carnegie's  philanthropy  was  being 
praised  on  the  piazza  of  an  hotel.  A  clergy- 
man in  the  group  smiled,  and  said :  "Mr. 
Carnegie  attended,  some  years  ago,  one  of 
my  business  men's  week-day  services.  Seeing 
him  in  the  congregation,  and  unaware  that 
he  was  not  used  to  praying  extempore,  I  said 
after  the  first  hymn:  'We  will  now  be  led  in 
prayer  by  Brother  Carnegie.'  Mr.  Carnegie- 
rose,  very  red  and  flustered.  'Let  us  engage 
first  of  all,'  he  stammered,  'in  a  few  minutes 
of  silent  prayer.'  We  all  immediately  bowed 
our  heads  and  closed  our  eyes,  and  Mr.  Car- 
negie, tiptoeing  out,   escaped." 


Some  time  ago  a  man  at  Ypsilanti,  Michi- 
gan, became  crazed  on  the  subject  of  hypno- 
tism and  was  sent  on  a  Michigan  Centra! 
train  to  an  asylum.  When  the  conductor 
asked  for  tickets  the  crazy  man  began  telling 
of  bis  hypnotic  powers.  "I'll  hypnotize  you," 
he  said.  "Fire  away,"  replied  the  conductor. 
The  man  made  several  passes  before  the  con- 
ductor's face.  "Now  you  are  hypnotized,"  lie 
said.  The  conductor  looked  the  part  as  best 
he  could.  "You're  a  conductor,"  the  hypno- 
tist said.  "That's  right,"  replied  the  victim. 
"You're  a  good  conductor,"  went  on  the  hyp- 


notist. "Right  again,"  said  the  conductor. 
"You  don't  smoke,  drink,  or  swear  at  your 
passengers.  You  are  honest.  You  turn  in 
all  the  tickets  and  money  you  collect  from 
passengers.  In  fact,  you  do  not  steal  a  cent." 
"That's  right,"  asserted  the  conductor.  The 
hypnotist  eyed  him  a  moment,  then  said : 
"What  an  awful  fix  you'd  be  in  if  I  left  you 
in    this   condition." 


He  was  a  sewing  machine  agent  of  the  most 
aggressive  type.  For  twenty  minutes  the  lady 
of  the  house  had  been  awaiting  an  oppor- 
tunity to  say  she  already  possessed  one.  At 
last  he  paused.  Only  long  enough,  however, 
to  thrust  a  card  into  the  lady's  hand.  The 
bit  of  pasteboard  was  certainly  a  novelty. 
"My  name  is  Sellem,"  it  read,  "of  the  firm 
of  Blang  &  Co.,  sewing  machine  manufac- 
turers, and  I  intend  to  prove  to  you  that  it  is 
madness  to  defer  purchasing  one  of  our  un- 
equaled  machines."  After  a  long  description 
of  the  machine  came  the  following:  "You 
may  plead  that  you  are  unable  to  work  a 
machine.  I  will  remove  that  objection  in 
fifteen  minutes,  or  in  three  lessons.  Will  call 
next  Wednesday."  When  the  agent  called 
again,  a  six-foot  man  opened  the  door  and 
blandly  remarked:  "You're  the  sewing  ma- 
chine  man,   I    suppose?"      "Yes;    I   called   last 

week,    and "      "Yes,   I   know,"    interrupted 

the  big  man.  "You  don't  know  me,  I  sup- 
pose? My  name's  Bury,  of  Bury  &  Keepem, 
undertakers,  and  I  intend  to  prove  to  you  that 
it  is  madness  to  defer  purchasing  one  of  our 
unequaled  coffins."  The  agent  began  to  edge 
away.  "You  may  plead  that  you  are  scarcely 
qualified  for  a  coffin,"  the  big  man  went  on. 
"I  will  remove  that  objection  in  ten  seconds." 
But  the  agent  simply  tore  from  the  house. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

The  Dietitian. 
'Spite  of  his  mamma's  appeals, 
Little  Ben  bolts  all  his  meals; 
Then,  to  show  it  doesn't  hurt. 
Eats  some  nuts  for  his  dessert. 
Nuts  and  bolts,  when  in  solution, 
Liuild    an    iron    constitution. 

— Leslie's   Weekly. 


Plain  Gasoline, 
Once   upon   a   midday   dreary, 
As  I  wandered,  weak  and  weary 

Down  the  lane, 
I    was   suddenly   sent    reeling 
By  a  subtle  something  stealing 

O'er   my   brain. 

And   methought  the  air  grew  denser, 
"Incense    from    an    unseen    censer," 

Murmured    I, 
I  was  wrong.     That  odor  evil 
Floated  from  a  big  red  devil 

Going  by.         — Philadelphia   Bulletin. 


Football. 

lie  made  a   run  around   the  end, 
Was  tackled  from  the  rear, 

The  right  guard  sat  upon  Ins  neck, 
The  fullback  on  his  ear. 

The  centre  sat  upon  his  legs, 
Two  ends  sat  on  his  chest. 

The  quarter  and  the  halfback  then 
Sat  down  on  him  to  rest. 

The  left  guard  sat  upon  his  head, 

A  tackle  on  his  face. 
The  coroner  was  next  called  in 

To  sit  upon  his  case. 

— Detroit  Free   Pre. 


They  Grow  Better. 
"Oh,  beautiful  are  little  girls, 

And  goodly  to  the  sight." 
So  John  G.  Saxe  wrote  years  ago, 

And  John  G.  Saxe  was  right. 

Quite  beautiful  are   little  girls, 

And  pleasing   to   the  view; 
Their  rosy  cheeks  and  clustering  curls 

I  like  to  see — don't  "you? 

Yes,   beautiful  are  little  girls, 

And  yet  the  dullest  prig 
Will    willingly  agree  with   me, 

They're  prettier  when  they're  big. 

— Somcrville  Journal. 


With  Others. 
There    was    a    young    person    named    Ted; 
Automobiles  had  gone  to  his  bead; 
Wreathed    in    gasoline    smiles, 
He  sped   thousands  of  miles, 
And  he'll  probably  scorch  when  he's  dead. 

—Lillian  Russell. 


Hirschman  &  Co. 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths.  Now  at  220  Grant 
Avenue  with  a  greatly  increased  selection  in 
all  departments. 


All  the  world  is  brighter 
when  woman's  work  is  lighter. 

ELECTRO 
SILICON 

makes  it  easy  to  clean  and  polish 

SILVERWARE. 

Sendiuldress  tor  FREE  SAMPLE, 

or  16  eta.  in  stumps  fur  lull  sized  box,  post-paid. 

The  Electro  Silicon  Co. .30 Cliff  St.,  New  York. 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  Druggists. 
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N.  W.  HALSEY  &  CO.,  bankers 


DEALERS  IN 
HIGH  GRADE 


O  CJ  IN  \j  O       APPLICATION 


NEW  YORK 

49  Wall  St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1429  Chestnut  St 


CHICAGO 

152  Monroe  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
424  California  St. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
No.  4  MONTGOMERY  STREET 


Capital,     Surplus    and    Undivided 

Profits    $10,868,154.20 

Deposits 20,612,588.66 

Cash  and   Sight  Exchange 10,915,762.32 

Isaias    W.    Hellman President 

I.    W.   Hellman,  Jr Vice-President 

F.    L.    Lipman Vice-President 

Frank    B.    King Cashier 

George    Grant Asst.    Cashier 

W.    McGavin Asst.    Cashier 

E.  L.  Jacobs Asst.  Cashier 

DIRECTORS 

ISAIAS    W.    HELLMAN  F.    L.    LIPMAN 

LEON    SLOSS  \VM.    F.    HERRIN 

C.    DE    GUIGNE  F.   W.   VAN   SICKLEN 

PERCY   T.    MORGAN  JAMES   L.    FLOOD 

DUDLEY    EVANS  H.    E.    LAW 

I.    W.    HELLMAN,    JR.  J.    HENRY    MEYER 

WM.     HAAS  CHAS.    J.    DEERING 
E.    H.    HARRIMAN 

Customers  of  this  Bank  are  offered  every  facility  consistent  with 
prudent  banking..     New  accounts  are  invited. 


The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 

N.  E.  cor.  Pine  and  Sansoroe  Streets 

CAPITAL $4,000,000 

SURPLUS 1,350,000 

Sig  Greenebaum,  President;  H.  Fleishhacker, 
Vice-President  and  Manager;  Jos.  Friedlander, 
Vice-President;  C.  F.  Hunt,  Vice-President; 
R.  Altschul,  Cashier;  A.  Hochstein,  Assistant 
Cashier ;  F.  E.  Beck,  Assistant  Cashier ;  I. 
Steinhart,    Chairman  of  Finance  Committee. 


PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC 
PACIFIC  TEL.  AND  TEL. 

BONDS 

COMMON  AND  PREFERRED  STOCK 


SUTRO 


CO. 

ESTABLISHED  18S8 

412  MONTGOMERY  ST. 


T.  H.  ALEXANDER 


ARTHUR  E.  DOWELL 


Established  1857 

ALEXANDER  &  DOWELL 

Attorneys  at  Law 
Solicitors  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign 

PATENTS 

918  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Expert  opinions  as  to  validity  and  infringement  of 
patents  and  litigation  relating  to  same.  Our  boat  of  in- 
formation tent  free  an  request. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established    1850  OF  HARTFORD 

Cash    Capital     $1,000,000 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 2,462,739 

Total  Cash   Assets 6,365,877 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH 

Manager   Pacific   Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL  BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

(THE  GERMAN  BANK) 
Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  o(  San  Francisco 

526   California  Street,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed    Capital    $  1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..      1,000.000.00 
Reserve  and    Contingent   Funds..      1,504,498.68 

Deposits  June  30,   1909 36,793,234.04 

Total    Assets    39,435,681.38 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President, 
Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  II.  R.  Schmidt;  As- 
sistant Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary, 
George  Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H. 
Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells.  Genera!  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors— N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,  Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer,    Manager. 


French  Savings  Bank 

108  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 

Paid-up    Capital    $    600,000 

Total    Assets    4,270,800 

Strictly   a    Savings    Bank.      Open    Saturday 
Evening  from  7  to  8:30 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  1st  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
2d  Vice-President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  P. 
A.    Bergerot,   Attorney. 

Directors— N.  C.  Babin,  J.  A.  Bergerot, 
Charles  Carpy,  Arthur  Legallet,  G.  Beleney,  H. 
de  St.  Seine,  J.  M.  Dupas,  Leon  Bocqueraz,  T. 
E.  Artigues,  J.  S.  Godeau,  John  Ginty,  O.  Bozio. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

The  French-American  Bank  is  located  in  the 
same  building. 


J.  C.WILSON 

MEMBER 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

THE  STOCK  AND  BOND  EXCHANGE  op  S.  F. 

CORONADA 

Cor.  Lom.-i  and  Orange  Ave. 

„  ."lJ,a!5^.uif,iiS?„„  Hotel  Alexandra 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS   ANGELES 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

U.  S.  Assets $2,184,632 

Surplus 726,218 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT 
1004    merchants'    exchange 
SAN   FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  Kenny,  w.  L.  W.  Millee, 

Manager  Assistant  Manager 


MOVED 


Gladding,  McBean  &  Co. 

CLAY  PRODUCTS 

OFFICE 

311-317  CROCKER  BUILDING 

WAREHOUSE 
147-151  MINNA  STREET 
Between  New  Montgomery  and  Third 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


UNION  TRUST  COMPANY  of  SAN  FRANCISCO 

No.  2  Montgomery  Street 

OFFICERS 

1SAI AS  W.   HELLMAN President 

I.  W.  HELLMAN,  Jr Vice-President  and  Manager 

CHARLES  J.   DEERING Vice-President 

H.  VAN   LUVEN Cashier  and  Secretary 

CHARLES  DU   P ARC. Assistant  Cashier  and  Assistant  Secretary 
L.   E.   GREENE Trust  Officer 


RESOURCES 


LIABILITIES 

Investments  .    .    .  $3,570,000.00  Capital    paid    up  $    1,200,000.00 

Loans 7,108,000.00  Surplus   and    un- 

Other  Assets    .    .      1,090,000.00  divided    profits       1,324,000.00 

Cash  on   hand   and  Deposits  ....     15,459,000.00 
in  banks    .    .    .     6,215,000.00 

TOTAL  RESOURCES,  Nov.  16,  1909     -     $17,983,000.00 


tully  equipped  to  meet  all   banking  requirements  consistent  with  sound 
banking  principles. 

Conducts  a  general   commercial,  trust  and  savings  bank  business; 
safe  deposit  department. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

Quite  to  every  one's  surprise,  the  season  is 
proving  a  gay  one,  many  people  who  have  been 
socially  slumbering  for  several  years  past  having 
revived  their  interest  in  the  world  sufficiently  to 
join  the  ranks  of  those  entertaining.  The  debu- 
tantes are  an  indefatigable  group  of  buds  also, 
and  have  made  up  for  the  smallness  of  their  num- 
ber by  the  frequency  of  their  luncheons,  teas, 
and    dinners. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Virgilia 
Bogue,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Virgil  Bogue, 
to  Mr.  Carlo  Luciano  Baron.  No  date  is  an- 
nounced   for    the    wedding. 

Miss  Caroline  Griffith  and  Miss  Alice  Griffith 
will  entertain  at  tea  on  Wednesday  afternoon  next 
at  their  home  on  Webster  Street  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Sidney  Ashe. 

Mrs.  Henry  Williams  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Alston  Williams  will  entertain  at  a  fancy  dress 
dance  on  New  Year's  Eve  at  the  Williams  home, 
on  Octavia  and  Sacramento  Streets,  in  honor  of 
Miss    Florence    Williams. 

Miss  Maud  Wilson  entertained  at  an  informal 
dance  on  Monday  evening  last  in  honor  of  Miss 
Louise    McCormick. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  E.  Worden  entertained 
at  a  dinner  at  the  Fairmont  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing of  last  week.  Forty  guests  were  present, 
most  of  whom  went  on  to  the  Colonial  ball. 

Mr-  and  Mrs.  L  W.  Mailliard  entertained  at 
an   informal  dinner  on  Thursday  of  last  week. 

Miss  Martha  Calhoun  entertained  at  a  dinner 
on  Thursday  evening  of  last  week,  her  guests 
going  afterwards  to    the    McNear  dance. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Beaver  entertained  at  a  dinner 
on  Friday  evening  of  last  week,  taking  her  guests 
afterwards  to  the  Friday  Night  Dance. 

Mrs.  George  Aimer  Newhall  entertained  at  a 
luncheon  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  on  Mon- 
day  last. 

Mr?.  George  H.  Mendel),  Jr.,  entertained  at  a 
luncheon  and  bridge  party  on  Friday  of  last  week. 

Mrs.  Louis  Parrott  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
at   the    Hotel  Monroe  on    Thursday  last. 

Mrs.  Mount  ford  Wilson  was  the  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  at  the  St.   Francis  on   Saturday  last. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Oliver  Tobin  was  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  on  Wednesday  last  at  her  home  at  San 
Mateo  in  honor  of  Miss  Vera  de  Sabla. 

Mrs.  Willard  Drown  was  the  hostess  at  an 
informal  luncheon  on  Thursday  of  last  week  at 
the    St.    Francis. 

Mrs.  George  Armsby  entertained  informally  at 
a  luncheon  at  the  St.  Francis  on  Saturday  last. 

Miss  Dorothy  Chapman  entertained  at  a  lunch- 
eon on  Wednesday  of  last  week  at  the  Fairmont 
in  honor  of  Miss  Vera  de  Sabla. 

Miss  Ruth  Richards  was  hostess  at  a  debu- 
tantes'   luncheon    on    Monday    last. 

Miss  Ha  Sonntag  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
yesterday    (Friday)    for   the   season's  debutantes. 

Miss  Elva  de  Pue  was  the  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon on  Monday  last  in  honor  of  Miss  Lillian 
Whitney   and    Miss    Mildred    Whitney. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Newhall  entertained 
at  a  theatre  party  at  the  Valencia  on  last  Satur- 
day night. 

Mrs.  William  P.  Morgan  entertained  at  bridge 
on  Tuesday  of  last  week. 

Mrs.  Le  Roy  Nickel  was  hostess  at  an  informal 
bridge    party   on   Wednesday   of  last  week. 

Mrs.  Silas  Palmer  entertained  at  bridge  on 
Tuesday    afternon    of    last    week. 

Mrs.  Charles  Deering  was  hostess  at  a  bridge 
party   on  Tuesday   afternoon  last. 

Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  was  the  hostess  at 
a  bridge  party  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  S.  Rosenbaum  announce  the 
marriage  of  their  daughter,  Hedwig  Israel,  to  Mr. 
Eugene  J.  Meyberg  of  Los  Angeles.  The  wedding 
took  place  recently  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
parents  in    Stockton,    Rabbi    Kopald   officiating. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee  gave  a  dinner  Wednes- 
day evening  at  the  St.  Francis.  Their  guests 
were  Miss  Harriet  Alexander,  Miss  Nina  Jones, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Woods,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Woods,  Mr.  Melville  Bowman,  Mr.  Charles  Rollo 
Peters.  Jr.,  and  Dr.   McEnnery. 

In  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Hope  of 
London    Mr.   and   Mrs.    Clement  Tobin   entertained 


at   a  dinner  Wednesday  evening  at   the  Hotel    St. 
Francis. 

Mrs.  Laurance  I.  Scott  entertained  a  few  of 
her  friends  informally  at  luncheon  on  Saturday 
at  the  St.  Francis.  Her  guests  included  Mrs. 
Mountford  Wilson,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Martin,  and  Miss 
Virginia  Jolliffe. 


Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resti77te  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Nuttall  and  Mrs.  Rosenstock  are 
at  present  in  Paris,  where  they  will  remain  until 
after   the  New  Year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Howard  are  spending  the 
winter   in    Switzerland. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Page  left  recently  for  the  East 
to  spend  the  holiday  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Truxtun  Beale  and  Miss  Alice 
Oge  have  gone  to  the  Beale  ranch.  El  Tejon,  in 
Kern    County,   to    remain    until   after   the  holidays. 

Miss  Nellie  Stow  has  returned  from  several 
months'  travel  in  Europe  and  is  at  the  home  of 
her  brother,    Mr.    Vanderlyn    Stow. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  D.  Girvin  and  Miss  Lee  Gir- 
vin  have  closed  their  Menlo  Park  home  and  arc 
occupying  the  Hall  McAllister  house  on  Jackson 
Street    for   the   winter. 

Mrs.  Robert  Chester  Foutc  and  Miss  Augusta 
Foute  are  occupying  their  home  on  California 
Street 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Johnson  have  gone 
East    to    spend    the    holiday    season. 

Mrs.  Andrew  McCreery,  who  has  been  abroad 
for  several  years,   is  a  guest  at  the  Fairmont. 

Mrs.  Louis  F.  Monteagle,  who  has  been  in  the 
East  and  in  Europe  for  some  months,  has  returned 
to  San  Francisco  for  a  sojourn  of  three  months, 
after  which   she  will   again  go   abroad. 

Mrs.  Lane-Leonard  has  returned  from  an  East- 
ern  trip  and   is  at  the   St.   Xavier   for  the   winter. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Newhall  left  last  week  for  Los 
Angeles,  where  she  will  remain  as  the  guest  of 
Mrs.    Walter  Newhall   until   Christmas. 

Baron  and  Baroness  von  Schroeder,  Miss  Jean- 
nette  von  Schroeder,  and  Miss  Edith  von  Schroe- 
der have  gone  to  their  San  Luis  Obispo  ranch  to 
remain    until    after    the    holidays. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Pringle  have  closed 
their  Menlo  Park  home  and  are  at  Vallejo  Street 
near  Pierce  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Redding  has  gone  to  New  York 
for  a  brief  trip  and  will  return  before  the  holi- 
days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Stephenson  have  come 
to  town  from  their  Ross  Valley  home  and  are 
spending  two  months  as  guests  of  Mrs.  Stephen- 
son's   father,    Mr.    Robert    Bruce. 

Mr.  William  G.  Irwin  has  returned  from  a 
stay  of   a   few    weeks    in    Philadelphia. 

Miss  Lillie  O'Connor  has  returned  from  a  visit 
to   Southern   California. 

Mrs.  William  Thomas  is  in  Boston,  where  she 
will  spend  the  holiday  season  with  her  daughter, 
Miss   Gertrude   Thomas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Kohl  are  in  town  from 
their  San  Mateo  home  and  are  guests  of  Mrs. 
\\  illiam    Kohl. 

Miss  Genevieve  Harvey  of  Gait  has  been  in 
town  as  the  guest  of  Miss  Edith    Pillsbury. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Crocker  are  at  the 
St.  Francis  for  the  winter,  having  recently  closed 
their    Belvedere    home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Spreckels,  Jr..  have  re- 
turned from  a  sojourn  of  several  weeks  in  New 
York. 

General  Thomas  H.  Barry,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Barry  and  Miss  Barry,  reached  San  Francisco 
Saturday  and  for  the  present  they  are  at  the  St. 
Francis    Hotel. 

Among  those  lunching  at  the  St.  Francis  on 
Tuesday  were  Mrs.  Frank  Sullivan,  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Jolliffe,  Mr.  John  Lawson,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Eyre. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Morrow  entertained  a 
few  friends  informally  at  luncheon  last  Monday 
at  the  St.    Francis. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Hopkins  of  Santa  Barbara,  accom- 
panied by  Miss  Bispham  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
reached    Del    Monte   on    Thursday   afternoon. 

Mr.  Douglas  H.  Campbell  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity registered   at   Hotel    Del    Monte  on   the  3d. 

Mr.'  C.  M.  Fickert,  with  Mrs.  Kelley  and  Mr. 
L.  E.  N.   Pioda,  arrived  at  Del   Monte  on  the  3d. 

Lieutenant  R.  Duncan  Gatewood,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs.    Gatewood    returned    to   Del    Monte  last  week, 
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after  a  fortnight's  visit  to  the  Rancho  de  Los 
Laurelles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Sloss  of  San  Francisco, 
accompanied  by  their  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Eisberg  of  New  York,  arrived  at  Del  Monte  on 
Friday,   the   3d. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sylvain  Kauffman  will  return 
from  their  wedding  journey  next  Thursday  and 
will  be  at  home  next  Friday  afternoon,  December 
10,  and  Sunday  afternoon  following  at  the  resi- 
dence of  their  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Kauff- 
man. 

Among  recent  San  Francisco  arrivals  at  Hotel 
del  Coronado  are  Mrs.  H.  E.  Sherman,  Mr.  H.  A. 
Jerome,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Maltby,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S.  F.  Davis.  Jr.,  Miss  Davis,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John    B.    Rogers,    Mrs.    M.    Weil. 

Army  and  Navy. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and  navy  officers  who  are  or  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points  : 

Major  Blanton  Winship,  judge-advocate,  U.  S. 
A.,  is  expected  to  arrive  shortly  from  Washington, 
D.  C,  to  assume  the  duties  of  judge-advocate  of 
the  Department  of  California. 

Major  James  M.  Kennedy,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S. 
A.,  Army  General  Hospital,  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco,  has  gone  to  Washington,  D.  C,  in 
charge  of  a  detachment  of  insane  patients  en 
route  to  the  government  hospital.  He  has  been 
granted  one  month's  leave  of  absence  at  the  ex- 
piration   of    that    duty. 

Major  Philip  G.  Wales,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S. 
A.,  is  relieved  from  Fort  Apache,  Arizona,  and 
will  proceed  to  the  Presidio  of  Monterey,  reliev- 
ing Major  Allen  M.  Smith,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S. 
A.,  who  will  proceed  to  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Texas,    for  duty. 

Major  A.  E.  Truby,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A., 
sailed  on  the  tiansport  Logan  on  Monday  last 
for    Manila. 

Captain  B.  Tappan,  U.  S.  N.t  is  detached  from 
the  command  of  the  Indiana  and  ordered  to  the 
Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  to  be  captain  of  the 
yard. 

Captain  Lucien  Young,  U.  S.  N.,  is  detached 
from   duty    at    the    Navy    Yard.    Mare    Island. 

Captain  Herbert  C.  Gibner,  Medical  Corps,  U. 
5.  A  .  i-  relieved  from  duty  at  the  Army  General 
Hospital,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  and  ordered 
to  proceed  to  Fort  McDowell,  relieving  Captain 
Robert  L.  Carswell,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  who 
upon  being  relieved  is  ordered  to  report  for  duty 
at  the  General  Hospital,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco. 

Lieutenant  William  P.  Currier,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  fifteen  days' 
leave  of  absence,  to  take  effect  on  December  20. 


OBITUARY. 


George  Crocker. 

George  Crocker,  second  son  of  the  late 
Charles  Crocker,  a  native  of  California  and 
long  resident  here,  died  at  his  home  in  New 
York  City  on  the  4th  inst.,  aged  fifty- four. 
For  some  months  Mr.  Crocker  had  been  af- 
flicted with  cancer,  a  disease  from  which  his 
wife,  also  a  Californian,  died  about  three 
years  ago.  His  death  had  been  anticipated 
and  came  finally  as  a  kindly  relief  from  suf- 
ferings. George  Crocker  will  be  remembered 
affectionately  here  by  the  many  who  knew  him 
well.  He  was  a  man  of  firm  fibre,  combining 
excellent  mental  qualities  with  high  resolution 
and  a  decisiveness  of  character  which  made 
him  a  force  in  the  wide  circle  of  his  relation- 
ships. He  loved  life  and  he  loved  his  friends, 
and  if  the  latter  were  close  and  intimate  rather 
than  casual  and  many,  it  was  because  he 
chose  to  so  have  it.  He  never  lost  interest 
in  California.  He  revisited  San  Francisco 
each  year,  held  fast  to  the  connections  of  his 
youth,  and  cherished  always  the  interests  of 
a  country  and  a  city  which,  though  he  lived 
elsewhere,  he  regarded  a?  home.  Very  prop- 
erly, he  will  lie  for  his  long  sleep  in  the 
State  of  his  birth  and  beside  those  of  his 
family  who  have  gone  before. 

Mr.  Crocker's  remains,  attended  by  his 
brother  and  sister  and  others  of  his  imme- 
diate kindred,  left  New  York  on  Tuesday  of 
this  week  and  will  arrive  in  San  Francisco 
either  on  Sunday  or  Monday.  Services  will 
be  held  at  Trinity  Church.  The  interment 
will  be  at  Mountain  View  Cemetery,  Oakland. 


Walter  B.  Cope. 

The  death  of  Judge  Walter  B.  Cope,  which 
occurred  on  Saturday  last,  4th  inst.,  came  as 
a  shock,  for  there  were  few  outside  of  his 
immediate  family  who  knew,  that  an  illness 
with  which  he  had  been  afflicted  for  several 
weeks  was  serious.  The  vitality  of  his  ap- 
pearance with  his  unvarying  cheerfulness  of 
manner  had  permitted  only  his  intimates  to 
know  that  for  months  his  life  had  hung  upon 
a  thread.  Judge  Cope  was  a  man  of  lov- 
able character.  With  high  intelligence  he 
combined  dignity  and  kindliness.  Exceptional 
and  early  professional  success,  which  so  often 
narrows  and  hardens  personal  character,  in 
the  case  of  Judge  Cope  tended  to  expansion 
and  to  the  development  of  wider  sympathies. 
He  kept  the  friends  of  his  youth  ;  in  the  same 
spirit  he  won  new  friendships  as  the  circle  of 
his   personal    connections   grew. 

Judge  Cope  was  wholly  a  Californian.  He 
was  born  at  Sacramento  in  1861  and  was  edu- 
cated in  local  schools,  at  the  State  University, 
and  at  Hastings  College  of  Law.  He  was 
elected  district  attorney  of  Santa  Barbara 
County  when  he  was  little  more  than  a  boy 
and  was  twice  elected  superior  judge  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  district,  resigning  the  judge- 
ship in  1899  to  enter  professional  practice  in 
San   Francisco. 

The  immediate  cause  of  Judge  Cope's  death 
was  nervous  collapse  superinduced  by  spinal 
I  trouble. 


GiKiR 

Before  it  places  upon  you  the  seal  of  age  and 
numbers  you  among  the  "elderly  persons." 

Mrs.  NETTIE  HARRISON'S 
4-DAY    HAIR   COLOR 

restores  gray  or  faded  hair  or  whiskers  to 
natural  dark  shades.  It  is  the  only  entirely 
successful  and  satisfactory  preparation  for  this 
purpose.  Simple — Safe — Sure.  Unlike  Hair 
Dyes  it  is  clean  and  most  convenient  to  use. 
Contains  no  Lead,  Sulphur,  or  other  harmful 
ingredient.  No  matter  what  disappointment 
you  may  have  had  with  "Dyes"  or  "Restorers," 
don't  fail  to  get  a  bottle  of  4-Day,  which 
works  upon  a  principle  distinctly  its  own.  It 
never   fails.      Price   $1.00   at   all   druggists. 

Mrs.  NETTIE  HARRISON. 
San  Francisco 


Ladies'  Hand  Bags 


C~\UR  assortment  of  Ladies'  Handbags 
^*^  are  extraordinary  in  every  way,  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  only  from  the  very 
best  English,  French  and  American 
makers.  They  are  the  first  shown  in  the 
West.  We  have  them  from  $5  to  $35 
in  walrus,  seal,  calf,  and  morocco.  The 
illustration  is  a  photograph  of  a  real  seal 
1 0-inch  handbag,  leather-lined,  with  purse. 

ROOS  BROS. 

Market  at  Stockton 


Reserve  your   Table 

for  New  Year's  Eve 

at  the 

PALACE  HOTEL 

or  the 

FAIRMONT  HOTEL 

DO  IT  NOW 
Palace  Hotel  Company 


THERE  WILL  BE  AN 

OLD-FASHIONED 
HOUSE    PARTY 

at 

Pebble  Beach  Lodge 

and 

Hotel  del  Monte 

New  Year's  Eve 


'  -  -3  lO 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Hotel   Del  Monte,  Cal. 


<        OPTICIAN 

•34  KEARNY  STREET 

f       *RKET&  POSTSTS.  SAI  FRANCISCO.CALIF 

KODAK  AGENCY-PI"  TO  SUPPLIES 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

Fritzi  ScherY,  the  one  real  queen  of  comic 
opera,  comes  to  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  next 
Monday  evening  for  a  two-weeks  engagement, 
under  the  direction  of  Charles  Dillingham. 
The  comic  opera  in  which  the  erstwhile  grand- 
opera  prima  donna  will  be  heard  and  seen  is 
"The  Prima  Donna,"  by  Henry  Blossom  and 
Victor  Herbert.  It  is  a  success  of  a  season's 
standing  in  the  East.  In  the  company  sup-_ 
porting  Mme.  Scheff  are  John  E.  Hazzard, 
the  comedian :  Vernon  Davidson,  William  K. 
Harcourt,  Martin  Haydon,  and  two  old-time 
San  Francisco  favorites,  Phil  Branson  and 
Tillie  Salinger.  There  is  no  need  of  fur- 
ther advance  mention,  for  here  is  proof  of 
attractions  not  to  be  overlooked.  Matinees 
will  be  given  on   Saturdays  only. 


Another  first-class  playhouse  will  be  added 
to  the  list  in  San  Francisco  next  Sunday 
night,  when  the  Savoy  Theatre,  on  McAllister 
Street,  near  Market,  will  be  opened.  The  Sa- 
voy Theatre  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Northwestern  Theatrical  Association,  of 
which  John  Cort  is  general  manager  ;  it  was 
built  for  George  A.  Storey,  and  it  represents 
an  investment  of  something  like  $250,000. 
Fred  W.  Busey  is  the  resident  manager  for 
Mr.  Cort.  The  seating  capacity  of  the  theatre 
is  about  1600  ;  there  are  twelve  boxes  which 
will  accommodate  six  persons  each.  A  por- 
tion of  the  orchestra  space  will  be  devoted 
to  divans,  each  seating  two  persons.  The 
stage  is  forty  by  seventy-five  feet  and  is 
splendidly  equipped.  The  building  is  Class  A 
in  every  particular,  and  the  conditions  im- 
posed by  the  fire  laws  have  been  more  than 
met. 

In  the  opening  attraction,  the  Pixley-Luders 
comic  opera  "King  Dodo,"  will  be  found 
many  San  Francisco  favorites.  The  prima 
donna  is  Eleanor  Kent,  who,  as  Mabel  Love, 
is  well  known,  as  she  was  born  and  raised 
here.  Miss  Kent  has  made  a  name  for  her- 
self in  light  as  well  as  grand  opera.  She  is 
singing  the  role  of  Piola.  Little  Zoe  Barnett, 
who  was  a  favorite  at  the  Princess  Theatre 
during  the  past  two  years,  is  playing  Annette. 
Laura  Millard,  who  plays  Queen  Lili,  was  a 
very  popular  favorite  at  the  Tivoli  Opera 
House  a  few  years  ago  when  she  was  prima 
donna  of  the  old  organization.  William  Her- 
man West,  also  of  the  Tivoli  company  at  that 
time,  is  Dr.  Fizz.  The  chorus  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  best  voiced,  best  dressed,  best 
drilled,  and  most  attractive  to  be  found  in 
comedy  opera.  

The  Orpheum  attractions  for  next  week  are 
artists    whose    merit    has    been    acknowledged 


by  press  and  public.  Donald  Bowles,  who  is 
remembered  as  one  of  the  lights  of  the  James 
Neill  company,  will  head  the  new  hill  in  the 
one-act,  romantic  drama  "Guilty?"  Mr. 
Bowles  will  be  supported  by  Nieta  Quinn, 
Ronald  Bradbury,  Stanford  S.  Gould,  and 
Samuel  Berg.  The  Klein  Family,  seven  in 
number,  will  be  seen  in  a  novel  cycling  act, 
full  of  humor  and  dexterity.  Their  perform- 
ance differs  widely  from  that  of  any  other 
cycling  troupe  and  their  feats  of  daring  art 
interspersed  with  touches  of  genuine  humor. 
Harry  Fox  and  the  Millership  Sisters  will 
appear  in  song,  dance,  and  chatter,  which  they 
call  "Artistic  Nonsense."  Their  dancing  is 
a  revelation,  and  the  entire  performance  from 
first  to  last  is  thoroughly  enjoyable.  Carl 
Nobel,  "the  Scandinavian  ventriloquist,"  will 
be  a  unique  feature.  Nobel's  ideas  are  en- 
tirely new  and  he  introduces  several  remark- 
able mechanical  dummies.  Next  week  will  be 
the  last  of  Florence  Bindley,  Stella  H.  Mor- 
risini,  and  the  Four  Floods.  It  will  also  con- 
clude the  engagement  of  Eva  Taylor  and  her 
company,  who  will  say  farewell  in  the  pictur- 
esque  fantasy,  "Dreamona." 


George  M.  Cohan  and  his  royal  family  will 
say  farewell  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  on 
Sunday  night,  after  having  presented  the 
amusing  "Yankee  Prince"  to  immense  au- 
diences for  two  weeks. 


Dr.  Wullner's  Farewell. 

Dr.  Ludwig  Wullner  is  meeting  with  as 
great  success  in  the  southern  towns  as  he  did 
here,  and  all  the  concerts  at  Los  Angeles  were 
completely  sold  out.  He  is  now  ready  to  re- 
turn to  the  East,  via  Portland  and  Seattle, 
and  has  been  induced  to  stop  over  one  day 
and  give  a  farewell  recital  here  next  Monday 
night,  December  13,  at  the  Novelty  Theatre, 
on  which  occasion  he  will  sing  a  programme 
of  twenty-three  songs,  not  one  of  which,  with 
but  a  single  exception,  has  appeared  on  his 
previous  programmes.  The  repertoire  of  this 
artist  seems  almost  without  limit. 

Four  Schubert  works,  six  by  Schumann, 
three  by  Hugo  Wolf,  two  by  Richard  Strauss. 
a  genuine  novelty  by  Arnold  Mendelssohn, 
and  seven  charming  "Folk-Songs"  arranged 
by  Brahms,  will  complete  the  offering,  the 
only  repetition  being  "Der  Wanderer"  by 
Schubert,  the  first  song  he   sang  in  this  city. 

Seats  are  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s, 
where  complete  programmes  may  be  obtained. 
■<«*- 

Mme.  Marcella  Sembrich  will  appear  in  San 
Francisco  on  Sunday,  January  9,  and  Manager 
Greenbaum  is  already  receiving  mail  orders 
for  this  event. 


LONG  BEACH 

CALIFORNIA 


Hotel  VIRGINIA 

ABSOLUTELY   FIREPROOF 

Most  popular  of  California's   Hotels  and  most  superbly- 
situated   hostelry  in  the  world.     In  winter  the  climate  of 

California  is  appreciated  more  at  LONG  BEACH    than  in   any  section  of  the 
State.      Offers  everything   that    makes   your   winter    vacation  enjoyable.      Auto- 
mobiling,  bathing,  boating,  etc.     Conducted  on   American   plan.      Has  a 
direct  30  minute  car  service  from  Los  Ange- 
les, and  overlooks  the  great  Pacific.   Write 
"■J&z^iHit-i,  -JL1^?         ^or  beautiful  illustrated  booklet  to- 
day. 

CARL  STANLEY,  Manager 

LONG  BEACH,  CAL. 


ILLUSTRATED  WINTER  EDITION 


LONGBEACH 


SANITARIUM 


(battle  creek  methods) 

Booklet  now  ready  for  mailing.  Write  for  il  today. 

Largest,  finest,  and  best  equipped  sanitarium  west  of  Battle 

Creek.     Finest  winter  climate  in  the  world. 
W.  RAY  SIMPSON,  Manager  LONG  BEACH.  CALIFORNIA 


All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Goods 

Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 

R.  H.  PEASE.  President 

587-589-591  Market  Street,  at  Second 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


As  San  Francisco's  Shopping  Headquarters 


offers  unlimited  selections  with  prices  the 
lowest  for  the  qualities  always. 

The  Emporium's  liberal  moneyback  policy 
insures  the  best  money's  worth  and  perfect 
satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 

Everything  to  eat,  drink,  wear  or  use  in 
the  home  under  one  roof. 

Market  St.,  Foot  of  Powell,  San  Francisco 


A  WINTER  TRIP 


Galen  Clark,  standing  on  Glacier  Point  in  midwinter. 


Every  one  who  has  visited  Yosemite  Valley  during 
the  past  two  years  has  stopped  over  night  either  going 
in  or  coming  out  of  the  Valley  at  El  Portal,  the  musical 
Spanish  name  for  the  Gateway  to  the  Valley.  And 
because  they  have  simply  stopped  en  route  many  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that  here,  at  El  Portal,  at  the  Sierra 
'  end  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  Railroad,  nestling  in  a 
warm  cleft  of  the  mountains  which  tower  on  every  side 
— here  is  the  ideal  spot  to  spend  a  few  days  or  weeks. 
Xever  too  hot  in  the  summer,  in  the  winter  it  is  warm 
and  mild  yet  bracing. 

Living  in  comfort  at  El  Portal,  one  can  reach  the 
heart  of  the  great  valley  over  the  fine  government  road 
in  three  hours  by  the  daily  stage,  but  there  are  plenty 
of  people  who  think  nothing  of  walking  all  the  way  to 
work  up  an  appetite.  The  trip  involves  no  hardship  or 
discomfort,  for  no  snow  is  encountered  until  you  pass 
The  Cascades,  and  then  it  is  well  beaten  by  the  stages. 
Even  when  you  reach  the  Valley,  with  every  height 
mantled  with  snow  and  every  waterfall  hung  with 
icicles,  you  do  not  feel  any  sensation  of  cold,  for  the 
air  is  clear  and  crisp  and  dry  and  the  bright  sunshine 
is  warm  and  invigorating. 

To  Californians,  the  facility  with  which  one  can 
reach  the  heart  of  the  Sierras  in  the  middle  of  winter 
opens  a  new  and  attractive  field  i>>r  winter  amusement. 
What  could  be  more  novel  and  delightful  than  to  spend 
a  Christmas  or  New  Year's  Day  enjoying  the  unusual 
pleasures  of  skating  on  Mirror  Lake,  flying  over  tobog- 
gan slides  miles  in  length  and  driving  over  the  smooth 
firm  snow  with  the  sleigh  lulls  making  music  in  the 
crystal  air? 

Many  think  of  a  trip  to  Yosemite  in  winter  as  a 
journey  which  only  the  very  stiotig  and  vigorous  can 


take.  Years  ago  this  was  probably  the  case,  but  since 
the  railroad  has  penetrated  the  Merced  River  Canon 
to  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  National  Park  line, 
and  since  the  opening  of  the  Hotel  El  Portal,  it  is  as 
easy  to  go  to  Yosemite  in  winter  as  it  is  in  summer 
and  just  as  comfortable.  All  the  conveniences  which 
one  has  learned  to  look  for  in  a  first-class  hotel  are 
found  at  El  Portal,  and  the  fact  that  the  manager  is 
Mr.  C.  A.  Babb,  formerly  of  the  Harvey  dining-room 
service,  is  guaranty  of  the  efficiency  of  the  commis- 
sary department. 

For  those  who  desire  a  few  days'  rest  and  change  of 
climate  and   surroundings   in   a   place   where  they   can 


Hotel   El  Portal,   at   the    Gateway    of    Yosemite. 

take  their  case,  it  would  he  difficult  tu  find  a  more  de- 
lightful spot  than  El  Portal.  Here  every  one  does  as 
he  pleases,  walking,  riding,  driving,  climbing  the 
wooded  mountain  sides,  visiting  the  Indian  Village,  or 
sitting  luxuriously  in  one  of  the  roomy  armchairs  on 
the  hotel  veranda  overlooking  the  beautiful  Merced 
River.  Every  loyal  Californian  who  boasts  of  the 
beauties  of  his  State  should  spend  a   few    da;  F.l 

Portal  and  see  Yosemite  in  Winter,     hi 
lingers    long    in    the    memory    of     the     m 
traveler. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Cohen's    ill    in    bed,    I    hear."      "Yes.      He 

smoked    a    cigar    from    the    wrong    pocket." — 
London  Opinion. 

Willie — The  Smiths  are  a  kind   of  relation 
of    ours.      Our   dog   is    their    dog's    brother. — 
United  Presbyterian. 

SUlicus — Do  you  believe  there  is  honor 
among  thieves?  Cynicus — Xo,  they  are  just 
as  bad  as  other  people. — Philadelphia  Record. 

"I  got  my  wife  through  advertising." 
'"Then  you'll  admit  advertising  pays?"  "I'll 
admit  that  it  brings  results."' — if  ail  Order 
Journal. 

Jack — I  was  in  a  box  at  the  opera  last 
night.  Tom — Were  you?  Tack — I  should  say 
I  was.  I  took  two  ladies  there  and  then  dis- 
covered that  I  had  left  the  tickets  at  home. — 
Boston   Transcrif-t. 

"I'm  glad  you've  dropped  in,  Mrs.  Irons," 
said  Mrs.  Lapsling,  cordially  greeting  the 
visitor.  "This  has  been  a  dreary  day  for  me, 
and  a  call  from  a  friend  is  like  an  Osiris  in 
the  desert." — Chicago  Tribune. 

He — We'd  have  won  the  football  game  if 
our  captain  hadn't  lost  his  head.  She — 
Mercy  !  Was  it  so  bad  as  that?  I  heard  it_ 
was  only  an  ear. — Boston  Transcript. 

Caller — My  uncle  died  yesterday,  sir.  and 
I  want  you  to  officiate  at  the  funeral.  Deacon 
Jones — But  I  didn't  know  him.    Caller — Good  ! 


You're    just    the    man    I    want. — Kansas    City 
Journal. 

"Is  she  good  at  pyrography?"  "You  bet, 
specially  her  apple  pies." — Baltimore  Ameri- 
can. 

Thompson — Suppose  a  man  should  call  you 
a  liar,  what  would  you  do  ?  Jones  ( hesi- 
tatingly)— What   sized   man? — Jewish   Ledger. 

"Fashions  are  changing  like  the  deuce." 
"How  do  y'  know,  old  man  ?"  "Saw  the 
minister  for  the  first  time  in  six  months." — 
Puck. 

Husband — That's  a  hideous  vase  on  the 
piano.  Wife — Yes ;  I  will  send  it  to  some 
one  for  Christmas,  if  I  don't  forget. — Har- 
per's Bazar. 

Cynicus — That  girl  ne\er  says  much,  does 
she?  SUlicus — Why,  she  talks  all  the  time. 
Cynicus — That  doesn't  alter  my  contention. — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

"The  time  to  save  is  when  you're  young.'"' 
"That's  all  right,  but  a  fellow  doesn't  earn 
anything  till  he  gets  well  along  and  then  it 
costs  more  to  live." — Boston  Herald. 

Count  Hickoff — Ze  weather  is  so  queer  over 
here.  I  must  get  my  overcoat  out.  The 
Heiress — How  lucky.  Count  Hickoir — In 
what  way?  The  Heiress — That  you  haven't 
lost  the  ticket. — Chicago  Daily  Xeus. 

"But  money  doesn't  always  lead  to  hap- 
piness,"   said   the    poor   young   man    who    had 


just  been  handed  the  frigid  mit.  "True,"  re- 
joined the  fair  owner  of  the  cold-storage 
heart ;  "but  it  often  facilitates  the  search." — 
Chicago  Daily  Xeus. 
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SAFE  DEPOSIT 
BOXES 


MECHANICS 
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The  New  Palace  Hotel. 

The  opening  of  the  new  Palace  Hotel  on  Wednesday 
of  this  week  may  he  characterized  as  the  final  circum- 
stance in  the  restoration  of  San  Francisco.  This  is 
not  saying  that  the  work  of  physical  construction  is 
complete,  for  it  may  be  years  before  all  the  spaces 
swept  by  the  fiery  hurricane  of  April,  1906.  shall  be 
built  up.  But  the  opening  of  the  Palace  does  mark 
the  passing  of  the  era  of  disaster.  San  Francisco  is 
herself  again.  We  have  reckoned  our  losses  and  ad 
justed  ourselves  to  them.  The  period  of  stress  and  grief 
— if  ever  there  was  such  a  period — is  past.  With  the 
reopening  of  the  Palace  Hotel,  an  institution  curiously 
identified  with  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  city,  we  turn 
the  page,  relegate  the  disaster  and  its  tribulations  to  the 
realm  of  mere  history,  turning  our  eyes  to  the  future. 

As  the  new  Palace  Hotel  contrasts  with  the  old,  so 
does  the  new  San  Francisco  contrast  with  the  city  de- 
stroyed in  1906.  Already  we  are  coming  to  see  that  the 
disaster,  hardship  though  it  was  to  individuals,  wrought 
for  the  ultimate  beauty  and  glory,  even  for  the  ulti- 
mate prosperity  of  San   Francisco.     The  new  city  as 


we  have  it  today  would  no  doubt  have  come  in  time, 
but  it  has  come  sooner,  more  harmoniously,  more  splen- 
didly perhaps,  than  if  nothing  had  happened  to  break 
in  upon  routine  methods  of  development. 

It  is  less  than  four  years,  but  already  the  new  San 
Francisco  stands  practically  complete,  inviting  the 
world  to  behold  an  achievement  which  in  its  magni- 
tude and  in  the  brilliancy  of  its  success,  merits  rank 
among  the  newer  wonders  of  the  world. 


The  Geary  Street  Proposal. 

There  is  an  old  story  of  an  ardent  wooer  who  urged 
his  proposals  upon  the  lady  of  his  affection  so  often 
that  she  finally  married  him  for  the  sake  of  being  rid 
of  a  persistent  annoyance.  Something  of  this  spirit 
appears  in  the  Geary  Street  movement,  which  for  the 
third  or  fourth  or  fifth  time  has  involved  us  in  the 
bother  of  a  popular  election.  A  curious  thing  about 
this  proposal  is  that  neither  rhyme  nor  reason  can  be 
discovered  in  it  even  when  we  try  to  look  at  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  proponents.  If  San  Francisco 
should  do  what  the  Geary  Street  enthusiasts  ask  to  be 
rlone,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  anything  worth 
while  would  come  of  it.  There  is  no  legitimate  means 
by  which  the  road  may  be  extended  to  the  ferry,  be- 
cause the  route  down  Market  Street  is  covered  by 
existing  franchises.  But  even  if  a  connection  could 
be  forced  through  Market  Street  to  the  ferry,  and 
if  as  proposed  the  road  should  be  extended  west- 
ward to  the  beach,  still  what  of  it?  Under  modern 
practice  in  street  transportation  the  transfer  privilege 
is  essential.  A  single  line  operating  without  this  privi- 
lege, and  in  competition  with  other  lines  which  have  it, 
is  at  a  fatal  disadvantage.  A  municipal  line  in  Geary 
Street  would,  in  the  nature  of  things,  stand  in  a  de- 
tached position,  and  it  would  harm  rather  than  help 
those  sections  adjacent  to  or  in  any  but  immediate  rela- 
tions with  that  street. 

It  would  seem  that  those  who  appear  so  eager  for 
an  experience  in  public  ownership  would  prefer  to  bide 
their  time,  to  wait  for  the  opportunity  to  get  possession 
of  a  route  so  laid  out  as  to  assure  success.  Practical 
failure  in  Geary  Street — and  nothing  else  can  reason- 
ably be  expected — will  tend  rather  to  damage  than 
promote  the  cause  of  municipal  ownership.  It  is 
a  case  where  the  theorists  are  stupidly  overlooking 
their  own  hand,  so  to  speak.  This  fact  sufficiently 
exploits  the  motives  behind  the  movement.  Its  chief 
inspiration  is  the  wish  to  annoy  and  embarrass  the 
United  Railroads  Company.  The  persistent  enemies  of 
this  company — even-body  knows  who  they  are — supply 
the  initiative  and  leadership,  and  they  find  a  following 
in  various  irresponsible  elements.  There  are  the  So- 
cialists who  yield  support  to  any  project  however  ill- 
considered  which  fits  in  with  their  ideas;  there  is 
the  element  which  hopes  to  find  profit  out  of  public 
expenditure  no  matter  to  what  end:  there  is  the  ele- 
ment which  takes  up  with  every  novelty,  however 
whimsical  or  unreasonable,  if  it  flies  the  flag  of  change 
and  "reform";  then  there  are  the  politicians  and  the 
sensational  newspapers  who  make  a  trade  of  agitation 
and  who  in  one  way  or  another  find  profit  when  things 
are  doing,  legitimately  or  otherwise.  There  is  still 
another  element  now  to  be  reckoned  upon — that  which 
has  only  a  negative  interest  in  the  proposal  and  which 
now  finds  itself  weary  to  disgust  of  the  whole  business 
and  willing  like  the  lady  in  the  story  to  vote  for  the 
scheme  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  it. 

To  the  mind  of  common  sense  there  are  a  multitude 
of  patent  disadvantages  in  the  Geary  Street  proposal. 
On  its  face  it  calls  for  $2,020,000.  to  be  secured  by  an 
issue  of  bonds  upon  which  the  municipality  must  pay 
interest.  But  we  all  know  how  little  dependence  is  to 
be  placed  upon  engineering  estimates.  Before  we  were 
done  with  it  the  capital  expenditure  would  no  doubt 
come  nearer  to  four  millions  than  to  two  millions. 
Then    there    is    the    responsibility    of    planning    and 


building  a  street-car  line,  with  a  still  further  and 
continuing  responsibility  for  its  organization  and  ad- 
ministration. It  would  add  a  new  department  to  the 
municipal  government,  with  a  considerable  body  of 
employees  handy  to  be  used  by  the  politicians  precisely 
as  the  police  and  fire  department  services  are  now 
used.  It  would  make  the  city  a  direct  party  in  every 
labor  squabble  either  directly  or  remotely  connected 
with  the  street-car  service.  It  would  practically  set  us 
adrift  upon^the  wide  sea  of  municipal  ownership  not 
only  of  street-cars  but  of  everything  else,  and  thus 
make  a  situation  directly  to  the  hand  of  those  who 
seek  to  revolutionize  our  social  and  political  system. 

And  all  this  is  proposed  in  connection  with  some- 
thing that  is  not  demanded  by  the  public  convenience 
— which  can  not  even  promise  to  promote  the  public 
convenience.  All  the  interest  that  the  public  has  in 
a  street  railway  in  Geary  Street  is  that  the  service 
shall  be  prompt  and  effective  and  that  a  fair  share 
of  the  income  of  the  road  shall  go  to  the  municipality. 
This  purpose  is  only  partly  served  by  the  existing 
situation,  for  while  the  Geary  Street  Company  does 
operate  a  line  and  does  pay  to  the  city  a  reasonable 
share  of  its  earnings  it  does  not  through  transfer 
arrangements  make  its  work  highly  efficient.  If  this 
statement  be  questioned,  let  comparison  be  made  of  the 
development  of  the  region  adjacent  to  the  Geary  Street 
road  and  that  adjacent  to  the  Sutter  Street  road. 
Something  ought,  indeed,  to  be  done  in  Geary  Street, 
but  there  is  less  promise  in  the  proposal  for  a  munici- 
pal road  than  in  any  other  of  several  possible  arrange- 
ments. 

The  existing  arrangement  with  the  Geary  Street 
Company  affords  an  object  lesson  in  dealing  with  street 
railways  which  ought  not  to  be  lost  upon  the  public. 
Although  operated  under  transient  and  unsatisfactory 
arrangements  the  road  now  yields  a  considerable  reve- 
nue to  the  municipality.  If  all  our  street  railways  were 
on  the  same  basis  San  Francisco  would  be  drawing 
down  several  million  dollars  per  year  for  the  use  of  its 
streets,  and  at  the  same  time  detracting  nothing  from 
the  public  convenience.  Experience  with  the  Geary 
Street  road  points  the  way  to  what  should  ultimately  be 
the  fixed  policy  of  the  municipality.  Private  initiative 
and  private  capital  ought  to  build  the  roads  and  to 
operate  them,  and  the  municipality  should  receive  for 
the  use  of  its  streets  a  share  of  the  gross  revenues, 
to  be  determined  by  expert  judgment  under  a  careful 
leasing  system. 

All  the  world  can  now-  see  that  American  cities — 
San  Francisco  among  them — have  followed  a  mistaken 
policy  in  yielding  the  use  of  their  streets  without  exact- 
ing a  share  in  the  returns  of  street  railway  traffic.  It 
was  a  natural  mistake  and  perhaps  a  necessary  one 
at  the  beginning,  for  street  railways  were  needed  and 
it  was  necessary  to  give  away  franchises  in  order  to 
interest  capital.  But  we  know  now  that  better  terms 
can  be  made  without  injustice  to  anybody,  for  wherever 
franchises  expire-  the  street-car  companies  are  ready 
enough,  as  in  the  case  of  Geary  Street,  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  continuing  their  operations.  Our  present 
policy  should  be  that  of  fulfilling  all  our  contracts  and 
when  opportunity  serves  of  making  new  ones  upon 
terms  which  will  safeguard  the  public  interest  not  only 
at  the  point  of  holding  a  supervisory  relation  to  the 
street-car  service,  but  of  sharing  in  its  financial  returns. 
By  this  means  we  shall  help  fill  our  municipal  coffers 
and  at  the  same  time  make  sure  of  good  service. 
And  at  the  same  time  we  shall  avoid  the  hazards  which 
plainly  lie  in  committing  the  municipality  to  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  street  railway  lines. 


As  Ye  Sow,  So  Shall  Ye  Reap! 
In  a  public  statement  at  Los  Angeles  last  week  Mr. 
William    Pinkerton.    the    famous    criminologist,    dwell 
upon  the  moral  damage  now  being  wroi 
youth  of  the  country  by  the  moving  pic: 
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found  in  every  city  and  almost  in  every  village.  The 
criminal  problem  of  the  day,  he  said,  is  that  of  the 
amateur  in  crime  who  more  than  likely  has  found  the 
inspiration  of  his  acts  in  a  moving  picture  show  or  in 
suggestive  reading. 

This  statement  ought  to  direct  the  mind  of  the 
country  to  certain  things  which  tend  insidiously  but 
positively  to  demoralization  of  all  who  come  in 
contact  with  them.  There  is  the  moving  picture 
show,  which  at  its  best  is  commonplace  and  vulgar 
and  at  its  worst  a  thing  of  horror.  Whoever  has 
made  a  round  of  the  "nickelodeons"  will  bear  wit- 
ness that  the  hero  of  the  average  "picture"  is  invari- 
ably a  vulgar  creature  and  usually  a  cheat  and  a 
scoundrel.  Not  one  moving  picture  out  of  twenty  car- 
ries any  element  of  information  or  of  any  wholesome 
thing,  whereas  most  of  them  are  either  vulgarly  or 
criminally  suggestive.  But  the  moving  picture  is  not 
the  only  sinner  in  this  respect.  There  is  the  atrocious 
Sunday  supplement,  the  nickel-in-the-slot  machine,  and 
the'  funny  page — all  vicious  to  the  last  degree  and 
appealing  especially  to  youth  in  its  most  susceptible 
stages. 

As  ye  sow,  so  shall  ye  reap.  This  is  an  old  ser- 
mon, but  it  is  none  the  worse  for  being  old.  If  we 
fill  the  minds  of  our  youth  with  vulgarity  and  with 
suggestions  of  criminality,  if  we  present  wickedness 
and  infamy  in  the  guise  of  humor  and  allow  it  to  sink 
into  the  minds  of  our  children,  we  must  not  be  sur- 
prised if  they  grow  up  to  be  light-minded,  vulgar- 
minded,  criminally-minded. 


Socialism  in  Germany. 

Germany  is  once  more  faced  by  a  Socialist  spectre 
that  refuses  to  be  laid  or  even  to  remain  in  the  hack- 
ground  to  which  it  was  momentarily  relegated  by  Von 
Buelow's  patriotic  appeal  in  1907.  The  Reichstag  that 
met  two  weeks  ago  set  the  seal  upon  an  electoral 
triumph  for  the  Socialists  striking  enough  even  in  these 
days  of  rapid  motion  in  public  affairs,  but  the  elections 
to  the  state  parliaments  were  even  more  startling. 
Two  months  ago  the  Diet  of  Saxony  contained  only 
one  Socialist,  and  there  are  now  twenty-five.  In  the 
Prussian  Landtag  fourteen  Socialists  representing  Ber- 
lin were  elected  instead  of  eleven  as  before,  while  in 
Baden  the  Socialists  increased  their  numbers  from 
twelve  to  twenty.  It  is  with  this  all  too  visible  hand- 
writing upon  the  wall  that  the  new  chancellor  under- 
takes his  heavy  task  of  reconciling  factions  that  are 
almost  irreconcilable.  The  Germans  call  it  "egg- 
walking,"  and  the  term  is  happily  chosen. 

No  one  knows  what  the  new  chancellor  will  do. 
Compared  with  Dr.  Theobald  von  Bethmann-Hollweg, 
.  all  previous  chancellors  have  been  garrulous  gossips, 
and  we  may  only  hope  that  his  taciturnity  conceals  a 
quiver  full  rather  than  empty  of  political  expedients. 
He  has  to  pass  a  colossal  navy  budget,  to  satisfy  the 
suffrage  reform  agitation,  to  reorganize  the  old-age 
pension  scheme,  the  criminal  code,  and  the  finance  sys- 
tem, as  well  as  face  the  graft  scandals  at  Kiel.  Dr. 
von  Bethmann-Hollweg  has  been  chancellor  for  four 
months,  but  not  a  syllable  has  yet  fallen  from  the 
sphinx,  no  suggestion  of  plan  or  project. 

Upon  the  chancellor's  skill  in  mixing  the  political 
oils  and  waters  will  depend  the  composition  of  the  next 
Reichstag  which  must  be  elected  in  a  year  and  a  half. 
Every  pending  question  must  be  approached  with  an 
eye  to  that  result,  for  if  the  Socialists  show  themselves 
to  be  as  strong  in  the  imperial  as  they  have  been  in 
the  state  elections  it  will  be  a  death  blow  to  preroga- 
tive and  privilege  in  Germany.  Their  party  is  the 
only  one  that  refuses  to  amalgamate  or  to  be  moved 
about  as  a  pawn  upon  the  board,  and  the  recent  local 
elections  have  still  further  stiffened  their  necks  and 
hardened  their  hearts.  The  Socialist  deputies  refused 
to  remain  in  the  hall  during  the  Kaiser's  presence  at 
the  opening  of  the  Reichstag  two  weeks  ago,  and  they 
will  have  neither  part  nor  lot  in  the  combinations  that 
are  essential  to  the  political  game.  With  the  ball,  as 
they  think,  at  their  feet,  they  see  no  need  for  conces- 
sions or  bargains. 

Threatening  as  the  situation  is,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Socialism  in  Germany  is  but  a  collective 
name  for  the  grievances  induced  by  archaic  and  unrep- 
resentative government.  Socialism  is  the  one  expres- 
sion fo;  discontent  and  the  one  remedy  for  unredressed 
grievances.  The  leaders  of  the  party  have,  of  course, 
'r  ore  or  less  positive  programme  for  the  destruc- 
things  as  they  are  and  for  the  establishment 
new  regime,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose 


that  the  rank  and  file  of  their  followers  are  actually 
Socialistic  in  the  more  precise  sense  of  the  word.  Re- 
formers of  all  kinds  gather  under  the  Socialist  flag 
in  Germany,  and  they  keep  their  cohesion  simply 
because  they  are  an  attacking  minority.  A  few  sub- 
stantial measures  of  rightful  reform  would  play  havoc 
with  the  Socialist  ranks,  but  this  may  well  prove  too 
much  for  the  chancellor  to  do  without  antagonizing 
his  present  supporters  and  perhaps  quarreling  with  the 
emperor.  The  situation  is  certainly  more  difficult  than 
it  has  ever  been  before,  but  we  may  yet  get  some  sur- 
prises from  the  taciturn  chancellor  who  still  has  his 
record  all  before  him. 


More  on  the  Water  Question. 

The  sharp  about-face  of  the  municipal  administration 
with  respect  to  the  Spring  Valley  water  system  con- 
tinues to  interest  San  Francisco.  Remembering  all 
that  has  been  said  and  done  this  past  ten  years  to 
discredit  this  property,  the  spectacle  of  Jimmie  Phelan. 
Mayor  Taylor,  and  a  dozen  others  booming  it  to  the 
skies  and  exploiting  its  value  is  truly  amusing.  It  is. 
we  suppose,  the  part  of  wisdom  to  look  only  to  the 
situation  as  it  stands  without  regard  to  what  has  gone 
before,  and  the  Argonaut  will  endeavor  to  do  this  just 
as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  feel  twinges  in  its  funny-bone. 

Much  may  be  said  in  support  of  the  project  to  buy 
the  Spring  Valley  system.  First,  the  purchase  would 
put  a  quietus  upon  an  agitation  which  has  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  San  Francisco  ever  since  Jimmie 
Phelan  and  the  yellow  newspapers  joined  hands  some 
ten  years  ago  to  make  capital  out  of  the  water  ques- 
tion. To  be  sure,  there  will  arise  under  public  owner- 
ship new  problems,  probably  new  scandals,  but  at  least 
one  old  sore  will  be  cured. 

Again,  ownership  by  the  city  of  the  water  system 
will  put  an  end  after  a  little  while  if  not  imme- 
diately to  the  Hetch  Hetchy  demagogy.  This  scheme 
has  been  presented  as  an  ideal  one  by  persons  who 
have  no  real  knowledge  of  the  situation,  and  no 
wish  to  be  straightforward  about  it.  The  public  has 
been  given  to  understand  that  the  Tuolumne  supply  is 
abundant,  whereas  in  fact  it  is  a  limited  supply,  sub- 
ject to  prior  rights  on  the  part  of  the  Turlock  Irriga- 
tion Association.  If  this  association  should  increase 
its  consumption,  as  it  may  do  at  any  time,  it  would  leave 
practically  nothing  in  the  drier  years  for  San  Fran- 
cisco. We  have  this  statement  supported  by  detailed 
calculations  based  upon  the  average  annual  precipita- 
tion from  engineers  of  experience  and  standing  who 
have  no  bias  in  this  matter  and  who  know  what  they 
are  talking  about.  The  public  has  been  told  that  the 
cost  of  a  Hetch  Hetchy  system,  including  distribution 
works  in  San  Francisco,  would  be  $45,000,000.  This 
sounds  glib,  but  it  is  a  mere  guess.  There  have  been 
no  adequate  borings  at  the  site  of  the  projected  Hetch 
Hetchy  dam,  nothing  which  from  an  engineering  point 
of  view  justifies  authoritative  estimates.  Furthermore, 
the  estimate  or  guess  above  quoted  has  been  made  not 
by  disinterested  engineers  of  high  repute,  but  by  per- 
sons of  small  professional  consideration  engaged  in 
support  of  this  particular  project  and  passionately 
biased  in  opposition  to  the  hitherto  established  water 
system. 

On  the  financial  side  the  showing  has  not  been  honest, 
because  in  presenting  the  estimate  of  $45,000,000  to  be 
expended  in  the  period  of  ten  years,  there  has  been  no 
allowance  for  interest  on  the  bonds  as  they  shall  be 
issued.  Financial  men  estimate  that  the  interest  charge 
on  the  funds  employed  in  this  project  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  date  of  completion  will  aggregate  a  good 
25  per  cent  of  the  whole  sum,  or  something  in  excess 
of  $11,000,000.  Therefore,  taking  the  figures  as  they 
are  presented,  adding  to  them  $11,000,000  for  interest, 
and  we  have  not  $45,000,000  but  $56,000,000.  If  we 
reckon  further  that  the  expenditure  may  exceed  the  esti- 
mate, and  the  period  of  construction  exceed  the  ten- 
year  guess  of  Mr.  Phelan's  engineer,  the  cost  of  this 
project  will  run  into  still  larger  figures.  But  even  yet 
the  full  tale  has  not  been  told,  for  the  project  as  it 
has  been  outlined  provides  only  two  lines  of  conduit 
from  Hetch  Hetchy  to  San  Francisco,  whereas  with 
the  growth  of  the  city  these  pipes  will  be  incapable  of 
carrying  enough  water  even  from  the  date  of  their  pos- 
sible completion.  No  sooner  would  this  system  be 
built  as  it  is  projected  than  it  would  be  necessary  to 
augment  it  with  a  third  conduit  at  prodigious  cost. 
Instead  of  $45,000,000  for  the  completed  work,  we 
would  surely  have  the  figures  doubled  and  trebled 
before  the  first  San  Franciscan  would  be  able  to  get  a 
glass  of  water  from  Hetch  Hetchy. 


These  considerations  go  far  toward  explaining  the 
changed  attitude  of  the  Hetch  Hetchyites  towards 
Spring  Valley.  They  have  been  backing  an  imprac- 
ticable project.  They  have  made  representations  in 
regard  to  it  which  are  not  borne  out  by  the  facts  and 
reasons  of  the  case.  They  have  worked  up  great  public 
sentiment  for  a  thing  which  they  now  see  to  be  impos- 
sible. They  have  got  to  a  point  where  they  must 
hedge,  back  water  so  to  speak,  and  the  solution  of  their 
troubles  has  been  found  where  everybody  knew  it  would 
ultimately  be  found — where  the  Argonaut  again  and 
again  has  said  it  must  be  found — in  the  Spring  Valley 
system.  But  even  in  recommending  this  system  and 
urging  it  upon  San  Francisco,  the  Hetch  Hetchy  pro- 
jectors have  not  found  the  virtue  to  be  straightforward 
or  honest.  They  know  now,  if  they  have  not  known 
before,  the  objections  to  the  Hetch  Hetchy  scheme. 
They  know  that  it  is  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  a  thing  out  of 
practicability,  out  of  common  sense.  And  yet,  for  the 
sake  of  saving  their  faces,  they  urge  upon  the  public 
the  useless  authorization  of  $23,000,000  of  bonds 
toward  the  acquisition  of  rights,  etc.,  in  connection 
with  the  Hetch  Hetchy  project.  They  gravely  ask  San 
Francisco  to  enact  the  farce  of  authorizing  this  issue 
of  bonds  when  perfectly  well  they  know  that  the  scheme 
must  ultimately  be  abandoned.  They  are  willing  that 
the  city  shall  lose  a  million,  or  two  or  three,  in  pre- 
tentious work  in  the  Hetch  Hetchy  region  for  the  sake 
of  maintaining  a   technical  consistency. 

Turning  to  the  projected  purchase  of  the  Spring 
Valley  properties,  it  is  to  be  said  in  any  candid  discus- 
sion of  this  matter  that  there  are  incidental  possi- 
bilities connected  with  it  of  high  value.  Oakland, 
Berkeley,  and  Alameda,  with  their  intermediate  and 
neighboring  communities  are  not  well  off-  for  water. 
Their  natural  resource,  namely  the  Alameda  Creek  dis- 
trict, has  been  preempted  for  the  use  of  San  Francisco 
and  is  now  part  of  the  Spring  Valley  system.  There 
are  various  projects  for  increasing  the  supply  of  the 
east  shore  cities,  but  none  which  appears  adequate  or 
final.  Ultimately,  the  Eastsiders  must  either  go  to  a 
far-away  source  for  water  or  they  must  join  their  for- 
tunes with  San  Francisco  and  share  in  her  resources. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  possession  by  San  Fran- 
cisco of  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  water  to  be  gained 
through  development  of  the  Spring  Valley  properties 
will  be  a  mighty  promoter  of  the  projected  closer  asso- 
ciation of  communities  around  the  bay  which  has 
assumed  the  name  of  Greater  San  Francisco.  It  will 
go  far  towards  winning  acceptance  of  some  equitable 
plan  of  consolidation  if  San  Francisco  can  put  a  good 
and  sufficient  water  supply  into  the  balance. 

Acquisition  of  the  Spring  Valley  system  will  imme- 
diately knock  fatally  on  their  several  heads  those 
speculative  water  schemes  which  in  various  ways  have 
vexed  the  public  during  the  past  five  or  six  years.  If 
those  who  are  forever  exploiting  these  projects  have 
anything  really  worth  attention  they  will  bring  it  to  the 
one  market  where  it  may  possibly  find  a  customer  and 
will  naturally  make  a  price  calculated  to  tempt  the  one 
possible  buyer,  for  with  San  Francisco  definitely  in  the 
water  supply  business  there  will  be  a  situation  in  which 
no  others  need  apply. 

An  advantage  little  comprehended  but  of  tremendous 
value  in  the  development  of  aesthetic  interests  in  and 
about  San  Francisco  is  the  opportunity  which  the 
Spring  Valley  properties  afford  for  the  creation  of  a 
vast  and  unique  public  park.  The  Spring  Valley  prop- 
erties south  of  San  Francisco  extend  from  the  city 
boundary  down  to  the  neighborhood  of  Redwood  City. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  they  reach  from  Dum- 
barton Point  through  the  Alameda  Valley  and  Sunol 
Canon  and  beyond  nearly  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Hamil- 
ton. On  the  other  hand,  they  extend  northward  from 
Pleasanton  to  the  southwestern  slopes  of  Mt.  Diablo. 
Aggregating  some  eighty-one  thousand  acres,  these 
properties  are  nothing  less  than  a  principality;  and  it 
happens  that  the  scenic  conditions  attending  them  are 
amazingly  fine.  What  would  it  -mean  for  San  Fran- 
cisco if,  while  reserving  these  areas  as  a  watershed, 
they  could  at  the  same  time  he  harmoniously  developed 
as  a  series  of  parks?  With  comparatively  light  expense 
it  could  be  arranged  to  make  continuous  driveways  and 
trails  through  these  properties  hundreds  of  miles  in 
length.  This  suggestion  may  he  thought  to  be  fanciful, 
but  those  who  will  so  regard  it  have  little  conception 
of  the  value  of  esthetic  enterprise  in  relation  to  the 
welfare  of  a  community.  In  our  southern  counties  they 
understand  better  than  we  how  to  make  the  most  of 
opportunities  like  this,  and  the  "tourist  seasons"  there 
sufficiently  illustrate  the  practical  aspects  of  the  matter. 
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The  hesitation  which  the  Argonaut  feels  with  respect 
to  this  purchase  rests  first  upon  a  fixed  objection 
to  the  collectivist  way  of  doing  things — to  the  prin- 
ciple of  public  ownership.  There  is  further  practical 
objection  due  to  the  natural  fear  that  a  municipal 
water  department,  employing  large  numbers  of  men 
and  handling  vast  sums  of  money,  will  fall  into  the 
well-known  vices  of  politico-municipalism.  When  we 
find  it  difficult  to  buy  a  reel  of  hose  or  a  ton  of  asphalt 
or  a  section  of  sewer-pipe  or  a  blank  record  book  or 
to  put  up  a  building  without  blundering  or  grafting, 
or  both,  we  may  well  dread  the  scandals  almost  certain 
to  be  developed  when  the  water  department  shall  get 
on  all-fours  into  politics.  The  hope  is  that  in  arrang- 
ing for  the  administration  of  the  water  system  there 
will  be  acceptance  of  a  principle  which  has  been  found 
to  work  effectively  elsewhere.  We  refer  to  the  com- 
mission plan  employed  at  Portland  and  Los  Angeles, 
under  which  the  water  department  is  kept  out  of  the 
political  game.  In  those  cities,  as  here,  they  have  the 
Mike  Caseys  and  all  the  rest  of  the  familiar  gang. 
But  they  have  had  the  wisdom  to  hold  their  hands  off 
the  water  department.  Let  us  hope  that  we,  too,  may 
find  the  discretion  to  put  the  water  department  in 
capable,  scrupulous,  and  non-partisan  hands.  If  it 
could  be  known  that  this  would  be  done  it  would  go 
far  toward  disarming  objection. 

There  still  remains  in  opposition  to  the  Spring  Valley 
purchase  the  principle  already  referred  to — that  of  pri- 
vate as  distinct  from  public  ownership.  If  the  ex- 
pediencies appear  in  the  present  instance  to  point  one 
way,  the  fixed  conservative  principle  points  the  other. 
It  is  a  matter  which  each  citizen  must  determine  for 
himself.  , 

A  Royal  Monster. 

To  speak  no  ill  of  the  dead  is  a  good  rule,  but  it 
does  not  apply  to  kings.  Moreover,  Leopold  of  Bel- 
gium is  not  yet  dead,  although  his  state  seems  desperate 
enough  to  preclude  all  chance  of  recovery.  It  would 
be  foolish  to  speak  of  the  hope  of  recovery,  since  even 
the  most  conventional  expressions  of  condolence  and 
regret  seem  to  go  halting  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  was 
openly  shunned  even  under  the  rigid  etiquette  of  Euro- 
pean courts. 

Leopold  of  Belgium  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  seem 
to  have  been  entirely  bad  from  the  beginning.  His 
was  no  downward  career,  because  he  began  at  the 
bottom,  and  advancing  years  brought  no  more  than 
increased  opportunities  for  evil.  Even  his  father — 
himself  by  no  means  a  saint — shuddered  at  the  malig- 
nant nature  of  his  son  and  avoided  him  and  disin- 
herited him.  That  Leopold  loved  his  mother,  if  his 
cold  and  cruel  heart  was  capable  of  real  love,  is  the 
one  redeeming  feature  at  the  service  of  such  apologists 
as  he  may  find.  Perhaps  he  did  really  love  her,  for 
she  made  him  promise  that  he  would  never  sign  a  death 
warrant,  and  he  kept  his  word. 

The  keynote  of  Leopold's  character  was  greed,  sordid 
and  calculating  greed.  Even  his  vices  never  rose  to 
the  level  of  wholesome  animal  passion.  His  instincts 
were  always  those  of  a  bucket  shop,  and  he  never 
allowed  his  royal  duties  or  the  obligations  of  courtesy 
and  hospitality  to  interfere  with  his  pawnbroking  specu- 
lations. At  the  funeral  of  his  son-in-law,  Rudolph  of 
Austria,  he  disarranged  the  whole  ceremonial  by  his 
efforts  to  persuade  the  chancellor  of  Austria  to  secure 
the  quotation  of  his  rubber  companies  upon  the  Vienna 
exchange,  and  the  old  emperor  was  so  exasperated  that 
he  sent  his  royal  brother  out  of  the  country  like  a 
criminal.  But  Leopold  treated  all  his  relations  in  the 
same  way,  and  in  his  brutality  there  was  no  discrimina- 
tion. He  persecuted  his  wife  into  her  grave,  after 
robbing  her  of  every  cent  of  her  dowry,  for  queens  are 
so  far  above  the  law  that  they  can  not  appeal  to  it. 
His  sister  became  insane  and  so  he  robbed  her,  too, 
and  when  there  were  rumors  of  her  recovery  the  asy- 
lum was  burned  to  the  ground  and  it  was  commonly 
believed  that  her  unspeakable  brother  was  the  incen- 
diary in  order  to  forestall  a  possible  claim  for  restitu- 
tion. His  daughters  were  similarly  ill-treated  by  this 
royal  felon,  who  stamped  his  insatiable  greed  upon 
every  transaction  with  wife,  sister,  or  children,  who 
never  hesitated  before  any  crime  or  any  atrocity  that 
would  add  even  the  most  paltry  sum  to  his  personal 
exchequer.  Incredibly  sordid  and  incredibly  base,  even 
his  amours  were  of  the  bar-room  and  the  brothel.  He 
tried  to  squeeze  from  the  Belgian  government  a  royal 
allowance  for  his  favorite  mistress,  who  was  a  bar- 
maid at  a  French  railway  station  and  who  is  now  the 
Baroness  Vaughn,  while  his  periodical  visits  to  other 


countries  were  undertaken  only  for  the  most  infamous 
of  debaucheries.  The  monarchs  of  Europe  turned 
away  their  heads  and  held  their  noses  when  their 
depraved  comrade  came  too  close. 

Under  such  direction  it  is  strange  that  the  iniquities 
of  the  Congo  should  ever  have  been  questioned  or  that 
there  should  be  any  doubt  of  the  horrors  that  must 
necessarily  follow  King  Leopold  when  he  was  hunting 
for  money  and  with  unprotected  savages  to  extract  it 
from.  Certainly  he  would  show  no  more  mercy  to  the 
aborigines  of  darkest  Africa  than  to  his  wife  and  his 
children.  Africa  nowadays  is  not  quite  so  dark  as  it 
was.  Some  little  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  wel- 
ter of  tortured  misery  created  by  this  monster  of 
avarice,  and  the  only  remarkable  fact  in  the  whole 
tragedy  is  the  amount  of  evidence  that  has  been  needed 
to  satisfy  the  world.  That  Leopold  was  at  liberty  to 
work  his  wicked  will  in  Africa  without  even  the 
dubious  check  of  publicity  is  proof  in  itself  of.  the  worst 
that  could  happen,  while  his  willingness  to  relinquish 
control  is  about  the  only  concession  that  he  ever  made 
to  public  conscience.  It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  Leo- 
pold's ambitions  were  so  mercenary.  Had  he  been 
ambitious  of  the  larger  power  and  with  the  intellect  to 
aim  at  it  he  might  have  been  a  world  scourge.  As  it  is 
he  will  go  into  a  pit  digged  for  carrion  and  be  forgotten. 


Mills  College  for  Women. 

Half  a  century  ago,  before  the  day  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  California  and  practically  before  the  day  of 
public  schools,  a  devoted  man  and  his  no  less  devoted 
wife  undertook  at  Benicia  to  maintain  a  school  for 
the  Christian  education  and  training  of  girls.  Later, 
when  Mills  Seminary,  for  so  it  was  styled,  had  grown 
into  an  established  institution,  it  was  moved  to  the 
Oakland  foothills  in  the  Fruitvale  region.  Here  for 
forty  years  or  thereabout  the  school  has  been  carried 
forward  with  continuous  success  and  under  advancing 
standards.  Since  its  foundation  six  thousand  daughters 
of  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Arizona  have 
lived  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  within  the  walls 
of  Mills,  sharing  in  the  inspirations  which  that  insti- 
tution has  steadily  yielded  to  young  womanhood. 

A  time  came  a  few  years  ago  when  this  school  had, 
in  keeping  with  newer  standards,  to  alter  the  .plan 
and  scope  of  its  work.  It  had  either  to  yield  to  the 
restrictions  of  a  conventional  boarding  school  for  girls, 
or  to  accept  the  responsibilities  of  a  higher  career. 
Those  in  authority  chose  the  more  ambitious  alterna- 
tive and  made  arrangements  under  which  collegiate 
work  should  be  undertaken  and  seminary  work  grad- 
ually dropped.  Under  this  arrangement  the  seminary 
work  is  to  cease  in  1911.  Concurrently,  classes  under 
the  collegiate  plan  have  been  organized,  and  work  upon 
this  basis  is  now  being  carried  forward. 

In  the  college  auditorium  last  week  there  was  an 
interesting  ceremony — that  of  installing  a  president 
chosen  with  reference  to  the  new  aims  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  school.  Something  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  work  in  hand  was  reflected  in  the  dignity  of  the 
proceedings.  Addresses  were  made  by  representatives 
of  Stanford,  Berkeley,  the  University  of  Oregon, 
Columbia  University,  and  others.  There  was  an  inter- 
esting and  touching  recital  of  experiences  by  Mrs. 
Mills,  the  aged  foundress  of  the  institution,  with  a 
loving  expression  of  good-will  for  her  successor,  Miss 
Luella  Clay  Carson,  whose  beginnings  in  scholarship 
were  made  in  the  old  institution  at  Benicia.  The  cere- 
monies were  concluded  with  an  address  by  President 
Carson,  marked  by  manifest  comprehension  of  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  the  work 
before  her  and  reflecting  the  highest  purposes  in  con- 
nection with  it. 

Of  Miss  Carson  and  her  work  in  the  University  of 
Oregon  the  Argonaut  has  had  long  observation.  No 
better  selection  for  the  larger  work  now  to  be  under- 
taken at  Mills  could  possibly  have  been  made.  Miss 
Carson  represents  high  training  and  successful  experi- 
ence. She  has  strength  and  maturity  of  mind,  with 
practice  in  administration,  while  still  in  the  vital  and 
advancing  stage  of  life.  There  are  no  State  lines  in 
scholarship,  and  yet  we  all  know  that  there  are  Eastern 
scholars.  Western  scholars,  Southern  scholars,  and  that 
while  all  stand  for  the  same  principles,  aims,  and 
standards,  each  carries  a  certain  geographical  atmos- 
phere. In  the  larger  sense  Miss  Carson  belongs  to  the 
wide  world  of  scholarship,  and  yet  in  a  positive  sense 
she  is  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Her  domestic  relation- 
ships are  here;  the  inspirations  of  her  mental  develop- 
ment have  come  largely  from  conditions  round  about 


us.  Her  work  here  will  not  be  a  detached  service,  but 
distinctly  a  home  service.  It  will  not  lack  that  element 
of  power  which  is  always  wanting  when  one  labors  in 
one  country  or  in  one  sphere  for  the  sake  of  reputation 
and  reward  in  another  country  or  another  sphere — a 
thing  we  have  seen  far  too  much  of  in  collegiate 
work  in  California. 

Reorganization  of  the  Mills  school  under  the  col- 
legiate name  and  standards,  with  an  infusion  of  new 
blood,  comes,  we  think,  at  a  fortunate  moment.  In 
California,  as  elsewhere,  the  system  of  co-education  is 
being  subject  to  questionings.  At  Stanford  a  first 
positive  step  has  been  taken  towards  separation  of  the 
sexes  in  undergraduate  work  by  limiting  the  registra- 
tion of  women  students  to  five  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
low  limit,  but  it  shows  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing. 
At  Berkeley  there  are  mutterings  of  discontent  with 
a  system  which  tends  to  limit  the  efficiency  of  the  State 
university  as  a  centre  of  scholastic  interests.  Edu- 
cators who  only  a  short  time  ago  accepted  co-education 
as  a  matter  of  course  now  privately  if  not  openly  dis- 
credit it,  and  hope  for  the  development  of  a  public 
opinion  which  will  justify  a  complete  recast  in  the 
plan  of  higher  educational  work.  Public  sentiment, 
too,  is  turning  away  from  the  conceptions  which  pre- 
vailed a  few  years  ago.  Today  we  believe  that  the 
greater  number  of  those  who  think  seriously  with 
respect  to  educational  methods  would  be  glad  to  see  a 
change  towards  separate  as  distinct  from  "mixed" 
classes. 

Mills  College  enters  the  collegiate  field  at  a  time 
when  the  movement  away  from  co-education  is  in 
the  way  of  rapid  growth.  It  finds,  therefore,  a 
situation  precisely  to  its  hand,  and  if  its  work  shall 
be  equal  to  its  ambitions,  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  it  may  exercise  a  great  and  perhaps  a  de- 
cisive influence  upon  our  future  educational  scheme. 
It  comes,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  two  universities  are 
more  than  crowded  and  when  relief  merely  at  the  point 
of  numbers  would  be  welcomed.  The  responsibilities 
of  the  school  promise  to  be  all  that  it  will  be  able  to 
carry,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  its  endowment 
:s  small  and  that  it  has  nothing  in  the  way  of  direct 
help  from  any  source.  It  has  a  foundation  in  a  beau- 
tiful campus  with  one  or  two  good  buildings,  but  its 
equipment  is  limited  and  its  resources  in  money  inade- 
quate. The  work  that  it  might  do,  that  it  is  manifestly 
capable  of  doing,  that  it  hopes  to  do,  is  plainly  beyond 
its  immediate  capability.  The  need  is  for  money,  not 
for  extravagant,  whimsical,  or  artistic  uses,  but  for  the 
serious  business  of  preparing  aspiring  young  woman- 
hood, of  the  Pacific  regions  for  the  duties  and  oppor- 
tunities which  lie  before  it.  It  would  appear  that  a 
situation  so  appealing  should  meet  with  some  practical 
response.  Where  there  is  so  much  wealth,  so  many 
great  individual  fortunes,  it  would  seem  that  somebody 
ought  to  respond  to  this  great  and  pressing  need.  And 
since  the  State  has  taken  upon  itself  so  large  a  measure 
of  responsibility  for  higher  education,  it  would  seem 
reasonable  that  some  recognition  should  be  made  of  the 
need  at  Mills.  There  are  now  no  questionings  about 
the  propriety  of  the  education  of  women.  It  is  a  thing 
conceded;  it  is  a  necessity  universally  confessed.  Why, 
then,  should  not  the  State  contribute  here  as  elsewhere? 
These  questions  are  in  many  minds,  and  they  are  likely, 
we  think,  to  press  upon  the  State  legislature  at  no 
distant  day.  _ 

An  Appeal. 

If  there  be  one  public  charity  in  San  Francisco  which 
above  every  other  appeals  to  the  innermost  sensibilities 
of  men  and  women,  it  is  that  of  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital. The  work  done  by  this  institution  relates  to 
the  primary  responsibilities  of  society.  It  goes  straight 
to  the  heart  of  everybody  who  has  a  heart.  The  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  is  not  a  new  institution,  but  it  is  one 
of  advancing  needs,  because  the  work  to  be  done  gr.ms 
with  each  year.  Those  who  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves the  active  management  of  the  hospital  have  had 
not  only  to  maintain  its  activities,  but  to  create  the 
plant  which  is  the  foundation  of  their  work.  Tin  v 
have  appealed  often  to  the  public,  but  always  under  the 
suggestion  of  positive  needs  and  never  of  any  mere 
whimsical,  fanciful,  or  merely  architectural  purposes. 

The  Children's  Hospital  is  in  purpose  a  place  for 
afflicted  children  of  the  poor  who  can  not  be  treated 
properly  in  their  own  homes.  To  this  end  its  charges 
even  for  those  who  pay  are  low.  The  largest  charge 
made  in  any  case  is  one  dollar  per  day. 
average  cost  of  maintenance  and  medical 
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two  dollars  per  day.  Then  there  are  multitudes  of 
cases  where  no  charge  at  all  is  possible.  In  the  aggre- 
gate the  Children's  Hospital  does  "free  work"  to  the 
extent  of  S30.000  per  year.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  not  only  excusable  but  inevitable  that  appeal  should 
be  made  for  help  whenever  and  to  whomever  it  may  be 
made  successfully. 

We  are  coming  to  what  the  managers  of  the  hospital 
call  their  Donation  Days— the  three  days  preceding 
Christmas,  when  special  appeal  is  made  to  the  public. 
The  hospital  needs  money— money  to  buy  food  and 
bedding,  money  to  buy  medicines,  money  for  medical 
help  although  much  is  given  free  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession, money  for  any  and  every  purpose  that  is  served 
by  this  most  worthy  institution.  There  is  no  resource 
but  the  sympathy  and  generosity  of  the  public  and 
upon  this  the  managers  depend  for  the  bounty  which 
comes  to  them  each  year  at  the  Christmas  season. 
.  Sums  small  or  large  are  solicited  and  will  be  joy- 
fully welcomed.  Checks  or  cash  may  be  sent  directly 
to  the  hospital  or  may  be  given  to  representatives  of 
the  board  of  managers,  who  during  the  three  days 
before  Christmas  will  be  in  attendance  at  the  stores  of 
Messrs.  W.  &  J-  Sloane,  D.  N.  &  E.  Walter  &  Co., 
the  White  House,  the  Palace,  the  St.  Francis,  and 
Fairmont  Hotels.  This  arrangement  is  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  charitably  minded  who  are  invited  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  afflicted  and  dependent 
childhood  of  San  Francisco. 

As  a  means  of  helping  support  the  hospital  and  of 
enabling  the  more  fortunate  childhood  of  San  Fran- 
cisco to  share  in  this  work  there  has  been  organ- 
ized a  Juvenile  League,  which  all  children  are  invited 
to  join  either  directly  or  through  their  parents.  Mem- 
bership in  this  league  is  gained  by  the  payment  of  one 
dollar  per  year  towards  the  support  of  the  hospital,  and 
there  is  given  in  connection  with  it  a  little  pin  to  be 
worn  as  a  mark  of  affiliation  with  this  work. 

This  is  the  one  institution  for  which  the  Argonaut 
always  gladly  serves  as  hat-passer.  Good  people  of 
San  Francisco,  at  this  Christmas  season  do  not  forget 
the  Children's  Hospital  and  its  needs ! 


came  to  the  Spanish  throne  was  a  notorious  debauchee, 
ultimately  dying  early  through  troubles  brought  on  by 
his  excesses.  The  young  king  inherits  tainted  blood — 
that's  the  whole  storv. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


Editorial  Notes. 
An  esteemed  correspondent  in  Ventura  County,  com- 
menting upon  the  Argonaut's  review-  of  the  English 
budget,  points  out  that  the  House  of  Lords  has  not 
positively  rejected  the  measure,  but  has  simply  re- 
frained from  giving  its  consent  until  it  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  country.  This,  our  correspondent  thinks, 
"savors  of  propriety,"  as  the  measure  is  a  radical  one. 
To  this  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  question,  does 
not  hinge  upon  the  merits  or  the  demerits  of  the  budget, 
but  upon  whether  the  upper  house  has  the  right  to 
reject  or  to  withhold  its  consent  from  a  money  bill  at 
all.  However  modified  may  have  been  the  action  of 
the  Lords,  the  fact  remains  that  it  was  sufficient  to 
nullify  the  bill  and  therefore  to  compel  an  appeal  to 
the  country.  If  the  House  of  Lords  may  compel  a 
general  election  upon  one  occasion  it  can  do  so  every 
year,  and  thus  render  the  position  of  all  liberal  govern- 
ments precarious  and  impossible.  The  question  is 
therefore  of  the  widest  constitutional  import,  far  wider 
than  any  mere  dispute  about  taxes. 


A  distinct  feeling  of  disquiet  marks  the  tone  of  the  Eastern 
press  in  its  references  to  Nicaragua.  Xo  one  seems  to  know- 
precisely  what  is  going  on  there  nor  why  the  United  States 
should  intervene  in  this  particular  quarrel  while  so  many 
other  and  more  serious  affairs  have  been  allowed  to  pass 
unnoticed.  A  few  days  ago  we  were  allowed  to  suppose  that 
Zelaya  had  his  back  to  the  wall  and  that  the  victorious  Estrada 
was  carrying  all  before  him.  At  the  moment  of  writing  it 
seems  open  to  doubt  if  these  positions  are  not  reversed  and 
if  it  is  not  Estrada  himself  whose  position  is  the  more  serious. 
But  the  propriety  of  American  intervention  remains  the  same 
in   either  case. 

The  treatment  said  to  have  been  accorded  to  Cannon  and 
Groce  can  hardly  be  said  to  account  for  the  formidable  move- 
ments of  ships  and  men,  since  we  do  rot  know  and  do  not 
even  pretend  to  know  what  that  treatment  was.  Senator 
Knox's  letter  to  Sefior  Rodriguez,  the  Xicaraguan  representa- 
tive, was  one  of  the  most  aggressive  diplomatic  documents, 
and  upon  the  slightest  foundation,  in  the  history  of  such 
things.  To  sever  relations  with  the  agent  of  a  foreign  power 
is  almost  a  declaration  of  war.  and  it  should  at  least  contain 
some  assertion  of  fact.  So  far  as  Groce  and  Cannon  are  con- 
cerned, we  are  told  that  they  were  "killed  by  direct  order  of 
President  Zelaya."'  Thai  may  be  so  and  yet  no  wrong  may 
have  been  done.  We  are  not  told  that  they  were  killed 
illegally.  So  far  as  torture  is  concerned,  it  is  "said  to  have 
been"  inflicted,  and  due  punishment  is  promised  to  those 
who  "perpetrated  the  tortures,  if  these  be  verified."  In  fact, 
the  letter  contains  practically  no  reference  at  all  to  any 
positive  facts.  It  is  a  mere  medley  of  hearsays  and  might 
have  been,  but  on  the  strength  of  these  vague  accusations  we 
now  find  ourselves  almost  in  a  state  of  war.  We  can  only 
wonder  if  similar  action  would  have  been  taken  against  a 
first-class  power  and  whether  the  representative,  say  of  Ger- 
many, would  have  received  his  conge  imder  similar  circum- 
stances. The  Chicago  Record-Herald  speaks  of  the  letter  as 
an  "amazing  document."  and  then  goes  on  to  a  somewhat 
caustic  comment  upon  Mr.  Knox  himself.  We  are  told  that 
he  "knows  painfully  little  about  international  law  and  less 
about  the  amenities  and  proprieties  of  international  inter- 
course." The  diplomatists,  we  are  told,  "are  all  fond  of  Mr. 
Knox."  but  they  recognize  his  tendency  to  let  things  drift 
and  then  "to  compensate  for  his  period  of  indifference  and 
inattention  by  a  burst  of  energy  ill  considered,  inconsiderate, 
brusque,  and  savoring  just  a  little  of  the  overbearing  manner 
sometimes  displayed  in  court  by  the  rich  and  successful  cor- 
poration lawyer." 

It  is  certainly  unfortunate  that  Mexico  should  feel  herself 
aggrieved  by  these  Nicaraguan  proceedings,  and  that  she  does 
feel  aggrieved  is  suggested  by  the  Mexican  press.  Actuali- 
dades,  a  newspaper  of  some  standing,  says  it  is  not  surprised 
at  the  rupture,  but  is  much  surprised  at  the  terms  of  Mr. 
Knox's  letter  and  the  "abuse  contained  in  it  toward  a  republic 
of  a  sovereign  nation."  The  editorial  continues:  "These 
declarations  mark  an  epoch  in  Yankee  imperialism  and  sanctify 
the  right  which  a  strong  nation  has  to  make  war  upon  a  weak 
in  the  name  of  liberty  and  civilization."'  Mexico  A  ucvo  is 
similarly  caustic  when  it  says:  "It  appears  that  the  success 
of  a  revolution  depends  upon  ability  to  convince  the  U  ashing- 
ton  government  that  the  movement  so  represents  the  people's 
ideals." 

This  seems  to  indicate  that  Mexico  was  not  informed  of 
the  progress  of  affairs,  and  if  this  is  so  it  was  a  serious 
oversight.  Mexico  was  a  party  to  the  treaty  of  peace  signed 
at  Washington  in  1907,  and,  indeed,  she  was  something  more 
than  a  party,  seeing  that  Mr.  Root  persuaded  her  to  stand  by 
the  side  of  the  United  States  in  urging  the  lesser  republics 
to  tolerate  each   other's  existence  upon  the  same  planet. 


The  proposal  for  a  municipal  railroad  in  Geary 
Street  calls  for  an  issue  of  bonds,  and  this  in  turn  calls 
for  a  two-thirds  vote.  A  similar  proposal  came  very 
close  to  success  only  a  few  months  back,  although  the 
vote  was  very  light.  Out  of  a  registration  of  approxi 
mately  90.000  there  were  cast  in  this  election  only 
22.208.  of  which  14.403  were  for  a  municipal  railroad 
to  7805  against.  Comparison  of  these  figures  will  show 
that  the  scheme  was  lost  by  the  slender  vote  of  436. 
The  smallness  of  the  favoring  vote  shows  that  com- 
paratively few  citizens  support  the  principle  of  munici- 
palization. The  majority  is  against  it.  The  danger  is 
that  the  enthusiasts  will  go  to  the  polls  and  that  the 
conservatives  will  stay  at  home.  If  this  proposal 
carries  it  will  be  through  the  failure  of  those  who 
oppose  municipalization  to  attend  to  their  duty  as 
citizens.  

"I  am  no  coaard.  .  .  .  I'll  get  you  inside  of  ten 
days" — this  message  from  the  hold-up  man  to  Druggist 
Gleason  'ias  a  familiar  ring.  Can  it  he — but  no,  we 
will  not  believe  it!  

!   surprise  nobody   familiar  with  the  history  of 

that   King  Alfonso  of  Spain  is  afflicted  with 

_orm    of   tuberculosis.     His    father   before   he 


The  Review  of  Reviews,  momentarily  spurred  from  a 
severely  judicial  attitude  that  is  sometimes  over-emphasized, 
tells  us  squarely  that  the  sugar  scandals  are  due  to  the  tariff — 
"that  the  tariff  is  at  the  root  of  the  whole  trouble  in  this 
case"  : 

The  fault  lies  at  the  door  of  politics  :  and  the  remedy  is  in 
the  hands  of  Congress.  The  Sugar  Trust  has  crushed  out  the 
competing  American  refiners  of  sugar  with  a  ruthlessness  and 
a  show  of  varied  resource  in  method  that  take  almost,  if  not 
quite,  first  rank  in  the  annals  of  trust  methods  as  pursued  by 
monopoly-seeking  corporations  in  this  country.  The  Sugar 
Trust  has  destroyed,  or  absorbed,  or  made  secret  treaties  with 
its  comcetitors  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able  to  levy  a  terrible 
tix  upon  American  consumers,  and  to  roll  up  great  wealth  for 
those  who  have  controlled  its  methods.  But  if  its  activities 
against  sugar  importers  and  other  sugar  refiners  have  been 
wicked,  these  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  trail  of  its 
evil  influence  upon  the  course  of  tariff  legislation  at  Wash- 
ington  for  many  years  past. 

Practically  speaking,  America  imports  only  raw  sugar,  which 
is  refined  in  the  country.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  sugar 
should  not  he  imported  ready  refined — no  reason,  that  is  to  say. 
except  a  tariff  ingeniously  designed  to  prevent  it.  and  in  order 
that  the  remunerative  work  of  refining  and  consequently  of 
price  fixing  may  be  left  in  the  hands  of  those  now  charged 
with  one  of  the  greatest  frauds  of  the  age: 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  process  of  refining,  as 
carried  on  by  the  trust,  constitutes  one  of  our  large  and  im- 
portant American  industries.  What  it  does  constitute  in  point 
of  fact  is  one  of  the  most  outrageous  impositions  upon  the 
American  public  that  has  ever  been  carefully  arranged  by 
conspiracy  between  political  leaders  and  commercial  bandits. 
It  was  this  unscrupulous  monopoly  that  ruined  the  Wilson 
tariff  bill  in  the  course  of  its  passage,  and  created  a  condition 
of  things  that  led  Mr.  Wilson  to  condemn  his  own  bill  as 
finally  distorted,  while  causing  President  Cleveland  to  refuse 
to  affix  his  signature.     So  that  it  is  not  the  Republican  party 


alone  that  has  played   into  the  hands  of  this  evil  and  useless 
monopoly. 

To  fix  wedges  into  the  weighing  machines  so  that  ihey  shall 
render  incorrect  readings  is  comparatively  clumsy  and  easy 
of  detection.  But  there  is  a  much  greater  scope  for  fraud  in 
the  polariscope  tests.  The  polariscope.  be  it  understood,  is  an 
instrument  designed  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  sweetness 
c  n rained  in  various  sugars,  and  the  duty  is  imposed,  not  upon 
the  gross  weight,  but  upon  the  polariscopic  results,  which 
can,  of  course,  be  obtained  only  by  experts.  Why  the  duty 
should  be  levied  upon  the  active  principle  in  sugar  and  not 
in  lea  or  coffee  is  one  of  those  fiscal  mysteries  that  perhaps 
had  better  be  left  untouched.     It  might   smell. 

Mr.  Havemeyer  was  accustomed  to  say  that  he  was  the  only 
man  in  America  who  understood  the  bearing  of  the  polariscope 
tests  upon  sugar  importations.  Mr.  Havemeyer  never  found 
it  necessary  to  impart  his  knowledge  to  Congress,  which  was 
quite  willing  to  allow  him  to  draw  the  necessary  schedules 
and  to  pass  them  without  question.  Here  is  the  chief 
schedule,  and  the  Review  of  Reviews  suggests  that  it  be  read 
twice  and  an  explanation  of  its  meaning  invited  from  the 
nearest  congressman  who,  having  voted  for  it,  or  acquiesced 
in  it.  would  of  course  be  pleased  to  explain  what  he  must  so 
well    understand  : 

Sugars  not  above  number  sixteen  Dutch  standard  in  color, 
tank  bottoms,  syrups  of  cane  juice,  melada.  concentrated 
melada.  concrete  and  concentrated  molasses,  testing  by  the 
polariscope  not  above  seventy-five  degrees,  ninety-five  one- 
hundredths  of  one  cent  per  pound,  and  for  every  additional 
degree  shown  by  the  polariscopic  test,  thirty-five  one-thou- 
sandths  ot  one  cent  per  pound  additional,  and  fractions  of  a 
decree  in  proportion ;  and  on  sugar  above  number  sixteen 
Dutch  standard  in  color,  and  on  all  sugar  which  has  gone 
through  a  process  of  refining,  one  cent  and  ninety  one-hun- 
dredths  of  one  cent  per  pound  :  molasses  testing  not  above 
"ortv  decrees,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem  :  testing  above 
forty  decrees  and  not  above  fifty-six  degrees,  three  cents  per 
gallon:  testing  above  fifty-six  degrees,  six  cents  per  gallon; 
sugar  drainings  and  sugar  sweepings  shall  be  subject  to  duty 
as  molasses  or  sugar,  as  the  case  may  be.  according  to  polari- 
scopic   test. 

The  Srgar  Trust,  says  the  Review  of  Reviews,  at  the  out- 
let entered  upon  a  bold  game  of  rapacity.  It  has  corrupted 
and  debauched  seres,  if  not  hundreds,  of  the  minor  employees 
of  the  customs  service  while  turning  its  own  employees 
into  rogues  and  cheats.  But  "let  nobody  for  a  moment  forget 
that  the  principal  scene  of  its  triumph  has  been  at  Washing- 
ton."   . 

The  Springfield  Republican  publishes  a  list  of  the  Repub- 
lican insurgents  who  will  try  to  make  the  Speaker  wish  that 
he  had  never  been  born  during  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress : 

California — Hayes. 

Connecticut — Hill. 

Idaho — Hamer. 

Illinois — Wilson,   Lowden.   McKinncy,   Prince. 

Iowa — Pickett.   Haugen,  Good.   Kendall,  Woods,   Hubbard. 

Kansas — Murdock.   Madison. 

--  ichusetts — Gardner.  Lovering. 
Minnesota — Davis,  Stevens.   Xye,  Lindbergh.   Volstead,  Mil- 
ler.  Steenerson. 

Nebraska — Xorris.  Hinshaw,  Kinkaid. 

Xew   Jersey — Fowler. 

New    York — Foelker.   Calder.    Parsons.   Bennet. 

Xorth   Dakota — Gronna.  Hanna. 

Ohio — lohnson.   Hoilingsworth. 

Tennessee — Austin. 

Wisconsin — Cooper.    Nelson.    Kopp.    Cary.    Esch.    Davidson. 

_.   Lenroot. 
Total.  47. 

Some  of  these  may  drop  out  through  a  frigidity  of  the 
pedal  extremities,  but  others,  we  are  told,  are  ready  to  take 
their  places.  

The  crusade  against  football  continues  apace.  "Thirty 
deaths.  216  players  injured,  12  broken  collar-bones,  8  broken 
noses,  12  broken  legs,  19  broken  ribs,  9  broken  arms,  19 
broken  ankles,  13  broken  shoulders,  8  broken  wrists,  8  broken 
fingers,  6  broken  hands,  and  3  broken  jaws."  This  is  not 
a  list  of  the  casualties  of  a  battle,  remarks  the  Washington 
Star,  but  merely  the  "score  of  an  athletic  game."  which  is 
supposed  to  be  "a  stimulus  to  manhood,  a  developer  of  youth- 
ful brawn,  and  a  builder  of  character." 

The  Baltimore  Sun  says: 

In  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay  Admiral  Dewey's  fleet  was  under 
fire  for  seven  hours  and  only  six  men  were  wounded  and  none 
killed.  In  the  great  naval  battle  at  Santiago  the  American 
loss  was  one  man  killed  and  about  a  dozen  wounded.  Foot- 
ball would  seem,  therefore,  more  dangerous  to  the  life  and 
limbs  of  young  American  citizens  than   actual   warfare. 

Football,  it  seems,  must  be  mended  or  ended,  not  because 
it  is  so  like  a  real  battle,  but  because  it  is  so  unlike  one. 


The  automobile  is  revolutionizing  the  method  of 
hunting  wild  game  in  western  Kansas.  A  wolf  hunt 
under  the  new  plan  is  most  exciting.  One  man  runs 
the  auto  and  another  does  the  shooting.  A  machine 
can  run  miles  and  miles  on  the  open  prairie  of  the 
West  without  coming  in  contact  with  a  fence  or  a 
creek.  When  a  wolf,  or  a  coyote,  is  scared  up,  the 
auto  takes  after  him.  Now  a  wolf  runs  in  an  easy 
circle.  He  doesn't  dodge  back  and  forth.  So  it  is 
comparatively  easy  for  the  driver  to  keep  right  behind 
him.  But  the  auto  must  go  some.  A  coyote  can  knock 
off  thirty  miles  an  hour  with  ease.  A  few  days  ago 
some  Garden  City  hunters  ran  down  a  coyote  and  killed 
him  with  the  wheels.  That  was  considered  a  great 
hunting  feat.  When  hunters  used  to  chase  coyotes  on 
horses  and  with  dogs,  there  was  never  a  record  of 
where  they  drove  the  coyotes  to  their  dens.  But  it  is 
different  with  autos.  Coyotes  run  until  they  are  about 
to  be  taken  in  and  then  make  for  their  dens.  In  order 
to  "smoke  them  out"  the  driver  attaches  a  rubber  tube 
to  the  gas  tank  of  his  car  and  runs  the  other  end  down 
in  the  hole.  That  soon  brings  the  coyote  out.  And 
the  race  is  again  resumed  until  the  animal  is  bagged. 


December  18,  1909. 
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KING  MANUEL  IN  LONDON. 


'Piccadilly"  Describes  How  the  Portuguese    Monarch    Was 
Amused  During  His  Holiday. 


The  reception  given  to  King  Manuel  of  Portugal  ha: 
had  a  distinctly  popular  basis  and  this  has  not  always 
heen  the  case  with  royal  visitors.  In  a  city  so  big  as 
London  it  is  always  possible  to  secure  some  kind  of 
demonstration  for  royalty  upon  its  travels.  There  are 
always  a  number  of  people  who  have  nothing  particular 
to  do,  while  if  the  party  contains  a  baby,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  recent  Scandinavian  visit,  there  is  always  a 
certain  amount  of  ecstasy  on  the  part  of  unmarried  and 
leisurely  ladies,  who  are  numerous  enough  and  ecstatic 
enough  to  be  conspicuous.  But  as  a  rule  London  keeps 
its  head  in  the  presence  of  visiting  kings  and  queens. 
reserving  its  real  enthusiasms  for  political  measures 
and  leaders. 

But  King  Manuel,  being  a  boy,  and  handsome,  and 
unfortunate,  has  been  received  with  a  distinct  popular 
favor.  The  tragedy  that  made  him  a  king  is  still  near 
enough  to  produce  a  thrill.  Common  humanity  de- 
mands sympathy  for  a  boy  who  not  only  saw  his  father 
murdered,  but  who  has  now  to  encounter  a  daily 
humiliation  at  the  hands  of  the  unpunished  murderers. 
That  King  Manuel  wants  a  wife  is  still  another  cause 
for  popular  suffrage,  but  here  at  least  there  is  a  quali- 
fication. The  English  public  would  be  pleased  enough 
to  see  King  Manuel  married,  but  there  are  no  English 
princesses  in  the  market  for  this  particular  customer — 
at  least  not  with  the  popular  consent.  The  public 
frowned  and  grumbled  when  King  Alfonso  of  Spain 
came  to  England  for  a  wife,  and  it  is  in  no  mood  to 
see  a  similar  alliance  with  Portugal.  The  kings  of  both 
Spain  and  Portugal  are  Catholics  and  their  wives  must 
be  the  same.  Moreover,  neither  of  the  thrones  can  be 
said  to  be  established  upon  a  rock,  while  that  of  Portu- 
gal is  particularly  shaky.  If  the  King  of  Portugal  can 
be  murdered  in  the  open  street,  why  not  the  queen,  and 
it  would  be  unpleasant  if  such  a  fate  befell  a  queen 
who  had  been  an  English  princess.  Sentiment,  after 
all.  counts  for  something,  and  sentiment  may  be  said 
to  be  the  peculiar  possession  of  the  great  unwashed,  of 
the  crowd,  of  the  proletari:/. 

But  as  King  Manuel  shows  no  disposition  to  glance 
meaningly  at  the  English  princesses  his  reception  has 
been  unfeignedly  cordial.  He  was  banqueted  at  the 
Guildhall  by  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  the  city 
of  London,  and  if  the  occasion  was  not  quite  so  splen- 
did as  similar  affairs  have  been  in  the  past  it  was  due 
to  good  sense  and  not  to  a  lack  of  hospitality.  King 
Manuel  is  young  enough  to  enjoy  a  good  dinner  with- 
out overmuch  scrutiny  of  the  "fixings,"  and  he  was 
probably  unaware  that  some  of  the  costly  and  useless 
magnificences  had  been  left  out.  The  hospitalities  of 
the  Guildhall  have  degenerated  into  something  like  a 
barbaric  display  of  wealthy  magnificence,  and  if  the 
present  lord  mayor  can  restore  to  them  some  of  their 
old-time  dignity  he  will  deserve  well  of  the  city,  even 
though  he  must  begin  with  a  king. 

He  probably  enjoyed  his  visits  to  Eton  and  Beau- 
mont colleges  as  much  as  any  other  feature  of  his  visit. 
Beaumont  came  first  upon  the  list,  and  perhaps  this  was 
appropriate,  as  Beaumont  is  a  Catholic  college  and  was 
naturally  anxious  to  -welcome  a  Catholic  king.  He 
shook  hands  with  every  boy  in  the  place,  and  this  was 
followed  by  the  inevitable  address  which  assured  the 
visitor  that  "as  schoolboys  our  loving  sympathy  goes 
out  to  one  who  at  an  age  when  we  are  but  leaving 
school  is  called  upon  to  wear  the  heavy  burden  of  a 
crown  and  to  guide  the  destinies  of  a  nation."  To 
"guide  the  destinies  of  a  nation"  sounds  well,  but  the 
young  king  must  have  smiled  a  bitter  and  invisible 
smile  when  he  heard  it.  Then  a  Portuguese  pupil  made 
a  little  speech  in  his  own  language  and  the  king  smiled 
and  advised  the  orator  to  be  a  good  boy.  which  he  at 
once  went  and  did,  and  then  another  boy  read  a  poem 
of  his  own  composition,  which  seemed  like  taking 
advantage  of  a  helpless  monarch.  None  the  less  the 
poem  was  a  good  one.  although  one  stanza  will  answer 
the  present  demand: 

Youth  calls  to  youth  as  deep  to  deep 
Across  the  sounding  waste  of  things 

That  still  with  jealous  care  would  keep 
in  loneliness  the  hearts  of  kings. 

A  football  match  was  provided  at  Eton  for  the  royal 
amusement,  and  it  certainly  "filled  the  bill."  The  king 
seemed  to  know  all  about  the  game,  although  with 
royalties  you  can  never  tell  what  they  really  know  or 
what  they  have  merely  crammed  for  the  occasion. 
Football  is  not  a  Portuguese  game,  but  the  king  seemed 
to  understand  it  and  to  follow  it  with  enthusiasm,  but 
he  may  have  been  primed  in  advance.  King  Edward 
and  Queen  Alexandra  were  with  him  during  the  game, 
and  it  must  be  recorded  that  one  of  the  players  com- 
mitted lese  majeste  by  kicking  the  ball  straight  at  the 
royal  head?.  If  there  had  been  time  there  might  have 
been  some  pretty  betting  as  to  whether  the  head  of  his 
majesty  of  England  or  his  majesty  of  Portugal  or  that 
of  one  of  the  royal  ladies  would  receive  the  projectile. 
There  was  a  second  of  undignified  dodging  and  then  the 
ball  struck  Princess  Victoria,  who  showed  up  as  a 
genuine  "sport"  by  dropping  her  parasol  and  vigorously 
sending  back  the  ball  into  the  field.  It  was  a  great  suc- 
cess and  Princess  Victoria  was  elected  unanimously 
upon  the  spot. 

Other  entertainments  followed  the  usual  course,  but 
with  a  wise  recognition  of  the  guest's  youth.     He  went 


to  the  Tower  of  London,  to  the  theatre,  to  supper,  and 
to  all  the  other  resorts  sacred  to  wholesome  boyhood. 
And  then  he  went  back  to  Portugal  and  if  there  is  any 
more  dreary  anti-climax  than  that  it  is  yet  to  be  heard 
of.  Piccadilly. 

London,  December  1,  1909. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


"Love  is  not  Bond  to  Any  Man." 
Love   is   not  bond   to   any   man. 

Nor  slave   of  woman,   howso   fair. 
Love  knows  no  architect  or  plan. 
She    is    a    lawless    wanderer, 
She   hath   no   master  over  her. 
And    loveth    not    her    worshiper. 

But  tho'  she  knoweth  law  nor  plan, — 
Tho'  she  is   free  as  light  and  air, — 
Love  was  a  slave  since  time  began. 

Lo.   now.  behold  a  wondrous  thing : 
Tho'   from   stone   walls  she  taketh   wing. 
Love  may  be  led  by  a  silken  string. 

— Richard    Watson    Gildc 


"And  Were  That  Best." 
And  were  that  best.  Love,  dreamless,  endless  sleep  ! 

Gone  all  the  fury  of  the  mortal  day — 

The  daylight  gone,  and  gone  the  starry  ray  ! 

And  were  that  best.  Love,  rest  serene  and  deep  ! 
Gone  labor  and  desire  :  no  arduous   steep 

To  climb,  no  songs  to  sing,  no  prayers  to  pray, 

No  help  for  those  who  perish  by  the  way, 

Xo  laughter  'mid  our  tears,  no  tears  to  weep  ! 
And  were  that  best.  Love,  sleep  with  no  dear  dream. 

No  memory  of  anything  in  life — 

Stark  death  that  neither  help  nor  hurt  can  know ! 
rather,   far,   the   sorrow-bringing  gleam, 

The  living  day's  long  agony  and  strife! 

Rather  strong  love  in  pain  ;  the  waking  woe  ! 

— Richard  Watson   Gilder. 


O 


Song. 
The  birds  were  singing,  the  skies  were  gay  ; 

1  looked  from  the  window  on  meadow  and  wood. 
On  green,  green  grass  that  the  sun  made  white  ; 
Beyond  the  river  the  mountain  stood — 

Blue  was  the  mountain,  the  river  was  bright ; 
I  looked  on  the  land  and  it  was  not  good, 
For  my  own  dear  Love  she  had  flown  away. 

— Richard  Watson  Gilder 


A  Thought. 
Once,  looking  from  a  window  on  a  land 
That  lay  in  silence  underneath  the  sun, — 
A  land  of  broad,  green  meadows,  through  which  poured 
Two   rivers,  slowly  widening  to  the  sea, — 
Thus   as   I   looked,   I   know  not  how  nor  whence, 
Was    born    into    my    unexpected   soul 
That   thought,   late   learned  by  anxious-witted   man, 
The  infinite  patience  of  the   Eternal  Mind. 

— Richard   Watson   Gilder. 


"Call  Me  Not  Dead." 

Call  me  not  dead  when  I.  indeed,  have  gone 
Into  the  company  of  the  everliving 
High   and   most   glorious   poets !     Let    thanksgiving 
Rather  be  made.     Say  :     "He  at  last  hath  won 

Rest  and  release,  converse  supreme  and  wise. 

Music  and  song  and  light  of  immortal  faces  ; 

Today,  perhaps,   wandering  in   starry  places, 

He  hath  met  Keats,  and  known  him  by  his  eyes. 

Tomorrow   (who   can  say?)    Shakespeare  may  pass. 
And  our  lost  friend  just  catch  one  syllable 
Of  that  three-centuried  wit  that  kept  so  well; 

Or  Milton  ;  or  Dante,  looking  on  the  grass 
Thinking  of  Beatrice,  and  listening  still 
To  chanted  hymns  that  sound  from  the  heavenly  hill.' 
— Richard  Watson  Gilder. 


A  Midsummer  Song. 
O,  father's  gone  to  market-town,  he  was  up  before  the  day, 
And  Jamie's  after  robins,  and  the  man  is  making  hay, 
And  whistling  down   the  hollow  goes  the  boy  that  minds  the 

mill, 
While   mother   from    the   kitchen-door   is   calling  with    a   will : 
"Polly  ! — Polly  ! — The  cows  are  in  the  corn  ! 
O,  where's  Polly?" 

From    all    the    misty    morning    air    there    comes    a    summer 

sound — 
A  murmur  as  of  waters  from  skies  and  trees  and  ground. 
The  birds  they  sing  upon  the  wing,  the  pigeons  bill  and  coo, 
And  over  hill  and  hollow  rings  again  the  loud  halloo  : 
"Polly  ! — Polly  ! — The  cows  are  in  the  corn  ! 
O,  where's  Polly?" 

Above  the  trees  the  honey-bees  swarm  by  with  buzz  and  boom, 
And  in  the  field  and  garden  a  thousand  blossoms  bloom. 
Within  the  farmer's  meadow  a  brown-eyed  daisy  blows. 
And  down  at  the  edge  of  the  hollow  a   red  and  thorny   rose. 
But — Polly  ! — Polly  ! — The  cows  are  in  the  corn  ! 
O,    where's   Polly  ? 

How   strange  at   such   a  time  of  day  the   mill   should   stop   its 

clatter ! 
The  farmer's  wife  is  listening  now  and  wonders  what's   the 

matter. 
O,  wild  the  birds  are  singing  in  the  wood  and  on  the  hill, 
While  whistling  up  the  hollow  goes  the  boy  that  minds  the 
mill. 

But  Polly  ! — Polly  ! — The  cows  are  in  the  corn  ! 
O,    where's    Polly  ? 

— Richard   Watson  Gilder. 

It  is  four  years  since  football  was  abolished  at  Colum- 
bia, and  there  are  now  no  undergraduates  left  there 
who  have  known  or  seen  the  demoralizing  influence  of 
intercollegiate  football  (observes  the  Review  of  Re- 
lic:,s).  It  is  the  unanimous  testimony  of  Columbia 
professors  that  the  autumn  weeks  have  now,  for  the 
first  time,  become  quiet,  orderly,  and  abundant  in  work. 
Previously  serious  academic  work  began  after  Thanks- 
giving. Football  dominated  everything  until  that  day. 
The  tone  of  the  student  body  has  improved,  and  now  on 
the  university  exercising  ground.  South  Field,  there 
may  be  seen  every  afternoon  hundreds  of  young  men 
actively  engaged  in  sports,  in  games,  and  physical  exer- 
cise,  where,  during  the  football  period,  there  were  but 
twenty-two  rushing  and  tearing  at  each  other,  while  a 
few  score  or  i-:w  hundred  stood  on  the  side  lines  watch- 
ing and  cheering. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Guglielmo  Marconi  went  a  few  days  ago  lo  Stock- 
holm to  receive  the  N'ohel  prize  for  physics,  the  value 
of  which  is  $20,000.  The  prize  originally  was  worth 
double  that  sum,  but  this  year  it  was  divided. 

Dr.  W'u  Ting- fang,  the  retiring  Chinese  Minister 
and  eminent  vegetarian,  soon  to  leave  Washington,  was 
recently  entertained  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Hender- 
son,   who    arranged   a   dinner   of   vegetables    for   him. 

William  Lightfoot  Visscher,  author  and  actor,  was 
born  in  Owingsville,  Kentucky,  sixty-seven  years  ago. 
He  carried  a  gun  four  years  in  the  Civil  War.  has  writ- 
ten over  a  thousand  poems,  and  has  done  editorial  work 
on  scores  of  newspapers. 

The  new  United  States  Minister  to  China  comes 
from  Chicago,  after  all.  He  is  William  J.  Calhoun, 
formerly  a  lawyer,  more  recently  special  envo;  to 
Venezuela,  and  before  that  a  special  agent  in  Cuba. 
Diplomatic  discourse  holds  no  new  terrors  for  Mr. 
Calhoun. 

Colonel  Samuel  Eugene  Bliss  of  Chicago,  who  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  is  president  of  the  Metropolitan  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank,  and  is  known  throughout  the  country  as 
an  enthusiastic  hunter  and  marksman.  He  was  born 
at  Jericho.  Vermont,  sixty-three  years  ago. 

Ex-Queen  Liliuokalani  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  has 
executed  a  deed  of  trust  whereby  a  great  part  of  her 
estate,  which  is  valued  at  $200,000,  will  go  to  the 
endowment  of  orphan  asylums  of  the  Hawaiian  and 
part  Hawaiian  children  when  she  dies.  Liliuokalani  is 
seventy-one  years  old.  and  is  said  to  be  in  good  health. 

Baroness  Cchida,  wife  of  the  newly  appointed  am- 
bassador from  Japan,  is  a  graduate  of  Vassar,  having 
taken  honors  there  and  also  studied  in  Berlin  and  Paris. 
She  is  a  member  of  a  society  in  Tokio  for  the  education 
of  Japanese  women  along  modern  lines  of  education. 
She  speaks  English  perfectly  and  is  always  fashionably 
gowned. 

King  Gustave  of  Sweden  tried  to  find  out  the  facts 
concerning  the  recent  great  strike  in  his  country,  but 
without  complete  success.  Now  he  disguises  himself 
and  works  among  artisans  of  various  sorts,  unknown, 
that  he  may  have  knowledge  of  actual  conditions  at 
first  hands.  Recently  he  carried  sacks  of  coal  as  a 
stevedore  for  several  hours. 

Premier  Giolitti  has  been  the  dominating  figure  in 
Italian  politics  for  eight  years,  or  since  he  first  entered 
the  cabinet  as  Minister  of  the  Interior.  His  recent 
resignation  was  forced  by  opposition  to  the  government 
treatment  of  the  ship  subsidy  question.  It  was  charged 
that  certain  shipping  interests  were  made  favorites,  but 
Giolitti  was  not  personally  concerned  in  the  matter. 

Lady  Sybil  Grey  recently  accompanied  her.  father. 
Earl  Grey,  governor-general  of  the  Dominion,  on  his 
trip  to  the  Canadian  Arctic  gold  fields.  Near  Dawson 
City,  the  capital  of  the  Klondike,  she  pegged  out  a 
claim  for  herself  with  all  the  prescribed  legal  formali- 
ties and  christened  it  the  Sybil.  Her  first  panning  out 
produced  $20  worth  of  gold,  which  she  considered  a 
very  promising  start.  During  the  long  Arctic  winter 
Lady  Sybil  will  work  her  claim  by  deputy,  but  she  says 
she  will  return  next  summer  to  supervise  operations 
and  examine  results  in  person. 

For  thirty-six  years  John  Strange  Winter  (Mrs. 
Arthur  Stannard).  who  is  about  to  publish  her  hun- 
dredth book,  has  been  writing.  She  is  now  fifty-three, 
and  at  seventeen  years  of  age  wrote  her  first  story.  Her 
curious  pseudonym  was  chosen  on  the  advice  of  her 
publishers,  who  thought  it  better  that  the  public  should 
assume  that  her  military  books,  such  as  "Cavalry  Life" 
and  "Regimental  Legends."  were  written  by  a  man.  It 
was  not  until  she  wrote  "Bootle's  Baby"  that  her  iden- 
tity was  revealed.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  a  long 
time  before  it  was  believed  that  the  books  were  written 
by  a  woman. 

It  was  only  after  eleven  years  of  futile  knocking  at 
theatrical  managers'  doors  with  rolls  of  manuscript  that 
Mr.  Alfred  Sutro.  the  British  dramatist,  got  his  foot 
on  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder  of  theatrical  fame.  At 
one  time  he  worked  in  an  office  in  Mincing  Lane,  and 
says  that  those  experiences  were  of  immense  value  to 
him.  "There  are  dramas  in  Mincing  Lane."  to  quote 
his  own  words,  "as  thrilling  as  any  that  have  been 
placed  upon  the  stage."  Mr.  Sutro  is  a  distant  kins- 
man of  the  Sutro  who  drove  the  famous  Sutro  Tunnel 
through  the  Nevada  mountain,  and  thus  made  himself  a 
millionaire,  and  afterward  became  the  mayor  of  San 
Francisco. 

General  William  Henry  Seward  recently  officiated  at 
the  unveiling  ceremonies  of  a  monument  to  his  father 
of  the  same  name,  who  was  Secretary  of  State  in  Lin- 
coln's Cabinet.  William  Henrv  Seward,  Jr.,  was  born 
at  Auburn.  New  York,  in  1839.  After  a  private  school 
education  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  banking  house  at  Au- 
burn in  1861.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  be  was 
appointed  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  One  Hundred  ami 
Thirty-Eighth  New  York  Volunteers  and  afterward 
colonel  of  the  Ninth  Xew  York  Heavy  Artillery.  (  In 
the  battlefield  he  made  a  name  for  himself  by  his 
daredevil  bravery  and  shrewd  military  judgment.  In 
1864,  just  two  years  after  he  received  his  first  cotn- 
mission,  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general.  1  ' 
in   1865  and  again  became  a  banker. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  EVE. 


By  Edwin  L.  Sabin. 


We  were  two  men  lost,  horseless,  exhausted,  and 
near  to  death,  high  up  on  the  Sacred  Mountain  of  the 
Pueblos.     And  it  was  Christmas  Eve. 

For  three  nights  and  days  we  had  been  fleeing,  with 
little  rest,  making  southward  across  the  divide  for  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Glorietta;  a  posse  hard  in  pursuit.  I 
swear  we  had  no  hand  in  it;  but  somebody,  "party  or 
parties  unknown,"  had  held  up  a  Christmas  budget  of 
mail  and  express  just  out  of  Lucero,  and  twain  with 
a  bad  name  we  appeared  to  be  the  natural  scape- 
goats. 

The  sacred  lake  spread  before  us.  Four  times  we 
had  turned  from  it  at  a  tangent,  and  four  times  had  we 
emerged  upon  its  shore  again.  Proof  enough,  this, 
that  we  were  lost.     And  the  fog  closed  in. 

Keeping  to  cover,  all  in  the  crisp  Indian  summer 
which  in  New  Mexico  sometimes  maintains  to  January, 
through  the  first  twenty-four  hours  we  had  ridden  with 
only  brief  pauses,  now  amid  the  beautiful  yellowed 
aspens,  now  amid  little  parks  where  the  grass,  self 
cured,  stood  knee-high,  now  amid  savage  crag-masses 
of  gray  granite  and  red  commingled,  and  now  amid 
magnificent  timber  of  first-grown  cedar,  pifion,  spruce, 
and  pine;  until  had  loomed  ahead,  from  a  sudden  look- 
out, the  Sacred  Mountain,  calm,  majestic,  gorgeous 
in  its  trappings  of  purple  and  orange  and  brown,  upon 
its  very  tip  a  cone  of  dazzling  white  like  a  turban  of 
sanctity,  symbolizing  by  the  color  the  Pueblo  guardian 
Clan  of  the  Chivonetti. 

"Shall  we  tackle  it?"  I  asked,  as  we  breathed  our 
horses. 

Helm  nodded.  His  face  was  deathly  pale  beneath 
its  grime  and  tan,  for  the  wound  in  his  arm  was  nag- 
ging, nagging,  demanding  relief. 

"Injuns  will  be  busy  at  the  pueblo  with  Christmas 
fiestas,"  he  said. 

So  we  altered  not  our  course,  but  boldly  continued 
on,  into  the  mountain  which  for  centuries  has  been  the 
pueblo's  shrine.  Never  a  sunrise  that  does  not  limn 
upon  many  a  roof-top  a  motionless  figure,  gazing  east- 
ward for  the  recoming  of  the  Montezuma  whose  asylum 
is  this  immense  tinted  pile  of  rock — the  recesses  of 
which  ('twas  said)  white  man  never  had  penetrated, 
and  lived.  I  presume,  though,  that  we  were  as  white 
as  the  average. 


We  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  ledge,  on  the  bleak  shore 
of  the  lake,  just  where  Helm's  fall  had  pitched  him. 
From  a  distance  fair  and  friendly  appeared  the  Sacred 
Mountain,  and  its  wildness  might  be  only  pleasantly 
imagined.  But  to  us  who  would  force  them,  rude  and 
inhospitable  proved  these  slopes,  until  the  reputed  curse 
of  Montezuma  upon  aliens  who  would  invade  his  pre- 
cincts might  readily  be  conceded. 

Accidents  had  occurred  with  great  regularity.  First 
our  horses  had  vanished,  during  a  noon  halt;  yes,  in 
the  broad  light  of  day,  while  we  had  been  dozing  a 
hundred  yards  away,  they  had  broken  their  picket 
ropes,  leaving  dangling  from  the  tree  only  a  fragment 
clean-snapped  as  if  cut  with  a  knife.  So  we  cached 
our  saddles  and  our  blanket  apiece,  and  would  follow 
— Helm  with  that  oozing  arm  of  his,  I  carrying  his 
rifle  for  him.  He  had  grit,  Helm  had.  But  when  we 
had  put  aside  guns  and  belts  in  order  to  cross  a  moraine 
littered  with  huge  boulders  and  to  climb  a  reconnoi- 
tring point,  upon  our  return  we  could  not  find  them 
nor  trace  of  them.  They  and  their  niche  had  gone 
together. 

And  yet  over  all  that  mountain  where  we  were  not 
a  living  thing  save  the  insects  and  a  few  jays  could  be 
heard  or  descried.  Along  our  previous  way  the  red 
ground-hogs  had  whistled  about  us.  among  the  crags, 
the  squirrels  and  birds  had  frolicked  through  the  tim- 
ber, and  several  times  deer  had  jumped  out  from  aspens 
or  amid  the  parks;  but  this  mountain,  bathed  in  Indian 
summer,  was  silent,  deserted,  uncanny,  as  if  enchanted. 
Indian  nor  sign  of  Indian  did  we  meet;  sign  of  human 
nor  sign  of  beast. 

'Twas  at  the  moraine  that  the  fog  drifted  upon  us, 
to  enfold  us,  toy  with  us,  and  dupe.  Toiling  little 
creatures  amid  those  Titanic  pebbles  we  circled  wider 
and  ever  wider,  bewildered,  giddy  with  exhaustion, 
alternately  assailed  by  anger  (Helm's  arm  drove  him 
almost  crazy)  and  by  despair;  losing  not  only,  irre- 
vocably, the  guns  and  belts,  but  all  sense  of  our  saddle 
and  blanket  cache  as  well;  and  four  times,  as  said,  we 
brought  up  against  that  glassy,  rockbound  lake. 

Here,  for  the  first,  we  noted  Pueblo  signs — faint 
paths  converging  always  to  the  shore,  and  on  the  shore 
a  prayer  altar,  having  offerings  and  occult  tokens. 

Upon  our  fourth  essay,  pursuing  a  trail,  bursting 
through  a  screen  of  brush  Helm,  leading,  had  plunged 
out,  headlong,  over  a  ledge,  a  sheer  fifteen  feet  to  the 
shore  of  the  lake  again.  I  had  followed  but  a  little 
less  abruptly  to  find  him  at  the  bottom  with  a  broken 
leg. 

And  there  we  lay,  somewhat  readjusted,  but  upon  the 
spot  of  our  descent,  inert,  languid,  worn  out,  while 
twilight  merged  with  night,  and  the  golden  fog  became 
silver  under  the  full  moon. 

For  forty  hours  we  had  eaten  nothing,  because  we 
had  noth'ng  to  eat.  We  were  foodless,  horseless, 
weaponless,  strengthless,  and  helpless.  And  yet,  we 
were  no'  ready  to  surrender  to  the  posse.  Compara- 
tive sir  ngers  that  we  were,  we  possessed  the  same 
lood,  Helm  and  I ;  and  the  injustice  of  bein 


hounded  thus  rankled  deep.  Had  we  been  guilty  we 
might  have  preferred  the  posse  to — this ;  not  being 
guilty  we  preferred — this. 

The  chill  of  night  at  9000  feet  settled  about  us ;  the 
cold  crags  were  at  our  backs,  the  ghostly,  silent  lake, 
where  never  a  trout  leaped  nor  a  ripple  waked, 
stretched  before.  Near  at  hand  was  another  of  those 
prayer  altars.  Beyond,  and  around,  the  fog  veiled, 
impenetrably.     No  sound  issued  out  of  it. 

We  shivered.  The  tiny  fire  that  I  had  laboriously 
made,  out  of  a  few  scattered  shreds,  waned  and  died. 
The  bare,  rocky  shore  had  been  gleaned  by  other 
fingers,  and  the  green  stuff  of  the  brush  would  not 
burn. 

The  drip,  drip,  of  Helm's  wound  upon  the  stone  grew 
less  and  less,  only  to  start  afresh  as  from  time  to  time 
he  stiffly  shifted  posture. 

"And,  my  God!"  he  groaned,  "this  is  Christmas 
Eve!" 

The  thought  had  not  occurred  to  me.  But  'twas  true. 
This  zi  as  Christmas  Eve.  And  on  the  instant  rushed 
over  me  the  realization  how  ghastly  it  was  to  be  lying 
there,  in  the  open,  isolated,  trapped  by  ruthless  nature, 
with  death  sitting  like  a  buzzard  near,  while  somewhere 
the  world  was  making  merry,  regardless.  Helm's  mind 
must  have  run  parallel,  for  he  continued; 

"The  bailes  are  in  full  blast,  bo,  down  among  the 
Mex.  Hear  them?  'Twank,  twank,  twankity  twank; 
twankity,  twankity,  twankity,  twank!'  And  out  in  the 
plaza  they've  got  the  booths,  and  they're  fixin'  up  the 
throne  for  the  play  they'll  have,  and  those  Greasers 
who  aint  at  mass  or  the  dance  are  squattin'  over  monte, 
or  stakin'  five  cents  on  the  wheel ;  and  everybody's  savin' 
'Bueno,  bueno,'  and  shakin'  hands,  sober  or  drunk;  all 
happy.  And  in  the  pueblos  the  Injuns  are  practicin' 
the  buffalo  dance,  or  somethin' — A-a-a-ah-nah  nee-a-a- 
ah-nah  a-a-ah-nah  nee-a-a-a-a-ah'  [and  he  intoned  an 
Indian  chant  perfectly].  And  in  white  man's  places 
like  the  Gilt  Cup  or  Harry's  Round-Up,  or  the  United 
States  at  Lucero,  there's  doin's,  you  bet.  But  I  don't 
wish  I  was  mixin'  with  them  rancheros  and  vaqueros, 
or  them  Injuns,  or  them  cowboys  and  tin-horn  whites, 
bo.  I  tell  you  where  I  wisht  I  was;  back  in  God's 
country,  where  I  was  raised  as  a  kid.  You  remember 
Christmas  Eves  when  you  was  a  kid,  bo?" 

Yes.  I  did;  and  felt  the  worse  for  it.  But  Helm 
maundered  on,  raking  his  past — and  mine. 

"There  was  always  snow  on  the  ground ;  the  creaky 
kind  that  sounded  good  when  a  kid  was  just  goin'  to 
sleep  in  bed  and  somebody  was  walkin'  past  outside. 
And  we  used  to  have  a  tree  at  the  church,  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  and  a  programme — you  know:  singin',  and — 
remember  that  hymn,  bo,  startin'  off  '  'Twas  on  a  glori- 
ous midnight  clear,'  or  somethin'  like?  Did  you  have 
that  hymn,  too?  She's  a  good  one.  And  then  when 
our  names  was  called  we'd  walk  up  and  get  our  hand- 
out, everybody  watchin'  to  see  if  we  got  somethin' 
better  'n  they  did.  Once  I  got  a  fairy  book  called 
'Rose  Red  and  Snow  White.'  I  was  plumb  loco  on 
them  kind  of  tales,  when  I  was  a  kid.  Believed  them 
all,  I  reckon.  And  every  kid  got  an  orange,  and  some 
candy  and  nuts  in  a  yaller  or  blue  or  red  mosquito 
nettin*  bag.  At  home  we  always  hung  up  our  stockin's 
— even  pa;  and  we  had  a  big  fire  in  the  old  fireplace — 
that  warn't  lit  except  on  Thanksgivin'  and  Christmas; 
and  I  remember  how  ma  held  me  on  her  knee  in  front 
of  it,  in  my  nightie,  and  recited  that  poem  beginnin' : 
'  'Twas  the  night  before  Christmas.'  Ever  hear  that 
poem,  bo?  Wisht  I  could  remember  it  all.  She  sure 
was  a  fine  poem,  and  ma  could  recite  it  proper.  Did 
you  believe  in  Santy  Claus,  bo  ?  I  did.  You  bet !  Old 
Santy  was  as  real  as  anything.  I  used  to  think  I'd  lay 
awake  and  ketch  the  old  feller  comin'  down  the  chim- 
ney, but  somehow  I'd  shut  my  eyes  just  for  a  minute, 
and  when  I'd  open  them  again  there  'twas  mornin'  and 
he'd  been  and  gone !  Funny  what  a  kid  believes." 
We  were  silent. 

"But  that  was  a  hell  of  a  long  time  ago,"  he  muttered, 
presently. 

The  cold  was  agonizing,  for  the  fog  soaked  us  clear 
to  the  bone  with  chill.  Against  the  grim,  pulseless 
ledge,  upon  that  bare,  pulseless  shore,  facing  that  spec- 
tral, pulseless  lake,  we  huddled,  half  prone;  aching, 
sick,  miserable,  two  hunted  men,  on  Christmas  Eve, 
brought  to  bay  by  stern,  elemental  nature.  And  some- 
where the  world  was  making  merry;  somewhere  were 
warmth  and  light  and  jollity. 

"Oh,  you  white  Christ!"  cried  Helm,  suddenly,  with 
tone  wrung  tense  by  anguish.  "You  were  born  tonight, 
to  save  sinners,  or  my  mother  was  a  liar — and  I  can't 
believe  that.  Look  down  on  what's  happenin'  to  us, 
away  up  here  in  the  cold  and  the  silence,  with  nothin' 
about  that  will  help  us.  You  can  see  us,  or  you  aint 
the  Christ  my  mother  said  you  was.  We  aint  always 
been  bad.  We  aint  bad  now.  You  know  better  'n  the 
posse;  you  know  we  didn't  stick  up  that  mail  and  ex- 
press. No,  not  never,  Christ.  It's  just  that  the  sheriff 
has  to  pick  on  some  one,  and  we  was  the  easiest.  You 
gave  another  show  to  the  thief  on  the  cross ;  give  us  a 
show  tonight,  for  we  sure  are  being  crucified.  I  aint 
never  had  a  good  chance,  Christ ;  not  since  I  was  a 
little  feller,  while  ma  lived.  And  I  reckon  my  pardner, 
here,  aint  never  had  a  chance,  neither.  It's  tough  to 
die  up  here,  alone  in  the  cold,  when  down  below  they're 
celebratin'  you  because  you  was  born  to  save  sinners. 
Oh,  you  white  Christ,  on  Christmas  Eve  can't  you  do 
somethin'  for  me  and  bo,  here?" 

The  full  moon  swam  high  (the  hour  must  have  been 
close  to  midnight)  and  the  around-about  was  faintly 
illuminated  by  diffused  light.  As  Helm's  poignant  sup- 
plication died  away  I  saw,  to  my  astonishment,  stand- 


ing before  us,  as  if  sprung  from  the  rock  (so  noiseless 
and  characteristic  had  been  the  approach)  the  tallest 
Indian  that  I  ever  beheld.  He  was  a  Pueblo,  with 
moccasins,  buckskin  leggings,  and  white  blanket  en- 
wrapping and  muffling  his  head.  A  very  good-looking 
Indian  he  was,  too,  in  the  face. 
"Bueno,"  he  said,  gravely. 
"Bueno,"  we  responded. 

"Que  tiene  usted  (what  is  the  matter)  ?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"We  are  resting,"  answered  Helm. 
"What  are  you  doing,"  he  repeated,  "on  the  Sacred 
Mountain,    when    below    all    your     people     are     cele- 
brating ?" 

"We  are  lost,"  explained  Helm.  "We  tried  to  leave 
the  Sacred  Mountain,  and  could  not." 

"Why  do  you  call  on  the  white  Christ?  This  is  the 
mountain  of  Montezuma.  Can  your  white  Christ  help 
you  here?" 

And,  strange,  listening  I  found  myself  understanding. 
But  I  do  not  understand  much  Mexican — and  they  were 
not  speaking  English.  Yet  the  Indian  asked  his  ques- 
tions, and  Helm  answered,  both  in  the  same  tongue, 
and  I  understood. 

"It  is  the  white  Christ's  birthnight.  We  are  lost 
and  dying,  and  we  call  on  Him  for  help." 

"But  the  great  Montezuma,  the  Indian's  Christ,  lives 
upon  this  mountain.  Here  he  was  born,  and  here  he 
has  his  home.  Is  the  white  Christ  greater  than  the 
red  Christ?" 

"You  pray  to  Montezuma;  we  pray  to  Jesus,"  de- 
clared Helm,  doggedly.  "Those  are  two  names.  We 
count  on  our  Christ  to  help  us.  Perhaps  if  we  were 
Pueblo  we  would  count  on  your  Christ." 

"Those-who-follow  draw  near,"  averred  the  Indian. 
"Will  your  white  Christ  save  you?  He  does  not  hear 
you.  He  is  not  on  the  mountain ;  he  is  down  in  the 
town,  where  they  are  celebrating  him.  When  those- 
who-follow  reach  you,  you  will  die." 

"No,  our  Christ  is  on  the  mountain,  as  much  as 
yours.     He  can  help  us  if  he  will." 

"What  is  your  plea?  Why  should  you  be  allowed 
to  leave  the  mountain?" 

Helm  stammered,  but  spoke  bravely. 

"Well — it's  Christmas  Eve.  Christ  started  in,  this 
night,  and  we'd  like  to  start  in,  if  he'll  give  us  the 
chance.  The  posse  can  kill  us  for  what  we  didn't  do, 
and  still  we'll  go  in  with  our  souls  pretty  black.  If  we 
might  live  a  while,  perhaps  we  could  whiten  them  up  a 
bit.  Bo  and  I — maybe  we  haven't  lived  right ;  maybe 
we've  lived  bad.  some;  but  on  Christmas  Eve  we'd  like 
to  have  another  chance  at  being  decent  and  making  the 
world  better.  It  would  seem — something  as  if  -a  e'd 
been  born,  too." 

A  smile  of  ineffable  sweetness  welled  into  that  In- 
dian's face. 

"Thou  hast  said,"  he  uttered.     "Come." 

He  turned  (as  an  Indian  does)  and  without  a  back- 
ward look  strode  off.  At  the  same  instant  the  moon 
shone  brightly  down,  through  a  rift  in  the  breaking 
fog.  Helm  arose ;  so  did  I.  I  no  longer  felt  faintness 
nor  stiffness.  Helm  did  not  stagger,  and  he  did  not 
limp.  That  fractured  leg  was  apparently  as  stout  as 
the  other  one;  and  that  arm  did  not  bleed. 

We  followed  the  white  blanket  along  the  shore,  and 
then  up  through  a  pass  in  the  ledges;  and  there,  in  a 
bunch  of  cedars,  where  the  Indian  was  awaiting,  were 
our  horses,  saddled,  blankets  tied  on  behind,  rifles  in 
holsters,  belts  looped  across  the  horns;  everything 
ready,  nothing  missing ! 

"Go,"  bade  the  Indian.     "It  is  done.     Have  no  fear." 

He  pointed,  and  then — and  then,  in  that  white  blan- 
ket he  swelled,  and  towered,  under  the  moon  slightly 
aslant,  so  that  I  was  about  to  say,  wondering,  "The 
Montezuma !"  when,  the  words  upon  my  lips,  with  the 
sweet  smile  repeated  he  withdrew  (I  can  not  explain: 
floated  backward,  dwindled,  dissipated)  and  was  gone. 
The  cedars  closed  behind  him.  And  I  said  naught  but 
thought:  "The  Christ!" 

We  mounted.  Helm  and  I,  and  rode  for  the  direction 
indicated.  There  was  the  trail  plain.  We  proceeded. 
Helm  spoke. 

"Did  you  notice  it,  bo?" 

"What?"     But  I  knew. 

"He  cast  no  shadow." 

I  had  noticed.     He  cast  no  shadow. 

The  fog  had  entirely  cleared  away.  The  moon 
floated  gloriously  in  the  spangled  sky.  Bush  and  tree 
and  rock  lay  in  sharp  relief,  or  in  silhouette.  Perfect 
stillness  reigned — a  sort  of  breathlessness,  it  struck  me, 
of  heaven  and  of  earth,  enfolding  likewise  this  mystical 
mid-region  which  we  now  were  traversing.  A  gentle 
breeze  wafted  across  us  as  if  a  sigh ;  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  high  as  we  were  upon  the  mountain  the  chimes 
of  some  great  church  were  drifted  in  to  us.  Helm 
glanced  at  the  stars. 

"Past  twelve,"  he  said. 

And  as  Christmas  Eve  was  merging  into  Christmas 
Day  (the  hour  of  miracles)  we  rode  for  the  low  coun- 
try and  a  better  life. 

San  Francisco,  December,  1909. 


The  development  of  the  Brazilian  Amazon  Valley 
must  in  time  amount  to  untold  wealth.  In  the  states 
of  Para  and  the  Amazonas  and  the  federal  territory  of 
Acre  there  are  near  the  water's  edge  10.000.000  rubber- 
bearing  trees  of  the  Hevea  variety.  These  trees  if 
properly  tapped  will  live  indefinitely  and  steadily  in- 
crease their  yield.  The  State  of  Para  is  considera- 
ablv  larger  than  Texas  and  much  of  it  will  grow 
excellent  cotton. 


December  IS,  1909. 


THE    ARGONAUI 


JUST  A  NOVEL. 


John  Lovell  Invents  a  New  Kind  of  Girl,  and  Presents  Her 
with  Sentiment  and  Humor. 


It  mieht  have  been  thought  that  our  novelists  have 
alreadv  tnroduced  to  our  notice  all  the  differ^ ^kmds 
o  tirl's  that  there  are  and  that  they  have  even  invented 
several  new  ones  that  are  not.  Any  attempt  at  an 
entirely  new  creation  might  have  ^en  denounced  a  a 
mere  variation  of  some  existing  pattern,  or  as  the 
reappearance  of  some  old  type  in  a  new  dress  but  those 
who  are   so   fortunate  as  to   read   "Margaritas   Soul 

il  admit  that  Mr.  Lovell  has  accomplished _  the :  appar- 
ently impossible  and  that  his  heroine  has  all  the  fresh 
ness  of  a  new  creation. 

The  hero,  who  is  Roger  Bradley  and  a  good  fe Uow 
meets   Margarita   accidentally   in   New   \ork      Marga 
rita  asks  hfm  to  direct  her  to  Broadway  and  explain, 
hat  she5  wishes  to  show  herself  upon  that  dassic ^thor- 
ou<*hfare  "to  get  mvself  some  friend*;  I  ha\e  none 
She  has  been  told  that  such  a  procedure  would  resu 
in  an  enlarged  circle  of  acquaintances,  and  as  she  is 
bewitcwUy   beautiful    it   seems    in   no    way    unlikely. 
Mar"ar  "a   is   astoundinglv   innocent   and   of   an   igno- 
rencfthat  passes  comprehension      She  does  not  know 
the  name  of  the  village  that  she  has  come  from.     She 
does   not  know   even   her   own   name    and  we   under 
st-ind  at  once  that  she  has  either  lived  a  wholh  abnor 
mallite  or  that  she  is  playing  a  part  with  consummate 

Sk\aturallv  enough,  Roger  takes  her  under  his  protec- 
tion unS  he  can  disposed  his  fascinating  capture  in  a 
a"  honorable  to  himself  and  with  safeguards  to  Mar- 
garita for  Roger  has  no  predatory  instinct,  Finding 
in  her  handbag  a  paper  with  some  indication  of  the 
n  a  e  she  has  come  from,  as  well  as  a  large  sum  of 
money  he  decides  to  take  her  to  her  home,  but  wh  e 
vaitin-  for  the  train  a  meal  seems  to  be  in  order.  The 
waiting  lor  i  „;  j  ^  a  great  success  until 

Ma^arita  wh  s"  af  she\as  "never  tasted  such 
fSn  her  life,  spoons  out  a  great  mouthful  of  ice- 
cream  and  sets  her  teeth  in  it : 

The  horror  of  that  humiliating  scene  w°ke  .^A,,5'"" 
afSward  through  more  than  one  d^WJ-tojWJn 
one  second  the  peaceful J>™*™£  ""ha  choking5  cry  of 
ing   reign    of   terror      For   Marganta    Witt  ^ 

rage   and   anguish,  threw   the   ice   wuu  ,     t    .   th  her 

wine-glass  full  into  his  own  horrified  'ace  as  he  ro 

her    death-dealing    hand,    »d hftmg    ^ %    '£    ch£   from 

henhtedariierds?oVoedePfacinS   tliet   Sarin,   silently,    a   slate-eyed 
Pallas   gloriously   at  bay!  „„„„._   f_re   i;ke  blood:   the 

the    threatening    babel     had    suOS'aea.   ™       ,  °eIief  that  the 

mamad  had  somehow   changed  the  situation   and  th  at 
^rfiHed.rttafr.;hiandMhT^eXp,ana,ionwas 
accepted  in   respectful  silence.  j    b 

pain.     "I  beg  you  will  accept   .    .    .  earninss    in    voluble 

mmmim 

to  the  shock  of  the  wine  in  his  ««•  upright,    the 

In    an    incredibly    short      '™|    thfor  ^^delnable.^lectric 

debris  removed,  the  room    except  tor  the  much 

sense  of  recent  tragedy  that  hovers^ ««^  for    ym, 

SfritT^'the^m'hrfed^ef'out  of  tie  room,  and  for 
th^^S-oummqadr''°hneedmuttered.  "What  do  you  mean  by 
-^p^wered.  **£«M?£ 
gIvePtmVe"  U  w  ^  not  food".".!!,  but-freezing  snow  Snow 
should    not   be    in    a    glass,    but    on    the    ground.     It    ,s    plain 

,h^ererSnant^o1ce  fined  every  corner,  of  the  room  :  h .was 
impose  for  any  one  'o  miss  the  situation  and  wrf^a 
sudden    inspiration    Roger    spoke    with    »    |pe«a'  ^ 

never"  had  the  honor  of  lasting  such  admirable  forms  of 
dessert  as  monsieur  offers  his  patrons.  .  f    -_ 

The    proprietor    bowed :    an    extraordinary    mixture    oi 
pressions  played  over  his  countenance  .g 

"Tliat    sees    itself,    monsieur.      he    repliea.        xuc    . 
a.relay    forgotten.     I    have    summoned    a    closed    carriage    for 
monsieur  " 


mms§ms 

with    her    virginal    struggles    and     got     him     out     of     breath 
besides'     And  he  could  lift   and  carry  Lilli  Lehmann.) 

■'Will  vou?"  Roger  repeated,  not  loosening  Jus  hold  of 
her.  for  he  felt  her  muscles  tense  as  wire  under  the  son 
He"Xo  I  will  not,"  said  Margarita.  "I  hate  you.  I  will 
'"And'  °«  .JtafooHs?  aTmelodramatic  remark.  Roger  Brad- 

mmmmM 

„,     Fifth    Avenue      And    of    his    sensations    at    this    point    i 

liH^and\^erfqu^,ie^fS 
conduced  that  upon   my  subsequent   speed   depended   m, o« 

seeing  her  alive  again      And  she ^d  ? ■™g**il*to 

ner^hether  Sdler^  not.     Buf  that  was  not  the  case 

with  Roger's  kiss. 


After  all  Margarita  seems  to  be  genuine.  Even  the 
Jsi Consummate  acting  of  the  part  ofinnocence  wouU 
hirdlv  o-o  so  far  as  this.  Moreover,  the  tornado  strikes 
agaf/  tie  carriage,  when  Roger  sternly ^proves ,  h, 
ward  for  wreaking  vengeance  upon  a  waiter,  who, ^atter 
Ml  had  done  no  more  than  he  was  ordered.  You  told 
him  to  try  to  kill  me!"  screams  the  beautiful ^rago, 
and  turning  in  her  seat  she  strikes  him  a  stinging, 
bitin"-  blow,  flat  across  his  cheek: 

Roger   literally   fell   upon   this  vixenish,   beautiful   creature 


When  Roger  discovers  Margarita's  home  and  takes  j 
her  there  he  finds  at  least  a  partial  solution  of  the  mys- 
tery    Her  father  was  a  scholarly  recluse,  recently  dead.  I 
who  had  taken  care  to  destroy  every  trace  of  his ;  iden- 
tity.   His  old  housekeeper  was  also  aead,  and  there  was 
nothing   remaining   of   this    strange    household,   miles 
from   any   other   habitation,   but   an   idiotic   farm   boy 
The  situation  is  distinctly  a  difficult  one,  and  we  are 
almost  relieved  when  Winfred  Jerrolds    who  tells  the 
story,  receives  a  telegram  from  Roger  begging  him  to 
come  at  once  and  to  bring  with  him  "a  sensib  e  pa  son. 
lerrolds   finds   the   sensible   parson,   an   athletic   young 
college  friend,  and  takes  him  down    and  as  ,t is ;  only 
just  sunrise  he  goes  to  sleep  upon  the  sands  whi      the 
parson  exercises  himself  with  rowing  just  off  shore. 
When  Jerrolds  awakes  he  finds  Margarita  sitting  be- 
side  him: 

"You   must   wake,    now."    she    said    gravely,   'and    tell    me 
if  you  are  Jerry— are  you?' 

»I  Im  1Ma;gdarita,''msheA:adiZOU"&id-7o"u    bring   some    one 
4  tem^out  tere,Rfa^o-  fflft    to 

me  that.     Is  he   swimming?  .      . 

•'I   think  not,"   I   answered  seriously,     I   think   he   is  in 

b°"l"am   glad   of   that,"    she   remarked,   "because    I.  can    not 
swim,   myself      And   I   must  be   with   Roger,  you  know,  when 

We"lTeisbusu°al';iairaddmitted.     I   was  really  only  half  aware  of 

^^ou^e^arrie^Ihe   asked   placid,y.   her   gra 
lovely  eyes  full  on  mine.     She  sat  quite  motionless    her  hands 

mon  to  her  sex. 

"Neither  have  I.  Neither  has  Roger.  But  many  people 
ha"Sh  ^Ybel^e^s  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world.' 
I  said    Eyeing  her  narrowly.     Was  she  teasing  me?     I  won- 

not  hear  your  last  name .'  I  ve.n'ur=°-  „  correc,ing  herself. 
"R^rasa%s"S  ISmt,stSahdaVe  LeJ"  'couCrse.  butB,  do  no, 
h^en  to  have  beard  itr  she  added  -WTj^. 

"Ah,  well.     1  said  coiuiv,       i  _.  .        oun„    WOman 

JJTJSTfi^^nr^L  of  the  firs, 
water  and  resented  being  imposed  upon  ^ 

Un'ueV5  ^gertninkfl  S  SS^S"  -  -     Do   you' 

ilthee0did°letn  \.au^norCn,aor,aeC,erOn,y    her    eyes    widened 

^s^.^rrt'inc'oVprenentible  L  the  words  i,  utters 
may  be,  will  hurt  a  child. 


A.nd  so  Roger  marries  this  amazing  and  incompre- 
hensible beauty  and  they  spend  their  honeymoon  alone 
in  the  windswept  cottage  far  away  by  the  sea.  Jer- 
rolds visits  them  after  a  lew  weeks  and  brings  a  beau- 
tiful pearl  for  the  young  wife,  who  has  now  thrown 
a  glamour  over  him  as  she  does  over  every  one,  and 
this  is  what  happens  on  the  morning  after  his  arrival: 

I  woke  into  a  clear  storm-swept  morning,  just  after  the 
da  vn     very    suddenly,    and    with    no    apparent    reason    lor    the 

SKSt".  ^.^^odd^s  oT=tr 

Bn  £S  t^gk  ^smS  s^.'frK 

long    white    mghtgoln,    and    I    smiled    placidly    back    as    one 

d0"Vou  teeaakSwhen  yoTsleeTdo  y'ou'not,  Jerry:-  she  said 
calmly     "uecauseyoJ  called    my    name,   but    your    eyes    were 

■"'Then  a  cold  sweat  broke  out  on  my  forehead  and  I  clenched 
my  hands  under  the  blankets    for  I  knew    I  was  awake^ 

"Marearita1"   I   gasped,  "what  is  it.'     Why  are  >ou   nere . 

"Because  I  minted  to  talk  to  you.  Jerry."  she  answered 
pleasant  "Roger  is  asleep.  Do  you  like  this  Utile  room. 
''HerTair'hung-'in  two  braids;  one  rosy  bare  fool  showed 
under  her  nightgown,  as  she  sat,  her  hands  clasped  about 
I  L^l  like  a  boy  The  upper  button  of  the  gown  was 
toJse  and%   stwamy 'milky,  gleaming  pearl   around  her  neck; 

^rcSowt""  Sid  steer„e,yen"gerhoff  the  bed  immediate* 
and    go    back'  to    your    room.     You    ought    not    to    have    come 

"'"But  I  do  not  want  to  get  down  Jerry-the  floor^s  cokb 
Roger  is  asleep  and  he  can  not  talk  to  me.  It  is  like  Mint 
alone'  when  any  one  is  asleep.     Do  you  not  want  to  talk  to 

mVeesrri?want  to  talk  to  you,  well  enough"  I  answered  in 
a  sort   of  Itupor,  "but-but  you  must  go.     Please  go.   Mar- 

gaintaher  abominable  perspicacity  she  answered  what  I  meant. 

n°"W'Vaifsdhe,  shaking  her  head  adorably  "1 [shall  not 
go  Why  do  you  pull  the  blanket  up  to  your  chin  so .  Are 
y0XlyCOneadt0was  whirling  and  my  breath  came  uneven  through 

afc.'si^l  s  r  oest'of  ZLsrJzxx  - 
TzR^fflz  -x  Tcouid^if  i^o^ftii^f^u 

k""Yes  I  understand  you,  Jerry."  she  said,  dropping  her 
voice  that   haunting  third,  "but  I   would   rather 

"Yrvesy0IgarnnKgoing",eshe    murmured,    and    with    what.   I 

iknew^re    hazard" imploring .  glances    and    argumentative 

poute    she    slipped    down,    hesitatingly,    nopefully.    as    a    child 

^Wte^  ridoreremdyaey0es5tn°etrhoomd0^s  empty-but  where 

she  had  sat  the  blanket  was  yet  warm 


The  storv  is  of  full  three-hundred-page  length,  and 
the  mystery  of  Margarita's  parentage  is  slowly  and 
delightfully  unfolded.  We  learn  why  her  father  had 
rigorously  secluded  himself  out  of  sight  ^nd  hearing 
of  h  s  ellow-men  and  why  he  had  allowed  his  daughter 
to  -row  up  in  a  state  almost  of  savagery,  unable  even 
to  ?ead  or' write,  and  with  an  almost  incredible  igno- 
rance of  the  world  around  her.  But  we  find  ourselves 
almost  insensibly  skipping,  the  plot  and  hastening for- 
ward to  each  new  revelation  of  Margarita  herself  to 
each  incident  and  dialogue  that  brings  us  closer  to  her 
bewildering  and  delicious  personality.  Of  this  let  one 
final  extract  speak: 

vv«   it  because   there   were  no   work-baskets,   spilling   lace 
and    bits    of    nbbon     no    photographs,    no    keepsakes,    hideous 

-W&Si  H3:o!ihro« 

^fddTnl/   -d     laughably      Margarita,    sweeping^  d^    the 

"%hr?Mi  dras^da,jaS  °wf f^ 

^"r.  Wf  Her  tld^'useS-lhe    darl.ng 
vixen  ! 

"Margarita's  Soul"  contains  no  problem,  unless  it 
be  a  psychological  one,  and  even  if  such  there  be  u 
clamors  for  no  elucidation.  We  do  not  quite  know 
wnat  a  sou  is.  and  so  it  may  be  that  something  came 
o  Margarita  and  veritably  entered  into  her  when  her 
deliBhtln  her  husband  deepened  with  the  danger  ha 
came  to  him  into  something  more  abiding  and  more 
nirine  Let  the  psychologist  answer,  .f  he  can  find  an 
one  to  listen  to  him,  but  the  every -day  reader  who 
?oves  pure  romance,  and  sentiment,  and  humor,  will 
find  all  that  he  wants  in  this  refreshing  story 

"Margarita's    Soul."    by    Ingraharrj    Lovell.     Pub 
lished  by  the  John   Lane  Company.   New   ^  ork .  $}.50. 

Plans  for  the  $7,500,000  twenty-five-story  municipal 
building  for  New  York  City  have  been  approved  and 
ir^ts  will  be  let  It  will  house  most  of  the  city 
departo  enU  w  H  be  erected  near  the  Brooklyn  bridge 
and  will  have  650,000  feet  of  floor  space.  It  wil  be 
'"o  feet  high,  and  a  striking  example  of  the  architecture 
which   has  made  the   American   metro,, 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


The  Danger  Mark,  b-3-  "Robert  W.  Chambers. 
Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York;    $1.50. 

There  was  a  time  when  Mr.  Chambers  was 
almost  unrivaled  as  a  painter  of  exquisite 
womanhood.  Readers  of  "Iole"  and  "Lor- 
raine" will  remember  regretfully  an  adroit 
and  sympathetic  power  of  conception  and 
execution  that  seems  to  be  wholly  wanting  to 
his  later  works.  Mr.  Chambers  now  appears 
to  be  more  concerned  with  the  financial  set- 
ting of  his  characters  than  with  the  charac- 
ters themselves,  and  to  be  indifferent  to  all 
his  stage  settings  other  than  those  of  wealth. 
luxury,   and  dissipation. 

He  tells  us  an  impossible  story,  however 
much  it  may  be  founded  upon  fact.  He  pre- 
sents us  with  two  children,  a  girl  and  a  boy, 
orphans  and  heirs  to  vast  wealth,  who  are 
being  brought  up  in  seclusion  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  trust.  Two  more  entirely  hate- 
ful children  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine, 
while  the.  girl  supplies  a  special  endearment 
by  her  surreptitious  and  inherited  addiction 
to   alcohol. 

It  is  the  career  of  these  two  that  we  are 
invited  to  follow,  not  because  it  is  an  inter- 
esting career,  but  because  it  is  a  wealthy  one. 
Two  more  drearily  commonplace  persons  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find.  There  is  a  sort 
of  baleful  interest  about  Geraldine's  efforts 
to  overcome  her  sinister  craving,  while  her 
brother's  evolution  into  a  sort  of  silly  scien- 
tist awakes  our  languid  amusement.  But 
strip  these  people  of  their  money  and  we 
should  ""shoo"  them  away  with  contempt. 
There  is  not  enough  in  them  to  stock  a  penny 
novelette. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  book  is  almost  hope- 
lessly bad.  When  Mrs.  Dysart  tells  her  de- 
praved husband  that  she  will  remain  chaste 
just  so  long  as  it  pleases  her  we  do  not  shiver, 
because  we  have  already  lived  in  the  Dy- 
sartian  atmosphere  for  some  hundreds  of 
pages  and  are  partially  asphyxiated.  The  Dy- 
sartian  morality  and  the  Dysartian  finance 
are  the  only  atmosphere  that  these  people 
have  ever  breathed,  and  there  is  hardly  a 
character  in  the  story  with  a  wholesome 
smell.  Even  the  sugar  coating  of  literary 
skill  is  missing. 

Into  the  Night,  by  Frances  Nimmo  Greene. 
Published  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co., 
New  York;  $1.50. 

The  operations  of  the  Italian  Mafia  in  New 
Orleans  supply  the  author  with  material  for 
a  striking  story  that  owes  no  small  part  of 
its  interest  to  its  depiction  of  New  Orleans 
life.  The  central  figure — indeed,  the  only 
figure  that  commands  special  attention  is  that 
of  the  young  girl  Zoe,  left  as  a  baby  upon 
Mr.  Lawrence's  doorstep  and  adopted  by  him. 
When  Mr.  Lawrence's  son  falls  in  love  with 
Zoe  his  father  forbids  the  match  because  he 
suspects  that  the  girl  has  a  taint  of  negro 
blood,  but  we  are  early  allowed  to  believe  that 
the  admixture  is  not  of  negro  but  of  Italian 
blood,  and  that  the  bewitching  little  Zoe 
knows  more  about  her  parentage  and  the 
Mafia  than  she  is  disposed  to  admit. 

The  story  has  many  strong  incidents,  the 
strongest  being  the  lynching  of  the  Mafia 
murderers,  who  have  been  judicially  acquitted. 
Then  comes  the  disappearance  of  Mr.  Law- 
rence and  the  extraordinary  narrative  that 
culminates  in  the  elucidation  of  more  than 
one  mystery.  The  story  is  well  worth  while 
from  every   point   of   view. 


Other  People's  Houses,  by  E.  E.  Dewing. 
Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 
New  York;  $1.50. 

This  unsensational  story  is  so  good  that 
we  are  encouraged  to  expect  something  still 
better  in  the  future.  The  author  who  can 
typify  a  class  so  convincingly,  although  in 
this  case  perhaps  too  drearily,  should  have  a 
future. 

It  is  Emily  Stedman  with  all  womanly  pos- 
sibilities ahead  of  her  who  is  yet  fated  to 
look  into  "other  people's  houses,"'  and  at  conv- 
pleted  lives  from  the  standpoint  of  her  own 
incompletion.  We  are  not  sure  that  Emily 
does  not  deserve  her  fate,  for  even  when  we 
have  been  told  everything  that  can  be  told 
about  her  she  remains  a  little  illusory,  and 
we  are  not  sure  that  we  know  her  after  all. 
The  author  has  the  wisdom  to  select  a  good 
text,  one  of  the  best,  but  its  working  out  is 
jerky  and  without  the  smooth  sequence  of 
narrative  that  will  doubtless  come  later. 
Even  with  its  defects  the  story  is  impressive, 
and  it  shows  a  power  to  think  and  to  observe. 


Treasure  Trove,  by  C.  A.  Dawson  Scott.  Pub- 
lished by  Duffield  &  Co.,  New  York; 
$1.50. 

A  rather  clever  story  of  feminine  ethics. 
Mrs.  Smart,  a  widow  of  average  means  and 
with  two  children,  surprises  a  burglar  in  the 
act  of  carrying  off  her  little  stock  of  family 
silver.  T1  e  burglar  takes  to  flight  so  hur- 
riedly th?t  he  leaves  behind  him  the  proceeds 
of  a  previous  felony  in  the  form  of  a  parcel 
c  jewels,,  and  Mrs.  Smart  regards 
•     treasure    trove    or    rather    as    the 


legitimate  spoils  of  war,  and  appropriates 
them  with  a  sublime  indifference  to  the 
rights  of  their  actual  owner.  It  is  a  case  of 
ethics  and  not  of  ignorance,  for  she  carefully 
destroys  the  settings  of  the  gems  and  dis- 
poses of  her  prize  with  some  skill.  It  is  only 
when  she  finds  that  unbroken  ill-luck  follows 
the  ill-gotten  money  that  she  realizes  the 
enormity  of  what  she  has  done,  and  so  she 
lifts  the  curse  by  making  restitution.  The 
plot  is  a  thin  one,  but  it  is  carefully  and 
thoroughly  worked,  while  its  honest  and 
wholesome  purpose  is  a  recommendation. 


Thr    Maine    Woods,    by    Henry    D.    Thoreau. 
Published  by  Thomas   Y.    Crowell   &   Co., 
New  York  ;   $2. 
This  volume  is  in  similar  style  to  the  "Cape 
Cod"   that   was  published   last  year,   and,   like 
it.    the   peculiar   charm   is   in    the   illustrations 
by  Mr.  Johnson,  who  followed  Thoreau's  foot- 
steps  and  photographed   the  scenes  that  must 
have  been  most  familiar  to   him.     There  are, 
of   course,   photographs   and   photographs,    but 
the  art  of  the  picture-maker  has  rarely  been 
better    displayed    than    in    this    finely    printed 
volume.      The    illustrations    are    thirty-two    in 
number. 


The     Pillars     of     Eden,     by     Philip      Verrill 
Mighels.       Published    by    Desmond    Fitz- 
Gerald,   Inc.,   New   York. 
A    story    that     opens     conventionally     and 
seems    likely    to    end    in    mere    intrigue    im- 
proves   amazingly    toward    the     end     and     de- 
velops   a    respectable   moral    intention.      Adam 
Croswell    is    separated    from     his     sweetheart 
Beatrice  by  the  fraud  of  a  rival  who  marries 
her.      Adam    marries    a    wholly    selfish,    silly, 
and  nerve-racked  girl,  and  just  as  he  realizes 
the    ruin    of   his    domestic    life    Beatrice,    now 
a    widow,    returns,    and    we    seem    to    see    the 


usual  sordid  and  ugly  finish  ahead  of  us.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  we  are  agreeably  sur- 
prised. Such  dramatic  power  as  the  story  has 
is  summarized  in  the  interview  between  Adam 
and  his  wife  when  he  tells  her  that  hence- 
forth she  shall  play  her  whole  part  in  life, 
even  to  rising  at  seven  in  the  morning  to  get 
his  breakfast,  and  as  for  the  children  for 
which  he  aches  and  that  her  nerves  have 
rendered  impossible — "I  mean  you'll  be  the 
mother  of  my  tribe,  though  it  kill  you  to 
bring  them  into  being." 


Forty  Minutes  Late,  by   F.   Hopkinson   Smith. 
Published    by     Charles     Scribner's     Sons, 
New  York. 
The   author   has   a   felicity    of   characteriza- 
tion   that    partly    compensates    for    an    occa- 
sional  leanness  of  incident.     Moreover,  he  is 
always    hearty    and    kindly,     and     these     are 
qualities    that    warm     the    heart    toward    the 
short-story    writer.      In   this   volume   he   gives 
us  nine  short  stories  all  cf  them  readable,  but 
with    one    of    exceptional    merit,    "A    List    to 
Starboard." 


Through  the  Wall,  by  Cleveland  Moffet.    Pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co..  New  York  ; 
$1.50. 
The    scene    of    this    clever    detective    story 
is    laid    in    Paris,    and    apart    from    its    sensa- 
tional  features   it   is   interesting  for  the   light 
that  it  throws  upon  the  methods  of  the  French 
police,    although    we    may    believe    that    these 
have  been  exaggerated. 


Brentano's.  New  York,  have  published  a 
little  volume  entitled  "The  Wisdom  of 
Thomas  Carlyle,"  selected  and  edited,  with 
introduction,  by  Edward  Clark  Marsh.  A 
gold  and  chocolate  binding,  gilt  edges,  and 
marginal  spaces  combine  to  make  an  attractive 
appearance. 


New  Children's  Books 
for  Christmas 


~DOOKS,  perhaps,  are  the  gifts  most 
D  appreciated  by  children.  Among  the 
immense  number  of  new  ones  you  will 
find  this  list  very  convenient  to  cut  out 
and  take  to  your  dealer's  when  on  your 
Christmas  shopping.  It  represents  great 
variety  of  appeal  to  all  ages. 


The  Short  Stop 

By  Zane  Grey       .     .     .     .    $1.25 

The  Kevj  Torh  Times  says:  "Will  arouse 
the  enthusiasm  of  even*  boy  who  loves  his 
rather  and  mother  and  plays  baseball." 

"Chet" 

By  Katherine  M.Yates     .    $1.25 

Described  by  the  New  Fork  American  as 
"a  rollicking  story,  good  for  anyone  who 
needs  to  learn  self  control  and  good  will." 

Donkey  John  of  the 
Toy  Valley 

By  Margaret  W.  Morley.      $1.25 

Edwin  Markham  sees  "a  long  procession 
of  eager  children  in  libraries  and  stores  all 
asking  for  this  quaint  and  curious  talc." 

Sure  Dart 

By  Frederick  H.  Costello.    $1.25 

"A  boy's  story  of  prehistoric  days,  well 
illustrated,  exciting,  and  containing  some 
solid  information." — San  Francisco  Bulletin. 

The  Silver  Canoe 

By  Henry  Gardner  Hunting.    $1.25 

According  to  the  Los  Angeles  Graphic  this 
"  story  of  how  a  rebus  contest  was  won 
and  lost  is  a  sound,  interesting,  and  pro- 
fitable tale." 


A  Boy's  Ride 

By  Gulielma  Zollinger 


$1.50 

"  A  picturesque  narrative  of  the  time  of  King 
John  which  will  be  a  joy  to  young  people 
studying  English  history,"  says  Edwin 
Markh.ui. 


Around  the  World  with 
the  Battleships 

By  Chief  Turret  Captain 

Roman  J.  Miller    ....    $1.25 

"His  story  of  the  great  journey  is  as  a  pa- 
triotic, wide-awake,  ana  intelligent  young 
sailor  saw  it." — Kansas  City  Star. 


Maggie  McLanehan 

By  Gulielma  Zollinger 

Holiday  Edition      .     .     .    $1.50 

"The  twelve  full-page  illustrations  empha* 
size  the  character  of  '  Maggie '  who  is  as  nat- 
ural as  can  be  imagined." — Chicago  Tribune. 

The  House  on  the 

North  Shore 

By  Marion  F.  Washburne.    $1.25 

"A  novel  study  in  heredity  and  a  thrilling 
story  of  heart  interest  for  the  older  children," 
according  to  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin. 

Billy  Tomorrow 

By  Sarah  Pratt  Carr      .     .     $1.25 

"  A  brilliant  story  of  a  boy's  wit  and  courage 
in  restoring-  parents  and  child  who  supposed 
each  other  killed  in  the  San  Francisco  fire." 
— Hartford  Courant. 

The  Child  You 
Used  to  Be 


By  Leonora  Pease     . 


$1.50 


"A  delightful  narrative  with  twelve  full- 
pajje  illustrations  by  JLucv  Fitch  Perkins 
which  hardly  require  the  aid  of  text  to  tell 
their  story,"  says  the  Christian  World. 


AT   ALL    BOOKSELLERS 

A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO.,  Publishers 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


It  is  false  economy  to 
buy  cheap  spectacles. 
Good  glasses  are  worth 
all  yon  pay  for  them. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser 


218  Post  St. 


The  White  House 


The  Book  Department 

cames  a  complete  stock  of 
English,  French,  German, 
Italian  and  Spanish  books, 
current  French  and  German 
reviews,  magazines  and  illus- 
trated periodicals. 

Everything  standard  and 
new  in  American  and  Eng- 
lish literature. 

New  books  on  our  counter 
on  day  of  publication. 


California  Agent  for  the 
famous   Mosher   Books 


Raphael  Weill  &  Co. 

Incorporated 


All  Books   that  are  re- 
viewed in  the  Argonaut 
can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

UNION  SQUARE 


'Just  the  Thing  for  Christmas" 
A  VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE 

•JJ  Music  and  fun  and  happiness  will  be  brought 

to  the   whole  household  by  a  Christmas   Victor. 

Isn't  that  the  best  gift  to  make? 

*J  Al  a  moment's  notice  the  whole  family  can  be 

entertained  by  foremost  bands  and  orchestras,  the 

greatest    opera    artists,    tunny    comedians,    sweet 

singers  and  all  kinds  of  clever  people. 

fl  There  are  Victors  at  $10.  $20   $25.  $40.  $60. 

and  then   the  wonderful   Victrola   at   $125    and 

$200.     There  is  a  Victor  for  every  purse — this 

world  of  enjoyment  is  within  the  reach  of  all. 

VICTORS  ON  THE  EASIEST  TERMS 

Sherman  Jpay  &  Co. 

Stairway  and  Other  Pianos  Player  Pianos  of  afl  Grades 

Victor  Talking  Machines 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Sts.,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Sts.,  Oakland 


Roy  C.  Ward 
Jas.  K.   Polk 


Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORM  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street.  Phone  Douglas  2283 

San  Francisco,    Cal. 


of  Celebrities  Bought  and  Sold. 

Send  for  price  lists. 

WALTER  R.  BENJAMIN, 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Pub.  'THE  COLLECTOR,*  SI  a  yr. 


Autograph 
Letters 


CHARLES  COOPER 

Teacher  of  Piano 
3150  JACKSON  STREET 

TELEPHONE   WEST  574 


TRAINING  OF  THE  SPEAKING  VOICE 

Impediment  of  Speech  Corrected 

Charles  D.  von  Neumayer 

Studio.  2S36  Garter  Street,  Berkeley 
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Pears' 

There's  a  unique 
adaptability  about 
Pears'  Soap.  It  makes 
the  child  enjoy  its  bath, 
helps  the  mother  pre- 
serve her  complexion, 
and  the  man  of  the 
house  finds  nothing 
quite  so  good  for  sha- 
ving. 

Have  you  used  Pears' 
Soap? 

Pears'  the  soap  for  the  whole  family. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION    SQUARE 


€J  An  effort  will  be  made  to  create 
an  entertainment  worthy  of  a  New 
Year  that  welcomes  Old  San  Fran- 
cisco back  again. 

Tables  may  be  reserved  in  the 

TAPESTRY  ROOM 

CAFE 

WHITE  AND  GOLD  ROOM 


Under  the  management  of 
James  Woods 


JUST  WAISTS 

THE  LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  SHOP 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


fl/A* 


Geary  and  Grant  Ave.  San  Francisco 


HOTEL  SAVOY 

^^4 

SEATTLE 

"Twelre  Stories  of 

u 

Solid  Comfort" 

Building,     concrete, 

steel  and  marble. 

In  most  fashionable 

shopping  district. 

5'-       :i--r.l"'t- 

Bound  magazines  in 

•■tK      £ 

reading  room. 

Most  refined  hostelry 

in  Seattle. 

■^L^w 

Absolutely  fireproof. 

g^^^l  ^Vl 

Rates,  SI. 50  op 

Hotel  del  Coronado 

Hoito:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHffiG" 

Host  Delightful  Climate  on  Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 

Summer  rates,  $3.50  per  day  and  upward 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passengers 

from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 

Coast    S.    S.   Co.   steamers. 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,   for  fishing.      Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN   ROSS,   Manager, 

Coronado   Beach,  Cal. 

Or  see  H.   F.   NORCROSS,  Agent, 

334   So.    Spring  St.,   Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;   Main  3917. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

A  New  Philosophy. 
The    Eternal    Values,    by    Hugo    Munsterberg. 
Published  by  the  Houghton   Mifflin  Com- 
pany, Boston  and  Xew  York;  $2.50. 

There  should  be  a  welcome  for  this  trans- 
lation of  a  philosophic  work  that  has  attracted 
some  attention  in  Germany  and  that  has 
earned   praise  now   seen   to   be   well   deserved. 

At  the  same  time  wc  may  doubt  if  the 
author  has  done  more  than  ably  re-state  an 
old  philosophy.  We  have  been  searching  for 
a  standard  of  values  since  the  days  of  Plato 
for  some  eternal  line  of  demarcation  between 
profit  and  loss.  Epoch  after  epoch  has  seen 
revulsions  from  the  standard  of  personal 
gratification  and  the  renewed  search  for  some 
unchanging  gauge  of  values  that  seems  to  re- 
main always  beyond  us.  What  are  the  things 
that  are  worth  while  in  life,  that  can  resist 
the  acid  of  experience  and  prove  themselves 
to  be  gold  ? 

Professor  Munsterberg  is  not  a  materialist. 
His  philosophic  caution  saves  him  from  that 
particular  crudity  as  well  as  from  the  creduli- 
ties of  the  psychic  researchers.  But  when  he 
tells  us  to  search  for  the  willing  personality 
by  the  elimination  of  selfishness  and  to  do 
this  by  a  process  of  "conviction."  we  wonder 
how  far  this  may  differ  from  the  "over  soul" 
with  which  we  are  theoretically  familiar,  how 
far,  indeed,  it  may  differ  from  the  "thus  saith 
the  Lord"  of  an  older  faith,  how  far  it  may 
differ  from  the  purified  conscience  which  has 
been  the  object  of  age-long  exhortation. 

Professor  Munsterberg's  philosophy  will 
lose  nothing  by  an  identification  with  systems 
that  have  preceded  it.  Indeed,  we  gain  im- 
measurably by  so  admirable  a  presentation  of 
the  world-old  belief  that  the  personal  will, 
purified  from  self,  gradually  contacts  the 
world  will  and  so  perceives  the  standards  of 
values  that  do  not  change,  the  creative  inten- 
tion which  is  the  force  behind  evolution. 
After  all,  it  is  only  a  mental  conceit  that  de- 
mands something  new,  something  that  shall 
prove  our  superiority  to  other  days.  The 
Christian  mystics,  indeed  the  mystics  of  every' 
age  and  faith,  have  taught  of  the  new  order 
of  divine  consciousness,  of  the  new  perception 
of  divine  will  that  awaits  a  courageous  cut- 
ting loose  from  material  anchors.  We  no 
longer  read  Tauler  or  Boehmen,  but  this  was 
their  teaching,  and  if  Professor  Munsterberg 
can  persuade  us  into  the  narrow  path  of  re- 
nunciation that  has  been  preached  since  the 
dawn  of  humanity  we  shall  be  none  the  less 
rewarded,  even  though  we  find  that  he  has 
told  us  "the  old,  old  story." 


New  Publications. 
"Wigwam  Evenings,"  by  Charles  A.  East- 
man, otherwise  known  as  Ohiyesa,  and  Elaine 
Goodale  Eastman,  is  a  collection  of  Sioux 
folk  tales  intended  for  the  use  of  children. 
It  is  illustrated  by  Edwin  Willard  Deming 
and  the  publishers  are  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston.     Price,  $1.25. 

The  purpose  of  "The  Lady  Nurse  of  Ward 
E."  by  Amanda  Akin  Stearns,  is  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  dedication,  which  is  "to  the 
volunteer  nurses  who  gave  their  services  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  to  the  Armory  Square  Hos- 
pital at  Washington,  D.  C."  It  is  published  by 
the  Baker  &  Taylor  Company,  New  York. 

An  attractive  book  and  one  suitable  for 
presentation  is  "Stories  from  the  Faerie 
Queene,"  retold  from  Spenser  by  Laurence 
H.  Dawson.  The  stories  are  well  and  vividly 
retold  and  the  sixteen  colored  illustrations  by 
Gertrude  Demain  Hammond,  R.  I.,  are  worthy 
of  their  subject.  The  hook  is  published  by 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York.  Price, 
$1.50. 

The  American  Book  Company,  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  and  Chicago,  has  published  "Edu- 
cation Through  Music,"  by  Charles  Hubert 
Farnsworth.  Price,  $1.  From  the  same 
house  comes  a  volume  of  "Selections  from 
Byron,  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Keats,  and 
Browning."  edited  by  Charles  Townsend  Cope- 
land  and  Henry  Milner  Rideout.  Price,  40 
cents. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  have  pub- 
lished a  volume  entitled  "Friendship"  and 
containing  the  essays  upon  friendship  by 
Cicero  and  Emerson,  as  well  as  a  collection 
of  maxims  upon  the  same  theme.  The  mar- 
ginal decorations  in  color  upon  every  page 
are  the  work  of  Edith  and  Mildred  Cowles 
and  these  combine  with  a  handsome  binding 
in   the  production   of  a  beautiful   volume. 

Students  of  Sudermann  will  welcome  a 
translation  of  four  one-act  plays  that  has 
been  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.  The  four  plays  are  "Streaks  of 
Light,"  "The  Last  Visit,"  "Margot,"  and 
"The  Far-Away  Princess."  The  translation 
from  the  German  has  been  creditably  done  by 
Grace  Frank  and  the  volume  appears  under 
the  title  of  "Roses."     The  price  is  $1.25. 

"Sixty  Years  with  the  Bible,"  by  William 
Newton  Clarke,  has  been  published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  The  author 
makes  good  use  of  his  experience  and  ability 
in  this  reasonable  appeal  to  those  who  fear 
that  the  strength  of  personal  religion  may  be 
lessened    by    Biblical    criticism    and    research. 


He  defines  the  position  to  which  he  has  been 
brought  by  sixty  years  of  conscientious  study 
and  recommends  the  fearless  pursuit  of  truth 
as  the  highest  of  Christian  obligations.  Dr. 
Clarke's  book  may  be  safely  recommended  to 
young  theological  students  who  have  a  ground- 
less fear  that  their  intellects  may  carry  them 
too   far.     The  price  is  $1.25. 

Herbert  X.  Casson.  author  of  "The  Ro- 
mance of  the  Reaper,"  has  now  written  a 
biographical  volume  entitled  "Cyrus  Hall  Mc- 
Cormick  :  His  Life  and  Work,"  and  this  has 
been  published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago. McCormick  belonged  to  that  small 
group  of  men  whose  collective  removal  would 
have  slopped  our  civilization.  He  is  described 
as  "the  master  builder  of  the  modern  busi- 
ness of  manufacturing  farm  machinery,"  and 
no  man  of  his  kind  ever  better  deserved  the 
careful  biographical  treatment  that  has  now 
been  given  to  him.     The  price  is  $1.50. 


A  Good  Gift  Book. 
A  happy  combination  of  illustration  and 
descriptive  matter  and  one  of  permanent 
reminiscent  value  is  "Around  the  World  with 
the  Battleships,"  by  Roman  J.  Miller,  that 
has  now  been  published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co.,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco.  Captain 
Miller's  "Pictorial  Log,"  with  its  500  photo- 
graphs, has  already  established  his  position  as 
scribe  and  recorder  to  the  voyage,  and  now 
we  have  this  further  volume,  richly  illustrated. 


an.)    with    the   further  attraction   of  bris 
us  narrative.     The  price  is  $1.25. 
McClurt:'-    list     of  is    unusually 

rich  this  year,  nn<I  those  who  prefer  a  per- 
sonal inspection  of  their  Christmas  offerings 
might  do  worse  than  call  at  the  San  Francisco 
branch  of  the  house  in  the  Pacific  Building 
and  see  for  themselves. 


New  Books  Received. 


"Abraham   Lii  Haven    Putnam, 

Litt.    1».      Putnam. 

"Captain   Pete  of   Cortesana,"   by  James 

Wheeler.      Out 

"Lincoln,    Lee,    Grant,"    by   Judge    Emory    Sneer. 
Neale. 

"Moore's   History    of   the    Stales,"    by    Charles    F. 
Moure.      Neale. 

■Old    Man's   Beard  ind  Other  Tales,''  by  G.    M 
Faulding.      Dutton. 

"Power    of     Innocence,"    by    Arthur    J.     Wester 
mayr.       Fenno. 

"Stories  from  the  Operas,"  by  Gladys   1' 
Lippincott 

"Tricks   ami    Illusions,"   by    Will    Goldston.      Dut 
ton. 

-  of  Travel,"  by  Hoi  a-  Neale, 

"The    Art    of    the    Belgian    Galleries,"    by    Kslhcr 
Singleton.      Page. 

"The     Brand,"     by     Tfaerese     lirodertck.       Alice 
Ilarriman    Co. 

"Their     Day     in     Court,"     by     Pcrcival     Pollard. 
Xeale. 

"The   Story   of    the   Negro."   by    looker   T.  Wash- 
ington;   2   vols.      Doubleday,    Page. 

"Things  Seen  in  Holland,"  by  Charles  E.  Roche. 
Button.  4* 

"Vital    Economy."    by    John    II.    Clarke,    M.     D. 
Wessels. 

"William    Fitzhugh    Gordon,"    by    Armistead    C. 
Gordon.      Neale. 


Oil  Heat 

Without  Smoke 

No  matter  how  sensitive  your 
olfactory  nerves  may  be,  or  under 
what  working  conditions  you  en- 
counter the 

PERFECTION 
Oil  Heater 

(Equipped    with    .^mokiless   Device) 

you'll  not  detect  the  slightest  odor  of 
smoke . 


The  Perfection  Oil  Heater  neither  smokes  nor  diffuses  odor.     The  new 

Automatic  Smokeless  Device 

positively  prevents  both.  Repeated  tests  during  its  incipiency  and  develop- 
ment, innumerable  trials  after  it  had  been  pronounced  perfect  by  the  inventor, 
demonstrated  its  utility  and  sure  effectiveness. 

The  wick  cannot  be  turned  up  beyond  the  point  of  its  greatest  effective- 
ness. It  locks  automatically  and  thus  secures  the  greatest  heat-yielding  flame 
without  a  sign  of  smoke  or  smell.    Removed  in  an  instant  for  cleaning. 

Solid  brass  font  holds  4  quarts  of  oil — sufficient  to  give  out  a  glowing  heat 
for  9  hours — solid  brass  wick  carriers — damper  top — cool  handle — oil  indicator. 

Heater  beautifully  finished  in  nickel  or  Japan  in  a  variety  of  styles. 

Every   Dealer    Everywhere.       I  f    Not    At    Yours,    Write    for    Descriptive    Circulir 
to  the  Nearest  Agency  of  the 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 


Practical  Gifts 

f[T  Our  store  is  full  of  the  most  practical  Christmas  gifts 
^U  — the  immense  variety  assures  easy  selecting.  For 
over  forty  years  our  store  has  maintained  a  posit,  oJ 
eminence  among  discriminating  shoppers  as  'lie  most 
satisfactory  establishment  in  which  to  select 
presents.       Never    were    the    displays   so    elal  e,  the 

varietv  so  "Teat. 


Cut  Glass  Chafing 

Dishes 


Exclusive  designs  from 
the  leading  factories. 
Bowls,  Berry  Dishes, 
Vases,  Flower  Baskets, 
etc. 


A  large  assortment  to 
select  from.  Prices,  $4.25, 
$4.75,  $6.00  up. 


Five  o'Clociv 
Kettles 

Make  very  serviceable 
gifts.  They  come  in  brass 
and  copper.  Prices,  $3.00, 
$3.25,  $5.50  up. 


Nathan-Dohrmann  Co. 


Union  Square 


GEARY  AND  STOCKTON  STS. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


December  18,  1909. 


DISCOVERIES. 

(A  short  talk  by  Horace  G.  Piatt  at  the  "Dis- 
coveries" Jinks,  Bohemian  Club,  November  27, 
1909.) 

The  theme  of  this  evening  is  many-sided. 
Like  a  diamond  with  many  facets,  it  glitters 
wherever  the   sunlight  strikes  it. 

To  science,  medicine,  and  surgery  the  mind 
today   turns   when   discoveries   are   mentioned. 

When  the  means  of  transmitting  messages 
along  wires  suspended  in  the  air  or  sub- 
me rged  i n  the  ocean  was  discovered ,  men 
marveled,  but  now  that  lips  can  call  to  lips 
whole  wide  leagues  apart,  and  through  the 
trackless  air  man  can  communicate  with  man 
on  land  or  sea,  verily  is  it  true  that  the 
world  has  become  a  whispering  gallery, 
earth's  remotest  corners  have  been  brought 
together,  and  converse  with  the  stars  no 
longer   seems   Utopian. 

For  centuries  there  was  no  one  but  believed 
that  the  only  escape  from  malaria  and  yel- 
low fever  was  by  flight ;  that  the  only  com- 
petent foe  to  these  diseases  was  cold,  and 
that  some  of  earth's  fairest  regions  must  ever 
remain  the  abodes  of  these  disastrous  plagues, 
and  yet  New  Orleans,  Havana,  Panama,  and 
the  Roman  Campagna  are  today  health  resorts, 
and  lives  innumerable  have  been  saved  be- 
cause of  the  discovery  that  yelW  fever  was 
transmitted  from  one  person  To  another  by 
the   bite   of  a  mosquito. 

The  discoveries  in  surgery  have  almost 
robbed  the  battlefield  of  its  mortality,  and 
many  diseases  of  their  fatal  sting.  The  dis- 
coveries in  anaesthesia  and  antisepsis  are 
more  beneficial  to  mankind  than  would  be  a 
ladder  to  Mars. 

The  theme  reminds  me  that  the  people  of 
this  country  have  for  the  present  a  mania 
for  looking  backwards.  We  have  just  dis- 
covered that  we  have  been  discovered.  A 
little  over  four  hundred  years  ago  Columbus 
discovered  America,  and  yet  we  have  appar- 
ently just  heard  of  it,  as  this  fall,  for  the 
first  time,  we  celebrated  this  event  by  a  na- 
tional holiday.  Two  hundred  years  ago  Hud- 
son discovered  the  river  that  bears  his  name, 
but  New  York  did  not  learn  of  it  until  this 
September.  One  hundred  and  forty  years  ago 
Portola  discovered  our  beautiful  bay,  but  we 
have  been  so  busy  building  and  rebuilding 
our  city  that  it  was  not  until  the  present 
year  that  "most  of  us  learned  that  Portola 
was  the  name  of  a  discoverer,  and  not  that 
of  a  brand  of  California  wine. 

But  there  are  things  beyond  discovery  that 
never  have  been  and  never  will  be  known. 
For  instance,  who  wrote  the  plays  of  Shake- 
speare, who  first  discovered  the  North  Pole, 
and   who   struck   Billy   Patterson? 

Seriously  speaking,  however,  who  can  dis- 
cover the  birthplace  of  Fancy,  or  whence 
comes  the  light  of  Genius?  Who  can  tell  us 
why  the  mind  of  one  man  easily  scales  the 
skies,  and  would  kindle  new  constellations 
there,  while  another's  scarcely  rises  above  the 
worm  that  crawls  along  the  ground?  Who 
can  tell  us  why  one  man  is  brave  and  'mid  shot 
and  shell  would  scale  the  heights  and  plant 
his  country's  banner  there,  while  another  is  a 
coward,  and,  like  a  craven,  sneaks  away  from 
the  contest?  Who  can  discover  why  one  man 
is  kind  and  another  cruel,  why  one  would  il- 
lumine the  world  with  love,  and  another  would 
darken  it  with  hate?  Who  can  discover  the 
secrets  of  the  heart,  or  tell  us  why  two  souls 
should  leap  o'er  intervening  space  to  be  to- 
gether? Who  can  discover  an  anaesthetic  for 
a  broken  heart  or  an  antiseptic  for  a  wicked 
one  ?  Who  can  find  a  way  to  cleanse  the 
world  of  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  un- 
charitableness?  Who  can  discover  the  al- 
chemy that  would  change  wishes  into  horses 
that  beggars  may  ride?  Who  can  track  the 
viewless  winds  and  discover  the  caves  where 
they  rest  when  the  storm  subsides?  Who 
can  discover  a  torch  that  can  rekindle  a  star 
when  its  light  has  gone  out?  Who  can  dis- 
cover a  pathway  from  the  grave  to  the  land 
beyond  the  stars,  or  what  pilot  can  assure 
us  a  safe  entry  for  our  ship  into  the  harbor 
of  immortality?  Who  can  find  out  what  is 
forging  in  the  workshop  of  fate  ? 

These  things  are  undiscoverable  and  never 
will  be  known.  For  them  no  Columbus  sails 
uncharted  seas. 

There  is  a  land  that  is  undiscoverable,  but 
that  is  because  always  it  has  been  known.  It 
is  a  land  that  has  no  physical  boundaries.  It 
is  the  land  of  the  sunrise  and  also  of  the 
sunset.  It  lies  on  this  side  the  horizon,  where 
today  is.  and  it  is  situate  also  beyond  the  hori- 
zon where  rainbows  are  born,  begotten  of 
God's  chromatic  glory.  Its  wide-rolling  plains, 
its  mountains  that  pierce  the  skies,  its  roaring 
rivers  and  babbling  brooks,  are  common  to 
every  continent.  Its  people  speak  every 
tongue,  worship  at  every  shrine,  and  sing  their 
songs  to  the  accompaniment  of  every  harp 
that  ever  was  strung.  Their  only  qualification 
for  citizenship  is  goodfellowship,  their  only 
title  to  leadership  is  genius,  their  greatest 
pride  is  achievement  in  music,  letters,  and  art, 
their  only  culture  is  the  love  of  the  true,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  good,  and  their  common 
heritage  is  that  one  touch  of  nature  that 
makes  the  .vhole  world  kin.  That  land  is 
Bohemia.  No  man  ever  discovered  it,  but 
many  a  ma'i  when  in  Bohemia  has  discovered 
hiir-r'F,  a    J  that,   after  all,  is  life's  greatest 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

On  First  Seeing  the  Ocean. 
And  this  is  the  dreamed-of  wonder! 

This — at  last — is  the  sea! 
P.illows  of  liquid  thunder — 

Vocal    immensity ! 
Put  where  is  the  thrill  of  glory 

Born  of  a  great   surprise? 
This  is  the  old,  old  story; 

These  are  the  ancient  skies. 

Child  of  the  prairie  expanses, 

Often  the  soul  of  me 
Hungered   for  long  sea-glances; 

And  here — at  last — is  the  sea. 
Yon  goes  a  sea-gull   flying: 

There  is  a  sinking  mast; 
This   is    the  ocean    crying! 

This  is  the  rune  of  the  Vast! 

But  out   in  my  mother  country, 

Kver  since  I  was  born, 
This  is  the  song  my  brother  Winds 

Sang  in  the  fields  of  corn. 
And  there,  in  the  purple  midnights 

Sullen  and   ->lill  with   heat. 
This  is  the  selfsame  drone  that  ran 

Over  the  heading  wheat. 
•     — John   G.  Nexhardt,    in    "Man   Song 


Maternity. 

Within    the    crib    that    stands    beside    my    bed 
A  little  form  in  sweet  abandon  lies. 
And   as   I    bend   above,    with    misty    eyes, 

I  know  how   Mary's  heart  was  comforted. 

O  World  of  Mothers!     Blest  are  we  who  know 
The   ecstasy — the  deep,   God-given    thrill — 
That  Mary  felt,  when  all  the  earth  was  still, 

In    the    Judean    starlight,    long    ago. 

— Anne  P.  L.  Field,  in  Putnam's  Magazine. 


Evening  Voluntary. 
A  wreath  of  Turkish   odor  winds 

Among  my  books  in  red  and  gold. 
The    philosophic    spirit    finds 

Peace  through   the   pain  of  growing  old. 

The  warm  blue  perfume  melts  and  fades 
Around  the  glowing  shaft  of  gas; 

And    every    nervelet    that    upbraids 

Takes  comfort  from  the  pangs  that  pass. 

Purer  the   folding  air   repeats 
The  cones  of  smoke  that  upward  slope. 

And  lucid   grows  the  brain  that  beats 
Less  turbid   with  the   pulse  of  hope. 

The  spirals  melt  in   fragrant   mist 

And  through  that  mist  my  books  shine  clear 
Like  life   in    soberer   amethyst, 

The  twilights  of  the    fainting  year. 

Throb,    winding  bells  of  odorous   light! 

Youth  spurns  me  from   its  brilliant  zest; 
But  age  has  yet  its  prime  delight. 

For  thought  survives  and  thought  is  best. 

— Edm u nd   Cosse. 


The  Magicians. 
What  do  we  care  for  sunny  or  wintry  weather. 
Comrades     of     mine,     fair-printed     and     bound     in 
leather? 
Tempests    may    come,    and    thunders    may    crash 

and    clatter, 
Snows  may  descend  and  cover  the  flowers — what 
matter? 
We  make  our  own  fair  days  when  we  get  together. 

Answer  me,    Burns!      Does   this  black    frost   blight 

your    heather? 
Answer    me,    Keats!      Does    your    nightingale    molt 

a    feather? 
Winter,     forsooth!      We     speak,     and     the     robins 

chatter! 

What  do  we  care? 

Comrades   of  mine,    whose    spirits   death   could    not 

tether — 
Ye  are  as  gods,  whose  power  is  constant,   whether 
Rain   falls  or  snows.      You   sing,  and   the   storm- 
clouds    scatter; 
One    little    song,    and    I    hear    the    spring    rains 
patter. 
You    in    the   upper    world,    and    I    in    the    nether — 
What  do  we  care? 

— Cleveland  Leader. 


For  careless  generosity,  Daudet,  the  great 
French  writer,  could  not  be  outclassed  by  any 
man  of  his  time.  At  one  time  he  used  to 
place  on  the  mantelpiece  of  his  study,  at  the 
time  when  he  held  his  weekly  receptions,  a 
bowl  which  was  filled  with  silver  coins.  It 
was  understood  that  if  any  one  of  the  bo- 
hemians  of  letters  who  came  to  see  him 
needed  a  little  financial  assistance  he  could 
go  to  the  bowl  and  help  himself.  The  experi- 
ment naturally  failed.  There  were  those  who 
came  to  the  receptions  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  bowl;  there  were  those  who  put  too  lib- 
eral an  interpretation  on  the  mute  invitation 
extended  to  them.  "I  used  to  see  fellows 
pocketing  the  coins  by  handfuls,"  said  Daudet, 
"and  in  the  end  I  had  to  abandon  the  prac- 
tice." 

The  manuscripts  of  three  of  Meredith's 
novels,  two  of  them  complete,  have  been  pur- 
chased by  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  will  go 
to  New  York,  there  to  enrich  his  great  col- 
lection. They  were  bought  for  $4000,  not 
from  the  estate  of  the  novelist,  but  from  his 
gardener,  Frank  Cole,  to  whom  he  left  them 
as  a  legacy.  This  gardener,  who  had  been  in 
Meredith's  service  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, was  held  in  great  esteem  by  him,  fre- 
quently receiving  autographed  copies  of  his 
books. 


E.   B.   Courvoisier  has  removed  to   No.   431 
Sutter   Street,   near   Powell.      Correct   framing 

a  specialty. 


Phonographs  as  Class-Room  Helps. 
David  Bispham   has  great  faith   in  the  edu- 
cational   value    of    phonographs     and     talking 
machines.     On  this  subject  he  remarks  in  the 
Etude : 

You  may  say  that  it  is  expensive  to  hear 
great  singers,  and  that  you  can  only  attend 
recitals  and  the  opera  occasionally.  If  this 
is  really  the  case  you  still  have  a  means 
of  hearing  singers  which  you  should  not  neg- 
lect. I  refer  to  the  sound,  high-class  repro- 
ducing machines  which  have  grown  to  be  of 
such-  importance  in  vocal  education.  The 
modern  records  are  nothing  short  of  marvel- 
ous, and  my  earnestness  in  this  cause  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  1  have  long  advocated 
the  employment  of  the  sound-reproducing  ma- 
chine in  the  public  schools,  and  have  placed 
the  matter  before  the  educational  authorities 
of  New  York.  I  earnestly  believe  that  one- 
half  an  hour  a  day  should  be  given  to  the 
proper  interpretation  of  musical  masterpieces 
through  the  medium  of  the  sound-reproducing 
machine  in  the  class-room,  and  that  this  half- 
hour  would  be  quite  as  valuable  to  the  little 
ones  as  that  devoted  to  finding  out  how  many 
ounces  of  sugar  there  are  in  ten  and  a  half 
barrels.  Nothing  systematic  has  yet  been  ar- 
ranged for  the  use  of  the  sound-reproducing 
machine  in  the  class-room,  but  I  earnestly  urge 
the  music  teachers  of  this  country,  who  are 
working  for  the  real  musical  development  of 
our  children,  to  take  this  matter  up  in  all 
seriousness.  I  can  assure  them  that  their 
efforts  will  bring  them  rich  dividends  in  in- 
creased interest  in  musical  work  of  their 
pupils. 

A  Household  Criterion. 
For  fifty  years,  at  least,  there  has  been  a 
constant  flow  of  periodical  literature  which 
has  served  to  inspire  and  foster  a  love  for 
the  best  things  written^  Its  form,  its  quan- 
tity, its  accessibility,  as  well  as  its  character, 
have  made  it  most  potent.  It  has  visited 
weekly  or  monthly  almost  every  home,  and 
it  has  been  received  and  valued  as  an  enter- 
tainer and  a  friend,  while  it  has  been  an  edu- 
cator of  positive  force.  Among  the  periodi- 
cals which  have  been  most  prominent  in  this 
beneficent  work  for  a  generation  is  Harper's 
Bazar.  Many  a  mother  has  been  familiar 
with  the  Bazar  from  her  youth,  and  her 
daughters  have  come  to  hold  it  in  as  high 
regard.  It  is  the  best  of  publications  for 
woman  and  the  home,  because  it  is  written, 
compiled,  and  directed  from  knowledge, 
ability,  culture,  and  sympathy.  It  not  only 
deserves,  it  has  won  a  world-wide  apprecia- 
tion. The  December  number  of  the  Bazar 
shows  a  return  to  the  old  and  more  approved 
form,  with  pages  long  and  broad — like  the 
Argonaut.      Its    stories,    pictures,    poems,    and 


household  departments,  are,  as  ever,  most  at- 
tractive and  valuable.  Mark  Twain's  sketch 
of  that  remarkable  child,  Marjorie  Fleming, 
is  alone  worth  a  year's  subscription  to  the 
monthly. 
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FRITZI  SCHEFF. 

By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 

In  one  respect,  "The  Prima  Donna"  is  the 
tie  plus  ultra  of  musical  comedy  shows  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  present  performance  of  it  is. 
The  chorus,  both  lasses  and  lads,  actually 
act.  When  "Pop"  settles  down  to  a  con- 
tentedly garrulous  recital  of  his  amatory  ad- 
ventures, the  group  of  chantcuses  that  good- 
naturedly  set  themselves  to  listening  and 
sympathizing  looked  really  human ;  they 
smiled,  laughed,  or  exchanged  glances  in  the 
right  place.  When  Athenee,  the  combination 
of  diva  and  nightingale,  in  pursuance  of  her 
kind-hearted  plan  to  help  out  the  girl  with 
the  cold,  amazed  and  confounded  both  Pop 
and  her  protege  by  her  brilliant  singing,  the 
grateful  little  beneficiary  listened  with  an  ex- 
pansive smile  of  rapture  and  gratitude. 

This  kind  of  finish  is  noticeable  right 
through  the  performance.  In  the  second  act 
the  chorus  and  some  of  the  principals,  in  the 
guise  of  soldiers,  concert  girls,  and  so  forth, 
are  assembled  in  the  cafe  chantant,  while 
several  of  the  performers  appear  on  the  mimic 
stage  and  trip  through  their  little  turns. 
Signor  Ciucicini,  who  deigns  to  be  a  lambent 
star  of  Italian  opera,  excites  by  his  perform- 
ance the  noisy  animadversion  of  the  cafe  fre- 
quenters in  front  of  the  curtain.  The  signor, 
who  is  excellently  made  up  by  our  old  friend, 
Phil  Branson,  to  look  like  a  spaghetti-devour- 
ing son  of  a  dishwasher  allied  to  an  old  style 
grand  operatic  chorus  girl — or,  rather,  grand- 
mother— gives  an  alleged  aria,  with  frantic 
strainings  of  his  waistcoat  buttons,  and  asth- 
matic yawps  that  sound  like  "Help,  help !" 
The  mimic  audience  in  front  is  enjoying  it- 
self drinking,  joking,  chattering,  flirting. 
Every  one  looked  easy  and  natural.  Sud- 
denly the  alleged  singer  broke  loose.  His 
waistcoat  rode  up,  and  his  voice  fell  down, 
and  joyful  Bedlam  broke  loose  in  the  cafe. 
The  scene,  which  was  one  of  the  best  and 
most  amusing  during  the  entire  performance, 
in  spite  of  John  Hazzard's  very  superior  work 
as  a  comedian,  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  fine 
stage  directorship,  and  shows  that  they  have 
a  gem  with  them  for  a  stage  director,  as,  in- 
deed, is  shown  in  the  whole  performance. 
Every  step  in  the  dance,  every  rearrangement 
of  the  stage  tableaux,  moves  with  the  exacti- 
tude of  perfectly  controlled  machinery. 
There  are  none  of  the  distressing-  signs  of  a 
long  run  noticeable  in  the  delivery  even  of 
the  lesser  performers ;  none  of  that  mechan- 
ically uttered  meaningless  sounding  cackle 
which  is  one  of  the  earmarks  of  an  un- 
naturally prolonged  identification  with  a  role. 
The  distinctness  of  speakers  and  singers  was 
gratifying  to  our  overworked  ears,  which  are 
so  familiar  with  the  sensation  of  floundering 
for  a  ray  of  reason  in  volumes  of  rapidly 
uttered  babble. 

There  is,  however,  only  one  singer  in  the 
company,  all  other  voices  but  that  of  Fritzi 
Scheff  being  quite  unremarkable.  I  began 
counting  up  the  other  night,  and  realized  that 
it  is  some  nine  or  ten  years  since  this  tiny 
sprite  of  coquetry  with  the  remarkably  apt 
name  first  flashed  across  our  dull  Western 
horizon.  And  during  those  years  she  has 
scarcely  sung  a  note  out  of  her  voice.  Save 
for  one  tiny  spot  in  the  whole  performance — 
the  final  note  in  her  final  aria — the  delicious, 
birdlike  voice  was  as  bubblingly  fresh,  as 
joyously  up-welling,  as  sparklingly  clear,  as 
untarnished  by  work  and  wear  as  ever.  It  is 
evident  that  the  little  prima  donna  is  careful. 
She  accepted  an  encore  for  the  aria  already 
referred  to,  but  she  knew  well  that  that  last 
note  was  not  quite  up  to  the  mark,  and  she 
didn't  want  to  accept  it. 

In  the  matter  of  appearance  Fritzi  Scheff 
is  quite  as  alluring,  almost  as  sprite-like,  and 
probably  just  as  pretty  as  ever.  There  is  just 
an  appreciable  layer  of  beautifully  contoured 
flesh  over  her  daintily  finished  little  shape, 
just  perceptible  a  rounder  curve  to  cheeks 
and  chin.  Only  just.  It  does  not  prevent 
her  from  twinkling  around  the  stage  just  as 
airily,  flashing  from  one  place,  from  one 
scene,  to  the  other  with  her  saucy  face, 
her  crisp  utterance,  her  sure,  tiny-footed 
tread,  and  captivating  irresistibly  by  her  dain- 
tily   materialistic    charm. 

Her  role  is  rather  more  interesting  than  is 
generally  found  in  musical  comedy,  for  the 
reason  that  there  is  some  appearance  of  real 
drama  in  plot  and  situation.  There  is  a 
scene  in  which  Athenee  is  entrapped  into  a 
tete-a-tete  with  an  alarmingly  infatuated  ad- 
mirer which  gives  Miss  Scheff  an  opportunity 
to  show  what  a  deft  little  actress  she  is,  and 


how  unerringly  she  can  carry  us  from  the 
light  mood  to  the  serious  one.  There  is  also 
a  pretty  incident  in  the  play — that  of  the 
prima  donna  befriending  the  young  singer 
who  was  endangering  her  voice  by  being  re- 
quired to  sing  with  a  cold — which  appealed 
pleasantly  to  the  sympathies.  And  there 
were  several  brilliant  musical  numbers  which 
afforded  Miss  Scheff  an  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate to  hitherto  uninformed  admirers  that 
she  is  a  grand  operatic  vocalist  and  no  mis- 
take. 

"The  Prima  Donna"  is  a  Henry  Blossom- 
Victor  Herbert  composition,  and  is  witty, 
and.  for  musical  comedy,  almost  wise.  In 
the  first  act,  at  least,  John  Hazzard.  as  Pop, 
the  German  impresario  of  the  cafe  chantant, 
does  first-class  work,  almost  raising  his 
spoken  patter-song  to  the  level  of  bona  fide 
art.  There  are  several  partly  spoken  songs 
of  which  the  joke  is  just  as  much  in  the  or- 
chestral accompaniment  as  anywhere  else, 
for  the  music  is  distinctly  witty.  The  first 
act  is  the  best,  the  second  being  more  given 
over  to  exploiting  the  merry,  merry  show- 
girl than  letting  off  rockets  of  wit  and  wis- 
dom. There  was  a  lot  of  her,  and  she  cer- 
tainly seemed  worth  while.  Not  Solomon  in 
all  his  glory  could  have  shown  a  more  deli- 
cately restrained  splendor  or  a  more  modish 
cut  to  his  clothes,  an-J  the  figure  of  each 
and  every  girl  was  characterized  by  that 
length  of  limb  and  rounded  slenderness  which 
is  the  desideratum  of  the  chorus  girl  who 
yearns  to  "make  good." 

There  were,  of  course,  some  dainty  dances 
in  this  act,  one  of  them  being  rendered  on 
tip-toe  by  a  real  ballet  dancer,  with  the  over- 
developed leg  muscles  of  her  craft.  But  John 
Hazzard  got  some  innings,  too,  and  reached 
the  fountain  of  laughter  in  the  delightfully 
funny  scene  with  the  railway  guide  with  a 
method  that,  again,  awakened  almost  as  keen 
an  appreciation  as  if  it  were  legitimate 
comedy. 

It  is  evident  that  the  performers,  even 
down  to  those  who  give  the  speaking  roles  in 
the  chorus,  have  been  carefully  selected  in 
order  to  preserve  this  general  effect  of  good 
taste  so  well  studied  and  so  successfully  ac- 
complished. No  "chippy"  enunciation  marred 
the   conversation    of  the   tribe  of   singers   and 


society  lights,  and  Katherine  Stewart's  Mar- 
quise was  formidably  high-poised  enough  for 
a   London   dowager. 

*•* 

Queer  aids  to  tired  brains  have  recently 
been  promulgated  by  Sir  T.  Lauder  Brunton. 
whose  theories  may  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows: When  the  brain  is  fagged  it  wants 
blood,  as  a  balloon  wants  gas.  The  simplest 
way  to  satisfy  it  is  to  lower  the  head,  so  that 
the  fatigued  heart  can  pump  the  thought- 
giving  fluid  up  to  the  brain  with  less  labor. 
The  schoolboy,  set  to  write  an  original  com- 
position, lays  his  head  low  on  his  arm,  and 
this  was  the  method  employed  by  Sam  Weller 
when  he  wrote  to  Mary,  the  housemaid. 
Dickens  remarks:  "It  being  always  con- 
sidered necessary  in  such  cases  for  the  writer 
to  recline  his  head  on  his  left  arm,  so  as  to 
bring  his  eyes  as  nearly  as  possible  on  to  a 
level  with  the  paper — a  habit  unquestionably 
of  the  greatest  assistance  to  original  com- 
position !" 


David  Warfield  will  make  his  appearance 
at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  for  two  weeks,  com- 
mencing with  Monday  night,  December  27. 
Under  the  management  of  David  Belasco  he 
will  offer  his  superb  performance  of  "The 
Music  Master,"  the  Charles  Klein  play  which 
is  universally  credited  as  the  most  success- 
ful vehicle  in  which  he  has  yet  appeared. 
The  Warfield  engagement  should  be  a  bril- 
liant success.     Seats  go  on  sale  Thursday. 
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WEEK  BEGINNING  THIS  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 

Matinee  Every  Day 

ORPHEUM  ROAD  SHOW 

Direction   Martin   Beck 

LA  TITCOMB,  "The  Singer  on  Horseback"; 
IDA  O'DAV,  in  "A  Bit  of  Old  Chelsea":  "A 
NIGHT  IN  A  MONKEY  MUSIC  HALL," 
presented  by  Maud  Rochez;  MELVILLE  and 
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FRITZI  SCHEFF 

In  Charles  Dillingham's  production  of  the  light 

opera  triumph 

THE  PRIMA  DONNA 

By  Henry  Blossom  and  Victor  Herbert 

Seats:    $2.00  to    50c 

Dec.    27— DAVID    WARFIELD,     in     "THE 

MUSIC  MASTER." 
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50   people   in  the  cast.      The  rday  that 

impresses   all    America. 

Nights  and    Saturday   matinee,   25c   to    $1.50. 

Thursday  matinee,  50c  and  75c.     Seats  on  sale 

at  the  theatre  and    Emporium. 
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York-Chicago     run. 
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at   the   theatre  and    Emporium. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

What  different  ideas  we  all  have  of  re- 
form, and  how  peculiarly  this  is  true  of 
divorce  reform.  In  America  this  is  a  ques- 
tion of  some  magnitude  and  there  is  a  gen- 
eral feeling  that  "something  ought  to  be  done" 
to  persuade  a  little  more  constancy  into  those 
who  have  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  a 
certain  course  of  action  and  who  take  quite 
a  different  course  as  soon  as  they  feel  so 
inclined.  These  many  somethings  that  "ought 
to  be  done"  are  usually  labeled  as  Reform  of 
the  Divorce  Laws,  and  they  are  all  directed 
to  the  same  end.  But  happening  to  see  a  pre- 
cisely similar  heading  in  an  English  news- 
paper, and  being  naturally  drawn  toward  fel- 
low-sufferers, we  find  io  our  surprise  that 
reform  in  England  means  something  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  reform  in  America. 
Here  in  America  we  are  afflicted  with  a  super- 
fluity of  divorce  and  we  want  to  reform  it 
away.  The  English  have  a  paucity  of  divorce, 
and  so  their  idea  of  reform  is  to  have  easier 
divorces  and  more  of  them. 

The  English  reformers,  it  seems,  are  solici- 
tous for  the  poor,  and  they  see  no  reason  why 
the  blessings  of  civilization  should  be  denied 
to  them.  They  have  only  one  divorce  court 
for  the  whole  country  over  there,  and  only 
judges  of  special  training  and  experience  can 
be  trusted  to  separate  those  whom  "God  has 
joined."  Naturally  enough,  the  proceeding  is 
a  costly  one,  so  costly,  indeed,  that  divorce 
is  a  perquisite  of  the  rich.  Why  should  the 
poor  man  and  the  poo,r  woman  be  denied? 

The  English  opponents  of  "reform"  have 
their  reply  ready  cut  and  dried.  They  say 
that  you  can  not  deny  what  has  not  been 
demanded,  and  that  poor  persons  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  wish  to  be  divorced.  They  are  too 
busy  to  quarrel  and  much  too  busy  for  the 
kind  of  intrigue  that  ends  in  the  divorce  court. 
And  there  you  are. 


Newspaper  reporters  usually  fall  into  a 
thoughtless  misuse  of  adjectives  when  they 
encounter  an  unusual  action.  That  an  action 
is  unusual  is  proof  positive  that  it  is  repre- 
hensible or  the  result  of  mental  unbalance, 
because  whatever  is  unlike  ourselves  is  neces- 
sarily the  result  of  an  eccentricity  that  is 
probably  vicious.  For  example,  why  should 
the  scribes  break  out  into  a  frenzy  of  adjec- 
tival profanity  because  a  young  American  mil- 
lionaire leaving  Liverpool  for  the  proud  land 
of  his  birth  thought  fit  to  throw  showers  of 
gold  coins  among  the  porters  upon  the  landing 
stage?  Why  should  they  exhaust  the  narrow 
resources  of  their  language  in  describing  the 
action  as  prodigal,  eccentric,  spendthrift,  and 
insane  ? 

It  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  was  a  per- 
fectly sane  and  sober  effort  to  buy  the  only 
thing  of  value  to  this  pprticular  millionaire — 
a  sensation.  Was  there  anything  else  upon 
earth  that  he  lacked?  Why,  then,  should  he 
not  do  what  all  the  rest  of  us  do  when  we 
can  afford  it  and  buy  what  he  most   needed? 

And  what  a  sensation.  Short  of  tossing  a 
plump  martyr  to  a  cage  of  starving  lions  there 
could  be  nothing  like  it.  Here  is  a  young 
man  with  a  plethora  of  the  commodity  for 
which  other  men  are  famishing  with  a  fierce 
ache.  To  him  gold  coins  meant  no  more  than 
an  unwelcome  weight  in  his  pocket  or  a  mis- 
placed crease  in  his  immaculate  coat.  On  the 
other  side  is  a  gang  of  men  who  can  be 
thrown  into  a  mad  ecstasy  of  delirium,  re- 
freshing to  see  and  delightful  to  remember, 
by  a  mere  movement  of  the  hand,  by  the  mere 
throwing  away  of  a  nuisance.  So  far  from 
looking  upon  this  young  man  as  a  profligate, 
we  must  regard  him  as  an  epicurean  philoso- 
pher, and  one  of  so  delicate  a  palate  as  to 
respond  only  to  the  finer  stimuli  of  life. 

The  reporter,  after  indulging  in'  a  plunge 
bath  of  platitude,  finishes  up  by  saying  that 
millionaires  do  not  usually  throw  money  away 
like  this,  and  that  certainly  Mr.  Andrew  Car- 
negie, who  was  a  fellow-passenger,  never  does 
such  a  thing.  Millionaires,  it  is  true,  are  not 
addicted  to  this  form  of  entertainment.  They 
lack  the  imagination.  Their  pleasures  are 
more  often  limited  by  the  capacity  of  their 
stomachs,  by  their  inability  to  wear  more 
than  one  suit  of  clothes  at  a  time,  or  to 
sit  upon  more  than  one  chair.  Least  of  all 
shall  we  charge  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  with 
tendencies  of  this  kind.  But  if  it  had  been 
possible  to  affix  a  permanent  stone  tablet  to 
that  group  of  struggling,  sweating  men  upon 
the  Liverpool  landing,  Mr.  Carnegie  would  not 
have  missed  the  opportunity  of  providing  the 
next  generation  with  a  question  that  will 
then  become  tiresome — "Who  the  devil  was 
Andrew  Carnegie?" 


By  the  way,  Anna  A.  Rogers  has  written  a 
book  called  "Why  American  Marriages  Fail." 
It  is  an  ingeniously  feminine  title,  because  it 
assumes  our  assent  to  a  proposition  to  which 
we  do  not  assent.  The  gifted  authoress  has 
the  ex  tino  disce  o mites  habit  rather  badly, 
for  unless  we  are  mistaken  it  was  she  who 
wrote  an  article  recently  upon  the  placid  as- 
sumption t'tat  all  American  girls  who  marry 
foreigners  are  title  hunters  and  that  all  for- 
eigners who  marry  American  girls  are  fortune 
nunrero. 

■?.     i  .igers    means,    of    course,    that    some 
nnrriages  fail,  just   as  some  black- 


birds are  white  and  some  lambs  are  born  with 
five  legs.  Instead  of  asking  why  American 
marriages  fail,  she  should  have  asked  why 
some  American  marriages  fail,  and  she  might 
have  still  further  amended  her  title  by  omit- 
ting the  word  American  and  confining  herself 
to  the  simple  inquiry,  "Why  Some  Marriages 
Fail?"  These  amendments  are  offered  to  the 
second  edition  without  charge. 

But  in  spite  of  an  illogical  title,  Mrs. 
Rogers  has  something  to  say  that  is  worthy 
of  attention.  She  gives  us  three  reasons  for 
the  failure  that  she  deplores,  and  she  puts 
the  best  of  the  three  into  the  third  place. 
Women,  we  are  told,  have  lost  the  art  of 
giving  and  have  replaced  it ,  by  a  highly  de- 
veloped receptive  faculty.  In  other  words, 
they  have  become  selfish. 

The  feminine  apologist  naturally  steps  to 
the  front  and  asks,  What  about  men  ?  But 
that  is  no  answer  at  all.  The  complaint  is 
not  that  women  are  selfish,  but  that  they  have 
become  selfish  ;  that  they  have  changed.  Now 
men  have  not  changed.  They  are  just  as 
selfish  as  they  always  were,  but  they  are  now 
missing  from  women  something  to  which  they 
have  been  used — unselfishness,  a  desire  to  live 
in  the  lives  "of  others,  a  desire  to  be  indis- 
pensable through  service.  And  let  it  be  fur- 
ther pointed  out  that  whereas  women  have 
a  vastly  greater  power  for  unselfishness  than 
men,  so  also  have  they  an  immensely  larger 
capacity  for  selfishness.  Even  the  most  selfish 
man  has  a  certain  large  toleration  born  of 
contact  with  others  and  the  rough  give  and 
take  of  the  world,  but  the  modern  woman  who 
has  been  pampered  and  petted  into  selfish- 
ness can  carry  that  vice  to  a  point  of  refined 
and  delicate  and  sublimated  brutality  quite 
out  of  reach  of  the  man.  When  a  woman  has 
once  surrendered  the  attributes  of  unselfish 
service  that  make  her  divine,  she  is  on  the 
road  to  a  depth  of  self-worship  beyond  the 
reach  of  anything  else  upon  the  earth  or  un- 
der the  earth. 

Mrs.  Rogers  describes  for  us  the  kind  of 
woman  that  she  means,  and  we  all  know  the 
feverish,  hectic  type  that  she  paints.  It  is 
during  the  shopping  hours,  and  of  course 
shopping  has   no   reference  to   buying. 

From  counter  to  counter  they  go,  fingering, 
pricing,  commenting,  passing  on,  hour  after  hour. 
Sometimes  an  ice-cream  soda  in  the  basement  is 
their  only  lunch,  followed  by  a  complete  rear- 
rangement of  hair  in  the  "ladies'  parlor";  then  a 
slow  stroll  through  the  "art  department,"  and 
they  remark  casually  to  any  one  who  will  listen, 
"Well,  I  guess  it's  about  time  to  go  home!"  One 
involuntarily  wonders  about  that  "home" !  These 
facts  are  true  of  tens  of  thousands  of  our  women 
in  every  city  in  the  Union;  and  much  travel  has 
failed  to  discover  their  exact  equivalent  any- 
where   else  in   the   world. 

These  are  the  women  of  the  middle  class. 
With  the  higher  class  it  is  the  same,  only 
more   so : 

They  crowd  the  smarter  shops,  bent  on  the 
American  worship  of  "everything  ready-made"; 
matinees  are  packed  with  solidly  feminine  au- 
diences. The  hair-dressers',  the  manicurists',  the 
cafes  at  lunch-time,  are  full  to  overflowing  with 
women — extravagant,     idle,    self-centred. 

What  shall  we  say  of  them,  except  that 
they  constitute  a  new  sex  by  the  filtering  out 
of  all  that  mysterious  inner  loveliness  that 
we  worshiped  ?  And  what  consolation  shall 
we  find  except  that  they  are  still  a  minority 
and  that  they  represent  a  phase  that  is  ugly 
but  transient  ? 


Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  judge  who  is 
called  upon  to  settle  the  quarrels  between 
ladies  and  dressmakers  and  to  determine 
whether  bills  should  or  should  not  be  paid. 
If  the  suffragettes  only  knew  their  business, 
which  they  don't  and  never  will,  what  capital 
they  could  make  of  a  legal  system  that  inter- 
poses a  mere  man,  helpless,  ignorant,  and  de- 
fenseless, between  two  litigants,  both  of  them 
women  who  are  in  each  other's  hair,  meta- 
phorically speaking,  over  the  question  of  the 
fit   of  a   dress. 

A  report  of  one  of  these  pitiable  farces 
comes  from  the  East.  The  lady  would  not 
pay  the  bill  because  she  said  the  dress  was 
constructed  upon  different  lines  to  those  with 
which  nature  had  endowed  her.  It  was  a 
second  hearing  and  the  judge  in  despair  or- 
dered one  of  the  court  officers  to  go  out  into 
the  highways  to  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  a  yard 
measure  and  then  and  there  to  measure  the 
waist  of  the  dress.  It  was  found  to  be  the 
same  as  the  actual  waist  measurement  unsus- 
piciously furnished  by  the  customer  herself 
at  the  first  hearing.  "How  is  this?"  asked 
the  maddened  judge.  "When  I  myself  saw 
the  dress  tried  on  yesterday  there  was  quite 
a  gap  and  various  white  garments  of  which 
I  do  not  even  know  the  name  were  distinctly 
visible.  If  the  dress  is  of  the  right  circum- 
ference why  were  those  garments  visible?" 
Then  illumination  came  to  him,  perhaps  with 
the  recollection  of  marital  midnight  seances. 
"You  women,"  he  said  in  rendering  judg- 
ment, "know  how  to  change  your  shapes  at 
will  and  you  use  your  knowdedge  to  the  cir- 
cumvention of  justice.  Of  what  use  is  it  to 
complain  to  me  that  a  dress  does  not  fit  when 
you  can  make  it  fit  or  not  just  as  you  please 
by  a  rearrangement  of  latitude  and  longitude 
and  an  impious  tampering  with  the  human 
equator."  Then  the  lady  who  had  lost  her 
case  dissolved  in  tears  and  became  exceeding 


moist,  in  fact  a  "demmed,  damp,  unpleasant 
person,"  as  Mr.  Mantilini  would  have  said. 
She  denied  that  she  padded  herself,  and  if 
the  judge  believed  that  she  did  would  he  come 
down  and  see  for  himself.  No,  the  judge 
would  not.  He  would  be — the  exact  word 
was  inaudible — if  he  would,  and  the  court 
rose  upon  tears  and  lamentations,  outraged 
innocence,  and  that  form  of  feminine  triumph 
that  the  fair  sex  finds  it  so  hard  to  bear. 


Every  soldier  who  took  part  in  the  French 
campaign  against  Morocco  will  receive  a 
medal,  and  upon  one  side  of  that  medal  will 
be  the  profile  of  Mile.  Fernando  Dubois,  the 
favorite  actress  "of  the  Opera  Comique. 

Truly  the  French  are  great  people.  Having 
imagination,  they  refrained  from  presenting 
their  soldiers  with  the  image  of  an  eminently 
respectable  president  whose  graces  of  head 
and  heart  may  be  unquestioned,  but  whose  ex- 
terior is  not  of  the  beauty  called  classic.  Now 
here  is  an  example  that  other  nations  might 
well  follow.  Why  should  so  many  of  our 
coins  and  postage  stamps  bear  the  effigies  of 
men,  however  great  those  men  may  have 
been?  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  we  do 
not  love  those  men  for  their  faces — heaven 
forbid,  and  if  we  must  commemorate  our  his- 
tory upon  our  coins  and  postage  stamps,  why 
not  choose  women  for  the  purpose  ?  There 
is  hardly  a  man  anywhere  who  does  not  know 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  that  he  is  an  ugly  brute, 
and   his  only  consolation   is  in  the  conviction 


I  that  other  men  are  si  ill  uglier.  We  exhaust 
our  artistic  ability  in  the  effort  to  make 
1  beautiful  designs  for  public  use,  but  there  is 
I  no  border,  nor  margin,  nor  arrangement  that 
can  compensate  for  the  male  face  that  accom- 
panies it.  Let  us  compliment  our  heroes 
through  their  wives,  or  their  daughters,  or 
their  second  female  cousins  once  removed. 
Let  us  have  women's  heads  where  now  we 
have  men's,  let  us  substitute  beauty  for  the 
beast.  And  when  once  the  principle  is  ad- 
mitted, let  us  carry  it  to  its  ultimate.  This 
age,  let  us  say,  is  so  great  that  we  print  a 
special  postage  stamp  bearing  the  head  of  the 
most  beautiful  woman  that  we  can  find.  The 
idea  is  so  absorbing  that  we  are  almost  per- 
suaded to  be  suffragettes. 


One  of  the  comic  papers  of  Berlin  prints  a 
cartoon  under  the  caption,  "An  Orchestra  of 
the  Future,"  which  includes,  besides  the  con- 
ventional instruments,  bells  of  all  kinds,  a 
pavement  pounder,  steam  whistles,  grind- 
stones, a  "thunder  machine,"  a  cannon,  a  dog, 
a  cat,  and  near  the  group  of  drums  children 
of  various  ages  waiting  to  be  spanked.  I  he- 
cat  is  made  to  yowl  by  a  member  of  the  or- 
chestra, who  brings  the  animal's  tail  in  un- 
pleasant contact  with  a  clothes  wringer,  and 
the  dog  to  bark  by  having  his  caudal  ex- 
tremity stepped  upon.  "All  this  may  be 
expected,"  is  said  in  explanation,  "when  we 
see  the  novelties  introduced  by  the  modern 
musicians." 
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HOLIDAY  OFFERING 

EXTRAORDINARY  SALE 

1SOO  Oriental  Rugs 

At  Unprecedented  Reductions 

saving  to     r)CGL 

PURCHASERS  Z<*J  /O  tO 

To    Reduce    Our    Immense    Stock    Before    Inventory 

An  Oriental  Rug  is  a  most  Appropriate,  Acceptable 
and  Lasting  Christmas  Gift.  Purchases  made  now 
will  be  held  for  delivery  Christmas  Week. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  FROM  $10.00  UPWARDS 
EVERY  RUG  CARRIES  OUR   USUAL  GUARANTEE 

W.    &    J.    SLOANE 

216-228   SUTTER   STREET 

Also  New  York  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


WINTER  TRAVEL 

a  comfort  and  delight  via  the 

SUNSET 
ROUTE 

Between  San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans 
by  way  of  Los  Angeles  and  El  Paso 


Oil-burning    locomotives — No    soot — No    cinders. 

Over  the  road  of  a  thousand  wonders. 

One-hundred-mile  ride  along  the  ocean  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Through  South- 
ern California  Orange  Groves — Rice,  cotton  and  sugar  fields  of  Texas  and 
Louisiana.     Picturesque  bayous — the  Teche — Land   of  Evangeline. 

Through  drawing-room  sleepers — berths,  sections,  drawing-rooms.  Dining,  par- 
lor and  observation  car  service.     Steam  heated  and  electric  lighted  throughout. 

Through  tourist  car  service  to  New  Orleans,  Washington,  Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis   and    Chicago. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

Flood  Building  Market  St.  Ferry  Depot 

Third  and  Townsend  Sts.  Depot 

Broadway  and  Thirteenth  Sts.     -    Oakland 


December  18,  1909. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  miller  noted  for  his  keeness  in  money 
matters  was  in  a  boat  trying  his  best  to  get 
across  the  stream  which  drove  his  mill.  The 
stream  was  in  flood  and  he  was  taken  past  the 
spot  at  which  he  wanted  to  land,  and  the 
boat  was  upset.  His  wife  ran  along  the  side 
of  the  stream  crying  for  help,  when  she  was 
brought  up  by  her  husband,  yelling  out:  "If 
I'm  drowned,  Maggie,  dunnot  forget  flour's 
gone  up  two   shillings   a   sack." 


A  keen  golfer,  but  middling  player,  who 
was  paying  his  annual  visit  to  a  certain  sea- 
side course,  remarked  to  his  caddie :  "By 
the  way,  "i  played  a  rcund  with  Tom  Mc- 
Gregor the  last  time  I  was  here.  Grand 
player,  McGregor !"  "Aye,"  said  the  caddie. 
"but  ye  could  bate  McGregor  noo."  "Do  you 
think  so?"  exclaimed  the  gratified  visitor, 
well  aware  of  the  McGregor's  prowess. 
"Aye."  drawled  the  caddie ;  "McGregor's 
deid." 


He  wants  the  wedding  to  be  on  Saturday." 
"Well,  can't  you  get  him  to  postpone  the  mar- 
riage just  a  little  till  I  can  get  another 
maid?"  "Well,  ma'am,  I'd  like  to  oblige  you, 
but,  ye  see,  I  don't  feel  well  enough  ac- 
quainted to  ask  him  to  do  that." 


*^*>|fr)jp^1M^**^^*»Mr*^^*»lK«%^^ 


Dining  as  honored  guest  with  the  governors 
was  Private  John  Allen  of  Mississippi,  whose 
very  whimsical  way  of  saying  things  makes 
people  smile.  He  told  himself  what  happened 
when  he  was  once  called  on  to  speak.  "I 
got  up  and  said,"  explained  Private  Allen, 
"that  I  came  with  the  understanding  that  I 
was  not  to  speak  during  this  trip.  Then 
some  one  cried  from  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  'Yes,  and  I  came  with  the  same  un- 
derstanding.' " 

He  evidently  had  the  making  of  a  hero  in 
him,  but  he  was  discovered  helpless,  floun- 
dering in  a  water-trough,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  timely  advent  of  a  policeman  he 
assuredly  would  have  been  drowned.  When 
the  policeman  seized  him  by  the  slack  of  his 
trousers  and  his  coat  collar,  however,  and 
attempted  to  lift  him  from  the  trough,  he 
resisted  vigorously.  "Shay,  ofnsher,"  he  sput- 
tered, "you  save  the  women  an'  children ;  I 
can   look   after  myself." 


While  passing  by  an  cld-fashioned  inn  the 
tourists  were  attracted  by  an  ancient  bag- 
piper, who  was  tooting  atrocious  sounds 
through  an  instrument  that  was  both  dilapi- 
dated and  squeaky.  "Great  Jericho,  Sandy!" 
exclaimed  one  in  desperation.  "Why  don't 
you  have  your  bagpipes  repaired'"  And  the 
old  man  ceased  playing  and  looked  up  in 
astonishment.  "Havers,  mon,  ye  dinna  un- 
derstand. If  ma  bagpoipes  wor  in  good  tune 
the  inn  mon  winna  give  ma  two  shillings  to 
move   on."  ^^^^ 

It  was  at  a  dinner  party.  The  bright  young 
man  sat  next  to  the  young  woman  with  beau- 
tiful arms  and  neck.  The  fair  companion  sud- 
denly exhibited  signs  ot  nervousness.  Two 
of  his  best  jokes  passed  unnoticed.  Her  face 
wore  a  look  of  alarm.  "I  am  in  misery,"  she 
said.  "In  misery?"  echoed  the  man.  "Yes. 
I  was  vaccinated  the  other  day,  and  it  has 
taken  beautifully.  I  can  almost  scream,  it 
hurts  so."  The  young  man  looked  at  the 
beautiful  arms;  no  signs  there.  "Why, 
where  were  you  vaccinated?"  he  asked  sur- 
prisedly.  "In  Boston,"  she  said,  the  smile 
chasing  away  the  look  of  pain. 


The  budding  playwright  was  reading  his 
latest  creation  to  a  party  of  friends,  but  as 
he  plodded  through  the  second  act  he  heard 
an  odd  sound  and  looked  up,  to  see  one  of 
his  audience  asleep  and  breathing  heavily.  He 
was  greatly  annoyed.  "Sir,"  he  said,  "sir, 
wake  up.  You  might  remember  that  I  am 
reading  this  play  to  the  company  in  order  to 
get  its  opinion.  How  can  a  man  who  is 
asleep  give  an  opinion?"  "How?"  said  the 
drowsy  one,  with  a  yawn.  "Easily  enough. 
Sleep  is  an  opinion." 


Thomas  Nelson  Page,  in  the  smoking-room, 
criticised  trenchantly  the  work  of  a  popular 
novelist.  "This  man,"  declared  Mr.  Page, 
"has  no  idea  of  precision.  He  doesn't  say 
what  he  means  ;  he  circles  about  his  mean- 
ing, about  and  about  it ;  never  once  hitting 
it  off.  He  is  like  a  young  soldier  in  the 
Philippines  whom  a  nurse  told  me  about. 
She  nursed  the  lad  through  a  fever.  On  his 
recovery  he  thanked  her  like  this :  'Thank 
you  very  much,  ma'am,  fer  yer  kindness.  I 
sha'n't  never  forgit  it.  If  ever  there  was  a 
fallen    angel,   you're   one.'  " 


A  Durham  farmer  was  traveling  to  London 
to  consult  a  lawyer,  when  the  fear  struck  him 
that  he  had  left  certain  important  papers  be- 
hind. He  made  a  hurried  search  of  his  bag. 
"If  I  did  leave  those  papers,"  he  remarked, 
"I'm  a  fool!"  The  search  proceeded,  and  a 
moment  later  he  said:  "I  believe  it'll  turn 
out  I'm  a  fool !"  Just  as  he  was  examining 
the  last  bundle  of  papers  he  exclaimed : 
"Well,  I'll  bet  I'm  a  fool."  A  man  on  the 
other  side  of  the  compartment  lowered  his 
newspaper  for  a  moment  and  said,  slowly  and 
deliberately:  "Oblige  me,  sir,  by  laying  a 
little  money  that  same  way  for  me." 


In  1747  Mr.  John  Brown  was  invited 
become  the  pastor  of  a  church  at  Hingham. 
There  was  but  one  opponent  to  his  settle- 
ment, a  man  whom  Mr.  Brown  .won  over  by  a 
stroke  of  good  humor.  He  asked  for  the 
grounds  of  his  opposition.  "I  like  your  per- 
son and  your  manner,"  was  the  reply,  "but 
your  preaching,  sir.  I  disapprove."  "Then," 
said  Mr.  Brown,  "we  are  agreed.  I  do  not 
like  my  preaching  very  well  myself,  but  how 
great  a  folly  it  is  for  you  and  me  to  set  up 
our  opinion  against  that  of  the  whole  parish." 
The  force  of  tins  reasoning  appealed  to  the 
man,  and  he  at  once  withdrew  his  objections. 


we  know 


The  family  festivals  of  one  nation  need  ex- 
plaining to  the  citizens  of  another.  So  it 
was  at  a  recent  golden  wedding  announced 
to  be  celebrated  in  an  English  country  house 
where  there  was  a  French  guest.  The  thing 
is  not  unknown  in  France,  but  it  is  there 
called  a  jubilee.  He  asked  therefore  what  the 
golden  wedding  might  mean.  "It  means,"  said 
his  English  friend,  not  without  emotion,  "that 
these  two  people  have  lived  together,  in  hap- 
piness and  affection,  for  fifty  long  years." 
"Ah,  yes,"  cried  the  alien,  "I  understand  per- 
fectly; and  now  they  are  to  be  married,  eh?" 


A  London  clothier  was  never  known  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  didn't  have  anything  a 
possible  customer  might  ask  for.  One  day  a 
customer  entered  the  shop  and  asked  if  he 
had  any  trousers  made  especially  for  one- 
legged  men.  "Certainly,"  replied  the  mer- 
chant. "What  kind  do  you  want?"  "Dress 
pants,"  said  the  man.  "The  best  you've  got." 
Hurrying  into  the  rear  of  the  shop,  the  enter- 
prising merchant  snatched  a  pair  of  trousers 
and  snipped  off  the  right  leg  with  a  pair  of 
shears.  Hastily  turning  under  the  edges  he 
presented  them  to  the  customer.  "That's  the 
kind  I  want.  What's  the  price?"  "Thirty 
shillings."  "Well,  give  me  a  pair  with  the 
left  leg  off."  A  month  later  the  clothier  was 
pronounced   convalescent. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

There,  Litlle  Lamb. 
There,    little  lambs,    don't   cry! 
We  have  sheared  your  wool, 
But    we've  let  you  go. 
And  the   fleece  will  grow. 
And   you  will   come  again  by  and   by. 

— New  York   World. 


Sheer  Bravado. 
Thrice  welcome,  deadly  mincemeat  pie. 

No  other  pie  can  beat  you. 
Although   not  yet  prepared  to  die, 
In  spite  of  that  I'll  eat  you! 

— Birmingham  Age-Herald. 


The  Emotional  Thirteen. 
A  girl    from   St.   Louis,    Mo., 
Was    seized   with   a   terrible    fo., 
She  killed   abiv.it  three, 
Rut   got   off    SCOt   free, 
For   her  looks   made  a   hit    with    the  jo. 

— Columbia  Jester. 


An  English  lady  who  visited  Chicago  re- 
lates how  her  maid,  who  accompanied  her, 
«|uickly  became  imbued  with  the  desire  to 
become  Mrs.  Somebody.  One  morning  she 
appeared  before  her  mistress  and,  with  glow- 
ing eyes,  announced  that  she  had  named  the 
day  and  would  become  a  wife  at  the  end  of 
the  week.  "Are  you  going  back  home,  then?" 
the  lady  asked.  "Oh,  no,  ma'am:  it's  an 
American  gentleman,"  replied  the  maid. 
"But."  remonstrated  her  mistress,  "we've  only 
been    here    a    fortnight."      "That's   no    matter. 


Transportation. 
If  all  our  cars  were  motor  cars 

Encumbering  the  land. 
And  shooting  by  like  shooting  stars, 

We'd   have  nowhert  to  stand. 

If    all    our    plains    were    aeroplanes 

Sweeping    the    curving   sky. 
The   railroads   might   sidetrack   their    trains 

Or  put   on   wings  and    fly. 

In    many    ways,    in    many   things, 

God's   wisdom    lie    reveals: 
To  some  men   He  hath   given   wings, 

And    others — they  have  wheels. 

— Canadian   Courier. 


Cause  for  Pause. 
Your   eyes    are    the   bonniest    blue,    dear. 

Your  features  and   figure  are  fine, 
Your    heart— ah.    I    know    'twould    be    true,    dea 

Should  I  say  to  you:     "Darling,  be  mine." 

But,    alas!    there's   a    Frightening   fear,    dear, 
That   will   not  allow   me  to  speak. 

You  arc  spending  a  thousand   a  year,  dear; 
I    am    making    twelve    dollars    a   week. 

— The   Club-Fcllozv. 
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HUNTER 
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RYE 


THE  HIGHEST  TYPE  OF  WHIS- 
KEY EXCELLENCE,  PURITY 
AND  FLAVOR,  THE  CONNOIS- 
SEUR'S    FIRST    CHOICE 


HENRY  CAMPE  &  CO..  Inc., 

Distributors  for  California  and  Nevada, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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"What    makes    you    think    she    will 
you  ?"      "She's    married    other    men  !"— 


marry 
Truth. 


Hirschman  &  Co. 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths.  Now  at  220  Grant 
Avenue  with  a  greatly  increased  selection  in 
all  departments. 


The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 

N.  E.  cor.  Pine  and  Sansome  Streets 

CAPITAL $4,000,000 

SURPLUS 1,350,000 

Sig  Greenebaum,  President;  H.  Fleishhacker, 
Vice-President  and  Manager;  Jos.  Friedlander, 
Vice-President ;  C.  F.  Hunt,  Vice-President ; 
R.  Altschul,  Cashier;  A.  Hochstein,  Assistant 
Cashier;  F.  E.  Beck,  Assistant  Cashier;  I. 
Stcinhart,   Chairman  of  Finance  Committee. 


PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC 
PACIFIC  TEL.  AND  TEL. 

BONDS 

COMMON  AND  PREFERRED  STOCK 

SUTRO  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1858 

412  MONTGOMERY  ST. 


J.  C.WILSON 

MEMBER 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

THE  STOCK  AND  BOND  EXCHANGE  of  S.   F. 

CORONADA 

Cor.  Loma  and  Orange  Ave. 

Mills  Building  Hotel  Alexandra 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS    ANGELES 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

(THE  GERMAN    BANK) 
Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 

526   California  Street,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed    Capital     $1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..      1.000,000.00 
Reserve  and   Contingent    Funds..      1,504,498.68 

Deposits  June  30,   1909 36,793,234.04 

Total    Assets    39,435,681.38 

Officers— President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President, 
Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  As- 
sistant Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary, 
George  Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H. 
Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen.  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,  Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer,    Manager, 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

.  S.  Assets $2,184,632 

Surplus 726,218 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT 

1004  MERCHANTS'  EXCHANGE 

SAN   FRANCISCO 
J.  Kenny,  W.  L.  W.  Mille», 

Manager  Assistant  Manager 


Eslablishtd  1857 

ALEXANDER   & 


!"    EsfMM  1857    A™"E-°°"'E" 
DOWELL 

Attorneys  at  Law 
Solicitors  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign 

PATENTS 

918  F  Street,  N.  W-,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Expert   opinions   as    to   validity   and    infrincemeni    of 
paienis  and  lilieaiion  relatinc  lo  same.     Our  book  of  in- 


rench  Savings 


Bank 


108  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 

Paid-up    Capital    $    600,000 

Total    Assets    4,270,800 

Strictly    a    Savings    Bank.      Open    Saturday 
Evening  from  7  to  8:30 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legatlet,  1st  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
2d  Vice-President:  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  P. 
A.    Bergerot,    Attorney. 

Directors — N.  C.  Babin,  J.  A.  Bergerot, 
Charles  Carpy,  Arthur  Legallet,  G.  Beleney,  H. 
de  St.  Seine,  J.  M.  Dupas,  Leon  Bocqueraz,  J. 
E.  Artigues,  J.  S.  Godeau,  John  Ginty,  O.  Bozio. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

The  French-American  Bank  is  located  in  the 
same   building. 


Byron 

Hot  Springs 

One  of  the  world's  most  curative  springs, 
2^3  hours  from  San  Francisco;  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's best  hotels  and  a  delightful  place  for 
rest  and  recreation.  See  Southern  Pacific  In- 
formation Bureau,  James  Flood  Building,  any 
S.  P.  Agent,  or  Peck-Judah.  789  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  or  553  S,  Spring  St.,  Los  An- 
geles, or  address  manager,  Byron  Hot  Springs. 
California. 


EGYPT 

The   NILE 
PALESTINE 

For  information  and  tickets 
by  the  best  routes,  consult 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

32  Powell  St.,  San  Francisco 


THE  CITIZENS'  ALLIANCE  OF  SAN 
Francisco,  920  Merchants'  Exchange  Building, 
calls  the  attention  of  the  public  to  their  Free 
Labor  Bureaus  located  at  No.  170  Turk  St., 
San  Francisco,  and  804  Broadway,  Oakland. 
All  classes  of  male  help  furnished  absolutely 
free  both   to   employer  and  employee. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-110   Sutter  St.  French   Bank  Bid? 


N.  W.  HALSEY  &  CO.,  bankers 

BONDS 


DEALERS  IN 
HIGH  GRADE 


LIST  ON 
APPLICATION 


NEW  YORK 
49  Wall  St. 


PHILADELPHIA 

1429  Chestnut  St. 


CHICAGO 

152  Monroe  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

424   California  St. 


BONESTELL  &  CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to  124  First  Street,  corner  Minna, 

San    Francisco. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  sc-ciai  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

A  slight    lull    in    the   gayeties   of   the   season  has 
been    occasioned    by   the    holiday    festivities,    which  \ 
are  of  course  of  a  distinctly  family  nature.     Jan-  j 
nary    will    be   a   month    for    weddings,    and    several 
engagements  are  to  be  announced   before  Lent,    it 
is    said. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Gladys 
Meet,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horry  Meek  of 
Haywards,  to  Mr.  William  Volkman  of  this  city. 
No  date  is  announced  for  the  wedding. 

The  Auxiliary  of  the  Children's  Hospital  will 
give  a  Mardi  Gras  ball  on  February  S  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Hospital  Building  Fund.  The  en- 
tertainment committee  will  consist  of  Mrs.  Latham 
McMullin.  Mrs.  George  Cameron,  Mrs.  Walter 
Martin,  Mrs.  Silas  Palmer,  and  Mrs.  Worthington 
Ames. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mintzer  wil".  entertain 
at  a  dance  on  Tuesday  evening.  December  28.  at 
their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  in  honor  of  their 
daughter,  Miss   Mauricio,  and  their  son,   Lucio. 

The  first  of  the  St.  Francis  dances  took  place 
on  Friday  evening  of  last  week  in  the  Colonial 
ballroom  of  the  St.  Francis.  The  hostesses  of 
the  occasion  were  Mrs.  James  Follis.  Mrs.  Dixwell 
Hewitt,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Folger,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Grant,  Mrs. 
Samuel  Knight,  Mrs.  James  Flood,  Mrs.  Fred 
McXear.  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  Mrs.  Wal- 
ter   Martin. 

The  Assembly  dance,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway.  took  place  last  night 
(Friday)    at    the    Fairmont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T-  Scott  entertained  at  a 
dinner  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week  at  the  St. 
Francis,  they  and  their  guests  going  afterwards 
to    the    St.    Francis   ball. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  New-ball  entertained 
at  a  dinner  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week  before 
the   St.    Francis  ball. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Lent  entertained  at  din- 
ner on   Thursday   evening  of  last  week 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Gallois  entertained  at 
a  dinner  last  night  (Friday)  at  the  Fairmont, 
before  the  Greenway  dance. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Sadoc  Tobin  entertained 
at  a  dinner  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week  pre- 
ceding the   St.    Francis  ball. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  entertained 
at  a  dinner  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
and  bridge  party  on  Monday  last  at  the  Fair- 
mont. 

Miss  Margaret  Postlethwaite  entertained  at  a 
luncheon  on  Tuesday  last  at  the  Town  and  Coun- 
try Club  in  honor  of  Miss  Marie  Bullard  and 
Miss   Ruth    Richards. 

Miss  Elva  de  Pue  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
on    Monday  last. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Woods  was  hostess  at  a  bridge 
parly   on   Wednesday   evening   of   last   week. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Beaver  was  hostess  at  a  tea 
on  Saturday  last  in  honor  of  Miss  Mildred  Pierce 
of  San  Jose. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Franklin  announce  the  en- 
gagement of  their  daughter,  Irma,  to  Mr.  Robert 
J.  Levison  of  San  Francisco,  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  Europe.  At  home  Sunday,  December 
19,  at  2945   California  Street. 


Movements  and  "Whereabouts- 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and    from   this   city   and    Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Babcock  left  this  week  for 
Europe,    where  they   will   spend   the   winter. 

Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  has  returned  to  her 
Bakersfield  home,  after  a  sojourn  at  her  apart- 
ment   at  the    Lafayette. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Pinckard  and  Mr. 
Eyre  Pinckard  left  ibis  week  for  New  Orleans 
and  will  spend  the  holiday  season  at  Mr.  Pack- 
ard's old   home. 

Mr.   and   Mrs.   William  H.    Crocker,   Mrs.   C.    B. 
Alexander,  Miss  Jennie  Crocker,  and  Mr.  Temple- 
ton    Crocker   arrived    on    Sunday    from    New    York. 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Horatio    P.    Livermore   and    Miss 


Elizabeth  Livermore  will  leave  immediately  after 
Christmas  for  Galveston.  Texas,  going  on  to  New 
Orleans  for  the  Mardi  Gras. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  and  Miss  Helene  Irwin 
arrived  this  week  from  Philadelphia- 
Miss  Cora  Smedberg  will  arrive  in  a  few  days 
from  a  six-weeks  stay  in  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia. 

Miss  Edith  Chesebrough  has  been  visiting  Miss 
Genevieve   Harvey   at    Del    Monte. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Hammond  came 
down  last  week  from  their  Lake  County  home  for 
a    brief   visit   in   town. 

Major  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Roosevelt  came  over 
from  San  Rafael  for  the  week  end,  which  they 
sp^nt    at    the    St.    Francis. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  William  H.  McKittrick  came 
up  from  Southern  California  last  week  for  a  brief 
stav  in  town. 

Slis?  Gertrude  Ballard  will  leave  in  about  a 
fortnight  .or  Galveston.  Texas,  going  on  later  to 
New    York   for   a   visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  Moore  have  closed  their 
country  home  and  are  at  the  Richelieu  for  the 
winter. 

Mrs.  William  P.  Harrington  is  at  present  in 
New  York  with  her  daughter,   Mrs.  A.  P.  Niblack 

Mrs.  Clarence  Carrigan  will  leave  tomorrow 
.Sunday)  for  Washington.  D.  C,  to  join  Mr. 
Carrican,   who  has  been   East  for  some  weeks. 

Mrs.  John  Bidwell  and  Miss  Harriett  Alexan- 
der will  leave  early  in  the  new  year  for  a  tour 
of  the    world. 

Miss  Beulah  Brigham  and  Miss  Gladys  Brig- 
ham  have  spent  the  week  in  town  as  the  guests 
of    Miss   Harriett    Alexander. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kuhn  have  returned  to 
their  home  at  Saratoga,  after  a  visit  to  Miss 
Minnie  Houghton. 

Miss  Louise  McCormick  left  last  week  for  her 
home    in    Chicago. 

Miss  Enid  Gregg  will  leave  shortly  for  an  East- 
ern visit- 
Miss  Marie  Oxnard  and  Miss  Frances  Spraguc 
arrived   in    New    York  last   week. 

Mr.  Harold  Dillingham  arrived  from  Honolulu 
last   week  for  a  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  Eddy  will  arrive  shortly 
from   New  York  to  spend  the  winter  here. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Loughborough  and  Miss  Bessie 
Zane  left  last  week  for  New  York,  where  they 
will    spend   the   winter. 

The  family  of  Mr.  E.  C  Horst,  who  have  had 
apartments  at  the  Hotel  Granada  for  the  past 
several  months,  are  now  settled  in  their  new  resi- 
dence in  Presidio  Terrace,  but  business  calling 
Mr.  Horst  to  Europe,  they  left  for  New  York 
on  the  Overland  Limited  on  the  8tb,  and  will 
sail  for  London  on  the  14th.  to  be  gone  several 
months. 

Miss  Anna  Beaver  left  on  the  12th  for  New 
York,  where  she  will  spend  the  holiday  season 
with   friends  and  relatives. 

Miss  Edith  Chesebrough  reached  Del  Monte  on 
the  8th   on   a  visit   to    Miss   Genevieve   Harvey. 

Mrs.  Meinecke.  v-ho  has  been  staying  at  Del 
Monte  for  some  time,  was  joined  on  the  Sth  by 
her  son.  Mr.  E.  P.  Meinecke  of  Berkeley,  and  on 
Saturday  by  Miss  Minnie  Meinecke  of  San  Ra- 
fael. 

Captain  A.  F.  Pillsbury  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Knowles 
were  at  Del  Monte  last  week. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Ames  of  San  Francisco  was  at  Del 
Monte  for  a  few  days  last  week. 

Mr.  Julius  Kruttschnitt.  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Kruttschnitt  and  Miss  Kruttschnitt,  left  for  the 
East  on  Sunday.  They  have  been  at  the  Fair- 
mont   for   the    past  week. 

Among  San  Francisco  arrivals  at  Hotel  del 
Coronado  are  Mr.  H.  C.  Dodge,  Mrs.  William  R. 
Wheeler,  the  Misses  Hammond.  Mr.  J.  B.  Wil- 
liams. Mr.  H.  G.  Martell.  Mr.  W.  M-  O'Shaugh- 
xic-ssy,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Sherman,  Mr.  H.  A.  Jerome. 


Army  and  Navy. 
The   latest  personal   notes  relative   to   army 
and   navy   officers  who  ;ire   or  have  been   sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points: 
j       Major-General  Thomas  H.  Barry,  U.  S.  A.,  com- 
I  mander  of  the  Department  of  California  will  leave 
I  on  Tuesday  next  for  a  three  weeks"  trip  on  official 
i  business  to  Honolulu.     He  will  be  accompanied  by 
1  his    aide.     Captain     Robert    C.     Davis.     U.     S.     A., 
|  Colonel    W.    L.    Finley.    V.    S.    A.,    chief    of    staff. 


^^ 


The  only  baking  powder 

from  Royal  Crape  Cream  of  Tartar 

— made  from  Grapes — 

Makes  Finest,  Purest  Food 

BaKiiuf 
Powder 

Absolutely  Pure 


and  Colonel  John  Biddle,  U.  S.  A.,  chief  engineer 
officer. 

Major-General  Thomas  H.  Barry,  U.  S.  A.,  com- 
manding the  Department  of  California,  received 
officially  all  the  available  officers  of  his  command 
on  Friday  afternoon  of  last  week  at  the  Officers* 
Club.    Presidio    of   San    Francisco. 

Brigadier- General  Edward  Pratt,  U.  S.  A.,  hav- 
ing been  found  by  an  army  retiring  board  inca- 
pacitated for  active  service  on  account  of  dis- 
ability- incident  thereto,  and  such  finding  having 
been  approved  by  the  President,  his  retirement  is 
announced. 

Colonel  George  Andrews,  adjutant-general,  L . 
S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  duty  at  headquarters,  De- 
partment of  the  Lakes,  to  take  effect  upon  his 
present  leave  of  absence,  and  will  then  proceed 
to  Governor's  Island,  New  York,  and  report  in 
person  to  the  commanding  general,  Department  of 
the  East,  for  duty  as  adjutant-general  of  that 
department. 

Colonel  Joseph  F.  Huston,  Nineteenth  Infantry. 
L\  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  report  in  person 
to  Brigadier-General  Albert  L.  Meyer,  U.  S.  A., 
president  of  an  army  retiring  board  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Texas,   for  examination  by   that  board. 

Colonel  Robert  K.  Evans,  U.  S.  A.,  recently 
promoted  from  lieutenant-colonel.  Fifth  Infantry, 
L\  S.  A.,  has  been  assigned  to  the  Thirtieth 
Infantry,  IF.  S.  A.  He  will  be  relieved  from  duty 
at  the  Army  War  College,  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  January  1,  and  has  been  granted  four  months* 
leave  of  absence,  with  permission  to  go  across 
the  sea- 
Major  Parker  West,  Fourteenth  Cavalry,  I".  S. 
A.,  having  been  found  by  an  army  retiring  board 
incapacitated  for  active  service  on  account  of 
disability  incident  thereto,  and  such  finding  hav- 
ing been  approved  by  the  President,  his  retire- 
ment  is  announced. 

Major  Frank  Greene,  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  A., 
is  relieved  from  duty  as  chief  signal  officer,  De- 
partment of  the  Gulf,  and  will  report  not  later 
than  January  24  to  the  commanding  general,  De- 
partment  of   California,   as  chief  signal  officer. 

Captain  William  P.  Stokes.  Corps  of  Engineers, 
L".  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  duly  under  the  imme- 
diate orders  of  Colonel  Dan  C.  Kingman,  Corps 
of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  and  will  proceed  to  San 
Francisco  about  January  10  and  report  to  Captain 
Thomas  H.  Jackson,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  .V. 
for   duty. 

Captain  Arthur  L.  Fuller,  Coast  Artillery  Corps. 
L".  S.  A.,  now  unassigned,  is  assigned  to  the  One 
Hundred  and  Third  Company,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  V.  S.  A.,  to  take  effect  on  January  24, 
and  will  then  proceed  to  join  his  company  at  Fort 
Howard,    Maryland. 

Captain  Theophilus  B.  Steele,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  assignment  to 
the  Tenth  Company  and  will  report  to  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Artillery  District  of  San 
Francisco    for   duty   on   his   staff. 

Captain  Bertram  C.  Gilbert,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  b.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  proceed  to 
the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco  and  report  in  per- 
son to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Army  Gen- 
eral   Hospital    for    observation    and    treatment. 

Captain  Henry  H.  Scott.  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
t  .  S.  A-,  has  been  ordered  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  to  report  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  for  observation 
and    treatment. 

Captain  Morris  E.  Locker,  Field  Artillery,  U. 
S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Texas,  and  ordered  to  proceed  to  Fort  Meyer, 
Virginia,  to  report  in  person  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  that  post  for  duty  with  Battery  E,  Third 
Field  Artillery,   U.   S.   A. 

Captain  James  E.  Bell,  Second  Infantry.  U.  S. 
A.,  has  had  his  station  changed  from  Fort  Thomas, 
Kentucky,  to   Fort  Assinniboine,   Montana. 

Captain  Louis  Brechemin,  Jr.,  Medical  Corps. 
U.  S.  A.,  arrived  from  Manila  on  the  transport 
on  Tuesday  last  and  is  on  four  months'  leave  of 
absence- 
Lieutenant  David  L.  Roscoe,  V.  S.  A.,  recently 
promoted  from  second  lieutenant.  First  Cavalry, 
U,  S.  A.,  has  been  assigned  to  the  Second  Cav- 
alry, U.  S.  A.,  and  will  join  his  troop  on  the 
arrival  of  that  regiment  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Lieutenant  Allen  B.  Dockery,  Fifth  Cavalry,  U. 
S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  Homer  M.  Groninger,  Fifth 
Cavalry.  U.  S.  .A,  have  been  selected  for  a  course 
of  instruction  at  the  School  of  Musketry.  Pre- 
sidio of  Monterey,  and  will  proceed  from  Scho- 
field  Barracks,  H.  T.,  to  Honolulu  in  time  to  take 
the  transport  leaving  that  port  on  or  about  Jan- 
uary   5    for   this   city. 

Lieutenant  John  W.  Wood.  Fifteenth  Infantry, 
l".  S.  A.,  oas  been  transferred  to  the  Thirtieth 
Infantry,    U.    S.    A. 


The  Occidental  Kindergarten 
The  managers  of  the  Occidental  Kinder- 
garten invite  their  friends  to  attend  their 
Christmas  festivities  to  be  held  at  2408  Sev- 
enteenth Street.  The  kindergarten  exercises 
will  be  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  December  21, 
:.t  2  o'clock.  The  Girls'  Club  play  and  drill. 
Wednesday  afternoon.  December  22,  at  2 
o'clock.  Mothers'  Club,  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 29,  at  2  o'clock. 


The   third   concert   in   the   sixteenth    season 

of  the  Oakland  Orpheus  was  held  at  Ye  Lib- 

erty    Theatre   on   Tuesday    evening.    December 

14.       X  elite    Widmann    Blow,    mezzo-soprano, 

made    her    first    appearance    before    a    Pacific 

Coast  audience  and  her  effective  performance 

was    received    with    delight    by    a    large    and 

appreciative    gathering.      Other    artistes    were 

Mr.    Henry   L.    Perry.   Mr.    S.   W.    MacLewee. 

Mr.    E.    H.    McCandlish,   and    Mr.    Robert    M. 

Hughes. 

-«♦*- 

The  San  Francisco  Art  Association  an- 
nounce a  reception  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  exhibition  of  the  Emanuel  Walter 
collection  Thursday  evening,  December  9, 
1909,  from  S  until    11   o'clock. 


EVERY  WOMAN 


Covets  a  fresh,  smooth,  satiny  complexion,  and 
what  satisfaction  and  peace  of  mind  its  posses- 
sion brings.  The  lines  of  age,  worry,  and 
overwork  (deadly  enemies  of  a  woman's 
beauty)  are  rendered  well-nigh  powerless  by 
Mrs.  Nettie  Harrison's  LOLA  MONTEZ 
CREME.  Other  Creams  fail  to  produce  the 
delightful  sensation  of  refreshing  coolness  and 
relaxation  to  a  dry.  drawn  or  chapped  skin,  so 
characteristic  of  this.  Its  remarkable  healing 
and  soothing  effect  immediately  follows  the 
first  application,  and  most  important,  it  does 
not  promote  the  growth  of  down  upon  the  face. 
Would-be  imitators  have  utterly  failed  in  their 
efforts  to  learn  its  secret.  For  wrinkles  and 
massage  it  is  simply  ideal — one  trial  discloses 
its  exclusive  individuality.  A  sample  with  a 
copy  of  my  book.  "Secret  of  Beauty  and  Good 
Health,"  sent  free  on  request.  Price  per  jar 
(three  months*  treatment),  75c  at  all  druggists. 

Mrs.  NETTIE  HARRISON 

San  Francisco 


Work  Baskets 


\IOT  a  bad  suggestion  for  Christmas — 
a  present  appreciated  in  every  home. 
Our  stock  comprises  an  assortment  rang- 
ing from  $7.50  to  $35.00.  Also  work 
boxes  and  work  tables — from  $1.50  to 
$70.00.  The  one  illustrated  is  a  Mark 
Cross  basket,  leather  top,  silk  lined  and 
fitted  with  best  implements. 


ROOS  BROS. 

Market  and  Stockton 


Reserve  your   Table 

for  New  Year's  Eve 

at  the 

PALACE  HOTEL 

or  the 

FAIRMONT  HOTEL 

DO  IT  NOW 
Palace  Hotel  Company 


THERE  WILL  BE  AN 

OLD-FASHIONED 
HOUSE    PARTY 

at 

Pebble  Beach  Lodge 

and 

Hotel  del  Monte 

New  Year's  Eve 


Write  for  particulars  to 
H.  R.  WARNER,  Hotel  Del  Monte,  Cal. 


New  book — "The  Subconscious  Mind  and 
Its  Illuminating  Light,''"  price  $1.  At  Paul  El- 
der's, Robertson's,  and  the  White  House. 


OPTICIAN 

34  KEARNY  STREET 

BET.  MARKET  &  POST  STS.  SAN  FRANCISCO.CAUf: 

KODAK  AGENCY-PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


December  18.  1909. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


The  last  performance  of  "The  Gay  Musi- 
cian," with  John  P.  Slocum's  New  York  com- 
pany of  operatic  singers,  will  take  place  at 
the  Valencia  Theatre  Saturday  afternoon  and 
evening,  and  on  Sunday  night  Liebler  &  Co.'s 
production  of  "The  Man  from  Home''  will 
begin  a  two-weeks  engagement.  The  coming 
of  this  celebrated  play,  the  joint  work  of 
Booth  Tarkington  and  Harry  Leon  WiJson. 
under  the  direction  of  Liebler  &  Co.  is  a  dis- 
tinct event.  Hitherto  the  productions  of  this 
firm  have  been  played  at  what  are  known  as 
the  syndicate  houses.  The  local  premiere  of 
"The  Man  from  Home"  is  the  tangible  West- 
ern evidence  of  the  much  discussed  .alliance 
between  Liebler  &  Co.  and  the  Shuberts.  The 
company  is  headed  by  Henry  Hall,  who  played 
the  leading  role  at  the  Astor  Theatre.  New 
York,  last  spring,  and  includes  such  a  notable 
array  of  artists  as  Charles  D.  Herman,  so 
long  featured  in  the  YVarde-James  Shake- 
spearean productions :  Harrington  Reynolds, 
prominent  here  in  the  support  of  Xat  C. 
Goodwin  and  T.  Daniel  Frawley  :  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Forbes.  Harrison  Fisher's  famous  poster 
girl,  and  who  was  last  seen  here  with  Lil- 
lian Russell  in  "Wildfire" ;  Bertha  Welby, 
Mary  Meffert,  Leonard  Howe.  Yaughan  Tre- 
vor. Albert  Roccardi,  comedian.  The  only 
matinee  performances  of  "The  Man  from 
Home''  will  be  given  on  Christmas  and  New 
Year's.  

Fritzi  Schert  in  her  brilliant  light  opera 
success,  "The  Prima  Donna,"  has  triumphed 
at  the  Van  Xess  Theatre,  where  the  attrac- 
tion will  hold  the  boards  for  a  second  and 
final  week,  commencing  with  Monday  night, 
December  20.  Mme.  Scheff  is  surrounded  by 
a  large  company  and  the  augmented  orchestra 
adds  materially  to  the  general  success  of  the 
performance.  The  prima  donna,  the  piece, 
and  the  company  are  noticed  at  length  on 
another  page.  

Few  theatrical  events  in  San  Francisco 
have  occasioned  a  greater  interest  than  the 
opening  of  the  new  Savoy  Theatre.  With  all 
the  efforts  of  the  army  of  workmen  it  seemed 
impossible  three  hours  before  the  time  an- 
nounced for  the  playhouse  to  be  in  readiness 
for  the  players  and  the  audience,  but  the 
feat  was  accomplished.  The  company  was 
there,  and  the  audience,  to  celebrate  the  suc- 
cess of  a  remarkable  and  ably  planned  cam- 
paign. With  all  its  atmosphere  of  newness 
and  haste  in  arrangement  of  details,  the  new 
theatre  was  opened  happily  and  auspiciously. 
The  company,  including  such  old  favorites  as 
Mabel  Love,  Laura  Miiiard.  Zoe  Barnett,  and 
W.  H.  West,  was  welcomed  warmly,  and 
"King  Dodo,"  still  exuberant  and  spectacular 
in  spite  of  age,  met  every  expectation.  Wil- 
liam Friend  is  more  than  capable  in  the  name- 
part.  He  is  amply  qualified  in  voice,  agility, 
grotesque  ease,  and  extravagant  American 
humor  to  please  musical  comedy  audiences. 
Louise  Mink  sings  the  leading  feminine  role 
with  undoubted  charm.  The  chorus  is  large 
in  numbers  and  personally  attractive.  The 
last  performance  of  "King  Dodo"  will  be 
given   Saturday  afternoon  and  evening. 

Sunday  night,  "Forty-Five  Minutes  from 
Broadway,"  George  M.  Cohan's  famous  mu- 
sical production,  will  begin  an  engagement 
limited  to  one  week.  "Plain  Mary"  needs  no 
introduction  to  San  Francisco  theatre-goers. 
She  is  a  favorite  everywhere,  presenting  a 
human  interest  that  has  always  appealed.  In 
the  hands  of  Elizabeth  Drew  this  loyal- 
hearted  domestic  has  been  pronounced  won- 
derfully pathetic.  "Kid  Burns."  with  his  ex- 
pressive slang  phrases,  is  another  character 
that  has  always  scored.  Charley  Brown  as 
the  "Kid"  has  been  credited  by  competent 
critics  a?  the  only  worthy  successor  to  George 
M.  Cohan's  best  star.  With  the  exception  of 
Charley  Brown  and  Miss  Drew,  the  original 
company  comes  to  the  Savoy.  There  will  be 
a  bargain  matinee  on  Thursday,  and  the  usual 
Saturday   matinee  on   Christmas. 

The  Orpheum  Road  Show  will  begin  its 
annual  engagement  in  this  city  at  the  Sunday 
matinee.  It  is,  as  usual,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Martin  Beck,  general  manager  of  the 
Orpheum  Circuit,  who  has  completely  eclipsed 
his  efforts  of  previous  years  and  provided  an 
entertainment  that  abounds  in  novelty,  merit, 
and  variety.  The  headline  honors  are  shared 
by  La  Titcomb,  "The  Singer  on  Horseback." 
and  Miss  Ida  O'Day.  La  Titcomb  is  an 
American  girl  who  went  to  Europe  and  cre- 
ated a  furor  with  an  original  idea  of  her 
own.  Her  beauty  won  for  her  the  title  of 
"La  Belle  Americaine"  in  Paris.  She  pre- 
sents a  fascinating  and  picturesque  appear- 
ance in  an  all-white,  tight-fitting  Directoire 
costume,  mounted  on  a  magnificent  Arabian 
steed  of  snowy  whiteness.  Her  act,  which  is 
in  five  sections,  includes  singing,  serpentine 
dancing,  and  high-school  riding  with  artistic 
lighting  effects.  "A  Bit  of  Old  Chelsea," 
which  Mr.  Beck  has  secured  for  vaudeville 
by  arrangement  with  Harrison  Grey  Fiske. 
who  controls  its  American  rights,  is  conceded 
to  be  one  of  the  most  artistic  plays  that  the 
stage  has  given  us.  It  is  said  to  be  a  literary 
gem,  the  authoress  of  which  is  Mrs.  Oscar 
Berringer.  It  was  originally  produced  in  this 
country  by  Mrs.  Fiske.     For  its  performance 


in  vaudeville  the  cast  has  been  selected  with 
judgment  and  Miss  O'Day  has  been  secured 
for  Mrs.  Fiske's  role  of  "Saucers."  This 
gifted  young  artiste  has  been  prominently  arid 
successfully  identified  with  Mr.  Frohman's 
companies.  She  is  fortunate  in  her  support, 
which  includes  Burke  Clarke,  Wallace  Widde- 
combe,  Robert  Kipper,  and  Lebbius  Sweet. 
Monkeys  seem  to  claim  the  lion's  share  of 
the  public  attention,  both  here  and  abroad 
this  year,  and  of  the  many  unique  attractions 
of  this  kind,  the  most  pretentious  is  the  one 
brought  from  Europe  by  the  Orpheum  Circuit, 
called  "A  Xight  in  a  Monkey  Music  Hall." 
presented  by  Miss  Maud  Rochez.  These  mar- 
velous simians  give  an  entire  vaudeville  show 
from  beginning  to  end,  even  including  the 
orchestra,  card  boys,  and  other  accessories  of 
a  stage  performance,  without  a  single  person 
on  the  stage  to  direct  them.  Melville  and 
Higgins,  original  comedians,  come  with  the 
Orpheum  Road  Show.  They  entitle  their  con- 
tribution "Just  a  Little  Fun."  and  it  is  what 
its  name  implies.  The  two  excel  in  a  travesty 
of  the  ordinary  old-time  song-and-dance  team 
and  furnish  a  lively  quarter  of  an  hour  of 
wit,  mirth,  and  lively  song.  Hyman  Meyer. 
'The  Man  at  the  Piano."  is  a  protege  of  Mr. 
Beck,  and  appears  exclusively  in  America  un- 
der his  direction.  His  great  success  a  year 
ago  in  this  city  is  well  remembered  and  will 
assure  him  a  cordial  reception.  Mr.  Meyer 
presents  one  of  the  most  novel,  entertaining, 
and  artistic  acts  in  vaudeville,  giving  what 
may  be  appropriately  termed  a  musical 
monologue.  Fay.  Two  Coleys  and  Fay  will 
keep  the  fun  of  the  Road  Show  going  with 
an  original  black-face  act  called  "The  Min- 
strels." The  four  represent  the  members  of 
an  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  troupe  that  has  been 
stranded  in  a  small  town.  They  find  a  way 
out  of  their  difficulty  by  presenting  a  vaude- 
ville stunt  composed  of  comedy,  song,  and 
dancing.  The  only  holdovers  will  be  Carl 
Xobel  and  Harry  Fox  and  the  Millership  Sis- 
ters, who  have  already  firmly  established 
themselves  in  popular  favor  and  will  be 
warmly  welcomed  for  another  week. 
+m> — — — - — 

THE  CONVERSION  OF  BOSTON. 


"I  love  the  West ;  it's  great  and  grand  and 
glorious  and  everything  else  that  you  like,  but 
oh,  you  Boston !" 

Such  was  the  attitude  of  three  charming 
people  whom  I  recently  met  on  the  way  to 
El  Portal,  the  gateway  to  Yosemite.  It  was 
a  severe  attack  of  Bostonitis — an  aggravated 
case  of  an  aggravating  malady,  don't  you 
know,  and  it  required  heroic  remedies.  It  got 
them.  The  travelers  had  met  with  several 
little  mishaps  during  their  4000-mile  mean- 
derings  across  the  continent,  into  the  Xorth- 
west  and  down  to  San  Francisco.  The  trains 
had  not  always  been  on  time,  and  one  day 
out  of  the  four  they  had  spent  in  San  Fran- 
cisco it  had  actually  rained,  in  the  month  of 
December,  and  altogether  the  glorious  West 
had  somehow  lost  its  rosy,  sunset  glow,  and 
their  hearts  yearned  for  the  beanpots  of 
"Bawston." 

And  now  some  one  in  an  evil  hour  had 
suggested  to  the  male  member  of  the  trio 
that  they  should  visit  El  Portal,  up  the  beau- 
tiful Merced  Canon,  and  then  go  on  into  Yo- 
semite Valley.  Astonished  and  delighted  to 
hear  of  the  facilities  at  El  Portal  and  of 
the  ease  with  which  the  valley  can  be  reached 
all  through  the  year,  the  aforesaid  male  mem- 
ber, or  M.  M.,  had  jumped  at  the  idea,  while 
Mrs.   M.    M.    and   her   sister  sadly   acquiesced. 

"I  suppose  we've  got  to  do  it  just  to  say 
we've  been  there,"  said  Mrs.  M.  M.,  and  her 
sister  sorrowfully  agreed,  adding,  "But  I  wish 
it   were   near    Bawston." 

And  now  you  shall  hear  how  the  cure  was 
applied.  A  pleasant  morning  ride  brought  us 
all  to  Merced,  with  a  delightful,  well-cooked 
lunch  on  the  way,  though  the  baked  beans 
were  pronounced  not  like  those  of  "Bawston." 
On  the  four-hour  ride  up  the  Merced  Canon, 
over  the  Yosemite  Valley  Railroad,  with  a 
polite  conductor  to  point  out  the  historic 
points  of  interest  along  the  beautiful  river, 
the  patients  began  to  improve.  The  blazing 
log  fire  at  the  Hotel  El  Portal,  the  quiet, 
tactful  welcome  of  the  manager,  the  excellent, 
well-served  dinner  in  the  artistic  dining- 
room,  the  comfortable  and  well-appointed 
rooms,  the  restful  slumber  accompanied  by 
the  murmur  of  the  Chinquapin  Falls,  whTtr 
the  stars  shone  like  brilliants  in  the  cool, 
crystal  air — all  these  tended  toward  recovery, 
and  the  attraction  of  the  Bostonese  lodestone 
lost  a   little   of   its  strength. 

So  enthusiastic  did  we  become  that,  set- 
ting out  before  the  stage  merely  for  a  little 
walk  up  the  canon,  the  M.  M.  and  two  San 
Franciscans  ended  by  walking  on  and  on  into 
the  valley,  sixteen  miles,  over  an  ascent  of 
2100  feet.  Never  was  tl.ere  a  more  beautiful 
walk  amid  cliffs  and  waterfalls  rising  ever 
higher  and  higher.  At  the  Cascades  snow  was 
reached,  an  inch  or  two.  then  five  or  six 
inches,  then  a  foot  and  sometimes  more, 
while  every  ledge  and  rock  and  bough  carried 
its  white  burden.  It  was  like  walking  through 
a  Christmas  fairyland.  It  is  too  long  a  walk 
except  for  athletes,  and  three  miles  from  the 
end  the  San  Franciscans  gladly  hailed  and 
climbed  aboard  a  swiftly  driven  sleigh.  Oh, 
the  joy  of  that  smooth  gliding  over  the  glis- 


tening snow;  can  one  ever  forget  it?  The 
M.  M.  from  Boston,  a  seasoned  mountain 
climber,  finished  his  tramp  alone — like  Dr. 
Cook,  but  without  the  gum  drops. 

The  lunch  that  followed  is  another  story. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  beans  were  not  men- 
tioned, and  we  went  forth  to  see  and  photo- 
graph the  beauties  of  Yosemite  in  winter. 
We  took  no  overcoats,  though  the  snow  lay 
thick.  Rubbers  and  leggings  were  all  the  ex- 
tra protection  we  needed.  What  a  walk 
that  was.  crunching  through  the  snow  under 
the  burdened  trees  to  the  Le  Conte  memorial. 
Xo.  "Bawston  Common"  has  no  Half  Dome, 
no    Xorth    Dome,   no    Cloud's    Rest,   no    Royal 


against  a  ledge,  and  dissolves  into  filmy  clouds 
|  of  icy  particles,  the  echoes  thundering  loud 
]  from  cliff  to  cliff.  The  if.  M.  shakes  his 
head.  "Xo.  there  is  nothing  like  this  in 
Bawston."  The  squirrels  are  tame  on  Baws- 
ton Common,  but  here  they  leap  from  tree  to 
tree,  and  climb  your  porch  to  make  friends; 
the  coyote  watches  you  from  behind  the  tree, 
the  bear  and  her  cubs  come  down  to  forage 
and    all    nature    is    friendly. 

"The  old  stage  days  are  gone,"  they  say. 
But  not  so.  if  you  ride  out  of  Yosemite  in 
winter  on  the  stage  with  Harry  Hedges  at  the 
lines.  "Man  and  boy.  I've  driven  these  stages 
since  '74."  he  says,  and  as  he  skillfully  pilots 
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Skating,   Tobogganing,  Sleigh-Riding,  and  Climbing  the  Traits  Mate  the  Winte 
to    Yosemite  Delightful. 


Trip 


Arches  to  turn  under  the  westering  sun  from 
blaze  of  gold  to  dainty  pink,  and  then  by 
swift  gradations  in  the  gathering  twilight  to 
thrill  one  with  the  mystery  and  the  wonder 
of  it  all. 

"Yes,  this  is  worth  coming  far  afield  to 
see."  Even  far  from  Boston.  And  so  the 
patients  grow  convalescent. 

And  next  morning  skates  are  fastened  on 
and  shouts  of  laughter  go  echoing  up  the 
heights  as  the  merry  skaters  flash  back  and 
forth  on  the  smooth  artificial  pond  in  Yo- 
semite village.  ■  Later  comes  an  exhilarating 
ride  to  Vernal  Falls  with  cheery  Jim  Burnett 
is  guide,  and  Jasper  and  Julia  and  Juniper 
pick  their  sure-footed  way  up  the  snowy  trail 
with  never  a  slip  or  misstep.  What  a  sight 
for  president  or  king,  for  California  or  Bos- 
ton !  Illillouette  shimmers  and  flashes  foam- 
ing white  two  thousand  feet  above.  The 
granite  heights  across  the  canon  are  sheathed 
in  glistening  ice.  Presently,  in  the  morning 
sun,  a  great  section  slips  from  the  face  of 
the  precipice,  falls  a  few  hundred  feet,  dashes 


the  four-horse  stage  down  the  canon,  Ike  and 
Jerry  and  Maggie  and  Bill  answering  to  his 
voice,  he  tells  the  epic  story*  of  this  garden 
of  the  Sierras. 

And  so  we  come  with  joy  again  to  El  Por- 
tal as  to  an  old  friend,  roomy,  hospitable,  in- 
viting. And  here  we  linger,  visiting  Chin- 
quapin Falls,  the  Indian  village,  and  the 
Sierra  Heights,  until  the  M.  M.  says  with  a 
sigh,  echoed  by  Mrs.  M.  M.  and  her  sister, 
"Well,  we  must  go.  This  is  too  good  to 
leave.  We'll  have  to  come  again  and  see  Yo- 
semite and  El  Portal  in  summer,  even  if  we 
have  to  come  all  the  way  from  Bawston." 

The  conversion  was  complete.         H.  R.  B. 


HOTEL  NORMANDIE 

Sutter  and  Go  ugh  Sts. 

A   comfortable,   high   order,  uptown 

hotel,  now  under  the  management  of 

THOS.  H.  SHEDDEN 

Formerly  manager  of  St.  Duns  tan's 


LONG  BEACH 

CALIFORNIA 


Hotel  VIRGINIA 

ABSOLUTELY   FIREPROOF 

Most  popular  of  California's   Hotels  and  most  superbly 
situated  hostelry  in   the  world.     In  winter  the  climate  of 
California  is  appreciated  more  at  LONG  BEACH   than  in   any  section  of  the 
State.      Offers  everything  that   makes  your  winter    vacation   enjoyable.      Auto- 
mobiling,  bathing,  boating,  etc.     Conducted  on   American  plan.      Has  a 
direct  30  minute  car  service  from  Los  Ange- 
les, and  overlooks  the  great  Pacific.    Write 
?^M  .     fT  for  beautiful  illustrated  booklet   to- 


day. 


CARL  STANLEY,  Manager 

LONG  BEACH,  CAL. 


ILLUSTRATED  WINTER  EDITION 


LONG  BEACH 


SANITARIUM 


(battle  creek  methods) 

Booklet  now  read)  for  mailing.  Write  for  it  toda;. 

Largest,  finest,  and  beat  equipped  sanitarium  west  o[  Battle 

Creek.     Finest  winter  climate  in  the  world. 
W.  RAY  SIMPSON,  Manager  LONG  BEACH.  CALIFORNIA 


AH  Kinds  of  Rubber  Goods 

Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 

R.  H.  PEASE.  President 

587-589-591  Market  Street,  at  Second 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  EMPRESS  HOTEL 

VICTORIA,  B.  C 


Most  attractive  of  all  Canadian  and  Pacific  Coast  year-round  tourist  n 
Victoria  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  southern  end  of  Vancouver  Island,  sur- 
rounded by  magnificent  scenery.  Climate  delightful.  A  Paradise  for  Sports- 
men. Splendid  Bathing,  Boating.  Canoeing,  excellent  Fishing.  Shooting,  and 
Mountain  Climbing  on  the  Island.  Big  game  hunting — Bear,  Deer,  Wapiti, 
Cougar;  also  pheasant,  grouse,  quail  and  duck.  Abundant  salmon  in  the  lakes 
and  streams. 
Golf  played  every  day  in  the  year  on  the  Oak  Bay  and    KsquimaU  Links. 

The   Empress  Hotel   is  supplied   with   every   modern    luxury   and    convenience.      Cuisine 
unexcelled. 

Apply  for  illustrated  pamphlets,  price-,  etc, 

BERNARD    HUVBLE, 

Manager. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Mrs.  Henpeck — Who  were  the  three  wise 
men,    Job?     Mr.    Henpeck — Bachelors. — Life. 

"My  brother  broke  his  leg  yesterdaj'."  "Ac- 
cidentally ?"  "We  presume  so.  He  had  no- 
body to  spite." — Kansas  City  Journal. 

Sapleigh — The  doctor  says  there's  some- 
thing the  matter  with  my  head.  Sharp — You 
surely  didn't  pay  a  doctor  to  tell  you  that ! — 

Boston  Transcript. 

"Here's  a  picture  that  my  aunt  painted," 
said  Mrs.  Keephouse,  showing  a  visitor 
through  the  fiat.  "It's  a  pretty  frame, 
though." — Newark  News. 

"Would  you  marry  a  woman  who  had  been 
divorced?"  "Well,  I  don't  know.  A  good 
deal  would  depend  nn  what  she  had  been 
doing  with  her  alimony." — Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 

The  Conversationalist  (to  well-known  au- 
thoress)— I  am  so  delighted  to  meet  you — it 
was  only  the  other  day — I  saw  something  of 
yours — about  something  or  other — in  some 
paper ! — Sketch, 

"Did  you  have  any  assistance  when  you 
made  your  appearance  as  a  singer?"  "Yes," 
answered  the  amateur  soloist.  "There  was 
a  policeman  keeping  order  in  the  gallery." — 
Washington  Star. 

Mrs.  Younglove — John,  are  you  aware  that 
you  haven't  kissed  me  for  a  week?  Mr. 
Yonnglove — Y-yes,  darling.  I  was  just  wait- 
ing to  see  how  long  it  would  take  you  to 
notice  it. — Boston   Transcript. 

Her  Father — Yesterday  I  won  the  prize 
in  the  lottery,  and  today  you  come  and  ask 
me  for  my  daughter's  hand.  Suitor — Yes, 
you  know,  one  bit  of  good  luck  always  brings 
another. — Meggendorfer  Blatter. 

Sister's  Young  Man  (at  the  celebration  of 
the  engagement) — Now,  Karl,  wouldn't  you 
like  to  taste  some  champagne?  Karl — Oh.  I 
know  what  it's  like.  This  isn't  the  first  time 
she's  got  engaged. — Fliegende  Blatter. 

Joyncs — I  tell  you.  Singleton,  you  don't 
know  the  joys  and  felicities  of  a  contented 
married    life,    the    happy    flight    of    years,    the 

long,    restful     calm     of Singleton — How 

long  have  you  been  married  ?     Joynes — Just  a 
month. — Tit-Bits. 

"Sir,  I  wish  to  make  your  daughter  my 
wife  !"  The  old  man  hesitated.  "Hadn't  you 
better  see  her  mother  first?"  he  asked,  gently, 
after    thinking    a    moment.      "I've     seen     her 


mother,  and  it  doesn't  make  any  difference — 
I'm  willing  to  take  the  chances!"  exclaimed 
the  youth,  with  all  the  ardor  of  honest  love. 
— Puck. 

"I  was  nearly  killed  yesterday."  "'What 
happened?"  "I  was  ha\ing  tea  in  the  garden 
when  an  airship  passed  over  with  one  of  those 
didn't-know-you-were-underneath  fools  in  it!" 
— St.  Louis  Republic. 

Sapleigh — Bah  Jove,  you  know,  an  idea  has 

occurred  to  me Miss  Pert   (interrupting) 

— Pardon  me,  Mr.  Sapleigh,  isn't  that  more 
than  a  mere  occurrence?  I  should  call  it  an 
event. — Boston   Transcript. 

He — So  your  husband  has  given  up  smok- 
ing? It  requires  a  pretty  strong  will  to  ac- 
complish that.  She— -Well,  I'd  have  you  un- 
derstand that  I  have  a  strong  will. — New 
Zealand  Free  Lance. 

"Helen."  said  her  mother,  "if  you  are 
naughty  you  can't  so  to  heaven."  "Well," 
said  Helen,  "I  can't  expect  to  go  everywhere. 
I  went  to  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin'  once,  and  to 
the  circus  twice." — The  Housekeeper. 

First  Chauffeur — You're  a  bum  driver. 
Second  Ditto — Say,  what  I  know  about  auto- 
mobiles would  fill  a  library.  First  Chauffeur 
— Yes,  and  what  you  den't  know  about  'em 
would  fill  a  morgue. — The  CIub-Fcllozc. 

"1  am  going  to  embark  in  some  sort  of 
business,  and  want  to  know  whether  you 
think  there  is  much  money  in  moving  pic- 
tures?" "There  was  for  a  fellow  who  moved 
a  half-dozen  of  ours,"  said  the  flat  dweller. 
"He   charged  us   $10."— St.  Louis  Star. 

"Let  one  man  stand  at  my  right  hand," 
Horatius  quoth,  quoth  he.  "Let  one  abide  at 
my  left  side  and  keep  the  bridge  with  me. 
Three  men,  I  wot,  can  make  it  hot  for  caitiff 
foes  like  these ;  and  when  we  write  about 
the  fight,  we'll  share  the  royalties." — Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 

"Can  I  get  the  silver  service  for  the  fire 
department?",  inquired  the  young  man  at  the 
free  library."  "The  what?"  asked  the  girl 
at  the  desk.  "The  silver  service  for  the  fire 
department — the  questions  they  ask  you  when 
you  take  the  silver  service  examinations,  you 
know." — X cicar k  Evening  Neies. 

Stubb — What's  the  trouble,  old  chap?  You 
look  angry  enough  to  fight.  Peun — Oh,  I'm 
sizzling.  It  took  me  an  hour  to  button  my 
wife's  waist  in  the  back,  and  then  I  told  her 
a  joke  and  she  laughed  so  much  the  buttons 
all  flew  open.  What's  the  use  in  telling  a 
woman  a  joke,  anyhow  ? — Chicago  News. 


OUR  HOLIDAY  SUGGESTIONS 

Oriental  Rug  Sale 

Greatest  of  all  Rug  Buying  Opportunities 
All  sizes,  all  kinds 


Cushion  Covers  and  Pillow  Sale 

WOOL  TAPESTRY  SQUARES,  just  received  from  France— goods  which  bring 
ordinarily  from  $6.00  to  $22.50  per  yard— 50/,  $1.00,  2.00,  $3.00." 
■      Also  a  collection  of  MISCELLANEOUS  REMNANTS  of  silks,   brocades,   vel- 
vets, linens,  cretonnes,  taffetas  and  cotton  tapestries,  from  15/  to  $1.00. 

SILK  FLOSS  SOFA  CUSHIONS,  22  inches  square,  35/,  24  inches  square  40/, 
and  an  enormous  variety  of  cushions  covered  in  brocades,  velours,  tapestries,  etc., 
ranging  in  price  from  $1.00  to  $6.00. 

Holiday  Novelties— from  $1  up 

Our  Novelty  Department  just  installed  offers  unusual  opportunities 
for  Christmas  buying.  In  it  are  exclusive  yet  inexpensive  importations — 
novelties  in  Leather  Goods,  Liberty  Glassware,  Imported  Lamp 
Shades,  Picture  and  Miniature  Frames,  Fancy  Inlaid  and  Beaded 
Trays,  Imported  Lamp  Shades  for  large  Center  Lamps  or  small 
table  decoration.  Terra  Cotta,  Jardinieres,  Liqueur  Bottles, 
Dutch  Flagons,  Sheffield  Plate,  etc. 

Furniture  Suggestions 

We  enumerate  a  few  articles  which  are  sure  to  prove  most  acceptable  : 
MUSIC  CABINETS  for  sheet  music.  $8.50  and  up  ;  MUSIC 
CABINETS  for  disc  records,  $15  and  up;  LADIES'  DESKS  in 
all  finishes,  $9.50  and  up;  TEA  TABLES,  $8  and  up;  SEWING 
CABINETS,  $13  and  up;  CARD  TABLES,  $4  and  up;  SEWING 
ROCKERS,  $3.50  and  up;  NEST  TABLES,  $20  and  up. 


dn.&e.  WALTER  &  co 

Corner  Stockton  and  OTarrell 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 


CLEAR   HAVANA    CIGAR 

S.  BACHMAN  &  CO.  (Inc.) 
DISTRIBUTORS 
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SAFE  DEPOSIT 
*      BOXES 


MECHANICS 
SAVINGS  BANK 

MARKETEMASONST? 


MOVED 


Gladding,  McBean  &  Co. 

CLAY  PRODUCTS 

OFFICE 

311-317  CROCKER  BUILDING 

WAREHOUSE 
147-151  MINNA  STREET 

Between  New  Montgomery  and  Third 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Established    1850 


OF  HARTFORD 


Cash     Capital     $1,000,000 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 2,462,739 

Total  Cash  Assets 6.365,877 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH 

Manager    Pacific    Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL  BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


C.  A.  Murdock  &  Co. 

PRINTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS 
The  Argonaut  a  sample  of  our  output 

68  FREMONT  STREET 


Phone  Kearny  1040 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 

S.  S.  Tenyo  Maru Tuesday,   Dec.   28,1909 

S.S.Nippon    Maru Tuesday,    Jan.    18,1910 

S.  S.  Chiyo    Maru Tuesday,    Feb.    15,1910 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  piers,  Nos. 
42-44,  near  foot  of  Second  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets   at  reduced   rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office,  240 
James  Flood   Building.         W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General   Manager. 


TOWNSEND'S 

CALIFORNIA  GLACE 
FRUITS  AND  CANDIES 

27  years  in  Palace  Hotel  Bldg. 

ALL  ORDERS  GIVEN  PROMPT  ATTENTION   AT 

Store  Factory 

46  Market  Street  117  San  Jose  Ave. 

Phone  Douglas  4814  Phone  Mission  378 

Also  at  the  newsstands  at  the  FAIRMONT  and  ST.  FRANCIS 

New  store 
755  Market  Street 


£gn&1*fatARABIC 
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run 


LEAVES  NEW  YORK   J  ANT    20.1910 

Au.  EaPLNSES   IKCLUDCD  Fo«»73  0AYSAT*4O0  &UP     S  END     FOR 

■OWUHDm  OlRECTlO  AND  HA  NAG  tnCOT  Of  KVMrTtSTAR  UNt      DDArOkU 

AdoIv  Cruise  Depi.  While  Star  Line.  N.  Y.     rKUwKArl 

aiSo  ReB,,iar  sailing  io  ITALY  and  EGYPT 

Via  Azores,  Madeira,  and  Gibraltar 

Cedric(2i, 035ms) Jan.    5         Feb.  16         

Romanic Jan.  15         Feb.   26         April    2         

Cretic Jan.  21         Mar.  12         April  16         May  21 

eelticOO.IQJ  ins)  Feb.  2         Mar.  16         

Canopic Feb. 12         Mar.  24         May    4         June    11 

WHITE  STAR  LINE.  319  Geary  Sl„  San  Francisco 


FRANCISCO 

Feb.  8 


s;±s  SAN 

t  MANCHURIA 

Small  Select  Party 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

costing  $1475.     Also 

SOUTH  AMERICA    Jan.  8         JAPAN 

Independent  Arrangements  or  Small  Select  Parties. 

EUROPE  the  passion 

45  tours  all  including  "LAY 

«9Afi  <60  days)  THE  BOSTON  TRAVEL  SOCIETY 

«Da£i'*V/     and  "P  203  Berkdey  Bldg.  Boston 


^eSht^       muie  woods 
W^pMT.   TAMALPAIS 

^BS9r                   VIA    SAUSALITO    FERRY 
^HJr                                 FOOT  OF    MARKET  STREET 

V                LEGAL  HOLIDAYS-SUNDAY  TIME 

li.  San  Francisco          Lv.  Muir  Woods 

Weekday    Sunday    Weekday    Sunday 

Lf.  Tamalpais 
Weekday    Sunday 

10:00a 
2:00p 

*4:40p 

9:00a     t7:35a    12:03p 
10:00a       1 :5Bp,      2:00p 
11:00a  1   -2:55p       3:03p 
1:00p       4:30p      4:26p 

2:00p     5:10p 

3:00p|  

7:35a 

1:45p 

4:25p 

*9:15p 

*10:48a 
11:52a 
1:45p 
2:S2P 
4:15p 
5:39P 

•Sat  only.     tMon.  onlv.     ©Tamalpais  only.    HMuironly 

Ticket  Offices— Sausalito  Ferry  and  S74  Market 

General  Office—  Mill  Vallev.  California 

"TAVERN  OF  TAMALPAIS" and  "MUIR  INN" 

are  always  open  for  guests 


Romeike's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write   for  circular   and   terms. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE 

110  and   112   W.  26th   St..   New   York. 
Branches:  London,   Paris,   Berlin,  Sydney. 


On  your  way  East  via  Santa  Fe,  you  see  much  unique  scenery 
and    the    primitive    Indian    Pueblos    are    of    great    interest 

California     Limited 


Has  a 

Pullman  for 


ABSOLUTELY  THE  MOST  LUXURIOUS  TRAIN  CALIFORNIA 
TO  KANSAS  CITY  AND  CHICAGO 

GRAND  CANYON 


Earth's 
Wonder 


De  Luxe  booklets  of  train  upon  request 


Would  be  pleased  to  arrange  your  trip 


JAS.  B.  DUFFY,  Gen.  Agt.,  673  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
J.  J.  WARNER.  Gen.  Agt.,  1112  Broadway.  Oakland 
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The  Argonaut 


Vol.  LXV.     No.  1709. 


San  Francisco,  December  25,  1909. 


Price  Ten  Cents 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE— The  Argonaut  (title  trade-marked)  is 
published  every  week  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Company.  Sub- 
scriptions, $4.00  per  year;  six  months,  $2.10;  three  months,  $1.10 
payable  in  advance — postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions  to  all  foreign 
countries  within  the  Postal  Union,  $5.00  per  year  Sample  copies 
free.  Single  copies,  10  cents.  News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the 
interior  supplied  by  the  San  Francisco  News  Company,  747  Howard 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed 
should  give  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses.  The  American 
News  Company,  New  York,  are  agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The 
Argonaut  may  be  ordered  from  any  News  Dealer  or  Postmaster  in 
the  United  States  or  Europe.     Special  advertising  rates  to  publishers. 
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An  Infamous  Ordinance. 

The  incapacity  of  the  present  board  of  supervisors 
and  the  weak  complacence  of  the  mayor  were  never 
more  amply  shown  than  by  the  tuberculous  ordinance 
that  has  now  become  a  law,  to  the  reproach  and  injury 
of  San  Francisco.  That  an  ordinance  so  impudent  and 
so  tyrannical  can  be  submitted  and  passed  practically 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  public  and  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  non-elected  medical  officials,  that  it  can  receive 
the  assent  of  the  mayor  and  so  become  operative  with- 
out general  discussion  and  approval,  is  as  grave  an 
instance  of  the  misuse  of  authority  as  can  be  found  in 
recent  years. 

Let  us  remind  ourselves  of  the  terms  of  the  law  as 
it  now  stands  upon  the  book.     Here  it  is : 

In  case  of  tuberculosis  proven  by  sputum  analysis,  or  where 
the  attending  physician  or  inspector  is  willing  to  vouch  for 
the  diagnosis,  when  the  necessary  precautions  can  not  or  will 
not  be  observed,  or  when  others,  especially  children,  are 
exposed  to  infection,  a  patient  may  be  removed  by  force  if 
necessary,  even  if  consent  of  patient  or  family  be  not  ob- 
tained, to  such  place  as  may  be  designated  by  the  department 
of  public  health. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  anything  more  abominable 
or  better  calculated  to  arouse  general  indignation  not 
only  against  the  supervisors  and  the  mayor,  but  against 
the  medical  officials  to  whose  "insistence"  the  authori- 


ties have  yielded.  For  what  does  this  ordinance  mean 
in  terms  of  naked  simplicity?  It  means  that  any  man, 
voman.  or  child  can  be  removed  to  a  pest  house,  or 
any  other  place,  by  force,  and  without  remedy  or  appeal, 
on  the  mere  order  of  any  doctor  or  any  inspector  who 
chooses  to  make  certain  declarations,  and  that  his 
victim  can  be  kept  there  indefinitely  or  even  for  the 
remaining  period  of  his  or  her  life.  No  matter  if  the 
doctor  be  a  mere  incompetent  fledgling  from  the  medi- 
cal school,  no  matter  if  he  be  notoriously  irresponsible, 
of  unreliable  judgment,  venal,  of  evil  life  or  a  profes- 
sional abortionist — and  all  these  classes  are  substan- 
tially represented  in  San  Francisco — no  matter  what 
his  mental  or  moral  status  may  be,  he  is  endowed  with 
a  power  greater  than  that  of  any  judge  in  the  United 
States,  a  power  violently  to  deprive  a  citizen  of  his 
liberty  and  to  confine  him  in  any  manner  and  for  so 
long  as  he  pleases.  And  this  power  he  shares  with 
any  inspector  who  is  "willing  to  vouch"  for  a  certain 
diagnosis,  although  not  himself  a  doctor,  and  who  may 
be  actuated  by  nothing  more  than  pedantry  or  spleen. 
This  doctor  or  inspector  may  take  by  force  the  father 
from  his  family,  the  wife  from  her  husband,  the  little 
child  from  its  parents,  and  upon  his  own  unsupported 
testimony  or  opinion  he  may  pass  a  sentence  of  impris- 
onment for  life,  seeing  that  the  great  majority  of 
tuberculosis  cases  are  incurable.  Merely  to  state  the 
case  is  to  realize  its  atrocity,  an  atrocity  instigated  by 
the  health  board,  committed  by  an  unanimous  board 
of  incompetent  and  ignorant  supervisors,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  a  timorous  mayor  who  must  of  course  support 
his  own  profession  at  all  hazards.  If  this  abomination 
can  actually  be  done,  then  it  would  be  well  for  us  to 
cease  to  talk  either  of  liberty  or  representative  govern- 
ment. We  may  as  well  avow  ourselves  to  be  under 
an  irresponsible  medical  despotism. 

Let  it  be  said  in  justice  to  the  mayor  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  approve  the  ordinance  in  its  present  form, 
and  did  so  finally  only  upon  the  understanding  that 
an  amended  ordinance  should  be  submitted  placing  the 
power  of  forcible  removal  in  the  hands  of  the  health 
board  instead  of  a  single  official.  The  change,  even 
if  it  be  made,  is  but  a  slight  attenuation  of  the  original 
iniquity,  and  with  all  due  respect  it  may  be  said  to  the 
health  board  that  this  city  is  not  disposed  to  place  such 
powers  in  the  hands. of  a  committee  of  doctors,  who, 
of  all  the  educated  classes,  are  among  the  least  quali- 
fied to  exercise  judicial  powers.  We  are  getting  less 
and  less  tolerant  of  the  legislating  doctor,  less  and  less 
disposed  to  endow  him  with  the  powers  of  judge  and 
jailer  as  well.  If  such  an  ordinance  as  this  in  all  its 
cruel  barbarity,  if  the  bare  possibility  of  such  cruel 
barbarity,  is  to  be  among  the  first  fruits  of  the  so-called 
crusade  against  tuberculosis,  it  is  time  for  us  to  miti- 
gate our  enthusiasms  and  to  curb  our  subscriptions. 
There  are  things  that  are  even  more  sacred  than  health, 
and  humanity  is  one  of  them  and  liberty  is  another. 
We  do  not  propose  to  sacrifice  either  at  the  bidding  of 
doctors  whose  itch  for  authority  is  becoming  one  of 
the  dangers  of  the  day,  and  who  thus  invoke  the  powers 
of  a  scientific  Brahminism  for  the  coercion  of  a  body  of 
unusually  silly  supervisors  and  an  unusually  credulous 
and  incompetent  mayor. 

The  contention  that  such  powers  would  not  be  abused, 
that  they  may  safely  be  intrusted  to  the  board  of  health, 
is  too  feeble  for  argument.  There  is  no  public  official 
that  can  be  intrusted  with  any  powers  whatsoever  unless 
they  are  rigidly  defined  and  regulated.  Still  less  can 
such  powers  be  fitly  given  to  a  body  of  men  of  whose 
capacity  and  fitness  the  general  mass  of  the  public 
knows  nothing  and  who  are  liable  to  be  replaced  at  any 
moment  by  the  exigencies  of  political  influence.  The 
law  as  it  now  stands  is  unutterably  bad,  and  it  will 
remain  unutterably  bad  even  with  the  suggested  amend- 
ment. It  constitutes  an  interference  with  the  ele- 
mentary rights  of  citizenship,  and  it  might,  and  it  prob- 
ably would,  be  used  as  an  instrument  of  cruelty  and 


oppression    against    those    who    are    least    qualified    to 
defend  themselves.     It  must  be  repealed. 


A  New  Labor  War. 
The  American  Steel  corporation  which  carries  on  the 
iron  industry  in  a  large  way  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  employs  a  prodigious  number  of  laborers, 
skilled  and  other,  paying  them  the  best  going  wages. 
Its  dealings  with  labor  are  under  that  policy  known  as 
the  "open  shop."  It  employs  labor  in  the  general  mar- 
ket, declining  any  official  relationship  with  unionism. 
And  for  good  reason.  Under  practical  test  it  has  been 
found  that  works  operated  under  the  open-shop  prin- 
ciple yield  far  better  results  than  those  dominated  by 
unionism.  At  Bethlehem.  Pennsylvania,  for  example, 
where  the  open  shop  prevails,  it  was  found  some  two 
years  ago  under  comparison  of  results  that  vastly  more 
work  was  accomplished  per  man  than  at  the  Union 
Iron  Works,  where  the  influence  of  unionism  was  then 
predominant.  In  the  Bethlehem  shops  the  men  were 
animated  by  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  their  work ;  at  San 
Francisco,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spirit  of  resentment 
and  indifference,  fostered  by  unionism,  tended  to  limit 
the  output.  Similar  machines  doing  similar  work,  the 
one  operated  under  the  first  rule  and  the  other  under 
the  second,  showed  a  disparity  of  nearly  40  per  cent  in 
practical  performance. 

The  promoters  of  organized  labor  have  long  had  an 
eager  eye  upon  the  steel  corporation.  If  the  works 
of  this  company  can  be  unionized  then  a  long  step  will 
have  been  taken  towards  that  monopolization  of  labor 
and  towards  the  penalizing  of  non-unionists  which  is 
the  aim  of  the  more  advanced  and  aggressive  leaders  of 
unionism.  Again  and  again,  through  persuasion  and  by- 
threat,  they  have  sought  to  possess  for  organized  labor 
control  of  the  plants  of  the  steel  company.  By  way  of 
emphasizing  their  demands,  they  have  promoted  strikes, 
made  threats  of  political  assault,  and  in  a  multitude 
of  other  ways  sought  to  enforce  the  scheme  of  labor 
monopoly.  But  they  have  been  fighting  a  stone  wall ; 
the  managers  of  the  company  have  declined  to  yield. 
They  insist  tipon  their  right  to  manage  their  business 
in  their  own  way.  They  insist  further  upon  main- 
taining a  system  which  makes  no  discrimination  against 
any  man  who  is  loyal  to  his  work,  and  who  declines 
a  special  allegiance  which  puts  an  arbitrary  tax  upon 
him  and  which  may  at  any  time  drive  him  to  courses 
in  opposition  to  his  own  judgment  and  sense  of  righl. 

Now  comes  organized  labor  with  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  war  against  the  steel  company.  This  company 
is  declared  to  be  an  "aggressor  against  labor" — upon 
the  principle,  we  presume,  that  one  is  an  "aggressor" 
when  he  declines  to  allow  another  to  knock  him  down 
or  pick  his  pockets.  Under  the  lead  of  Samuel  Gom- 
pers,  a  man  under  conviction  as  a  violator  of  law,  a 
great  movement  has  been  launched  looking  to  the 
coercion  of  the  steel  company.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  methods  of  labor  warfare,  a  vast  political  organ- 
ization is  planned  for  the  purpose  of  arraying  the 
national  government  against  the  steel  company  if  it 
shall  decline  to  yield.  It  is  to  be  war  "to  the  limit" — 
to  be  fought  by  any  means  and  all  means  in  the  "holy 
cause"  of  gaining  a  monopoly  of  labor  for  those  who 
under  the  principle  of  unionism  accept  the  rule  of 
Gompers,   Mitchell,   et  al. 

This  incident  with  many  another  goes  to  demonstrate 
the  aims  of  aggressive  unionism  as  exemplified  by  Gom- 
pers and  his  associates.  Their  demands,  plainly  inter- 
preted, mean  nothing  less  than  the  surrender  first  of 
American  industry,  and  finally  of  American  govern- 
ment itself  to  the  rule  of  unionism.  This  is  the  plain 
and  simple  logic  of  the  movement  just  launched:  for. 
if  industry  and  political  action  are  to  be  under  the 
hands  of  organized  labor,  what  right  or  Eun  :  n  is 
there  left  for  anybody  in  this  countn  - 
unionistic  tyranny? 

And    while   presenting   these    preposter.'i 
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organized  labor  continues  to  decline  all  proposals  tend- 
ing to  make  it  responsible  under  the  law  either  on  the 
score  of  its  own  contracts  or  upon  any  other  account. 
Its  ultimate  idea  is  nothing  less  than  that  of  a  detached 
and  irresponsible  authority,  with  power  to  tyrannize 
over  industry  and  public  policy.  It  would  allow  no 
man  who  declines  to  submit  himself  to  its  rules  and  to 
pay  whatever  part  of  his  earnings  it  may  demand  from 
him — to  become  its  bondman  in  other  words — to  earn 
his  living  in  this  land  of  the  free — if  we  may  venture 
to  use  an  old  phrase  which  once  had  some  meaning. 
It  would  make  the  dominant  men  in  unionism  nothing 
less  than  the  absolute  rulers  of  the  country,  booted  and 
spurred,  with  power  to  ride  over  not  only  every  interest 
in  the  country,  but  over  every  principle  which  the 
fathers  of  the  republic  have  taught  us  to  respect  and 
hold  sacred. 

A  suggestion  of  what  complete  union  domination 
would  imply  we  have  in  the  course  of  Gompers, 
Mitchell,  Mover,  ct  a\.,  during  recent  years.  We  have 
seen  the  leading  men  of  unionism  in  Colorado,  Nevada, 
and  Idaho  enforcing  their  control  of  affairs  through  a 
system  of  terror  sustained  by  many  forms  of  brutality 
including  arson  and  murder.  Last  year  we  saw  Gom- 
pers and  Mitchell  openly  and  exultantly  defiant  of  an 
order  made  under  the  law.  Today  we  see  these  men, 
under  conviction  as  criminals,  still  defiant,  actively 
planning  new  movements  and  forging  new  threats  in 
furtherance  of  a  scheme  of  outrageous  usurpation. 

Xow  perhaps  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  fight  this 
issue  to  a  finish.  It  is  plain  that  like  the  question  of 
nullification,  the  slavery  question,  the  silver  question, 
it  must  be  fought  and  beaten  if  we  are  to  preserve  the 
institutions  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  forefathers.  The 
immediate  demand  is  merely  a  link  in  a  chain  of  aggres- 
sion— it  is  only  the  newest  of  a  series  of  assaults  upon 
that  system  of  ideas  and  ways  of  doing  things  embodied 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  As  we  have 
fought  and  overcome  other  foes  to  liberty  and  equality 
under  the  law,  so  must  we  fight  and  overcome  this 
one. 

San  Francisco  has  her  distinct  responsibility  in  this 
connection.  It  is  a  responsibility  which  our  men  of 
affairs  have  shirked  in  the  past,  but  which  they  ought 
to  shirk  no  longer.  San  Francisco  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent  works  under  the  closed  shop  principle.  It 
still  yields  to  an  arrogant  unionism  3  monopoly  in  large 
departments  of  industry.  This  has  been  through  inertia, 
cowardice,  love  of  ease  and  peace.  Wherever  there  has 
been  found  a  man  strong  enough,  or  a  situation  desperate 
enough  to  enforce  courageous  resistance,  the  pretensions 
of  unionism  have  been  rebuked.  The  Union  Iron 
Works  does  not  accept  union  domination ;  its  service 
■  is  open  to  merit  without  respect  to  unionism.  The  rail- 
roads decline  the  rule  of  unionism  in  all  the  branches 
of  their  service.  Likewise  the  telephone  service  is  on 
the  open-shop  basis.  The  United  Railroads,  after  a 
fierce  and  even  bloody  fight,  has  rejected  the  domination 
of  unionism  and  beaten  it.  But  in  the  building  trades, 
in  the  printing  trades — the  Argonaut  always  excepted 
— and  in  many  other  spheres  and  departments  of  in- 
dustry, unionism  holds  a  monopoly  and  enforces  a  sys- 
tem which  puts  San  Francisco  at  a  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  its  neighbors  and  rivals.  It  costs  more 
to  do  business  in  many  lines  in  San  Francisco  than  in 
Los  Angeles,  in  Portland,  and  in  Seattle ;  and  the  reason 
is  that  we  have  submitted  to  the  rule  of  unionism  and 
that  our  neighboring  cities  have  declined  it.  It  requires 
little  insight  to  see  the  situation  in  its  enormity;  it  calls 
for  little  judgment  to  see  what  we  ought  to  do  in  the 
matter — what  we  must  do  if  our  city  is  to  maintain 
its  traditional  place  as  the  preeminent  centre  of  com- 
merce, trade,  and  manufacture  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

So  far  from  regretting  that  unionism  has  declared 
war  upon  the  steel  trade,  the  Argonaut  rejoices  at  the 
fact  because  it  believes  that  this  movement  by  its 
magnitude  will  rouse  the  country  to  a  sense  of  the 
enormity  of  the  demands  of  unionism  and  the  necessity 
of  meeting  them  with  a  firm  and  courageous  resistance. 
As  we  view  it.  the  largest  obligation  of  the  present 
generation  is  to  overcome  this  monster  of  pretension 
and  aggression,  and  the  sooner  wc  roll  up  our  sleeves 
and  have  at  it.  the  sooner  and  the  surer  the  triumph. 


Open- Air  School  Rooms. 

The  San  Francisco  board  of  education  has  instructed 

he   cit  ■   architect,   in   the   drawing   of  plans   for   new 

uses,     to     arrange    "disappearing    walls"     for 

-  "ith  eastern  and  southern  exposures.     The  idea 

provide  a  series  of  rooms  in  every  schoolhouse 


in  which  children  may  practically  live  in  the  open 
while  pursuing  their  studies,  and  even  recitations.  The 
plan  is  not  entirely  new.  It  has  been  practiced  experi- 
mentally at  Boston  and  Chicago,  and  even  more  notably 
in  Germany,  where  extraordinary  successes  have  at- 
tended its  use.  The  feasibility  of  this  scheme  for  the 
climate  of  San  Francisco  requires  no  argument;  for 
there  is  hardly  a  day  in  the  year  here  when  sitting  in 
the  open  is  not  practicable  for  persons  inured  to  out-of- 
doors  life  and  properly  dressed  for  it. 

Experience  elsewhere  has  shown  that  this  system 
works  wonders  in  promoting  both  physical  and  mental 
vitality.  Under  it,  as  it  has  been  practiced  in  Germany, 
children  who  had  been  classified  as  "backward"  have 
been  brought  to  efficiency.  More  recently  we  have 
excellent  reports  both  from  Boston  and  Chicago.  There 
are  classes  in  the  Chicago  schools  which  sit  practically 
out  of  doors  even  during  the  coldest  weather,  with 
marked  advantage  to  both  physical  and  mental  health. 
Normally  man  is  an  out-of-doors  animal.  Artificially 
we  have  made  him  an  in-doors  animal.  And  yet  in 
spite  of  generations  of  artificial  housing  we  find  that 
persons  engaged  in  out-of-doors  occupations  enjoy  a 
state  of  health  practically  unknown  to  in-door  classes. 
Ever)'  physician  will  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
those  whose  occupations  keep  them  constantly  out  of 
doors  are  immune  against  a  multitude  of  distempers 
which  grievously  afflict  men  and  women  in  general. 
Take,  for  example,  the  commonest  form  of  physical 
disturbance,  that  of  ordinary  "bad  cold";  it  is  not  the 
motorman  and  the  hack  driver  who  suffer,  but  housed- 
in  workers  who  live  all  clay  long  in  an  artificially  heated 
and  commonly  vitiated  atmosphere.  It  is  universal 
observation  that  childhood  thrives  out  of  doors.  The 
strange  thing  is  that  with  the  facts  so  obvious  we 
should  have  been  so  long  getting  around  in  school 
organization  to  a  policy  in  accordance  with  the  plain 
lessons  of  experience  and  common  sense. 

The  board  of  education  is  to  be  commended  for  hav- 
ing done  a  rational  thing.  While  in  one  sense  it  may 
be  regarded  as  an  experiment,  the  principle  is  really 
an  established  one.  And  if  it  can  work  successfully  in 
the  severe  climates  of  Boston  and  Chicago  there  can 
be  no  question  about  the  outcome  under  conditions  as 
we  have  them  in  San  Francisco. 


A  Counsel  of  Suicide. 

The  ultra-reforming  mind  is  a  thing  of  infinite  whim- 
sicality— all-virtuous,  alert  to  the  mote  in  its  rival's 
eye,  blind '  to  the  beam  in  its  own.  It  is  one  of  its 
characteristics  to  insist  in  the  case  of  those  who  oppose 
it  upon  a  punctilio  which  it  never  by  any  chance  im- 
poses upon  itself.  A  case  in  point  is  that  of  Air.  Ches- 
ter Rowell.  the  well-known  factional  leader  and  editor 
of  the  Fresno  Republican.  Mr.  Rowell's  excursions 
into  the  field  of  politics  have  been  observed  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years  but  not  with  any  particular 
edification.  He  has  been  persistently  busy,  but  to  no 
purpose,  because  his  pose  has  been  purely  negative. 
He  is  against  certain  things  and  certain  persons ;  he  is 
for  nothing.  He  has.  apparently,  no  outlook,  no  plan, 
no  scheme  of  real  betterment.  No  man  of  this  temper 
ever  achieves  anything — indeed,  he  never  long  holds 
public  respect,  for  the  public  quickly  wearies  of  merely 
negative  and  destructive  critics  in  politics  and  in  other 
things. 

Mr.  Rowell's  latest  outburst  is  based  upon  a  report 
that  the  State  executive  committee  of  the  Republican 
party  may  call  a  pre-primary  convention  to  recommend 
candidates  to  the  membership  of  the  party  in  the  com- 
ing primary  election.  The  idea  behind  this  suggestion 
is  the  excellent  one  of  giving  some  exercise  of  judg- 
ment and  some  weight  of  party  authority  to  organ- 
ization of  the  next  Republican  campaign.  Probably, 
since  human  nature  is  human  nature,  the  men  who  com- 
pose the  State  executive  committee  will  commend  as 
candidates  persons  whom  they  hold  in  respect.  Most 
sincerely  we  hope  so.  It  would  indeed  be  a  pitiful 
thing  if  men  of  authority  in  the  party  were  to  do 
anything  else.  Good  faith  and  common  sense  alike 
forbid  any  other  course ;  and  neither  Mr.  Rowell 
nor  anybody  else  would  have  respect  or  could  find 
apology  for  them  if  they  should  follow  any  other  rule 
of  action. 

But  here  comes  a  curious  exhibition  of  that  mental 
distemper  with  which  Mr.  Rowell  lias  become  infected 
since  he  abandoned  positive  and  wholesome  methods 
of  political  thinking  and  assumed  the  role  of  a  political 
Jacques.     In  his  paper  Mr.  Rowell  says: 

If    the    executive   committee   is   willing   to    confess    (which 


would  be  the  truth)  that  it  represents  not  the  Republican 
'  party,  but  a  faction  thereof,  then  there  can  be  no  possible 
objection  to  its  calling  a  conference  of  that  faction,  to  put 
up  a  ticket,  representing  that  faction.  That  is  a  right  which 
belongs  to  any  individual,  or  any  number  of  individuals,  within 
the  party,  and  if  those  individuals  represent  a  definite  move- 
ment or  wing,  it  is  not  only  their  right,  but  their  duty,  to  put 
up  a  ticket.  But  it  is  not  the  right  of  the  official  governing 
body  of  the  party  to  call  a  pre-primary  meeting  of  the  party 
as  such,  to  put  up  a  ticket,  as  a  party  ticket.  Under  the  law, 
the  voice  of  the  party  is  to  be  spoken  at  the  primaries,  and 
it  is  an  invasion  of  the  right  of  the  party  if  any  previous 
attempt  is  made  to  give  expression  to  that  voice.  The  con- 
test at  the  primaries  is  inside  the  party,  between  the  various 
elements  in  the  party. 

Mr.  Rowell's  notion  appears  to  be  that  the  official 
committee  of  the  party,  duly  chosen,  has  no  right  of 
action  for  and  in  the  name  of  the  party  but  may  act 
only  as  a  faction.  It  must  under  this  theory  disregard 
its  responsibilities,  abdicate  its  powers,  let  itself  down 
to  the  level  of  a  mere  unauthorized  group,  leaving  the 
party  which  it  was  chosen  to  lead  without  guidance  or 
initiative. 

Not  since  Cotton  Mather  and  his  fellow  assassins 
found  phrases  in  justification  of  the  murder  of  decrepit 
women  and  helpless  children  have  we  seen  a  bit  of 
hair-splitting  more  deserving  of  a  rough-riding  con- 
tempt than  this.  If  the  official  committee  of  a  political 
party,  regularly  and  duly  constituted,  may  not  properly 
act  in  the  name  of  the  party  to  the  extent  of  inviting 
a  party  conference  preliminary  to  an  election,  then 
who  may?  Mr.  Rowell  intimates  that  a  mere  party 
faction  having  no  official  standing,  and  therefore  no 
party  authority,  may  do  it.  In  other  words,  any  little 
coterie  of  mutual  admirers  who  may  get  together  over 
a  pot  of  beer — or  a  cup  of  tea — may  properly  exercise 
an  initiative  in  party  affairs  which  in  propriety  is 
denied  to  the  regularly  constituted  party  officials.  This 
is  inanity  run  to  silliness.  The  logic  of  it  is  that  of 
party  suicide,  and  this  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Rowell 
wants  though  he  probably  lacks  the  political  wit  to 
comprehend  the  drift  of  his  own  counsels.  This  is  ever 
the  way  of  your  uncompromising  zealot.  He  is  for 
party  organization,  for  mutual  association  and  coopera- 
tion, so  long  as  things  fall  in  with  his  special  ideas  and 
notions;  he  is  for  the  destruction  of  party  the  moment 
it  rejects  or  neglects  his  counsels. 

Does  anybody  imagine  that  if  Mr.  Rowell's  Lincoln- 
Roosevelt  League  had  succeeded  in  its  attempt  to  con- 
trol the  Republican  party  of  California — if  instead  of 
failing  abjectly  it  had  won  authority  and  established 
itself  in  power — its  course  would  have  been  guided  by 
this  fine-spun  casuistry?  Would  Mr.  Rowell  himself, 
were  he  an  official  of  the  party  and  in  a  position 
of  influence  in  its  councils  abdicate  and  put  aside  such 
powers  as  the  situation  might  afford  him  for  the 
carrying  out  of  those  aims  and  purposes  which  he  rep- 
resents? If  yes,  then  the  Republican  party  of  Cali- 
fornia is  more  than  ever  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
miscarriage  of  Mr.  Rowell's  political  plans  and  the 
repression  of  his  individual  aspirations  for  party  leader- 
ship. It  would  truly  be  a  sad  day  for  Republicanism 
if  its  policies  were  under  the  guidance  of  an  inspiration 
so  lacking  in  every  element  of  robust  character  prac- 
tical judgment  and  working  efficiency.  We  suspect 
the  Republicans  of  California  did  even  wiser  than  they 
knew  in  rejecting  a  leadership  so  wanting  in  the  healthy 
mental  hardihood  essential  in  the  sphere  of  political 
action — or  anv  other  kind  of  action. 


Convention  System  Restored  in  Oregon. 

After  a  five-years'  try-out  of  the  direct  primary 
system  which  has  wrought  unspeakable  confusions  and 
a  marked  degeneracy  in  its  political  life,  Oregon  now 
returns  as  nearly  to  the  old  system  as  it  is  possible  to 
do  under  existing  law.  By  common  consent  the  party 
convention  system  is  to  be  revived,  the  business  of 
conventions  being  to  formulate  party  proposals  and  to 
recommend  candidates  to  be  voted  for  at  primary  elec- 
tions. Justifying  this  movement,,  the  Portland  Ore- 
gonian  says: 

Men  have  a  right  to  associate  in  parties.  Having  this  right, 
they  have  also  the  right  to  use  all  honorable  means  to  carry 
their  purposes  into  practice  and  action.  Men  of  sense  and 
judgment  can  not  expect,  do  not  expect,  to  pursue,  each  for 
himself,  a  separate  and  disconnected  part.  It  is  right,  as 
necessary,  therefore,  to  combine,  to  come  to  agreement,  for 
concerted  action  in  the  primary  election.  This  is  all  that  the 
convention  or  assembly  means.  Organization  is  indispensable 
to  party  action.  Nothing  can  be  effected  without  it.  Here 
the  representative  system  must  come  in.  Here  is  demon- 
stration of  the  necessity  of  consultation  before  the  primary. 
The  primary,  without  the  direction  or  guidance  thus  pro- 
posed, will  split  the  dominant  party  of  a  State  into  its  separate 
units.     It  will  prevent  or  defeat  all  combination  of  men  having 
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general  common  ideas  about  the  welfare  of  the  State  for  the 
measures  necessary  to  preserve  and  promote  them.  Party  is 
nothing,  in  itself,  indeed  ;  but  it  is  an  indispensable  agent  and 
factor,  for  support  of  any  sane  and  definite  policy  in  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people.  The 
minority  party  in  a  State  may  pretend  to  think  otherwise, 
but  it  will  always  hold  together  and  fight  for  its  purposes, 
nevertheless.  One  of  its  favorite  methods — while  it  sticks  to 
its  own  party  ideals — is  to  pretend  there  is  nothing  in  party 
that  should  hold  the  allegiance  or  the  attention  of  the  oppo- 
sition majority.  Of  this  insincerity  there  have  been  exhibits 
in  Oregon,  enough  to  open  men's  eyes.  In  a  free  country 
there  is  no  way  to  effect  anything  in  politics  except  through 
party  organization. 


Our  Duty  in  Nicaragua. 
In  the  reports  from  Nicaragua,  even  those  specially 
cooked  to  stimulate  the  jingo  spirit  in  the  United  States, 
we  read  nothing  tending  to  warrant  our  government 
in  interference  with  the  progress  of  events  in  that 
troubled  country.  Two  Americans  have  been  shot  as 
rebels,  but  all  the  testimony  goes  to  show  that  they 
had  abandoned  their  rights  as  neutrals.  They  had  con- 
spired in  the  business  of  revolution,  and  were  active 
members  of  an  insurgent  army.  Morally  they  may 
have  been  on  the  right  side.  The  Zelayan  government 
has  not  been  an  exemplary  one  from  the  American 
standpoint,  and  we  can  easily  sympathize  with  those 
who  have  wished  to  overthrow  it.  But  Americans  who 
engage  in  revolutionary  enterprise  in  a  foreign  country 
have  no  right  to  claim  immunity  from  the  consequence 
of  their  acts  on  the  score  of  their  American  citizen- 
ship. It  is  due  that  the  United  States  government 
should  protect  every  American  citizen  in  his  neutral 
rights  in  foreign  countries  so  long  as  he  minds  his  own 
business.  It  is  not  due  that  the  American  government 
should  interfere  in  the  protection  of  American  citizens 
who  of  their  own  choice  join  in  revolutionary  move- 
ments in  disturbed  countries  like  Nicaragua. 

There  is  obvious  in  this  whole  Nicaraguan  business 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  somebody  to  bring  in  the 
American  government — to  cause  it  to  assume  a  super- 
visory authority  over  Nicaraguan  affairs.  The  theory 
cautiously  put  forward  is  that  we  are  somehow  bound 
to  sustain  social  order  in  Nicaragua,  something  upon 
the  same  principle  of  our  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  Cuba  some  years  ago.  Less  cautiously  an  effort  is 
making  to  inflame  the  American  mind  with  a  sense  of 
injury,  to  the  end  that  the  authorities  at  Washington 
shall  be  urged  by  popular  sentiment  to  employ  the 
powers  of  government  to  tranquilize  matters  in 
Nicaragua. 

It  does  not  require  much  wit  to  see  whither  this 
sort  of  thing  tends.  It  is  of  a  piece  with  the 
doctrine  that  we  as  the  dominant  power  in  the  west- 
ern hemisphere  are  responsible  for  the  "well  being" 
of  American  countries,  bound  to  exercise  a  certain 
dominion  over  those  which  fail  to  live  up  to  the 
standards  of  orderly  government,  therefore  authorized 
to  enter  aggressively  into  the  quarrels  of  these  coun 
tries.  It  would  be  a  sad  day  for  the  United  States  if 
it  were  to  accept  this  principle,  since  it  could  not  fail 
to  embroil  us  not  only  with  the  Spanish-American 
republics  south  of  us,  but  with  whatever  European 
country  cherishes  any  grievance  against  these  countries 
or  any  one  of  them.  We  did  interfere  in  the  case  of 
Cuba,  and  to  our  injury  in  a  multitude  of  ways.  We 
interfered  again  in  the  case  of  Colombia,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance is  to  our  everlasting  shame.  To  again  inter- 
fere in  the  case  of  Nicaragua  would  be  to  establish 
claims  to  authority  which  would  naturally  and  prop- 
erly be  resented  the  world  round. 

If  Nicaragua  in  her  present  troubles  should  come  to 
a  condition  calling  for  outside  interference,  then  Mexico 
as  the  nearest  powerful  neighbor  and  as  a  sort  of  blood 
connection  is  the  country  to  step  in.  Probably  the 
Nicaraguans  can  adjust  their  own  difficulties,  not  per- 
manently perhaps,  nor  in  accordance  with  our  standards, 
but  after  a  manner  sufficient  to  the  maintenance  of 
such  discipline  as  Spanish-American  peoples  can  be 
brought  to  accept.  But  until  Mexico  or  some  other 
adjacent  country  has  exercised  her  good  offices,  and 
until  there  shall  have  been  absolute  failure  to  protect 
the  lives  and  properties  of  Americans  resident  in 
Nicaragua,  we  surely  have  no  authority  to  act. 

If  we  should  interfere  in  Nicaragua  it  would  be 
taken  to  indicate  an  aggressive  spirit  on  our  part  that 
would  speedily  array  all  the  Spanish-American  repub- 
lics against  us.  Mexico,  already  fearful  of  American 
designs,  would  see  in  it  a  menace  to  that  autonomy 
which  is  hers  not  only  theoretically,  but  by  right  of 
long  sustained  self-government.  It  is  believed  by  many 
in  Mexico  that  the  United  States  has  designs  on  that 


whole  tier  of  countries  extending  from  our  southern 
border  to  a  line  beyond  the  Isthmian  Canal.  Inter- 
ference on  our  part  in  Nicaragua  would  be  taken  as 
a  proof  of  this  notion.  We  have  therefore  not  only 
the  ordinary  motives  for  strict  neutrality,  but  another 
resting  upon  the  fact  that  we  already  lie  under  sus- 
picions which  tend  to  disturb  the  peace  of  a  neighboring 
country  with  which  we  are  and  ought  to  be  entirely 
friendly.  t 


The  French  Elections. 
A  curious  report  comes  from  Paris  to  the  effect  that 
M.  Clemenceau  deliberately  provoked  the  crisis  that 
resulted  in  his  resignation  of  the  French  premiership, 
and  that  he  did  this  because  he  did  not  wish  to  be  in 
authority  at  the  fall  of  the  republic.  The  report  is 
said  to  be  based  upon  his  own  private  declarations 
and  while  such  action  seems  hardly  consistent  with 
the  late  premier's  proved  courage  and  fortitude  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  present  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  France  is  close  to  a  critical  moment. 

The  most  ominous  sign  is,  of  course,  the  compact 
between  the  royalists  and  the  clericals  and  the  unex- 
pected strength  developed  by  the  latter.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a  dangerous  reaction  has  set  in  against 
the  policy  adopted  by  the  government  toward  the 
church,  a  policy  that  was  originally  based  upon  legiti- 
mate ideas  of  self-protection  and  self-assertion,  but 
that  has  now  degenerated  into  a  crude  form  of  perse- 
cution. The  government  was  not  only  justified  in 
asserting  its  supreme  authority  over  the  religious 
organizations;  it  was  bound  to  do  so  or  to  abdicate. 
But  it  should  have  discriminated  between  the  organiza- 
tions and  the  religion  that  they  represented  and  that 
is  still  the  venerated  faith  of  the  great  masses  of  the 
French  people.  It  should  have  attacked  and  crushed 
every  authority  in  opposition  to  its  own,  but  it  should 
have  made  it  clear  that  it  had  no  quarrel  or  concern 
with  religion  itself,  but  only  with  the  arbitrary  excesses 
of  certain  religionists. 

The  French  authorities  have  of  course  observed  no 
such  moderate  and  statesmanlike  course.  Encouraged 
by  a  popular  applause  that  is  always  so  much  noisier 
than  the  counsels  of  prudence,  they  have  embarked 
upon  a  crusade  against  every  form  of  Christian  wor- 
ship and  have  carried  it  to  a  length  of  vindictiveness 
comparable  only  with  the  evil  that  it  was  sought  to 
supplant.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  nearly  every  church 
school  in  France  has  been  closed,  although  these  schools 
were  free  and  efficient.  None  but  the  government 
schools  remain,  and  while  we  may  applaud  the  purely 
secular  character  of  these  schools  we  must  admit  that 
denunciations  of  religion  are  as  much  out  of  place  in 
the  classroom  as  the  inculcation  of  religion.  And  de- 
nunciations of  religion  have  been  the  order  of  the  day 
in  the  schools  of  France,  to  the  horror  of  the  vast 
body  of  rural  voters  who  were  willing  enough  to  show 
their  loyalty  to  the  republic,  but  not  by  the  humiliation 
and  desecration  of  their  sincerely  held  faith.  Taking 
their  cue  from  the  authorities  at  Paris,  the  army  of 
public  school  teachers  have  set  themselves  zealously  to 
the  task  of  instilling  an  active  hatred  of  every  form 
of  religion  into  the  minds  of  their  pupils,  and  this  has 
been  as  much  a  part  of  the  daily  programme  as  reading 
or  writing.  The  natural  result  has  been  the  consolida- 
tion of  religious  sentiment,  Protestant  as  well  as 
Catholic,  against  the  government  and  the  alienation 
of  all  those  elements  that  dislike  the  tyranny  of  atheism 
quite  as  much  as  the  tyranny  of  clericalism.  And  there 
is  no  more  cruel  slavery  than  that  of  "free  thought," 
just  as  there  would  be  no  more  ruthless  oppression 
than  socialism. 

Socialism  is  playing  its  large  part  in  the  reaction 
against  the  government.  Hailed  as  an  emancipator 
because  it  broke  down  traditional  restraints  and  abol- 
ished the  sentiment  of  authority,  the  French  are  dis- 
covering that  tyranny  is  a  matter  of  human  disposition 
and  not  of  institutions,  and  that  even  monarchical  gov- 
ernment may  restrain  more  oppressions  than  it  causes. 
The  keynote  of  French  socialism  is  that  every  man 
may  look  to  the  government  for  a  livelihood,  and  as 
the  government  tacitly  assents  to  this  proposition  we 
can  hardly  wonder  that  there  are  nearly  a  million  civil 
servants  as  compared  with  about  a  quarter  of  that 
number  under  the  empire.  These  civil  servants  con- 
stitute a  vast  "machine"  with  its  combinations  and  its 
politics,  and  even  the  soldiers  are  looked  upon  as  hav- 
ing a  voting  influence  through  friends  and  relatives. 
At  the  present  moment  there  is  a  deficit  of  $40,000,000 
in  the  French  treasury,  and  this  means  new  taxes, 
which  are  dreaded  by  nearly  every  class  in  France. 


The  outlook  is  therefore  not  an  encouraging  one. 
The  royalists  are  stronger  and  more  aggressive  than 
ever.  The  clericals  have  behind  them  well  nigh  the 
whole  mass  of  religious  opinion,  and  this  will  be  under- 
estimated only  by  those  who  suppose  that  Paris  is  rep- 
resentative of  the  country  at  large.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans  is  growing  in  popularity  and  a  large  number 
of  Bonapartists  have  joined  his  cause  through  the 
apathy  of  Victor  and  Louis  Napoleon.  Worst  of  all  is 
the  waning  enthusiasm  for  a  republic  which  is  becom- 
ing more  incoherent  and  more  nerveless  as  it  loses  its 
grasp  upon  the  governing  principle  and  is  seen  to  cringe 
before  the  largest  mob. 

To  speak  of  republicanism  in  France  as  a  lost  cause 
would  be  an  absurdity,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that 
most  of  the  great  forces  of  stability  in  the  country  are 
frowning  upon  it,  and  are  wondering  if  a  step  backward 
in  the  light  of  experience  might  not  be  better  than  a 
step  forward  into  a  dangerous  unknown  where  there 
is  no  light  at  all. 


Editorial  Notes. 
Preliminary  steps  are  being  taken  for  the  collection 
of  the  corporation  tax  under  the  law  enacted  by  Con- 
gress last  year.  In  its  operation  this  tax  is  likely  to 
be  even  more  irritating  than  in  prospect.  It  puts  upon 
those  who  carry  on  business  under  the  corporation 
system  a  special  tax  from  which  those  operating  under 
other  systems  are  exempt.  It  is  therefore  discrimi- 
nating, uneven,  and  unjust.  It  is  a  national  tax  imposed 
by  the  general  government  upon  organizations  which 
owe  their  existence  to  State  law.  And  there  are  those 
— good  lawyers  among  them — who  believe  this  tax  to 
be  an  invasion  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  States. 
A  still  greater  practical  objection  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  tax  is  inquisitorial.  It  looks  into  and  makes  public 
the  inside  and  confidential  affairs  of  every  business 
operating  under  the  corporate  system.  In  the  nature 
of  things  it  is  an  offense  to  persons  who  regard  their 
private  business  as  of  no  interest  to  any  but  them- 
selves. It  goes  without  saying  that  the  collection  of 
this  tax  will  be  resisted,  and  we  believe  and  we  hope 
that  it  will  be  rejected  as  unconstitutional. 


Tammany  was  badly  beaten  in  New  York  last  month. 
Mayor-elect  Gaynor  was  its  nominee,  but  he  was  not 
and  is  not  in  affiliation  with  it.  Tammany  looks  for 
no  favors  of  the  kind  it  particularly  desires  through 
the  mayor's  office,  and  it  certainly  can  expect  none 
from  those  who  were  chosen  to  every  other  office  within 
the  municipality.  None  the  less  Tammany  has  not  been 
wiped  off  the  slate,  nor  will  it  be  relegated  to  obscurity 
during  the  coming  two  years.  Tammany  is  still  in 
control  and  will  be  up  to  January  1.  And  since  the 
election  it  has  been  preparing  for  what  is  to  come. 
Before  the  first  of  January  contracts  will  have  been 
let — all  of  course  to  Tammanyites — for  public  works 
and  for  public  supplies  to  something  like  $100,000,000 
in  the  aggregate.  The  undertakings  authorized  and 
contracted  for  will  range  from  a  contract  for  lubri- 
cating oil  for  the  water  supply  department  to  the 
building  of  a  $10,000,000  municipal  hall  to  be  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  city  hall  station  at  the  subway  loop. 
Tammany  will  not,  to  be  sure,  be  in  power  in  the 
municipal  offices,  but  it  will  be  on  the  payroll  to  an 
extent  hitherto  undreamed  of.  The  attractive  and 
cohesive  powers  of  office  will  not  belong  to  Tammany, 
but  it  will  not  be  wholly  without  resources,  since  its 
hand  will  be  on  the  spigot  which  drains  the  public 
coffers.  


The  pretty  little  town,  of  Los  Gatos  in  the  Santa 
Clara  foothills  went  "dry"  some  two  or  three  years 
back  and  has  been  more  or  less  dry  ever  since.  But 
still  the  champions  of  prohibition  are  not  satisfied  and 
they  are  now  seeking  to  make  the  law  more  stringent. 
A  new  ordinance  under  consideration  by  the  local  city 
fathers  puts  the  screws  down  tight.  No  spirituous, 
vinous,  malt,  or  other  liquors  or  alcohol  may  be  manu- 
factured, kept,  stored,  bought,  sold,  borrowed,  loaned, 
given  away,  accepted,  or  brought  into  the  corpo- 
rate limits  except  for  medicine,  chemical  or  me- 
chanical purposes.  The  residents  will  not  be  able  to 
import  liquor  by  freight,  express,  or  wagon  delivery. 
Wines  manufactured  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Gatos  can 
be  brought  into  town  only  to  be  shipped  out  imme- 
diately. Liquors  in  transit  on  the  railroad  will  be 
allowed  to  pass  through  the  town.  Every  prescription 
calling  for  alcoholic  ingredients  may  not  be  filk  more 
than  once.  The  violation  of  the  ordinance 
will   be   a   misdemeanor,   punishable   b) 
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exceed  S3  00  or  imprisonment  for  ninety  days,  or  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  meaning  of  this  is 
that  nobody  in  Los  Gatos  without  a  violation  of  law- 
can  serve  n  ine  at  his  table  or  have  a  drop  of  anything 
.ions,  vinous,  or  malt  in  his  possession.  How 
fective  all  this  will  he  in  the  matter  of  promoting 
temperance,  time  will  tell.  In  the  opinion  of  the  . 
naut  it  will  have  precisely  the  opi    si  :ect  from  that 

proposed,  for  by  its  meddling  interference  with  indi- 
vidual rights  it  will  make  universal  disgust  leading  to 
universal  contempt.     ':  usual  result  when  the 

reforming  spirit  lets  go  he  rudder  of  judgment  and 
proceeds  to  ridiculous  and  oppressive  extremes. 


What  has  become  of  poor  old  Dr.  Pardee?  Two 
years  ago— or  was  it  ten  years  ago?— there  was  a  wail 
of  grief  on  his  part  that  the  scheme  of  political  organ- 
ization provided  by  State  law  did  not  afford  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  his  high  personal  and  party  standing— 
to  show  how  universal  and  bitter  was  the  resentment 
on  account  of  his  failure  at  the  famous  Santa  Cruz 
convention.  Since  then  the  system  has  been  recast; 
it  is  now  possible  for  those  sidetracked  by  malice  or 
neglect   to    strike   out   an   indepen  irse.     Who- 

ever aspires  even  to  the  highest  things  may  reach  out 
for  them  and  get  them— if  he  can.  Here  truly  is  a 
situation  which  ought  to  be  inviting  to  a  self-confessed 
popular  idol,  to  one  wounded  in  the  house  of  his 
friends,  made  victim  of  a  wicked  conspiracy.  Why- 
does  the  good  doctor  lag  back?  Why  dees  lie  not  come 
forward  and  present  himself  as  the  one  chosen  by  the 
ue  and  the  hope  of  his  party"  is  the  multi- 

tude which,  we  were  told  by  no  less  in  authority  than 
himself,  felt  aggrieved  at  his  discomfiture  and  bided  its 
time  for  reprisal  and  revenge?  Can  it  be  that  the  good 
doctor  and  his  wrongs  are  so  soon  forgotten  ? 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


Nicaragua,  while  potentially  one  of  the  richest  among 
Central  American  states,  has  less  population  than  any- 
other  of  the  sisterhood.  Geographically  it  c 
-  i,200  square  miles,  which  makes  it  a  little  larger  than 
Oregon  and  almost  exactly  the  size  of  New  York.  It 
has  a  long  coast  line  with  good  harbors  oil  both  oceans. 
There  are  only  about  600,000  people  within  its  limits. 
and  of  these  five-sixths  are  upon  the  Pacific  side.  The 
value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Nicaragua  in  1908 
amounted  to  $7,500,000,  of  which  exports  were  $4  : 
000  and  import-   $3  .     Nicaragua   bought   from 

the    United    States    textiles,    clothing,    machinery,    etc.. 
valued   at   $1,300,000.     She   sold  to   the   United   States 
ananas,  coffee,  rubber,  mahogany,   cattle,   hides,   etc.. 
valued,  at  Sl,050,000. 


■  The  Pacific  Coast  has  become  infected  with  the  sub- 
wav  idea  which  has  wrought  such  tremendous  achieve- 
ments in  Boston.  New  York,  and  elsewhere  at  the  East. 
San  Francisco  needs  a  subway  under  Market  Street 
from  the  ferry  to  Valencia,  with  a  branch  in  Sutter 
Street  to  Fillmore  or  Devisadero.  Portland  is  plan- 
ning a  subway  under  the  Willamette  River  and  Seattle 
is  already  i  .red  by  railroads  from  the  north  through 
tunnels  under  the  city.  The  greatest  ami  most  impor- 
tant project  of  ail  is  that  for  a  tube  connecting  the 
east  and  west  shores  of  San  Francisco  bay  and  thus 
doing  away  with  the  trans-bay  ferry  system.  All  these 
projects  are  more  or  less  in  the  air.  but  they  are  bound 
to  work  out  in  time. 


Mr.  William  J.  Calhoun  of  Chicago,  who  has  been  appointed 
United  States  Minister  to  China,  refuses  to  be  interviewed. 
We  can  but  admire  the  hardihood  of  the  reporter  who  tried  to 
interview  him.  while  a  phonographic  record  of  Mr.  Calhoun's 
form  of  refusal  might  make  an  interesting  addition  to  the 
Is  of  the  State  Department.  Mr.  Calhoun's  short-lived 
predecessor,  Mr.  Crane,  met  disaster  in  the  shape  of  the  news- 
paper interviewer  and  had  to  lower  his  diplomatic  flag  almost 
before  it  caught  the  breezes  of  heaven,  and  now  comes  the 
ubiquitous  reporter  with  a  bland  request  that  Mr.  Calhoun  also 
walk  into  the  self-same  trap.  The  exigencies  of  the  case 
are  perhaps  sufficiently  met  by  saying  that  Mr.  Calhoun  "de- 
clined." 

That  the  new  ambasasdor  comes  from  Chicago  may  be  taken 
as  a  solatium  to  the  wounded  feelings  of  the  Western  metropo- 
lis. Chicago  felt  herself  to  be  hurt  by  the  humiliation  of  Mr. 
Crane,  and  nothing  could  be  more  fortunate  than  another 
n  from  the  same  city.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  torn  in 
Pittsburg  and  made  his  early  reputation  as  a  corporation 
lawyer.  He  became  a  nnember  of  the  firm  of  Pam.  Calhoun 
.nnon  of  Chicago,  and  while  thus  engaged  he  was 
intrusted  with  various  deli  -        is  Among 

these  was  a  trip  to  Cuba  just  l.efore  the  war  for  the  purpose 
g  3  ne  of  the  charges  of  outrage  -  ;ht  against 
the  Spanish  authorities.  Later  on  he  was  sent  to  Venezuela  by 
Roosevelt  to  inquire  into  general  conditions  in  that  country 
ith  occasions  he  acquitted  himself  well.  At  the 
same  time  it  may  be  noted  that  he  has  no  direct  acquaint- 
ance with  China  and  no  c-xrerier.ee  in  the  actual  work  of 
diplomacy. 

Nevertheless  take  it  that  the  appointment  of  Mr. 

Calhoun  is  a  recogn  is  fitness   lor  the  post  and  that 

he    owes    little   or   nothing   to    political    services    or    the    favor 
of    important   men.     Mr.    Taft    and    Mr.    Knox    may    therefore 
tngratulated   on    the   continuance  :     which   need 

not   he  called   civil   service   or  by   any   ..liier  name,   but   which 

pacity  and  to  capacity  alone  in  diplom 
ments.     It   is   hopeless   '.  1   men    for    .         - 

long    as    their    tenure    of    office    depends    upon    the 
chances   of   an    electoral    cam;  n    the    whims    and 

prejudices   and   social    affiliations   of   a    President    or   a    Secre- 

,r,ize  capacity  as   seems   to  have 
done  in  the  case 

direction.     Another   step  that   must   he   taken   eventually 
give    some   guaranty   that    capacity   will    remain    employed    so 
long  as  it   continues  to  be  effective. 

Within  the  last  few  months,  for  example,  we  have  seen 
three  ambassadorships  become  vacant  and  all  three  of  their 
former  occupants  are  now  without  employment.  Mr.  Henry 
White    was  r  I    Paris   for   reasons    that   have   never 

been  made  clear.  Mr.  Lloyd  Griscom  is  no  longer  at  Route. 
and  Mr.  John  W.  Riddle  has  been  removed  from  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  last  of  the  three  cases  is  particularly  inexrk. 
as  there  seems  to  be  no  complaint  of  incapacity  after  sixteen 
years'  service,  while  it  might  be  thought  that  Mr.  Riddle's 
unusual  knowledge  of  Russian  and  his  minute  familiarity  with 
ics  might  have  been  utilized  in  some  position  or 
other.  But  not  so.  and  we  can  only  suppose  that  some  one 
'-.ose  demands  could  not  be  denie  -         need  of  the 

salary.     But  here  are  three  men — and  there  are  many  others 

whose  knowledge  of  di]  -   great  and  yet  who  remain 

unemployed  while  the  country  is  being  combed  to  find  new 
and  untried  men  who  are  sent  out  to  cope  with  the  mined 
diplomats  of  Europe  who  began  their  careers  as  foreign 
office  clerks  and  who  have  worked  their  way  to  he  top  ot 
tiie  ladder.     By  the  way.  Mr.   Calhoun  is  a  Catholic. 


Judge  Grosscup  sees  no  hope  in  Mr.  Taft,  who  has  fallen 
under  reactionary  influences  and  believes  only  what  is  told 
to  him  by  Mr.  Aldrich.  Therefore  he  is  ready  to  join  forces 
with  any  new  leader  whose  star  may  rise  above  the  horizon 
and  offer  deliverance  from  evils  that  are  becoming  institu- 
tions : 

Our  present  tariff  policy,  and  our  present  corporation  policy, 
twin  wrongs  feeding  upon  twin  human  rights,  are  fast  becom- 
■■._  ins  itutions,  and  as  such  are  fast  becoming  intolerable. 
What  political  organization  will  take  up  the  cause  of  this 
new  attack  on  human  rights?  What  political  organization, 
coming  forward  as  the  young  Republican  party  came  forward 
in  the  generation  preceding  us,  will  stand  for  the  man  in  the 
common  walks  of  life,  our  brothers  in  blood  and  race,  as  the 
young  Republican  party  stood  for  those  who  were  our  brothers 
only  in  the  larger  family  of  mankind?  For  one.  I  am  ready 
e  to  that  organization  my  humble  aid.  If  that  aid  can 
I  er  exerted  within  any  existing  party,  as  such  party  is 
astituted,  I  am  ready  to  go  along  with  it.  If  to  give 
that  aid  effectively.  I  must  cast  aside  political  connections  in 
which  I  have  spent  a  good  part  of  my  life,  I  am  ready  to  do 
that. 

Who.  after  this,  will  say  that  Judge  Grosscup  is  a  mere  cor- 
poration lawyer  or  that   the  odor  of  sanctity   is  imperceptible 

is    vicinity?  

The    Supreme   Court   of   the   United    States   has   granted   a 

petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  in  the  Gompers  contempt  case. 

has  therefore  acted  in  so  unusual  a  way  as  to  cause 

!  deal  of  comment  in  legal  circles.     It  is  not  customary 

Supreme  Court  to  entertain  appeals  in  cases  that  would 

not  come  before  it   in   the  ordinary'  course,   and   some  special 

reason   may   therefore  he  looked  for. 

The  favorite  theory  is  that  the  court  has  been  influenced 
by  tie  suggestion  that  in  some  way  the  liberty  of  the  press 
has  been  endangered  by  the  injunction  _  against  the  labor 
:s  and  that  the  usual  interpretation  of  the  first  consti- 
lutional  amendment  has  been  challenged.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  injunction  against  Gompers  and  his  asso- 
ciates was  not  on  account  of  the  boycott  waged  by  them,  hut 
on    account    of    certain    publications   in   the   American    Fe 

.     The    Supreme   Court   will   therefore   determine — so   it 
is   supposed — whether   the   injunction   was  an   infringement   of 
-titutional    right.     However   that   may   be,   the   case    will 
be  reviewed  in  all  its  bearings. 

Far  as  it  goes  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  con 
stitutes  a  momentary  triumph  for  the  defendants,  who,  we 
are  toll,  did  not  seem  at  first  to  comprehend  the  announce 
but  whose  faces  were  "wreathed  in  smiles"  when  it 
plained  to  them.  The  decision  at  least  means  delay, 
ind  how  can  there  be  better  news  than  this  to  men  under 
sentences   of   imprisonment  ? 


This  is  the  unparalleled  case  of  the  steamer  Portia 
in  Notre  Dame  Bay.  In  clear  daylight  an  iceberg  was 
sighted,  and  passengers  and  crew  begged  the  captain 
to  approach  nearer  in  order  that  they  might  inspect  and 
photograph  it.  The  Portia,  therefore,  was  steered  close 
to  the  towering  si     -  .  :rg,  whose  highest 

pinnacles  glistened  several  hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 
Then  the  unexpected  happened.     There  was  an   : 

like   the    shock   of   a   volcanic   er  id    the 

mighty  berg  was  riven  asunder.     One  of  the  pieces  split 
a-;art.   grew   topheavy   and  toppled   over,   its   base,    far 
under  water,  catching  the  Portia  and  lifting  her  high 
and  dry  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  sea.     The 
mighty    overturning   of   the    berg     created     enormous 
swells,  and  these  huge  waves  were  the  only  thing  that 
destruction.     The  weight   of  the 
ship  caught  on  its  shelf  of  ice  kept  the  berg  from  turn- 
ing a  and  a  huge  swell  picked  up 
the  vessel   and  launched  her  again,   stern  first,  in  the 
sea.     This  sort  of   rough   launching  was  not   the  kind 
a  ship  expects,  and  the  force  carried  her  so  far  down 
a  that  the  captain  and  crew  never  expected 
■  one   up   again.     But    she   battled   bravely    for 
il  rium  and  finally  righted  herself  and  steamed 
m  the  dangerous  spot.     The  whole  mishap  had 
a  few  minutes,  and  before  crew  and  passen- 
te  more  than  to  catch  their  breath  they  had 
the  jaws  of  death  and  out  again. 


rthrew    the    fine    of    S29.000.000 

:  i   upon   the   Standard   Oil   Company   he   was   denounced 

reformer  as  among  those  who  eat  of  the  mammon   of 

teousness  and  oppose  the  efforts  of  The  People  to  reach 

the    promised    land    of    no    privilege    and    equal    opportunity. 

Bat   Judge  Grosscup  has  redeemed  himself  by  his  article  in 

an    a'tic'.e    breathing    defiance 

standpatter  and  all  his  works  and  palpitating  with   the 

of    the    insurgent.     Judg.  -  it    seems,    is    also 

_    the  prophets   and   ready   to   graduate   for   the   martyr's 

..     His  soul  is  so  mightily  stirred  within  him  that  he  is 

prepared  to  leave  the  Republican  party  and  if  necessary  to  go 

leser       id  live  upon  locusts  and  wild  honey  like  John 

the  Baptist. 

It  is  the  tariff  that  especially  arouses  the  judge's  ire.  The 
demand  for  downward  revision  was  unmistakable  and  the 
response  was  a  promist 

The  verdict  returned  was  for  a  revision,  not  a  make-believe, 
-      -  :    and   nothing   remained   after  that      l 

he   special    session   01   Con- 

rdict   has   been   put   into   judgment,   or 

whether  -    set   aside— Senat  -   Aldrich   wielding  me  real 

„utrlCi-:  le   President  satisfied  with 

a  concession  here  and  there  around  the  edges— will  be  deter- 

the   President  says,  but  by  what 

•  tariff  beneficiaries  can  do  under  cover 

of    the    so-called    "  And    if    experience    shows    that 

■  t    the   new    administration,    has   been 

broken— then  what-     Is  it  not  time,  in  that  event,  to  inquire 

where  we  are  ? 

Therefore,  hints  the  judge,  we  must  have  a  new  party,  since 
resent    frontiers   run    right   through   both   the   Republican 
and  the   Democratic  camps : 

To   the   element   now-   in    control   of   the    Republican    party 
ns  to  appeal  but  "prosperity"— the  whole  emphasis 
upon    how    such    prosperity    shall    he    shared,   but 
s   gross     mlk— and    the    Democratic    party    is    divided 
ho  are  more  or  less  in  open  alliance  with  this 
-:  with  the 

.on  insurgents.     Is  not  the  time  at   tiand  to 
run  a   frontier  in   oolitic-        -  -  !  ivide  and  define- 

on  one  side  of  which  can  be  harmoniously 
brought   too:  se  who.   working  as   earnestly  as   any 

-    prosperity         sis  a  a   prosperity   that   is   founded 

justice    among    men  ? 


mately  there  are  still  some  observers  who  deny  that 
resident  has  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal  and  who  quote  the 
new  tariff  board  as  proof  of  his  determination  to  defy  the 
devil  in  the  shape  of  Senator  Hale  and  to  give  powers  to 
the  new  board  that  make  the  standpatters  shake  in  their 
shoes.  Nevertheless  the  Springfield  Republican  says  that  the 
"grave  crisis"  in  the  Republican  party  is  the  talk  of  the  day 
at  Washington.  The  Chicago  Tribune  says  that  "harmony 
lies  upon  the  surface,  but  there  is  disruption  in  the  deeps." 
while  the  Milwaukee  Journal  predicts  that  we  must  soon  make 

ice  between  kings."  and  that  Mr.  Taft  is  "uncertain, 
yet  leaning  rpon  the  arrogant  adherents  of  privilege,  the 
Buchanan  of  the  crisis." 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Movir.g  Picture  Shows. 

San    Francisco.    December  21,   1909. 

Editi  In   an   editorial    article    in   the   number 

of  December   IS  you  very  correctly  speak  of  the  damage  done 

to    the   youth    of   the   country   by   mischievous   moving   picture 

lich    furnish   technical   lessons   in   crime   and   coarse- 

:;    i;    very    true,    and    this    power    for    evil    must    be 

zed  and  all  such  films  sternly  repressed,  as  local  censor 

...     .         lay    all    over    the   country,    are   doing   with 

the   support  of  public  opinion  behind  them. 

editorial    in   question   gives   an   accurate   description    of 

the  moving  picture  show   as  it   was  a  year  or  so   ago.  but   it 

applies  at   the  present  time.     Today  are  given  pic- 

:    scenerv.    horsemanship,    artistic    renditions    of    well- 

i    dramas,  'old    historic    bits    of    architecture,   picturesque 

glimpses   of  the    Orient,    processes   of   manufacture,   and   even 

i  op.s  of  fairy   stories.     I   do  not  S3y  that  the  millenium 

has  been   reached,   and   that   the   sensational   and   mischievous 

picture  is  not  given,  but  it  is  being  supplanted  by  others  that 

make   the   right   kind   of   nickelodeon   the  poor  man's 

theatre  and  the  vouncster's  delight. 

I   know  whereof   I   speak,   for.  in  my  regular  rounds  as  -one 

of  the  moving  picture  censors  of  San   Francisco.  I  have  seen 

"La  Tosca"  enocted  by  artists  of  the  Comedie  Francaise.  and 

a   dozen  versions  of  such  Dretty.  harmless  plays  as  "Polly  ot 

ircus,"    and   a   charming   Hallowe'en   playlet   written    ex- 

r  -    pictures  by   Carolyn   Wells.     I    have 

-  istic   delineations  of  such   poems   as   "Launcelot 

aine"   and   "Pied    Pioer   of  Hamelin,"   as   well   as   well- 

"  its  of  history-  such   as  the  escape  from   Andersonville 

and  the  treason  of  Benedict  Arnold,  with  others  of  a  like  kind 

too  numerous  to  mention. 

I  feel  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  the  moving  picture, 
properly  regulated,  can  be  productive  of  as  much  good  as  the 
ill-regulated  one  is  of  harm.  Very  truly  yours. 

—      Edith  Hecht. 
Member  Moving  Picture  Censor  Committee. 


In  September  of  this  year  more  than  8000  immi- 
grants settled  in  Canada,  and  for  the  first  time  the 
newcomers  from  the  United  States  outnumbered  those 
from  Great  Britain  and  the  European  continent. 
Notable  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  provincial 
authorities  of  Canada  to  attract  new-  settlers.  The  Lon- 
don Standard,  the  leading  Conservative  journal  of  Eng- 
land, carries  some  sixteen  columns  of  Canadian  adver- 
.,  principally  devoted  to  the  advantages  offered  to 
grants  and  investors  in  the  growing  country  that 
stretches  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  many  of 
these  advertisements  are  signed  by  Dominion  govern- 
ment officials — ministers  of  agriculture,  forests,  and 
mines. 
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THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  PRINCE  ITO. 

» 

A  Description  of  the  Tragedy  by  an  Eyewitness — Prince  Ito's 
Personality  and  His  Brilliant  Career. 


Prince  Ito's  assassination  caused  absolute  consterna- 
tion in  Peking.  The  first  news  of  the  catastrophe 
reached  us  at  noon  on  the  fatal  day — October  26 — and 
hardly  an  hour  afterwards  officials  from  the  Chinese 
Foreign  Office  were  formally  condoling  with  the  Jap- 
anese legation.  Nothing  was  then  known  about  the 
assassin — not  even  his  nationality — and  the  Chinese 
were  terribly  alarmed  lest  the  tragedy  might  have 
occurred  through  some  fault  Or  negligence  of  their 
own.  in  which  case  they  feared  the  Japanese  would 
make  it  a  pretext  to  seize  Manchuria.  The  whole 
afternoon  messages  followed  one  another  without  cessa- 
tion, but  as  they  were  meagre,  confused,  and  contra- 
dictory, we  had  no  reliable  details  until  an  eyewitness 
of  the  shocking  tragedy  arrived  in  Peking  three  days 
ago. 

What  he,  who  was  one  of  the  little  group  nearest 
the  victim,  told  me  I  give  in  his  own  words,  feelinj 
that  it  is  no  breach  of  confidence.  The  strict  pres 
censorship  and  the  silence  enjoined  on  all  official  people 
who  saw  the  tragedy  was  only  intended  to  be  observed 
for  the  first  few  days,  when  it  was  feared  that  the 
Chinese  public  or  the  Japanese  public,  or  both,  might 
do  "that  they  should  be  sorry  for"  in  a  fit  of  anger  or 
sorrow. 

"Prince  Ito.  as  every  one  knows,"  he  said,  "was 
coming  to  Harbin  to  confer  with  Mr.  Kokovtzoff,  the 
Russian  Minister  of  Finance.  At  least  that  was  his 
ostensible  mission,  though  the  general  idea  was  that  he 
had  some  secret  business  also.  That,  however,  is  of 
no  importance  now-. 

"We  expected  him  to  arrive  by  special  train  at  nine 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  (October).  Both 
day  and  hour  were  public  property,  and  a  crowd  of 
his  own  nationals,  as  well  as  foreign  consuls  and  Chi- 
nese officials,  were  at  the  station  to  meet  him.  As  soon 
as  he  arrived  Mr.  Kokovtzoff  and  other  important 
people  went  into  his  carriage  and  remained  chatting 
with  him  for  about  fifteen  minutes.  Then  Prince  Ito 
came  out  and.  surrounded  by  a  little  crowd — the  Rus- 
sian finance  minister,  the  higher  railway  authorities, 
the  Japanese  consul-general,  and,  of  course,  his  own 
suite — walked  past  the  Russian  and  Chinese  guards  of 
honor.  Afterwards  he  began  to  shake  hands  with  the 
consuls,  but  for  some  reason  nobody  could  guess  at  the 
time,  he  had  only  greeted  half  a  dozen  people  when 
suddenly  he  turned  back.  Just  at  that  same  moment 
six  reports  were  heard — one  after  another  in  quick 
succession.  They  sounded  exactly  like  Chinese  fire- 
crackers. Indeed,  most  of  the  spectators,  not  being 
near  enough  to  see  exactly  what  was  going  on,  were 
sure  they  must  be  crackers.  The  Chinese  often  use 
them  to  welcome  important  personages,  so  nobodv  felt 
any  alarm  for  several  minutes.  Those  who  did  see 
what  had  happened  were  stunned  at  first — so  stunned 
that  nobodv  uttered  a  word  or  a  shout  for  some  time. 
At  last  one  man  gave  a  piercing  cry  in  which  alarm, 
fear,  and  rage  were  all  blended.  Everybody  imme- 
diately rushed  towards  the  central  group — and  heard 
that  Prince  Ito  was  shot  by  a  Korean,  who  was  at 
first  believed  to  be  a  Japanese.  The  man  certainly 
showed  diabolical  coolness,  for  he  placed  himself  di- 
rectly behind  the  formidable  Russian  guard  of  honor 
and  quietly  waited  till  his  victim  came  within  six  feet 
before  he  stretched  out  his  hand  between  two  soldiers 
and  fired.  Afterwards  he  again  raised  his  Browning 
revolver  and  fired  another  three  shots  before  he  was 
seized  by  two  officers.  There  was  no  struggle;  the 
Korean  did  not  make  the  least  attempt  to  escape,  but 
shouting  'Hurrah.  Korea !'  in  his  own  language. 
calmly  surrendered  his  weapon. 

"People's  indignation  was  terrible.  They  were 
convinced  from  the  first  that  Ito's  case  was  hopeless, 
and  this  conviction  was  immediately  confirmed  by  the 
doctors  who  carried  the  sufferer  back  into  his  railway 
carriage  and  examined  him.  Three  bullets  had  lodged 
in  vital  spots :  the  end  was  only  a  question  of  minutes. 
So.  at  his  own  request,  the  surgeons  left  him  alone 
with  two  or  three  Japanese  officials,  to  whom  he  spoke 
until  he  died  half  an  hour  afterwards.  The  little  scene' 
was  most  affecting.  The  members  of  his  suite  had  all 
assembled  and  were  standing  in  a  circle.  The  conver- 
sation was  in  undertones.  With  his  more  responsible 
and  confidential  men  Ito  naturally  spoke  longest,  but 
he  made  an  affectionate  sign  of  farewell  to  all — even 
when  lie  could  no  longer  speak — remaining  absolutely 
calm  to  the  end.  That  wonderful  Oriental  fearlessness 
of  death — which  the  Christian  seldom  possesses  for  all 
his  'sure  and  certain  hope' — seemed  to  support  him. 
and  true  to  the  Samurai  traditions  of  his  country,  he 
never  complained  of  pain.  One  of  his  last  remarks,  it 
is  said,  was  an  inquiry  after  the  other  Japanese  who 
were   wounded. 

"For  he  was  not  the  only  victim.  Both  Mr.  Tanaka. 
traffic  manager  of  the  South  Manchurian  Railway,  and 
Mr.  Mori,  one  of  Ito's  secretaries,  were  slightly 
wounded,  while  Mr.  Kawakami.  the  Japanese  consul- 
general  at  Harbin,  was  seriously  hurt.  When  I  left 
Harbin  he  still  lav  in  hospital  envying  the  glorious 
death  of  Prince  Ito  A  patriot  to  his  finger  tips,  it 
was  he  that  suggested  the  police  should  admit  all 
Japanese  to  the  station  to  see  Ito's  arrival — though  the 
Russians  would  have  preferred  to  issue  special  admit- 
tance tickets,  a-  they  did  when  their  own  minister  of 
finance  came.     Foreign  dressed  Koreans  easily  p; 


themselves  off  as  Japanese  in  the  crowd — and  were 
quick  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  carry  out  their  plan 
of  murder. 

"But  even  if  they  had  been  refused  admittance  to 
ill-.-  station,  they  would  have  found  another  way.  The 
assassination  was  not  the  work  of  a  hot-blooded 
moment  or  even  of  one  single  misguided  man.  An 
organized  party  planned  the  whole  affair,  and  evi- 
dently Prince  Ito  himself  had  =01110  hint  that  a  plol 

ft  against  him.  and  that  is  the  reason  why  when 
liis  sharp  eye  recognized  some  Koreans  in  the  crowd, 
he  turned   back   before   he   hi  hands   with   all 

the  foreign  consuls.  The  actual  murderer,  though  he 
had   a   small    pri  gri     ance   of  his   own   also,   was 

simply  carrying  out  the  orders  of  his  party — as  any 
other  anarchist  might.  When  the  Russian  police — who. 
by  the  way.  have  been  severely  blamed  for  insufficient 
precautions — examined  the  man  they  found  him 
a  Roman  Catholic,  a  fellow  of  exceptional  intelligence 
— and  in  no  sense  a  social  outcast.  He  gave  hi-  name 
as  An  and  stated  that  he  was  only  thirty  years  of  age. 
with  a  promising  life  before  him.  But  he  ha''. 
erately  thrown  up  his  future  in  order  to  kill  Prince  Ito 
because  Ito  was  the  enemy  of  Korea — traveling  from 
Vladivostok  especially  to  do  it.  T  am  amply  repaid.' 
he  said,  with  a  hearty  laugh,  when  he  heard  of  his 
success. 

"With  sad  and  heavy  hearts  we  all  asseni!  led  a! 
the  station  again  in  the  afternoon  to  accompany  the 
body  of  Prince  Ito  to  Dairen  by  the  very  same  special 
train  which  had  brought  him  to  Harbin  alive  and  ener- 
getic in  the  morning.  Xext  day  we  reached  Dairen. 
and  never  in  my  life  have  1  seen  ;•  more  impress 
sight  than  the  hundreds  of  Japanese  who  lined  the 
streets  all  looking  as  if  they  had  I  -sonal  friend. 

"The  cortege  was  very  simple.  It  was  led  by 
flaying  a  funeral  march,  not  too  well  in  tune.  and.  fol- 
lowed by  a  company  of  Japanese  infantry  in  workman- 
ike  field  dress.  Behind  them  came  the  corpse,  carried 
on  a  stretcher  by  four  soldiers  and  covered  simply  with 
a  white  sheet.  On  either  side  walked  nurses  whose 
resence  was  intended  to  keep  up  the  fiction  that  a 
Japanese  prince  is  not  dead  until  his  demise  has  been 
officially  announced  by  the  emperor.  Then  followed  a 
long  train  of  mourners — government  officials,  military 
men,  naval  men,  consuls,  etc. — and  that  was  all.  A 
fast  cruiser  takes  the  body  to  Japan  and  special  envoys 
from  the  Emperor  of  Japan  and  the  crown  prince 
accompany  it." 

If  Ito  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  killed  in  Tokio 
the  emperor  himself  might  have  come  to  his  deathbed. 
This  is  a  privilege  which  may  be  asked  by  princes. 
And  Ito  w-as  more  than  a  prince  to  his  royal  master;  he 
was  the  most  trusted  statesman  in  the  empire  and  as 
nearly  a  friend  as  it  is  possible  for  any  man  to  be  to  an 
absolute  sovereign.  Further  he  was  the  one  intellect 
strong  enough  to  break  through  the  iron-bound  rules 
of  Japanese  caste.  Born  the  son  of  a  petty  clansman, 
he  died  a  prince,  rising  in  a  country  where  men  seldom 
rise  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  personality.  There  may 
le  cleverer  men  in  Japan — some  people  say  that  Count 
Okuma,  for  instance,  has  a  sharper  brain — but  there 
has  been  no  statesman  in  this  century  with  such  a  broad 
grasp  of  Eastern  affairs  or  with  the  talent  for  com- 
promise which  Ito  had.  Weak  men  will  compromise 
too  often :  obstinate  men  too  seldom :  but  the  statesman 
w-ho  feels  instinctively  the  right  moment  to  give  way 
just  as  he  feels  the  right  moment  to  insist  is  a  great 
man. 

Even  his  country's  enemies  acknowledged  Ito's  quali- 
ties. The  Russians,  for  instance,  are  lamenting  him 
almost  as  sincerely  as  the  Japanese.  Xow  that  his 
wise  counsels  are  removed,  they  know  that  the  Japanese 
policy  will  be  a  much  more  aggressive  one — and  much 
more  difficult  to  deal  with.  Ito  acted  for  years  as  a 
brake  upon  the -state  coach,  which  the  military  party 
would  have  liked  to  drive  at  full  gallop  over  every 
obstacle.  And  but  for  this  unforeseen  accident  he 
might  have  continued  so  to  act  for  ten  years  longer,  as 
he  has  ever  been  a  strong  and  vigorous  physique. 
Then,  say  ten  years  hence,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
finally  retire  from  the  scene,  younger  men  would  have 
been  readv  to  carry  on  his  policy — which  they  are  not 
now.  Politically,  therefore,  he  is  not  only  an  irre- 
parable loss  to  Japan,  but  a  loss  to  every  nation  that 
has  dealings  with  the  Far  East. 

Personally,  too.  he  will  be  missed  by  many.  Though 
he  was  not  a  handsome  man — he  looked  rather  like  an 
ourang-outang — or  a  suave  man.  or.  in  society,  a  refined 
man,  he  had  the  power  of  drawing  friends  to  him  and 
of  keeping  them — a  power  which  seems  independent  of 
graces  or  even  virtues.  Old  Count  Inouye,  who  lay 
so  many  months  last  year,  would 
take  no  medicine  from  any  hand  Inn  Ilo's. 
between  these  two  men  had  lasted  in  all  its  strength 
through  the  vicissitude!  I  an  i  private,  of  nearly 

fifty  year- — from  that  dav  in   1863  wh 

ped  secretly   from  Japan  to  learn    what  they  could 
in    England. 

Both  men  rose  hisrh  afterwards,  but  Ito  will  be 
remembered  long  after  Inouye  is  forgotten — unless 
Ito's   adopted    son   and   heir,   the    nephew    of    Inouye. 

'opted 
father  and  in  his  own   person   continue  the  reptr 
of  liis  uncle  as  he  does  the  name  of  the  house  of  Ito. 

Charles  Lorrimer. 
Peking.  Xovember  20.   1909. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Hunters  in  Maine  killed  250  moose  and   10.000  deer 
this  season. 


Tlie   return   of   Lillian    Xordica   to   the    Metropolitan 

<  >pera  House,  Xew   York,  v  special 

ling    to    her    friend-    everywhere.     Mine.    Xordica 

has  reached   a   higher  place  than   any   other 

r,    and    her    triumphs    have    been    truly 

American — that   is.   international,   liavii  -  in   in 

d  Italian  opera,  as  well  as  in  German. 

Lieutenant-Go. 

ird  J. 
>by.     He  first  became  promin  lie  life  as 

the  leader  of(  a   troop  he  raised    for  tin  War. 

then  became  private  sei  -nor  Yates,  and 

accept  an  election  to  the  Stat--  legislature. 
lit  has  a  vide  acquaintance  with  Illinois  politicians 
and  is  popular. 

Theodore   X.   Vail,   pr  American   Tele- 
graph and  Telephone  Company,  was  recently  call 
give  information  before  a  K  .  mmittee  in  Xew 
that   putting  der  ground 
■      -  iose  is 
ill   ■  ires  beneath  the  surf;  -half  of  all 
the  wires  between  Xew  York  ladelphia,  he  said, 
were  underground. 

When    Emperor    William    of    Germany    opened    the 
present   session   of   the   Reichstag  he   read   his   speech 
from  the  throne  in  a  strong,  clear  voice.     One  of  the 
principal   tasks    of   the'  government,   the   emperor    said. 
to  fortify  the  financial  pi  the  empire  with 

the  means  provided  by  the  finance  bill  of  the  last 
sion.  and  this  task  would  be  accomplished  through  the 
priation  bill  for  1910,  which  would  be  laid. before 
the  house. 

Although  it  is  the  Swedish  Academy  which  awards 
the  Xobel  prizes.  Selma  Lagerlof  is  the  first  Swede  to 
receive  the  award  for  literature.  Mme.  Lagerlof  is  the 
author  of  "Christ  Legends."  "The  Wonderful  Adven- 
tures of  Xels."  and  other  bonks  translated  into  English, 
and  is  characterized  by  one  writer  as  "the  creator  of 
a  new  school  of  literature  in  Sweden — the  optimistic." 
Far  from  exploiting  the  sickly  side  of  life,  as  do  so 
many  modern  writers  endowed  with  something  of  her 
analytical  powers,  her  standpoint  is  always  the  hopeful 
one.  Her  personality  has  been  described  as  "radiating 
sunshine." 

Dr.  Goldwin  Smith  is  eighty-six  years  old.  For  a 
long  time  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  widely  known 
men  of  Canada,  and  his  home  in  Toronto  has  been  an 
intellectual    centre.     In    England    f]      is  :ed   among 

the  great  men  of  the  nation.  He  was  the  !  itor  of  the 
present  King  of  England.  He  was  personally  antago- 
nized by  Disraeli,  and  counted  as  a  friend  Lord 
Palmerston.  He  talked  to  Addington  about  Pitt — and 
Addington  was  premier  of  England  in  1801.  He  has 
been  a  leader  of  thought  and  often  in  a  different  line 
from  other  Englishmen.  He  now  announces  that  he 
will  write  no  more  anonymously  for  the  press. 

Judge  Horace  Harmon  Lurton.  of  Nashville,  Tennes- 
has  been  appointed  by  President  Taft  to  fill  the 
vacancy  on  the  Supreme  bench  caused  by  the  death  of 
Justice  Peckham  of  Xew  York.  For  more  than  sixteen 
years  Judge  Lurton  has  been  a  United  Stales  circuit 
judge,  having  been  appointed  by  President  Cleveland 
early  in  1893.  Previous  to  that  time  he  had  been  for 
a  number  of  years  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Tennessee,  and  was  chief  justice  of  the  State  when 
called  to  the  Federal  bench.  When  President  Taft  was 
on  the  bench  he  and  Judge  Lurton  were  colleagues  in 
the  Sixth  Circuit,  and'  were  also  intimate  personal 
friends. 

W.  Cameron  Forbes  is  the  fifth  and  youngest  gov- 
ernor-general of  the  Philippines  since  the  United  States 
instituted  civil  government  in  the  islands.  Governor 
Forbes  was  born  in  Milton,  near  Boston.  Massachusetts. 
in  1870.  His  mother  was  a  sister  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson.  In  1S92  he  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
University  and  began  a  business  career.  His  principal 
endeavor  was  the  construction  of  electric  railway  lines 
and  the  consolidation  of  exi-       .  lines  into  sys 

ne  a  member  of  his  uncle's  firm. 
T.  Montgomery  Forbes  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  and  acquired 
large  means.     In  1004  he  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
member  of  the  Philippine  Cor  rid  became 

Secretary  of  Comrherc  "   the   connnis- 

Herbert    (dad-tone,   the    British    Home   Secrctar 
10    be    the    first  general    of  South 

Africa.     Mr.  Glads  son  of  the 

1    M.."  entered   Parliament  Leeds 

in    188  held  the   seat  ever   since.     He  began 

irliamentary    career    as    private    secretary    to    his 
incc  held  a  succes  -hid- 

ing those  of  Financial  Secretary  to  the  War  Office  and 
5i  iretary  to 
Secretary'  in  1005.     As  the  S  in  of  die  celebrated 
Victorian  statesi  tire  from  British  par- 

enter  it.     Wil- 
li, i=  a  young  man  just 
out   of  ind   he  aspires  10  enter  the  House  of 

nons  at  the  coming  general  elections.     The    i 
li-li    have   a   traditional   kindliness   in    pushing    forward 
luth  bearing    1 
public- career; 
of  a  constituency  in  Liverpool  are  dis 
1  late. 
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HASSAN  THE  ASSASSIN. 


By  Charles  Collins. 


Certain  words  there  are,  commonplace  enough  in  our 
modern  usage,  that  bring  down  from  remote  centuries 
the  echoes  of  strange  romance  and  grim  tragedy.  They 
survive  only  as  symbols  of  an  almost  forgotten  time, 
but  they  still  have  the  power  to  conjure  up  the  spirit 
of  their  savage  past. 

Do  you  remember  the  tribe  of  Assassins,  a  sect 
encountered  by  the  Crusaders,  who  consecrated  them- 
selves, under  the  intoxication  of  hashisch,  to  rites  of 
secret  murder?  Their  name  still  lives  in  disguise,  and 
after  one  thousand  years  I  have  seen  its  ghastly  soul 
come  back  to  earth.     Listen,  then: 

Old  Sheik  Barakat  greeted  me  with  more  than  his 
usual  cordiality,  as  I  walked  into  the  dingy  little  Syrian 
shop  that  day  on  one  of  my  periodic  quests  for  Oriental 
atmosphere.  He  released  the  stem  of  his  huge  and 
battered  meerschaum  pipe  from  the  grip  of  his  tooth- 
less gums;  threw  his  disengaged  hand  up  to  his  grizzled 
forelock  in  a  military  salute — for  he  was  a  quondam 
soldier  of  the  Sultan  and  a  survivor  of  Plevna,  as  well 
as  of  many  American  expositions — and  then  remarked 
with  a  benevolent  grin  : 
"How  you  do,  sar?  Three  times  welcome." 
The  Sheik  was  always  on  guard,  as  I  found  him  that 
morning,  in  the  doorway  of  the  shop  owned  by  his 
nephew,  Joe  Tennin,  which  was  commissariat  and  can- 
teen for  all  the  families  of  the  Syrian  colony.  There 
these  wanderers  from  the  East  purchased  things  that 
recalled  their  old  home  life  under  the  shadows  of 
-Mount  Lebanon — rich  barley,  Persian  tobacco  for  their 
hookahs,  new  leather  pipe-tubes,  that  potent  and 
seductive  liquor  known  as  arrack,  and  many  other 
articles,  imported  directly  from  the  fatherland  by  the 
enterprising  young  merchant.  A  kindly  folk,  they  lived 
happily  in  their  tenements,  decent  and  clean  in  spite 
of  the  squalor  and  vice  of  the  negroes  who  were  their 
neighbors,  and  so  they  were  blessed  with  chaste  daugh- 
ters and  commercial  sons.  And  Tennin  prospered 
accordingly. 

Stepping  over  the  mangy  mastiff  that  was  snoring 
langorously  at  the  Sheik's  feet,  I  shook  the  withered 
claw  he  held  out  to  me  in  friendship,  sat  down  on  a 
sack  of  barley  beside  him,  and  appropriated  his  pipe 
to  fill  it  with  some  pure  Latakia — a  trick  by  which  I 
had  long  ago  won  his  allegiance. 

"Well,  what  has  happened  since  my  last  visit.  Sheik 
Al-Jebal?"  I  asked.  That  title,  meaning  Old  Man  of 
the  Mountains,  I  had  jocosely  conferred  upon  him,  to 
his  vast  appreciation.  He  looked  at  me  with  a  leer 
and  a  chuckle,  and  then  vouchsafed  the  one  word: 
"Wedding." 

"Have  you  added  another  Circassian  beauty  to  your 
harem?"  I  questioned,  with  a  pretense  at  shocked  sur- 
prise, for  the  Sheik  was  an  old  bachelor  whom  it 
pleased  to  be  chaffed  about  his  amorous  conquests. 

"Not  me,"  answered  the  veteran,  in  all  seriousness. 
"Him." 

He  pointed  to  the  back  room,  where  Toe  Tennin  was 
dispensing  Syrian  drinks  to  a  Norwegian  teamster  and 
a. squatty  negro. 

"Tell  me  all  about  it,"  I  demanded  inquisitively,  for 
I  had  thought  that  the  shopkeeper  was  too  attentive 
to  his  business  for  sweethearting. 

"Girl  come   all  the  way   from   Syria  to  marry  Joe. 
He  knew  her  when  boy,  and  always  said  would  marry 
her  when  he  got  rich.     When  Joe  came  to  America  he 
was  verv  home-sick  to   see  her.     What  you  think  he 
did?" 
'Wrote  love-letters?"  I  ventured. 
"No.    Joe  think  letters  no  good.    Can't  hear  her  talk, 
can't  hear  her  sing,  in  letters.     So  he  buy  phonograph 
— buy  two  phonographs,  and  send  her  one." 
"Well,  what  good  did  that  do  him?" 
"Joe  talk  to  his  machine,  and  sing  American  songs — 
'Lovey  Mine'  and  all  the  others.     She  do  the  same,  but 
sing  Syrian  songs.     Then  they  send  to  each  other  the 
magic  wax  things  that  hold  the  words.     So  Joe  hear 
her  talk  and  sing;   she  him,  too.     All  the   Syrians  in 
city  come  sometimes  to  hear  Joe's  machine  sing  songs 
of  home.     Much  business,  therefor.     Great  scheme!" 

This  tale  had  a  flavor  so  decidedly  Arabian  that  I 
turned  upon  the  Sheik  a  gaze  of  skeptic  reproach.  But 
he  swore  by  his  soldier's  honor  that  it  was  true,  and 
referred  me  to  Joe  for  proof.  Just  then  that  ingenious 
young  lover  noticed  me,  and  shouted  loudly:  "Come 
and  have  a  drink." 

The  teamster  had  gone,   and  the  negro   was   seated 

at  one  of  the  tables  in  a  drunken  semi-stupor,  so  I  left 

the   Sheik  in   a  nebula   of   smoke,   still   puffing  at  the 

meerschaum  of  unlimited  capacity,  and  went  back  into 

the  bar-room,  which  was  a  gloomy  cave,  with  windows 

facing  on  the  alley.     The  mastiff  that  had  been  dozing 

at  the  Sheik's  feet  got  up  and  followed  me  suspiciously. 

Joe,    who   was    handsome    and    well    Americanized, 

accepted  my  congratulations  radiantly,  and  reached  for 

the  bottle   of   arrack.     I   proposed   the  bride's   health, 

and  he  returned  the  compliment  with  a  glass  to  mine. 

As  we  ("rank,  a  sweet,  soft  voice  on  the  floor  above 

began  to  croon  an  exotic  ballad.     Joe  smiled  and  said : 

"That  i.»  Leila,  singing  to  her  phonograph." 

Sheik's. story  about  your  phonograph  system 
nking  is  true?"  I  asked. 
xst  thing  you  know,"  he  answered,  with  a  happy 

re  interrupted  by  the  crash  of  a  falling  chair, 


and  I  turned  around  to  see  the  negro,  who  had  appar 
ently  been  asleep,  standing  erect  and  listening  to  the 
song.  His  face  was  that  of  a  jungie  savage;  his  huge, 
drooping  shoulders  and  long  arms  made  him  seem  more 
like  a  gorilla  than  a  man. 

"He's  drunk,"  Joe  remarked  calmly.  "I'll  have  to 
put  him  out." 

The  negro's  eyes  were  rolling  with  a  bloodshot  glare; 
his  thick  lips  were  drawn  back  in  a  sensual  grin.  He 
began  to  walk,  more  like  a  somnambulist  than  a 
drunken  man,  toward  the  battered  stairway  down  which 
Leila's  bird-like  voice  was  floating. 

Muttering  Syriac  oaths,  Joe  came  out  from  behind 
the  bar,  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  toward  the 
rear  door.  The  mastiff  trailed  the  pair  stealthily,  with 
a  low,  ominous  growl.  The  man  made  no  resistance, 
but  staggered  through  the  chaos  of  casks  and  rubbish 
in  the  area,  and  disappeared  in  the  alley. 

"Who  is  he?"  I  asked  as  Joe,  the  truculent  gleam  not 
yet  out  of  his  eyes,  turned  toward  me. 

"That  is  Hassan,  a  bad  man.  He  is  not  American 
nigger,  but  Egyptian.  He  was  in  the  World's  Fair,  like 
the  Sheik.  I  am  afraid  of  him,  especially  when  he  is 
drunk,  which  is  most  of  the  time.  He  carries  a  knife, 
and  talks  big  of  having  killed  men." 

Joe  lowered  his  voice  and  continued:  "I  am  not 
afraid  of  him  for  myself,  but  for  her" — with  a  gesture 
toward  the  stairway.  "You  saw  him  just  now?  Well, 
he  has  followed  her  on  the  streets.  That  is  the  last 
time  I  let  him  come  in  here." 

Just  then  the  Sheik  toddled  in  to  join  us,  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  cloud  that  was  casting  a  shadow  over 
Joe's  honeymoon  ceased.  But  the  old  warrior  must 
have  observed  the  episode  of  a  moment  before,  for  he 
mumbled : 

"Some  day  that  Hassan  die  very  quick." 
Joe  offered  me  more  arrack,  to  turn  the  conversation, 
but  I  declined.  The  Sheik,  however,  poured  out  a  gen- 
erous dose  of  the  milky  stuff,  remarking:  "Good,  no 
give  headache  like  whisky."  I  considered  that  state- 
ment doubtful. 

The  mastiff  looked  up  into  the  Sheik's  face,  and 
whined  as  he  drank.  With  a  senile  giggle,  the  old  man 
said: 

"Dog  likes  arrack  better  than  Hassan." 
He  spilled  some  on  the  floor,  and  the  animal,  to  my 
amazement,  lapped  it  up  eagerly. 

Joe  rattled  off  something  that  was  evidently  a  protest 
against  this  waste  of  good  drink,  but  the  Sheik  only 
chuckled. 

"Dog  now    do   anything   for   me   to   get   more,"    he 
boasted.     "Won't  mind  Joe  at  all;  only  me." 
"Try  it,  Joe,"  I  suggested. 

The  shopkeeper  called  the  dog's  name,  which  was 
nothing  more  bizarre  than  "Sport,"  spoke  Syriac  and 
American  endearments,  ordered  and  cursed;  but  the 
mastiff  did  not  raise  its  heavy  muzzle  from  the  floor,  or 
turn  its  red  eyes  away  from  the  Sheik.  The  old  man 
rewarded  it  with  more  liquor. 

My  attention  was  soon  taken  away  from  this  exhi- 
bition of  canine  depravity  by  light  steps  on  the  stair- 
way. I  looked  up,  and  immediately  voted  Joe  Tennin 
a  very  lucky  man.     It  was  the  bride. 

She  came  down  slowly,  still  humming  the  native  lilt 
which  I  had  heard  before.  Beneath  the  loose  folds 
of  a  simple  white  gown,  the  curves  of  a  rich  and  lis- 
some figure  were  charmingly  betrayed.  She  glanced 
at  me,  and  I  saw  great  brown  eyes,  half-parted  scarlet 
lips,  and  heavy  coils  of  dead-black  hair.  The  presence 
of  a  stranger  caused  an  embarrassed  halt,  and  a  shrink 
ing  as  of  cloistered  girlhood.  Over  the  face  that  had 
flashed  upon  me  like  a  vision  of  Eastern  passion,  bewil- 
dered innocence  fell  like  a  veil. 

But  Joe  reassured  her  with  a  word,  and  she  started 
down  again,  while  I  followed  her  every  motion  with 
delight.  The  young  husband  then  introduced  me  in  his 
best  American  manner.  She  stood  silent,  and  with 
lowered  eyes,  until  Joe  prompted  her  to  shake  hands, 
which  she  did  in  a  timid,  alien  fashion.  With  these 
formalities  ended,  the  girl  engaged  her  husband  in 
swift,  low  talk,  speaking  her  own  tongue.  Joe  re- 
sponded glibly  and  gayly,  while  I,  feeling  superfluous 
since  the  bride's  entrance  yet  unwilling  to  go  away 
with  such  a  picture  before  me.  turned  my  attention  to 
the  Sheik,  who  was  gloating  over  his  niece  with  an 
air  of  paternal  proprietorship. 

The  back  door  had  been  left  open  since  the  departure 
of  Hassan,  and  as  I  glanced  out  into  the  alley,  won- 
dering how  this  fresh,  Oriental  flower  would  thrive  in 
the  environment  of  the  slums,  the  open  square  of  pale 
sunlight  was  darkened  by  a  bulky  mass.  It  was  the 
negro  again,  staggering  in  for  another  drink. 

He  lurched  stupidly  toward  the  bar,  but  stopped 
short  when  he  caught  sight  of  the  girl.  As  he  glared 
at  her.  his  brutal  face  became  bestial  with  lust,  hideous 
as  that  of  an  obscene  idol  worshiped  with  nameless  rites 
in  the  heated  gloom  of  a  tropical  forest. 

At  a  command  from  Tennin.  Leila  hurried  toward 
the  stairway  with  swift,  deer-like  steps.  The  negro 
watched  the  lithe  figure  lecherously  until  it  disappeared 
with  the  crash  of  a  slammed  door.  Then  he  turned 
toward  Tennin,  and  said  something  that  voiced  the 
admiration  of  the  flesh  in  words  caked  with  abysmal 
slime.  He  followed  it  with  something  more  vile;  a 
threat  and  a  boast.  It  was  worse  than  if  he  had  spat 
in  the  young  man's  face. 

Tennin  paled  with  the  passion  to  kill.  On  a  table 
near  his  reach  stood  a  heavy  tumbler;  and  with  the 
quickness  of  a  striking  snake  he  dashed  it  at  the  negro's 


head.  Hassan  dodged,  and  the  missile  shattered  harm- 
lessly against  the  wall.  As  the  glass  left  his  hand, 
Tennin  rushed  madly  into  close  quarters  with  his 
insulter,  but  staggered  away,  with  a  reddening  shirt- 
sleeve, from  a  long  knife  that  was  waved  menacing 
before  his  eyes.  He  was  retreating  toward  the  bar  for 
his  revolver;  I  was  stooping  to  pick  up  an  iron  poker 
— when  the  Sheik  screamed  out  something  in  Syriac. 

Then  without  a  growl  the  mastiff  leaped  from  his 
corner  at  Hassan's  throat.  I  saw  the  dog  dash  him  to 
the  floor,  and  heard  a  terrible  yell  that  broke  off  at 
once  into  choking  sounds.  There  followed  a  flail-like 
threshing  of  limbs,  the  sound  of  a  wild  beast  devouring, 
and  the  frequent  lashing  of  a  knife  that  stabs. 

In  that  nightmare  I  remember  begging  a  gray- 
bearded,  toothless  maniac,  who  jabbered  in  an  out- 
landish tongue,  to  call  his  devil  off ;  I  remember  seeing 
Tennin  faint  from  loss  of  blood  after  stumbling  across 
the  room  to  hand  me  a  revolver  which  was  unloaded ; 
I  remember  pounding  fiercely  at  a  growling  thing  with 
the  poker. 

Then  the  noise  was  stilled,  and  the  heap  of  fur  and 
clothes  upon  the  floor  became  quiet.  Beast  had  mas- 
sacred beast. 

I  have  not  been  in  the  shop  since,  but  I  went  past 
it  a  few  days  afterward,  and  stopped  to  talk  with  the 
Sheik,  who  was  basking  in  the  doorway  and  smoking 
his  meerschaum  as  usual.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever 
heard  an  ancient  tale  of  his  own  country — a  tale  about 
an  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains,  and  his  people,  the 
Haschischim.  drugged  dreamers  who  murdered  at  his 
will. 

Yes,  the  Sheik  admitted  blandly;  he  had  heard  of 
such  a  folk. 

San  Francisco,  December,  1909. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Hermione;  or.  Differences  Adjusted. 
Wherever  I  wander,  up  and  about, 
This  is  the  puzzle  I  can't  make  out — 
Because  I  care  little  for  books,  no  doubt ; 

I  have  a  wife,  and  she  is  wise, 

Deep  in  philosophy,  strong  in  Greek  ; 

Spectacles    shadow   her   pretty    eyes. 
Coteries  rustle  to  hear  her  speak; 

She  writes  a  little — for  love,  not  fame ; 

Has  published  a  book  with  a  dreary  name; 
And  yet  (God  bless  her!)  is  mild  and  meek. 

And  how  I  happened  to  woo  and  wed 

A  wife   so   pretty   and   wise   withal 
Is  part  of  the  puzzle  that  fills  my  head — 
Plagues  me  at  daytime,  racks  me  in  bed. 

Haunts  me  and  makes  me  appear  so  small. 
The  only  answer  that  I  can  see 
Is — I   could  not  have  married  Hermione 
(That  is  her  fine  wise  name),  but  she 
Stooped  in  her  wisdom   and  married  me. 

For   I    am   a    fellow    of   no    degree, 

Given  to   romping  and  jollity; 

The   Latin  they  thrashed  into  me  at  school 

The  world  and  its  fights  have  thrashed  away  ; 
At  figures  alone  I  am  no  fool, 

And  in  city  circles  I  say  my  say, 
For  I  am  a  dunce  at  twenty-nine. 
And  the  kind  of  study  that  I  think  fine 
Is  a  chapter  of  Dickens,  a  sheet  of  the  Times. 

When  I  lounge,  after  work,  in  my  easy  chair  ; 
Punch  for  humor,  and  Praed  for  rhymes, 

And  the  butterfly  mots  blown  here  and  there 

By  the  idle  breath  of  the  social  air. 

A   little  French   is  my   only  gift, 
Wherewith  at  times  I  can  make  a  shift. 
Guessing  at  meanings  to  flutter  over 
A  filagree  tale  in  a  paper  cover. 

Hermione,   my   Hermione  ! 

What  could  your  wisdom  perceive  in  me  ? 

And  Hermione,  my  Hermione  ! 

How  does  it  happen  at  all  that  we 

Love   one   another   so   utterly? 

Well,  I  have  a  bright-eyed  boy  of  two, 

A  darling  who  cries  with  lung  and  tongue,  about 
As  fine  a  fellow,  I  swear  to  you, 

As  ever  poet  of  sentiment  sung  about. 
And   my  lady-wife,   with   serious   eyes, 
Brightens   and   lightens  when   he   is   nigh. 
And  looks,  although  she  is  deep  and  wise. 
As  foolish  and  happy  as  he  or  I ! 
And  I  have  the  courage  just  then,  you  see. 
To  kiss  the  lips  of  Hermione — 
Those  learned  lips  that  the  learned  praise — 
And  to  clasp  her  hands  as  in  sillier  days  : 
To  talk  and  joke  in  a  frolic  vein. 

To  tell  her  my  stories  of  things  and  men ; 
And  it  never  strikes  me  that  I'm  profane. 
For  she  laughs,  and  blushes,  and  kisses  again. 

And,  presto  !  fly  goes  her  wisdom  then  ! 
For  boy  claps  hands  and  is  up  on  her  breast, 

Roaring  to   see  her  so  bright  with  mirth, 
And  I  know  she  deems  me  (oh,  the  jest!) 

The  cleverest  fellow  on  all  the  earth  ! 

And  Hermione,  my  Hermione, 
Nurses  her  boy  and  defers  to  me'; 
Does  not  seem  to  see  I'm  small — 
Even  to  think  me  a  dunce  at  all ! 
And  wherever  I  wander,  up  and  about. 
Here  is  the  puzzle  I  can't  make  out — 
That   Hermione,   my   Hermione, 
In  spite  of  her  Greek  and  philosophy. 
When  sporting  at  night  with  her  boy  and  me. 
Seems  sweeter  and  wiser,   I  assever — 
Sweeter  and  wiser,  and  far  more  clever. 
And  makes  me  feel  more  foolish  than  ever, 
Throueh  her  childish,  girlish,  joyous  grace. 
And  the  silly  pride  in  her  learned  face ! 

That  is  the  puzzle  I  can't  make  out — 
Because  I  care  little  for  books,  no  doubt: 
But  the  puzzle  is  pleasant,  I  know  now  why ; 

For  whenever  I  think  of  it,  night  or  morn, 
I  thank  my  God  she  is  wise,  and  I 

The  happiest  fool  that  was  ever  born  ! 

— Robert  Buchanan. 


December  25,  1909. 
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A  CHAPTER  OF  DIPLOMACY. 


John  W.  Foster  Writes  of  His  Long  Career  in  Many  Parts 
of  the  World. 


A  deservedly  high  place  must  be  accorded  to  John  W. 
Foster  in  the  diplomatic  memoirs  of  the  country.  For 
over  thirty-four  years  he  occupied  positions  of  respon- 
sibility, and  although  but  little  in  the  way  of  sensational 
negotiations  fell  to  his  lot.  his  representation  of  the 
United  States  was  uniformly  dignified  and  marked  by 
a  high  conscientiousness  and  an  anxious  fidelity.  Mr. 
Foster  became  Minister  to  Mexico  in  1873.  Seven 
years  later  he  went  to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
then  to  Spain.  Upon  Mr.  Blaine's  resignation  Mr. 
Foster  became  Secretary  of  State  and  acted  for  the 
United  States  in  the  Behring  Sea  arbitration.  He  was 
legal  adviser  to  the  Chinese  government  in  the  peace 
negotiations  with  Japan,  a  member  of  the  Anglo- 
American  joint  high  commission  on  the  disputes  with 
Canada,  of  the  Alaskan  commission  in  1903,  and  the 
representative  of  China  in  The  Hague  Peace  Confer- 
ence of  1907.  Such  varied  and  extensive  experience 
is  abundant  justification  for  two  fine  volumes  of 
memoirs  now  before  us.  a  work  that  adds  largely  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  diplomatic  life  and  the  difficulties 
that  surround  it. 

Mr.  Foster  gives  us  a  delightful  insight  into  the 
system  of  patronage  that  prevailed  at  the  beginning  of 
his  career.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Republican  State 
Committee  in  the  campaign  of  1872  that  closed  with 
the  reelection  of  Grant,  and  he  tells  us  that  Senator 
Morton  told  him  to  take  the  register  of  federal  officers 
and  "select  the  office  I  wanted,  and  that  without  further 
trouble  on  my  part  he  would  see  that  it  was  given  me." 
After  discussing  the  matter  with  his  wife  he  decided 
that  "a  brief  residence  in  Europe  would  be  both  pleas- 
ant and  useful."  and  so  he  asked  for  the  position  of 
Minister  to  Switzerland.  We  can  only  admire  the 
modesty  of  the  demand  upon  the  part  of  a  universal 
capacity  that  was  suited  to  any  federal  office  in  the 
gift  of  the  government. 

But  Mr.  Foster  went  to  Mexico  instead,  and  for 
reasons  that  he  enumerates.  He  already  had  an  insight 
into  diplomatic  life,  and  he  tells  us  an  incident  that 
occurred  at  a  dinner  party  to  which  he  had  been  in- 
vited by  Mr.  Blaine*: 

I  can  not  refrain  from  narrating  an  incident  of  that 
dinner.  When  Mr.  Blaine  went  home  from  the  Capitol  he 
told  Mrs.  Blaine  he  had  invited  an  additional  number  of 
gentlemen,  among  rhem  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  George  M. 
Robeson,  and  that  she  must  be  sure  to  serve  some  Madeira, 
as  that  was  the  Secretary's  favorite  wine  :  to  which  she  replied 
that  there  was  not  a  bottle  in  the  house.  "Well,"  he  said, 
"send  to  the  grocer  and  get  some,  as  we  must  have  it." 

The  Speaker  was  in  his  best  humor  that  evening,  and  as 
he  looked  down  the  table  when  the  Madeira  was  being  served, 
he  saw  the  Secretary  testing  its  aroma,  whereupon  he  ar- 
rested the  conversation  of  the  guests  by  addressing  the 
Secretary  in  a  voice  which  attracted  general  attention : 
"Robeson,  I  hope  you  will  like  that  Madeira,  for  it  has  a 
history ;"  and  then  he  proceeded  to  invent  a  story  of  how 
it  belonged  to  a  cask  of  a  choice  vintage  which  had  made 
a  trip  around  the  world  in  a  sailing-vessel  to  temper  its 
quality,  and  had  been  brought  to  Washington  by  a  European 
diplomat,  had  been  bought,  at  the  sale  of  his  effects  when 
he  left  the  country,  by  a  retired  commodore  of  the  navy, 
and  lain  in  his  cellar  in  Philadelphia  for  years,  and  that 
he.  Blaine,  had  received  from  his  friend  the  commodore  a 
few  bottles  and  this  they  were  now  drinking  was  the  last  of 
it.  Secretary  Robeson,  who  was  a  great  connoisseur  of  wine, 
listened  with  marked  attention,  and  responded  that  he  knew 
from  its  delicate  aroma  and  delicious  taste  it  must  have  a 
history,  and  proceded  to  praise  it  in  extravagant  terms. 
Mr.  Blaine  never  omitted  an  opportunity  when  he  found  his 
friend  in  congenial  company  to  tell  the  story  on  him. 

Mr.  Foster's  Mexican  duties  were  performed  with 
the  inconspicuous  efficiency  that  marked  his  public 
career,  and  in  1880  he  took  up  corresponding  duties  in 
Russia.  Of  Prince  Gortchakoff  he  formed  a  high 
opinion,  not  so  much  for  his  possession  of  a  few  great 
capacities  as  for  his  fortunate  combination  of  many 
lesser  ones,  which  explains  his  ascendancy  over  the 
foreign  affairs  of  his  country: 

The  chief  defect  of  his  character  was  his  great  vanity,  but 
that  was  a  natural  result  of  his  great  success  and  of  the  army 
of  flatterers  who  surrounded  him.  Sir  Horace  Rumbold,  the 
British  diplomat,  who  saw  much  of  him  in  his  prime,  says  he 
was  the  wittiest  man  he  ever  met.  and  that  he  seldom  came 
away  from  him  without  some  good  saying  which  he  did  not 
fail  to  communicate  to  Lord  Clarendon.  He  repeats  a  current 
story  concerning  a  nersonage  who  attained  notoriety  in  Wash- 
ington during  President  Grant's  administration.  Rumbold 
writes :  "The  petits  mintstcrcs,  as  his  [Gortchakoff's]  inti- 
mates in  the  Imperial  Chancellerie  were  termed,  partly  owed 
their  standing  with  him  to  unblushing  adulation.  A  good 
story  was  told  of  Catacazy.  the  cleverest  and  least  reputable 
of  them,  whom  he  sent  to  Washington  and  had  to  recall 
on  account  of  his  attempts  to  embroil  us  with  the  United 
States.  This  Russo-Greek  had  entangled  himself  with  a  lady 
of  Jewish  extraction,  of  the  romantic  appellation  of  Fitz- 
james  de  Berwick,  whom  he  was  foolish  enough  to  marry- 
to  his  patron  the  chancellor's  great  disgust.  Henceforward, 
the  chancellor  said  to  him,  'You  are  lost  for  me  in  the  crowd  !' 
'Of  your  highness's  admirers,'  was  the  ready  reply.  This  the 
prince  could  not  resist.  'You  are  a  man  of  wit,'  he  said  to 
the  wily  Catacazv ;  'come  and  dine  with  me  this  evening.'  " 
But  Catacazy's  flatten'  did  not  save  him  from  permanent 
retirement  because  of  his  Washington  conduct. 

We  get  many  interesting  details  of  etiquette  at  the 
Russian  court  and  of  the  ceremonials  that  attended  the 
funeral  of  the  assassinated  emperor.  The  tip  system 
was  then  as  much  a  problem  at  the  Russian  court  as 
it  has  since  become  throughout  the  world,  and  we  have 
an  amusing  account  of  the  embarrassments  to  which  it 
gave  rise: 

While  I  am  on  this  subject  I  will  give  you  a  little  more 
of — what  shall  I  call  it,  scandal  or  court  etiquette?  Well, 
Schwarze.    who    understands    these    matters    pretty    well,    told 


me  the  servants  would  expect  some  chi  money.  1  told  hii 
to  give  them  what  was  right,  but  he  said  no,  I  had  better 
give  it  to  them.  Probably  if  they  were  not  liberal  fees,  they 
misht  think  he  (Schwarze)  had  kept  half  of  it  for  himself. 
I  asked,  him  to  whom  I  should  give,  as  I  did  not  have  bills 
enough  to  go  around  for  the  hundreds  of  servants  I  had  met 
in  the  halls.  So  he  sent  to  my  room,  one  at  a  time,  those 
whom  I  was  to  chi.  First  in  walked  the  grand  and  imposing 
individual  with  the  great  plumed  and  cocked  hat.  who  had 
marched  at  the  head  of  our  procession  of  princes,  marquises, 
and  ministers  plenipotentiary,  conducting  us  through  the 
palace  to  the  emperor's  and  empress's  audiences.  He  took 
a  five-rouble  note  with  great  graciousness !  Then  in  came 
the  head  waiter  who,  decorated  with  medals,  had  superin- 
tended the  service  of  the  breakfast;  then  some  other  men, 
I  don't  know  who  they  were  or  what  they  did  ;  and  the  man 
who  stood  at  the  entrance  to  my  apartment.  To  these  I 
stingily  doled  out  three  roubles  each.  Then  the  man  who 
held  my  overcoat  while  I  put  it  on  ;  the  footman  who  opened 
and  shut  the  carriage-door ;  and  the  coachman — two  roubles 
each:  and  I  believe  I  was  square  with  his  imperial  majesty's 
household ! 

As  my  carriage  was  announced  and  I  went  out  into  the 
hall,  I  saw  the  Marquis  R ,  pocketbook  in  hand,  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  servants  and  apparently  "in  a  peck  of 
trouble."  He  called  to  me  at  once,  and  I  found  they  were 
after  their  fees,  which  they  thought  he  was  about  to  depart 
without  leaving.  He  did  not  bring  his  servant  with  him, 
and  had  not  gotten  the  cue,  as  I  had.  He  wanted  to  know- 
how  much  I  had  paid  them.  I  suppose  they  had  told  him 
of  my  liberality  !  I  informed  him  of  the  size  of  my  fees  and 
hurried  away.  leaving  him  in  *.he  hands  of  the  hungry  sub- 
jects of  the  Czar. 

For  the  Empress  Dowager  of  Russia  the  author  con- 
ceived a  warm  regard,  although  he  seems  to  admit  that 
the  unduly  repressive  measures  that  followed  the  assas- 
sination may  have  owed  something  to  her  instigation. 
This  may  be  natural,  as  he  says,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
reprehensible  upon  the  part  of  a  woman  whose  senti- 
ments must  inevitably  react  upon  the  happiness  of  thou- 
sands. Of  the  present  empress  also  Mr.  Foster  has 
something  interesting  to  say : 

We  found  the  empress  very  unpopular  with  the  Russians. 
She  is  the  granddaughter  of  Queen  Victoria  of  England, 
has  had  a  strict  moral  training,  and  has  not  readily  taken  to 
the  freer  life  of  St.  Petersburg.  Her  action  in  causing  the 
state  balls  to  be  changed  from  Sunday  night,  her  abhorrence 
of  cigarette-smoking  by  the  court  ladies,  and  other  of  her 
views  respecting  social  affairs  have  given  her  the  reputation 
of  prudishness.  She  entered  Russia  for  her  marriage  as 
Alexander  III  lay  dying,  and  she  listened  to  the  "De  Pro- 
fundis"  in  place  of  the  wedding-march  ;  the  terrible  calamity 
attending  the  coronation  fete  soon  followed  ;  the  birth  in  suc- 
cession of  girls,  with  the  absence  of  a  male  heir  to  the  throne 
— these  and  other  ill  omens  have  led  to  the  popular  belief  that 
she  was  under  an  unlucky   spell. 

Mrs.  Breckinridge,  the  wife  of  our  minister,  who  has  been 
a  good  deal  in  her  society,  spoke  of  her  to  us  in  the  highest 
terms  of  admiration.  She  is  handsome,  tall  and  graceful, 
with  finely  finished  features  and  a  winning  smile;  a  woman 
of  the  widest  accomplishments  and  intellectual  gifts ;  char- 
itable and  active  in  good  works  ;  but  with  all  these  traits  she 
has  failed  to  win  her  way  into  the  affections  of  the  Russians. 
The  church  party,  led  by  the  bigoted  M.  Pobiedonostseff,  say 
that  though  she  joined  the  Greek  Church  at  her  marriage, 
she  is  still  a  Protestant,  and  does  not  keep  an  "ikon"  in  her 
apartments.  She  is  called  "the  foreigner."  and  the  fact  is 
cited  that  only  English  is  spoken  in  the  imperial  family,  in 
contrast  with  the  exclusive  use  of  Russian  in  the  family  of 
Alexander  III.  Nevertheless  it  is  quite  common  to  speak 
English  among  the  families  of  the  grand  dukes.  The  saying 
is  attributed  to  the  Grand  Duchess  Helene,  daughter  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Vladimir,  since  Princess  Nicholas  of  Greece, 
that  she  could  not  remember  ever  speaking  anything  but 
English  to  her  father. 

The  impression  made  upon  the  author  by  Count 
Witte  was  not  wholly  favorable.  He  seemed  somewhat 
given  to  chimerical  plans  and  to  be  unaware  of  the 
chasm  that  separated  Russian  institutions  from  those 
of  other  countries.  But  the  count  at  least  was  not  a 
sycophant,  as  is  shown  by  an  amusing  incident  that 
occurred  during  the  interview: 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  during  our  interview.  In 
the  midst  of  our  conversation  the  telephone-bell  on  his  desk 
sounded,  and  he  asked  me  to  excuse  him  to  answer  the  call. 
A  brief  conversation  in  Russian  took  place  through  the  in- 
strument, and  he  hung  up  the  receiver  with  an  impetuous 
jerk,  and  the  remark  to  me,  "It's  a  girl,"  and  resumed  ttie 
silver  discussion,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  of  moment.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  cannon  from  all  the  fortresses  of  the 
capital  were  booming  the  news  of  another  addition  to  the 
imperial   family. 

It  is  infinitely  to  Witte's  credit  that  he  insisted  upon 
the  social  recognition  of  his  wife,  a  beautiful  Jewish 
lady,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  his  return  to  power, 
a  fact  that  has  been  told  before  but  that  is  worth 
remembering: 

A  feature  of  his  domestic  life  illustrates  the  strong  preju- 
dice which  still  exists  in  Russian  official  society  against  the 
Jews.  After  he  had  attained  a  high  position  in  the  govern- 
ment service  he  became  enamored  of  a  beautiful  and  accom- 
nlished  lewess.  A  divorce  was  readily  obtained  from  the 
insignificant  official  who  was  her  husband,  and  she  married 
M.  de  Witte.  But  during  the  days  of  his  greatest  success 
as  Minister  of  Finance,  and  even  when  he  was  called  to 
rKcotiate  the  Deace  with  Japan,  his  wife  was  never  presented 
at  court  and  she  was  boycotted  by  all  the  ladies  of  the 
nobility.  However,  when  the  country  seemed  on  the  verge 
of  revolution  and  Witte  was  regarded  as  the  only  man  who 
could  confront  the  situation,  before  he  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  the  emperor  to  take  charge  of  the  government,  it  is 
understood  he  made  it  a  condition  that  his  ostracized  wife 
should  be  received  at  court,  and  in  due  time  Countess  de 
Witte  was  presented  to  the  emoeror  and  empress.  The  coun- 
try's need  was  her  opportunity,  and  the  triumph  of  the 
Jewess  came  at  last.  Her  people  might  adopt  toward  her, 
with  a  slight  alteration,  the  language  of  Mordecai :  "Thou 
art  come  to  the  kingdom  at  such  a  time  as  this." 

Mr.  Foster's  representation  of  China  during  the  peace 
negotiations  was  prolific  in  curious  incidents,  of  which 
one  or  two  must  suffice.  He  gives  us,  for  example,  an 
excerpt  from  the  conversation  between  Li  Hung  Chang 
and  the  Marquis  Ito.  in  which  the  sentiments  were  ad- 
mirable, even  though  we  may  question  the  full  measure 
of  their  sincerity: 

Viceroy  Li — War  exists,  but  it  must  end  in  peace,  and 
we  should  hasten  the  end.  Last  year  before  the  war  broke 
out  I  pleaded  for  peace — but  all  too  late. 


Makqcis  Ito — War  is  an  evil,  though  sometimes  unavoid- 
able. 

Li — Far  better  avoided.  When  General  Grant,  ex-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  visited  Tientsin  and  we  became 
friends,  he  said  to  me:  "The  loss  of  life  in  the  rebellion 
in  my  country  was  so  terrible  that  after  I  became  President 
I  was  always  anxious  to  avert  war  and  have  ever  since 
advised  others  to  do  so.  Your  Excellency  won  fame  in  sup- 
pressing the  Taiping  Rebellion,  yet  I  urge  you  to  beware  of 
entrance  to  a  quarrel  which  might  lead  to  war."  I  have 
always  tried  to  follow  this  excellent  advice.  Your  Excel- 
lency well  knows  that   I  was  opposed  to  this  war. 

Ito — War  is  a  cruel  and  bloody  business ;  yet  there  are 
times  and  conditions  in  the  intercourse  of  states  when  there 
is  no   help   for  it. 

Li — It  is  barbarous,  and  the  perfection  of  modern  weapons 
adds  to  the  slaughter.  I  am  too  old  to  relish  such  things. 
Your  Excellency  is  in  the  prime  of  life  and  feels  the  impulse 
of  martial  ardor. 

Ito— -How  easily  peace  might  have  been  made  at  the 
beginning. 

The  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Li  Hung  Chang  is  in- 
terestingly mentioned,  and  especially  so  as  Mr.  Foster 
was  present  during  the  first  attempt  to  extract  the 
bullet : 

As  the  viceroy  was  returning  from  the  peace  conference, 
at  4  :20  p.  m.  yesterday,  about  one  hundred  yards  from  his 
lodgings  in  a  narrow  street  crowded  with  Japanese,  he  was 
fired  upon  in  his  sedan  chair  by  a  Japanese  fanatic.  The 
shot  took  effect  about  an  inch  below  the  left  eye  and  pene- 
trated so  far  the  surgeons  have  up  to  this  writing  not  been 
able  to  extract  or  locate  the  ball.  The  viceroy  was  not  dis- 
concerted by  the  shot,  but  kept  his  seat,  quietly  asking  one 
of  the  chair-bearers  for  a  handkerchief  to  stanch  the  flow  of 
blood,  and  without  interruption  he  was  carried  into  the 
temple,  and  stepping  out  of  the  chair  walked  to  his  own 
apartment,  where  he  lay  down  upon  a  lounge  to  enable  the 
surgeons  to  probe  the  wound. 

I  arrived  just  as  this  operation  was  being  performed.  He 
took  me  by  the  hand  and  gave  me  a  smile  of  recognition. 
While  the  surgeons  were  probing,  they  asked  if  it  pained  him. 
He  replied :  "Never  mind  the  pain — go  on  with  your 
work."  They  failed  to  extract  or  even  to  locate  the  ball. 
After  allowing  him  an  hour's  rest,  with  the  aid  of  a  surgeon 
from  the  lapanese  hospital  with  new  instruments,  they  went 
at  the  probing  again  and  worked  away  for  near  fifteen  minutes 
without  success.  During  it  all  he  showed  great  fortitude. 
We  all  admired  his  coolness. 

During  the  evening  I  had  quite  a  little  talk  with  him,  in 
which  he  told  me  he  had  been  warned  hy  his  friends  not  to 
come  to  Japan,  as  attempts  would  be  made  to  assassinate 
him  :  but  that  Colonel  Denby,  the  French  Minister,  and  others 
assured  him  there  would  not  be  the  slightest  danger.  "And 
now,"  he  said    "you  see  how  it  is." 

It  is  a  curious  light  upon  Chinese  character  that  the 
wounded  envoy  should  feel  himself  to  be  personally  dis- 
graced by  an  injury  that  elsewhere  would  have  ranked 
honorably  as  a  battle  scar.  He  said  to  Mr.  Foster:  "I 
am  forever  disgraced.  ...  I  have  lost  face  with  my 
people." 

We  are  indebted  to  the  author  for  a  side-light  upon 
McKinley  *s  attitude  to  the  Spanish  war  and  to  terri- 
torial expansion  in  general : 

The  most  serious  criticism  passed  upon  his  acts  as  President 
was  on  account  of  his  conduct  and  policy  after  the  close  of  the 
Spanish  War.  While  he  opposed  that  war  up  to  the  last 
moment,  he  most  strongly  favored  appropriating  for  his 
country'  the  full  results  of  the  victory.  Secretary  Hay  told 
me  that  he  cabled  the  President  from  London,  before  sailing 
to  enter  on  his  duties  as  Secretary  of  State,  not  to  hold  any 
part  of  the  Philippines  except  what  was  necessary  for  a  naval 
station,  and  that  such  would  have  been  the  action  of  the  peace 
commissioners  at  Paris  but  for  the  President's  express  in- 
structions. 

In  this  connection  he  narrated  to  me  an  interesting  inci- 
dent illustrating  how  far  President  McKinley  had  gone  in 
his  views  as  to  the  territorial  expansion  of  our  country.  The 
Secretary  was  discussing  with  him  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  toward  China,  which  he  afterwards  announced  and 
which  gained  him  greater  reputation  and  honor  than  any 
other  act  of  his  administration  of  the  Department  of  State. 
When  he  stated  to  the  President  that  we  did  not  want  any  of 
the  territory'  of  China,  and  that,  in  pleading  for  the  autonomy 
of  that  empire,  we  could  well  say  so  to  the  great  powers. 
McKinlev  replied:  "I  don't  know  about  that.  May  we  not 
want  a  slice,  if  it  is  to  be  divided?" 

A  final  extract  and  one  that  will  leave  us  with  a 
smile  is  supplied  by  a  reminiscence  of  Mr.  Hay,  and  one 
that  reminds  us  of  that  other  ambassador  who  was 
sent  to  Paris  "not  to  display  his  French,  but  to  con- 
ceal his  English" : 

Mr.  Hav  always  enjoyed  a  story'  and  was  himself  a  good 
raconteur.  One  of  his  stories  which  I  have  heard  him  relate 
was  the  following : 

While  he  was  Secretary"  of  State,  one  of  his  closest  friends, 
before  starting  on  a  world  tour,  said  to  him  :  "Now,  I'm  not 
going  to  call  on  our  representatives  abroad :  you  know  such 
things  bore  me." 

"But  it's  your  duty  to  call,  and,  hesides,  you'll  get  a  lot  of 

fun  out  of  it.     When  you're  at  ,  our  representative  will 

say  to  you  :     'Now,  Mr.  X .  I  never  expected  to  be  in  the 

dy-plomatic  service  but  McKinley — that's  the  President,  you 
know — he  sent  for  me,  and  sez  he,  "I  must  have  a  first- 
rate  man  at  ,  and  you  must  go."     And  I  sez  to  him,  sez 

I.  "I  can't  do  it."  But  my  friends  got  around  me.  and  they 
sez.  "ledfce.  you  must  go  and  serve  your  kentry-"  So  here  I 
be  in  the  dy-plomatic  service,  and  I  wish  to  gracious  I  was  to 
hum.'  " 

On  Mr.   X 's  return  he  said  to   Secretary  Hay:      "Well, 

it  all  turned  out  precisely  as  you  said  it  would  at  ."     In 

answer  to  the  inquiry  how  he  knew  it  would  turn  out  so.  the 
Secretary  said :  "Oh.  I  had  to  bite  my  tongue  all  the  time 
I  was  in  England  to  keep  from  saying  that  about  myself." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Foster's  work  deserves  a 
welcome  and  that  even  though  it  be  not  of  the  epoch- 
making  variety  it  is  none  the  less  an  interesting  and 
important  contribution  to  our  record  of  foreign  affairs. 

"Diplomatic  Memoirs."  by  John  W.  Foster.  Pub- 
lished with  illustrations  and  in  two  volumes  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston  and  Xew  York:  S<r> 


More  than  ten  times  the  sum  paid  over  to  the  Indians 
for  about  22,000  acres,  according  to  the  ori 
mate,  has  since  been  paid  for  a  single 
Xew   York   soil.     Probably  there  is  no  < 
record  where  the  advance  in  value  ha:- 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


The  Mystery  of  Education,  by  Barrett  Wen- 
dell. Published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,   New   York:   $1-25. 

Professor  Wendell  gives  to  his  volume  the 
title  of  its  chief  essay,  for  there  are  five 
others,  including  "The  Study  of  Expression" 
and  "The  Study  of  Literature." 

But  it  is  education  that  has  the  main  at- 
traction for  us  nowadays.  We  are  all  eager 
to  find  some  authority  of  unquestioned  stand- 
ing who  will  assure  us  that  our  educational 
gods  are  not  mere  clay  idols  and  that  we 
have  not  been  chasing  a  will-o'-the-wisp  into 
the  quagmire  of  inefficiency.  But  it  must  be 
said  that  the  author  has  little  in  the  way  of 
comfort.  He  tells  us  the  old,  old  story  of 
educational  failure  and  as  though  it  were  no 
longer  a  matter  for  doubt.  A  student,  he 
tells  us,  who  can  currently  read  a  foreign 
language,  after  a  good  many  years  of  nominal 
devotion  to  it  at  school  and  at  college,  is  as 
remarkable  as  a  black  swan  or  a  white  crow  ; 
a  student  who  emerges  from  a  course  of 
earnest  instruction  in  English  composition 
'with  perceptibly,  or  at  least  with  incontest- 
ably.  firmer  command  of  his  pen  for  general 
purposes  than  he  had  to  begin  with,  has 
hardly  yet  had  the  benevolence  to  cross  my 
path."     There  is  small  solace  in  the  reminder 

which  the  author  tells  us  is  the  best  he  can 

offer — that  ideals  are  always  unattainable. 
We  do  not  ask  for  ideals.  We  gave  them  all 
up  in  our  teens,  but  we  do  still  ask,  timorously 
and  unhopefully.  that  when  our  teachers  have 
been  writing  upon  the  tabula  rasa  of  the 
student's  mind  for  several  years  some  slight 
marks  at  least  shall  be  visible.  That  appar- 
ently is  too  much  to  ask  or  to  expect.  The 
student  finishes  his  college  course  without 
even  a  glimpse  into  the  abyss  of  his  own 
ignorance.  He  gains  nothing  but  an  access  of 
conceited  insolence  and  a  contempt  not  only 
for  knowledge,  but  for  those  who  possess   it. 

Why  is  it  that  a  student  spends  years  in 
studying  a  foreign  language,  for  example,  and 
then  knows  nothing  of  it  practically?  Is  it 
the  fault  of  the  student  of  of  the  teacher,  or 
both?  The  author  seems  not  to  know,  and 
we  may  derive  what  comfort  we  can  from  his 
belief  that  "our  real  task  is  the  fashioning  of 
living  lenses  which  shall  intelligently  accumu- 
late and  radiate  streams  of  the  accelerating 
force,"  etc.  That,  of  course,  is  gratifying, 
although  it  seems  to  lack  pungency  to  the  non- 
collegiate  mind,  which  will  still  wonder  why 
a  Swedish  or  a  German  school  miss  of  six- 
teen will  answer  in  intelligible  and  correct 
English  to  the  street  inquiry  of  the  traveler 
and  will  explain  the  miracle  by  the  simple 
statement   that   "we  learn   English  in   school." 


much  classification  that  so  often  spoils  a  book 
for  the  general  reader  who  wishes  to  be 
amused  without  an  uneasy  recognition  that 
he  is  improving  his  mind.  The  author  knows 
how  to  travel  and  where  to  place  the  pre- 
ponderance of  his  attention.  .  Moreover,  he 
has  a  certain  humor  and  a  power  of  pictur- 
esque description  with  the  human  element 
upon  the  top  that  is  not  always,  nor  indeed 
often,  to  be  found  in  travel  books.  The  value 
of  the  work  is  enhanced  by  nearly  sixty  well- 
made    illustrations. 


An    Unofficial  Love-Story,  by  Albert  Hickman. 

Published  by  the  Century  Company.  New 

York:  $1. 
This  fascinating  and  clever  little  story  has 
for  its  heroine  Miss  Marjorie  Dyer,  who  is 
the  daughter  of  a  tradesman  in  a  Canadian 
town,  and  therefore  the  object  of  the  super- 
cilious jealousy  of  her  more  highly  placed 
townswomen.  Miss  Dysr  is  beautiful,  elusive, 
and  of  an  almost  superhuman  skill  in  the 
management  of  her  male  retinue — in  fact,  she 
is  entirely  bewitching  and  mysterious,  while 
she  is  presented  with  such  adroit  humor  that 
we  must  wonder  at  the  author's  moderation 
in  confining  himself  to  such  narrow  limits. 
That  the  reader  shall  wish  there  was  more  is 
one  of  the  great  arts  of  fiction  as  well  as  of 
letter-writing — an  art  well  nigh  lost  nowadays 
— and  we  certainly  want  to  hear  more  of  Miss 
Marjorie   Dyer.      Will   nut   the  author   oblige? 


The   Art   of   the   Belgian    Galleries,   by    Esther 
Singleton.      Published    by    L.    C.    Page    & 
Co.,   Boston:    $2. 
This  volume  belongs   to    the   "Art   Galleries 
of    Europe"   series,   now   numbering   nine   vol- 
umes, the  present   addition   being  "A   History 
of  the  Flemish  School  of  Painting  Illuminated 
and  Demonstrated  by  Critical   Descriptions  of 
the     Great     Paintings     in     Bruges,     Antwerp. 
Ghent,    Brussels,    and    Other    Belgian    Cities." 
There   are   forty-seven   well   executed   illustra- 
tions. 


The  Hawk,  by  Ronald  Legge.  Published  by 
the  John  McBride  Company,  New  York. 
This  is  one  of  the  precursors  of  the  air- 
ship novel  that  will  soon  be  upon  us  in  full 
force.  The  story'  has  merits,  for  we  have 
not  only  a  delightful  piece  of  mechanism,  but 
an  even  more  delightful  actress  and  some 
stirring  scenes  in  a  war  between  England  and 
France.  But  how  about  the  entente?  Is  it 
no  longer  cordial  ef 


Lincoln   the  Leader,  by   Richard   Watson   Gil- 
der.     Published  by   the   Houghton   Mifflin 
Company,  Boston  and  New  ^  ork  :  $1. 
A  peculiar  interest  must  attach  to  this  little 
volume,  inasmuch  as  it  must  have  been  nearly, 
if   not  quite,   the   last   of  Mr.   Gilder's   works. 
Nor   is   it    inappropriate   that    the    list    should 
thus  close  with  so  dignified  and  so  penetrating 
a  study  of  the  great  President. 

Mr.  Gilder's  work  is  in  no  sense  a  biog- 
raphy. It  seems  rather  to  be  a  wondering 
inquiry,  necessarily  unanswerable  in  full,  into 
the  sources  of  a  power  that  marks  rather  a 
superhuman  interposition  into  the  affairs  of 
men  than  any  of  those  processes  of  evolution 
or  of  heredity  that  we  apply  so  glibly  to  the 
lesser  figures  in  history.  Mr.  Gilder  deals 
with  the  facts  of  Lincoln's  story  only  so  far 
as  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the  main  and 
essential  facets  of  his  character.  He  turns 
the  diamond  around  so  that  we  may  see  how 
perfect  and  flawless  it  is.  The  book  is  di- 
vided into  two  nearly  equal  parts — "Lincoln 
the  Leader"  and  "Genius  for  Expression."  the 
two  aspects  that  would  naturally  appeal  the 
most   forcibly   to   the   author. 


The  Boy  Pioneers:  Sons  of  Daniel  Boone, 
by  D.  C.  Beard.  Published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York;  $2. 

The  author  explains  that  his  book  is  in- 
tended for  all  boys  and  not  only  for  members 
of  the  Society  of  the  Sens  of  Daniel  Boone. 
One  use  of  the  society  "has  been  to  afford 
occasion  and  opportunity  for  working  out  an 
original  scheme  for  boys'  clubs,  recreation, 
and  achievement,"  and  the  net  results  are 
now  published  in  volume  form. 

Certainly  there  could  be  no  more  enchant- 
ing book  for  a  healthy  boy.  Well  nigh  every- 
thing that  boys  want  to  do  is  here  described, 
from  rigging  a  house  wagon  to  building  a 
fort.  Indeed,  we  have  only  to  imagine  what 
Daniel  Boone  as  a  boy  would  be  likely  to 
do  and  we  shall  surely  find  it  in  these  pages 
set  forth  in  a  practical  manner  and  with  a 
wealth   of  helpful  illustrations. 


The  Treasure,  by  Paul  W.  Eaton.  Published 
by  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.,  New  York;  $1.50. 
The  treasure  is  Captain  Kidd's  and  it  has 
been  found  so  often  by  the  novelist  that  we 
can  endure  one  more  discovery,  although  we 
might  have  been  spared  the  ancient  manu- 
script. Redeeming  features  are  some  well- 
told  incidents  in  the  war  with  England  and 
a  love  incident  that  centres  around  an  at- 
tractive girl. 

— - — — — •**»- 

"Human  Equipment,  Its  Use  and  Abuse,"  by 
Edward  Howard  Griggs,  has  been  added  to 
the  "Art  of  Life"  series,  published  by  B.  W. 
Huebsch,  New  York.     The  price  is  50  cents. 


New  Publications. 
The  American  Book  Company.  New  York. 
Cincinnati,  and  Chicago,  has  published  a  con- 
cise but  thorough  treatise  on  "Plane  and 
Spherical  Trigonometry. "  by  Levi  L.  Conant. 
Ph.   D.     Price,  $1.20. 

"Things  Seen  in  Holland."  by  Charles  E. 
Roche,  is  a  pocketable  little  illustrated  volume 
well  worth  the  attention  of  European  trav- 
elers. It  is  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
New   York.      Price,    75    cents. 

Silver  Burdett  &  Co.,  New  York.  Boston, 
and  Chicago,  have  published  an  edition  of 
"Macbeth,"  edited  by  Homer  B.  Sprague,  A. 
M.,  Ph.  D..  with  critical  comments,  elocu- 
tionary analysis,  and  specimen  examination 
papers. 

"The  Up-to-Date  Sandwich  Eook."  by  Eva 
Greene  Fuller,  published  by  A.  C.  McQurg  & 
Co.,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco,  contains  400 
ways  to  make  a  sandwich,  a  range  surely 
wide  enough  to  cover  all  the  diversities  of  the 
human    palate. 

"Aital  Economy,"  by  John  H.  Clarke,  M. 
D.,  is  a  little  volume  of  unsensational  and 
therefore  good  advice  on  such  matters  as 
bathing,  exercise,  tea  an!  coffee  drinking,  and 
worn'-  It  is  published  by  A.  Wessels.  New 
York.     Price.  50  cents. 

Among  presents  for  little  children  an  hon- 
orable place  should  be  found  for  "The  Ani- 
mals in  the  Ark"  from  the  French  of  P. 
Guizou  by  Edgar  Mills.  The  illustrations  in 
color  are  by  A.  Yimar.  It  is  published  by 
Duffield  &   Co.,   New   York. 

"Housekeeping  for  Two."  by  Alice  L.  James, 
is  a  little  volume  of  sensible  advice  for  be- 
ginners that  covers  the  whole  range  of  do- 
mestic life  in  a  pleasantly  practical  way.  It 
is  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  New 
York,  and  the  price  is  §i.25. 

"Come  and  Go"  is  a  book  for  little  chil- 
dren with  verses  by  Clifton  Bingham  and 
embellished  with  colored  illustrations  that 
move  in  a  mysterious  way  by  the  pulling  of 
strings.  It  is  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co..  New  York,  and  the  price  is  $2. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston  and 
New  York,  have  published  an  attractive  edi- 
tion of  "The  Courtin'."  by  James  Russell 
Lowell.  The  colored  illustrations  that  ap- 
pear upon  every  page  are  by  Arthur  I.  Keller 
and  are  of  unusual  excellence.  The  price  is 
$1.50. 

The  American  Book  Company,  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  and  Chicago,  has  published  "The 
Human  Body  and  Health,"  otherwise  de- 
scribed as  "An  Intermediate  Text-Book  of 
Essential  Physiology-,  Applied  Hygiene,  and 
Practical  Sanitation  for  Schools."  The  au- 
thor is  Alvin   Davison,   M.   S..  A.   M.,  Ph.   D. 

"Overheard  in  Fairyland,"  by  Madge  A. 
Bingham,  is  a  collection  of  new  fairy  stories 
with  morals  so  well  interwoven  as  to  arouse 
no  childish  suspicion.  We  are  told  that 
Barrie's  "Peter  Pan"  was  the  original  inspira- 
tion and  no  better  one  is  possible.  The  col- 
ored illustrations  are  by  Ruth  Sypherd 
Clements  and  the  volume  is  published  by 
Little,  Brown  &  Co..  Boston.     Price,  $1.50. 
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Batjer  &  Co..  45  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
5ole  Agents  for  United  Slates. 
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Mexico,  by   W.   E.   Carson.     Published  by  the 

Macmil  an  Company,  New  York  ;  $2.25. 

This    is    one    of    the    best    all-round    books 

about    Mexico    that   has   yet    been    published. 

i,     ldeed,  be-  hard  to  find  any  interest 

5   w  >">lly  ignored  in  its  pages.     History. 

merce,  politics,  and  sport  all  find 

-esentation,    and    without    the    over- 


Continental  Building  and  Loan  Association 


(Established  in  1889) 


Junction  of  Golden  Gate  Avenue 
TAYLOR  and  MARKET  STS. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Paid-in  Capital 


HON.  EDWARD  SWEENY  -  -  -  President 
JAMES  McCUUOUGH  -  -  1st  Vice-President 
DR.  JOSEPH  G.  CRAWFORD  -  2d  Vice-President 
GAVIN  McNAB Attorney 

WILLIAM  CORBIN    .    -    -    Sec.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 


n 


$2,000,000.00 

Write  the  Association  for  par- 
ticulars regarding  6  per  cent 
certificates  of  deposit,  the  safes! 
investment  in  Calif omia;  in- 
terest payable  semi-annually. 


Our  opticians  are  men 
of  the  highest  professional 
standing:  only  experts  are 
employed  in  our  factory. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

218  Post  St.  Opticians 


The  White  House 


The  Book  Department 

carries  a  complete  stock  of 
English,  French,  German, 
Italian  and  Spanish  books, 
current  French  and  German 
reviews,  magazines  and  illus- 
trated periodicals. 

Everything  standard  and 
new  in  American  and  Eng- 
lish literature. 

New  books  on  our  counter 
on  day  of  publication. 


California  Agent  for  the 
famous   Mosher  Books 


Raphael  Weill  &  Co. 

Incorporated 


All  Books   that  are  re- 
viewed in  the  Argonaut 

can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

UNION  SQUARE 


"Just  the  Thing  for  Christmas" 
A  VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE 

C  Music  and   fun   and  happiness  will  be  brought 

(o  the   whole  household   by  a  Christmas  Victor. 

Isn't  that  the  best  gift  to  make? 

<|  At  a  moment's  notice  the  whole  family  can  be 

entertained  by  foremost  binds  and  orchestras,  the 

greatest    opera    artists,    funny    comedians,    sweet 

singers  and  all  kinds  of  clever  people. 

«I  There  are  Victors  at  $10.  $20,  $25.  $40.  $60. 

and  then   the   wonderful   Victrola   at   $125    and 

$200.     There  is  a  Victor  for  every  purse — this 

world  of  enjoyment  is  within  the  reach  of  all. 

VICTORS  ON  THE  EASIEST  TERMS 

Sherman  jpay  &  Co. 

Stehnraj  and  Other  Pianos  Plater  Pianos  of  all  Grades 

Victor  Talking  Machines 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Sts.,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Sts.,  Oakland 


T.  H.  ALEXANDER 


ARTHUR  E.DOWELL 


Established  1857 

ALEXANDER  &  DOWELL 

Attorneys  at  Law 
Solicitors  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign 

PATENTS 

918  F  Street,  N.  W..  Washington,  D.  C. 

Expert  opinions  as  to  validity  and  infringement  oi 
patents  and  litigation  relating  to  same.  Our  boot  of  in- 
formation lent  frit  on  requttt. 


Roy  C.  Ward 
Jas.  K.  Polk 


Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORM  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street.  Phone  Douglas  2283 

San    Francisco,    Cal. 


CHARLES  COOPER 

Teacher  of  Piano 
3150  JACKSON  STREET 

TELEPHONE  WEST  574 
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Pears' 

Pears'  is  essentially 
a  toilet  soap.  A  soap 
good  for  clothes  won't 
benefit  face  and  hands. 
Don't  use  laundry  soap 
for  toilet  or  bath.  That 
is,  if  you  value  clear 
skin. 

Pears'  is  pure  soap 
and  matchless  for  the 
complexion. 

Sold  in  town  and  village 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION    SQUARE 


•I  An  effort  will  be  made  to  create 
an  entertainment  worthy  of  a  New 
Year  that  welcomes  Old  San  Fran- 
cisco back  again. 

Tables  may  be  reserved  in  the 

TAPESTRY  ROOM 

CAFE 

WHITE  AND  GOLD  ROOM 


Under  the  management  of 
James  Woods 


JUST  WAISTS 

THE  LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  SHOP 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Geary  and  Grant  Ave.     :     San  Francisco 

V$M     n 

HOTEL  SAVOY 

:  '  ";  ■  <    ' 

SEATTLE 

■        h 

"Twelve  Stories  of 

\  i.i' 

Solid  Comfort" 

Building,     concrete, 

steel  and  marble. 

In  most  fashionable 

tttUmi  ''  'J'11 

shopping  district. 

Bound  magazines  in 

reading  room. 

Most  refined  hostelry 

in  Seattle. 

^fewi  .^Pl 

Absolutely  fireproof. 

^^kJ^^^B 

Rates,  SI. 50  ap 

Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 

Most    Delightful   Climate   on   Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 

Rates,  $4.00  per  day  and  upward 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passengers 

from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 

Coast   S.    S.    Co.   steamers. 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,   for  fishing.     Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado    Beach,    Cal. 

Or   see   H.    F.    NORCROSS,    Agent, 

334   So.    Spring  St.,   Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;  Main  3917. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Psychic  Research. 
After    Death — What?    by     Cesare     Lombroso. 
Published  by  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton ;  $2.50. 

With  every  desire  to  be  sympathetic  we 
can  but  regret  that  the  last  act  of  a  distin- 
guished life  should  be  the  production  of  a 
volume  so  lacking  in  the  scientific  spirit  of 
inquiry  and  so  little  calculated  to  satisfy  a 
legitimate  spirit  of  investigation.  There 
seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  fatality  associated  with 
psychic  research,  a  fatality  that  upon  the  one 
hand  produces  an  attitude  of  blank  and  stupid 
negation  and  upon  the  other  hand  an  attitude 
of  equally  reprehensible  credulity.  With  the 
first  assurance  of  validity  in  some  of  the 
claims  of  the  phenomena  workers  it  would  ap- 
pear that  caution  is  thrown  to  the  winds  and 
that  anything  and  everything  may  pass  un- 
challenged through  the  portals  of  mental  ac- 
ceptance. 

Professor  Lombroso  began  the  study  of 
psychic  abnormalities  lale  in  life,  and  we  may 
well  believe  that  he  was  staggered  by  some 
of  the  earlier  results  of  his  inquiries.  But 
he  should  not  have  been  carried  off  his  feet 
into  the.  domain  of  a  credulity  that  is  almost 
mediaeval.  That  he  was  convinced  of  the 
reality  of  some  of  Eusapia  Palladino's  phe- 
nomena is  likely  enough,  inasmuch  as  she  has 
satisfied  most  of  the  investigators  whose 
minds  were  sufficiently  Gpen  to  recognize  facts 
and  to  discount  the  chicanery  which  is  a  part 
of  the  interesting  disease  known  as  medium- 
ship.  But  that  is  no  adequate  reason  why  he 
should  dismiss  the  scientific  spirit  and  plunge 
into  a  perfect  maelstrom  of  clairvoyance, 
ghosts,  phantasmal  doubles,  haunted  houses, 
duplicate  limbs,  and  spectral  forms.  All  these 
things  may  be  facts  in  nature,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  in  the  present  year  of  our  Chris- 
tian civilization  we  are  a  little  over-disposed 
to  believe  that  they  are  facts,  but  from  scien- 
tists we  expect  something  a  little  more  pre- 
cise than  a  panorama  of  hearsays,  conjectures, 
and  superstitions  that  all  have  their  honored 
place  by  the  Christmas  fireside,  but  not  in  the 
library  devoted  to  serious  scientific  investiga- 
tion. In  other  words,  w-2  are  still  looking  for 
that  sober  and  precise  inquiry  into  psychic 
phenomena  that  shall  he  conducted  in  the 
same  way  as  the  chemist  examines  the  nature 
of  radium  or  the  astronomer  the  orbit  of  a 
comet.  The  world  is  ready  to  believe  that 
there  is  "something  in  it,"  but  so  far  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing  how  much,  and 
after  reading  Lombroso  we  are  regretfully 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  confusion 
is  now  something  worse  confounded  than  be- 
fore. At  the  same  time  the  uncritical  won- 
der hunter  will  find  much  of  amusement  in 
the  enthusiastic  pages  of  Lombroso  and  in  the 
illustrations  that  do  so  much  to  stamp  cre- 
dulity into  "conviction." 


Inns  and  Taverns  of  Old  London,  by  Henry  C. 
Shelley.  Published  by  L.  C.  Page  &  Co., 
Boston;   $3. 

It  takes  such  a  book  as  this  to  remind  us 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  history  of  London, 
and  consequently  of  England,  is  bound  up  in 
the  old  taverns  and  hostelries.  Even  the  con- 
firmed Londoner  is  apt  to  stand  upon  holy 
ground  unawares,  or  at  least  with  the  indif- 
ference that  comes  from  familiarity.  The  Old 
Tabard  Inn,  for  example,  looks  today  pretty 
much  as  it  did  when  Chaucer  surveyed  its 
traffic  for  purposes  of  his  own.  Then,  too. 
there  is  the  Old  Bear  Inn,  close  at  hand,  built 
in  1319  and  destined  to  play  a  continuous 
part  in  the  story  of  the  city.  Within  a  stone's 
throw  is  the  White  Hart  Inn,  and  there  are 
many  pilgrims  who  look  at  its  old  courtyard 
with  interest  as  the  meeting  place  of  Mr. 
Pickwick  and  Sam  Weller,  who  are  unaware 
that  in  1450  the  inn  was  the  headquarters  of 
Jack  Cade,  the  first  English  radical  with  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  The  current  guide 
books  tell  us  something  of  the  old  London 
inns,  but  the  subject  is  well  worthy  of  the 
specialized  attention  now  given  to  it  by  Mr. 
Shelley,  who  has  already  proved  his  historical 
capacity  by  his  "Untrodden  English  Ways." 
He  deals  not  only  with  the  inns  and  taverns, 
but  with  the  coffee  houses,  clubs,  and  pleasure 
gardens,  and  he  does  it  so  thoroughly  that 
when  he  has  finished  we  feel  that  he  has  at 
least  indicated  everything  of  interest  and 
importance  and  that  further  research  has  be- 
come easy.  The  fifty  illustrations  are  appro- 
priate  and   carefully  selected. 


The    Prodigal    Father,    by    J.    Storer    Clouston. 

Published  by  the  Century  Company,   New 

York;  $1.50. 
J.  Heriot  Walkingshaw  is  a  Scotch  lawyer, 
dour,  austere,  and  conventional.  A  quack  doc- 
tor gives  him  a  medicine  that  acts  as  the 
fabled  elixir  of  life,  and  Mr.  Walkingshaw 
finds  himself  gradually  growing  younger. 
The  change  is  accompanied  by  a  reversal  of 
his  sentiments  toward  his  eldest  son.  who  has 
been  a  duplicate  of  himself,  and  toward  his 
younger  children,  upon  whose  love  affairs  he 
has  persistently  frowned.  The  conclusion 
finds  every  one  happy  except  the  eldest  son. 
while  Mr.  Walkingshaw  himself  has  now  be- 
come so  young  that  he  demands  to  be  sent  to 
a  good  public   school. 


Books  for  the  Young. 

Among  late  arrivals  suited  for  seasonable 
gifts  may  be  mentioned  "The  Gold  Hunters," 
by  James  Oliver  Curv.  ood.  Mr.  Ci  i 
wrote  "The  Wolf  Hunters."  and  he  now  gives 
us  a  continuation  along  the  same  lines  and 
that  is  quite  as  interesting  as  its  predecessor. 
It  is  published  by  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Company, 
Indianapolis.      Price,   $1.50. 

From  the  same  house,  but  for  somewhat 
younger  readers,  is  "Almost  Fairy  Children," 
by  Caleb  Lewis,  a  book  well  designed  to  stim- 
ulate a  wholesome  curiosity  into  nature. 

A  beautiful  edition  of  the  best-known  tales 
of  the  "Arabian  Nights"  has  been  published 
by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  under 
the  safe  editorship  of  Kate  Douglas  Wiggiri 
and  Nora  A.  Smith,  with  illustrations  by  Max- 
field  Parrish  that  are  fine  enough  to  be  cut  out 
and  framed.  This  book  is  for  very  good  chil- 
dren only,  who  must  be  rewarded  here  as 
well  as  in  heaven. 

"Overheard  in  Fairyland,"  by  Madge  A. 
Bingham,  is  pretty  much  what  its  name  im- 
plies, and  with  an  adroit  moral.  The  colored 
illustrations'  are  by  Ruth  Sypherd  Clements 
and  the  publishers  are  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston. 

"The  Belter  Skelters,"  by  George  Daulton, 
and  published  by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company,  New  York,  is  for  girls  who  are  not 
yet  too  old  to  play  with  their  brothers. 

"Story  Land,"  edited  by  Clara  Murray,  is 
a  collection  of  stories,  some  of  them  by  such 
well-known  writers  as  Mary  E.  Wilkins.  and 
designed  for  children  of  from  eight  to  nine 
years  of  age.  1 1  belongs  to  the  "  Playtime 
Series,"  published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston,  and  its  price  is   50  cents. 

"A  Boy's  Ride,"  by  Gulielma  Zollinger,  pub- 
lished by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco,  deals  with  boy  life  in  days 
of  chivalry  and  has  the  peculiar  value  that 
comes  from  historical  atmosphere.  Its  price 
is  $1.50. 

The  "Betty  Baird"  series  are  always  avail- 
able for  gifts,  the  latest  addition  being  "Betty 
Baird's  Golden  Year,"  by  Anna  Hamlin 
Weikel.  The  series  is  published  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  Price,  $1.50  per  vol- 
ume. 

A  good  book  for  girls  who  still  play  with 
dolls  is  "The  April  Fool  Doll,"  by  Josephine 
Scribner  Gates,  published  by  the  Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company,  Indianapolis.  It  is  of  large 
size  and  well   illustrated. 

Two  attractively  illustrated  books  for  little 
children  are  "When  Mother  Was  a  Little 
Girl,"  by  Amy  E.  Blanchard  and  others,  and 
"Little  Indian  Maidens  at  Work  and  Play." 
by  Beatrice  Baxter  Ruyl.  They  are  published 
by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Last  but   by   no   means   least   comes   a   sub- 


stantial volume  of  "Mother  Goose's  Nursery 
Rhymes,"  edited  by  Waller  Jerrold,  and  with 
plain  and  colored  illustrations  by  John  Has- 
sall,  R.  I.  It  is  published  by  the  Dodge  Pub- 
lishing Companv,  New  Vurk,  and  the  price  is 
$1.50. 


New  Books  Received. 
"A    Conceited    Puppy,"   by   Walter    Emanuel  and 
Cecil    Aldin.      Dutton. 

•America's      Inland      Waterways,"      by      Herbert 

t'ni  nam's. 

"A  Chilifs  Guide  in  Biography,"  by  Unrton  E. 
;on.     Baker  &  Taylor. 

"A  Child's  Guide  to  Reading,"  by  John  Macy. 
Baker  &  Taylor. 

"A-Roving  He  Would  <■'•<•,"  by  Milton  keel. 
(Slierman,    French. 

"A   Workingman's   Vi  lie,"    by   I  >.    F 

Donaldson.      Sherman,    French. 

"Chemistry,"  by  -Sir  Edward  Thorpe.  Put- 
nam's. 

"Dante  and  Beatrice,"  by  Sara  King  Wiley. 
Macmillan. 

"God  and  Man,"  by  E.  Ellsworth  Shumakcr. 
Putnam's. 

"Greek  Lands  and  Letters,"  by  F.  G.  and  A.  C. 
E.    Allinson,      Houghton    Mifflin. ' 

"History  of  Astronomy,"  by  George  Forties. 
Putnam's. 

"Historical  Essays."  by  James  Ford  Rhodes. 
Macmillan. 

"Hogarth's  London,"  by  H.  B.  Wheatley.  Dut- 
ton. 

"■In  tli-  Grip  of  ihe  Xvika."  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  .1.   EL  Patterson,  D.  S.  O.      Macmillan. 

"Lays  of  a  Lazy  Dog,"'  by  Teddy.     Luce. 

"Lyrics  of  Life,"  by  Florence  Earle  Coatcs. 
Houghton  Mifflin. 

"Le  Morte  d' Arthur,"  by  Sir  Thomas  Malory. 
Dutlon. 

"Poems,"  by   Percy    MacKayc.      Macmillan. 

"Songs  and  Sonnets."  by  Elizabeth  Colwell. 
Sherman. 

"Selections  from  Johnson,"  by  Charles  Gros- 
venor  Osgood.      Holt. 

"The  Bridge  Fiend."  by  Arthur  Luring  Uruce. 
Moffat,  Yard. 

"The  Evolution  of  Worlds,"  by  Percival  Lowell. 
Macmillan. 

"'The  Florentine  Frame,"  by  Elizabeth  Robins. 
Moffat,    Yard. 

"The  History  of  French  Literature,"  by  Annie 
Lemp    Kont;e.      Appleton. 

"The  Hindrances  to  Good  Citizenship."  by 
James   Bryce.      Yale   Pre--. 

"The  Hudson  and  Other  Poems,"  by  George  S. 
Hellman.      Putnam's. 

"The  Junior  Republic,"  by  William  R.  George. 
Appleton. 

"The  Land  of  Purple  Shadows,"  by  Idah 
Meacham  Strobridge.     Artemesta  Bindery. 

"The  Liberty  of  Prophesying,"  by  H.  Hensley 
Henson,    D.   D.      Yale   Pre^s. 

"The  Question  of  the  Hour,"  by  Joseph  P.  Con- 
way.     McBride. 

"The  Soul's  Inheritance."  by  George  Cabot 
Lodge.      Houghton    Mifflin. 

"The  Tribunal  of  the  Terror,"  by  G.  Lenotre. 
Lippip.cott. 

"The  White  Bees,"  by  Henry  \*an  Dyke.  Scrib- 
ner's. 

"Trans- Himalaya,"  by  Sven  Hcdin;  2  vols. 
Macmillan. 

"Two  Lovers,"  by   George   Eliot.      Moffat,   Yard. 

"Why  the  Chimes  Rang,"  by  Raymond  Mac- 
don  aid    A  Men.       Bobbs-Merrill. 

"Women  in  Industry,"  by  Edith  Abbott.  Apple- 
ton. 

"Wan  lerings  in  the  Roman  Campagna,"  by  Ro- 
dolfo   Lanciani.     Floughton   Mifflin. 
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THE  SHADOW   OF   THE   PRODIGAL. 


By  Edith  Hecht. 


William  M.  Atterbury  walked  into  the  small 
moving-picture  show-bouse  on  that  early 
afternoon  of  December  24,  with  the  com- 
manding air  of  financial  surety  which  is  the 
substitute  for  the  bearing  of  rank  in  our  oli- 
garchy. He  was  fully  half  an  hour  ahead  of 
time  for  that  directors'  meeting  across  the 
street,  and  this  was  the  best  way  of  killing 
it.  Besides,  he  couldn't  begin  any  younger 
to  take  his  doctor's  advice  and  be  frivolous. 
He  smiled  grimly. 

Except  for  that  grim  smile  and  the  piercing 
eyes,  together  perhaps  with  the  surety  of 
bearing  that  power  always  gives,  there  was 
iittle  else  about  the  undersized,  skinny,  sal- 
low man  to  mark  him  for  the  financial  poten- 
tate that  he  was.  Yet  men,  big,  strong  men, 
had  trembled  before  those  keen  eyes,  that 
grim  smile;  had  wavered,  and  obeyed. 

His  attention  wandered  during  the  first 
picture  on  the  screen,  but  the  second  took 
bis  eye.  It  represented  the  usual  story  of 
harcf-hearted  papa.  That  could  be  seen  at  a 
glance.  Atterbury  wondered  idly  what  was 
the  trouble,  a  forged  check  or  an  impossible 
marriage.  It  must  be  one  of  the  two  stock- 
plots. 

Sonny  was  enacted  by  a  good-looking, 
broad-shouldered  young  chap,  with  his  back- 
turned  effectively  to  the  audience.  Fine  ath- 
letic shoulders  he  had,  something  like  Billy's 
they  were ;  and  now,  his  hand  on  the  door- 
knob, the  young  fellow  swings  suddenly 
around — and  it  is  Billy — his  Billy,  just  as  he 
had  stood  before  his  very  self,  ten  years  ago, 
when  he  had  married  that  actress,  and  was 
now — the  Lord  knows  where. 

Only  once  in  those  ten  years  had  he  beard 
from  Billy — eight  years  ago  this  very  Christ- 
mas had  come  the  photograph  of  a  year-old 
baby-girl,  with  eyes  like  Billy's  mother,  his 
own  child-wife,  Lucy.  There  had  been  an 
address  on  the  back  of  the  photograph,  but  he 
was  no  softy.  Billy  had  made  his  own  bed ; 
let  him  lie  on  it.  No  Christmas  Eve  prodigal- 
son  act  for  him.  He  had  not  answered  the 
photograph.     He  had  heard  nothing  since. 

Here,  now,  on  the  moving  picture  before 
him,  the  soft-hearted,  old  paternal  codger  was 
sitting  in  his  son's  empty  bedroom,  fondling 
his  boy's  college  trophies.  None  of  that  for 
William  M.  Atterbury !  He  had  dumped  all 
that  stuff  into  the  ash-barrel  and  had  given 
the  room  to  his  private  secretary. 

But  now,  what  was  that  on  the  moving 
picture?  Eight  years  later,  and  there  was 
the  room  in  the  garret.  Billy — the  dis- 
obedient son,  he  meant — in  want,  was  watch- 
ing the  death  of  his  wife  and  holding  the 
hungry-eyed  little  girl  by  the  hand — and  just 
then  the  little  girl  glided  out  of  the  room. 
The  biograph  sheet  now  showed  the  letter 
written  in  the  childish  hand:  "Dear  Papa: 
I'm  going  to  look  for  grandpa.  He  can  not 
let  mamma  starve."  Of  course  there  followed 
the  usual  mawkish  rot;  the  little  girl  is  ex- 
hausted after  toiling  through  miles  of  snow, 
and  grandpa  finds  her  on  the  doorstep.  Then 
.footmen,  hampers,  automobiles,  and  Merry 
Christmas  ensue  for  everybody,  with  mamma 
miraculously  resuscitated  in  pearl  necklace 
and  decollete,  doing  the  honors  at  grandpa's 
Christmas  table.  Bah,  what  rot !  But  how 
the  fellow  resembled  Billy ! 

William  M.  Atterbury  left  for  the  meeting 
that  caused  five  industries  to  topple.  Then 
he  came  home  to  his  big  house  and  his  lonely 
Christmas  dinner. 

How  much  that  fellow  looked  like  Billy ! 
Well,  what  of  it!     Billy  was  dead  to  him. 

But  he  went  back  to  the  nickel  show-house. 
The  programme  had  been  changed  for  the 
evening,  however.  There  was  a  pretty, 
eighteenth  century  Christmas  picture — the  be- 
lated stage-coach,  the  gentlemanly  highway- 
man, and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Again  Billy,  in 
eighteenth-century  costume,  was  the  highway- 
man; the  most  daring,  dashing,  gallant  high- 
wayman of  them  all.  There  was  a  dainty 
little  widow  with  her  little  girl,  and  the  usual 
denouement.  The  highwayman  was  a  gentle- 
man down   on  his  luck.   etc. 

It   took  very   little   questioning  to    find    out 
.  that  these  were  both   French   pictures,   manu- 
factured by  Pagaud  et  Fils.  and  that  the  pic- 
ture   he   had   seen   that   afternoon    would    be 
tomorrow  at  the  Chromo. 

The  lonely  old  man  followed  that  film  all 
around  New  York  its  entire  time  in  the  city, 
feasting  his  eyes  upon  the  shadow  likeness 
of  his  son.  He  saw  Billy  in  scores  of  other 
costumes  and  in  numberless  pictures;  but  this 
particular  shadow  on  the  wall,  this  drama  of 
father  and  son,  he  could  not  leave. 

Then   came  the  day  when  all  the  copies  of 
this    picture    had    made    the    rounds    of    New 
York    and   were    sent   out    of   the    city.      Wil- 
liam   M.    Atterbury    started    on    a    "pleasur  2 
trip"  through  the  State  and  then  through  the 
West  that  put  stocks  in  a  flurry-     Every  day 
saw  him   at  least  once,  but  usually   twice,  in 
the  nickel  show-houses.     It  was  rumored  that 
he  planned   a  gigantic   syndicate  of  them   all. 
Yet    hi;    pride   forbade    his   making   a    sign. 
He  lenev    now  that  his  son  was  a  stock  actor 
.     vl    et    Fils    in    Paris.      If   he    sent   a 
Pagaud,    he    could    have    definite    in- 
a     in     twenty-four     hours.      Yet     his 
rbade. 


He  was  tempted  to  build  a  show-house  for 
himself  and  buy  up  all  the  copies  of  that 
precious  film.  He  would  have  done  so  had 
he  not  realized  the  inevitable  report  concern- 
ing his  sanity  that  would  give  Wall  Street 
convulsions.  Besides,  by  going  around  to  the 
show-houses,  he  could  see  Billy  in  various 
costumes  and  in  other  pictures.  He  had  eyes 
only  for  Billy.  He  never  noticed  the  other 
characters.  Once  he  saw  Billy  as  a  football 
player,  just  as  in  those  Harvard  days;  then 
there  was  Billy  in  evening  dress,  Billy  as  a 
neglected  husband  tending  his  little  girl,  Billy 
in  armor,  Billy  in  wig  and  ruffles,  Billy  even 
as  the  bookkeeper  who  went  wrong  and 
forged  a  check. 

Spring,  summer,  and  autumn  he  fought  his 
pride,  fought  the  longing  in  his  heart.  But 
December  found  him  booked  for  Paris  on 
the  French  liner.  His  son  was  a  moving- 
picture  actor,  a  shadow  on  the  wall,  for  who- 
soever would  pay  a  nickel.  He  would  bring 
the  boy  back  and  make  a  man  of  him. 

It  took  very  little  inquiry  to  ascertain 
Billy's  address  from  the  Pagauds.  Again,  on 
the  afternoon  of  Christmas  Eve,  just  twenty- 
four  hours  after  his  arrival  in  Paris,  he  was 
driving  to  the  address.  What  corner  of  this 
big,  selfish  city  sheltered  his  boy?  How  cruel 
the  holiday  gayety  was,  when  his  boy  might 
be  in  want ! 

The  little  hired  carriage  had  turned  off  the 
main  Champs  Elysee  into  a  secluded,_  elegant 
side  street,  and  stopped.  Atterbury  gesticu- 
lated wildly — go  on,  go  on.  But  the  cabby 
was  firm.  This  was  monsieur's  street  and 
number. 

Monsieur  went  inside  and  spoke  to  the 
concierge.  It  was  the  first-floor  flat,  doubt- 
less a  students'  boarding-house.  "Atterbury, 
Atterbury,  William  Atterbury.  Jr." ;  at  first 
the  concierge  had  not  understood.  Finally, 
"At-ter-bur-i"  she  repeated,  with  her  French 
intonation,  monsieur  wished  to  visit  Monsieur 
Billee  At-ter-bur-i.  Monsieur  should  have  the 
goodness  to  enter  the  lift.  The  slow  elevator 
crawled  up  one  story  and  the  concierge  rang 
the  bell.  A  vista  of  rooms,  as  a  man  serv- 
ant opened  the  door — and  Atterbury  entered, 
to  hear  a  moment  later  the  glad  cry  of  "Dad, 
dad,"  and  to  feel  Billy's  strong  arras  around 
him.  Then  a  little  girl  climbed  on  his  knee, 
the  little  girl  with  eyes  like  Lucy's,  who  said 
in  pretty  French-English,  "Cher  grandpapa, 
love  mamma,  too,"  and  a  sweet,  gentle  young 
woman  who  had  hung  timidly  back,  now  put 
her  hand  forward,  too,  and  her  arms  around 
his  neck.     The  reconciliation  was  complete. 

They  would  not  hear  of  his  going  back  to 
the  hotel,  not  even  to  fetch  his  luggage. 
They  sent  for  that  and  installed  him  in  the 
spare  room,  all  before  he  could  say  "Jack 
Robinson." 

Atterbury  looked  around  the  spacious  apart- 
ment and  rubbed  his  eyes.  Could  he  be 
dreaming?  The  footman  was  bringing  in  the 
afternoon  tea,  with  silver  service  and  Sevres 
cups.  His  daughter-in-law  was  doing  the 
honors.  She  was  as  dainty  and  highbred  as 
any  trust  magnate's  daughter.  Was  he  dream- 
ing? 

Then  he  told  his  son  the  story  of  his  quest. 
His  voice  quivered  when  he  mentioned  how 
he  had  found  out  that  his  son  was  a  moving- 
picture  actor.  Billy  looked  properly  respect- 
ful, though  his  mouth  twitched. 

When  the  old  gentleman  had  finished,  Billy 
took  up  the  thread  of  the  narrative.  "Dad," 
he  said,  "Dad,  Emma  would  never  have  mar- 
ried me  until  we  had  your  consent — she  isn't 
that  kind — but  you  turned  me  out  without 
further  question,  you  remember.  You  wouldn't 
even  meet  her  and  threw  me  out  of  home  and 
business  all  at  once.  She  wouldn't  go  back 
on  me  then.  And  understand,  dad,  once  for 
all" — the  shoulders  squared  and  the  mouth 
straightened — "she's  no  'hot  bird,  cold  bottle 
show  girl,'  as  you  put  it  that  morning.  She 
was  on  the  legitimate  stage  and  I  never  saw 
her  at  the  theatre  without  her  mother;  and 
she  comes  of  decent,  respectable,  educated 
folks,  and  that's  good  enough  for  any  Ameri- 
can. Now  there's  an  end  to  that  for  all  time. 
But — do  you  know,  dad — you  haven't  asked 
my  little  girl's  name  yet.  It's — it's — Lucy, 
you  know/'  he  fingered  awkwardly  at  the 
child's  curls — "I  imagine  she's  very  like — 
isn't  she  ?"  and  he  cleared  his  throat  and 
fumbled,  while  the  old  man  put  his  trembling 
hand  on  the  child's  curls  and  looked  long  into 
the  big.  blue  eyes. 

It  was  after  dinner  that  Atterbury,  Sr., 
voiced  his  cherished  plan.  He  offered  his 
son  the  assistant  secretaryship  and  ten  thou- 
sand a  year  in  place  of  this  insecure,  hand- 
to-mouth  life,  this  Bohemian,  borrowed  af- 
fluence. 

Again  Billy  Atterbury 's  mouth  twitched. 
"Insecure,  dad  ?  I've  a  contract  with  Pa- 
gaud's  for  five  years  more  and  they're  only 
trembling  that  I  won't  renew  it  because  the 
Bioscope — the  Americans — offer  me  more. 
I'm  on  the  top  of  the  heap,  and  of  course 
can  practically  dictate  my  terms.  I  work  only 
three  hours  a  day.  and  in  the  open  air  at 
that,  and  get  50,000  francs — $10,000  a  year. 
Then  Emma  is  leading  lady  and  gets  the 
same;  and  as  for  Lucy,  why  dad,  did  you 
ever  see  a  moving  picture  without  the  little 
girl ;  it's  always  the  little  girl  who  rescues 
everybody.  Little  boys  don't  count.  It's  she 
who  brings  daddy  home  from  the  saloon,  or," 
here  Billy's  eyes  twinkled,  "who  melts  grand- 


pa's hard  heart,  or  feeds  the  tramp,  or  gets 
the  chief  executive  to  pardon  father — why 
Lucy  earns  more  than  either  Emma  or  I. 
She  gets  75,000  francs,  every  cent  of  which 
we  put  aside  for  her,  for  three  hours*  out- 
door work  that  doesn't  interfere  with  her 
education  at  all.  So  you  see,  dad,  it  would 
hardly  pay  me  to  come  home  and  be  jawed 
before  the  office  boy — yes,  indeed,  you  would 
jaw  me  before  the  office  boy  once  the  halo 
of  reconciliation  was  dimmed.  You  used  to, 
you  know.  Or  maybe  I'd  have  to  stand  in- 
dictment for  some  of  your  frenzied  finance 
business.  No,  dad,  really,"  he  flicked  the 
ash  from  his  cigar  as  he  took  the  chartreuse 
from  the  butler,  "thank  you  very  much,  but 
really,  there's  nothing  in  it  for  me." 
Sax    Francisco,    December,    1909. 
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One  of  the  steamers  running  between  New 
Orleans  and  South  American  ports  now  has 
refrigerating  radiators  in  some  of  her  state- 
rooms. They  are  connected  with  the  refrig- 
erating plant  of  the  ship  and  keep  the  rooms  i 
cool  while  in   the  tropics. 
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•■THE  MAN  FROM  HOME." 
By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


The  Art  of  Acting!     How  rare  it  grows . 
It   sometimes   seems   as   il    the    stage    had   be- 
come a  huge  machine,  and  each  of  the  unre- 
newed   players    an    infinitesimal    and    easily 
substituted  part  of  it.     They  do  so  much  act- 
ing  nowadays  by   rule  and   line.      \\  e   aU   re- 
member,   in   the  first  production   of     Trilby 
which   we  saw  here  in   San   Franc.sco   given 
under  first-class  auspices  by  a  company  which 
came  from  New  York,  that  each  actor  < rf  the 
company   was  patently   selected   for  the  par- 
ticular role  he  or  she  played  on  account  of 
a  certain  physical  fitness.     And  it  is  so  often 
If    an    actor    happens    to    storm    a    ^nager  s 
door  at  the  psychological  moment  when  they  | 
are   looking    for   an    Abraham    Lincoln    dupli- 
cate, and  if  he  happens  to  "favor     Abraham 
Lincoln,  his  fortune  is  made-tor  the  season. 
Sever  mind  his  acting.     That  is  a  secondary 
consideration.     Somebody   gets   busy  training 
him ;  not  an  actor,  but  a  stage  director.     He 
may,   perhaps,   poor   atom,   think   that   now    is 
The  time  to  air  his  "art,"  painfully  acquired 
in    a    dramatic    school.      Or    perhaps    he    is 
merely  a  clod,  dully  animated  °y  a  vague  de- 
sire to  warm  himself  to  life  in  the  bustle  and 
-lamour  and  glow  of  the  stage.     Or,  perhaps 
again,   he   is   an    egomaniac,    firmly    convinced 
that  the  beauty  and  grace  of  an  Antmous  re- 
sides in  his  person,  the  music  ot  the  spheres 
„  his  voice,  and  the  genius  of  a  Booth  in  his 
soul.      In    any    case,    nothing    of    him,    indi- 
vidually, is  wanted,  except  his  "semblance  to 
Abraham  Lincoln.     The  stage  director  kindly 
undertakes  to   supply  the  acting  and  our  tall 
friend,    his   bubbles   pricked,   quickly    relapses 
into  a  wage-earning  machine.     He  takes  not 
the  slightest  interest  in  any  word  «  parage 
in  the  play  save  his  own  lines  and  his  cue 
Initiative  has  been  paralyzed.     He  does 
even  take  the  trouble  to  sit  in  front  and  see 
the  play  through  when  opportunity  offers  un- 
less he  has   fallen   in  love  with  the  leading 

'aAnd  there  are  other  candidates;  the  pretty 
shop-girl,  or  the  discontented  young  wife    or 
the  bored  widow  with  a  full  purse  and  a  talent 
for  annexing  scalps  who  does  not  know  what 
o  do  with  herself.     If  the  different  members 
of  this  trio  are  long-limbed,  rounded  yet  slen- 
der,   and    have    style   and   grace     and    a    good 
gait   and  manner  and  poise,  if  they  have  oval 
faces  and  features  whose  correctness  of  out- 
lines carries  across  the  footlights,  if  they    in 
fact     have    contours    that    show    up    well   in 
the '  limelight,    they    can    "get    a    job.        tor 
beauty  of  contour,  style,  and  grace  have  come 
to   be  quite  as  marketable  as   talent-perhaps 
even  more  so.     On  the  other  hand,  the  friends 
of  many  a  near-pretty  parlor  siren  have  found 
that  her   attractions   have   melted   away   when 
presented  to  the   eye  in  that  fierce  ligh     that 
beats  upon  a  stage.    She  is  either  too  thick  or 
too  thin,  too  long  or  too  short,  or  she :  is un- 
lucky enough  unconsciously  to  exert  that  re 
pellant  influence-the  opposite  of  ^gneusm 
—which    makes    managers,    during    the    short 
time  that  they  put  up  with  her,  cast  her  ,n  all 
the  disagreeable  roles  that  nobody  wants.   And 
n  the  end  she  perhaps  gives  the  whole  thing 
up  unless  she  has  that  stick-to-at,veness  that 
never  acknowledges  defeat,  or  that  element  o 
success  in  her  that  leads  to  victory,  or  that 
industry  that  recognizes  and  faces  bravely  the 
necessity  of  perpetual  study  on  the  stage      If 
not,  she  soon  falls  away  and  becomes  a  type- 
writer or  a  shop-girl.  ' 

Oh  it's  a  heart-breaking  business,  once  the 
glamour  has  worn  off.  All  over  the  country 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  youths  of  both 
sexes  are  spending  time  and  money  in  dra- 
matic schools,  or  directly  storming  the  doors 
of  the  theatre  itself.  All  over  the  country 
a  stream  of  disillusionized  young  people  who 
have  fluttered  their  wings  only  to  singe  them 
in  the  glare  of  the  footlights  are  resigning 
themselves  to  earning  their  living  in  more 
humdrum  ways:  and  finding,  too.  more  often 
than  not,  that  their  contentment,  as  well  as 
their   income,   has    been    augmented    by   the 

^TheVe  is,  inevitably,  a  general  resemblance 
in  these  young  people,  since  the  era  of  indi- 
vidualism on  the  stage  seems  to  be  extinct. 
They  have  peculiarly  mechanical  ways  ot  ges- 
ticulating or  attitudinizing  emotion,  putting  on 
and  off  the  vocal  stop. 

\t  the  Valencia  we  saw  an  instance  of  this 
power  of  physical  fitness  "The  Man  from 
Home"  is  a  play  in  which,  as  in  "Monsieur 
Beaucaire,"  nearly  even-body  even  including 
the  heroine,  is  ruthlessly  sacrificed  to  throwing 


out   in   high   relief   the  virtues   of   the   hero. 
The  hero,  unlike  Monsieur  Beaucaire   is  plain 
homespun.      His     name    is     Daniel    Voorh.es 
Pike  and,  if  I  remember  aright,  he  came  from 
Indiannv.     He  is  an  American  of  the  Ameri- 
cans,   simple    mot    in    wits,    but     in     ways;, 
shrewd,  and  old-fashioned.     His  young  Ameri- 
can wards  have  gone  back  on  America.     They 
are   dazzled  by   titles,   lineage,    and  fine   man- 
ners, and,  together  with  their  haughty  English 
friends,  look  scornfully  upon  Daniel  \  oorh.es 
Pike,  who  is  so  solidly  entrenched  ma  regard 
for  probity  and  a  distaste  for  rascality,  titled 
or  otherwise,   that,   to   the  delight  of  the   au- 
dience,  he   refuses   to   be    moved    from    h  s 
American  calm  by  the  stuckuppedness  of  his 
wards  and  their  friends,  or  from  his  Ameri- 
can obstinacy  in  the  matter  of  making  settle- 
ments  by   the   blandly   firm    demands   of   the 
family  with  whom   Ward   No.    1   is  about  to 
ontract  an  "alliance."     The  situation  has  in 
it,  as  may  be  perceived,  the  elements  that  make 
for  popular  approval.    The  glorification  of  the 
American,     the     reprobation    of     the     money- 
seeking  aristocrat    the  gradual   winning  away 
by  Daniel  of  Ward  No.  1   from  an  indifferent 
bridegroom,   a  pernicious  father-in-law,  and  a 
superciliously      idiotic      aunt-in-law,      pleased, 
naturally,  the  simpler  spirits  in  an  American 
audience.     The  less  simple  spirits,  seeing  the 
strings  by  which  the  puppets  are  worked    are 
cooler  and  calmer  in   their  response.     Of  art 
proper,  of  the  psychology  ot   human  life  and 
character,  there   is  none  in  "The  Man   from 
Home."     It  just  pleases  and  entertains,  gently 
flattering  the  national  bumptiousness,  and  lull- 
ing the  sentimentalist  by  the  introduction   of 
I  a  strain  of  old-fashioned  sentiment. 
1       Henrv  Hall,  in  appearance  and  manner,  fats 
well  into  the  role  of  the  American  who  drawls 
and     speaks     old-village-life     Ind.anny,     and 
finally   captures   his   girl   by   native   grit   and 
instinctive  integrity.     I  scarcely  think  that  he 
makes   the   most   of   the    comedy   in   the   role 
although  he  has  in  his  composition  the  strain 
of  dry  humor,  and  in  h.s  personality  the  sug- 
gestion of  innate,  deep-rooted  integrity  w-h.ch 
the  authors  design  to  be  an  essential  part  ot 
the   character.     Mr.   Hall   has    an    attractive 
countenance   which   seems   to    express   a   due 
mingling  of  ingenuousness,  of  genuineness  and 
of  shrewdness;  he  is  reposeful,  knowing  the 
value  of  a  pause.     In  fact,  he  is  an  excellent 

choice  for  the  role.  fc™ii;,r 

Harrington  Reynolds  is  the  same  familiar 
figure-  a  good  stage  presence,  good  manner 
th£  he  isS  to  the  fore,  a  fine  Ej*4««J 
which  is  always  a  good  asset  and  the  lack  of 
enthusiasm,  of  real  zest  in  his  work,  which 
makes  him  drop  his  role  and  relax  into  immo- 
Mity  when  'some  one  else  has  the  stage  centre 
The  women  of  the  company  are  unremark- 
able- merely  adequate.  Of  the  men  the 
actor,  who  put  most  individuality,  unintelli- 
gent appreciation  of  what  was  required  in 
fheir  w'rk,  were  Messrs.  Herman  and  Trevor 
as  the  Grand  Duke  and  the  Prospective  b"df" 
4oom.  John  Martin  was  not  bad  as  Ivanoff, 
out  his  acting  is  deadened  by  its  adherence  1 
stereotype. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


A  Certain  Day. 
The  day  that  you  were  born,  I  know 
The   roses   straight   began   to   blow. 
Or  would  have  done  so  had  they  wist 
The   thing  their   fragrances  had  kist. 
A  bluebird's  wing  had  Bashed   you  by 
Between  the  sunshine  and   the  sky. 
Leaves   had    been    rustling,    brooks  been    flowing, 
Singing   winds   been    softly   blowing; 
The  hum  of  bees,  each  pleasant  sound 
Of    summer   mornings'    happy    round, 
The  bubbling  tune,  the  wave's   long   roll. 
Had  spilled  their  music  in  your  soul. 
The  wells  of  Castaly  had  flowed. 
All    Arcady   had    taken   road, 
The  intimate  and  ancient  spell 
That  weaves  the  weird  of  beauty  well, 
The  whole  of  loveliness  at  play, 
Had  to  your  being  gone  that  day. 
But  what  the  day,  or  what  the  weather, 
When  you  and  Fate  went  on  together, 
On  that  sweet  time  I  think,  the  while. 
Fell  the   full   glow   of  Heaven's  own   smile, 
\nd  on  vour  brow  the  stainless  light 
Cast   from  some   unascended    height. 
And   gave  you,  as  by  holy  rood, 
The  innocence  of  simple  good. 
The   broad   beneficence   that   fills 
Your  spirit  with   its  tender  thrills 
Of  gladness,  and  of  heavenly  fire. 
Infinite  pity,    and  desire 
Of  all  men's  blessing,   so  to  be 
The  perfect  thing  you  seem  to  me 
-Harriet    Prescott    Spofford,    in    Harpers  Mega- 
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I  noticed  the  same  theory  again  at  the  Or- 
pheum  in  "A  Bit  of  Old  Chelsea  "  when  Ida 
O'Day.  as   Saucers,  the  flower-girl,  turned  off 
the  cockney  dialect  stop,  and  put  on  the  lad- 
in-lady's  emotional  stop,  when  she  said,  in  a 
suddenly    deodorized  -  of  -  cockneyism    accent, 
-Married?     Are  you   going  to  be  ■named? 
to    the    young    man    she    had    first    met    ten 
minutes 'before.      Miss    O'Day's    other    asses 
for  her  role  are  a  neat  foot,  and  a  head  of 
cry     extensive,     really-truly-growing     blonde 
hair      If  we  hadn't  seen  Mrs.  F.ske,  we  would 
ha  e  thought  her  quite  the  thing    estimating 
the  playlet    which  shows  how  perilously  near 
a   decent   fellow  who   likes  the   girls  can   go 
to  proving  man's  inhumanity  to  woman,  on  a 
different  and  lower  plane  of  merit. 

The  "man  at  the  piano,"  Hyman  Mjer  by 
name  has  entirely  broken  away  from  stereo- 
tZ  He  has  learned  his  effects  from  no 
mas  er  of  stage  technique.  His  very  original 
act  is  a  peculiar  mingling  of  piano-playing, 
minstrelsy'  mimicry.  German  comedianism 
and  ventriloquism.  But  it  is  unique  and  ex 
tremely  popular,  and  proves  its  originator  to 
be  Severer  than  the  ordinary  vaudeville  per- 

''Tmforpheum  bill  this  week  is  of  .he  un- 
remarkable but  popular-variety  kind.  La  lit 
comb  who  is  a  dream  in  fleshings,  suppl.es 
wX'her  white  horse,  the  beauty  element, 
and  Maud  Rochez's  monkeys  are  so  start 
nngly  human  in  their  actions  that  they  almost 

g'Lt  the  vivid  dream  of  a  patient  strug- 
glingwith £:  prolonged  attack  of  the  James 
Jams. t^m 

Mme  Nellie  Widmarn-Blow,  who  estab- 
lished in   Germany  her  reputation   as  one  of 

.-  -^tensitv  Mme.  Widmann-Blow  ap- 
"eared  "in  Oakland  at  a  concert  given 
by  tie  Orpheus  Club  as  a  soloist  and  received 
enthusiastic   applause. 

■*♦»- 

"The  Alaskan."  the  comic  opera,  will  follow 
Ezra  Kendall  at  the  Savoy  Theatre. 


The  Scout's  Patrol-Song. 
These  are  our  regulations — 
There's  just  one  law-  for  the  bcout. 
And   the   first    and  the   last,    and   the   present   and 

the  past,  ,.. 

And  the  future  and  the  perfect  is     Look  out. 
I,    thou,    and  he,   look  out! 
We,  ye,  and  they,  look  oul  1 
Tho  vou   didn't  or  you  wouldn't. 
Or  vou  hadn't  or  you  couldn't; 
You  jolly  well  must  look  out! 
Look  out  when  you  start  for  the  day 

That  your  kit  is  packed  to  your  mind; 
There's    no    use   going   away 

With   half  of  it  left  behind. 
Look  out  that  your   laces   are   light. 

And  vour  boots  are  easy  and   stout, 

Or  you'll  end  with  a  blister  by  night. 

And    (Chorus)    all  patrols  look  out. 

Look  out  for  the  birds  of  the  air, 

Look  out  for  the  beasts  of  the  field; 
They'll   tell  vou   how  and  where 

The   other    side  is   concealed. 
When  the  blackbird  bolts  from  the  copse,        .  ; 

And  the  cattle  are  staring  about,  _._ 

The  wise  commander  stops 

And   (Chorus)   all  patrols  look  out.  . 

Look  out  when  your  front  is  clear 

»W  vou  feel  you  are  bound  to  win. 
Look  out  for  your  flank  and  your  rear— 

For  that's  where  surprises  begin. 
For  the  rustle  that   isn't   a   rat. 

For  the  splash  that  isn't  a  trout,  S 

For  the  boulder  that  may  be  a  hat, 

(Chorus)   All  patrols  loolc  out! 

For    the   innocent  knee-high    grass, 

For  the  ditch  that  never  tells,  i 

Lookout!     Look  out  ere  you  pass— 
And  look  out  for  everything  else. 

A  =ign  misread  as  you  run 

May   turn  retreat  to  a  .out—  < 

For  all  things  under  the  sun 
(Chorus)  All  patrols  look  out. 


EWORPHEUM  EJ2KS. 

Sliest  and  most  magnificent  theme  in  America 

WEEK  BEGINNING  THIS  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 
Matinee  Ever. 

Extraordinary  special  engagement  of ^AUCE 
LLOYD  England  s  prettiest,  daintiest,  ana 
most  fascinating  comedienne,  'he  famous  inter, 
national  favorite;  first  appearance  here  o 
THE  McXAUGHTONs.  famous  English  ec 
centrics,  introducing  their  much  talked  ot 
Comedv  Boxing  Match;  those  eccentric  clowns, 
THE  BROTHERS  PERMANE.  "Nightingales 
MaKng  Love";    in  conjunction   with   the   great 

ORPHEUM  ROAD  SHOW 

^r^^au^^Sc^u^ysp 
holidays),   10c.  25c.  50c.     Phone  Douglas  /0. 

"Van  nessTthmtre  ^ssr 

PHONE  MARKET  500  


Beginning  MONDAY,   DECEMBER   27 

Engagement    Limited    to    Two    Weeks 

Matinees  Saturdays   Only 

DAVID  BELASCO  presents 

DAVID  WARFIELD 

In  Charles  Klein's  three-act  comedy  drama 

THE  MUSIC  MASTER 

Seats,  $2  to  50c 


This    Saturday    Afternoon    and    Evening-Last 

Times  of  "45   Minutes  from  Broadwai 

Beg.    Sun.  eve..   Dec.  26-Mats -  Thurs    &   Sat. 

Licbler  &  Co.  present  the  king  of  fun 

EZRA  KENDALL 

In  an  up-to-date-  revival  of 
THE  VINEGAR  BUYER 

Herbert  Hall  Winsiow's  great  comedy 
Th^aV^inet^In^r'Seat^ihe 

"startife^  JaT^The  Alaskan." 

mENCIA  THEATRT^llr".^' 


PHONE  MARKET  17 


Look  out  when  your  temper  goes 

\t  the  end  of  a  losing  game: 
\nd  your  boots  are  too  tight  for  your  toes, 

And  vou   answer  and  argue   and  blame. 
It's  the"  hardest  part  of  the  law 

But  it  has  to  be  learned  by  the  Scout— 
For  whining  and   shirking  and     jaw 

(Chorus)    All    patrols  l""*^;^    Kl>„„?. 

My  People. 
The  wind   that  talks  in   the  trees 
Is  more  to  me  than  love; 
Talking  over   the  time-worn  graves 
Where  my    forefathers  lie   at  ease; 

\nd  I  heed  what  the  wind  says  a,  it  waves 

The  branches,  and  soft  o'er  the  worn  stones   move 

Sunlight,  and  shade  of  the  three  yew  tree,. 

I  lie  awake  and   with  delight 
Hear  the  rain  along  the  rones. 
\nd  smile  to  think  it  beats  all   night 
On'  the  gray  and  time-worn  stone,: 
And  the 'thought  of  the  beds  where  my  fathers  He 
Somehow    subdues    my    soul,    that    says: 
•'-What  are  the  light  of  a  woman  s  eye 
And   the   feet  of  the  children  along  the  wa>s. 

I    hear   the    ring   of   the   stone 
On  the  scythes  of  reaping  tune, 
\nd  take    my    place  with    them    there; 
But  somehow  I  seem  alone 

•Midst  the  scylhe-men  red   and   the    reapers    fair 
-U  they  bend  and  bind,  where  the  green  bills  climb 
rtom  the  valley,  where  arc  the  three  yew  trees 
And  all  my  people  lying  at  ease. 
The  men  look  puzzled  on  me  at  times. 
\s  I  swing  the  scythe,  and  the  women  smile. 
White-teethed    women    with    full    red    lips, 
\nd    arms    that    shall    some    man    beguile: 
Put  if  at  the  meal-time  I  should   pass 
The  scones,  or  the  jar   from  the   long.   coo.   grass. 
\nd   happen   to  touch   their    linger   tips. 
I  look  to  the  vale  whence  the  calm  lull  climbs, 
Where  my   forefathers  he  al    ease 
•N-  The  worn   stones   and  the  three  yew  trees. 

-Frederick  She,;  in  London  .Norton. 


Starting  Sunday   Evening,    December  26 

SECOND  AND  LAST  WEEK 

Farewell  Matinee  -Vcn   Year's  Day 

"The   Success  of  the   Century  ' 

THE  MAN  FROM  HOME 

By  Booth  Tarkington  and  Harry  Leon  Wilson. 

authors     of     Dustin     Farnum s     bit.        Cameo 

rrSiU"       Direct    from      ts    three    years      New 

York-Chicago    run.      Liebler    &   Co..    Managers. 

Reserved  seats,  from  50c  to  $1.50.     On  sale 

at  the  theatre  and  Emporium. 


NOVELTY  THEATRE 

KREISLER'S 

Farewell 

This  Sunday  aft..  Dec.  26.  al  2:30 

Seats  S2..J0.  Si..™.  S1.00.    Bo" 
nllice  Sunday  at  theatre. 


Mail  orders  now  recened  for 

Mme  SEMBRICH 


U..J1I 

.  Jin-  1 


9,  16 


Thursaa 
Prices   S2.W.  S2.00.   SI 


BoVseati   »3.00.  Enclose  check   or 

moner  ori  ^eeubaurn 

at  Sherman  »•>""  ""> 

Kearny.     Special  attention   10  out  ot 
town  mall 


OAitl  .Hli-Jngdarjit..  Jan.  18.  al  It  liberty      | 


.  CARRESO.  Pi: 


u-  R  Courvoisier  announces  his  removal 
from  f,74  Sutter  Street  to  431  Sutter  Street. 
Sa?  PoweHTbe  highest  class  of  framing. 
Ask   for  estimates. 


RACING  n5o-cckeVfc°-Snb,a 
OAKLAND 
RACE  TRACK 

On"Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  Fridays, 
Saturdays 

Siv  races  on  each  of  these  days,  rain  or 
shine.     First  race  at  1 :40  p.  m. 

Admission,  men   $2.   ladies  51. 

=.  F?hrerrPa1cin?Ferr;OP?oof  of  £Sr£%S! 
felve  at  12  mf  uteSt-er^very-  twenly  minutes 

until    1:40    p.    m. 

No   smoking  in  the  last 
reserved  for  ladies  and  the  r 
THOMAS  H.  WILLI 

PERCY  W.  TREAT,  Sec:  _ 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

The  average  young  woman,  school  girl  or 
housemaid,  who  develops  a  passion  for  the 
stage  is  inspired  more  by  a  craving  tor  fine 
dresses  than  by  histrionic  ambition.  To  be 
able  to  dress  well  and  without  the  menacing 
spectre  of  bills  is  a  dream  of  almost  impos- 
sible delight  to  the  ordinary  maiden,  but  to  be 
so  placed  that  to  dress  well  becomes  a  duty, 
an  integral  part  of  one's  daily  work,  surely 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  this  side  of 
heaven. 

That  the  actress  is  urn-tinted  in  her  dresses 
is,  of  course,  a  pure  delusion,  but  the  stage- 
struck  damsel  may  be  pardoned  if  she  draws 
wrong  conclusions  from  the  reports  of  law 
proceedings  that  creep  sometimes  into  the 
newspapers.  Here,  for  instance,  is  an  action 
brought  by  Miss  Webster  against  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre  in  London  for  the  cost  of 
certain  costumes.  Miss  Webster  was  cast  for 
a  subordinate  part  in  the  play  known  as 
"Dolly  Reforming  Herself."  and  she  received 
a  salary  of  about  $40  a  week.  She  was  also 
understudy  to  Miss  Ethel  Irving,  who  re* 
ceived  about  $400  a  week.  Miss  Webster 
waited  a  long  time  for  her  chance  to  prove 
how  much  better  she  could  play  the  part  than 
Miss  Irving,  but  at  last  it  came,  after  three 
years,  as  most  things  do  to  those  who  wait. 
Then  Miss  Webster  plunged  into  a  vortex,  a 
saturnalia,  of  expenditure.  She  intended  to 
do  this  thing  properly,  and  the  first  step  was 
naturally  an  appropriate  costume.  So  she 
bought  a  blue  liberty  satin  charmeuse  dress 
for  $130,  a  Drecoll  Paris-made  "robe-caprice" 
for  $300,  a  blue  cloth  dress  for  $80.  a  seal- 
skin coat  and  ermine  toque,  a  red  evening 
cloak,  a  white  serge  skirt,  a  silk  blouse. 

A  curious  feature  of  the  case  was  that  Miss 
Webster,  in  addition  to  acting,  keeps  a  dress- 
making shop  and  upon  the  principle  of 
patronizing  home  industries  she  naturally  took 
her  trade  where  it  would  do  the  most  good. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  made  no  charge  for 
the  sealskin  and  ermine,  but  for  the  remain- 
der she  presented  her  bill  to  the  theatre 
management  and  they  refused  to  pay  it  as  ex- 
cessive and  unnecessary. 


Miss  Webster  was  questioned  somewhat 
closely  in  court  by  an  attorney  who  had  all 
the  disadvantages  of  his  degraded  sex.  She 
was  asked  why  she  had  not  worn  Miss  Irv- 
ing's dresses,  seeing  that  she  was  playing  Miss 
Irving's  part.  The  question,  of  course,  was 
insulting  because  it  insinuated  that  Miss  \\  eb- 
ster  was  shaped  similarly  to  Miss  Irving, 
which  both  ladies  would  indignantly  deny. 
Miss  Webster  replied  that  Miss  Irving  was 
shorter  and  thinner,  and  then,  moreover.  Miss 
Irving  might  have  objected.  But  the  attorney 
did  not  lightly  surender  the  point.  "I  sug- 
gest," he  said,  "that  they  would  have  fitted 
you  admirably?"  To  this  Miss  Webster 
monosyllabically  replied  "Really!"  The  word 
is  a  short  one.  but  a  thousand  columns  of 
words  could  not  reproduce  the  contempt  and 
the  scorn  that  vibrated  through  it:  "With  a 
slight  alteration  in  the  waist  ?"  pursued  the 
insinuating  attorney.  "Certainly  not."  said 
the  lady,  and  then  the  judge  intervened  with 
a  deprecating  suggestion.  "I  understand,"  he 
said,  "that  one  can  take  a  thing  in  at  the 
waist,  but  one  can  not  always  let  it  out 
again."  Solomon  in  all  his  glory*  could  have 
done  no  more.  Then  we  have  a  charming 
piece  of  colloquy  that  elicits  Miss  Webster's 
precise  opinion  of  Miss  Irving's  dressing. 
"What  did  you  think  of  her  dresses  in  the 
play  ?"  "I  did  not  think  much  of  them." 
was  the  reply.  "Did  you  tell  her  so?"  "Yes." 
"That."  remarked  the  examining  attorney, 
"must  have  been  added  to  the  cordiality  of 
your  relations." 

This  interesting  case  was  finally  decided 
in  favor  of  Miss  Webster,  although  she  was 
awarded  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  amount 
that  she  claimed.  The  management  contended 
that  she  should  have  first  applied  to  the  gen- 
eral wardrobe  of  the  theatre  and  that  she 
should  then  have  hired  whatever  might  have 
been  lacking.  But  with  such  revelations  is  it 
any  wonder  that  there  should  be  so  many 
stage-struck  girls  abroad  in  the  land  who  con- 
fuse a  love  of  acting  with  a  love  of  dressing? 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  Consuelo, 
Duchess  of  Manchester,  whose  death  has  just 
been  announced,  was  the  first  American  to 
marry  an  English  duke. 

This  is  pointed  out  by  the  London  Daily 
Express,  whose  brief  account  of  a  good  and 
beautiful   woman   will   be   read   witli    interest : 

More    than    thirty-five    yesrs    have    elapsed    since 
London    society    received    a   sort   of   delict  us 
trie    shock  by   the   introduction    into   it   of  a    fasci- 
nating and  accomplished  South  American  lady  with 
her   equally    fascinating   and    lovely    daughter. 

In  those  days  music  in  the  evening  meant  either 
a  florid  programme  rendered  by  operatic  artists  or 
some  rather  mawkish  amateur  efforts  on  the  part 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  with  untrained  voices  and 
unskilled  fingers.  How  welcome,  then,  was  the 
contrast  afft  ded  by  the  v-ife  of  Don 
Yznaga  del  valle  of  Louisiana,  who,  after  a  din- 
ner party  c  f  intimate  friends,  where  her  conversa- 
tion had  t1  flighted  every  one,  would  from  the 
der:'  =  of  n  armchair  troll  out  in  a  rich  con- 
->LTicctly  modulated  voice  song  after 
.killed  accompaniment  of  her  daughter 

to    say,    many    suitors    applied    for    the 


hand  of  the  younger  lady,  and  many  were  dis- 
appointed when,  early  in  1S76,  her  engagement 
was  announced  to  George  Victor  Drogo  Viscount 
Mandeville.  eldest  son  of  the  seventh  Duke  of 
Manchester,  and  familiarly  known  as  "Kim" — an 
abbreviation  of  Kimbolton  Castle,  the  family  seat. 
This  first  entree  of  America  into  the  British 
Peerage  was  viewed  with  keen  interest  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  emhryo  American 
duchess  was  overwhelmed  with  congratulations  not 
unmixed  with  friendly  warnings  that  it  would  be- 
hoove her  to  recover  her  consort  from  his  Bo- 
hemian   ways. 

His  'mother,  better  known  to  the  present  gen- 
eration as  Louise,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  quickly 
recognized  that  in  a  genuine  love  match  lay  the 
best  chance  for  her  son's  future,  and  warmly  wel- 
comed her  new  daughter-in-law  as  Viscountess 
Mandeville.  The  lady  whose  presence  will  for  the 
future  be  sorely  and  sadly  missed  enjoyed  a  social 
career  unique  in  character.  In  spite  of  constant 
rhanges  of  residence,  she  was  always  and  in  all 
places  "given  to  hospitality,"  and  her  guests 
ranged  from  crowned  heads,  eminent  statesmen, 
philosophers,  and  artists  down  to  the  most  modest 
of  her  compatriots   recommended   to  her   favor. 

There  ran  a  story  that  on  one  occasion  when 
the  then  Princess  of  Wales  was  her  guest,  the 
party,  on  emerging  from  the  dining-room,  found 
the  dinner  plates  ranged  on  the  staircase,  the  do- 
mestic excuse  offered  and  accepted  in  good  spirit 
being  that  the  Oriental  page,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  convey  the  crockery  to  the  scullery,  was  equip- 
ping himself  for  a  performance  with  the  banjo. 

In  1S90.  on  the  death  of  her  father-in-law,  Lady 
Mandeville  became  Duchess  of  Manchester,  but 
her  husband  only  bore  bis  ducal  honors  for  two 
years,  and  in  August,  1S92,  left  her  a  widow  with 
one  son  and  twin-daughters.  The  exquisite  grace 
and  loveliness  of  the  latter  rendered  the  more 
poignantly  pathetic  their  untimely  deaths  in  the 
flower    of    their    youth. 

It  is  probable  that  these  terribly  sad  events, 
which  succeeded  one  another  with  a  brief  interval 
of  five  years,  weighed  irresistibly  on  the  spirits 
of  the  mother,  who  had  striven  desperately  to 
arrest  the  fatal  malady  which  in  each  case  be- 
reaved her,  for  although  the  duchess  always 
turned  a  brave  and  smiling  face  to  the  world,  her 
most  intimate  friends  could  not  fail  to  recognize 
an  undercurrent  of  sadness  in  the  last  years  of 
her   life. 


Xo  less  than  1600  dogs  were  entered  for  a 
recent  one-day  show  in  the  East,  and  they 
were  nearly  all  of  the  "pet"  variety  and 
owned   by   ladies. 

Every  wholesome-minded  man  loves  a  dog 
and  is  sorry  when  conditions  compel  him  to 
hate  it.  Women  seem  to  have  an  almost 
unique  power  to  rob  dogs  of  their  estimable 
qualities  and  to  reduce  them  to  the  condition 
of  loathsome  parasites.  At  this  particular 
show  the  dogs  themselves  are  said  to  have 
attracted  far  less  attention  than  the  degrad- 
ing circumstances  with  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded. For  example,  there  was  one  dog 
that  arrived  with  a  companion  case  containing 
the  various  articles  supposed  to  be  necessary 
to  the  loathsome  little  beast's  comfort.  These 
articles  were  as  follows: 

Small  spirit  stove,  for  taking  the  chill  off 
the  dog's  food. 

Bottles  of  sterilized  milk  and  filtered  water. 

Scent   spray. 

Bottle  of  meat  extract  for  beef  tea. 

China  box  containing  breast  of  chicken  and 
pieces  of  prime  beef. 

Ivory-backed  brush  and  comb. 

Feeding  spoon. 

Colored  ribbons. 

The  so-called  dog  arrived  in  a  motor-car. 
and  reposed  upon  a  silk-covered  pillow  in  a 
silk-lined  box,  with  an  eider-down  quilt  for 
a  coverlet.  His  mistress  sat  by  his  side  all 
day,  feeding,  spraying,  and  talking  with  her 
detestable  pet.  Another  lady  was  heard  ad- 
dressing her  dog  as  follows:  "Now.  dearie, 
3'ou  have  had  your  nice,  warm  milk  :  try*  and 
go  to  sleep.  Don't  be  lonely,  little  one. 
Mother  is  going  away,  but  only  for  two  little 
minutes." 

It  is  evidently  necessary  to  revise  and  en- 
large our  vocabulary-  We  have  to  give  the 
name  of  dogs  to  these  pampered  little  quad- 
rupeds who  have  been  robbed  of  every'  dog- 
like and  tolerable  quality,  and  we  must  also 
give  the  name  of  women  to  the  brainless  and 
inhuman  bipeds  who   own  them. 


Xo  one  would  suppose  that  we  have  a  cen- 
sorship of  manners,  but  it  seems  that  we 
have,  as  Mr.  William  Watson  has  discovered 
to  his  cost.  Mr.  Watson  came  to  America 
because  he  believed  that  he  could  in  this 
way  secure  a  publicity  for  his  tirades  against 
Mrs.  Asquith  that  was  denied  to  him  by  the 
press  of  his  own  country.  The  publicity  was 
forthcoming  in  considerable  quantities,  but 
lie  found  also  a  certain  amount  of  chivalrous 
feeling,  not  of  course  from  the  press,  but 
from  society,  which  shrank  away  in  horror 
from  the  peculiar  tactics  of  the  poet.  For 
example,  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  in  Chi- 
cago decided  not  to  invite  him,  while  in 
Washington  Senator  Depew  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  doors  of  polite  society  should 
be  closed  against  a  man  who  had  assailed 
a  lady.  Mr.  Piatt's  opinions  upon  chivalry 
have  not  been  pscertained  in  this  particular 
connection,  but  it  is  understood  that  he  agrees 
with  Mr.  Depew.  who  says  cautiously  that 
"he  may  be  a  good  poet,  but  I  should  be 
afraid  to  have  him  in  the  house."  The 
Springfield  Republican  says  that  America  is 
short  on  poetry  but  long  on  chivalry,  and 
Mr.  Watson  would  do  well  to  remember 
Gorky.  "The  hotels  may  not  turn  him  out  for 
being    impolite    to    a    lady,    but    the    women's 


clubs  ma}',  and  it  is  the  clubs  that  'run'  litera- 
ture in  America.  If  Mr.  Watson  thinks  that 
he  has  escaped  here  from  the  woman  with 
the  serpent's  tongue  he  is  stung  again." 
Which  sounds  like  a  pun.  but  of  course  can 
not  be   on'e  considering  its  source. 


The  annual  agony  of  the  selection  of 
Christmas  presents  reminds  a  contemporary  of 
the  gifts  offered  by  Queen  Victoria  to  the 
King  of  Dahomey  when  Sir  Richard  Burton 
visited  that  potentate  in  1863.  The  queen, 
whose  effort  to  be  appropriate  was  worthy  of 
all  praise  even  though  it  was  unappreciated, 
sent  to  her  fellow-monarch  a  crimson  silk 
tent,  a  beautiful  silver  pipe,  two  silver  waiters. 
a  coat  of  mail,  and  a  pair  of  gauntlets.  A 
week  later  the  king  informed  the  ambassador 
that  the  tent  was  too  small  for  the  climate 
and  the  only  thing  he  liked  about  it  was  the 
lion  on  the  top  of  the  pole.  He  preferred 
his  old  clay  pipe  to  the  silver  one  (sensible 
man  I  :  the  trays  were  too  small  for  shields, 
and  he  had  no  other  use  for  them,  while  the 
gauntlets  were  nine  sizes  too  small.  Why 
had  not  the  queen  sent  him  a  carriage  and 
pair  and  a  white  wife?  But  with  a  generosity 
Lruly  royal  he  appreciated  the  spirit  of  the 
gifts  and  reciprocated  it.  and  so  he  begged 
her  majesty  to  accept  seme  native  pipes  and 
tobacco,  which  she  would  find  much  superior 
to  those  she  was  then  using,  also  a  selec- 
tion of  loin  cloths  which   would  be  a  novelty 


at  the  English  court,  and  an  umbrella  to  hold 
over  her  head  while  she  was  drinking  in 
order  that  any  possible  excesses  might  be 
concealed  from  the  vulgar  gaze.  Sir  Richard 
himself  was  begged  to  accept  a  necklace  of 
human  bones  for  his  favorite   wife. 


The  management  of  the  Casino  at  Monte 
Carlo  is  compelled  regretfully  to  read  a  sar- 
torial riot  act  to  the  frequenters  of  the  most 
sensational  gambling  centre  in  the  world.  A 
certain  amount  of  laxness  in  the  matter  of 
dress  has  been  apparent,  and  as  a  result  the 
tables  have  lost  some  of  the  distinguished 
appearance  that  they  used  to  have.  Hence- 
forth gentlemen  will  not  be  admitted  unless 
they  are  in  full  evening  dress. 

Curiously  enough,  the  chief  offenders  are 
neither  Americans  nor  English,  who  are 
usually  attired  irreproachably.  It  is  the  Ger- 
mans, French.  Austrians,  Hungarians,  and 
Russians  whose  carelessness  in  the  matter  of 
dress  hr.s  called  forth  this  sumptuary  edict. 

Play  is  said  to  have  been  moderate  lately, 
due  possibly  to  financial  depression.  Conse- 
quently there  have  been  no  coups  and  no  sui- 
cides, or  if  there  have  been  suicides  they 
have  been  successfully  concealed.  A  feature 
of  recent  play  has  been  the  number  of  women 
around  the  tables,  and  especially  of  old 
women.  Staid,  solemn,  and  almost  dowdily 
dressed  old  ladies  attend  at  the  tables  with 
the  utmost   regularity  day  after  day. 


25%  to  40% 


HOLIDAY  OFFERING 

EXTRAORDINARY  SALE 

1SOO  Oriental  Rugs 

At  Unprecedented  Reductions 

SAVING  TO 
PURCHASERS  Z,0  /O  tO 

To    Reduce    Our    Immense    Stock    Before    Inventory 

An  Oriental  Rug  is  a  most  Appropriate,  Acceptable 
and  Lasting  Christmas  Gift.  Purchases  made  now 
will  be  held  for  delivery  Christmas  Week. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  FROM  $10.00  UPWARDS 
EVERY  RUG  CARRIES  OUR   USUAL  GUARANTEE 

W.    &    J.    SLOANE 

216-228   SUTTER   STREET 

Also  Neui  York  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


WINTER  TRAVEL 

a  comfort  and  delight  via  the 

SUNSET 
ROUTE 

Between  San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans 
by  way  of  Los  Angeles  and  EI  Paso 


Oil-burning    locomotives — Xo    soot — Xo    cinders. 

Over  the  road  of  a  thousand  wonders. 

One-hundred-mile  ride  along  the  ocean  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Through  South- 
ern California  Orange  Groves — Rice,  cotton  and  sugar  fields  of  Texas  and 
Louisiana.     Picturesque  bayous — the  Teche — Land  of  Evangeline. 

Through  drawing-room  sleepers — berths,  sections,  drawing-rooms.  Dining,  par- 
:or  and  observation  car  service.     Steam  heated  and  electric  lighted  Ihroughout. 

Through  tourist  car  service  to  New  Orleans,  Washington,  Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis  and    Chicago. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


TICKET  OFFICES 


Flood  Building  Market  St.  Ferry  Depot 

Third  and  Townsend  Sts.  Depot 

Broadway  and  Thirteenth  Sts.     -     Oakland 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

The  teacher  had  been  telling  the  class 
about  the  rhinoceros  family.  "Now.  name 
some  things,"  said  she.  "that  are  very  dan- 
gerous to  get  near  to.  and  that  have  horns.  ' 
'•Automobiles!"  replied  little  Jennie  Jones, 
promptly. 

Two  ladies,  previously  unacquainted,  were 
conversing  at  a  reception.  After  a  fe 
ventional  remarks  the  younger  exclaimed:  "I 
can  not  think  what  has  upset  that  tall 
man  over  there.  He  was  so  attentive  a  little 
while  ago.  but  he  won't  look  at  me  now." 
"Perhaps,"  said  the  other,  "he  saw  me  come 
in.      He's  my   husband!" 


A  stranger  in  Milwaukee,  seeing  an  Irish- 
man at  work  in  the  street,  asked  him  what 
was  the  population  of  the  town.  "Oh.  about 
forty  thousand,"  was  the  reply.  "Forty  thou- 
sand !  It  certainly  must  have  more  than 
that,"  said  the  visitor.  '"Well."  said  the  Irish- 
man, "it  wud  be  about  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  if  ye  were  to  count  the 
Dutch." 


During  the  delivery  of  an  after-dinner 
speech  to  a  gathering  of  lawyers  a', 
ington,  Joseph  H.  Choate  told  of  a  uni  ;ue 
sentence  once  imposed  by  a  Scotch  judge. 
When  this  sentence  had  been  pronounced,  his 
honor  offered  the  following  remarks :  "Ye 
did  not  only  kill  and  murder  the  man,  and 
thereby  take  away  his  valuable  life,  but  ye 
did  push,  thrust,  or  impel  the  letha!  weapon 
through  the  band  of  his  regimental  trousers, 
which  were  the  property  of  his  majesty." 


In  the  course  of  a  railway  journey  the 
other  day  Queen  Helene  visited  a  small  way- 
side station,  where  she  was  met  by  the  mayor 
and  corporation  in  all  the  glory  of  their  robes 
of  honor.  An  elegant  luncheon  had  been 
provided,  but  the  queen,  wishing  to  hasten  on 
her  journey,  requested  a  member  of  the  depu- 
tation to  get  her  a  glass  of  wine.  This  was 
promptly  brought,  but  while  drinking  it  a  drop 
fell  on  to  her  traveling  dress.  Her  majesty 
at  once  sought  for  a  handkerchief  to  remove 
the  s'tain.  whereupon  the  worthy  mayor,  mis- 
understanding her  action,  murmured  humbly ; 
no,  your  majesty,  I  assure  you  it's  all 
paid  for." 

The  old  gentleman  had  prospered  in  busi- 
ness, and  took  his  son  into  partnership.  The 
young  man  appreciated  this  move,  but  in  his 
newly  added  dignity  became  just  a  little  bit 
too  much  inclined  to  take  things  into  his  own 
hands.  So  his  father  resolved  to  remonstrate. 
"Look  here,  young  man."  he  said,  "let's  have 
■  a  little  less  T  and  a  little  more  'We'  in  this 
business.  You  must  remember  that  you're 
the  junior  partner."  A  week  later  the  son 
appeared  in  his  father's  office  looking  a  litrle 
bit  anxious.  "I  say,  dad,"  he  said,  "we've 
been  and  done  it  new."  "Done  what  ?" 
snapped  the  parent.  "Well — er — we'\e  been 
and  married  the  typist." 


Sir  E.  Chandos  Leigh,  the  former  counsel 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
a  speech  full  of  interesting  literary  reminis- 
cences at  the  opening  of  a  free  library  at 
Irchester,  the  other  day,  told  a  Thackeray 
story-  "1  knew  Thackeray  pretty  well,"  he 
said.  "Thackeray  perfectly  abominated  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  flattery.  I  was  with 
Thackeray  one  night  when  a  man  came  up. 
and  for  five  minutes  administered  to  the  great 
novelist  the  most  fulsome  flattery.  When  the 
man  had  gone  I  siid  to  Thackeray.  'Who  is 
that  ?'  Thackeray  replied,  'He  calls  himself 
an  artist,  but  I  think  he  paints  as  much  in 
"butter"   as  he  does  in   oils."  " 


A  member  of  a  house  party  managed  to 
shoot  the  head  keeper  in  the  leg  the  first 
morning  he  tried  pheasant  shooting.  Next 
day  he  again  had  wretched  luck  though  the 
wounded  head  keeper,  without  malice,  had 
assigned  him  to  a  fairly  good  place.  Bang, 
bang,  bang  !  went  his  gun  every  few  seconds. 
but  not  a  bird  fell  before  it.  He  was  much 
embarrassed.  It  seemed,  too,  that  at  each  of 
his  misses  the  under  keepers  smiled  at  one 
another  oddly.  Finally  his  cartridges  gave 
out.  He  hurried  to  the  nearest  keeper  and 
demanded  more.  "There  aint  no  more,  sir," 
the  man  answered.  "No  more !  Nonsense ! 
Why.  you've  got  at  least  a  thousand  in  that 
box."  The  keeper  flushed  and  stammered. 
"Ah.  but  them  aint  for  you.  sir.  They're  for 
another  gent.     They've  got  shot  in   'em.   sir.'' 


When  the  bishop  of  Truro,  Dr.  Gott.  was 
dean  of  Worcester,  his  absent-mindedness  was 
so  notorious  that  he  earned  for  himself  the 
sobriquet  of  "Dean  For-gott."  On  one  occa- 
sion he  had  invited  some  friends  to  dine  with 
him  ;  on  their  arrival  a  short  time  before 
the  dinner  hour  he  suggested  that  in  the  in- 
terval of  waiting  his  friends  would  perhaps 
like  to  walk  through  the  grounds.  After 
spending  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  ad- 
miring the  flowers,  shrubs,  and  greenhouses, 
they  suddenly  came  upon  a  door  in  the  garden 
wall.     "Ah  !"  said  the  dean  to  his  astonished 


guests,  "this  will  be  a  much  nearer  way  for 
you  to  go  home  than  by  going  back  to  the 
front."  And,  all  unconscious  of  his  invita- 
tion, he  opened  the  door  and  bowed  them 
out. 

John  Smith  had  worked  for  the  corpora- 
tion for  forty-odd  years,  and  decided  to  quit. 
The  company,  in  consideration  of  his  long  and 
faithful  service,  arranged  to  give  him  a  mone- 
tary recognition.  The  superintendent  of  the 
a  German  and  an  extra  good  me- 
chanic, was  asked  to  present  it.  He  was  ad- 
vised to  use  a  little  sentiment  in  making  the 
presentation  speech,  and  this  is  the  way  he 
did  it :  "John,  you  hatT  work  for  the  com- 
pany over  forty  years"-"  "Yes."  "You  are 
going  to  quit?"  "Yes."  "Yell  !  They  are 
so  glad  of  it  that  they  asked  me  to  hand  you 
this  hundred  dollars." 


A  religious  worker  was  visiting  a  Southern 
penitentiary,  when  one  prisoner"  in  some  way 
took  his  fancy.  This  prisoner  was  a  negro, 
who  evinced  a  religious  fervor  as  deep  as  it 
-  gratifying  to  the  caller.  "Of  what  were 
you  accused?"  the  prisoner  was  asked.  "Dey 
says  I  took  a  watch,"  answered  the  negro.  "I 
made  a  good  fight.  I  had  a  dandy  lawyer, 
an'  he  done  prove  an  alibi  wit  ten  witnesses. 
Den  my  lawyer  he  shore  made  a  strong 
speech  to  de  jury.  But  it  wa'n't  no  use.  sar  ; 
I  gets  ten  years.'"  "T  don't  see  why  you  were 
not  acquitted,"  said  the  religious  worker. 
"Well,  sah,"  explained  the  prisoner,  "dere 
was  shore  one  weak  spot  'bout  my  defense — 
dey  found  de  watch  in  my  pocket." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


What  Are  the  Trumps  of  Life? 
"What  are  the  trumps  of  life? 

"Hearts,"  said  the  maiden   fair; 
"For  sweetheart,  maid,  or  wife, 
Love  is  beyond  compare." 

"Xo,"  said  the  heartless  flirt, 
"Diamonds  the  trumps  shalt  he; 

Hearts  are  as  cheap  as  dirt; 
Give  wealth  and  power  tn  me." 

"Xo."    said    the    man    blase, 

"Cluhs  are  the  trumps  we  want: 

Such  gauds  for  the  young  and  gay, 
But  Clubs   for  the  hon  vivant." 

Then  the  gravedigger  said: 

"Vanities   soon   are   past: 
The  earth  shall  be  your  bed. 

And   Spades  must  win  at  last!" 
— Alfred  B.   Mockay,    in   Smart  Set. 


In  the  Postoffice. 
Soft  azure  were  the  maiden's  eyes, 

Her   port   was   mild  and   meek, 
The  beauties   of    the   brier    rose 

Were   mirrored    on    her   cheek. 
Her  brow  was  broad  and  beautiful. 

Her   hair  was   lustrous   gold, 
Her    features    were    Diana-like, 

Of  purest   Grecian   mould. 

She  stepped   from  out  a  motor-car 

With   elegance   an!   grace, 
i:-.r.ellectuality 

Illumed   her  lovely   face. 
Her   suit   was   an   ideal   fit. 

The  cloth  a  mell 
She  was  the  smartest  little  maid 

In   all   this   widespread   town. 

She   ha'l    some  business  of 
The    Registration    - 

lay  gift,  a  trirle,  for 
A  Journalistic    - 

and   toils   in    Montreal 
And   wears   a   crimson    vest 
While   he  is  building  castles  for 
'f!ie  girl   he  loves  the  best. 

The  Guy  behind  the  wicket  said. 

In   accents   gruff  but   clear, 
As   he  observed   the  pretty  maid. 
"Just   sign   your   i  r.me   down    here." 
heaved  a  sigh. 
Her   face   was  stra  ;■  gely   white, 

■at    a    dreadful    circumstance! 
The   maiden   coul  I    not   write! 

Irresolute  the  maidci  stood 

She   was   embarrassed   so. 
The  hastening  throng   was  all   ahout; 

£  lie   watched    it   come    and   go. 
At   last  she  bravely  sought   the   man 

before, 
And    told   her   woe.     The   fellow    wept 
e  the  tale  was  o'er. 

The  maid  illiterate, 

She  knew  Charles   Dana  Gibson, 
De    Maupa^ant   anj    Maeterlinck. 

George    Berna         -  !    Ibsen. 

Why  could   she   not   inscribe  her  name 

Without    this    fearf'.:! 

Pen 

Is  never  worth  a  cuss.—  Toronh 


His  Ship. 
lip,"    he  said,    "will   come  some  day. 
With    riches    in    its    hold    for    me." 
He   let   his   best   years   drift  away. 

What  time  he  watched  beside  the  sea. 

When  age  had  made  him  blind  and  weak 
He    -.'..jiidered    at   the   long   delay; 

The   reason    was   not    far   to   seek: 
He'd   never  sent   a   ship  a 
— 5.  E.  Kiser,  in   Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Hirscbman  &  Co. 


CURES 

♦HEADACHES 

HH25*  50 *  SSI °9  Bottles. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
No.  4  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

(THE  GERMAN    BANK) 
Mooter  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed    Capita!    $   1,200.000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..      1.000,000.00 
Reserve   and   Contingent    Funds..      1,504.498.68 

Deposits  June  30.  1909 36,793.234.04 

Total    Assets    39,435.681.38 

Officers — President,    N.    Ohlandt;    1st    Vice- 
President,     Daniel     Meyer ;     2d     V  ice-President, 
Emil    Rohte;    Cashier,    A.    II.    R.    Schmidt;    As- 
sistant Cashier.    William  Herrmann;    Secretary, 
George     Tourny;     Assistant     Secretary,     A.     H. 
Mul.er;   Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board     of     Directors — N.     Ohlandt,     Daniel 
Meyer,    Emil    Rohte,   Ign.   Steinhart,   I.   N.   Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission'    Branch,    2572    Mission    Street,    be- 
tween   21st  and    22d   Streets.      For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,  MgT. 

Richmond    District    Branch,    432    Clement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.     For  re- 
ceipt   and    payment    of    deposits    only.       W.    C. 
Heyer,    Manager. 

Capital,     Surplus    and     Undivided 

Profits    $10,868,154.20 

Cash  and    Sight  Exchange 10,915,762.32 

Is.uas    W.    Hellman President 

I.    W.   Hellman,  Jr Vice- President 

E.  L.  Jacobs Asst.  Cashier 

DIRECTORS 

ISAIAS    W.    HELLMAN                  F.    L.    LIPMAN 

LEON   SLOSS                                        WM.    F.    HERRIN 

C.   DE   GUIGNE                                  F.    W.    VAN   SICKLES' 

PERCY   T.    MORGAN                        JA1IES    L.    FLOOD 

DUDLEY     EVANS                                     H.    E.    LAW 

I.    W.    HELLitAN,    JR.                 J.    HENSY    MEYER 

WM.     HAAS                                          CHAS.    J.    DEERING 

easterners  of  tins  Bank  are  offered  every  fadBty  consistent  with 
proienl  banking-     New  accounts  are  invited. 

French  Savings  Bank 

108  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 

Paid-up    Capital    S    600.000 

Total    Assets    4,270.800 

Strictly    a    Savings    Bank.      Open   Saturday 
Evening  from   7   to  8:30 

Officers — Charles   Carpy,    President;   Arthur 
Legallet,    1st    Vice-President;    Leon    Bocqueraz, 
2.1    Vice-President;    A.    Bousquet,  Secretary;   P. 
A.    Bergerot,    Attorney. 

Directors — N.    C.     Babin,     J.    A.     Bergerot, 
Charles  Carpy,  Arthur  Legallet,  G.  Beleney.  H. 
de  St.    Seine,  J.   M.   Dupas,   Leon   Bocqueraz.  J. 
E.  Artigues,  J.  S.  Godeau,  John  Ginty,  O.  Bozio. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

The  French-American   Bank  is  located  in  the 
same  building. 

The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 

N.  E.  cor.  Pine  and  Sansome  Streets 

CAPITAL $4,000,000 

SURPLUS 1.350,000 

Sig  Greenebaum,  President;  H.  Fleishhacker, 
Vice- President   and    Manager;    Jos.    Friedlander, 
Vice-President;     C.     F.     Hunt,     Vice-President; 
R.    Altschul,    Cashier;    A.    Hochstein,    Assistant 
Cashier;     F.     E.     Beck,     Assistant    Cashier;     I. 
Steinhart,   Chairman  of  Finance  Committee. 

PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC 
PACIFIC  TEL,  AND  TEL, 

BONDS 

COMMON  AND  PREFERRED  STOCK 

SUTRO  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1859 

412  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

Byron 

Hot  Springs 

One    of    the    world's    most    curative    springs. 
2  Vi     hours    from    San    Francisco;    one    of    Cali- 
fornia's  best    hotels  and  a  delightful    place    for 
rest   and    recreation.      See    Southern    Pacific    In- 
formation   Bureau.    Tames    Flood    Building,    any 
S.    P.    Agent,   or    Peck-Judah.    789    Market    St., 
San    Francisco,   or   553    S     Spring   St..    Los    An- 
geles, or  address  manager,    Byron  Hot   Springs. 
California. 

J.  C.WILSON 

MEMBER 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

CHICAGO   BOARD  OF  TRADE 

THE  STOCK  AND   BOND   EXCHANGE  OF  S.   F. 

CORONADA 

Cor.  Loma  and  Orange  Ave. 

Mills  Building                                 Hotel  Alexandra 

SAN  FRANCISCO                          LOS    ANGELES 

MOVED 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co. 

CLAY  PRODUCTS 

OFFICE 

311-317  CROCKER  BUILDING 

WAREHOUSE 

147-151  MINNA  STREET 

Between  New  Montacenery  and  Third 
San  Francisco,  CaJ. 

WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 
I'.   S.   Assets $2,184,632 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT 
1004    merchants'    exchange 
SAN    FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  Kenny,                       W.  L.  W.  Millei. 

Manager                              Assistant   Manager 

THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108- HO  Sutter  St.                    French  Bank   Bldp 

CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established    1850                           OF  HARTFOUD 

Cash    Capital     $1,000,000 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 2,462,7.iy 

Total  Cash   Assets 6,365.877 

BENJAMIN*   J.    SMITH 

Manager    Pacific    Department 

A  LA  SKA -COMMERCIAL   BUILDIXC 

San   Francisco 

BONESTELL  &  CO. 

THE     CITIZENS'     ALLIANCE     OF     SAN 
Francisco,    920    Merchants'    Exchange    Building, 
calls   the  attention   of  the   public  to  their   Free 
Lnhor     Bureaus    located    at    No.     170    Turk    St., 
San    Francisco,    and    804    Broadway,    Oakland. 
All    classes    of    male    help    furnished    absolutety 
frue  both   to   employer  and  employee. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER   HOUSE 

118  to  124  First  Street,  corner  Minna, 

San   Francisco. 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths.  Now  at  220  Grant 
Avenue  with  a  greatly  increased  selection  in 
all  departments. 


N.W. 

HALSEY  &  CO., 

BANKERS 

DEALERS  IN           O  f\  MHQ 
HIGH  GRADE     D  \J  L\  U  *J 

LIST  ON 
APPLICATION 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle    of   the    social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of    San    Francisco    will    be    found    in 
the  following  department: 

Society  has  been  given  over  to  dinners  of  late, 
it  would  seem,  several  elaborate  ones  having:  taken 
place  before  the  Greenway  ball,  while  the  open- 
ing of  the  Palace  on  Thursday  evening  was  the 
occasion  of  any  number  cf  such  affairs.  Lunch- 
eons have  had  a  prominent  place  on  the  social 
calendar  also,  and  those  in  the  gay  whirl  of  the 
winter  have  found  life  a  breathless  affair  of  late. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Suzanne  Kirkpatrick, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Kirkpatrick*  to 
Mr.  Allan  MacDonald  will  take  place  at  the  Palace 
Hotel   on   April    14. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Ruth  Boericke,  daughter 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Boericke,  to  Mr.  Ralston 
White  will  take  place  on  April  6  at  the  First  Uni- 
tarian   Church. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Mary  de  Fremery,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Cornells  Bastiaan 
de  Freinery,  of  Oakland,  to  Mr.  David  Atkins 
will  take  place  on  Thursday  evening,  January  6, 
at  St.  John's  Church,  Oakland. 

'The  wedding  of  Miss  Lucy  Gwin  Coleman, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Barry  Coleman,  to  Mr.  Germaine 
Vincent  took  place  on  Wednesday  evening  of  last 
week  at  the  home  of  the  bride  at  San  Mateo. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  at  nine  o'clock  by 
the  Rev.  W.  B.  W.  Gallwey.  Miss  Christine 
Pomeroy  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Livermore  were  the 
bridesmaids  and  Miss  Lucy  Bonnor  and  Miss 
Georgie  Bonnor,  nieces  of  the  bride,  Miss  Har- 
riet Pomeroy  and  Miss  Isabel  McCracken  the 
ribbon-bearers.  Mr.  D.  B.  Beckett  was  the  best 
man.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  are  spending  their 
honeymoon  at  Mr.  Vincent's  old  home  in  New 
Orleans. 

The  wedding  is  announced  of  Mrs.  Katharine 
Kincaid  Davis  of  Los  Gatos  to  Mr.  Walter  Peschaw 
of  Berlin,  Germany.  The  ceremony  took  place  at 
the  St.  Francis  Hotel  on  Monday,  December  20, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Morgan  of  Grace  Church  officiating. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Bourn  will  entertain 
at  a  musicale  at  their  Burlingame  home  on  Tues- 
day   evening   next. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  D.  Bullard  will  enter- 
tain at  a  dance'  on  Thursday  evening,  January  6, 
in  honor  of  their  dilbutante  daughter,  Miss  Marie 
Bullard. 

Mr.  Charles  Adams  and  Mr.  Gerald  Halsey  will 
entertain  at  a  breakfast  at  the  Palace  on  New 
Year's    Day. 

Miss  Anna  Olney  will  entertain  at  a  luncheon 
at   the   St.    Francis  on    Wednesday,    January    S. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Brice  entertained  at  an  infor- 
mal dance  on  Wednesday  evening  in  honor  of 
their   daughter,    Miss    Elizabeth    Brice. 

Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
con  at  the  Palace  on  Saturday  last. 

Baron  and  Baroness  von  Schroeder  entertained 
at  an  informal  luncheon  at  the  St.  Francis  on 
Saturday  last- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper  entertained  at  an 
informal  luncheon  on  Saturday  last  at  the  St. 
Francis. 

Mr.  Walter  Hobart  entertained  at  an  informal 
luncheon  at  the  St.  Francis  on  Wednesday  of  last 
week. 

Mrs.  William  S.  Porter  entertained  at  a  lunch- 
eon on  Thursday  of  last  week  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
William  Garland  of  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  George  T.  Cameron  entertained  at  a  lunch- 
eon on    Friday   of   last   week. 

Miss  Gladys  Meek  was  the  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
on  Wednesday  at  her  home  in  Haywards  in  honor 
of  Miss  Johanna  Volkman  and  Miss  Ruth 
Knowles. 

Mrs.  Florence  Porter  Pfingst  entertained  at  a 
luncheon  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Thursday  of  last 
week,  at  which  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
guests    were    present. 

Mr-.  Edgar  J.  Bowen  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
at  the  St.  Francis  on  Thursday  of  last  week. 

Mrs.  T.  Edward  Bailly  was  the  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  at  the  Palace  on  Saturday  last. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker  was  the  hostess  at  a  dinner 
on  Friday  evening  of  last  week  at  the  Fairmont 
for  Miss  Dorothy  Baker,  the  entire  party  going 
later  to   the  Greenway  ball. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  entertained  at  a 
dinner  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week  at  the  St. 
Francis,  all  going  afterwards  to  the  Greenway 
ball. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Howard  entertained 
at  a  dinner  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week  be- 
fore the  Greenway  ball. 

Miss  Mary  Keeney  entertained  at  a  dinner  on 
Wednesday  evening  of  last  week  in  honor  of  Mr. 
and   Mrs.   Harold   Dillingham. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  entertained 
at  a  dinner  at  the  Fairmont  on  Friday  evening 
of  last  week,  they  and  .their  guests  going  later 
to    the   Greenway    ball. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  McMullin  entertained 
at  a  dinner  and  theatre  party  on  Wednesday  of 
last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Sherwood  entertained 
at  a  dinner  before  the  Greenway  ball  on  Friday 
evening    of    last    week. 

Miss  Marguerite  Doe  was  the  hostess  at  a  din- 
ner at  the  Fairmont  on  Friday  evening  of  last 
week  in   honor  of   Miss   Myra  Josselyn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcel  Cerf  (formerly  Miss 
Katherine  Martin)  entertained  at  a  tea  at  their 
home  on  Jackson  Street  on  Saturday  afternoon 
last  in  honor  of  Princess  David  Kawananakoa  of 
Honolulu. 

Miss    Fanny    Shoobcrt    entertained    at    an    infor- 
tea    on    Friday    of    last    week  at    her 
home    in    Sausalito    in    honor    of    her    si'er,    Mrs. 
Frederick    Bancroft   of    Denver. 

Miss  Mabel  Gregory  entertained  at  tea  at  the 
Fairmont  on  Thursday  of  last  week. 

Miss  Fernanda  Pratt  entertained  at  an  informal 
lea  on  Monday  afternoon  in  honor  of  Miss  Mar- 
garet V  illiams  of  San   Jose. 

Misc    Harriett    Alexander    entertained    at    a   rau- 

sicale     .n   Wednesday   evening  of  last  week  at  her 

Pacific ,  Avenue    in    honor   of    Miss    Nina 

J'^eph     Tiillcy     entertained     at     a    bridge 
Saturday   afternoon   last. 
I.     L,     E.     Meyer,    Jr..    entertained    at    a 
party    on    Wednesday    of   last    week   at    her 


home    on    Green    Street.      Twelve   tables    of    guests 
were  present. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and    from   this   city   and    Coast    and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Alexander  left  last  week 
for  their  home  in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Boyd  and  Miss  Louise 
Boyd  left  on  Monday  for  New  York  and  will 
sail  early  in  January  for  a  lengthy  stay  abroad. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Bourn  and  Miss 
Maud   Bourn  are  at  Burlingame  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Crockett  and  Mrs.  James  A. 
Robinson  have  returned  from  a  brief  visit  to 
Santa    Barbara. 

Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Bishop  and  Mr.  Frank  Bishop 
sailed  from  New  York  last  week  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Drummond    MacGavin    (formerly 

Miss   Helen    Baker)    will  return   to    San    Francisco 

from  Wyoming  for  a  visit  early  in  the  new  year. 

Mr.     and     Mrs.     Harold     Dillingham     sailed     on 

Tuesday   for  their   home  in  Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  Eddy  (formerly  Miss 
Lurline  Spreckels)  have  arrived  from  Europe  and 
will  spend  some  time  here. 

Miss    Cora    Smedberg    returned    this    week    from 

a  six  weeks'  visit  in  New  York  and   Philadelphia. 

Miss  Martha  Calhoun  and  Miss  Julia  Langhorne 

accompanied    Mr.    Patrick    Calhoun    on    his    week 

end  trip   to    his  Marin    County  place. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Newhall  has  returned  from  a 
visit  to  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Walter  Newhall,  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Heazleton  left  on  Sunday 
last   for   Washington,    D.    C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Martin  have  been 
staying    in    town    at   the   St.    Francis. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Redding  has  returned  from  a 
brief  trip  to  New  York  and  is  at  his  apartment 
at    The    Gables. 

Miss  Edith  Chesebrough  has  returned  from  a 
visit  to   Miss  Genevieve  Harvey  at  Del   Monte. 

Miss  Ellen  O'Sullivan  and  Miss  Theresa  Thomp- 
son will  leave  Monday  for  New  York,  en  route 
to   England   to   visit  Mrs.    Dennis   O'Sullivan. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Lathrop  Las  returned  from  Paris 
to    New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merritt  Reid  and  Miss  Merritt 
Reid  left  last  week  for  New  York,  en  route  to 
Europe. 

Princess  David  Kauanauakoa  has  returned  from 
a  visit  to  Los  Angeles  and  is  again  at  her  home 
in    Presidio    Terrace. 

Mr.  Walter  E.  Dean  has  gone  to  New  York  to 
spend  the  holidays  with  Mrs.  Dean  and  Miss 
Helen    Dean. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Fond  and  Miss  Nora 
McNeil,  who  have  been  in  Europe  since  the  early 
spring,  have  returned  to  New  York  and  will  spend 
several  weeks  there  before   coming  home. 

Mrs.  John  Bidwell  left  last  week  for  Washington, 
D.  C,  to  spend  several  weeks  before  sailing  for 
Europe. 

Mrs.  George  Sperry  will  leave  early  in  January 
to  visit  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Arno  Dosch,  in  New 
York. 

Miss  Natalie  Hunt  will  leave  shortly  for  a  visit 
in    Southern    California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Alexander  Hope  of  London 
left  this  week  for  British  Columbia  to  visit  Mrs. 
Hope's  parents,   Mr.  and  Mrs.   Dunsmuir. 

Miss  Jeannette  Hooper  will  leave  next  week  for 
a  few  weeks'  visit  in  the  East. 

Miss    Marion    Marvin   will    leave   next   month    to 

visit   Miss   Doris  Wilshire  in    Southern    California. 

Mr.     and     Mrs.     Wellington    Gregg,     Miss     Enid 

Gregg,   and   Miss   Ethel   Gregg  will   leave  in   April 

for   a    four   months'   trip   abroad. 

Mrs.  Milo  Potter  and  Miss  Nina  Jones  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Peters  and  Miss  Anna  Peters  have 
returned  from  an  Eastern  trip. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin,  Miss  Irwin,  Mrs.  Philip 
Lansdale,  Miss  Sidney  Smith,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Red- 
ding arrived  on  the  overland  train  Wednesday. 
Mrs.  Lansdale  and  Miss  Sidney  Smith  will  spend 
the  rest  of  the  winter  in  their  home  on  Broadway 
and   Webster. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferd  C.  Peterson  have  closed  their 
Belvedere  home  for  the  winter  and  have  taken 
apartments  in  the  city. 

Mrs.  Charles  Sutro  and  Mrs.  Richard  Ellis  went 
to  Del  Monte  on  Wednesday.  Mrs.  Sutro  intends 
to  remain  at  Del  Monte  for  some  time. 

Among  recent  arrivals  from  San  Francisco  at 
Hotel  del  Coronado  are  Mr.  F.  M.  Hess,  Miss 
Minna  Hess,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Driscoll,  Miss  M.  Driscoll, 
Mr.  Frank  C.  Brewster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A. 
Van  Loben  Sels,  Mr.  H.  G.  Dodge. 

Among  San  Francisco  registrations  at  Hotel  del 
Monte  are  Mr.  Milton  Davis,  Mr.  Ray  Ambler, 
Mrs.  Charles  Sutro,  Mrs.  Richard  Ellis,  Mr.  Mil 
ton  Bernstein,  Mr.  Allan  Dunn,  Mr.  R.  A.  Pabst, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  S.  Rosenblatt,  Mr.  Charles 
Sutro,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  J.  Grearhead. 


Army   and  Navy. 
The   latest   personal   notes  relative   to   army 
and  navy  officers  who   are   or  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points: 

Major-General  Thomas  H.  Barry,  U.  S.  A.,  de- 
partment commander,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant- 
Colenel  Walter  S.  Finley,  General  Staff.  U.  S.  A., 
chief  of  staff,  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Biddle, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  chief  engineer  of- 
ficer, and  Captain  Frank  K.  Fergusson,  Coast  Artil- 
lerys  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  aide-de-camp,  sailed  on 
Tuesday  last  for  Honolulu  on  duty  concerning  the 
site  for  Schofield  Barracks  and  other  related  mat- 
ters, and  will  return  to  San  Francisco  on  the 
steamer  leaving  Honolulu  on  January  7. 

Major  John  H.  Gardner,  First  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  designated  to  make  the  annual  inspec- 
tion of  the  cavalry  of  the  National  Guard  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Major  Beecher  B.  Ray,  paymaster,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
en  route  to  this  city  from  his  station  at  Hono- 
lulu on  thirty  days'  leave  of  absence. 

Major  Morris  K.  Barrett,  paymaster,  U.  S.  A., 
is  relieved  from  duty  in  the  Department  of  the 
Columbia,  nd  will  sail  abuul  February  5  from  San 
Francisco  for  duty  in  the  Philippines. 

Major  John  P.  Hains,  paymaster,  U.  S.  A.,  sailed 
this   week    for   Honolulu    to    assume    the   duties    of 


chief  paymaster  during  the  absence  of  Major  Ray, 
U.    S.    A. 

Captain  Gustave  R.  Lukesh,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  Roger  D.  Black,  Corps 
of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  will  make  trips  from  the 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco  to  Vallejo  and  return 
during  January  on  duty  pertaining  to  the  survey  in 
connection  with  the  land  defense  project. 

Captain  Frank  K.  Fergusson,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  reported  at  headquarters, 
Department  of  California,  and  is  announced  as 
aide-de-camp  to  Major-General  Thomas  H.  Barry, 
U.  S.  A.  Captain  Fergusson  is  appointed  as  coast 
defense  officer  for  this  department. 

Captain  Henry  R.  Casey,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
.  U.  S.  A.,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  has  been 
designated  to  make  the  annual  inspection  of  the 
coast  artillery  of  the  organized  militia  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Captain  Harry  F.  Rethers,  Ninth  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  formerly  aide  to  Major-General  Weston,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  ordered  here  for  temporary  duty, 
pending  the  arrival  of  his  regiment  en  route  to 
the    Philippines. 

Captain  Louis  Brechemin,  Jr.,  Medical  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  who  arrived  on  the  transport  Thomas 
from  Manila  last  week,  nas  been  ordered  to  the 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco  for  duty  on  the  expira- 
tion of  his  present  leave  of  absence. 

Captain  Ernest  A.  Greenough,  paymaster,  U.  S. 
A.,  is  ordered  relieved  from  duty  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  will  sail  about  March  15  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, thence  to  Denver  for  duty  in  the  Department 
of  Colorado. 

Lieutenant  Edward  E.  Pritchett,  First  Field  Ar- 
tillery, U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  William  W.  Harris, 
Jr.,  Thirtieth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  Henry 
C.  K.  Muhlenberg,  Thirtieth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
all  of  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco;  Lieutenant 
Thomas  S.  Moorman,  Eighth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Lieutenant  Walker  E.  Hobson,  Eighth  Infan- 
try'. U-  S.  A.,  of  Uie  Presidio  of  Monterey,  have 
been  designated  for  a  course  of  instruction  at  the 
School  of  Musketry,  Presidio  of  Monterey,  begin- 
ning January    15. 


Mail-Order  Sale  for  Sembrich. 

So  great  is  the  demand  already  for  seats 
for  the  Sembrich  concerts  to  be  given  at  the 
Garrick  Theatre  on  Sunday  afternoon,  January 
9  and  16,  and  Thursday  night,  January  13,  that 
Manager  Will  Greenbaum  has  decided  to  open 
a  mail-order  sale,  as  is  the  Eastern  custom, 
in  order  to  give  music  lovers  in  the  surround- 
ing cities  an  equal  chance  for  choice  seats. 
The  prices  will  be  moderate,  ranging  from 
$2.50  down  to  $1.  Checks  or  money  orders 
must  accompany  the  orders,  and  all  seats  will 
be  held  at  the  box-office  unless  a  stamped  en- 
velope is  inclosed  for  return.  Seats  held  at 
box-office  may  be  called  for  at  the  owner's 
pleasure  up  to  the  very  hour  of  the  concert. 

Mine,  Sembrich  is  one  of  the  greatest  artists 
the  world  of  music  has  ever  known  and  is  now 
in  her  very  prime.  While  her  career  has  been 
mainly  operatic,  she  sings  the  great  lieder  of 
Schubert,  Schumann,  Strauss,  and  other  com- 
posers with  the  authority  of  a  Wullner,  and  in 
Mozart's  works  she  has  never  had  her  peer. 

With  Mrae.  Sembrich  will  appear  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Rogers,  a  splendid  baritone,  who  will  sing 
some  duets  with  her  as  well  as  appear  as  a 
soloist,  and  the  accompanist  will  be  that  great 
San  Francisco  favorite,  Mr.  Frank  LaForge. 

Programmes  may  be  obtained  at  any  time  at 
Sherman.   Clay   &  Co.'s,   or  will  be   mailed  on  | 
application. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  January  18,  Mme. 
Sembrich  will  sing  in  Oakland  at  Ye  Liberty 
Playhouse,  where  mail  orders  for  that  event 
should  be  sent. 

On    Tuesday    night,    January    1 1 ,    Sembrich 

appears   before   the   St.    Francis   Musical   Art 

Society. 

«.+*. 

Fritz  Kreisler's  Farewell. 

Fritz  Kreisler,  the  greatest  violinist  living, 
and  certainly  a  favorite  here,  has  been 
prevailed  upon  to  give  an  extra  concert  Sun- 
day afternoon,  December  26,  at  the  Novelty- 
Theatre,  as  so  many  could  not  gain  admission 
to  his  last  one. 

On  this  occasion  the  artist  will  play  a  spe- 
cially prepared  programme,  and  among  the 
good  things  promised  is  a  great  Bach  work, 
Dvorak's  "Slavonic  Dances,"  and  the  Bruch 
Concerto  in  G  minor.  There  will  be  a  list 
of  other  splendid  numbers,  and  he  promises 
the  ever  wanted  "Humoresque"  by  Dvorak  as 
an  additional  number. 

You  can  get  seats  on  Sunday  after  nine  a. 
m.  at  the  box-office  of  the  theatre  and  the 
new  phone  number  is  West  199. 


Mme.  Carreno  Comine- 
The  first  of  the  great  piano  virtuosi  to  visit 
us  this  season  will  be  Mme.  Therese  Carreno, 
"the    Valkyrie    of    the    Piano."      The    date    is 
early  in  February. 


Manager  Ernest  Horstmann  announces  that 
the  first  of  a  series  of  four  chamber  concerts 
at  Kohler  &  Chase  Hall,  to  be  given  by  the 
Minetti  String  Quarter,  will  take  place  on 
Sunday.  February  13,  at  3 :30  p.  rn.  The 
dates  for  the  other  concerts  are  March  6, 
March  20.  and  April  3. 


Before  it  places  upon  you  the  seal  of  age  and 
numbers  you  among  the  "elderly  persons. *' 

Mrs.  Nettie  Harrisons 

4;BAY   HAIR   COLOR 

restores  gray  or  faded  hair  or  whiskers  to 
natural  dark  shades.  It  is  the  only  entirely 
successful  and  satisfactory  preparation  for  this 
purpose.  _  Simple: — Safe — Sure.  Unlike  Hair 
Dyes  it  is  clean  and  most  convenient  to  use. 
Contains  no  Lead,  Sulphur,  or  other  harmful 
ingredient.  No  matter  what  disappointment 
you  may  have  had  with  "Dyes"  or  "Restorers," 
don't  fail  to  get  a  bottle  of  4-Day.  which 
works  upon  a  principle  distinctly  its  own.  It 
never  fails.      Price  $1.00  at  all  druggists. 

Mrs.  NETTIE  HARRISON 
San  Francisco 


Reserve  your   Table 
for  New  Year's  Eve 

at  the 

PALACE  HOTEL 

or  the 
FAIRMONT  HOTEL 

DO  IT  NOW 
Palace  Hotel  Company 


HOTEL  NORMANDIE 

Sutter  and  Gough  Sts. 

A  comfortable,  high   order,   uptown 

hotel,  now  under  the  maaaeement  of 

THOS.  H.  SHEDDEN 

Formerly  manager  of  St.  Dunstan's 


TOWNSEND'S 

CALIFORNIA  GLACE 
FRUITS  AND  CANDIES 

27  years  in  Palace  Hotel  Bldg. 

ALL  ORDERS  GIVEN  PROMPT  ATTENTION  AT 

Store  Factory 

46  Market  Street  1 17  San  Jose  Ave. 

Phone  Douelas  4814  Phone  Mission  378 

Also  al  the  newsstands  at  the  FAIRMONT  and  ST.  FRANCIS 

New  store 

755  Market  Street 


THERE  WILL  BE  AN 

OLD-FASHIONED 
HOUSE    PARTY 

at 

Pebble  Beach  Lodge 

and 

Hotel  del  Monte 

New  Year's  Eve 


Write  for  particulars  to 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Hotel  Del  Monte,  Cal. 


OPTICIAN 

34  KEARNY  STREET 

BET.MARKETa  POST  STS.  SAN  FRANCISCO.CALIr: 

KODAK  AGENCY-PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


CLUBBING  RATES 

The  Argonaut  has  club  rate  arrange- 
ments with  all  prominent  publications,  and 
will    furnish    rates    on    request. 


THE    OLD    FAMILY    DOCTOR 


PONDS  EXTRACT 


SOOTHING !    HEALING ! 
'The  Standard  for  60  Years " 


REFRESHING  ! 


THE  MOST  USEFUL  HOUSEHOLD  REMEDY. 
POND'S  EXTRACT  COMPANY,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

David  Warfield  with  his  New  York  company 
will  be  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  commencing 
next  Monday,  December  26,  for  two  weeks. 
This  engagement  of  Belasco's  eminent  star  will 
be  devoted  entirely  to  that  greatest  of  his 
triumphs,  "The  Music  Master,"  written  for  him 
by  Charles  Klein,  and  for  three  years  the  most 
potent  of  dramatic  successes  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Warfield  has  been  seen  here  in  the  play, 
but  San  Francisco  will  welcome  him  back  with 
the  enthusiasm  given  to  her  prime  favorites, 
and  will  never  have  enough  of  him  and  his 
play.     The  advance  sale  is  already  large. 


The  last  performance  of  George  Cohan's 
musical  comedy,  "45  Minutes  from  Broadway," 
will  take  place  at  the  Savoy  Theatre  Saturday 
afternoon  and  evening,  and  on  Sunday  night 
Ezra  Kendall,  with  his  twinkling  eye,  his  slow 
smiles,  and  his  persuasive  drawl,  not  forgetting 
his  sky-scraper  hat,  will  be  presented  for  one 
week  only  by  Liebler  &  Co.  in  an  up-to-date 
revival  of  his  most  notable  success,  "The 
Vinegar  Buyer."  As  a  monologist  he  is  su- 
preme, and  as  a  star  in  the  new  version  of  the 
play  he  is  funnier  than  ever.  Herbert  Hall 
Winslow  is  the  author  oi  the  play.  The  scene 
of  "The  Vinegar  Buyer"  is  the  village  of 
Brooklyn,  Indiana,  called  in  the  play  "Bas- 
comb's  Corners,"  and  the  characters  are  more 
or  less  faithful  reproductions  of  actual  per- 
sonages. The  title  is  an  odd  and  amusing  one, 
but  it  imperfectly  describes  Joe  Miller,  the 
character  impersonated  by  Mr.  Kendall.  Joe 
Miller  does  a  lot  of  things  in  the  play  vastly 
more  interesting  than  his  business  as  a  vinegar 
buyer.  Joe  is  an  all-round  fellow  whom  all 
the  hoosiers  learn  to  love  for  his  big  heart, 
wise  head,  and  generous  impulses.  The  usual 
matinees  will  be  given  on  Thursday  and  Satur- 
day.   . 

"The  Man  from  Home,"  with  its  virile 
Americanism  carried  into  foreign  scenes  and 
complications,  will  hold  the  stage  at  the  Valen- 
cia Theatre  another  week-.  It  is  drawing  large 
audiences  and  it  is  pleasing  them.  The  play 
is  so  effective  in  its  sentiment  and  strong 
presentation  of  homely  virtues  that  it  appeals 
to  every  nature.  It  wins  smiles,  laughter,  and 
applause  throughout,  an!  there  is  a  suspicion 
of  happy  tears  at  the  end,  just  where  they 
should  come  in  all  well-constructed  plays. 
The  stage  settings  are  notably  handsome  and 
appropriate.  Henry  Hall,  who  plays  the 
name-part,  is  almost  nightly  obliged  to  make 
a  speech  of  thanks  for  the  enthusiastic  ap- 
preciation shown  by  the  audience.  The  last 
matinee  will  take  place   on  New  Year's  Day. 


copied   without   success,   as   their   quaint   and 

eccentric    style    is    a    characteristic    of    their 

own  which  baffles  imitators.     Those  eccentric 

clowns,  the  Brothers  Permane,  will  appear  in 

the   coming   bill.      One   of   the    chief   hits    of 

their    performance    is    an    imitation    of    two 

I  nightingales  making  love.     Next  week  will  be 

the  last  of  the  splendid  Orphcum  Road  Show, 

I  and  supplemented  as  it  will  be  by  Alice  Lloyd, 

i  the  McNaughtons,  and  the  Brothers  Permane, 

it   will   prove   one   of   the  greatest   bills   ever 

known  in  vaudeville.     It  certainly  will  be  too 

good  to  miss.  

Since  the  death  of  Joseph  Jefferson,  Wil- 
liam H.  Crane  has  stepped  into  the  position 
of  dean  of  the  American  stage,  and  he  carries 
the  honor  well.  He  is  now  touring  the  coun- 
try with  great  success  in  the  George  Ade 
comedy,  "Father  and  the  Boys,"  and  will 
shortly  be  seen  here. 


Following  David  Warfield  at  the  Van  Ness 
Theatre  comes  Olga  Nethersole  in  her  new 
plays.  She  will  probably  open  her  engage- 
ment with  "The  Writing  on  the  Wall." 


The  auction  sale  of  seats  for  the  opening 
night  of  the  new  Columbia  Theatre  is  to  be 
held  in  the  ballroom  of  the  St.  Francis  Hotel 
on  Monday,  January  3.  The  proceeeds  of  the 
premiums  on  seats  will  be  divided  between 
the  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Catholic 
Orphan  Asylum,  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum, 
the  Bishop  Armitage  Orphanage,  and  the 
Actors'  Fund  of  America. 

***■ 

Nothing  impresses  the  American  abroad 
more  than  the  disparity  in  the  charges  for 
cabs  and  carriages  in  his  own  and  foreign 
countries.  Low  fare  greatly  multiplies  the 
use,  and  so  profit  is  possible.  To  show  how 
common  is  the  use  of  motor  cabs,  a  paragraph 
appeared  recently  in  one  of  the  London  papers, 
stating  that  1500  experienced  chauffeurs  were 
required  to  run  new  public  motor-cars  that 
were  necessitated  by  the  demands  of  traffic. 

In  Porto  Rico  the  government  telegraph 
service  extends  to  every  town,  either  directly 
or  by  telephone,  and  in  addition  many  of  the 
large  barrios  and  important  sugar  mills  are 
connected  with  the  main  line.  The  govern- 
ment receives  messages  over  the  phones  and 
transmits  them  by  telegraph  at  low  rates.  So 
profitable  an  investment  has  the  whole  system 
been  from  the  start  that  recently  Uncle  Sam 
reduced  the  price  of  telegrams. 


Miss  Alice  Lloyd,  the  famous  English  sing- 
ing comedienne,  whose  success  in  New  York 
has  been  notable,  will  appear  at  the  Orpheum 
next  Sunday  matinee,  and  this  will  be  one  of 
the  most  important  events  of  its  season. 
Miss  Lloyd  first  sang  in  New  York  three 
years  ago.  Klaw  &  Erlanger  were  anxious 
to  star  her  this  season  in  a  special  produc- 
tion, but  she  preferred  to  continue  in  vaude- 
ville. The  McNaughtons,  who  come  here  for 
the  first  time  next  week,  are  considered  the 
funniest  and  most  original  English  comedians 
that  the  Orpheum  Circuit  has  ever  imported. 
The  on'eritfg  they  will  present  has  been  widely 
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644  MARKET  ST., 
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O^V^l  OPTICIANS 


LONG  BEACH 

CALIFORNIA 


Hotel  VIRGINIA 

ABSOLUTELY   FIREPROOF 

Most  popular  of  California's  Hotels  and  most  superbly 
situated   hostelry  in  the  world.     In  winter  the  climate  of 
California  is  appreciated  more  at  LONG  BEACH   than  m  any  section  ol  the 
State      Offers  everything  that   makes  your  winter   vacauon  enjoyable.     Auto- 
mobiling,  bathing,  boating,  etc.     Conducted  on   Amencan  plan.      Has  a 
direct  30  minute  car  service  from  Los  Ange- 
les, and  overlooks  the  great  Pacific.  Write 
for  beautiful  illustrated  booklet  to- 

CARL  STANLEY,  Manager 

LONG  BEACH,  CAL. 


day. 


(rattle  creek  methods) 

Booklet  now  ready  for  mailing.  Wrile  tor  it  today. 

Largest,  finest,  and  best  equipped  sanitarium  west  of  Baltle 

Creek.     Finest  winter  climale  in  the  world. 
W.  RAY  SIMPSON,  Manager  LONG  BEACH,  CALIFORNIA 


All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Goods 

Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 

R.  H.  PEASE.  Present 

587-589-591  Market  Street,  at  Second 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE   EMPRESS   HOTEL.  Victoria.  B.  C. 

Most    attractive    of    all    Canadian    and     Pacific    Coast    year-round     tourist     resorts.     The 
Empress  Hotel   is  supplied   with  every   modern    luxury   and    convenience.     Cuisine   unexcelled. 

A„„l.,       f__       i  lliiet  .  -itr.rl       li-llVIIirl  i.-tfi         lll*ifp«      ftp.,       ttl 


Apply  for  illustrated  pamphlets,  prices  etc.,  to 
■   Humble,  Manager. 


THE  EMPRESS  HOTEL,  Victoria,  B.  C. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

It  was  said  of  the 
Athenians  who  lived  two 
thousand  years  ago  that 
they  "spent  their  time  in 
nothing  else,  hut  cither  to 
tell  or  to  hear  some  new 
thing." 

San  Franciscans  might 
well  he  called  the  Athe- 
nians of  today.  If  there 
is  anything  new  to  be 
heard,  if  there  is  any- 
thing new  to  be  done, 
the  man  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, like  his  prototype 
of  old,  wants  to  be  there. 
The  establishment  of 
the  Hotel  del  Portal  at  El  Portal  has  opened  the  way  to  Something  new— the  opportunity 
to  sec  Yosemite  in  winter.  Those  who  have  seen  Vosemite  in  summer  may  be  counted  by 
the  thousand,  but  novelty  enhances  the  pleasure  of  the  trip  at  this  season.  Many  who  would 
be  attracted  by  the  idea  are  afraid  of  possible  discomforts  and  hardships,  of  extreme  cold,  of 
poor  meals.  Nothing  could  be  more  erroneous.  There  is  no  snow  at  El  Portal,  which  is  in  a 
sheltered  cleft  of  towering  cliffs  and  beautiful  scenery,  with  waterfalls  of  extreme  beauty 
within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  hotel.  El  Portal  is  a  delightful,  warm,  winter  resort  where 
one  can  have  an  entire  change  and  rest  and  yet  always  have  something  new  and  interesting  to 
see  and  do— riding,  driving,  playing  tennis,  mountain  climbing,  visiting  the  Indian  villages, 
the  famous  Hite  gold  mine,  sketching,  photographing,  or  just  idling  the  hours  away  on  the 
broad,    sunny    veranda. 

The   stage   leaves    every   morning,    returning   to    the    Hotel    del    Portal    at    night,    allowing 
about  three  hours  in  the  valley,  or  you  can  stay  at  the  hotel  in  Yosemite,  which  is  also  open. 


Hotel  del  Portal.  Beautifully  Situated  F 


Yosemite  Falls,  with  Its  Growing  Ice  Cone   Under  the   Upper  Fall. 

No  snow  is  met  until  after  passing  The  Cascades,  about  seven  miles  from  El  Portal. 
Then  the  sound  of  hoofs  and  wheels  is  deadened  as  the  stage  rolls  smoothly  over  the  beaten 
snow.  The  fir  trees  hang  their  branches,  heavy  with  their  white  burden,  every  rock  in  the 
river  has  its  head  covered  with  a  white  hood,  the  ledges  of  the  cliffs,  marked  in  white,  stand 
out  in  vivid  contrast  with  the  brilliant  colors  of  El  Capitan  and   Cathedral  Rock. 

A  man  who  had  traveled  much  said  to  me  last  week,  "This  is  worth  crossing  a  continent 
to  see,"  and  he  had  come  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  see  it. 

You  who  have  spent  days  and  weeks  in  Yosemite  in  summer,  entranced  with  its  beauty, 
imagine,  if  you  can,  the  splendor  of  Bridal  Veil,  of  Yosemite  Falls,  of  the  great  Half  Dome, 
of  Liberty  Cap  crowned  with  silver.  Think  of  skating— skating  on  Mirror  Lake,  under  the 
very  shadow  of  Half  Dome;  think  of  riding  over  a  snowy  trail  to  Vernal  Falls;  of  looking 
up  three  thousand  feet  to  Illilluuette,  while  the  ice  hangs  up  there  on  the  heights  shining 
like  a  giant  mirror   in   the  sun.     Think  of  tobogganing  down    a   great  snow   slide,    sled   after 
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Tlu  Stage   That  Carried  President   Taft   info    Vol 

sled  of  laughing,   shouting   hoys  anil  girls  of  every   age   from  six   to   sixty.     IsnM    it    worth 
while?      Here    is    something    new.     Here    arc    pictures    for    artists:     here    new     field!     ft 
camera,    new    Sights   and    scenes,    new    -ports,    new   thrills    for   every    one    with    red    Wo 
or    her   veins;    for,    best    of   all,    any    man    or    woman   can    now    visit    Yosemite 
winter. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Miss  Chatter  is  a  sort  of  talking  machine, 
isn't  she?"  "No,  not  a  perfect  machine:  she 
lacks  the  'exhaust.'" — Baltimore   American. 

Vpgardson — It      goes      without      saying 

Atom — Then   suppose   we   let   it   go   that   way. 
Lovely  afternoon,  isn't  ii  ? — Chicago   Tribune. 

Bobby — Say.  sis.  wotTs  a  "empty  dream'"? 
Dotty — One  you  have  when  you've  been  sent 
to  bed  without  any  supper. — Cleveland  Lender. 

Btobbs — In  France  I  understand  they  eat 
hor=e  meat.  Siobbs — Yes.  but  they  generally 
begin  the  meal  with  a  pony. — Philadelphia 
Record. 

Highland  Ferryman  (during  momentary  lull 
in  the  storm  ■' — I'm  thenkin'.  sir,  I'll  just  tak 
yer  fare:  there's  no  savin"  what  micht  happen 
tae  us. — Punch. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  seen  you  be- 
fore." "You  have,  my  lord.  I  used  to  give 
your  daughter  singing  lessons."  "Twenty 
years!" — Cassell's   Saturday   Journal. 

"I  have  a  chance  to  marry  an  old  man  who 
has  lots  of  money."  "Why  don't  you?"  "He 
hasn't  any  bad  habits,  and  comes  of  a  long- 
lived  family." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

The  Lady — My  'usband.  sir.  'as  sent  me 
to  say  'e  won't  be  able  to  come  and  do  the 
little  job  you  arst  "im  to  :  "e's  promised  to  go 
round  the  town  with  the  unemployed. — M. 
A.  P. 

An  automobile  enthusiast  proposes  the 
building  of  a  motor  road  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  with  road-houses  and  garages 
every  five  miles.  Why  omit  hospitals? — New 
York  Evening  Post. 

"Did  you  see  that  fool  boy  chasing  that 
fool  girl  past  here  just  now  ?"  "Yes :  I  no- 
ticed "em."  "It  was  a  sort  of  reminder  that 
life  is  just  one  darned  thing  after  another. 
wasn't  it?" — Houston  Post. 

Blobbs — At  the  next  station  we  stop  ten 
minutes  for  refreshments.  Siobbs — I  wonder 
why  trains  stop  only  ten  minutes  at  railroad 
eating-houses.  Blobbs — Probably  for  humane 
reasons. — Philadelphia  Record. 

Chief  of  Fire  Brigade  (to  a  member  ar- 
riving late1 — What  do  you  mean  by  turning 
up  when  the  fire  is  finished?  Member — I  live 
three  miles  away  from  here.  sir. 
Well,  you'd  better  move  and  live  nearer  here. 
— Bon   Vivant. 

Debtor  t  to  shop  girl  > — It's  an  outrage  for 
your  employer  fo  have  you  present  this  bill 
here  at  the  railroad  station  in  the  presence  of 
all  these  people!  Tell  him  I'll  attend  to  the 
matter  as  soon  as  I  get  home — and  now  give 


me  a  kiss,  so  the  people  will  think  that  you 
are  a  relative  and  have  come  to  bid  me  good- 
by  ! — Flicgcnde  Blatter. 

Miss  Smart — Have  you  ever  been  through 
algebra?  "Yes,  but  it  was  in  the  night,  and 
I  didn't  see  much  of  the  place." — Independent. 

'"Does  your  husband  ever  speak  harshly  to 
you?"  "No.  Thank  heaven,  my  husband  and 
I  are  not  on  speaking  terms." — Ch  icago 
Record-Herald. 

She — Short  stories  seem  quite  the  thing 
just  now.  He — I  should  say  so.  Nearly 
every  fellow  I  meet  stops  and  tells  me  how 
short  he  is. — Boston   Transcript. 

"What  do  you  intend  to  do  if  acquitted  of 
this  insanity  charge?"  "Go  into  authorship." 
"Gee!  Well.  I'll  keep  still,  but  don't  you  tell 
the  court" — Philadelphia   Ledger. 

"Won't  you  try  to  love  me  ?"  he  sighed.  "I 
have  tried,"  she  replied,  kindly,  but  firmly. 
"My  rich  aunt  has  just  died,"  he  went  on. 
"In  that  case,  dear,  I  will  try  again  !" — Puck. 

"I'd  like  to  get  on  some  big  New  York- 
newspaper."  "What  could  you  do  on  a  New 
York  newspaper?"  "Well,  I  believe  I  could 
write  the  unconfirmed  rumors." — Pittsburg 
Post. 

Belle — How  silly  men  act  when  they  pro- 
pose !  Why,  my  husband  acted  like  a  perfect 
fool.  Nette — That's  what  everybody  thought 
when  your  engagement  was  announced. — 
Cleveland  Leader. 

"The  artists*  models  in  Paris  have  struck 
for  higher  wages."  "I  don't  blame  'era," 
answered  Mrs.  McGudiev.  "The  pictures 
prove  that  the  poor  things  aren't  paid  enough 
to  buy  clothes." — Washington  Star. 

"You  say  it  was  your  'double'  that  stole  the 
chickens?"  "Yassuh."  "You  know  I  gave 
you  thirty  days  once  for  chicken  stealing?" 
"Ah  remembah,  suh."  "Well,  this  time  you 
get  sixty.  That's  the  court's  double." — Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 

"But,"  asked  the  long-haired  young  man, 
"is  there  nothing  at  all  about  poetry  lhat  you 
like?"  "Yes,"  replied  Crabbe.  "Whenever  I 
see  a  poem  it  makes  me  feel  good  to  realize 
that  there's  no  law  to  compel  me  to  read  it." 
— The  Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 

"How  do  you  suppose  she  manages  to  keep 
up  appearances  on  her  husband's  income:" 
"What  is  her  husband's  income?"  "I  don't 
know.  but.  oi  course,  it  can't  be  as  big  as  it 
would  have  to  be  if  they  could  afford  to  live 
as   they    do." — Chicago   Record-Herald. 

"Couple  of  fine  girls,  aint  they?  One  of] 
'em  is  a  fine  singer,  and  the  other  one  can  ) 
cook."     "Yes,  old  man.     But  there's  a  tragedy  I 


in  your  home.  The  one  who  sings  thinks  she 
can  cook,  and  the  one  who  cooks  thinks  she 
can  sing." — Cleveland  Leader. 

Blobbs — What  is  Guzzler  like  when  he's 
sober?  Siobbs — I  don't  know.  I've  only 
known  him  about  nine  years. — Philadelphia 
Record. 

She — Some  day  I  want  to  show  you  our 
family  tree.  He  (looking  at  her  admiringly  I 
— I  should  like  to  see  it  I  am  sure  it  must 
be  a  peach. — Somerville  Journal. 

"When  I  returned  from  our  poker  party 
last  night  my  wife  just  looked  at  me;  not  a 
word  was  spoken."  "My  wife  looked  at  me, 
too,  and  I  don't  believe  that  a  word  was  un- 
spoken."— Houston   Post. 

"Whativer  made  thee  marry.  John — and 
thee  seventy  ?"  "Because  I  thowt.  lad,  it  'ud 
be  nice  to  think  there'd  be  some  un  to  close 
my  eyes  when  time  corned."  "Close  thee 
eyes !  Why,  mon,  I'se  had  three  wives,  and 
they's  all  on  "em  opened  mine!" — Punch. 

'Stop !  I  am  an  agent  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  I 
see  you  are  driving  a  horse  which  can  scarcely 
crawl."  Cabman  (conUdcntially  > — Hist !  Th* 
hoss  is  all  right.  It's  me  thet's  holdin'  him 
in.  I've  got  a  passenger  wot  pays  by  the 
hour. — Tit-Bits. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 


CLEAR  HAVANA   CIGAR 

S.  BACHMAN  &  CO.  (Inc.) 
DISTRIBUTORS 
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SAFE  DEPOSIT 
BOXES 


MECHANICS 
SAVINGS  BANK 

MARKETS  MASON  ST? 


AN  upstairs  sitting  room  as  done  by  our  decorative  department.     The  tones  are  brown,  the  furniture 
oak  touched  up  with  gold.     The  gold  is  also  carried  out  in  the  draperies  and  frieze. 
In  the  planning  of  your  homes  or  rooms  let  us   help   you.     The  services  of  our  decoration  depart- 
ment are  at  your  call.     It  costs  you  nothing. 


D.  N.  &  E.  WALTER  &  CO. 


Stockton  and  O'Farrell 


Since 

1858 

Wholesale 

Retail 


No  more  dread  of  polishing  day, 
it  makes  Silver  cleaning  like  play. 

ELECTRO 
SILICON 

Cleans  and  polishes  Silverware  in  a 

most  surprising;  manner. 

Send  address  for  FREE  SAMPLE, 

or  15  Ms.  in  =iaraps  for  fail  s~<z<  >\_  h'-x.  post-paid. 

The  Electro  Silicon  Co..  3-"' CHft  St..  New- York. 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  Druggists. 


EGYPT 

The   NILE 
PALESTINE 

For  information  and  tickets 
by  the  best  routes,  consult 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

32  Powell  St.,  San  Francisco 


5ixTftcf^.ABABIC 

^  — '   T*1  ^  ■    *  TO  THE 

,;M:i*n 

LEAVES  NEW  YORK  JANT    20.1910 

Au  tK*E*»tS  I.Cujdcd  ro"73DATS  AT*400fi'UP    5ENO    FORa 

Aoolv  Cruise  Dw.  Whim  Star  Line.  N.  V.    rKWfaHATl 

Also  Regular  Sailing,  to  ITALY  and  EGYPT 

Via  Azores,  Madeira,  and  Gibraltar 

CedricOl.05?  ids) Jan.    5         Feb.  16         

Romanic Jan.  15         Feb.   26        April    2         

Cietic.    Jan.  29         Mar.  12        April  16         Mar  21 

Cehic(20.904  ms)  Feb.  2         Mar.  16         

Canopic Feb-12         Mar.  24         May    4         June    II 

WHITE  STAR  LINE.  319  Geary  SL.  Su  Frandsa. 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL   S.    S.   CO.) 

S.  S.  Tenyo   Maru Tuesday,   Dec.   28,1909 

S.S.Nippon    Mara Tuesday,   Jan.    18,1910 

S.  S.  Chiyo    Mara Tuesday,    Feb.    15,1910 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  piers,  Nos. 
42-44,  near  foot  of  Second  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced   rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office,  240 
Tames  Flood  Building.  W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General   Manager. 


s^ng  SAN  FRANCISCO 

£  MANCHURIA 


Feb.  8 


Small  Select  Party 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

costing  $1475.     Also 

SOUTH  AMERICA— Jan.  8  JAPAN 

Independent  Arranfoiieols  or  Small  Select  Parties. 

EUROPE  the  passion 

45  tours  all  including  r  L  A  I 

£OA Ci  (60  days)  THE  BOSTON  TRAYEL  SOCIETY 

«P^^VJ      and  up  203  Berkljej  Bids.  BuU, 


MUIR   WOODS 

AND  . 

MT.  TAMALPAIS 

VIA  SAUSALITO  FERRY 
FOOT  OF  MARKET  STREET 

LEGAL  HOUDArs-SUHDOT  TIME 


Weekd.y    Sunday    Weekday    Sunday    Weekday    Sunday 
10:00a,    . 9:00a,   t7:35a    12:03p       7:35a  ^10:48a 


2:00p! 
*4:40p, 


10:00a1      l:50p 
11:0D»;  e2:55p 

1:00p       4:30? 

2:0Jp 

3:00? 


2:00p 
3:03p 
4:2Gp  j 
5:10p 


1:45p 

4:25p 

»9:15p| 


11:52a. 

1:45P 
2:52p 
4:15p 
5:39p 


•Satonlv.     tMon.onlv.     ©Tamalpais  only.    IMnironly 

Ticket  Offices— Sauialiio  Ferry  and  874  Market 

General  Office— Mill  Valley.  California 

"TAVERN  OF  TAMALPAIS"  and  "MUIR  INN" 

era  always  open  for  guests 


C.  A.  Murdock  &  Co. 

PRINTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS 
The  Argonaut  a  sample  of  our   output 

68  FREMONT  STREET 

Phone  Kearny  1040 


Press  Clippings 

Are     money-makers     for     Contractors,     Supply 

Houses,  Business  Men  and 

Corporations- 

ALLE1TS  PRESS   CLIPPING  BUREAU 

Phone,  Kearny  392.  88  First  Street 


,3&: 


*a^.m 


